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EDITORIAL NOTE 


} PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS changes from 
bimonthly to monthly publication with this issue. 
Associated. with this new publication schedule is our 
redesigned cover, a revision of our Table of Contents, 
and change in printing process. We hope that our 
readers find the new cover attractive and that they will 
also note the improvement in content. 

Current awareness uses of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS should be facilitated by monthly publica- 
tion and our current short lag in coverage. 

The revision of the Table of Contents is based on an 
analysis of the previous classification scheme. 


ERRATA 


Abstract 40: 3 is a corrected version of abstract 39: 
10979. In abstract 39: 12657 the bibliographic informa- 
tion and subsequent abstract were published together in 
error; they are unrelated. 


GENERAL 


1. Richardson, Alan. (U. Western Australia) The 
place of subjective experience in contemporary psychol- 
ogy. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 
223-232.—This paper discusses some problems raised 
by Koch (1958) concerning the role of experiential 
analysis in contemporary ps chology. More specifically 
the attempt is made to istinguish the concept of 
experience from the concept of behavior and to justify 
the use of subjective report on both logical and 
empirical grounds. The problem of developing more 
accurate categories for self-observation and of develop- 
ing valid constructs from self reports is considered. The 
final section of the paper is concerned with the 
theoretical implications of the experientially derived 
construct of imaging ability and of the subjective 
activity of mental practice. (2p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 


OBITUARIES 


2. Grotjahn, Martin. Franz Alexander, M.D.: Teach- 
er, student and pioneer of psychoanalysis. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(5), 319-322. 
—Obituary. 


HISTORY 


3. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) Reevaluation of Freud's aban- 
donment of hypnosis. Journal of the History of the 


. Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(2), 191-195.— Following а 


historical examination of the pertinent events it is 
suggested that the key to Freud's abandonment of 
hypnosis may be found in his great ambition and drive 
for prestige, in his striving for originality and his desire 
to make a name for himself. Freud, in his wish for 


recognition and the need to stand alone in his achieve- 
ments, had of рас to abandon а tradition-bound 
subject which already had a line of outstanding leaders 
identified with it.—C. M. Franks. 


PHILOSOPHY 


_4. Biryukov, B. V. Obsuzhdenie filosofskikh problem 
kibernetiki. [Discussion of the philosophical problems 
of cybernetics.] Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1965, 
35(7), 99-102.—A report of a joint meeting by 2 
scientific councils operating in behalf of the Presidium 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences (the Council on 
E Unis and the Council on Philosophical Problems 
of Contemporary Natural Science), held March 16, 
1965. To date, considering the needs, neither pedagogy 
nor psychology has been given the necessary institu- 
tional support and resources to fulfill the promise that 
cybernetics offers.—1. D. London. 

5. Kockelmans, Joseph J. Martin Heidegger: A first 
introduction to his philosophy. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne 
U. Press, 1965. 182 p. $3.95. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


6. Duane, T. D., & Behrendt, Thomas. (Jefferson 
Med. Coll) Extrasensory electroencephalographic in- 
duction between identical twins. Science, 1965, 150(3694), 
367.—Alpha rhythms were elicited in 1 of a pair of 
identical twins as a result of evoking these rhythms in a 
conventional manner solely in the other. To date, 
extrasensory induction has been found in 2 out of 15 
pairs of twins tested. These were intelligent, educated, 
serene Caucasian males aged 23 and 27 yr. Prominent 
characteristics of the remaining 13 Caucasian and 
Negro twins were patent anxiety and apprehension 
about the testing procedure. In no instances did the 
induction occur between unrelated Ss. None of the Ss 
tested displayed photic driving. —Journal abstract. р 

7. Sprinthall, Richard C., & Lubetkin, Barry 
S. (American International Coll.) ESP: Motivation as 
a factor in ability. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 
313-318.—An attempt was made to discover if, as Dr. 
1. В. Rhine contends, motivation is a major factor in 
influencing one’s scores on an ESP ability test. This 
attempt was made via the experimental method, with 
active stimulus manipulation. 2 groups of 25 Ss were 
selected and given the ESP-ability test. The Ss attempt- 
ed to guess the symbols being sent by the E, using the 
standard pack of ESP or Zener cards. The experimental 
group was told $100.00 would be given to anyone 
having a score of 20 or more correct responses. An 
independent t of .27 showed no significant difference 
between the groups. All the Ss took an Attitude- 
toward-ESP Test (an 18-item, Likert-type scale), and a 
Pearson г correlating these scores with their ability 
scores yielded a correlation of .094, not significantly 
different from zero. Motivation did not affect, and 


attitudes toward ESP did not relate to, one’s success in 
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guessing the symbols on a deck of ESP cards.—Author 
abstract. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


8. Akchurin, I. A. Razvitie kibernetiki i dialektika. 
[Development of cybernetics and dialectics.] Voprosy 
Filosofii, 1965, 19(7), 22-30.—An analysis of the basic 
features of the development of the cybernetical sciences, 
including the “theoretical, applied, and technical dis- 
ciplines.” The structure of information theory, the 
theory of programming, automata theory, and the 
theory of games have been undergoing a “dialectical 
alienation” from the problem of control in connection 
with which these theories have been developed. At 
present they appear as branches of new mathematics. 
The “dialectics of objectivation” of the concept of 
information is 1 of the basic concepts of cybernetics. —J. 
D. London. 

9. Bloom, Martin. Life-span analysis: A theoretical 
framework for behavioral science research. Journal of 
Human Relations, 1964, 12(4), 538-554.—The purpose 
of this paper is to present an introductory effort in the 
analysis of life-span development using a general 
theoretical framework as the structural basis for pre- 
senting systematic functional stages of human growth 
and decline. The primitive terms of this framework are 
individual(s) and environment(s), the latter referring to 
physical, social, and symbolic environments. The de- 
rived concepts are system, composed of an individual or 
individuals in relation to an environment that may 
include other individuals such that events in 1 part 
systematically affect the other part; actor, either an 
individual or a group of individuals making up part of a 
system; inputs, stimuli from the environment (including 
other individuals and systems, but also the internal 
environment of the individual’s own body) to the actor 
of a given system; outputs, behaviors from the actor to 
the environment (including other individuals, systems, 
and self); and setting, an analytic term categorizing 
relativistically types of systems into 1 of the following 3: 
individual systems, micro-social systems (primary 
groups), or macro-social systems (secondary groups, 
etc.).—G. E. Rowland. 

10. Bolling, Rexford W. Sociatry: a new concept for 
the culturally deprived. Journal of Human Relations, 
1964, 12(4), 471-475.—The author makes tentative 
suggestions regarding creation of a new applied science 
(sociatry) combining elements of sociology, social psy- 
chology, clinical psychology, and cultural anthropology. 
Applications are briefly discussed —G. E. Rowland. 

11. Miller, James С. (О. Michigan) Living sys- 
tems: Basic concepts. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(3), 
193-237.—Uses concepts of thermodynamics, informa- 
tion theory, cybernetics, and systems engineering, as 
well as the classical concepts appropriate to each level 
to produce a description of living structure and process 
in terms of input and output, flows through systems, 
steady states, and feedbacks, which will clarify and 
unify the facts of life. Several concepts basic to systems 
theory-are discussed in varying levels of detail.—G. F. 
Wooster. өр, 

12. Smolian, С. L. Tekhnika i mozg. [Technology 
and the brain.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1965, 19(5), 83-94. 
— Several problems in bionics аге discussed, mainly 
those pertaining to principles of organizing and mech- 
anisms for processing information in biological systems. 
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GENERAL ` 


Investigation of the structure and functioning of the 
living brain is held to be of great importance for the 
solution of the major problems of modern technology. 
Principal directions of bionic research and the concept 
of a “ramified neural network" viewed as the basis of 
modern structural patterns of the nervous system and 
the brain are discussed.—I. D. London. 

13. Woltring, L. M. Lichaam en vrijheid. [Body and 
freedom.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1965, 20(5), 257-270.—It is impor- 
tant for clinical psychopathology that the contributions 
of existential phenomenology be related to the findings 
of empirical studies from the “natural viewpoint.” 
When this is done, the work of Sheldon and Kretsch- 
mer, as well as the concepts of Freud, Horney, 
Heymans and Wiersma take on added meaning, while 
the “body subject" of Merleau-Ponty is filled out in its 
significance.—E. W. Eng. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


14. Jansson, Bengt. (Ed.) Report on the fourteenth 
congress of Scandinavian psychiatrists. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1964, Suppl. 180, 1-475.—The 14th Nor- 
dic Psychiatric Congress was held at Goteborg, June, 
1964. There were 381 participants, and the scientific 
proceedings concentrated around 2 main themes: per- 
sonality and mental illness, and in-service education in 
psychiatric nursing. Many of the articles and papers are 
included in this report.—P. L. Crawford. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


15: Beck, Robert H. (Ed.) (U. Minnesota) Society 
and the schools: Communication challenge to education 
and social work. NYC: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1965. 175 р. $2.00(paper). 

16. Horsman, Virginia G. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) Critical factors in differentiating between effective 
and ineffective counselors. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1170-1171. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


17. Klausner, Samuel Z. (Bur. Social Science Res., 
Washington, D.C.) Some notes on the production of 
psychiatric and psychological knowledge. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 29(5), 405-414.— The polemic 
about the relative competencies of psychiatrists and 
psychologists has, by and large, concerned their clinical 
roles. Members of these 2 professions differ in types of 
knowledge they produce in their research roles for 
application in clinical situations. A list of 1226 concepts 
was selected from the literature reporting studies of 
behavior under stress. An analysis of these research 
concepts shows that psychiatrists use concepts of 
personality almost exclusively when studying stressful 
situations, whereas psychologists are more flexible in 
combining concepts of personality with those of society 
and culture. Differences among members of these 
professions in modes of research conceptualization and 
in problem selection tend to be more closely related to 
such factors as the institutional setting in which they 
work, their religious affiliation, and their self-perception 
as "tender" or “tough” minded than they are to 
differences in professional training.—Journal abstract. 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ` 


5 18. Actual'aye problemy — sovremennoi 
biologii. [Urgent problems of contemporary biology.] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1965, 19(7), 42-55.—A report of the 
discussions carried on at a special meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the editorial board of the journal Problems 
of Philosophy with prominent biologists on April 5, 
1965. The theories of Lysenko and the dogmatization of 
certain views of Michurin are excoriated as having been 
detrimental to Soviet genetics and biology; it is neces- 
sary to review Pavlovian reflex theory in the light of 
“recent achievements in brain physiology, particularly 
those of cybernetics and everything which concerns the 
concept of feedback.” —I. D. London. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


19. Asimoy, Isaac. (Boston U. Sch. Med.) The new 
intelligent man’s guide to science. NYC: Basic Books, 
Inc. 1960, 864 p. $9.95. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


20. Lerner, Daniel. (Ed.) (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Cause and effect: The Heyden colloquium 
on scientific method and concept. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 
211 p. $4.95. 

21. Schoenfeld, Clarence A. Communicating research 
findings. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, S9(1), 
13-16.—A discussion of writing understandable re- 
search reports. A device, I-D-E-A-S is presented as 
Introduce, Demonstrate, Explain, Apply, and Sum- 
marize.—W. A. Koppe. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


22. Chase, Richard A. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. 
Med.) An information-flow model of the organization of 
motor activity: II. Sampling, central processing, and 
utilization of sensory information. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1965, 140(5), 334-350.— The 2nd of 2 
papers using an information-flow model purporting to 
explain motor responses. Concepts ànd experimental 
evidence for the central organization and maintenance 
of the following operations are discussed: matching 
operations in relation to standards for error detection, 
error correction and the synthesis and competition of 
motor command patterns for the achievement of the 
final common pathway that eventuates in response. The 
model employed utilizes the 3 essential steps of input 
via receptor systems, central processing functions, and 
motor output via effector systems.—N. H. Pronko. 

23. Loehlin, John С. (U. Nebraska) ‘“‘Interper- 
sonal’’ experiments with a computer model of personality. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 
580-584.—2 copies of a computer model of personality 
were placed simultaneously in a computer and allowed 
to interact, the responses of 1 serving as the stimuli for 
the other, and vice versa. In several experiments, the 
initial attitudes of the models, personality traits, roles, 
and situational variables were manipulated, and the 
resulting patterns of interaction observed. The output 
sequences bore at least some resemblance to human 
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interaction patterns, being complex, phasic, and sensi- 
tive to some of the kinds of variables that affect human 
interaction.—Journal abstract. 

24. Schulman, Carol A. (Rutgers О.) Some prop- 
erties of Thurstone scales. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(1), 520-521. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


25. Linn, Robert L. (U. Illinois) A Monte Carlo 
approach to the number of factors problem. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 480-481. 

26. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith H. (State 
U. New York, Albany) Logical foundations of math- 
ematics for behavioral scientists. NYC: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., 1965. 436 p. $9.75. 

27. Mayo, Samuel Т. (Loyola U.) Statistical trends 
relevant to measurement. Review of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 35(1), 82-91.—During the past 3 yr. there 
has been not only the development of some new indexes 
of item characteristics but also the preparation of 
critical and expository papers on existing techniques. 
Significant references found during the period reviewed 
were primarily concerned with the following emphases: 
critiques of previous technology, refinements in existing 
technology, expositions of newer technology, or exhor- 
tations toward needed research. Previous work in 
configural scoring, linkage analysis, scalogram analysis, ` 
item discrimination indexes, moderator variables, and 
equating of test scores was continued on both theo- 
retical and empirical bases.—P. D. Leedy. 

28. McGee, Victor. (Dartmouth Coll.) Note on an 
“elastic” multidimensional scaling procedure. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 81-82.—A new orientation 
and a hybrid technique of multidimensional scaling are 
introduced in the interests of rational theoretical under- 
pinnings and efficient numerical computation.—Journal 
abstract. 


Experimental Design 
Formulas & Calculations 


Statistical Analysis 


29. Eyferth, K., & Sixtl, F. Bemerkungen zu einem 
Verfahren zur maximalen Annäherung zweier Faktor- 
enstrukturen aneinander. [Procedure for maximizing 
approximation of two factor matrices by means of 
iterative rotation.] Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 
1965, 117(1-2), 131-138.—2 methods for iterative rota- 
tion of 2 factor matrices are compared. Both the 
method of Sixtl (see 39:3198) and Fischer and Roppert 
(see 39:3178) yielded identical results —K. J. Hartman. 

30. Wilson, Howard В. (U. Denver) An empirical 
analysis of the power of selected parametric and nonpara- 
metric tests of hypotheses for small samples. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1165. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


TESTING 


31. Barnett, Larry D. Responses to questionnaires 
completed inside and outside the classroom. Family Life 
Coordinator, 1965, 14(3), 130-132.—Results of this 
study suggest that different responses may be obtained 
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depending upon whether a questionnaire is completed 
inside or outside the classroom.—C. H. Miley. 

32. Greenwood, Dennis, & Taylor, Charles. Adaptive 
testing in an older population. Journal of. Psychology, 
1965, 60(2), 193-198.—To test whether allaying the 
anxiety of older Ss in taking intelligence tests signific- 
antly raises scores, 30 Ss matched for age, education, 
and IQ were retested by ће WAIS: М by conventional 
methods and % by the "adaptive" method. This 
technique involved beginning each test with an item 
below the S's anticipated mental level and alternating 
easy and hard items from the scale or a pool of similar 
items. The increase in scores from using the adaptive 
method was significantly greater than increase from 
retesting by the consecutive method.— Author abstract. 

33. Merrifield, Philip R. (Kent State U.) Trends in 
the measurement of special abilities. Review of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 35(1), 25-33.— The review covers 
3 areas: (a) theoretical issues that concern measurement 
workers, (b) the evidence from validation studies 
involving special abilities, (c) new tests waiting to be 
used. So far as the trends in the measurement o special 
abilities, one sees for the immediate future the con- 
tinued active development of orthogonally depicted 
measures of separate abilities, probably within the plan 
of the structure of intellect. The issues of validity, 
reliability, and score distribution will receive greater 
attention, is S in the area of test development. 
—P. D. Leedy. 

34. Michael, William B. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) A short evaluation of the research reviewed in 
educational and psychological testing. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 35(1), 92-99.—Although no 
major breakthroughs were effected, the research re- 
viewed reflected: continued and expanded use of factor 
analysis, efforts directed toward the study and measure- 
ment of intellectual development and organization, a 
concern for measurement of vocational interests and 
personality characteristics, a modest advance in meas- 
urement theory.—P. D. Leedy. 

35. Moughamian, Henry. (Chicago Public Sch., 
Illinois) General overview of trends in testing. Review of 
Educational Research, 1965, 35(1), 5-16.—Even though 
educational and psychological testing has not experi- 
enced any marked changes during the past 3 yr., the 
period was one of constant appraisal and evaluation. 
The number of tests given annually in the U. S. 
continues to increase; there are no indications that this 
trend will subside in the near future. From the results of 
these tests inferences concerning human abilities are 
drawn. Although the period was not revolutionary, 
many worthwhile contributions were made. The period 

is reviewed in terms of sources of information, tests and 
testing programs, criticisms, developments, large-scale 
programs, construction ability, administration, admis- 
sions, importance of scores and measurement theory. 
—Р. D. Leedy. 


Test Construction 


Test Standardization & Validation 


36. Cruse, Daniel B. (U. зы). реш pigeon 
scale values of personal concepts. Journal of Applied 
окаса, 1965, 49(5), 342-344.— The distribution of 
scale values of 1647 items scaled for social desirability 
was presented. The biomodality of the distribution of 
scale values for the items was noted and interpreted as 
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showing that social desirability judgments of personal 
concepts are infrequently judged as neutral and tend to 
be either undesirable or desirable. Presentation of these 
items as a personality test showed the typical high 
correlation between social desirability scale values and 
frequency of endorsement.—Journal abstract. _ 

37. Davies, Ann D., & Davies, M. G. (U. Liverpool, 
England) The difficulty and graded scoring of Elithorn's 
Perceptual Maze Test. British Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 56(2-3), 295-302.—This paper describes an at- 
tempt to relate the subjective difficulty of a maze test, as 
provided by the success of a panel of Ss in solving it, 
with certain definable physical parameters of the maze. 
By assuming that the fewer solution paths there are 
through the maze the harder it is to find one, the 
correlation between subjective and calculated difficulty 
is 4- 0.77. By empirically including the complications of 
maze saturation and of the number of ‘legs’ in the 
solution path, this value is increased to + 0.94. Using 
these ideas, a weighted scoring scheme is suggested 
whose values correlate more highly with Ss' Progressive 
Matrices scores than does the right-wrong value. 
—Journal abstract. T 

38. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cambridge, 
England) Further study of children's Shaw Blocks Test 
performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
80.—The Shaw Blocks, an individual performance test 
involving the concept of an ordered sequence, and a 
vocabulary test were given to 72 schoolboys of varied 
intelligence, ages 7-10. The results indicated that (a) the 
introduction of preliminary examples effect a marked 
improvement in Shaw score, (b) the test, plus examples, 
is suitable for bright and average children from 8 + , (c) 
it has something new to offer by virtue of its open- 
endedness and the opportunity it offers for varying 
degrees of goodness of response.—Author abstract. 

39. King, Francis W., & Bird, Thomas D. (Dart- 
mouth Coll. Health Service) Trail Making Test: Norms 
for college males and relationship to scholastic aptitude. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 199-206.—The 
Trail Making Test was administered to 201 male, 
college undergraduates who were waiting to be seen in 
an out-patient clinic. Correlations between the various 
Trail Making Test scores and the CEEB Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores are reported. Since the per- 
formance of these students is quite different from the 
performance of Ss reported in other studies, normative 
tables are presented for male undergraduates.—Journal 
abstract. 

40. La Barba, Richard C. (George Peabody Coll.) 
Relation of color responses on the Rorschach to qualita- 
tive scores on the Porteus Maze Test. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 61-62.— Qualitative scores on 
the Porteus Maze Test have been claimed to differen- 
tiate delinquents and non-delinquents and criminals and 
non-criminals, to indicate impulsivity and acting-out 
tendencies. Such characteristics are also claimed to be 
described and predicted by the use of color responses on 
the Rorschach test. Both tests were administered to a 
random sample of 15 white male patients in a state 
hospital, who ranged in age 16-50. No significant 
correlations between qualitative scores on the Porteus 
and Rorschach responses were obtained. Porteus scores 
differentiated those Ss with a history of acting out or 
arrests more accurately than did Rorschach color 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

41. Lecznar, William B., & Klesch, John К. De- 
velopment and preliminary validation of the Electronic 
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Data Processing Test-63. USAF PRL TR No. 65-12, 15 
p.—To identify airmen who can be trained to handle 
new electronic data processing equipment the Electronic 
Data Processing Test-63 (EDPT-63) was developed. It is 
composed of 4 subtests: Arithmetic Reasoning, Figure 
Analogies, Number Series, and Verbal Analogies. This 
report covers its development and initial validation for 
technical courses 685XO and 687XO. EDPT-63 was 
found to have substantial validity for all of the samples 
available. In many instances, it was the best single 
predictor and when its 4 subtests were optimally 
weighted, they yielded a substantially higher multiple 
опор than all other predictors combined.—USAF 

L. 

42. Liberty, Paul G., Vitola, Bart M., & Pierson, 
Jerome S. (Personnel Res. Lab., Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Set and content scores for personality scales and 
response styles in the MMPI. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 326-331.—Set and content 
scores from 3 MMPI scales, Edwards SD scale, the 

- Manifest Anxiety scale (MA), and the Masculinity- 
Femininity (Mf) scale, were derived by an adaptation of 
the Helmstadter technique for obtaining separate 
(acquiescence) set and content scores from personality 
scales. In a factor analysis of scores for 150 male college 
Ss on 54 variables, the MA-Set and SD-Set variables 
defined a common factor, but only the Mf-Set variable 
loaded the 2nd, or acquiescence, factor. The incon- 
sistency of these results indicated that the set formula 
was not consistently measuring, or reflecting, acqui- 
escence, or any other construct, and furthermore 
suggested the need for caution in making acquiescence 
interpretations based on the Helmstadter procedure. 
Some speculations were advanced to account for the 
disparate results of the set variables, such as the degree 
of true-false and SD-SUD keying in the “parent” scales. 
A systematic variation of such scale keying in future 
research may indicate what the set procedure is measur- 
ing and have potential implications for the clarification 
of the nature of acquiescence in personality scales, (34 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

43. Marais, Н. C., & Struempfer, D. J. W. (Potch- 
efstroom U., Port Elizabeth, South Africa) DAP 
Body-Image Disturbance Scale and quality of drawing. 
posed & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 196.—DAPs 
were rated on the Quality Scale and a group close to the 
median was selected. Their DAPs were scored on the 
Body Image Disturbance Scale; the highest and lowest 
scoring 25% groups were then selected. These groups 
differed as to degree of integration of body concept 
(reflected by associative listing of body parts) and 
number of disturbances projected in a tachistoscopic 
test, but not on Rorschach Barrier and Penetration 
scores.—Author abstract. 

44. Norman, Warren T. (U. Michigan) Double-split 
cross-validation: An extension of Mosier's design, two 
undesirable alternatives, and some enigmatic results. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 348-357.—3 
possible extensions of Mosier’s double cross-validation 
(DCV) design are considered for the multiple-criterion 
case. 1 extension, double-split cross-validation (DSCV), 
is defended as preferable on grounds of unbiasedness, 
relative efficiency of estimation, and procedural sim- 
plicity. An empirical test of the rationale, employing 
self-report inventory predictors and peer-rating criterion 
measures for 5 personality variables, is reported. Re- 
sults support the arguments in favor of the DSCV 
design but highlight the need for the development ofa 
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multiple-criterion extension of the theory and tech- 
niques of multiple linear regression analysis for use in 
studies employing this design.—Journal abstract. 

45. Rogers, Miles S., & Shure, Gerald H. (System 
Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) An empiri- 
cal evaluation of the effect of item overlap on factorial 
stability. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 221-233. 
—The effect of item overlap on interscale factorial 
composition has not been satisfactorily clarified by 
previous empirical studies. This study reports the effect 
of removing item overlap from the 18 scales of the CPI 
by a newly developed method of random scale assign- 
ment of multiple-keyed items. Objective measures of 
factor similarity reveal only slight differences in CPI 
factorial structure whether based on original scales or 
on scales with removal of item overlap. Partial similar- 
ity of the CPI factor structure to that found in a factor 
analysis of CPI overlap correlation (interscale correla- 
tion due solely to overlapping items) is interpreted in 
terms of CPI scale-construction procedure.—Author 
abstract. 

46. Swinchoski, Albert A. (Wisconsin State Coll., 
Superior) A standardized music achievement test battery 
for the intermediate grades. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1965, 13(3), 159-168.—Report of the con- 
struction, validation and standardization of a music 
achievement test, designed for use with grades 4-6, 
which is being revised.—D. S. Higbee. 

47. Vinsonhaler, John F. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Stochastic models for repeated presentations of 
Drm test items. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1164. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


48. Sharp, Heber C. (Utah State U.) Identifying 
placebo-reactors. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 
205-212.— Research indicates that the placebo reactor 
may be found in sufficient numbers to cause a possible 
contamination of frponmental data. A pilot study of 88 
Ss drawn from college students enrolled in general 
psychology were given identical capsules: a placebo and 
a drug (5 mg destroamphetamine or 2 rains caffeine) in 
a double-blind arrangement. 33.9% of males and 55.6% 
of females responded to the placebo. An inventory was 
constructed employing items concerned with anxiety, 
religion, self-sufficiency, attitude toward self, dominance 
and dependency, scored for total points or as subtests. 
Placebo Ss tended to score high, nonplacebo Ss tended 
to score low. 30 male and 30 female Ss were selected оп 
their high and low scores. Each received a drug and pill. 
Sex differences were found. Subtests of anxiety, self- 
sufficiency, and dominance were best predictors. 
—Author abstract. 


APPARATUS 


49. Coyle, F. A., Jr, & Melvin, К. B. (U. 
Alabama) Operandum for Arthropoda. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 100.—An easily constructed 
device, a miniature see-saw, is described which can be 
used to measure the behavior of Arthropods. A copper 
strip serves as the runway for the insect. Movement 
displaces the strip which contacts copper lates at either 
end of the small enclosed experimental chamber. Shifts 
of position by the organism can be recorded by the 
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beginning and end of electric current flow through the 
strip and the plate at either end of the chamber. Amyl 
acetate is suggested as a possible positive reinforcer for 
cockroaches.—Author abstract. 

50. Dixon, Cormen C., & Curry, Barbara. Some 
thoughts on the communication board. Cerebral Palsy 
Journal, 1965, 26(4), 12-13.—Uses of the board, both as 
an avenue of communication and as facilitation to the 
development of speech and language, are briefly de- 
scribed.—T. E. Newland. ds 

51. Doolittle, T. L., & Logan, Gene A. (California 
State Coll, Los Angeles) A device for measuring 
simultaneous flexion strength of both wrists. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 121-122.—4A description of a 
device for measuring the simultaneous flexion strength 
of both wrists is presented, with the necessary informa- 
tion for its construction. A study establishing the 
reliability of the device is reported.—Journal abstract. 

52. Marx, Melvin H., Tombaugh, Tom N., Hatch, 
Robert S., & Tombaugh, Jo W. (U. Missouri) Con- 
trolled operant conditioning boxes with discrete-trail 
programming for multiple experimental use. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 247-254.—Modified operant- 
conditioning boxes were specifically developed with 
retractable 4% to introduce discrete-trail methodology 
into the operant-conditioning box. The apparatus can 
also be used with orthodox free operant procedures. 
The boxes are incorporated into a system utilizing Jones 
plugs for automatic programming and paper-tape 
punches and an IBM 024 Card Punch for automatic 
data collection. Simulation of T-maze (choice) as well 
as runway situations is possible by the use of multiple 
bars and magazines. The present repórt describes the 
major components, the programming and data- 
collection systems, and the experimental programs 
possible with the apparatus.—Journal abstract. 

53. Vetter, Robert J. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) A 
simple device for demonstrating Duncker's induced move- 
ment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 177-178. 
—А device for demonstrating Duncker's induced move- 
ment (IM) is described. A black-bordered vertically- 
oriented rectangle enclosing a dot is presented on each 
side of a display, which is rotated on a record turntable. 
Upon rotation an objectively stationary point is seen as 
oscillating vertically (IM) in the direction opposite that 
shown by the rectangles.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


54. Miller, Nuran T. (Indiana U.) Behavioral 
consequences of a pre-time-out stimulus associated with a 
response-contingent and a non-response-contingent time 
out. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 505. 

55. Stevens, Joseph C., Herrnstein, Richard J., & 
Reynolds, George S. (Eds.) (Harvard U.) Laboratory 
experiments in psychology. NYC: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1965. 155 p. $4.00. 

56. Terrill, Anne S. (U. Pittsburgh) Stimulus 
extensity and response intensity in stimulus generaliza- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 510. 


THEORIES 
PSYCHOPHYSICS 


57. Colgan, Carroll. The effect of observational 
technique on brightness enhancement. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 78(3), 471-475.—3 groups of 12 Os 
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each, by means of adjustment, matched a steady light to 
a flickering light in brightness terms, for 17 different 
flash-rates. Instructions included: (1) no special instruc- 
tions; (2) e мны alone; and (3) on- and off-periods 
of flashing. The greatest enhancement occurred at 4.5 
cps for all groups. The on-period groups had greater 
enhancement, than either the on-and-off-period group 
or the group with no instructions.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

58. Teghtsoonian, Martha. The judgment of size. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(3), 392-402. 
—Size judged by scaled method of magnitude-estima- 
tion is related to physical size through “power func- 
tion.” This power function exponent takes a value of 
1.0, or judged size may correspond to physical size but 
only under specific circumstances which are: (1) judg- 
ments of linear dimensions, and (2) when the area-ratios 
can be judged successfully on basis of length and 
physical area estimations. In judging apparent size of 2- 
and 3-dimensional figures, the power function is con- 
siderably less than unity, that is, for 2-dimensions about 
0.8, aie 3-dimensions about 0.7. Form appears not to 
influence either values.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


PERCEPTION 


59. Braine, Martin D. S., & Shanks, Betty L. (Wal- 
ter Reed Army Inst., Washington, D.C.) The conserva- 
tion of a shape property and a proposal about the origin 
of the conservations. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 19(3), 197-207.—The development of a grasp of 
the distinction between real and phenomenal shape is 
explored in an experiment in which refraction in water 
is used to make bent rods look straight and straight 
rods look bent. Responses were required to the ques- 
tions “Which looks bent?" and “Which is really bent?" 
Results showed that most children are capable of 
Eu Saag a real and phenomenal shape by about 5 
yr. of age. The age trends found are the same as those 
previously found in 3 size conservation experiments. It 
is suggested that this concordance in results is due to 
the development of a quite general distinction between 
real and phenomenal properties of objects, and that this 
distinction is the basis of the conservations. This 
proposal is elaborated; it differs from Piaget's views in 
implying that the conservation of non-quantifiable 
attributes (e.g., shape) exists and has the same basis as 
the conservation of quantifiable attributes.—Journal 
abstract. 

60. Brown, W. P. (U. Aberdeen, England) Further 
Comments on perceptual defence. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 312-313. 

61. Coles, E. M. (U. British Columbia) Comment 
on W. P. Brown's conception of perceptual defence. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 311-312. 

62. Dittmann, Allen T., Parloff, Morris B., & 
Boomer, Donald S. Facial and bodily expression: A 
study of receptivity of emotional cues. Psychiatry, 1965, 
28(3), 239-244.—15 psychotherapists and 9 Professtonsi 
dancers viewed soundless motion pictures of psycho- 
therapy sessions and rated both facial and bodily 
expression for pleasantness and unpleasantness. À 
psychiatric dance therapist was also interviewed. Danc- 
ers tended to be better able to judge affect—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

63. Porzemsky, J., Wapner, S., & Glick, J. 
A. (Clark U.) Effect of experimentally-induced self- 
object cognitive attitudes on body and object perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 187-195.—In 2 
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experiments (Exp. I with 32 Ss and Exp. II with 16 Ss), 
it was demonstrated that experimentally-induced cogni- 
tive attitudes of fusion or "depolarization" and of 
separation or "polarization" of self and object sig- 
nificantly affect apparent location of fingertip (body 
perception) and apparent location of target (object 
perception), when $ is instrumentally related to an 
object (target) by pointing. The physical distance 
between apparent fingertip and apparent target location 
is significantly smaller under a “depolarized” compared 
with the “polarized” cognitive attitude. Both apparent 
fingertip and apparent target location shift relatively 
toward each other under “depolarized” compared with 
“polarized” attitudinal conditions. The findings are 
interpreted in terms of organismic-developmental theo- 
ry.—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


64. Brown, L. B., & Houssiadas, L. (U. Manawatu, 
New Zealand) The perception of illusions as a constancy 
phenomenon. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
56(2-3), 135-141.— The view, recently revived, that the 
non-veridical perception of visual illusions results from 
Size constancy processes set up by the depth features of 
flat figures has been tested with a series of 8 stimuli. 
Data collected from experiments with 44 Ss suggest that 
this view applies only to a limited range of visual 
illusions and that, therefore, it has not the generality 
claimed by its proponents.—Journal abstract. 


Time 
VISION 


Perception 


65. Baird, John C. (Princeton U.) Area and 
distance estimation of multiple stimuli. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 497. 

66. Dunn, Bruce E., Gray, Gary C., & Thompson, 
Douglas. (U. Minnesota) Relative height on the 
picture-plane and depth perception. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(1), 227-236.—Geometric considerations 
of the 2-dimensional projection of the 3-dimensional 
visual field led to hypotheses about the possible effect 
on depth perception of: relative height in the picture 
plane, the type of supplied reference plane, and angle of 
regard. In 3 experiments Ss viewed pairs of equidistant, 
horizontal rods in front of 1 of 4 backgrounds, with 
either an upward or downward angle of regard. The 
results confirm the hypothesis that relative height can 
operate to influence depth perception, that the type of 
background influences depth perception in the predicted 
direction, and that a response set resulting in a tendency 
for Ss to see higher objects as farther irrespective of the 
reference plane also occurs. The effects of angle of 
regard and of degree of vertical separation were not 
completely elucidated.—Journal abstract. 

67. Elias, Merrill F., Snadowsky, Alvin M., & Rizy, 
Edward F. (Air Development Cent., Griffiss AFB, 
N.Y.) Identification of televised symbols as a function of 
symbol resolution. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(1), 91-99.—2 experiments were performed to deter- 
mine the effect of symbol resolution on speed and 
accuracy of identification of televised letters and num- 
bers. Ss viewed 36 symbols 10 times under 9 conditions 
of symbol resolution (3-11 scan lines per symbol), and 
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under a solid-symbol (nontelevised) control condition. 
For most symbols, accuracy of identification seriously 
deteriorated below 5 lines. Speed performance showed a 
progressive improvement from 5-11 lines but did not 
reach a level obtained with solid symbols. It was 
concluded that 11 lines approaches an optimal level of 
resolution, and that uction in symbol resolution 
much below 11 lines should be approached with 
caution.—Journal abstract. 

68. Fehrer, Elizabeth. (Brooklyn Coll) Contribu- 
tion of perceptual segregation to the relationship between 
stimulus similarity and backward masking. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 27-33.—This experiment 
confirms an earlier finding that similarity in size 
between test and masking stimuli is directly related to 
the extent of backward masking. In addition, it is 
shown that this relation is in part due to the greater 
difficulty in perceptually segregating test from mask 
when these are similar in size. The remainder of the 
effect, however, seems attributable to a retroactive 
masking effect that varies directly with stimulus similar- 
ity.—Journal abstract. 

69. Geissler, Н. G. (Humboldt U., Berlin, W. 
Germany) Kurzfristige adaptive Prozesse bei der Wahr- 
nehmung der Vertikalen als Spezialfülle allgemeiner 
туса Transformationsprozesse. [Short-time 
adaptation in the perception of verticals as special cases 
of general, psychological transformation processes.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1964, 170(3-4), 201-210.—A 
discussion and graphic presentation of present and 
future models for the perception of verticals. The 
Aubert phenomenon and the size of the visual field and 
the errors in relation to time were considered. Sug- 
tont for models serving multidimensional and 

gural perceptions were made.—F. Wesley. 

70. Krimse, W. (Karl-Marx U., Leipzig, E. Ger- 
many) Messende Versuche über die Gróssenkonstanz bei 
der optischen Wahrnehmung. [Experiments measuring 
size-constancy during optical perception.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie, 1964, 170(3-4), 225-241.—Ss were required 
to adjust the size of a forward triangle presented at 
varying distances, so that it became congruent with a 
background triangle of constant size and distance. The 
convergence phenomenon seems to be sufficient to 
explain the minimal adjustment required with binocular 
vision within a 12.5-100 cm range. Monocular vision 
also required adjustments proportional to object dis- 
tance and size of retinal image. Monocular adjustment 
values were 20-25% below binocular values. Size 
constancy ceased under the exclusion of accommoda- 
tion.—F. Wesley. 

71. Lobb, Harold. (U. Western Ontario, Cana- 
da) Vision versus touch in form discrimination. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(3), 175-187.—2 experi- 
ments were conducted to compare tactual and visual 
performance following different training. In each ex- 
periment, 4 groups of 10 Grade 8 students performed 
the task of discriminating an angularly shaped object 
from 3 similar objects. During a trial, S Ist examined , 
the shape to be learned visually or chuy for about 
15 sec. (reinforcement), and then received the 4 shapes 
in succession, visually or tactually, as a test of form 
discrimination, The 4 groups were distinguished by 
reinforcement modality and test modality in a 2 X 2 
factorial design, repeated for 5 trials. Pooled results for 
5 sets of shapes showed in the 151 experiment that vision 
was more effective than touch in learning to dis- 
criminate forms unimodally. When discrimination re- 
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quired joint participation of the 2 modalities, sequence 
vt was superior to sequence tv early in training. In the 
2nd experiment, which employed more difficult discrim- 
inations, visual superiority became further accentuated. 
In both experiments cross-modal conditions interacted 
with training. The findings tended to clarify previous 
inconsistencies in the literature, which were interpreted 
as compatible with recent evidence of visual dominance 
over touch. Consideration was given to some possible 
explanations for the weakness of form perception or 
discrimination by touch.—Journal abstract. 

72. Margolis, Reuben A. (Columbia U.) Perceptual 
mechanisms and the stress of impending surgery. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 494-495. 

73. Miller, Grant D., Anderson, Duane A., & 
Simonson, Ernst. (U. Minnesota) Foveal flicker fusion 
using a moving stimulus. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(1), 43-51.— The relationship between stimulus 
velocity and the critical-flicker-fusion frequency (CFF) 
of an intermittent visual stimulus was investigated by 
modulating the sweep-s and intensity of an oscillo- 
scope beam. When $; ted upon a stationary point, 
CEE showed an approximately linear increase as a 
function of velocity. Velocity did not, however, in- 
fluence CFF when S fixated on the moving stimulus. 
The multiple correlation (.68) between CFF determina- 
tions obtained with a stationary stimulus vs. those 
obtained with several different velocities implies that the 
same mechanisms which determined CFF under the 
former condition were also operative in the latter. The 
trend of the bivariate correlations between the average 
CFF values for isolated pairs of experimental condi- 
tions suggests that an additional factor, possibly spatial 
acuity, may have become progressively dominant as 
velocities exceeded 1.08°/ѕес. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

Uo Fark, depth N. ME Rainey) The role A motion 

lax perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(1), 507. 

75. Poulton, E. C. (Applied Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Letter differentiation and rate of 
comprehension in reading. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(5), 358-362.—375 adults were given 90 sec. to 
read passages of about 450 words printed in 1 of 7 
typefaces equated for size. They had then to answer 10 
open-ended questions on the content. Of the typefaces 
without serifs Gill Medium, the letters of which were 
judged by typographical experts to be fairly strongly 
differentiated, was comprehended reliably faster than 
Grotesque 215 and 2 versions of Univers, in which the 
letters were judged to be less well differentiated (p 
« .05). There were no reliable differences between the 
serif typefaces, Bembo an old style, Baskerville a 
transitional, and Modern Extended Number 1, nor 
between the serifed and sans-serifed typefaces.—Journal 

abstract. 


76. Ranney, Jane E. (Michigan State U.) Percep- 
tion of subfusional photic intermittencies under various 
intensities and pulse-to-cycle fractions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(1), 508. 

77. Spigel, Irwin M. (Ed.) (U. Toronto) Readings 
in the study of visually perceived movement. NYC: 
Harper & Row, 1965, 347 p. $6.95. 

78. Thomson, J. J. (U. Reading, England) Some 
studies of pattern perception using a stabilized retinal 
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image. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 
121-133.—Using a stabilization device capable of cover- 
ing 30° of the visual field, targets of various shapes were 
studied extensively. Very large and consistent differ- 
ences were found between the percentage disappear- 
ances of most targets and this was found not to be a 
function of length of line or boundary. The presence of 
corners and intersections in a target increased per- 
centage disappearance. Jagged, angular figures dis- 
appeared more than rounded, topological ji similar 
ones. When acute angles were present, the disappear- 
ance rate was radically raised. About 10% of the time 
when a target disappeared, it disappeared as a complete 
unit, though this figure varied somewhat from target to 
target and was very high in the case of the circle. A 
mean of about 15% of all disappearances were 
‘patterned’ or ‘structured’, and these proportions held 
true for all subjects tested.—Journal abstract. 

79. Volkmann, John, & Corbin, Horace H. Further 
experi: on the of visual search. USAF ESD 
TDR No. 65-169, 92 p. —2 essential terms, critical 
number and basal time, were defined as follows: Median 
latency of search is plotted as a function of the number 
of elements in the matrix, for each S and experimental 
condition. At low numbers of elements the latency is 
nearly constant; this is the basal time. Then there occurs 
a transition to longer latencies. The critical number is 
the number of elements at which the transition occurs. 
Exp. I tried to discover whether the critical number 
varies with the density of the stimulus matrix. Results 
show that, over the entire range of densities employed, 
it does. Nevertheless, the area corresponding to the 
critical number is apparently constant over a range of 
low densities. (This is the area of fast search.) Over a 
range of high densities, this area decreases considerably. 
Basal time does not vary with density. Exp. II checked 
the Ist one, and provided evidence on the shape of the 
area of fast search.—USAF ESD. 

80. Willingham, Welborn K. (Texas Technological 
Coll) Perception of visual movement aftereffect as a 
function of ic brain damage, age, and education. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1178-1179. 

81. Zuercher, John D. (U. Illinois) Visual recogni- 
tion as a function of an intermittent stimulus varied over 
time. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 511. 


Color Vision 


82. Frost, B. J. (Dalhousie U.) Subjective colors: 
An objective-color artifact. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
60(2), 251-254.—K nehr and Lorenz's new method of 
producing subjective colors (1964) is examined. Al- 
though Ss’ spectrometer matches agree closely with 
those reported by these authors, colored photographs 
reveal the presence of objective colors. Fluorescent-light 
sources used to produce these effects have peak energy 
outputs corresponding to Ss' matches. Since these blue 
and yellow peaks reach maximum intensity at different 
stages of an AC cycle, they are spatially separated on 
the rotating disc by a double stroboscopic effect. 
—Author abstract. 

83. McCollough, Celeste. The conditioning of color- 
perception. American Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(3), 
362-378.—For 75 days the author wore a blue-green left 
and red right glass on the right eye, but only Ros glass 
on the left eye. Measurements of gaze-contingents were 
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made 5, 9 and 10 wk. after. No evidence of gaze- 
contingent difference in color-perception was found in 
either eye, but the right fovea did show less sensitivity 
to both red and blue-green colors than the left eye. Ivo 
Kohler had previously carried on a similar experiment, 
but found gaze-contingent color-differences after 2-mo 
exposure to blue and yellow colors. He interpreted this 
as “conditioned sensations.” —O. I. Jacobsen. 

84. Navrat, Marion L. (Wichita State U.) Color tint 
matching by children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(1), 215-222.—160 children, 10 males and 10 females 
each from age levels 3-10, made color tint matchings 
with 2 sets of materials. An 8 X 2 X 4 factorial 
design was employed. The results showed: (a) Ss 
matched figures with fewer errors than they made in 
matching squares; (b) success in color matching varied 
with age; (c) red, yellow, blue, and green were not 
discriminated with the same relative accuracy at all age 
levels; (d) Ss matched figures of most preferred-least 
preferred colors with fewer errors than squares of most 
preferred-least preferred colors; (e) the most preferred 
color was blue, followed by red, green, and yellow; and 
(f) no sex differences were observed.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


85. Greupner, Beate. (U. Dresden, E. Germa- 
ny) Untersuchungen zum Lidschlaggeschehen bei Tátig- 
keiten mit unterschiedlichen Anforderungen an die visuelle 
Kontrolle und bei unterschiedlicher Voriibung. [Blinking 
during activities requiring various degrees of visual 
control and practice’) Zeitschrift n Psychologie, 1964, 
170(3-4), 171-200.—Involuntary blinking was examined 
during 3 different hand-eye coordination tasks. In 
general, blinking increases with increasing practice, and 
occurs mostly at moments least disturbing to the task. 
During tasks which require pointing to alternate aims, 
the frequency, duration and locus of blinking became 
congruent with the rhythmic response motions. Track- 
ing tasks resulted in less blinking than tasks which 
required more discontinuous eye movements.—F. 
Wesley. 

86. Krause, Werner. (Humboldt U., Berlin, W. 
Germany) Ein einfacher Integrator für elektromyo- 
graphische Untersuchungen. [A simple integrator for 
electromyographic investigations.] Zeitschrift für Psy- 
chologie, 1964, 170(3-4), 270-279.— The advantages and 
disadvantages of the integrated electromyogram were 
described and a simple integrator was introduced.—F. 
Wesley. » 

87. Makarov, P. O., & Matoyan, D. S. (Ukhtomskii 
Physiological Institute, Leningrad State U., USSR) A- 
dekvatometriya i diskretometriya migatel’nogo refleksa. 
[Adequatometry and discretometry of the wink reflex.] 
Biofizika, 1965, 10(2), 297-303.—The authors adduce 
and compare experimental data, procured with respect 
to 2 reactions (speech and winking) in the course of 
investigating the differentiated excitability and func- 
tional lability of the cornea, utilizing an adequate 
stimulus (air jet).—/. D. London. 

88. Shakhnovich, А. R. (Burdenko Inst. Neuro- 
surgery, Moscow, USSR) qoc est 
optokineticheskogo nistagma. [On the 
арке nystagmus.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(2), 304- 
308.—A study of the mechanism behind disturbances of 
optokinetic nystagmus in the presence of focal injuries 
of the brain.—/. D. London. * 
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89. Brandt, John F. (State U. Iowa) Frequency 
discrimination following auditory fatigue. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 499-500. 

90. Irwin, R. J., & Mills, A. W. (Tufts U., 
England) Matching loudness and vocal level: An ex- 
periment requiring no apparatus. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 143-146.— Both the loudness 
of a sound and the apparent magnitude of a self- 
produced vocal response (autophonic response) can be 
described as power functions of sound pressure, al- 
though with different exponents. 2 scales, 1 of loudness, 
the other of autophonic level, can therefore be specified 
as a function of the same sound pressures. Under these 
circumstances theory predicts that loudness should be 
roportional to the square root of apparent autophonic 
evel. 2 separate but similar classroom experiments were 
performed, in each of which 1 person made autophonic 
responses of 6 different magnitudes whose loudnesses 
were judged by the members of the class. The obtained 
exponents between the 2 scales so erected was 0.52 in 1 
demonstration and 0.53 in the other, thus confirming 
the prediction. The experiments used no apparatus since 
the only specification of the stimulus required was that 
the sound pressure produced by | S should be the same 
as that judged by another.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 
Speech Discrimination 
Audiometry 


91. Beck, Jacob, & Shaw, William A. (Harvard 
U.) Magnitude of the standard, numerical value of the 
standard, and stimulus spacing in the estimation of 
loudness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 151- 
156.—Experiments studied magnitude estimations of 
loudness as a function of the magnitude of the standard, 
the numerical value of the standard and the stimulus 
spacing. The results indicate that (a) the magnitude and 
numerical value of the standard may have marked 
effects on the judgment of loudnesses and (b) the 
distribution of the stimuli does not produce notable 
effects in the over-all form of the loudness function. 
Several possible sources of bias were investigated. 
—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


92. Collins, William E. (Civil Aeromed. Res. Inst., 
FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Adaptation to vestibular 
disorientation: II. Nystagmus and vertigo following high- 
velocity angular accelerations. Office of Aviation Medi- 
cine Report, No. 65-24, 10 p.— Professional figure 
skaters who, as part of their daily routine, subject 
themselves to high levels of disorientation and vertigo- 
producing stimuli, were given a series of laboratory tests 
consisting primarily of caloric irrigations and mild 
angular accelerations. Electronystagmographic (ENG) 
recordings and subjective reports were obtained. Brisk 
vestibular responses were found prompting an **on-ice" 
study employing telemetry of eye movements to an 
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ENG recorder and motion pictures. Data were obtained 
during and following normal high-velocity spins on ice. 
In the absence of opportunities for visual fixation, 
vigorous nystagmus, disorientation, and loss of balance 
occurred. The notion that complete suppression of 
vestibular responses occurs in figure skaters as a result 
of repeated exposure to high-velocity angular accelera- 
tions is not upheld by the present data.—Author 
abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


93, Ansfield, Paul J. (Purdue U.) A methodological 
Study of isolation: Some effects upon activity and 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1179. 

94, Dzhaparidze, M. A. [Features of a fixated set 
established for different temperatures.] Soobshcheniya 
Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, 1965, 38(1), 249-254. 
— Temperatures can fixate set. Such a set, fixated under 
the А of different temperatures, exhibits the 
same features as those of sets fixated with the participa- 
tion of the haptic and optic receptors. (Russian sum- 
тагу)—/. D. London. 

95. Holland, Clarence L., Jr. (Purdue U.) Human 
response to random vibration. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(2), 1183-1184. 

96. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Haber, Merry M. (Adel- 
phi Coll) Need for stimulation as a source of stress 
response to perceptual isolation. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 371-377.—The study was 
undertaken to see if Ss who had shown a greater stress 
reaction to perceptual isolation could be shown to have 
a greater “need” for stimulation than those who were 
not so stressed by isolation. Ss selected on the basis of 
their high or low reactions to the prior isolation 
experiment were tested in a second 3-hr perceptual 
isolation situation, only this time they were given the 
opportunity to make an operant response which would 
produce random visual or auditory stimulation depend- 
ing on their choice. Those previously stressed by 
isolation made significantly more responses for visual 
and auditory reinforcement than the low-stress group. 
All Ss responded more for visual than for auditory 
reinforcement. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


97. Dewson, James H., Dement, William C., & 
Simmons, F. Blair. (Stanford U.) Middle ear muscle 
activity in cats during sleep. Experimental Neurology, 
1965, 12(1), 1-8.—A high level of activity in the middle 
ear muscles was recorded from cats during rapid eye 
movement sleep. In contrast, these muscles were found 
to be relatively inactive during slow-wave sleep. This 
result was obtained from records both of the EMG of 
the middle ear muscles, and of the contraction-induced 
attenuation of a steady-state acoustic signal recorded at 
the round window. The activity of these muscles during 
sleep is thus apparently similar to that of the extra- 
ocular muscles. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

98. Domhoff, George W., Jr. (U. Miami) A 
quantitative study of dream content using an objective 
indicator of dreaming. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1159-1160. 

99. Goodenough, Donald R., Lewis, Helen B., Sha- 
piro, Arthur, & Sleser, Irving. (State U. New York, 
Brooklyn) Some correlates of dream reporting following 
laboratory awakenings. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
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Disease, 1965, 140(5), 365-373.—Ss experimentally a- 
wakened from rapid eye movement (REM)-period sleep 
sometimes report that they were thinking rather than 
dreaming. Therefore, comparison was made of (1) 
arousal thresholds and (2) eye-movement activity for 
REM periods which yielded the 2 different reports of 
thinking and dreaming. 46 young male Ss were paid to 
sleep in the laboratory. “The hypothesis that the 
thinking and dreaming labels were used indiscriminately 
by Ss was rejected, as it was found that the content of 
the thoughts usually resembled waking fantasies more 
than dreams in several respects. The possibility that the 
REM-period experience might actually have been more 
thoughtlike in some respects was also explored. In a few 
cases, thinking reports came from periods of particu- 
larly light sleep. In most cases, however, the REM 
periods which preceded thinking and dreaming reports 
could not be distinguished in terms of arousal thresh- 
olds or eye-movement (and, presumably, visual scan- 
ning) activity. The possibility was suggested that many 
thinking reports may be the result of a failure to recall 
dreamlike elements from the REM-period experience, 
or may represent arousal artifacts.” —N. Н. Pronko. 

100. Guilbaud, G., & Rosenblith, W. (Faculty Sci., 
Paris, France) Evolution chez l'Homme normal, au 
cours des différents stades de sommeil, des activités 
évoquées au vertex par diverses stimulations sensorielles. 
[Evolution in normal man, during different stages of 
sleep, of activities evoked at the vertex by various 
sensory stimuli.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
249-250.—Vertex responses, recorded from 9 young 
adults exposed to clicks or flashes every 3 sec. during 
the night, are described. Both modalities evoke re- 
sponses from the occipital vertex seen only during sleep. 
The form and evolution of the auditory and visual 
responses differ. These responses diminish during the 
eye movement phase of sleep.—C. J. Smith. 

101. Hauty, George T., & Adams, Thomas. (Civil 
Aeromed. Res. Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Pi- 
lot fatigue: Intercontinental jet flight 1. Oklahoma City 
to Tokyo and back. Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 
No. 65-16, 22 p.—6 Ss were given tests in Oklahoma 
City for 3 consecutive days. They were then transported 
to Tokyo for 10 days of testing and returned to 
Oklahoma City for 3 more test days. Rectal tempera- 
ture data showed that biological time had apparently 
shifted from Oklahoma City to Tokyo time within 3 
days, and from Tokyo to Oklahoma City time within 1 
day. Wide individual differences in the temperature 
curves were found, however. Performance on 2 tasks 
(reaction time and decision time) and self-ratings on 
subjective states were poorest during the Ist day in 
Tokyo and (to a lesser extent) on the Ist day of return 
to Oklahoma City.—W. E. Collins. 

102. Hodes, Robert. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) Ocu- 
lar phenomena in the two stages of sleep in the cat. 
Experimental Neurology, 1964, 9(1), 36-42.—The pupil 
is wider and the nictitating membrane more retracted in 
the stage of sleep characterized by a low voltage 
electrocortigram than in sleep with slow waves and 
spindles. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

103. Jacobson, A., Kales, A., Lehmann, D., & 
Hoedemaker, F. S. (U. California, Los Angeles) Mus- 
cle tone in human subjects during sleep and dreaming. 
Experimental Neurology, 1964, 10(5), 418-424.—It has 
been shown that dreams occur during EEG sleep stage 
I-rapid eye movement periods, and that simultaneously 
the tonus of some neck muscles decreases. To determine 
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the activity of other somatic muscle groups, the tonic 
electrical activity of 29 muscle areas was recorded from 
cutaneous bipolar electrodes on sleeping human Ss. The 
EEG and the eye movements were recorded simul- 
taneously. Indeed, tonus of most head and neck muscles 
studied decreased with the onset of EEG stage I-rapid 
eye movement sleep. Yet, trunk and limb muscles 
exhibited stable levels of tonic activity throughout the 
night with no change of level associated with rapid eye 
movement periods.—Journal abstract. 

104. Schechter, Naomi; Schmeidler, Gertrude R., & 
Staal, Murray. (City College, NYC) Dream reports 
and creative tendencies in students of the arts, sciences, 
and engineering. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(5), 415-421.—105 students of arts, sciences, and 
engineering were asked to report a dream and to take a 


"test which measures independence of judgment and 


relates to creativity. 4 predictions were stated: (a) 
(confirmed)—the proportion of dream recallers would 
be greatest among art students and least among 
engineering students; (b) (partially confirmed)—dream 
imaginativeness would be greatest among art students 
and least among engine eun students; (c) (not con- 
firmed)—dream recallers would have higher test scores 
than Ss who failed to recall a dream; (d) (confirmed) 
—there would be a positive relation between dream 
imaginativeness and test scores.—Journal abstract. 

105. Schonbar, Rosalea A. (Columbia U. Teachers 
Coll.) Differential dream recall frequency as a com- 
ponent of “life style”. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(5), 468-474.—The relation of dream recall 
frequency (DRF) to variables associated with field 
independence and motivation to recall was investigated. 
Recallers have lower M thresholds and do better on the 
Embedded Figures Test than nonrecallers. High re- 
callers feel more in control of their own lives than low 
recallers and have less curiosity into noninterpersonal 
matters. No differences were found in intolerance of 
ambiguity, total or interpersonal curiosity, future- 
orientation, or leisure-activity preferences. hese find- 
ings, in conjunction with what is already known about 
the correlates of differential DRF, suggest the existence 
of 2 life styles: the *'inner-acceptant," of which high 
DRF is a component and the "inner-rejectant," of 
which low DRF is a component. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


106. Cooper, Leslie M., & Pedersen, Darhl 
М. (Stanford U.) A note on the failure to find person- 
ality differences between volunteers and nonvolunteers for 
hypnotic research. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental. Hypnosis, 1965, 13(4), 274-278.—Per- 
sonality measures were administered to 136 students in 
an introductory psychology class at Brigham Young 
University. 30 Ss subsequently volunteered to have their 
hypnotic susceptibility assessed. There were no signifi- 
cant differences found between the means of the 
resulting 23 variables for the 30 volunteers and 106 
nonvolunteers. 2 variables (age and ego strength) 
showed significantly different variances for the 2 groups, 
but these may be attributed to chance because of the 
number of significance tests made.—Journal abstract. 

107. Field, Peter В. (VA Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
An inventory scale of hypnotic depth. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 
13(4), 238-249.—An inventory of 300 items describing 
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subjective experiences during hypnosis was administered 
to 102 students after they had wakened from hypnosis. 
The 38 items that correlated best with a standard 
measure of hypnotic susceptibility are proposed as an 
inventory measure of hypnotic depth. Items dealin; 
with absorption and unawareness, automaticity id 
compulsion, and discontinuity from normal experience 
correlated best with the criterion, while items dealing 
with conscious motivation to enter hypnosis, feelings of 
surface compliance with suggestions, and unusual bodi- 
ly sensations showed generally weaker relationships to 
the hypnotizability criterion.—Journal abstract. 

р 108. Gheorghiu, V. A. Untersuchung individueller 
Eigenheiten der Vorstellung mittels der Hypnose. [Inves- 
tigations into individual differences of concepts through 
d en Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 17(7), 265-274.—Drawings and verbal- 
chain associations obtained by posthypnotic suggestion 
to intensify or to reduce conceptions induced are 
сонар? with results obtained from the same Ss while 
awake. In all Ss, the drawings after a suggestion to 
reduce visual conception were less detailed than before. 
However, after a suggestion to increase visual con- 
ception only a small number of persons produced more 
expressive drawings.—K. J. Hartman. 

109. Hilgard, Ernest R., & Cooper, Leslie M. (Stan- 
ford U.) Spontaneous and suggested ре ат- 
nesia. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1965, 13(4), 261-273.—This investigation was 
carried out to obtain comparable figures on the 
prevalence of spontaneous and suggeste posthypnotic 
amnesia. 91 introductory psychology students were 
randomly assigned to | of 2 groups, and were required 
{о serve as Ss for 2 consecutive days. The standard 
induction of the Stanford Hypnotic ee Sega ks Scale, 
Form A was used on the Ist day, and that of Form B 
on the 2nd, Suggestibility items were then presented and 
served to appraise susceptibility and to test for amnesia. 
For | group, spontaneous amnesia was tested on the Ist 
day, and suggested amnesia on the 2nd day. This order 
was reversed for the 2nd group. Using as evidence of 
amnesia that 4 or fewer of the 10 possible items were 
recalled, 6 (7%) showed spontaneous amnesia on | of 
the 2 days, while a significantly larger number, 32 
(35%), showed suggested amnesia. en the groups 
were subdivided on the basis of susceptibility scores, it 
was found that there is a marked advantage for 
suggested amnesia over spontancous amnesia for highly 
susceptible hypnotic Ss, while this difference ДИДИ 
disappears for low Ss. It was further found that (a 
suggested amnesia is significantly pan than spon- 
taneous amnesia whether or not 1 follows the other, (b) 
there is a small effect of the suggested posthypnotic 
amnesia for all levels of susceptibility, but this becomes 

ronounced with suscep de scores of 6 and above, 
(o the highly susceptible hypnotic Ss show no more 
spontaneous posthypnotic amnesia than do other Ss. 


—Journal abstract. f 

110. Lee-Teng, Evelyn. (Calif. Inst. Technolo- 
gy) Trance-susceptibility, induction-susceptibility, and 
acquiescence as factors in hypnotic performance. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 383-389.— Scores 
from 103 Ss on a 60-item inventory of attitudes and 
experiences outside of hypnosis calles the Hypnotic 
Characteristics Inventory along with sum-true scores on 
an abbreviated form of the MMPI, and interviewer 
predictions, were entered into a correlational matrix 
together with later-obtained hypnotic susceptibility 
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scores derived from Stanford Hypnotic Suggestibility 
Scale Forms A and C. The matrix was factor-analyzed 
and rotated to a hypothetical structure. Hypnotic 
susceptibility was characterized by 2 oblique factors, 1 
termed  trance-susceptibility, the other induction- 
susceptibility. Questionnaire measures, which were 
found compounded with an acquiescence tendency, 
were correlated with trance-susceptibility but not 
induction-susceptibility, indicating a limitation in hyp- 
notic prediction from questionnaires. (15 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

111. Plapp, Jon M., & Edmonston, William E., 
Jr. (Washington U.) Extinction of a conditioned motor 
response following hypnosis. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(5), 378-382.—The administration of a 
standard hypnosis induction procedure to 6 randomly 
assigned experimental Ss resulted in the disappearance 
of a recently acquired conditioned motor response. 
When hypnosis was terminated by another standard 
procedure the CR reappeared. On subsequent trials its 
appearance followed the usual extinction pattern. An 
equated control group (6 Ss) gave responses that 
followed the usual extinction pattern during both a 
extinction trials. Possible interpretations were con- 
sidered and suggestions for further study made. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

112. Shor, Ronald E., & Orne, Martin T. (Eds.) (U. 
Pennsylvania) Nature of hypnosis: Selected basic read- 
^g "dens Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. 505 p. 

113. Wollman, Leo. Influence of hypnosis on the 
learning process. Journal of the American Society of 
Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1965, 12(3), 75- 
78.—''The use of hypnosis as an aid to the learning 
process is advocated."—J. Н. Manhold, Jr. 

114. Zamansky, Harold S., & Brightbill, Roger 
F. (Northeastern U.) Attitude differences of volunteers 
and nonvolunteers and of susceptible and nonsusceptible 
hypnotic subjects. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(4), 279-290.—A form 
of the Semantic Differential, containing 9 concepts 
related to h nosis and research, was administered to 
96 hypnotically inexperienced male Ss. The Ss were later 
asked to volunteer for a hypnotic experiment, and the 
hypnotic susceptibility of all volunteers (N — 51) was 
then determined. Semantic Differential responses of 
volunteers and nonvolunteers and of highly susceptible 
and unhypnotizable Ss were compared. Differences 
between groups, in both comparisons, were generally 
not statistically significant, a finding which suggests that 
there is no simple relationship between paper-and-pencil 
measures of attitudes and volunteering for hypnotic 
experiments or hypnotizability.—Journal abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


115. Holliman, Neil B. (U. Arkansas) The scaling 
of incentives and their ability to function as reinforcers in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1184. 

116. Hostetler, John P. (Purdue U.) The effect of 
manifest anxiety and extraneous stimulation of critical 
flicker frequency. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1184-1185. 

117. Otto, Wayne, & Britton, Gwenyth. (U. Geor- 
gia) Sense-impression responses to verbal and pictorial 
stimuli. /nternational Review of Applied Linguistics in 
Language Teaching (IRAL), 1965, 3(1), 51-56.—This 
study tried to determine whether a general tendency for 
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рісіогіа! stimuli to evoke more sense-impression re- 
sponses than verbal stimuli might be found. Tables 
make it clear that no such tendency was demonstrated. 
“On the contrary, the data showed that the verbal 
representations of stimuli tended to evoke significantly 
more sense-impression responses than did the pictorial 
ones. Analysis of sensory responses by grade level and 
by sex failed to show any deviation from this general 
findings by any group of Ss."—J. A. Lucker. 

118. Renne, Charles M. (St. Louis U.) The 
influence of monetary reward on intentional and incidental 
learning, irrelevant motor responding, and attending 

in children: A test of the generalized drive 
interpretation of incentive motivation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(1), 482-483. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


119. Baker, Robert W., & Madell, Thomas 
О. (Clark U.) A continued investigation of suscepti- 
bility to distraction in academically underachieving ana 
achieving male college students. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 56(5), 254-258.—This experiment 
refines and replicates an earlier investigation by the 
authors of differential susceptibility to distraction in 
academically underachieving and achieving male college 
students. Freshman underachievers and achievers per- 
formed a reading comprehension task once under 
ordinary test circumstances and once with auditory 
background of humorous conversation. Statistical anal- 
ysis confirmed the 3 experimental expectations that (a) 
underachievers and achievers would not differ in per- 
formance on the benign condition, (b) both types of 
subjects would show impaired performance on the 
distraction condition, but (c) underachievers would 
show the greater impairment. The results were discussed 
as illustrating the principle that personality differences 
not apparent under benign circumstances may become 
so under more stressful circumstances, and implications 
of this for psychodiagnostic testing were considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

120. Corcoran, D. W. J. (Applied Psychol. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, England) Personality and the in- 
verted-U relation. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
56(2-3), 267-273.—Difficulties with the postulated in- 
verted-U relationship between performance and arousal 
are discussed, with emphasis upon individual differences 
in level of arousal. Predictions concerning the behavior 
of highly aroused and less aroused Ss are made and 
tested in 2 experiments by relating changes in per- 
formance associated with increased and decreased levels 
of arousal to introversion score. Introverts behaved as 
highly aroused Ss were expected to and extraverts as 
less aroused Ss. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

121. Cunningham, John D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Einstellung rigidity in children. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 237-247.—The 
study identified age, sex, and IQ correlates of Einstel- 
lung rigidity in children aged 7-12 yr. A water-jar test 
and alphabet maze were administered under standard, 
speed, and stress conditions to experimental and control 
Ss. The water-jar test also was given to a small group 
with actual water and water containers. Results were 
analyzed in terms of "susceptibility to set” and "ability 
to overcome set." In general, the findings were in 
agreement with other studies of rigidity in older 
Ss:—Journal abstract. 

122. Gautier, H., Hanotel, H., & Hugelin, A. (Fac- 
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ulty Med., Paris, France) Niveau de vigilance et type 
des mouvements respiratoires chez l'Homme éveillé. 
[Level of vigilance and type of respiratory movements 
in waking man.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
246.—In experiments on 17 adult Ss, vigilance was 
estimated by EEG, GSR, and heart-rate measurements. 
Respiratory activity was assessed. by pneumotachogra- 
phy and rapid analysis of expired CO,. Vigilance levels 
were manipulated by a series of tasks. The results are 
entirely consistent with previous animal research. 
Changes in vigilance characteristically go with shorten- 
ing of expiration, and then an increase in the slope of 
inspiration. Tidal volume is unchanged during brief 
changes of vigilance, and diminishes during sustained 
attention. The effects of apnea are shown to be notably 
different.—C. J. Smith. 

123. Gibbs, C. B. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Probability learning in step-input 
tracking. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 
233-242.—6 men and 6 women tracked stimuli that 
demanded responses of unequal probability. The con- 
trol-display relation was directionally incompatible. 7 
the Ss used their nonpreferred hand. Many large 
directional errors occurred in early practice and these 
were amended after a mean delay of 0.24 sec. With 
continued practice, small errors persisted mainly in 
responses of low probability but the mean amendment 
time fell to 0.11 sec. These errors provided new, highly 
sensitive measures that revealed differences in per- 
formance associated with sex, hand preference and 
posue: (P < 0.01). The results are compatible with 

ypotheses that the speed, direction and extent of 
movement are determined by negative proprioceptive 
feedback and integral-error control (Gibbs, 1954). (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

124. Kaplan, Ira T., & Carvellas, Thomas. (New 
York U. Med. Cent.) Scanning for multiple targets. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 239-243.—S 
scanned a list of random letters looking for 1 to 5 target 
letters, which were read to him just before the list was 
presented. His scanning rate was estimated from a 
graph of the time required to find a target at different 
positions in the list. The more targets S was seeking, the 
more slowly he scanned. The time spent processing each 
non-target letter in the list increased in direct propor- 
tion to the number of targets for which S was 
searching.—Journal abstract. 

125. Lall, K. B. (Defence Sci. Lab., Delhi, In- 
dia) Some recent studies in vigilance. Defence Science 
Journal, 1964, 14(4a), 17-30.—Experimental studies and 
their theoretical analysis have showed the inadequacy of 
the existing theories and the need for a field approach to 
solve problems involving vigilance tasks. (45 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

126. Rabbitt, Patrick. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Re- 
sponse-facilitation on repetition of a limb movement. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 303-304. 

127. Schmidt, Linda L. М. (U. Texas) Idiodynamic 
associative sets and cognitive styles. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1163-1164. 

128. Schmidt, Marianne W. (U. Cincinnati) Mech- 
anisms of attention in reaction time and temporal 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
509-510. 2 

129, Simon, Rita А. (New York U.) Attentional 
variables and individual differences in autokinesis. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 495-496. 
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MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


130. Slak, Stefan, & Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh 
U.) Effects of intermittent illumination on. perceptual- 
motor performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 
49(5), 345-347.—The experiment was designed to de- 
termine whether under conditions of intermittent illu- 
mination there is a significant impairment in perform- 
ance as measured by perceptual-motor tasks. Per- 
formance on 5 such tasks under 5 conditions of 
flickering light was compared with performance under 
steady light. Time and error scores were considered. No 
gross detrimental effects of intermittent illumination 
were detected.—Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


131. Binaschi, S., & Pelfini, С. (U. Pavia, Italy) Gli 
effetti del rumore sui tempi di reazione: Rapporti tra 
rendimento e personalita. [The effects of noise on 
reaction times: The relationship between efficiency and 
personality.] Bollettino di Psicologia. Applicata, 1965, 
No. 67-68, 51-68.—From a group of 80 students ages 
19-22, 2 groups of 6 were selected which performed at 
the extremes of the labile/stable and the intro- 
vert/extravert scales of the Perugia questionnaire. Reac- 
tion times to visual and auditory stimuli were measured 
under conditions of both noise and quiet. The 
labile/extrovert group was found to have significantly 
shorter reaction times under all experimental conditions 
than the stable/introvert group. Significantly longer 
reaction times were found under the condition of noise, 
and reaction time was significantly shorter in the last 2 
of the 4 tasks, indicating a learning effect during the 
experiment. (27 ref.)—R. J. Kaplan. 

132. Borghi, John H. (U. Arizona) Distribution of 
human reaction time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(1), 212-214.—Over 4000 reaction times were collect- 
ed for 1 S in a 5-mo period. A normal distribution was 
approximated for the particular sensory-motor link 
studied.—Journal abstract. 

133. Di Lollo, Vincent, & Berger, Seymour М. (In- 
diana U.) Effects of apparent pain in others om ob- 
server's reaction time. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 573-575.—The reaction time 
(RT) of 4 groups of 25 Ss each was measured under the 
following conditions: Group SM (shock-movement) was 
told that an electric shock was being delivered to 
another person (performer) who responded with jerky 
arm movements; Group SNM (shock-no movement) 
received the same instructions but the performer made 
no arm movement; Groups NSM (no shock-movement) 
and NSNM (no shock-no movement) received the same 
treatment as Groups SM and SNM, respectively, with 
the omission of the shock instructions. The RT of 
Group SM was significantly faster than the other 3 
groups which performed at approximately the same 
level. The results are interpreted as supporting the 
notion that exposure to emotional manifestations of 
other people has activating effects on the O's RT. 
—Journal abstract. У 

134. Dimond, Stuart J. (Trinity Coll, Dublin, 
Ireland) Storage of information about time. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 261-262.—An experiment 
is described in which the detrimental effects of an 
auxiliary task on reaction time (RT) to periodically 
presented light stimuli were studied. RT stimuli were 
presented. periodically to 1 group of Ss throughout the 
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experiment and aperiodically to another. During the Ist 
¥, of the experiment both groups performed the RT task 
while simultaneously performing a key-pressing task, 
then both groups performed the RT task only. When 
performing the RT task only, the RTs of the ‘periodic’ 
group initially were of the same magnitude as those of 
the ‘aperiodic’ group but on subsequent periodic trials 
the RTs became significantly shorter. The results 
support the hypothesis that ability to gauge the time 
separating periodically occurring RT stimuli is impaired 
when $ is required simultaneously to perform an 
auxiliary task —Journal abstract. 

135. Elliott, Rogers. (Dartmouth Coll.) Reaction 
time and heart rate as functions of magnitude of incentive 
and probability of success. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 604-609.—The effects of 
3 probabilities of success (PS) and 3 magnitudes of 
incentive (MI) upon reaction time (RT) and heart rate 
(HR) were examined in 3 Ss, each repeating the matrix 
of conditions 10 times. Results depended upon Ss’ 
experience, with significant motivational effects on HR 
during the early sessions, but not later, and significant 
effects on speed during the later days, but not the 
earlier, The effects of PS and MI upon RT were 
interactive.—Journal abstract. 

136. Lamb, Jerry, & Kaufman, Herbert. (U. Con- 
necticut) Information transmission with unequally likely 
alternatives. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
255-259.—Previous investigators have concluded that 
the linear relation between reaction time (RT) and 
transmitted information found for equally likely stimuli 
(ELA) does not hold for unequally likely stimuli 
(ULA). However, the possibility still exists that a 
correspondence can be found by the use of a subjective 
probability measure. Accordingly, 9 Ss were run on a 
choice-RT task under conditions of both ELA and 
ULA stimuli. The results for the ELA data confirm 
previous findings. The results for the ULA data not 
only do not support the experimental hypothesis but are 
completely at variance with previous results.—Journal 
abstract. 

137. May, Merrill J. (U. Arizona) The psycho- 
logical refractory period as measured by eye-movement 
latencies to visual signals presented in sequence. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 505. 

138. Murphy, Lawrence E. (U. Arizona) Forearm 
muscular tension and simple human reaction time. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 505-506. 

139. Nickerson, Raymond S. (Decision Sci. Lab., 
Electronic Systems Div., Bedford, Mass.) Response 
time to the second of two successive signals as a function 
of absolute and relative duration of intersignal interval. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 3-10—An 
experiment was conducted to determine whether both 
the absolute and the relative duration of the S,-S, 
interval would affect the response time to the 2nd of 2 

successive signals (RT;) separated by an interval of brief 
but variable duration. 4 different experimental con- 


ditions sampled different but overlapping ranges of 


intervals, thus allowing comparisons between RTs 
obtained with intervals of the same absolute but 
different relative durations, and conversely, with the 
same relative but different absolute durations. Under 
these conditions, RT, varied inversely with both the 
absolute and the relative duration of interval over the 
range of intervals generally associated with psycho- 
logical refractory period.—Journal abstract. 

140. Smith, Leon E. (U. Iowa) Individual differ- 
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ences in’ maximal speed of muscular contraction and 
reaction time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
19-22.—50 college men participated in an investigation 
of the relationship between standing reaction time (RT) 
and the maximal vertical velocity which the body can 
generate while in contact with the ground. The results 
support recent studies which reflect the high degree of 
specificity of individual differences in motor abilities. 
The nonsignificant correlation of -0.31 indicates that 
vertical body speed cannot be predicted from a know- 
ledge of standing RT.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


141, Boersma, Frederick J. (Michigan State U.) 
Effects of delay of information feedback and length of 
postfeedback interval on linear programed learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1180. 

142. Dooley, Roger P., & Newton, John M. (U. 
Omaha) Transfer of training between quickened and 
unquickened displays. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965. 
21(1), 11-15.—Transfer effects between quickened and 
unquickened displays were assessed in terms of system 
error rather than the displayed error used in a previous 
study by Holland and Henson (see 32:2219). 12 Ss were 
divided into 2 groups of 6; each group received 100 
1-min learning trials on 1 display and then was switched 
to the other display for 5 trials. In both cases, transfer 
was positive but incomplete, a confirmation of Holland 
and Henson's findings. However, initial practice with 
the unquickened display was characterized by high 
performance variability, and this was not significantly 
reduced by previous practice with the quickened dis- 
play.—Journal abstract. 

143. Gulo, E. Vaughn, & Baron, Alan. (U. 

Maine) Classroom learning of meaningful prose by 
college students as a function of sensory mode of stimulus 
presentation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
183-186.—A classroom experiment was performed to 
determine whether auditory or visual presentation of 
meaningful material is more efficient in producing 
learning. Prose material was presented to 4 groups of 
college students, either visually, by giving each S a 
mimeographed copy of the material to read, or in the 
auditory modality by a lecturer actually present in the 
classroom, through a television monitor, or through a 
radio. A 5th (control) group read material irrelevant to 
the subsequent retention test. A multiple-choice reten- 
tion test indicated that with presentation time the same 
for all Ss, direct reading of the material (visual) 
roduced retention levels that were higher than those 
or the 3 auditory methods of presentation. This result 
was explained in terms of the greater practice oppor- 
tunities available to the direct reading group and the 
visual nature of the retention test. The absence of 
systematic differences among the 3 auditory groups 
suggested that when the only necessary channel of 
communication is auditory the incidental stimulation 
provided by the sight of the person making the 
presentation does not increase learning efficiency. 
—Journal abstract. 

144. Levine, Michael V. (Stanford U.) The gen- 
eralization function in the probability learning experi- 
ment. Institute ‘Mathematical Studies in Social Sciences, 
1965, TR No. 73, 110 p.—This report formulates and 
studies some methods for obtaining generalization 
functions from learning data. Consideration of mathe- 
matical questions led to the conclusion that the gen- 
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eralization function defined with respect toa slight 
modification of a familiar learning model is essentially 
determined by the behavior of the individual S in 1 
experiment. It was shown that generalization functions 
obtained by application of the methods can be used to 
predict certain empirical functions with great accuracy. 
The empirical generalization functions were studied in 
an attempt to describe and account for the relationship 
between the function and distribution of reinforce- 
ments.—IMSSS. 

145. Lowe, Herman. (U. Arkansas) The effects of 
generalized drive, cue position, and task difficulty on 
irrelevant cue utilization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1186-1187. 

146. Merrill, David M. (U. Illinois) Correction and 
review on successive parts in learning a hierarchical task. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(5), 225- 
234.—It was hypothesized that learning and retention of 
a hierarchical task are facilitated by mastering each 
successive part of the material before proceeding to the 
next. 62 Ss were randomly assigned to 5 groups and 
were presented a complex imaginary science by means 
of a computer-based teaching system. Group I (N = 14) 
received a correction/review procedure on 5 lessons and 
5 quizzes, Group II (N = 14) on lessons only, Group HI 
(N = 11) on quizzes only, and Group IV (N = 11) on 
neither lessons nor quizzes. Group V (N = 12) did not 
see any programed material but only a summary of the 
science. All groups received correction/review on the 
terminal test and were again tested without correc- 
tion/review 3 wk. later. The results contradicted the 
hypothesis. Groups receiving the most correction/re- 
view took progressively more time but did not make 
fewer errors.—Journal abstract. 

147. Rachman, S., & Grassi, J. (U. London, 
England) Reminiscence, inhibition and consolidation. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 157-162. 
—The inability of the 2-factor theory of inhibition to 
account for some of the experimental findings on 
psycho-motor learning has led Eysenck to formulate a 
new theory which introduces the concept of con- 
solidation. The present experiment describes an attempt 
to separate the inhibitory factors and the consolidation 
process. 55 Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 groups 
and made to practise on the pursuit rotor for 5 min. 
without a rest. They were then re-tested 4 hr. later and 
reminiscence scores were obtained. The results indicate 
that if an interfering task is given immediately after the 
initial practice period is completed, then the process of 
consolidating the motor learning is. adversely affected. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


148. Beach, Ruth I. (Columbia U.) The effect of 
avoidance training on extinction of a conditioned galvanic 
skin response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
497-498. 

149. Goldstein, Mymon, & Galef, Bennett G., 
Jr. (Princeton U.) Absolute and differential cuing of 
successive reversals. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(1), 159-166.—Successive reversals for a single pair of 
stimulus alternatives were signalled by means of a 
“differential” cuing method or | of 2 “absolute” cuing 
methods. Under differential cuing, there were 2 extra 
stimuli that corresponded to reversal and nonrevessal, 
respectively. Under absolute cuing, there was only 1 


extra stimulus, but its absence served as 1 signal and its 
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presence served as another. Both possible ways of 
pairing presence vs. absence with reversal vs. non- 
reversal were studied. There were 30 human Ss divided 
equally among the 3 methods. Differential cuing was the 
most difficult method. Absolute cuing was least difficult 
when presence of the extra stimulus was coupled with 
reversal and absence of the extra stimulus with non- 
reversal.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


150. Baugh, Joy C., & Baugh, James R. (Louisiana 
State U.) The effects of four types of music on the 
learning of nonsense syllables. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1965, 2(2), 69-71.—"50 college students participated in 
an experiment designed to study the effects of music on 
the learning of nonsense syllables. It was hypothesized 
that 4 types of music, classical, oriental, jazz, and 
rock-n-roll would have no effect on the learning of 
nonsense syllables. The results showed no significant 
difference between the classical, oriental, and. jazz 
groups and the control group. A significant difference 
was found, however, between the rock-n-roll group and 
the control group. Hence, the null hypothesis was 
rejected. A ‘familiarity’ interpretation of the results was 
then suggested.” —F. Triggs. 

151. Brennan, Joan. (New York U.) The effect of 
type of stimulus and reinforcement on verbal generaliza- 
tion in normals and schizophrenics. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(1), 487. 

152. Brewer, Charles L. (U. Arkansas) Presentation 
time, trials to criterion, and total time in verbal learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1180. 

153. Clance, Pauline R., & Dixon, Т. R. (U. 
Kentucky) The effect of previously learned verbal habits 
upon two response classes in verbal conditioning. Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 271-276.—Demonstrates 
that good-impression verbs and bad-impression verbs 
used in the sentences generated by Ss in verbal 
conditioning have a systematic effect upon the fre- 
quency with which the personal pronouns "[" and 
“we,” as well as the impersonal pronouns “һе” and 
“they,” are used. This observed discriminative-stimulus 
effect of the verb for the pronoun response is estab- 
lished prior to the experiment and exerts a systematic 
effect upon the critical-pronoun frequency in the oper- 
ant period. In addition, such previously learned verbal 
habits have a greater influence upon critical-response 
frequency in the acquisition period than does experi- 
mental reinforcement. These data corroborate previous 
findings and extend the number of subject pronouns 
affected by certain classes of verbs in this type of verbal 
conditioning.—Author abstract. 

154, Coleman, E. B. (New Mexico State U.) Learn- 
ing of prose written in four grammatical transformations. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 332-341.—4 
comparisons of pairs of grammatical transformations 
are reported. Active-verb transformations were found 
easier to learn than their nominalizations (p « 001), 
actives were easier to learn than their passives (p < 91), 
nonembedded sentences were easier to learn than their 
embedded counterparts (p « .05), and no significant 
difference was found between adjectivalizations and 
their counterparts using adjectives. 10 different cate- 
gories of active-verb sentences and their nominaliza- 
tions were examined and by determining which cate- 
gories of nominalizations were responsible for deleteri- 
ous effects, several rules for improving readability were 
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reexpressed in terms of grammatical transformations. 
The data were also used to examine the extent to which 
complex sentences are recoded and stored in memory as 
kernels. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

155. Dreyfus, Edward A. (U. Kansas) An investiga- 
tion of some parameters of mediation in pai iate 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 500-501. 

156. Floyd, Richard L. (U. Minnesota) Paired- 
associate learning: Relative contributions of differentia- 
tion "m paper. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1181-1182. 

157. Goss, Albert E., & Nodine, Calvin F. (U. 
Massachusetts) Paired-associates learning: The role of 
meaningfulness, familiarity, and familiarization. NYC: 
Academic Press, 1965. 358 p. $13.50. 

158. Helms, Donald L., & Kintz, B. L. (Ohio 
U.) The effect of rate of presentation of paired- 
associates on short-term retention. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 60(2), 147-154.—Each of 3 groups of 20 Ss was 
presented with a list of paired associates at rates of 1, 2, 
and 4 sec. Within each rate the Ss were tested at 
retention intervals of 0, 4, and 16 sec. 4 presentations of 
each list were given. The parametric data are reported 
as proportions of items correctly recalled and show 
clearly separated effects of all the variables used. 
—Author abstract. 

159. Holmstrom, Robert W., Jr. (Duke U.) Me- 
diated transfer in paired-associate learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 502-503. 

160, Humphrey, James H. (U. Maryland) Compari- 
son of the use of active games and language workbook 
exercises as learning media in the development of 
language understandings with third grade children. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 23-26.—2 equated 
groups of children were taught language understand- 
ings, | group through active games and the other 
through language workbook exercises. Using the differ- 
ences between pre- and post-test scores as criteria, the 
results suggested that children learned through both 
media. It also appeared that learning through active 
games was greater than with the language workbook 
exercises.—Journal abstract. 

161. Inglis, James, & Ankus, Mary N. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Effects of age om short- 
term storage and serial rote learning. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 183-195.—Describes the 
results obtained from 120 normal Ss aged 11-70 yr. in 
their reproduction of dichotic digits (а) when the order 
of recall is left to the free choice of the S, (b) when the 
order of recall has been specified before, and (c) after 
these digits have been delivered. The correlation of 

erformance on this task with performance on serial 
learning is also described. The results obtained confirm 
the view that it is a change in some short-term storage 
process rather than in any perceptual function which 
principally affects performance in this kind of experi- 
mental situation. Evidence was also obtained that 
short-term storage is an important, but not a unique 
component, of longer term learning. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

162. Kahn, Paul. (Bur. Child Guidance, Board 
Education, NYC) Time orientation and reading achieve- 
ment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 157-158. 
—It was hypothesized that underachieving readers 
would differ from normal readers on a score reflecting 
time orientation in terms of future time perspective. As 
expected, normal readers projected into the future to a 
significantly greater degree than poor readers.—Journal 


abstract. 
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163. Levin, Irwin P. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Induced muscle tension and response shift in paired- 
associate learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1),` 
504. 

164. McNulty, John A. (Dalhousie U., Cana- 
da) Short-term retention as a function of method of 
measurment, recording time, and meaningfulness of the 
material. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(3), 
188-196.—Ss were given a list of dissyllables containing 
high, medium, and low meaningful items to learn for 4 
trials. After each trial retention was measured by 1 of 
the following methods: (1) serial anticipation, (2) 
reconstruction, (3) unaided recall, or (4) recognition. 
Also varied was the time that Ss were allowed to record 
their retention, because this time variable has typically 
been uncontrolled in similar experiments. Results of the 
experiment showed that both method of measurement 
and time allowed to record retention were significant 
variables. The interaction between meaningfulness of 
the material and method of measurement was also 
significant. Low meaningful material appeared to be 
harder to recall, reconstruct, or serially anticipate than 
highly meaningful material, but was easier to recognize. 
This finding was attributed to a von Restorff contrast 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

165. Tulving, Endel; McNulty, John A., & Ozier, 
Marcia. (U. Toronto, Canada) Vividness of words and 
learning in free-recall learning. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 19(3), 242-252.—82 words of approx- 
imately equal frequency-of-occurrence value were rated 
for vividness (V) and meaningfulness (M) by 2 inde- 
pendent groups of 100 raters. From this set of words 3 
lists of 16 words each were then constructed. The lists 
varied in V, but were equal in M. They were used as 
learning materials in an experiment that was designed 
(1) to investigate the relation between V and free recall, 
and (2) to demonstrate learning to learn effects. The 
results showed that Ss learned lists of higher V more 
readily than the list of low V, and subsequent lists more 
readily than the Ist. Subjective organization scores were 
related to both vividness and learning to learn effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

166. Warr, Peter В. (U. Sheffield, England) Repe- 
tition and verbal learning. British Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 56(2-3), 147-156.—An analysis is developed of 
the possible consequences of presenting for learning an 
item amongst others in a list, and a hypothesis is 
generated about the factors determining which of these 
outcomes will occur. A technique for measuring the 
effect of repetition is described and discussed. 2 
experiments are reported which test predictions about 
the manner in which task difficulty mediates the effect 
of repeated presentation. The results appear to confirm 
the predictions. Some implications of these experiments 
are considered. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

167. Willemsen, Eleanor L. (Stanford U.) The 
effect of affective labeling of response items on verbal 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 485. 


Reinforcement 


168. Goldstein, Mymon, & Weber, Robert J. 
(Princeton U.) Contingent discrimination in humans. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 171-176.—6 
groups of 10 human Ss, 14-18-yr-old, performed 
4-display contingent discrimination tasks in which 
reinforcement was governed by 1 of 2 possible extra 
stimuli added to otherwise conventional discrimination 
displays. Each extra stimulus was related either to the 
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identity or the position of the correct choice. Few errors 
occurred when identity of correct choice was relevant, 
but many more errors and some failures to reach 
criterion occurred when position of correct choice was 
relevant for some or all of the displays.—Journal 
abstract. 

169. Golightly, Carole A. C. (U. Texas) The 
reinforcement properties of attitude similarity-dissimi- 
larity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1160. 

170. Rotter, Julian B., & Mulry, Ray C. (U. 
Connecticut) Internal versus extermal control of rein- 
forcement and decision time. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 598-604.— Previous re- 
search has shown generality of individual differences in 
an expectancy that reinforcement is contingent on one's 
own behavior (internal control) versus an expectancy 
that reinforcement is determined by luck, chance, fate 
or powerful others (external control). The hypothesis 
was investigated that “internals” and “externals” differ 
in the value placed on the same reward depending upon 
whether it is perceived as contingent upon chance or 
skill. To test this, decision time was measured in a 
difficult matching task, and described to 4 the Ss as 
skill, and to % as chance determined. Results show 
significant interaction between internal-external control 
and chance vs. skill instructions. As hypothesized, 
internals take longer with skill instructions, externals 
with chance instructions. The study extends the con- 
struct validity of the internal-external control variable 
and has implications for personality, cultural differ- 
ences, and decision theory. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


171. Borkowski, John С. (State U. Iowa) Dis- 
tributed practice in short-term. memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 499. 

172. Ducharme, Raymond, & Fraisse, Paul. (U. 
Montreal, Canada) Etude genetique de la memorisation 
de mots et d'images. [Genetic study of the memorization 
of words and images.] Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 19(3), 253-261.—2 types of material were com- 
pared for difficulty of memorization: a list of pictures of 
objects and a list of written words designating the same 
objects. The results show that, at ages of 7 yr. 9 mo. and 
8 yr. 9 mo. words are slightly easier to memorize than 
pictures. Tested with the same material, adults give 
opposite results. Verbalization seems to be less spon- 
taneous in the child than in the adult. This phenomenon 
is seen as being related to the nature of the response, 
which is verbal in both situations, that is, written recall. 
It is noted also that for both child and adult the last 
pictures of a series are more easily memorized than the 
ist, while the reverse happens for the other type of 
material, that is, written words.—Journal abstract. 

173. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) A 
three-factor. theory of reminiscence. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 163-181.—A 3-factor theory 
of reminiscence is suggested, making use of the concepts 
of consolidation, reactive inhibition and conditioned 
inhibition, It is further suggested that the reminiscence 
phenomenon is highly task-specific, in the sense that 
different tasks call differentially for the various proces- 
ses hypothesized. Furthermore, it is suggested that 
differences in drive conditions, personality, fatigue, drug 
administration and many other variables impose defi- 
nite limits to the replication of research findings, and 
that only specific studies of the influence of these 
‘variables within a given theoretical context, can lead to 
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a proper quantitative theory of reminiscence. (3 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. | up 
174. Hess, Helga. (Humboldt U., Berlin, W, Ger- 
many) Zur Psychologie des Gedüchtnisses: IV. De- 
termination und Behalten sinnvollen sprachlichen Materi- 
als bei Beriicksichtigung von gestérten Kontext. [The 
psychology of memory: IV. Determination and reten- 
tion of meaningful verbal material with disturbed 
context.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1964, 170(3-4), 
151-170.—Information and recall data of words in a 
meaningful sentence were compared with data from the 
same sentence in which certain contextual, meaningful 
words were replaced by words with low contextual but 
high information value. Results showed that high 
information value is not a sufficient condition for recall. 
Disturbing or meaningless words have a high recall 
value when they replace a contextually unimportant 
word and have low recall value when replacing con- 
textually important words.—F. Wesley. Е 

175. Sassenrath, Julius M., & Garverick, Charles 
M. (U. California, Davis) Effects of differential feed- 
back from examinations on retention and transfer. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(5), 259— 
263.—About 120 students in each of 4 groups received 1 
of the following feedback treatments on 3 midsemester 
examinations: (a) looking up wrong answers in the 
textbook, (b) having questions discussed by the in- 
structor, (c) checking over answers from correct ones on 
the board, and (d) no feedback on the questions. On a 
pretest early in the semester the 4 treatment groups did 
not differ in initial ability level. A 4X4 (treat- 
ments X ability levels) analysis of variance on the 
retention and the transfer sections of the final examina- 
tion indicated that the differences among the treatments 
and ability levels were significant at beyond the .001 
level. Further analyses by Duncan's multiple range test 
indicated that the discussion method was best.—Journal 
abstract. 

176. Shepard, Roger N., & Sheenan, Maureen 
M. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Immedi- 
ate recall of numbers containing a familiar prefix or 
postfix. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 263- 
273.—Ss studied and then attempted to reproduce, from 
memory, each 8-digit number in 1 of 2 types of series. 
In the “prefix” type, the last 4 digits of each number 
were selected at random while the first 4 digits were 
selected from just 2 familiar 4-digit prefix sequences. In 
the “postfix” type, this order was reversed so that 1 of 
these 2 familiar sequences always followed the 4 
random digits. A predicted finding (with potential 
implications for schemes for man-machine communica- 
tion) was that, in comparison with the prefix type of 
series, numbers from the postfix type resulted in 
decreases of 20% in time scores and 50% in errors. 
Also, errors in which Ss substituted 1 entire prefix or 
postfix for the other indicated that these 4-digit se- 
quences were handled as coherent wholes.—Journal 
abstract. 

177. Smith, Richard K., & Noble, Clyde E.- (Mon- 
tana State U.) Effects of a mnemonic technique applied 
to verbal learning and memory. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(1), 123-134.— This investigation evalu- 
ated the effects of Furst’s mnemonic technique applied 
to serial verbal learning using consonant-vowel-con- 
sonant (CVC) lists of Low (1.07), Medium (2.75), and 
High (4.37) scaled meaningfulness (m’) values. On the 
basis of 3 pre-experimental tasks known to correlate 
well with serial learning performance, 126 college Ss 
were recruited to form 18 matched pairs at each of 7 
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ability levels. | member of each pair was assigned to the 
experimental group and given a | hr. lecture-demonstra- 
tion on Furst's *hook" method. This was followed by 4 
days of private practice in imagery using a list of 100 
random digits. The other Ss were assigned to the 
control group. All Ss were then divided into 3 experi- 
mental and 3 control groups of 21 comparable Ss each. 
Ss received 20 Learning trials on 1 of the 3 10-item СУС 
lists, were excused for 24 hr., then retested for 10 
Relearning trials on the same list. Furst's method 

roduced significant differences in Recall (loss over the 

4 hr. test) and Relearning, but the differences failed to 
reach statistical significance for the с phase. A 
complex relationship existed between the el lectiveness 
of the Method and Meaningfulness, with no differences 
occurring for highly meaningful lists, large differences 
for medium т’ lists, and small differences for low т’ 
lists. Superiority of the experimental groups over the 
control groups was mainly attributable to better per- 
formance on the part of low-ability Ss. Both Meaning- 
fulness and Ability were primary sources of between- 
group differences uring Learning, Recall, and Relearn- 
ing. Complex interactions a red between degree of 
meaningfulness, level of ability, and Furst’s method. 
Some methodological problems were discussed. It was 
concluded that Furst’s mnemonic technique has limited 
usefulness during the acquisition of a serial verbal list, 
and реги a significant facilitating effect on retention, 
provided the material to be recalled is of medium or low 
meaningfulness, but no efficacy for remembering highly 
meaningful materials learned under the present condi- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

178. Tolchin, Gerald, & Ceraso, John. (Yeshiva 
U.) Selective trace arousal. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
60(2), 239-243.—A and B may be associated; yet 
presentation of A may not elicit B. However, if S were 
asked to learn A-B he would find it easy. The argument 
is that presentation of A-B in the learning task arouses 
an A'-B' memory trace, so that presentation of A 
reliably elicits B rather than any other (or no) associate. 
3 groups of Ss learned the same A-B list of 10 paired 
words. | group was first briefly shown familiar com- 
pound nouns that when rearranged formed the A-B 
learning list. A 2nd group was briefly exposed to 
unfamiliar compound nouns that also formed the A-B 
list. A 3rd group had no prior exposure. The Ist group 
had more difficulty in learning A-B than the other 
groups which did not differ from each other. The brief 
exposure of the compound nouns made them effective 
in producing negative transfer.—Author abstract. 

179. Tongur, V. Chto zhe takoe materiya pamyati? 
[Just what is the material of memory?] Nauka i Zhizn', 
1965, 31(4), 30-31.—Remarks on the biochemical 
theory of memory and some of the data in its 
ѕиррогі.—/. D. London. 


THINKING 


180. Harsch, O. Henry, & Zimmer, Herbert. (U. 
Georgia) Ап ех rimental approximation of thought 
reform. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 
475-479.—Thought reform processes were simulated in 
the laboratory with 96 Ss. The Ss were required to 
evolve an extended series of alternative responses from 
their own behavior repertoire, in successive approxima- 
tion to the criterion demanded by the E, which 
remained unknown to the Ss. This study sought to 
achieve the abandonment of a basic behavior pattern 
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and the adoption of a new behavior pattern of more 
than momentary duration. The experimentally induced 
changes of the Ss, in the direction o posite to their 
starting positions, persisted over an -day follow-up 

riod. Sex and the use of positive or negative signals 
had no effect on the magnitude of the changes.—Journal 
abstract. . 

181. Hoepfner, Ralph. (U. Southern California) А 
factor analysis of the symbolic-evaluation abilities. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 479. 

182. Richter, Maurice N., Jr. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The concept of itive dissonance. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 291-294.—Cognitive dis- 
sonance is systematically distinguished from conflict 
and from cognitive inconsistency in McGuire's sense, 
and the process of dissonance reduction is distinguished 
from resistance to cognitive change and from cognitive 
distortion, These distinctions are obscured by ambi- 
guities in the original presentation of dissonance theory. 
It is also demonstrated that, contrary to descriptions of 
imbalance as a variety of dissonance, any instance of 
dissonance can be interpreted as an instance of im- 
balance.—Author abstract. 


Problem Solving 


183. Posner, Michael 1. (U. Oregon) Memory and 
thought in human intellectual performance. British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 197-215.—A review of 
efforts to extend the use of information techniques to 
tasks which are intellectual in nature. Complex tasks 
such as problem solving and concept formation are 
viewed in terms of simpler processes of information 
transformations and immediate memory. The Ist sec- 
tion of the paper considers efforts to describe the 
difficulty of transformations such as occur in arithmetic 
operations and concept utilization in terms of their 
informational parameters. The 2nd part considers the 
relationship of these transformations to tasks which 
require retention. The final section extends the analysis 
to the complex sequential tasks of induction, problem 
solving and reading. The paper as a whole may be 
considered as a quantitative extension of Bartlett’s view 
of thinking as skilled performance (see 33:3244). (2 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


184. Davis, Leo J. (U. Illinois) The effect of verbal 
intelligence, task instruction and anxiety on selection 
strategies. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 500. 

185. Eifermann, Rivka R. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Response patterns and strategies in the dynamics 
of concept attainment behavior. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(2-3), 217-222.—Following Bruner, 
Goodnow & Austin an analysis of Ss' response patterns 
in conjunctive concept attainment was undertaken. The 
analysis was based, in addition to the card choices used 
in Se tr experiments, on Ss’ verbal reports about 
each of their choices. The aim was to trace the dynamics 
of concept attainment behavior and determine how 
systematic and consistent response patterns become 
over a series of problems. It was found, Ist, that there 
exists a positive correlation between the ability to justify 
one's card-selection verbally and efficiently in concept 
attainment; 2nd, a majority of Ss became systematic in 
their response pattern after being exposed to a few 
problems of the same type; 3rd, a good number of Ss, 
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after having attained systematic response patterns be- 
came unsystematic again for a shorter or longer run. 
The theoretical concepts of holistic and elementaristic 
strategies are distinguished from the observational ones 
of component-centered and concept-centered strategies. 
—Journal abstract. 

186. Ekman, Goesta, & Hosman, Brita. (U. Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Note on subjective scales of number. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 101-102.—Data 
for 8 Ss were obtained with a modified technique for a 
category scale, a ratio estimation scale, and a free 
number production scale. When these are compared 
with previous data of Ekman and Rosner, the need for 
further research is clear. (See 39:6211, 40:190)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

187. Levinson, Elizabeth J. (U. Maine) The effects 
of training in the verbalization of photoconcepts on 
intelligence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2) 1186. 

188. Richards, Louise G. (Cornell U.) Cognitive 
grouping and material culture. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(1), 520. 

189, Rosner, Burton S. (U. Pennsylvania) Comment 
on note on numerical behavior. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(1), 120.—2 different category scales of 
number have different shapes, depending on the respon- 
ses used. The direct scale seems preferable. This plus 
other considerations favors Stevens' power law over 

. Fechner's conjecture. (See 40:186)—Author abstract. 

190. Rosner, Burton S. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
power law and subjective scales of number. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 42. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


191. Cohen, John. (U. Manchester, England) Be- 
haviour in uncertainty and its social implications. NYC: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1964. 207 p. $5.50. 

192. Devoe, Donald B. Integration of concurrent 
visual and auditory messages. USAF ESD TR No. 
65-461, 62 p.—2 experiments were performed involving 
the concurrent presentation to human Ss of 2 messages, 
1 auditory and 1 visual, followed by a question 

` requiring information from both messages. The results 
indicated that bimodally-presented information can be 
integrated for decision making. However, there was no 
evidence of an advantage to bimodal presentation as a 
means of unburdening an overloaded sense. (33 ref.) 
—USAF ESD. - 

193. Fields, Francis R. J.' (Catholic U. Ameri- 
ca) Changes in decision making ability as related to 
experimentally manipulated cognitive and personality 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1181. 

194. Freedle, Roy О. (Columbia U.) Response bias 
and serial effects in a modified Shannon Guessing Game. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 501. 

195. Leckart, Bruce T., & Bakan, Paul. (Michigan 
State U.) Complexity judgments of photographs and 
looking time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
16-18.—30 normal adult Ss viewed each of 30 color 
slides of real objects and places for as long as they 
wished. The stimuli had previously been rated on a 
7-point scale of complexity and divided into 3 groups of 
10 each representing 3 levels of complexity: high, low, 
and middle. The positive relationship between complex- 
ity and looking time previously found for other stimuli 
holds for realistic photographs as well.—Journal db- 
stract. 

196. Long, Barbara H., & Ziller, Robert C, (Gouch- 
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er Coll.) Dogmatism and predecisional information 
search. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 
376-378.—Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale and 4 decision 
measures of tendencies to reserve judgment were admin- 
istered to 72 freshmen women. А significant negative 
relationship was found between dogmatism and each of 
the 4 decision measures. The nondogmatic individual 
tended to delay decision and engage in predecisional 
search, to require more time for psychophysical judg- 
ments, and to respond “don’t know" to statements of 
opinion under conditions of inadequate information. 
Accordingly, dogmatism was interpreted as a defense 
mechanism which interferes with processing of pre- 
decisional information. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

197. Offenbach, Stuart І. (U. Pittsburgh) A study of 
children’s probability learning behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 506-507. 

198. Reynolds, Donald. (Michigan State U.) Proba- 
bility learning, competing responses, and interstimulus 
interval (ISI) effects in two-choice reaction time, Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 508-509. 

199. Toda, Masanao, & Shuford, Emir H., Jr. (U. 
Hokkaido, Japan) Utility, induced utilities, and small 
worlds. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(3), 238-254.—Sub- 
jective probabilities and utilities are often measured in 
experiments on decision making, but is it true that 
utility of the reward in an experiment remains constant 
for the S? Might not the value of the prize vary from 1 
time to the next for the same person? These authors 
believe that decision theory in its present state of 
development fails to provide sufficient criteria for the 
unique formulation of a decision problem. The resulting 
ambiguity may lead to quite disparate interpretations of 
the same decision task by different individuals. Perhaps 
the ambiguity can be reduced either by analyzing the 
decision task in the largest context feasible or by 
introducing structural constraints on the formulation of 
the decision problem. A reformulation of Ellsberg's 
decision problem is presented.—G. F. Wooster. 

200. Ward, William C., & Jenkins, Herbert 
M. (Stanford U.) The display of information and the 
judgment of contingency. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 19(3), 231-241.— Previous experiments 
have shown that educated adults generally fail to show 
an intuitive appreciation of correlation or contingency 
when judging the relation between events on the basis of 
a serial presentation. The effect on judgment of display- 
ing information serially or in a summary form was 
examined. In contrast with some previous experiments, 
the events to be judged were identified in a way which 
should strongly suggest that the operation o chance 
must be taken into account. The Ss judged the amount 
of control exerted by cloud seeding over rainfall. The 
events (seeding or no seeding followed by rain or no 
rain) were presented to 1 group only serially, to a 2nd 
group only in an organized summary, and to a 3rd 
group in both ways with the serial display preceding the 
summary. Only in the group which received the 
summary without the serial display were the judgments 
of a majority of Ss more consistent with an appropriate 
rule of judgment involving a comparison of proba- 
bilities than with 1 or another of several inappropriate 
rules involving the frequency of certain avourable 
events.—Journal abstract. 

201. Wyman, Melvin J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Using a prediction response as an indicator of 
*texpectancy"' in a forced-choice signal detection experi- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 511. 
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202. Collier, G. H., Squibb, R. L., & Jackson, 
Florence. (Rutgers State U.) Activity as a function of 
diet: I. Spontaneous activity. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(5), 173-174.—Rats fed isocaloric diets varying in 
percentage protein showed the highest level of activity 
on a low protein diet and the lowest level of activity on 
a high protein diet. Thus dietary imbalances similar to 
deficiencies may be motivational.—Journal abstract. 

203. Davis, John D. (U. Illinois) Food intake 
following blood mixing of hungry and satiated rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 177-178.—The milk 
intake of food deprived and satiated rats was measured 
following the complete mixing of their blood by a new 
technique. It was found that this procedure neither 
decreased the subsequent intake of the deprived animals 
nor increased the intake of satiated animals.—Journal 
abstract. 

204. Rose, Guenter H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The development of visually evoked responses in 
kittens. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 509. 


NEUROANATOMY 


205. Berestovskii, G. N. (Dept. Physics, Moscow 
State U., USSR) Elektricheskaya model' nervnogo 
volokna. [Electric model of a nerve fiber.] Biofizika, 
1965, 10(2), 281-287.—Investigates the connection of 
the functional properties of nerve fiber with both its 
diameter and ionic diffusion in the axoplasm. Arrives at 
a model which is claimed to be superior to an earlier | 
developed by the author.—I. D. London. 

206. Bruner, J., & Tauc, L. (Cent, Etudes Physiol. 
Nerveuse, Paris, France) La plasticitée synaptique im- 
liquée dans le processus d'habituation chez l'Aplysie. 
ee plasticity involved in the process of habitua- 
tion in Aplysia.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
230-231.— The synaptic mechanism of habituation in 
this. marine mollusc was studied using the simple 
postsynaptic potential (PSP) arising from the activity of 
a single presynaptic fiber. These PSPs decrease ex- 
ponentially to 50%, of original value when 5-10 stimuli 
are applied at a rate of 1/10 sec. The amplitude returns 
to normal after a pause of several minutes. Habituation 
accumulates when several series of stimuli are given. 
Diminution to repetitive stimuli, accumulation of 
effects, and restoration to original levels reproduce, at 
the synaptic level, the picture of habituation arising 
from normal physiological stimuli. 1 of the mechanisms 
of habituation may be enduring changes of synaptic 
efficiency.—C. J. Smith. 

207. Callec, Jean-Jacques, & Boistel, Jacques. (Fac- 
ulty Sci., Rennes, France) Essai de localisation, à l'aide 
de microélectrodes, de zones synaptiques au niveau du 6e 
ganglion abdominal d'un Insecte. (Cas particulier de 
Periplaneta americana). [An attempt at localization, 
using microelectrodes, of synaptic zones in the 6th 
abdominal ganglion of an insect. (The special case of 
Periplaneta americana).] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 
57(1), 233-234.—A microelectrode study was carried 
out in the cockroach to localize synaptic connections 
between the cercal afferents and the ascending system of 
giant fibers. A separation of the neuropil into 3 chief 
regions was made on the basis of characteristics of 

electrical responses.—C. J. Smith. d 

208. Dormont, J. F., & Massion, J. (Faculty Sci., 

Paris, France) Déterminations des voies spinales 
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afférentes au noyau ventrolatéral, chez le Chat. [A 
determination of the spinal afferent pathways to the 
ventrolateral nucleus in the cat.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1965, 57(1), 240.— Cats under chloralose and paralysed 
with gallamine were used to identify electrophysio- 
logically the noncerebellar afferents to thalamic nucleus 
ventralis lateralis. Somatic afferents reach this nucleus 
by 4 routes: the dorsal and ventral spinocerebellar 
fasciculi, the spinocervicothalamic fasciculus, and a 
crossed ventromedial pathway (probably a spinothal- 
amic or spinoreticulothalamic bundle). Afferent path- 
ways in the spinal cord become bilateral above the 
medulla.—C. J. Smith. 

209. Gernandt, B. E., & Ades, Harlow W. (USN 


Sch. Aviation Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Spinal motor" 


responses to acoustical stimulation. Experimental Neurol- 
ogy, 1964, 10(1), 52-66. 

210. Hotta, T., & Terashima, S. (Tokyo Med. & 
Dental U., Japan) Audiovisual interaction and its 
correlation with cortical stimulation in the lateral thal- 
amus. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 12(2), 146-158. 
—This interaction was observed in anesthesized cats 
when sound and light stimuli were applied. Thalamic 
units in which this interaction was found responded to 
electric shock applied to the visual or auditory cortex 
and showed the occlusion between visual and cortict 
induced responses at appropriate stimulus intervals. (1. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

211. Hull, C. D., Buchwald, N. A., Dubrovsky, B., & 
Garcia, J. (Long Beach State Coll.) Brain temperature 
and arousal. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 12(3), 238- 
246.—Cerebral cortical temperature was monitored in 
cats during sleep and wakefulness and in response to a 
conditioned stimulus. The temperature measure is a 
sensitive indicator of the behavioral state of the animal. 
Brain temperature increases in the aroused state and 
decreases in “slow wave” sleep. An increase in brain 
temperature occurs to a conditioned stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 

212. Jones, Arthur E. (Indiana U.) The anatomy 
and physiology of the retina and lateral geniculate nucleus 
E Aotes trivirgatus. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 

213. Korn, H., & Richard, P. (Faculty Sci., Paris, 
France) Interactions viscéro-somatiques sur le cortex 
orbitaire chez le Chat. [Viscerosomatic interactions in 
the orbital cortex of the cat.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1965, 57(1), 258-259.— Viscerosomatic interactions were 
studied in orbital and anterior marginal gyri, and in 
somatosensory II cortex in 25 cats under chloralose. 
The properties of the orbital cortex suggested a status 
intermediate between primary (SII) and associative 
cortex (anterior marginal). Orbital cortex is clearly 
distinguished from associative by its somatotopic organ- 
ization, lemniscal course of splanchnic volleys, and 
relay in ventralis posterior lateralis.—C. J. Smith. 

214. Kuypers, H. G., Szwarcbart, M. K., Mishkin, 
M., & Rosvold, H. E. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Oc- 
cipitotemporal corticocortical connections in the rhesus 
monkey. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(2), 245-262. 
—Previous behavioral studies indicated that the inferior 
convexity of the temporal lobe in the rhesus monkey 
functions in relation to the visual system and that this 
function probably depends on corticocortical connec- 
tions which link this area to the visual areas. An 
experimental anatomical study confirmed this assump- 
tion as did the finding that the postoperative impair- 
ment following temporal lobe lesions is more severe on 
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difficult pattern discrimination than on discrimination 
involving color, brightness and flicker frequency. (43 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

215. Lamarre, Y., & Liebeskind, J.C. (Faculty Sci., 
Paris, France) Projections des afférences d'origine 
musculaire au niveau du cortex sensori-moteur chez le 
Singe. [Projections of afferents of muscular origin on 
the sensorimotor cortex of the monkey.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 259.—Muscular afferents from 
hindpaw to cortex were studied in 5 macaques anes- 
thetized with chloralose and gallamine. Response laten- 
cy in the primary somatosensory area was 9-10 msec., 
and in the motor cortex 11-12 msec. This suggests 


. distinct cortical regions of muscular projection. These 
` responses were shown to originate only with Group I 


fibers.—C. J. Smith. 

216. Lance, J. W., & De Gail, P. Spread of phasic 
muscle reflexes in normal and spastic subjects. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4), 
328-334.—Reflex irradiation was studied in 4 normal Ss 
with brisk tendon jerks and 16 patients with upper 
motor neuron lesions affecting the limbs. Multiple 
“indirect” reflexes were elicited by percussion at points 
remote from the responding muscles. Procaine blocks of 
е gamma efferent supply and ischemic block of nerve 
‘Snduction “demonstrated that the afferent limb of an 


о indirect reflex arises from spindles of the muscle whose 
- contraction comprises the indirect reflex, and not from 


remote receptors near the point of percussion." All 
findings are consistent with the hypothesis that per- 
cussion of bone or other firm part of limb or trunk 
initiates a vibration wave which is propagated from 
bone to muscle stimulating the receptors of any 
sensitive muscle spindle lying in its path, thereby 
producing a reflex contraction. (16 ref.)—M. L. 
Simmel. 

217. Massopust, L. C., Jr., Wolin, L. R., Albin, M. 
S., & Meder, J. (Cleveland Psychiat. Inst., Ohio) E- 
yoked responses from the eye and visual pathways in the 
hypotermie cat. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 10(5), 

83-392. 

218. Mikeladze, A. L., & Kiknadze, G. I. (Inst. 
Physiology, Georgian Acad. Sci. Tbilisi, USSR) K 
izucheniyu efferentnykh svyazei temennoi oblasti golov- 
nogo mozga. [A study on the efferent connections of the 
parietal area of the brain.] Soobshcheniya Akademii 
Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, 1965, 38(2), 441-447.—A study 
on the distribution in cats of the associative cortical 
fibers of the posterior parietal area (field 7), utilizing the 
method of terminal degeneration.—/. D. London. 

219. Smith, Darian; Mutton, Patricia, & Proctor, 
Robyn. (U. New South Wales, Kensington, Austral- 
ia) Functional organization of tactile cutaneous afferents 
within the semilunar ganglion and trigeminal spinal tract 
of the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(4), 
682-694,—‘‘Single neuron activity was recorded within 
the semilunar ganglion in the region of the cell soma 
using extracellular recording techniques. Both the cu- 
taneous receptive field characteristics and the central 
axon termination within the spinal tract were examined 
for each unit....Conduction velocities along the pe- 
ripheral and central axon segments were determined in 
individual units, as well as conduction time along the 
glomerular structure within the semilunar ganglion. 
—G. Westheimer. j М 

220. Viala, G., & Buser, P. (Faculty Sci., Paris, 
France) Décharges efférentes rythmiques dans les pattes 
postérieures chez le Lapin et leur mécanisme. [Rhythmic 
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efferent discharges in the hindpaws of the rabbit and 
their mechanism.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
287-288.—Decerebration in the rabbit is followed by 
rhythmic, synchronous movements of the hindpaws. 
Tests show that presence of the cortex is not a necessar 
condition for these movements (although cortica 
strychninization can evoke them), high spinal section 
abolishes them, and spontaneous activity of the bulbo- 
pontine reticular formation augments before their ap- 

rance. A solid push against S’s dorsolumbar region 
inhibits the оов movements, and, in the unre- 
strained animal with implanted electrodes, produces 
cortical slow waves and spindles. A possible relation- 
shipito hypnotic immobilization is discussed.—C. J. 
mith. 

221. Vinogradova, О. S. Dinamicheskaia klassifi- 
katsiia reaktsii neironov sippokampa na senzornye raz- 
drazhiteli, [Dynamic classification of responses to sen- 
sory stimuli of hyppocampal neurons.] Zhurnal Vysshet 
Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(3), 500-512.—4A total of 
104 neurons were investigated in the dorsal hyppo- 
campus of the unanaesthetized rabbit, The majority of 
66 response units were characterized by a wide multi- 
sensory convergence. 2 types of reactions were ob- 
served: an activation type with a considerable increase 
in the firing rate, and an inhibitory type with a 
suppression of background activity. Both types were 
characterized by a long latency (80-500 msec.) and a 
long duration (up to several sec.). There were more 
inhibitory than activation cells. With repeated presenta- 
tion of stimuli, both activation and inhibitory reactions 
gradually diminished owing to a reduction of reaction 
time.—4. Cuk. 

222. Whitfield, I. C., & Evans, E. F. (Neuro- 
communications Res. Unit, U. Birmingham Med. Sch., 
England) Responses of auditory cortical neurons to 
stimuli of changing frequency. Journal of Neurophysi- 
ology, 1965, 28(4), 655-672.—Single neurons in the 
unanesthetized primary auditory cortex of cat respond 
more securely to frequency modulated stimuli than to 
steady tones. About 10% of the units that respond to 
frequency changes do not respond to steady tones. 
Some units respond only to upward or only to 
downward changes.—G. Westheimer. 


LESIONS 


223. Blake, Lillian. (U. Kansas) The effect of 
lesions of the composite gyrus on visual pattern dis- 
crimination in the cat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(1), 498-499. 

224. Delacour, J., Libouban, S., & Martinez, M. 
P. (Faculty Sci., Paris, France) Effets de lésions thala- 
miques sur deux types de conditionnement instrumental, 
[Effects of thalamic lesions on two types of instrumental 
conditioning.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57013 238. 
—Acquisition and retention of instrumental condition- 
ing for food and for nociceptive reinforcement was 
studied in 178 Wistar rats, of which experimental Ss had 
electrolytic lesions of the parafascicular and center 
median thalamic nuclei. These lesions slowed the rate of 
acquisition, and interfered markedly with retention of 
defensive conditioning in the Miller-Mowrer box. Food- 
rewarded learning in a maze and in the Skinner box was 
unimpaired, The results are discussed in relation to 
electrophysiological findings on these nuclei.—C. J. 


Smith. 1 
225. Ellen, Paul; Wilson, Arthur S., & Powell, Ervin 
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W. (VA Cent., Jackson, Miss.) Motivational changes in 
the rat following lesions of the mesencephalic reticular 
formation. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(3), 334- 
340.—Tegmental lesions produced high as well as low 
terminal response rates in rats trained on a fixed- 
interval reinforcement schedule. This diversity of effect 
оп a measure reflecting motivational or drive level 
points to the complexity of reticular influence on 
mechanisms of motivation and suggests that this in- 
fluence is the resultant of mutually opposing processes. 
Finally, none of the lesions including those restricted to 
the red nucleus impaired temporal discrimination. 
—Journal abstract. 

226. Gazzaniga, Michael S. (California Inst. Tech- 
nology) Some effects of cerebral commissurotomy on 
monkey and man. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
501-502. 

227. Krieckhaus, E. E., Simmons, H. J., Thomas, G. 
J., & Kenyon, J. (U. Illinois) Septal lesions enhance 
shock avoidance behavior in the rat. Experimental 
Neurology, 1964, 9(2), 107-113.—This study enforced 
earlier findings that rats with septal lesions showed 

uicker learning of a conditioned avoidance response 

than did control Ss. Because % of the rats with lesions 
did not demonstrate the hyperemotionality syndrome at 
the time of behavioral testing but performed the 
conditioned avoidance response significantly better than 
controls, it was concluded that the septal syndrome is 
not a necessary condition for the improved learn- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 

228. Kruper, Donald C., Patton, R. A., & Koskoff, 
Yale D. (U. Pittsburgh) Position response preference 
following unilateral brain ablation in monkeys. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 195-196.—Monkeys with 
surgical removal of the right hemisphere showed an 
ipsilateral position response preference greater than 
normal animals or animals with partial, right, pre- 
striate-temporal decortications. While other factors may 
contribute to this bias, a visual field defect of homony- 
mous hemianopsia appears to be primarily related to 
the performance reported.—Journal abstract. 

229. Kveim, O., Setekleiv, J., & Kaada, B. R. (U. 
Oslo, Norway) Differential effects of hippocampal le- 
sions on maze and passive avoidance learning in rats. 
Experimental Neurology, 1964, 9(1), 59-72.—The over- 
all score in this test was found to differentiate clearly 
between rats with and without these lesions. Some maze 
patterns differentiated the group with bilateral hippo- 
campal lesions from normal rats better than others. 
Previous findings that maze learning and passive avoid- 
ance learning are dependent on different brain struc- 
tures were confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

230. Madsen, Millard C., & Kimble, Daniel P. (U. 
Oregon) The maze behavior of hippocampectomized rats 
under massed and distributed trials. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(5), 193-194.—24 rats with bilateral hippo- 
campal lesions and 24 intact controls were trained for 
12 trials in a Lashley Ш maze. 1⁄2 of each group had a 10 
sec. intertrial interval and the other % a 10 min. inter- 
trial interval. Results indicated a highly significant 
lesion effect and a tendency for the hippocampecto- 
mized Ss to perform better under the more distributed 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

231. Nielson, Harold C., Mclver, Anstiss H., & 
Boswell, Reed S. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Effect 
of septal lesions on learning, emotionality, activity, and 
exploratory behavior in rats. Experimental Neurology, 
1965, 11(2), 147-157.—2 groups of operated animals 
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were compared with controls. Septal lesions, regardless 
of postoperative testing date, clearly impaired acquisi- 
tion of the avoidance response. 47%, of the Ss with 
septal lesions failed to reach criterion while all controls 
did so. Both groups of Ss with lesions explored 
significantly more than controls. There was no differ- 
ence in emotionality, as measured by the open-field test 
between operated Ss and controls tested 1 mo. post- 
operatively. However, the rats with lesions, tested on 
the 10th postoperative day, were highly emotional 
relative to controls.—Journal abstract. 

232. Peeke, Harmon V. S., Herz, Michael J., & 
Wyers, Everett J. (U. Southern California) Ganglia 
removal and photically driven activity in the earthworm. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 187-188.— This experi- 
ment investigates the effect of removing the anterior 
ganglia on the earthworm's locomotor response to light. 
Ss with their 5 anterior segments amputated, Ss with 
both pairs of ganglia surgically isolated, and Ss with 
only the supraoeosophageal ganglia removed showed 
increased locomotor activity during a period of ex- 
posure to intermittent light as compared with periods of 
darkness. Normal and sham operated Ss also showed 
increased reactivity to light but were significantly less 
reactive than 2 of the operated groups.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

233. Pinto-Hamuy, Teresa, & Linck, Patricia. (Stan- 
ford U.) Effect of frontal lesions on performance of 
sequential tasks by monkeys. Experimental Neurology, 
1965, 12(1), 96-107.—The prediction was that the 
monkeys with frontal lesions would fail internally 
ordered sequence task but would be able to follow a 
sequence where external cues can guide the behavior 
sequence. Those with inferotemporal lesions would 
show a deficit in the latter test due to their known 
handicap in visual discrimination problems. The results 
obtained on those with frontal lesions on the non-cued 
task confirmed this hypothesis. The Ss with infero- 
temporal lesions showed no deficit on this task. On the 
cued task, monkeys with frontal lesions had good 
postoperative retention; the other group varied a great 
deal on their performance.—Journal abstract. 

234. Poppen, R. L., Pribram, K. H., & Robinson, R. 
S. (Stanford U.) Effects of frontal lobotomy in man on 
the performance of a multiple choice task. Experimental 
Neurology, 1965, 11(2), 217-229.—Using a small special 
purpose computer a series of multiple choice problems 
was presented to a group of 20 lobotomized Ss and their 
matched controls. The problems were similar to those 
given in a previous experiment to monkeys with frontal 
lesions. Human problem solving just as monkeys' was 
found markedly impaired by the frontal surgery, al- 
though some differences between its effects on man and 
beast were also noted.—Journal abstract. 

235. Porter, R., Adey, W. R., & Brown, T. S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effects of small hippocampal 
lesions on locally recorded potentials and on behavior 
performance in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 
10(3), 216-235. 

236. Siminoff, Robert. (Eastern Psychiatric Inst., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Cutaneous nerve activity in response 
to noxious stimuli. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(3), 
288-297.—It was clearly demonstrated that C fiber 
activity is greatly increased by noxious stimuli with 
burning, which produced the most tissue damage, giving 
the largest amount of activity. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

237. Simmons, Howard J. (U. Illinois) Septal lesions 
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in rats impair DRL-5 performance and decrease alterna- 
p in a T-maze. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 

238. Sprague, James J., & Meikle, Thom: 

Jr. (Cornell U.) The role of the superior Collicalus in 
visually guided behavior. Experimental Neurology, 1965 
11(1), 115-146.—Unilateral lesions in the superior 
colliculus of the cat which do not involve the teg- 
mentum result in 2 major behavioral signs: an homony- 
mous field defect with complete or relative neglect of 
stimuli in the visual fields contralateral to the lesion, 
seen particularly in extinction of the contralateral 
response when rival stimuli are used; and a motor 
deficit in appropriate movements of eyes, head and 
body, expressed in ipsiversive forced circling and a 
heightened compulsive response to ipsilateral stimuli. 
Experiments showed that the functions of the superior 
colliculus include that of visual attention and perception 
as well as the classically accepted control of the 
movements of head and eyes. (4 p. ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

239. Stutinsky, F., & Terminn, Y. (Faculty Sci., 
Strasbourg, France) Effets des lésions du complexe 
amygdalien sur le réflexe d’éjection de lait chez la Ratte. 
[Effects of amygdaloid lesions on the milk-ejection 
reflex in the rat.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
279-280.—Bilateral partial destruction of the amyg- 
daloid complex, after the 13th day of gestation, prevents 
lactation in the rat. The minimal common lesions 
included the superior and medial zones, in which the 
lateral nucleus was always destroyed. The mammae are 
histologically normal, and injection of oxytocin permits 
nursing. The authors argue for a connection between 
the amygdala and the neurohy; ophysial complex, the 
amygdala acting as a relay for Vents arising from the 


mammae.—C. J. Smith. 4 
240. Teitelbaum, Herman. (California Inst. Technol- 


ogy) A comparison of effects of orbitofrontal and hippo- 
campal lesions upon discrimination learning and reversal 
in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 9(6), 452-462. 
— In contrast to normals and brain-damaged controls, 
cats with bilateral hippocampal or orbitofrontal lesions 
are severely impaired in their ability to reverse tactile 
discrimination problems. These lesions do not interfere 
with discrimination learning per se, and do not affect 
the cat’s ability to learn new discrimination problems. 
Both effects are quantitatively and qualitatively similar. 
It takes either preparation more than twice as many 
trials than normal to master a reversal. The effect of 
removal of both structures in the same animal is not 


parts of the amygdaloid complex 
haviorally in active- 
visual-discrimination 1 t 
avoidance response is impaired following 1 
rostral part of the 
containing the ventral amygda 
avoidance is impaired when lesions encroa 
medial nucleus or the stria ter ‹ 
impairment in visual discrimination was found in any of 
the lesioned animals. (27 ref.) —Journal abstract., 

242. Ursin, Holger. (U. Chicago) The effect of amyg- 
daloid lesions on flight and defense behavior in cats. 
Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(1), 61-79.—Small 
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bilateral lesions of the amygdala were produced elec- 
trolytically in 6 tame and 19 wild stray cats. Post- 
operatively, previously wild cats showed loss or reduc- 
tion of pee or defense behavior, or both. These 2 
patterns of response could be reduced separately or in 
combination. Flight behavior was significantly reduced 
specifically by lesions of the flight zone, as defined by 
prior stimulation studies. No significant correlation was 
found between lesions of the similarly defined defense 
zone and a reduction of defense behavior. Neither type 
of behavioral change was seen postoperatively in the 
tame cats. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

243. Webster, Douglas B., & Voneida, Theo- 
dore. (California Inst. Technology) Learning deficits 
following hippocampal lesions in split-brain cats. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1964, 10(2), 170-182. 

244. Wenzel, Bernice M., & Nagle, Barbara. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The effects of immunological 
sympathectomy on behavior in mice. Experimental Neu- 
rology, 1965, 12(4), 399-410.—This experiment tested 
the hypothesis that sympathetically-innervated re- 
sponses are essential both in learning and remembering . 
a skeletal response that avoids a noxious stimulus. Mice 
which had undergone partial sympathectomy were 
compared with control mice. Performance was studied 
in 2 learning situations: an active shock avoidance task 
and lever-pressing for food in the presence of a flashing 
light. The 2 groups showed no mean differences in any 
of the behavioral measures taken. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


245. Kawakami, M., & Sawyer, Charles H. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Conditioned induction of para- 
doxical sleep in the rabbit. Experimental Neurology, 
1964, 9(6), 470-482.—Experiments on 11 of 14 rabbits 
reveal that when the threshold of the response to the 
unconditioned electrical stimulus is low, sleep as the 
conditioned response can be elicited following as few as 
5 pairings of unconditional and conditional stimuli, to 
which the animal has previously become habituated, 
The response is lost rapidly if not frequently reinforced 


by pairing with the unconditional stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 


Chemical Stimulation 


246. Faure, J., Vincent, D., & Bensch, C. (Faculty 
Med., Bordeaux, France) Micro-implants d'oestrogéne . 
dans l'hypothalamus tubéral prémamillaire: effets endo- 
criniens et comportementaux. [Microimplants of estro- 
gen in the remamillary tuberal hypothalamus: Endo- 
crine and behavioral effects.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1965, 57(1), 243.—Microcrystals of estradiol benzoate 
were implanted in the premamillary tuberobasal hypo- 
thalamus of 15 female rabbits (ех rimental); recording 
electrodes were implanted in this location and other. 
zones of 75 control Ss. The day after implantation of 
the crystal (and the 1st contact with the experimental 
environment) the behavior of the experimental Ss 
resembled that of well-habituated controls. There was 
sexual hyperactivity, an increase in the oro-bucco- 
ano-genital syndrome, and an elevated level of para- 
doxic sleep. When sacrificed 72 hr. d the 
control Ss were found to have signi cantly heavier 
ovaries than experimental does.—C. J. Smith. — 

247. Hirsch, J. F., & Hirsch, J. C. (Salpétriére 
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Hosp., Paris, France) Systématisation des réponses dites 
associatives des gyrus marginal et suprasylvien du Chat. 
[А systematization of "associative". responses of the 
marginal and suprasylvian gyri of the cat.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 250-251.—The distribution of 
somesthetic sensory responses outside areas I and II was 
studied using a transcortical derivation. Under chlora- 
lose anesthesia the anterior % of marginal gyrus and 
anterior % of suprasylvian gyrus have 2 successive 
responses, at 20 and 50—70 тес. Posterior to this only 
the 2nd is found. In the chronically implanted S, the 
distribution is the same but latencies are shorter. Under 
deep pentobarbital the latencies increase. 2 projection 
systems are suggested. The Ist involves the associative 
cortex, and the 2nd projects more posteriorly.—C. J. 
Smith. 


Electrical Stimulation 


248. Aubert, M., & Pietri, N. (Faculty Sci., Mar- 
seille, France) Aires de projections du nerf splanchnique 
sur le cortex cérébral du chat anesthésié au chloralose. 
[Projection areas of the splanchnic nerve on the cerebral 
cortex of the cat under chloralose anesthesia.] Journal 
de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 218-219.—Systematic map- 
ping revealed that potentials evoked in somatosensory 
area II and orbital gyrus of the cat's cortex by electrical 
stimulation of the splanchnic nerves are larger and more 
widely distributed under chloralose anesthesia than 
under barbiturates. Long-latency responses appear bi- 
laterally in the anterior sigmoid, marginal, and middle 
suprasylvian gyri, and cover somatosensory area I.—C. 
J. Smith. 

249. Briese, Eduardo, & Olds, James. (U. Michi- 
рап) Reinforcing brain stimulation and memory in 
monkeys. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 10(6), 493- 
508.—60 electrodes were implanted in various structures 
in the brain of 2 cynomologous monkeys subsequently 
trained to perform a 3-position delayed response task. 
Each brain point was tested for the effects of electric 
stimulation, applied during the retention interval, on 
delayed response performance and for appetitive and 
aversive effects. At all points where there was clear 
evidence of approach or avoidance with respect to the 
brain stimulus, there was definite impairment of delayed 
response Ves cue In 6 of the 20 cases where there 
was possible evidence of approach or avoidance, there 
was impairment of delayed response. In none of the 26 
cases where there was no evidence of approach or 
avoidance was there any evidence of impairment. The 
data were interpreted as indicating that the impairment 
produced by brain shocks could be accounted for by 
their appetitive or aversive effects. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

250. Cianci, S. N. (U. Michigan) Effects of cortical 
and subcortical stimulation on delayed response in 
monkeys. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(1), 104- 

‚ 114.—64 brain points in 5 monkeys were tested for the 

effect of electrical stimulation during the associative 
period and the retentive period of a delayed response 
task. Stimulation within the limbic and lower extra- 
pyramidal systems resulted in marked impairment of 
delayed response performance. Deficits were usually 
obtained during both the predelay and delay intervals. 
On the other hand stimulation of loci in cortex and 
basal ganglia resulted primarily in differential effects on 
association formation and retention. No impairment 
was seen from many probes within the latter areas. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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251. Collier, С. H., Squibb, R. L., & Jackson, 
Florence. (Rutgers State U.) Activity as a function of 
diet: II. Instrumental activity. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(5), 175-176.—Rats fed isocaloric diets varying 
in percentage protein showed the highest rate of 
responding for sugar on a high protein diet and the 
lowest level of responding on a low protein diet. When 
protein was substituted as the reinforcer, the level of 
responding immediately dropped but eventually showed 
a trend in the direction of the highest rate of responding 
for the low protein diet and the lowest rate of 
responding for the high protein diet.—Journal abstract. 

252. Doty, Robert W. (Cent. Brain Res., U. Roch- 
ester) Conditioned reflexes elicited by electrical stimula- 
tion of the brain in Macaques. Journal of Neuro- 
hysiology, 1965, 28(4), 623-640.—"'Electrical stimu- 
ation of the brain...was used as a conditional stimu- 
lus...to evoke conditioned reflexes [CR]...of lever- 
pressing in Macaca irus and M. nemestrina.... The 
areas assayed, covered 38 neocortical and 31 subcortical 
loci....With stimulation of the precentral gyrus or 
elsewhere in the neocortex CRs could be evoked at 
stimulus intensities which produced no other overtly 
detectable movement....If 1 type of CR was estab- 
lished to stimulation of the frontal cortex and another 
to stimulation of area striata, stimulation elsewhere in 
area striata, even contralaterally, immediately evoked 
the CR appropriate to stimulation of the original striate 
location. Stimulation in other cortical areas at this time 
elicited no CRs, but with training subsequently became 
effective. The monkeys could discriminate with 90-95%, 
accuracy differences in location of stimuli applied 
through electrodes < 1.0-3.0 mm. apart in area stri- 
ata."—G. Westheimer. 

253. Jeannerod, M., Mouret, J., & Jouvet, M. (Fac- 
ulty Med., Lyon, France) Effets secondaires de la 
dé-afférentation visuelle sur l'activité électrique phasique 
ponturqudcnepeciplisje du sommeil paradoxal. [Second- 
ary effects of visual deafferentation on the phasic 
ponto-geniculo-occipital electrical activity of paradoxic 
sleep.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 255-256. 
—Phasic pontogeniculo-occipital activity, specific to the 
paradoxic phase of sleep, has been studied in chron- 
ically implanted cats. It is not modified by constant 
illumination nor by dark adaptation. After interruption 
of afferents from the eye it persists 2-3 days, but after 
80 hr. the spikes decline in the lateral geniculate (LGN). 
Spikes persist in the visual cortex for 50 days. The 
temporary persistence in LGN indicates that this phasic 
activity does not arise from retinal or extrinsic eye- 
muscle afferents. Its disappearance at 2-3 days is the 
earliest sign of neuronal degeneration in LGN. The 
longer delay for disappearance in the cortex cor- 
qe to slow transsynaptic degeneration.—C. J. 

mith, 

254. Penaloza-Rojas, J. H., Elterman, M., & Olmos, 
N. (Nat'l. Autonomous U. Mexico) Sleep induced by 
cortical stimulation. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 
10(2), 140-147.—A study on unanesthetized adult cats 
with bipolar electrodes implanted, under anesthesia, in 
different sites of the cerebral cortex showed that 
rectangular pulses applied for 60-90 sec. could evoke 
and interrupt EEG synchronization and the behavioral 
changes characteristic of Physiological sleep. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

„2955. Ross, N., Piüeyrua, M., Prieto, S., Arias, L. E. 
Stirner, A., & Galeano, C. (Inst. Biological Sci., Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay) Conditioning of midbrain behavioral 
responses. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(3), 263- 


276.—An. acoustic stimulus was associated with the 
electrical stimulation of midbrain areas (reticular for- 
mation, central gray substance and stratum profundum 
of the superior colliculus) according to the trace and 
avoidance conditioning techniques. Habituation, rein- 
forcement, differentiation and extinction were studied in 
cats with chronically implanted electrodes. Conditioned 
responses of attention, fear and flight patterns were 
obtained. It is suggested. that these conditioned re- 
sponses depend on the activation of the central neural 
mechanisms of emotion. No definite motivation was 
ascribed to the attention response, and intensely nega- 
tive motivation was attributed to both emotional 
responses. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

256. Vierck, Charles J., Jr. (U. Florida) Reticular 
stimulation and generalized drive. Experimental Neurol- 
ору, 1965, 12(2), 109-122.—8 animals were stimulated 
within the dorsolateral midbrain reticular formation 
while performing in situations designed to be sensitive 
to variations in drive level. Electrocortical activation 
was seen in all animals with reticular stimulation, and 
grossly observable alerting, fear and forced motor 
reactions were described. The reward value of stimula- 
tion was tested in the majority of animals, and an 
increasing tendency toward escape of the central stimu- 
lus was seen with increasing amperage. Conclusion: 
direct midbrain reticular excitation does not produce a 
corresponding increase in drive or motivational level 
that would be evidenced as facilitation of a wide variety 
of activities —Journal abstract. 


ELECT! ROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


257, Benesova, O., & Rougeul, A. (Faculty Sci., 
Paris, France) Caractéres de l'activité rythmique lente 
“¢héta’’ recueillie dans le thalamus du Chat éveillé. 
[Characteristics of slow rhythmic "theta" activity re- 
corded in the thalamus of ihe waking cat.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 222.—A slow, rhythmical 
activity similar to hippocampal theta is found in 
thalamic nuclei lateralis posterior and dorsomedialis of 

occurs during 


Smith. 


258. Benoit, O., Thomas, J., & Belugou, J. L. (Sal- 


Paris, France) Activité unitaire dans le 
systeme somesthícique lors Ape vae aa eene 
i ivity in the somesthetic system 
hee 1 de Ue 1965, 57(1), 223. 
it activity in nucleus ventralis posterior 
i during slow-wave sleep, 
increases during the eye movement phase, and is higher 


in the chronic waking cat even though lying down and 
in edial 


e mi 
& Aleonard, P. (Cent. Etudes 


Physiol. Nerveuse, Paris, France) Variations d'ampli- 
é et thalamiques sous 
. [Variations in 


amplitude of evoked. cortical and thalamic activity as 


influenced by д 
Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 221-228.— Effects of respira- 
tory modifications at cortical and thalamic levels were 
assessed in cats. In spinal Ss and those under pento- 
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barbital, hypoventilation produced. cortical activation 
and a decrease in amplitude of evoked responses in the 
primary somesthetic area. Somatic responses decreased 
in nucleus center median, but not in the primary 
thalamic relay (VPL). Hyperventilation was followed by 
cortical slow waves and an increase in evoked primary 
somesthetic and center median potentials, but little 
change in VPL responses. When chloralose anesthesia 
was tried, none of these changes appeared.—C. J. 
Smith. 

260. Birzis, Lucy, & Tachibana, Shunro. (Stanford 
Res. Inst., Menlo Pk., Calif.) Local cerebral impedance 
and blood flow during sleep and arousal. Experimental 
Neurology, 1964, 9(4), 269-285.—Distinct patterns of 
impedance recordings were correlated with behavioral 
and EEG signs of sleep, wakefulness and arousal by 
various stimuli in cats. The most striking response to 
alerting stimuli was the marked, selective increase in 
impedance pulse in a specific area of the posterior 
hypothalamus. Startle stimuli elicited tachycardia and a 
general, widespread reduction in cerebral impedance 
pulse amplitude. These 2 responses were most fre- 
quently seen in combination, particularly following the 
intravenous injection of epinephrine. (17 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

261. Brown, Jerram L., & Hunsperger, Robert 
W. (U. Zürich, Switzerland) Neuroethology and the 
motivation of agnostic behavior. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(4), 439-448.— General studies of cat with chronic 
electrodes in the amygdala, hy othalamus, and mid- 
brain. Reports threat, threat followed by attack, threat 
followed by escape, ог escape alone depending on 
location, and intensity of stimulus and characteristics of 
the external environment.—W. J. Coppock. 

262. Doty, Robert W., Kimura, Douglas S, & 
Mogenson, Gordon J. (U. Rochester) Photically and 
electrically elicited responses in the central visual system 
of the squirrel monkey. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 


10(1), 19-51. 

263. Garnier, L., Roman, A., & Pellegrino, J. (Fac- 
ulty Sci., Marseille, France) Modifications de l'EEG du 
Chat consécutives à la stimulation du nerf splanchnique. 
[Modifications of the cat's EEG after stimulation of the 
splanchnic nerve.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
245.—Ап EEG study was done on anesthetized cats to 
investigate interrelationships between visceral and so- 
matic sensation. Electrica stimulation of the greater 
splanchnic nerve prod cortical arousal and a 
quantifiable splanci no-abdominal reflex. Injection of 
procaine into the Тома intercostal spaces from T7 
to T11 abolished the viscerosomatic reflex and cortical 
activation to splanchnic stimulation. Afferents of parie- 
tal origin are a necessary condition for arousal of 
splanchnic origin, and favor McKenzie's convergence- 
facilitation hypothesis.—C. J. Smith. 

264. Hyde, Jane E. (U. California Cent. Health Sci., 
Los Angeles) Effects of simultaneous application of 
opposing stimuli for head turning in cats. Experimental 
Neurology, 1965, 11(2), 230-244.— Paired stimuli for 
opposing head movements were presented simultane- 
ously to unanesthetized cats with chronically implanted 
electrodes in an effort to determine methods by which a 
centrally induced conflict may be resolved. It was found 
that in terms of head movements, spontaneous and 
induced, cats can exhibit several patterns of response to 
simultaneous presentation of opposing stimuli. The 
distribution of these patterns is related to the areas 
stimulated or to the types of opposing head movements 
paired.—Journal abstract. 
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265. Jami, L., & Fourment, A. (Salpétriére Hosp., 
Paris, France) Application de la notion d'angle solide à 
l'étude de l'activité EEG. [Application of the idea of the 
solid angle to the study of EEG activity.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 254-255.— The concept of the 
solid angle, much used in cardiography, is suggested for 
EEG. It can be shown by this approach that monopolar 
derivations may not reflect correctly the localization, 
amplitude, and polarity of cortical activity.—C. J. 
Smith. 

266. Meier, Gilbert W., & Berger, Ralph J. (NIH, 
San Juan, P.R.) Development of sleep and wakefulness 
patterns in the infant rhesus monkey. Experimental 
Neurology, 1965, 12(3), 257-277.— The sleep and wake- 
fulness patterns of 5 neonatal rhesus monkeys were 
monitored by continuous polygraphic recording and 
compared with the animal's behavior until the-infants 
were 1 mo. old. Similar observations and recordings 
were made for comparative purposes on 3 juveniles of 
9-13 mo. of age. The 3 states of vigilance: wakefulness; 
high voltage, slow wave sleep (HVS); and low voltage, 
fast wave sleep (LVF) exist in the same form as 
characterized by the established polygraphic and be- 
havioral patterns of the adult, although in varying 
temporal relations. For example, the rise from birth in 
the total sleep time and that proportion of it occupied 
by LVF persists until the 7th day of life. Thereafter, the 
total sleep time remains constant while the proportion 
of LVF declines into juvenile life. In addition, the mean 
durations of periods of wakefulness, sleep, HVS, and 
LVF show marked changes on this day. The uniqueness 
of the 7th day of postnatal life for the development of 
the infant monkey is further emphasized by the initial 
ue at this age of a number of important 
behavioral responses. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

267. Padel, Y., & Dell, P. (Henri-Rousselle Hosp., 
Paris, France) Effets bulbaires et réticulaires des stimu- 
lations endormantes du tronc vago-aortique. [Bulbar and 
reticular effects of sleep causing stimulation of the 
e Me trunk.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 
269-270.— Electrical stimulation of the central end of 
the vago-aortic trunks elicits slow waves and sleep 
spindles in the EEG in cats with spinal section, paralysis 
with gallamine, and artificial respiration. Under these 
conditions neuronal activity in the médulla and mid- 
brain was studied with microelectrodes, revealing areas 
where sleep was correlated with intensified discharge, 
and arousal with a decline. Certain regions, not 
necessarily coincident with the reticular activating 
system, show an inverse activity.—C. J. Smith. 

268. Palestini, M., Pisano, M., Rosadini, G., & 
Rossi, G. F. (U. Genoa, Italy) Visual cortical responses 
evoked by stimulating lateral geniculate body and optic 
radiations in awake and sleeping cats. Experimental 
Neurology, 1964, 9(1), 17-30.—The mean amplitude of 
the cortical responses to thalamic stimulation was found 
to be maximum during activated sleep, minimum during 
light sleep, and constantly higher during sleep than 
during wakefulness. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

269. Sergeev, B. F. Elektrofiziologicheskii analiz 
obrazovania vremennykh sviazei tipa assotsiatsii u 
nizshikh pozvonochnykh. [Electrophysiological analysis 
of temporary associative connections in lower verte- 
brates.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 
15(3), 425-432.— Temporary connections do not appear 

in fish and amphibians when "indifferent" stimuli are 
paired. They do form easily in birds. This has been 
established both by conventional conditioning and by 
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the EEG. In pairing an inactive acoustic stimulus with 
light, the sound never acquires the capacity for pro- 
ducing EEG changes in fish and amphibians. In birds, 
under similar conditions, the inactive component (either 
sound or light) does acquire, after a few pairings, the 
capacity to suppress the background electrical activity. 
—A. Сик. 

270. Walsh, J. T., & Cordeau, Pierre. (U. Montreal, 
Canada) Responsiveness in the visual system during 
various phases of sleep and waking. Experimental Neurol- 
ogy, 1965, 11(1), 80-103.—Potentials were evoked in 
visual cortex of freely moving cats with chronically 
implanted electrodes, by stimulation of optic chiasma 
and optic radiations. Results show that, accompanying 
the shifts from SWS (slow-wave sleep) to waking and 
from waking to arousal, there are corresponding in- 
creases in wave | of chiasmatic potential and decreases 
in wave 4 of radiation potential. The thalamic facilita- 
tion and the decreases in cortical responsiveness are 
greatest when waking is compared to SWS. However 
sudden waking from SWS is d by marked 
but transient (5-15 sec.) increase in both thalamic and 
cortical excitabilities. Therefore, with this method of 
measurement the transition phase from sleep to waking 
appears to be qualitatively different from either sleep or 
wakefulness as "steady states." (48 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


271. Adler, Helmut. (American Museum Natural 
History, NYC) Sensory factors in migration. Animal 
Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 566-577.—Spectral sensitivity 
and dark adaptation curves for robins and starlings 
obtained through operant conditioning techniques are 
compared with data on pigeons and humans obtained 
from other laboratories. Starling time judgement was 
examined by noting how precisely birds came to limit 
pecking to the hr-long periods a day when food was 
available. Results from these tests and the literature 
reviewed leads the author to conclude that current 
theories of navigation "require sense capacities far 
beyond those experimentally determined." (84 item 
bibliogr.)—W. J. Coppock. 

272. Bell, R. Q., & Hinde, R. A. (Cambridge U., 
England) Brood patch sensitivity of female canaries 
brought into reproductive condition in winter. Animal 
Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 561-565.—"'The experimental 
procedure was effective in inducing reproductive devel- 
opment in female canaries. 6695 of the experimental 
females in studies 1 and 2 laid eggs although egg-laying 
has never been known in other studies when females 
were kept in similar conditions in winter but not 
exposed to an increase in day length or increased 
environmental temperature. All the criteria of reproduc- 
tive development were reached more rapidly under the 
experimental conditions than in the natural breeding 
season, but by a smaller proportion of individuals. The 
progressive fall in tactile threshold found during the 
natural breeding season did not occur in these birds 
brought into reproductive condition artificially."— W. 
J. Coppock. 

273. Beyer, Carlos, & Sawyer, Charles H. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effects of vigilance and other 
factors on nonspecific acoustic responses in the rabbit. 
Experimental Neurology, 1964, 10(2), 156-169.—Audi- 
tory potentials evoked in response to click stimulation, 
recorded from a wide area of the brain in 9 rabbits and 
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averaged with the use of a computer, showed great 
variability related to a variety of factors including the 
animal’s state of alertness. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

274. Boycott, В. B., Lettvin, J. Y., Maturana, H.R., 
& Wall, P. D. (Zoological Station, Naples, Italy) Octo- 
pus optic responses. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 
12(3), 247-256.—In a study of responses in Octopus 
vulgaris visual system gross recordings were made in the 
free swimming animal responding to brief flashes of 
light. A simple negative electroretinogram was recorded 
within the eye beginning at 8 msec. peaking at 20-25 
msec. With the animal resting, the amplitude of the 
ERG could be increased by gentle tactile stimuli which 
produce no movement or pupil change. Immediately 
behind the retina, an oscillating potential was recorded 
beginning 15 msec. after the flash and lasting for about 
40 msec. with a frequency of about 150/sec. This was 
believed to be produced by synchronize volleys in the 
optic nerve fibers travelling at about ] m per sec. In the 
optic lobe, one could record the ERG, the arriving 
oscillatory volley and a gross response starting at 30 
msec. after the flash and peaking 20 msec later. 
—Journal abstract. 

+ 275. Ellen, Paul; Wilson, Arthur S., & Powell, Ervin 

W. (VA Cent., Jackson, Miss.) Septal inhibition and 
timing behavior in the rat. Experimental Neurology, 
1964, 10(2), 120-132. 

276. Gazzaniga, M. S. (California Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Cerebral mechanisms involved in ipsilateral eye- 
hand use in split-brain monkeys. Experimental Neurol- 
ogy, 1964, 10(2), 148-155.—7 chiasm-forebrain-split 
monkeys (Macaca nemestrina) were trained to perform, 
Gana l eye, a variety of visual discrimination 
problems by pushing with 1 hand the correct one of 2 
black and white patterns presented simultaneously side 
by side. Training through 1 eye, paired Ist with 1 hand 
and then the other, in split-brain monkeys did not 
reduce the learning rates with the 2nd eye. The evidence 
indicates that the corpus callosum is important for 
certain voluntary visually guided movements involving 
the use of a given hand across the midplane of the 
visual field.—Journal abstract. 

277. Hernandez-Peon, R., O'Flaherty, J. J., & 
Mazzuchelli-O’ Flaherty, A. L. (Inst. Cerebral Investiga- 
tion, A. C., Moras 445, Mexico) Modifications of tactile 
evoked potentials at the spinal trigeminal sensory nucleus 
during wakefulness and sleep. Experimental Neurology, 
1965, 13(1), 40-57.—Sensory transmission at the Ist 
synapse of the trigeminal pathway during wakefulness 
and sleep has been studied by recording tactile evoked 
potentials in cats with electrodes permanently implanted 
in the spinal sensory nucleus. The various stages of 
sleep and wakefulness were assessed behaviorally, and 
by monitoring the electrical activity of the neocortex, 
the entorhinal cortex, eye movements and the EMG of 
the neck muscles. It was found that both the pre- 
synaptic and postsynaptic components of the bulbar 
trigeminal potentials were reduced during alertness, 
increased during “synchronized” sleep and diminished 


again during *desynchronized" sleep. (41 ref.)— Jour- 
nal abstract. E 
278. Hinde, R. D., Bell, R. Q., & Steel, Eliza- 
beth. (Cambridge U., England) Changes in sensitivity of 
the canary brood patch during the natural breeding 
season. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 553-560.—The 
tactile sensitivity of the brood patch of domesticated 
canaries was assessed at intervals through the natural 
breeding season. The tactile threshold fell as the season 
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advanced, Both females which incubated their Ist eggs, 
and those which did not showed a progressive fall in 
threshold around the time of egg-laying. The sensitivity- 
changes showed no close relationship to other criteria of 
reproductive development. Birds which had laid early in 
the season showed little fall in threshold at the time of 
egg-laying: the later the various criteria of reproductive 
development appeared, the more had the threshold 
fallen. Large falls in threshold were especially likely to 
occur around days -1/-2, -9/-10 and ША (with 
reference to egg-laying). In some individuals nest- 
building also showed indications of cyclicity. Males also 
showed some change in tactile sensitivity.—Author 
abstract. 

279. Imbert, M., & Bignall, K. E. (Faculty Sci., 
Paris, France) Projections visuelles corticales chez le 
Chat thalamectomisé à l'exception du corps genouillé 
latéral. [Visual cortical projections in the cat wi ich has 
been thalamectomized except for the lateral geniculate 
body.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 252-253. 
— Extensive subcortical lesions sparing the lateral gen- 
iculate nucleus were placed in Ss under chloralose, or in 
midpontine preparations. After recovery from surgery, 
visual potentials persisted in medial and anterior 
suprasylvian, anterior lateral and sigmoid, and orbital 
gyri. The somatosensory, posterior suprasylvian, syl- 
vian, and ectosylvian cortices were visually silent. Local 
application of strychnine or KCI on the visual cortex 
potentiated or suppressed photic responses in orbital, 
anterior sigmoid, and medial suprasylvian areas, but 
had little effect on the lateral suprasylvian. The ex- 
istence of geniculocortical projections beyond the striate 
area is suggested, and the importance o corticocortical 
relations emphasized.—C. J. Smith. 

280. Michel, F. (Faculty Sci., Lyon, France) Etude 
électromyographique du réflexe vestibulo-oculaire au 
cours des états de veille et de sommeil. [An electro- 
myographic study of the vestibulo-ocular reflex during 
the waking and sleeping states.] Journal de Physiologie, 
1965, 57(1), 266-267.—A method has been developed 
for recording, in the chronic animal, the. vestibulo- 
ocular reflex to head movement, picking up with 
implanted electrodes the electromyographic response of 
the extrinsic eye muscles. Amplitude and duration of 
the response are stable in the waking state, decrease 
during slow-wave sleep, and become very variable in the 
paradoxic phase of sleep. The latency, 4 msec., did not 
vary.—C. J. Smith. 

81. Paulson, George W. (VA Hosp., Durham, N. 
C.) Maturation of evoked responses in the duckling. 
Experimental Neurology, 1965, 11(3), 324-333.—There 
is a marked change in the evoked electrophysiologic 
responses of ducklings around the time of the hatching. 
There is shortening of the latency and duration of the 
responses produced by flashes of light as measured at 
either retina or optic lobe. Exposure to a flashing light 
for 24 hr. prior to testing accelerates the changes noted 
during maturation. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. j 

282. Podvigin, N. F. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Lenin- 
grad, USSR) O sootnoshenii mezhdu polozheniem istoch- 
nika IERG, её formoi i газ redeleniem potentsialov 
ynutri setchatki. [On the re ationship between the 
location of the source of IERG, its form and the 
distribution of potentials within the retina.] Biofizika, 
1965, 10(4), 681-688.—Examines the reasons for the 
change in form of the intra-electroretinogram (IERG) 
on worsening of the retinal functional state as well as 
the relationship between the location of the source of 
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IERG, its form, and the distribution of potentials in the 
retina.—I. D. London. 

283. Rose, Darrell E. (U. Oklahoma) Variability of 
peak latency and amplitude of the acoustically evoked 
potential. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1190. 

284. Scharlock, D. P., Neff, W. D., & Strominger, N. 
L. (Roosevelt U.) Discrimination of tone duration after 
bilateral ablation of cortical auditory areas. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(4), 673-681.— Cats trained to 
discriminate the differences between ас of tones 
which differed only in the duration of their component 
pulses, had bilateral ablations made in auditory cortex. 
After recovery from surgery, animals were tested for 
retention by the method of relearning. The capacity to 
discriminate differences in the duration of tones is lost 
and cannot be relearned following ablation of at least 
AI, АП, Ep, the insular-temporal cortex, and significant 
portions of SII. Lesions confined to the cortical 
projection area of corpus geniculatum mediale, or to 
some subdivision of this area, e.g., Al, АП, Ep, or the 
insular-temporal cortex, produce an immediate post- 
operative loss but do not prevent relearning. The effects 
of ablation resemble the effects of such ablations on 
pattern discrimination more closely than they do those 
on frequency discrimination.—G. Westheimer. 

285. Spinelli, D. N., Pribram, Karl H., & Wein- 
garten, Morey. (Stanford U.) Centrifugal optic nerve 
responses evoked by auditory and somatic stimulation. 
Experimental Neurology, 1965, 12(3), 303-319.—Experi- 
ments tried to demonstrate the existence of efferent 
control of receptor events by means of clicks presented 
to unanesthesized cats and bipolar recordings made of 
potential changes evoked in the optic nerve and tract 
with implants of small electrode wires. Nerve responses 
were initiated by clicks, tactile stimulation, and silent 
flash. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

286. Starr, Arnold. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Influ- 
ence of motor activity on click-evoked responses in the 
auditory pathway of waking cats. Experimental Neurol- 
ogy, 1964, 10(3), 191-204. 

287. Stewart, John L. Fundamental constraints to 
sensory discrimination imposed by two kinds of neural 
noise. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(3), 271-276.—Noise 
in the channels worsens the performance of any system 
that discriminates among various patterns of informa- 
tion input. There are multiple sorts of noise in the 
sensory pathways of animals. Is it possible that such a 
system can carry out sensory recognition as effectively 
as electronic devices? Concludes that if the animal 
system incorporates certain constraints it can be a 
nearly ideal sensory discriminator.—G. F. Wooster. 

288. Teas, Donald C., & Kiang, Nelson Y. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Technology) Evoked responses from the 
n cortex. Experimental Neurology, 1964, 10(2), 
91-119. 

289. Vince, M. A., & Warren, R. P. (Cambridge U., 
England) Individual differences in taste discrimination in 
the great tit (Parus major). Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(4), 548-552.—3 groups of birds, varying in age, or 
various experience were tested in the 4 different taste 
modalities, sweet, sour, salt, and bitter, by being given 
the choice between experimentally flavored solutions 
and water. Considerable individual variation was found 
in each modality. On the whole the birds reared in the 

wild drank relatively more of the preferred fluids than 
did hand-reared birds of the same age. Very young 
hand-reared birds varied less between individuals than 
older birds in the wild or hand-reared groups, and their 


scores were also distributed differently. It is suggested 
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that the results support the view that some, at least, of 
the individual differences are due to experience.—Au- 
thor abstract. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


290. Mirone, L. (Manhattan Coll.) Effect of ethanol 
on growth and liver components in mice. Life Sciences, 
1965, 4(19), 1823-1830.—Ethanol calories can be util- 
ized for growth, maintenance of body weight and 
maintenance of the nitrogen integrity of the liver. The 
increase in liver ADH content and the pronounced 
decrease in liver glycogen content are a result of ethanol 
rather than a result of reduction in food intake.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

291. Reith, Gunther. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
Cerebral ribonucleic acid modification as a function of 
voe complexity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1189. 


Drug Effects 


292. Berry, Colin; Gelder, Michael G., & Summer- 
field, Arthur. (University Coll. London, England) Ex- 
perimental analysis of drug effects on human performance 
using information theory concepts. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 255-265. Effects of differ- 
ences in mean stimulus information under 2 coding 
conditions and of subanaesthetic doses of nitrous oxide 
(15, 25 and 35% in oxygen) were investigated in 2 
card-sorting experiments with student Ss. In Exp. I, in 
which conventional playing cards were sorted into 2, 4 
or 8 classes, the effect of the drug increased significantly 
with task complexity. Exp. II, in which cards bearing 
numerals were used, showed a drug effect which was 
independent of task complexity measured by mean 
information per stimulus. Neither result was to be 
explained in terms of a drug effect on the motor 
component of the tasks. Reasons for the difference 
between the 2 experiments are considered in relation to 
other evidence of effects of central nervous depressant 
drugs on input processes and short-term memory. The 
value of communication models for research on effects 
of drugs on human skills is discussed. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

293. Davis, Joel L. (Harvard Med. Sch.) Antagonism 
of a behavioral effect of d-Amphetamine by chlor- 
promazine in the pigeon. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 325-327.—A dose of 
d-amphetamine which completely suppressed all re- 
sponding was administered to each of 5 pigeons under 
an FR 30 schedule. When the pigeons were treated with 
chlorpromazine after 45 min. or more, responding was 
restored. When d-amphetamine and chlorpromazine 
were administered simultaneously to 3 other pigeons, 
responding was better maintained than after d-ampheta- 
mine alone. This study confirms a previous finding that 
chlorpromazine can antagonize the rate-decreasing 
effect of d-amphetamine.—Journal abstract. 

294. Freeman, Frank R., Agnew, Harman W., & 
Williams, Robert L. (U. Florida) An electroencephalo- 
graphic study of the effects of meprobamate on human 
sleep. Clinical Pharmacology & Therapeutics, 1965, 6(2), 
172-176.—The effect of meprobamate on human sleep 
and dreaming was assessed in a double-blind, placebo- 
controlled study by means of all-night EEG. On nights 
when meprobamate was ingested in a dose of 400 mg. at 
9:00 PM and 800 mg. at 12:00 AM, normal Ss spent 
significantly less time in sleep accompanied by low- 
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voltage fast EEG waves and more time їп sleep 
manifested by spindling in the EEG than when receiving 
placebo. The time spent in rapid eye movement periods, 
which are related to visual dreaming, was decreased by 
meprobamate. This study shows that meprobamate 
characteristically alters the amount of time spent in 
each sleep stage and significantly decreases inferred 
visual dreaming. Comparisons are made between the 
changes in the human EEG during sleep produced by 
meprobamate and those produced by the REUS 
—Journal abstract. 

295. Horovitz, Z. P., Ragozzino, P. W., & Leaf, R. 
C. (Squibb Inst., New Brunswick, N. J.) Selective block 
of rat mouse-killing by antidepressants. Life Sciences, 
1965, 4(19), 1909-1912.—The 3 antidepressants, am- 
phetamines, imipramine-like compounds and the mono- 
amine oxidase inhibitors, were successfully discrimi- 
nated from those of other psychotropic drugs by the rat 
mouse-killing tests. These drugs will block certain 
“instinctive” responses of rats at dose levels that do not 
produce debilitation. These facts clearly point out the 
need for a new critical review of the neurological basis 
of an animal's spontaneous, aggressive behavior and of 
its relationship to human depression.—S. B. Coslett. 

296. Legge, D. (University Coll. London, Eng- 
land) Analysis of visual and proprioceptive components 
of motor skill by means of a drug. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 243-254.—Skilled manual 
responses depend upon information about the position 
of the hand which is to be moved. In order to throw 
light on the way in which CNS depressant drugs impair 
skill, an experiment was performed to inox the effect of 
nitrous oxide on the perception of han position by 
vision and by proprioception. The results show that 
these 2 modalities were less efficient in combination 
than was either separately. The drug increased the 
variability of performance irrespective of the perceptual 
conditions. The drug also produced systematic changes 
in constant error, by its action either on vision or on 
proprioception. Drug-induced increases in the size of 
handwriting may be explained as changes which com- 
pensate for the effects of the drug on perception. (35 


397. Ruckenbusch, Y., Grivel, M. L., & Roche, 
M. (Lab. Physiol.-Pharmacodynamics, Villeurbanne, 


Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 276-277.—Indi- 
vidual differences in drug reactions may be linked to 
factors which appear excludable on a priori grounds. 
Rabbits were classified by the degree of atropine 
esterase activity of the blood, then the effects of various 
excitants and depressants of the adrenergic and cholin- 
ergic systems were assessed. Doses of pentholamine 
which were ineffective in negative Ss abolished or 
inverted blood-pressure effects in positive Ss. In the rat, 
the mortality due to procaine injection was 35% in 
unconditioned Ss, and 65% in rats which had learned a 
conditioned avoidance response. Rats which survived 
the procaine challenge had made 33% correct responses 
in the 1st 40 training trials; those that succumbed had 


made 47%.—C. J. Smith. 


Hormone Effects 


298. Dietrich, L. S., Yero, L., & Martinez, L. Mi- 
ami U. Sch. Med.) Effect of pituitary hormones on 
hepatic nicotinamide deamidase activity in hypophysecto- 
mized rats. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(19), 1849-1852. 
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—These studies indicate that growth hormone appears 
to specifically lower hepatic deamidase in hypophy- 
sectomized rats. Growth hormone does not, however, 
replace the factor needed to permit hexestrol inhibition 
of nicotinamide deamidase.—S. B. Coslett. 
299, Gardner, Jo-Ann E. (U. Pittsburgh) The induc- 
tion of mating behavior in very young white rock 
Socket Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1182- 
300, Lehrman, Daniel S. (Rutgers U.) On the initia- 
tion of incubation behavior in doves. Animal Behaviour, 
1963, 11(4), 433-438.—A review of the author’s and 
Oscar Riddle’s work on hormonal control over incu- 
bation, Argues that prolactin, in the absence of pro- 
gesterone, does not initiate incubation.—W. J. Cop- 


pock. 

301. Riddle, Oscar. Prolactin or progesterone as key 
to parental behavior: A review. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(4), 419-432.—Contrasts D. S, Lehrman’s position on 
the relative roles of prolactin and progesterone in 
parental care with that of the author. Reiterates the 
conclusions from the author's earlier work that pro- 
lactin initiates incubation in the ring dove. (55 item 
bibliogr.)— W. J. Coppock. 

302. Tanche, M., Agnius-Delord, C., So-Satta, & 
Rinaldi, R. (Faculty Med., Grenobles, France) Inci- 
dence des sections médullaires hautes sur le fonctionne- 
ment thyroidien chez le Rat. [Effect of high spinal 
section on thyroid function in the rat.] Journal de 
Physiologie, 1965, 57(1), 283.—Measurement of thyroid 
activity was carried out with radioactive iodine in rats 
before and after a spinal-cord section at T1-2. Iodine 
fixation was only М normal after section, then increased 
slowly. The thyroid dysfunction thus indicated appears 
to account for the fall in basal and peak metabolism 
observed їп the rat after spinal injury.—C. J. Smith. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


303. Geer, James H. (U. Pittsburgh) The effect of 
conditioning schedule and two different unconditioned 
stimuli on the acquisition and extinction of the condi- 
tioned cardiac response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(1), 502. 

304. Schwartz, H. J. Über den bioelektrischen Grun- 
drythmus bei intracraniell-basalen arteriellen Aneurys- 
теп. [On the bioelectrical basic rhythm in intra- 
cranial-basal arterial aneurysms.) Psychiatrie, Neurol- 
ogie und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(7), 261-265. 
—The behavior of the bioelectrical basal rhythm of 62 
patients with intracranial aneurysms is reported. Com- 

ared to the central alpha band, deceleration occurred 
in 26% of the cases but acceleration occurred in 29% of 
the cases, The change in the basic rhythm indicates 
alteration of the reticular brain-stem system through 
aneurysmal hemorrhage.—K. J. Hartman. 

305. Zakharzhevskii, V. B. Izmenenie koronarnogo 
krovotoka pri deistvii pishchevykh uslovnykh razdrazhi- 
telei. [Changes in coronary blood flow under the action · 
of alimentary CS.] Zhurnal Vysshei Меғупої Deia- 
tel'nosti, 1965, 15(3), 453-457.—Chronic experiments on 
3 dogs with thermoelectrodes implanted in the left 
coronary artery have shown the possibility of elabora- 
ting conditioned changes in the coronary blood flow. A 
bell sound was used as CS while milk served as 
reinforcement. After 12-20 pairings, the isolated action 
. of the CS produced a pronounced acceleration of the 
coronary blood flow and an increase in the heart rate. , 
high lability of the CR was demonstrated by its 
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extinction and subsequent restoration. Beginning with 
trials 8-20 the differentiation signal (a buzzer) caused in 
many cases a pronounced decrease in the coronary 
blood flow and a slower heart rate —A. Cuk. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


306. Agadzhanian, N. A., Bizin, Iu. P., Doronin, G. 
P., Kuznetsov, А. G., & Mansurov, А. R. Vliianie na 
organizm zhivothykh dlitel'nogo dykhaniia chistym kis- 
lorodom u usloviiakh ponizhennogo barometricheskogo 
davleniia. [Effect on animals of prolonged inhalation of 
pure oxygen at lowered barometric pressure.] Zhurnal 
Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(3), 438-444. 
—The functional state of various systems of the 
organism was studied as well as some characteristics of 
water and salt metabolism during a prolonged (up to 
100 days) stay of 148 white rats at a reduced pressure 
corresponding to an altitude of 10,000 meters in an 
atmosphere of pure oxygen. No significant changes were 
observed under such conditions in animals’ organisms. 
Firmly established chain motor CRs were not impaired. 
During the Ist 30 days changes were observed in the 
water and salt metabolism (lowered hydrophilic capa- 
city of the skin, diminished chloride content in the 
blood, increased urination, and loss of weight). X-rays 

= and morphological analysis showed a reduced volume 
of the lungs in the Ist few days, which was of a 
reversible functional nature.—A. Cuk. 

307. Beasley, Julaine L., & Seldeen, Barbara 
L. (New York U.) The effect of acceleration on food- 
reinforced DRL and FR. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 315-319.—Performance 
on DRL 10 sec. and FR 5 was studied after exposure to 
acceleration. After 4 rats, 2 on each of the above 
schedules, had stabilized they were exposed to 5 hr. of 
acceleration at 5 С immediately before daily experi- 
mental sessions. Food intake was also studied in rats 
given access to food daily in their home cages and 
exposed to acceleration immediately before the frec- 
feeding session. Weight gain of free-feeding animals and 
reinforcement intake of experimental animals dropped 
after acceleration. Over-all response rate on the FR was 
depressed markedly by acceleration but local response 
rates did not appear to be affected. IRT distributions of 
DRL sessions after accleration were markedly shifted 
toward the long intervals. A sequential plot of IRTs on 
acceleration days showed an altered, but relatively 
stable, temporal patterning of reponses followed by an 
abrupt return to the normal baseline toward the end of 
the session.—Journal abstract. 

308. Garcia, John. (U. California, Berkeley) A study 
of X-ray-induced aversions in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1182. 

309. Ritter, Richard М. (U. Texas) Some early 
effects of continuous X-irradiation upon shock-reinforced 
bar-pressing performance in the rat. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1189-1190. 

' 310. Rollins, Jack B., Thomas, Roger K., & Remley, 
Norman R. (U. Georgia) An investigation of drive 
summation in a water runway. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(5), 183-184.—3 groups of rats ran at each 
temperature, 15° and 37.5* C, for 3 days. 2 groups were 
72 hr. food deprived the Ist day; i group was re- 
inforced with food in addition to escape reinforce- 
ment. These groups were 23 hr. deprived the 2nd and 


3rd days. Significant differences occurred between tem- - 


peratures and days.—Journal abstract. 
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Stress 


311. Laville, A., & Wisner, A. (Lab. Physiolog. 
Work, Paris, France) Etude électromyographique des 
muscles de la nuque au cours d’une tache de précision. 
[An electromyographic study of the neck muscles 
during a precision task.) Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 
57(1), 260.—Posture, heart rate, and the electromyo- 
ram (EMG) of the neck muscles were measured in 13 
$ carrying out a task whose precision and speed of 
movements could be varied independently. Performance 
stabilized for each difficulty level, and in all Ss the 
neck-muscle EMG increased progressively during a 2 
hr. session, The integrated EMG correlates with the 
subjective stress of a demanding, precise task, and 
appears to be the most sensitive indicator in the 
situation studied,—C. J. Smith. 

312. Morra, Michael A. (U. Tennessee) Varying 
levels of prenatal stress and two critical periods during 
pregnancy and their effects on rat offspring behaviors. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1188-1189. 


GENETICS 


313. King, F. J., Crawford, F. T., & Klingaman, 
Roger L. (Florida State U.) A further study of amino 
acid analysis and conditioning of planarians. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(5), 189-190.—2 groups of planaria 
regenerated from heads or tails were subdivided into 
groups in which CS and UCS were either paired or 
non-paired. After 120 presentations of CS and UCS the 
animals were subjected to amino acid analysis. Signifi- 
cant behavioral differences were found, but biochem- 
ical-behavioral correlations were not significant.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

314. Pozsonyi, Joseph, & Gibson, David. (U. Al- 
berta, Canada) Biochemical consequences of supernu- 
merary chromosome subtype in mongolism. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 213-217.—10 
translocation mongoloids are compared with a control 
sample of trisomy mongoloids to determine if differ- 
ences in chromosome abnormality are expressed in 
biochemical change. Non-significant biochemical find- 
ings included hemoglobin, leucocytes, serum choles- 
terol, alk. phosphatase, blood sugar, protein, amino 
acids, 17-ketosteroids, and skeletal age for the 2 groups. 
The results of thyroid function tests indicated eu- 
thyroidism. There was a significant increase in P.B.I., 
no change in B.E.I. and radioactive I'%! uptake for the 
translocation group, but opposite results for the trisomy 
sample after T.S.H. stimulation. The potency of the 
chromosome aberration was suggested with further 
research indicated employing red cell tri-iodothyronine 
uptake (T3).—Journal abstract. 

315. Reiss, Max, et al. Endocrine investigations into 
mongolism. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1965, 70(2), 204-212.—Data are presented on the 
energy metabolism of mongoloids, both waking and 
sleeping; on the serum PBI levels and thyroid I% 
uptake in the resting state and after injection of thyroid 
stimulating hormone (TSH); on urinary 17 Ketosteroids 
(KS) and 17-hydroxy-corticosteroids (OHCS) in the 
resting state, and on the urinary 17 OHCS response to 
mepyrapone. The waking calorie production/hr was 
higher than was expected for their age but this was not 
associated with a hyperthyroidism or the result of 
nervousness during the test. The concept of calorie 
production age is introduced. The decrease in calorie 
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production during sleep was greater in the mongoloids 
than in cultural familial patients and fat combustion 
decreased in the former, while it increased in the latter, 
with sleep. Different levels of thyroid function were 
found among resting mongoloids often including dis- 
crepancies between the various parameters measured. 
The majority responded to TSH in at least ] parameter. 
Urinary 17 KS were low, as were 17 OHCS, the latter 
increasing rapidly and markedly after mepyrapone and 
to a greater degree than was seen in cultural familial 
patients. The clinical response to human chorionic 
gonadotropin also was rapid and striking. It is sug- 
gested that pre-natal endocrine environment of the 
mongoloid child may have been instrumental in the 
development of the many abnormalities seen in this 
syndrome, including the sensitivity of several endocrine 
organs to hormonal stimuli, a degree of sensitivity being 
frequently encountered which was greater than that seen 
in cultural-familial patients. The primacy of the 
chromosomal deviations in the development of Down's 
г Syndrome is questioned. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


316. Altland, Norman R. (American U.) Personality 
correlates of acute myocardial infarction, Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1157-1158. 
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317. Kaufmann, John H., & Kaufmann, Arleen. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Some comments on the relationship 
between field and laboratory studies of behavior, with 
special reference to Coatis. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(4), 464-469.—The author's 2-yr. study of Coatis on 
Borro Colorado Island is used as basis for comments 
about possible distortions in behavior studies done in 
artificial conditions due to spatial restriction or nature 
of stimuli present. Effects of confinement on social 
relationships are stressed.— W. J. Coppock. 

318. Kogan, A. B., & Tikhonova, N. A. (Dept. 
Human & Animal Physiology, Rostov-on-Don State 
U., USSR) Deistvie postoyannogo magnitnogo polya na 
dvizheniya parametsii. [Action of a constant magnetic 
field on the movements of paramecia.] Biofizika, 1965, 
10(2), 292-296.—In a fine tube laced between the poles 
of a steady magnet, the speed of movement of Para- 
mecium caudatum is modified in such a way that its 
presence at the south pole is longer than at the north 
pole, Placement of the tube at either of the poles of the 
magnet reveals that movement of the paramecium from 
the south pole and toward the north pole is slowed up 
and reverse polar movements quickened. The influence 
of the magnetic field on movement develops slowly and 
does not immediately disappear after removal of the 
field and even increases with increase in strength of the 
latter. The magnetic field appears to exert its influence 
on the paramecium through changing the properties of 
the environment surrounding it.—/. D. London. ; 

319. Martin, Joan, & Scarborough, B. B. (Florida 
State U.) Investigation of sensory interaction in the 
hooded rat. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
103-106.—An attempt was made to determine the 
effects of tone on the visual acuity threshold of the rat. 
Acuity thresholds were ascertained using the Lashley 
jumping stand with black and white stimulus cards. A 
pure tone of 7,500 cps at 3 intensity levels ‘was 
introduced as accessory stimulus. The results indicated 
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(1) no consistent lowering of S's visual acuity by the 
introduction of a tone, (2) no within-S differences 
between tone and no tone when the above threshold 
and threshold stimuli were analyzed separately, (3) 
increasingly better performance from low to medium 
intensities with a decrease in performance at the higher 
intensity level.—Journal abstract. 

320. Staats, Joan. (Jackson Lab., Bar Harbor, 
Me.) Behaviour studies on inbred mice: A selected 
bibliography: II. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 484- 
490.—149 articles listed covering the period from the 
author's Ist review (1958) to March 1963. Includes only 
those studies where a specific named strain of inbred 
mice was used.— W. J. Coppock. 

321. Whittier, James L., & McReynolds, Paul. (U. 
Oregon) Persisting odors as a biasing factor in open-field 
research with mice. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 19(3), 224-230.—2 experiments were performed to 
test the possibility that odor trails left in an apparatus 
by a mouse may affect the test behaviour of subsequent 
Ss. In Exp. 1, each of 96 mice was placed for 10 min. in 
а box % of which had just been occupied by another 
mouse for 5 min. The Ss spent more time on that side 
than on the previously empty side, implying an attrac- 
tion to the odor cues left by the Ist mouse. In Exp. 2, 
washing with clear water was inadequate to remove the 
odor cues left by the Ist mouse; most of the 48 Ss still 
preferred the side that had been occupied by the Ist 
mouse.—Journal abstract. 
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322. Hunton, Vera D., & Hicks, Leslie H. (Howard 
U.) Discrimination of figural orientation by monkeys and 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 35259. 
—The performance of 6 monkeys and 5 children was 
compared on a task involving the discrimination of 
changes in orientation of plane figures. Children made 
fewer errors than monkeys when figures were rotated 
180°, For both groups the sequence of presentation of 
problems was an important determinant of perform- 
ance. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

323. Nikitenko, M. F. (Belorussian Acad. Sci., 
Minsk, USSR) Osnovye cherty adaptatsii k vodnomu 
obrazu zhizni i stroenie golovnogo mozga u chistikovykh 
ptits. [Principle features of adaptation to the а vatic 
way of life and the structure of the brain in Alcidae 
birds.] Zhurnal Obshchei Biologii, 1965, 26(4), 464-474. 
—5 species of Alcidae birds were studied and various 
indices developed. A comparison of these indices 
together with a study of feeding habits and food 
procurement as well as the development of the visual 
organ permits elucidation of both the ecological and 
morphological characteristics of the species studied. 
Intraspecific differences in the structure of the brain and 
its parts are analyzed against the background of the 
above.—I. D. London. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


324. Protasov, V. R., Tsvetkov, V. L, & Rash- 
cheperin, V. K. Akusticheskaya signalizatsiya u azov- 
skogo bychka-kruglyaka. [Acoustic signalization of the 
Azovian bullhead.] Zhurnal Obshchei Biologii, 1965, 
26(2), 151-160.—Sight and hearing play an important 
role in the behavior of Neogobius melanostomus pallas, 
a fish living in the Azov Sea. Acoustic signals are 
emitted in the frequency range of 5 cps to 5 keps and 
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are related to the benthonic mode of life of the fish and 
progeny protection. Sex and age differences are found in 
sounds emitted by the fish. Males emit 2 kinds of 
acoustic signals: threatening sounds and sounds capable 
of attracting females. Rough simulation of the latter are 
found to attract the female of the species—J. D. 
London. 

325. Sudd, J. H. (U. Hull, England) The transport of 
prey by ants. Behaviour, 1965, 25(3-4), 234-271.—Wild 
colonies of Myrmica rubra and Formica lugubris were 
observed with the aid of motion pictures. Light prey 
were carried in the jaws, heavy prey were dragged. 
Force of pull was determined by tying the prey to a 
glass fiber and measuring the stretch. “Single workers of 
M. rubra were able to exert forces of about 100 mg-wt 
against a spring, single workers of F. lugubris about 300 
mg-wt an as of F. lugubris workers from 400-600 
mg-wt."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


326. Patterson, George H. (U. Oklahoma) Visual 
cliff performance of mothered and unmothered sheep. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 482. 

327. Shipley, William U. (Yale U.) The demonstra- 

in the domestic guinea pig of a process resembling 
classical imprinting. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 
470-474.—A total of 52 infant guinea pigs were given 
5-min exposures to a moving white block during which 
their positive responses (approaching, sniffing, licking, 
etc.) were recorded. Ss isolated from birth approached 
the object at days 1 and 2 more than did. normally 
reared ones. If the Ist 5 days were of normal rearing, Ss 
also approached the object after a few days of isolation. 
Ss reared by their mothers for 5 days in total darkness 
are equally олду attracted by the imprinting object. 
When tested at 6 wk., animals who had 2 imprinting 
“sessions in infancy showed stronger approach than 
those given only 1 session.—W. J. Coppock. 


INSTINCTS 


328. Bermant, Gordon. (Harvard U.) Intensity and 
rate of distress calling in chicks as a function of social 
contact. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 514-517.—10 
Black Sex-Link chicks were raised with 2 hens for the 
Ist wk. after hatching. On Days 7, 8, and 9 following 
hatching the vocalizations of the chicks were measured 
in 3 experimental conditions: (1) when the chicks were 
alone, (2) when they could hear but not see 1 of the 
mother hens, and (3) when they could hear and see the 
mother hen. The rate of distress calling at high 
intensities decreases significantly with each increase in 
maternal contact while the rate of calling at lower 
intensities increases. Increasing contact with the hen 
also produces increased numbers of contentment notes. 
—Author abstract. 

329. Denenberg, Victor H., Huff, Ronald L., Ross, 
Sherman; Sawin, Paul B., & Zarrow, M. X. (Jackson 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Maternal behaviour in the 
rabbit: The quantification of nest building. Animal 
Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 494-499.—A technique for the 
quantification of nest building in the rabbit is described. 

The doe is given access to a rack containing 48 small 
cans each of which contains a “wad” of excelsior. The 
rabbit will pull these wads out of the cans and will shred 
a number of them in constructing her nest. Analyses of 
the behavior of the 16 strain ACEP and 19 III rabbits 
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found that the number of wads pulled and shredded 
reached a peak on the day that the pregnant females 
built their maternal nests. 7 control females failed to 
show any systematic trend in their shredding behavior. 
The shredding was also found to be independent of 
strain differences, amount of time spent in the maternity 
cage prior to parturition, and whether the mother was 
primiparous or multiparous.—Author abstract. 

330. G , Bernard. (Roosevelt Coll.) Parental 
behaviour and tion of young in Cichlasoma bio- 
cellatum. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 578-582.—6 
pairs of Cichlasoma biocellatum raised their own Ist 
spawn for 18-29 days and next in sequence reared foster 
Schools of Aequidens portalegrenis for equivalent peri- 
ods of time, 2 mixed schools developed when the pair's 
own embryos were overlooked during exchanges. 
Parents did not eliminate either kind of young from the 
mixture. Interspecific, predatory competition between 
the youhg was detected within 3 wk. The parental cycles 
of the 2 species were closely similar. Eggs hatched in 52 
hr. and the young schooled 96 hr. later (total pre- 
swimming time: 148 hr. at about 82° F.). This corre- 
spondence of development and concomitant similarity 
of the brooding cycles of the 2 species may account for 
the success of exchanges. Therefore the reputed ability 
of cichlid parents to distinguish their own young from 
other species may depend on disparity between the host 

ir's parental cycle and the stage of development of the 

oreign young.—Author abstract. 

331. Monosevitz, Martin. (U. Minnesota) Genetic 
variation, fearfulness and hoarding in the mouse. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1187-1188. 

332. Schneirla, T. C. (American Museum Natural 
History, NYC) The behaviour and biology of certain 
nearctic army ants: Springtime resurgence of cycle 

— southeastern Arizona. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 
11(4), 583-595.—Scheduled inspections of the surface of 
the ground and areas under rocks yielded longitudinal 
data on routes, turning points, caches, vigor, etc. of 
raiding by Arizona ants from January to July. Soil and 
air temperatures were also taken at various points in the 
field. The study demonstrates that seasonal changes 
such as gradual rise in afternoon and nocturnal 
temperatures are a factor in the resumption of nomadic 
function after winter dormancy. This factor is con- 
sidered in connection with the author's theory of cyclic 
function.—W. J. Coppock. 

333. Tobach, Ethel, & Schneirla, T. C. (American 

Museum of Natural History, NYC) A note on seasonal 
variation in nest-building behaviour in the domestic 
rabbit. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 491-493.—Data 
from 23 parturitions in 11 rabbits of various strains 
show a seasonal vg es to hair pulling by the does 
but not to the bundling of straw Tor their maternal 
nests.— Й. J. Coppock. 
, ,334. Venge, Ole. (Agricultural Coll., Sweden) The 
influence of mursing behaviour and milk production on 
early growth in rabbits. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 
500-506.—Nursing behavior of 23 does analyzed for 
time and amount. Recommendations for hand-rearing 
feedings.— W. J. Coppock. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


335. Fisher, G. L. (Brown U.) Saline preference in 
rats determined by contingent licking. Journal of the 
e eroe Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 295-303. 

€ albino rat's preference for .1 molar NaCl 
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solution when paired with distilled water was-measured 
using a lick contingent method. The method precluded 
position bias and revealed some fluid-deprivation in- 
fluences in the resulting measured preference. Rats were 
trained to lick at a drinking tube containing water in 
order to obtain another tube containing the saline 
solution, under several levels of water deprivation. 
When tube contents were varied, the patterns of licking 
varied concurrently. Preference data was collected at 
low levels of fluid deprivation. It was shown that the 
saline solution was the primary controlling stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 

336. Goodrich, Kenneth P. (U. Wisconsin) Differen- 
tial conditioning based on concentration of sucrose 
reinforcement in rats on a. VI schedule. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(5), 213-214.—7 rats received extended 
bar-pressing training on a VI schedule with 8% and 
32% sucrose reinforcement. During days in which 32% 
and 8% alternated in 10-min. stimulus-correla: 
periods, response rate and speed of the Ist response 
were greater for 32% solution. The possible contribu- 
tion to such results of reinforcement contrast is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

337. Lavery, J. J., & Foley, P. J. (Defense Res. 
Med. Lab., Toronto, Canada) Bar pressing by the rat as 
a function of auditory stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(5), 199-200.—The experiment shows the rate of 
bar pressing E the rat as a function of 4 ambient white 
noise levels, when a bar press interrupts the noise for 15 
sec. The results indicate an inverted U-shaped relation 
at the beginning of the experiment. As successive 
exposures to white noise take place, the relation changes 
progressively to a linear one. hese findings support the 
sensory reinforcement hypothesis, and are discussed in 
relation to an a priori distinction between stimulus and 
drive. It is suggested that the same state may serve as 
both. 2 theoretical explanations can explain these 
findings.—Journal abstract. 

338. Levine, Ralph L. (U. California, Berkeley) Gen- 
otypic and environmental components of sucrose drinking 
behavior: The relationship between measurement pro- 
cedures and individual differences in preference. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1185-11 6. 

339. Vernet-Maury, Evelyne, & Chanel, Jacques. 
(Faculty Sci, Lyon, France) Modifications des ré- 
actions émotives par l'odeur d'un сопрёпёге chez le 
Rat. [Modifications of the rat’s emotional reactions by 
the odor of another rat.] Journal de Physiologie, 1965, 
57(1), 287.—The indecision period (duration of hesita- 
tion before entering test environment), amount of 
activity during the exploratory period and its modifica- 
tion when an auditory signal is presented, and the 
telemetered electrocardiogram were measured in 10 rats. 
У, were exposed to odorless air, and ¥ to air bearing the 
odor of another rat. The latter Ss showed a shorter 
indecision period and more exploratory activity. The 
cardiac signs, however, indicated increased emotion- 
ality. This suggests greater motivation to explore rather 
than a quieting effect of a conspecific's odor.—C. J. 


Smith. 


LEARNING 


340. Bindra, Dalbir, & Moscovitch, Alan. (McGill 
U.) Attention, discrimination kann and observing 
responses. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 223-224. 
—The extent of novelty reactions and of disruptionrof a 
running response, brought about by stimulus changes 


. 
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made at cue-positions located at different distances 
from the reward, were measured in 12 rats. Both 
measures showed higher values for the cue-position 
closer to the reward. The results support the idea of a 
general ейуне mira that is distinct from ob- 
serving responses which might emerge as a consequence 
of differential dispo ER e 

341. ‚ James L., Becker, Paul W., & Tucker, 
Robin C. (Ohio U.) The effect of goal proximity on 
acquisition and extinction of a five part response n. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 211-212.— The present 
study considered the effect of goal proximity on the rate 
of rospanding to each of 5 wheels in a response chain. 
18 male, albino rats were used as Ss. The results 
indicated: (1) during the acquisition phase, response 
strength tended to increase as the Ss approached the 
goal, (2) the effect of nonreward was to initially increase 
response rate at the point farthest from the goal and to 
reduce it near the goal.—Journal abstract. 

„342. Lubow, R. E. (North Carolina State U., Ra- 
leigh) The relationship between а spatial gradient for 
exploratofy behavior and latent learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(5), 219-220,—Magnitude of cul prefer- 
ence of albino rats changed as a function of time of 
exploration. Initially the cul close to the start box was 
most preferred. This preference was retained over a 5 
min. period, but its magnitude was decreased. These 
orderly changes may be useful in explaining one type of 
latent learning experiment where free exploration pre- 
cedes acquisition. The acquisition data partially support 
this position.—Journal abstract. 

343. Poller, Merle F. (Rutgers U.) Acquisition and 
extinction in a double runway as a function of percentage 
of reinforcement in the first goal box. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 507-508. 

344. Smith, Kirk M., Brodsky, Semi & Mabel, 
Thomas А. (Walter Reed Inst. Res., Washington, 
D.C.) Inter-phase time intervals in Seward's latent learn- 
ing experiment. ra, per Science, 1965, X5), 197- 
198.—3 groups of 22 rats were exposed to the о 
cedures of Seward's latent learning experiment (1949), 
but differed in the amount of time elapsing between the 
3 phases of the experiment, free exploration, pre-feeding 
and testing. 2 groups, one with a 24 hr. interval between 
exploration and pre-feeding and the other with a 24 hr. 
interval between pre-feeding and testing, failed. to 
exhibit latent learning. The former condition is similar 
to that reported by Gilchrist (1952). А 3rd group run 
without delays replicated Seward's origina findings. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


345, Hurwitz, H. M. B. (Bitkbeck Coll., London, 
England) Facilitation of counting-like behaviour. Animal 
Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 449-454.—Rats were given the 
task of making at least 4 lever responses to produce 
reinforcement following the performance of a tray 
response. In the Ist phase of the experiment no , 
discriminative cues were available to indicate when the 
count of 4 was satisfied and the animals engaged in 
regular shuttling between lever and tray. In the 2nd 

hase a discriminative stimulus occurred on the 4th 
lever response; the animals soon learned to press 
repetitively until the stimulus was presented before 
shuttling to the tray. In the final phase the conditions of 
the Ist phase were reinstated. Some evidence for 
continuing in counting-like behavior was found, The 
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results have been interpreted in terms of operant 
conditioning principles rather than in terms of move- 
ment-produced stimulus discrimination of the operation 
of symbolic processes.—Author abstract. 

346. Marukhanian, E. V. Oboritel’nyi refleks na 
obstanovku pri chrezmerno silnom vozdeistvii (kratkov- 
remennoe uskorenie). [Defensive CR to surroundings 
under condition of an excessively strong stimulus of a 
momentary acceleration.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(3), 458-465.—Purpose was to 
study the effect of surrounding stimuli preceding a 
momentary acceleration amounting to 12 g on motor 
defensive and salivary acid CRs in 6 dogs. Changes in 
conditioned activity varied depending upon the interval 
between the action of surrounding stimuli and the 
moment of acceleration. When the interval is long, the 
effect of surrounding stimuli soon becomes extinct. 
When the interval is short, the surrounding stimuli 
acquire the function of a conditioned inhibitor. After 
several days the phase of inhibition is superseded by an 
intensification of conditioned activity.—A. Cuk. 


347. Smart, Reginald G. (24 Harbord St., Toronto, 
Canada) Conflict and conditioned aversive stimuli in the 
development of experimental neuroses. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 19(3), 208-223.— The purposes of 
this experiment were to repeat certain features of 
Masserman's and Yum's study of experimental neuroses 
and to determine some of the necessary conditions for 
the development of experimental neuroses. It was 
hypothesized that experimental neuroses are dependent 
upon the conditioned aversive stimuli created. The 
necessity of a conflict situation was also investigated. 
Cats were trained in an apparatus similar to Mas- 
serman's and Yum's and then exposed to various shock 
conditions creating different conditioned aversive stimu- 
li and conflict conditions. It was found that neurotic 
behaviour depends partially upon the conditioned 
aversive stimuli created and that conflict is not neces- 
sary for their creation. (4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

348. Spigel, Irwin M., & Ellis, Kenneth. (Temple 
U.) An emergent albedo preference in turtle. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 113-114.—The current 
Els sought to determine whether the turtle 
(Chrysemys), during and following extended pre- 
exposure to 2 black or 2 gray maze arms, would show 
alternation or response to stimulus change. The results 
indicated an overwhelming preference for the black arm 
which was highly resistant to modification in a subse- 
quent black-gray choice situation.—Journal abstract. 

349. Stachnik, Thomas. (Illinois Wesleyan U.) Con- 
trast effects in extinction responding as a function of 

response effort during conditioning. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(2), 199-203.—3 groups of rats were 
trained to bar press for food on a continuous- 
reinforcement schedule. Group I was trained to press 
only a light bar (5 gm) and was then extinguished at the 
same bar loading to a 5-min. no-response criterion. 
Group II was trained to press a heavy bar (80 gm) and 
` then extinguised on a light bar. This group made over 
twice as many responses during extinction than did 
Group I. Group Ш was also trained to press a heavy 
bar, but were given a small amount of light-bar training 
just prior to extinction on the light bar. This small 
amount of light-bar training significantly reduced the 
facilitation in extinction responding noted in Group 
II.—Author abstract. 
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Discrimination 


350. Blue, Scot, & Hegge, Frederick W. (Brown 
U.) Transposition of a stimulus generalization gradient 
along an auditory intensity continuum. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(5), 201-202.—4 male, albino rats were 
trained on a 9-valued auditory intensity discrimination 
(a maintained generalization paradigm) with the most 
intense stimulus as the SP. After 7 days of training all 
stimuli were increased in intensity by 45 db. 3 of the 4 
Ss displayed complete transposition of the entire gen- 
eralization gradient.—Journal abstract. 

351. Brown, Robert. (U. Exeter, England) Discrimi- 
nation of avoidable and unavoidable shock. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 275-283.—Rats 
were given standard avoidance training in a 2-com- 
partment shuttle-box. Thereafter shock was only sig- 
nalled if the S was in 1 of the distinctively colored 
compartments at the start of a given trial, while 
nonsignalled shock was presented in the other compart- 
ment. Ss showed a significant preference for this 
compartment on several measures. И of the Ss received 
a relatively higher shock intensity during this latter part 
of the experiment, and this had the effect of improving 
avoidance performance and increasing the Ss' prefer- 
ence for the signalled shock situation. These findings are 
discussed in terms of the relative conditioned aversive- 
ness of various stimuli present in the situation.—Journal 
abstract. 

352. Fletcher, Harold J., & Bordow, Allan M. (U. 
Wisconsin) Monkey's solution of an ambiguous-cue 
problem. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 115- 
119.—In a Wisconsin General Test Apparatus situation 
12 monkeys were trained on a 2-choice discrimination 
task involving 3 stimuli: P, the consistently rewarded 
stimulus; N, the consistently nonrewarded stimulus; and 
A, the stimulus ambiguously rewarded depending upon 
whether it was paired with either P or N on a particular 
trial. Trials were either of the PA or NA type, and 6 Ss 
received a random schedule of such trials throughout 12 
sessions while 6 Ss received a schedule designed to 
gradually introduce the 2 types of trials. The results 
unambiguously demonstrated that regardless of training 
method Ss were correct more often on the PA trial. 
Confirming and extending previous research, these data 
were interpreted in terms of parallel development of 
excitatory and inhibitory processes.—Journal abstract. 

353. Polidora, V. J., & Thompson, Wayne J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Stimulus correlates of visual pattern dis- 
crimination by monkeys: Pattern complexity. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 71-79.—14 rhesus monkeys 
were presented 2-choice simultaneous visual pattern 
discrimination problems which were designed to pro- 
vide estimates of the extent to which 3 physical 
dimensions of metric patterns determine discriminabili- 
ty. The results replicated our previous reports that 
discriminative performance was directly related to 
Element Disparity (ED) and Contour Disparity (CD), 
and that the ED and CD effects were independent. 
Performance was inversely related to a trichotomous 
dimension of Pattern Complexity (PC), but a more 
detailed analysis revealed that the effect of PC could be 
attributed solely to the effect of the Sides Level 
dimension identified previously.—Journal abstract. 

354. Raskin, Larry M. (McGill U.) The influence of 
cue position and pretraining on successive discrimination 
learning in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 
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221-222.—2 degrees of cue-reward separation-and 2 
degrees of rewarded pretraining were used in studying 
the learning of a successive (go-no go) discrimination 
task by rats. Only Ss receiving the cue nearer the reward 
learned. Pretraining was found to be inconsequential. 
An explanation in terms of a gradient of stimulus 
sampling or attention appears tenable.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

355. Rumbaugh, Duane M., Sammons, Marjorie E., 
Prim, Merle M., & Phillips, Sherry. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Learning set in squirrel monkeys as affected by 
pretraining with differentially rewarded single objects. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 63-70.—The 
possibility of developing discrimination learning set 
(LS) by some method other than discrimination training 
was investigated. In Phase I, 3 groups were given LS 
pretraining with single objects. 2 groups were presented 
500 objects, each for 6 trials; 1 group was rewarded at a 
50% random rate, the other at a 100% rate. A 3rd 
group encountered 1 object throughout Phase I with all 
trials rewarded. Their Phase II LS performances were 
compared with an LS control condition. No pretraining 
group exhibited LS at the beginning of Phase II. The 
pretraining group having a 50% random reward rate 
was significantly suppressed in developing LS. Thus, (а) 
LS in squirrel monkeys is dependent upon the processes 
of discrimination learning; б) the rate at which LS is 
formed may involve expectancies concerning probable 
reward rate.—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


356. Kaplan, Michael; Jackson, Bruce, & Sparer, 
Richard. (USA Personnel Res. Of., Washington, 
D.C.) Escape behavior under continuous reinforcement as 
a function of aversive light intensity. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 321-323. 
—In 11 male albino rats, lever-pressing responses, 
maintained under a continuous reinforcement escape 
schedule with light as the aversive stimulus, were 
examined at each of 5 intensities, viz., 2.5, 18, 105, 190, 
and 386 ft-C. The function relating reciprocal of latency 
of the escape response to aversive light intensity passed 
through a maximum.—Journal abstract. 

357. Lyman, Bernard. (Simon Fraser U., Cana- 
da) Variety of behaviors and frequency of responding 
during avoidance conditioning. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(2-3), 285-288.—10 female goats were 
trained in avoidance flexion of the right forelimb. The 
Ss’ qualitative and quantitative activity was recorded, 
When the Ist and last tenths of training were compared, 
there were significant increases in the overall frequency 
of responding during periods of conditional stimulus 
impingement and in the overall variety of behaviors, 
omitting flexion and emotional behaviors, during inter- 
trial intervals. There were significant decreases In the 
variety of emotional behaviors during both signal 
periods and intervals, in the frequency of flexion 
responses during intervals, and in the frequency of 
emotional responses Eua signal periods. The data do 
not support the assertion that late in avoidance training 
the organism is quiescent and is mechanically emitting 
only the conditioned responses to the conditional 


stimulus.—Journal abstract. 
358. Spigel, Irwin M., & Ellis, Kenneth. (Temple 


U.) Climbing suppression: Passive avoidance in the 
turtle. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 215-216.—The 
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persistent effort by the turtle Chrysemys to climb from a 
walled enclosure is utilized in a situation which allows 
for the study of passive avoidance in this species. A 
parametric examination of the effects of shock intensity 
on this behavior produced the expected gradients for 2 
measures of avoidance acquisition, but failed to yield 
differences in extinction.—Journal abstract. 

_ 359. Thomas, John R. (U. Maryland) Discriminated 
time-out avoidance in pigeons. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 329-338.— Per- 
formances of 2 pigeons were studied on a concurrent 
discriminated time out (TO) avoidance-VR schedule. 
Each avoidance response postponed a TO from a VR 
140 for a specified RS interval. The warning stimulus on 
the TO avoidance schedule was a discontinuous clock 
which consisted of a series of discrete color changes that 
varied systematically with the RS interval. Experimental 
manipulations established that the avoidance behavior 
was under the control of the avoidance schedule and the 
discontinuous clock. 5-min TOs maintained higher 
avoidance rates than shorter TO durations; a 15-min 
TO maintained less avoidance responding than the 
5-min TO. Chlorpromazine hydrochloride increased 
TO avoidance behavior and decreased concurrent VR 
behavior. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

360. Thomas, John R. (Inst. Behavioral Res., Silver 
Spring, Md.) Time-out avoidance from a behavior- 
independent contingency. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(5), 217-218.—Pigeons were maintained on a TO 
avoidance baseline with no specific pattern of respond- 
ing required in the presence of the stimulus associated 
with positive reinforcement. Rate of TO avoidance was 
found to be inversely related to the RS interval, When 
average reinforcement frequency was increased for | 
bird, there was a decrease in TO avoidance rate. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


361. Deadwyler, Sam A., & Segal, Evalyn F. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Determinants of polydipsia: Vil. 
Removing the drinking solution midway through DRL 
sessions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 185-186.—3 
rats were run оп DRL 30 for food. When a bottle 
containing drinking solution ran dry midway through 
sessions, disrupting licking, bar-press s acing worsened 
in 2 Ss. Over similar sessions, both Ss recovered 
baseline timing performances during dry-bottle periods. 
In one of these, licking at the dry tube appeared. In a 
session with a dry bottle throughout, all Ss showed 
good timing. In a session with the bottle removed, the 5 
that had learned to lick the dry tube showed disruption 
in timing. Data are consistent with a mediating role for 
licking.—Journal abstract. j 

362. Dyal, James A. (Texas Christian U.) Latent 
extinction as a function of partial reinforcement of the 
running response. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 
207-208.—3 groups of rats were trained in a straight 
alley under either 80 reinforced and no non-reinforced 
trials (Group 80/0), 40 reinforced „and 40 non- 
reinforced trials (Group 40/40), or 80 reinforced and 80 
non-reinforced trials (Group 80/80). The groups were 
then given nonrewarded placement into either the goal 

box or a neutral box. It was found that PRE holds for 
latent extinction as well as regular extinction.—Journal 


abstract. 
363. Fowler, Harry, & Wischner, George J. (U. 
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Pittsburgh) On the “secondary reinforcing" effect. of 
shock for the correct response in visual discrimination 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 209-210. 
— The finding that shock for a correct, food-reinforced 
response in visual discrimination training tends not to 
retard performance, and may even facilitate it, has been 
interpreted by some investigators as indicative of an 
acquired reinforcing property of the shock. To assess 
this interpretation, 40 hungry rats were given either 
no-shock or shock-right acquisition training, followed 
by extinction training inhwhich the experimental Ss 
then received (a) shock for the previously correct 
response, as before, (b) no shock, or (c) shock for the 
previously incorrect response. The performances of 
these subgroups provided no evidence of an acquired 
reinforcing property of the shock, indicating instead an 
avoidance effect specific to the shocked arm.—Journal 
abstract. 

364. Kendall, Stephen B. (U. Alabama) The dis- 
tribution of observed responses in a mixed FI-FR 
schedule. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1965, 8(5), 305-312.—In Exp. I, 3 pigeons were 
trained on an observing сое procedure where 
observing responses produced a stimulus correlated 
either with FI or with FR. Stimulus duration was 30 
sec. During FR, the Ss completed the ratio before the 
stimulus terminated. During FI, the Ss usually observed 
the stimulus only once. Observing responses occurred 
immediately after food reinforcement. In Exp. Il, 
stimulus duration was shortened to 5 sec. and the FR 
for food was increased. The results were similar to those 
of Exp. I. During most FIs and FRs, only 1 observing 
response occurred. The results of both experiments 
could be interpreted in a response competition frame- 
work. Immediately after food reinforcement, observing 
behavior is strong. When behavior on the food key 
begins it competes with further observing behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

365. Kintsch, Walter. (U. Missouri) Frequency dis- 
tribution of interresponse times during VI and VR 
reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 347-352.—A detailed analysis was 
made of the interresponse times (IRTs) of 2 rats under 
both a VI 40-sec. and a VR 15-sec. schedule. Except for 
the latency of the Ist response after a reinforcement, the 
mean IRTs of all further responses differed little. 
Similarly, the frequency distributions of the successive 
IRTs did not vary greatly, but were of no simple form. 
Sequential dependencies between successive IRTs were 
small, never accounting for more than 195 of the 
variance.—Journal abstract. 

366. Pavlik, William B., Carlton, Peter L., & 
Hughes, Richard A. (Rutgers U.) Partial reinforcement 
effects in a runway: Between- and within- Ss. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 203-204.—16 rats were 
given 96 continuous reinforcement (CRF) training trials 
to 1 stimulus and 96 partial reinforcement (PR) training 
trials to a 2nd stimulus. These were followed by 40 
extinction trials to each of the stimuli. Control groups 
(ЇЧ = 6) were given either 96 CRF or 96 PR training 
trials, followed by 40 extinction trials. During extinc- 

tion, a conventional partial reinforcement effect (PRE) 
was found for both start and goal speed measures for 
the control groups. The within-Ss comparisons yielded 
no effect of schedules for start speed, but a significant 
reversed PRE for goal speed.—Journal abstract. 
367. Spence, Kenneth W., Platt, John R., & Mat- 
sumoto, Roy. (U. Texas) Intertrial reinforcement and 
the partial reinforcement effect as a function of number of 
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training trials. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 205- 
206.—An experiment involving rats п a runway, 
intertrial reinforcement and 3 successive acquisition- 
extinction sequences substantiated and extended earlier 
findings that intertrial reinforcement diminished the 
partial reinforcement effect following a small number of 
acquisition trials, but not after extensive training. 
—Journal abstract. 

368. Stutz, Robert M., & Asourian, David. (Wayne 
State U.) Positively reinforcing brain shock as a CS in 
the acquisition and extinction of a shuttle box avoidance 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 191-192.—It 
was predicted that animals receiving positively rein- 
forcing electrical stimulation of the brain as a con- 
ditioned stimulus for a shuttle box avoidance response 
would extinguish faster than animals receiving a neutral 

ripheral stimulus as a CS. The 2 groups did not differ 
in terms of acquisition or extinction.—Journal abstract. 

369. Thompson, Travis, & Sturm, Thomas. (U. 
Minnesota) Visual-reinforcer color, and operant behav- 
ior in Siamese Fighting Fish. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 341-344.—Male Sia- 
тезе Fighting Fish (Betta splendens) were conditioned 
to emit an operant response sequence reinforced by 
presentation of a model of a male Siamese Fighting 
Fish in aggressive display. Operant response rate varied 
as a function of the color of the model with respect to 
the color of the S.—Journal abstract. 

370. Wertheim, George A. (Stanford U.) Behavioral 
contrast during multiple avoidance schedules. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 
269-278.—Changes were observed in the rate of avoid- 
ance responding in both components of a multiple 
schedule of Sidman-avoidance after the shock frequency 
was changed in only 1 component. The rate change in 
each component was positively correlated, in direction 
and magnitude, with the change in the relative rate of 
reinforcement (percentage of total shocks) in that 
component. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


371. Hake, D. F., & Azrin, N. Н. (State Hosp., 
Anna, Ill.) Conditioned punishment. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(5), 279-293. 
—Responses of pigeons were maintained by a VI 
schedule of food reinforcement. Conditioned punish- 
ment was programmed by having these responses 
concurrently produce an originally neutral stimulus. 
The effectiveness of this response-contingent stimulus 
was maintained by infrequent and prearranged 
stimulus-shock pairings delivered independently of re- 
sponses. This conditioned punishment procedure re- 
duced the overall response rate as long as the procedure 
was in effect. The extent and durability of the reduction 
was a function of the intensity of the shock that was 
paired with the stimulus. Analysis of the reduction in 
the overall response rate revealed: (1) a reduction of 
Tesponses occurring in the absence of the response- 
contingent stimulus, which was designated as a “punish- 
ing" effect, and (2) a reduction of responses during the 
Tesponse-contingent stimulus, which was designated as a 

suppressive” effect. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


ә SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


. 372. Becker, Gilbert. (U. Pittsburgh) Social dom- 
inance and subordination Ф the Tat: б of an 
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weaning electrical stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(1), 498. 

373. Beilharz, R. G., & Mylrea, P. J. (Stock 
Breeding Cent, Berry, Australia) Social position and 
behaviour of dairy heifers in yards. Animal Behaviour, 
1963, 11(4), 522-528.—'"The social structure of a mob 
of 41 virgin, dairy type, yearling heifers of varying ages 
and mixed breeding was studied. About # of the mob 
had reached puberty. It appeared possible to rank the 
heifers in a linear order of dominance. To express a 
heifer's social position, ‘dominance value’ was de- 
veloped depending on random encounters with other 
members of the mob.... The heifers had an extremely 
stable social structure. This seems to have been fixed 
before these observations began and was not changed 
either by the 5 mo. growth or by permanent removal of 
some heifers including the most dominant group."— W. 
J. Coppock. 

374. Beilharz, R. G., & Mylrea, P. J. (Stock 
Breeding Cent., Berry, Australia) Social osition and 
movement orders of dairy heifers. Animal Behaviour, 
1963, 11(4), 529-532.—Observations on movement or- 
ders were taken on all ог a portion of 41 virgin, dairy 
type, yearling heifers, of mixed breeding. The relation of 
position in various movement orders and social position 
were investigated. It was found in the free movement 
from the observation yards back to the paddock, the 
leaders were not the most dominant animals. Under free 
movement (grazing) conditions it was the heifers of 
medium and high dominance value (DV) that preceded 
the animals of low DV. Again the actual leaders were of 
medium rather than high DV. Forced movement along 
a fence was compared with free movement (grazing) of 
the same heifers. The leaders of forced movement were 
heifers low in DV. Relative to free movement, heifers 
high in DV dropped back while. heifers low in DV 
moved forward in forced movement. The relation of 
these observations to previous observations in yards 
was discussed.—Author abstract. 

375, Brown, R. G. B. (Oxford U., England) Court- 
ship behaviour in the Drosophila obscura group: II. 
Comparative studies. Behaviour, 1965, 25(3-4), 281-323. 
— Male courtship behaviour is described for 9 species of 
the obscura and 2 of the affinis divisions of the obscura 
group. Pre-courtship and courtship time, wing vibra- 
tion, wing posture, rowing, and co ulation time are 
compared. “Тһе 11 species are classified separately on 
the basis of 20 courtship characters and 24 morpho- 
logical ones. The classifications based on these 2 sets of 
criteria are in close agreement."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

376, Bunnell, B. N., & Flesher, Carol K. (U. 
Florida) Copulatory behavior of male hamsters as à 
function of time since androgen withdrawal. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(5), 181-182.—The copulatory behavior 
of 3 groups of sexually experienced male hamsters was 
observed after androgen withdrawal. Each group was 
given 4 tests spaced 5 days apart: Group I began 45 
days, Group П 60 days, and Group III 75 days after 
hormone removal. Amount of copulatory activity was 
found to be similar for all groups. In experienced males, 
the reduction of sexual behavior following androgen 
withdrawal may involve an active extinction process. 
—Journal abstract. i 

377. Bunnell, Bradford N., & Kimmel, Mary 
Eve. (U. Florida) Some effects of copulatory experience 
and postcastration mating behavior in the male hamster. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(5), 179-180.—Intact male 
hamsters were first rated on sexual activity. and then 
assigned to high and low experience conditions. Ani- 
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mals in the high experience condition received 9 
additional sexual activity trials while those in the low 
experience condition were placed with попеѕігиѕ: fe- 
males. The animals were then further divided into high 
experience gonadectomy (HG) and control (HC) groups 
and low experience gonadectomy (LG) and control 
(LC) groups. Early in postoperative testing, group HG 
showed significantly more sexual activity than group 
LG and group HC outperformed group LC.—Journal 
abstract. 

378. Ewing, Arthur W., & Manning, Aubrey. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) The effect of exogenous scent on 
the mating of Drosophila melanogaster. Animal Be- 
haviour, 1963, 11(4), 596-598.—The 160 pairs studied in 
both single pair and mass mating showed no decrease in 
mating speed if mating occurred in small vials which 
previously held copulating flies as opposed to clean 
vials. The authors consider possible sensory factors in 
mating in discussing this failure to replicate earlier 
work.—W. J. Coppock. 

379. Fabricius, Eric, & Jansson, Ann-Mari. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) Laboratory observations on the 
reproductive behaviour of the pigeon (Columba livia) 
during the pre-incubation phase of the breeding cycle. 
Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 534-547.—An unstated 
number of feral birds were kept in the laboratory for 8 
mo. Pairs which had successfully bred during this 
period were selected, and the male and female kept in 
separate cages, and reproductive behavior observed 
during a once-a-day 35 min. period. Frequencies of 
activities such as nibbling, pushing, begging, etc. are 
reported. The most frequent sequences of suc! activities 
are illustrated by diagrams.— W. J. Coppock. 

380. Gervet, Jacques. (Inst. Neuro- & Psycho- 
physiology, Marseille, France) La ponte et sa régulation 
dans la société polygyne de Polistes gallicus L. [Egg- 
laying and its regulation in the polygynous community 
of Polistes gallicus L.] Behaviour, 1965, 25(3-4), 221- 
233.—'"In polygynous societies there is a social hier- 
archy, typically linear,.,.Egg-laying tends to be the 
exclusive privilege of a single queen, the principal 
layer... [who] is the highest in rank-order. ... A prin- 
cipal layer who has become sterile, so long as she 
remains in the hive, cannot be superseded by a fertile 
queen....The regulation of egg-laying implies essen- 
tially an sh Ard mechanism, and not—at least at the 
first stage—a physiological process." —N. M. Ginsburg. 

381. Hunter, R. F., & Milner, С. (Hill Farming Res. 
Organization, Edinburgh, Scotland) The behaviour of 
individual, related and groups of South Country Cheviot 
hill sheep. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 507-513. 
—Individual members of a flock of 150 South Country 
Cheviot hill sheep on a hill pasture extending to 251 
acres, do not graze the same area of pasture but each is 
restricted to a part of the pasture. The distribution of 
the flock within the pasture is therefore the sum of the 
dissimilar distributions of its individual members. Ma- 
trilinearly related sheep tend to ae the same parts of 
the pasture, the implication of t is behavior being that 
offspring adopt the grazing area of their dams. The 
activity of the sheep during the hours of daylight varies 
seasonally as does the degree to which they flock 
together.—A uthor abstract. 

382. Levine, Louis; Barsel, Gail E., Е Diakow, Са 
A. (City Coll, NYC) Interaction of aggressive am 
rate behavior in male mice. Behaviour, 1965, 25(3-4),. 
212-280.—'11 albino males (ST/J) and 11 black-agouti 

males (CBA/J) were fought interstrain, in round-robin 
fashion, once a wk. for 11 wk. in the presence of an 
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estrus induced albino female (ST/J).” When the mice 
were kept isolated except during testing "the CBA 
males were superior in both fighting ability and mating 
success.... Under the conditions of an earlier experi- 
ment, in which CBA and ST males were housed 
together permanently with ST females, the ST males 
were superior in both fighting and reproduction."—N. 
M. Ginsburg. 

383. McGill, Thomas E., & Blight, William C. (Wil- 
liams Coll.) The sexual behavior of hybrid male mice 
compared with the sexual behavior of males of the inbred 
parent strains. Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 480-483. 
—The sexual behavior of male mice of the inbred 
strains C57BL/6J and DBA/2J, and their F, hybrid 
(B,D,F,), was studied using 14 different behavioral 
measures. The F, males were found to: (1) resemble 
C57BL/6J males on some measures, (2) resemble 
DBA/2J males on other measures, (3) fall inter- 
mediately to the 2 parent strains on a 3rd group of 
measures, and (4) display hybrid vigour on still other 
measures.—Author abstract. 

384. Whalen, Richard E. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The initiation of mating in naive female cats. 
Animal Behaviour, 1963, 11(4), 461-463.—Naive female 
cats were observed to resist the mating response of the 
male until the Ist intromission occurred. On successive 
tests after the Ist intromission there was a progressive 
increase in the receptivity of the female as indicated by 
reduced neck grip and intromission latencies, and by 
increased intromission frequency. After 6 mating tests 
and approximately 20 intromissions the females readily 
and completely rw pm strange males. The data 
indicated that the final organization of the stereotyped 
mating pattern in this species is a function of sexual 
experience, as well as of hormonal state. This con- 
summatory response learning is thought to be de- 
termined by the reinforcement properties of the intro- 
mission response.—Author abstract. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


385. Bernstein, Irwin S., & Mason, William 
A. (Yerkes Lab., Orange Park, Fla.) Activity patterns 
of rhesus monkeys in a social group. Animal Behaviour, 
1963, 11(4), 455-460.—‘‘A group of 11 rhesus monkeys 
was selected to approximate a small natural group. 
Observations were made on a variety of social and 
individual activities. The effects on group activity of 
manipulation of the feeding situation and of diurnal 
factors was determined. Major activities of the group 
included: resting, grooming, huddling, travelling, and 
autoactivities. The last comprised feeding, drinking, 
object manipulation, and self grooming. Sex, aggres- 
sion, play, and vocalization combined accounted for 
less than 3% of the activity observed. Individuals were 
in the proximity of other animals almost % of the time. 
The group was observed to spend more than 75% of the 
day in above-ground locations."—W. J. Coppock. 

386. Bronson, F. H. (Jackson Lab., Bar Harbor, 
Me.) Density, subordination, and social timidity in 
Peromyscus and C57BL/10J mice. Animal Behaviour, 
1963, 11(4), 475-479.—To test the hypothesis that 
aggressive C57 mice would respond to maintenance at 
high density differently than less aggressive deer mice, 
adult males of both species were kept at densities of 1, 
2, 4, or 8/cage for 1 wk., exposed to trained fighters for 
15 min./day for 7 days or given handling comparable to 
those animals exposed to fighters. Following exposure 
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to fighters both species showed less activity and less 
goal animal association when tested in an apparatus 
containing strange males, C57 mice maintained at high 
densities behaved similarly to animals exposed to 
fighters. Deer mice showed increasing activity and goal 
animal association as density increased, Relative adren- 
al weights of both species increased following fighter- 
exposure, also increased in C57 mice held at higher 
densities, but did not change with density in deer mice. 
The above results tend to confirm the hypothesis. Start 
box latencies, however, were inconsistent with the other 
behavioral and physiological measurements.—Author 
abstract. 
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387. Distler, Luther S. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Patterns of parental identification: An examination 
of three theories. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1168-1169. 

388. Juel-Nielsen, Niels. Individual and environment: 
A psychiatric-psychological investigation of monozygotic 
twins reared apart. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 
Suppl. 183, 1-158.—The author presents a compre- 
hensive study of 12 pairs of monozygotic twins, aimed 
at adding knowledge of the interaction of the individual 
and his environment by means of intensive psychiatric- 
psychological investigation and analysis of differences 
and similarities between monozygotic twins reared apart 
from early life. History of previous studies are reviewed, 
and criteria for determination of zygocity are discussed. 
An additional 292 p. include substantial case material 
on the twins studied. Results of the medical-psychiatric 
interviews and intelligence and personality tests are 
discussed in terms of (a) general state of health, (b) the 
appearance of somatic disorders, (c) intellectual func- 
tions and personality structure, and (d) the appearance 
of psychiatric disorders.—P. L. Crawford. 


INFANCY 


389. Bowlby, John. Note on Dr. Lois Murphy’s 
paper. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
46(1), 44-46.—Clinging and following of the infant are 
part of a general innate tendency of the child to 
approach the mother. Attachment behavior is as dis- 
tinctive a behavioral system as feeding behavior or 
sexual behavior, and is not simply an expression of the 
infant’s learned reliance on the mother as need- 
gratifying, protecting, or sustaining. (see 40:391)—F. 


uld. 

390. Murphy, Lois B. Comment on Dr. Bowlby’s 
note. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
46(1), 47-48.—In the complex development of the 
human infant’s drives, affects, and ego functions (as the 
infant is adapting these to the demands of the environ- 
ment, with the aid of his relationship with his mother), 
the automatic, phylogenetically-evolved, reflex tenden- 
cies are rapidly overshadowed by emerging adaptive 
goce fostered by learned interactions. The capacity 
or such flexible development is precisely what dis- 
tinguishes human infants from infants of other species, 
where fixed, species-specific patterns of behavior are 
important. (see 40:389)—F. Auld. 

391. Murphy, Lois B. Some of the first 
relationship. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1964, 46(1), 31-43.—John Bowlby, noticing the tenden- 
cy of young children to cling to their mothers just as the 
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young of animals do, postulated an instinct to cling. 
Such a tendency to cling arises in a quite different way in 
the human infant: it is not an "instinct" in the sense of 
ethology. The tendency is based upon the gratifications 
that the child's mother provides, both oral gratifica- 
tions, other sensory gratifications, and her general 
protection of the child from danger and her assistance 
to him in coping with the environment.—F. Auld. 

392. Schmidt, G. Reiz-reaktions-experimente über 
das Lächeln bei Säuglingen. [Response-reaction experi- 
ments on laughter in infants.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(7), 188-201. 
—Infants laugh at different stimuli (dummies, masks, 
human faces) with differing frequency. 98 infants, ages 
9-30 wk. were presented with each of 8 masks of the 
human face from which eyes, nose, and mouth were 
present or absent, in all combinations. Highest fre- 
quency of laughter was positively correlated to the 
similarity of the stimuli and a human face.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

393. Spitz, Rene A. The first year of life: A 
psychoanalytic study of normal and deviant development 
of object relations. NYC: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1965. 395 p. $8.50.—See 33:8025. 


CHILDHOOD 


394. Berkowitz, Hershel, & Zigler, Edward. (Yale 
U.) Effects of preliminary positive and negative inter- 
action and delay conditions on children's responsiveness 
to social reinforcement. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 500-505.—The satiation and 
valence. positions concerning reinforcer effectiveness 
were outlined and certain hypotheses derived from them 
were tested. 80 2nd graders were administered a socially 
reinforced task following exposureto 1 of 3 experimental 
treatments: positive social contact (P), negative social 
contact (N), and no social contact. Of the Ss in the P and 
N treatments, /, were given the criterion task immedi- 
ately after preliminary contact, and / after a delay of 1 
wk. The significant interaction between the delay and 
treatment variables (p < .005) indicated that the delay 
variable was | source of inconsistency in earlier 
findings. The significant ordering of treatments in the 
delay condition (p < .005) lent support to the valence 
position. The study indicated that children's positive 
and negative reaction tendencies towards E were im- 
portant factors in determining his effectiveness as a 
reinforcing agent.—Journal abstract. 

395. Bronzo, Anthony F., Jr. (Coll. Holy Cross) Ап 
investigation of coin-size estimates by orphaned children, 
normal children, and emotionally disturbed children. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 301-308.—To show 
the effects of value, need, and emotion on perception, 
33 Ss from an elementary school, orphanage, and a 
home for emotionally disturbed children were instructed 
to estimate from memory the size of a penny, nickel, 
dime, quarter, and % dollar; then to estimate the sizes 
after having been shown the coins. The null hypothesis 
that no difference exists between the coin-size estimates 
made by normal children and emotionally disturbed 
children was rejected (p < .01); therefore; (1) Normal, 
orphaned, and emotionally disturbed boys tend to 
underestimate the size of pennies, nickles, dimes, and 
quarters before and after the coins have been seen; but 
the 1⁄4 dollar tends to be overestimated. (2) Normal boys 
perceive coin sizes more accurately than do emotionally 
disturbed boys. (3) Orphans tend to perceive coins more 
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accurately than normal children and more accurately 
than emotionally disturbed children. (4) Bruner and 
Goodman's hypothesis on perception is substantiated. 
—Author abstract. 

396. Carlet, Helen A. (Temple U.) A study of the 
fantasy behavior of children at three age levels. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1167-1168. 

397. Dinkmeyer, Don C. Child development: The 

emerging self. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1965. xi, 434 p. 
. 398. Gagnon, John H. Sexuality and sexual learning 
in the child. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(3), 212-228.— Concern 
for children and their development has been increasing. 
The value system of adults is on an entirely negative 
basis in the area of sexuality. Instructions in sex are 
often ambiguous and are not clarified as the child is 
more able to understand adult concepts. Sex education 
in the schools is often on a different level than 
nonverbal communications by the parents, and is not so 
important in the formation of sexual ideas as the 
anxiety laden negativism of parental guidance.—£. M. 
Uprichard. 

399. Harris, Lauren. (U. Minnesota) The effects of 
relative novelty on children’s choice behavior. Journal of 
КЫЙЫШ Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 297-305. 
—64 preschool children were each given 4 l-min 
(familiarization) trials with 2 toys, identical except for 
color, from each of 4 different sets of toys. On each 
trial, S chose and was given | of the 2 toys. Alternations 
of choice were significantly greater than the number 
expected by chance. On “Task” trials constituting 5th 
trials for each set, S could choose 1 or both of the toys 
used in the familiarization trials or the 3rd, or novel, 
toy in the set. The novel toy was either damaged or 
undamaged, and the choice offered was either 1-out-of-3 
toys or 2 familiar toys vs. | novel toy. All 4 combina- 
tions of the factors of damage and kind-of-choice 
offered were used to assess the extent of children's 
preferences for novelty. The gradient of choice of the 
novel toy was in direct relation to the direction of 
gradation of difficulty, but at all levels of d 
significantly more Ss chose the novel toy than would 
have been expected by chance. Longer latencies of 
choice were associated with perseveration than with 
alternation in familiarization trials, and with choice of 
familiar toys than with novel toys in "task" trials. 
—Journal abstract. 

400. Kurth, E. (U. Rostock, E. Germany) Fern- 
sehen und Verhaltensstórungen. [TV and behavior dis- 
turbances.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1964, 170(3-4), 
261-269.—Questionnaires were te to parents of 942 
children within ages 6-16. A 38%, non-TV group was 
compared with a 40% TV group. Children from non-TV 
homes with lower socio-economic standards had more 
behavior disturbances and lower school grades. No 
behavioral differences were observed after socio- 
economic differences were factored out. Average weekly 
viewing time was reported as 7 hr. for East Germany, 7 
hr. for West Germany, 11 hr. for England, 22 hr. for the 
US. Maximum viewing age was 11-13.—F. Wesley. Д 

401. Labar, Раше. (Ú. Liége, Belgium) L'enurésie 
nocturne chez l'enfant; premiers essais d'un traitement 
basé sur la neurophysiologie du sommeil. [Night enuresis 
in the child; first trials of treatment based on the 
neurophysiology of sleep.] Acta Neurologica et Psychi- 
atrica Belgica, 1965, 65(2), 127-133.—EEG show that 
the Ist night micturition occurs during the phase of 
light sleep, after a Ist cycle of sleep which can be 
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predicted. Mothers сап be guided to wake up the child 
in time. Subsequently the enuretic could be conditioned 
to wake up.spontaneously. The volume of the urine 
could provide the approximate time of the next micturi- 
tion. which the EEGs cannot predict. The 2nd awaken- 
ing usually takes place during the morning.— V. Sanua. 
402. Lichtenstein, Heinz. : е role of sa era x» 
emergence and maintenance of a primary . Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 49-56. 
—The child's primary identity develops in the context 
of his libidinal relationship to his mother. The mother, 
responding to her child, reflects his selfhood, thereby 
enabling him to discover it, Such a relationship of child 
to mother may be called a “narcissistic object relation- 
ship." —F. Auld. 
Ш 303. Maier, Henry W. (U. Washington) Three theo- 
ries of child development: The contributions of Erik H. 
Erikson, Jean Piaget, and Robert R. Sears, and their 
applications. NYC: Harper & Row, 1965. 313 p. 
$6.75. 


404. Matlin, Arnold H., & Mendelsohn, Frances 
A. (Hofstra U.) The relationship between personality 
and achievement variables in the elementary school. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(10), 457-459. 
—‘‘Scores on the following variables were obtained for 
68 Sth-grade students: IQ (Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Abilities Test); school achievement (report card grades); 
standardized test achievement (Stanford Achievement 
Test); personal and social adjustment (California Test 
of Personality). Zero-order and partial correlations 
indicated, as predicted, that personality adjustment is 
more strongly related to teachers’ grades than to 
standardized achievement scores. This suggests that 
personality factors may be related to scholastic achieve- 
ment because teachers tend to assign grades on the basis 
of adjustment as well as accomplishment, although 
other explanations are possible. The data also indicate 
that it is erroneous to assume that personal adjustment 
and social adjustment sections of the California Test of 
Personality are truly measuring different aspects of 
adjustment.” — И. A. Koppe. 

405. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) Growing up in 
the kibbutz. NYC: Springer Pub. Co., Inc., 1965. 230 p. 


$2.95(paper), $5.00(cloth). 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) In- 


406. Raush, Harold L. 
teraction sequences. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 487-499,—Some studies of the 
social behavior of children are used to illustrate 2 
methods for investigating interaction sequences, 1 
method is that of multivariate informational analysis; 
the other involves a transition probability model. The 
procedures are applied to study affectional behavior 
among children in several different groups, both normal 
and disturbed, and under diverse situations, Beyond its 
aim of demonstrating the utility of the techniques, the 
paper suggests processes of control and organization by 
which situational and personal variables influence social 
interaction. The methods and concepts are thought to 
be applicable to the study of the temporal chaining of 
events within other groups and within paired relation- 
ships... (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

407. Rösler, Н. D. (U. Rostock, E. Germany) Uber 
psychophysische Korrelation im Entwicklungsalter. [Cor- 
relations between mental and somatic variables during 
development.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1964, 170(3— 
4), 242-260.—A review of the literature showed only 
moderate agreement between physical and mental vari- 
ables. Height and puberty rates were more predictive 
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than body proportions and measures of effort. The 
correlation between somatic and psychic factors was 
found to depend on 3rd variables such as siblings 
number, social class, domicile, nourishment, etc. Cor- 
relation is higher with Ss of homogeneous social groups. 
Twins which differed in inen did not differ in mental 
capacity. (100 ref.)—F. Wesley. 

go Rees Barry M. (Purdue U.) A developmental 
analysis of decision making behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1163. Mes Mos 

409. Saarinen, Pirkko. (U. Helsinki, Finland) De- 
velopmental results in a block sorting test. Reports from 
the Psychological Institute, U. Helsinki, 1964, February, 
1-30.—A quantitative and qualitative exploration of the 
development of conceptual thinking of school age 
children by means of a block sorting test.—S. A 
Walters. i 

410. Schroeder, Lily B. (7527 Upton Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) A study of the relationships between five 
descriptive categories of emotional disturbance and read- 
ing and arithmetic achievement. Exceptional Children, 
1965, 32(2), 111-112.— "This study concerned groups of 
children classified into 5 categories Ше тан: 
problems, aggressive behavior, school difficulties, school 
phobia, neurotic-psychotic personalities) to find out 
whether such groups show differences in school 
skills... [The data contained definite indications to] 
support the hypothesis that the emotionally disturbed 
Ss were retarded from age level in school achieve- 
ment. . . [апа] that educational disabilities are frequent- 
ly concomitant with emotional disturbances or vice- 
versa." —J. A. Lucker. 

411. Steiner, Gloria L. (Columbia U.) Children's 
concepts of life and death: A developmental study. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1164. 

412. Tiktin, Susan, & Hartup, Willard W. (U. 
Minnesota) Sociometric status and the reinforcing effec- 
tiveness of children's peers. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 306-315.—Changes in 
response rate on a marble-dropping task of 84 ele- 
mentary school children were studied in relation to the 
sociometric status of the peer who dispensed verbal 
reinforcement during the task. 4 of the Ss from each of 
2 grade levels, 2nd and 5th, were reinforced by popular 
peers, ⁄ by unpopular peers, and 1⁄2 by socially isolated 
peers. Response rate increased significantly during the 
testing session when S was reinforced by an unpopular 
peer, did not change when the reinforcing agent was an 
isolate, and tended to decrease when the reinforcing 
peer was popular. Also, the response rate of 2nd graders 
increased during the session while the performance of 
Sth graders decreased. The present findings, in conjunc- 
tion with earlier results, demonstrate the enhancing 
effect of verbal reinforcement dispensed by unpopular 
peers relative to popular or socially isolated peers on 
performance in a simple task.—Journal abstract. 

413. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Iowa) Effect of child- 
Tearing attitudes and behavior on children's responses to 
hypothetical social situations. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 480-486.—35 preschool 
children were asked to respond verbally to hypothetical 
social situations by selecting for each situation an 
outcome that was similar to what would happen to 
them. Decision time in making these selections cor- 
related positively with teachers’ ratings of social in- 
‘hibition in these children and was therefore interpreted 
as а measure of uncertainty in social situations. The 
assumed attractiveness of each child's selections was 
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also recorded. Parents of these children were admin- 
istered questionnaires that assessed child-rearing atti- 
tudes and behaviors. Indexes of social uncertainty were 
positively correlated with (a) the magnitude of the 
absolute difference between parents іп their acknowl- 
edged child-rearing attitudes and behavior and (b) the 
degree to which the mother exceeded the father in warm 
personal contact with the child. Scores by both parents 
on factors indicating lack of interest in the child related 
positively to the frequency with which attractive out- 
comes to social situations were selected by children, 
while scores by mothers on factors indicating expression 
of interest and love and encouragement of contact 
related negatively to the frequency with which attractive 
outcomes were selected.—Journal abstract. 


Learning 


414. Das, J. P., Sahu, Geeta, & Panda, T. P. (Utkal 
U., Bhubaneswar, India) The effect of ratio of rein- 
forcement on performance in selective learning by chil- 
dren. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 
289-294.—In the present study, children were required 
to switch out 1 of 2 lights on choice trials by pressing 1 
of 2 available keys and to switch out the only light 
presented on forced trials. By appropriate variation of 
the 2 stimuli on forced trials, 1 of the keys was pressed 
twice as frequently as the other (Exp. I and II) and 3 
times as frequently as the other (Exp. II). The results 
showed a gradual initial increment of choice for the 
more frequently reinforced key (Exp. I) followed by a 
decrement, and the point of maximum difference 
between the latency of response of the 2 keys exactly 
coincided with the highest point in the choice curve 
(Exp. I). Similar results for the choice behavior were 
obtained in the 2:1 and 3:1 groups of Exp. II where 
both acquisition and reversal were studied. Reversal for 
the 3:1 group was fast. Results of Exp. I supported 
Spence's prediction.—Journal abstract. н 

415. Jeffrey, W. Е., & Cohen, L. B. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Response tendencies of children in a 
two-choice. situation. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 248-254.—2 groups of children, 
ranging in age from 3 yr.-3 yr. 9 mo. and from 4 yr. 3 
mo.-5 yr., were run in a simple 2-choice situation with 
undiscriminable stimuli and 100%, 50%, and 33% 
reinforcement regardless of their response. Under 100% 
reinforcement all but one of the 4%-yr-old group 
showed very strong alternation behavior whereas the 
largest alternation score for the 3-yr-old group was 4 
alternations in 60 trials. An additional group of Ss, 
ranging in age from 3 yr. 10 mo.-4 yr. 3 mo., who were 
given 100% reinforcement, did not respond randomly 
but could be clearly classified as showing either alterna- 
tion or perseveration tendencies. Under 50 and 33% 
reinforcement the 4-yr-old Ss did not consistently 
alternate or perseverate with a single response. Al- 
though the effect of lowered reinforcement on the 
3-yr-old group was toward less consistent perseveration, 
the mean number of alternations remained below 
chance under both 50 and 33% reinforcement con- 
ditions.—Journal abstract. 

416. Maccoby, Eleanor E., & Hagen, John W. (Stan- 
ford U.) Effects of distraction upon central versus 
incidental recall: Developmental trends. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 280-289.—49 
children from each of 4 grades (Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 7th) 
were tested for recall of material relevant to а central 
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task, and also for recall of incidental material. ⁄ the 
children at each age level were tested with a “distrac- 
tor" which contained a cue for which the Ss were 
required to remain vigilant. The other % were tested 
without distraction. The major findings were: (1) Recall 
of central (task-relevant) material increased regularly 
with age. (2) Recall of irrelevant material did not 
increase through the Ist-Sth-grade age range, and 
declined between the 5th and 7th grades. (3) Distraction 
had a clear effect upon the acquisition of task-relevant 
information, lowering the central scores at all the age 
levels studied. (4) Distraction did not have a significant 
effect upon incidental recall, although there was a 
tendency for the incidental scores to be lower under 
distraction at the higher age levels. (5) There was no 
evidence that under distraction older children achieve 
greater efficiency on a central task by means of 
excluding incidental information. Scores on the central 
and incidental tasks were independent.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

417. Oldfield-Box, Hilary, & Kay, Н. (О. Sheffield, 
England) Four-choice visual discrimination tasks in the 
formation of learning sets by rats. Animal Behaviour, 
1963, 11(4), 518-521.—A study was designed to in- 
vestigate whether rats could establish learning sets using 
visual discrimination tasks, and whether proficiency of 
learning varied with age. After a pretraining problem, 
23 rats were trained on a series of 10 successive 4-choice 
oddity problems. Each animal was given 20 discrimina- 
tion trials/day and each roblem changed after 100 
trials. Analysis of scores both for individual animals 
and group performances demonstrated that animals 
varied in their capacity to learn individual problems, 
and that though some learning was evident on some of 
the problems, evidence for learning to learn in this 
situation was negligible.—Author abstract. 

418. Reese, Hayne W. (State U. New York, Buffa- 
lo) Imagery in paired-associate learning in children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 
290-296.—Response items in a paired-associate task 
were presented verbally and pictorially. 2 groups were 
given verbal descriptions of interactions between the 
stimulus and response items (“verbal compounds"); and 
2 groups, only the names of the response items. 1 group 
under each condition was shown pictures of the 
interactions (“visual compounds”); and the other, 
pictures of the response items alone. Ss were divided 
into 3 age levels (total range 36-96 mo.). Verbal 
compounds and visual compounds were equally effec- 
tive, and both facilitated performance. It may be that 
verbal description facilitates learning more than visual 
imagery (“visual compounds"), unless 5 verbalizes 
descriptions of the images," but other interpretations 
are possible.—Journal abstract. 

419. Stern, Carolyn. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Labeling and variety in concept identification with 
young children. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 
56(5), 235-240.—Effects of labeling and variety were 
tested with 140 Ist grade and 137 kindergarten children 
under automatically controlled experimental conditions. 
6 treatment groups rehearsed either concept or instance 
labels using 8 concepts with 3 instances, 4 concepts wi 
6 instances, or 2 concepts with 12 instances. Kinder- 
garten children rehearsing concept rather than instance 
Tabels received dependably superior scores 1n learning 
but not in transfer tests. Ist-grade children demon- 
strated both superior learning and transfer under 
concept-rehearsal conditions. Variety also produ 
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significant differences at both age levels on learning 
tests. Intermediate variety (4 concepts) facilitated trans- 
fer to new instances and new concepts for older 
children. Results indicated the 2-concept, 12-instances 
condition to be least effective. (15 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

Abilities 

420. Domrath, Richard P. (State U. Iowa) Con- 
structional praxis and visual perception in young school 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 490. 

421. Frierson, Edward C. (George Peabody Teachers 
Coll.) Upper and lower status gifted children: A study of 
differences. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(2), 83-90. 
—Groups of gifted and average elementary school 
children from upper and lower status backgrounds were 
compared on measures of height, weight, personality 
traits, interests, activities, and creative thinking. Group 
differences between upper and lower status gifted 
children were found to be associated with differences in 
socioeconomic background. ris differences between 
gifted and average children regardless of socioeconomic 
background were also disclosed. The findings emphasize 
the importance of controlling for socioeconomic status 
in studies where gifted and nongifted children are 
compared. (13 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

422. Gage, Gerald E., & Naumann, Theodor 
F. (Central Washington State Coll.) Correlation of the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 58(10), 466-468.—''It is the purpose of 
this study to determine if the PPVT can be used as a 
reliable and valid measure of intelligence when the Ss 
tested are handicapped in sufficient extent or nature to 
warrant their referral for psychological evalua- 
tion.... The data... were collected from the records of 
30 consecutive referrals....This group ranged in age 
from 66-191 mo....” Correlations significant at the 1% 
confidence level were obtained between the PPVT IQ 
ш the VS, PS and FS IQ's on the WISC.—W. А. 

oppe. 

423. Loretan, Joseph O. (Board Education, NYC) 
The decline and fall of group intelligence testing. Teach- 
ers College Record, 1965, 67(1), 10-17.—Because of the 
weaknesses in such tests and testing, New York City 
discontinued group intelligence testing and substituted 
achievement testing. Also, a guide was developed for 
teachers to assess the intelligence of 1st graders from 
observations.—H. K. Moore. 

‚ 424. Osler, Sonia F., & Kofsky, Ellin. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) Stimulus uncertainty as a variable in the 
development of conceptual ability. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 264-279.—The 
principal aims of the investigation were to study (a) the 
effect of age and stimulus complexity on concept 
attainment and (b) the role of stimulus cues in the 
solution of concept attainment problems. 270 Ss, 4-, 6-, 
and 8-yr-olds, were divided into 27 experimental 
groups, constituting a factorial design of 3 ages, 3 levels 
of stimulus complexity, and 3 concepts. The concepts 
were form, color, and size, presented with 0, 1, or 2 
irrelevant stimulus dimensions. Significant age and 
stimulus complexity effects were obtained for errors and 
for per cent criterion Ss per group. Measures of 
information transmission revealed that the responses of 
criterion Ss were governed primarily by the relevant 
(reinforced) stimulus dimension under all conditions. 
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The total amount of information transmitted by suc- 
cessful Ss correlated positively with the age of the 
learner. The responses of noncriterion Ss were de- 
termined significantly by irrelevant stimulus cues and 
position biases. Total information transmission in the 
failing group was negatively correlated with age. Older 
failures did not respond consistently to 1 cue while 
younger children tended to perseverate on irrelevant 
stimulus dimensions. Differences in information trans- 
mission were interpreted as reflecting limitations in 
memory or variations in strategy. Perseveration may 
have resulted from the reinforcement contingencies. 
Experimental methods of testing the interpretations 
were proposed.—Journal abstract. 

425. Pless, I. Barry; Snider, Marvin; Eaton, Ann E., 
& Kearsley, Richard B. (Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston) A rapid screening test for intelligence in chil- 
dren. American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1965, 
109(6), 533-537.—'50 children, aged 6-16, were each 
administered the WISC by a psychologist and a Quick 
Test by a pediatrician. The correlation coefficient 
between the 2 sets of results was + 0.84. An analysis of 
the data indicates that in % of the cases the Quick Test 
will predict the results of a corresponding full-scale 
WISC within 8.8 points and in 95% within 17.6 points. 
It is concluded that the Quick Test is a reliable 
screening test for intelligence, suitable for use as a 
pediatric office procedure." —4. B. Warren. 

426. Sheehy, Mary S. (Catholic U.) A develop- 
mental and normative study of word association in 
children grades one through six. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, Z6(1), 483-484. 

427. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U.) Spatial percep- 
tions and play activities of nursery school children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 260.—Play 
activities of nursery school children were observed and 
analyzed to determine the extent to which the spatial 
activities depended upon perceived depths or distances. 
Visual perceptions of direction and depth could account 
for nearly all the space perceptions required for safe and 
successful performance of the play activities. Evidence 
of perceived distances was infrequent and inferred from 
behavior, such as Stepping across or over an object. 
—Author abstract. 

428. Tobiessen, Jon E. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
developmental study of the relationship between children's 
word associations and verbal achievement. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1190-1191. 

429. Wallach, Michael A., & Kogan, Nathan. (Duke 
U.) Modes of thinking in young children: A study of the 
creativity-intelligence distinction. NYC: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1965. 355 p. $8.00. 


Personality 


430. Argyle, Michael. (U. Oxford, England) Ey- 
senck's theory of the conscience: A reply. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 309-310. 

431. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) A note 
"e асе = the Моята/Еузекк conditioning 

еогу of conscience. British Journal 
5607/30 507. of Psychology, 1965, 

432. Fainberg, S. Otchego rebénok stanovitsya nev- 
rastenikom? [From what does a child become neuras- 
thenic? ] Doshkol'noe Vospitanie, 1965, 38(8), 68-70. 
+The presence of neurasthenia in the child is imputed 
to be anxiety induced or maintained by poor training or 
its lack altogether.—/. D. London. 
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433. Keeley, Terry D. (Colorado State U.) A com- 
parison of the Rorschach protocols of selected leaders and 
nonleaders at the first grade level. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(2), 1185. 

434. Zimmerman, Irla L., & Allebrand, George 
N. Personality characteristics and attitudes toward a- 
chievement of good and poor readers. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 59(1), 28-30.—. . . investigate[s] 
the personality characteristics and attitudes toward 
achievement of 2 groups of school children differ- 
entiated in reading ability. ...Ss in this study consisted 
of 71 ‘poor’ readers, known as the ‘remedial’ group, and 
82 ‘good’ readers, known as the ‘contrast’ group. ... The 
major differences between the 2 groups appeared to be 
more in the area of personal rather than social 
adjustment, specifically, personal worth, feelings of 
belongingness, withdrawal tendencies, sense of personal 
freedom, nervous symptoms, self-reliance, and com- 
munity relations."— W. A. Koppe. 


Parent-Child Relations 


435. Deming, Burton A. (Michigan State U.) A 
study of the interaction between parental role and 
parental attitude and its relationship with behavior 
manifestations in preadolescent sons. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(1), 489. 

436. Grossman, Bruce D. (Duke U.) Parental 
warmth, child dependency and responsiveness to social 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 492. 

437. McCord, Ivalee H. (Purdue U.) Interparent 
similarity in patterns of childrearing and its relation to 
some dimensions of family structure. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1161. 

438. Wassef, Wassef Y. (St. Louis U.) Effects of 
early mother-child separation on the personality of the 
child. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 521. 


ADOLESCENCE 


439, Bakker, F. J. Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung 
der Aktionsquotienten. [An investigation of the action- 
quotient in adolescents.) Archiv fir die gesamte Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 117(1-2), 78-103.—Content analysis of 
1540 compositions taken from a representative sample 
of 1090 boys aged 7-17 shows an action quotient (ratio 
of activity verbs to qualitative words) continually 
declining, qualitative words continually growing in 
frequency, and activity verbs having no general trend. 
—K. J. Hartman. 3 

440. Davis, Mary C. D. (Catholic U., America) Vo- 
cational choice and self-others" expectations congruence 
as functions of ego identity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1168. 

441. Dubbe, Marvin C. (Oregon State sU.) What 
parents are not told may hurt: A study of communication 
between teen-agers and parents. Family Life Coordinator, 
1965, 14(2), 51-118.—A doctoral dissertation project 
begun in 1955 involving the study of 100 college 
freshmen in relation to the problems they encountered, 
or had encountered, in communicating with parents. 
—С. H. Miley. А е 

442. Duvall, Evelyn M. Family dilemmas with teen- 
agers. Family Life Coordinator, 1965, 140), 35-38. 
— Parents face real dangers in pursuing either alterna- 
tive in at least 6 areas of life that cannot be avoided 
with today's teen-agers: (1) firm family control or 


. freedom for the teenager; (2) responsibility vested in 
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teen-agers or adults; (3) social activities or academic 
advancement; (4) mobility or stability for the family and 
the teen-ager; (5) open communication or respect; and, 
(6) commitment to values beyond the moment and 
causes bigger than self or identity confusion.—C. Н. 
Miley. 

443. Eames, Thomas H., Douglas, Hector B., Guston, 
Gladys, & King, Melvin H. (Boston U.) Attitudes and 
opinions of adolescents. Journal of Education, 1965, 
147(4), 1-43.—Based on college student's class dis- 
cussions with 65 secondary school pupils from New 
England public and private schools, this study describes 
the adolescent and outlines quotations of teenagers on 
several topics. Teenage problems must be viewed from 
the adolescent's point of view if he is to be understood 
and helped. The role of the community agency in 
serving young people faced with problems of urban 
living is discussed.—M. D. Franzoni. 

444. Jaffe, Jacob. (Columbia U.) Attitudes of ado- 
lescents toward persons with disabilities. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1199. 

445. Sanua, Victor D. (Yeshiva U.) A study of 
attitudes of adolescents attending Jewish community 
centers їп New York. Journal of Jewish Communal 
Service, 1965, 41(4), 402-417.—À report on the re- 
sponses of approximately 180 Jewish adolescents, male 
and female, who are members of a Jewish center 
affiliated with the Associated YM-YWHAs of Greater 
New York.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

446. Trenfield, W. G. (Ball State U.) An analysis of 
the relationships between selected factors and the civic 
interests of high school students. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 58(10), 460-462.—''This report was 
selected from the findings of a study that attempted to 
discover pertinent information about our facet of the 
broad area of good citizenship — participation in civic 
activities... The students revealed a preference for 
voting and for activities that seemed to require com- 
paratively little effort or preparation. They were in- 
clined to avoid activities that demanded a relatively 
high degree of skill or training.” Significant positive 
relationships were demonstrated between the interests 
of students in participation in adult civic activities and 
each of several factors studied.—W. A. Koppe. 


ADULTHOOD 


447. Arasteh, A. Reza. (George Washington U. Sch. 
Med.) Final integration in the adult personality: A 
measure for health, social change, and leadership. 
Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1965. 404 p. $7.00. 


GERONTOLOGY 


448. Brinley, Joseph F. (Catholic U., America) Ri- 
gidity and the control of cognitive sets in relation to speed 
and accuracy of performance in the elderly. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1158-1159. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


449. Gvishiani, D. M. Istoricheskii materializam i 
chastnye sotsiologicheskie issledovaniya. [Historical ma- 
terialism and sociological case studies.] Voprosy Fil- 
osofii, 1965, 19(5), 41-56.— Discusses the role which an 
integrated view of the social sciences can play in 
furthering an understanding of historical materialism. 
Stresses the need for this in the USSR.—1. D. London. 
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450. von der Lippe, Anna L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Marital partner choice and parental identification. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1177. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


451. Anderson, C. Leroy. (U. Arizona) Development 
of an objective measure of orientation toward lic 
dependence. Social Forces, 1965, 44(1), 107-113.—Lack 
of consensus concerning present American value ori- 
entations relative to individual initiative, self-reliance, 
and economic independence has argued strongly in 
favor of the development of an objective, reliable, valid 
measure of these orientations. A Likert-type Public 

Scale was developed for this purpose. Its 
final form consisted of 16 items with a reliability 
coefficient of .89 corrected to .94. Validity of the scale 
was demonstrated by applying it to 5 groups with 
known public dependency orientations.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

452. Bode, Carl. IU eae The half-world of 
American culture: А Папу. Carbondale, Ill.: 
Southern Illinois U. Press, 1965. 259 am $5.50. 

453. Erikson, Erik H. (Harvard U.) Psychoanalysis 
and ongoing history: Problems of identity, hatred and 
nonviolence. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
122(3), 241-253.—Via an event in which Mahatma 
Ghandi led a nonviolent strike of mill workers in 
Ahmedabad, India, in 1918, to launch his policy of 
nonviolence or “truth force," the author submits “some 
work in and some reflections on the evolution- 
ary and historical background of agressive and pacific 
trends in man.” ри study is a counterpart to 
the author's Young Man Luther (see 37:8040).—N. H. 
Pronko. 


454. Rosow, Irving. (Western Reserve U.) Forms 
and functions of adult socialization. Social Forces, 1965, 
44(1), 35-45.—Sociologists usually assume that maxi- 
mum socialization is optimal for a system without 
considering the effects of differential socialization. At a 

- gross socialization can be conceived in terms of 
value commitment and behavioral conformity which 
may vary ciae h Their combined variation 
ря 4 types with different systemic effects. 2 are 
unctional under normal conditions and 2 others in 
crisis. Thus, the integrative importance of values and 
behavior shifts with the state of the system, with social 
stability and change pressures. The functionality of 
maximum socialization is questioned on several 
grounds, including its social and economic costs, the 
effects of requiring the deepest social commitments to 
be pervasive or highly selective and the demands of 
social change.—Journal abstract. 

455. Sadoun, Roland; Lolli, Giorgio, & Silverman, 
Milton. Drinking in French Culture. New Brunswick, 
P Rutgers Cent. of Alcohol Studies, 1965. 133 p. 
6 


.00. 

456. Schlesinger, Benjamin. (U. Toronto) Modern 
family life around the world: Recent literature in the 
journals. Family Life Coordinator, 1965, 14(3), 144-150. 
—The 60 annotated items listed in the study describe 
family life in 28 cultural settings. Orientation for the 
separate studies ranges from an anthropological ap- 
proach to sociological analysis to family life observa- 
tions.—C. H. Miley. 

457. Theodorson, George A. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Romanticism and motivation to marry in the United 
States, Singapore, Burma, and India. Social Forces, 
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1965, 44(1), 17-27.—Attitudes toward marriage of 3847 

ican, Singapore Chinese, Burmese, and Indian 
students are analyzed to determine whether there is 
evidence of acceptance of the American type romantic 
orientation to marriage among the most highly edu- 
cated and Westernized classes in Chinese Singapore, 
Burma, and India. It is found that the 3 groups of Asian 
respondents while all showing a persistence of a 
contractual orientation to marriage may, be ranked by 
degree of contractualism. This ranking is related to the 
interaction of 2 analytical variables—contractualism of 
the traditional culture and degree of cultural change. 
Motivation to marry in the 4 cultures is then analyzed, 
and found to follow the same rank order as degree of 
romanticism.—Journal abstract. 

458. Triandis, Harry C., Davis, Earl E., & Takezawa, 
Shin-Ichi. (U. Illinois) Some determinants of social 
distance among American, German, and Japanese stu- 
dents. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
2(4), 540-551.—Scales of social distance were in- 
dependently standardized in Germany, lllinois, and 
Japan. Approximately 100 Ss, from each culture, 
responded to a questionnaire consisting of complex 
stimulus persons (varying simultaneously in race, occu- 
pation, religion, and nationality) and social-distance 
statements. Race, occupation, religion, and nationality 
—in that order—are the important determinants of 
social distance in Illinois; occupation, religion, race, and 
nationality—in that order—in Germany; occupation, 
race, and nationality in Japan. The social distance 
scores were not related to any response style charac- 
teristics of the Ss, but Ss of differing personality types 
show differing degrees of social distance. The F Scale, 
corrected for acquiescence response set, was moderately 
correlated to some of the social-distance scores in all 3 
cultures. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Minority Groups 


459. Gordon, E. B. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
England) Mentally ill West Indian immigrants. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(478), 877-887.—Mixed 
and atypical psychoses, probably involving reactions to 
cultural stresses, are found frequently in a sample of 112 
immigrants in London.— W. L. Wilkins. 

460. Green, Robert L., & Farquhar, William 
W. (Michigan State U.) Negro academic motivation 
and scholastic achievement. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(5), 241-243.— rate samples of 233 
Negro and 515 Caucasian high en students of both 
sexes, randomly selected to represent a wide range of 
socioeconomic environments, were tested as to verbal 
aptitude, academic achievement, and academic motiva- 
tion. Except for Negro males, both samples obtained 
significant correlations between verbal aptitude and 
achievement. The Negro males showed no such rela- 
tionship between aptitude and achievement, but 
academic-motivation tests correlated significantly with 
achievement for all groups of interest.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

461. Luchterhand, Elmer, & Weller, Leonard. (Yale 
U.) Social class and the ation movement: А 
study of ' decisions in a Negro ghetto. Social 
Problems, 1965, 13(1), 83-88.—This study was con- 
ducted in New Rochelle, N.Y., by interviews with 169 
families, which represented the entire population. The 
study concerned itself with social class in the decisions 
of Negro parents to keep children in segregated 
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elementary schools or to transfer them. A secondary 
concern was to investigate the relationship of the 
following factors in the parental decisions: demographic 
characteristics of the parents, the decision-making 
process itself, and organizational membership. Results 
showed more transfers in the lower social classes and in 
the group with less education, more family discussion, 
and more involvement in organizations, Some specula- 
tive interpretation of the findings is offered.—S. L. 
Warren. 

462. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Coll.) Contact, 
compliance and distance among Jewish and non-Jewish 
undergraduates. Social Problems, 1965, 13(1), 66-74.—A 
comparison of the social distance attitudes of Jewish 
and non-Jewish undergraduates shows how these atti- 
tude patterns relate to status orientations and rates of 
interethnic friendship. Attitudes of minority as well as 
majority group members are considered, and there is 
examination of the effect of status-orientations on 
ethnic attitudes in the light of controls for cross-group 
friendship. Questionnaires were personally distributed 
to 100 Jewish and 105 non-Jewish students at a 
Northeastern 4-yr. residential liberal arts college for 
men with a student body of about 3000. Forms were 
treated anonymously and 85 from Jewish students, 100 
from non-Jewish students were completed and re- 
turned.—S. L. Warren. 

463. Shulman, Lawrence. (ҮМ & YWHA, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) The adolescent and our culture: А 
search for identity. Journal of Jewish Communal Service, 
1965, 41(4), 418-424.—A review of the literature and 
comments regarding the problems of adolescents in 
achieving an identity and some of the cultural factors 
which act to prevent this.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

464. Vega, Manuel. (Florida State U.) The per- 
formance of Negro children on an oddity discrimination 
task as a function of the race of the examiner and the 
type of verbal incentive used by the examiner. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1176-1177. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


465, Ferman, Louis A., Kornblug, Joyce L., & Haber, 
Alan, (О. Michigan) Poverty in America: A book of 
readings. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan Press, 1965. 
532 p. $9.00. 


Religion 


466. Lampner, Carl. (Columbia U.) Апа proach to 
poe youth work. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1199. 

467. Photiadis, John D. (West Virginia U.) The 
American business creed and denominational identifica- 
tion. Social Forces, 1965, 44(l), 92-100.— Theories 
supporting the integrative role of religion have been 
questioned mainly on the ground that in complex and 
multi-religious societies, doctrinal differences between 
denominations result in differences in social behavior, 
thus contributing to a lack of integration. The present 
data indicate that, at least in reference to American 
businessmen and the American business creed, ac- 
ceptance of the differences among denominations are 
not determined directly by differences in doctrines, but 
by social processes operating independent from these 
„doctrines. Serving as а mechanism of boundary main- 
tenance and integration, the particular doctrine helps 
the denominational social system become autonemous 
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and responsive to other systems. Because denomina- 
tional social systems have different status, size and rate 
of growth, interaction among them is instrumental and 
leads to the development of secular rationalities such as 
the кериге of the business creed, which operate 
independent from the doctrine and help them adjust 
themselves to each other and to the ee society. 
—Journal abstract. 

468. Popov, A. Psikhologiya very. [Psychology of 
faith.] Nauka i Religiya, 1965. 6(1), 49: 5L A dis- 
cussion of how the feeling of belief in God arises in 
children.—/. D. London. 

469. Popov, A. Psikhologiya very. [Psychology of 
faith.] Nauka i Religiya, 1965, 6(2), 34-35.—A discus- 
sion of the development of religious feelings, particu- 
larly those of “fear, solace, and religious love."—4. D. 
London. 

470. Steenland, Roger L. (Purdue U.) The construc- 
tion and validation of a religious behaviors inventory. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1175-1176. 

471. Weima, J. (Catholic U. Nijmegen, Nether- 
lands) Authoritarianism, religious conservatism, and 
sociocentric attitudes in Roman Catholic groups. Human 
Relations, 1965, 18(3), 231-239.—A Dutch version of 
the F-scale, an anti-Semitic scale, an anti-Protestant 
scale and a religious conservatism scale were used to 
evaluate attitudes of Catholic students. Measures of 
authoritarianism were found to correlate positively with 
measures of anti-Semitism, anti-Communism and re- 
ligious conservatism. Differences are examined in the 
light of official Catholic attitudes to Jews and Protes- 
tants. It is positive in both cases, but the Jews do not 
represent a prestige group, as do the Protestants.—W. 
W. Meissner. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


472. Bene, Eva. (1 Upper Wimpole St., London, 
England) On the genesis of male homosexuality: An 
attempt at clarifying the role of the parents. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(478), 803-813.—83 
self-confessed homosexuals were compared with 84 
married men on the Bene-Anthony Family Relations 
Test, and revealed poorer relations with their fathers 
and seemed to have fathers who were poorer models of 
masculine behavior and were generally ineffectual as 

агепіѕ. The results fail to confirm the notion that 

omosexual men were over-indulged by their mothers. 
More attention needs to be paid to the role of fathers in 
upbringing of children.—W. L. Wilkins. 

473. Bene, Eva. (1 Upper Wimpole St., London, 
England) On the genesis of female homosexuality. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(478), 815-821. 
—Comparison of response on the Bene-Anthony 
Family Relations Test for 37 homosexual and 80 
married women suggests that the homosexual women 
were more often hostile towards and afraid of their 
fathers and more often felt that their fathers were weak 
and incompetent. 15 homosexual women studied were 
not included in the comparisons because they were 
illegitimate or came from broken homes.—W. L. Wil- 


kins. 

474. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J. (Xavier U.) Recent 
advances in psychology of masculinity and femininity. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 255-263.—A review 
and summary of research on masculinity-femininity 
published during the last decade examines topics 
concerning the development of self-concept and identi- 
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fication, It describes difficulties associated with the lack 
of agreement among the writers concerning, the meaning 
of masculinity-femininity. Interest, occupation, and 
achievement are dependent on sexual differences; how- 
ever, changing cultural patterns indicate the need for 
re-examination of factors included in the omnibus 
description of masculinity-femininity. The need for new 
approaches and the new philosophy of masculinity- 
femininity are underlined and suggestions made for 
complimentary rather than competitive approach in 
future studies.—Author abstract. 

475. Holden, H. M. (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England) Psychotherapy of a shared syndrome in identi- 
cal twins. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(478), 
$59-864.—Male homosexual identical twins, carried in 
simultaneous therapy, were able to modify attitudes 
toward each other and toward their mother, and 
eventually to obtain some release from their dependence 
on each other.—W. L. Wilkins. 

476. Wolowitz, Howard M. (U. Michigan) Attraction 
and aversion to power: A psychoanalytic conflict theory 
of homosexuality in male paranoids. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 360-370.—Consideration of 
psychoanalytic views of paranoid шр ошоо led 
to the assumption of an approach-avoidance con ict in 
male paranoids regarding power in other men. Ap- 
proach involved wishes to dependent on powerful 
men and to appropriate their power through magical 
sexual-aggressive means. Avoidance involved antici- 
pated fears of retaliatory injury and destruction by 
more powerfully perceived males. A deduction that 
increments in the power of males, but not females, 
would result in paranoids’ decreased resultant attraction 
was confirmed. The traditional, undifferentiated like-sex 
attraction hypothesis was not supported. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


477. Anderson, Norman H., & Jacobson, Ann. (U. 
California, San Diego) Effect of stimulus inconsistency 
and discounting instructions in personality impression 
formation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(4), 531-539.—Ss judged the likableness of 
persons described by sets of 3 adjectives under 1 of 4 
instruction conditions: (1) each adjective is equally 
important, (2) the adjectives may differ in validity, (3) 
and (4) 1 adjective does not apply. The adjective sets 
embodied affective and antonymic inconsistency. The 
results were interpreted as indicating that the im- 
pression response was an average of the scale values of 
the adjectives, For Condition 1, a simple average model 
worked reasonably well though not perfectly. Data for 
the remaining conditions were interpreted in terms of a 
weighted average formulation in which inconsistent 
Bi a received a decreased weight.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
as pe bie Rupe асте State О.) Рег- 

ity and conformity. Dissertation Abstra 
26(2), 1179-1180. d wit 

479. Durkin, Roderick P. (Columbia U.) Attitudes 
concerning the etiology of mental illness. Dissertation 

Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 518. 

480. Gough, Harrison G., & di Palma, Giuseppe. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Attitudes toward colonialism, po- 
litical dependence, and independence. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(2), 155-163.—The emergence of new 
nations is one of today’s salient political phenomena. 
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Attitudes toward political independence thus have a 
currency which makes measurement, if it can be 
achieved, both desirable and important. The issue is 
inherently transcultural; therefore, an instrument. of 
measurement should be translatable and valid in any 
language or literate culture. An 18-item index of 
anticolonial attitudes was developed and validated in 
English, French, and Italian versions. Only slight 
correlations were found with social desirability, intelli- 
gence, dogmatism, authoritarianism, and acquiescence; 
hence variations in scores may be presumed to reflect 
the hypothesized continuum of attitudes, not just 
artifacts of measurement or generalized patterns of 
tolerance and intolerance.—Author abstract. 

481. Hoar, Jere R., & Meek, Edwin E. (U. Missis- 
sippi) The semantic differential as a measure of sub- 
liminal message effects. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
60(2), 165-169.—2 experimental groups (1 motivated) 
selected a candidate, selected a product, and made 
judgments about 8 concepts connected with a film to 
which they were exposed. Between pretest and posttest, 
experimental-group Ss were exposed to subliminal 
messages designed to influence selections. C ontrol- 
group Ss saw the film but not the messages. In 8 of 12 
results, averaged factor scores of experimental-group Ss 
moved in the directions urged. Averaged factor scores 
of control-group Ss changed in the directions experi- 
mental Ss had been urged in 3 of 6 instances. Changes 
were not significant at the .05 level.—Author abstract. 

482. Insko, Chester A. (U. Hawaii) Verbal rein- 
forcement of attitude. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 621-623.—Students їп an intro- 
ductory psychology course at the University of Haw aii 
were contacted by telephone and positively or nega- 
tively reinforced with “good” for agreement or dis- 
agreement with a series of opinion statements relating 
to the creation of a Springtime Aloha Week. Approxi- 
mately a wk. later a “Local Issues Questionnaire” was 
passed out in the introductory class. % of the way 
through this questionnaire occurred an item measuring 
attitude toward the creation of a Springtime Aloha 
Week. It was found that verbal reinforcement produced 
an effect on the telephone responses that carried over to 
the attitude questionnaire. These results were inter- 
preted as indicating that verbal reinforcement in an 
interview situation can produce a genuine effect upon 
attitude and not just a transitory effect upon interview 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

483. McGuire, William J., & Millman, Susan. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Anticipatory belief lowering following fore- 
warning of a persuasive attack. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 471-479.—It was pre- 
dicted (and found) that forewarning a person that he is 
about to receive strong persuasive attacks on specified 
beliefs which he holds will result, under our experi- 
mental conditions, in an anticipatory lowering of these 
beliefs. Further predictions were made and confirmed 
that this anticipatory lowering due to warning will be 
greater on emotional than on technical issues, but that 
the actual attacks, when they do come, will lower beliefs 
on the teclinical issues more than those on the 
emotional issues. Finally it was predicted that both the 
forewarnings and the actual attacks will be more 
effective in lowering belief if the predesignated sources 
were respectable rather than disreputable ones. This 
prediction was confirmed as regards the attacks but not 
the forewarnings. These predictions were derived from 
self-esteem theory, but it was pointed out that dis- 
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sonance theory could predict similar outcomes and that, 
in fact, both theories had heuristic value despite being 
rather equivocal on most of the points at issue. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

484. Raven, B. H., & Gallo, P. S. (San Diego State 
Coll) The effects of nominating conventions, elections, 
and reference group identification upon the perception of 
political figures. Human Relations, 1965, 18(3), 217-229. 
—Undergraduates were asked to rate candidates before 
and after nominating conventions of the major political 
parties. Members of each political party use their party 
as a positive reference group and should use the 
opposition party as a negative reference group. This 
polarization took place in regard to Kennedy but not in 
regard to Nixon. Evaluation before and after the 
elections supported the conclusion that the elections 
resulted in a depolarizing effect. Predicted changes were 
found the day after the election. Evaluations were made 
using a modification of the semantic differential. (18 
ref.) — И. W. Meissner. 

485. Reiter, Henry Н. (С. №. Post Coll.) Relation 
of bodybuild and personal preference among college 
males. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 34. 

486. Roby, Thornton B. (Tufts U.) Belief states and 
the uses of evidence. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(3), 
255-270.—Attempts to develop a conceptual framework 
for analyzing cognitions by representing them as proba- 
bility distributions in a space of possible objective 
states. There seems to be several potential advantages of 
this approach: (1) it permits quantitative comparison or 
combination of the measured beliefs of different indi- 
viduals or of the beliefs of the same person at different 
times; and (2) the effects of external evidence can be 
described conveniently as mathematical operations on 
the existing belief state.—G. F. Wooster. 

487. Strassburger, Fred, & Strassburger, Zel- 
da. (Timberlawn Psychiat. Cent., Dallas, Tex.) Meas- 
urement of attitudes toward alcohol and their relation to 
personality variables. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(5), 440-445.—2 10-item alcohol attitude scales 
were developed from an available item pool. 1 scale 
measures favorability of attitude toward “social drink- 
ing” while the other taps attitude toward "alcoholism 
and the alcoholic.” Scores on the scales were consistent 
with ratings of attitudes and of drinking behavior made 
from interview reports obtained from 2 college student 
samples participating in a longitudinal study, 92 stu- 
dents at Stanford University and 102 at the University 
of California, Berkeley. Alcohol attitudes of. these 
groups were correlated with scores on 2 personality 
variables, “social maturity" and “impulse expression. 
Differences between the 2 d between the 
sexes, are discussed.—Journal abstract. 4 

488. Williamson, Robert C. (Lehigh U.) Dating, 
courtship and the “‘ideal mate": Some relevant sub- 
cultural variables. Family Life Coordinator, 1965, 14(3), 
137-143.—A study of a cross-section of urban campuses 
in the United States which focuses on the role of certain 

subcultures, particularly social class and religion, in 
-— ; des toward marriage.—C. H. Miley. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


489. Aiken, Edwin G. (San Diego State Coll.) Inter- 
action Process Analysis changes accompanying operant 
conditioning of verbal frequency ш small groups. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 52-54.—In an ex- 
periment with 4-person discussion groups in which the 
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initially most submissive group member was reinforced 
for speaking and the others punished, an Interaction 
Process Analysis was made of the operant and con- 
ditioning discussions. The analysis strongly suggests a 
differential change in the interaction categories, con- 
tingent on the reinforcements and punishments. The 
experimental situation appeared to produce a tense 
leader with a quite diffident style —Journal abstract. 

490. Bonny, Helen L., Cistrunk, Martha; Makuch, 
Rebecca; Stevens, Emily, & Tally, Junotte. (U. Kan- 
sas) Some effects of music on verbal interaction in 
groups. Journal of Music Therapy, 1965, 2(2), 61-63. 
—^..  investigate[s] some effects of sedative and stimu- 
lative music on positive, negative, and miscellaneous 
verbal interactions in a group situation. Each of 3 social 
interaction classes was tape-recorded for 2 control 
sessions without music, and for 2 sessions with music. 
The music consisted of 25 min. of stimulative music 
followed by 25 min. of sedative music. The order of 
stimulative and sedative music was reversed in the 2nd 
music session. The recorded verbal interactions were 
analyzed according to a modified version of the Bale's 
Interaction Chart, and the analysis of variance was used 
to treat the resulting data. It was concluded that 
background music of a stimulative and/or sedative type 
does not significantly influence verbal interaction in 
group situations of the kind tested."—F. Triggs. 

491. Borgatta, Edgar F. (U. Wisconsin) The anal- 
ysis of patterns of social interaction. Social Forces, 1965, 
44(1), 27-34.—A method is described for revealing 
patterns of social interaction. The procedure involves 
ordering groups by some principle, such as the total 
initiation rate of members within groups, and then 
examining the clusters of covariation. 2 types of 
patterns are expected: those of like or common re- 
sponses, and those of complementary responses. The 
analysis used to illustrate the method indicates both 
patterns. Limitations of the procedure are discussed and 
the method is judged to be crude but possibly the 
necessary Ist step before more detailed analyses will 
yield interpretable results.—Journal abstract. 

492. Bower, Joseph L. (Harvard U.) Group decision 
making: A report of an experimental study. Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 10(3), 277-289.—Reports an experiment 
on group decision making that takes into account such 
variables as the decision rule used by the group, the 
information structure of the group, and the relationship 
among individual goals and the group goal. Tentatively 
it seems useful to analyze group problem solving in 
terms of a multistage model. 3 stages, search, analysis 
and choice, interact with information, motivation, and 
the choice mechanism. | possible set of relationships 
that could explain the data is presented.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

493. Conway, James A. (State U. New York, Al- 
bany) Problem-solving in small groups as a function of 
“open” and *'closed"" individual belief systems: Some 
implications for development of administrative theory. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 518. 

494. Coulson, William R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The impact of openness to experience on small- 
group problem solving. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1159. 

495. Harari, Herbert. (U. Miami) An experimental 
evaluation of Heider's balance theory with respect to 
situational and predispositional factors. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1183. 

496. Lewis, Lionel S. (State U. New York, Buffa- 
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lo) Terms of address for parents and some clues about 
an relationships in the American family. Family Life 
Coordinator, 1965, 14(2), 43-46.—Social anthropolo- 
gists have found that through an analysis of terms of 
address, the nature of social relationships can be 
understood. This paper is a Ist step in the analysis of 
relationships within the American family through terms 
of address used by young adults for their parents.—C. 
- H, Miley. s» 

497. Schopler, John, & Matthews, Marjorie w. (О. 
North Carolina) The influence of the perceived causal 
locus of partner's dependence on the use of interpersonal 

wer. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
p , 609-612.—In recent years a number of studies 
have examined the conditions affecting the extent to 
which a powerful person, at some cost to himself, will 
help a totally dependent partner. This study was 
conducted to check the hypothesis that a powerful 
person who perceives his partner's de ndence to be 
caused by "external" (environmental) factors will help 
more than a powerful person who perceives his part- 
ner's dependence to be caused by "internal" (personal) 
factors, 48 Ss participated in a laboratory study which 
verified the hypothesis. The results are discussed in 
terms of the conditions arousing the norm of social 
responsibility.—Journal abstract. 

498. Schwartz, Ronald M. (New York U.) Con- 
gruence between the needs of individuals and environ- 
mental press as related to performance and adjustment in 
EE organization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 


499. Sikes, Walter W. (Purdue U.) A study of some 
effects of a human relations training laboratory. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1200. 

. 500. Spaeth, Harold J. (Michigan State U.) Uni- 
dimensionality and item invariance in judicial scaling. 
Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(3), 290-304.— Focuses 
upon the study of judicial decision making by means of 
a unidimensional stimulus-response model. Seeks to 
defend and refine the unidimensional approach to the 
analysis of Supreme Court decision making by develop- 
ing a concept of case stimuli and a method of locating 
these stimuli according to the requirements of uni- 
dimensionality.—G. F. Wooster. 

.501. Tomen, Walter. Familienkonstellationen: Ihr 
Einfluss auf den Menschen und seine Handlungen. [Fami- 
y а "a шеке on individuals and their 
unctions.] Munich, Germany: Verlag C. H. 

250 p. DM 24. sd ha Aine i 

502. Zander, A., Medow, H., & Efron, R. (U. 

Michigan) Observers' expectations as determinants of 
group aspirations. Human Relations, 1965, 18(3), 273- 
287.—11th and 12th grade boys were divided into 48 
teams which are observed performing 10 tasks by 48 
groups of Os. O expectations were compared with 
group aspirations. The main findings were: (1) The level 
of the Os’ окшо affected the level of the stated 
aspirations of the performing group; (2) Performers 
used group aspirations as standards for evaluating 
success or failure of team. performance, most often 
when performers were not meeting O expectations; (3) 
Performers perceived O expectations as indicators of 
competence attributed to them by the Os; (4) O 
expectations were used by them to evaluate worker 
performance, but only when they reported their expec- 
tations to performers.—W. W. Meissner. 
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Leadership 


503. Smith, C. G., & Tannenbaum, А. S. (U. 
мш Some implications of leadership and control 


lated to effectiveness, апау id the 
control function. These or a 
significant part of league effectiveness. (28 ref.)]— W. 
W. Meissner. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


504. Gitter, A. George. (American U.) Concerning 
the believed and the professed images of reality as factors 
influencing behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1198. 

505. Hall, Max. (Harvard U.) The great cabbage 
hoax: A case study. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 563-569.—During the price- 
control period of the Korean War, vast circulation was 
given to a false rumor that the Office of Price 
Stabilization had a 26,911 word cabbage order. The 
entertainment value was enhanced by comparing this 
with the brevity of the Gettysburg Address, Ten 
Commandments, and Declaration of dependence. In 
1 version of the story, whose origin is precisely known, 
the cabbage order became a 12,962 word regulation on 
manually operated foghorns. The cabbage joke has 
persisted even into the 1960s. A tracing of the cabbage 
and foghorn versions through the nation’s communica- 
tion system produces over 50 examples of their use and 
provides illustrative material on how rumor travels 
despite wide publicity given to the true facts.—Journal 
abstract. 

506. Harrison, Randall P. (Michigan State U.) Pic- 
tic analysis: Toward a vocabulary and syntax for the 
pictorial code; with research on facial communication. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 519. 

507. Nash, Harvey. (Illinois State Psychiat. Inst., 
Chicago) Mixed metaphor in personality theory. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(5), 384-388. 
—"Beginning with the premise that metaphoric formu- 
lations have a legitimate and sometimes highly useful 
place in science, this paper has investigated a particular 
species of metaphor, the mixed metaphor. Theoretical 
structures rooted in complex imagery are presented, and 
metaphoric analysis applied to aid in the illumination 
and evaluation of these structures. The question is 
raised whether mixed metaphor is any more legitimate 
in the systematic study of man and nature than in 
poetry. Alternative answers to this question are ex- 
plored. Given the present limited understanding of 
mixed metaphor's role in science, it seems inadvisable to 
reject concepts and theories in haste merely because 
they are rooted in mixed imagery." — Author abstract. 

508. Rosenberg, B. G., & Langer, Jonas. (Bowling 
Green State U.) A study of postural-gestural communi- 
cation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology. 
1965, 2(4), 593-597.—The present study examined the 
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communicative value of postural-gestural expression. 25 
stick figures varying in posture were matched by 87 Ss 
to 6 referent dimensions (feeling, achromatic color, 
chromatic color, vertical direction, horizontal direction, 
and stability). A high degree of consistency obtained 
between Ss’ matchings. The results were compared to a 
previous study in which Ss consistently matched vocal- 
gestures to similar referent choices. It was concluded 
that nonverbal means of expression may be used to 
support verbal-linguistic communication. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

509. Siegman, Aron W., & Pope, Benjamin. (U. 
Maryland Sch. Med.) Effects of question specificity and 
anxiety-producing messages on verbal fluency in the 
initial interview. Joürnal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ору, 1965, 2(4), 522-530.—An experimental analogue of 
the initial interview is used to investigate the effects of 
interviewer specificity and topical focus, ie. a low 
anxiety-arousing vs. a high anxiety-arousing topic, on 
interviewee's verbal behavior. It was found that low- 
specificity interviewer remarks are associated with 
verbal indices of caution and hesitation (“‘ah’s,” a slow 
articulation rate and silent pauses). It is suggested that a 
conceptualization of the specificity variable in terms of 
informational uncertainty provides a parsimonious ex- 
planation for the above findings. The anxiety-arousing 
topic was associated with disrupted speech (“‘non-ah” 
speech disturbances). (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

510. Wedge, Bryant M. Visitors to the United States 
and how they see us. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1965. 168 p. $4.95. 

511. Weinstein, Robert S. (Columbia U.) The con- 
tribution of vocal cues to word predictability. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1964, 26(1), 496. 

512. Zipf, George К. The psycho-biology of lan- 
guage: An introduction to dynamic philology. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1965. 336 p. $2.95.—A paperback 
edition of the book originally published in 1935 by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. ` 
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513. De Soto, Clinton B., London, Marvin, & Handel, 
Stephen. (Johns Hopkins U.) Social reasonin; and 
spatial paralogic. Journal of Personality & Socia Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(4), 513-521.—Analysis of S's perform- 
ance on linear syllogisms and of their assignment of 
spatial directions to nonspatial ordering relations led to 
the conclusion that thinking about abstract orderings 
depends on the construction of spatial representations. 
In making these constructions, people proceed more 
readily in a downward than in an upward direction, and 
in a rightward than in a leftward direction. They also 
end-anchor. These principles account for the results of 
otherwise inexplicable variation in difficulty among 
linear syllogisms. Some ordering relations (“better and 
“worse”) have a fixed tie to a vertical axis in people s 
cognitive space, whereas other relations ("lighter" and 
“darker”) are not so tied. Detailed consequences of 
such differences were predicted and observed in reason- 
ing tasks. Implications for social cognition were dis- 
cussed, particularly concerning the previously observed 
predilection for single orderings and the indications that 
the linear ordering is a preeminent cognitive good 
figure. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 4 

514. Dorfman, Donald D., Grossberg, John M., & 
Kroeker, Larry. (San Diego State Coll.) Recognition of 
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taboo stimuli as a function of exposure time. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 552-562. 
—In Exp. I, 2 groups of 50 women served as Ss. Each 5 
in Group 1 was given a pair of words, 1 taboo and 1 
neutral, and was instructed that 1 of the words would 
be shown on each trial, and she was to utter the word 
she had seen. Each word was shown at each of 7 
durations, and the experiment was repeated on 4 word 
pairs. Group 2 was tested under identical conditions 
except for a different taboo indicator. Accuracy was 
significantly higher to neutral words at the shorter 
durations, but higher to taboo words at the longer 
durations in both groups. A control experiment was 
performed to determine if similar results would be 
obtained with frequent and infrequent words. In con- 
trast to the findings on taboo words, Ss were more 
accurate to frequent words at all durations. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Semantic Indices 
Mass Media 


AESTHETICS 
PERSONALITY 


515. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Individual 
differences. NYC: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965. 301 p. 
$2.95(paper), $5.00(cloth). 

516. Anderson, Dorothy J. (New York U.) Manifest 
anxiety level and reading achievement: A study of the 
relationships between the manifest anxiety level and the 
reading achievement of fifth and sixth grade boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 477. 

517. Epstein, Ralph. (Wayne State U.) Authoritari- 
anism, displaced aggression, and social status of the 
target. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
2(4), 585-589.— Personality and situational parameters 
related to displaced aggression were evaluated by 
investigating the following independent variables upon 
aggression (the administration of shock in a serial 
learning task): (a) frustration, (b) authoritarianism, (c) 
S's sex, and (d) victim's socioeconomic status. A 
2x2x2 x 2 factorial design was employed with 5 Ss 
in each of 16 experimental conditions. The results 
generally confirmed the predictions that: (a) high 
authoritarians (Fs) would be more aggressive than lows 
towards both high- and low-status targets; (b) relative 
to low Fs, highs would express more aggression towards 
the low-status relative to the high-status target. The 
high-status target constituted the major target for the 
low authoritarians. A significant 3rd-order interaction 
points to the conditional nature of these results. The ` 
inverse relationship between frustration and aggression 
was attributed primarily to the inhibitory tendencies 
aroused in college students by task failure. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

518. Hasler, Kermit R. (New York U.) Personality 
characteristics and psychological satiation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 478. 7 

519. Nihira, Kazuo. (U. Southern California) A 
factor analysis of the semantic-evaluation abilities. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 506. 

520. Ringuette, Eugene L. (Purdue U.) Selected 
personality correlates of mode of conflict resolution. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 
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506-512.—The general hypothesis underlying the pres- 
ent study was that meaningful relationships exist 
between modes of conflict resolution and personality 
characteristics. Using a motor conflict apparatus, Ss 
were presented with conflict situations and grouped 
ко to their modes of resolving these conflicts. 
These groups were then compared in terms of diagnosis, 
reaction time, and scores on the Barron Es and Welsh A 
and К scales, Statistically significant differences ob- 
tained with respect to diagnosis, reaction time, and 
scores on the Es scale were judged to represent strong 
support for the initial hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

21. Sarason, Irwin G., & Koenig, Karl P. (U. 
Washington) Relationships of test anxiety and hostility 
to description of self and parents. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 617-621.—Ques- 
tionnaire-assessed test anxiety and hostility were related 
to the verbal productions of male and female college 
students. Each S's task was to describe himself, and his 
mother and father. These descriptions were content 
analyzed for positive and negative evaluations of self 
and parents. Test anxiety was found to be related to the 
incidence of negative self-references, but not to negative 
references to paient, Hostility was found to be 
unrelated to self-references. Fewer positive references 
were emitted by high than low hostility scorers, 
—Journal abstract. 

Pope eed Timothy ai (U. Ча Carolina) А 
[һе temperament factors of tempo, fluency, and 
m Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 484- 
523, Tannenbaum, Percy H., & Gaer, Eleanor P. (U. 
Wisconsin Mood change as a function of stress of 
protagonist and degree of identification in a film-viewing 
Situation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(4), 612-616.—After a period of initial buil up 
of stress for the protagonist the ending of a short film 
was manipulated to represent different degrees of stress 
resolution: a happy ending in which this stress is 
reduced, ‚а sad ending in which it is increased, and an 
indeterminate ending. A 4th control group received no 
ending at all. Ss exposed to the respective film endings 
reported significant degrees of the corresponding stress 
state. Ss identifying more with the hero experienced 
significantly more stress induction than those identi- 
fying less. The same tendency, more of the corres- 
ponding stress state within a condition in high vs. low 
identifiers, existed in the stress resolution phase, al- 
though the difference was significant oni ly in the 
happy-ending condition. (18 re! -)—Journal abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


524. Horn, John L. (U. Illinois Fluid and crystal- 
ized intelligence A Been amine diae of атс - 
among primary mental abilities. Dissertati 
1965 30), veh xy tation Abstracts, 

- Kundu, R. (Calcutta U., India) A case of 
arithmetical prodigy. Journal of е & Educa- 
tional Guidance, 1965, 11(2), 69-72.—A brief report of 
an 8-yr-old boy with extraordinary ability for mental 
arithmetical calculations. His educational achievement 
was average and his Terman-Merrill Form M IQ was 
143. His oral and written multiplication (especially the 
latter) were unusual (samples are given in the report), 
The author concludes that fluency in such digital 
calculations does not seem to indicate high intelli- 
gence.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


PERSONALITY 


526. Millman, Jason, & Glock, Marvin D. (Cornell 
U.) Trends in the measurement of general mental ability. 
Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(1), 17-24. 
—The emphasis during the last several yr. has been on 
the nature and determinants of intelligence rather than 
on the development of new measures of general mental 
ability. The broad emphasis is on an emerging concept 
of intelligence. In this concept, the structures of general 
mental ability, which are partly developmental, are 
characterized by general strategies for processing infor- 
mation. The environment of the young child, especially 
his educational experience, is seen as playing a key role 
in the development of intelligence. Intelligence tests 
should serve to direct the efforts of those who can 
control the environment as well as to predict future 
intellectual development. A convergence of the meas- 
urement of general mental ability and learning, with 
emphasis on rate of learning rather than on asymptotic 
behavior, is seen to be a likely trend.—P. D. Leedy. 

527. Mitchell, Robert J. (U. Oklahoma) An experi- 
mental study to determine the effects of inhaling pure 
oxygen on LQ. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1188. 


528. Shaw, Dale J. (Purdue U.) An analysis of 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale protocols of students in 


a midwestern university. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1175 
529 „ Salvatore V., & Zurcher, Louis A., 


Jr. (U. Arizona) The relationship of verbal ability and 
other cognitive variables to the open-closed itive 
dimension. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 213-219. 
—30 highest-scorers and 30 lowest scorers from a 
distribution of 517 scores on the Dogmatism scale were 
placed in special psychology-quiz sections for extended 
Observation and testing. It was immediately observed 
that marked intellectual as well as other personality 
differences characterized the groups. Measures of verbal 
ability, the ability to form remote-verbal associations 
(proposed by Mednick to be related to creativity), and 
panax in the midsemester examination were 
found to be significantly different between groups 
(<.01), as were the nature and the extent of classroom 
participation. Correlational studies for the entire group 
of 517 indicated a small but Statistically significant 
negative relationship (<.001) between dogmatism and 
verbal ability and between dogmatism aot psychology 
examination grades, The implications of these findings 
for Rokeach’s theory of dogmatism are discussed. 
—Author abstract. 


CREATIVITY 


530. Brushlinskii, A. V. Tvorcheskii protsess kak 
predmet issledovaniya. [The creative process as object of 
investigation.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1965, 19(7), 64-73. 
—Attempts to uncover some of the mechanisms in- 
volved in the creative process of searching for an 
unknown. The Creative aspect of thinking is non- 
additive, and usually disregarded in quantitative analy- 
ses of the thought process. New aspects of an object 
should be sought in relation to those already known, 
remembering that the same as, of an object may 
manifest itself differently in different connections.—/. 

lon. 
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115.—This study tried to develop descriptive data 
resulting from an intensive testing program with high 
school students classified as academically talented. 
Special attention was given to the relationship between 
specific tests of creative ability and other cognitive and 
connotative measures. The data supported the general- 
ization that intelligence and creativity are not highly 
related and that teacher ratings are no adequate criteria 
of success or performance.—J. A. Lucker. 

532. Rose, Gilbert J. (Yale U. Med. Sch.) Creative 
imagination in terms of ego ‘‘core’’ and boundaries. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 
75-84.—Creative imagination, unlike regressive imagi- 
nation, involves an expansion of ego boundaries. In it, 
the person retains contact with the ego “соге”, a set of 
forces including body ego (biological dimension) and 
ego identity (social dimension), while stretching out the 
limits of his awareness of the world of time and 
space.—F. Auld. 

533. Walkup, Lewis E. (Battelle Memorial Inst., 
Columbus Lab., O.) Creativity in science through 
visualization. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
35-41.— The fact that attempts to gain insight into the 
creative process have been so unsuccessful suggests that 
they have overlooked at least 1 basic ingredient in the 
process. This ingredient may lie in the nature or way the 
individual mind ёоеѕ about remembering and manipula- 
ting data. The hypothesis is advanced that the creative 
persons appear to have stumbled onto and then 
developed to a high degree of perfection the ability to 
visualize—almost hallucinate—in the area in which they 
are creative. And their visualizations seem to be of a 
sort that lend themselves to easy manipulation in the 
thinkin; prosen This is illustrated by reports from 
many of the great inventors of the past and it is easy to 
demonstrate that individuals differ enormously in the 
kind and degree of their ability to think in such 
manipulatable visualizations. If correct, this aspect of 
creativity suggests many research attacks and many 
potential changes in education for creative activity. 
—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


534. Borgatta, Edgar F. (U. Wisconsin) A short test 
of ality: The S-ident form. Journal о, Educational 
Research, 1965, 58(10), 453-456.—The S-ident form is 

* described together with evidence of its validity.—W. A. 
Koppe. 

RRS. Gaier, Eugene L., & White, William F. (U. 
New York, Buffalo) Trends in the measurement of 
personality. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
35(1), 63-81.—The present research developed in 5 
principal areas: met od and design, personality and 
creativity, response set and social desirability, self- 
concept and body image, and anxiety. It seems to be 
time to talk less of statistical significance per se and 
more of the relationships of statistically significant 
findings to the assumptions underlying the research, 
theoretical implications of the results, and their con- 
sistency with those of other investigators. There was a 
significant lack of attention to personality dynami- 


.— P. D. Leedy. er : 
95/236. Gorsuch, Richard L. (U. Illinois) The clari- 


fication of some superego factors. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(1), 477-478. 

537. Haskell, Simon H., & Hughes, V. A. (Moor- 
fields Eye Hosp., London, England) Some observations 
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on the performance of squinters and non-squinters on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 107-112.—30 children with 
and without squint were tested on the WISC. Non- 
squinters performed significantly better only on the 
Information subtest. However, children with alternating 
squint scored significantly less well on the Performance 
Scale than children with uniocular squint. This result is 
consistent with the hypothesis that alternating vision is 
a handicap in the performance of visuo-motor tasks. 
—Journal abstract. 

538. Holleman, James L. (U. Oklahoma) Explora- 
tions in human development with an early memories 
inventory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 493. 

539. Horner, Althea J. (U. Southern California) An 
investigation of the relationship of value orientation to the 
adaptive-defensive system of the personality. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1160-1161. 

540. Lokander, Sven, & Machl, Margareta. Sick 
absence in a Swedish company: IV. The relationship 
between absence due to sickness and psychological status, 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(4), 401—418. 
—Sick absences of 225 male workers employed in 1959 
and 1960 were correlated with various tests and 
questionnaires as follows: (1) Raven Progressive Matri- 
ces, (2) a perception test, (3) memory for technical 
objects, (4) peg-board, (5) Ranking Rorschach test 
(Eysenk, 1950), (6) medical questionnaire, (7) Brenner's 
Personality Inventory, and, (8) an attitude scale. Sig- 
nificant relations were reported between sick absences 
and the **manic factor" of Brenner's Personality Inven- 
tory, and convictions of drunkenness.—P. L. Crawford. 

541. Мерг Donald D. (Colorado State Coll.) A 
validity study of card sorts of self-autonomy (based on the 
Luker Developmental Stages of changes in perceptions of 
counselees) utilizing three classes of raters, a criterion 
measure of self-autonomy, and two criterion measures of 
стесни Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1161- 

62. 

542. Murillo, Nathan. (U. Houston) Conceptual = 
proaches to dependency assessment. Dissertation A 
stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1172-1173. 

543. O'Sullivan, Maureen. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia) Behavioral (social) intelligence: A factor analysis. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 519-520. 

544. Reinehr, Robert C. (U. Texas) A scale for the 
measurement of stimulus variation seeking behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1162-1163. 

545. Smith, Anthony J., & Park, John N. (U. 
Kansas) Some correlates of inner-directedness and 
other-directedness. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 
245-249.— The relationships between score on a meas- 
ure of inner-directedness and other-directedness devel- 
oped by Bell and each of 4 personal-data or demo- 
graphic variables were determined for 226 under- 

raduate students. No significant relationship was 
found for either age or size of home town. Other- 
direction appeared most frequently among females and 
among students earning degrees in areas of specializa- 
tion involving interpersonal relations or service. The 
results most closely approximated those reported in 
studies involving the Kassarjian scale.—Author abstract. 

546. Witkin, Herman А. (Downstate Med. Cent., 
State U. New York) Psychological differentiation and 
forms of pathology. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1965, 70(5), 317-336.— Research on cognitive styles and 
the broader dimensions of personality functioning of 
which they are a part has important implications for 
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sonality theory and research and problems of diag- 
Poss abd aa This is demonstrated through the 
global-articulated cognitive style (manifested in percep- 
tion as field-dependence-independence) and the dimen- 
sion of Deychololaeal differentiation of which it is the 
cognitive component. Different kinds of pathology 
occur with impairment of integration in more differen- 
tiated and less differentiated personalities. The differ- 
entiation concept and dimensions of cognitive style may 
help clarify nosological problems. In therapy, persons 
functioning at a more differentiated or less differenti- 
ated level are likely to differ in presenting symptoms, 
suitability for psychotherapy, nature of relation to the 
therapist (transference), and prospects for change. (2 
p. а abstract. 


Inventories 


547. Arima, James К. (Combat Developments Com- 
mand Experimentation Cent., Ft. Ord, Calif.) Per- 
formance of normal males on the Halstead Tactual 
Performance Test under severe environmental stress. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 83-90.—Normal 
soldiers undergoing demanding field maneuvers of 
varying severity were administered the Halstead Tactual 
Performance Test (TPT) under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions to determine the learning function underlying 3 
administrations of the test, as is customary in diagnostic 
testing, and to evaluate the effects of environmental 
Stresses on performance. A control group was not 
subjected to the stressful conditions. Results showed 
that differing levels of environmental stress did not 
affect performance. A strong linear trend described the 
learning function. Letting X — 1, 2, 3 (repeated admini- 
strations) and Y — min. to complete the test, a least 
Squares fit gave the equation Y = 8.48 - 1.69X. Of 75 Ss, 
7 failed to complete the test in 10 min. on the Ist 
Md: 4 on the 2nd testing (only 1 repeat failure) and 
none failed on the 3rd testing. A dramatic reduction 

of variability among Ss оп the Ist and 2nd testings sug- 
t that initially poor performance on the TPT may 

related to factors other than impairment of the 
tactual sense modality, but inability to complete the 
test in 10 min. on the 3rd trial would be distinctly ab- 
normal.— Journal abstract. 

548. Butcher, James N. (U. Minnesota) Manifest 

aggression: MMPI correlates in normal boys. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 446-454.—An inves- 
tigation of MMPI personality characteristics of adoles- 
cent boys was conducted. Teacher and peer ratings were 
used to form 4 groups of Ss who differed on degree of 
expressed aggression. Aggression groups consisted of 
High Aggression (N = 21), High Middle Aggression 
(N= 20), Low Middle Aggression (N = 20), and Low 
Aggression (N = 22). Ss were group-administered an 
audio form of the MMPI, High-Aggression boys 
(although not actually delinquent) were found to be 
similar to delinquent boys in personality—generally 
rebellious, schizoid, and excitable. However, they were 
different in that they appeared more concerned over the 
effects of their behavior. Low-Aggression boys appeared 
more disturbed than Middle-Aggression boys and simi- 
lar to High-Aggression boys in being more schizoid. 
However, they appeared more neurotic, withdrawn, and 
socially inhibited than other boys. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

549. Fitzgerald, Maureen P. (Marymount Manhat- 
tan Coll) The relationship between expressed self- 
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esteem and assumed similarity. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 60(2), 181-191.—From rs of 300 Ss the 
self-ratings and other ratings of 180 Ss were analyzed in 
an attempt to specify expressed self-esteem as an 
antecedent variable affecting the magnitude of assumed 
similarity. In comparing high self-esteem girls with low 
self-esteem girls, the former assumed more similarity 
between themselves and the average girl and evidenced 
greater similarity between self-ratings and estimates of 
their ratings made by a girl liked best. The amount of 
expressed self-esteem did not affect the discrepancy 
between self-ratings and estimates of ratings made by 
the girl liked least.—Author abstract. 2 

550. Johnston, Roy, & McNeal, Benjamin F. (VA 
Hosp., Canadaigua, N.Y.) Residual psychopathology in 
released psychiatric patients and its relation to read- 
mission. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 
337-342.—The degree and type of mental [оозу 
reflected in MMPI scores was surveyed in 147 hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients upon admission and release, 
Both statistical and clinical assessments of the profiles 
were made with analyses related to changes during 
hospitalization and to comparison with normal groups. 
Results vary depending on method of assessment. A 
substantial group of profile-pairs are judged as showing 
improvement at release (75%), while the remainder 
059) show more illness. Statisticfl analysis shows 
significant group improvement but exit profiles do not 
resemble those of normals. Psychotic profile types do 
not change to resemble neurotic ones with ospital 
treatment. MMPI change scores seem to anticipate 
rehospitalization better than evaluation of the patients’ 
exit profile alone.—Journal abstract. 

551. Weatherley, Donald. (U. Colorado) Some per- 
sonality correlates of the ability to stop smoking ciga- 
rettes. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 
483-485.—4 groups of male college students were 
compared on the Edwards EPPS: (a) Ss who never 
smoked, (b) current cigarette smokers who never tried 
to stop smoking, (c) current smokers who tried to stop 
smoking but failed, and (d) former smokers who had 
succeeded in breaking the smoking habit. An effort to 
Stop smoking was associated with low-deference and 
high-aggression needs. Success in such an effort was 
associated with these 2 variables plus low-affiliation, 
low-change, and high-achievement needs. Concern with 
the consequences of smoking to health as a stated 
reason for making an effort to stop smoking was not 
associated with success in that effort.—Journal abstract. 

552. Wolff, Craig. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Manifest anxiety, reaction potential ceiling, and word 
association. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology. 
1965, 2(4), 570-573.— The present study investigated the 
relationship between MA scale scores and word- 
association performance. Specifically, it was predicted 
from the Broen and Storms (1961) reaction potential 
ceiling hypothesis that medium-anxious Ss would yield 
а greater frequency of common or dominant responses 
to word stimuli which had a single highly probable 
response than either the high-anxious or the low- 
anxious Ss. This same effect was predicted to be much 
weaker for word stimuli which had many approximately 
equally probable responses available. These predictions 
were confirmed by the data, and the results were 
interpreted as both providing some support for the 
ceiling hypothesis as well as for the drive measuring 
Properties of the MA scale. The 2nd part of the 
experiment was concerned with experimentally inducing 
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stress in Ss by telling them that the word-association 
test was a sensitive measure of personality disorders. 
The results indicated that the stress manipulation was 
ineffective.—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


553. Alexander, F., & Musschoot, F. Onderzoek 
naar het verband tussen het Somatotype en de Rorschach- 
test. [Investigation into the relation between somatotype 
and Rorschach test.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1965, 20(5), 271- 
281.—529 boys, 12-13-yr-old were somatotyped ac- 
cording to Sheldon, and given the Rorschach test. 
“Particular Rorschach phenomena" (E. Bohm) were 
correlated with the somatotypes, and the following 
statistically significant differences were found: meso- 
morphs showed more emphasis on symmetry than 
ectomorphs; extreme somatotypes showed more extra- 
versive experience types for endomorphs and meso- 
morphs than for ectomorphs. Overall ndings suggest 
the value of further investigations between Rorschach 
experience type and somatotype.—E. W. Eng. 

554. Anzieu, D. L'application collective du test de 
Rorschach. [Application of group Rorschach tests.] 
Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(2), 53-57. 
—Group Rorschach methods of Harrower-Erickson, 
Zulliger, Stone, and Holtzmann are briefly reviewed. 
Testing procedures of R. de Cock are described in 
detail.—K. J. Hartman. 

555. Bell, Robert B. (Washington U.) Two related 
experimental approaches to the function of projective 
distance in psychodiagnosis. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(1), 486. 

556. Clark, E. T., & Degenhardt, F. J. (St. Johns 
U.) Ability of females to draw sexually undifferentiated 
human figures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
60.—2 groups of females, 59 student nurses and 147 
undergraduates, were given the Draw-A-Person Test 
and then instructed to draw a 3rd human figure which 
would be ambiguous as to sex. These drawings were 
then judged by 19 Ph.D. clinical psychology candidates 
as either ambiguous, male, or female. Nursing students 

roduced a significantly greater number of drawings 
judged to be ambiguous than did the undergraduates; 
none of the 204 drawings was unanimously judged to be 
either ambiguous, male, or female.—Author abstract. 

557. Daw, Richard P. (U. Denver) Ап assessment of 
the Holtzman and the Rorschach inkblots using the 
semantic differential. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
488-489. 

558. Fisher, Seymour. (Upstate Med. Cent., State U. 
New York, Syracuse) Sex designations of right and left 
body sides and assumptions about male-female superi- 
ority. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
2(4), 576-580.—The hypothesis was evaluated that the 

teater the degree to which the right side of one’s body 
is identified with one's own sex and the left side with the 
opposite sex the more likely is one's own sex to be seen 
as relatively superior to the opposite sex in power 
relationships. А semiprojective puppet technique was 
used to determine the degree of masculinity-femininity 
associated with each body side. Attitudes with regard to 
power relationships between the sexes were measured by 
asking Ss to judge whether the male or female in a series 
of paired pictures was apparently the more dominant of 
the 2. Ss consisted of 50 males and 52 females. 
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Consistent support for the hypothesis was ob- 
tained. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

559. Kramer, C. Applications du Test P-F. [An 
application of the Rosenzweig P-F Test.] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(2), 70-85.— Compari- 
sons are presented between 2 groups: 138 students, ages 
14-16, and 563 young men, ages 16-22, on the 
Rosenzweig P-F test. The 2 groups were statistically, 
significantly different in measures of conformity, persis- 
tence, defensiveness, and dominance in that order, but 
were not significantly different in aggression, intro- 
punitiveness, or majoration of conciliation.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

560. Nathan, R. Le test de Nathan et Mauco. [The 
Nathan-Mauco Thematic Apperception Test.] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(2), 86-93.—Results of 
administering the TAT of R. Nathan and G. Mauco are 
reported. The Ss were 100 students, ages 7-17, average 
age 13, with Wechsler-Bellevue IQs of from 81-140, 
average 114. The 3 thematic apperception stimuli 
successfully elicited the relations of Ss to other students 
and to their instructors.—K. J. Hartman. 


Response Set 
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561. Camp, Bonnie W. (U. Colorado Med. Sch.) 
Performance on the children's form of the Trail Making 
Test in a psychiatric population. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(1), 167-170.—The child form of the 
Trail Making Test was given to 393 children, aged 9-15 
yr., referred for psychiatric evaluation. All scores on the 
test, including Part B-A, were found to be influenced 
by both age and IQ. Scores on Part A+ B were 
influenced by a significant interaction between age and 
IQ. Tabled data of time in sec. corresponding to the 
median and quartiles for each combination of age and 
IQ are given.—Journal abstract. 

562. Cortes, John B., & Gatti, Florence M. (George- 
town U.) Physique and self-description of temperament. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 432-439. 
— Published results concerning the relationship between 
physique and temperament are far from conclusive. 
This study used both boys and girls as Ss. АП the Ss 
were somatotyped according to Parnell’s method which 
is more objective than that of Sheldon. The Es rated the 
physique of the Ss, and the Ss rated their own 
temperament. The correlations between physique and 
self-description of temperament were very high and 
significant beyond the .001 level of probability. The 
relationship between physique and temperament was 
higher in the sample of girls, which averaged 20 yr. of 
age vs. 17% for the boys.—Journal abstract. 
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563. Ballard, Rex E. (Michigan State U.) An em- 
pirical investigation of Viktor rankl's concept of the 
search for meaning: A pilot study with a sample of 
tuberculosis patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 


1165-1166. 

564. Day, William A. Use of hypnosis in anorectal 
surgery. Journal of the American Society of Psycho- 
somatic Dentistry and Medicine, 1965, 12(3), 65-74. 
— "Brief discussion of uses of precautions and contra- 
indications for hypnosis in the field of proctology."—J. 


H. Manhold, Jr. 
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565. Eysenck, H. J. (Inst. Psychiat., Maudsley 

Hosp., ES England) Smoking, health and person- 
‚ ality. NYC: Basic Books, Inc., 1965. 166 p. $4.95. 

566. Jackson, Bill. (Mendota State Hosp., Madison, 
Wis.) The Autoblink: A technique to explore nonveridi- 
cal visual perception. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(4), 250-260,—The 
Autoblink technique was developed to allow objective, 

uantitative investigation of perceptual abnormalities 
found in psychiatric and normal populations under 
various experimental conditions. A pilot study demon- 
strated that spontaneous visual percepts could be 
elicited by this technique in a group of psychiatric 
patients and that wide individual differences were 
present. A 2nd study found significant differences in 
Autoblink rate between normal and hallucinating psy- 
chotic male Ss and also suggested that sensory depriva- 
tion and prestige suggestion are variables related to 
Autoblink rate. A 3rd study further explored differences 
between psychiatric patients and normal Ss as well as 
examining -sex differences. The latter 2 studies are 
reported in detail.—Journal abstract. 

567. Nathan, Peter E. (Harvard Med. Sch.) **Trans- 
mitting'" and “receiving” in psychotherapy and super- 
vision. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 
937-952.—An operant technique which continuously, 
automatically and directly records auditory and visual 
dyadic communication is introduced. Its application 
indicates that operant responses to "transmit" one's 
own voice and image and responses to "receive" a 
partner's voice and image represent separate communi- 
cation modalities which are differentially sensitive to 
dyadic “process change."—Journal abstract. 

568. Tournier, Paul. (Ed.) Fatigue in modern socie- 
ty: Psychological, medical and biblical insights. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1965. 79 p. $1.00(pa- 


r). Ñ 

569. Weiss, Stephen M. (U. Arizona) Psychological 
adjustment following open heart surgery. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1178. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


570. Assagioli, Roberto. Psychosynthesis: A manual 
of principles and techniques. NYC; Hobbs, Dorman & 
Co., Inc., 1965. 323 p. $7.50. 

571. Knight, Geoffrey. (Postgraduate Med. Sch. 
London, England) Stereotactic tractotomy in the surgi- 
cal treatment of mental illness. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery and Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4), 304-310. 
— The technique of stereotactic implantation of radio- 
active Yttrium Y 90 seeds into the substantia inno- 
minata is described, and results of this procedure in 
90 psychiatric patients (many diagnostic categories) are 
compared with results of 450 open operations consisting 
of restricted orbital undercutting of the frontal lobes. 
Concludes that “The majority of patients suffering from 
depressive illness can be improved by surgical means 
when psychiatric treatment fails.” (19 ref)—M. L. 
Simmel. 

572. McManus, Betty J. Reality therapy: A Listian 

critique. Institute of Applied Psychology Егу, 1965, 
5(3), 113-122.— Discusses and compares 2 “modern and 
essentially unorthodox approaches to psychotherapy” 
developed by Jacob S. List and William Glasser. The 
aim of both is to help the patient help himself 
immediately. According to Glasser an inability to fulfill 
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basic emotional needs is the origin of neurotic behavior 
while List considers family relationships to be of prime 
importance and stresses emotional education through a 
surrogate family. Glasser avoids any major inquiry into 
past history. List uses past recall to gather enough 
information to create situations wherein the client 
relives his past in order to learn new ways to handle 
current problems. Glasser's Reality Therapy revolves 
around an involvement between the patient and the 
therapist. List encourages transference through role 
playing. Reality Therapy pays little attention to uncon- 
scious motivation where as List considers both con- 
scious and unconscious motivation. Both agree that the 
patient must make moral 55 in order to effect а 
personality change.—C. E. Fleischer. 

573. Miller, 1га. On taking notes. /nternational 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 121-122.—The 
patient may want the analyst to take notes in order that 
the analyst will not see what is going on at the moment. 
The analyst, too, may take notes in order to distance 
himself from the immediate interaction with his patient. 
Note-taking during the session is believed to be an 
inevitable interference with communication.—F. Auld. 

574. Scheflen, Albert E. Quasi-courtship behavior in 
psychotherapy. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(3), 245-257.— Dis- 
cusses quasi-courtship as a standard American behav- 
ioral attitude. Shows how this occurs in therapy, with 
drawings. The differences between quasi-courting and 
courting are in the use of disclaiming qualifiers, 
appropriateness of situation, and the progression of the 
relationship. Quasi-courting is seen to be a basic 
behavior pattern and a necessity for interpersonal 
interaction.—£E. M. Uprichard. 

575. Singer, Erwin. (City Coll., City U., N.Y.) Key 
concepts in psychotherapy. NYC: Random House, 1965. 
384 p. $6.95. 

576. Verbeek, E. (van Heemstralaan 51, Arnhem, 
Holland) Défense et résistance. [Defense and resis- 
tance.] L'Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(2), 317-344. 
—Psychisms of resistance function to break up psychi- 
cal isolation and to restore interpersonal.relations. The 
ultimate purpose of resistance is the development and 
extention of the personality, for it is founded on 
integrative faculties. Once the integrative urges fail, the 
principle of defense becomes autonomous, and regula- 
tion becomes pathological. Thus, an estimate of the 
extent and capacity of resistance in the individual is 
crucial to therapy. ' (40-item bibliogr.)—L. А. Ostlund. 

577. Weisman, A. D. existential core of psycho- 
analysis: Reality sense and responsibility. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1965. xii, 268 p. $7.50 
(cloth).—W. T. Penrod. 


Therapeutic Process 


578. Clemes, | Stanley R., & D’Andrea, Vincent 
J Patients anxiety as a function of expectation and 
degree of initial interview ambiguity. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 397-404.—Each of 9 
psychiatric residents administered 5 structured and 5 
unstructured initial interviews to patients of an adult 
outpatient clinic. Patients' expectations about psycho- 
therapy were obtained before the interviews. As pre- 
dicted, when patients experienced interviews compatible 
with their ех tions, they tended to rate their anxiety 
significantly lower than did patients experiencing inter- 
views incompatible with their expectations. The kind of 
interview alone did not make a significant difference. 
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Residents rated those interviews incompatible with the 
patients’ expectations as most difficult. The implications 
for psychotherapy of these and related findings are 
discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

579. Ford, Starr, Jr., & Ederer, Fred. (Cincinnati 
General Hosp.) Breaking the cigarette habit. JAMA, 
1965, 194(2), 139-142.—A limited measure of success 
has been obtained by means of educational campaigns, 
psychotherapy, or pharmacological aids. Combinations 
of these therapeutic methods in smoking treatment 
clinics have produced only temporary alteration of 
cigarette-smoking habits. Review of the accumulated 
experience to date suggests that further development of 
methods for terminating the cigarette habit should 
include emphasis on the psychological and social factors 
which perpetuate the habit, reinforcement of the habit 
of “not smoking" for at least 2 yr.; and elevation of 
smoking treatments on the basis of long-term re- 
sults. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

580. Phillips, E. Lakin; Raiford, Ann, & El-Batrawi, 
Salah. (George Washington U.) The Q sort reevalu- 
ated. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 
422-425.—A study is reported examining movement in 
psychotherapy using the Butler-Haigh Q Sort, compar- 
ing before and after therapy self- and ideal-self ratings 
of 79 high school and college students. Especially 
important was the examination of congruence (a con- 
cept offered by Rogers) in relation to therapeutic 
change; data do not support Rogers’ findings regarding 
self moving toward ideal during and after therapy; the 
general notion of congruence is questioned on the basis 
of relatively unvarying self-ideal correlations and on the 
basis of item shifts on a before- and after-therapy 
basis. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Group Therapy 


581. Bednar, Mary А. (Washington U.) Changes in 
social perception in adolescents during group psycho- 
therapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1166- 
1167. 

582. Otake, Taro; Ueyama, Yoko; Suzuki, Akitsu; 
Harada, Aya, & Amemori, Tannyu. (Dept. Tokyo 
Chuo Child Guidance Clinic, Japan) [The observation 
of "early infantile autism" through group therapy.] 
Japanese Journal of Child Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 
90-96.—Ео 6 mo. 6 children suffering from early 
infantile autism were observed. It was agreed that “the 
diagnosis of early infantile autism is in many cases 
based on the behavior of patients whose main symp- 
toms are that they cannot communicate with others or 
that they talk very little with others." Patients were 
classified into 3 categories: those showing symptoms 
caused by inner factors; those who seem to have 
simbiotic relationships caused by parental attitudes; 
those suffering from organic diseases. Аз а result, it was 
decided that “each case required its own properly timed 
treatment” and that they should not all be treated as 
only “early infantile autism."—English abstract. : 

583. Weeks, Henry M. (Purdue U.) An evaluation 
of self-awareness group therapy with chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 


1177-1178. 


Special Therapies А 


John. The cryptic message of music. 


584. Cod u 
Mu 1965, 2(2), 45-52.— Music as 


Journal of Music Therapy, 


Є ЕЕН 
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a technique of psychotherapy is examined and theoreti- 
cally explained. Based on the musical experience of the 
listener whose ego is intact, predictable reactions from 
patients are verbalized and used as guides for using 
music as a psychotherapeutic technique; the logical 
presentation of music from a “referential” vs. “ab- 
solutist” approach is used as the basis of the presenta- 
tion. A plea for research, hypothesis, experiments and 
observations, to further clarify understanding of music 
as а psychotherapeutic tool is emphasized.—F. Triggs. 

585. Dryer, Jerome. The moods of music. /nstitute of 
Applied Psychology Review, 1965, 5(3), 105-111. 

586. Nystrom, Sune. On relation between clinical 
factors and efficacy of E. C. T. in depression. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, Suppl. 181, 1-140.—In 
a multifactor investigation of indications for electro- 
convulsive therapy, 442 patients in depression received 
E.C.T. without antidepressants. Early awakening, mod- 
erated to more severe retardation of facial movements, 
speech and motor activity, profound depression of 
mood, were observed to be associated with favorable 
outcome. Associated with unfavorable outcome were 
marked tendency to seclusion, marked ideas of ref- 
erence, depersonalization, obsessive-compulsive symp- 
toms, demonstrative behavior, longer duration of illness 
(more than | yr.), marked irritability, day-dreaming, 
pe a strong tendency to feel observed.—P. L. Craw- 
ога. 


Drug Therapy 


587. Jacobson, Jerome E. (2010 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) The hypomanic alert: A program de- 
signed for greater therapeutic control. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(3), 295-299.—Can an effective 
program be devised to detect and treat the recurrent 
hypomanic patient early enough to prevent attacks and 
to avoid hospitalization and financial and social dis- 
organization? The "'carefully controlled, intensive and 
early use of LiCO,...[is] the primary approach to 
alleviate hypomanic states. Lithium Кы approaches 
100% effectiveness if used at the Ist sign of a hypomanic 

° Also important are a systematic search fora 
tell-tale sign heralding an attack, educating family and 
patient to report such a sign without delay, and use of 
ancillary personnel to maintain monthly contacts with 
patient and family.—N. H. Pronko. 

588. Vanggaard, Thorkil. Indications and counter- 
indications for LSD treatment. Acta Psychiatrica Scan- 
dinavica, 1964, 40(4), 427-437.—24 psychiatric patients 
being treated with LSD were observed on 4 separate 
occasions between 1961-1964. General impressions of 
results of LSD treatments are summarized, and indica- 
tions and counter-indications for such treatment are 
discussed.— P. L. Crawford. 


attack." 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


589. Arthur, Ransom J. (USN Med. NP Res. Unit, 
San Diego, Calif. The naval medical- officer as a 
psychiatric patient. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 122(3), 290-294.—An epidemiological study of all 
medical officers in the US Navy hospitalized for 
psychiatric disorders turned up 44 such officers yielding 
an average annual hospitalization rate of 4.15/1000 as 
compared to 2.4/1000 for all naval officers. Danger in 
use of amphetamines to permit working harder and 
longer in a vain attempt to solve inner conflicts is 
stressed.—N. H. Pronko. 
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590. Brown, Julia S. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) Socio- 
metric choices of patients in a therapeutic community. 
Human Relations, 1965, 18(3), 241-251.—Association 
preferences of patients on a psychiatric ward were 
analyzed. Statistical support was provided for the 
hypotheses that: (1) The degree to which a patient's 
positive choices are reciprocated is inversely related to 
the relative degree of illness; (2) The proportion of 
negative to total choices expressed by a patient is 
directly related to degree of illness; (3) Sociometric rank 
is inversely related to judged degree of illness of the 
patient.—W. W. Meissner. y 

591. Fischhoff, Joseph; Wooley, Paul V., & Faigen- 
baum, David. (Children’s Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) Pedi- 
atric psychiatric supervision in teaching of residents. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1965, 109(6), 
471-482.—A ресе, sychiatric program of super- 
vision for the house staff of a hospital to assist residents 
in applying mental health concepts in pediatric prac- 
tice.—A. B. Warren. 

592. Griffin, Jacqueline L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The effects of diet change in older phenylketonuric 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1170. 

593. Jorgensen, Ronald L. (Purdue U.) Perceptual 
selectivity effects and ty variables of hospitalized 
subjects. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1171. 

594. Matejcek, Z., & Langmeier, J. (Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Postgrad. Med. Sch., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) New observations on psychological deprivation 
in institutional children in Czechoslovakia. 7he Slow 
Learning Child, 1965, 12(1), 20-37.—'4 types of 
sequelae of emotional deprivation [were found in 
institutionalized children]: (1) A relatively well adaptive 
type...(2) The passive, apathetic inhibited type...(3) 

e type with a direct increase in the intensity of 
unsatisfied needs...(4) The type with increased inten- 
sity channelled in another direction...marked by ag- 
gressiveness, destructive tendencies and temper tan- 
trums and cruelty.”—M. D. Franzoni. 

595. Rosen, Theodore. (San Diego Hebrew Home 
for Aged, Calif.) The small home for Jewish aged and 
community service resources. Journal of Jewish Com- 
munal Service, 1965, 41(4), 384-392.— The small home 
for the Jewish aged is seen as having responsibility for 
the specific unmet needs of its residents which are 
viewed as immediate objectives in a long-range program 
of prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. This calls 
for the use of community resources to supplement those 
which can be provided by the small home facility.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

596. Schleifer, Carl; Derbyshire, Robert, & Brown, 
Jeffrey. Symptoms and symptom change in hospitalized 
N and white mental patients, Journal of Human 
Relations, 1964, 12(4), 476-485.—White and Negro 
male and female patients were studied to determine 
their clinical pictures at the Ist and 3rd day of 
hospitalization at a state mental hospital. Negro pa- 
tients presented a statistically significantly more dis- 
turbed clinical picture than did white patients. Major 

factors were disturbances in relevance of speech, and 
orientation to time, place, and person. Females of both 
races tended to show a more disturbed clinical picture 
than male patients. However, these differences failed 
slightly to reach significance. There was a statistically 
significant difference between the sexes with regard to 
the resolution of symptoms. Female patients recovered 
significantly faster than did male patients. No difference 
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was found between the races with regard to recovery 
rate. Some possible reasons for these results are 
discussed.—G. E. Rowland. E j 

597. Schmidt, K. E. Communication problems with 
psychiatric patients in the multilingual society of 
Sarawak. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(3), 229-233.—Sarawak, 
in Borneo, has a profusion of languages. Communi- 
cation on nonverbal levels is considered as is the 
question of language competence among nursing staff 
and visitors. Tactics are outlined for implementing 
cultural contacts.—E. M. Uprichard. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


598. Balkanyi, Charlotte. On verbalization. /nter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 64-74. 
—Verbalization, defined as the putting of thought into 
words, is the essential condition for preconscious 
mental activity, as it is also essential for secondary- 
process thinking.—F. Auld. 

599. Barande, Robert. L’inachévement de l'homme 
comme structure de son temps. [Man’s incompleteness as 
a function of his time structure.] Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(2-3), 281-303.—In analysis man 
must face death. Termination may be conceived of as 
death and avoided by suffering which means to continue 
to exist. “Ву not achieving his desires he seems to place 
death into his life in order to eschew what he fears to be 
behind those accomplishments: his death." However, 
“man’s fate may be not only to transcend incomplete- 
ness and anxiety but also completeness: through pleas- 
ure.”—L. W. Brandt. 

600. Brody, Morris W., & Mahoney, Vincent Р. In- 
trojection, identification and incorporation. /nternational 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 57-63.—Intro- 
jection, identification, and incorporation are all differ- 
ent aspects of a ubiquitous assimilative process, by 
means of which the self relates to external objects. 
Introjection is the earliest form of this process, ante- 
dating the formation of a developed ego; identification 
occurs after such an ego has been formed and object 
cathexes have been established. Incorporation occurs in 
Je reactions, as a reaction to object loss.—F. 


601. Ehrenzweig, Anton. (Goldsmith College, U. 
London, England) The psycho-analysis of artistic vision 
and hearing: An introduction to a theory of unconscious 
perception. NYC: George Braziller, 1965. 272 p. $5.00. 
— 2nd edition of a book Ist published in 1953 by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, England. 

602. Grunberger, Bela. Etude sur la dépression. 
[Essay on depression.] Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 
1965, 29(2-3), 163-190.—When the mother does not 
supply the infant with sufficient narcissistic confirma- 
tion, both the boy and the girl project the same on the 
father and the phallic image which form the ego-ideal. 

The shame which the ego experiences in relation to the 
ego-ideal" lies on the basis of the depression. The ego is 
depleted through the over-cathexis of the ego-ideal. 
Hence the great need for love and vicarious narcissistic 
pleasure which the depressed person obtains from 
alcoholism, toxicomania, gambling, sports, all kinds of 
sublimations, mysticism, fantasies, perversions, motor 
and professional activities. In the subsequent discussion, 
M. Fain objects to the "separation between guilt 
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feelings and narcissism” and F. Pasche to the descrip- 
tion of the ego-ideal as a structure (instance). Grun- 
berger replies by giving examples of ego-ideal/superego 
conflicts. (32 refs.)]—L. W. Brandt. 

603. Holzman, Philip S. On procrastinating. Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 98- 
109.—Chronic procrastinating was 1 patient's way of 
coming to terms with heightened tension and with his 
fear of disorganization. Procrastinating was an ex- 
aggeration of the ego functions that serve to delay 
immediate impulse discharge. The procrastination in- 
volved diverse defense mechanisms and several drive- 
defense conflicts.—F. Auld. 

604. Leclaire, S. (101 Prony, Paris, France) Le 
point de vue économique en psychanalyse. [The economic 
aspect of psychoanalysis.] L’Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1965, 30(2), 189-213.—The concept of psychic force 
must be basic to any economic consideration of 
psychoanalysis. Psychic force is power in the genital 
sense. It appears to be the capacity to assume the 
antimonies of desire. These constitute the active dimen- 
sions of our experiences.—L. A. Ostlund. 

605. Shields, Robert W. The too-good mother. Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 85-88. 
— Whereas the need of the infant for a ‘good enough’ 
environment, for maternal care, has been stressed, little 
attention has been given to the need of the child for the 
mother gradually and piece-by-piece to relinquish her 
preoccupation with the child’s needs, A patient is 
described whose mother was too accommodating, too 
good.—F. Auld. 

606. van den Aardweg, С. J. M. De neurose van 
Couperus. [Couperus’ neurosis.] Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1965, 20(5), 
293-307.—The novel Eline Vere by the Dutch writer 
Couperus may be viewed as the “autopsychodrama’’ 
(Arndt) of a male neurotic homosexual. From such a 
viewpoint it is evident that the homophilic wish can 
never be realized simply because it is rooted in 
self-dramatization.—E. W. Eng. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


607. Desai, Mahesh M. (Belmont & Henderson 
Hosp., Surrey, England) Practical problems in the 
assessment of pos in the clinical field. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1965, 38(3), 231.—The 
term "assessment" rather than the term “measurement” 
is appropriate in the context of clinical psychology, 
since it implies inexactitude and uncertainty, and also 
points to the complexit of what is to be assessed. In the 
present state of Йок ledge a fantasy of exactitude or 
pseudo-exactitude, and what Farrell has called meth- 
odological hypochondria, are not likely to help psy- 
chologists or patients in a practical way. The clinical 
psychologist must come to various compromises in 
relation to procedures (cited in detail) if he is to make a 
contribution of relevance.—L. R. Steiner. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


608. Goldstein, спа, 2 Cutie din m ex 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Dependency rain а 
alcoholics... Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 
135-150.—From psychological test data of 50 hospital- 
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ized alcoholics and 50 control Ss absence of differences 
suggested heterogeneity of personality characteristics of 
alcoholics. There was some evidence for CNS damage 
in the alcoholic S and a suggestion that his world-view 
may differ from that of the non-alcoholic. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

609. Mello, N. K., & Mendelson, J. H. Operant 
analysis of drinking habits of chronic alcoholics. Nature, 
1965, 206(4979), 43-46.—2 adult male volunteers (ages 
35 and 37), each with a 20 yr. history of alcoholism, 
worked for alcohol, or its equivalent in money, by 
satisfactorily performing a simple repetitive task in a 
controlled situation. Detailed records of the periodicity 
of alcohol ingestion was obtained for 14 consecutive 
days on each S. Blood alcohol concentrations were 
determined 3 times daily, Data shows that the alco- 
holics will work for alcohol in preference to money for 
long periods of time. The chronic alcoholics did not 
show significant impairment in performance at the task 
with blood alcohol levels above 240mg/100cc. With- 
drawal symptoms were induced by cessation of drinking 
and not by nutritional or dietary inadequacy.—K. Ш: 
Hartman. 


Suicide 

610, Ettlinger, Ruth W. Suicides in a group of 
patients who had previously attempted suicide. Аса 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(4), 363-378.—In an 
investigation of patients who finally commit suicide and 
those who attempt suicide (AS) but fail, the author 
traced X, of 457 cases of AS who were admitted to a 
psychiatric clinic in Stockholm, 1952-1953. As of 1954, 
211 of 227 survived; as of 1964, 17 had committed 
suicide (8). Significant differences between the 2 groups 
were reported: (1) familial occurrence is twice as 
frequent in S group as AS group, (2) irregular homes 
during adolescence occurred more often in S group, (3) 
S group had lower level of occupational training, 9 $ 
group had a greater number convicted of crime, (5) S 
group had a greater tendency to use alcohol and drugs 
to excess, (6) psychotic symptoms at adult age which 
included endogenous depression were more frequent in 
S group, (7) there was a greater number of psychiatric 
admissions in S group. It was concluded that those who 
attempt suicide and those who commit suicide con- 
stitute 2. different but overlapping populations.— P. Ë 
Crawford. 

611. Otto, Ulf. Changes in the behaviour of children 
and adolescents preceding suicidal attempts. Acta Psy- 
chiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(4), 386-400.—Intensive 
efforts to discover specific presuicidal behavior in 1727 
Swedish children and adolescents under 21 yr. found 
that the most common change in behavior consists of 
depressive symptoms and of neurotic symptoms of the 
type of anguish, unrest and sleep difficulties, and of 
psychosomatic symptoms. More unusual are symptoms 
of character: aggressiveness, labile affectivity, and in- 
creased irritability and social behavior disorders.—P. L. 


Crawford. 


Crime 
612. Bromberg, Walter. Crime and the mind: А 
psychiatric analysis of crime and punishment. NYC: 


Macmillan Co., 1965. 431 p. $9.95. 
613. Cohen, Bruce J. (Michigan State U.) Differ- 
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ential correctional treatment programs and modification 
of self-image. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 517- 
518. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


614. Arnold, William R. (U. Texas) Continuities in 
research: Scaling delinquent behavior. Social Problems, 
1965, 13(1), 59-66.—The goal of this research on 
self-reported delinquency was the development of scales 
for attacks against persons, for vandalism and theft. 
Based on data acquired in an essentially urban but not 
metropolitan city of nearly 200,000, the procedure was 
the administration of questionnaires, by students of 
criminology or juvenile delinquency, to 100% of the 
sophomore class of all 6 high schools in the city. 
Indications seemed to be that such scaling of self- 
reports of delinquency may open up for investigation 
areas hitherto limited in the measurement of the 
incidence, causation and career development of de- 
linquency.—S. L. Warren. 

615. Briar, Scott, & Piliavin, Irving. (U. Califor- 
nia) Delinquency, situational inducements, and commit- 
ment to conformity. Social Problems, 1965, 13(1), 
34-45.—Purports to show that the “delinquent sub- 
culture thesis” and the general class of theories of which 
it is a part are unable to account satisfactorily for 
crucial aspects of delinquency which can be better 
explained by suggested modifications of “social control 
theories." The formulation, “essentially a probabilistic 
one," views delinquency as the product of commitments 
to conformity, situationally induced motives to deviate, 
and a variety of contingencies. This theory also ac- 
counts for some as of delinquency not accounted 
for by other theoretical models.—S. L. Warren. 

616. Gottesfeld, Harry. Professionals and delinquents 
evaluate professional methods with delinquents. Social 
Problems, 1965, 13(1), 45-59.—A list of 65 different 
methods was put into questionnaire form and (appro- 
priately worded for each group) sent to 235 professional 
workers and 332 gang members and delinquents. 
Professionals were instructed to rate usefulness of 
method; youngsters, preference. Results indicated the 
professional generally believes his role should be non- 
Judgmental and non-authoritative, that a personal 
relationship should be avoided; the delinquent seems to 
be seeking a parental surrogate, rejecting the pro- 
fessional in the role of a pal, wanting instead a mature 
adult who is concerned about him, who respects him 
and teaches him to relate better socially, and who helps 
him take his place in the world. The discrepancies 
suggest new strategies for the professional, such as 
surrogate parental relationship, group therapy and even 
direct attempts to socialize the delinquent.—$. L. 
Warren. 

617. Gross, Seymour Z. (U. Minnesota) Predictive 
utility of the juvenile court prehearing report: A five year 
follow-up study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
491-492. 

618. Landis, Judson R., & Scarpitti, Frank R. (Sac- 
ramento State Coll.) Perceptions regarding value orien- 
tation and legitimate opportunity: Delinquents and non- 

delinquents. Social Forces, 1965, 44(1), 83-91.—Using 
the delinquency subculture theories of Cohen and 
Cloward and Ohlin (see 36:1J020C) as a basis, a study 
was conducted of the attitudes and socialization pat- 
terns of adolescent boys and girls. Attitude scales 
measuring value orientation, awareness of limited op- 
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portunity, and delinquency proneness were adminis- 
tered to a sample of 1030 6th and 9th grade Negro and 
white public school children and 515 institutionalized 
delinquents. The findings show significant variation for 
age, sex, race, and social class subgroups. Secondly, the 
findings indicate that rejection of middle class values 
and feelings of limited opportunity are related to a 
higher level of delinquency proneness and delinquency 
involvement.—Journal abstract. 

619. Rubenfeld, Seymour. Family of outcasts: A new 
theory of delinquency. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 328 p. 
$5.95. 

620. Scarpitti, Frank R. (Rutgers U.) Delinquent 
and nondelinquent perceptions of self, values and oppor- 
tunity. Mental Hygiene, 1965, 49(3), 399-404.—A 4 part 
questionnaire designed to determine whether or not 
delinquent adolescents differ from nondelinquents in 
their perceptions of societal values and opportunities 
was administered to groups of ‘delinquent boys and 
male 9th grade students in both a lower class and a 
middle class area of Columbus, Ohio. Delinquents were 
found to be more negative in their perceptions of values 
and opportunities than were the other 2 groups. A 2nd 
conclusion was that negative perceptions of middle class 
values and feelings of blocked opportunities do not 
result in delinquent behavior in lower class boys if other 
aspects of the personality permit the boys to see 
themselves as nondelinquent. It was also felt that 
relatively negative perceptions of values and opportuni- 
ty are quite compatible with an otherwise positive or 
healthy picture of the self.—M. Н. Lewin. 

621. Scott, P. D., & Willcox, D. R. С. (Bethlem 
Royal & Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Delin- 
quency and the amphetamines. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1965, 111(478), 865-875.—1/6 of adolescents ad- 
mitted to London Remand Homes were amphetamine 
takers. Legislation to reduce the ease of obtaining the 
drug is recommended.— W. L. Wilkins. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL 
DISTURBANCES 


622. Maes, Wayne R. (Michigan State U.) Early 

identification of emotionally disturbed children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 494. 
.. 623. Mandelbrote, B. M., & Monro, M. Neurotic 
illness as a factor of reproduction. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1964, 40(4), 419-426.—A random sample 
of 617 married women, 488 living with their husbands, 
29 widowed, divorced or separated, showed that 375 
(72.5%) were free of neurotic illness as operationally 
defined in terms of (a) tension symptoms, (b) autonomic 
disturbances, (c) mood disturbances of such severity 
that they subjectively impair functioning or cause 
respondents to seek medical advice. Neurotic women 
tended to have more pregnancies and more mis- 
carriages. They also had more stillbirths, more neonatal 
deaths, and more psychiatric illnesses among surviving 
children, although not statistically significant. If both 
parents were healthy, 69% of the pregnancies resulted in 
healthy children, whereas, if both parents were neurotic, 
56% of the pregnancies resulted in healthy children. The 
difference is significant at .02 level.— P. L. Crawford. 

624. Pollock, George H. (U. Illinois Coll. Med.) On 
symbiosis and symbiotic neurosis. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 1-30.—When a person 
cannot do without another person, we may speak of 
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"symbiosis." Such dependency is normal at some times 
in a person's life, but pathological at a later time; 
normal when expressed to some degree, but patho- 
logical when exaggerated. The author, treating a 33- 
yr-old married woman who was pathologically de- 
pendent on her mother, found that current roblems 
had their roots in a pathological symbiotic childhood 
relationship.—F. Auld. 

625. Rosen, John N. (50 E. 58 St., NYC) Acting-out 
et acting-in. [''Acting-out" and “acting-in”.] L'Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(2), 215-232.—"Acting-out, in a 
neurotic, is the behavior of a person who is awake and 
can plausibly explain his actions, although erroneously, 
in terms of an external world, whereas the psychotic's 
acting-in is the behavior of a person who is dreaming. 
His external behavior is not related to the actual world, 
but to his internal environment... Both acting-out and 
acting-in arise from an unconscious impulse directed 
toward a parental figure represented in the analysis by 
the therapist." It is urged that the analyst adopt an 
active parental role in either case.—L. A. Ostlund. 

626. Sogame, Shiro. [Studies of school phobia: I. The 
life history and the mechanism of symptom formation.] 
Japanese Journal of Child Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 
61—16.— There is no single psychological explanation of 
the mechanics of the onset of school phobia. Factors 
such as the personalities of the parents, the family 
atmosphere, the interpersonal relationships in the fami- 
ly, the patient's character and his manifest symptoms 
are closely related to each other, thus forming a specific 
pattern of “school phobic development.” —English ab- 


stract. 

627. Sugaya, Katsuhiko. (Hokkaido Obihiro Child 
Guidance Clinic, Japan) [Residential treatment ofa 
child with severe emotional tension.] Japanese Journal 
of Child Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 114-120.—Reports а 
case history of a 4-yr-old girl with severe emotional 
tension resulting from her father's suicide and her 
subsequent placement in a foster home. Describes the 
S's 10 day residential treatment by a female therapist 
who “mothered” her and encouraged self-expression. 
—English abstract. 

628. Wakabayashi, 
Shinobu. [The investigation 
school phobia or refusal t 
Journal of Child Psychology, 
pupils enrolled in 171 elemen 
City, and 30,934 pupils in 50 elementary schools in the 
country were studied. 80 city pupils (0.06%) and 11 
country pupils (0.03%) were reported as having school 
phobia or refusing to attend school. Family problems, 
difficulty to adapt to school life, separation anxiety and 
hypochondriac complaints were given as reasons for 
refusing to attend school; И of the pupils gave indefinite 
or incomprehensible reasons.—English abstract. 

629. Weinlander, Max M. (VA Cent, Dayton, 
O.) Neurotics and the validity of SORT variables. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 197-198. 
Structured-Objective Rorschach Test (SORT) was ad- 
ministered to 25 neurotic patients in a VA Hospital and 
the 15 scores for each S were compared with SORT 
norms for 200 employed telephone workers. Significant 
differences in favor of Rorschach rationale were ob- 
tained for 4 of the 15 SORT variables. 1 of these 4 
variables, Fch, which measures anxiety on the standard 
Rorschach and whose content and concurrent validity 
have been challenged in recent studies of college 
students’ SORT performance, was significant at the OL 


Shinichiro; Ito, Hideko, & Ito, 
on the actual condition of 
о attend school.] Japanese 
1965, 6(2), 77-89.—150,967 
tary schools in Nagoya 
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level. This pilot study supports the construct validity of 
Rorschach rationale for the 15 SORT variables when 
applied to neurotic patients.—Journal abstract. 

630. Wolf, Martin G. (Cleveland Guidance Cent., 
О.) Effects of emotional disturbance in childhood on 
intelligence. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(5), 906-908.—Nonpsychotic, nonorganic, nonretard- 
ed emotionally disturbed children from lower and lower 
middle-class families did not differ significantly from 
their “normal” control siblings on standardized intellec- 
tual measures at either the kindergarten, 2nd grade, or 
4th grade level.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSIS 


631. Ishiyama, Toaru. Interaction patterns of adult 
psychotics in a camp setting. Journal of Human Rela- 
tions, 1964, 12(4), 486-489.—In order to determine the 
possibility that a camp situation might stimulate in- 
creased interpersonal interactions, a group of 34 adult 
female psychotics were exposed to a 4-day group work 
camp situation. Sociometric procedures were utilized 
prior to, immediately after, and 7 wk. after the camp 
experience to measure possible changes. The camp 
experience led to a significant increase in sociometric 
choices. The increase in total choices was accompanied 
pi an increase in realistic and mutual choices. These 
changes, however, were not stable, and the 7 wk. 
post-camp sociogram was found to be almost identical 
to the pre-camp sociogram. It was suggested that the 
crucial factor in the increase in sociometric choices was 
the camp "atmosphere." The possibility that the dura- 
tion of the camp experience was too short to produce 
any stable results was noted.—G. E. Rowland. 

632. Morgenstern, Alan L. (U. Oregon Мед. 
Sch.) The neurotic component of narcolepsy. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(3), 306-312.—''The 
psychogenic fraction of narcolepsy is centered about 
unacceptable impulses and defenses they provoke. In 
cataplexy episodes, sexual and aggressive actions and 
fantasies are blocked on a neuromuscular level. A sleep 
attack is far more complicated and some aspects may be 
compared to a classical ipte because the 
symptom provides not only defense but simultaneous 
Чаш gratification of а wish. А 30-yr-old aviator 
with narcolepsy was found to have an hysterical 
character disorder. The case is discussed in detail and 
psychological test data are presented. An abnormal 
nocturnal EEG typical of xe и was obtained. The 
patient had the rare symptom o| cataplexy at orgasm 
and abnormalities in the sexual life of narcoleptics are 
discussed." —Author abstract. 

633. Rennert, H. (Martin Luther U., Halle, Ger- 
many) Therapeutisches Wirken im Blickwinkel der Uni- 
versalgenese der Psychosen. [Therapeutic activity in the 
light of the universal genesis of psychoses.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(7), 
245-248.—The standard psychosis conception which 
assumes basic communalities among cyclothymic, cy- 
cloid, and schizophrenic syndromes is giving way to 
new multi-factorial pathogenic approaches. The treat- 
ment of endogenous psychoses no longer follows 
nosologically defined patterns, but rather nonspecific 
psychosyndromes. The relativity of independent disease 
patterns is becoming a continuous spectrum of psy- 
chotic, experiential and behavioral patterns.—K. J. 
Hartman. 


634. Requet, 
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France) Psychoses symptomatiques: Leur signification. 
[Symptomatic psychoses: Their importance.] L'Evolu- 
tion Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(2), 233-242.—In French 
sychiatry, the concept of symptomatic psychosis has 
been termed "confusion mentale." Such states are 
important to psychiatry, since they reveal basic bio- 
logical and evolutional forces of the organism. More- 
over, because of the maximum subjectivity of the 
patient, the eventual outcome is often fatal to him.—L. 
A. Ostlund. i 
635, Stenback, Asser, & Rimon, Ranan. Hypo- 
chondria and paranoia. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1964, 40(4), 379-385.—Because of the different views 
taken concerning the presence of hypochondria in 
paranoia, 200 psychiatric patients admitted to Hesperia 
Hospital, Helsinki, were investigated for the presence of 
hypochondria. In addition, 79 patients diagnosed as 
paranoid or paranoid reaction according to the inter- 
national classification of diseases were included in the 
study. In 98 patients with paranoid reaction, 2 cases of 
hypochondria were observed. 21 cases of hypochondria 
were found in 75 schizophrenic patients. Hypochondria 
and paranoia seem to exclude each other.—P. L. 
Crawford. 


Schizophrenia 


636. Burke, Joan L., Lafave, Hugh G., & Kurtz, 
Grace E. Minority group membership as a factor in 
chronicity. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(3), 235-238.—Ss were 
85 minority group chronic schizophrenics, and 85 
chronic schizophrenic controls. Minority group mem- 
bers improved behavior on wards and in discussion 
groups more rapidly than controls. Discusses language 
and cultural barriers as influential in diagnosis and 
treatment.—£. M. Uprichard. 

637. Chazaud, J. (6 Plaine, Paris, France) Regard 
sur la psychothérapie des ие а tendances 
catatoniques. [Concerning the psychotherapy of schizo- 
phrenics with catatonic tendencies.] L'Evolution Psy- 
chiatrique, 1965, 30(2), 246-298.— The article illustrates 
Freud's concept of transference as the medium which 
permits the working through of the super-ego's re- 
sistance, by restoring the patient's independence. Too, it 
illustrates Fromm-Reichan’s concept that prejudices 
formed during early infancy must constitute the ground 
for making conscious interpersonal relations of the 
adult patient. This provide new light on the treatment 
and the dynamics of the catatonic.—L. А. Ostlund. 

638. Elis, Norman C. (U. Kansas) Zipf's law, 
Schizophrenia, and long-term institutionalization. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 490-491. 

_ 639. Esler, Harold D. (Michigan State U.) An 
investigation of the causes of suicide in patients dia; 
ri ae Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 

640. Foley, Mary A. (Catholic U. America) Effect 
of response-contingent termination of noxious stimuli on 
the performance of schizophrenics and normals on tasks 
involving relevant and irrelevant stimuli. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1169-1170. 

641. Friberg, Richard R. (U. Minnesota) A study of 
homosexuality and related characteristics in paranoid 

Schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 491. 

‚642. Guthrie, Dixon M. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia) Role structure in schizophrenic and normal adult 
males. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 493. 

643. Hamlin, Roy M., Haywood, H. Carl, & Folsom, 
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Angela T. (VA Hosp., Danville, Ill.) Effect of enriched 
input on schizophrenic abstraction. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 390-394.—Closed ward, open- 
ward, and former schizophrenic patients were compared 
with nonschizophrenic patients. Ss gave abstract inter- 
pretations for single proverbs and for sets of 3 proverbs, 
the proverb sets providing an enriched input condition. 
Schizophrenics with mild and medium degrees of 
psychosis showed improvement in abstract responses 
with enriched input. Nonschizophrenic and severely 
schizophrenic Ss showed no improvement. When input 
was adequate, deficit in abstract responses disappeared 
entirely for the mildly schizophrenic Ss. Severely Schizo- 
phrenic Ss showed deficit on all tests.—Journal abstract. 

644. Jannucci, Gloria І. (Rutgers U.) Size constancy 
in schizophrenia: A study of subgroup differences. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 503. 

645. Krasowski, E. B. In welche Krankheitgruppe des 
ZNS gehört die Schizophrenie? [To which group of 
diseases of the central nervous system does schizo- 
phrenia belong?] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medi- 
zinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(7), 248-252.—Clinical- 
anatomical investigations of the author and experi- 
mental findings of many other researchers permit 
classifying schizophrenia in the group of dystrophic 
diseases of the CNS. Further, just as the Mendelyev 
periodic tables permit inferring general characteristics 
of little known elements, the exploration of similar 
diseases in the classification of dystrophic illnesses may 
permit predictions about less well understood diseases. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

646. Laing, R. D., & Esterson, A. (Langham Psy- 
chotherapy Clinic, London, England) Sanity, madness, 
and the family: I. Families of schizophrenics. N YC: Basic 
Books, 1965. 272 p. $6.00. 

647. Morselli, G. E. (Psychiat. Hosp., Novara, 
Italy) Structures modifiées dans le psychisme des schizo- 
phrénes (Pathologie et existence). [Modified structures 
in the psyche of the schizophrenics (Pathology and 
existence).] Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1965, 65(2), 142-150.—From his clinical experience, the 
author emphasizes the originality of the schizophrenic 
existence. In schizophrenics, at least in some cases, there 
is a restructuring of the personality. The psychic “to 
become” does not really end during the process of 
illness; on the contrary, it acquires new paradoxical and 
pathological aspects which transforms the existence 
(apparently solicited by the morbid factor, the work and 
existence of creative forms continues).— V. Sanua. 

_ 648. Orlowskaja, D. D. Die Hauptrichtungen der 
biologischen Untersuchungen der Schizophrenie in der 
Sowjetunion. [The principle directions of biological 
investigations of schizophrenia in the Soviet Union.] 
ое Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 

5, 17(7), 252-255.— The principal direction of bio- 
logical investigations of sc izophrenia involves the 
merion of blood serum of patients with different forms 
of schizophrenia into the brains of experimental animals 
and testing the resulting blood serum of the animal by 
means of virological, immunological, and biochemical 
techniques. Specific tests named аге given for immuno- 
electrophoresis, lactate-pyruvate concentrations, and 
catecholamines.—K. J. Hartman. ` 

649. Phillips, James E., Jacobson, Naomi, & Turner, 
bere J. (Cent. Islip State Hosp., N.Y.) Conceptual 
z nking in schizophrenics and their relatives. British 

ournal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(478), 823-839.—Diffi- 
culty in concept formation and use occurs regularly and 
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severely in schizophrenics, less regularly and severely in 
their relatives, but only occasionally in normals. For 30 
schizophrenic women, 48 relatives, and 45 controls this 
was confirmed and 17 of 18 parents had pathological 
scores on the Shipley scale and the Payne Object 
Classification Test.—W. L. Wilkins. 

650. Powell, Barbara J. (Washington U.) A study of 
the perceptual field approach of normal subjects and 
schizophrenic patients under conditions of an aversive 
stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1173. 

651. Pugh, Lawrence А. (U. Oklahoma) The effects 
of praise, censure, and noise on electrodermal and 
reaction time measures in chronic schizophrenic and 
normal women. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 

652. Reynolds, Richard D. (Purdue U.) Operant 
response as a function of the premorbid adjustment of 
schizophrenic subjects. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(2), 1173-1174. 

653. Sechehaye, M. (5 University St., Geneva, Swit- 
zerland) Les divers aspects du moi schizophrenique. [The 
diverse aspects of the schizophrenic ego.] L'Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(2), 299-316.—The manner in 
which the schizophrenic experiences his environment 
remains poorly understood. Actually, the detachment of 
the schizophrenic ego is never as complete as it seems. 
Thus, the behavior of all who come into contact with 
the patient represents a potentially important experi- 
ence, which may be highly charged оноу. А 
dynamic analysis reveals 3 components of the schizo- 
phrenic ego: an adult ego, a regressed ego, and a 
delirious ego. The psychiatrist’s task is to reduce them, 
normalize them, and unify them harmoniously.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

654. Stein, Kenneth B., & Craik, Kenneth H. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Relationship between motoric and 
ideational activity preference and time perspective in 
neurotics and schizophrenics. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(5), 460-467.— The dichotomous classi- 
fication of motoric and ideational activity preference 
types was studied in relation to future and past time 
perspective in. schizophrenic and neurotic groups. Spe- 
cial measures were constructed to classify Ss, to test the 
stability of the classification, and to measure future and 
past time perspective. The motoric-ideational activity 

reference classification was found to be reliable; 
ideational Ss had a greater extent of future time 
perspective than did motoric Ss; past time perspective 
was dependent upon the interaction of types and 
emotional disturbance grouping; motoric schizophrenics 
seemed to be more stimulus bound to the relative 
present; and ideational neurotics had a higher general- 
interest level than both the total motoric group and the 
total schizophrenic group. These results support the 
usefulness of the motoric-ideational classification as an 
organizing dimension of personality which shows both 
stability and construct validity. The results also revealed 
the potential value of studying the interaction of the 
motoric-ideational activity preference with types of 
emotional disturbance.—Journal abstract. 

655. Waring, Mary, & Ricks, David. (Judge Baker 
Guidance Cent., Boston, Mass.) Family patterns of 


children who became adult schizophrenics. Journal of 


Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(5), 351-364.—50 
persons who had been treated at the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center in childhood or adolescence and whó 
were in adulthood hospitalized with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia constituted the experimental group. A 
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control group was made up of similar cases who had 
escaped commitment. A longitudinal portrait of the 
family environment, developmental history, and illness 
outcome of each patient was developed and scrutinized 
for significant patterns for the chronic schizophrenics, 
released schizophrenics, and controls. Widely varyin 
pathologies were observed in the parents of Both 
schizophrenics and controls. The family environment 
most conducive to production of schizophrenia was an 
extended symbiotic union between a parent and the 
preschizophrenic child —N. H. Pronko. 

656. White, Robert W. The experience of efficacy in 
schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(3), 199-211.—Con- 
siders schizophrenia as a developmental disorder. In the 
process of reality testing the child needs a sense of 
competence to control his external environment. If the 
child has no experience of control then his interactions 
are not efficacious and he withdraws into schizo- 
phrenia.—£E. M. Uprichard. 

657. Wolff, Sulammith, & Chess, Stella. A be- 
havioural study of schizophrenic children. Acta Psy- 
chiatrica Scandinavica, 1964, 40(4), 438-466.—14 chil- 
dren under 7 yr. of age, diagnosed as schizophrenic 
(autistic) with no clinical or neurological evidences of 
brain damage by 2 or more child psychiatrists, were 
studied by means of detailed behavioral histories and 
observations. The behavioral abnormalities present in 
all the children were abnormalities of eye-to-eye contact 
from which a clinical impression of emotional with- 
drawal appears to be derived, language abnormalities, 
abnormal communication of wishes, aimless and re- 
petitive behavior, and failure to respond to environ- 
mental stimuli. 13 children showed unusual discrimina- 
tion or unusual skills and obsessional patterns of 
behavior. Most behavioral abnormalities were inappro- 

riate stereotyped repetitions of remnants of earlier 
havior, lack of initiative, and reduced responsiveness 
to environmental stimuli.—P. L. Crawford. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


658, Johannsen, Walter J., & O'Connell, Michael 
J. (Wisconsin and Marquette U. Med. Sch.) Institu- 
tionalization and perceptual decrement in chronic Schizo- 
phrenia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 244- 
246.—Data obtained from a cross-sectional study of 
perceptual changes in chronic schizophrenia were re- 
analyzed to determine what effects, if any, institutional- 
ization exerted on perception. When duration of illness 
was held constant, it was found that schizophrenic Ss 
with a high percentage of institutionalization time were 
equivalent to Ss with a low percentage of institution- 
alization time on 3 perceptual tasks known to. 
affected by chronicity. Assertions that psycholo ical 
changes take place through institutionalization alone 
are called into question.—Journal abstract. 


Affective Disorders 


659. Servais, J., & Hubin, P. Type neurovegetatif 
personalite et comportement psychopharmacologique. 
[Neurovegetative type, personality and psychopharma- 
cological behavior.] Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica 
Belgica, 1965, 65(2), 152-168.—Using several person- 
ality tests, including the MMPI and word association 
tests, significant differences were found between 
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neurovegetative types: (1) sympathicotonic Ss having a 
tendency toward dyolothymic behavior; (2) vagotonic Ss 

- inclining toward introversion and schyzothymy; (3) 
amphotonic Ss who are sometimes closer to vagotonic 
and sometimes to sympathicotonic Ss. Differences in 
reactivity of sympathicotonic-amphotonic and vago- 
tonic-amphotonic Ss to small doses of psychotropic 
drugs (amphetamine and meprobamate) appear as 
tachycardy in the former group as opposed to 
bradycardy in the latter —V. Sanua. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


660. Bégoin, J. Tuberculose pulmonaire et problèmes 
psychosomatiques. [Pulmonary tuberculosis and psycho- 
somatic problems.] Revue de Médecine _ Psycho- 
somatique, 1965, 7(2), 159-195.—The increasing diffi- 
culties for patients to accept their treatment and the 
growing amount of behavioral problems and psychotic 
reactions of approximately 40% of all cases have caused 
physicians to call in psychiatric pa Psychoanalytical 
examination of these cases led to the supposition that 
PT develops during a process of somatization which 
constitutes the ultimate defense mechanism against de- 
pression. This defense depends on mechanisms of omni- 
potence and denial of the psychical reality, coupled with 
the respiratory re-introjection of a partly destructive 
object, which is kept in the lung, separated from the rest 
of the person, in order to safeguard the other parts of 
the ш and psychic ego. Treatment and prognosis 
of the illness depend on the intensity of these psychotic 

mechanisms underlying the somatization process. (23 

ref.) (English summary)— French чнае 

661. Crisp, А. H., & Moldofsky, Н. (Middlesex 
Hosp. Med. Sch., London, England) A psychosomatic 
study of writer's cramp. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 111(478), 841-858.—7 case studies of patients in 
treatment illustrate excessive obsessional and depend- 
ency characteristics. Such patients have difficulty in 
expressing anger in work or other important inter- 
personal situations. Onset of symptoms involved emo- 
tional conflict about writing under frustrating but 
unavoidable circumstances.— W. L. Wilkins. 

662. McLean, A. F. (Stobhill Hosp., Glasgow, 
Scotland) Hypnosis in **psychosomatic"" illness. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1965, 38(3), 211.—Hyp- 
nosis may be used therapeutically in direct suggestion of 
symptom removal according to the Pavlovian theory of 
cortical inhibition. Experiments cited are with asthma 
and skin disorders. In many instances, the mere decision 
to undertake hypnosis inspired improvement. The 
therapists" ability to use hypnosis to establish significant 
personal relationships was a major determinant of 
success, The continued use, for many years in some 
cases, has been followed by only | gross relapse, which 
was probably avoidable. Details of the experiment 
cited.—L. R. Steiner. 

663. Stengel, Erwin. (U. Sheffield, England) Pain 
and the psychiatrist. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(478), 795-802.—Pain is 1 of the commonest of 

presenting symptoms in psychiatric illness—nearly 4 of 
psychiatric patients in a general hospital show this, with 
incidence o pai higher in winter than in summer, and 
response to treatment quite capricious. Pain-prone 
people, who suffer pain more frequently and intensely 
than most people do, are more liable to psychogenic 
pain, according to psychoanalytic theory, but this 
theory needs experimental verification.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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CASE HISTORIES 


664. Blitzer, John R., & Murray, John M. On the 
transformation of early narcissism during pregnancy. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 
89-97.—Analysis си pregnancy of a woman's рге- 
genital and narcissistic fantasies prevented the expected 
development of a post-partum depression. Among these 
narcissistic fantasies was the belief that she herself, 
without help, had produced the baby.—F. Auld. 

665. Bobon, J., Gomez, J., Gernay, J. M., Goffioul, 
F., & Liegeois. (О. Liege, Belgium) Gynecomastie 
provoquee chez un ambisexuel. [Gynecomasty induced in 
a bisexual.] Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1965, 65(2), 108-115.—"A 35-yr-old married man, by 
means of repeated injections of paraffin, has acquired 
the sexual morphology of a hermaphrodite. The moti- 
vation of this transvestism could be an attempt to 
identify himself to the phallic mother and to deny the 
difference between sexes."— Author abstract. 

666. Charatan, Fred B., & Galef, Harold. A case of 
transvestism in a six-year-old boy. Journal of the Hillsfde 
Hospital, 1965, 14(3), 160-177.— The report is based on 
observations from the separate psychotherapy of 
mother and son. “Both oedipal and preoedipal factors 
were discernible in the genesis of the transvestism. The 
emphasis on preoedipal disturbances commented on in 
the more recent literature, appeared quite relevant in 
this child.” Despite significant maternal pathology, the 
mother did not demonstrate a schizophrenic disorder as 
has been reported in a recent series of transvestite boys. 
The extent to which the child’s behavior gratified is 
mother’s unconscious needs was “striking.” Of special 
importance was the nature of object-relationship diffi- 
culties, and mutual mother-child indentifications.—J. 
Siller, 

667. Gruenewald, Doris. (U. Chicago) Hypnothera- 
py in а case of adult nailbiting. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1965, 13(4), 209- 
219.—A middle-aged female nailbiter was treated in 
short-term hypnotherapy. Hypotheses and observations 
postulated in the literature for the dynamics of the 
symptom in children and young adults were shown to 
be valid in this case of more advanced age. Light- 
to-medium trance proved шаш for exploration and 
resolution of conflicts of which nailbiting was sympto- 
matic.—Journal abstract. 

668. Grunes, Willa F., & Szyrynski, Victor. (U. 
North Dakota) Secondary pseudoautism caused by 
physiological isolation. Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
1965, 29(5), 455-459.—A case involving congenital 
auditory imperception coupled with secondary pseudo- 
autism in a 14-yr-old girl. The difficulties of diagnosis 
are detailed along with the methods used to eliminate 
the possibilities of psychosis, mental retardation, and 

artial deafness. The nature and possible etiology of the 

andicap are explored, pointing toward a congenital 

brain defect of uncertain location. Methods of treat- 
ment and training which are proving practical and 
helpful are described. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

669. Langness, L. L. Hysterical psychosis in the New 
Guinea highlands: A Bena Bena example. Psychiatry, 
1965, 28(3), 258-277.— Case study with anthropological, 
sociological and personal psychological concommitants 
of a case of hysterical psychosis among the Bena Bena 
people.—E. M. Uprichard. 

670. Schildkrout, Mollie S. Clinical symposium. Ob- 
servations on the process of identification. Journal of the 
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Hillside Hospital, 1965, 14(3), 185-205.—A case presen- 
tation of a 6-yr-old girl is discussed because of the 
striking similarity of productions, affects and problems 
observed in both mother and child, both of whom were 
seen in outpatient treatment. History, course of treat- 
ment, and results of psychological examination, and 
retest 17 mo. later are given. Major themes such as 
separation anxiety, defenses against sadness and de- 
pression through anger and the like, which the 2 shared 
in common, were discussed, and a case formulation 
advanced.—J. Siller. 

671. Sugaya, Katsuhiko. (Hokkaido Obihiro Child 
Guidance Clinic, Japan) [School phobia of a 6 year old 
boy.] Japanese Journal of Child Psychology, 1965, 6(2), 
105-113.— Reports a case history.—English abstract. 

672. Weissman, Philip. Psycho-sexual development in 
a case of neurotic virginity and old maidenhood. Jnter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 46(1), 110- 
120.—Analysis of a case of fear of intercourse and of 
marriage showed that the patient had developed a 
strong attachment to her father, as an extension of her 
preoedipal fixation og her mother, with the usual wishes 
of this period for a penis from the mother and with 
regressive oral and sadistic conflicts centering around 
her mother as object.—F. Auld. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


673. Barshop, Irving. (Federation Employment & 
Guidance Service, NYC) Special considerations in pro- 
viding long-term sheltered workshop experiences for older 
disabled persons. Journal of Jewish Communal Service, 
1965, 41(4), 378-383.—A discussion of some of the 
approaches used at the FEGS in meeting problems 
associated with the provision of long-term workshop 
experience for a selected group o older disabled 

ersons. Consideration is given to such factors as 
ong-term obligation, continuity of work, part-time 
work arrangements, special counseling considerations, 
client over-extension, and other problems.—M. A 
Seidenfeld. 

674. Brundidge, Arthur D. (New York U.) Rehabili- 
tation therapy and psychosocial adjustment: An investiga- 
tion of the effects of rehabilitation therapy upon certain 
aspects of the behavior and self concept of hospitalized 
tuberculous patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
517. 

675. Gillies, Susan. Some abilities of psychotic chil- 
dren and subnormal controls. Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency Research, 1965, 9(2), 89-101.—‘*Psychotic and 
non-psychotic subnormal children were assessed on 
performance, vocabulary, and social maturity tests. 
Differences between the groups were found to depend 
partly on the method of matching. A consistent finding 
was that the psychotic group showed greater scatter 
between test scores than the controls. Both groups 
showed higher performance than verbal ability but the 
discrepancy was greater in the psychotics. The question 
of ‘islets of normal, near normal or exceptional intellec- 
tual function’ was also considered. Such ‘islets’ were 
observed in about % of the psychotic group. There were 
also found some controls, and differences between the 
groups was again found to depend on the method of 
matching.” —R. G. Holroyd. 

676. Walker, Robert, & McCourt, James. (VA, 
Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Employment experience 
among 200 schizophrenic patients in hospital and after 
discharge. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 12263), 
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316-319.—"A measure of work and work-like activity 
during hospitalization of 211 male schizophrenic vet- 
erans was compared with their post-hospital employ- 
ment experience over a 6-mo follow-u period. Most of 
the patients (53%) had participate in worthwhile, 
constructive activity on a regular basis during at least 
part of their hospitalization. However, less than 4 of 
the sample (47%) were employed at any time after their 
return to the community. Of those who sought and 
obtained employment, only 49 (or approximately 1/5 of 
the original sample) worked at a regular full-time job 
throughout the follow-up period. The need for much 
greater use of special employment centers and/or 
placement is suggested by these findings.” —Author 
abstract. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


677. Broussard, Elsie R. (U. Pittsburgh) A study to 
determine the effectiveness of television as a means of 
providing anticipatory counseling to rimiparae during the 
postpartum period. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 
487-488. 

678. Carkhuff, Robert R., & Truax, Charles В. (U. 
Massachusetts) Lay mental health counseling: The 
effects of lay group counseling. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 426-431.—8 therapeutic groups 
of 10 hospitalized mental patients each were seen twice 
a wk. for a total of 24 sessions by 5 trained lay hospital 
personnel. 70 patients served as controls. The lay 
personnel, primarily attendants, had been trained by an 
approach integrating the didactic approach which em- 
phesizes the shaping of therapist behavior with the 
experiential approach which focuses upon therapist 
development and "growth." Heavy training emphasis 
was placed upon research scales assessing process 
variables, which had been predictive of positive patient 
outcome, rather than any particular theoretical orienta- 
tion. At the end of the 3-mo period, significant 
improvement was noted in the ward behavior of the 
treatment group when compared to the control 
group. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

679. Cole, Donald W. (Washington U.) A study of 
administrative and demographic factors thought to in- 
fluence the length of wait for service in ая clinics 
for children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 488. 

680. Greenberg, Harvey R. (Abraham Jacobi Hosp., 
Bronx, N.Y.) The **manipulator" and the mental hy- 
giene consultation service. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 122(3), 313-315.—Out of a group of 63 
soldiers who came to the Mental Hygiene Consultation 
Service at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, 9 (14%) were found 
to be “manipulators,” who were more concerned with 
changing their environment than with treating their 
symptoms. The series was weighted in the direction of 
past civilian and domestic problems.—N. H. Pronko. 

681. Kassan, Martin. (Columbia U.) The counseling 
service: An analysis of pioneer private group resource 

offering mental health services. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(2), 1171-1172. } У 

682. Lokshin, Helen. (Mt. Sinai Hosp. Services, Cit 
Hosp., Elmhurst, N.Y.) Helping the aged person wit 
medical decision at point of crisis. Journa of Jewish 
Communal Service, 1965, 41(4), 393-401.—Illness or 
disability in an aged person may produce a sense of 
panic in individuals or families that hitherto had been 
able to maintain equilibrium. The importance of de- 
veloping new patterns of social service in hospital and 
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more comprehensive, easily accessible facilities in the 


community to aid the aged patient and his family in 
such tying circumstances are indicated.— M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 


Marriage & Family 


683. Albert, Gerald. (Columbia U.) A handbook to 
increase awareness among non-professionals of psycho- 
logical and related factors in the determination of marital 
success and failure. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1165, 

684. Dame, Nenabelle G., Finck, George H., Reiner, 
Beatrice S., & Smith, Brady О. (Pinellas County 
Juvenile Welfare Board, St. Petersburg, Fla.) The effect 
оп the marital relationship of the wife’s search for 
identity. Family Life Coordinator, 1965, 14(3), 133-136. 
—A study of 37 cases in which the wife’s search for 
identity affected the equilibrium of the marital relation- 
ship. A clear diagnosis by the marriage counselor is 
necessary to prevent acting out or impulsive actions, to 
help the wife achieve genuine psychosexual growth, and 
to work with both partners toward a new equilibrium 
within themselves and the marriage.—C. Н. Miley. 

685. Hurvitz, Nathan. Marital roles strain as a 
жюре variable, Family Life Coordinator, 1965, 
14(2), 39-42.—Presents a method of measuring marital 
strain, the discrepancy between the role performances 
and role expectations of the spouses, based on the 
concept that the family as an institution is an organiza- 
tion of roles.—C. H. Miley. 

686. Minuchin, Salvador. Conflict-resolution family 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(3), 278-286.— Presentation 
of new therapeutic technique to deal with multiproblem, 
lower socioeconomic, disturbed families with delin- 
quency problems among the children. Consists of 
instructing some members of the family to attempt to 
resolve problems while the others watch from behind a 
one-way mirror. Both observing and the consciousness 
of being observed aid in the process of introspection 
and awareness and allow these families to adopt new 
modes of conflict resolution.—£. M. Uprichard. 


Social Casework 


687. , Solomon. (U. Minnesota) A study of 
the needs and satisfactions of social workers as perceived 
by students and social workers. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1174-1175. 

688. Wilensky, Harold L., & Lebeaux, Charles 
N. Industrial society and social welfare. NYC: Free 
Press, 1958. 397 p. $2.45(paper). 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


689. Bates, Kobert E. (U. Houston) Meaning of 
‘disabled’ and ‘‘handicapped’’: Their relationship to 
each other and specific defects. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(2), 1166. 

690. Mowatt, Marian H. (Community Psychiat. 
Clinic, Seattle, Wash.) Emotional conflicts of handi- 
capped young adults and their mothers. Cerebral Palsy 
Journal, 1965, 26(4), 6-8.—On the basis of group 
discussions with young adults (median age 27; pre- 
dominantly cerebral palsied) and with mothers of those 

in the group, it was observed that “both groups have 
characteristic emotional conflicts an uncomfortable 
dependence upon each other; the mothers' conflicts give 
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ce of being more disturbing than the 
patients'; and group discussion of the problems with a 
trained leader can help to clarify and relieve some of the 
discomfort.” The most noticeable difference between 
the 2 groups was an atmosphere of greater restraint 
among the parents.—7. E. Newland. . 

691. Solow, Robert A. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Psychological aspects of muscular dystrophy. Excep- 
tional Children, 1965, 32(2), 99-103.— This paper points 
out that knowledge of the cai арр dynamics of 
such handicapped children and their families is of value 
to the educator. Understanding his own reactions to the 
handicapped can aid the educator even more in his 
school program for such children.—Journal abstract. 


the appearan: 


Blindness 


Deafness 


692. Madsen, Clifford K., & Mears, Wilfred 
G. (Florida State U.) The effect of sound upon the 
tactile threshold of deaf subjects. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1965, 2(2), 64-68.—“The problem of this 
study was to determine: (1) if sound vibrations on the 
skin have a significant effect upon the threshold of the 
tactile sense; and (2)... what differences exist between 
tactile thresholds and selected intensity and frequency 
levels of sound....[Results] indicated that: (1) sound 
vibrations do have a significant effect upon the thresh- 
old of the tactile sense; (2) 50 cps tone at both high and 
low pressure levels desensitizes the skin and raises the 
tactile threshold; and (3) a 5000 cps tone at both high 
and low pressure levels seemed to sensitize the skin 
(although this was not statistically significant)."—F. 
Triggs. 

693. Stoyva, Johan M. (U. California, San Francis- 
co) Finger electromyographic activity during sleep: lts 
relation to dreaming in deaf and normal subjects. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 343-349.—Ob- 
servations carried out during the sleep of 13 deaf Ss 
showed that: (a) the rates of dream recall from rapid eye 
movement (REM) periods were similar to those for 
normal hearing Ss; (b) finger electromyographic (EMG) 
bursts outside of REM periods were not related to the 
recall of mental activity; (c) in both deaf and hearing Ss, 
REM periods showed a consistently accelerated rate of 
finger EMG activity in comparison with other stages of 
sleep; (d) contrary to expectations, rates of finger EMG 
activity for 10 normal hearing Ss were just as high as 
those of the deaf group. The implications of this finding 
for the motor theory of thinking were discussed. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


694. Andrews, Gavin, & Harris, Mary. (U. New- 
castle Tyne, England) The syndrome of stuttering. 
London, England: Spastics Society Medical Education 
& Information Unit, 1964. 191 p. $6.00. 

695. Lerea, Louis, & Ward, Bruce. (Northern Illi- 
сз uic эзсе of елы е. 

m defects. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
60(2), 265-270.— Concerned = e Pelntionstip be- 
tween the severity of speech misarticulations and speech 
avoidance among elementary-school children, a test was 
Constructed to assess speech avoidance. An item anal- 
ysis of the responses of 101 children with mild or severe 
articulatory defects yielded 30 items indicative of speech 
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avoidance. The test-retest reliability is .80, and the 
results of the 2 validity studies show that the Speech- 
Avoidance Test effectively differentiates between cri- 
terion groups.—Author abstract. 

696. Robbins, Samue! D. (Emerson Coll.) Relation 
between insecurity and onset of stuttering. Cerebral Palsy 
Review, 1965, 26(1), 7-14.—On the basis of information 
obtained from an analysis of the case histories of 566 
children, ages 2-16 yr., who had been brought to a 
clinic because they stuttered and the questionnaire 
returns from groups of adult stutterers and non- 
stutterers, the author observes that “stutterers are very 
much like people who do not stutter. . . . However, more 
stutterers than nonstutterers had undergone surgery, 
had been exposed to a 2nd language in their homes, had 
been rejected and ridiculed by their parents, and had 
been subjected to quarrels by incompatible parents. 
More of the stutterers had parents or relatives who 
stuttered, and more had experienced death in their 
immediate families. On the other hand, more of the 
nonstutterers had strict, irritable, or nervous parents, or 
parents who had too nm standards; more had received 
corporal punishment, had been subjected to sibling 
rivalry, and had moved more frequently than had the 
stutterers."—T. E. Newland. 

697. Toubbeh, Jamil I. (U. Denver) Aninvestigation 
into the efficiency of the Schuell test in categorizing 
UE patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1176. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


698. Dubowitz, Victor. (U. Sheffield, England) In- 
tellectual impairment in muscular ae Archives of 
Disease in Childhood, 1965, 40(211), 296-301.—27 chil- 
dren with muscular dystrophy had IQs ranging from 
42-118 with 63% below 70. It is suggested that both the 
intellectual impairment and the muscular involvement 
are the product of a single biochemical lesion “with less 
acute onset in those of normal intelligence.”—A. B. 
Warren. 


Brain Damage 


699. Huse, Mary M., & Parsons, Oscar A. (Duke 
U.) Pursuit-rotor performance in the brain Voss 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 7(5), 350-359. 
—Highly significant differences in level of performance 
and rate of improvement on the pursuit-rotor were 
found between Brain Damaged (BD, N = 40) and 
Control (N = 40) patients under massed and spaced 
practice conditions, but no differential deficit due to 
conditions was present. No differences were found 
between mildly impaired BD (independently rated for 
cerebral impairment) and Control Ss on measures of 
reactive inhibition (Ir) and conditioned inhibition (sIr), 
although these groups differed in performance level and 
improvement rate. Massed practice curves for severely 
impaired BD Ss were markedly different but not 
attributable to disturbances in Ir and slr. Impairment of 
new learning and sensory-motor dysfunction rather 
than disturbances in inhibition seem salient in pursuit- 
rotor performance deficit of the brain damaged. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


700. Spreen, Otfried, & Benton, Arthur L. (U. 


lowa) Comparative studies of some psychological tests 
for cerebral damage. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 1400), 323-333.—21 studies of psy- 
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chological tests for detection of brain damage were 
analyzed for predictive validity. Results showed an 
average of 71% correct predictions made with a single 
test. A pooling of the cumulative predictive value of 
several measures gave an average of correct 
prediction with a reported maximum of 94%, However, 
even though somewhat higher values were to be found 
in future studies “it is felt that the search for screening 
devices has reached its culmination point, has served its 
urpose and should not be indefinitel 

europsychological methods may yiel 
gress.—N. H. Pronko. 


continued." 
further pro- 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


701. Hirschenfang, Samuel, & Benton, Joseph 
G. (Kings County Hosp. Cent., Brooklyn, N.Y.) De- 
layed intellectual development in cerebral-palsy children. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 60(2), 235-238.—Investi- 
gated the intellectual езин of cerebral-palsy 
children in a municipal hospital. Many of the children 
evidenced a marked increase in intellectual functioning 
as they mature. 4 cases studied, who showed a mark 
increase in IQ, when they were retested over a period of 
time, were presented. The findings indicate that the 
intellectual capacity of cerebral-palsy children is not 
revealed in their functioning at an early age, and that 
the intellectual growth of cerebral-palsy children is 
different from that of normal children. The need for 
developmental growth curves of cerebral-palsy children 
are ini important, for these children proceed at a 
different rate from physically normal children.—Author 
abstract, net 

702. Irwin, Orvis C., & Hammill, Don D. (Wichita 
comparison of sound discrimination of 

cerebral children: Form А. 


than for the cerebral 
the non-brain-injured retarded 
of the brain-injured children. 
Newland. 

703. Irwin, Orvis C., & Hammill, Don D. (Wichita 
State U.) A second of sound discrimination 
of cerebral and mentally retarded children: Form 
B. Cerebral Palsy Review, 1965, 26(2), 3-6.— This 
replicates (see 40:702) with. essentially comparable 
results. However, on Form B the a е scores for the 
nd of brain-injured 
Its on these 2 forms, for 


Shafer, Sara A. 
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to.... development 
child in 
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development. .. . of 
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705. Logue, R. 
distractibility in cerebral palsy. 
1965, 26(2), 9-11.—Using a memorized line 
rhyme, 10 cerebral palsied children (8 
7 yr. 3 mo.-12 yr. 5 mo. in age; 
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were measured for vocal rate and sound pressure level 
under randomized variable light conditions: darkness, 
12-ft-c, and 500-ft-c, with 50-ft-c as the control con- 
dition. A significant increase in recitation time was 
found under only the 500-ft-c condition. Frequent 
hesitations in speech and apparent inability to recall 
were observed under this condition.— T. E. Newland. | 

706. Luysterborg, E., & Schotte, H. A propos d’un 
cas d’épilepsie psychique. [A case of epilepsy.] Acta 
Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1965, 65(2), 134- 
141. 

707. Robbins, Samuel D. (Emerson Coll.) An objec- 
tive mental imagery type test for young cerebral palsied 
children. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(3), 14-16. 
—An unstandardized, unvalidated series of word- 
stimulus tests purporting to be capable of indicating 


visual verbal imagery, auditory visual imagery, and. 


kinesthetic and tactual imagery is described.—7. E. 
Newland. . 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


708. Allen, Robert M., Jones, R. Wayne, & Haupt, 
Thomas D. (U. Miami) Note of caution for the research 
use of the Frostig test with mentally retarded children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 237-238.—The 
importance of control of level of visual perceptual 
development in research designs is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

709. Barclay, À., & Goulet, L. R. (St. Louis 
U.) Short-term changes in intellectual and social maturi- 
ty of young non-institutionalized retardates. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 257-261. 
— The present study investigated the relative change in 
intellectual and social maturity over short intervals 
among young non-institutionalized retardates. In gen- 
eral, it was found that maturational status as reflected 
by CA accounted for most of the change observed in 
intellectual maturity but that simple CA increase could 
not entirely account for change in the level of social 
maturity. It was concluded that while intellectual 
maturity bore a straightforward relationship to CA, 
social maturity was likely to be complexly related to 
maturational status and that factors such as the 
emotional adjustment of the child might be salient in 
this respect. Of interest was the finding that both 
intellectual and social maturity increased at a rate 
disproportionate to corresponding CA increase, which 
suggested that the usual monotonic curve of intellectual 
development among normal children might also reflect 
the state of affairs existing among the retardate but with 
a slower rate of development and with earlier attain- 
ment of an asymptotic level of intellectual develop- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

710. Barrett, Beatrice H. (Walter E. Fernald State 
Sch., Waverley, Mass.) Acquisition of operant differen- 
tiation and discrimination in institutionalized retarded 

children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(5), 862-885.—A device for simultaneous measure- 
ment of free-operant response differentiation and stimu- 
lus discrimination demonstrated specific deficits in the 2 
functionally independent processes. A constant appara- 
tus program revealed reliable individual differences in 
speed, sequence and efficiency of acquisition and in 
performance stability. Neither age, psychometric scores, 
verbal facility, nor duration of institutionalization 
accurately predicted individual performance. Con- 
tinuum extremes were related to school progress. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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711. Bazelon, David L. (US Circuit Appeals Court, 
Washington, D.C.) Mental retardation: Some legal and 
moral considerations. American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 1965, 35(5), 838-844.—Discusses ways in which our 
legal and social institutions need to adapt to the 
growing body of knowledge concerning mental retarda- 
tion. Unless experts are willing to devote time and effort 
to making this knowledge intelligible to the public 
generally, to legislatures, courts, police, and social 
agencies, decisions of vital significance to the retarded 
will be based on ignorance and misinformation.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

712. Blackman, Leonard S., & Capobianco, Rudolph 
J. (Columbia U. Teachers Coll.) An evaluation of 
programmed instruction with the mentally retarded utiliz- 
ing teaching machines. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 262-269,—The primary purpose 
of this study was to compare the gain in reading and 
arithmetic achievement of mentally retarded young 
adolescents, whose average IQ was in the low educable 
range, using teaching machines and programs, to 
equated groups taught the same material by “‘tradi- 
tional” special class techniques. A secondary purpose 
was to compare the in- and out-of-school deportment of 
these 2 groups. Results generally indicated that al- 
though both the machine and no-machine groups 
improved significantly in their reading and arithmetic 
performance over the school yr., no superiority was 
evidenced for the teaching machine groups. Greater 
improvement in deportment, however, was manifested 
by the teaching machine groups as compared to the 
no-teaching machine groups. Negative results in the 
achievement area were discussed primarily in terms of 
design restrictions and program quality.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

713. Brengelmann, Johannes, & Hillman, William, 
Jr. (Woodbine State Colony, N.J.) Perceptual and 
conceptual response time effects in the retardate. Training 
School Bulletin, 1965, 62(2), 57-65.—The following 3 
Subscales were derived from the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale: Easy Task (E), Difficult Perceptual 
Task (P) and Difficult Conceptual Task (C). They were 
administered to 154 mentally retarded male Ss who 
varied widely in intelligence. The response time (RT) 
was taken and yielded 3 main results. (1) Difficulty 
increased RT significantly. (2) Type of task, whether Р 
or C, produced significant RT Er da a independently 
of difficulty. (3) Level of retardation proved a strong 
determinant. The RT for lower grades was not sig- 
nificantly affected by either difficulty or kind of task. 
With increasing intelligence RT differences between the 
conditions tested increased.—Journal abstract. 

714. Bryant, P. E. The transfer of sorting concepts by 
moderately retarded children, American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 291-300.—2 experiments on 
the transfer of learning by retarded Ss are described. In 
both experiments the Ss had to sort cards differing in 2 
dimensions on the basis of | dimension. The Ist 
experiment investigated the effect of initial task instruc- 
tion on transfer in this situation and the 2nd experiment 
concerned the relative ease with which positive and 
negative learning could be transferred. It was found that 
there were no significant differences in transfer task 
performance between Ss who had and Ss who had not 
previously been instructed, nor between Ss who trans- 
ferred positive learning and those who transferred 
negative learning.—Journal abstract. 

715. Campione, Joseph; Hyman, Lester, & Zeaman, 
David. (U. Connecticut) Dimensional shifts and re- 
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versals in retardate discrimination learning. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1965, 2(3), 255-263. 
—The facilitative effect of overlearning on discrimina- 
tion reversal was demonstrated with moderately retard- 
ed children. The relevant cues of the reversal were 
different from, but on the same dimension as, those of 
overlearning. The superior performance of an intra- 
dimensional over an extradimensional shift was also 
demonstrated, using completely new cues for both shift 
conditions to control for previous confounding of 
stimulus novelty in dimensional, shift experiments. 
These results are not accounted for by single-link 
theories of discrimination learning but do support 
chaining theories in which the inferred, initial response 
of the chain is assumed to generalize within but not 
across stimulus dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

716. Clausen, Johs. PMA subscores in retardates and 
normals: Pattern, scatter, correlations, and relation to 
etiology. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 
70(2), 232-247.—Forms 5-7 and 7-11 of the Primary 
Mental Abilities tests produce subtest patterns in 
retardates which differ from subtest pattern of normals. 
It is not clear how these patterns are to be interpreted 
since they differ for the 2 forms, and since the pattern of 
the normal samples does not conform to standard. 
Scatter in terms of subscore range is smaller in 
retardates than in normals. Intercorrelations between 
subscores decrease with increase in CA and MA. 
Etiological subgroups differ more with respect to 
performance level than pattern of subscores. Thus the 
diagnostic significance His en patterns seems to be 
minor. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

717. Cunningham, M. Athanasius. (Catholic U. 
America) The effects of training procedures on visual 
discrimination learning and transfer in retarded and 
normal children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
1180-1181. 

718. Dawson, William W., & Edwards, R. w. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Motor development of retarded 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 223- 
226.—Numerous reports have linked the level of child- 
hood retardation to neuromuscular efficiency. Modern 
interest in the topic may be traced to the research of 
Terman and of Hollingworth during the Ist quarter of 
this century. Each report may be criticized methodo- 
logically. The requirement for physiological develop- 
ment control was satisfied routinely by matching for 
chronological age of normal and gifted, or normal and 
retarded Ss. In this research 163 low and high IQ Ss 
were assigned to groups matched for race, sex, socio- 
economic factors, CA, and test time. A measure of 
static grip strength indicated statistically significant 
superiority (p « 0.05) for the high IQ group. Re- 
matching of Ss with weight and height included as 
indicative of physiological development resulted in a 
small and statistically insignificant mean difference. It 
was concluded that physiological development may 
account for a significant portion of the variation in 
strength of normal and retarded children.—Journal 
abstract. 

719. Doubros, Steve G. (Oklahoma State U.) Sen- 
sory preconditioning with the mentally retarded. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 282-286. 
—This study was conducted for the purpose of testing a 
number of hypotheses pertaining to the sensory pre- 
conditioning (SPC) effect. A total of 112 mentally 
retarded individuals were randomly assigned to 8 
experimental and 8 control groups under various 
arrangements of measured intelligence, presentation 
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schedule of UCS (unconditioned stimulus) and UCS 
intensity. A significant difference (p < .01) was found 
between the composite experimental and composite 
control groups suggesting the existence of the SPC 
phenomenon with retardates. However, there appeared 
to be no differential treatment effects between levels of 
measured intelligence, presentation schedules of UCS 
(partial vs. continuous) and intensity of UCS (strong vs. 
weak), These findings were discussed within the frame- 
work of conditioning procedures.—Journal abstract. 
720. Evans, Gary W. (U. Kansas) Opportunity to 
communicate and probability of cooperation among men- 
tally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 276-281.—Mentally retarded Ss 
were assembled in dyads and members of a dyad 
alternately chose to deliver 1 mint to himself or 2 mints 
to the other member. Each dyad was run for 8 sessions 
consisting of 24 trials per session. For the initial 4 
sessions, ⁄ of the dyads were allowed to communicate 
freely and the other # were not. The conditions were 
reversed for the final 4 sessions. The findings indicate 
that free communication increases the probability of 
cooperation appreciably if, and only if, opportunity to 
communicate freely is present from the outset. This 
finding appears to be independent of pretraining, 
residence in the same or different cottage, and sex of 
S.—Journal abstract. , 
721. Gruber, Leslie, & Steer, M. D. (Central Michi- 
gan U.) Auditory perceptual abilities of institutionalized 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 287-290.—This investigation 
was concerned with differences in selected auditory 
perceptual abilities of 37 institutionalized mentally 
retarded children subdivided according to sex, etio- 
logical classification, and articulation proficiency. The 
abilities tested were auditory memory span, auditory 
discrimination and auditory-visual synthesis. Analysis 
of the data indicated no significant differences within 
any of the subgroups on the Ls dram tasks employed 
inthisstudy. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
722. Halpin, John W. An attempt to increase verbal 
productivity of the mentally retarded on the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Training School Bulletin, 1965, 62(2), 
73-80.—This study was undertaken to measure pro- 
ductivity by mentally retarded Ss on the TAT under 3 
conditions: a newly constructed set of cards depicting 
familiar life situations, placebo, and positive verbal 
reinforcement. Analysis of variance reveals significant 
interactions between no placebo-no reinforcement and 
placebo-reinforcement. Transcendence index and word 
count indicate no significant differences in productivity 
in response to Murray's cards or Halpin's cards. The 
fact that the Ss were slightly more productive when no 
direct motivation was utilized than when they received 
the placebo or verbal reinforcement is contradictory to 
popularly held conviction that verbal reinforcement 
increases performance. Verbal reinforcement may have 
less effect on the particular population studied.—Jour- 
nal abstract. š ha 
723. Hartman, W. D. (Inst. Logopedics, Wichita, 
Kansas) À psychotherapeutic approach toward mentally 
retarded children. Japanese Journal of Child Psychology, 
1965, 6(2), 98-104.—Describes “а program that starts 
with a thoroughly trained and continuously upgraded 
staff which uses all available means of evaluating the 
child, places the child in a psychotherapeutically struc- 
tured environment, utilizes all available treatment ap- 
proaches and continuously evaluates the effect of its 
efforts.” (Japanese abstract)—M. D. Franzoni. 
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724. Hawkins, William F., & Baumeister, Alfred 
A. (Central Michigan U.) Effect of duration of warning 
signal on reaction time of mental defectives. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 179-182.—2 groups of re- 
tardates were tested on a reaction time task. For 1 
group, the warning signal came on and remained for the 
entire preparatory interval (PI) (filled condition). For 
the other, the warning signal appeared for 1.5 sec. at the 
beginning of the PI (unfilled condition). The PIs were 2, 
4, 8, and 12 sec. 26 trials were given at each PI. The 
unfilled condition produced faster RTs than the filled 
condition. The main effects of PI were also significant. 
Results are compared and contrasted with those of a 
similar study.—Journal abstract. na 

725. Irwin, Orvis C., & Hammill, Donald D. (Wichi- 
ta State U.) An item analysis of a sound discrimination 
test, Form A, for use with mentally retarded children. 
Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(4), 9-11.—Using data 
on 56 Hawaiian children and on 18 from northwestern 
states, the results of the analysis were foünd to be in 
accord with previously reported findings. (See 40:702) 
—Т. E. Newland. 

726. Jaffee, Catherine A., & Clark, Vera M. (Pat- 
tengill Jr. High Sch., Lansing, Mich.) Observed be- 
havior of educable mentally retarded junior high school 
girls. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(2) 113-114. 
—Scores from the WISC of 75 Ss were used to study 
пилеш behavior characteristics and to determine 
"whether behavior varied with IQ levels. 40-83 % showed 
20 traits of behavior considered acceptable in the 
classroom, with their ers, and in obtaining employ- 
ment. Only 1-30% exhibited traits in the less acceptable 
areas. The percentages of.41 of the less desirable traits 
decreased as the IQ increased. Percentages of 8 of the 
baie fog traits increased as the IQ rose.—J. A. 

er. 


727. Kaufman, 
basic considerations in revamping institutional 
for the mentally retarded. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 896-898.—Psychological aspects 
of the traditional hospital model for residential care of 
the mentally retarded are explored and found to be 
wanting, Desirability of modifying administrative phi- 
losophy in the direction of a child-care model focusing 
on the needs of the individual is discussed. It is 
suggested that in-service training programs should focus 
on developing a cadre of child-care workers to replace 
the institution aide. Modification of the living units 
should be in the direction of breaking down large ward 
areas into smaller ones through the use of partitioning 
and construction of bays. The psychological advantages 
of these changes are presented.—Journal abstract. 

728. Lance, Wayne D. (Peabody Coll. Effects of 
meaningfulness and overlearning on retention in normal 
and retarded adolescents. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 270-275,—64 retarded Ss and 64 
normal Ss of the same CA were presented with a verbal 
paired-associate task. 2 levels of training and 2 levels of 
meaningfulness of the task were employed. 30 days 
following original learning, the same task was presented 
under the same level of training. Retarded Ss required 
significantly more trials than normals to reach criterion 
with materials of both levels of meaningfulness. The 
saving scores of retardates and normals did not differ 
under either level of training.—Journal abstract. 

729. Lloyd, Lyle L. (U. Kansas) Use of the slide 
show audiometric technique with mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(2), 93-98. — Be- 
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cause of the apparently high incidence of hearing 
impairment and difficult to test Ss among the retarded, 
there is a need to continually strengthen our audiologic 
assessment armamentarium. This paper (a) discusses the 
instrumental (or operant) conditioning audiometric 
technique called the show, (b) presents the slide 
show as an inexpensive means of using this operant 
technique, (c) considers the use of the slide show 
technique with mentally retarded children, and (d) 
compares the slide show to ay reported operant 
conditioning techniques of this type. (35 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

730. Loeb, Martin B. (U. Wisconsin) Shared re- 
sponsibility of the mentally retarded: One approach to the 
prevention of institutionalism. American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 903-905.—When the state 
guarantees life-long care, the community develops 
resources and the family assumes as much responsibility 
as it can for itself and its retardate member, when the 
responsibility is shared, life-long institutionalization can 
be prevented in many cases.—Journal abstract. 

731. Love, Harold D. (Arkansas State Teachers 
Coll) Comparison of quality, speed and use of hand- 
writing а! special and regular classroom children. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(10), 475-477. 
—“13 mentally retarded children of prevocational age 
and 12 of vocational age level were given a 2-min 
handwriting exercise on material that was familiar to 
them. 3 different elementary school teachers graded and 
analyzed their handwriting according to the Ayres 
Handwriting Scale (2),...Mentally retarded children 
score significantly better on quality of handwriting than 
do regular class children, Regular class children score 
significantly better on speed of handwriting than do 
retarded children. Regular class children write signifi- 
cantly more letters than do retarded children. Regular 
class children fill out more forms, applications and 
questionnaires than do retarded children. Mentally 
retarded girls write significantly more letters than 
mentally retarded boys. There is not a significant 
difference between the letter writing frequency of 
mentally retarded girls and regular class girls and boys. 
Neither the mentally retarded children nor the regular 
class children measured up to the standard of 60 set by 
the Ayres Handwriting Study." —W. А. Koppe. 

732. Maier, Lawrence R. (Washington State U.) 
Social deprivation, institutionalization, and the effective- 
ness of social reinforcement in mentally retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 481—482. 

733. Mauer, Irving. me and genome as 
conceptual models for certain types of mental retardation. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 
191-203.—Recent developments in the study of chro- 
mosomes and cellular DNA-RNA metabolic machinery 
are examined in the light they may shed in elucidating 
mechanisms in the production of pathological develop- 
ment leading to, among other things, mental retarda- 
tion. Basic background in the nature and function of 
chromosomes is briefly reviewed. Several possible 
mechanisms are suggested, whereby the “genetic mes- 
sage" and the resulting direction in different groups of 
cells can be altered (stimulated or inhibited). Some 
experimental studies on the influence of hormones on 
human leucocyte cultures are reviewed briefly, and an 
epilogue of future requirements is offered. (3 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

734. Menolascido, Frank J. (Nebraska Psychiat. 
Inst., Omaha) Psychiatric aspects of mental retardation 
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in children under eight. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 852-861.—The type(s) and 
frequencies of psychiatric disturbances noted in 616 
young children examined by a multidisciplinary team as 
suspected mental retardates are reported. Diagnostic 
and treatment guidelines are discussed within the 
context of the unique clinical challenges that these 
children and their parents present to the team. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

735. Menolascino, Frank J. Emotional disturbance 
and mental retardation. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(2), 248-256.—In 616 children, 
under 8 yr. of age, who had been studied intensively as 
possible mentally retarded individuals, a total of 191 
(31%) were noted to display emotional problems of 
nature and extent to warrant a formal AAMD and/or 
APA diagnosis. These 191 children formed 2 distinct 
subgroups: (a) mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed (24.5% of the total group), and (b) primary 
emotional disturbances without mental retardation 
(6.5% of the total group). Thus, nearly 1 of every 3 
children who were evaluated displayed prominent psy- 
chiatric problems. The children with primary emotional 
disturbances further underscore the need for routinely 
assessing emotional parameters in any child suspected 
to be mentally retarded. A full clinical team evaluation 
of these children eventuates in specific diagnostic 
impressions that become meaningful therapeutic pre- 
scriptions. Treatment considerations are discussed with- 
in the context of the mutual needs of both the children 
and their parents. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

736. Mercer, Jane R. Social system perspective and 
clinical perspective: Frames of reference for under- 
standing career patterns of persons labelled as mentally 
retarded. Social Problems, 1965, 13(1), 18-34.—This 
research attempts to answer 3 questions: (1) Who sees 
whom as retarded? (2) What are the characteristics of 
the social systems which attach different labels to the 
same individual? (3) What impact does differential 
labelling have on the life career of the person? 2 groups 
of labelled retardates were studied; 1 consisted of 
patients released to their families from a state hospital 
for the retarded, the other a matched group still resident 
in the hospial. Interviews by 4 graduate students in the 
behavioral sciences and the author were held with 
families of 63 of the released patients and 70 of the 
resident cases. Results indicated that a "social system 
perspective," as differentiated from a “clinical регрес 
tive,” adds a useful dimension to the label mental 
retardation" by its focus on the varied definitions 
applied to behavior by different social groups—S. L. 
Warren. 

737. Oppenheimer, Sonya. (Western Reserve U.) 
Early identification of mildly retarded children. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 845-851.—Pre- 
sents the preliminary findings of a longitudinal study 
entitled Early Identification of Mild Retardation in the 
First Three Years of Life, The study has accomplished 
the following: (1) to identify a group of mildly retarded 
youngsters in the absence of specific physical signs, (2) 
to collect longitudinal information about these children, 
and (3) to delineate 3 specific types of counseling which 
may aid in the special problems in rearing the slow 
child.—Journal abstract. ! 

738. Philips, Irving. (U. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco) Children, mental retardation, and planning. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 899- 
902.— Present private and governmental efforts to im- 
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prove services for mentally retarded children tend to 
isolate them rather than to bring them into the 
mainstream of community care. Programs that provide 
the best possible health and educational services for all 
children will best meet the needs of the mentally 
retarded.— Journal abstract. 

739. Rothenberg, David. (U. Miami) Effect of 
single-cue item training on multiple-cue item performance 
br coms retardates. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 

740. Siipola, Elsa M., & Hayden, Susan D. (Smith 
Coll.) bee ear eidetic imagery among the retarded. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 275-286.—Since 
Haber and Haber had recently established (see 39:3413) 
the fact that eidetic imagery (EI) is not a common 
phenomenon among normal American children, this 
study was based upon the premise that it may be an 
abnormal phenomenon, more likely to be found among 
retarded children, It was reasoned that the prolonged 
retention of a primitive form of cognition (typified by 
EI) should be a more likely component of a generally 
retarded rate of conceptual and language development. 
This prediction was tested by administering Haber's test 
for El to a small group of 34 retarded children. The 
percentage of eidetikers found in this retarded sample 
was more than 3 times greater than that in Haber's 
normal sample. The total retarded group was selected 
so as to include an approximately equal number of 
brain-injured and familial Ss. The most striking findin; 
of this study was the fact that almost all (89%-100%) o 
the eidetikers belonged to the brain-injured group. The 
duration of their images was very long (up to 10 min.) 
and correlated more highly with primary measures of El 
than did accuracy of the reported detail. If these 
dramatic preliminary results are confirmed with a larger 
sample, they have interestin implications for a neuro- 
logical theory of imagery, for future research and for 
the diagnosis of brain injured-children. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

741. Wallin, J. Е. W. Recent progress in the field of 
mental retardation. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(1), 3-9.—12 specific areas of progress in the 
field of mental retardation are иш out for dis- 
cussion. Federal support, services o| federal agencies 
and state and tical facilities are reviewed at length. 
“Despite the encouraging growth, we are still reaching 
only the smaller part of those retardates who could be 
fitted for useful employment and given the satisfaction 
of productive achievement — perhaps the most vital 
goal in the entire program.” (31 ref.)—W. A. Коре, 

742. Wortis, Joseph. (Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Prevention of mental retardation. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 35(5), 886-895.—Since the 
current practice of diagnosing mental retardation de- 

nds so often on IQs, it is important to realize that low 
lo: éspecially in the mild and borderline range, are 
often due to social-psychological lacks, while the more 
severe grades are likely to involve biological defects. 
For this reason prevention must depend on better 
education in the broadest sense and the relief of poverty 
and its accompaniments. Сот rehensive medical serv- 
ices, especially maternal and child care, must be 
emphasized; and research is needed to uncover the 
many unknown and ибен conditions that 

ental defect.—Journal abstract. 
Prod Vaktine; Umayma. Associative and set learning 
in у subnormal patients. Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency Research, 1965, 9(2), 83-88.—Learning in 3 
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matched groups of severely subnormal Ss was in- 
vestigated. Group I was trained to read 10 words by the 
use of gradual reduction method of a cue picture 
presented with the word, Group II was shown a 
constant size cue picture with the word and Group III 
was presented with the word only. Group I obtained the 
highest mean score and Group III the lowest score. 
Results, however, did not reach an acceptable level of 
significance. АП Ss were then taught to read another set 
of 10 words by a method which involved progressive 
masking of pictures by a sheet of cardboard. Results 
showed that patients formerly trained to read under the 
gradual reduction method found it easier to learn a new 
set of words, although differences between groups did 
not reach an acceptable level of significance.—R. С. 
Holroyd. 
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. 744. Doll, Edgar A., & McKnight, Edward L. (Bel- 
lingham Public Sch., Wash.) A preschool educational 
attainment scale. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(4), 
3-5.—On the basis of a logical analysis of the behavior 
of children, 18 mo.-7 yr. of age, regarded as essential 
proronditions. to school learning, 130 test items have 
een prepared which will sample 9 aspects of behavior, 
much after the pattern of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. Standardization of the scale is anticipated.— T. Ё. 
Newland. 

745. Eisenman, R. (U. Georgia) Recognizing cre- 
ative students. Educational ye xs 29(3), 36 366. 
—It is contended that our educational institutions, far 
from recognizing creative students for their possible 
contributions, tend to put barriers in the path of anyone 
who departs from the conventional norms, Evidence is 
Presented from the author’s work in psychotherapy, 
psychological research on creativity, Mills’ concept of 
the cultural apparatus, and Weber’s views on bu- 
Teaucracy, These diverse sources are drawn together to 
consider the ways in which schools, as bureaucratic 
structures, rit i creativity. Recommendations for 
correction of this anti-creativity spirit are made.—Au- 
thor abstract. 
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746. Blank, Stanley S., & Covington, Martin. In- 
ducing children to ask questions in solving problems. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 59(1), 21-27. 
— An auto-instructional program was developed to 
induce question-asking behavior. 54 6th grade pupils in 
summer school science classes were employed under 3 
experimental conditions. 1 group received instruction 
on the complete program; the 2nd group received an 
emasculated version containing all the problems given 
to the Ist group but which afforded no training in 
question asking; a 3rd group received no material. All 
Ss were given criterion tests before and after the 
instructional period. The results indicated that the 
pupils given the complete program asked significantly 
more question on the criterion posttests, received higher 
Scores оп a science achievement test, and were rated 
superior to the other 2 groups in terms of participation 
in class discussion.” —W. A. Koppe. 

747. Gibson, Jadice T. (U. Pittsburgh) The effects 
on retention of programmed classroom reviews. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 58(10), 449-452.— The 
effects on retention of (1) weekly practice with pro- 
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grammed multiple-choice reviews, and (2) provision of 
correct answers as feedback with the reviews were 
investigated. Reviews provided either with or without 
answers were used by 60 educational psychology college 
students to help prepare for quizzes. 28 students took 
quizzes without reviews. Analysis indicated that Ss 
using the reviews scored higher on quiz items based on 
topics discussed in the reviewed material than on items 
taken from unreviewed material when all items were 
equated for difficulty. Although Ss with apswers re- 
ceived significantly higher review scores than did Ss 
without answers, quiz scores were identical for these 2 
groups. Correlation was low between review and quiz 
scores.— W. A. Koppe. 

748. Holland, James G., & Kemp, Frederick 
D. (Harvard U.) A measure of programming in 
teaching-machine material. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 56(5), 264-269.—A quantitative measure 
was developed for the degree to which teaching-machine 
material is programed. This measure, the blackout 
ratio, is the percentage of words that can Бе obliterated 
in a program without influencing error rate. This 
measure was demonstrated with a program in which 
69%, of the words were removed without influencing 
error rate.—Journal abstract. 

749. Lublin, Shirley C. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of three types of reinforcement, scholastic apti- 
tude, and autonomy need upon achievement in a course in 

сти instruction. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
), 1187. 

750. Spagnoli, Joseph. (Grosse Pointe Public Sch., 
Mich.) An experience with programmed materials. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1965, S8(10), 447-448. 
—"'The purpose of the study was to expose the control 
and experimental groups to the same material in à 
concentrated effort over a limited period of time. .. . the 
programmed method of instruction was at least as 
effective and as successful in teaching the material as the 
conventional teaching." Ss were in grade 6.—W. A. 
Koppe. 

751. Willoughby, David. Programmed instruction in 
Britain. Personnel Management, 1965, 47(373), 155- 
160.—Programmed instruction is an efficient teaching 
method. British schools, armed forces, civil service, and 
industrial organizations are employing both linear and 
branching programs.—A. R. Howard. 
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752. Astin, Alexander W. (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C.) Classroom environment 
in different fields of study. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 56(5), 275-282.—This study was 
performed to determine if there are consistent differ- 
ences, related to the various fields of study; in the 
classroom environments of different college courses. 
Ratings of introductory undergraduate courses in 19 
different fields were obtained from 4109 students 
majoring in these fields at 246 colleges and universities. 
Students in each field were selected from a larger sample 
of 31,000 students in such a way as to confound 
differences among institutions. Differences among the 
19 fields on all 35 ratings were significant (p < .001). An 
inverse factor analysis of the 19 fields yielded 3 bipolar 


‚ factors: Foreign Language versus Social Science, Nat- 


ural Science versus English and Fine Arts, and Business 
versus History. The findings seem to support the 
hypothesis that the college environment is affected by 
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the relative proportions of students and faculty in 
various fields of study.—Journal abstract. 

753. Atty, James C. (U. Pittsburgh) A study of the 
scatter of Kuder Preference scores and their relationship 
to academic achievement and mental ability. Dissertation. 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 485-486. 

754. Draper, James A. (U. Rajasthan, India) A 
study of participant educational objectives in selected 
management institute programs. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 58(10), 435-437.—'"'The study was 
concerned with answering 2 main questions. lst, do 
adults who participate in educational programs perceive 
similar objectives for the program? 2nd, is the amount 
of satisfaction that a program attendee feels toward the 
achievement of his program objectives related to the 
amount of congruence of his objectives with those of 
other participating parties?... The investigator con- 
cludes that: (1) it is possible to develop and use the 
Q-sort methodology in identifying, describing and 
comparing the educational objectives of program par- 
ticipants; (2) the study indicates that for the type of 
programs studied, attendee satisfaction can be relatively 
high without the attendee being directly involved in 
cooperative program panne (3) the process of 
planning for educational programs inevitably deals with 
the fulfillment of both sociological and psychological 
requirements within the context of a social system; (4) 
whatever behavior a program participant elicits will be 
due to the individual’s perception of certain role- 
expectations and need-dispositions."—W. А. Koppe. 

755. Kerkman, Dean Н. (U. Kansas) Behavior set- 
tings at school in communities differing in size. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 480. ` 

756. Smith, Leland. Significant differences between 
high-ability achieving and nonachieving college freshmen 
as revealed by interview data. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(1), 10-12.—"The purpose of this 
study was to identify significant psyc! o-social. differ- 
ences between achievers and non-achievers as revealed 
by interview data." Achievers came from communities 
of 50,000-100,000 population, were more Eg ew and 
tended to be non-protestants. They were from high 
schools with enrollment 900-1200, did better in high 
school, had good study habits, and did not feel pr 
by parents to achieve high grades. They were concerned 
with cultural aspirations and service to humanity rather 
than status, money, or the "good life,” had more 
hobbies, and perceived few personal problems. They 
were satisfied with their subject major; the university 
they chose, and believed that grades were 1m] ortant. 
No differences were found in parent's pro fessional 
background or financial status —W. А. Koppe. 
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757. Bligh, Harold F. Trends in 1 
educational achievement. Review of Educational Re- 
search, 1965, 35(1), 34-52.—During the past 3 yr. there 
have been noticeable improvements 1n the design and 
quality of research studies pertaining to tests of 
educational achievement. Attempts to delineate funda- 
mental issues and to formulate theoretical constructs or 
frameworks have been particularly fruitful. However, 
additional consideration needs to be given to precise 
planning of empirical investigations so that the time and 
efforts spent in implementing them will not be wasted. 
The designing of achievement tests to assess the 
educational goals being stressed in the newer cur- 


the measurement of 
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riculums offers a real challenge, especially when instruc- 
tional emphasis is placed on development of concepts 
and understanding rather than on acquisition of know- 
ledge and application of facts. Existing item tests need 
to be refined, and newer goals are demanding the 
development of newer approaches for proper assess- 
ment of educational achievement.—P. D. Leedy. 

758. Chansky, Norman M. А suggestion for measur- 
ing idiopathic behavior. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(1), 31-32.—". . . scoring serially ordered ar- 
rangements [of test responses] by computing the rank 
difference correlation with a criterion yields information 
useful to the teacher measuring achievement but also to 
the research worker interested in studying idiopathic 
behavior."—W. A. Koppe. 

759. Feldhusen, John F., & Denny, Terry. (Purdue 
U.) Teachers’ and children’s perceptions of creativity in 
high- and low-anxious children. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 58(10), 442-446.—'"'The Ss for this 
study, 20 high- and 20 low-anxious children divided 
equally by sex, were drawn from the total population of 
71 youngsters enrolled in grades 7, 8, and 9 in a college 
laboratory school. ...The children rated themselves and 
were rated by their teachers with a checklist of creative 
characteristics. A battery of 5 divergent thinking tests 
was also administered. It was found that the teacher- 
ratings of creative characteristics were significantly 
lower than the children’s self-ratings, that there were no 
significant differences between anxiety or sex groups in 
performance on the battery of 5 divergent thinking 
tests, but significant sex by anxiety interactions were 
found in the teachers’ rating and in the children’s 
self-ratings on creative characteristics.” —W. A. Koppe. 

760. Gold, Marvin J. (U. South Florida) An in- 
vestigation into the relationship among several divergent 
production scoring procedures. Exceptional Children, 
1965, 32(2), 112-113.—"In most instances significant 
relationships were found to exist between all divergent 
production scores. Fluency correlated positively with all 
other scores in the Brick Test and negatively with all 
other scores in the Four Test." These 2 tests were 
employed to sample respectively nongoal directed diver- 
gent thinking Md a goal directed divergent production 
task.—J. 4. Lucker. N. (C 

1. Mukherjee, В. №. (Coun 
New Delhi, India) Factorial analysis of a forced choice 
test of achievement motivation. Journal of Vocational & 
Educational Guidance, 1965, 11(2), 43-54.—Results of a 
factor analysis of the author's Sentence Completion 
Test, standardized on Indiana college ro rn con- 
structed to measure 10 different aspects of achievement 
motivation. The present study compares factor analysis 
results using both phi and tetrachoric coefficients. 
Loadings were generally lower when phi was uscd, yet 
the interpretational di culty involved in factor identi- 
fication was approximately the same in both cases. It 
was also shown that, in using phi, one does not obtain 
the spurious “difficulty” factor in the matrix as Cattell 

d others have sta! W. L. Barnette, Jr. ; 
ang О) Pate, John E., & Webb, Warren W. (Vanderbilt 
U. Med. Cent) Screening first graders for 


innin, 
roblems. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(2), 
potentiae First Grade Problem Screenin: 
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those 5-109; of all beginning Ist-graders who will not 
be ready for the 2nd grade."—J. A. Lucker. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
63. Haskins, Mary J. (Ohio State U.) Development 
ate response scopo па ing film in tennis. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(1), 207-211.—A film 
was designed to shorten the time to perceive 


the direction of a tennis return. A successful method of 
validation was conceived and experimentation con- 
ducted to determine whether training with the film 
significantly shortened response time. Preliminary con- 
trols were run to estimate the effects of practice and 
time on response time. All results indicated significant 
improvement in response time, thus the training device 
appears to be successful.—Journal abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


764. Hafner, Lawrence E. (Southern Illinois U)A 
one-month experiment in teaching context aids in fifth 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(10), 
72-474.—''This study attempted to determine what 
effect an experimental program consisting of lessons in 
the use of selected context aids would have on tests 
measuring reading comprehension, vocabulary-in-con- 
text, and context comprehension.... The experimental 
program specifically sought to improve the ability of 
pupils to use the following selected context aids to 
meaning: contrast; explanatory words and phrases; 
meaning expressed in a single sentence and gained 
through interpretation of the sentence (inference); and 
indirect explanations (inference). The instructional ma- 
terials consisted of worksheets prepared by the writer, 
who served as the experimental teacher. . ., Although 
short term instruction in the use of context aids did not 
differentiate between the experimental and the control 
Broups in a statistically significant manner, there is a 
Шан that it is in the area of. vocabulary-in-context 
achievement that the teaching of context aids would be 
most productive. In the situation in which children were 
similar in intelligence and background of experience, 
more of the children who had received instruction in the 
use of context aids made gains in comprehension than 
was the case with children who had not received such 
instruction."— W. A. Koppe. 
ig SAE ies А — H. коена) А study 
іп ly formulat for ‚ Journal 
_ of Educational Research, 1968, 58(10), Жк e 
present study undertook an investigation of the in- 
dividual pupil urpose-setting behavior in reading." Ss 
came from above average classes of Sth aders. 
Purpose-setting achievement was measured by a 
summed score of 5 rating scales: number of conjectures, 
number of purposes, creativity, use of evidence, and 
oral expression. “Good” readers were significantly 
better in purpose-setting behavior. “When E purposes 
were supplied, good and poor purpose-setters differed 
significantly in the success with which they attained the 
supplied purpose." There is a slight tendancy for good 
purpose-setters to be superior to poor purpose-setters in 
reading comprehension.— W. A. Koppe. 

766. Hewett, Frank M. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Teaching speech to an autistic child through operant 
conditioning. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1965, 
35(5), 927-936.— Follow-up studies show that prognosis 
is poor for autistic children who fail to develop speech 


` transfer students admitted on academic 


E 
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by age 5. An operant conditioning speech training 
program established a basic Пау in a 
4%-yr-old nonverbal autistic boy. is conditioned 
speech later began to acquire the characteristics of 
meaningful language.—Journal abstract. 

767. Kolburne, ены І. (Kolburne Sch., Norwalk, 
Conn.) Effective education for the mentally retarded 
child. NYC: Vantage Press, 1965. 276 p. $5.95. 

768. Martignetti, А J. Causes of elementary 
instrumental music Journal of Research in 
Music Education, 1965, 13(3), 177-183.—Analysis of 
results of a questionnaire and selected interviews points 
up different reasons for dropouts. Music educators 
stressed lack of parental support, whereas children gave 
difficulty of instruments, and their parents saw in- 
sufficient practice time as the chief cause.—D. S. 
ШУ, Ray, Darrel D The permanency of gains mad 

. Ray, 4 of gains made 
in a college reading improvement m. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 591), 1 -20.—"*. . . deter- 
mine[s] the retention of gains made in a college reading 
improvement program after a period of 3 mo. and after 
a period of 6 mo. as measured by a standardized 
reading test. ... The reading improvement program con- 
sisted of 30 clock hr. of testing and instruction. | hr. of 
formal testing preceded the instruction for the purpose 
of diagnosis and 1 hr. of formal testing followed the 
instruction for the purpose of evaluating progress made. 
Significant gains were reported." 32 college students 
were tested 3 mo. after the instruction Io and 33 
Students after 6 mo. "The results of this investiga- 
tion...indicate that when significant gains were 
made.. these gains were retained without significant 
loss for 3-6 mo." —W. A. Koppe. 

770. Reimer, Bennett. (Western Reserve U.) Effects 
of music education: Implications from a review of 
research. Journal of Research in Music Education, 1965, 
13(3), 147-158.—Critical evaluation of unpublished 
dissertations dealing with the long term effects of 
musical experiences or training in school on level of 
taste or preferences.—D. S. Higbee. 


GUIDANCE 


771. Gribbons, Warren D., & Lohnes, Paul R. (Regis 
Coll.) Predicting five years of development in adolescents 
from readiness for vocational pests scales. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(5), 244-253.—From 
the protocols of interviews conducted with 110 boys and 
fioe in the 8th grade (1958) and again in the 10th grade 

1961) 8 dimensions of Readiness for Vocational Plan- 
ning (RVP) have been scaled. A 12th-grade follow-up 
interview (1963) has now been processed, and a number 
of career criterion variables have been scaled from the 3 
interviews. Multivariate analyses of variance have estab- 
lished the dependence of many of these criteria on the 
RVP score sets, oim = some challenging failures of 
congruent predictive validity have also been uncovered. 
The most interesting generalzation is that the 8th-grade 
RVP scores demonstrate much the same kinds and 
degrees of validity as do the 10th-grade RVP scores, 
Suggesting an early maturation О goma aspects of 
vocational self-concepts.—Journal abstract. 

. 772. Winborn, Bob, & Maroney, Kenneth A. Effec- 
tiveness of short-term with a group of 

ation. Jour- 

10), 463-465. 
determine the 


nal s: Educational Research, 1965, 
—"The problem of this study was to 
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effectiveness of short-term group guidance in improving 
academic achievement with transfer students admitted 
to North Texas State University on scholastic proba- 
tion.” Group guidance tended to be associated with 
higher grade-point averages. While most scales on the 
EPPS did not differentiate the experimental from the 
control group, successful students did rate higher on 
dominance and nurturance.— W. A. Koppe. 


PERSONNEL 


773. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) The school 
psychologist's role in the identification and diagnosis of 
exceptional children. Training School Bulletin, 1965, 
62(2), 66-72.— This paper is based on the assumptions 
that the school psychologist is essentially a clinical 
psychologist and that he need concern himself only with 
a comprehensive set of psychological principles and not 
with separate sets for each atypical population with 
which he deals. There ensues a general discussion of the 
purpose(s) of testing the retarded child with 2 new 
procedures that could hopefully elicit evaluative data 
different from that obtained, if possible, with the usual 
standard intelligence tests. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

774. Faber, Charles F. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Teacher qualifications and school district 
n. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 58(10), 

i 71.—‘*What is the relationship between qualifica- 
tions of public school teachers and the quality of the 
schools which employ them? The qualifications of 
teachers in 20 school districts were ana yzed in relation 
to the rated quality of the districts. . . A very significant 
difference does exist in favor of school districts rated 
superior and excellent over those rated good or 
fair. , . . School districts judged superior had a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of high-school teaching assign- 
ments filled by teachers with sufficient preparation than 
did school districts judged excellent, good, or fair.” 
—W. A. Koppe. 

775. McBride, Don W., Hammill, Donald D., & 
Gilmore, Douglas. (Wichita State U.) Personality fac- 
tors in the success of classroom teachers of the handi- 

|. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(3), 3-5.—31 
special class teachers already having been screened by 
ns of the MMPI, were rated for teaching success, 
and the relationship between ratings on this criterion 
the MMPI were examined. 


latter being 
of others...more abstract 
terests...more inclined to give socially approved an- 
swers regarding self... and had significantly more func- 
tional complaints. . . ."—T. E. Newland. 

716. Raina, T. N. (Basic Teacher Training Coll., 
Sardarshahr, Rajasthan, India) A study of some corre- 
lates of teaching success. Journal of Vocational & 
Educational Guidance, 1965, 11(2), 55-65.—A multiple 
R study of teaching success utilizing the 4 variables of 
Jalota’s 1960 group test in Hindi), 


socio-economic status (via 


The students are not admitted by any formal admissions 
procedure. The immediate criterion is final examination 
marks in both theory and practical teaching. Jalota’s 
test did the best job with GPA 2nd best; little was 
gained by the addition of the other 2 variables.—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 
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777. Shim, Chung-Phing. A study of the cumulative 
effect of four teacher characteristics on the achievement 
of elementary school pupils. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(1), 33-34.—“. .. estimate[s] the 
cumulative effect of 4 teacher variables—college grade- 
point average (GPA), degree, certification, and experi- 
ence—on pupil achievement over а period of 5 yr." 
Results indicate that none of these characteristics is 
necessary "in order to be successful as far as measure- 
ШЕШ of pupil achievement is concerned."—W. А. 
oppe. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


778. Aivazian, M. S. О metodike issledovaniya 
vliyaniya protsessa truda na lichnost’. [On methods for 
studying the influence of the work process on person- 
ality.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1965, 19(6), 73-82.—Discusses 
problems of categorization and analysis in connection 
with a “complex concrete-sociological study” carried 
out in 1961-62 in a number of on large enterprises in 
the city and province of Gordy. ch interdisciplinary 
empirical study such as this requires its own “special 
method and technique.” —I. D. London. 

779. Dankert, Clyde E., Mann, Floyd C., & North- 
rup, Herbert R. ( ) (Dartmouth. Coll.) Hours of 
work. NYC: Harper & Row, 1965. 208 p. $3.50. 
pet Matre Lares aatal aviation pre ft 

values геро! y naval aviation pre- t 
students. USN SAM Res. Rep., 1965, No. 1s Proj. 
MF022.01.02-5001, Subtask 1, 6 p.—Changes in re- 
ported interpersonal values йш preflight training and 
the relationship among surveyed, self-rated, and peer- 
rated values were determined. Significant changes in 
mean scale scores occurred after 14 weeks of training 
and correlations between corresponding value scales 
ranged from .53 to .68. Difference in magnitude of the 
correlations among surveyed, self-, and peer-ra' 
interpersonal values were ‘ound and related to varia- 
tions in rater and reference frame.—USN SAM. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


781, Holmes, David S., & Watson, Robert I. (North- 
western U.) Early recollection and vocational choice. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 486-488. 
—The study tested the ‘Adlerian hypotheses that (a) the 
manifest content of freely associated early recollections 
(ERs) was related to the person’s vocational choice (a 
measure of the style of life) and that (b) the vocationally 
related ERs would have a more negative affective tone 
than similar ERs offered by another occupational 
group. The groups were equivalent on measures of 
socioeconomic class, medical history, and security 
feelings. The Ist hypothesis was supported in compari- 
sons of the freely associated ERs offered by teachers, 
nurses, and controls. When considering the affective 
tone of vocational: telated ERs of teachers,.significant 
results were foun which were in opposition to the 
Adlerian prediction. Nurses did not differ from controls 
on this measure. The affective tone of ERs associated 
with vocationally related stimuli did not differentiate 

between the groups.—Journal abstract. —— 
782. Kunert, Kenneth M. (U. California, Berke- 
* Jey) The psychological concomitants and determinants of 
vocational choice. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 
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783. McCall, John N. (State U. New York, Buffa- 
lo) Trends in the measurement of vocational interest. 
Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(1), 53-62. 
—Perhaps the most important developments were the 
culmination of Clark's (1961) work with skilled-trade 
interests and revisions of the SVIB. Purely psychometric 
matters such as item selection and weighting were 
handled most expertly, and the problem of coping with 
irrelevant response was given careful consideration. 
Conditions to date still indicate that psychologists know 
much better how to apply the mechanics of psycho- 
metrics to the construction of interest tests than how to 
explain what they measure.—P. D. Leedy. 

784. Sharron, Mark M. Toward self discovery: A 
program for youth in the war against poverty. Institute of 
Applied Psychology Review, 1965, 5(3), 124-129. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


785. Allen, Bernadene V., Wiens, Arthur N., Weit- 
man, Morris, & Saslow, George. (U. Oregon Med. 
Sch.) Effects of warm-cold set on interviewee б 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(5), 48 2. 
—This experiment was designed to investigate whether 
the noncontent, interviewee speech and silence variables 
would be altered by a preinterview set given to the 
interviewee. Set was introduced by means of 2 written 
paragraphs describing the interviewer; the paragraphs 
were identical except that 4 of them ше the words 
very warm and / the words rather cold. It was 
predicted that the cold-set group would have longer 
reaction time and shorter duration of utterance than the 
warm-set group. Ss were 40 male applicants for civil 
service positions. After reading the descriptive para- 
graphs, Ss were given a 45-min clinical, employment 
interview. Effects of the experimental set on the Ss’ 
speech and silence behavior were measured by the 
Interaction Recorder. As predicted, the cold-set group 
had шепну (р = .01) longer response latencies 
than the warm-set group. Contrary to the stated 

hypothesis, the set did not affect the speech duration 

length.—Journal abstract. 

‚786, Banas, Paul А. (U. Minnesota) An investiga- 

tion of transsituational moderators. Dissertation Ab- 

stracts, 1965, 26(2), 1158. 

787. Buel, William D. (Vernon Psychological Lab., 
се Ш.) ошарга! iw and the identification of 
creative research personnel. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1965, 49(5), 318-321.— Bio; жара data ite 
were weighted and cross-validated for the identification 
of creative research personnel. Significant linear, partial 
linear, multiple, and multiple-partial correlations are 
presented between no previous experience (NPE) and 
previous experience (PE) keys and a variety of creativity 
criteria. A behavioral and perceptual image of the 
creative scientist is presented, together with a discussion 
of the communality inherent in various criteria of 
«ашо abstract. 

788. Fine, Paul M., & Jennings, Charles L. Broo! 
AFB, Tex.) Coping and developtinatal theory: Sout 

bility to selective study of normal men. Aeromedical 
Reviews, 1965, No. 1-65, 37 p.—Adult coping patterns 
stem from stages of a universal developmental Sequence. 
These stages are described in terms of the type of 
psychologic mastery achieved during each one. Success- 
ful adaptation depends on personality Strength as well ° 
as coping techniques. A complete evaluation of an S 
must include measures of the "way" he functions 
(coping) and “how well” he functions (ego strength). 
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Tables illustrate the result of a preliminary research to 
show how coping devices may be observed, categorized, 
rated, and used on selection procedures. A research 
proposal is presented which utilizes a battery of 
psychologic tests to obtain estimates of ego strengths 
and coping styles and a questionnaire to obtain 
information about events during different develop- 
mental stages. (28 ref.) —J. A. Lucker. 

789. Gentry, Harold W., & Kenney, James В. (U. 
Georgia) A comparison of the organizational climates of 
Negro and white elementary schools. Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1965, 60(2), 171-179.—To determine (a) if faculties 
of Negro-elementary and white-elementary schools in a 
segregated-school system perceived the organizational 
climate of their schools differently and (b) if they did 
have different perceptions, where the differences lie. The 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire was 
administered to faculties of 45 Negro schools and 66 
white schools. Negro faculties perceived their schools as 
either Closed or Paternalistic; white faculties saw their 
schools as Open or Paternalistic.—Author abstract. 

790. Hobert, Robert D. (U. Minnesota) Moderating 
effects in the prediction of managerial success from 
psychological test scores and biographical factors. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(1), 478-479. 

791. Waters, Lawrence K. A study of statement 
attractiveness indices obtained under personal and social 
orientations. USN SAM Res. Rep., 1965, No. 44, Proj. 
MF022.01.02-5001, Subtask 1, 5 p.—Index deviation 
values for 2 indices of statement attractiveness, stressing 
either the personal or social acceptability of the 
statements, were correlated with each other, with 4 
other attractiveness indices obtained previously, and 
with frequencies of statement choice obtained under 4 
response sets. The correlation between the 2 indices and 
their relationship to previously obtained attractiveness 
indices and choice frequencies indicated the personal 
and socially oriented indices oe essentially the 
same attractiveness dimension for the cadet groups. The 
dimension appeared to be one of general desirability as 
contrasted to specific job (training program) desirabili- 
ty.—USN SAM. 


TRAINING 


.792. Chenzoff, Andrew P., & Folley, John D. (Ap- 
plied Sci. Assoc., Valencia, Pa.) Guidelines for training 
Situation analysis (TSA). NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. 
Rep., 1965, No. 1218-4, 190 р.—3 phases of TSA are 
described in detail: System Familiarization, Task Anal- 
ysis Method (TAM) and Training Analysis Procedure 
(TAP). System Familiarization provides an orientation 
to the training problem, the system structure and flow, 
and the equipment. TAM produces a set of task 
descriptions: Containing the information necessary for 
making training device decisions, TAP produces a 
ranking of tasks based upon the potential benefit to 
system performance as a result of training and the cost 
of that training —NAVTRADEVCEN. 

793. Cox, John A., & Boren, Lynn, M. (USA Air 
Defense Res. Unit, Ft. Bliss, Tex.) A study of backward 
chaining. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(5), 
270-274.—Training to perform a 72-action procedure 
on Nike Hercules equipment was given to 30 men. 3 
different training techniques were used, 10 men being 
trained with each technique. Ist, the actions were 
organized into 7 operant spans and taught in reverse 
chronological order. 2nd, the same Operant spans were 
taught in chronological order. 3rd, the complete pro- 


TA 
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cedure was taught without grouping actions into oper- 
ant spans. Each S was required to m the procedure 
to 1 perfect performance. The amount of training time 
was collected as the score for each S. Comparisons were 
made between the mean training times for the 3 
techniques. No differences larger than chance were 
found.—Journal abstract. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


794. Locke, Edwin A. (Cornell U.) The relationship 
of task success to task liking and satisfaction. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 379-385.—4 laboratory 
experiments are reported which examine the relation- 
ship between degree of task success and degree of liking 
for and satisfaction with the task. A number of different 
tasks, measures, and situations were used. In all cases 
there was clear evidence for a significant (positive) 
linear relationship between success and measures of 
liking and satisfaction. The major reasons given for 
liking a task involved attributes of the individual’s 
performance (e.g., improvement); reasons given for not 
liking a task most often involved attributes other than 
individual performance (e.g., the monotony of the 
task). (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

795. Tupes, Ernest C., & Kaplan, Marjorie N. A 
preliminary investigation of rater differences in officer 
effectiveness reports. USAF PRL TR No. 65-13, 9 
p.—The conclusions of the study were that rater 
differences on the OER did exist and that these were 
related to certain other characteristics of the raters. 
However, neither the differences nor the relationships 
were great enough in magnitude to be of practical 
value.—USAF PRL. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


796. Andrews, Ira R. (U. California, Berkeley) Job 
performance as a function of wage inequity. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(2), 1198. 

797, Hardin, Einar. (Michigan State U.) Perceived 
and actual change in job satisfaction. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 363-367.—Analysis of identi- 
fied questionnaire data collected from 196 office em- 
ployees at the start and end of a 6-mo period showed 
that change in overall job satisfaction as perceived at 
the end was a very poor, though statistically significant, 
proxy measure of change as computed from initial and 
terminal reports on levels of satisfaction. Perceived 
change in job satisfaction had zero regression on initial 
satisfaction but regressed very significantly on terminal 
satisfaction and on change in 14 job aspects as 
perceived at the end of the period. The findings cast 
serious doubts on the usefulness of the quasi- 
longitudinal design in studies of the impact of techno- 
logical and organizational changes upon job satisfac- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

798. Kay, Emanuel, & Meyer, Herbert H. (GE, 
Ossining, N.Y.) Effects of threat in a performance 
appraisal interview. Journal of A pplied Psychology, 1965, 
49(5), 311-317.—Real-life appraisal interviews con- 
ducted by 92 manager-subordinate pairs were studied 
intensively. Reactions of subordinates were systemati- 
cally obtained before and after their appraisal inter- 
views and the proceedings in the actual interviews were 
carefully documented by trained Os. Measures of* 
subsequent performance improvement realized as a 

‚ result of the appraisal interviews were taken 12 wk. 
Jater. The results indicated that a manager's attempts to 


Occupations. 


Glasgow, 
thorne researches: À comment. Human Relations, 1965, 


*None of the results, 1 
substantiation to the theory that the worker is primarily 
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assist a subordinate by pointing up improvement needs 
were likely to be perceived by the subordinate as 
threatening to his self-esteem and to result in defensive 
behavior. The greater the threat, the less favorable the 
attitude toward the appraisal system and the less the 
subsequent constructive improvement in job perform- 
ance realized. These reactions were strong to the extent 
that the subordinate had relatively low occupational 
self-esteem. Some practical implications for appraisal 
practices are cited.—Journal abstract. 

799. Mayeske, George W. (US Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.) Critical requirements of perfor- 
mance for accounting and budget personnel. Personnel 
Research Series, 1965, 65(2), ]-12.—Describes the 
critical incident method of determining the performance 


requirements for auditors and special agents and 


accounting and budget personnel and for developing a 
personnel performance information system for these 
The advantages of using performance 
records as source documents for many kinds of per- 
sonnel actions are explained. Various ways in which 


management can use the information contained in pools 
of critical incidents to aid decision-making in such areas 
as career programming, 
ating the relevance of training courses, 
the effects of program and 
trated,—A. S. Glickman. 


spotting training needs, evalu- 
› and appraising 
policy changes are illus- 


800. Mayeske, George W. (US Dept. Agriculture, 


Washington, D.C.) Critical requirements of perfor- 
mance for auditors and special алата Personnel Research 
Series, 1965, 65(3), 


112. (See 40:799). 
801. Parker, Treadway C. (Dunlap & Assoc., 


Darien, Conn.) The psychological environment and work 
group behavior. Personnel Administration, 1965, 28(5), 


26-31.—The complexities of work group behavior are 
discussed in terms of 3 dimensions: motivation, leader- 
ship climate, and worker autonomy. Several hypotheses 
bearing on productivity are presented. Studies suggested 
that work quality and productivity are unrelated, nor 
are attitudes and work performance except under 
certain circumstances.—Journal abstract. 


802. Sykes, A. J. M. (Scottish Coll. Commerce, 
Scotland) Economic interest and the Haw- 


18(3), 253-263.—The assertion of Roethlisberger and 
Dickson in their Management and the Worker that 
however, gave the slightest 


motivated. by economic interest,” is examined and 
found to be unsubstantiated and the evidence incon- 


clusive. “Possibly the most surprising feature of all is 


not the weakness of the case presented by Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson but the fact that, in spite of much 
criticism of the study, so many people have assumed for 
so long that they had produced clear proof of their 
assertion.” (16 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


803. Cangelosi, Vincent E., & Dill, William R. (U. 
Texas) Organizational learning: Observations toward a 
theory. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1965, 10(2), 
175-203.—The learning processes of a 7-man team 
during a semester’s involvement in a complex manage- 
ment decision exercise was examined. Organizational 
learning is postulated to involve 3 kinds of stress: 
discomfort, performance and disjunction.—A. J. 
Kubany. 


258." 


———— War 


40: 804-813 


804. Humble, John W. Improving management per- 
formance. Personnel Management, 1965, 47(373), 136- 
142.—Discusses what to include and what to avoid 
when introducing a management development program, 
the expectancies of chief executives, and the needs of 

. managers. "Important though techniques are, the suc- 
cess of a management development program depends 
finally on the attitude of mind of the chief execu- 
tive."—4. R. Howard. 5 

805. Leonard, Edwin D. Counseling and orat enl 
development. Personnel Administration, 1965, 28(5), 32- 
35.—Development of staff depends on the supervisor's 
attitude toward and skill in counseling. Current man- 
agement and research tend to support this view. 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 806. Marsh, Arthur. Why not teach more industrial 
relations? Personnel Management, 1965, 47(373), 144- 
150.—Managers find little prestige in personnel matters 
and do not recognize the inevitability of industrial 
conflict. Additional problems are poeg by the inability 

industrial relations 


feelings of solidarity with the work organization and 
with management were found, as wel i 


(Michigan State U.) A 


method to translate organizational effectivness into opera- 


Can its effectiveness be measured? P. 
anagement, 1965, 41373), 151-153.—The iere 


Wages received, 
extent of preparation for the comp: 


Power and management needs, and degree of employee 
гомег апа man s of 
identification with management aims,—4. R. У 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


810. Kotler, Philip. Behavioral 


models fc " 
Yers. Journal of Marketing, els for analyzing 


1965, 29(4), 37-45. 
6 


MILITARY AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


— Buyer behavioral models based on 5 major theories 
are contrasted: Marshallian man is concerned with 

rices and income and makes a fresh utility calculation 
before each purchase. Pavlovian man behaves in a 
largely habitual way; certain configurations of cues will 
set off the same behavior because of rewarded learning 
in the past. Freudian man's choices are influenced by 
motives and fantasies which take place deep within his 
private world. Veblenian man acts in a way which is 
зараб largely by past and present Social groups. 
Hobbesian man seeks to reconcile individual gain with 
organizational gain.—Journal abstract. 

811. Mills, Judson. (U. Missouri) Avoidance of dis- 
sonant information. Journal Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(4), 589-593. —Data which point to an 
explanation for a previous failure to show avoidance of 
dissonant information and which provide evidence that 
dissonant information is avoided were collected in 2 
experiments with the same basic procedure. College 
women ranked different products according to desira- 
bility, made a choice between 2, and then rated their 
interest in reading advertisements for each of the 
products. The rankings of desirability of the products 
and the ratings of interest in ads about them were 
highly correlated. When the ratings of interest for the 
chosen and rejected products were adjusted to eliminate 
differences due to their initial desirability, interest in ads 
for the chosen was positive; interest for the rejected was 
negative, that is, less than would be expected from the 
desirability of the product.—Journal abstract. 

812. Udell, Jon G. Can attitude measurement predict 
Consumer behavior? Journal of Marketing, 1965, 29(4), 
46-50.—Records the results of an application and 
testing of the Thurstone equivalent-intervals technique 
in the measurement of consumer attitudes toward a 
familiar promotional device: trading stamps. Over 400 
Pretest and 1400 test interviews in 3 states led to the 
conclusion that the Thurstone attitude indexes were 
predictive of the Stamp-saving behavior of the re- 
spondents. Some of the findings were: 90% of all 
respondents had favorable attitudes toward trading 
‚ а more favorable attitude toward 
families with less than average 


more favorable attitudes than 
men.—Journal abstract. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


813. Brown, D. W., & Friedman, H. D. (Sylvania 
M pane Visual-character 
п Sychology, 1965, 60(2), 295-300. 
—The automation of the task of the photo-interpreter is 
а specific application of work in Б recognition. It 
c lem by first describin 
the functions of the human photo-interpreter and then 


building а device that dupli 

plicates those functions 
Performance Of Ss faced with a detection task is 
escri in order to determine whether or not Ss 


re ne of detecting a 
~ in a 16-by-16 matrix of “Gs.” It was 
hypothesized that if detection times for the 4 quadrants 


scanning method, the mean 


— tie 


MILITARY AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


search times can be used to reveal the pattern em- 
ployed.—Author abstract. 

814. Trubmo, Don; Ulrich, Lynn, & Noble, Merrill 
E. (Kansas State U.) Verbal coding and display coding 
in the acquisition and retention of tracking skill. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 368-375.—120 Ss 
were trained on a pursuit tracking task with an irregular 
step-function input. Cues for coding the task were 
introduced via pretraining and rehearsal of a numerical 
code and by display overlays in a 2X 2X 3 design. 3 
levels of specificity of cues were provided by the 
overlays with the most specific condition providing a 
numerical code like that of pretraining. The results 
showed that both pretraining and display coding 
facilitated early reduction of tracking error, but that 
neither these nor rehearsal of the numerical code 
affected retention performance after 1 wk. Taken 
together, these findings suggested that the verbal and 
display cues were used in the early coding of the task, 
but were less important later in practice and at 
retention.—Journal abstract. 


40: 814-815 


Displays & Controls 
DRIVING & SAFETY 


815. Walker, Ronald E., Nicolay, Robert C., & 
Stearns, Charles R. (Loyola U.) Comparative accuracy 
of izing American and international road signs. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(5), 322-325. 
— This study investigated the hypothesis that symbol 
road signs (similar to the international signs) could be 
more accurately recognized than word road signs 
(typical of the American signs). The Ss were 81 college 
undergraduates. The hypothesis was significantly sup- 
ported under 2 conditions. Under 1 condition, both the 
symbols and signs were black; in the other, the symbols 
were black and red. A further phase of the study 
demonstrated the ease with which the symbol signs were 
learned. A simple memory test conducted 24 hr. after 
the learning indicated perfect recall of the symbol signs 
and their meaning. The potential significance of the 
results and research possibilities were discussed.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
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ABBREVIATIONS WHICH APPEAR IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


AFQT 
APA 

ASTIA 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend. 


BINOP 


CML 
GPL 
CTMM 
EPPS 
ETS 


FAA Civ. Aeromed. Res, Inst. Rep. 


HumRRO 
IMSSS 
IPAT 
JAMA 


Jyvaskyla Stud. Educ. Ps. ychol. Soc. Res. 


MA scale 
MAPW 
MMPI 
MPI 
NEA 
NIH 
NIMH 
NSF 
PARI 
PGR 
PRS 

Riv. Psicol. Soc. 


RSA 
SAV 
SVIB 
SVPB 
TAT 
VA 
WAIS 


WHO Tech. Rep. Ser. 


WISC 
NAVTRADEVCEN 
USA MRL 
USA OHEL 
USA PRO 
USAF AMRL 
USAF ARL 
USAF ASD 
USAF ESD 
USAF PRL 
USAF RTD 
USAF SAM 


USN Bur. Naval Pers. 


USN MNRU 
USN MRL 
USN PRA 
USN SAM 


Armed Forces Qualification Test 

American Psychological Association 

Armed Services Technical Information Agency 

Beihefie zur Schweizerischen Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendungen 

Bulletin de l'Institut National d'Etude du Travail et d'Orientation 
Professionnelle 

Czechoslovak Medicine, Annual of 

California Psychological Inventory 

California Test of Mental Maturity 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Educational Testing Service 

Federal Aviation Agency Civil Aeromedical Research Inst. Rep. 

Human Resources Research Office 

Inst. Mathematical Studies Social Sciences 

Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 

Journal of the American Medical Association 

Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, Psychology & Social Research 

Manifest Anxiety scale (Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale) 

Medical Association Prevention of War Bulletin 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Maudsley Personality Inventory 

National Education Association 

National Institute of Health 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Science Foundation 

Parental Attitude Research Instrument 

Psycho-Galvanic Response 

Personnel Research Series (US Dept. of Agriculture) 

Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio Italiano di Psicologia 
Generale e del Lavoro 

Rumanian Scientific Abstracts 

Slovenskej Akadémie Vied (Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

Strong Vocational Preference Blank 

Thematic Apperception Test 

Veterans Administration 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

World Health Organization Technical Report Series 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

USN Training Device Center 

USA Medical Research Laboratory 

USA Ordnance Human Engineering Laboratories 

USA Personnel Research Office 

USAF Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories 

USAF Aeromedical Research Laboratory 

USAF Aeronautical Systems Division 

USAF Electronic Systems Division 

USAF Personnel Research Laboratory 

USAF Research & Technology Division 

USAF School of Aerospace Medicine 

USN Bureau of Naval Personnel 

USN Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit 

USN Medical Research Laboratory 

USN Personnel Research Activity 

USN School Aviation Medicine 


о <x 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


This index supplements the classification of abstracts given in the Table of Contents, and is de- 


signed to lead the reader to subjects that are more speci 
fication. When many abstract numbers are listed 


than the general categories of the classi- 
a heading, the reader may simplify his task 


by matching the numbers found under the two or more headings that specify his particular interest. 


ABILITY (SEE ALSO ABILITY/VERBAL) 
181, 519, 524, 753, 33 
BILITY /VERBAL 


428 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO NEUROSIS, 
MENTAL DISORDER, PSYCHOSIS) 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO CLIN- 
ICAL PSYCHOLOGY) 
ABSENTEEISM. 


540 
ABSOLUTE JUDGMENT (SEE JUDGMENT) 
ABSTRACT (SEE ABSTRACTION) 
ABSTRACTION (SEE ALSO CONCEPT, GENER- 
ALIZATION, THINKING) 


601, 643 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVE- 
МЕМТ/АСАРЕМІН 
АССЕ! TION (SEE GRAVITY) 
ACCEPTANCE 
ACCIDENT em SAFETY) 
ACCLIMATIZATION SEs ADAPTATION) 
ACCOMMODATION/OPTICAL 
ACCULTURATION (SEE ALSO CONFORMITY, 
CULTURE) 


459 
MENT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION (SEE ALSO 
ACHIEVEMENT/OVER & UNDER) 


ACHIEVEMENT NEED Eos ALSO ASPIRATION 
LEVEL, EXPECTATION) 

ACIE EMENT TEST (SEE TEST/ACHIEVE- 

ACHIEVEMENT/ACADEMIC (SEE ALSO 


ACHIEVEMENT/PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC) 
, 753, 756. 


LED 

(SEE ALSO PREDICTION) 

Bar Arai said (SEE ALSO SOCIAL DESIRA- 
BILITY) 


42, 110 
ACTING OUT 
625 


232, 654 
ACUITY (SEE VISUAL ACUITY, AUDITORY 
THRESHOLD) 
ADAPTATION 
69, 101, 323 
ADAPTATION LEVEL 
ADAPTATION/SENSORY (SEE ALSO DARK 
ADAPTATION) 


ADJUSTMENT/PERSONAL & 
M L ADJUSTMENT) 


ADLER, A. 

ADMINISTRATION (SEE ALSO MANAGEMENT, 
ORGANIZATION, SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

ADMISSION (SEE ALSO SELECTION) 

ADOLESCENCE (SEE ALSO STUDENT/HIGH 
SCHOOL) 


439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 463, 548, 581, 
611, 614, 615, 616, 621, 784 
ADOPTION 


ADRENAL GLAND (SEE ALSO EPINEPHRINE, 
HORMONE) 

ADRENALIN (SEE EPINEPHRINE) 

ADULTHOOD 


447, 754 
Ар 
8 
AESTHETICS (SEE ALSO ART, CREATIVITY, 
MUSIC, LITERATURE) 
AFFECT (SEE ALSO EMOTION) 


62, 167 
AFFECTION (SEE LOVE, EMOTION) 


SOCIAL (SEE 


AFFECTIVE DISORDER (SEE ALSO DEPRES- 
zw MANIC DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS) 


AFFILIATION (SEE AFFILIATION NEED) 
AFFILIATION NEED 


ey (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


AFTEREFFECT/FIGURAL 

ANI ERESVECT/SRIRAL. 

AFTERIMAGE 

AGE AGE DIFFERENCES, AGING, GERI- 
ADULTHOO! 


ATRICS, р) 
161, 561 
AGGRESSION (SEE ALSO ANGER, HOSTILITY) 
Ж 382, 453, 517, 548. 


AIR 
роне ALSO PERSONNEL/MILITARY) 


AIRMAN (SEE PILOT, MILITARY PERSONNEL, 
AIR голоса: 
ALCOHOL (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


487 
ALCOHOL/DRINKING oF 
ALCOHOLISM 
455, 608, 609 
ALLERGY (SEE ALSO ASTHMA) 
ALLPORT, G. W. 
UAR (SEE ALSO LEARNING/MAZE) 


AMBIGUITY 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMNESIA 


109 
AMPHETAMINE 
293, 589, 621, 659 
Майы & AMYGDALECTOMY 
ANAL & ANALITY (SEE PSYCHOANALYTIC IN- 
TERPRETATION) 
ANA M vss (SEE ALSO. VARIANCE/ANALYSIS 


1,313 
ANALYZER 
ANGER (SEE ALSO AGORET 
ESSION, HOSTI! 
ANIMAL BEHAVIOR & ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ANIMALS (SEE ALSO SPECIFIC ANIMALS) 
206, 232, 274, 313, 31 |, 358, ^ 
1676 ы 8, 326, 348, 357, 358, 373, 


APPARENT DISTAN 

ICE (SEE DIST; J 
CEPTION/D ) ¢ DISTANCE, PER. 
AER MOVEMENT (SEE MOVEMENT/AP- 


PARI 
А! 
АТАРЫ: (SEE ALSO SELECTION) 
APPROACH (SEE ALSO АР! 5 
ИЧСЕ 'PROACH-AVOID- 


327 .` 
APPROACH-AVOIDANCE (SEE ALSO e 
FLICT) š SN 


APTITUDE (SEE ALSO TEST/APTITUDE) 
APTITUDE fest (SEE TEST/APTITU! 
ARCHIMEDES SPIRAL (SEE ILLUSION) 


uu 


ARCTIC (SEE ENVIRONMENT) - 
ARITHMETIC (SEE ALSO MATHEMATICS) 


5 
ARMY (SEE ALSO PERSONNEL/MILITARY, 
MILITARY) 
ARMY CLASSIFICATION BATTERY 


AROUSAL (SEE ALSO ATTENTION, ELECTRO. 
ENCEPHALOGRAPHY, VIGILANCE) 
120 
ART (SEE ALSO CREATIVITY, AESTHETICS, 
MUSIC, LITERATURE) 
RTICULATION 


695 
ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION (SEE DOMINANCE) 
TION EL (SEE ALSO 


ACHIEVEMENT NEED, E TATION) 
ASSIMILATION 
ASSOCIATION (SEE ALSO LEARNING) 
156, 157, 247 
ASSOCIATION/FREE 


(we 
108, 127, 426, 428, 552 
IATIONS (SEE ORGANIZATIONS) 
ASTHMA (SEE ALSO ALLERGY) 
ATHLETICS (SEE SPORTS) 
ATTENTION (SEE ALSO AROUSAL, DISTRAC- 
TION, VIGILANCE) 
119, 128, 129, 479, 640, 705 
ATTITUDE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, MA 
TERNAL ATTITUDES) 
169, 435, 443, 445, 479, 482, 488, 677 
ATTITUDE CHANGE 
кип SCALE 


ATTITUDE/INDUSTRY 
ATTITUDE/STUDENT 
AUDIENCE 
AUDIOGENIC SEIZURE 
AUDIOMETRY (SEE ALSO AUDITORY MEAS. 
UREMENT, DEAFNESS) 
1 


AUDITION (SEE ALSO COCHLEA, DEAFNESS. 
EAR, MASKING, SPEECH) 
192, 283, 324, 668, 721 
AUDITORY CORTEX & PROJECTION AREA 
210, 222, 284, 288 
AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION (SEE ALSO AU- 
DOMETEY. AUDITION) 


erga MEASUREMENT 
AUDITORY THRESHOLDS (SEE AUDITORY 
MEASUREMENT) 


AUTHORITARIANISM (SEE ALSO CALIFORNIA 
F ары CONFORMITY, DOGMATISM) 


AUTHORITY (SEE ALSO CONFORMITY, LAW. 
PARENT, SOCIAL POWER) 
AUTISM ER ALSO FANTASY) 


AUTOKINETIC EFFECT (SEE ALSO MOVE- 
MENT/APPARENT) 
AUTOMATION & AUTOMATA 


AUTOMOBILE (SEE DRIVING) 
ANTONOMIC (SEE NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTO- 


AUTONOMY (SEE ALSO DEPENDENCY) 
$41,749 


AVERSION & AVERSIVENI 
AVIATION Ра 
AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR 
241, 242, 358, 159, 360, 170 
AVOIDANCE LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
Ey 
(SEE ALSO AROUSAL, ATTEN- 
TION, VIGILANCE) 


BARBITURATE 

BATTERY (SEE TEST/BATTERY) 

BEHAVIOR (SEE A BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS) 
1,49, 54, 185, 544, 758 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


CHILD REARING 
413, 437 
CHILDHOOD & CHILDREN (SEE ALSO GIFTED, 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


9 
BEHAVIORISM 
BELIEF (SEE ALSO ATTITUDE) 
468, 483, 486, 493, 504 
BENDER-GESTALT TEST 
BENZEDRINE (SEE AMPHETAMINE) 
BIAS (SEE PREJUDICE) 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


320 
BINET-TEST (SEE STANFORD-BIN 


115, 394, 398, 399, 400, 401, 405, 406, 412, 425, 
428, 429, 430, 431, 592, 605, 611, 624, 655 
CHILDHOOD/ABILITY 


422, 759 
CHILDHOOD/ANXIETY IN 


ET) 
BIOCHEMISTRY (SEE ALSO HORMONE, ME- Un 
TAS CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT IN 
BIOGRAPHIES (SEE ALSO OBITUARIES) i 4029 EMOTIONAI IRBANCES IN 


CHILDH! L DISTU! 
395, 410, 622, 626, 627, 628, 630, 671, 675, 679 
CHILDHOOD/GIFTED (SEE GIFTED) 
ID / HANDICAPPED 
691, 695, 


CHILDHOOD/LEARNING IN 
121, 160, 197, 414, 415, 416, 418, 424, 746, 762, 


BIOLOGICAL RHYTHMS 
моо 
8 


IRD 
269, 271, 272, 278, 289, 300, 301, 323 


BIRTH 
623 766 
M ез (SEE PROJECTIVE TECH- CHILDHOOD/PERCEPTION IN 
84, 420 
BLINDNESS CHILDHOOD/PERSONALITY 


404, 433, 434, 436 
CHILDH: ID/PREFERENCES IN 
—D/PRI OOL 


SUGAR, CARDIOVASCULAR) ОО! 
CHILDHOOD/! 


203, 305 
BLOOD PRESSURE 421,144. 

DY CHILDHOOD/PSYCHOSIS IN 
BODY IMAGE CHILDHOOD/RETARDED (SEE MENTAL RE- 
BODY TYPE TARDATION 


) 
CHILDHOOD/SCHIZOPHRENIA IN (SEE SCHIZ- 
OPHRENIA (CHILDHOOD) 
CHIMPANZI 
CHLORPROMAZINE 


293 
CHOICE BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO DECISION 
MAKING, LEARNING/PROBABILITY) 
126, 195, 198, 399 
CLASS (SEE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, SOCIAL 


CLASS) 
CLASSIFICATION (SEE ALSO APPRAISAL, 


SELECTION) 
LASSROOM (SEE ALSO EDUCATION, SCHOOL, 


[s 
TEACHING) 


3 
BONE CONDUCTION (SEE AUDITION) 
BOOKS 


55 
BRAIN (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, NERVOUS 
SYSTEM/CENTRAL) 
12, 100, 214, 128, 323, 368 
BRAIN DAMAGE 


80, 608, 699, 700, 702, 703 
BRADY DISORDER (SEE ALSO VISUAL LESION) 
ESION 


223, 224, 225, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 234, 
235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 275 


BRAIN STEM 143, 752 
88 CLEFT LIP & PALATE 
BRAIN STIMULATION (SEE ALSO STIMULA- CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY cs PSYCHO- 
TION/CENTRAL) THERAPY/CLIENT. CENTERED) 
245, 249, 250, 252, 254, 255 CLINIC (SEÉ ALSO HOSPITAL) 


619, 680 
CLINICAL JUDGMENT 
NA PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO АВ- 


BRIGHTNESS (SEE ALSO LIGHT) 
BRIGHTNESS DISCRIMINATION 


CAFFEINE (SEE STIMULANT) 

CALIFORNIA F SCALE (SEE ALSO AUTHORI- 
TARIANISM, Е SCALE) 

CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 


814 
COGNITION (SEE ALSO REASONING, THINK- 
ING) 


63 
COGNITIVE DISSONANCE (SEE ALSO DIS- 
SONANCE) 


182 
COGNITIVE STYLE 

127, 188, 495, 546, 650 
COLD (SEE TEMPERATURE) 
COLLEGE (SEE ALSO EDUCATION, SCHOOL, 

STUDENT/COLLEGE) 

752,169 
COLLEGE COUNSELING (SEE COUNSELING) 
COLLEGE STUDENT (SEE STUDENT/COLLEGE) 
COLOR (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


40 
COLOR BLINDNESS 
COLOR PERCEPT ION 
82, 83, 84 


COLOR VISION 


ILOR-WORD 
COMMUNICATION (SEE ALSO JNFORMATION, 
LANGUAGE, SPEECH, VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 
5, 506, 508, 510, 567, 597, 720 


50, 441, 504, 505, 
COMMUNICATION/MASS 
COMMUNITY (SEE ALSO CULTURE, GROUP) 


755 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


595, 681 
COMPARATIVE, PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO ANI- 
MAL PSYCHOLOGY) 


565 
CARDIOVASC ES (SEE ALSO BLOOD, HEART) 
31 


CASE HISTORY 

664, 665, 668, 670, 672, 706 
CASEWORK MEE SOCIAL CASEWORK) 
cheese 

3 


CAT 
97, 102, 204, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 217, 218, 219, 
„ 222, 223, 235, 235, 240, 241, 242, 243, 247, 248, 
254, 255, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 264, 267, 
e 268, 270, 277, 279, 284, 285, 286, 288, 347, 
CATEGORICAL, BEHAVIOR 
CATHEXIS (SEE PSYCHOANALYTIC INTER- 
PRETATION, AFFECT) 
CATHOLIC 


471 
CAUSATION & CAUSALITY 
CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM (SEE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM/CENTRAL) 
CEREBRAL CORTEX (SEE ALSO BRAIN, VISUAL 
CORTEX, ‘AUDITORY CORTEX) 


211,213, 226, 257, 259, 265, 276 
; i ALSY (SEE ALSO PHYSICAL 


REAL COMPETITION (SEE ALSO CONFLICT, co- 
CERTIFICATION OPERATION, MOTIVATION) 

"702, 703, 104, 705 COMPREHENSION 

CHARACTER 


75 
COMPULSION (SEE МАМА, IMPULSIVENESS) 
COMPUTER & COMPUTATION 

23,41 
CON TION САМР 
CONCEPT (SEE ALSO ABSTRACTION, CONCEPT 

FORMATION, THINKING) 

36, 185, 188 
CONCEPT FORMATION 

184, 187, 419, 649. 


CHECK-LIST (SEE ALSO INVENTORY) 
CHEMICAL & CHEMISTRY 

27 
CHICKEN 


299, 328. 
CHILD GUIDANCE c GUIDANCE/CHILD) 
ПАТ! 


CHILD PSYCHIA R' 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


dc 


CONDITIONAL GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 
(SEE GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE) 

CONDITIONED EMOTIONAL RESPONSE 

CONDITIONED REFLEX ics ALSO 
TIONING/CLASSICAL, RI FLEX) 


252, 346, 34T 
CONDON RESPONSE 
CONDITIONING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


83, 245, 255, 303, 305, 349, 430, 431, 719 
CONDITIONING/AVOIDANCE 


357 
CONDITIONING/CLASSICAL 


313 
CONDITIONING/EYELID 
CONDITIONING/INTEROCEPTIVE 
CONDITIONING /OPERANT 
52, 345, 489, 766 
CONDITIONING/VERBAL 
CONE (SEE RETINA) 
CONFERENCE (SEE SYMPOSIUM) 
CONFLICT (SEE ALSO COMPETITION, LEARN- 
ING/AVOIDANCE) 
264, 476, 520, 686, 690 
CONFORMITY (SEE ALSO AUTHORITARIAN- 
ISM, GROUP INFLUENCE, SOCIAL POWER) 
CONSCIENCE 
430, 431, 536 
CONSCIOUSNESS (SEE. ATTENTION, AWARE- 
NESS, UNCONSCIOUS) 
CONSONANCE (SEE DISSONANCE) 
CONSTANCY 


64, 644 
CONSULTING 


CONSUMER 
CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 
810, 811, 812 
CONSUMER PREFERENCE (SEE CONSUMER 
BEHAVIOR) 


CONTEXT 
194, 511, 764 


CONTRAST 
CONTRIBUTION & CRITICISM 
CONTROL (SEE ALSO DISPLAY) 


170 
CONVULSION (SEE ELECTROCONVULSIVE 
SHOCK, EPILEPSY, SEIZURE) 
COOPERATION 


720 
COORDINATION 
CORRELATION (SEE ALSO STATISTICS) 
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MONO S моон, МОУЕМЕ! 
RCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION, 
MOTION) е 
MOTION MINES (SEE FILM) 
MOTION SICKNI 
MOTIVATION (SEE A ALSO DRIVE, FEAR, GOAL, 
PETES NEED, REINFORCEMENT) 


105, 802 
MOTIYAHON/LEARNING (SEE MOTIVATI 
LEARNING im 
MOTOR (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, LEARN- 
ING, bed MUSCLE) 


vi 


MOTOR DISORDER 
MOTOR LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/MOTOR) 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE ALSO COORDI- 
NATION, SPORTS) 
22, 130, 140, 292, 296, 54' 
MOTOR SKILL (SEE MOTOR. PERFORMANCE) 
MOUSE 
244, 290, 320, 321, 331, 382, 383, 386 
MOVEMENT (SEE ALSO MOVEMENT/AP- 
ESO 
74, 77,3 
MOVEMENT/APPARENT (SEE ALSO AUTO- 


KINETIC EFFECT) 


53,77 
MULLER-LYER ILLUSION 
MURDER (SEE HOMICIDE) 
MUSCLE (SEE ALSO ELECTROMYOGRAPHY) 


51, 103, 138, 140, 215, 216, 311 


пс 
46, 150, 490, 584, 585, 768, 770 
MUTISM 
MYSTICISM 
MYTH & MYTHOLOGY 


NARCISSISM 
402, 602 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 
NAVY 
NEED (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT NEED, MO- 
pone 


NEED" ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVEMENT 
NEED) 

NEGRO 
460, 46 

NEONATE SEE ALSO INFANCY) 


NERVE (SEE ALSO OPTIC NERVE) 
206, 207, 236, 263 
NERVOUS SYSTEM (SEE ALSO NEXT 
INGS) 


232 

NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTONOMIC 
220 

NERVOUS SYSTEM/CENTRAL 
208, 645 


NERVOUS SYSTEM/DISORDER 
NERVOUS SYSTEM/TYPE 
NESTING BEHAVIOR 
NEUROLOGY 

E db 215, 216, 219, 220 
NEUI 


E 
NEUROPHYSIOLOGY SEE NEUROLOGY) 
NEUROSIS & NEUROTICISM 

347, 623, 624, 625, 629, 672 
NEUROSIS/EXPERIMENTAL 
NEWS & NEWSPAPER (SEE COMMUNICATION/ 


MASS) 
NOISE (SEE ALSO AUDITION, SOUND) 
90, 131, 287 
NONDIRECTIVE THERAPY "rex PSYCHOTHER- 
APY/CLIENT CENTERED) 
NONSI n & NONSENSE бү LLABLES 


150, 
NORM SEE ALSO CONFORMITY) 
426 
NOVELTY 
399 
NUMBER (SEE ALSO MATHEMATICS) 
176, 186, 189, 190 
NURSING & NURSES (SEE ALSO MEDICINE) 


NUTRITION (SEE FOOD) 
писме (SEE ALSO EYE MOVEMENT) 


HEAD- 


Logd (SEE ALSO EATING, FOOD) 


OBITUARIES 

OBSERVATION 

OBSERVATION/NATURAL 
OBSESSION 


OCCUPATION (SEE ALSO PERSONNEL/INDUS- 
TRIAL, WORK, Y EVALUATION) 


778, 784, 786, 80; 
OCCUPATIONA; ^q c HOICE 
440, 781, 782 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST “(SEE ALSO 


Сш VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK) 


OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL. 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 

OLD AGE (SEE GERIATRICS, GERONTOLOGY) 
ORAE LIN (SEE SMELL) 


US 
OPERANT BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO CONDITION- 


INGJOPERA NT) 


рте 


OPINION 
486 
OPTIC NERVE 
274,285 
OPTICAL ACCOMMODATION (SEE ACCOM- 
MODATION/OPTICAL) 
ORGANIZATION (SEE ALSO BUSINESS, GOV- 
ERNMENT) 


808 
ORGANIZATIONS (SEE ALSO AMERICAN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION) 
ORIENTATION 
ORIENTING RESPONSE 
OVERLEARNING (SEE LEARNING/OVER) 
OXIGEN (SEE ALSO ANOXIA) 


PAIN 


133 
PAIRED ASSOCIATE LEARNING (SEE LEARN- 
ING/PAIRED ASSOCIATE) 
PAIRED COMPARISON 
PALSY (SEE CEREBRAL PALSY) 
PARALYSIS (SEE PHYSICAL DISABILITY, 
BRAIN DISORDER, CEREBRAL PARALYSIS) 
PARANOIA (SEE ALSO  SCHIZOPHRENIA/ 
PARANOID) 
476, 635 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO EXTRASEN- 
SORY PERCEPTION) 
PARENT (SEE ALSO PARENT-CHILD RELA- 
TIONS) 
387, 437, 450, 496 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONS) 
398, 435, 436, 441, 442 
PARKINSON'S DISEASE 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 
PATIENT (SEE ALSO. PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT) 
PAVLOV & PAVLOVIANISM (SEE ALSO CONDI- 
TIONING/CLASSICAL) 
PEACE 
453 
PEACE CORPS 
PEERS (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


412 
PEER RATING (SEE ALSO RATING) 
PERCEPTION (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 
SUBCEPTION) 
59, 63, 93, 186, 189, 190, 658, 721 
PERCEPTION/DEPTH 


64, 66, 74, 326 
PERCEPTION/FORM 
67 
PERCEHTION/MOROR 
„77 
PERCEPTION/SIZE 
58, 65, 68, 70, 395 
PERCEETION/ED CHE (SEE SOCIAL PERCEP- 
ION) 
PERCE ON SA 
7 
PERCEPTION/SPEED 
PERCEPTION/THEORY 


PERCEPTION/TIME 
PERCEPTION/VISUAL (SEE VISUAL PERCEP- 


(SEE ALSO 


TION) 
PERCEPTION/WEIGHT - 
PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE (SEE DEFENSE/PER- 


CEPTUAL) 
PERCEPTUAL LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
PERCEPTUAL) 
PERFORMANCE (SEE ALSO PERFORMANCE 
TEST, JOB PERFORMANCE) 
120, 448, 537, 798. 
PERFORMANCE TEST 


38, 547 
PER EE 
79: 
PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE (SEE ED- 
WARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHED- 


ULE) 
PERSONALITY (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
23, 387, 438, 477, 478, 518, 522, 539, 778 
PERSONALITY CHANGE 
PERSONALITY CORRELATES 
316, 520, 540, 551, 775. 
PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS (SEE PERSONALITY 
MEASUREMENT, TEST/PERSONALITY) 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY (SEE INVENTORY, 
PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT) 
PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 
PERSONALITY TEST (SEE TEST/PERSONALITY) 
PERSONALITY THEORY 


507 

PERSONALITY TRAIT (SEE ALSO INVENTORY) 
545 

PERSONALITY/ASSESSMENT 
607 


PERSONALITY/CHILDHOOD 
HOOD/PERSONALITY) 


(SEE CHILD- 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


NERO NACE DEVETOM 
PERSONNEL (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
540, 787, 789, 791 
PERSONNEL/INDUSTRIAL 
800, 806, 809 
PERSONNEL/MILITARY 
PERSONNEL/PSYCHOLOGICAL 


17 
PERSUASION 
483 


PHENOMENOLOGY 
PHENYLKETONURIA 
PHILOSOPHY 


5,449 
PHOBIA (SEE ALSO FEAR, ANXIETY) 
626, 628, 671 
PHONEME (SEE PHONETICS, WORD) 
PHONETICS (SEE ALSO SPEECH) 


E 
PHOTIC (SEE LIGHT) 
PHOTOGRAPH 


195, 813 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION (SEE EDUCATION/ 
PHYSICAL) 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP (SEE ALSO BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, CHILDHOOD/HANDICAPPED) 
444, 673, 689, 690, 698, 775 
PHYSICIAN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
PHYSIOLOGY (SEE ALSO ELECTROPHYSIOL- 


OGY) 

PHYSIOLOGY /SENSORY 
4,212 

PHYSIQUE 
562 

PIAGET, J. 


3, 


PIGEON 
293, 359, 360, 364, 371, 379 


PHEN (SEE ALSO AUDITION) 
PITUITARY (SEE GLAND HORMONE, ENDO- 


CRINE) 
PK (SEE PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 
PLACEBO (SEE ALSO DRUG EFFECTS) 
PLAY (SEE ALSO RECREATION, SPORTS) 


427 
POISSON DISTRIBUTION (SEE DISTRIBUTION, 
MATHEMATICS) 


POLICE 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


419 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
POLITICS 

248, 484 
POLYGRAPH 

2 


66 
POPULARITY (SEE ALSO SOCIAL DESIRABIL- 


ITY) 
PORTEUS MAZE (SEE MAZE) 
POTENTIAL/EVOKED (SEE ALSO ELECTRICAL 
ACTIVITY) 
273, 277, 281, 282, 283, 288 
POWER/SOCIAL (SEE SOCIAL POWER) 
PRACTICE 


171 С 
PREDICTION (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT/PRE- 
DICTION OF ACADEMIC) 
617, 622, 786 
PREFERENCE 
PREGNANCY 
312, 623, 664 
PREJUDICE (SEE ALSO ATTITUDE) 
PRENATAL 
PRESTIGE (SEE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, 
SOCIAL CLASS, STATUS) 
PRISON (SEE ALSO CRIME & CRIMINALS) 
PRISON INMATE 
PROBABILITY (SEE ALSO LEARNING/PROB- 
ABILITY) 
135, 494 
PROBABILITY LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
PROBABILITY) 
PROBLEM SOLVING (SEE ALSO CHOICE BE- 
HAVIOR, DECISION MAKING) 
185, 493, 746. 
PRODUCTIVITY 
PROFILE (SEE SCORE & SCORING) 
PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION (SEE ALSO 
TEACHING MACHINE) 
141, 712, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 764 
PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST 
PROG! 
PROJECTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE MECHAN- 


ISM) 
PROJ! Lcnve "TECHNIQUE (SEE ALSO ROR- 
SCHACH, TAT) 
43, 538, 555, 556, 557, 558 


ХА VH .. 


PROPAGANDA (SEE PERSUASION, COMMUNI- 

PROPRIOCEPTION (SEE KINESTHESIS, VES- 
TIBULAR SENSE) 

PROTESTANTISM (SEE RELIGION) 

PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS (SEE PSYCHODI- 
AGNOSIS) 

PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT (SEE ALSO PATIENT) 

561, 566, 578, 588, 590, 596, 597, 610, 635 
PSYCHIATRIST 


14,17 
IRENOILM (SEE ALSO PSYCHOTHERAPY) 


34, 656, 657 
Dee eee en (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 


571, 604, 664 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/INTERPRETATION 

389, 390, 391, 393, 402, 532, 598, 599, 600, 601, 

602, 603, 605, 606, 624, 665, 672 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/THEORY 


647 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/THERAPY 
PSYCHODIAGNOSIS (SEE ALSO DIAGNOSIS) 
388, 573, 737 
PSYCHODRAMA (SEE ALSO PSYCHOTHER- 
‘APY /GROUP) 
PSYCHOKINESIS (PK) (SEE PARAPSYCHOL- 


OGY 
SHE WWW TESTS (SEE TESTS & TEST- 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
17,773 
PSYCHOLOGY 
1 
PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 
PSYCHOMETRICS 
PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE) 
PSYCHONEUROSIS (SEE NEUROSIS) 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY (SEE ALSO ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 


546, 550 
PSYCHOPATHY (SEE MENTAL DISORDER) 
PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY (SEE ALSO DRUG 


EFFECTS) 
POOP S (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
I 


57 
PSYCHOPHYSICS/METHOD 
PSYCHOPHYSICS/SCALES 


28 
PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY (SEE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
PSYCHOSIS & PSYCHOTICS (SEE ALSO MEN- 
TAL DISORDER, SPECIFIC PSYCHOSES) 
625, 631, 632, 633, 634, 669 
PSYCHOSIS/CHILDREN (SEE CHILDHOOD/ 
PSYCHOSIS IN). 
PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER (SEE ALSO PSY- 
CHOSOMATIC MEDICINE) 


660, 661, 663 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


662 
PSYCHOTHERAPY (SEE ALSO PSYCHOANAL- 
YSIS, MILIEU THERAPY, THERAPY) 
475, 567, 570, 574, 575, 576, 578, 580, 584, 637, 


73 
PSYCHOTHERAPY /CHILDREN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/CLIENT CENTERED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY /GROUP 

581, 582, 583 
FSYCHOTHERAXY eh Asa IN 

57; 


PUBERTY 
PUBLIC OPINION (SEE OPINION) 
PULSE (SEE BLOOD, CARDIOVASCULAR, 


HEAR’ 
PUNISHMENT. (SEE ALSO DISCIPLINE, REIN- 
FORCEMENT/N BOATE] 
1 


Q-SORT 


580 
QUESTIONNAIRE ee ALSO CHECK LIST, IN- 
VENTORY, SCALE, SURVEY) 
31 


RABBIT 

220, 221, 245, 246, 273, 297, 329, 333,334 
RACE (SEE ETHNOLOGY) 
RADIATION 


308, 309. 
RADIO (SEE COMMUNICATION/MASS) 
pur 
RAT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
t АН 225, 231, 239, 275, 291, 302, 306, 
309, 312,339, 361, 372 


RAT/ACHYTQ Г 
„ 251, 310, 342 


307, 308, 


RAT/AVOIDANCE IN 
RAT/DEPRIVATION IN 
35 


RAT/DISCRIMINATION IN 
19, 350, 351, 354, 417. 
RAT/DRUG EFFECTS IN 


RAT/LEARNING IN. 

224, 229, 230, 340, 341, 343, 344, 345, 349, 363, 417 
дарт IN 

, 310, 337 

ВАТ, M ET IN 


37, 362, 365, 366, 367 
FAT а ООА REINFORCEMENT IN ч 
RATING (SEE ALSO РЕЕК RATING, RATING 
SCALE) 


795 
RATING SCALE. 
RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST (SEE 
PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TI 
ret INHIBITION (SEE INHIBITION/RE- 


), 
READABILITY (SEE LEGIBILITY) 
REACTION TIME 
60, 61, 128, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 


140, 651, 

READING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADING) 
75, 434, 516, 764, 765, 769 

REDING DEFICIENCY 


ауе (SEE ALSO COGNITION, THINK- 


RECALL (SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECOGNITION, 
RETENTION) 


105, 176, 416 
RECOGNITION (SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECALL, 
RETENTION) 
72,75, 81, 514 
RECREATION 
REFERENCE GROUP (SEE ALSO GROUP) 


REFLECTANCE (SEE ALSO BRIGHTNESS) 
Reece ALSO CONDITIONED REFLEX) 


23 
REGRESSION 
REHABILITATION (SEE ALSO REHABILITA- 
HONIVOCATIONAL, COUNSELING) 


D 
REHABILITATION/VOCATIONAL. 
676, 786 


REINFORCEMENT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
EE DISCIPLINE, KNOWLEDGE OF RE- 


5 "s 151, 169, 170, 249, 343, 368, 369, 414, 
REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE 


REINFORCEMENT/DELAYED 
сн 
u ENT/NEGATIVE (SEE ALSO PUN- 
ISHMENT) ! оин 


ul 
REINFORCEMENT /PARTIAL 
REINFORCEMENT/SECONDARY 
RIEIKFORCEMI ENT/VERBAL 


RELIABILITY 

RELIGION (SEE ALSO CULTURES) 
466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471 

uu ISCENCE. 


ber vim (SEE ALSO DEFENSE MECHAN- 


RESEARCH (SEE ALSO EXPERIMENTATION) 
9, 17, 21, 14 


RESPIRATION 


122 
RESPONSE (SEE ALSO RESPONSE LATENCY, 
DELAYED RESPONSE, SET/RESPONSE) 
31. 56, 126, 139, 185, 194, 221, 357, 365, 763 
RT ONE LATENCY 
1 


RETARDATE (SEE MENTAL RETARDATION) 
RETENTION (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, MEM- 
MA uet: RECOGNITION, REMINIS- 


158, 164, 174, 175, 728, 747, 814 
RETICULAR FORMATION 


, 256 
RETINA (SEE ALSO ELECTRORETINOG- 
RAPHY, EYE) 
78, 212 
REVIEWS 
REWARD (SEE ALSO REINFORCEMENT) 


1 
RIGIDITY (SEE ALSO STEREOTYPE) 
121, 448 
RISK TAKING 
191,435 
вор (SEE RETINA) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


ROLE (SEE ALSO ROLE PLAYING) 
642 

ROLE PLAYING 
685 


RORSCHACH TEST (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
INGS, PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE) 
433, 553, 554, 557, 629 
RORSCHACH TEST/DIAGNOSIS 
RORSCHACH TEST/RESPONSES 


40 
ROSENZWEIG PICTURE FRUSTRATION STUDY 
555, 559 


ROTARY PURSUIT (SEE ALSO TRACKING) 

RUNNING (SEE ALSO ACTIVITY, MOTOR PER- 
FORMANCE, SPORTS) 

UL (SEE ALSO COMMUNITY, FARMING, 


RBAN) 
RUSSIA (SEE USSR) 


SAFETY (SEE ALSO DRIVING) 
SALARY (SEE WAGE) 
SALIVATION 

SALT (SEE SODIUM CHLORIDE) 
SAMPLE 


30 
SATIATION 
518 


SCALE (SEE ALSO SPECIFIC SCALES, INVEN- 
TORY, RATING SCALE, TEST) 


28, 36 
SCALING (SEE ALSO MEASUREMENT) 
24, 186, 189, 190 
SCHEDULE (SEE ALSO EDWARDS PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE SCHEDULE) 


676 
SCHIZOPHRENIA (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
151, 638, 639, 640, 642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 647, 
648, 649, 650, 652, 653, 655 
SCHIZOPHRENIA /CHILDHOOD 
656, 657 


SCHIZOPHRENIA /CHRONIC 
583, 636, 651, 658 

SCHIZOPHRENIA /PARANOID 
641 


SCHIZOPHRENIA /PROCESS-REACTIVE 
SCZ OR MRENL TREATMENT 


SCHOOL (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, CLASS- 
ROOM, COLLEGE, EDUCATION) 


7 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVE- 
MENT/ACADEMIC) 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


498, 755 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
789 


SCHOOL LEARNING 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 


773 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
SCIENCE 

19, 20, 533. 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
SCIENTIST. 


787 
БОКЕ & SCORING 
u 


SECURITY (SEE ALSO INSECURITY) 
SEGREGATION (SEE INTEGRATION) 
SEIZURE (SEE ALSO AUDIOGENIC SEIZURE, 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK, EPILEPSY) 
SELECTION (SEE ALSO ADMISSION, AP- 
PRAISAL) 
787, 788, 790. 
SELF (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
63, 483, 549, 570, 798 
SELF-CONCEPT 


674 
SELEEYALUATION 


21 
SELF-IMAGE 
562,613 
SELF-PERCEPTION 
SELF-STIMULATION 
SELLING (SEE ADVERTISING, CONSUMER BE- 
HAVIOR, BUSINESS) 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 


481, 557 
SEMANTICS (SEE ALSO MEANING, MEAN- 
INGFULNESS) 
SENILITY (SEE GERIATRICS) 
SENSATION 
SENSE 


17 
SENSITIVITY 
SENSORY DEPRIVATION (SEE DEPRIVATION/ 
SENSORY) E 
SENSORY PROCESSES 
287, 319, 719 
SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 
SEPARATION EXPERIENCE 


438 
SERIAL LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/SERIAL) 


Vill 


SET (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, EXPECTA- 
TION) 


94, 555, 785 
SET/LEARNING (SEE LEARNING SET) 
SET/RESPONSE 
SEX (SEE ALSO CASTRATION, MATING BE- 

HAVIOR, OEDIPUS) 


377, 398 
SEX DIFFERENCES 
558 
SEX ROLE (SEE ALSO MASCULINITY, FEMI- 
NINITY) 


474 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO MATING BE- 
HAVIOR) 


382, 383 
SEXUAL DEVIATION (SEE ALSO HOMOSEXU- 
ALITY) 


665, 666 
SEXUALITY . 
SHOCK THERAPY (SEE PSYCOTHERAPY, 
TREATMENT) 
SHOCK & SHOCK INTENSITY (SEE ALSO 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK) 
351 
SHOCK/ELECTROCONVULSIVE (SEE ELEC- 
TROCONVULSIVE SHOCK) 
SIBLING 
SIGN 
815 
SIGNAL 
126, 139, 324, 724 
SIGNIFICANCE/STATISTICAL (SEE ALSO STA- 
TISTICS) 
SIMILARITY 


169 
SIMULATION 
180 


SIZE CONSTANCY (SEE CONSTANCY) 

SIZE PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION /SIZE) 
SKIN (SEE ALSO CUTANEOUS NSITIVITY, 
PAIN, TOUCH, TEMPERATURE 


LEEP DEPRI- 


TION) 
100, 102, 103, 245, 253, 254, 266, 267, 268, 270, 
277, 286, 294, 632 
SE DEPRIVATION 
SMELL 
339 
SMOKING 
551, 565, 579 
SOCIAL 
380, 394, 413, 709. 
SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE (SEE ALSO SOC! 
SIRABILITY, SOCIOMETRIC STATUS; 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT (SEE ADJUSTMENT/ 
PERSONAL & SOCIAL) 
EH APPROVAL (SEE SOCIAL ACCEPT- 
ANCE) 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR/ANIMAL 
373, 374, 381, 385 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR/HUMAN 
406 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
15, 449, 616, 687, 688. 
SOCIAL CHANGE 
454 


SOCIAL CLASS (SEE ALSO SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS) 
461, 488 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY (SEE ALSO SOCIAL 
SO ENCE ACQUIESCENCE) 


SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE (SEE ALSO ED- 
tine PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHED- 


42 
SOCIAL DISTANCE 
458, 462 
SOCIAL FACTOR 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE (SEE ALSO GROUP IN- 
gest 
48! 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 
491, 496 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
SOCIAL PERCEPTION 
477, 484, 513, 543, 581, 736 
SOCIAL POWER 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE (SEE ALSO SOCIAL 
CLASS, SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS) 
БОСАТ WELFARE, (SEE ALSO SOCIAL CASE- 
) 


465, 688 
SOCIALIZATION 
454 


SOCIETY (SEE ALSO CULTURE) 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SEE ALSO SOCIAL 


— a —Ó2 


= 


CLASS, SOCIAL STRUCTURE) 
* 421,465, 517, 615 
SOCIOLOGY 
SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 
590, 611, 814 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS (SEE ALSO SOCIAL 
ACCEPTANCE, SOCIAL DESIRABILITY) 
SOCIOMETRY 
SOCIOPATHY 
SODIUM CHLORIDE 
SOMI oe (SEE ALSO KINESTHESIS, SKIN) 
SORTING (SEE CATEGORICAL BEHAVIOR) 
SOUND (SEE ALSO AUDITION, LOUDNESS, 
NOISE) 
90, 319, 692, 702, 703, 725 
SOUND LOCALIZATION 
SPACE FLIGHT 
SPACE ORIENTATION (SEE ORIENTATION) 
SPACE PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/ 


SPACE) 
ЗЕ EDUCATION (SEE EDUCATION/SPE- 


CIA 

SPECIES (SEE ANIMALS) 

SPEECH (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, VOICE, 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 


766, 785 
SPEECH ARTICULATION (SEE ARTICULA- 


TION) 

SPEECH INTELLIGIBILITY (SEE ALSO SPEECH 
PERCEPTION) 

SPEECH PERCEPTION (SEE ALSO SPEECH IN- 
TELLIGIBILITY) 

SPEECH THERAPY 


694 
SPEECH/DEFECTIVE (SEE ALSO SPEECH 
THERAPY, STUTTERING) 
694, 695 
SPEED 


67 
s PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/ 
5 D) 
SPIRAL AFTEREFFECT (SEE AFTEREFFECT/ 
SPIRAL) 
SRORTS (SEE ALSO PLAY, RECREATION) 
1 


| 
STAMMERING (SEE STUTTERING) 
STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


STARTLE 

STATISTICS (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 
MATHEMATICS, MEASUREMENT, VARI- 
NCE} 


26, 27, 28, 30, 44 
STATISTICS/ESTIMATION 
STATISTICS/NONPARAMETRIC 
STATUS (SEE ALSO SOCIAL CLASS, SOCIAL. 
STRUCTURE, SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS) 


SU 


2 
STIMULANT : $ 
STIMULATION (SEE ALSO BRAIN, ELEC- 


О! 
263, 285, 481, 544 
STIMDEATION/ CENTRAL 
2 
STIMULUS 
56, 68, 73, 91, 149, 236, 348, 353, 555 
STIMULUS GENERALIZATION (SEE GENERAL- 
IZATION/STIMULUS) 
STIMULUS INTENSITY 
STOMACH 
STORY 
STRATEGY 
STRESS (SEE ALSO STRESS/PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
CONFLICT, DISASTER) 
72, 96, 312, 523, 547 
STRESS/PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 
STROOP COLOR WORD TEST (SEE COLOR- 


WORD) 
STUDENT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
38, 160, 458, 745. 
STUDENT/COLLEGE 
39, 104, 119, 143, 462, 485, 772. 
STUDENT/GIFTED (SEE GIFTED) 
STUDENT/GRADUATE 
STUDENT/HIGH SCHOOL. 
446, 460, 531, 771 
STUDENT/MEDICAL 
STUDY 


449 
STUTTERING (SEE ALSO SPEECH/DEFECTIVE) 
SUBCEPTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE/PERCEP- 

TUAL) 
SUCCESS (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, FAIL- 

URE) 


135, 794 
SUCKING 


SUGAR 
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816. Kaplan, Abraham. (U. Michigan) The conduct 
of inquiry: Methodology for behavioral science. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publishing Co., 1963. xix, 
428 p., $8.00.—P. C. Apostolakos. 


OBITUARIES 


HISTORY 


817. Altschule, Mark D. (McLean Hosp., Waverley, 
Mass.) The pneuma concept of the soul. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 1(4), 314-320, 
—An encapsulated history of the “pneuma” basis to 
psychological phenomena, from ancient Greek and 
Egyptian times to the present era.—C. M. Franks. 

818. Eng, Erling W. (VA Hosp., Lexington, 
Ky.) The significance of the self-portrait and the mirror 
in Renaissance developments in psychology. Proceedings 
of the X International Congress of the History of Science, 
1964, 2, 1045-1047. 

819. Feldman, Раш E. (Topeka State Hosp., To- 
peka, Kan.) Ancient psychopharmacotherapy. ulletin 
% the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(5), 256-263.—J. 7. 

las. 

820. Kling, J. W. (Brown U.) Harold Schlosberg: 
Ап appreciation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
473-474,—Harold Schlosberg served psychology for 
almost 4 decades, providing constructive and imagina- 
tive leadership as a scientist, a teacher, and an 
administrator. In each of these roles, he made contribu- 
tions of lasting significance to the science and the 
profession of psychology. —Journal abstract. 

821. Kuiper, Р. С. Diltheys Psychologie und ihre 
Beziehung zur Psychoanalyse. [Dilthey's psychology and 
its relationship to psychoanalysis.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 
1965, 19(5), 241-249.—Dilthey, in his 1894 paper on “А 
descriptive and analytic psychology" —as contraste 
with an “explanatory psychology” —treated the follow- 
ing topics: structure and development, drives as central 
to experiencing, the linkage of psychology with biology, 
and adaptation. Despite these parallels with psycho- 
analysis, Freud's discovery of unconscious motives 
rooted in infantile sexuality remains а 
ence. Psychoanalysis can, however, pr 
they's distinction. between а 
standing and an explanatory mu that uses 
models, inasmuch as there is still a tendency for such 
models to develop “а life of their own" which interferes 
with the psychologist’s efforts to understand others.—E. 
W. Eng. ç 

822. Larson, Cedric A., & Sullivan, John J. (New 
York U. Sch. Education) Watson's relation to Titch- 


79 


ener. Journal of the Híst h i cí 

1965, 109. SS e EL, tara Бона 
. Pattison, E. M. Contemporary view, 

косар, Journal of Religion & Health, ars 


ger ag) Pita о. Мей, Palo 
mise Mentis “Berkeley, Cali: U. Сайыш Pres, 
USENET Greca rns as 
ipn буты EZ oo el 
1965, Pp. 1167-1175, : .) NYC: Dover, 


PHILOSOPHY 


826. Cook, John W. (U. Oregon) Wit 
privacy. Philosophical Review, 1965, P AA. 
—Our sensations are "private" in the sense that we can 
keep them to ourselves but in no other meaningful 
sense. Hence, the idea designated by the phrase "private 
language" is “irremediably confused." —H. Ruja. 

827. Malcolm, Norman. (Cornell U.) Descartes's 
се that his essence is thinking. Philosophical Review, 

965, 74(3), 315-338,—Descartes states 3 proofs of the 
thesis that he is a thinking being. | of these is invalid; 
the premises of the others require support, A 4th 
argument, not explicitly прое but suggested by 
various passages, is also inva ìd.—H, Ruja. 

828. Nagel, Thomas. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Physicalism. Philosophical Review, 1965, 74(3), 339- 
356.—By "physicalism" is meant the thesis “that а 
person, with all his psychological attributes, is nothing 
over and above his body, with all its physical attrib- 
utes." There are "stronger" and "weaker" versions of 
this thesis; some weak form of physicalism is probably 


nie Ruja. NIS: ait 
9. Mee ripa an а be con- 
scious? British Journal for the Philosophy of Science. 
1965, 16(61), 33-43.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


830. Medhurst, R. G., & Goldney, К. М. Further 
light on the testimony. Journal of the Society 
for Psychical Research, 1965, 43(725), 143-146,—Dis- 
‘cusses Anderson's recollections of his liaison with а 
medium. in 1892-1893, points out inaccuracies, and 
concludes that the testimony was fraudulent. —O. /. 


Jacobsen. 
831. Medhurst, В. G., Stark, H., & Thompson, G. 
T. A large-scale experiment to ver agents and 
ients for ESP testing. Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research, 1965, 43(125), 109-135.—An experi- 
ment to try to find sensitive percipients and agents for 
the ESP tests. Tests of clairvoyance and telepathy were 
iven. There were 9 supervisors and 1211 percipient 


volunteers. In | testing only | sensitive was foun 
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among 236 percipients. It was concluded that it is 
impossible to discover desirable agents or percipients 
for ESP tests.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

832. Schwarz, Berthold E. Psychic-dynamics. NYC: 
Pageant Press Inc., 1965. 161 p. $3.95. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


833. Ajmal, Mohammad. Some considerations con- 
cerning the concept of archetype. Journal of Psychology, 
Lahore, 1965, 2(2), 109-121. 

834. Myers, Albert E. (Yale U.) Rejoinder to 
"Some connotations of cognitive dissonance theory.” 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 542.—(See 39:3081). 

835. Réthy, Zoltán. A lelki tevékenység dinamiz- 
musáról, a specifikus aktiváció (aktiv góc) elvének 
alkalmazása a pszichologiában. [Dynamism of mental 
activity, application of the principle of specific activa- 
tion (active center) in psychology.] Magyar Pszicho- 
logiai Szemle, 1963, 20(3), 387-393 —Following the 
doctrines of nervism, Knoll’s concept of "specific 
activation" is expanded and viewed as the physiological 
basis of drives or psychological driving force. In 
debating Freud's drive theory, it is proposed that 
besides the “pleasure principle,” man has also a “value 
Principle” which is closely associated with his drive for 
self esteem or self value. With the leap which occurred 
with the поа of human consciousness а quali- 
tatively different change occurred in human needs, 
ambitions and traits. These, together with the value- 
fulfilling tendencies, are based on unconditional active 
reflexes and are governed by the specific activation 
principle.— E. Friedman. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


836. Demirchoglian, 
lemam шшш таш v Erevane. [Second symposium 
on problems in electroretinography in Er .] Bio- 
ш 1965, 10(3), 557 ipo S ORE 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


837. Brown, M. Form follows function: Psychologists 
in broadening roles. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 
6(4), 274-281.— Discusses the need for changes in: (1) 
relationships between psychologists who are applying 
what they have learned and the men who taught them, 
(2) relationships. between graduate departments of 
psychology and the community at large, (3) the intern- 
ship concept, and (4) course content.—. Prager. 

38. Cameron, D. Ewen. Training of psychiatrists. 
Comprehensive. Psychiatry, 1965, 6(4), 227-235.—Psy- 
chiatry must assemble, augment, teach, and apply 
knowledge about the mentally ill. Single unit training 

areas are inadequate and incomplete. Equal weight and 
status should be given in training to all major therapies, 
including chemotherapy, physical therapies, group ther- 
apies, and milieu therapies. Teaching should be taught. 
Research on selection, teaching, learning, and assess- 
ment should be fostered.—D. Prager. 3 
839. Ekstein, Rudolf. Supervision of psychotherapy : 
Is it teaching? Is it administration? Or is it therapy? 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1964, 1(3), 


80 
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137-138.—The true supervisor is identified with thi 
administration of the clinical setting or the school; with 
the therapeutic task and the therapeutic needs of thi 
patient, as well as the students; and with the teachin 
task. He is a teacher, an overseer, and understander ol 
human nature. He is a participant in a helping process, 
the focus of which, however, is learning, rather th 
psychotherapy for the student.—C. E. Fleischer. 

840. Facos, James. (Vermont Coll.) Group psycho- 
therapy and psychodrama in the college classroom: The 
application of Moreno techniques to the nursery-school: 
trainee. Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(3), 162-165, 
—“The nursery-school trainee is the key to multi 
tudinous lives; indeed to the future; and the more 
enriched these trainees the richer will be their harvests, 
Therefore, while training in group therapy and psycho-? 
drama is invaluable in teaching, whatever the course. 
taught, it has not only a valid but a vital place in the 
teaching and training of the early childhood worker.” 
—I. W. Kidorf. 

841. Freyhan, F. A. On the psychopathology of 
psychiatric education. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 
6(4), 221-226  Spsychoandlytió training, partly because 
of subject matter and partly because such training 18 
carried out by separate institutions, is a devisive force at 
odds with the general aims and goals of psychiatry 
Psychiatric residents tend to lose their sense of identity 
as physicians. More psychiatrists are needed who will be 
scientific but also conscious of the social functions ОЁ 
medicine, rather than trained primarily for city practice 
among the upper middle classes.—D. Prager. 

842. Haigh, Gerard V. Alternative strategies in psy- 
chotherapy supervision. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research 
& Practice, 1965, 2(1), 42-43 —Compares the use of 
didactic as opposed to experiential supervision during 
the development of a student psychotherapist.—C. E. 
Fleischer. 

843. Hogan, Richard A. (Affiliated Psychol. Con- 
sultants, Downey, Calif.) Issues and approaches in 
supervision. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1964, 1(3), 139-141.— Describes an approach to 
Supervision which stresses personal interaction. The 
psychotherapist goes through 4 stages of development, а 
Cycle which may repeat many times: (1) “method of 
choice" promulgated by his training, (2) adaptation of 
this method to his own personality, (3) reversal of 
method-person balance wherein his approach to therapy 
15 a reflection of his own personal idiom through | or 
more methods, (4) creative approaches which are an 
outgrowth of both method and person. The supervisor 
must be aware of these levels of development and 
alternately teach, support and clarify ambivalence, 
share experiences as professional peers while utilizing 
exemplification and professional and personal con- 
frontation. At the 4th level the supervisor takes on the 
tole of peer supervisor rather than control supervisor. 
—C. E. Fleischer. 

844. Klerman, G. L. The teaching of psychopharma- 
cology in the psychiatric residency. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(4), 255-264.—Much effort is given to 
help the residents integrate their use of drugs into the 
total treatment program. Much attention is given to 
problems in combining drug therapy with psycho- 
therapy. By the end of residency training some philos- 
ophy should be evolved regarding the relative roles of 
somatic therapy and psychotherapy.— D. Prager. 

. 845. Leskin, Louis. (VA Hosp., Waco, Tex.) Train- 
ing experiences in psychodrama. Group Psychotherapy, 
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1965, 18(3), 166-170.—An informal account of the 
author's experiences while attending | wk. of training 
sessions at the Moreno Institute. Included are his 
observations of psychodrama, and of the Morenos 
themselves, There is also a short discussion of the 
personalities of the practitioners of this type therapy. 
—I. W. Kidorf. 

846. Liberty, Paul G., Jr., Doughtie, Eugene B., Jr., 
& Embree, Royal B., Jr. (Personnel Res. Lab., San 
Antonio, Tex.) Value and trait comparisons of clinical 
and counseling students: An exploratory study. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(1), 157-158.—A dall matched 
sample of graduate students in clinical and counseling 
psychology programs was obtained. Their scores were 
compared on Guilford's STDCR and GAMIN Inven- 
tories and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. 
Several significant differences suggest that the investi- 
gation of values and traits may have potentially 
important implications for the selection and training of 
future therapists, —Journal abstract. 

847. Perry, Margaret E., Weiss, James M., Schaie, 
К. Warner, & Fields, Gene L. Differential attitudes of 
nursing personnel: 11. Attitudes toward oun. prob- 
lems. Journal of Psychiatric AUN 965, 3(2), 119- 
131.— These pilot studies indicate that even à limited 
amount of psychiatric education and/or experience 
confers upon nursin personnel certain beneficial 
changes in attitude, Not only do such P sera a 
educated nurses and technicians tend to be less authori- 
tarian, custodial, and autocratic in their attitudes 
toward on-going patient care, but they also are more 
likely to recognize the clinical significance of various 
types of complaints made by their patients, whether or 
not those patients are being evaluated and treated on 
psychiatric, medical, or surgical services.—J. A. Lucker. 

848. Shepherd, Michael. Psychiatric education in the 
United States and United Kingdom: Similarities and 
contrasts. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(4), 246- 
254.—The infiltration of formal psychiatric teaching 
into the undergraduate medical schools has been a more 
gradual process in Britain than in the US. Despite wide 
differences in objectives and assumptions, educators in 
both countries can already claim to have raised the 
status of psychiatry as a ranch of medicine and an 
academic discipline and to have brought it back into the 
medical school.—D. Prager. 

849. Stern, Daniel J. (Indiana U.) Comments on the 
use of psychodrama as a teaching technique. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(3), 142-161.—The author con- 
siders some of the issues related to the use of 
psychodrama as a teaching technique. He presents à 
critique of traditional teaching goals in psychology, 
gives some potential goals in the classroom usc of 
psychodrama, presents some case histories, describes 
psychology course content and the ps chodrama, in- 
cluding a discussion on grading the psycl odrama paper, 
- and discusses ethical problems. Follow-up. studies will 
explore community acceptance of psychodrama, class 
reaction, and research possibilities.—. W. Kidorf. 

850. Temerlin, Maurice К. (U. Oklahoma) Training 
clinical psychologists as ps chotherapists in a doctoral 
program. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1965, 2(1), 44-46.— Describes the program for trainin, 
service-oriented professional practitioners of clinica 
psychology in the context of a Ph.D. program in clinical 
psychology at the ушу of Oklahoma. "Our 
experience suggests that providing professional training 
within" departments of psychology can be successful, 
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and can reduce much of the fractionalism and seg- 
mentalization which now surrounds the academic- 
professioni bipolarity in psychology." —C. E. Flei- 
scher. 

851. von Mendelssohn, F. Training in a compre- 
hensive psychiatric research center, Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(4), 265-273.—". ..if goals аге clearly 
spelled out, responsibilities delegated properly, orderly 
procedures adopted, and if the work can proceed 
without disruptions, the comprehensive psychiatric re- 
search center has great potentials for the care of the 
mentally ill, for the training of psychiatrists, and for 
useful research." — 2. Prager. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


852, Chambers, Jack A. (Michigan State U.) Re- 
lating personality and biographical is to scientific 
creativity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1762. 

853. Kelman, Herbert C. Manipulation of human 
behavior: An ethical dilemma for the social scientist. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1965, 21(2), 31-46,—3 ways are 
outlined, illustrated by a table, “to mitigate the manipu- 
lative aspects of behavior change in eac of the 3 social 
science roles." —K. Buffon. 

854. Krasner, Leonard. The behavioral scientist and 
social r bility: No place to hide. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1965, 21(2), 9-30.—A review of the latest 
developments concerning the psychologist's social re- 
sponsibility. (50 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

855, Krauskopf, Joan M., & Krauskopf, Charles 

J. (U. Missouri) Torts and ps; днее; Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, DG), 27-237,—Inten- 
tional torts, assault, defamation, right of privacy and 
emotional distress are defined with examples. Negli- 
gence is discussed as it might affect psychologists. Some 
trends in malpractice suits are reported and some 
uesses made about how these might affect psycho- 
logical practice and liability insurance. It is recom- 
mended that росна become more acquainted 
with these problems, that they prepare themselves as а 
profession for legal tests, and that they devote some of 
their research skills to this aspect of professional 
psychology.—Journal abstract. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


856. Jamal, Shabnam, & Mallick, Shahbaz K. The 
M of Raven's Colored Progressive Matrices Test 
and Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test for 
Pakistani children. Journal of Psychology, Lahore, 1965, 
22) 1-17.—$ were 50 boys drawn from a lower 
socio-economic school and $0 boys from an upper 
socio-economic school, Each of the 2 groups was 
subdivided into 2 groups of 25 boys ages 6-7 and 9-10. 
Both the tests were administered individually in the 
dialect of the S to obtain a "culture free" measure of 
intelligence. Analysis of the data showed that the 
Raven's Colored Matrices Test did not differentiate 
between the upper and lower socio-economic status of 
the younger Ss and is more valid as a "culture-free" 
intelligence test for that age group. Differentiation 
between upper and. lower socio-economic status at à 
higher age level may be due to the different cultural 
backgrounds of the 2 groups. The Otis Test was not 
found to be "culture free,” as it differentiated between 
socio-economic status in both the 6-7 and 9-10 age 
groups.—M. D. Franzoni. 
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857. Menchinskaya, N. A., & Danyushevskaya, T. 
I. Ob itogakh ‘‘Pedagogicheskikh chtenii" po. psikho- 
logii 1965 g. [Summary of *Pedagogical Readings" in 
psychology, 1965.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 185- 
190.—A report on the 14th “Pedagogical Readings" 
meeting, held at the Institute of Psychology, RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow, January 
5-7, 1965, for the benefit of teachers interested in 
educational psychology. 48 papers were presented at the 
meeting.—L. Zusne. 

858. Merlin, V. S. (Pedagogical Inst, Perm, 
USSR) Iz istorii sovetskoi psikhologicheskor mysli. 
[From the history of Soviet psychological thought.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 28-35.—The contributions 
of M. Ya. Basov (1892-1931), a student of A. F. 
Lazurskii, to the development of Soviet psychological 
thought in the fields of personality, system building, and 
methodology are reviewed.—L. Zusne. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


859. Lyubimova, E. D. Ukazatel’ literatury po 
psikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1964 g. [Bibliography of 
psychological literature published in 1964.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 149-184.—A 989-item list of Soviet 
psychological publications that appeared during 1964, 
as follows: general psychology, 190; child and educa- 
tional psychology, 421; industrial, engineering, military, 
and psychology of sports, 41; social psychology, 28; 
psychology of art, 15; abnormal and medical psy- 
chology, 73; history of psychology, 19; animal behavior, 
3; experimental methods, 9; teaching of psychology, 19; 
psychology abroad, 24; critique and bibliography, 37; 
professional events, 30; discussion and review, 15; 
popular psychology, 65.—L. Zusne. 

860. Woods, Paul J. (Hollins Coll.) A bibliography 
of references relevant to instrumental escape conditioning. 
ADI Doc. No. 8608, 10 p.—A listing of 133 references 
of research related to instrumental escape conditioning 
from 1910 through early 1965. It includes all work 
known to the compiler that deals directly with in- 
strumental escape as well as research concerned with the 
aversiveness of various stimuli. An extended version of 
this paper has been deposited as Document number 
8608 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C. A copy may be secured by citing the 
document number and remitting $1.25 for photoprints 
or for 35 mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. 
Make checks. or money orders payable to: Chief, 
ee Service, Library of Congress.—Author 
abstraci. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


861. Arnold, Barry C. (Stanford U.) A correlated 
urn-scheme for a continuum of responses. Institute for 
Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, 1965, TR 
No. 75, 84 p.—This new model is an adaptation of the 
continuous analog of the classical urn-scheme for 
learning. An empirical comparison with the linear 
model is presented, The urn-scheme predicts the same 
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asymptotic response distribution as the linear model but 
differs in its prediction of sequential dependencies, i.c., 
the urn-scheme and the linear model predict different 
asymptotic response distributions conditioned on pre- 
ceding responses and/or reinforcements. That the un- 
conditional response distribution is in good corre- 
spondence with observation has been verified in a 
number of papers, as lias the fact that the linear model's 
predicted conditional distributions are unsatisfactory. 
The urn-scheme shows a significant improvement in this 
area of prediction.—Author abstract. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


862. Schneewind, Klaus A. (Inst. Psychol. U. 
Erlangen-Nürnberg, W. Germany) Eine non-paramet- 
rische Methode zur individuellen Intervallbildung von 
Ratingskalen. [A non-parametric method of creating 
individual rating scale intervals.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(2), 302- 
315.—A method is presented that allows for a correc- 
tion of individual scale values on objective, equal 
interval rating scales. The correction is made by 
comparing the single scale point distribution with that 
of the sample.— W. J. Koppitz. 


Experimental Design 


863. Overall, John E., & Dalal, Sudhir N. (U. Texas 
Med. Branch) Design of experiments to maximize power 
relative to cost. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(5), 
339-350.— Relationship of power of (Fisher) Е tests to 
expected mean squares, E(MS), in the analysis of 
variance is discussed. While components of variance in 
the E(MS) are largely a function of nature, the 
coefficients associated with them are matters of experi- 
mental design. Frequently a different cost is associated 
with each type of experimental unit represented by the 
different coefficients. It is possible to maximize power 
relative to cost by optimal allocation of available 
resources among various types of experimental units— 
for example, numbers of Ss, duplicate measures, repli- 
cates, etc. A simple index of relative power involving 
the ratio of the estimated F ratio to F alpha is proposed 
as useful in choosing the allocation of resources most 
likely to yield significant results.—Journal abstract. 

864. Vandenhout, R. Over het simuleereffect in een 
persoonlijkheidstest toegepast in selectiesituatie. [The 
effect of simulation in personality tests applied to 
selection processes.] Psychologica Belgica, 1961-1964, 4, 
65-86,—The way the Ss were divided into 4 experi- 
mental situations is illustrated in 9 tables. Results 
confirmed the hypothesis in that Ss, who were not 
interested in the outcome of the selection, did react 
differently (reflected in the factors emotionality, activity, 
and secondarity from the Ss who hoped to be 
selected.—J. A. Lucker. 


Formulas & Calculations 


Statistical Analysis 


865. Castellan, John N., Jr. (U. Colorado) On the 
partitioning of contingency tables. Psychological Bulletin, 
1965, 64(5), 330-338.— The chi-square test is presented 
in general. If a contingency table is greater than 2 x 2 
the usual chi-square test of independence fails to 
determine the source of interaction if interaction is 
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present. Methods for extending the chi-square analysis 
of r> c contingency tables are presented. The pro- 
cedures outlined consist of partitioning an r X c con- 
tingency table into (r-1) (c-1) independent com- 
ponents, each with 1 degree of freedom. A special 
partition of a 2X c table into 3 independent com- 
ponents is also given. The results of partitioning permit 
precise inference about independence or interaction in a 
contingency table and allow specific hypotheses to be 
tested without loss of generality.—Journal abstract. 

866. Cattell, Raymond В. (U. Illinois) Factor analy- 
sis: An introduction to essentials, II. The role of factor 
analysis in research. Biometrics, 1965, 21(2), 405-435. 
—This exposition of factor analysis continues by 
considering oblique and higher order factors. Factor 
and component analysis models are distinguished. The 
Basic Data Relation Matrix depicts the various kinds of 
experimental designs into which the factor analytic 
model may be fitted. Research strategies and relations 
to other statistical methods are discussed. (30 ref.)—R. 
L. McCornack. 

867. Cronholm, James N. An analysis of pairwise 
agreements and disagreements into within and between 
components. USA MRL Rep. 1965, No. 625, 27 
p.—Describes a method of analyzing pairwise agree- 
ments and disagreements among nominally scaled 
observations into within and between group com- 
ponents. Expected values, biases, sampling variances, 
and covariances of the components of agreement are 
derived for the special case of 2 groups. A general 
method of obtaining exact joint, conditional, and 
marginal sampling probabilities of the components is 
described, and several large sample criteria are dis- 
cussed. The proposed method of agreement and dis- 
agreement analysis should prove useful as a means of 
describing the results of experiments and assessing 
statistical hypotheses USA MRL. 

868. Edwards, A. W. F., & Cavalli-Sforza, L. L. (U. 
Pavia, Italy) А method for cluster analysis. Biometrics, 
1965, 21(2), 362-375.—А method for investigating the 
relationships of points in multi-dimensional space is 
described. Using an analysis of variance technique, the 
points are divided into the 2 most-compact clusters, and 
the process repeated sequentially so that a "tree" 
diagram is formed. The application of the method to 
problems of classification 18 particularly stressed, and 
numerical examples are given.—Journal abstract. 

869. Ertel, Suitbert. Weitere Untersuchun en zur 
Standardisierung eines Eindrucksdifferentials. [Further 


Koppitz. { Ç 
870. Flach, F. F., & Streuning, E. L. Factor analysis 


of the Psychopathologic and Social Behavior Charts. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(5), 306-312—After 
the Ist wk. of hospitalization psychiatric nurses rated 
370 patients via the Psychopathologic Behavior Chart 
and the Social Behavior Chart. Factor analysis yielded 8 
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significant factors on the former and 9 on the latter. The 
nature, usefulness, and dynamic interrelationships of 
these factors are described and discussed.—D. Prager. 

871. Kahneman, Daniel. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem) 
Control of spurious association and the reliability of the 
controlled variable. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(5); 
326-329.—The techniques of matched groups, analysis 
of covariance, and partial correlation represent various 
approaches to the prevention of a spurious association 
between X, and X; due to a confounding variable, Xs. 
In all these techniques the use of an unreliable measure 
for X, leads to a systematic bias of undercorrection. 
Adequate corrections are possible for the case of known 
reliability of Хз. Groups should be matched on true 
scores rather than observed scores, but no correction is 

ossible for the factorial design in which groups are 
ormed on the basis of unreliable correlated measures. 
Partial correlations should be corrected for the effects of 
unreliability of the controlled variable. Spuriously high 
partials are usually obtained when this correction is not 
applied.—Journal abstract. 

872. Lubin, Ardie. (USN Med. NP Res. Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) The care and feeding of correlated means, 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 457-458.—Univari- 
ate analysis of variance is generally inappropriate when 
there are 3 or more measures per S. A few simple 
precautions concerning the appropriate use of multi- 
variate and univariate analysis are given.—Journal 
abstract. 

873. Medvedeff, Eugene. (Purdue U.) The utility of 
sub-grouping analysis in the prediction of sales success. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1800-1801. 

874. Mukherjee, Bishwa М. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Derivation of likelihood ratio tests for Guttman 
Quasi-Simplex covariance structure. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1766. 

875. Wherry, Robert J., & Lane, Norman E. The 
K-coefficient, a Pearson-type substitute for the con- 
tingency coefficient. USN SAM Res. Rep., 1965, No. 43, 
Proj. MR005.13-3003, Subtask 1, 15 p.—Expression of 
relationships between categorical variables has previ- 
ously been possible only by means of the contingency 
coefficient. This paper describes an extension of 
Pearson’s basic equation to provide a measure of 
relationship between 2 categorical variables, the “К” 
coefficient, which avoids mam of the disadvantages 
inherent in the contingency coefficient —USN SA M. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


876. Comrey, Andrew L., & Ahumada, A. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Note and Fortran IV program 
for minimum residual factor analysis. Psyc ological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 446.—A modification in the 
iterative procedure for minimum residual factor analysis 
is described which results in fewer iterations. A Fortran 
IV program for minimum residual factor analysis (filed 
with the American Documentation Institute) also com- 
putes means, SDs, correlations, and performs normal 
varimax rotations. A special hand computing procedure 
for minimum residual factor analysis is described. 
—Author abstract. 

877. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (Jefferson Med. 
Coll.) Computer imitation of тап. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 8(1), 3-7.—A discussion of 
computer models and human functioning.—M. V. 
Kline. 
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878. Starkweather, John А. (U. California. Med. 
Sch.) Computest: А computer language for individual 
testing, instruction, and interviewing. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 17(1), 227-237.— The structure and opera- 
tion of a computer language is presented, an arrange- 
ment which allows machine simulation of individual 
testing, instruction, and interviewing. Sequences of test 
questions may be written in natural language and a 
variety of cues may be used for the recognition of a 
right answer from typewriter input. Variable comments 
may be stored which are typed for either a right or a 
wrong answer. Choice of the next question to be asked 
may be determined by the evaluation of an answer, and 
scoring is optional for each question. Presented 
examples demonstrate operation on the IBM 1620. 
—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


879. Irvine, S. H. Adapting tests to the cultural 
setting: A comment, Occupational Psychology, 1965, 
39(1), 13-23.—Caution is counselled in naming tests 
used in Africa until their interrelations with other types 
of tests have been more fully explored. Hypotheses and 
a model are suggested regarding test-score variance, test 
presentation, and transfer from practice.—M. York. 

880. Leitch, Dwight P. (Purdue U.) An initial inves- 
tigation of a multidimensional validation model and the 
derivation of homogeneous subsets. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1800. 

881. Porteus, Stanley D. Porteus Maze Tests: Fifty 
years’ application. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 
1965. 320 p. $7.50. 

882. Rock, Donald A. (Purdue U.) Improving the 
prediction of academic achievement by population moder- 
ators. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1801. 

883. Shiba, Sukeyori. (U. Tokyo, Japan) A method 
for scoring multicategory items. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(2), 75-79.—An iterative method for 
obtaining a set of weights and scores for psychological 
tests with categories was introduced. A numerical 
example showing the process of convergence was given. 
The obtained weights were elements of the latent vector 
for the largest latent root of a kind of correlation 
matrix, and found to be a set of canonical weights 
which give the largest canonical correlation with result- 
ing scores. The mathematical relations to Guttman’s 


and Mosteller’s methods were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Test Construction 


884. Nolan, C. Y., & Morris, June E. (American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky.) Develop- 
ment and validation of the Roughness Discrimination 
Test. International Journal for the Education of the Blind, 
1965, 15(1), 1-6.—The Roughness Discrimination Test 
(КОТ) is a 69 item test of tactual perception developed 
as a reading readiness test for braille. A split-half 
reliability coefficient of .94 was found and both predic- 
tive and concurrent validity attested the usefulness of 
the RDT. No significant difference was found between 

the sexes and only a moderate relationship between 
discrimination scores and IQ was found. All Ss used in 


the development and validation of the RDT were blind- 


braille readers or potential braille readers.—J. E. 
Morris. 
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885. Shouksmith, George, & Harrison, R. J. 
(Queen's U., Belfast, Australia) A note on a scale for 
measuring student t. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 140-142.—The lack of a 
measure of student adjustment suitable for a New 
Zealand cultural background, led to the development of 
a test derived from the Minnesota Personality Scale. 
Following item analysis of the new test, 3 sub-scales 
were retained as discriminating under New Zealand 
conditions and together form the Canterbury Personal- 
ity Scale. This scale was used in a comprehensive 
investigation of variables in student teacher perform- 
ance. Data from the investigation are used to provide 
evidence for the construct validity of the scales, 
primarily as measures of neurotic introversion, adjusted 
social extraversion, and morale.—Journal abstract. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


886. Carlisle, A. I. (Montana State Training Sch. & 
Hosp., Boulder) Quick Test Lap a by institu- 
tional retardates. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
489-490.—For 106 retarded persons correlations be- 
tween WAIS IQs and IQs for combined forms of the 
Quick Test were .68 (Verbal scale), .40 (Performance 
scale), and .64 (Full scale), which values are similar to 
previously reported ones of Methvin. The QT assesses 
reliably (33) functional language ability.—Journal 
abstract. 

887. Chinaglia, L. Una verifica al test di Szondi. [А 
validation of Szondi's test.] Riv. Psicol. Soc., 1965, 
32(1), 43-84.— Validation studies on the Szondi test 
using normals, psychiatric patients, epileptics, with 
emphasis on the right-left picture preference.—L. 
L'Abate. 

888. Edel, Eugene C. (Purdue U.) Validation of a 
"motivation" test for executive selection. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1799, 

889. Ehrlich, Danuta. (Illinois State Psychiat. Inst., 
Chicago) “‘Intolerance of ambiguity," Walk's A Scale: 
Historical comment. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
591-594.—Walk's A Scale (Fx been reported to be 
associated positively and significantly with attitude 
measures of authoritarianism. The present writer, using 
2 independent samples, found the Walk A Scale to have 
virtually no internal consistency. With 128 male uni- 
versity students, the application of the K-R 20 produced 
an r of .08. With 88 male college and female nursing 
students, use of the Tryon's Variance Form gave an r of 
10. Moreover, computation of an inter-item correla- 
tional matrix for the 8 Walk A Scale items on the 2nd 
sample produced consistently low, predominantly non- 
significant, and in % of the cases negative coefficients. 
Since these results indicate that Walk's A Scale is not 
homogeneous in a statistical sense, the scale should not 
be considered as a pure measure of "intolerance of 
ambiguity.” —Journal abstract. 

890. Eisenberg, Terry. (U. Maryland) Fakability 
and validity of two types of forced-choice formats. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1790-1791. 

891. Gough, Harrison С. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) A validational study of the Chapin Social Insight 
Test. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 355-368.—Al- 
though little known or used in resent-day psychology, 
the Chapin Social Insight Test appears to be a 
potentially valuable psychometric tool. It is addressed 
to a capacity of fundamental importance in inter- 
personal life, and its conceptual rationale is persuasive. 
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A series of validational studies was therefore under- 
taken. In 10 male and 4 female samples (total 
N — 1330) the Chapin scale was found to correlate 
significantly with various indices of social sensitivity 
and social acuity and to identify individuals who 
impress others as insightful, perceptive, imaginative, 
and resourceful. The scale was also found to have 
predictive implications for creative originality and 
academic persistence or progress. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

892. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Cross-cultural validation of a measure of asocial 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 379-387. 
—The CPI seeks to measure dispositions having uni- 
versal status, of value in forecasting and conceptualizing 
interpersonal behavior anywhere. Under this rationale, 
cross-cultural study is imperative. The Socialization 
scale of the inventory was administered in 8 languages 
in 10 countries, to totals of 21,772 non-delinquent and 
5052 delinquent males and females. Significant and 
appropriate differences were observed in. all compari- 
sons. Assuming base rates of 20% for females and 30% 
for males, the optimum cutting score for the delinquent 
уз. non-delinquent dichotomy was 28; using this score, 
78%, of the males and 85% of the females were correctly 
classified. Dichotomous classification is therefore pos- 
sible, but interpretation of scores should nonetheless 
pay attention to the full continuum of variation. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

$93. Kear-Colwell, J. J. (U. Aberdeen, Scot- 
land) Studies of the I.P.A.T. Neuroticism Scale Ques- 
tionnaire (NSQ). British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 4(3), 214-223.—The NSQ was admin- 
istered to 3 groups of Ss: 60 neurotic patients, 60 
patients with diagnoses other than that of neurosis and 
60 normal controls. The groups were defined in terms of 
age, sex, intelligence and social class. The study was to 
investigate the validity of the questionnaire. It was 
found that the test separated the neurotic patients from 
the other 2 groups at a high level of confidence 
(p « 0.01). However, it misclassified one in 7.2 Ss at 8.5 
sten the most efficient cut-off point for identifying 
neurotics. Secondly the NSQ and the MPI were given to 
106 Ss and product moment correlations carried out 
between the 2 sets of test scores. All the NSQ factors 
showed significant positive correlations with the MPI 
N-scale. The MPI E-scale displayed positive relation- 
ships with the NSQ F and E factors. It is shown that the 
2 tests measure the same variables but the NSQ 
measures other factors, one of which is Tenderminded- 
ness. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. ú a 

894. Kraus, J. Psychiatric classification and differ- 
ential value of WAIS subtest scores. Australian Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 137-139.—The differences 
between the WAIS subtest attainments of schizo- 
phrenics, depressives, and psychoneurotics and per- 
sonality disorders were investigated, using age norms 
and deviations from individual means as subtest scores. 
No significant differences were found, except for the 
Vocabulary attainment of the psychoneurotic and per- 
sonality disorders group which was more variable than 
that of the depressive group. It was concluded that 
WAIS subtest scores can not be used in differential 
diagnosis of functional disorders.—Journal abstract. 

895. Lubin, Bernard. A modified version of the 
Self-Disclosure Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(2), 498.—The 20 items of the 40-item Self-Disclosure 
Inventory which correlated significantly on 3 targets 
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with total score were administered to 43 management 
level Ss prior to beginning a 1 wk, group process 
conference. Correlations between Inventory scores and 
the mean of the Multiple Affect Adjective Checklist 
administered at the end of each of 8 sessions were —.26 
with anxiety, —27 with depression, and -.27 with 
hostility (.05 < p < .10), indicating a tendency toward 
relationship in the expected direction.—Author abstract. 
_ 896. Misra, R. K. (Allahabad, U.P., India), A mul- 
tiple factor-analytic study of Tomlinson’s ‘‘Northern’’ 
Test of Educability. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
39(1), 7-10.—A centroid factor analysis was made of 
the 6 sub-tests from Tomlinson’s “Northern” Test of 
Educability, using data from a “large scale testing in the 
United Kingdom,” with unspecified N or nature of 
examinees. 2 unrotated factors are identified as a 
general intellectual factor (g) and a reasoning factor. 
—J. T. Cowles. 

897. Sassenrath, Julius M., Kight, Howard R, & 
Kaiser, Henry F. (U. California, Davis) Relating fac- 
tors from anxiety scales between two samples. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(2), 407-416.—The Test 
Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ), General Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire (GAQ) and MA scale were administered to 2 
large samples of university students. The testing pro- 
duced 76 variables for each sample and the variables 
were intercorrelated separately for each sample. 21 
factors were extracted and rotated for Sample I and 20 
were likewise analyzed for Sample II. Kaiser’s method 
of relating factors between studies indicated that 17 of 
the factors were identified as being the same and were 
substantially related between the 2 samples. All of the 
remaining 6 factors were related moderately to some 
factor between the 2 samples. The multitude of replic- 
able factors extracted from the items of the TAQ and 
GAQ indicate that there may be more aspects to anxiety 
than previously suspected. Thus, future personality 
research and theory construction might take this into 
consideration. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

898. Stone, LeRoy A. (Mental Health Res. Inst., Ft. 
Steilacoom, Washington) Social desirability and order 
of item presentation in the MMPI. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 17(2), 518.—Published social че ОШ 
(SD) ratings for MMPI items were investigated regard- 
ing a possible serial effect. It was found that when items 
were considered in sequential item groups of 100, the 
item group (items 301-400) differed significantly from 
some of the other item groups. The sequential pattern 
of the item groups' SD means was most similar to what 
had been previously observed regarding ambiguity 
ratings for MMPI items.—Author abstract. 

899. Strologo, E., & Brusa, I. Osservazioni su un 
reattive caratterologico (‘‘bestiaire’’) applicato su un 
gruppo di 155 sogetti. [Observations on a test of 
character (“bestiaire”) applied to a group of 155 
subjects.] Riv. Psicol. Soc., 1965, 32(1), 3-22.—Results 
obtained from a sample of Italian Ss on Zazzo’s test 
concerning the child’s preferences for animals are 
comparable to those obtained in France.—L. L’ Abate. 

900. Thomas, Patricia J., & Thomas, Edmund 
D. (Bur. Naval Personnel, San Diego, Calif.) School 
validation of the Basic Test Battery and of other 
classification tests (1962-1963). USN PRA Tech. Bull., 
1965, No. 66-8, 109 p.—Presents the results of the 
validation of Form 6 of the Basic Test Battery (ВТВ) as 
a predictor of final school grade in 91 Class “A” 
schools. In addition to the 4 BTB subtests, the 


Electronics Technician Selection Test, Radio Code Test, 
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and Sonar Pitch Memory Test, were included in the 
analyses. Each sample was validated independently 
using graduated and academically disenrolled students 
attending school during the 1962—1963 period. The most 
noteworthy finding was the increase in prediction when 
all of the BTB tests were used in the regression 
equation, rather than following the traditional practice 
of using cutting scores on 1 or more subtests in the 
battery.—Journal abstract. 

901. Zimmermann, Donald W., & Williams, Richard 
H. (East Carolina Coll.) Chance success due to guess- 
ing and non-independence of true scores and error scores 
in multiple-choice tests: Computer trials with prepared 
distributions. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 159- 
165.—The effect of chance success due to guessing upon 
the variance of multiple-choice test scores was estimated 
from prepared distributions of large numbers of scores. 
Each score consisted of an assumed “true score” 
component and an “error score” component generated 
by a computer. A large negative correlation was found 
between true scores and error scores and a positive 
correlation between error scores and error scores. The 
equation showing reliability in terms of components of 
variance was derived under the more restrictive assump- 
tion that there is a correlation between true scores and 
error scores. Results are given. The fact that reliability 
can be positive even though error variance and observed 
variance are equal is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


APPARATUS 


902. Cervin, V. B., Smith, A. A., & Kabisch, C. 
H. Multiple S-R apparatus for individual and social 
learning. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 499-510. 
—An apparatus has been designed and constructed on 
which a variety of learning experiments can be per- 
formed, e.g., classical, operant, probability, discrimina- 
tion, multiple and paired-associate, both individual and 
social with up to 6 Ss. The equipment almost eliminates 
response and stimulus learning. Electrically it consists 
of a simple logic circuitry and a programming circuitry, 
Independently programmed are 4 sets of stimuli and 1 
set of correct responses giving a large number of 
sequential and/or associative patterns of stimulus lights 
and response buttons for 1-6 Ss, with possible inter- 
communication among them. 4 time relations between 
stimuli and/or responses are also under E’s control. 
Once the program is set, the operation and recording of 
stimuli and responses are completely automatic. The 
design of the apparatus schematizes temporal, order 
and associative relations among variables thought to 
have importance in general learning theory.—Journal 
abstract. 

903. Clarke, Alex М. (Australian National U., 
Canberra) Specifications and characteristics of a sound- 
proofed, electrically shielded and thermally insulated 
room. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 
124-132.—The specification for the construction of a 
moderately priced, sound proofed, electrically shielded 
and thermally insulated room, with a 12 volt DC 
“house system," is given. Data are presented on the 
physical characteristics of the room; for example, (1) 
Dry bulb temperature can be altered in the range 32.4°C 
to 17.5°C, and for the circulation of temperate condi- 

tioned air a high degree of consistency is obtained of 
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temperature and humidity; (2) Ambient sound level 
inside the room, with the air conditioning unit function- 
ing at quiet intake, is 35 db. (A). Average sound 
attenuation in the range 6 kcps to 300 cps is 44 db. (Lin) 
for pressure level and 44.3 db. (Weig! ted) for sound 
level; (3) The room is isolated from external impacts to 
the extent of 20 db.; and (4) Suppression of 50 cps 
electrical interference and attenuation of 44 kcps radio 
signals are of the order of 200/1 or 46 db.—Journal 
abstract. ñ 

904. Kan, Hui-fang. [A simple device for measuring 
reaction time.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 
99-100.— This paper describes a simple device, based on 
the principle of the electrolytic chronogram, for measur- 
ing reaction time up to 0.01 sec.—/. D. London. N 

905. Liu, Ping-tsai, & Yeh, Wen-kai. [An electronic 
flicker-fusion apparatus.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1965, 32(3), 270-272.—A description of the design and 
functional characteristics of an electronic flicker-fusion 
apparatus, along with illustrative experimental data 
derived from its use.—/. D. London. 

906. Mendelson, Jack H., & Mello, Nancy K. A 
tamper-proof fluid dispenser and drinkometer for mon- 
keys. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 387-388.—A 
fluid dispensing system for primates is described that 
yields reliable accurate measures of fluid consump- 
tion. Since fluid can be obtained only by licking and not 
by sucking, the device can be attached to a standard 
drinkometer sensing circuit.—Journal abstract. 
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907. Grey, Clifton W., Barnes, Cynthia B., & 
Wilkinson, Eileen F. (Norwich Hosp., Conn.) The 
process of prediction as a function of the correlation 
between two scaled variables. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(6), 231-232.—College undergraduates were shown 
pairs of imperfectly correlated values, X and Y, then 
shown X alone and required to predict Y. Prediction 
behavior resembled matching much more than optimiz- 
ing, and suggests that making predictions on the basis 
of a single fallible cue is a very difficult task for 
untrained Ss.—Journal abstract. 


THEORIES 


908. Crossman, E. R. (U. California) A reply to Dr. 
Max Hammerton. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 264-266.— Discusses Ham- 
merton's note (see 40:909) on the author's application 
of information theory to studies of tracking behav- 
ior, (see 36:2LL01C)— M. D. Franzoni. 

‚909. Hammerton, M. A note on the application of 
information theory to studies of tracking behavior. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(3), 261-263.—Тһе factors discussed indicate that 
Crossman s method and conclusions (see 36:2LLOIC) 
should be treated with some reserve, pending further 
and more extensive investigations." —4M. D. Franzoni. 

910. O’Neil, W. M. (U. Sydney, Australia) What 
are stimuli? Australian Journal o; Psychology, 1965, 
17(2), 109-116.—An examination of the origin and 
early use of the word "stimulus" affords no certain 
indication of its proper use except perhaps that a 
stimulus, in the stimulus-response complex, acts upon 
and through sense receptors. An examination of con- 
temporary psychological usage suggests a tri-dimen- 
sional classification: distal-medial-proximal, molecular 
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(unitary) -molar, and physical-semantic, in addition to 
the distinction between cue and drive properties. It is 
argued that, although care must be exercised in using 
the word, the only justifiable rule is to adopt that 
conception and hence definition of the stimulus which is 
most effective in dealing with the behavior being 
considered. Thus in dealing with constancy phenomena 
the most relevant stimuli are distal, molar and physical; 
in a discrimination experiment the most relevant stimuli 
are proximal (or medial), usually molecular and phys- 
ical; and in a study of social influences on perception 
they are distal, molar and semantic.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


Robert W., & Bauer, Joseph, 
Technology) Discrimination 
of hefted weights. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 
255-256.—In an experiment with hefted weights, Ss 
discriminated between 500 and 540 gm. or between 500 
and 560 gm. Each of these discriminations was studied 
with stimulus durations ranging from 100-1600 msec. 
Discriminability increases over the range 100-400 msec. 
and seems to have reached a plateau between 400-800 
msec. An apparatus is described for controlling stimulus 
duration in psychophysical studies of weight discrimi- 
nation.—Journal abstract. 

912. Terman, Michael. (Columbia U.) Improvement 
of absolute pitch naming. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(6), 243-244.—Ss improved their accuracy in naming 
sine tones in an “absolute context" in which an 
intertrial distractive procedure was used to reduce 
"relative" cues. This result does not support the 
popular assumption that absolute pitch is an innate and 
inviolable *gift."—Journal abstract. 


911. Sekuler, 
Jr. (Massachusetts Inst. 


PERCEPTION 


913. Day, Hy. (Ontario Hosp., New Toronto, Cana- 
da) Brief note on the Berlyne-Heckhausen controversy. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 225-226.—Heck- 
hausen had suggested that geometrical figures which 
Berlyne had labelled most complex (MC) on informa- 
tion theoretical terms were actually less complex than 
their alternatives when judged phenomenologically. 
However, in a recent experiment, 20 Ss almost unani- 
mously judged the MC figures to be the most complex. 
—Journal abstract. 

914. Goldstein, Alvin G., & Chance, June E. (U. 
Missouri, Columbia) Effects of practice on sex-related 
differences in performance on Embedded Figures. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 361-362.—Men and women 
Ss were tested in an extended series of 68 Embedded 
Figures. The initial significant sex-related mean differ- 
ence in discovery times was reduced to almost zero by 
the final trials. All Ss showed improvement with 
practice.—Journal abstract. р 

915. Kato, Noriaki. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., 
Japan) A fundamental study of rod frame test. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1965, 7(2), 61-68.—Witkin et 
al. have studied the rod frame test (RFT) as the 
problem of the perception of upright. Present study 
investigates the basic characteristics of this test and its 
relations to the personality traits. Main findings are as 
follows: (1) large error in RFT (field dependent) 
correlates with high inferiority, subjectiveness, lack of 
cooperativeness, social introversion and social mal- 
adjustment; (2) there are sex differences in extent of the 
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error at adjusting the rod to the true vertical, e.g., 
women showed larger errors than men, so that women 
are more field dependent: (3) by practice the errors were 
eliminated gradually; (4) individual and conditional 
differences in the mean errors are large, but the internal 
consistency was high.—Journal abstract. 

916. Miller, Henry, & Bieri, James. (U. California, 
Berkeley) End anchor effects in the discriminability of 
physical and social stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(8), 339-340.— Discriminability of stimuli was reduced 
when the range being judged contained less salient end 
anchors. These effects were observed in both physical 
and social stimulus domains. Lowest discriminability 
occurred when no salient end stimuli were present. 
Social stimuli in all conditions were discriminated less 
well than physical stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

917. Rebus, B. M. (Pedagogical Inst., Stavropol’, 
USSR) Prostrannstvennoe voobrazhenie kak odna iz 
vazhnykh sposobnostei К tekhnicheskomu tvorchestvu. 
[Spatial visualization as an important component of 
creativity in the field of engineering.] Voprosy Psikhol- 
ogii, 1965, 5, 36-49.—In 1 experiment, 111 Ss, aged 
7-60, were given the task of finding a 3-dimensional 
shape among 11 such shapes. The shape had to fit into 
and complete a cube or a pyramid. In a 2nd experiment, 
15 Ss selected on the basis of demonstrated ability in the 
field of engineering and 15 Ss without such ability were 
given the same task. It was found that (a) there were no 
significant age differences; (b) creative Ss performed 
markedly better than control Ss; (c) successful Ss 
showed perception of wholes while unsuccessful Ss 
either saw details without being able to integrate them, 
or paid attention to | detail to the exclusion of others. 
Successful Ss also showed the ability to manipulate 
3-dimensional forms mentally. Additional experiments 
showed that training did not improve performance in 
this task. It was concluded that spatial visualization is 
an unlearned ability.—L. Zusne. 

918. Streufert, Siegfried, & Driver, Michael J. (Rut- 
gers U.) Conceptual structure, information load and 
perceptual complexity. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 
249-250.—A. simulated decision making environment 
was used to test certain theoretical propositions of 
Schroder, Driver & Streufert (in press). It was shown 
that differentiation and integration in perception in- 
creases with increasing information load until a cri- 
terion of optimal perception is reached. Beyond this 
optimal point, differentiation and integration In percep- 
tion decreases with further increasing information load. 
These findings may be represented as an inverted U 
shaped curve relating load and perception. Differences 
in the conceptual structure of Ss resulted in different 
levels of this inverted U curve. The results parallel a 
similar study of Streufert & Schroder (in press) con- 
cerned with differentiation and integration in per- 
formance.—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


919. Gregory, R. L. (U. Cambridge, England) In- 
appropriate constancy explanation of spatial distortions. 
Nature, 1965, 207(4999), 891-893.—1t is argued that the 
classical spatial illusions are 2-dimensional projections 
of 3-dimensional space objects, such that those elements 

„ normally further away in 3-dimensional space appear 
larger. Figures illustrate that information or cues for 
greater or less distance contained in the background 


pattern will determine the apparent size of elements ina 
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2-dimensional display. Spatial illusions similar to those 
in vision recur when the same live patterns are 
impressed on the skin. Earlier and recent studies 
demonstrated the occurrence of numerous spatial 
illusions for both active and passive touch. Revesz ruled 
out a dependence of these tactile illusions on vision by 
observing their occurrence among Ss blind from birth. 
—J. A. Lucker. j 

920. Paul, Satinder K. (Chandigarh, Panjab, In- 
dia) Figural after-effects, intermodality correlation and 
personality. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(1), 
1-6.—With 15 men and 15 women graduate students as 
Ss, the investigator used techniques similar to those of 
Christman, Eysenck, McEwen, and others to produce 
auditory, kinesthetic, and visual figural aftereffects. 
Measures of these effects were then correlated with 
extraversion scores on Hindi and Panjabi versions of 
the MPI. All intercorrelations of the 4 measures were 
insignificant; no cross-modality factor is indicated. No 
significant sex differences were obtained. Moreover, 
Eysenck's gan that extraverts elicit stronger 
figural aftereffects is not supported by these results. The 
author believes that more objective assessment of 
extraversion is necessary.—J. T. Cowles. 

921. Wang, Su. [Experimental studies of set with 
respect to size.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 
85-98.—Until recently set with respect to size and its 
appearance (illusion of set) have been studied exclu- 
sively by utilizing 2 objects. In these studies the 
possibility is explored of developing a set to the relation 
of size among 3 objects. It is shown that there arises in 
all Ss an "illusion of size" among 3 spheres which is not 
a mechanical sum of the illusions between 2 spheres, 
having a whole сћагасіег.—/. D. London. 


Time 


. . 922. Belyaeva-Eksemplyarskaya, S. N. Ob eksperi- 
mental’nom issledovanie sub'"'ektivnogo otscheta vremeni 
chelovekom. [Experimental investigation of subjective 
time estimation in man.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 
59-70,—In studying subjective time estimation it is 
Necessary to take into account not only the rate of 
subjective time flow and the size of subjective time units 
but also the regularities and irregularities, as well as 
continuity and discontinuity of time perception, both in 
conscious time judgments and in time estimations based 
on biological and unconscious nervous processes. Cer- 
tain recent investigations of the typological character- 
istics of higher nervous activity provide additional basis 
for considering personal tempo and the personality 
factor in general as important factors in time judgment. 
The method of reproduction used alone is inadequate 
and should be supplemented by an account of the rate 
of passage of time peculiar to the individual and the 
time judgment processes used by him. (36 ref.)—L. 
Zusne. 

923. Matsuda, F. (Hiroshima U., Japan) [Develop- 
ment of time estimation: I. Effects of degree of unity in 
verbal auditory stimulus.] Japanese Journal of Psy- 
chology, 36(4), 169-177.—“The purpose of the present 
experiment was to examine developmentally the effect 
of the degree of unity in a verbal auditory stimulus 
given during the standard time of 40 sec. on the length 
of the estimated time by the method of reproduction, 
that is, on the length of the reproduced time.... The 

stimuli...were (1) vain (2 signal sounds of the begin- 

ning and the end mediated by no stimulus), (2) letters 

(59 letters), (3) nonsense syllables (20 syllables, 59 
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letters), (4) shorter series of words (20 words, 59 letters), 
6) oe of words (44 words, 200 letters), (6) a 
tale for children (200 letters), and (7) a tale for adults 
(200 letters)....The results were as follows: 1. The 
reproduced time generally decreased in length in the 
flowing order, that is, (1) vain, (2) letters and longer 
series of words, (3) nonsense syllables and shorter series 
of words, and (4) tales for children and for adults. It 
seems that this order corresponds to the degree of unity 
in the stimulus.” —A. Barclay. | 
924. Sattler, Jerome M. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Time estimation as a function of — and achieve- 
ment. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(4), 529-534.— The 
effects of knowledge or lack of knowledge of a grade 
and achievement level on time estimation were investi- 
gated. Ss were 54 college students distributed in 6 
experimental groups. 3 conditions of achievement and 2 
conditions of knowledge were employed. Ss estimated 
the meaning of 5 time intervals ranging from a very 
long time to a very short time on the basis of their 
waiting to see their examination papers. The results of 
an analysis of variance indicated that Ss knowing their 
rade gave significantly higher estimates than Ss not 
nowing their grade, No other variables were signifi- 
cant. The results appear to be complementary to the 
previous research that under conditions of stress time is 
overestimated.—Journal abstract. 


VISION 
925. Baker, C. A. (Ed.) Visual capabilities in the 
space environment: А collection of articles red by 


the human factors society. NYC: Pergamon Press, 1965. 
203 p. $10.50. 

926. Cornsweet, Tom N., & Teller, Davida Y. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Relation of increment thresholds 
to brightness and luminance. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1965, 55(10, pt. Í), 1303-1308. 
—Experiments were performed to determine whether, 
when brightness is varied independently of luminance, 
the increment threshold depends upon the luminance or 
upon the brightness of the disk, or upon both factors. 
Increment threshold under all conditions was found to 
be independent of the luminance of the annulus (and 
thus independent of the brightness of the region), and 
dependent only upon the retinal illuminance of the 
region to which the test flash was added. It is concluded 
that brightness and the increment threshold cannot 
depend upon the same properties of the visual system. 
—Journal abstract. 

. 927. Ho, Pao-yuan, & Ma, Mou-chao. [Bright vs. 
dim, instead of dark, phase in simultaneous flash signals 
and their discrimination.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1965, 30(1), 63-75.—In order to facilitate the discrimi- 
nation of 2 nearby flash light signals and to eliminate 
resulting apparent movement, the effects of different 
intensity levels of a dim phase, instead of the usual dark 
phase between repetitive flash signals, on discrimination 
were tested under laboratory conditions. Results 
showed that (1) disjunctive reaction time of the flash 
signals increases with intensity-level of the dim phase, 
(2) there exists an optimum intensity-level of the dim 
phase which yields least discrimination errors, and (3) 
the occurrence rate of apparent movement, caused by2 
nearby flash signals, decreases with increasing intensity- 
level of the dim phase. The results of ficld experiments 
are also reported.—/. D. London. 

928. Ikeda, Mitsuo. Tem summation of positive 
and negative flashes in the visual system. Journal of the 
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Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(11), 1527-1543.—It 
was observed that a positive and a negative flash 
summate with each other at the interval where double 


positive or double negative flashes yield inhibition. The - 


luminance ratio of the 2 stimuli (positive or negative) 
was freely adjusted and new information concerning the 
linearity of the summation was obtained.—Journal 
abstract. 

929, Levelt, W. J. On binocular rivalry. Soesterberg, 
Netherlands: Inst. Perception RVO-TNO, 1965. 110 
p.—Rivalry may arise if both eyes are presented with 
stimuli differing in such a way that binocular fusion 
cannot occur. The dominant field on 1 eye seems to 
inhibit the field of the other eye. The disappearance of 1 


of these ‘%-images” is not always the effect of ` 


stimulation of the other eye. It can also be caused by 
spontaneous fading, called Troxler's effect. This is most 
distinct if a target is peripherally presented to the Ist 
eye, while the other eye is presented with a homo- 
geneous field, in which case the target seems to 
disappear occasionally. Since this effect is not due to 
binocular rivalry, it is called “spurious rivalry.” The 
perceptual conflict can be attributed to the incom- 
patibility of 2 mechanisms: binocular brightness 
averaging and contour mechanism. Instances are given. 
A model, based on the features of contour mechanism, 
describes the alternation process in time. (5-p. ref.) 
—Author summary. 

930. Li, Chia-chih, & Chiao, Shu-lan. [Effect of 
dim-bright ratio on the discrimination of successive 
flash signals.] Acta Psychologica Sinica,- 1965, 32(3), 
230-240.—Using a flash light with alternate bright and 
dim phases in simple and choice reaction-time experi- 
ments, the effect of the dim-bright ratio (DBR) on 
signal discrimination was studied. It was shown that the 
dim phase is a noise factor for discrimination. With 
DBR under 0.40 its effect is negligible, but above 0.70 it 
increases abruptly. With small DBR (0.17) simple 
reaction-time to signals within the frequency range of 40 
c/min-420 c/min remains almost unchanged. When 

BR reaches 0.83 reaction-time to both lower and 
higher frequencies is much longer than that to middle 
frequencies (100-300 c/min). This is held due to the fact 
that at greater DBR higher frequencies tend to give rise 
to flicker fusion, whereas at lower frequencies Ss need 
more stimulus-repetitions (bright and dim alternations) 
to make correct discriminations.—/. D. London. i 

931. Whittle, Paul. (U. Cambridge, England) Bin- 
ocular rivalry and the contrast at contours. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 217- 
226.—Binocular rivalry was recorded between various 
achromatic figures in or near the foveae. For a pair of 
intersecting contours, one in the field of each eye, it was 
found that the percentage of time for which a contour 
was dominant at the point of intersection increased with 
the contrast at that contour, and also with average 
luminance when contrast was constant. Further, for 1° 
circles in corresponding positions in the 2 fields, one 
darker than its surround and one lighter, the same 
results were obtained. Various auxiliary results, on rate 
of rivalry, eye-dominance, the occasional mixture of the 
rivalling stimuli, and binocular lustre, are given. Finally 
the relationship between predominance in rivalry and 
perceived brightness is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


932. Bongard, M. M., & Smirnov, M. S. (Inst. 
Biophysics, Moscow, USSR) О *'Kozhnom vision” К. 
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Kuleshovoi. [On the "dermal vision" of R. Kuleshova.] 
Biofizika, 1965, 10(1), 148-154.— Describes a series of 
experiments which confirm many of the claims made 
concerning Roza Kuleshova’s abilities to “see” with her 
fingers alone, among which are her ability to discrim- 
inate color and form thereby.—/. D. London. 

933. Chen, Li, & Wang, An-sheng. [Color and form 
preferences.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 32(3), 
265-269.—537 preschool children and university stu- 
dents were studied. No developmental trend was ob- 
served among the various age groups of children in 
either color or form preferences. Preschool children 
were, as a rule, more uniform in their rankings of color 
preferences, the order being red, blue, green, and 
yellow. The students showed less uniformity in their 
rankings of color preferences, though their average 
preference-order was the same as that of the children. 
The judgments of children with regard to different 
forms were less uniform than those of the students, 
Nevertheless, the circle was preferred by all age groups, 
including the university students. There was a tendency 
for adults to prefer the "golden-section rectangle,” 
while children preferred squares. No sex difference was 
observed among children for either color or form 
preferences, though adults did show some sex difference 
in color preference. Children formed more concrete 
images with different forms, while there was no such 
tendency with regard to colors. Adults appeared to 
form different associations for particular colors.—/. D. 
London. 

934. Ching, Chi-cheng, & Liu, Wen-ming. [Observa- 
tion-distance and interval traversed by stimulus as 
variables in constancy of visual movement.] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 32(3), 248-258.—The authors 
detail the manipulations of variables to achieve con- 
stancy of visual movement. When the movements 
involved are displayed on a television screen, however, 
with the reduction of cues for distance which such 
display entails, constancy of visual movement breaks 
down completely; the perceived comparison-speeds 
coinciding approximately with the physically predicted 
angular velocity.—/. D. London. 

935. Dornic, Stanislav. Tiuschungen beim Schützen 
der Elementeanzahl als Fehlerquelle innerhalb visuellen 
Kontrolle. [Mistakes in estimating item count as sources 
of error in visual control.] Studia Psychologica, 1965, 
7(2), 138-147.—3 sizes of ball bearings (2.5, 5, and 
10mm.) were used in rows of 50, 100, and 200 pieces. 30 
Ss (15-43-yr-old, 9 men and 1l women) were to 
estimate the number of items after a 3-sec exposure or 
were to handle a model of visual process control. 
Results showed that Ss showed a tendency to under- 
estimate the count of items and prolong control time 
with increased number of items.—H. Bruml. 

936, Hsieh, Kuang-chao; Hsü, Chiang-sheng; Chin, 
Chien, & Tan, Chih-min. [The position of seats and 
visual effect in gymnasiums.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1965, 32(3), 241-247.— SS, variously seated, were asked 
to make judgments of distance between 2 stimuli. 
Judgments were then considered with reference to the 
retinal transformations of the field caused by the 
angular displacement of the Ss. It was found that, as 
seat position varied from 0°-90° along an arc from the 
short axis of the field to its long axis, perceived distance 
decreases Ist slowly, then quickly, and finally again 
slows down.—. D. London. f 

937. Joyson, R. B., Newson, L. John, & May, D. 
S. (U. Nottingham, England) The limits of over- 
constancy. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
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ogy, 1965, 17(3), 209-216.—A number of studies have 
led to the generalization that there is a tendency to 
“over-constancy” in the perception of size. The experi- 
ments reported here suggest that over-estimation 1s 
limited to objects subtending angles of approximately 2° 
or less, and that objects subtending greater angles are 
judged fairly accurately. This raises the possibility that 
foveal diameter (approximately 2°) is involved. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

938. Kováč, Damian, & Kosinar, Vladimír. (Inst. 
Experimental Psychol., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Vnímanie diskrétnych zmien v jednoduchých zrakovych 
podnetoch. [Perception of discrete changes in simple 
visual stimuli.] Studia Psychologica, 1965, 7(2), 98-113. 
—An analysis of the phenomenon of discrete changes, 
especially of the process of discernment, the perceptual 
task in which the S is supposed to distinguish between 
stimuli just perceived and 1 recently remembered. In 2 
experiments with 12 Ss, stimulus was changed discretely 
and Ss had to report if there were changes and in what 
direction. Results of 4 different perceptual tasks are 
expressed in Weber’s ratio fractions. There is a signifi- 
cant difference among the 4 groups.—H. Bruml. 

939. Lockhead, G. R. (Duke U.) Repetition redun- 
dancy and visual form discrimination. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(8), 319-320.—An experiment by Erik- 
sen and Lappin was partially replicated with the 
addition of a control condition. The results demonstrate 
that a theoretical model proposed by those authors is 
not correct and that simultaneously repeating a visual 
form in different areal portions of the retina leads to 
improved discrimination performance only when Ss are 
operating under position uncertainty, i.e., when they do 
not know where the stimulus will appear.—Journal 
abstract. 

940. Lordahl, D. S., et al. (U. Miami) Deficits in 
uio pura of random shapes with changed visual fields. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 245-246.—4 random 
shapes were presented twice to each of 96 Ss under 
monocular viewing. 2 shapes were presented to the left 
visual field and 2 to the right. In the test series, 
including control shapes, Ss experienced significant 
difficulty in recognizing those shapes which had been 
changed from 1 visual field to the other.—Journal 
abstract. 

941. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., N.Y.) Sam- 
uel Bailey's critique of Berkeley's theory of vision. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1965, 
1(4), 321-337.—An account of Samuel Bailey's syste- 
matic evaluation and refutation of Berkeley’s theory of 
visual perception. Also discussed are the probable 
reasons for the neglect of Bailey by psychologists and 
the strenuous opposition to his critique by J. S. Mill, 
among others.—C. M. Franks. 

942. Sturr, Joseph F., Frumkes, Thomas E, & 
Veneruso, Donna M. (Syracuse U.) Spatial determi- 
nants of visual masking: Effects of mask size and retinal 
position. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 327-328. 
— Visual masking was studied in 3 Os by measuring the 
threshold for detection of a small black disc (test target) 

with and without prior exposure to a concentric larger 
black disc (masking target). Independent variables were 
size of mask and retinal position. Results showed that: 
(1) for all retinal positions, decreasing the size of the 
masking target produced a greater masking effect; (25 
for each size of mask, there was a greater masking effect 
in the periphery than in the fovea; (3) in the fovea, the 
largest mask produced a lowered threshold for test 
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target detection, suggesting summation or facilitation. 
These results were discussed in terms of contour 
interaction and signal-to-noise ratio.—Journal abstract. 

943. Torii, Shuko, & Uemura, Yasuko. (U. Tokyo, 
Japan) Effects of inducing luminance and area upon the 
apparent brightness of test field. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(2), 86-100.—Examines whether the 
apparent brightness of the test field was affected by 
varying the inducing field luminance and area. Bin- 
ocular matching method was used. The apparent 
brightness of the test field was measured by the method 
of adjustment. The test field was disc-shaped and, in 
Exp. Í and 11, was surrounded by a contiguous annular 
inducing field of different areas. Effects of inducing 
luminance and area upon the test brightness were 
studied in Exp. I. In Exp. H, the test brightness 
surrounded by the inducing field of equal luminance 
was measured. Exp. IIl examined whether the apparent 
brightness of a field could be changed by varying its 
area.—Journal abstract. 

944. Wang, Chih-ching. [Movement of the eye and 
development of visual object-perception in children of 
pre-school age.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 32(3), 
259-264.—Data, supplementing those from previous 
studies by the author, show that the development of 
object-perception is very closely related to that of eye 
movement and that different developmental tendencies 
of eye movements are a function of differences in 
perceptual and cognitional demands in the preschool 
child.—4. D. London. 

945. Winnick, Wilma A., & Binstock, Pen- 
ny. (Queens Coll, Flushing) The effect of irrelevant 
context on tachistoscopic recognition. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(6), 247-248.—It was hypothesized that the 
effect of irrelevant color cues оп paired-associate 
learning might be generalizable to the tachistoscopic 
recognition situation. Words on colored backgrounds 
were learned by the free recall method to the criterion 
of l errorless trial. И of these words on the same 
backgrounds and % on changed backgrounds were 
presented tachistoscopically along with unlearned con- 
trol words on the colored backgrounds. Learned words 
on appropriate backgrounds had significantly lower 
thresholds than did those on inappropriate back- 
grounds; unlearned control words had significantly 
higher thresholds than did either of the types of learned 
words. Results were interpreted as supporting the 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


946. Pollack, Robert H. (Inst. Juvenile Res., Chi- 
cago) Hue detectability thresholds as a function of 
chronological age. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 
351-352.—180 normal children aged 7-12 yr. exhibited 
no ontogenetic trends in their hue detection thresholds, 
nor were these thresholds correlated with IQ. Of the 3 
hues studied, orange yielded significantly lower thresh- 
olds than either green or blue which did not differ from 
each other. These data contrast with those obtained for 
contour detection thresholds which rose as a function of 
increasing chronological age. It was su: gested that 
geometrical illusion figures based upon foe contrast 
alone, rather than brightness contrast, would not 
produce the usual ontogenetic trends.—Journal abstract. 

947. Wilson, Barbara C. (New York U.) An experi- 
mental examination of the spectral luminosity construct. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1798. 
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Eye Movement 


948. Gould, John D., & Schaffer, Amy. (IBM Res. 
Cent., Yorktown Hts., N.Y.) Eye-movement patterns 
during visual information processing. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1965, 3(8), 317-318.—Eye-movement patterns 
were recorded while Ss visually scanned 5-cell patterns 
to compare the sum of the 3 digits in each of 4 
peripheral cells with the sum of the 3 digits in the 
central “target” cell. Both larger target sums and 
greater target-non-target similarity caused significantly 
longer fixations; number and pattern of fixations were 
independent of experimental variables. Results sup- 
ported predictions based upon previous studies cor- 
relating eye-movement patterns and visual stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

949. Lauringson, A. I., & Shchedrovitskii, L. 
P. (Inst. Automatics and Telemechanics, Moscow, 
USSR) Nekotorye svedeniya o sisteme slezheniya glaza. 
[Some information on a system for observing the eye.] 
Biofizika, 1965, 10(1), 137-140.—It is shown that 
smooth ocular movement is not a function of speed of 
tracked object alone.—/. D. London. 

950. Leushina, L. I. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Mos- 
cow, USSR) Ob otsenke polozheniya svetovogo raz- 
drazhitelya i dvizheniyakh glaz. [On estimation of 
position of photostimulus and eye movements.] Вїо- 
fizika, 1965, 10(1), 130-136.— Data are adduced to show 
that eye movements do not determine perception of 
visual spatial relationships, but that the reverse ob- 
tains.—/. D. London. 


AUDITION 


951. Duda, P. D., & Zubek, J. P. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Auditory sensitivity after prolonged 
visual deprivation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 
359-360.—Ss who were placed in darkness for a wk. but 
otherwise were exposed to a normal and varied sensory 
environment showed a significant increase in auditory 
flutter fusion frequency. This effect was still present 1 
day after the termination of visual deprivation. The 
absolute threshold of hearing for 5 frequencies was not 
affected.—Journal abstract. 

952. Morin, J. Recherche sur les altérations de 
l'appareil auditif provoquées par le travail industriel en 
milieu bruyant. [Study of changes in auditory capacity 
produced by industrial work in a noisy environment.] 
Travail Humain, 1965, 28(3-4), 317-330.—Each of 149 
blacksmiths in a French automobile factory was ex- 
posed for yr. to noises generally in excess of 105 db. 
Most workers suffered a bilateral deficiency, especially 
to high sounds, and this seemed to be cochlear, as it was 
equal in both air and bone channels. Deficiency was 
proportional to logarithm of time spent in this factory. 
There were high correlations among various auditory 
situations: music, voice, telephone, radio or TV.—R. W. 
Husband. i 

953. Sheeley, Eugene C. (U. Pittsburgh) Temporal 
integration as a function of frequency. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1796. 


Perception 


954, Corcoran, D. W. (Med. Res. Council, Cam- 
bridge, England) Recognition of complex sounds over 
the long and short term. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 380-385.—8 stimuli were 
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synthesized Бу dichotomizing the parameters of pitch, 
interruption rate, and amplitude modulation of the 
interruption. 1 of the stimuli was selected as the target 
stimulus which Ss were to have to recognize after 
training. 1 group was exposed only to the target 
stimulus. 3 groups were alternately exposed to the target 
stimulus and 1 of the others. A 4th group was exposed 
only to the target stimulus, plus a verbal description of 
the parameters. Tests of recognition were conducted 
after 1 min. and 10 days. The most adequate theory for 
the short-term results was not the best explanation of 
long-term retention and vice versa.—E. G. Aiken. 


Speech Discrimination 


955. Craik, F. 1. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
nature of the age decrement in performance on dichotic 
listening tasks. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 17(3), 227-240.— Previous experimental 
work has shown that when Ss of different ages are 
presented with a series of dichotic digits (as 2 simul- 
taneous half-sets, one to each ear) there is an age 
decrement in the reproduction of the 2nd half-set. It has 
been suggested that this result is due to the 2nd half-set 
being involved in a short-term storage process and that 
this process declines in efficiency with age. It seemed 
equally possible however that the result was due to 
perceptual or attentional factors rather than memory 
factors. 2 exp. were thus carried out in an attempt to 
specify the nature of the decrement. In the Ist, 
instructions as to which half-set to reproduce Ist were 
given before presentation of the digits. In the 2nd exp. 
attention was equally divided between the ears by giving 
these instructions after presentation. An analysis of 
types of error in the Ist exp. suggested that attentional 
factors were more important but from a similar analysis 
in the 2nd exp. it was concluded that memory factors 
were largely responsible for the age decrement.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

956. Spreen, O., Benton, A. L., & Fincham, R. 
W. (U. Iowa) Auditory agnosia without aphasia. Ar- 
chives of Neurology, 1965, 13(1), 84-92.—A case study 
of a 65-yr-old man, who alter a cerebrovascular 
accident, showed an inability to understand the mean- 
ing of common sounds, but retained the full under- 
standing of language. Several standard psychological 
tests as well as special psychological КОШЕ уеге 
described. (28 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 


Audiometry 


957. Carter, N. L., & Gallo, R. P. Effect of peak 
level on the loudness of triangular transients. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1965, 5(2), 119-131.—Equal loud- 
ness levels for triangular transients and continuous 
white noise were determined. 3 different pulse rates were 
employed for the transients and the white noise was 
presented at 4 levels. The white noise was presented for 
3 sec. followed by a 1 sec. pause and then 2 sec. of 
transients then another 1 sec. interval and finally 
another 2 sec. series of transients. The Ss judged 
whether trains were louder or softer than the white 
noise.—J. A. Vernon. 

958. Fletcher, John L. Reliability of high frequency 
„ thresholds. Journal of Auditory Research, 1965, 5(2), 
133-137.—Human thresholds of hearing were deter- 
mined at frequencies of 4 K cps-18 K cps. 15 male Ss, 
18-25 yr. of age were used to compare 2 different 
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audiometers. Thresholds were taken over 3 different 
_ sessions and displayed high reliability.—J. А. Vernon. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


59. Eyferth, Klaus. (Psychol. Inst., U. Saarlandes, 
We Ger) "Über die Abhängigkeit der Urteile über 
olfaktorische Qualitäten von der Empfindung der Reizin- 
— tensitát. [On the dependence of olfactory quality 
judgments upon the sensation of stimulus intensity.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 12(2), 209-222.—Experiments with olfactory 
judgments frequently result in negative test-retest cor- 
relations. А systematic analysis of the experimental 
conditions revealed that it is mainly the considerable 
variance in olfactory intensity judgments which 
accounts for the reversal. The significance of this 
phenomenon for the classification of scents is dis- 
cussed.— W. J. Koppitz. à 
960. Sandusky, Arthur, & Parducci, Allen. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Pleasantness of odors as a function 
of the immediate stimulus context. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(8), 321-322.—Absolute category judgments of 
the pleasantness of different odors were obtained from 
138 Ss, Scale values were determined, separately for 
each S and by a Thurstone analysis of group data. 
These values provided the basis for manipulating the 
stimulus range. The variance of the judgments of a 
subset of the odors increased with restriction of the 
range. The data were interpreted as consistent with 
range-frequency theory but not with the theory of 
adaptation level.—Journal abstract. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


961. Poeck, K. Phantoms following amputation in 
early childhood and in congenital absence of limbs. 
Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 269-274.—Reports 3 cases. "The 

hantoms were in every way as vivid and natural in 
orm, intensity and apparent mobility as those known 
after amputation in later life. There does not exist a 
fundamental qualitative difference between phantoms in 
these cases and in adult amputees. However, phantoms 
appear to be less frequent in infancy. The bearing of 
these and earlier observations on a tl согу of phantom 
limbs and body scheme is discussed. "—R. Gunter. 

962. Weinstein, S., Sersen, E. A., & Vetter, В. (Al- 

bert Einstein Coll» Med.) Phantoms and somatic sensa- 
tion in cases of congenital aplasia. Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 
276-289.—"Data are presented from interviews with 
101 cases of congenital aplasia. Hand Strength and 
finger dexterity were studied in 44 of these cases with 
unilateral upper extremity aplasia. Pressure, 2-point and 
point localization thresholds were obtained on the 
stump, homologous area, and palm in 27 of the cases 
with upper extremity aplasia. Terminal aplasics tend to 
have a higher incidence of phantoms than do intercalary 
aplasics, a finding consistent with greater cortical 
representation of such parts. Phantoms acquired after 
oe of deformities resemble the deformity, a 
finding inconsistent with the theories based on fantasy. 
Although use of prosthesis is unrelated to strength, 
fitting a prosthesis before the age of 7 significantly 
enhances the probability of phantom occurence in 
congenital aplasics. Strength and coordination of the 
right and left hands do not differ in cases of unilateral 
aplasia. The tactual sensitivity of the stump equals that 
of the palm, and exceeds that of its homologous 
region.—A. Gunter. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


963. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. Perception of 
the visual horizontal in normal and labyrinthine defective 
subjects during prolonged rotation. USN SAM NASA Jt 
Rep., 1965, No. 116, Proj. MR005.13-6001, Subtask 1, 
NASA Order R-93, 7 p.—5 normal and 9 labyrinthine 
defective men (LD) were studied in a slow rotation 
room which produced a change in resultant force of 20* 
on them. The men faced in the direction of rotation and 
at I-min intervals set a luminous line to the perceived 
horizontal in darkness for | hr. The results for thc 
normal men confirmed an earlier study showing no 
systematic change in the perception of the visual 
horizontal after an initial lag effect. In contrast, the LDs 
showed a smaller, rapid, and then a fede! change in 
the perception of the visual horizontal throughout the 1 
hr. of constant rotation. At the end of | hr. there was 
no significant difference between the 2 groups.—USN 
SAM. 

964. Wing, John F., & Touchstone, Robert M. (Acr- 
ospace Med. Res, Lab., USAF Systems Command, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) The effects of high ambient 
temperature on short-term memory. USAF AMRL TR, 
1965, No. 65-103, 20 p.—On 3 separate days, 15 men 
were exposed for | hr. in an all-weather chamber to 
each of 3 different effective temperatures: 72°, 90°, and 
95*F. During each day's session they were given 5 
successive recall trials on each of 6 different messages. 
The men had to work continuously during each hr-long 
session. The results showed that average recall dropped 
significantly as environmental temperature was in- 
creased. The recall decrement between 90° and 95°F was 
statistically significant, but the drop in recall between 
72° and 90°F was not significant. Messages of all types 
suffered approximately equal decrements under the high 
temperatures.—USAF AMRL. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


965. Aserinsky, Eugene. (Jefferson Med. Coll.) Peri- 
odic respiratory pattern occuring in conjunction with eye 
movements during sleep. Science, 1965, 150(3697), 763- 
766.—With each flurry of rapid eye movements during 
the sleep of human Ss there is a decreased amplitude of 
respiration and a slight increase in rate. Occasionally 
the rhythmic breathing pattern may even resemble 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration. The consistency of this 
breathing pattern suggests that respiration in this stage 
of sleep is not a direct function of dream content. 
pene abstract. 

- Beyme, F. Das neue Schlafmittel Mogadon und 
das Traumgeschehen. [The new sleeping em. Mogadon 
and dreams.] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(3), 
136-141.—The analytical psychotherapy of 4 women 
patients was in no way adversely affected by the 
administration of “Mogadon.” There was no reduction 
in recorded dreams nor did their content show any 
distortion. Only in 1 case did the administration of 
Sanalepsi Russi Cause a statistically significant reduction 
in dream material which greatly hindered the analy- 
"e & French summaries)—English sum- 

967. Murrell, K. F. Le Concept de fatigue, une realité 
ou une géne? [The concept of fatigue, e reality or an 
encumbrance?] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psychol- 
ogiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 103-110.—Suggests that fatigue 
is not a reality “. . „in so far as it applies to a wide range 
of light work in industry and to many of the situations 
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created by psychologists in the laboratory... rather it is 
an encumbrance which has impeded progress in under- 
standing the causes of performance decrement...” and 
"that the time has come to replace the negative, rather 
untidy idea of ‘fatigue’ with something which is a great 
deal more positive... the proposals outlined are offered 
as a possible alternative."— V. Sanua. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


968. Edwards, Griffith. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Motivation and post-hypnotic effect. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(479), 983-992.—10 
deeptrance hypnotic Ss are compared with matched Ss 
in an equivalent role-playing situation. After post- 
hypnotic effect was measured for both groups, they 
were shocked for slow responses. Differences are 
interpreted as providing evidence against the notion 
that post-hypnotic effects are nothing more than role 
playing.—W. L. Wilkins. 

969. Hartman, Bernard J. (Quincy Coll.) An investi- 
gation of hypnotic susceptibility as a function of selected 
attitudinal variables. American Journal of Clinical Hyp- 
nosis, 1965, 8(1), 44-46.—A study of hypnosis suscep- 
tability and self attitude —M. V. Kline. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


970. Blonskii, P. P. Psikhologiya zhelaniya. [The 
psychology of desire.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5; 
112-137.—A posthumous publication of Blonskil's 
(1941) views on desire. Desire is discussed as the result 
of contradiction between drive and resources available; 
its imperative and optative forms are analyzed in terms 
of sect ma linguistics, and the problem of edu- 
cating desire is considered.—L. Zusne. 

971, Brown, W. P. The Yerkes-Dodson Law repealed. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 663-666.—Yerkes 
and Dodson (1908) suggested that optimum motivation 
level might be inversely related to task difficulty. An 
experiment by Broadhurst (1957) is widely. believed to 
establish the correctness of this suggestion. It is shown 
that these data are inadequate. The (as yet unmet) 
requirements of a proof of the Law are outlined, and 
the overeager assumption of its veracity is deplored. 
—Journal abstract. 

972. Cramer, Phebe. (Barnard Coll.) Response en- 
tropy as a function of the affective quality of the stimulus. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 347-348.—Earlier ex- 
perimental work has attempted to account for Word 
Association Test response faults as being due to 
response entropy, thereby discounting emotional dis- 
turbance as an explanatory variable. The present study 
demonstrates that response entropy is а function of the 
emotional connotation of the stimulus word, for both 
college and schizophrenic Ss, and that this affective 
variable is more important than stimulus familiarity in 
determining the response variability —Journal abstract. 

973. Dichter, Marvin. (Temple U.) Aggression ex- 
pression as a function of self esteem level, insult and no 
insult, and ego involved and task oriented directing set. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1773. 

974. Friedman, Murray J. (New York U.) The 
effects of varying the probabilities of obtaining а reward 
on the level of aspiration and performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1809-1810. 

975. Gaff, Jerry G. (Syracuse U.) Col 
compliance: Changes in the attractiveness 


nsequences of 
of the task 
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performed and of the inducing agent. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1764-1765. 

- 976. Kaufmann, Harry. (U. Toronto, Canada) Defi- 
nitions and methodology in the study of aggression. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(5), 351-364 — Literature 
on aggression and hostility is viewed in the light of 2 
major criticisms: (1) Definitions of terms with obvious 
denotations of hypothetical constructions are attempted 
in purely operational terms, (2) The phenotype of 
aggression has impaired a sound investigation of the 
many genotypic determinants of aggressive behavior. 
Present trends of studying aggression as an end result of 
a variety of stimulus, dispositional, and reward vari- 
ables are considered, and some amplifications are 
suggested. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

977. Kennedy, Wallace A., & Willicutt, Herman 
C. (Florida State U.) A factorial study of praise and 
blame. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 511-517. 
—The effectiveness of praise and blame on the dis- 
crimination performance of 720 Ss as a function of race 
(Negro, white), grade (2, 4, 7, 10), intelligence (high, 
medium, low), and sex was studied. Analysis of variance 
indicated that in situations involving perceptual skills, 
with speed as the criterion measure, reproof had a 
debilitating effect upon performance, while praise re- 
sulted in an increase in performance larger than that 
associated with practice alone.—Journal abstract. 

978. Kimmel, H. D., & Kimmel, E. (U. Flori- 
da) Sex differences in adaptation of the GSR under 
repeated applications of a visual stimulus. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 536-537.—8 men 
and 8 women came to the laboratory on 3 occasions, 1 
wk. apart, to receive 10 presentations of a visual 
stimulus on each occasion. The average Galvanic Skin 
Response (GSR) to the light showed an intrasession 
(but no intersession) adaptation effect for both sexes but 
this effect was almost gone for the males on the last 
session. In addition, the males made significantly larger 
GSRs than the women on all 3 sessions, especially on 
the last session. It was conjectured that the men became 
familiar with the procedure and anticipated the end of 
the 3rd session by making larger GSRs, but that the 
women did not.—Journal abstract. 

979. Levine, David. (Ed.) Nebraska symposium on 
motivation, 1964. Lincoln, Nebr.: U. Nebraska Press, 
1964. x, 284 p. $5.50(cloth), $2.50(paper).—(See 39: 
11007, 11293, 11297, 11678, 11717, 12357).—J. M. 
Havlena, 

980, Mosher, Donald L. (Ohio State U.) Approval 
motive and acceptance of “аке”? personality test in- 
tepretations which differ in favorability. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 395-402.— The Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability (M-C SD) scale has been interpreted 
as measuring a need for social approval and then, more 
recently, as а measure of vulnerable self-esteem. The 
present study placed Ss in a situation where gaining 
approval from the psychologist required accepting 
unfavorable personality test interpretations as person- 
ally characteristic of them when acceptance would lower 
their self-esteem. High-scoring Ss on the M-C SD scale 
were more likely to accept favorable but less likely to 
accept unfavorable "fake" personality test interpreta- 
tions from the psychologist than were the low scoring Ss 
on M-C SD.—Journal abstract. 

° оз. Nelsen, Edward A. (Stanford U.) The effects of 
expression versus suppression of aggression upon sub- 
ent aggression and cognitive functioning. Dissertation 
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982. Odom, Robert R., & Attwell, Arthur А. (Cali- 
fornia State Coll., Los Angeles) Experimentally induced 
anxiety and inhibition of college students" test perform- 
ances. California Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
16(4), 151-157.—Using upper division education stu- 
dents, 17 each in control and experimental groups, pre- 
and post-content and anxiety (Cattell, IPAT) measures 
were obtained, with an intervening (presumed) anxiety- 
producing situation. Anxiety increased in the experi- 
mental groups, and the lower relative performance on 
the content post-test was regarded as reflecting that 
anxiety. No analysis for sex differences was reported. 
— T. E. Newland. B 

983. Sonderegger, Theo B. (U. Nebraska) Stimulus 
cues and drive level as parameters of avoidance gradients. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1797. 

984. Spring, Faye E. (U. North Carolina) Deter- 
minants of modes of dissonance reduction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1813. a 

985. Thomae, Hans. Die Motivation menschlichen 
Handelns. [Human motivation.] Koln, Germany: 
Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1965. 539 p. 

986. Truax, Charles B., & Murray, Frank S. (U. 
Arkansas) The effect of manifest anxiety upon the travel 
and manipulation components of human motion. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1965, 15(4), 561-565.—40 undergradu- 
ates served as Ss to evaluate the effects of anxiety, 
defined by scores on the MA scale, upon 2 measures of 
human motion: travel movement time and manipulative 
movement time. High anxious Ss, in comparison to low 
anxious Ss, performed better on the travel components 
and poorer on the manipulative component. However, 
no significant differences in overall performances were 
obtained. The results were discussed in relation to 
Hullian learning theory and a theory of human motion 
proposed by К. U. Smith. (See 30:2281).—Journal 
abstract. 

987. Yager, Susan, & Harrison, Ross. (Hunter 
Coll.) Level of intelligence and reaction to frustration on 
а verbal task. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 173- 
174,—Female college students in the highest and lowest 
ШК for intelligence (college norms) were compared 
or the effects of frustration on a verbal task upon 
subsequent verbal productivity. The groups were 
equated for neuroticism, The brighter students showed 
an adverse effect which did not hold for students of 
lower intellectual status.—Journal abstract. 

988. Yates, Aubrey J. (Ed.) (U. Western Aus- 
tralia) Frustration and conflict: Enduring problems in 
psychology. NYC: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1965. 246 
p. $1.95(paper). 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


989. Duvall, Alan N. (Bethany Coll.) Functional 
fixedness: A replication study. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(4), 497-499.—Repetition of Birch and 
Rabinowitz, (See 25:7923) experiment partially con- 
firmed their findings of functional fixedness. When van 
de Geer’s (1957) reversed functions procedure was 
repeated, the demonstration of a lack of functional 
fixedness was not only confirmed, but extended into a 
finding of positive transfer of training —Journal ab- 
stract. 

990. Filatov, A. T. (Ukrainian Inst. Professional 
Improvement of Physicians, Kharkov, USSR) O fizio- 
logicheskom mekhanizme psikhologii ustanovki. [The 
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hysiological mechanism of set.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 

1963, 5 138-140.—In 7 groups of 50 Ss each, size- 
weight illusion was produced by placing 2 weights of 
equal size but unequal weight on the S's palms, then 
placing 2 equally heavy weights on the S's palms. Other 
independent variables used were: 1-5 presentations of 
unequal weights; unsupported and supported hands; 
and explanation and no explanation of the phe- 
nomenon. Їп cases where the size-weight illusion was 
established, the equally heavy weights were presented 
repeatedly until the illusion was extinguished. Results 
showed that the only significant variable was the 
number of presentations of the unequally heavy 
weights. It was concluded that set, as conceived by 
Uznadze and as exemplified by the size-weight illusion, 
has its physiological basis in the development of a 
conditioned response.—L. Zusne. 

991. Gibbons, Don. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Set-breaking as a learned response. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 17(1), 203-208.—72 undergraduates were 
given an experimental problem structured to provide 
competing associations which should interfere with 
successful solution. ^j of this group was given prior 
training in the solution of E lems whose answers are 
commonly considered to be “unconventional” in an 
attempt to engender a "set-breaking set" which would 
facilitate solution of the experimental problem. The 
trained group did appear superior in time to solution 
and frequency of solution. Other ways to facilitate 
problem solution were noted, and the existence of an 
independent "'set-breaking set" was inferred. The 
superior performance of the males was tentatively 
attributed to a greater degree of motivation or relevant 
past experience.—Journal abstract. 

992. Hohle, Raymond H. (U. lowa) Detection of a 
visual signal with low background noise: An experimental 
comparison of two theories. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 459-463.—Yes-no responses 
were obtained from each of 5 Ss under different 
conditions of induced response bias during 9 300-trial 
sessions (plus 9 extra sessions for | S) where a 
low-intensity stimulus was present or absent in a 
random sequence. Least-squares curves relating proba- 
bilities of a “yes” response with the stimulus present to 
probabilities of a “уез” with the stimulus absent were 
determined for each set of data, assuming (a) the theory 
of signal detection (TSD), and (b) the fixed-criterion 
hypothesis. The latter theory afforded a closer fit for 
each of the 6 sets of data when compared to the 
simplest form of TSD. A more general form of TSD led 
to curves which fit as well as those from the fixed- 
criterion theory, but this form has other, undesirable, 
implications.—Journal abstract. 

993. Kvavilashvili, D. Sh. Neopredelennost' i ustan- 
ovka. [Uncertainty and set.] Soobshcheniya Akademii 
Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, 1965, 39(3), 745-752.—An 
attempt was made to study the interrelationship be- 
tween Shannon's concept of uncertainty and Uznadze's 
concept of set. Between these 2 concepts there appears а 
very close connection, for the establishment of a fixed 
set brings about a decrease in uncertainty of expected 
behavior which can quantitatively characterize set- 
fixation. Thus is brought about a general methodolog- 
ical approach to the quantitative study of the effect of 
set. In particular, it is shown that decrease in un- 
certainty can be really viewed as a measure of fixation 
of set, while magnitude of the vector difference of the 
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probability vectors of 2 different behavioral dispositions 
can be viewed as a measure of change of set, (Russian 
summary)—lI. D. London. 

994. Lowin, Aaron, & Epstein, Gilda F. (Columbia 
U.) Does expectancy determine performance? Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 248-255. 
—Aronson and Carlsmith (1962) indicated that Ss 
preferred to fail and confirm a failure expectancy than 
to be successful and disconfirm the expectancy. An 
attempted replication reported here did not support 
these findings. Instead, Ss appeared achievement ori- 
ented. It is suggested that, in the present studies, strong 
achievement motives may be suppressing expectancy 
effects. Therefore, no definitive refutation of expectancy 
theory is claimed.—G. E. Rowland. 

995. O’Hanlon, J. F., Jr. (Human Factors Res., 
Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Adrenaline and noradrena- 
line: Relation to performance in a visual vigilance task. 
Science, 1965, 150(3695), 507-509.— Concentrations of 
adrenaline and noradrenaline in the circulating blood 
were measured in blood samples taken from Ss as they 
performed a visual vigilance task or viewed movies, 
both under identical conditions. For those Ss whose 
vigilance performance deteriorated it was concluded 
that the concentration of circulating adrenaline de- 
creases as a function of time in a vigilance task but not 
under “relaxed” conditions, such as watching motion 
pictures.—Journal abstract. 

996. Petrovich, V. K. (P. F. Lesgaft Inst. Physical 
Educ., Leningrad, USSR) К voprosu о fazovosti sos- 
redotocheniya vnimaniya u prygunoy pered ispolneniem 
pryzhka. [The phasic nature of concentration in jumpers 
before the execution of a jump.] Voprosy Psi hologii, 
1965, 5, 98-104.—EEG records from 8 areas of the 
brain were taken on 6 experienced high jumpers during 
the few sec. of concentration immediately before a 
jump. Crosscorrelational analysis of the EEG revealed 
that concentration of attention has a phasic character. 
A Ist phase, during which the athlete concentrates on 
the main links in the chain of events to follow, is 
characterized by very high and high correlations in the 
electric activity of the brain areas involved, especially 
the motor areas. In a 2nd phase there is a drop in these 
correlations, followed by the appearance of very high 
correlations among the motor areas and high correla- 
tions between the motor areas and inferior temporal 
areas. During this phase the athlete concentrates on 
proprioceptor and interoceptor signals preparatory to 
the moment of actual jump. In this phase all irrelevant 
exteroceptive stimuli are ignored.—L. Zusne. 

997. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll) Three ex- 
periments on functional fixedness. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(4), 489-495.—6 objects were ranked (by use) 
for suitability as a hammer. 2 objects with high rankings 
were used in a functional fixedness experiment, each in 
turn being the fixed object. 2 objects of medium rank 
were so used in another experiment, and 1 high and 1 
medium were used in a 3rd. A control condition in each 
experiment determined, again, the suitability of each 
object for use as a hammer. In 2 experiments 1 object 
was so highly preferred that it was impossible to 
produce functional fixedness. In the 3rd experiment the 
results showed positive rather than negative transfer. 


Remarks are made on the design of experiments їп, 


functional fixedness.—Journal abstract. 
998. Schumsky, Donald A. (Tulane U.) Use of 
negative slope transformations of knowledge of results on 
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a simple motor response. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(5), 534-536.—Bilodeau (1953) studied 
a series of transformations of knowledge of results (KR) 
which had slope and intercept constants varying in- 
versely with one another making it impossible to 
partition their separate effects. The present study, by 
employing transformations with both positive and 
negative slopes, had comparable groups equated for 
slope constant but varying in intercept value. 80 Ss were 
given 16 discrete trials to learn a simple knob-turning 
response, Each response was followed by an appropri- 
ately transformed KR. Results revealed that S’s initial 
responding is related to the value of the intercept 
constant of the transformation equation. Subse uently, 
the speed of learning is directly related to the absolute 
size of the slope constant of the transformation equa- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

999. Yakushev, V. М. (I. Franko State U., L'vov, 
USSR) Teoriya ustanovki v svete reflektornor teorii. 
[Theory of set in the light of classical conditioning 
theory.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 141-145.—Cer- 
tain problems that arise in connection with the psychol- 
ogy of set of D. N. Uznadze are reviewed, and an 
attempt is made to explain the empirical data obtained 
by set theorists in the light of Pavlov's teachings on 
conditioned responses. It is concluded that while both 
the theory of set and the associated experiments have а 
very definite value, there is no necessary connection 
between them. In addition, all experimental data thus 
far obtained in support of the theory can be equally well 
explained in terms of classical conditioning.—L. Zusne. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


1000. Levy-Schoen, Ariane. Données sur les relations 
entre les mécanismes de poursuite visuelle et manuelle 
d'une cible en mouvement, et sur leurs limites de 
fonctionnement. [Results on the relationship between 
visual and manual tracking mechanism of a target in 
motion and on their limitations.] Bulletin d'Etudes et 
Recherches Psychologiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 81-102.—"A 
tracking experiment was performed with a special 
apparatus simultaneously recording the movement of 
the target, the movement of the S's hand pursuing that 
target and the movement of the eyes. The analysis of the 
records leads to the definition of several visual tracking 
strategies, systematically adopted by all Ss depending 
upon the speed of the target. Contrary to the assump- 
tion, significant discrepancies between visual and manu- 
al performances in the various experimental conditions 
do not appear. . . ."—V. Sanua. 

1001. Alekseev, M. A., Krylov, N. V., Livshits, M. 
P., & Naidel’, А. V. (USSR Acad. Sci., Moscow) O 
mekhanizmakh koordinatsii ritmicheskikh dvizhenii. [The 
mechanism of coordination of rhythmic movements.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 82-97.—In 1 of the 
earpieces of a headphone S heard rhythmic clicks 
separated by intervals of .3, 1, or 2 sec. S was instructed 
to press a key in exactly the same rhythm. Key 
depressions were heard as identical clicks in the other 
earpiece. S’s timing was checked by a recording device 
having a precision of +2 msec. Analysis of the pattern 
of deviations of S-produced intervals showed that when 
the interval between clicks was | sec. or less, S corrected 
himself on the basis of the size of deviation of the 
immediately preceding reproduced interval. With longer 
time intervals correction ensued on the basis of the 
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latency of motor response to the auditory signal. If the 
interval was changed during the experiment, S would 
correct himself without being aware that a a had 
taken place, or consciously reorient himself to the new 
interval, depending on the magnitude of change. (28 
ref.)—L. Zusne. 

(л Chase, Richard A., Cullen, John K., Jr., 


effects of displa on tracking terly 
Journal of (tomis Psych , 1965, UO, 193- 
208.— Instrumentation is described which permits stud: 


of the effects of different forms of visual feedbaci 
display on the patterns of fine movement obtained from 
the extended human index finger when the S is 
attempting to keep his finger at a fixed int in ; 
The task is a compensatory tracking task in which the 
only source of input to the system is the S’s own finger 
movement. effects of increasing the m (or 
amplification) of a proportional error signal on the 
pattern of finger movement was studied. Gains of 1, 2, 
4, 10, 20 and 40 were studied with a group of 24 Ss. 
Increasing the gain of a proportional error signal 
resulted in a marked improvement in the ability of Ss to 
maintain their extended finger at a fixed point in space, 
As the gain of the error signal was increased, the S’s 
high-amplitude, low frequency errors were reduced, and 
there was a progressive appearance of high-frequency 
activity of low-amplitude, more accurately centered 
about the reference position in space. A total off-target 
area measure (integrated absolute error) showed 
marked decrease in scores as the amplification of the 
error signal was increased from | through 10. Beyond 
this gain there was no appreciable additional improve- 
ment in motor control, however no degradation of 
Control was noted to characterize the grou per- 
formance. Exploratory studies were undertaken to 
permit comparison of the effects of increasing the gain 
of a proportional visual display with the effects of 
increasing the gain of nonproportional visual and 
auditory displays. An increase in the dominant-energy 
frequency was noted as the error signal gain was 
increased, independent of whether a roportional 
visual, or nonproportional visual or au itory display 
Was used. This observation suggests that common 
mechanisms mediate the processing of the gain param- 
eters of feedback displays, in some measure independent 
of the display form or the sensory modality used for 
Presentation. (55 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1003. Kirk, Phyllis H. (Purdue U.) Approach and 
avoidance gradients in human subjects. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1778. 

1004. Radionov, А. V. (Inst. Physical Educ., Mos- 
cow, USSR) Issledovanie zavisimosti nekotorykh os- 
obennostei startovykh sostoyanii ot balansa nervnykh 
protsessov u sportsmenov. [Some features of start condi- 
tion in athletes as a function of the equilibrium of 
nervous processes.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 105- 
111.—Тһе lability and equilibrium of the nervous 
system of 110 fencers was determined using a battery of 
tests, and 43 Ss with these characteristics clearly 

pronounced were selected for the experiment. Simple 
and: disjunctive RTs and speed of information process- 
ing (S = 358.8-2.807n/T) were determined under nor- 
mal conditions and immediately before a fencing match. 
It was found that in most Ss with a balanced nervous 
system these measures improved significantly during 
competition while in most Ss with unbalanced nervous 
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systems they deteriorated. The possible physiological 
processes КО ур these changes аге discussed.—L. 
Zusne. 

s. A. (New York U.) Laterality 
25 iei qu е activities as a function of 


sex, handedness, and familial ol 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1796. 


Reaction Time 


1006. Bertelson, Paul, & Barzeele, Jacques. (U. 
Brussels, Belgium) d of Уз Sele мі 
relative vip asi ermining choice reaction 
time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 
448-451.— Choice reaction times (RTs) to 2 signals of 
relative frequencies .2 and .8 were measured under 2 
time-uncertainty conditions: constant foreperiods of 
either .5 or 5.0 sec. The RT to the more frequent signal 
is more affected by time uncertainty than the RT to the 
less Коон опе, This result shows that “preparation,” 
a hypothetical state which has often been postulated to 
account for time-uncertainty effects, is at least in part 
specific to 1 particular signal-response pair, or, alterna- 
tively, that the well-known effect o signal relative 
frequency is affected by very short-term fluctuations. 
—Journal abstract. 

1007. Mathur, V. K. (Varanasi, U.P., India) Sex 
differences in reaction time. Indian Journal o Psy- 
chology, 1964, 39(1), 31-33.—Means and SDs are 
Presented for simple, visual reaction time for a sample 
of 100 boys and 100 girls from Varanasi in each of the 
age groups 8, 9, 10, and 11 уг. Average reaction time 
diminishes with age in these samples, and is shorter for 
boys at each age, All differences were significant at the 
01 level, Since the 8-yr boys’ mean is almost the same 
as the 9-yr girls’, and the 9-yr boys’ mean is almost the 
same as the 11-уг girls’, the author suggests that speed 
of reaction increases more for boys than girls, with 
advancing age; however, the overall mean gain in 3 yr. 
is кые Ба the girls.—J. T. Cowles. 


‚ Umanskii, L. I., & Shapiro, S. I. (Pedagogical 
Inst. Kursk, USSR) Eksperimental'noe ie senso- 
own ded reaktsii v veroyatnostnoi situatsii v svyazi s 


oi i podvizhnost'yu 


nervous system.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 18-27. 
JA series of sensorimotor tasks was given a number of 
Ss, from which number 7 were selected who represented 
clear types of speed and strength of the nervous system 
4 types of stimuli and probability of stimulus presenta- 
tion were the independent variables. The dependent 
variable was RT required to move a lever to any of 4 
different to stimulus type. Pre- 


Шыгу Conclusions were that information transmis- 


id strength of the nervous system) and 
task characteristics (probability of Stimulus. presenta- 


LEARNING 
1009. Bogartz. William, & Headrick ] 
Kansas) The leng law of serai learning: An 


empirical function and a derivation. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 357-358.— List length, item 
meaningfulness, and presentation rate were varied in a 
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factorially designed serial learning experiment. In all 
conditions, the function relating length (r) with trials to 
criterion (t) was of the form t= a + b log r. Mathe- 
matical analysis revealed that such a function is implied 
by the classic negatively accelerated exponential mean 
learning curve. A theoretical expression for total errors 
to criterion as a linear function of list length was also 
derived and confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

1010. Chen, Pei-lin, & Mao, Yü-yen. [On the 
processes of mastering typical verbal arithmetic prob- 
lems in school children.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 
32(3), 215-222.— Using Sth graders as Ss, it was shown 
that there are 6 levels of understanding and mastery of 
verbal arithmethic problems and that these can be used 
as a scale to test mastery of such problems.—/. D. 
London. 

1011. Chiang, Chi-pin. (Effects of reproduction and 
correction of exercises on achievement.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 57-62.—2 forms of exercises 
in learning Chinese characters and arithmetic measures 
were given to Sth and 6th grade school children, 
utilizing matched materials of equal difficulty. 1 con- 
sisted of reproduction of learning material and the other 
consisted of correction of errors. The children's achieve- 
ments were compared. Results showed that (1) achieve- 
ment is better with reproduction than with correction of 
errors and (2) errors introduced into the exercises cause 
confusion.—/. D. London. 

1012. Chou, Hwai-shui. [Analysis of mistakes made 
in learning (algebraic) factoring by first-year junior 
middle school pupils.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 
32(3), 223-229.—Comprehension of the concept of 
factoring is more difficult than differentiation between 
various problems in factoring, Some causes of mistakes 
made are shown to be: (1) the configuration of letters 
and order of terms, (2) incomplete comprehension of 
the law of signs, and (3) lack of thorough comprehen- 
sion of basic formulas.—/. D. London. 

1013. Chou, Yu-yin. [Features of thinking in pupils 
from the 2nd term of the first grade of elementary 
school as revealed in mistakes in solving arithmetic 
problems.] Acta Кодшо Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 38- 
49.—1st graders in the 2nd term reveal features of 
thinking characterized by (1) inertness, (2) superficiality, 
(3) concrete visualization, (4) absence of reversibility, 
(5) absence of definiteness and sequence, and (6) lack of 
independence and criticalness. The teacher must con- 
sider these factors in the development of a teaching 
method.—I. D. London. t 

1014. Derks, Peter L., & House, Joyce L. (William 
& Mary Coll.) Effect of event run structure on predic- 
tion of recursive binary sequences. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(2), 447-456.—The acquisition and prediction 
of recursive sequences by 150 human Ss was examined 
in 2 experiments. In general, errors per response 
increased with alternations in the schedule. Cycles to 
solution tended to increase with an increased number of 
runs but was not clearly related to run length or 
heterogeneity. 2 stages of acquisition were indicated. 
The reponse-recall stage was demonstrated by S's early 
approximation of run lengths. Furthermore, on most 
schedules errors per response approached a pre-solution 
minimum of 1 error per 2 alternations Бу. the middle of 
the acquisition process. The associative hook-up, 
response-ordering stage of pattern ac uisition was 
usually characterized by an all-or-none ift from run 
length matching to event matching.—Journal abstract. 
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1015. Enard, C. Le guidage dans l'apprentissage. 
[Response guidance in learning.] Bulletin d'Etudes et 
Recherches Psychologiques, 14(1-2), 125-150,—A review 
article of research on the effect of response guidance on 
learning. Conclusions: maximal guidance through the 
response is most detrimental to learning and transfer, if 
it is compared to learning by trial and error. Reponse 
guidance based on the changes of the stimulus in 
general gives the best results compared with trial and 
error.— V. Sanua. 

1016. Hsiao, Chien- yingi [Characteristics of the 
thought process in the solution of verbal arithmetic 
problems by Ist grade children.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 50-56.—Results of a study indicate 
that the thought process involved in solving verbal 
arithmetic problems by Ist grade children initially 
makes use primarily of concrete imagery and that verbal 
thinking takes over only later. During the course of 
learning in the Ist school yr., children use less and less 
concrete imagery for the understanding of verbal 
problems, while abstract or verbal analysis develops 
gradually. It appears that 7-yr-old children are capable 
of abstract thinking in certain fields. In the teaching of 
verbal rona in the Ist grade, the teacher, accord- 
ingly, should not only consider the characteristics of 
child thought, but also put emphasis on the conditions 
facilitating the development of abstract thinking.—/. D. 
London. 

1017. Jenkins, James J., & Brown, Lynn K. (U. 
Minnesota) The use of interspersed test items in measur- 
ing mediated г transfer. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 425-429.—“A 
method for evaluating response transfer by the use of 
interspersed test items was proposed. The techniques 
was applied in 3 different experimental settings in a 
ipee of Ryan's (1960) study of response transfer 
which used more traditional techniques. The situation 
which made use of a teaching machine with unpaced 
learning and unpaced test trials was found to yield 
maximum transfer and replicated the Ryan experiment 
with respect to degree of transfer. 2 experiments with 
paced learning and paced test trials on the memory 
drum yielded results similar to the Ryan results but 
showed weaker transfer, Response availability appeared 
to affect the amount of transfer to Similars but not to 
Associates or Controls, where Associates were always 
found to be more effective. It was concluded that the 
technique of interspersed test items is effective in 
demonstrating response transfer to stimuli selected on 
extraexperimental grounds for association or simi- 
larity.” —Journal abstract. 

1018. Johns, Marcia D. (Colorado Coll.) Transfer 
of a pattern versus component discrimination following 
training in a probabilistic situation. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 506-509,—48 Ss were 
required to discriminate between stimulus patterns 
containing common components in a 2-choice proba- 
bilistic, discrimination-training situation. Training was 
followed by a series of test trials during which new 
stimulus combinations of the training components were 

resented. Discrimination during training was better 
described by a pattern interpretation than by a 
component interpretation of stimulus-sampling theory. 
Transfer of responding from training to test combi- 
«nations occurred: (a) relative to a weighting of the 
separate components, ог, alternatively (b) relative to the 
separate components, unless training combinations 
appeared as a part of the test display. Under the latter 
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‚ condition a more conspicuous role was given to the 
pattern interpretation of transfer behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 2 

1019. Judson, Abe J., & Gelber, Gerald. (Utica 
Coll.) Test anxiety, pulse rate and learning. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 397—398.— Pulse rates of high 
and low test anxious Ss were obtained while they 
engaged in 2 learning tasks, 1 easy, 1 hard. Pulse rates 
Showed a progressive decline over time and were 
unrelated to task difficulty nor did the 2 groups differ 
significantly on the learning tasks. However, the high 
anxiety group tended to have a higher pulse rate at 
initial exposure to the experimental situation but the 
difference had largely disappeared by the end of the 
testing session.—Journal abstract. 

1020. Knox, Wilma J., & Wolf, Irvin S. (VA Cent., 
Biloxi, Miss.) Learning of meaningful and nonmeaning- 
ful material by three methods of presentation. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1965, 15(4), 513-520.—An experiment 
by Miller and Selfridge (See 25:2283) has been con- 
sidered a demonstration that some “nonsense” material 
is learned as well as meaningful material. A. partial 
replication and expansion of this earlier study subjects 
the effects of material, method of presentation and 
order of list presentation to a tridimensional analysis of 
variance, using data collected from 54 Ss. Significant 
differences between material were obtained (р < .01). 
The bulk of the variance between materials is found in 1 
of the 2 methods of visual presentation employed. The 
characterization of some material as “nonsense” and 
the universality of Miller and Selfridge's findings are 
challenged.—Journal abstract. 

1021. Lee, Wayne. (U. California) Supra-paragraph 
prose structure: Its specification, perception, and effects 
on learning. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 135- 
144.— The problem of the specification of the molar, or 
supra-paragraph structure of a prose passage is dis- 
cussed in terms of unity, sequence, and hierarchy. These 
ideas were used to generate passages having the same 
paragraph units but which were organized at different 
levels of structure. The method of specification was 
validated in terms of rated structure and effects on 
learning. The learning effects of level of structure 
depend on whether the test is for main parts abstrac- 
tion, within paragraph detail, or rote; and on the mode 
of presentation, and part-whole level used.—Journal 
abstract. 

1022. Liu, Ying-tsang. [Experimental studies on the 
effect of pictorial material and writing in learning 
characters.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 32(3), 
198-205.— The principal difficulty in learning characters 
in Ist graders is in association of sound, form, and 
meaning, the form of characters being the most 
troublesome aspect. The most effective method for 
overcoming this difficulty is to have the children learn 
writing in conjunction with the reading and explication 
of the characters being Їеагпей.—/. D. London. 

1023. Marshall, Hermine H., & Cowan, Philip 

А. (U. California, Berkeley) Note on ‘‘Disinhibition.”” 

Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 667-670.—Use of 

the term “disinhibition” by social learning theorists is 

criticized on several grounds. (1) Use of a descriptive 
term as an explanatory concept is circular. (2) Since the 
term carries specific explanatory meaning stemming 
from traditional learning theory, adding another mean-» 
ing to a single term is likely to cause unnecessary 
confusion. Altering the name of the term, e.g., *de- 
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inhibition" might help clarify the literature. (3) Where 
the same term is used to explain seemingly different 
situations, one is uncertain as to whether the implied 
underlying process is indeed a single one. (4) The 
underlying process postulated by Bandura and Walters 
to account for “disinhibition” is the countercondition- 
ing or extinction of anxiety responses, but the possibly 
crucial role of E and the experimental arrangements in 
mediating the effect of the model have been overlooked. 
Further research б hate d the presence of anxiety 
responses and the effect of the experimental arrange- 
ments seems necessary before conclusions can be 
reached as to the process underlying increments in 
deviant responses and their generalizability to real life 
situations.—Journal abstract. 

1024. Messick, David M. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) The utility of variability in probability learn- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 355-356.—An 
experiment is reported which investigates the validity of 
Siegel’s concept of the utility of variability. Human Ss 
predicted which of 2 types of stimuli would occur on 
each of 240 trials. % of the 40 Ss had 2 responses (1 for 
each type of stimulus) while the other М had 10 (5 for 
each type). Within each of these groups, И the Ss saw 2 
stimuli (1 of each type) and the other / saw 10 stimuli 
(5 of each type). Several predictions were made on the 
basis of Siegel's theory, but none were confirmed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1025. Restle, Frank. (Indiana U.) Significance of 
all-or-none learning. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(5), 
313-325.—The essential characteristic of all-or-none 
data is that errors are recurrent events, Theoretical 
models having this property are derived from cognitive 
theory, Hullian theory, and stimulus-sampling theory. 
In addition, continuous-learning models, including the 
linear model and Luce’s beta model, are shown to have 
all-or-none special cases. 3 experimental methods, the 
substitution method, the miniature experiment, and 
detailed distributional analysis of simple learning, have 
yielded information on conditions that give all-or-none 
data. Multiple-stage models, built of more than 1 
all-or-none process, can be used to dissect a complex 
learning process into elementary parts. (46 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

1026. Shao, Jui-chen; Shih, Jung-hwa, & Chung, 
Chi-chiian. [The development of elementary school 
children's ability at summarizing the content of prose 
paragraphs] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 
28-37—In a preliminary experimental study of the 
analyzing and synthesizing activity of school children in 
the selection of titles for prose pieces, “time, compo- 
nent, and organization of the performance in selection” 
were measured, Results show that (1) significant differ- 
ences in all 3 aspects exist among 3 groups of Ss 
characterized by higher, average, and lower scores in 
reading and arithmetic; (2) there exist 3 kinds of 
organization in selection activity, indicating possibly 
rss levels of the generalization process; and (3) the 
2 boss of the selection activity, as measured by 
d е method employed, may be used as a criterion for 

etermining the level of the generalization process in 
school children.—7. D. London. 

h DC Soudková, Miluše. (Inst. Experimental Psy- 
oth > Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Some manifestations 
19 65. 7). е E sphere. Studia Psychologica, 

h 2 a, —2 experiments inquiring into 
changes of ability of visual discrimination under in- 
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fluence of practice in 2 different patterns: verbal and 
motor. Ability to improve delicate visual discrimination 
may be improved very quickly and substantially with 


practice. 16-17 yr-old Ss were of the optimal age for . 


training. Results showed the greatest improvement after 
training in those Ss who were poorest before train- 
ing.—H. Brum. 

, 1028. Szende, Otto. A hangszeres játék gyakor- 
lásának. pszichologiai sajátosságai. [Psychological char- 
acteristics of the practice of instrumental play.] Magyar 
Pszichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(3), 412-424.—Outlines 
theoretical and practical issues connected with success- 
ful practicing of instrumental play using learning 
theories based on Pavlovian psychology. The factors of 
dynamic stereotype, degrees of attention, inhibition of 
learning process and other important factors are taken 
into consideration.—E. Friedman. 

1029. Tsao, Chuan-yung, & Shen, Yeh. [Develop- 
mental studies on the recognition and generalization of 
Chinese characters in primary school children.] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 1-9.—The develop- 
ment of recognition of letters, consisting of familiar and 
unfamiliar Chinese characters and Korean characters, 
was studied under tachistoscopic conditions, 3 types of 
developmental curves were found: (1) negative accel- 
erated curve for familiar Chinese characters; (2) positive 
accelerated curve for unfamiliar Chinese characters; (3) 
simple accelerated curve for Korean characters. It is 
suggested that there are 2 marked developmental 
changes in the process of mastering Chinese characters 
by primary school children: 1 immediately after the Ist 
mo. of learning Chinese characters and another between 
the Ist and 2nd grades. Under different teaching 
conditions, the occurrence of the later change may turn 
up at different stages of the Ist grade.—7. D. London. 

1030. Wolfgang, Aaron. (U. Oklahoma) Learning in 
concept identification as a function of social cues and 
complexity in a free social interaction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1798-1799. 3 

1031. Wright, John H., & Bernstein, David 
A. (Wake Forest Coll.) Effects of conceptual grouping 
of adjacent items on serial learning. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 187-190.—10 Ss were randomly 
assigned to each of the 6 experimental conditions 
representing placement of 1 of 2 5-item concept clusters, 
empirically shown to ‘differ in degree of conceptual 
relatedness, in either the beginning, middle, or end 
portion of a 15-item serial list. Ss learning lists 
containing a highly conceptually related cluster ex- 
hibited a greater tendency to learn the concept items 
early in serial learning, regardless of their position in 
the list, than did Ss learning lists containing a less 
conceptually related cluster. As a result of a superiority 
of performance in the cluster portions of the high- 
concept lists and an opposite superiority of performance 
in the non-cluster portions of the low-concept lists, the 
serial position curves for the 6 lists were ‘significantly 
different. The failure to find over-all differences in 
learning among lists yielding different serial position 
curves supports theories of serial learning which pro- 
pose that total serial learning time is independent of the 
order in which the items of a serial list are learned. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


1032. Breslay, I. S. Dinamika i peredelka dvigatel'noi 


reaktsii zhivotnykh na razlichnye gipoksicheskie sredy. 
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[Dynamics and reversal of motor reactions of animals 
to different hypoxic environments.) Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(4), 677-682.—Avoidance 
Tesponse to various hypoxic environments was inves- 
tigated in white rats under conditions of active choice in 
a special box with a gradient of oxygen content varying 
from a normal concentration of 21% to a reduced 
concentration of 2%. All animals preferred the normal 
concentration. When oxygen was reduced to 7.5%, the 
avoidance of the area with such a concentration was 
significantly increased. An ulterior reduction to 2% did 
not change the Ss’ behavior. When the direction of the 
oxygen gradient in the box was reversed, the reaction of 
avoidance to a moderate concentration of oxygen 
(12.5%) was quick, to a sharp reduction of oxygen 
(7.595 and 2%) rather slow. This seems to be due to the 
stability of the conditioned reflex and to the depressing 
effect of the anoxia on the reflex activity of the nervous 
System. The motor reactions to local reduction of 
oxygen content in the environment apparently occur on 
the basis on interaction of intero- and exteroceptive 
stimulation.—4. Cuk. 

1033. Cahoon, D. D., & Wenrich, W. W, (Auburn 
U.) Note on behavior modification using extinction and 
counterconditioning procedures. Psychological Record, 
1965, 15(4), 535-536.—For systematic reasons it is 
thought that reinforcing stimuli presented in a par- 
ticular temporal relationship to the cessation of an 
operant may actually tend to strengthen or maintain the 
operant. The implications of this assumption for behav- 
ior modification efforts are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1034. Davidson, P. O., Payne, R. W., & Sloane, R. 
B. (U. Alberta, Canada) Conditionability and age in 
human adults. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 351- 
354.—40 neurotic female patients, aged 16-65, were 
conditioned using a finger withdrawal response and 
GSR to shock. In a 2nd experiment, using 30 neurotic 
and 30 normal females, aged 16-65, finger withdrawal, 
GSR, and heart-rate responses were conditioned to 
shock, and an eyeblink response was conditioned to an 
airpuff. A consistent negative relationship between age 
and conditionability was found for this age group (8 out 
of 12 correlations were significant at p < 05). The 
relation of these results to those of other studies of age 
differences was discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1035. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, Can- 
ada) Replication report: Cognitive factors in transfer of 
meaning. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 590.—An 
earlier study (see 39:586) on the transfer of meaning was 
replicated with a larger N (166). The results supported 
the findings and conclusions of the previous study. 
Transfer of meaning occurred for aware Ss only. ane 
unaware Ss tended to rate conditioned stimulus syl- 
lables in terms of their recalled relationship to a 
conditioned stimulus words rather than their actual 
relationship.—Author abstract. E 

1036. Jenkins, Herbert M. (McMaster Mie ОША 
Canada) Measurement of stimulus control ariy i 
criminative operant conditioning. Psychological Bu oo 
1965, 64(5), 365-376.—Procedures in common dui Ë 
discriminative operant conditioning are examined. E 
concluded that they do not provide useful mo er 
stimulus control during acquisition because they dent 
found the discriminative stimuli with nem 
teinforcement-nonreinforcement. Влое Шея АЕ ИКЕ 
avoid confounding and provide measures o! $ un SES 
control during an uninterrupted acquisition proces 
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described. 1 such procedure is applied in an experiment 
on sequential effects in discrimination learning. Sub- 
stantial effects of antecedent reinforcement-nonre- 
inforcement on generalized response probability and on 
the difference in probability of response to the discrimi- 
native stimuli are shown. The existence of effects of this 
type indicates that confounding can introduce serious 
biases into the measures of stimulus control in dis- 
criminative operant conditioning. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. š 
1037. Kriachko, L. I. Uslovnye refleksy vnutrennei 
sredy kak mekhanizmy gomeostaza. [Conditioned re- 
flexes of internal environment as homeostatic mechan- 
isms.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoř Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 
m 683-694.—A conditioned leucocytic reflex was 
ablished in 12 rabbits by coupling a complex 
conditioned stimulus (buzzer and light) with sub- 
cutaneous injections of sodium nucleinate. The con- 
ditioned reflex (CR) in contradistinction to the action of 
the unconditioned stimulus (UCS), resulted in leuco- 
„penia. An inhibitory after-effect of the CR on the action 
of the UCS was also observed. The nature of the CR 
was a direct function of the state of the corresponding 
. effector system. Such CRs are considered to be among 
the mechanisms through which the cerebral cortex 
produces homeostasis in the organism.—A. Cuk. 


1038. Landis, Daniel, & Solley, Charles M. (Wayne 
State U.) Classical conditioning to a negative after- 
image. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(4), 553-560. 
—This research examined the nature of the stimulus 
portion of the S-R term. 16 Ss were presented with a 
classical trace conditioning situation in which it was 
possible for them to demonstrate conditioning to 4 
different уре of stimuli: afterimages, pattern of color 
followed by darkness, the positive stimulus used to 
evoke an afterimage, and conditioning to the cotton pad 
used to collect salivation. Of the 7 Ss that showed 
conditioning, 3 showed indications of afterimage con- 
ditioning, 2 of trace conditioning, 1 of pattern condi- 
tioning, and 1 of pad conditioning. It may be concluded 
that under appropriate experimental conditions, a 
percept may be used as the conditioned stimulus in a 
classical conditioning situation. Implications for learn- 
ing theories are presented and discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1039. Macdonald, Glenn E., Levine, Gerald J. 

Amsel, Abram. (U. Toronto, Canada) The effects * 
CR-contingent UCS presentations in eyelid conditioning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 225-226.—The per- 
formance of 16 Ss їп an eyelid conditioning procedure 
which involved presentation of the UCS to the open eye 
immediately following % the CRs (contingent partial 
delay) was compared to performance of Ss in regular 
continuous conditioning, regular partial conditioning, 
and partial noncontingent UCS delay conditioning. It 
was found that the level of responding of the contingent 
partial delay group was equal to the continuous group 
and superior to the other 2 groups. These results suggest 
the need for a re-interpretation of reinforcement and 
nonreinforcement in aversive conditioning.—Journal 
abstract. 

1040. Martin, Irene, & Levey, A. B. (Inst. Psychi 
London, England) Efficiency of the ed eyelid 
response. Science, 1965, 150(3697), 781-783.—A method 
for estimating directly the efficiency of the conditioned 
eyelid response is capable of reflecting marked changes 
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in response efficiency during acquisition of the con- 
ditioned response.—Journal abstract. 

1041. Meiselman, Herbert L., & Moore, John 
W. (U. Massachusetts) The effects of percentage re- 
inforcement, UCS duration, and experience with pro- 
cedure on the conditioned eyelid response. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(8), 335-336.—2 не of Ss, 1 
relatively naive (S,) and 1 which had Ist served as Es 
under the same experimental conditions in which they 
then served as Ss (S+), were run in a factorial design 
investigating the effects of unconditioned stimulus 
(UCS) duration and percentage of reinforcement. With 
100% reinforcement short duration UCS produced 
performance significantly superior tolong UCS for both 
S, and S, Ss, supporting drive-reduction theory. Under 
50% reinforcement short duration UCS was superior to 
long UCS only for S, Ss, supporting Kimble's hypo- 
thesis of an inhibitory attitudinal factor operating with 
naive Ss under partial reinforcement.—Journal abstract 

1042. Moore, John W., & Newman, Frederick L. (U. 
Massachusetts) Intertrial stimuli and differentiation of 
the conditioned eyelid response. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(8), 341-342.—136 human $s participated in 2 
differential eyelid conditioning experiments designed to 
demonstrate the inhibitory properties of intertrial stim- 
uli. In Exp. I when the intertrial stimulus was a tone 
(IT) lying midway between CS+ and CS- on the 
auditory frequency dimension differentiation was en- 
hanced compared with a group which received only 
noise during the intertrial tone interval, but this 
enhancement occurred only when CS4- and CS- were 
highly similar tones. In Exp. H differentiation was 
poorer where the order of stimuli alfng the frequency 
dimension was IT, CS, CS- compared with IT, CS-, 
CS4 .—Journal abstract. 

1043. Nikitina, С. M. O funktsional'nom znachenii 
limbicheskoi oblasti mozga u razvivaiushchikhsia zhivot- 
nykh. [Functional role of the limbic brain area in 
developing animals.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deia- 
tel'nosti, 1965, 15(4), 712-721.—Following a bilateral 
destruction of the limbic cortex in 12 rabbits aged from 
4-6 wk, a study was made of the formation of a 
conditioned defensive response with its vegetative com- 
ponents (breathing, cardiac activity), as well as of the 
development of differentiation and extinctive inhibition. 
After the ablation of the limbic area, it was possible to 
form: both positive and negative conditioned reflexes. 
Fins К, were some changes in the dynamics of the 

Ormation of such responses as revealed by the absence 
of characteristic phases in the development of the 
Бошо reflex, and іп the extreme lability of its motor 
ER eo components. Data lead to the assump- 

үз at the limbic system, along with other structures, 
P ays an important role in the process of coordination 
and integration of vegetative and somatic components 


ential adaptation of anxious and nonanxi ї i 
e JS ani ious children in 
instrumental escape conditioning. Journal of Experi- 


could escape by pullin 
‹ у ing a lever. % of each 
кч adaptation training prior to this c—— end 
S Md Were exposed to 15 tones of 5 sec. duration 
- each. The other % of each group were not 
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exposed to these tones (nonadapted groups). At the 
beginning of escape conditioning, the adapted group of 
nonanxious Ss exhibited slower mean lever response 
times than the nonadapted, nonanxious group. There 
were no differences in mean lever response times 
between adapted and nonadapted groups of anxious 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

.1045. Porter, John J., & Senkowski, Peter C. (U. 
Wisconsin) The effects of task instructions and in- 
structed or uninstructed CS on the eyelid response. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 39(6), 257-258.—Eyelid 
responses were conditioned to an instructed and unin- 
structed CS and with 1 of 3 sets of instructions about a 
sound intensity judgement task accompanying the 
eyeblink. During acquisition Ss made significantly fewer 
responses to the uninstructed CS but significantly more 
responses during extinction. In neither acquisition nor 
extinction did the sound judgement task affect perform- 
ance.—Journal abstract. 

1046. Prokasy, William F. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) An application of a three-state all-or-none model to 
human eyelid conditioning data. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(8), 349-350.—The Bower-Theios 3-state model 
was applied to 8 sets of human eyelid conditioning data. 
In all instances, the prediction of stationarity in the 
intermediate state was not sustained. Earlier support of 
the model was concluded to have resulted from a bias in 
the method of testing for stationarity. Problems in the 
use of human conditioning data to test the model were 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1047. Prokasy, William F. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Stimulus fluctuation, reactive inhibition, and time 
between trials in classical eyelid conditioning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 464-472.—Pre- 
dictions from the constructs of reactive inhibition and 
stimulus-element sampling were tested in human classi- 
cal eyelid conditioning by manipulating both mean 
intertrial interval (ITI) and ITI variability. Major 
findings: (a) the mean acquisition curve was unaffected 
by whether or not the ITI was fixed or varied, (b) 
response probability, latency, and topography were 
conditional on the duration of the immediately pre- 
ceding ITIs, and (c) the typical massed-spaced effect 
appears to result from a scoring bias imposed by a 
failure to adjust for incomplete latency distributions. 
Unambiguous support for neither of the tested con- 
structs was obtained, and an interpretation in terms of 
temporal cues in the situation was suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

1048. Randolph, John J. (U. Alabama) A further 
examination of collateral behavior in humans. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 227-228.—Rates and patterns 
of human collateral responding were examined during 
acquisition and extinction. Response rates typical of 
behavior generated by ratio contingencies were ob- 
tained. Pattern analysis of responding during extinction 
showed some similarity between these data and data 
obtained in concept formation tasks.—Journal abstract. 

1049. Rudenko, L. P. Nekotorye osobennosti pishch- 
evykh uslovnykh refleksov na prekrashchenie razdrazhi- 
telei. [Peculiarities of food conditioned reflexes to the 
cessation of stimuli.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel 
nosti, 1965, 15(4), 647-653.—Food conditioned reflexes 
were elaborated in 4 dogs to the cessation of auditory 
and photic stimuli. Such responses are formed in 3 
stages: Ist to the beginning of stimuli, then to the 
beginning and cessation, and finally to the cessation 
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only. Such reflexes are difficult to form, and are noted 
for their fragility, inconstancy and small magnitude. 
Prolonged training brings about neurotic behavior. A 
changed quality of reinforcement leads to a consider- 
able increase in responses, their stabilization, a more 
profound differentiation, and disappearance of hypnotic 
states and food rejection. When the original reinforce- 
ment is restored, conditioned activity remains improved 
for a long time.—4A. Cuk. 

1050. Runquist, Willard N., & Muir, William R. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) Intrasession decrements in the per- 
formance of the classically conditioned eyelid reflex. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 520- 
525.—3 groups of 19 Ss were given 500 conditioning 
trials spaced over either 1, 5, or 10 days. The 5-day 
group showed a decrease in percentage of conditioned 
reflexes (CRs) within postasymptotic sessions, while 
other groups did not. All groups showed increase in CR 
latency within these sessions, but the increase was 
greater in the 5-day group. These changes occurred 
despite overall increase in percentage of CRs across 
blocks of 100 trials for all groups.—Journal abstract. 

1051. Spence, Kenneth W. (U. Texas) Individual 
differences in human eyelid conditioning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(8), 333-334.—100 Ss were conditioned 
successively to a tone and then a light. Conditioning 
performance was found to be highly consistent as 
shown by the correlation of .84 between the number of 
CRs given in 80 trials to each of the conditioned 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

1052. Suvorov, N. F., & Danilova, L. К. К voprosu o 
funktsional’noi lokalizatsii "per enr nervnykh 
protsessov pri sshibke. [Functional localization of the 
experimental neurosis.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Dei- 
atel'nosti, 1965, 15(4), 654-660.—An experimental neu- 
rosis was brought about in 4 dogs by using successively 
positive photic and inhibitory acoustic stimuli. Results 
show that the neurosis was caused by an overstress of 
the mobility of nervous processes in the cortical 
representation of the UR.—A. Сик. 


Verbal Learning 


1053. Allen, Max М. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
effect of formal similarity in three verbal learning tasks. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1787. 

1054. Baker, Blaine L., & Noble, Clyde E. (U. 
Georgia) Effects of time factors in paired-associate 
verbal learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 437-445.—1n the Ist experiment 
the effects of inter-trial interval and post-anticipation 
interval on paired-associate learning were investigated. 
The post-anticipation interval proved to have a sig- 
nificant positive effect, but the inter-trial interval and its 
interaction with the post-anticipation interval did not. 
A 2nd experiment employed 2 post-anticipation 
intervals that had not proven reliably different in the Ist 
experiment in a study of the effects of inter-stimulus 
interval, stimulus familiarity, and amount and method 
practice. Results showed significant effects from amount 
of practice, anticipation interval, and their interaction. 
Stimulus familiarity was effective at a 2-sec anticipation 
interval, but not at 8-sec. The method factor (constant 
vs. variable inter-stimulus interval) was not significant 
in*main effect or interaction. These findings help to 
resolve conflicting interpretations of recent experiments 
containing methodological variations.—E. G. Aiken. 
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1055. Barclay, A. (St. Louis U.) Influence of varia- 
tions in рагай and associative value on mediated 
transfer. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 103-106. 
—The present study was undertaken in order to 
investigate the influence of variations in paradigms and 
meaningfulness of learning materials upon mediated 
transfer in verbal learning. 3 mediation paradigms were 
investigated, using 2 levels of associative value within 
each paradigm. Results indicated a highly significant 
main effect attributable to mediation and significant 
effects attributable both to paradigms and to associative 
value. However, other differences among paradigms and 
between levels of associative value failed to reach 
statistical significance, which suggests that the mag- 
nitude of an obtained mediation effect is not signifi- 
cantly influenced by the type of paradigm employed or 
by the level of associative value, at least for the ranges 
used in the present study.—Journal abstract. 

1056. Battig, William F., & Wu, Ronald D. (U. 
Maryland) Comparison of recall and anticipation paired- 
associate procedures within mixed aurally-presented lists. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 233-234.—Superior 
performance within aurally-presented mixed paired- 
associate lists was demonstrated for pairs representing 
recall (Rec) as compared with standard anticipation 
(Ant) procedures, contrary to previous research. Facili- 
tation on both Rec and Ant pairs resulted from their 
increased temporal separation, either by not mixing Rec 
with Ant pairs or by surrounding the temporally 
separated Rec pairs or S-terms by 15-sec blank inter- 
vals.—Journal abstract. 

1057. Casas, Eduardo. El efecto del debilitamiento de 
la imagen sonora en el aprendizaje de palabras de difícil 
ortografía. [The effect of the weakening of sound image 
on the learning of words with difficult spelling.] 
Psicologia y Educacion, 1964, 1(3), 97-102.—A study, 
using ‘Students in grades 4-6, to determine if the 
induction of an attitude of distrust toward the sound 
image of words would produce significantly higher 
achievement in learning the spelling of lists of invented 
and real words. Learning achievement proved to be 
higher but the factor of chance was not ruled out. 
(Spanish summary)—English summary. 

1058, Cofer, Charles N., & Bruce, Darryl R. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Form-class as the basis for clustering 
in the recall of nonassociated words. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 386-389.—"2 
36-item lists composed of 12 adjectives, 12 nouns, and 
12 verbs were presented either in random orders or by 
means of block presentation over 4 trials to determine 
whether form-class membership would constitute a 
basis for clustering. The individual words were not 
associated with one another. Under random presenta- 
tion, no clustering was found, and, under block 
presentation clustering occurred in minimal amounts. 
Evidence was presented to indicate that Ss did not 
perceive or use form-class as a basis of organization 
although classifications of the words according to 

form-class by comparable Ss were accurate. Whether 
unassociated but categorized words will cluster on the 
basis of their categories cannot be decided definitively 
from this experiment, but evidence is brought together 
which is suggestive of the notion that category relations 
may be ineffective as a basis for clustering in the 
absence of inter-item associations.” —Journal abstract. 
1059. Ekstrand, Bruce R., & Underwood, Benton 
J. (Northwestern U.) Free learning and recall as a 
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function of unit-sequence and letter-sequence interference. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(5), 390-396.—"Free learning was used in 2 experi- 
ments to test the Underwood and Postman (1960) 
theory of long-term retention. Exp. I compared the 
forgetting of high- and low-meaningful word pairs and 
high- and low-meaningful letter pairs. The 2nd exper- 
iment repeated the comparison of the word pairs with 
the addition of a free association test just prior to 24-hr 
recall. This test was designed to 'arouse' all of S's 
associative systems directly in the experimental context. 
The results of both experiments showed no differences 
in retention between the high- and low-meaningful 
materials. This finding does not agree with the Under- 
wood and Postman theory. Further analyses revealed 
that free learning is not forgotten appreciably faster 
than paired-associate or serial learning. Although the 
theory has had remarkable success in retroactive and 
proactive situations, it is inadequate in its present form 
for predicting retention of a single list learned by naive 
Ss."—Journal abstract. 

1060. Fadigan, James F. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of vicarious reinforcement on verbal behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1791. 

1061. Gillooly, William B. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
effect of familiarization on associative latency. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 235-236.—2 experiments 
dealing with the effects of familiarization on the 
associative latency of responses to CVC trigrams are 
reported. In the Ist experiment, familiarization instruc- 
tions stressed spelling trigrams, and in the 2nd exper- 
iment the stress was placed on pronouncing trigrams. 
The significant effects (decrease in associative latency) 
of the 2nd experiment are attributed to the change in 
instructions. The implications of this phenomenon are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1062. Goulet, L. R., & Barclay, A. (St. Louis 
U.) Comparison of paired-associate transfer effects be- 
tween the A-B, C-A and A-B, B-C paradigms. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 537-539.— Pair- 
ed-associate (PA) transfer effects were compared for the 
A-B, C-A and A-B, B-C paradigms, using infrequently 
printed English words to constitute the PA lists and a 
mixed-list control (A-B, C-D paradigm) for nonspecific 
transfer. Negative transfer was obtained under both 
paradigms, with the A-B, C-A paradigm resulting in 
significantly greater negative transfer (p < .01) than the 
A-B, B-C paradigm. The results were in the same 
direction as those obtained by Murdock who found 
comparable (nonsignificant) negative transfer effects for 
the 2 paradigms.—Journal abstract. 

1063. Greenbloom, Rose, & Kimble, Gregory A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Extinction of R-S associations and 
performance on recall trials without informative feedback. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(5), 341-347.—“There were 2 groups of 20 Ss under 
each of the A-B, C-D and А-В, С-В paradigms. 1 group 
in each of the paradigms was presented with the A items 
during a series of 8 recall trials and was required to 
recall the B items; the other 2 groups were presented 
with the B items and were asked to recall the A 
items. ... all groups showed a significant increase in the 
number of correct responses over the 8 recall trials. 
Analysis of the details of performance suggested that (1) 
the improvement occurs mainly because of an increas- 
ing availability of responses, (2) in the A-B, C-D 
paradigm there is no retention loss when all responses 
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are recovered, and (3) that backward and forward 
associations are interrelated in verbal learning so that 
extinguishing 1 weakens the other."—E. G. Aiken. 

1064. Greenfield, Abraham. (New York U.) The 
Eu ar Beier in Eee. eme ess of one-trial 

ning. Dissertation stracts, 1 
1791-1792. 3052260), 

1065. Hammer, Barbara U. (U. Maryland) Operant 
verbal conditioning as a function of affectual connotation, 
homogeneity, frequency, and semantic chaining. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1792-1793. 

. 1066. Harcum, E. Rae, & Coppage, Edwin W. (Wil- 
liam & Mary Coll.) Serial-position curve of verbal 
learning after prolonged practice. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(2), 475-488.— This study investigated the effect 
of prolonged practice on the serial-position curve of 
learning. 13 Ss learned, to a criterion of 2 perfect 
recitations by the anticipation method, 12 different 
serial lists of 10 nonsense syllables, 1 list being learned 
each day. The hypothesis was that the skewness of the 
serial-position curve is produced by S's span of im- 
mediate memory. The prediction was that an increase in 
the memory span due to practice would cause an 
increase in the skewness of the serial-position curve. 
The skewness of the serial-position curve did increase 
with practice as predicted, but internal relations in the 
data implied a causal mechanism which was unrelated 
to memory span. Instead, Ss improved in the use ofa 
strategy which employed the Ist serial item as an anchor 
item for directing learning.—Journal abstract. 

1067. Hawker, James R. (U. Texas) The effects of 
training procedure, response availability, and response 
meaningfulness in multiple-choice paired-associate learn- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 329-330.—The 
present study investigated the effectiveness of prompting 
and confirmation training procedures in а multiple- 
choice paired-associate task in which response avail- 
ability and response meaningfulness also were manip- 
ulated. There were no overall differences in learning due 
to the training variable, but several significant inter- 
action effects were found which indicated that the 
effectiveness of a particular training procedure may 
depend upon the nature of the learning materials. 
—Journal abstract. 

1068. Hawker, James R. (U. Texas) The effects of 
training procedure, response similarity, and number of 
response alternatives in multiple-choice paired-associate 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 331-332. 
—Prompting and confirmation training procedures were 
investigated in a multiple-choice paired-associate task in 
which response similarity and number of response 
alternatives were also manipulated. There was no 
overall difference in the effectiveness of the 2 training 
procedures, but prompting was again seen to facilitate 
performance during the early training trials. —Journal 
abstract. ç 

1069. Houston, John P. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) A repaired S,-R; and S;-R, transfer surface. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 343-344.—A surface was 
described which summarized the transfer effects ex- 
pected in 2-list paradigms varying in S,-R, and S,-Ri 
similiarity when the 151-1151 units were repaired in the 
2nd list. Acording to the surface, negative transfer 
should increase as S,-R, similarity increases. This 
increase should be greater when S;-R: similarity is high 
than when it is low.—Journal abstract. 
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1070. Izawa, Chizuko. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Backward 
association in paired-associate learning. Japanese Psycho- 
logical Research, 1965, (2), 47-60.—The process of 
formation of backward association in paired-associate 
learning (PAL) was investigated: the 50 experimental Ss 
were tested upon reaching 1 of the 5 stages of the a-b 
task. Upon reaching a criterion the Ist and 2nd 
members of a pair were reversed and the b-a task 
followed to a criterion of 1 perfect trial. The 10 control 
Ss participated in the b-a task only. Common nouns 
with equal meaningfulness were used for both members 
of a pair. The results were: (1) Backward associations 
were formed at all stages of forward learning; (2) the 
more forward learning, the more backward associations 
were acquired; (3) a superiority of backward association 
was discovered early in learning, but backward associa- 
tion was inferior at the other stages of PAL; (4) among 
the experimental conditions, the speed of b-a learning 
was the same at any given stage of b-a learning before 
the terminal point of learning; (5) positive transfer 
occurred from the a-b task to the b-a task; (6) the more 
the a-b learning, the greater the transfer, and (7) a given 
directionality of PAL might be a function of the relative 
weakness of backward association. A free recall test 
supported this interpretation. (35 ref.)—Journal. ab- 
stract. 

1071. Levine, Jerrold M. (North Carolina State 
Coll.) Prompting and confirmation as a function of the 
familiarity of stimulus materials. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 421-424.—"'The 
relative effectiveness of learning paired associates by a 
prompting and a confirmation technique was compared 
over all combinations of familiarity, and novelty of 
stimulus and response terms....An analysis of the 
number of correct responses on the test trial indicated 
prompting to be significantly superior to confirma- 
tion.... Evidence was presented that only the nature of 
the response term had a significant effect upon perform- 
ance."—E. G. Aiken. 

1072. McNulty, John A. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Canada) An analysis of recall and recognition processes 
in yerbal learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 430-436.— "Lists of items of 3 
different orders of approximatiomgto English were given 
to Ss to learn. Retention was measured after each 
learning trial either by recall, standard recognition, or 
restricted recognition. The standard recognition test 
contained the original items plus an equal number of 
other items from the same order of approximation. In 
an effort to restrict the potential effectiveness of partial 
learning, the other recognition test contained incorrect 
alternatives differing from the original items in only 1 
letter. Results of the experiment showed that when 
opportunities for partial learning to be of use in 
recognition were restricted, much of the difference 
between recall and recognition disappeared. Order of 
approximation and its interaction. with method of 
measurement also had statistically. significant effects." 
—E. С. Aiken. 

1073. Mueller, Donald J., & Travers, Robert M. (U. 
Utah) Temporal relations and meaningfulness in paired- 
associate learning. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
491-497.—Each of 34 Ss was presented with a list of 12 
paired associates which were arranged according to 
high-low or low-high stimulus and response meaning- 
fulness and also in a simultaneous or sequential time 
relationship. Meaningfulness level on the stimulus side 
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of the dyad rather than оп the response side was found 
to be more crucial for learning, and significantly more 
learning occurred also when the dyads were presented in 
the simultaneous condition. The findings were discussed 
in terms of both association theory and the differences 
between the present procedure and the conventional 
anticipation method.—Journal abstract. | 

1074. Murray, D. J. (Queen's U., Canada) Vocali- 
zation at presentation, auditory and immediate recall. 
Nature, 1965, 207(5000), 1011-1012.—Using 6 Ss it was 
found that the recall of a 10-item list of digits or 
nonsense syllables was best when they were heard only, 
and that there was little difference in immediate recall 
between self-produced and externally produced auditory 
presentations.—J. А. Lucker. 

21075. Péterfalvi, Jean-Michel. (Sorbonne, Paris, 
France) Le róle des caractères *symboliques'' de stimuli 
visuels et auditifs dans un apprentissage par couples. [The 
role of the symbolic characters of visual and auditory 
stimuli in paired learning.] Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 
10(3), 219-225.—An experiment was designed to test 
the ыш that paired associate learning in which a 
visual figure "ons with a spoken nonsense word 
would be related (1) to the place of articulation of the 
vowels, (2) to the labialization of the vowels, and (3) to 
the angularity of the figures. A secondary hypothesis 
stated that more errors would be made when word and 
figure were inversely arranged. 24 Ss were divided into 2 
equal groups. Group | was given conforming pairs; 
p 2, inverse pairs. Group | learned significantly 
aster (P= .01) and made significantly fewer errors 
(P.01). These findings were interpreted in terms of a 
mediate generalization theory.—C. J. Adkins. 

1076. Peterson, Lloyd R., & Gentile, Antoi- 
nette. (Indiana U.) Proactive interference as a function 
of time between tests. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 70(5), 473-478.—Short-term retention of 
individual trigrams was tested in blocks of 6 tests with 
within-block intervals of 5 or 16 sec. and 91 sec. 
between blocks, Recall at retention intervals of 0, 3, and 
9 sec. was tested. Recall at the 9-sec interval was a 
direct function of intertest interval. Intrusions of a letter 
from the previous trigram at a specific position was 
inversely related to time between tests. The problem 
posed for interference theory by a decline in proactive 
interference over a rest interval was considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

1077. Phillips, Robert L. (American U.) ' Prior ex- 
pectancy and perceptual recognition of words associated 
with success and failure. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965 
26(3), 1811-1812. š 

. 1078. Rearden, John J. (Oklahoma State U.) Single 
trial learning of paired associates. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1768. 

1079. Rouse, Richard O., & Verinis, J. Scott. (Wil- 
liams Coll.) Compound verbal stimuli and word associa- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 403-406.—In 2 
replications, 97 and 122 Williams College students in 
elementary psychology classes were given 2 lists of word 
pairs with instructions to give a discrete free associate to 
each pair. List A contained word-pairs designed to 
increase the frequency of the normative primary re- 
sponses and List B contained pairs designed to increase 
the range of responses. The results showed that sig- 

nificantly fewer different responses and significaatly 
higher frequencies for the primary responses were given 
to List A than to List B. Compared to the single-word 
norms, responses to List A had higher, and to List B, 
lower, commonality. 2 factors were used in constructing 
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List A: (1) the stimulus pair denoted or connoted a 3rd 
word; (2) in common speech, a 3rd word frequently 
follows the stimulus pair. The List B pairs lacked these 
factors, or had them in a low degree.—Journal abstract. 

1080. Scandura, Joseph M. (Florida State U.) Fa- 
miliarization and one-trial learning: A positive inter- 
action. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 27-38.—In 
each of 2 experiments 32 Ss were familiarized with a set 
of stimulus and response nonsense syllables and then 
learned a list of 8 pairs. Each of 4 familiarity conditions 
(neither syllable, stimuli, responses, and both syllables) 
was represented in this list by 2 pairs, 1 learned under a 
repetition condition and the other under a nonrepetition 
condition. In Exp. I the pairs were presented for 2 sec. 
each; in Exp. II presentation was self-paced. The 
difference between learning under the repetition con- 
ditions was shown to be a function of stimulus and 
response familiarization. The sensitive variables were 
total errors in Exp. I and presentation time (time to 
learn) in Exp. H. It was difficult to criticize these 
findings on the basis of the item-selection artifact 
usually referred to in studies of this type. The results 
favor an all-or-none conception of PA learning when 
the stimuli and responses act as single elements. 
—Journal abstract. 

1081. Schleimer, Edward G. (U. Florida) Effects of 
variation in awareness and reinforcement in the condi- 
tioning of verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1781-1782. 

1082. Schmeidler, Gertrude R., Bruel, Iris; Ginsberg, 
Stanley, &  Lukomnik, Mary. (City Coll, New 
York) Motivation, anxiety and stress in a difficult verbal 
task. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 247-255.—A 
complex verbal learning task was administered under 
stress or nonstress conditions to Ss shown by pre-tests 
to have either high or low scores on anxiety and need 
for achievement. Subsidiary findines from the pre-tests 
were that debilitating anxiety scores had a significant 
negative correlation with facilitating anxiety scores, and 
also with achievement scores. The verbal learning 
showed a significant interaction with “drive” variables: 
Ss high in need for achievement performed better if 
anxiety and stress were high but Ss low in need for 
achievement performed better if anxiety and stress were 
low. Ss high on only 1 or 2 drive variables showed 
significantly poorer learning than the pool of Ss high on 
all 3 or low on all 3 drive variables.—Journal abstract. 

1083. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Thysell, Richard. (U. 
Iowa) The effect of familiarization on meaningfulness. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
40), ‚409-413.—“...90 Ss received 0, 5, or 20 l-sec 

amiliarization trials with 10 dissyllables of high or low 
meaningfulness (m). A 30-sec production-test for m 
followed familiarization for all Ss." Although familiari- 
zation did not affect the number or kinds of associa- 
fees given in the production test, it was found“... that 
Es were certain potentially important differences in 
n nature of the associations elicited by high- vs. low-m 
E namely, the associates of high-m dis- 
syllables appeared more frequently in printed text and 
dier less idiosyncratic than the associates of low-m 
ssyllables. A strong tendency was also noted for the 
ced of low-m dissyllables, but not for those of 
high-m dissyllables, to begin with the same letter as the 
initial letters of the respective syllables of the dissyl- 
lables.” —E. G. Aiken. 
w 054. Smith, Frederick J., & Marston, Albert R. (U. 
Burm Effects of inter- and intra-response class 
Шегепсеѕ upon learning via vicarious reinforcement. 
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Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(5), 360-364.—“This study examined the effect of 
differences in reinforced word classes upon acquisition 
of a verbal response. Ss learned by observation of 
another person being reinforced for saying critical 
words (vicarious reinforcement — VR). 72 male under- 
graduate Ss, who were run individually, said a word in 
response to a signal light. The S responded alternately 
with the tape-recorded voice of another person per- 
forming the same task for 50 trials. The taped voice 
gave critical words with increasing frequency (20%- 
80%). Each critical word was followed by another voice 
saying ‘good.’ The 3 x 2 factorial design consisted of 3 
levels of critical word-class size (size being determined 
on the basis of a preliminary task), and 2 levels of 
intra-class strength (word frequency). Results showed 
the mean proportion of critical responses per block of 
10 trials given, to be a direct function of both 
word-class size and word frequency,”’—Journal abstract. 

1085. Spence, Janet T., & Schulz, Rudolph W. (U. 
Texas) Negative transfer in paired-associate learning as 
a function of first-list trials. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 397-400.—''Magnitude 
of specific transfer in paired-associate learning as a 
function of number of Ist-list trials was studied by using 
a variation of the A-B, A-C paradigm in which the 
Ist-list pairs had a high degree of initial associative 
connection. As reflected in differences in 2nd-list per- 
formance between experimental and control groups 
given 1, 5, 20, or 40 trials on the Ist-list, negative 
transfer increased in magnitude in going from 1-5 
Ist-list trials but remained relatively constant thereafter. 
The implications of these results for Mandler’s (1962) 
theory of cognitive structures, which is based on the 
assumption that the empirical function between magni- 
tude of transfer and degree of Ist-list learning of novel 
S-R pairs is nonmonotonic in form, were discussed." 
—Journal abstract. 

1086, Sumby, William H. (Decision Sci. Lab., Elec- 
tronic Systems Div., L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass.) Incremental or one-trial learning of verbal series. 
USAF ESD TR, 1965, No. 64-555, 18 p.—This study 
demonstrates that with judicious selection of stimulus 
material, evidence can be gathered to support either an 
incremental learning position or an all-or-none position. 
It is shown that if the a priori response robabilities of 
words in a series are high, the retrieval of that series 
from memory will lend support to the all-or-none point 
of view. If, on the other hand, the a priori probabilities 
are low, the incremental position will be upheld. It is 
concluded that learning is incremental, but that high 
response probability will tend to mask the supporting 
evidence.—USAF ESD. 

1087. Tulving, Endel. (U. Toronto, Canada) The 
effect of order of presentation on learning of “unrelated 
words, Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 337-338.—2 


anticipation. In both experiments, HO order was 
learned considerably faster than the LO order.—Journal 
abstract. p 
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1088. Wynne, Ronald D., ‚ Herbert, & 
Schiffman, Harold. (Job Corps, кя D.C.) 
Association test antonym-response set, Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5), 354-359, 
—"Groups of fee were given 54 Kent-Rosanoff-list 
words in 1 of 3 different orders, with 1 of 2 different 
instructions, and with 1 of 2 different test formats. 
Instructions to give the responses that most people give 
increased non-antonym popular-response КО 
particularly when a multiple-choice format was used 
instead of an open-ended format. When words that 
frequently elicit antonyms were presented early or were 
rectangularly distributed through the list, more popular- 
antonym responses were elicited than when such words 
were generally late in the list. It was suggested that 
antonym set reduces conceptual effort.”—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Reinforcement 


1089. Butters, Nelson; Wiener, Morton, & Kellner, 
Harold. (Clark U.) Schedules of reinforcement and 
individual differences in learning and recall. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 3-9.—To test hypotheses derived 
{тот the Alternative Response Model of "defense 
mechanisms," 3 different e of responders to ad- 
equacy material were studied in a paired-associate 
a and recall ыша under 3 different patterns 
of reinforcement. Differences in response patterns to 
specific reinforcement conditions between irect-rele- 
vant Responders (conflict-free) and the other 2 groups 
of Ss (Indirect-relevant and Non-relevant Responders) 
were found. The results were only partially consistent 
with the predictions and previous results. However, the 
results for the learning task and the recall task were 
different from each other. Several problems deriving 
from the particular experimental paradigm used were 
evident. Further programmatic research was suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

1090. Surridge, С. Thomas, & Amsel, Abram, (U. 
Toronto, Canada) A “patterning” effect that seems 
unrelated to after-effects from reward and nonreward. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 373-374.—Data are 
presented to support the contention that cues unwit- 
tingly provided by E can yield a discrimination of 
rewarded from non-rewarded trials in partial reinforce- 
ment acquisition which could erroneously be regarded 
as a “patterning” effect.—Journal abstract. 

1091. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Real and imagined cost effects upon 
human fixed-interval responding. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(2), 659-662.—Actual occurrences of cost 
(point loss per response) were compared with verbal 
instructions to imagine occurrences of cost in terms of 
their relative suppression of inter-reinforcement re- 
sponding under a fixed-interval 10 sec. schedule of point 
reinforcements. Both real and imagined cost attenuated 
responding. Real cost, however, produced more marked 
and consistent suppressive effects than imagined cost. 
—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


1092. Brown, John. Ven ii Enginar ou 
ison of recognition y а тир 
Каса Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1965, 4(5), 401-408.—"Recognition and recall were 
compared by estimating the average probability (К) of 
rejecting a wrong possibility in recall and recognition 
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» Exp. 1 employed 15 digits and Exp. П employed 
E ыы» he materials to be recognized and 
recalled. **...recognition was significantly superior A 
recall in both experiments. It is shown that the 
traditional method of comparing recall and recognition 
exaggerates the difference between them." The associa- 
tion between confidence and success in both recall ат 
recognition was high. "In addition, the probability о 
success on a 2nd or 3rd attempt at recall was much 
higher if there had been a rise in confidence from the 
previous attempt. These findings are held to be con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that the inferiority of recall is 
due to a failure to scan the possibilities effectively." —E. 
G. Aiken. 

1093. Bruning, James L., & Schappe, Robert 
H. (Ohio U.) Type of interpolated activity and short- 
term memory: A note. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(1), 256.—This study was designed to clarify a 
previous investigation by determining whether the type 
of interpolated material affects retention when Ss are 
specifically instructed which material is to be mem- 
orized and recalled. The results were consistent with the 
previous study and indicated that: (1) retention was 
inversely related to similarity of test and interpolated 
items, and (2) similarity interacted with both length of 
retention interval and number of practice trials. 
—Author abstract. 

1094. Buschke, Herman. Impairment of short-term 
memory. Neurology, 1965, 15(10), 913-918.—". . . it 
appears that what is retained in short-term storage may 
be information about how to retrieve another kind of 
information from long-term storage, and that the 
analysis of memory information requires consideration 
of the kinds of information involved.” —F. Triggs. 

1095. Dallett, Kent M. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) “Primary memory”’: The effects of redundancy upon 
digit repetition. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 237- 
238.—Ss tried to repeat series of 8 digits immediately 
after hearing them. Each series of digits had a predict- 
able digit (a zero) in a known location, and Ss were told 
to omit this digit. Performance in this task is similar to 
the performance obtained in repetition of 8 non- 
redundant digits, although if the redundant element is 
near the center of the series, Ss can improve their recall 
of the other digits, Digit recall seems to be largely, but 
not entirely, a matter of "primary memory,” which 
involves a more or less faithful unrecoded replica of 
stimulus input.—Journal abstract. 

1096. Hansen, Duncan N. (Stanford U.) Short-term 
memory and presentation rates with young children. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 253-254.—2 groups of 
children, a 5-yr-old and a 10-yr-old group, were run in a 
short-term memory experiment designed to determine 
the effect of presentation rate on retention. The results 

indicate that longer presentation intervals improve 
e i red presented items while shorter presenta- 
ion intervals improve recall of е; i — 
MER p i arly items.—Journal 
1097. Hu, Yi-pen,, & Yueh, Hsiao-hung. [The effect 
of silent and recital reading, (the latter) with and 
without expression, on memorization of poetry in 
children.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 32(3), 206- 
211.—With primary school children as Ss, it is found 
that: (1) recital reading is more effective for memorizing 
poetry than silent reading, (2) recital reading with 
expression is somewhat more effective than without 
expression, and (3) good readers memorize equally well, 
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regardless of method, so that difference in method of 
memorization is eventually not as important as raising 
the general level от reading in primary school 
children.—/. D. London. 

1098. Kimble, Daniel P. (Ed.) The anatomy of 
memory : Proceedings of the first conference on learning, 
rem , and forgetting. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science 
& Behavior Books, Inc., 1965. 451 p. \ 

1099. LaBerge, David, & Winokur, Stephen. (U. 
Minnesota) Short-term memory using a visual shad- 
owing procedure. Psychonomic Science, .1965, 3(6), 239- 
240.—Lists were constructed with digits serving as 
buffers and consonant items as targets, the targets being 
placed at various intervals from the end of the lists. АП 
items were colored either red or black and Ss called out 
the color of the characters at a fast rate. At the end of 
each list Ss attempted to recall the consonant target 
item. Short-term memory functions were obtained 
which yielded a high recall rate at the zero retention 
ега) and relatively low recall rate after а 6 sec. 
retention interval.—Journal abstract. z 

1100. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) Sig- 
nal-detection theory and short-term memory. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 443-447.— This 
study attempted to apply signal-detection theory to 
short-term memory by testing the high-threshold con- 
cept of associative strength. On each trial a list of 6 A-B 
pairs was presented once, then | of these 6 pairs was 
tested for recognition. On the recognition test either 
A-B (a proper pair) or A-X (an improper pair) was 
presented; S had to make a binary (yes-no) decision plus 
a confidence rating. From these data ROC curves were 
plotted, and they resembled the curvilinear functions of 
signal-detection theory more than the linear function 

uired by the high-threshold concept. These results 
call into question the use of a high-threshold concept to 
explain findings from studies of 1-trial learning.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

1101. Newcombe, Freda. Memory-for-Designs test: 
The performance of ex-servicemen with missile wounds of 
the brain. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 4(3), 230-231.—In the course of a study of 
the effects on cognitive function of penetrating missile 
wounds of the brain, a pilot investigation was carried 
out to assess the usefulness of some clinical tests in 
measuring general or specific impairment. The Graham 
and Kendall Memory-for-Designs (MFD) test was 
included in it. In this test, the patient is asked to draw 
from memory geometrical designs, each of which is 
exposed in turn for 5 sec. The authors, although 
reporting "considerable overlap," have claimed that 

performance on the МЕР significantly differentiates 
brain-disordered Ss from those without brain disorder.” 
(See 35:2185)—Journal abstract. 

1102. Norman, Donald A., & Wickelgren, Wayne 
A. (Harvard U.) Short-term recognition memory for 
single digits and pairs of digits. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 479—489.— The operating char- 
acteristic is used to examine the relation between the 
Tecognition of a single item and the recognition of a 
pair of items. 29 Ss listened to a sequence of 5 digits, 
then copied a sequence of 8 digits, and then were given 
a test of recognition memory for | or 2 digits from the 
original sequence. The operating characteristic for 
single digits is a smooth function that is symmetrical 
about the major diagonal, whereas the curve for pairs is 
highly asymmetrical. False-recognition rates for test 
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pairs containing 1 digit from the original sequence are 
only slightly greater than false-recognition rates for 
completely new pairs. Recognition of a pair does not 
appear to result from independent recognition of each 
digit. A mathematical model is developed in which the 
strength of the memory trace has a continuous dis- 
tribution which is incremented in a probabilistic fashion 
upon presentation of an item or pair.—Journal abstract. 

1103, Posner, Michael 1., & Rossman, Ellen. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effect of size and location of informational 
transforms upon short-term retention. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 496-505.—This series of 
studies investigates the effect of informational trans- 
formations of various levels of difficulty, as indicated by 
the amount. of information reduction required, upon 
material in short-term storage at the time of the 
transform. Exp. I shows that with number and similar- 
ity of interpolated items held constant, the greater the 
difficulty of a transform the more forgetting will result 
from it. Exp. II and III show that these effects cannot 
be attributed entirely to increases in the time an item 
remains in store. Rather, time in store and difficulty of 
transform both contribute to determining the amount of 
forgetting. Exp. IV shows that the loss of material in 
store is a decreasing function of its distance prior to the 
transform, but that the transformed material itself 
shows no decline in retention. These results point to an 
operational definition of rehearsal as a process requiring 
part of the limited central capacity of S.—Journal 
abstract. 

1104. Savin, Harris B., & Perchnock. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) Grammatical structure and the immediate re- 
call of English sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(5) 348-353.— "Various gram- 
matical features of English sentences—negative and 
passive transformations, and others—are encoded in 
immediate memory apart from one another, and apart 
from the rest of the sentence. The evidence for this 
claim is that sentences having these features require à 
larger part of the capacity o immediate memory than 
do otherwise identical sentences lacking these same 
features, The amount of memory capacity required by 
each sentence was measured by seeing how much 
additional material could be remembered along with 


it.”—Journal abstract. Н 

1105, Tuan, Huei-fen, & Tsao, Jih-chang. [Studies on 
methods of memorization used by junior middle school 
pupils.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 10-27.—1 
piece of classical prose and 1 modern piece were 
memorized separately by 30 junior middle school girl 
pupils. Analysis of successive dictations by the Ss in the 
course of memorization confirmed that the Ss’ courses 
of mastery of the material can be classified into 2 types: 
the cumulative and the schematic. In the former, Ss 
mastered the material part by part cumulatively, re- 
membering the exact order of the sentences of the prose. 
In the latter, Ss Ist developed a framework and then 
filled in the details step by step, grasping the essence of 
the prose piece more readily.—1. D. London. 

1106. Wickelgren, Wayne A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Similarity and intrusions in short-term 
memory for consonant-vowel digrams. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 241-246.—Ss 
listened to lists of 6 consonant-vowel digrams presented 
at the rate of 0.8 sec./digram and copied them as they 
were being presented. Immediately after finishing 
copying the list, they attempted ordered recall of the 6 
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digrams. The digrams in each list were chosen from a 
population of 8 digrams consisting of all digrams that 
can be constructed from the consonants “Р” and “п,” 
the vowels “а” and “б,” and the 2 orders “СУ” and 
“VC.” Intrusions tended to be similar to the presented 
digram, and the frequency of an intrusion was a 
monotonic increasing function of degree of similarity to 
the presented digram. The ordering of intrusion fre- 
quency for each similarity type was from greatest to 
least: +--+ (same consonant, different vowel, same 
order), 4----, -+ +) =L 4-7) =, =m The 
findings indicate that forgetting is not all-or-none, that 
digrams are coded in terms of phonemes, and that 
initial vs. terminal position is a distinctive feature of 
consonants, but not vowels, in short-term memory, 
—Journal abstract. 

1107. Williams, James R., & Fish, Donald L. (New 
York U.) Effect of item length and number of different 
elements on immediate memory. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(8), 353-354.—6 Ss were tested for immediate 
memory on number and symbol items under conditions 
representing all possible combinations of 2-9 item 
lengths and 2-9 different elements. The items (symbol 
or number) were presented sequentially on a memory 
drum (the symbols for 3 sec. and the numbers for 1.5 
sec.) and S recorded what he remembered immediately 
after the item disappeared from view. The results 
indicated that short-term retention decreases as the item 
length increases or as the number of different elements 
in the item increases.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


1108. Crabbé, G. Contribution à l'étude de l'influence 
de la préparation des sujets sur la perception de la 
causalité, [Contribution to the study of influence of 
preparation of subjects for the perception of causality.] 
Psychologica Belgica, 1961-1964, 4, 1-4. 

1109. Lee, Wayne, & Janke, Mary. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Categorizing externally distributed stimulus 
samples for unequal molar probabilities. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 79-90.—40 Ss categorized random 
samples from 1 of 2 normal distributions and then 
received feedback. The over-all, molar probabilities of 
samples for the 2 distributions were 35 and .65. 
Problem-solving or Gambling instructions, and distri- 
butions on a Dot position or a Number continuum, 
were combined factorially with sex. There were no main 
instructional effects. Performance was superior on the 
position continuum (p < .01). Over-all performance 
resembled micromatching of probabilities at each con- 
tinuum position, but some Ss responded independently 
of sample position. The molar probability of response 
“1” for the Dot group was less (.295) than the molar 
reinforcement level (p < .001). There were no main sex 
effects. Distance between centers was overestimated for 
Dot but not for the Number continuum.—Journal 
abstract. i 

1110. Naugle, Fred W. (Syracuse U.) Ап investi- 
gation of the relationships between inferential set behavior 
and the dimension of cognitive complexity-simplicity. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1779-1780. А 

1111. Ross, John. (0. Michigan) Three cognitive 
dimensions. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 291- 
300.—A logical. space developed by Oppenheim to 
differentiate and locate publications was used to con- 
struct a self-report questionnaire. Factor analysis of 
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responses to the questionnaire gave reason to suppose 
that Oppenheim's dimensional scheme may provide a 
basis for cognitive styles each corresponding to a 
different dimension.—Journal abstract. Ç 

1112. Scott, Ralph. (Children's Memorial Hosp. 
Chicago, Ill.) Social-class correlates of selected xs. 
nitive functions. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 
63-68.—Using data from 4 tests of cognitive functions 
for 126 14- to 16-yr-old students certain social-class 
differences appeared related to levels of need content. 
The observation that lower-class Ss tended to prefer 
items of lower need levels in the Maslow hierarchy 
when confronted with reality situations and higher need 
contents in fantasy-choice situations was interpreted as 
reflecting motivational conflict —Journal abstract. 

1113. Witkin, Herman A. Some implications of 
research on cognitive style for problems of education. 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 
26(1) 27-55.—Individuals show characteristic self- 
consistent modes of cognitive functioning. These styles 
are related to personality characteristics and early 
family experiences. The most intensively studied style, a 
tendency to vy diri the group and the self in 
relationships to field dependence-independence, may be 
relevant to problems of assessment, placement, and 
teaching.—L. L'Abate. 


.. Problem Solving 


1114. Burke, Ronald J. (U. Michigan) Sex differ- 
ences in recognizing the correct answer to a problem. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 532-534.—Previous 
research has shown the superiority of performance of 
males over that of females in solving Maier's horse 
trading problem. This investigation represented an 
attempt to reduce this sex diflerence by requiring Ss 
only to recognize the correct answer and its underlying 
reason. Consistent with earlier findings, 67.4% of the 
males and 34.2% of the females correctly solved the 
problem (p « 101). Comparison with results of Hoffman 
and Maier (see 37:471 suggests that the modified 
version of the problem had little effect on the percent- 
age of males and females correctly solving the problem. 
—Journal abstract. 

1115. Burke, Ronald J., & Maier, Norman R. (U. 
Michigan) Attempts to predict success on an insight 
problem. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 303-310. 
—18 predictor variables were related to a pass-fail 
criterion of success on Maier's Hatrack Problem 
(Maier, 1945), a problem requiring insight. The correla- 
tions of all 18 predictors with the criterion were 
uniformly low and insignificant, pointing up our inabil- 
ity to predict success on an insight problem. It is 


suggested that insight problems may require different ` 


abilities for their solution than “other” problems. The 
fact that consistent relationships fail to appear when 
insight problems are used as the experimental task 
further supports this suggestion. An explanation based 
on the assumption that blind trial and error is the type 
of mental process engaged in by a person when trying to 
solve an insight problem, was evaluated. The behavioral 
data indicated that this explanation was inadequate in 
explaining performance of Ss on this problem because 
Ss tended to approach the problem in a selective 
manner (persisted in directions), and increased time for 
search did not increase the number of correct solutions 
produced.—Journal abstract. 
1116. Ford, John D., Jr., & Braunstein, Harriet 
M. (USN Personnel Res. Activity, San Diego, Calif.) 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


rmation use and task solution efficiency in two types 
prinio attainment task. USN PRA Tech. Bull., 1965, 
No. 66-9, 43 p.—Replication of an earlier study by 
Westcott (1961). 18 male and 18 female Ss completed an 
18-item problem solving task, a 3-problem concept 
attainment task, tests of abilities to evaluate problem 
solutions and to generate problem solutions, and several 

onality inventories (including those items reported 
by Westcott). Responses to the problem solving and 
concept attainment tasks were scored for correctness of 
solutions and amount of information used to reach 
solutions. The results support the performance findings 
of Westcott but fail to support his conclusions of 
certain personality patterns as correlates of task per- 
formance. In contrast, it was suggested that correctness 
of solution on problem soving ay be a function of the 
ability of Ss to evaluate possible solutions. Indications 
were also found that if an S has a tendency to think of 
unusual solutions, his performance may be determined 
by the amount of information he seeks before respond- 
ing. There were no personality or cognitive correlates 
across the problem solving and concept formation 
tasks, but, the tasks are related in terms of the 
information demand dimension. The Es suggest that 
investigation of the cognitive correlates of problem 
solving may prove fruitful. —USN PRA. 

1117. Hayes, John R. (Decision Sci. Lab., Bedford, 
Mass.) Problem topology and the solution process. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(5), 371-379.—"In 3 experiments, Ss solved problems 
in which they were required to chain together ‘in their 
heads' facts committed to memory. Solution time was 
found to increase with the length of the problem, with 
the number of blind alleys, aod with the length of blind 
alleys. The increases in solution time were more- 
than-proportional to the increases in problem length. 
Analysis of the solution process owed that blind alley 
entrances decreased and rate of progress accelerated as 
S approached solution. The more-than-proportional 
increases in solution time with problem length were 
attributed to the terminal acceleration. Evidence was 
presented that 2 types of planning were involved in the 
terminal accelerations."—Journal abstract. 

1118. Lordahl, Daniel S. (U. Miami) Hypothesis 
behavior in a multidimensional oddity problem. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 229-230.—3 groups of college 
students attempted to solve an oddity problem in which 
stimuli were varied along 5 bi-leveled dimensions. 
Knowledge of results was given only when a S was 
correct on all 3 trials of a block of trials. The group 
receiving “oddity” instructions gave significantly higher 
proportions of response sequences which fit the as- 
sumed use of an oddity hypothesis than did the other 2 
instruction groups.—Journal abstract. 

1119. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. (New 
York U.) Solving words as anagrams: An issue re- 
examined. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 363-364. 
— The present study compared solution times for word 
and nonsense anagrams in an attempt to resolve 
conflicting results obtained in earlier studies. No differ- 
ences were found in solution times between word and 
nonsense anagrams and the results were related to an 
S-R mediational model of anagram problem solving 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

1120. Pinckney, George A. (State U. New York, 
Her en нча robability in anagram solution 

ng: A replication. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(2), 369-370.—An earlier xem Кора the 
solubility of anagrams with high and low digram 
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frequency counts was replicated. Results indicated no 
significant differences in Ss' ability to solve the 2 types 
of anagrams. These negative findings were discussed in 
light of the dependent variables used in the present and 
previous studies.—Journal abstract. . 

1121. Shouksmith, George. (Queen's U., Belfast, 
Ireland) A sequential guessing game for studying prob- 
lem solving. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 127- 
130.—A binary guessing game was used to study 
non-verbal problem solving. Results suggested that 
inappropriate. expectancies interfere with performance 
on this task. A distinction between simple and complex 
learning was made and a concept learning paradigm 
presented for these findings.—Journal abstract. 

1122. Tomiyasu, Y.. (Nagoya U., Japan) [An experi- 
mental study on the generality of levels of aspiration.] 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 36(4), 178-183.—To 
test the hypothesis that the generality of levels of 
aspiration depends on the similarity of perceived 
situations, levels of aspiration were measured when Ss 
were given basic problems and applied problems in 
arithmetic. Ss were 33 children who were good at both 
basic and applied exercises, and 32 children who were 
good at basic exercises but poor at applied exercises. 
Results showed that the correlation-coefficients of 
GD-score between 2 kinds of tasks are significantly 
larger in the former group than in the latter group, as 
was expected from the hypothesis. It was concluded that 
the level of aspiration should be analyzed with reference 
to both situational factors and personality character- 
istics. —A. Barclay. 

1123. Zavalishina, D. N. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci., 
Moscow, USSR) K probleme formirovaniya strategii pri 
reshenii diskretnykh operativnykh zadach. [Formulation 
of strategies in solving discrete problems.] -Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, 5, 71-81.—8 Ss were given to solve a 
5-square variant of the "the 15 puzzle." The 5 numbers 
were projected on a screen and Ss solved the problem 
mentally. During solution, eye movements of Ss were 
recorded on film. The distance between numbers was 
14°30!,. Results showed that familiarization with and 
analysis of the situation always preceded actual solu- 
tion, The basic activity in problem solving was the 
establishment of connections among elements of the 
problem situation, i.e, a dynamic evaluation of their 
mutual relationships from the point of view of the final 
desired relationships. As the S proceeds, a formulation 
of the problem situation occurs. The results are 
discussed in terms of their implications for the writing 
of heuristic problem solving programs for electronic 
computers.—L. Zusne. 


Concepts 


1124. Jakobovits, Leon A. (U. Illinois) Semantic 
satiation in concept formation. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(1), 113-114.—This study deals with general- 
ization of the semantic satiation effect to a concept 
formation task which involves the grouping of words 
into classes. Experimental Ss were given satiation 
treatment on words which were thought to mediate 
solution to the classification task, while control Ss were 
given satiation treatment on irrelevant words. It was 
shown that experimental Ss differed from controls with 
respect to the type of solutions given in the concept 
formation task.—Journal abstract. I q 

1125. Shih, Jung-Hua, & Chung, Chi-chüan. [Experi- 
mental study of 2 factors advancing the generalization 
by pupils of the meaning of a text by paragraphs.] Acta 
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Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 32(3), 190-197.—0On. the 
basis of initial comprehension of the meaning of a text 
by 4th graders, the authors investigate the effect of 
"intensification of visual conception and detection of 
logical structure" on their generalization of the meaning 
of the text by paragraphs. While visual imagery is a 
necessary condition for the initial comprehension of a 
text, excessive preference for imagery to words inter- 
feres with the generalization process. The better the 
analysis of the logical structure of the text on the basis 
of initial comprehension, the better the subsequent 
understanding of both content and structure of the 
text.—J. D. London. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


1126. Bernstein, Ira H., & Reese, Charles. (Arling- 
ton State Coll.) Behavioral hypotheses and choice time 
reaction. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 259-260.—3 
trained Ss participated in a choice reaction time task 
under conditions of 0, 1, 2 and 3-bits of stimulus 
uncertainty. Stimuli were presented in random se- 
quence. Prior to each presentation Ss were required to 
state a behavioral hypothesis, i.e., guess which stimulus 
event would occur. The stimulus uncertainty-choice 
reaction time relationship was linear, confirming pre- 
vious findings. However, when correct and incorrect 
behavioral hypothesis trials were separately analyzed, it 
was found that the positive linear relation was obtained 
only in the latter case; choice reaction time was 
independent of stimulus uncertainty when S's guess was 
correct.—Journal abstract. 

1127. Driscoll, James M., & Lanzetta, John Т. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Effects of two sources of uncertainty 
in decision making. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
635-648.—The eflects of variation in the stimulus and 
response uncertainty of a decision task on the decision 
maker’s subjective uncertainty, amount of information 
search, and information processing were examined, 
Results indicated that: (1) information search tended to 
continue until 1 bit of stimulus and/on response 
uncertainty remained, independent of the evel of initial 
uncertainty; (2) the higher the stimulus uncertainty of 
the decision task, the faster S began seeking informa- 
tion; and (3) subjective uncertainty increased with both 
stimulus and response uncertainty. Unfortunately, the 
data precluded adequate examination of the possible 
relationship between subjective uncertainty an search 
behavior, but the latency of search was negatively 
correlated with the magnitude of subjective uncertainty 
across Ss, suggesting that a more extensive examination 
of the motivational effects of subjective uncertainty 
would be of value.—Journal abstract. 

1128. Fine, Reuben. The psychology of blindfold 
chess. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(4), 
352-370.—A chess master who is also a psychologist 
sums up the processes of playing several simultaneous. 
games without sight of the chess-board: The board and 
pieces acquire a wealth of associations; a special 
notation exists which provides a language and the 
symbol attached to squares and pieces becomes part of 
the associative process; a spatio-temporal Gestalt is 
formed of the entire board; every position is summed up 
dynamically in terms of the most significant elements in 
it; once such a summation is made, the visual image 
reaches consciousness; all other parts of the process are 
unconscious.—G. Rubin-Rabson. A 

1129. Peterson, Cameron R., Ulehla, Z. J., Miller, 


Alan J., Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Stilson, Donald W. (О. 
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Colorado) Internal consistency of subjective probabil- 
ities. pum of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 705), 
526-533.—3 experiments evaluated the degree to which 
relations. within sets of subjective probabilities con- 
formed to implications of mathematical probability 
theory. According to probability theory, the subjective 
probability of Event a times the conditional probability 
of Event a given Event b, and the subjective probability 
of Event b times the conditional probability of Event b 

iven Event a, should be equal. The mean correlation 

etween these products was .67 in Exp. I. The cor- 
responding correlation was .90 in Exp. H after 
partialing out the effect of relevant objective probabili- 
ties, In Exp. HI, Ss made trial-to-trial revisions of 
subjective: probabilities which referred to 2 classes of 
events. Although the magnitude of subjective-proba- 
bility revision was less than the magnitude of objective- 
probability revision, the relation between revised subjec- 
tive probabilities associated with the 2 classes of events 
agreed closely with the relation specified by probability 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

1130. Siegel, Sidney; Siegel, Alberta E., & Andrews, 
Julia M. (Pennsylvania State U.) Choice, strategy, and 
utility. NYC: McGraw Hill, 1964. xii, 180 p. $5.95.—F. 
R. Brush. 

1131. Spaltro, Enzo. An analysis of risk taking 
behavior. Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psi- 
chiatria, 1965, 26(1), 7-25.—Group decisions make for 
greater risk in individual decisions. Individual interests 
may predict risk-taking behavior and group interaction 
processes.—L. L’ Abate. 

_ 1132. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) Uni-polar or 
bi-polar scales of judgment. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(8), 365-366.—A study was made to try to determine 
whether Ss proceeded from rankings of 1-15 in an 
orderly fashion when asked to make preferential judg- 
ments of colors and types of music or whether there was 
a characteristic pattern to these rankings of 2 types of 
stimuli. 40 Ss were asked to rank from 1-15 an arbitrary 
listing of 15 colors and of 15 types of music and also to 
indicate the order of the selections; i.e., was the carmine 
red judged as 2nd most preferred but only after 5 other 
judgments had been made? The results show the same 
type of curve for both materials; both suggesting a 
ШШШ in the activity of judgment.—Journal 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1133. Goranson, Richard E. (U. Wisconsin) Differ- 
ential GSR conditioning with mixed UCS. ise epis 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 145-146.—Instead of a single 
unconditioned stimulus (UCS), 3 UCSs (an electric 
shock, a flash of light, and a loud tone) were used in a 
differential GSR conditioning study. Conditioning was 
successfully established by pairing the CST with a 
different UCS on each conditioning. trial.—Journal 
abstract. 

1134. Jeffreys, D. A., & MacKay, D. M. (U. Ki 
Staffordshire, U.K.) Aperiodic stmalus nr TAE nw 
with a closed-loop magnetic tape averaging system. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neulophyiloiogp. 
1965, 19(4), 404-406.—A simple triggered circuit has 
been developed to produce near-randomly variable 
delays of the order of msec. to sec. It requires only 1 
valve, an ordinary post-office type relay and a trans- 
former. A description is given of the use of the device to 
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permit aperiodic presentation of stimuli with an evoked 
response averager using à closed loop of magnetic 
tape.—Author abstract. 

1135. Neely, Keith K., & Forshaw, S. E. Speaking 
and listening through the head: I. The intelligibility of 
speech recorded in quiet at different positions of the head 
and throat. vien of Auditory Research, 1965, 5(2), 
151-158.— Bone conductors placed in various positions 
on the head and throat were used to record speech. The 
recorded speech was presented to listeners to determine 
intelligibility of the speech. The forehead record was 
significantly better than other head positions and the 
back of the head was 2nd best. Intelligibility scores were 
little affected by the type of transducer used to record 
the speech. It is of interest that the throat position is 
inferior.—J. A. Vernon. 

1136. Painter, Paul; Morrison, James, & Evens, 
Ronald. (Washington U.) Galvanic skin response. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1965, 110(3), 
265-269.—The GSR of children with organic pain was 
found to drop over a series of 10 tones followed by 
shock whereas normal children and those with psychiat- 
ric diagnoses compatible with pain show continued 
GSR.—A. B. Warren. 

1137. Plutchik, Robert, & McFarland, Willard L. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Self-stimulation stimulus dura- 
tion preferences in rhesus monkeys. Psychological Re- 
cord, 1965, 15(4), 521-527.—34 electrodes were chron- 
ically implanted in various limbic system structures in 4 
rhesus monkeys. All evoked behaviors were noted and 
self-stimulation rates were obtained as a function of 
current intensity. Self-stimulation stimulus duration 
preferences were then obtained also as a function of 
current intensity. The results showed that the effects of 
intensity varied from electrode to electrode but that 
preference times could be related to certain classes of 
evoked behaviors and to certain characteristics of the 
self-stimulation rate curves. Preference durations could 
also be related to lateral vs. medial electrode place- 
ments.—Journal abstract. , 

1138. Scheinberg, P., Bourne, B., & Reinmuth, O. 
M. (Miami U. Sch. Med.) Human cerebral lactate and 
pyruvate extraction, Archives of Neurology, 1965, 12(3), 
246-250.—Arterial and cerebral venous lactate and 
pyruvate values in a group of 25 normal resting Ss were 
determined in conjunction with other cerebral metabolic 
functions. There were no consistent differences between 
the arterial and cerebral-venous values, indicating that 
the normal resting brain does not add lactate or 
pyruvate to cerebral venous blood. (29 ref.)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 


NEUROANATOMY 


1139. Alberici, Marta; Rodriguez de Lores Arnaiz, 
Georgina, & De Robertis, E. (U. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina) Catechol-O-Methyltransferase in nerve endings of 
rat brain. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(20), 1951-1960.—The 
distribution of COMT was studied in subcellular 
fractions of rat brain. About 50% of the enzyme is 
particulate and concentrated in the nerve ending frac- 
tions. The solubility of the enzyme after the osmotic 
rupture of the nerve ending makes impossible a finer 
localization of the enzyme within the synaptic complex. 
The difference in localization with MAO and the 
probable physiological action of the 2 enzymes on brain 
catecholamines are discussed. (16 ref.)}—S. B. Coslett. 
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‚1140. Asatryan, D. G., & Fel'dman, А. С. (Inst. 
Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) О funktsional’nor 
nastroike nervnoi sistemy pri upravlenii dvizheniem ili 
sokhranenii statsionarnoi pozy. [On the functional ad- 
justment of the nervous system during movement 
control or maintenance of stationary pose.] Biofizika, 
1965, 10(5), 837-846.—A mechanographic analysis of 
the functioning of the joints in the maintenance of 
assigned роѕеѕ.—/. D. London. 

1141. Berestovskir, С. N. (Moscow U., USSR) Kha- 
rakteristiki elektricheskoi modeli nervnogo volokna v 
usloviyakh fiksirovannogo potentsiala. [Characteristics of 
an electric model of nerve fiber under conditions of 
fixed potential.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(5), 801-804.— There 
exist serious divergencies between the properties of the 
model and those of nerve fiber represented by the 
former. Only the basic functional properties of the latter 
are successfully handled by the model. Experimental 
data are adduced to lead to these conclusions.—/. D. 
London. 

1142. Berestovskii, С. №. (Dept. Physics, Moscow 
State U., USSR) Zavisimost impedansa i skorosti 
rasprostraneniya impul’sa ot diametra aksona. [Imped- 
ance and velocity of propagation of impulse as a 
function of diameter of axone.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(3), 
526-527.—A discussion establishing the above relation- 
ship.—/. D. London. 

1143. Cotlier, E., Lieberman, T. W., & Gay, А. 
J. (Washington U. Med. Sch.) Dehydrogenases and 
diaphorases in monkey lateral geniculate body. Archives 
of Neurology. 1965, 12(3), 294-299.—High enzymatic 
activities of succinic, malic, isocitric, glutamic, and 
lactic dehydrogenases and TPNH and DPNH diapho- 
rases were found in monkey lateral geniculate body. A 
possible role of the visual impulse in maintaining 
metabolic integrity of the neurons was suggested. (16 
ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

1144. D'yakonova, T. L., Veprintsev, B. N., Chapas, 
A. F., & Brodskii, V. Ya. (Inst. Biological Physics, 
Moscow, USSR) Induktsiya elektricheskoi aktivnost’yu 
sinteza RNK v пегупої kletke. [Induction of RNA 
synthesis in nerve cell by electric activity.] Biofizika, 
1965, 10(5), 826-831.—An investigation of the nature of 
the connection between ribonucleic acid (RNA) in nerve 
cells of the earthworm and the generation of their 
action potential. Electric excitation of these cells leads 
to the synthesis of RNA. Such synthesis occurs also in 
isolated nerve-chain placed in Ringer's solution, al- 
though somewhat more weakly. Lowering of the tem- 
perature to 15°C has no significant effect on the 
quantity of RNA synthesized during mechanical stim- 
ulation of the whole worm.—/. D. London. | 

1145. Ferrari, E. (U. Naples, Italy) Rigidity and 
motor attention. Cortex, 1965, 1(4), 467-484.— The 
physiological significance of tone-regulation subserved 
by the substantia nigra, globus pallidus, ansa lentic- 
ularis and nucleus ventralis lateralis of the thalamus is 
discussed....Clinical and experimental data are re- 
ported which suggest that the tone-regulating function 
of these structures belongs to the realm of the physio- 
logical aspect of motility rather than to the neurological 
one. In light of the data discussed, rigidity appears to be 
a malfunction, an excess, of a tone-regulating mech- 
anism subserving attentive readiness to action. The 
implications of this interpretation. of rigidity are dis- 
cussed in relation to the effects om extrapyramidal 
dystonias and dyskinesias of steriotaxic surgery of the 
basal ganglia."—R. Gunter. 
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1146. Fox, M. W. Reflex-ontogeny and behavioral 
development of the mouse. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(2-3), 234-241.—214 normal offspring from 45 litters 
of mice were studied. Daily examinations employing a 
spectrum of reflexologic tests as indicators of neurologic 
development were followed from birth-4 wk. of age. 5 
periods of neurologic development were found, each 
period having reflex responses characteristic of the 
behavior and neurologic development of that age. The 
periods were designated perinatal (birth-3 days), 
neonatal (3-9 days), postnatal transition (9-15 days), 
postnatal infantile or pre-juvenile (15-26 days), and 
juvenile (26 days-sexual maturity). These findings were 
correlated with data from previous studies, and it was 
confirmed that the end of the postnatal transition 
period is the most critical period of development, when 
all aspects of neural maturation suddenly reach adult- 
like perfection.—Author abstract. 

1147. Gurfinkel’, V. S., & Pal'tsev, E. T. (Inst. 
Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) Vliyanie sostoy- 
aniya segmentarnogo apparata spinnogo mozga па 
osushchestvlenie prostor dvigatel’nor reaktsii. [Effect of 
state of segmental apparatus of the spinal cord on the 
accomplishment of simple motor reaction.] Biofizika, 
1965, 10(5), 855-860.— Experimental data show that the 
spinal cord is not a passive intermediate link in the 
management of a motor act, but actively participates in 
its realization. Voluntary movement requires “tuning” 
(adjustment) of the corresponding segmental apparatus 
of the spinal cord.—/. D. London. 

1148. Schneider, Allen M. (New York U.) Effects of 
unilateral and bilateral spreading depression on water 
intake. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 287-288.— The 
total amount of water consumed by water-deprived rats 
was measured over successive 3-min intervals of a 
30-min access period before, during and after unilateral 
or bilateral spreading depression. The results indicated: 
(a) bilateral spreading depression slowed the rate of 
drinking and reduced total water intake; (b) unilateral 
spreading depression slowed the rate of drinking but did 
not affect total water intake; (c) neither bilateral nor 
unilateral spreading depression had any aftereffect on 
the rate of drinking or on total water intake the day 
following depression.—Journal abstract. i 

1149. Somjen, G., Carpenter, D. O., & Henneman, 
E. (Harvard Med. Sch.) Responses of motoneurons of 
different sizes to graded stimulation of supraspinal centers 
of the brain. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(5), 
958-965.—The size of a motoneuron is the chief 
determinant of its excitability, and excitability dictates 
the order of recruitment regardless of the source of 
excitation and the neural circuits which transmit it to 
the motoneurons.—G. Westheimer. 

1150. Vernadakis, A., & Woodbury, D. M. (U. Utah 
Coll. Med.) Cellular and extracellular spaces in develop- 
ing rat brain. Archives of Neurology, 1965, 1x3), 
284-293.—The uptake of CI by brain was studied in 
rats of various ages. It was concluded that the devel- 
opment of the blood-brain barrier is due to age- 
dependent changes both in the volume of cellular and 
extracellular compartments and in the permeabilities of 
these compartments. (20 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. : 

1151. Zolman, James F., & Morimoto, Hiromi. (U 
Kentucky) Cerebral changes related to duration of 
environmental complexity and locomotor activity. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
382-387.—Exp. I compared effects of varying durations 
(14, 7, and 3 days) of environmental complexity (ECT) 
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on brain weight and on total and specific activity of 
brain acetylcholinesterase (AChE) in 48 littermate pairs 
of rats, Significant increases for ECT Ss in weight of 
sensory cortex, total cortex, and соус 
(C/S) ratio were found; no effects on tota activity of 
(8). were observed; significant decreases in specific 
activity of AChE occurred in the sensory cortex and in 
the C/S ratio for ECT Ss. Exp. Il compared the effects 
of locomotor activity (14 days) on the cerebral meas- 
ures. No significant brain differences were found be- 
tween littermates; correlations of wheel revolutions with 
cerebral measures were low and inconsistent.—Journal 


abstract. 


а LESIONS 


1152. Barker, David J., & Thomas, Garth J. (U. 
Illinois) Ablation of cingulate cortex in rats impairs 
alternation learning and retention. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 353- 
359.—To investigate effects of ablating cingulate cortex 
on single alternation learning, food-deprived rats were 
trained to traverse a runway in which food was 
available on odd trials, but not on eyen trials. Cingulate 
cortex was ablated before and after training in order to 
evaluate effects on acquisition and retention. Controls 
were normal, sham-operated, and neocortically lesioned 
rats. Ss with lesions in cingulate cortex failed to learn 
the alternation; neocortical lesions and sham operations 
had no effect on acquisition. In retention tests, all 
cingulate-lesioned Ss showed significant loss of pre- 
operatively learned alternation. The results suggest that 
cingulate cortex in rats plays an important Е in the 
temporal integration of sequential behavior. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1153. Correll, R. E., & Scoville, W. B. (Hartford 
Hosp., Conn.) Performance on delayed match following 
Por of "rap a temporal е Structures. Journal of 

'omparative ysiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 

360-367.— Retention of delayed ута from ан 
at delays up to 5 sec., was measured following bilateral 
medial temporal lesions (MT) and after fractional 
amygdala-uncus (A) or hippocampal (H) lesions. Bi- 
lateral MT lesions produced. a marked deficit in 
matching as well as in delayed matching. A lesions 
produced less marked impairment and Н lesions pro- 
duced no consistent impairment. The correlation 
between performance on match and performance on 
O-sec. delay was high. The conditional structure of the 
problem rather than the delay interval was the critical 
factor, although the absence of the sample stimulus 
differentially increased difficulty for MT and A groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

1154. Kimble, Daniel P., & Kimble, Reeva J. (U. 
Oregon) Hippocampectomy and response perseveration 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 474-476.—Animals with either 
bilateral ablations of the hippocampus or extensive 
bilateral neocortical lesions were compared with un- 
operated controls in their ability to perform repeated 
reversals of a position habit in a Y maze. Hippo- 
campectomized animals were severely impaired in their 
ability to give up the initially learned position habit, 


making significantly fewer reversals, more errors, and 


taking more trials to perform an initial reversal. Since 
no differences appeared in the hippocampectomized Ss’ 
ability to learn the original position habit, the deficit 
was interpreted as a reduction in behavioral flexibility 
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and as supporting the response perseveration hypo- 
thesis.—Journal abstract. H 
1155. Kok, E. P. Modifications of speed of perception 
of es of objects in optic aphasia. Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 
328-342.—“The рей of perception of tachisto- 
scopically-presented pictures of objects and letters was 
studied in 44 patients with focal brain lesions of the left 
(dominant) hemisphere, in 2 patients with brain-stem 
lesions, and in 16 normal Ss. А specific decrease of the 
index of speed of perception of objects in comparison to 
speed of perception of letters was found in 14 patients. 
АП of them had an optic-amnesic aphasia for objects 
and the locus of lesion was similar in all of them. The 
basic lesion was in the posterior and inferior part of the 
left temporal lobe. Another finding confirmed thc 
association between optic-amnesic aphasia for objects 
and decrease in speed of perception ol objects. Decreasc 
of the absolute value of the index of speed of perception 
of objects was found in all 22 amnesic aphasics showing 
no disturbances of visual acuity. The hypothesis is 
brought forward that the gnostic defect is primary with 
respect to the verbal defect." —R. Gunter. 
1156. Kutsemilova, A. P., Luria, A. R., & Homskaja, 
E. D. Analisi neuropsicologica di una sindrome pseudo- 
frontale da tumore cerebellare. [Neuropsychological 
analysis of a pseudo-frontal syndrome of cerebral 
tumors.) Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 291-300.—" Behavioral 
disturbances associated with cerebral tumors are 
sometimes similar to those due to lesions of the frontal 
lobes and may therefore be misleading on diagnostic 
grounds. The authors show how neuropsychological 
and psychophysiological procedures successfully sup- 
plemented the neurological examination in a case of 
"pseudo-frontal" syndrome due to an arachnoendo- 
thelioma of the tentorium cerebelli. Primary involve- 
ment of the frontal lobes in this patient was excluded on 
the basis of the following characteristics of the syn- 
drome: (1) sudden fluctuations of the behavioral status, 
(2) relative integrity of the emotional sphere, (3) 
retained ability to perform motor tasks without perse- 
veration, and (4) presence of the activating influence of 
verbal instructions on the orienting reflex." —4R. Gunter. 
1157. Levita, E., & Riklan, M. Cognitive and percep- 
tual functions and lesion location in basal ganglia surgery. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 367-369. 
—22 Parkinsonians were assessed for lesion location 
and by overt verbalization devices (the Wechsler 
Memory Scale, WAIS Vocabulary Scale, 5 proverbs) 
and non-overt verbal devices (Ravens Progressive 
Matrices, WAIS Block Designs, and the Minnesota 
Form Board). “Overt verbal and visual-spatial func- 
tions are not differentially affected by antero-posterior, 
medial-lateral, and depth aspects of surgical lesion 
location with 1 exception. Preoperative to follow-up 
data revealed decrements on the Minnesota Form 
Board with deep lesion location.” —E. J. Kronenberger. 
1158. Racine, Ronald J., & Kimble, Daniel Р. (U. 
Oregon) Hippocampal lesions and delayed alternation in 
the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 285-286. 
—Rats were trained preoperatively on a delayed alter- 
nation task in which the delay period was increased 
until S accumulated 4 errors at a given delay interval. 
When the temporal limit for an S was thus determined, 
S was given either a bilateral hippocampal lesion or a 
bilateral cortical lesion. Postoperatively, the hippo- 
campectomized Ss were totally unable to perform the 
delayed alternation task, even at extremely brief delays. 
The cortically damaged Ss showed no deficit, all 
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improving on their preoperative temporal limit. These 
results confirmed and extended previous results with 
hippocampectomized monkeys.—Journal abstract. 
1159. Schwartzbaum, J. S., & Poulos, Dennis A. (U. 
Wisconsin) Discrimination behavior after amygdalec- 
tomy in monkeys: Learning set and discrimination 
reversals. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(3), 320-328.—Complex discrimination 
learning by amygdalectomized and control groups of 
monkeys was analyzed in a modified learning-set 
problem designed to assess relative discriminative 
control exercised by rewarded and nonrewarded events. 
Amygdalectomy seriously impaired performance under 
all conditions. Similar marked disturbances were noted 
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septal-limbic area that showed impairment on a passive- 
avoidance test were found to be deficient on the 
acquisition and Ist reversal of a successive-discrimina- 
tion problem, but not deficient on the acquisition or 
reversal of a simultaneous-discrimination problem. 
These Ss learned an active-avoidance problem in fewer 
trials than controls but did not require more shocks to 
extinguish the avoidance response during punishment- 
extinction. Groups did not differ on 1 measure of food 
intake, general activity level, or rate of extinction ofa 
food reinforced response. Results are discussed in terms 
of the hypothesis that septal-limbic structures dampen 
the increase in response strength which normally 
follows a reinforcement. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


in discrimination reversals, amygdalectomized monkeys 


showing negligible interproblem transfer of training. A 
3rd experiment confirmed the impairment in learning 
set and demonstrated further disruption in performance 
following replacement with a novel object of either (+) 
or (-) test objects of established discriminations. 
Amygdalectomy would seem to interfere with dis- 
crimination behavior in which changes in stimulus or 
reinforcing conditions maximize transfer of training. 
—Journal abstract. 

1160. Schwartzbaum, J. S. (U. Wisconsin) Dis- 
crimination behavior after amygdalectomy in monkeys: 
Visual and somesthetic learning and perceptual capacity. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 60(3), 314-319.— Discrimination learning of si- 
multaneous or successive types of visual and som- 
esthetic problems was studied in monkeys with bilateral 
ablation of the amygdaloid complex. Further tests were 
made of perceptual functions by systematically varying 
the differences between discriminative stimuli. Amygda- 
lectomy produced mild retention deficits in visual 
pattern discrimination acquired preoperatively, but did 
not affect postoperative learning of either visual (size, 
brightness, pattern) or somest! etic (ОШ size) 
discriminations. There was no evidence of disturbance 
in visual perceptual functions. An initial impairment 
found in tactile roughness discrimination with reduction 
in stimulus differences seemed due to response and not 
perceptual factors. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1161. Symmes, David. (Yale U. Sch. Med.) Flicker 
discrimination by brain-damaged monkeys. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
470-473.—Critical flicker qa | (CFF) in 12 
monkeys was found to be ипа ected by ablation of 
frontal, inferior temporal, or lateral occipital cortex, or 
extended training. In 2 of the same animals addition of 
a 2nd large cortical ablation did result in lower 
CFF.—Journal abstract. 

1162. Wetzel, Allan B., Thompson, Venan E., Horel, 
James A., & Meyer, Patricia M. Some consequences of 
perinatal lesions of the visual cortex in the cat. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 381-382.—Kittens with 
lesions of the visual cortex and their normal littermates 
were tested on visual placing responses and 2 measures 
of activity, These Ss were also compared on a pattern 
discrimination with normal cats and cats with visual 
ablations. Ss that had sustained the operation as infants 
learned the pattern habit as well as normal adult cats, 
but removal of visual neocortex severely retarded the 
performance of adult Ss.—Journal abstract. і 

1163. Zucker, Irving. (U. Chicago) Effect of lesions 
of the septal-limbic area on the behavior of cats. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology. 1965, 60(3), 
344-352. —Experimentally naive cats with lesions in the 
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1164. Bicens, Lyle W., & Oakley, S. Ray. (VA 
Hosp., Pittsburg, Pa.) Memory trace disruption by 
cortical spreading depression. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(1), 175-178.—8 rats were trained under uni- 
lateral spreading depression to make а brightness 
discrimination in a T maze for water reward, Followin, 
training, all Ss were given a single trial (transfer trial) 
with neither hemisphere depressed. 4 Ss were replaced 
in their home cages for 24 hr. and then the untrained 
hemisphere was tested by depressing the trained hemi- 
sphere. These Ss showed significant transfer of the 
learning. The other 4 Ss were depressed on the 
untrained side | hr. after the transfer trial. Transfer to 
the untrained side was then tested 6 hr. after this 
depression. No transfer appeared in this group, ap- 
parently because the depression of the untrained side 
after the transfer trial disrupted the transferred en- 
gram.—Journal abstract. 

1165. Kawamura, Hiroshi, & Sawyer, Charles Н. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Elevation in brain temperature 
during paradoxical sleep. Science, 1965, 150(3698), 
912.—During ordinary sleep, the temperature of the 
rabbit brain tended to drop, but during paradoxical 
sleep it rose sharply 0.1° to 0.4°C, a greater elevation 
than was observed during arousal. Changes in body 
temperature generally did not parallel the alterations in 
brain temperature. Shifts of direct-current potential in 
the brain are basically independent of the changes in 
brain temperature.—Journal abstract. 

1166. Milner, Peter M., & Glickman, Steven 
E. (Eds.) (McGill U.) Cognitive processes and the 
brain: An enduring problem in psychology. Princeton, 
N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1965, Ai d $1.95. 

1167. Mulholand, Thomas, & Runnals, Sylvia. (VA 
Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) Cortical activation by alternate 
visual and auditory feedback stimuli. Cortex, 1964, 1(2), 
225-231.—"With a stimulus-brain response feedback 
system stimuli can be so arranged that a visual stimulus 
occurs when occipital alpha rhythms (8-13 cps) are 
present and an auditory stimulus occurs when cortical 
activation (alpha blocking") occurs. Hopefully such an 
arrangement might permit a regulation of the duration 
of the activation process so that it occured more or less 
often as desired. Specifically, by increasing the intensity 
of auditory feedback stimulation, the durations of 
activation might be extended. . .. Series of cortical 
activation responses were obtained using alternate 
visual and auditory feedback stimuli. It was found that 
the series of responses were not significantly different 
when the intensity of auditory stimuli was increased. It 
was inferred from average group data that habituation 
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to this complex stimulus schedule was characterized by 
2 functions: a hyperbolic decrease in activation dura- 
tions and a linear increase in activation latencies. —R. 
Gunter. 

1168. Purpura, D. P., Shofer, R.. J., & Scarff, 
T. (Columbia U.) Properties of synaptic activities and 
spike potentials of neurons in immature neocortex. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(5), 925-942.— 
Intracellular recordings obtained from immature 
neurons in the sensorimotor cortex of kittens ranging in 
age from newborn to | mo. old, showed that stimu- 
lation of specific thalamocortical projections evoked 
long-latency Excitatory Post Synaptic Potentials 
(EPSPs) in immature neurons which were usually 
succeeded by long-duration Inhibitory Post-Synaptic 
Potentials (IPSPs). Prolonged EPSPs unaccompanied by 
IPSPs exhibited slow rise times, were of relatively large 
amplitude, and generally elicited single discharges in 
response to ventrolateral thalamic stimulation.—G. 
Westheimer. 


Chemical Stimulation 


1169. Nadler, Ronald D. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) A simplified cannula system for implanting and 
injecting chemicals into the brains of small animals. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1965, 19(3), 312-313.—A double-walled cannula system 
is described for implanting and injecting chemicals into 
the brains of small animals. Its advantages are the ease 
with which it can be constructed, its light weight and 
low cost.—Author abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


1170. Elder, S. Thomas; May, James G., & Rye, 
Merrill M. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Estab- 
lishment and control of a bar-pressing habit by means of 
fixed interval ICSS reinforcement. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 17(2), 607-618.—13 rats were prepared with 
chronically indwelling electrodes, the exposed tips of 
which were in the vicinity of median forebrain bundle. 
In addition, 7 of these received septal lesions, 2 were 
inflicted with unilateral hippocampal lesions, and 2 
sustained unilateral lesions of the anterior neocortex. 
The remaining 2 Ss received no further surgery beyond 
the electrode implant. All were trained to bar press for 
brain stimulation at crf, fixed interval (FI) 10-sec, FI 
20-sec, FI 40-sec, FI 60-sec, FI 90-sec, and FI 120-sec 
reinforcement contingencies, respectively. Although the 
major outcome of the study was that bar pressing could 
be developed and maintained by FI intracranial self- 
stimulation (ICSS) in a manner similar to FI food 
reinforcement, there were several characteristics of the 
FI ICSS-controlled behavior which distinguished it 
from bar pressing controlled by FI food reward. (1) 

Even when an S had been exposed to FI ICSS for as 
many as 28 hr., it was necessary at the beginning of 
each daily session to "prime" and “retrain” S. (2) For 
FI 60 sec. to FI 120 sec. the over-all rate and coarse 
grain of the cumulative record of the ICSS sustained 
behavior was less pronounced than that characteristic of 
food-controlled fixed-interval. (3) The lesions situated in 
the septum, hippocampus, and cortex did not alter the 
FI performance to a noticeable extent.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
1171. Gottlieb, Gilbert, & Wilson, Ian. (Dorothea 
Dix Hosp., N.C.) Cerebral dominance: Temporary 
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disruption of verbal memory by unilateral electrocon- 
vulsive shock treatment. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 368-372.— Verbal 
recall of patients receiving electroconvulsive shock 
treatment (EST) to parieto-temporal region of left 
cerebral hemisphere was retarded more than recall of 
patients receiving EST to parieto-temporal region of 
right cerebral hemisphere and patients receiving bilat- 
eral EST to frontal areas. This finding supports notion 
that left parietal and left temporal lobes are more 
intimately associated with verbal memory functions 
than are frontal lobes or right parietal and right 
temporal lobes. Lateralized effects were evident despite 
(bilateral) generalization of unilaterally induced convul- 
sions. Recall of right-sighting right-handed patients was 
swifter than non-right-sighting right-handed patients 
when both received EST to right hemisphere, extending 
previous indication that contralateral cerebral aspect of 
sighting dominance is involved in verbal processes. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1172. Levison, P. K., & Flynn, J. P. (Yale U. Sch. 
Med.) The objects attacked by cats during stimulation of 
the hypothalamus. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 
217-220.—9 laboratory cats which would not spon- 
taneously attack albino rats were tested for selection of 
an attack object under electrical stimulation of the 
hypothalamus. In a preference procedure, an an- 
esthetized and a stuffed rat were present on every 
stimulation trial; a hairy toy dog, a block of foam 
rubber, and a block of hard styrofoam, all approxim- 
ately rat-sized, were rotated to serve as the 3rd object. 8 
of 9 cats attacked the 3rd object significantly less 
frequently (p < 0.01 by separate X* analyses) than the 
rat objects; 7 of 9 cats never attacked either block. 3 
cats significantly preferred the anesthetized to the 
stuffed rat; the other 6 showed no significant pre- 
ferences. 8 of 9 cats had longer attack durations on the 
anesthetized rat than on the stuffed rat (significant for 
combined X* analyses, p < 0.001). Supplementary 
evidence suggesting that the sensory modalities mediat- 
ing attack are olfaction, vision and touch is compatible 
with these results.—Author abstract. 

_ 1173. Makarov, P. O., & Lonskii, A. V. (Dept. 
Biophysics, Leningrad State U., USSR) Vliyanie 
ul'trazvuka na nerv i odinochnoe пегупое volokno. 
[Ultrasonic effect on the nerve and single nerve fiber.] 
Biofizika, 1965, 10(1), 181-184.—A method for study of 
ultrasonic effects on the nerve and single nerve fiber is 
described. The data obtained suggest that the functional 
shifts observed on ultrasonic exposure are explainable 
as due to the "exit of potassium from the nerve." —/. D. 
London. 

1174. Spiegel, E. A., Szekely, E. G., & Gildenberg, 
P. L. (Temple U. Med. Cent.) Vestibular responses in 
midbrain, thalamus, and basal ganglia. Archives of 
Neurology, 1965, 12(3), 258-269.—Medial or lateral 
parts of the vestibular nuclei were stimulated in 
anesthetized cats, and the potentials evoked in various 
parts of the forebrain, thalamus, and midbrain were 
summed by a Computer of Average Transients and 
recorded. In control experiments, the stimulation was 
repeated after electrolysis around the tip of the stimu- 
lating electrode. Lesions of the centrum medianum 
diminished or abolished particularly the caudate re- 
sponse in about % of the cases. Lesions of the nucleus 
ruber diminished only in single instances the caudate or 
pallidal reactions. Severance of the medial longitudinal 
fasciculi and of Forel’s tegmental fasciculi did not 
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appreciably affect the responses of the forebrain areas 
studied; interruption of the superior cerebellar pedun- 
cles at their decussation did not prevent these reactions. 
After some mesencephalic lesions, the amplitude of the 
potentials, particularly those evoked in the caudate 
nucleus, was increased. (44 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

1175. Udvarhelyi, G. B., & Walker, A. E. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Dissemination of acute focal seizures in the 
monkey: 1. From cortical foci. Archives of Neurology, 
1965, 12(4), 333-356.—An extensive study of experi- 
mentally produced focal convulsions in Macaque 
monkeys. The preferential pathways included both 
cortical and subcortical relays. The subcortical patterns 
did not suggest a single epileptogenic center, but 
indicated a complicated process of generalization along 
anatomical pathways to nuclear masses of relatively low 
susceptibility to discharge. 8 plates showing the cerebral 
hemispheres indicating the location of surface electrodes 
were presented. (52 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

1176. Walker, A. E., & Udvarhelyi, G. B. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Dissemination of acute focal seizures in the 
monkey: II. From subcortical foci. Archives of Neu- 
rology, 1965, 12(4), 357-380.—A continuation of an 
extensive study of experimentally produced focal con- 
vulsions in Macaque monkeys. (See 40:1175) The 
amygdala, hippocampus, thalamus and basal ganglia 
were stimulated to discharge by electrical and chemical 
means. The complicated timing and circuity of the 
propagation of focal seizure was indicated. The medial 
temporal structures have characteristics favoring dis- 
semination of attacks and the basal ganglia of their 
inhibition. 10 plates showing the cerebral hemispheres 
indicating the location of surface electrodes were 
presented. (61 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

1177. Welker, W. I., Hind, J. E., Campos, G. B., & 
Gilmore, M. A. (U. Wisconsin) Chronic implantation 
of multiple macro-electrodes. A technique for mapping 
auditory neocortex in unanesthetized cats. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(3), 
309-312. —A method is described for chronic implan- 
tation of electrodes which insures the contact between 
electrode tips and cortical surface during and after the 
period of dural regeneration. Results are presented that 
show similar tonotopic localization of the positive 
component of the evoked response in anesthetized and 
non-anesthetized cats.—Author abstract. 

1178. Wolff, Peter C. (Utah State U.) Brain stimu- 
lation and control of behavior. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(1), 257-258.—Current longitudinal studies on 
rats, hamsters, and guinea pigs suggest that intracranial 
stimulation can be used to train animals to discriminate, 
fight, and vocalize. Because of the unique reinforcing 
properties of ICS, organisms not readily reinforced by 
conventional methods can be trained.—Journal abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


1179, Calvet, J., Calvet, M. C., & Langlois, J. 
M. (Hosp. Salpêtrière, Paris, France) Diffuse cortical 
activation waves during so-called desynchronized EEG 
patterns. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(5), 
893-907.—Using transcortical bipolar electrodes, sim- 
ultaneous recordings were made of the cortical waves 
and the unitary discharges of the cerebral cortex in 
acute cat preparations and in cats with implanted 
electrodes. The existence of diffuse activation waves In 
the low-voltage EEG tracing was demonstrated both in 
the wakeful state and during low-voltage fast sleep. 
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These waves were surface positive, had an average 
duration of 0.3 sec., and were accompanied by cellular 
discharges. The occurrence of these activation waves 
coincided with movement in many cases. In the wakeful 
state it is the movements which enable the animal to 
readjust itself to its environment that are accompanied 
by an activation wave. An electrical phenomenon in 
every respect comparable to the activation wave was 
evoked by stimulation of the mesencephalic reticular 
formation.—G. Westheimer. 

1180. Feinberg, I., Koresko, R. L., & Schaffner, І. 
R. Sleep electroencephalographic and eye-movement 
patterns in patients with chronic brain syndrome. Journal 
of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(1), 11-26.—Rapid 
eye-movements (REM), EEG activity, physiological 
indicators of dreaming of 6 sleeping young non-brain 
damaged adults were compared with similar meas- 
urements of 8 elderly chronic brain syndrome patients. 
The WAIS, Wechsler Memory Scale and the Progres- 
sive Matrices were administered to the chronic brain 
syndrome patients during the 2 wk. of the sleep studies. 
Chronic brain syndrome patients had significantly lower 
values for REM, Stage | EEG activity, sleep spindles 
and K-complexes as well as earlier onset of dream 
periods than the control group.—R. V. Hamilton. 

1181. Genkin, A. A. (Kirov Military Med. Acad., 
Leningrad, USSR) Srednii uroven’ asimmetrii dlitel" 

nosti faz al'fa ritma i skorost’ pererabotki informatsii v 
zritel’no-motornoi sisteme. [Average level of asymmetry 
of length of phase duration of alpha-rhythm and the 
rate of information processing in the visual-motor 
system.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(5), 868-873.—The data 
suggest that the "electric processes registered from the 
surface of the head, exhibit not only a reflection of 
certain summated phenomena, corresponding merely to 
the course of specific physiological processes, but are 
connected with mechanisms of information processing 
in the cerebral cortex." In any case, statistical analysis 
of the length of the ascending and descending phases of 
the EEG discloses new possibilities for correlating 
neurophysiological and psychological phenomena.—/. 
D. London. 

1182. Glantz, Raymon M. (Syracuse U.) EEG adap- 
tation during prolonged periods of water deprivation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 379-380.—20 albino 
rais were deprived of water for 96 hr. and their EEGs 
were sampled at 24-hr intervals. Analysis of both 
frequency and amplitude of EEG deflections revealed 
an initial period of desynchronization followed by a 
period of resynchronization. A trend analysis revealed a 
significant quadratic component for both measures 
when plotted as a function of hr. of deprivation. 
—Journal abstract. 

1183. Goldstein, Leonide; Sugerman, А, Arthur; 
Stolberg, Hubert; Murphree, Henry B., & Pfeiffer, Carl 

C. (New Jersey NP Inst., Princeton) Electro-cerebral 
activity in schizophrenics and non-psychotic subjects: 
Quantitative EEG amplitude analysis. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(4), 
350-361.—A quantitative amplitude analysis of the 
EEG using Drohocki's integrator was used to obtain 
data from 101 chronic male schizophrenics and 104 
non-psychotics. Using a 20-sec time interval, the pa- 
tients, and especially the catatonics, showed less EEG 
variability. The lesser variability appears to be associ- 
ated with higher arousal and absence of periods of 
drowsiness in schizophrenics. The findings were highly, 
reliable over several recordings. Age and duration О 
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illness were not related to EEG measures in the 
izophrenics. The significance of the results are 
Ed to lie in the demonstration of distinctly 
different levels of activation in schizophrenics when 
compared to the non-psychotics.—L, С. Johnson. 

“1184, Hord, D. J., Johnson, L. C., Lubin, A., & 
Austin, M. T. (USN Med. Neuropsychiat. Res. Unit, 
San Diego, Calif.) Resolution and stability in the 

of EEG. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(3), 305-308.— The limits to 
which power spectral analysis can be used in EEG 
research are described in terms of resolution and 
stability. Often the full potential of a eae is not 
eared because the mathematical filters of the program 
are adjusted so that their resolving ability is similar to 
that of visual analysis. This results in the production of 
broad, uninformative frequency bands. Using a very 
fine resolution that is just within the limits of acceptable 
stability yields autospectrograms that distinguish stages 
of sleep.—Author abstract. 

"n Kital, S. T., Cohen, B., & Morin, F. (Wayne 
State U.) Changes in the amplitude of photically evoked 
pone by a conditioned stimulus. Electroencepha- 
Proin & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(4), 

9.—4 cats with chronically implanted electrodes 
at cortical and subcortical sites were used to study 
changes in the amplitude of photically evoked potentials 
by a conditioning stimulus. The results demonstrate 
that a neutral stimulus (tones) after having been paired 
with an originally effective excitatory stimulus (food) 
can acquire the capacity to attenuate potentials evoked 
by an irrelevant. stimulus (light flashes). Further, the 
brain is capable of non-simultaneous attenuation of 
sensory evoked potentials at cortical and subcortical 
beer Se Johnson. 

‚ Lehmann, D., Beeler, G. W., Jr., & Fender, D. 

Н. (U. California, Los Angeles) Changes in patterns of 
the human el n fluctuations of 

perception of stabilized retinal images. Electroenceph- 

alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(4), 

336-343.—In 6 Ss, subjective reports of spontaneous 

fluctuations of perception of a stabilized retinal image 
were recorded simultaneously with the S's EEG. Periods 
when the image was clearly visible were associated with 
small amplitude fast EEG activity. Periods of per- 
ceptual fade-out were characteriz by alpha activity. 

While the high correlations indicate a close connection 

а pt ar hee aan and cortical activity in 

vision, it does п i 
relationship Dre rdi ot establish the causal 
187. Liubimov, N. N. Elektricheskie ii 
razlichnykh Structurakh kory bol’shogo mozga prea 
stanovlenia pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksov na zvukovye 

i svetovye razdrazhiteli. [Electric responses in various 

cortical structures in the course of formation of food 

conditioned-responses to auditory and light. stimuli.] 

Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoř Deiatel’nosti, 1965 15(4) 

585-593.—EEG studies carried out on 4 dogs with 

electrodes implanted in different structures of the cortex 
reveal differences in dynamics, intensity and localization 
of the conditioned excitation, depending on the afferent 
system to which conditioned stimulus was applied and 
on the stage of conditioning. In the period оров. 
ization of conditioned responses excitation involves the 

motor analyzer during an acoustic stimulation to a 
greater extent than during a photic stimulation. As the 
reflexes become stable, the changes diminish, giving way 
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to functional differences in the structures of the signal 
analyzers.—A. Cuk. "n 

1188. Palestini, Mario; Pisano, Mario; Rosadini, 
Guido, & Rossi, Gian F. (U. Genova, Genoa, 
Italy) Excitability cycle of the visual cortex during sleep 
and wakefulness. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(3), 276-283.—The excitabil- 
ity cycle of the visual cortex of 10 unanesthetized cats 
was studied during the states of wakefulness, sleep with 
EEG synchronization, and sleep with EEG desynchro- 
nization. The reJative amplitudes of 2 potentials evoked 
in the visual cortical area by 2 identical stimuli to the 
optic radiations, separated ea a variable time interval, 
were analyzed. The excitability of the visual cortical 
neurons was higher during sleep than during wakeful- 
ness. No significant differences were found between the 
2 phases of sleep. These results were interpreted by 
assuming that during sleep the cerebral cortex is 
released from an inhibitory influence exerted by the 
reticular activating system.—L. C. Johnson. 

1189. Polikanina, P. 1., & Sergeeva, L. №. Bio- 
élektricheskaia aktivnost” golovnogo mozga i reaktsii na 
vneshnie razdrazhiteli u globoko nedonoshennykh десет 
pervykh dneí zhizni. [Bioelectric brain activity and 
responses to external stimulation in premature children 
during the first days of their life.) Zhurnal Vvsshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(4), 722-732.—EEG, 
ECG, EMG, and rate of'respiration were recorded in 13 
human feti born during the 24th and 27th wk. of 
pregnancy, in a state of rest and under stimulation 
(sound, light, and touch). In the Ist hr. of life, almost 
uninterrupted activity was recorded in the EEG in the 
form of bursts of high amplitude oscillations alternating 
with more frequent oscillations of lesser amplitude 
Changes in bioelectric activity were closely related to 
the state of respiration and motor activity. External 
stimuli evoked generalized responses which did not 
become extinct after repeated stimulation. Enhancement 
of bioelectric activity of the brain in response to various 
stimuli in premature children results from the influcnce 
of afferent stimulation on the activity of subcortical 
centers.—A. Cuk, 

1190. Raieva, S. М. Vyzvannye nespetsificheskie 
otvety senzoromotornoi kory bol'shikh polusharii che- 
loveka па indifferentnye, signal'nye i bezuslovnye raz- 
drazhiteli. [Evoked responses of a non-specific nature of 
the human sensori-motor cerebral cortex to indifferent, 
signal and unconditioned stimuli.) Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi  Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(4), 603-610.—EEG re- 
sponses of 18 Ss were recorded of the type of 
non-specific reactions to tactile and acoustic stimuli 
under conditions of repeated presentation of stimuli (1st 
series) and of elaboration of a conditioned connection 
(2nd series). In the Ist series, responses to tactile stimuli 
were characterized by greater stability and increasing 
asymmetry of manifestation with a predominance in the 
contralateral hemisphere. In the 2nd series, responses to 
acoustic stimuli showed greater stability, greater simi- 
н form: and а more distinct asymmetric тапі- 

estation in the contralateral hemisphere.—4. Cuk. 

1191. Schónpflug, Wolfgang. (Psychol. Inst., U. 
Frankfurt, W. Germany). Mengenschützen bei akus- 
tischer Zusatzreizung: achtungen über den Zu- 
sammenhang von Aktivierung und Wahrnehmung. [Esti- 
mation of point clusters with acoustical stimulation: 
Observations of the connection of activation and 
perception.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und an- 
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gewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(2), 316-336.—3 sound 
levels of 3, 18, and 33 sones represented different levels 
of activation which was measured by galvanic skin 
response (GSR). The estimation of visually presented 
point clusters proved to be monotonically related to the 
GSR measures, that is, to the activation levels.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

1192. Swank, R. L., & Hissen, Wolfgang. (U. 
Oregon Med. Sch.) Isolated cat head perfusion by donor 
dog. Archives of Neurology, 1965, 13(1), 93-100.—The 
anesthetized isolated cat head was perfused by a donor 
dog. The EEG of the isolated head continued to have 
high frequency and amplitude waves for up to 6.5 hr. 
when the blood of the dog was filtered. EEG records 
were statistically compared to the factors of perfusion 
pressure, preperfusion filtration time and screen filt- 
ration pressure.—R. V. Hamilton. 

1193. Thompson, Richard F., & Shaw, Jon A. (U. 
Oregon Med. Sch.) Behavioral correlates of evoked 
activity recorded from association areas of the cerebral 
cortex. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 60(3), 329-339.—Evoked cortical responses 
were recorded from association areas of the cortex to 
auditory, visual, and somatic stimuli in the normal 
waking cat. Characteristics of the evoked response were 
in most respects similar to those obtained in the 
chloralosed animal, Amplitudes of responses evoked by 
all types of stimuli were significantly decreased durin; 
bodily activity and during presentation of a nove 
stimulus of any modality, but they exhibited no 
long-term habituation to repeated stimulation. Re- 
sponse amplitudes were inversely related to the degree 
of the behavioral orienting response. It is suggested that 
amplitude of the evoked cortical association response is 
inversely proportional to degree of behaviora "alert- 
ing" or "attention." (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1194. Vlasova, M. M. Lokal'nye izmeneniia korkovor 
vozbudimosti vo vtorosignal'nykh sistemakh sviazei. 
[Local changes in cortical excitability in second signal 
systems of connections.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(4), 611-616.—Human adult Ss 
were presented 2 written words, such as table and chair, 
and asked to find the common characteristics (e.g. leg). 
From time to time a test word would be presented 
which may be the name of a common ог of a not 
common characteristic. Ss were to read the word and 
press à key as quickly as possible. Changes in the 
latency of the movement.served as indication of the 
state of excitability of the corresponding cortical pro- 
jections. Reactions to common components of words 
show an enhancement of excitability, whereas in the 
non-common responses the excitability is lowered.—A. 


Cuk, 
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1195. Bird, Joseph W. (U. lowa) Parameters of 
double tactile авай Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 257-268. 
“Тһе phenomenon of extinction of response under 
conditions of double simultaneous tactile stimulation 
was examined in 129 normal Ss. Graduated. nylon 
filaments were employed as stimulators. In stimulation 
of the forearms, extinction could be elicited. when 
stimuli of unequal strength were applied provided that 
the weaker stimulus was at the minimal supra-threshold 
intensity or slightly above this value. Stimulation ofa 
cheek at, or slightly above, the minimal supra-threshold 
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intensity extinguished response to minimal supra- 
threshold stimulation of the forearm. It was usually 
impossible to effect extinction of response to stimu- 
lation to the cheek by increasing intensity to the 
forearm. The results are interpreted as lending support 
to the concept of ‘face dominance.’ The clinical 
implications of the findings are discussed. ""—4R. Gunter. 

1196. Calkins, James L. (Purdue U.) An analysis of 
voip see in planaria. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1788-1789. 


1197. Dalland, John I. Auditory thresholds in the bat: 
A behavioral technique. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1965, 5(2), 95-108.— The hearing thresholds for the bat 
were determined by a conditioning technique. Highly 
repeatable measures were determined from 2.5 K cps- 
100 K cps. The technique is described in detail with a 
discussion of signal detection theory.—J. А. Vernon. 

1198. Dethier, V. G., Solomon, Richard L., & Turner, 
Lucille Н. (О. ada] Sensory input and central 
excitation and inhibition in the blowfly. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
303-313.—A  water-satiated fly does not extend its 
proboscis when water touches a labellar hair. However, 
if another labellar hair is stimulated by sucrose directly 
prior to water stimulation, water stimulation causes 
proboscis extension. This induced responsiveness to 
water reflects a Restorer: central nervous system 
excitatory state (CES) which decays slowly in time; its 
intensity and decay rate are a function of concentration 
of sucrose stimulation and degree of food deprivation, 
but not of crop distension, blood sugar level, or 
ingestion of sucrose. The finding that water stimulation 
and salt stimulation discharge CES until further sucrose 
stimulation occurs reveals a methodological problem in 
studying perseveration of central inhibitory states. A 
neural model is presented to account for the findings.— 
Journal abstract. 

1199. Dinc, Hatice I, (Florida State U.) The role of 
the olfactory system in the detection of ionizing radiation 
by the rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1790, 

1200. Donchin, E., & Lindsley, D. B. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Visually evoked response correlates of 
perceptual. masking and enhancement. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(4), 
325-335.—Average evoked cortical potentials to pairs 
of flash stimuli were studied in 5 Ss. 3 perceptual effects 
were noted. When the flashes were relatively far apart, 2 
distinct flashes were seen and there was no perceptual 
interaction. As the flashes were brought closer together 
there was retroactive brightness enhancement of the Ist 
flash by the 2nd. Finally as the flashes were brought still 
closer together a stage was reached where only | flash 
was seen and the characteristics of the Ist flash were 
masked. Luminance level, ratio of the luminances of the 
2 flashes, and their duration were factors which 
determined the critical point at which two-ness and 
brightness enhancement cease and where masking of the 
Ist flash by the 2nd begins. The neural mechanisms 
behind these phenomena are discussed.—L. C. Johnson. 

1201. Evans, C. R., & Robertson, A. D. (Nat. 
Physical Lab., Teddington, Middlesex, England) Pro- 
longed excitation in the visual cortex of the cat. Science, 
1965, 150(3698), 913-915.—Intense light flashes produce. 
maintained increases in cortical activity not dependent 
on continuous excitation from the retina.—Journal. 
abstract. 
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1202. Finkelstein, Daniel, & Grüsser, Otto-Joa- 
chim. (Physiologisches Inst, Freie U., Berlin, W. 
Germany) Frog retina: Detection of movement. Science, 
1965, 150(3699), 1050-1051.—The response of class 2 
ganglion cells in the frog retina is dependent on the 
angular velocity of a black visual stimulus whose size 
(1.2°) and contrast against a background are held 
constant. The relation between neuronal discharge rate 
and the angular velocity of the stimulus may be 
expressed as a power function.—Journal abstract, | 

1203. Fletcher, John L. Protection from high inten- 
sities of impulse noise by way of preceding noise and click 
stimuli. Journal of Auditory Research, 1965, 5(2), 
145-150.— Békésy audiograms were determined pre and 
post exposure to impulses of 160 and 170 db. sound 
peus level. In some cases the impulses were preceded 

y clicks of white noise at 105 db. or 120 db. sensation 

level which were to elicit the acoustic reflex. The arousal 
stimuli caused a temporary threshold shift starting 2 
min. after over stimulation (TTS,) of 10 db. whereas for 
no arousal stimuli the TTS, was 13.5 db.—J. A. Vernon. 

1204. Greenwood, D. D., & Maruyama, N. (U. 
Wisconsin) Excitatory and inhibitory response areas of 
auditory neurons in the cochlear nucleus. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(5), 863-892.—Some relations 
of inhibitory and excitatory response areas were in- 
vestigated by means of detailed study of the variations 
in temporal patterns of discharge with variations of 
stimulus parameters, Sometimes the relation between 
inhibitory and excitatory response areas appeared inde- 
pendent of time. In other cases silent periods of no 
discharge, preceding response or intervening between 
Onset spikes and firing later in the stimulus, could be 
shown to be continuous at the margins of response 
areas with the inhibition of spontaneous discharge and 
were attributed to inhibition. The relations of excitatory 
and inhibitory areas varied in time: many stimuli 
exerted, on a given unit, both net excitatory and net 
inhibitory effects, which succeeded each other. For 
nonmonotonic units the domain of inhibitory stimuli 
lies above the excitatory response areas on the usual 
frequency-intensity plot and overlaps them.—G. West- 
eS. Hoch, P 

- Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Eds. 
(Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, Columbia U.) Pacha: 

athology of perception. Ñ YC: Grune & Stratton, 1965. 

36 p. $12.50. 

1206. Ivanov, I. S., & Simonov, P. V. Iskusstvennye 

Vegeto-senzornye obratnye sviazi. [Artificial vegeto- 
sensory feedback.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel 
nosti, 1965, 15(4), 616-623.—Using human Ss, a device 
has been tested in which the duration of the projection 
of a slide was determined by the strength and the rate of 
change of the galvanic skin response (GSR). Ss were 
watching pictures of known and unknown people, and 
mathematical problems which they were trying to solve 
mentally. It was found that GSR which appears when 
mathematical problems are solved cannot be used for 
the reliable operation of the automatic device because 
of the rapid extinction of the responses. In the 
experiments with familiar photos, a positive feedback 
connection emerged which intensified the GSR to the 
photos.—A. Cuk. 

1207. Ivanov, V. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Lenin-, 
grad, USSR) K voprosu o mekhanizma lateral'nogo 
tormozheniya v setchatke lyagushki. [On the mechanism 
of lateral inhibition in frog retina.] Biofizika, 1965, 
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10(5), 903-905.—Experiments confirm the view that 
retinal lateral inhibition arises not only at the moment 
of switching on the photic stimulus, but takes place also 
during its steady action.—/. D. London. 

1208. Kare, Morley R., Pond, W. C., & Campbell, 
Joseph. (U. North Carolina, Raleigh) Observations on 
the taste reactions in pigs. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(2-3), 265-269.—2-choice preference tests were con- 
ducted on 76 domestic pigs with varying concentrations 
of saccharin, lactose, sucrose and glucose in solutions. 
Considerable individual variation was demonstrated in 
these animals in response to the saccharin solutions 
including aversion by some animals, but a substantial 
preference was obtained with sucrose. Only marginal 
preferences were obtained with glucose and lactose. 
Experience with sucrose or quinine seemed to be 
unrelated to these animals' response to the saccharin. 
The response of this species to saccharin and sugar 
differed in some instances from that of other domestic 
animals.—Author abstract. 

1209. Rodieck, R. W., & Stone, J. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Analysis of receptive fields of cat retinal 

anglion cells. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(5), 

33-849.—4A detailed description of the retinal ganglion 
cell responses to light stimuli in the сун.) West- 
heimer. 

1210. Rodieck, R. W., & Stone, J. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Responses of cat retinal ganglion cells to 
moving visual patterns. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1965, 28(5), 819-832.— The responses of retinal gan- 
glion cells of the decerebrate cat were studied by an 
averaging technique.—G. Westheimer. 

1211. Rodin, E. A., Grisell, J. L., Gudobba, R. D., & 
Zachary, G. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Re- 
lationship of EEG background rhythms to photic evoked 
responses. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
iology, 1965, 19(3), 301-304.—Photic evoked responses 
were obtained in 20 normal male and 20 normal female 
Ss. It was demonstrated that females tend to have larger 
amplitude evoked responses than males. Intercorrela- 
tions of aspects of the evoked response curve with 
results of the frequency analysis of the EEG back- 
ground showed highly significant correlations between 
amplitude of the photic response and energy amount of 
the EEG. Individuals with large amplitude evoked 
response curves showed a greater abundance of activity 
in all frequency bands than those who had smail 
amplitude evoked response curves. The complexity of 
the evoked response curve (as reflected in the total 
number of positive peaks) was found to be significantly 
correlated with the amount of fast activity in the basic 
EEG.—Author abstract. 

1212. Schnorr, John A., & Brookshire, Kenneth 
H. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) Distilled water and tap 
water as factors in taste preference experimentation. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 191-194.—Albino 
rats were permitted to drink either distilled water or tap 
water from 2 bottles. Animals with prior experience 
with distilled water in the home cage showed a 
Consistent preference for distilled water which increased 
Over test sessions; Ss having prior experience with tap 
water did not show statistically reliable preference 
behavior. Amount of water deprivation during the test 
session and length of test session were not significant 
variables. It was concluded that previous results show- 
ing a a for tap water reflect the operation of 
several variables including prior experience, but the 
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present experiment casts doubt on interpretations, 
suggesting that tap water is in some general way more 
palatable or that tap water and distilled water may be 
equated when interpreting experiments on taste pref- 
erence.—Journal abstract. 

1213. Starr, Arnold. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Suppression of single unit activity in lear nucleus of 
the cat following sound stimulation. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 28(5), 850-861.—Spontaneously active 
units in cochlear nucleus of sodium pentobarbital- 
anaesthetized cats were studied during stimulation with 
steady tones for periods ranging from 5 sec. to more 
than 10 min. In all the units examined activity was 
absent on terminating the tone and reappeared only 
gradually to approximate pre-exposure rates. The dura- 
tion and intensity of the tone influenced the period of 
suppressed spontaneous activity.—G. Westheimer. 

1214. Tavolga, William N., & Wodinsky, Jerome. 
(American Museum of Natural History, NYC) Audi- 
tory capacities in fishes: Threshold variability in the 
blue-striped grunt, Haemulon sciuris. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(2-3), 301-311. 

1215. Walk, Richard D. (George Washington О) A 
preference technique to investigate visual acuity in the rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 301-302.—Hooded 
rais were placed on a center board with a plain surface 
(black or white) under glass on 1 side and a black and 
white striped pattern (parallel or рк to the 
center board) under glass on the other. Striations of 1/4 
іп., 1/8 in. and 1/16 in, were used. Ss descended from 
the center board to the 1/4 in. and 1/8 in. stripes 
significantly more frequently than to the plain surface, 
not significantly so for the 1/16 in. stripes. This 
experiment agrees in general with Lashley's conclusions 
on the limits of acuity in the hooded rat, and it shows 
that a preference technique that requires no training can 
be used to investigate visual acuity.—Journal abstract. 

1216. Wollack, C. Harold. Auditory thresholds in the 
raccoon (Procyon lotor). Journal of Auditory Research, 
1965, 5(2), 139-144.—Utilizing positive reward in an 
instrumental situation the hearing function of 2 adult 
raccoons was determined. Thresholds were determined 
from 100 cps-40 K cps. Data are expressed in db. for 1 
microbar. The variability of each threshold is indicated. 
The raccoon appears to have a hearing function simular 
to that of the cat. Comparisons are also made with man 
and pigeon.—J. A. Vernon. 4 i 

1217. Woodburne, Lloyd S. (U. Washington) Visual 
acuity of “Saimiri sciureus.” Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(7), 307-308.—The visual acuity of the squirrel 
monkey was studied by the method of least separable 
lines. 5 animals were studied in 2 different apparatuses 
by 2 different Es. Thresholds of 75% correct were 
established at 0.84 min. of visual angle. Decline in 
correct responses was well coordinated with increasing 
latency of response. ‘Additional deprivation after thresh- 
old was reached failed to produce a lower threshold 
value for this animal's acuity.—Journal abstract. — . 

1218. Zenkin, G. M. (Inst. Problems Information 
Transmission, Moscow, USSR) О vliyanii rasseyan- 
nogo sveta v opytakh na setchatke. [On the effect of 
scattered light in experiments on the retina.] Biofizika, 
1965, 10(5), 901-903.—The author's data show that the 
results, procured by V. D. Glezer and V. А. Ivanov 
(Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1963, 49, 1337-1344), 
are due to the adaptive influence of scattered light —/- 
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. 1219. Corbit, John D. (U. Pennsylvania) Effect of 
intravenous sodium chloride on drinking in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 60(3), 397-406,—Data from rats with chronic 
intracardiac cannulae support the cellular dehydration 
theory of thirst: (1) Drinking was stimulated by 
intravenous (IV) hypertonic saline, the degree of stimu- 
lation being a function of amount injected, (2) Drinking 
was depressed by IV distilled water as a function of 
amount injected and temporal relationship between 
injection and drinking. (3) Drinking was unaffected by 
IV isotonic saline even when injected in фан that 
produce edema. (4) Drinking induced by IV hypertonic 
saline decreased as a function of time between injection 
and access to water due to interactions among serum 
sodium concentration, salt diuresis, water diuresis, and 
shifts of water between bodily compartments. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1220. Falk, John L. (U. Michigan) Limitations to 
the specificity of NaCl appetite in sodium-depleted rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 60(3), 393-396.—Rats were depleted of body 
sodium by intraperitoneal dialysis (IPD) and the spec- 
ificity of the NaCl appetite was tested against KCl 
solutions. In a post-IPD choice between water and .3 M 
KCl, KCI intake increased after а 2nd dialysis. Post- 
IPD choice between 3% NaCl and .3 M KCI, which 
were of approximate equal pre-IPD acceptability, 
yielded no preference diflerence in group data. When 
offered .50 M NaCl and .51 M KCI, with no attempt to 
control pre-IPD acceptability, post-IPD choice strongly 
favored the NaCl solution. The specificity of the NaCl 
э} depends upon the relative base-line accept- 
ability of the solutions offered.—Journal abstract. 

1221. Handal, Paul J. (Fairfield U.) Immediate 
acceptance of sodium salts by sodium deficient rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 315-316.—Rats were 
depleted of body sodium and presented with solutions 
of either sodium or non-sodium salts. Patterns of 
licking were monitored with a drinkometer. The rats 
given the sodium salts drank at a high rate throughout a 
100 sec. observation period. The rats given the non- 
sodium salts stopped drinking after the Ist few licks. 
The difference between the groups was statistically 
significant within 5 sec. after ingestion began.—Journal 
abstract. 

1222. Hatton, Glenn L, & O'"Kelly, Lawrence 
1. (Michigan State U.) The effects of maintenance diet 
on adaptation to food or water deprivation schedules in 
the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 261-268. 
— Rats maintained on 3 different diets were adapted to: 
(a) 23.5-hr. water deprivation, (b) ad lib conditions, and 
(c) 23.5-hr. food deprivation, in that order. After 16 
days on food pd a diet switch was made. 
Results showed a diet slightly higher in fat content to be 
superior in terms of limiting initial weight loss and 
returning Ss to redeprived weights. The diet switch 
produced immediate and profound effects on weight 
and amount of food eaten, indicating a strong taste 
preference factor.—Journal abstract. 

1223. Roberts, Merritt E., Jones, Carolyn, & Gerv- 
ing, Martha A. (Pasadena Found. Med. Res., Calif.) 

-Radioprotective action of RNA in mice. Life Sciences, 
1965, 4(20), 1913-1922.—In radiation protection studies 
of RNA, its molecular weight has proven to be more 
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important than its source. The high polymers show 
more protection in mice than lower polymers and 
hydrolysates, This is evidenced by a higher level of 
white count and by prolongation of life. Its effect is 
more pronounced if the RNA is injected before 
irradiation. There is evidence that a few of the pure 
purines and pyrimidines пау be effective. The syner- 
gistic approach to this problem has been relatively 
unproductive.—S. B. Coslett. 

1224. Valenstein, Elliot S., & Weber, Margaret 
L. Potentiation of insulin coma by saccharin. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 

_ 443-446.—Rats receiving an injection of insulin which 
was lethal to approximately 50% of untreated animals 
were permitted to drink either a saccharin, water, or 
glucose solution. Saccharin potentiated the effect of 
insulin, as significantly more Ss of this group 
succumbed than did those in the water group; Ss that 
had glucose were protected. It may be an error to 
assume that saccharin is physiologically inert. Specula- 
tion concerning the question of why a non-nutritive 
substance such as saccharin may serve as an effective 
reward for animals is also presented. (21 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

1225. Watson, George. (Lancaster Found. Sci. Res., 
Pasadena, Calif.) Differences in intermediary metabo- 
lism in mental illness. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
563-582.—Exploratory tests of the hypothesis that 
enzymatic blocks due to unsuspected co-factor de- 
ficiencies might be a causal factor in functional mental 
illness revealed that treatment with certain vitamins or 
minerals in some instances could apparently make 
mentally ill Ss more ill. Extensive clinical tests led to 
separation of the [id на vitamins and minerals into 
Broups in terms of whether or not they would improve 
ог worsen the condition of a given S. 2 basic types of 
mentally ill Ss, Types I and II, and 2 corresponding 
types of vitamins and minerals were tentatively estab- 
lished. Blood studies revealed statistically significant 
differences between Ss classified as Type I or as Type II, 
the greatest differences being found in the plasma pH 
and in the dissolved CO, + H,CO,. Preliminary ex- 
ploration of the effect. of treatment indicates these 
variables co-vary with psychological status of S when 
eo appropriate vitamins and minerals. Since Type I 
S showed an increase in dissolved CO, + H;CO; with 
treatment, it is suggested that they are slow oxidizers, 
and Type II Ss who show a decrease are fast oxi. 
dizers.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


1226. Berry, C. (Universit: Coll., London. - 
land) Effects of a drug and ныне memory. ra 
1965, 207 (5000), 1012.—Describes an experiment which 
used the “missing scan method" to evaluate the effect of 
sub-anaesthetic doses of nitrons oxide on immediate 
recall Processes. The results suggest some sort of 
interference with memory traces and resemble Fraser's 
findings on the effects of ageing.—J. A. Lucker. 

1227. Burakova, М. S., & Khananashili, M. M. 
[Comparative characteristics of the effects produced by 
chlorpromazine and caffeine on the electrical activity of 
the neurone-isolated cortex of the large hemispheres.] 
Farmakologiia I Toksikologiia, 1965, 28(4), 387-389. 
—When chlorpromazine and caffeine are intramuscu- 
larly injected, the electric activity of both the normal 
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and isolated cortex tends to be altered. But unlike 
caffeine, chlorpromazine acts on the isolated cortex at a 
much later date than on the normal cortex. This 
suggests that the brain cortex is less sensitive to 
chlorpromazine than is the reticular midbrain forma- 
tion. Since the cortex of the large hemispheres is more 
highly sensitive to caffeine it responds sooner than other 
brain structures.—O. I. Jacobsen. t 

1228. Burov, Yu. V. (ШИШЕК pualographie 
changes in the orientation and conditioned defense 
reflexes under the effects of tranquilizers.] Farma- 
kologiia I Toksikologiia, 1965, 28(4), 389-393.—Eta- 
perazine (15 mg/kg) and meprobamate (110 mg/kg) fail 
to suppress the attending orientation reflex of desyn- 
chronization on the EEG. Etaperazine (1.5-2 mg/kg) 
does contribute to both desynchronization and orien- 
tation reflex, but fails to affect its manifestation. 
Etaperazine (0.7-0.8 mg/kg) and miprobamate (in 
excess of 100 mg/kg) inhibit this defense conditioned 
reflex, but reaction of desynchronization on EEG in the 
conditioned response remains intact. Amizyl (10 mg/kg) 
neither inhibits defense conditioned reflex nor de- 
synchronization reaction on EEG that attends it.—O. /. 
Jacobsen. 

1229, Carlton, Peter L., & Vogel, John R. (Rutgers 
State U.) Studies of the amnesic properties of scopol- 
amine. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 261-262.— Pri- 
or exposure to a stimulus results in a long-term loss of 
the effectiveness of that stimulus. Administration of 
scopolamine before such exposure attenuates this loss of 
effectiveness in animals subsequently tested without 
drug. These animals behave much as if they have not 
had prior exposure at all.—Journal abstract. 

1230. Domino, Edward F., & Yamamoto, Ken- 
ichi. (U. Michigan) Nicotine: Effect on the sleep cycle 
of the cat. Science, 150(3696), 637-638.—Small doses of 
nicotine (0.005-0.01 mg/kg of body weight) given 
intravenously to sleeping cats with indwelling brain 
electrodes produce: (1) initial electroencephalographic 
activation which was accompanied by behavioral 
arousal; (2) a few min. later, slow-wave sleep; and (3) 
within 15-30 min., fast-wave sleep. Although peripheral 
afferent stimulation, release of epinephrine, and argi- 
nine vasopressin contribute to the initial arousal effects, 
the primary action of nicotine appears to be on the 
CNS.—Journal abstract. 

1231. Gelber, Gerald. (Syracuse U.) Effects of 
meprobamate on human psychomotor learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1775. 
~ 1232. Maugeri, Salvatore. Effetti psicosomatici di 
piccole dosi di alcool e funzione dei centri neurovegetativi 
е cerebrali. [Psychosomatic effect of small doses of 
alcohol and function of autonomic brain centers.] 
Securitas, 1965, No. 6, 77-91.—1f taken in small doses 
(1cc/kg bodyweight), alcohol accelerates times of re- 
action. In these conditions, there is a better evaluation 
of impulses which enables the S to have clearer 
Consciousness of the stimuli concerned and a higher 
degree of decision owing to increased reactivity. If 
larger doses (2 cc/kg bodyweight) are taken, even if no 
pathological manifestations occur, a reduced receptivity 
of the reticular substance, as well as a lengthening of 
Teaction times and consequently a general deterioration 
of reactivity are observed, Psychosomatic effect of 
alcohol Must be understood as the result of an 
inhibitory action on the reticular substance which 
receives perceptions to be coordinated and brought into 
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harmony and from which stimuli directed towards a 
great variety of complex autonomic functions are sent 
out. (29 ref.)—English summary. ў 

1233. Nieschulz, О. Ueber den Einfluss von Perazin, 
Butabarbital und Chlordiazepoxid auf Aktivitaet, Lernen 
und Behalten von Mäusen. [Effects of perazine, buta- 
barbital and chlordiazepoxid on mice activity, learning, 
and retention.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1965, 7(3), 
224-230.—Locomotor and exploratory activity were 
measured simultaneously; both were reduced by pera- 
zine. Butabarbital increased motility and high doses 
impaired exploration activity. Chlordiazepoxid effected 
exploration activity considerably more than locomo- 
tion. Measured was also the consumption of nutrient 
broth; the 3 drugs effected then differently. Learning 
was impaired by all 3 drugs.—H. Bruml. 

1234. Niki, Hiroaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Chlordiaze- 
poxide and food intake in the rat. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(2), 80-85.— The effect of chlordia- 
zepoxide on food intake in the rat was studied under a 
variety of conditions. Administration of chlordiaze- 
poxide (5 mg/kg) produced an increase in food intake 
during a 2 hr. feeding period up to 5 hr. intervention 
after an intraperitoneal injection. A marked increase in 
food intake was observed during 10 daily injections of 5 
mg/kg chlordiazepoxide. Under the satiated condition 
an elevation of food intake by chlordiazepoxide was 
also evident. Chlordiazepoxide resulted in a slight but 
significant elevation of food intake following the 
stomach preload. Chlordiazepoxide failed to show ап 
effect on consumption of the quinine-adulterated food. 
It may be suggested that the increase in food intake 
following the injection of chlordiazepoxide would be 
attributable to a loss of satiation of food motiva- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

1235. Reed, C. F., & Witt, P. N. Factors con- 
tributing to unexpected reactions in two human pt 
placebo experiments. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 8(2), 
57-68.—The placebo reaction may be understood in 
cognitive or information-processing terms. This is sup- 
ported by results of a 2-step experiment. In the Ist step 
$ А received LSD-25 while В received a placebo, and 
both Ss reported visionary experience. In a 2nd step, 
following disclosure of the set-up of the Ist step, A 
received a placebo while B received LSD-25. Now 
neither reported any unusual effects, Possible contrib- 
uting factors: (1) situation as defined by S brings 
potentially available material into awareness, Q) 
imagery is produced by search for anticipated ex- 
perience, (3) the drug S supplies information for the 
placebo S, (4) past history supplies information in 


1236. Simpson, G. M., Amin, M., & Kunz, E. With- 
drawal effects of phenothiazines. Comprehensive. Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(5), 347-351.—Withdrawal effects are 
seen only when the patient has been on an anti- 
Parkinson agent as well as the phenothiazine, but not 
when on the phenothiazine alone.—D. Prager. 


Hormone Effects 


1237. DeFries, J. C., Weir, Morton W., & Hegmann, 
J. P. (U. Illinois) Blocking of pregnancy in mice "t 
function of stress: Supplementary note. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 96-98.—Maternal injections o! 
adrenalin and. saline 3 to 4 days after mating, as 


compared to injections during the 2nd and 3rd tri- 
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mesters, resulted in significantly fewer litters in an 
inbred strain of mice (A/J). However, no such effect 
was noted in the C57BL/6J strain, suggesting the 
presence of a genotype-environment interaction. The 
possibility that the blocking of Pregnancy in the A/J 
strain results from a failure of implantation is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

1238. Kutscher, Charles L. (U. Illinois) Role of 
antidiuretic hormone in the rat's adaptation to a 23%- 
hour water deprivation schedule. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1794. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


1239. Asdourian David, & Rimby, Marjorie. 
(Wayne State U.) Heart rate and deprivation in 
humans. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(6), 251-252. 
—The heart rates of food-deprived humans did not 
increase over their control rates.—Journal abstract. 

1240. Gimadeev, M. M. [Sulphydryl groups content 
in the blood serum of rabbits in chronic intoxication 
with low mercury fume concentrations.] Farmakologiia 
I Toksikologiia, 1965, 28(4), 483-484.—In tests set up 
on rabbits, it was shown that in chronic poisoning with 
mercury vapors, which were concentrated .01-.015 
mg/cubic m., the proportion of sulphydryl groups in 
their blood serum tends to decline.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

1241. Halevy, A., Moos, R. H., & Soloman, G. F. A 
relationship between blood serotonin concentrations and 
behavior in psychiatric patients. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1965, 3(1), 1-10.—Measurements of whole 
blood concentrations in 30 psychiatric patients were 
compared to results obtained from the MMPI. A low 
blood serotonin was found to be related to a general 
elevation of the MMPI profile, with the D, Pt and Sc 
scales showing the largest differences. It was concluded 
that the most important differential criterion between 
the “low” and “high” serotonin groups was the severity 
of pathology.—R. V. Hamilton. À 

1242. Harper, Max; Gurney, Clair; Savage, R. 
Douglass, & Roth, Martin. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) Forearm blood flow in normal subjects and 
patients with phobic anxiety states. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(477), 723-731.—Normals and 
patients Both had significant elevation of flow during 
mental arithmetic stress. Elevation is associated with the 
subjective experience of acute anxiety, but depression or 
tearfulness do not elicit the response. Results” are 
discussed in terms of occurrence of fainting in states of 
acute anxiety.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1243. Масһаё, M., & Morávek, M. (Psychol. Inst. 
Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) V$kyvy tepové 
frekvence béhem relaxačních а aktivaénich fazi psy- 
chologického autoregulaéního zásahu. [Heart rate 
changes during relaxation and activation phases of the 
psychological autoregulational intervention.] Cesko- 
slovenská Psychologie, 1965, 9(4), 381-394.— Each inter- 
vention consists of 3 relaxation and 3 activation phases 
and afterwards a feeling of removal of negative emo- 
tional tension and renewed work fitness. In an experi- 
ment with 14 Ss EKG showed decrease of heart rate 
and changes in pulse rate. During the relaxation- 
activation autoregulatory intervention, the changes of 
heart rate are components of the intentionally regulated 
spsychophysiological complex changes and are, in this 
sense, under voluntary control. The dynamics of 
emotional changes connected with the fluctuation of the 
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heart rate depend on the artificially trained mechanism 
of the activation phase.—H. Bruml. 

1244. Martin, Irene. (Inst. Psychiat., London, 
England) Discriminatory GSRs. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1965, 7(3), 217-223.—A study of effect of 
discrimination schedule on GSR frequency and ampli- 
tude and of the effect of informative vs. noninformative 
instructions. Early in the schedule appeared significant 
discrimination to positive and negative stimuli. GSR 
conditioning may refer not to acquisition process, but 
to the maintenance of higher level of responding to the 
positive conditioned stimulus.—H. Bruml. 

1245. Perez-Cruet, Jorge; Melntire, Roger W., & 
Pliskoff, Stanley S. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. Med.) 
Blood-pressure and heart-rate changes in dogs during 
hypothalamic self-stimulation. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 373-381.—4 Ss 
with rewarding hypothalamic placements were trained 
to self-stimulate when a light was turned on inside a 
soundproof room. During consecutive periods of lights 
off with no self-stimulation available, and of lights on 
with self-stimulation available, blood pressure (BP) and 
heart rate (HR) were recorded. Hypothalamic self- 
stimulation (HSS) was accompanied by increases in 
systolic and diastolic blood pressures and average HR, 
mediated via the sympathetic nervous system and 
obliterated by adrenergic blocking agents. Under curare 
the BP response to manual hypothalamic stimulation 
was not changed but the HR response was diminished, 
indicating that muscular movements contribute little to 
BP changes during HSS. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


1246. Alexander, Margery F. (Emory U.) Arousal 
effects on activity and response time in the squirrel 
monkey (Saimiri sciureus). Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1769-1770. 

1247. Eakin, Susan K., & Thompson, William 
D. (Baylor U.) Behavioral effects of stimulation by 
UHF radio fields. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
595-602.—20 male albino rats were used as Ss in 
determining behavioral effects of ultra high frequency 
(UHF) radiation. Experimental Ss were exposed to low 
intensity (50,000 mV), low frequency (300 mc to 920 
mc) UHF radio waves for 47 consecutive days. Ra- 
diated rats were more active than non-radiated rats 
during the early part of the experiment, but became less 
active as the days of radiation increased. The UHF 
group was more emotional than the non-UHF group 
and showed a gradual increase in the latency of 
recovery from electro-shock convulsion. No differences 
were found for weight, audiogenic seizures, and water 
consumption. Results suggest that (1) some time is 
required for UHF to have a consistent effect on 
behavior, and (2) the effects on behavior may be 
non-thermal and related to neurophysiological sub- 
strates.—Journal abstract. 

1248. Levine, Seymour, & King, Donald L. (Stanford 

U.) The effect of auditory restriction during pregnancy 
on offspring survival. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 
275-276.— The results of this study indicate significantly 
greater infant mortality when females were reared 
following pregnancy under conditions of marked de- 
privation of auditory stimuli. The major affects were 
attributable to the effects of auditory restriction during 
pregnancy; however, a significant postnatal effect of 
auditory restriction was found in the weight of the 
offspring at 21 days of age.—Journal abstract. 
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1249. Schultz, Duane P. (U. Virginia, Fredericks- 
burg) Sensory restriction: Effects on behavior. NYC: 
Academic Press, 1965. 216 p. $7.50. "o 

1250. Smith, Richard K., et al. (Louisiana State U., 
New Orleans) Food-reinforcement response decrements 
as a function of amount of ionizing X-irradiation. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 431-434.—32 male 
albino rats, about 90, 120, or 150 days of age and 
weighing between 240 and 340 gm. at the start of the 
experiment, were employed in a study in which whole 
body X-irradiation dose level was the independent 
variable and number of VR-3 food reinforced bar- 
presses per session the dependent variable. On the 12th 
day of training, Ss were assigned without bias to | of 
the 4 following whole-body X-irradiation doses: (1) 0 
rad, (2) 285 rad, (3) 570 rad, or (4) 855 rad. An analysis 
of responses made by the 4 treatment eem over 10 
days of post-irradiation observation yielded significant 
main effects attributable to differences in amount of 
X-irradiation and to daily experimental sessions. The 
interaction of days with level of irradiation was also 
significant. The amount of initial response decrement 
was directly related to the amount of irradiation 
received, with maximum differentiation occurring about 
the 4th day after treatment.—Journal abstract. 

1251. Suedfeld, Peter, & Vernon, Jack. (Rutgers 
U.) Stress and verbal originality in sensory deprivation. 
Psychological Record, 1965, 15(4), 567-570.—No rela- 
tionship was found between degree of stress experienced 
by 14 sensory deprivation Ss and changes in verbal 
originality. The consideration of previous research and 
of a pilot study indicates that a curvilinear function may 
accurately describe the correlation between originality 
and a greater range of stress levels.—Journal abstract. 


Stress 


1252. Brand, D. H., Linhart, R. M., & Burns, C. 
A. (Systems Res. Lab., Dayton, O.) Integrated data 
collection, monitoring, conversion, and analysis system 
for psychophysiological stress research. USAF AMRL 
TDR, 1965, No. 64-64, 99 p.—The details involved in 
executing a large-scale psychophysiological stress ex- 
periment, design criteria and duis in experimental 
processes necessitated by preliminary studies as well as 
instrumentation and data conversion problems are 
presented. Emphasis is placed on description of the data 
processing routes, each of which consisted of analog 
tape formating, analog to digital conversion, data 
reduction and editing, and data analysis techniques. 
Flow diagrams, computer program writeups, and 
examples of pictorial output formats for general, 
automatic, biological data handling utility are ap- 
pended.—USAF AMRL. 

1253. Dawson, R. Gerry, & Pryor, Gordon T. Onset 
үз. recovery in the aversive effects of electroconvulsive 
shock. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 273-274. 
—When the place of administration and of recovery 
from a series of electroconvulsive shock (ECS) treat- 
ments was systematically varied in a 2-compartment 
box, groups of shocked rats spent significantly less time 
in the compartment where ECS was administered than 
did controls. Place of recovery appeared to be un- 
important and no indications of amnesia resulting from 
the ECS were observed.— Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 


1254. Bignami, Giorgio. (Inst. Superiore di Sanità, 
Rome, Italy) Selection for high rates and low rates of 
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avoidance conditioning in the rat. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(2-3), 221-227.—An influence of heritable 
factors on rate of acquisition of avoidance conditioning 
by rats was suggested both by the differences existing 
between strains and by the constancy of significant litter 
effects within strains. A bidirectional genetic selection 
program for high and low rates of avoidance condi- 
tioning in a shuttle box was started. All Ss were given 
50 massed trials per day for 5 consecutive days, with a 
light preceding by 5 sec. an electric shock of 1.5 mA. A 
fairly steady progress of selection was observed, leading 
to widely differing rates of acquisition in the 2 strains. 
Some fluctuations and differences between sexes 
appeared in the Low Avoidance strain, but only in the 
early generations of selection. While no post-natal 
maternal effect was detected in a cross-fostering exper- 
iment, suggestive evidence of a pre-natal effect was 
obtained by reciprocally crossing the selected strains. 
—Author abstract. 

1255. Fox, M. W. The visual cliff test for the study of 
visual depth perception in the mouse. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(2-3), 232-233.— The visual cliff apparatus was 
used to investigate depth perception in 5 strains of mice. 
Positive responses indicative of visual depth discrimina- 
tion were obtained in 4 strains (A/J, Tel C57BL/6J, 
C57BL/10J); the Sth strain (C3H/HeJ), with retinal 
degeneration, gave almost equal negative and positive 
reactions and showed no avoidance of the visual cliff or 
side preference. Depth perception was therefore absent 
in this strain. No significant differences between strains 
with pigmented and non-pigmented retinas were 
obtained with the apparatus and techniques employed. 
—Author abstract. 

1256. Hawkins, James D. (Claremont Graduate 
Sch.) Effects of the AY substitution on mouse activity 
level: Spurious pleiotropy. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(7), 269-270.—Inbred mice of 4 genotypes were tested 
over a'165-min period in an activity apparatus. The 
data support the conclusion that obesity, principally 
determined by a single gene substitution, can account 
for about / of the variance in activity scores when 
compared with a normal body-weight group. The 
interpretation considers the remaining variance which is 
also of genetic origin and argues for the study of stable 
behavioral phenotypes in tracting gene-behavior path- 
ways via the non-congruent mo el of gene action. 
—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


1257. Gelfand, Donna M., Gelfand, Sidney, & 
Rardin, Max W. (U. Utah) Some personality factors 
associated with placebo responsivity. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 555-562.—The effects on placebo 
responsivity of Ss' self-esteem, social desirability, au- 
thoritarianism, and religious belief and behavior were 
studied in an experimental procedure involving meas- 
ures of threshold and tolerance of pain induced by 
ultrasonic simulation. Both the religiosity scores and 
scores on 1 social desirability test were significantly 
positively related to pain tolerance placebo measures, 
but no personality variable was related to pain thresh- 
old placebo scores. This relationship of personality 
factors with tolerance but not with threshold measures 
supports the hypothesis that pain threshold is more 
highly loaded with physiological than with psycho- 
logical components whereas pain tolerance is more 
highly loaded with psychological than physiological 


components.—Journal abstract. 


1258. Mine, Salek. (Royal Perth Hosp., Perth, W. 
Australia) Psychological factors in coronary heart dis- 
ease. Geriatrics, 1965, 20(9), 747-755.—A review of 
literature and a discussion of stress, motivation and 
conditioning relative to cardiac adaptation is presented, 
Physiological mechanisms are described. The coronary 
patient tends toward intellectual control of his behavior. 
His “action without emotion" does not favor arousal of 
the autonomic nervous system, Cardiac adaptation is 
less efficient in Western man’s civilized pattern of 
activity, and this maladaptation may lead to ischemic 
phenomena.—D. T. Herman. 
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1259. Bloomquist, Douglas W., & Candland, Douglas 
K. (Bucknell U.) Taste preferences as measured by 
tongue licks and bar presses as a function of age in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 393-394, —Rats of 
40, 150, or 300 days, N — 46, were deprived of water 
daily for 15-hr. Number of tongue licks or bar presses 
during daily 30-min tests for water, sucrose, quinine, 
salt; or hydrochloric acid at presumed preference 
threshold concentrations were recorded. Significant 
differences between performance and drinking measures 
of preference were found for quinine at all ages, but not 
for other solutions.—Journal abstract. 

1260. Korn, James H., & Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) The effects of pre-shock and handling 
on the startle response in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(9), 409-410.—5 days of shock (5 shocks of 4.5 
ma, 0.2 sec. duration at 1 sec. intervals) produced an 
enhanced startle response if Ss were startled shortly 
after the last shock experience. However, if the Ss were 
startled 24 hr. after the last shock experience, the 
response was depressed. Control group results indicate 
that this depression was due to the Ss having become 
habituated to the presentation of novel stimulation. 
—Journal abstract. 

1261. Pfungst, Oskar. Clever Hans: The horse of Mr. 
Von Osten. NYC: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 
1965. 274 p. $4.25.—Originally published in 1911 by 
Henry Holt and Company. This edition with preface 
and introduction by Robert Rosenthal (Harvard Uni- 
versity). 

1262. Reynolds, Robert W., & Kimm, Joseph. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Effect of glucose on food 
intake in hypothalamic hyperphagic rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
438-440.— Intraperitoneal injections of 375 and 750 mg. 
of glucose and normal saline were given to hypo- 
thalamic hyperphagic rats and normal controls main- 
tained on a 23%-hr deprivation schedule, Amount of 
food consumed in the /j hr. beginning 15 min. after 
injection was determined. Under the 375-mg glucose 
dosage food intake in the hyperphagic group was 
depressed 24.34% in comparison with the saline control 
level, while in the control group depression was 15.69%. 
With the 750-mg. dosage, depression in the hyperphagic 
group was 54.83%, and in the control group, 25.67%. 
Differences between groups were significant at both 
dosage levels. A possible explanation for the exag- 
gerated anorexic effect of glucose in hyperphagic rats is 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

« 1263. Schaeffer, Robert W., & Huff, Ronald. 
(Florida State U.) Lick rates in cats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(9), 377-378.—Lick rates in 3 kittens 
and 2 adult cats were measured for milk and water 
under 6, 12, and 24 hr. deprivation, and for 4%, 8%, 
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16%, and 32% sucrose solutions under 12 hr. de- 
privation, Mean lick rate was found to be constant for 
all Ss, and to be independent of age, sex, level of 
deprivation, and type of fluid consumed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1264. Taylor, Derek B., Milne, David, & Candland, 
Douglas К. (Bucknell U.) Blur as a critical factor in the 
visual cliff. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 395-396. 
—The hypothesis that chicks on the visual cliff dis- 
criminate the deep side from the shallow side on the 
basis of focusing cues was tested using sharp and 
photographically blurred checkerboard patterns. 189 
Cornish Cobb chicks were tested on all possible 
combinations of shallow, deep, sharp and blur. The 
results fail to confirm the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

1265. Taylor, Henry L. (Florida State U.) Electro- 
physiological studies of dark adaptation in the noctuid 
moth, Agrotis subterranea. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1798. 

1266. Treichler, F. Robert, & Collins, Robert 
W. (Kent State U.) Comparison of cyclic and continu- 
ous deprivation effects on wheel running. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
441-448,—6 groups of 10 rats were allowed to run in 
wheels for 23 hr. after weight reduction under either 
dis or continuous deprivation. Ss, assigned to groups 

at were reduced to 89, 80, or 69%, of original weight, 
were either measured immediately or maintained on 
23-hr deprivation for 20 days before measurement. 
Comparisons of running scores obtained during the 
23-hr period or portions of this period revealed no 
differences as a function of deprivation schedule. 
Significant increases in running as a function of weight 
deficit were observed under both deprivation tech- 
niques. Running appeared to be dependent upon weight 
loss and independent of the manner in which it was 
lost.—Journal abstract. 
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1267. Cobb, S. (Harvard U.) Brain size. Archives of 
Neurology, 1965, 12(6), 555-561.—A discussion and 
review of the literature of the relation of the brain to 
complex behavior, to body size, to life span, to size of 
the head, to density and to the number of associative 
neurons, Comparisons were made among several ver- 
tebrates, including man. (40 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

1268. Cornish, Elizabeth R., & Mrosovsky, М. Activ- 
ity during food deprivation and satiation of six species of 
rodent. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 242-248. 
—Hunger motivation was investigated in hibernating 
species in order to compare their behavior to that of 
hypothalamic obese rats. Small numbers of ground 
squirrels, dormice, chipmunks, hamsters (hibernators) 
and rats and guinea pigs (non-hibernators) were tested 
for their reaction to a 3-day food deprivation in double 
activity cages that sampled movements in the living cage 
as weil as recording wheel running. In all cases the 
wheel scores were more sensitive to deprivation, in- 
crements occurring in all species except the chipmunks. 
When food was returned all species ran less in the 

wheel, except the ground squirrels. These animals did 
not increase their food intake after the fast. There were 
apparent species differences in adaptation to the run- 
ning wheels. The dormice and ground squirrels, hibez- 
nating species that can become obese, appeared less 
motivated by food deprivation than the non-hibernators 
tested here. A quiescence in the medial hypothalamus 
might underly this behavior.—Author abstract. 
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1269. Farrer, Donald N., & Prim, Merle M. A 

preliminary report on auditory frequency threshold com- 
arisons of humans and pre-adolescent chimpanzees. 

USAF ARL TR, 1965, No. 65-6, 10 p.—Upper limits of 
hearing at 80 db. were established for 5 chimpanzees, 
ages 4-6, and 90 humans, ages 5-35. It was concluded 
that pre-adolescent chimpanzees have the ability to 
respond to higher frequencies than pre-adolescent 
children, and the diminution in human perception of 
high frequencies as a function of age was confirmed. 
Statistically significant decrements in hearing were 
found at 10-уг intervals between 5 and 35 yr. of age. 
Trend analysis of these data suggested that the dimin- 
ution in high frequency perception was linear and the 
variability appeared Gaussian.—USAF ARL. 

1270. Fisher, G. L., Pfaffmann, Carl, & Brown, 
Elliott. (U. Maryland) Dulcin and saccharin taste in 
squirrel monkeys, rats, and men. Science, 1965, 
150(3695), 506-507,—In a taste-preference comparison 
of sweetening agents, men reacted positively to 2 
nonnutritive sweeteners, dulcin and sodium saccharin; 
rats preferred only saccharin and squirrel monkeys, 
only dulcin.—Journal abstract. 

1271. Kaplan, Michael, & Kaplan, Eugenie F. (USA 
Personnel Res. Office, Washington, D.C.) Estimating 
growth of inbred rats for behavioral and biological study. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 419-423.— Relative 
to the control of food deprivation and drug and surgical 
studies, empirical procedures are described for esti- 
mating body weight of individual rats of an inbred 
strain from approximately 12-30 wk. of age.—Journal 
abstract. 

1272. Maksimov, V. V., Zenkin, G. M., & Byzov, A. 
L. (Inst. Problems of Information Transmission, 
Moscow, USSR) Issledovanie funktsional’nykh svoistv 
bipolyarov dvukh tipov v setchatke lyagushki. [Study of 
the functional properties of bipolars of two types in the 
retina of the frog.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(1), 141-147.—The 
details of a quantitative relationship are provided 
between magnitude of reaction and intensity of il- 
lumination for bipolars of different zones of the internal 
nuclear layer: their amplitudinal characteristics.—/. D. 
London. 

1273. Rajalakshmi, R., & Jeeves, M. A. (U. Baroda, 
India) The relative difficulty of reversal learning (re- 
versal index) as a basis of behavioural comparisons. 
Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 203-211.—During the 
course of studies on intercorrelations between Hebb- 
Williams maze scores and visual form discrimination 
and reversal in rats, it was found that the relative 
difficulty of reversal learning as compared to that of 
original learning (reversal index) is independent of task 
difficulty and may therefore serve as a measure of intra- 
and inter-species comparisons. Review of literature on 
discrimination and reversal learning in different species 
and under different conditions suggested this ratio to be 
sensitive to several variables related to brain function 
including phylogenetic location, ontogenetic develop- 
ment, genetic and environmental variation, brain 
damage and X-irradiation. It would appear therefore 
that this ratio has potentialities as a basis of behavioral 
comparisons.—Author abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


1274. McCluskey, Elwood S. (Harvard U.) Cir- 
cadian rhythms in male ants of five diverse species. 
Science, 1965, 150(3699), 1037-1038.—When kept at 
constant temperature and subjected to a daily cycle of 
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light and darkness, males of Paraponera clavata, 
Iridomyrmex humilis, Solenopsis saevissima, Vero- 
messor andrei, and Camponotus clarithorax were active 
at different hr. With Solenopsis and Veromessor the 
active hr. relative to the laboratory dawn corresponded 
with the hr. of mating flight in the field. In 4 of the 5 
species the rise preceding maximum activity began 
before change to light or to darkness. This endogenous 
behavior, widespread in males, is of interest because 
timing in the worker caste has been questioned. 
—Journal abstract. 

1275. Packer, W. C. Environmental influences on 
daily and seasonal activity in Setonix brachyurus (Quoy 
and Gaimard) (Marsupialia). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(2-3), 270-283.— The daily activity of the quokka 
under natural conditions is influenced both by climatic 
factors and by light from the sun and moon. The basic 
bimodal activity cycle is tied primarily to the solar 
rhythm with the greatest activity occurring just after 
sunset and just before dawn. The cycle is modified by 
the distance from shelter, the time of yr. and the effect 
of moonlight.at dawn. During the dry part of the yr., 
high activity is generally associated with falling baro- 
metric pressure which directs a flow of warm, dry, 
easterly air over the study area. During the wetter part 
of the year, high activity is often associated with heavy 
rainfall; however, the animals appear to prefer non- 
rainy nights and hence are more active under clearing 
conditions with rising barometric pressure and cooler 
temperatures.—Author abstract. 

1276. Sayer, H. J. The determination of flight 
performance of insects and birds and associated wind 
structure of the atmosphere. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(2-3), 337-341.—A photographic technique is de- 
scribed using multiple exposure shutters or, alterna- 
tively, cine sequences which, by. means of an adaptation 
of standard navigational methods, can be used to 
determine the flying speed of insects and birds as well as 
the speed and direction of the wind which they are 
experiencing. The method, which has been used for 
observations on desert locust swarms, can give à 
detailed wind structure with height snapling a measure 
of wind turbulence to be obtained over the range of 
image discrimination. Distinction between flappin| and 
gliding flight is also obtained. In the case of the desert 
locust, it is known that flapping does not normally 
occur below about 22°C which gives an indication of 
the lapse rate.—Author abstract. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


1277. Kaye, Stuart M. (Dalhousie U.) Primacy and 
recency in imprinting. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 
271-272.—Chicks were first imprinted on | stimulus 
and then given equivalent training on a 2nd stimulus. 
Preference tests were given either 0 or 24 hr. later. All 
were re-tested 96 hr. later. The 24 hr. group displayed a 
significant preference for the object on which they were 
Ist imprinted (primacy effect), which persisted to the 96 
hr. re-test. The 0 hr. group displayed neither a primacy 
nor a recency effect on either test. The results provide 
little support for the view that imprinting differs from 
other forms of conditioning. —Journal abstract. 

1278. Morra, Mike. (Xavier U.) Prenatal sound 
stimulation on postnatal rat offspring open field behaviors. 
Psychological Record, 1965, 15(4), 571-575.—Тһе 
impact of an intrinsically neutral stimulus (standard 
door buzzer) presented in a novel setting during the 
2nd sentester of pregnancy, was capable of altering rat 
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offspring behavior in the open field on Day 25, 
postpartum. 24 female albino rats of ората 120 
days of аре were used. This sound-stressed group was 
compared to 2 control groups; a conditioned-fear group 
and a non-stressed group. The direction of the behav- 
ioral differences was increased emotionality between the 
sound-fear group and the control group (p < Ol). 
These findings ЖЕ that the stressor may have 
acted directly on the fetus rather than indirectly via the 
placental barrier.—Journal abstract. 

1279. Young, Richard D. (Indiana U.) Influence of 
neonatal treatment on maternal behavior: A confounding 
variable. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 295-296. 
—Postparturitional rats when given a choice of either 
an experimentally treated (hypothermia and rotated) or 
a control neonate, significantly preferred the control. 
Experimental treatment of ¥ the litter disrupted mater- 
nal retrieving scores for all offspring. The results suggest 
that early experience studies may have a serious 
confounding variable.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


1280. Holland, Н. C. An apparatus note on A.M.B.A. 
(Automatic Maternal Behaviour Apparatus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 201-202.—A brief description 
of a simple apparatus for obtaining several measured 
aspects of maternal behavior in small animals over a 
continuous period from birth to weaning. The measures 
are concerned with the time (hr/day) spent by the 
mother with her offspring and the number of times she 
withdraws from them including the average duration of 
such. An example is given with observed differences 
found in 2 strains of rats selectively bred for emo- 
tionality. Further applications of the technique are 
outlined.—Author abstract. $ 

1281. Manosevitz, Martin. (U. Minnesota) Geno- 
type, fear, and hoarding. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 412-416,.—2 
inbred strains of mice and their F, and F, generations 
were given 15 daily hoarding trials. 4 of the Ss were 
immersed in room temperature water for 10 sec, 15-20 
min. before each trial. A genetic analysis revealed strain 
differences, significant additive variation, and a moder- 
ate degree of heritability, and suggested that more than 
2 gene factors influence hoarding. Limited support for 
an association between fear or emotionality ап hoard- 
ing behavior was found, Genotype-treatment inter- 
actions were also observed, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1282. Moltz, Howard, & Robbins, Donald. (Brook- 
lyn Coll.) Maternal behavior of primiparous and multi- 
parous rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 417-421.—In a comparison of 
nursing, nest building, and retrieving, no significant 
differences of any kind were found between primiparous 
and multiparous female rats. In both groups, nursing 
was found to remain at a fairly high level throughout 
the entire maternal episode, while nest building and 
retrieving decreased progressively after the Ist 9 days 
postpartum. Several questions were raised regarding the 
nature of the interrelationships among the components 
of the rat's maternal repertoire.—Journal abstract. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


D 
1283. Cicala, George A. (Ed.) (U. Delaware) ,Ani- 
ives: An enduring problem in psychology. Prince- 
AE D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1965. 265 p. 


$1.95. 
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1284. Greene, Andrew W., & Pollio, Howard R. (U. 
Tennessee) The effect of deprivation level on extinction 
following acquisition under random deprivation con- 
ditions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 265-266.—16 
albino rats learned to run a straight alley after 10-4, 
22-1, 34-44, and 46-¥4 hr. of food deprivation. The order 
of these deprivation periods for a given animal was 
randomized over successive trials. After 12 acquisition 
trials, Ss were randomly assigned to either a 10-/ or 
46-14 extinction group. Results showed no significant 
effect of deprivation level on performance during 
acquisition but did show that animals extinguished 
under 46-4 hr. took significantly more trials to ex- 
tinction and tended to run faster during this period. The 
results were interpreted as supporting a non-specific 
drive effect for уап level on extinction per- 
formance.—Journal abstract. 

1285. Leaf, Russell C., & Muller, Stanley A. 
(Squibb Inst. Med. Res., New Brunswick, N.J.) Sim- 
ple method for CER conditioning and measurement. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 211-215.— The effect 
of Pavlovian fear CSs on water drinking by thirsty rats 
was studied after fear conditioning with several pro- 
cedures, Forward оова раи typical condi- 
tioned emotional response (CER) suppression of drink- 
ometer-recorded licking, but backward conditioning 
and other Pavlovian control procedures did not. 
Effective CER suppression was demonstrated after 4 
conditioning trials with a 1-trial test procedure. This is 
АШЫ the most simple and rapid technique avail- 
able for evaluating CER suppression of ongoing re- 
sponding.—Journal abstract. 

1286. Marrone, Robert L. (Texas Christian U.) 
Effects of food deprivation on the fighting response of 
Betta splendens. оаа Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
632.—The effects of food deprivation on the latency of 

7 the fighting response in isolated Siamese fighting fish 
were investigated. 4 groups of 9 Ss each were deprived 
for 0, 22, 46, and 70 hr., respectively. Latency was 
defined as the time between presentation of a mirror 
and initiation of the fighting response. An analysis of 
variance showed virtually no difference between any of 
the groups. Further study of the effect of hunger on the 
fighting response in the context of a complex social 
environment was сидан abstract. 

1287. McFarland, D. J. (Inst. Experimental Psy- 
chol., Oxford, England) Hunger, thirst and displace- 
ment pecking in the Barbary dove. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(2-3), 293-300.—Barbary doves (Streptopelia 
risoria) frustrated in drinking behavior by physical 
obstruction, experimentally induced avoidance, or non- 
reward, were found to spend about 2095 of thé 
subsequent 5 min. pecking at small objects on the 
ground. The evidence obtained for the view that this 
pecking belongs to the feedíng system, is as follows: (а) 
The total time spent pecking is increased by the 
presence of grain. (b) The time spent pecking is partly 
replaced by time spent at a specific food getting activit 

å getting у, 
when birds have previously been trained to obtain food 
in this way. (c) Food deprivation prior to the test 
increases the time Spent pecking, and this effect is 
counteracted by allowing the birds to feed just before 
the test. (d) The time spent pecking when birds are 
physically obstructed in courtship is increased by food 


deprivation and is decreased by allowing the birds to 


feed just before the test. (е) Birds obstructed in 
courtship spend more time pecking if they have a thirst 
induced food deficit.—Author abstract. 
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1288. McFarland, D. J. (Inst. Experimental Psy- 
chol., Oxford, England) The effect of hunger on thirst 
motivated behaviour in the Barbary dove. Animal Behav- 
iour, 1965, 13(2-3), 286-292.—Measurements of con- 
summatory and appetitive feeding and drinking be- 
havior in the Barbary dove (Streptopelia risoria) indi- 
cate that thirst (a) decreases during the Ist 2 days of 
food deprivation, and (b) increases above normal 
during recovery from food deprivation. The results of 5 
experiments indicate that the reciprocal inhibition 
between the feeding and drinking systems is not 
symmetrical. Hunger inhibits a part of the drinking 
system common to the appetitive and consummatory 
mechanisms: the inhibition acting indirectly, by re- 
moving the stimulus for drinking, so that the hungry 
animal is in no way thirsty. In contrast, thirst inhibits 
eating directly, so that a thirsty animal is also slightly 
hungry.—Author abstract. 

1289. Roberts, William A., & Pixley, Lynn. (Vass: 
Coll.) The effect of chlorpromazine on the depr 
effect. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 407-408.—The 
hypothesis that the depression effect is produced by 
increased emotionality resulting from a downward shift 
in reward was tested by studying the effects of a 
downward shift in reward in control animals and 
animals under the influence of chlorpromazine. Differ- 
ences between control and drug groups appeared only 
in the preshift data, the depression effect appearing in 
both control and drug оош abstract. 

1290. Strongman, Kenneth T. (U. Exeter, England) 
The effect of anxiety on food intake in the rat. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(3), 255-260.—3 levels of anxiety were induced 
experimentally in rats. With hunger drive held constant, 
the effects of anxiety on the intake of food which had 
either a positive or negative incentive value were 
observed and compared. The results for the intake of 
food with positive incentive value showed eating to be 
increased above control level by a low level of anxiety, 
and slighty decreased by medium and high levels. On 
the other hand, a direct relationship was observed 
between level of anxiety and suppression of the intake 
of food with a negative incentive value. These findings 
were shown to be inconsistent with previous expla- 
nations of similar effects in terms of an interaction 
between relevant and irrelevant drives, An alternative 
explanation in terms of incentive was offered.—Journal 
abstract. 

1291. Wright, John H. (Wake Forest Coll.) The 
rat’s adjustment to repeated exposure to 72-hour food 
deprivation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 467- 
472.—18 male albino rats were exposed to repeated 
cycles of 72-hr food deprivation and 120 hr. of recovery. 
Over successive recovery periods Ss exhibited increases 
in food intake, decreases in wheel running, and de- 
creases in the amount of recovery time required to 
regain and surpass pre-deprivation body-weight levels. 
Increases in activity occurred during 72-hr deprivation 
and were found to show an increase over successive 
deprivations. In a 2nd phase of the experiment the 
response to 72-hr deprivation with increases in wheel 
running was found to be greater for rats permitted to 
run during Sa Piu or rats not permitted to run 
during recovery. ese findings suggested that the 
response to 72-hr deprivation with increases in activity 
is determined in part by a previous history of op- 
portunity for reinforcement of the wheel-running re- 
sponse by ingestion.—Journal abstract. 
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1292. Beck, Robert C., & Carter, Dorothy J. (Wake 
Forest Coll.) Further test of the deprivation trace 
hypothesis. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 91-95. 
—32 rats were used to test the deprivation-trace 
hypothesis of O'Kelly and Heyer (1951). In a2 X 2 X 2 
factorial design the following variables were manip- 
ulated: delay between saline injection and bar-press 
testing, 30 min. vs. 240 min., presence or absence of 
food during the delay period, and schedule of rein- 
forcement, VI-/4 min. vs. VI-1 min. The only significant 
differences were the main effects of schedule and delay. 
The prediction was supported, but alternative inter- 
pretations not requiring the hypothesis were offered. 
—Journal abstract. 

1293. Behrend, Erika R., Domesick, Valerie B., & 
Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Habit reversal in 
the fish. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(3), 407-411.—Groups of goldfish and 
African mouthbreeders trained under a variety of 
conditions gave no reliable evidence of progressive 
improvement in habit reversal.—Journal abstract. 

1294. Brown, James H. (USA Med. Res. Lab., Ft. 
Knox, Ky.) Acquisition and retention of nystagmic 
habituation in cats with distributed acceleration ex- 
perience. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(3), 340-343.—50 cats were exposed to 
a long series of angular accelerations with experimental 
sessions separated by intervals of 1-14 days. A highly 
significant nystagmus response decline (habituation) 
resulted from this repeated exposure. While the ac- 
quisition of nystagmic habituation was not influenced 
by different distributions of acceleration experience, 
retention. was systematically affected —Journal abstract. 

1295. Davidson, Robert S. (Florida State U.) Be- 
havioral control in the learning of Alligator mississip- 
pose Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1789- 
_ 1296. Evans, S. M. (U. Bristol, England) Learning 
in the Polychaete Nereis. Nature, 1965, 207(5004), 
1420.—Describes the rapid withdrawal reflex of the 
Polychaete Nereis diversicolor, Nereis pelagica, and 
Platynereis dumerilii habituates to sudden stimuli, such 
as changes in illumination or to mechanical stimuli. 
However, a foreign stimulus interpolated in a series of 
stimulus presentations is usually followed by greater 
reactivity to the original stimulus. Responses to a single 
tactile stimulus in completely habituated worms can 
Sometimes be induced by sudden decreases in light 
intensity. These effects can be regarded as learning in 
the sense that they are modifications of the animal's 
behavior, but not as manifestations of associative 
learning.—J. A. Lucker. T 

1297. Friedman, Herbert, & Marshall, David 
A. (Duke U.) Position reversal training in the Virginia 
Opossum: Evidence for the acquisition of a learning set. 
Quarterly. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(3), 250-254.— To obtain an estimate of the learning 
ability of opossums, 5 tame ones were trained on a 
Series of position reversals to a criterion. With 4 trials 
per day there was no consistent improvement over a 
Series of 15 reversals. When each daily session was 
Increased to as many trials as needed to reach criterion, 
errors dropped sharply, indicating the formation of a 
Position learning set. Upon return to 4 trials per day, 3 
of 4 animals continued to perform with few errors, 
showing „transfer of learning set. Opossums do more 
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poorly than rats on this task, which is in agreement with 
the relative phyletic level of the 2 species.—Journal 
abstract. 

1298. Goodrick, Charles L. (NIH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Operant level and light-contingent bar presses as a 
function of age and deprivation. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(1), 283-288.—Young and senescent male 
albino rats (Ns = 40). were run in operant level and 
light-contingent bar-press tests. Food deprived rats 
made more presses than nondeprived rats and the 
increase was similar at each age level for all tests. 
During light-contingent bar-press tests the bar which 
produced a 3-sec burst of light was preferred by all 
groups. Senescent rats made fewer bar presses than 
young rats during all tests. In the evaluation of 
extinction data, young rats would be expected to make 
more responses than senescent rats due to the higher 
base operant level of young rats, although differential 
age быль for secondary reward can be evaluated 
directly by comparisons of bar preferences in a 2-bar 
Skinner box.—Journal abstract. 

1299. Jacobson, Allan L., Babich, Frank R., Bubash, 
Suzanne, & Jacobson, Ann. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Differential-approach tendencies produced by in- 
jection of RNA from trained rats. Science, 150(3696), 
636-637.—2 groups of rats were trained in a Skinner 
box to approach the food n when a discriminative 
stimulus (click or blinking light) was presented. Ribo- 
nucleic acid was extracted from the brains of these 2 
groups of rats and injected into 2 groups of untrained 
rats. The untrained 2 groups then manifested a sig- 
nificant tendency (as compared with one another) to 
react differently to the 2 stimuli. On the average, the 
response appeared to be specific to the stimulus 
employed during training.—Journal abstract. 

1300. May, R. B., Beauchamp, K. L., & Pollock, 
S. (Claremont Graduate Sch.) Visual stimulus com- 
plexity and food vs. food alone as rewards for rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 403-404.— In 3 experi- 
ments, normally reared hooded rats were exposed to a 
T maze with the same black-white pattern in each arm 
and were later tested with the pattern in 1 arm changed. 
1⁄4 the Ss received food for entering the unchanged arm 
and ^ for entering the changed arm. In all 3 exper- 
iments there was a significant difference between the 
groups in terms of number of food rewarded re- 

nses.—Journal abstract. . 

ШЕ Miles, Raymond C. (Ohio State U.) Effec- 
tiveness of deprivation, incentive quality, and number of 
reinforcements after numerous reconditionings. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
460-463.—After thorough pretraining, 3 groups of 8 
rats were tested on prolonged series of repeated 
reconditioning-extinction sessions. The following var- 
iables were manipulated either prior to or during 
reconditioning-extinction test sessions: deprivation (155; 
or 20 hr.), reconditioning incentive quality (10% or 45% 
sucrose solution), and number of reconditioning rein- 
forcements (3 or 21). Both motivational variables (drive 
and incentive quality) continued to affect performance 
throughout the entire series of sessions, while number of 
reconditioning reinforcements had no effect upon ex- 
tinction responding at any point in the test series. 
ud ind, Richard H. (San Fernando State 
Coll.) Spontaneous alternation following long intertrial 
intervals. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 131- 
134.—32 satiated rats were given spontaneous alter- 
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nation tests with 0-, 6-, and 18-hr intertrial intervals. 
Significant alternation, displayed for all intervals, is 
interpreted as'support for a modification of Walker's 
theory relating alternation and the consolidation proc- 
ess.—Journal abstract. 

1303. Rickard, Stanley. (Northwestern U.) Proac- 
tive inhibition involving maze habits. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(9), 401-402.—On successive days each 
of 84 rats learned reverse spatial discriminations in a 
T -maze. Each rat was then given 5 test trials without 
reinforcement at | and only | of the 3 retention 
intervals—1 hr. 1 day, and 1 wk. Contrary to theo- 
retical expectations, the relative strength of the Ist- 
learned discrimination was not greater at the longer 
retention intervals.—Journal abstract. 

1304. Sackett, Gene P. (Claremont Graduate 
Sch.) The maturation and development of learning, 
motivated by change in light stimulation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1795. 

1305. Zaretsky, Herbert H. (Adelphi U.) Runway 
erformance during extinction as a function of drive and 
incentive. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(3), 463-464.—4 groups of 10 Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats were trained in a runway under 
different conditions of drive and reward during ac- 
uisition and extinction. A significant difference was 
ound between the high-drive high-reward and high- 
drive low-reward groups in the acquisition and ex- 
tinction phases. Extinction was faster lor the high-drive 
high-reward group, which reached a significantly higher 
asymptote during acquisition. The results supported 
Spence's (see 35:2929) prediction concerning the role of 
incentive in the extinction process.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


1306. Bakhtadze, G. G. (Tbilisi State Med. Inst., 
USSR) Uslovnoreflektornaya lekarstvennaya arterial" 
naya пре онун [Conditioned-reflex pharmacological 
arterial hypotonia.] Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gru- 
zinskoi SSR, 1965, 39(2), 459-465.— The author demon- 
strates the production in 2 dogs of a conditioned-reflex 
decrease in arterial pressure with hypotensive histamine 
serving as unconditioned stimulus and, as conditioned 
stimulus, metronomic clicks at the rate of 140/min (as 
well as the procedure of intravenous е ут р. 
Болом 

1307. Cumming, William W., & Eckerman, David 
А. (Columbia U.) Stimulus control of a differentiated 
operant. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 313-314.—2 
pigeons were trained to strike different locations on a 10 
in. long panel of response keys in the presence of 
different intensities of white light. Generalization testing 
was undertaken during extinction by varying the inten- 
sity of light through intermediate values. Response 
distributions to intermediate stimulus values were 
bimodal with modes at the response locations used in 
training. The size of each mode decreased as the test 
stimulus became more disparate from the appropriate 

training stimulus. No large rise in the strength of 
intermediate response categories was noted at inter- 

mediate values of the test stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

1308. Kendall, Stephen B. (U. Alabama) An ob- 
serving response analysis of fixed ratio discrimination. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 281-282.—2 pigeons 
were trained on an observing response procedure where 
a peck to the observing key produced either a stimulus 
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correlated with fixed ratio (FR) 10 or FR :50. When 
observing response output had become stable on this 
schedule, the lower of the 2 FRs was raised to 20 and 
then to 30. The larger of the 2 FRs remained at 50. 
Both Ss ceased making the observing response when the 
lower FR was set at 30.—Journal abstract. 

1309. Kendall, Stephen B. (U. Alabama) Competing 
behavior and observing responses. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(7), 279-280.—2 pigeons were trained to make 
observing responses in a mixed fixed interval (FI) fixed 
ratio (FR) schedule. 2 responses to the observing key 
produced stimuli correlated with 1 or the other of the 
FRs. | of the FRs was then lowered to 2 to strengthen 
food behavior immediately after reinforcement. | of the 
Ss showed a sizable drop in observing response output. 
The other pigeon's observing response output dropped 
as the size of the larger FR was increased.—Journal 
abstract. 

1310. Kendall, Stephen B., & Gibson, David A. (U. 
Alabama) Effects of discriminative stimulus removal on 
observing behavior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 15(4), 
545-551.—2 pigeons were trained on an observing 
response procedure where pecks at the observing key 
produced either a stimulus correlated with fixed interval 
(FI) or fixed ratio (FR). If the schedule present at the 
time was FI, observing responses produced a red light; 
if it was FR, observing responses produced a blue light. 
The duration of a stimulus produced by an observing 
response was 5 sec. Following this training | of the 
stimuli was made unavailable. When the red (FI) 
stimulus was removed observing response output 
remained high. When the blue (FR) stimulus was 
removed, observing response output showed a con- 
siderable decline. It is concluded that the hypothesis 
that observing responses are maintained by conditioned 
reinforcement best handles the data.—Journa! abstract 

1311. Melvin, Kenneth B., Athey, George 1., Jr., & 
Heasley, Frederick H. (U. Alabama) Effects of dura- 
tion and delay of shock on self-punitive behavior in the 
rat. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 107-112.— Rats 
were given shock-escape training in a 4-ft runway, then 
divided into 4 groups of 9 Ss each. During extinction, 
shock was present in the 4-ft alley, the Ist 1-ft segment, 
or the last l-ft segment for 3 groups, but was never 
present in the start box. A control group received no 
Shock. In general, punished Ss ran faster and longer 
than non-shocked Ss. The more immediate the punish- 
ment, the more vigorous and sustained was the pun- 
ished act. The immediate 1-ft shock led to very high 
resistance to extinction, indicating that an intermediate 
shock duration may yield optimal facilitation.—Journal 
abstract. 

_ 1312. Mnukhina, R. S. (Leningrad U., USSR) Ret- 
siproknye izmenenia funktsional'nogo sostoaiania sim- 
metricheskikh zon kory oboikh polusharii mozga pri 
vyrabotke oboronitel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Recipro- 
cal changes in the functional state of symmetrical 
cortical zones in the course of defensive conditioning.] 
Zhurnal Vysshet Nerwnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(4). 
594-602.—Eyelid and defence conditioned responses 
(CR) to a sound and to a flickering light were 
elaborated in dogs and rabbits with electrodes im- 
planted in various cortical zones. During the CR. 
contrast changes were observed in the functional state 
of the centers of symmetrical cortical zones. These 
changes consisted in the reciprocity of both phases of 
evoked responses, in a contrasting nature of con- 
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ditioned stimulus driving, and in contrasting changes in 
time parameters. Similar changes occurred also during 
extinction and differentiation.—A. Cuk. 

1313. Myers, Shirley A., Horel, James A., & 
Pennypacker, Henry S. (U. Florida) Operant control 
of vocal behavior in the monkey Cebus albifrons. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 389-390.—Vocalizations of 3 
monkeys (Cebus albifrons) were established as operants: 
they increased in frequency when followed by positive 
reinforcement and yielded to stimulus control.—Journal 
abstract. 

1314. Oniani, T. N. (Inst. Physiology, Tbilisi, 
USSR) Vyrabotka pishchevo-dvigatel'nogo povedeniya 
Sobaki pri vyklyuchenii zritel'nogo analizatora. [The 
development of alimentary-motor behavior in the dog 
with exclusion of the visual analyzer.] Soobshcheniya 
Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, 1963, 30(6), 791- 
795.—The. development of conditioned alimentary- 
motor behavior, involving a lay-out of 3 food bowls, 
was studied in a dog and analyzed in terms of the 
theoretical views of I. S. Beritashvili.—/. D. London. 

1315. Witte, Robert S. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Failure to obtain pseudoconditioning in a shuttlebox. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 375-376.—In 2 
shuttlebox experiments, rats were given a series of 
shocks, then tested for pseudoconditioning in the 
presence of a light. Virtually no pseudoconditioned 
responses were obtained. These findings contradict a 
premena derived from the stimulus generalization 

ypothesis for pseudoconditioning.—Journal abstract. 


Discrimination 

1316.. Ames, Lawrence L., & Yarczower, Mat- 
thew. (U. Maryland) Some effects of wavelength dis- 
crimination on stimulus generalization in the goldfish. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 311-312.—5 goldfish 
were trained to strike a key illuminated with 550 
millimicrons to obtain food on a variable interval 30 
min, schedule. After 30 days of single-stimulus training 
the Ss were divided into 2 groups: | group remained on 
single-stimulus training while the other group was given 
discrimination training. The discrimination training 
. consisted of S+ (550 millimicrons) trials randomly 
alternated with S- (590 millimicrons) trials which were 
not reinforced. After 15 days of training the Ss were 
tested for generalization in extinction using 9 different 
wavelengths. The Ss were then retrained so that each S 
who previously had single-stimulus training now re- 
оо training and vice versa. After 17 
days of retraining the Ss were retested for general- 
ization. Behavioral contrast and peak-shifts were found 
with the goldfish. In addition, the effects of both 
discrimination training and the obtained stimulus gen- 
eralization gradients appeared to be reversible with the 

goldfish.—Journal abstract. ОИД) 
1317. Black, Roger W. (U. Iowa) Discrimination 
learning as a function of varying pairs of sucrose rewards. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 452- 
458.—5 groups of rats were trained in a Y maze using a 
combination of free- and forced-choice trials to equate 
number of responses to each arm. Sucrose reward was 
present in both arms, but in different concentrations. In 
terms of the solutions received, the groups were: 2-4%, 
4-895, 8-16%, 16-32%, 32-64%. Principal results were: 
discrimination occurred in both choice and starting- 
speed measures and the degree to which Ss dis- 
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criminated in | measure correlated significantly with 
degree of discrimination in the other; running speed 
appeared to be a negatively accelerated, exponential 
function of sucrose concentration; optimal discrim- 
ination occurred for intermediate pairs of concen- 
trations. These results were in accord with implications 
derived from Spence’s interpretation of incentive mo- 
tivation.—Journal abstract. 

1318. Cumming, William W., Berryman, Robert, & 
Cohen, Leila R. (Columbia U.) Acquisition and trans- 
fer of zero-delay matching. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(2), 435-445.—6 birds were trained to match-to- 
sample with red, green, and blue stimuli on a zero-delay 
procedure in which the sample stimulus is presented and 
then removed at the same time the choice stimuli are 
presented. The acquisition functions for zero-delay 
matching show it to be a more difficult task for pigeons 
than simultaneous matching where the choice response 
can be made with the sample present. After 42 sessions 
with red, green, and blue stimuli, yellow stimuli were 
substituted wherever the blue stimuli had. appeared to 
test the transfer of the matching performance. The 
results from the transfer tests are considered in terms of 
a “coding hypothesis."—Journal abstract. 

1319. Deutsch, J. A., & Biederman, G. B. (New 
York U.) The monotonicity of the negative stimulus 
during learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 391- 
392.—To test explanations of why reversal of a more- 
trained discrimination is faster, rats were trained on 2 
discriminations simultaneously—1 discrimination re- 
ceived 9 trials per day while the other received 3 trials 
per day. The 2 negative cues were then paired. The 
usual prediction, based on the assumption of mon- 
otonicity of the acquisition of S- would be that the 
more trained $- would be more negative than the 
less-trained S-. However in a group trained for 9 days, 
10 out of 12 rats chose the more-trained negative 
stimulus, showing that its negativity is not monotonic 
throughout acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

1320. Hemmings, С. (U. Keele, North Staffordshire, 
U.K.) The effect of pretraining in the circle/square 
discrimination situation. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2- 
3), 212-216. 

1321. Koehler, John, Jr. (Indiana U.) The sched- 
uling of discriminative cues in successive discrimination 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 293-294. 
— The proportion of negative cues and the frequency of 
switching the discriminative cues in the presentation 
sequence of the successive discrimination paradigm 
were treated in a 2 X 2 design, having 9 rats per cell. In 
support of a suggestion by Hull, negative-to-positive 
cue ratios larger than 1 increased discrimination ac- 
curacy following pretraining with the positive cue. To a 
lesser extent, the data also suggested that infrequent cue 
switches led to better discrimination than frequent ones, 
a finding noted to be consistent with the cue ratio 
outcome but in disagreement with the Bush-Mosteller 
frequent cue switching principle.—Journal abstract. 

1322. Nevin, John А. (Swarthmore Coll.) Decision 
theory in studies of discrimination in animals. Science, 
1965, 150(3699), 1057.— The findings of these studies 
(see Boneau, Holland and Baker, 39:14474), namely 
that the tendency to respond to stimuli in which reward 
is never available is increased on trials immediately 
following reward, were found to be consistent with an 
application of the decision theory to the detection or 
recognition of stimuli in psychophysical experiments 
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with human Ss. The theory proved useful in integrating 
work on threshold processes in human psychophysics 
and provides a technique for evaluating the effects of 
rewards on response bias.—J. А. Lucker. 

1323. Schade, Alice F., & Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll) The relative difficulty of reversal and 
dimensional shifting as a function of overlearning. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 283-284.—Pigeons were 
trained in series of discriminative problems with stimuli 
differing both in color and shape, 1 dimension relevant 
and the other irrelevant in each problem. An over- 
learning-reversal effect for shape appeared late in the 
experiment, but color-reversal was retarded by over- 
training. Overtraining on shape retarded shift to color, 
but overtraining on color had no effect on shift to 
shape. Where reversal and shifting differed in difficulty, 
shifting was easier; the opposite relation was not 
produced by overtraining.—Journal abstract. 

1324. Sheridan, Charles L. (U. Alberta, Calgary) 
Interocular interaction of conflicting discrimination habits 
in the albino rat: A preliminary report. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(7), 303-304.—Shock-motivated albino 
rats promptly learned a reversal habit via 1 eye while 
retaining the original habit via the opposite eye, even 
though they previously had shown veridical interocular 
transfer in the same situation. Binocular tests revealed 
marked individual variations in conflicting-habit domi- 
nance.—Journal abstract. 

1325. Trapold, Milton A., & Fairlie, Jack. (U. 
Minnesota) Transfer of discrimination learning based 
asy contingent and noncontingent training procedures. 

'sychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 239-246.—An ex- 
periment was performed to determine the extent to 
which the transfer of discrimination training (DT) from 
1 response class to another depends upon the specific 
response classes employed. | group of Ss (rats) Ist 
received free operant DT (Stimulus! = light on, Stimu- 
lus? = light off) « on a horizontal bar-pressing response, 
while another group received noncontingent DT. Both 
groups then received DT with a vertical bar-pressing 
response, % of each group with the same Stimulus! and 
Stimulus? as in original training, the other % with the 
Stimulus! and Stimulus? reversed. Highly significant 
transfer was found for both original learning conditions 
and no significant differences could be detected in the 
amount of transfer in these 2 conditions. These results 
were interpreted as providing further evidence that the 
inter-response transfer of DT is not a matter of 
response generalization but involves a mediational 
process. Several possible mediational processes are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1326. Woodburne, Lloyd S. (U. Washington) Geo- 
metrical shape discrimination by ‘‘Saimiri sciureus.” 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 309-310.—Squirrel 
monkeys, saimiri sciureus, which had been previously 
trained on visual acuity determination, were presented 
with 6 different pairs of geometric shapes. 1 of each pair 
was slightly different from the other member. 4 animals 
in 2 apparatuses and tested by 2 different Es differ- 
entiated the 2 members of each pair 90% correct or 
better. In this differentiation they all demonstrated both 
effective learning sets and learning set reversal.—Journal 

abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


1327. Bolles, Robert C., & Warren, John A., 
Jr. (Hollins Coll.) The acquisition of bar press avoid- 
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ance as a function of shock intensity. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(7), 297-298.—6 groups of rats were 
trained in bar press avoidance using shocks of .10, .18, 
42, .80, 1.6 or 2.2 ma. Except for the .10 ma Ss, who 
performed poorly because such weak shocks failed to 
maintain their escape behavior, performance was 
negatively correlated with the shock intensity.—Journal 
abstract. 

1328. Brown, Judson S., Anderson, D. Chris, & 
Weiss, Carol G. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) Self-punitive 
behavior under conditions of massed practice. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
451-453.— Previous studies of self-punitive or vicious- 
circle behavior have shown that locomotor responses, 
originally motivated by escape from shock, resist 
extinction longer when shock is retained through some 
intermediate portion of the sequence than when it is 
entirely eliminated. A similar phenomenon is observed 
even when all escape and “punished” extinction trials 
are administered in a single session with only 20 sec. 
between successive trials. The unique consequence of 
massing is production of an earlier-than-normal di- 
vergence of extinction curves of punished and non- 
punished groups.— Journal abstract. 

1329. Campbell, Byron A., & Bloom, J. M. (Prince- 
tonU.) Relative aversiveness of noise and shock. Journal 
of prre ied & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
440-442.—Relative aversiveness of sound and shock 
was assessed in a spatial preference situation using 8 
levels of white noise (45-115 db. in 10-db steps) as 
standard stimuli. Each standard level was paired with 4 
or 5 comparison shock intensities, and proportion of 
time spent on noise and shock sides of the cage was 
recorded. Stimuli were defined as equally aversive when 
best-fitting straight lines indicated equal preference for 
noise and shock. Aversiveness of shock in volts in- 
creased linearly as a function of noise in decibels, and 
the maximum, usable, nondamaging level of noise was 
found to be far less aversive than shock intensities 
typically used in psychological research.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1330. Delprato, Dennis J., & Thompson, Richard 
W. (Ohio U.) Effect of electroconvulsive shock on 
passive avoidance learning with high and low intensity 
footshock. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 209- 
210.—A 2 x 2 factorial design was used to investigate 
the effects of electroconvulsive shock (ECS) and 
pp (PECS) on a passive avoidance response 
learned under 2 intensities of footshock (FS). There 
were no differential effects during acquisition, however, 
ECS and 0.3-ma groups extinguished faster than PECS 
and 2.0-ma groups.—Journal abstract. 

1331. Doty, Barbara A., & Doty, Larry A. (North 
Central Coll.) Drug facilitation of avoidance condi- 
tioning as a function of pretraining. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(9), 405-406.—Rats were treated with eserine, 
amphetamine or saline subsequently to each of 4 blocks 
of 10 trials on a simple avoidance problem. Ss in each 
treatment group were pretrained to | of 2 criteria on the 
learning task or received no pretraining. Posttrial 
eserine treatment improved performance in relation to 
amount of pretraining and affected untrained Ss most. 
Amphetamine administration facilitated performance 
equally among all training groups. Results are inter- 
preted in terms of differential drug involvement in 
trial-initiated neural processes.—Journal abstract. 
sd DL PN, Lauren K. (Claremont Graduate 

h.) Dissociation of conditioned emotional and avoid- 
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ance responses due to ECS. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(9), 385-386.—8 daily passive avoidance trials were 
given to 2 groups of rats punished either with footshock 
or electroconvulsive shock (ECS). The rats were com- 
pared in the learning of conditioned emotional re- 
sponses and avoidance learning. The results indicated a 
greater conditioning of emotionality under ECS than 
footshock. ECS, however, seemed to produce a dis- 
sociation between emotionality and avoidance since rats 
avoided ECS only slightly in comparison to footshock. 
The results are discussed in terms of their theoretical 
relevance.—Journal abstract. 

1333. Gibby, R. G., Gibby, R. G., Jr., Kish, G. B., & 
Theologus, G. C. (VA Hosp. Richmond, Va.) En- 
hancement of avoidance learning by strychnine sulfate. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 123-126,—Using a 
«1% solution of strychnine sulfate in normal saline the 
shock avoidance lever pressing of 3 groups of Wistar 
rats was tested with the following pre-trial intra- 
peritoneal injections: (1) 1 mg/kg of strychnine, (2) .5 
mg/kg of strychnine and (3) 1 mg/kg of normal saline. 
Over 4 successive test days avoidance learning as 
measured by latencies and number of avoidances was 
significantly enhanced in the 1-mg/kg strychnine group 
as compared. with the .5-mg/kg strychnine and saline 

roups. The latter 2 groups did not differ significantly 
rom each other.— Journal abstract. 

1334. Hurwitz, Н. M. (Birkbeck Coll.) Length of 
experimental session as a parameter of response rate 
under a non-discriminated avoidance schedule. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 247- 
249.—Following the stabilization of response rate under 
an avoidance schedule which was defined by 2 temporal 
parameters, the shock-shock interval and the interval by 
which each response postponed the onset of shock, the 
length of the experimental session was changed. It was 
found that after the Ss had been exposed to a longer 
session of avoidance schedule, their rates of response 
were considerably increased without a corresponding 
reduction in the number of shocks received.—Journal 
abstract. 

1335. Kaye, Herbert, & Cox, James. (Brown U.) 
Operant avoidance in rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta) 
during the first month of life. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(9), 371-372.—Standard procedures were used to 
shape the bar-pressing avoidance response in a rhesus 
infant within the Ist mo. of life. By overlapping the last 
sec. of a 15-sec tone with shock, termination of the tone 
was eventually sufficient stimulus change to reinforce 
successive approximations to the bar-press response. 8 
sessions of | hr. or less, given over a 12-day period, 
yielded apparent FR 2 schedule control, the 2 responses 
being required within the Ist 14 sec. of tone to 
terminate the tone and avoid the shock.—Journal 

bstract 

s 1336. Kostanek, D. J., & Sawrey, J. M. (San Jose 
State Coll.) Acquisition and extinction of shuttlebox 
avoidance with complex stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(9), 369-370.—Rats were given avoidance condi- 
tioning in a shuttlebox with a complex cue stimulus, 
serially or simultaneously presented during training and 
extinction in a counterbalanced design. The hypotheses 
tested were that mode of stimulus presentation during 
training would not affect rate of learning, and serial 
stimulus presentation during extinction would produce 
significantly slower extinction. Both hypotheses were 
supported. The results are interpreted in a fear 
reduction model.—Journal abstract. 
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1337. Powell, Barbara J., Martin, Louis K., & 
Kamano, Dennis K. (Galesburg State Res. Hosp.) 
Failure to find improved shuttle-box avoidance per- 
formance using D-amphetamine sulfate. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 330.—D-amphetamine sulfate was 
administered to rats in a shuttle-box avoidance task. 
While drug Ss did not differ from placebos in acqui- 
sition of the conditioned avoidance response, they did 
show an increase in general activity level as manifested 
by significantly more intertrial hurdle crossings. 
—Author abstract. 

1338. Stewart, Charles N., Abplanalp, Paul H., & 
Warren, J. M. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) Uncondi- 
tioned responses to electrical shock by cats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
449-451.—The method of constant stimuli was used to 
study the responses of 6 young adult cats to electrical 
shocks of varying intensity (.0 to 2.8 ma.), The 
functions obtained were compared with those obtained 
from Wistar rats by Kimble and indicated clearly that 
cats had a higher threshold for locomotor responses and 
a lower threshold for flinch responses than rats. The 
flinch threshold for cats as determined by the method of 
constant stimuli was lower than that reported by 
previous workers using the “up-and-down” method. 
—Journal abstract. 

1339. Thompson, Richard W., Koenigsberg, Lewis A., 
& Tennison, James C. (Ohio U.) Effects of age on 
learning and retention of an avoidance response in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1965, 60(3), 457-459.—Groups of 5 male and 5 female 
rats 25, 50, and 100 days old were trained to criteria of 
0, 2, or 10 conditioned avoidance responses (CAR), 
then extinguished and retrained to a criterion of 10 
CARs after 0, 50, or 100 days delay. 25-day-old Ss 
learned more slowly than 100-day-old Ss, Extinction 
data indicated retention only in 0 delay groups. 
Criterion 0 groups were inferior to Criterion 2 and 10 
groups in relearning indicating some retention from 
original learning for the latter 2 groups. Relearning was 
a function of age only for the 0 delay condition, 
25-day-old Ss being inferior to both 50- and 100-day-old 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

1340. Webster, C. D., Brimer, C. J., & Evonic, 
1. (Dalhousie U.) Factors affecting intersession facili- 
tation of avoidance learning in guinea-pigs. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(7), 291-292.—2 experiments were 
carried out to investigate shuttle-box avoidance learning 
in the guinea-pig. In Exp. l, shock intensity and 
intertrial interval (ITI) were varied according to a 2 X 2 
factorial design. Neither factor was found to affect 
Ist-session avoidance performance. However, Ss ini- 
tially trained with the long ITI showed a significant 
increase in avoidance performance when retested 48 hr. 
later. In Exp. II, there were 4 groups of Ss who initially 
received either, 10, 20, 50, or 100 training trials. АП 
animals were then given 5 further training sessions with 
an interval of 48 hr. intervening between each session. 
Although avoidance responding was low in all groups 
during the original training session, there was a marked 
improvement in subsequent sessions. This improvement 
occurred earlier with the 50 and 100 trial animals than 
with the 10 and 20 trial Ss.—Journal abstract. 

1341. Whittleton, J. C., Kostanek, D. J., & Sawrey, 
J. M. (San Jose State Coll) CS directionality and 
intensity in avoidance learning and extinction. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 415-416.—Rats were given 
avoidance conditioning and extinction in a shuttlebox 
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with simple and complex directional cue stimuli. The 
hypotheses were: increasingly complex cue stimuli 
would produce faster learning and slower extinction; 
and avoidance from conditioned stimulus source would 
produce faster learning and slower extinction. Results 
were analyzed by 2-way analysis of variance. All 
hypotheses were supported at p < .01. The results were 
interpreted in terms of Mowrer's (see 35:3093) fear- 
reduction theory and a drive-stimulus-reduction model. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


1342. Barrett, Robert J., Peyser, Charles S., & 
McHose, James H. (Southern Illinois U.) Effects of 
complete and incomplete reward reduction on a sub- 

uent response. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 
271-218.—4 groups of 6 rats received 48 M aes and 
36 postshift trials in an L-shaped double alley. Groups 
were differentiated by the amount of reward received in 
the Ist goal box (С) on each acquisition trial. In the 
postshift phase, 3 groups received test trials on which 
reward in G, was reduced by varying amounts. Anal- 
yses of 2nd alley speeds indicated facilitative effects of 
complete removal of reward in G, but not of in- 
complete reward reduction.—Journal abstract. 

1343. Brody, Arthur L. (Lehigh U.) Nonreinforce- 
ment in a noncorrection T maze. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 428-431.—The 
identity model which was tested states that response 
probability increases with reinforcement and remains 
unchanged with nonreinforcement. 3 groups of rats, 
having the same total number of trials on which water 
reinforcement could occur, differed in the total number 
of trials on which nonreinforcement could occur. While 
Significant changes within each group occurred from the 
Ist to the last 20%, of trials, there were no significant 
differences among the groups on the Ist 20%, last 20%, 
or over all trials. Stat-rat data were generated and 
showed good agreement with empirical data, It was 
concluded that nonreinforced trials acted as “blank” 
trials —Journal abstract. 

1344. Brown, Judson S., & Horsfall, Robert B. (U. 
Oregon) Speed contingent reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(7), 305-306.—A description is provided 
of a pellet dispenser that automatically reinforces a rat 
on each trial with an amount of food that is directly 
proportional to the speed with which the rat has 
traversed a runway. Preliminary data indicate that Ss 
reinforced on such a speed contingent basis run 
significantly faster and are less variable than yoked 
controls.—Journal abstract. 

1345. Capaldi, E. J., & Stanley, Larry R. (U. 

Texas) Percentage of reward vs. N-length in the runway. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(7), 263-264.—2 groups of 
13 rats each were trained in the runway for 205 trials. 
Group 61 received 61% rewarded trials and long 
N-lengths (the number of nonrewarded trials Occurring 
in succession without interruption by a rewarded trial), 
whereas Group 46 received 46% rewarded trials and 
short N-lengths. Group 61 was more resistant to 
extinction than Group 46, confirming previous findings 
in the discrete trial operant situation. The results of the 
present investigation employing extensive training were 
contrasted with those from investigations employing 
small numbers of acquisition trials.—Journal abstract. 

1346. Clayton, Keith N. (Vanderbilt U.) Noncor- 

rected-nonreward during widely-spaced T-maze prob- 
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ability learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 413 
414.— The effectiveness of noncorrected-nonreward in 
T-maze learning was assessed in 4 probability learning 
tasks in which different hypotheses regarding the effect 
of noncorrected-nonreward yielded different asymptotic 
predictions. It was found that the effectiveness of the 
event depends on the particular reward schedule used. 
Generally, the results support the conclusion that the 
role of noncorrected-nonreward depends on the S's past 
training experience even under conditions of widely- 
spaced training.—Journal abstract. 

1347. Lubow, R. E. (North Carolina State U., 
Raleigh) Latent inhibition: Effects of frequency of non- 
reinforced pre-exposure of the CS. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 454- 
457.—It has been found that nonreinforced pre- 
exposure to the to-be-conditioned stimulus results in a 
decrement in performance during the acquisition phase 
of a classical defensive leg response conditioning pro- 
cedure. The present study shows that: (a) this decrement 
is a function of the frequency of pre-exposure, (b) the 
size of the decrement remains constant over 4 days of 
acquisition training, and (c) the decrement as a function 
Of pre-exposure is not significant during extinction 
—Journal abstract. 

1348. McHose, James H., & Ludvigson, H. Wayne. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Role of reward magnitude and 
incomplete reduction of reward magnitude in the frustra- 
tion effect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
70(5), 490-495.—30 naive food-deprived (22-hr) male 
rats received 72 acquisition and 96 postshift trials in an 
L-shaped double-alley apparatus. In acquisition 16 Ss 
(Group 10) received 10 45-mg pellets in the Ist goal box 
(G,) on each trial, while 14 ES (Group 2) received 2 
E in G,. In every block of 6 postshift trials, Group 

received 2 pellets in G, on 3 trials and no reward on 3 
trials, while Group 10 received 10 pellets on 3 trials, 2 
pellets on 1 trial, and no reward on 2 trials. Both groups 
always received 2 pellets in the 2nd goal box. Final 
postshift speeds were inversely related to absolute 
(postshift) G, reward magnitude, but unrelated to 
expected (acquisition) reward magnitude.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1349, Meltzer, Donald; Merkler, Norman L., & 
Maxey, George C. (Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) Subject 
control of reinforcement density on an interval schedule. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 183-186.—Rats were 
trained on schedules in which the rate of responding in 
1 inter-reinforcement time (IS'T) determined the mini- 
mum duration of the following IS'T. The durations of 
the 4 ISTTs which were used were related in a simple 
arithmetic ratio; T, 2T, 3T, and 4T sec. For | group 
high rates in the current IS'T shortened the following 
IS'T from the basic value of 4T sec. A high response 
rate lengthened the next IS'T from the basic value of T 
sec. in the other group. Ss in each group were able to 
approximate the response rate which would result in 
maximum reinforcement density.—Journal abstract. 

1350. Mitchell, Kevin M., Perkins, Nancy P., & 
Perkins, Charles C., Jr. (Michigan State U.) Con- 
ditions affecting acquisition of observing responses in the 
absence of differential reward. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 435-437.—3 
groups of 6 rats were run in an E maze using Prokasy's 
technique to determine whether acquisition of observing 
теѕропѕеѕ (OR) depends on magnitude of food reward. 
Groups received 1, 5, or 25 pellet (.045 gm.) rewards on 
Ж their runs. OR was acquired most quickly by 25-pellet 
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group; 5-pellet group acquired OR; 1-pellet group did 
not. 8 Ss were run in Exp. II in which turns to the 
consistent side (OR) provided discriminative stimuli 30 
sec. before 20-pellet reward. Turns to the other side 
provided discriminative stimuli 10 sec. before reward. 
Turns to the consistent side increased significantly. 
—Journal abstract. 

1351. Morrison, Delmont. (U. Washington) Ageand 
light deprivation in relation to reinforcing effects of light 
onset. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1965, 60(3), 432-435.—The relationship. be- 
tween reinforcing effect of light onset, age of S, and 
conditions of deprivation for light onset was studied in 
100- and 200-day-old rats, presented with light contin- 
gent upon bar pressing. Light deprivation produced an 
increment in the duration of bar pressing but had no 
effect on its frequency in both age groups. This effect on 
duration was irreversible, and not enhanced by an 
additional period of deprivation. Younger Ss initially 
responded less than older Ss, but eventually this 
relationship reversed itself.—Journal abstract. 

1352. Randolph, John J., & Sewell, William R. (U. 
Alabama) Competitive conditioned reinforcement during 
differential reinforcement of low rates. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(9), 411-412.—3 pigeons were exposed 
to a fixed ratio-10 conditioned reinforcement probe 
superimposed over baselines generated by DRL sched- 
ules. Response rates increased when the probes were 
introduced.—Journal abstract. 

1353. Snapper, A. G., Schoenfeld, W. N., Ferraro, D. 
P., & Locke, B. (VA Hosp., NYC) Cardiac rate of the 
rat under a DRL and a non-contingent temporal schedule 
of reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
543-552.—2 experiments were conducted in an attempt 
to produce conditioning of the rat’s heart-rate response 
to periodic presentations of a positive reinforcer. In the 
Ist study, milk was presented once every 60 sec. to 2 Ss 
and once every 240 sec. to 2 other Ss. The uncon- 
ditioned cardiac response to the milk was an increase in 
cardiac rate, and, while it was shown that the increase 
became conditioned to auditory stimulation which 
accompanied the milk, no evidence of temporal condi- 
tioning was found. In the 2nd study, heart rates were 
observed during a DRL. reinforcement schedule for 
lever pressing. Once again, no evidence of temporal 
conditioning was found, although there was an in- 
dication that heart rate increases following reinforced 
ress responses were greater than following 


lever 
unreinforced presses.—Journal abstract. j 
1354. Spear, Norman E., & Hill, Winfred F. 
Simultan- 


(Rutgers U.) Adjustment to new reward: 
eous- and successive-contrast effects. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1965, 70(5), 510-519.—In 2 ex- 
periments, rats choosing between 2 rewards in a 
position discrimination experienced a change in either 
the quantity or quality of reward offered on the more 
favorable alternative (MFA) while reward on the less 
favorable alternative (LFA) was held constant. Ex- 
perience with the LFA and MFA was equated through- 
out by interspersing forced trials among free choices. 
Before the reward shift, (a) maximal choice of the MFA 
was attained more quickly the greater the reward there, 
and (b) running speed to the LFA was inversely related, 
and more sensitive than MFA speed, to magnitude of 
reward on the МЕА. After the reward shift, (a) all 
response measures eventually adjusted to the level of the 
base line control, though speed on the LFA did not 
adjust as readily as MFA speed, and (b) some tendency 
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appeared for speed on the MFA to initially undershoot 
(not statistically significant) the appropriate level when 
reward was drastically reduced there.—Journal abstract. 

1355. Storms, Lowell H., Boroczi, Georgi, & Broen, 
William E., Jr. (U. California, Los Angeles) Recovery 
from punishment of bar pressing maintained on fixed and 
variable interval reward schedules. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(7), 289-290,—24 rats maintained on 2 min. fixed 
interval (FI) food reward and 24 on 2 min. variable 
interval (VI) reward were shocked for every bar- 
pressing response until responding ceased. Shock dura- 
tions were .1, .2, .4, .8, 1.6, and 3.2 sec., with 4 Ss from 
each group assigned to each duration, The reinforce- 
ment schedules did not differ in number of shocks 
required to produce suppression of responding. How- 
ever, 2 wk. later in 3 retest sessions with reward but 
without punishment, the effects of punishment were 
more durable for the VI than for the FI schedule. 
Recovery of FI responding was a monotonic decreasing 
function of shock duration, while the least recovery of 
VI responding occurred at an intermediate duration, 4 
sec.—Journal abstract. 

1356. Wenrich, W. W., Cahoon, D. D., & Moher, R. 
H. (Roanoke Coll.) The positive reinforcing efficacy of 
a discriminative stimulus established under aversive condi- 
tions. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 383-384. 
—Studies of discriminative stimuli (DS) as conditioned 
reinforcers have typically considered DSs established in 
appetitive situations. In this project additional evidence 
is offered that DSs established under circumstances in 
which reinforcement stems from the removal of neg- 
atively reinforcing stimuli (the aversive situation) also 
have reinforcing efficacy.—Journal abstract. 

1357. Zeiler, Michael, & Price, Aida E. (Wellesley 
Coll.) Discrimination with variable interval and con- 
tinuous reinforcement schedules. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(7), 299-300.— Pigeons learned a 3-stimulus size 
discrimination with either continuous reinforcement 
and discrete trials or a variable interval schedule and 
free operant conditions. They were then given trans- 
position tests with other sets of 3 stimuli. While the 
procedures maintained different levels of accuracy in the 
discrimination of the training stimuli, both showed that 
behavior was controlled by the specific sizes of the 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


1358. Bruning, James L., Kintz, B. L., & Morgret, 
Morris K. (Ohio U.) Suppression of a learned response 
by punishment when an alternative learned response is 
provided. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(9), 399-400.—3 
groups of 16 rats were trained in а T -maze which 
contained a large reward in | arm and a small reward in 
the other. A forced choice technique insured that all Ss 
entered each arm of the maze an equal proportion of 
the time. After the Ss had learned to correctly choose 
the large reward side, the Ss in Group | were given a 1 
sec. mild shock (.2 та) upon entering the large reward 
goal box, Group 2 a 1 sec. strong shock (1.2 ma) and 
Group 3 a .2 ma shock which was gradually increased 
by .| ma on each succeeding block of 6 trials. The 
results indicated that: (1) During acquisition the Ss 
showed great reluctance to enter the arm containing 
small reward. (2) Presentation of shock to the Ss in 
Groups 2 and 3 suppressed the approach tendency to 
the large reward side. However, the Ss also refused to 
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go to the arm containing small reward.—Journal 
abstract. 

1359. Schiff, Donald. (New York U.) Resistance to 
extinction as a function of level of acquisition training and 
Stimulus alternations during extinction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1795-1796. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


1360. Beach, Frank A. (Ed.) (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Sex and behavior. NYC: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1965. 592 p. $9.75. h. 

1361. Clement, Paul W. (U. Utah) Factors in- 
fluencing inter-animal attraction among whitetail antelope 
squirrels (Citellus leucurus). Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1789. 

. 1362. Friedlander, C. P. (Chelsea Coll. Sci. & Tech. 
& St. Benedict's Sch., Ealing, England) Aggregation in 
cw asellus Linn. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 

.—346. 

1363. Von Frisch, Karl. Tanzsprache und Orien- 
tierung der Bienen. [Dance language and orientation in 
bees.] NYC: Springer-Verlag, 1965. 578 p. DM 48. 

1364. Hazlett, Brian A., & Bossert, William 
H. (Harvard U.) A statistical analysis of the aggressive 
communications systems of some hermit crabs. Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 357-373.—Intra-specific ag- 
posue interactions between individuals of 8 species of 

ermit crabs were observed. The displays and reactions 
to these displays during 1000 to 2000 interactions were 
recorded. These results were transferred to IBM punch 
cards and analyzed by computer. The repertoire of 
behaviors shown by recipient crabs, regardless of the 
puede act, was determined and the spectrum of acts 
ollowing each behavior pattern compared to this 
overall spectrum. Thus it was determined if, how much 
and in what way an act by 1 crab affected the behavior 
ofa recipient crab. Using information theory formulae, 
the average information transmitted by each display in 
each species was calculated. This varied from 035 
bits/display for Clibinarius tricolor to 0.52 bits/display 
for Pagurus marshi.—Awuthor abstract. 

1365. Hsiao, Sigmund. (Tulane U.) Effect of female 

variation on sexual satiation in the male rat. Journal of 

Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 

467-469.—45 male Ss divided into 3 groups, copulated 

either with “fresh” or “used” females introduced 

immediately after each ejaculation or with the “same” 
female lifted out and returned to them. Each group was 
further subdivided according to whether a fresh, used, 
or same female was provided after an exhaustion 
criterion of 45 min. was reached. The results indicated 
that changing partners before exhaustion had little 
effect on the response parameters relevant to mating. 
After exhaustion, fresh and used females rearoused 
activity and elicited 1-3 ejaculations.—Journal abstract. 
1366. Lent, P. C. Rutting behaviour in a barren- 

ground caribou population. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 

13(2-3), 259-264.—A mong the barren-ground caribou 

of northwest Alaska, migratory behavior was observed 

to continue throughout the breeding season. A peak of 
rutting activity occurred during the 3rd wk. of October 
in both 1960 and 1961. In contrast to non-migratory 
populations of Rangifer tarandus, there were no harems 
formed. Social groups were open and usually contained 
several mature males. Rutting activities of mature males 
were divisable into 2 phases: the preliminary, in which 
the males appear to test the estrous state of females, and 
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the tending phase, in which the male follows closely and 
defends a single cow. During both phases bulls directed 
towards cows a modified threat posture called the 
“threat-display.”—Author abstract. 

1367. Meier, G. W. (Nat. Inst. Health, San Juan, 
P.R.) Other data on the effects mane during 
rearing adult reproductive behaviour in the rhesus 
monke: Tasca mulatta). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(2-3), 228-231.—Data are reported on the repro- 
ductive behavior of 14 rhesus monkeys which had been 
reared from infancy in relative social isolation. The 10 
females were able to conceive; the 5 permitted to bear 
their youn; у core at term reacted to the offspring 
normally. The 4 males mated satisfactorily with species- 
typical positioning and, in 3 cases, sired offspring. The 
di erences between this behavior and that reported 
elsewhere are striking. The characteristics of the rearing 
conditions suggest the importance of visual an 
auditory contact in infancy and adolescence for the 
development of normal sexual behavior,—Author ab- 
stract. 

1368. Pepelko, William E., & Clegg, M. T. (USAF 
Sch. Aerospace Med., Brooks AFB, Tex.) Studies of 
mating behaviour and some factors influencing the sexual 

in the male sheep Ovis aries. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(2-3), 249-258.— Sexual responses of rams were 
recorded following individual exposure to an artificially 
induced oestrous ewe until 20 min. had passed with no 
mounts (criterion of sexual exhaustion). Following 
"sexual exhaustion," exposing the rams to a different, 
not recently mated ewe resulted in reinitiation of mating 
at or near original levels. Exposing the rams to the same 
or a different, recently mated ewe resulted in little 
further mating. Returning the same ewe at various time 
intervals post-exhaustion indicated that sexual respon- 
siveness increased rapidly in a few hr. However, a 
complete recovery could not be demonstrated even after 
2 wk. Electroejaculation had no effect upon subsequent 
mating performance.— Author abstract. 

1369. Powell, Guy C., & Nickerson, Richard B. 
(Dept. Fish & Game, Kodiak, Alaska) Aggregations 
n juvenile king crabs Paralithodes camtschatica 
(Tilesius) Kodiak, Alaska. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(2-3), 374-380.— Quantitative data of king crab pods 
were obtained by scuba divers interested in studying the 
early life history of this valuable commercial crustacean. 
From December through September spherical aggre- 
gates called “pods” composed of either 1- or 2-yr-old 
Juveniles occur throughout the coastal waters of Alaska. 
The behavior and structure of these widely separated 
pods appear to be identical, suggesting a genetic origin. 
Individual pods are composed of both male and female 
crabs of similar age. Younger post-larval crabs live 
solitarily among the protective niches of the bottom 
substrate before emerging to form aggregations. Groups 
of 4-yr-old and older crabs lose their spherical identity 
when they form large nomadic aggregates of various 
sizes and shapes.— Author abstract. 

1370. Woodrow, D. F. (Anti-locus Res. Cent., 
London, England) The responses of the African migra- 
tory locust Locusta migratoria migratorioides R. & F. to 
the chemical composition of the soil at oviposition. 
Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 348-356. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


1371. Allen, M. Delia, The ages of worker honeybees 
(Apis mellifera L.) engaged in “fanning” and in “shiver 
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dances." Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 347.—104 
marked workers fanning inside the hive were of all ages, 
whereas 28 marked workers observed to carry out 
"shiver dances" were all more than 2 wk. old. It is 
suggested that the shiver dances bore a definite relation- 
ship to foraging.—Author abstract. 

1372. Gilbert, A. B., & Wood-Gush, D. G. The 
control of the nesting behaviour of the domestic hen: III. 
The effect of cocaine in the post ovulatory follicle. Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 284-285.—The effect of the 
post-ovulatory follicle on nesting may be due to the 
release of a hormone or by afferent impulses from 
neural receptors in the follicle. The object was to 
determine whether afferent impulses are important. 
0.5-0.6 ml. of a 5% aqueous cocaine solution was 
injected into the post-ovulatory stalk. 10 out of 24 of 
the experimental birds had abnormal nestings, whereas 
only 2 out of 24 controls injected similarly with saline 
were affected. This difference is statistically significant. 
The results indicate that a neural component is involved 
in some way, but this does not exclude the possibility of 
endocrine mechanisms operating as well.—Author ab- 
stract. 

1373. Held, Richard. Plasticity in sensory-motor 
systems. Scientific American, 1965, 213(5), 84-94.—An 
animal's own movements change what it sees and hears. 
Laboratory experiments that tamper with this feedback 
loop show that it is a key to developing and maintaining 
spatial orientation in advanced mammals.—Journal 
abstract. 

1374. Myrberg, A. A. A descriptive analysis of the 
behaviour of the African cichlid fish, Pelmatochromis 
guentheri (Sauvage). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 
312-329.—The behavior of this. west African species is 
described throughout its life cycle. 15 individuals and 
their progeny were observed. The following are spe- 
cifically discussed: non-territorial and territorial pe- 
riods, courtship and pair formation, spawning, and the 
parental period. The latter deals with adult activities 
during the period of incubation (only the male orally 
incubates the eggs), the free-swimming phase of the 
young, and the parental color patterns during this latter 
phase. The chronological appearance of certain behav- 
ior responses and their associated color markings in the 
young are discussed. Finally, a behavioral and morpho- 
logical comparison is made between substrate brooding, 
and presently known oral-brooding cichlids. The results 
show that single dimensional changes in specific charac- 
ters give little insight into the evolution of oral 
incubation and that it is perhaps better to use the 
concept of "grades" (units of biological improvement 
characterizing certain adaptive levels) when dealing with 
the evolution of this process.—Author abstract. 

: 1375. Orlovski, С. N., & Shik, M. L. (Inst. 

Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) О standartnykh 
elementakh tsiklicheskogo dvizheniya. [On standard 
elements of cyclic movement.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(5), 
847-854.—An analysis of the experimental data and of 
the mechanism providing for the “standard character" 
of the motor components involved in cyclic movement. 
Dogs were used as Ss with employment of the method 
of “electromagnetic inhibition.” —J. D. London. 

1376. Shaw, Evelyn, & Tucker, Arlene. The op- 
tomotor reaction of schooling carangid fishes. Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(2-3), 330-336.—Carangid fishes 
were tested in an optomotor apparatus and their 
orientation to different kinds of stimuli was observed. 
The fish did not orient to any particular region of the 
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stimulus consisting of uniform black and white vertical 
stripes. The rpm of the fish was generally greater than 
the rpm of the drum. On the other hand, the fish 
oriented to the panel stimulus and tended to remain 
near it during the entire range of revolutions. The rpm 
of the fish closely followed the rpm of the drum. Certain 
features of the behavior of the fish in an optomotor 
apparatus are compared with certain features of school- 
ing under natural conditions.—Author abstract. 
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1377. Aries, Philippe. Centuries of childhood: A 
social history of family life. NYC: Vintage Books, 1965. 
447 p. Se pepe) Origmally published in French 
under the title L'Enfant et la Vie Familiale sous l'Ancien 
Régime by Librairie Plon, Paris, France (1960). 

1378. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander, & Birch, 
Herbert G. Your child is a person: A psychological 
approach to parenthood without guilt. NYC: Viking 
Press, 1965. 213 p. $4.75. 

1379. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) The new mar- 
riage: Pediatrics and psychology. American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, 1965, 110(3), 272-278.— Psycho: 
logical contributions to pediatrics are discussed with 
emphasis on early detection and treatment of childhood 
disturbances. Different therapeutic techniques are ap- 
plied to 4 symptom classes: behavioral therapy for 
phobias; guilt reduction for obsessions, psychosomatic 
disorders, nightmares, and rituals; chronic institutional 
support for schizophrenias; and extinguishing negative 
identifications when a child has identified with inade- 
quate parents.—4A. B. Warren. 

1380. Kearsley, Richard B. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) The social scientist and pediatrics. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1965, 110(3), 
270-271.—A plea for a more productive relationship 
between social science and pediatrics with the ambula- 
tory clinic proposed as the ideal meeting ground,—A, B. 
Warren. 

1381. Lohnes, Paul R. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Markov models for human development re- 
search. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 
322-327.—An approach to human development re- 
search which represents а methodological innovation 
for the field. The Markov model is suggested as a 
genuine process model capable of representing an 
on-going life process, such as the development of 
educational or vocational career patterns. The best 
Markov model which can be fitted to a developmental 

rocess may indicate the extent to which the process 
incorporates an internal logic or lawfulness, and also 
the actual part of the variance in the Markov variable at 
each transition point which requires explanation by 
prediction from external, independent variables.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

1382, Mussen, P. H. (Ed.) European research in 
cognitive development. Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, 1965, 30(2), 1-124.—A 
set of papers given at the International Conference on 
Intellective Processes by 8 European scholars. The 
content centers around cognitive development but is not 
specifically focused on a given area.—A. Barclay. 

*1383. Talbot, Nathan B. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Pediatric frontiers in developmental 
medicine. American Journal of Diseases of Children, 
1965, 110(3), 287-290.—The importance of social and 
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sychological factors in development has extensive 
implications for the future.—A. B. Warren. | 

1384. Watson, William. (U. Virginia) Observations 
on the contemporary family. American Journal of Dis- 
eases of Children, 1965, 110(3), 279-286.—Changes in 
the status of women and patterns of marriage affect 
pediatrics.—A. B. Warren. B 

1385. Work, Henry H., & Call, Justin D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) A guide to preventive child 
sychiatry: The art of parenthood. NYC: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1965. 215 p. $9.50. 


INFANCY 


1386. Bower, T. G. (Harvard U.) The determinants 
of perceptual unity in infancy. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(8), 323-324.— The central place of the problem 
of perceptual unity in perceptual theory is outlined and 
attempts to handle it at a theoretical level described. An 
investigation of the relative effectiveness of 3 of the 
classic Gestalt determinants, common fate, proximity 
and good continuation with 4-40 wk, old human infants 
indicates that only the Ist of these is initially effective, 
the others becoming more effective with age. These 
results are in accord with Brunswik's (1956) theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

1387. Call, Justin D. Newborn approach behaviour 
and early ego development. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 286-294.—A study of 
infant feeding behavior during the Ist 4 days of life was 
undertaken to determine whether adaptive patterns of 
response in which the infant used the snout region, 
posture, and hand-mouth coordination could be de- 
tected. Motion pictures were made of 11 breast-fed and 
6 bottle-fed infants. Anticipatory behavior was seen in 9 
out of 11 breast-fed and 4 of 6 bottle-fed infants, as 
early as the 4th feeding and as late as the 12th. Body 
contact between mother and child facilitated develop- 
ment of anticipatory behavior. Comment by Eleanor 
Galenson follows (294-295).—F. Auld. 

1388. Eisenberg, Rita B. Auditory behavior in the 
human neonate: I. Methodologic problems and the logical 
design of research procedures. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1965, 5(2), 159-177.—A feed-back System is 
utilized to parcel out the stimulus parameters of 
physiological noise, non-auditory external signals, and 
auditory signals. Pilot study data are presented to 
investigate the effectiveness of 6 acoustic parameters: 
sound intensity, sound duration, repetition rate, 
intersignal interval, frequency of tone, and band- 
width. (33 ref.)—J. A. Vernon. 

1389. Flament, Fanny. Analyses de quelques struc- 
tures gestuelles dans l'activité manipulative du nourrisson. 
[Analyses of some gestural structures in the mani- 
pulative activity of the suckling-infant.] Psychologie 
Francaise, 1965, 10(3), 265-276.—A longitudinal study 
was made of 34 infants during the Ist yr. of life to 
investigate the development of hand movements in the 
manipulation of a Gesell ring. Bilateral and unilateral 
movements symmetrical and asymmetrical in type were 

observed and compared at different ages.—C. J. Adkins. 

1390. Hershenson, Maurice E. (Yale U.) Visual 
discrimination of the human newborn. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1793. 

1391. Kestenberg, Judith S. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) The role of movement patterns 
in development: II. Flow of tension and effort. Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(4), 517-563.— This is the 
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2nd part of a study on motility in infancy, which 
analyzes rhythms of tension flow (see 39:9784).—J. Z. 
Elias. 

1392. Ribble, Margaret A. The rights of infants: 
Early psychological needs and their satisfaction. (2nd 
ed.). NYC: Columbia U. Press, 1965. 148 p. $4.95.— Ist 
edition published in 1943. 

1393. Schopler, Eric. (U. North Carolina Sch. 
Med.) Early infantile autism and receptor processes. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(4), 327-335. 
— The syndrome of early infantile autism is examined as 
a function of the widely reported clinical observations 
of deviant receptor preferences. These receptor devia- 
tions are compared with normal receptor hierarchies 
developing from near to distance receptor dominance. 
Available information is consistent with the view that 
infantile autism involves early sensory deprivation, 
resulting from an interaction between a constitutional 
deficiency, inhibiting certain reticular arousal functions, 
and parental understimulation. Some implications for 
research and treatment are discussed. (70 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 


CHILDHOOD 


1394. Edwards, J. B. Some studies of the moral 
development of children. Educational Research, 1965, 
7(3), 200-211.—Notes that more research is carried out 
on intellectual, rather than moral, development of 
children. Studies of McGrath, Hartshorne, Piaget, 
Havighurst, Allport, Gesell, Beller, and Swainson are 
reviewed. Recent studies by Hemming, Eysenck and 
Peters, Morris, and Bray are discussed. It is felt that 
carefully defined conceptual approaches must be de- 
veloped for studies into this difficult but important 
field.—R. J. Baldauf. 

1395. Huttenlocher, Janellen. (Harvard U.) Chil- 
dren’s intellectual development. Review of Educational 
Research, 1965, 35(2), 114-121.—2 topics have Бееп 
selected for discussion: (1) the child's acquisition of his 
native language, and (2) the development of his thinking 
processes between the age of 4 and 5 yr. and the 
beginning of adolescence.— P. D. Leedy. 

‚1396. Inger, Ivan B. (Washington U.) The relation- 
ship between parents’ child-rearing attitudes and their 
reports of child behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1777. 

1397. Jirásek, Jaroslav. Některé kvalitativní změny 
ve Vyvoji dětské figurální kresby. [Some qualitative 
changes in the development of children’s figure draw- 
ings.] Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1965, 9(4), 403- 
406.— The Ist important change in child's figure draw- 
ing 15 a transition from “cephalopod” to a figure with 
head, body and limbs; this occurs around the 5th yr. of 
age. In the Ist 3 grades children drew “analytically,” 
composing drawings from individual parts. Between the 
9-10 yr. there is a sudden change to "synthetic" 
drawing, probably because of rational and emotional 
processing of knowledge and experience which becomes 


integrated into the various images and drawings.—H. 
Bruml. 


1398. Kenney, Eleanore T. (Washington U.) Level 
of go development and authoritarianism of mothers with 
children who differ in IQ and school adjustment. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1777-1778. 

1399. McHugh, A. F. Age associations in children's 
figure drawings. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 429-431.—599 children, age 7-11, were asked to 
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draw both sex figures. Findings were presented for ages 
and sex of Ss and age assigned by the S to the drawing. 
"Data did not support Machover's hypotheses con- 
cerning age trends and differential identification with 
parental ages for both sexes at different ages." The data 
did suggest a relatively consistent relationship between 
age assigned and own age.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1400, Rieber, Morton. (Baylor U.) The effect of 
music on the activity level of children. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(8), 325-326.—The activity of 5 and 6 
yr. old children was measured in a specially designed 
playroom under conditions of silence and 2 types of 
music, fast and slow. Activity rates were higher during 
the intervals when music was played, with fast music 
having the more marked effect. Music did not affect the 
variability of activity, which showed a steady decline 
during the time spent in the room,—Journal abstract. 

1401. Shore, Milton F., Geiser, Robert L., & 
Wolman, Harold M. (Tufts New England Med, Cent., 
Boston, Mass.) Constructive uses of a hospital ex- 
perience. Children, 1965, 12(1), 3-8. 

1402. Von Hug-hellmuth, Hermine. The child's con- 
cept of death. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(4), 
499-516.—J. Z. Elias. 

1403. Waddington, Mary. (London Inst. Educ., 
England) Color blindness in young children. Educational 
Research, 1965, 7(3), 233-240.—1500 boys and 1200 
girls were tested, age 5-11. 76 boys and 7 girls were 
unable to perform adequately the test, which consisted 
of a sheet of white cardboard painted with colored 
pae None of the teachers of the children tested 
new of any child's color deficiency.—R. J. Baldauf. 

1404. Wolfenstein, Martha, & Kliman, Gilbert. 
(Eds.) Children and the death of a President: Multi- 
disciplinary studies. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1965. 256 p. $4.95. 

1405. Zaporozhets, A. V., & Neverovich, Ya. 
Z. (Eds.) Razvitie poznavatel’nykh i volevykh protses- 
sov y doshkol'nikov. [The development of cognitional 
and volitional processes in preschool children.) 
Moscow, USSR: Prosveshchenie, 1965. 420 p.—1. D. 
London. 


Learning 


1406. Coleman, James C., & Sandhu, Malathi, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Intelligence level and back- 
ground factors in learning disorders. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1965, 17(1), 69-70,—Background data on 364 Ss 
referred to a university remedial clinic for children were 
related to level of intelligence. Significant differences 
were found for referral problems, family background, 
health history, developmental problems, and behavior 
problems.—Journal abstract. — 

1407. Holt, John. How children fail. NYC: Delta 
Books, 1965. 181 p. $1.75(paper). 

1408. McCreary, Joyce Y. (U. Pittsburgh) Factors 
affecting the attainment of conjunctive and disjunctive 
concepts in third grade children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1794-1795. 

1409. Simon, Seymore; Ditrichs, Raymond, & 
Jamison, Nancy. (Northern Illinois U.) Vicarious 
learning of common and uncommon associations in 
children. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(8), 345-346. 
—The vicarious acquisition of common and uncommon 
verbal associations was studied in 347 children. Results 
indicated that a disposition for uncommon responding 
could pe learned vicariously and was dependent solely 
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on the model's performance; instructions to the model, 
as well as the presence or absence of vicarious reinforce- 
ment, were insignifcant variables. No systematic re- 
lationships were found between imitative behavior and 
scores derived from 3 children's personality scales. 
—Journal abstract. A 

1410. Welch, Ronald C., & Edwards, Charles W., 
Jr. (Indiana U.) A test of arithmetic principles, elemen- 
tary form. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1965, 41(5). 1-88.—"The purpose of the 
research was the construction and standardization of an 
evaluation instrument designed to measure the degree to 
which children in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 comprehend 
certain selected principles of the mathematics pro- 
gram." The monograph reviews the related literature, 
the procedures and techniques used in the study and the 
findings and results based on 1500 examinees in the 
delimited levels of instruction of a "relatively large 
suburban community in a midwestern state.” Findings 
and results were subjected to statistical analysis and to 
evaluation through selected authority judgments. "The 
instrument developed in this research had .88 reliability 
across the full range of ability levels and a range of 
reliability for the 4 ability levels of .72 to .77." (63- 
item bibliogr.)—/. Linnick. 


Abilities 


1411. Danford, Bart H. (U. Houston) Some cor- 
relates of two brief intelligence tests used by pediatri- 
cians. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1772-1773, 

1412. Epstein, Marvin. (Temple U.) An investigation 
of certain aspects of cognitive controls and reading 
comprehension. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 
1764. 
1413. Faigel, Harris C. (Andrews AFB, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Language disability. American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, 1965, 110(3), 258-264.—Of 256 
elementary school children 33 were word blind accord- 
ing to a set of 8 criteria. Origin, diagnosis, and 
treatment are discussed.—A. B. Warren. 

1414. Furth, Н. G., & Milgram, М. A. (Catholic 
U.) Verbal factors in performance on WISC similarities. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 2\(4),424-427,—A 
comparison of Wechsler's similarities subtest (SIM) 
with performance on comparable conceptual tasks usin, 
normal and educable retarded Ss, The results clustere 
around the average correlation within a restricted range 
regardless of age or IQ level. The results La pde ss that 
SIM was not an adequate measure of verbal conceptual 
ability in children.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1415. Gollin, Eugene S. Factors affecting conditional 
discrimination in children. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 422-427.—Pre- 
school and kindergarten children were trained in a 
discrimination reversal task and tested оп a conditional 
discrimination task. The correct cue was conditional 
upon which of 2 backgrounds was present. Among the 
factors which affected performance were number of 
successive presentations of each background condition, 
temporal distribution of training procedures, and age. 
Even when the youngest Ss (355-4 yr.) learned the 
discrimination reversal task, they were unable to trans- 
fer successfully to the conditional discrimination task. 
—Journal abstract. 

1416. Hatano, G., & Ito, Y. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
[Development of length measuring behavior.] Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 36(4), 184-196.—Length meas- 
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uring behavior of 71 Ist-3rd КР was investigated 
individually. Of 10 tasks, 4 were concerned with 
formation of schemata of measurement, i.e., the ability 
of S to judge the relative length of lines correctly by 
proper procedures, and 6 were with basic conceptions of 
measurement, e.g., conservation, transitivity, and elimi- 
nation or conversion of non-equivalent units. The 
results were as follows: 1) children applied a schema of 
measurement without comprehension of conceptions 
essential to it; 2) though measuring behavior of some 
children was facilitated by counting the number of 
units, they often made errors because they disregarded 
the size of each unit.—A. Barclay. 

1417. Long, Barbara H., & Henderson, Edmund 
H. (Goucher Coll.) Opinion formation and creativity in 
elementary school children. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(1), 219-223.—Significant relationships were found 
between opinion formation and fluency, flexibility and 
originality scores from Torrance's Lines Test among 
288 children in Grades 2-7. Grade in school had a 
significant effect ise opinion formation, flexibility, 
originality and elaboration scores, while sex had a 
Significant effect upon fluency and opinion scores. 
—Journal abstract. 

1418. Meece, R. Sherilyn, & Rosenblum, Sidney. (U. 
New Mexico) Conceptual thinking of sixth-grade chil- 
dren as corani) the Vigotsky Block Test. Psycho- 
eal Reports, 1965, 17(1), 195-202.—9 measures of 

- Vigotsky lock Test ormance were obtained from 
50 6th-grade girls with MA ranging from 8-14, Of 45 
intercorrelations obtained between the measures and 
MA, and among the measures themselves, 20 were 
significant (p = .01 or .05). In general, it was demon- 
strated that an increase in MA results in greater ability 
to verbalize the major concept involved in the Vigotsky 
test. MA was not related to the use of more “mature” 
types of approaches to the task or to the amount of 
time or the number of clues needed to complete it 
successfully, A formula was derived for obtaining the 4 
Vigotsky measures which contributed significantly to 
pens the MA of Ss from their test performance. 

е children's norms for the Vigotsky were also 


presented.—Journal abstract. 
1419. Muehl, S., Knott, J. R., & Benton, A. 
L. (Iowa U.) EEG abnorm: and psychological test 


performance in readin; disability. Cortex, 1965, 1(4 
434-440.—“59 Ss referred to University of ч 
Reading Clinic because of reading retardation were 
administered the WISC and an EEG. The EEG records 
were divided into 3 classifications: normal for age; 
abnormal with 14 and 6/sec positive Spike patterns; 
abnormal, other than 14 and 9 sec. The EEG groups 
were compared on Full Scale IQ, Verbal Performance 
IQ discrepancies and subtest patterns, and degree of 
reading retardation. The results revealed: (1) 63% of Ss 
had abnormal EEG records, with 14 and 6/sec positive 
spike [ене predominating, (2) no differences in Full 
Scale IQ, nor in Verbal Performance IQ discrepancies 
of subtest patterns among the groups, (3) a lesser degree 
of reading retardation associated with nonspecific ty, 
of EEG abnormality when compared with normal ÉEG 
and 14 and 6/sec positive spike groups." —R. Gunter. 
1420. Nagy, László. A tanulók probléma-felfog- 
ásának sajátosságai az ismeretek gyakorlati alkalmazása 
során. [Characteristics of problem-comprehension of 
school children during practical application of know- 
ledge.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(3), 425- 
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437.—"...examines the effect exerted on the actual- 
ization of knowledge by the level of the analytic- 
synthetic activity that is being displayed in the course of 
the analysis of the task and investigates the way the 
comprehension of problems is acted upon. Examining 
in detail the individual dissimilarities... the following 
levels of problem comprehension [are established]: 
Reproductive. comprehension...concrete operational 
comprehension. . . partial theoretical comprehension... 
full-scale comprehension of the problem."—£E. Fried- 


man. 
1421. Silverman, Doris K. (New York U.) Adaptive 
and creativity: A study of children's verbal- 

izations while painting. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1812. 


Personality 


1422. Delaney, Eva J. (Purdue U.) Parental ante- 
cedents of social aggression in young children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1763. 

1423. Loughmiller, Campbell. Wilderness Road. 
Austin, Tex: Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
1965. 137 p. $2.50. 

1424, Michaux, Léon. L'élargissement du domaine 
des iatres. [The expansion of the pedo- 

ychiatrists’ domain.] Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 

2(9), 257-259.— Factors relating to the increase in the 
number of maladjusted children: the advancement of 
ce (fewer deaths, more psychiatric sequelae follow- 
ing infections in infancy), advancement of prevention 
(from vaccination to rigid nutritional hygiene), un- 
Justified condemnation of educational discipline and 
efforts to adjust to an unreasonably demanding school. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1425. Moore, James E. (Purdue U.) Antecedents of 


remi and autonomy in young children. Dissertation 
A "viram 1965, 26(3), 1766. 


Patrick, S. M. (St. Augustine, Barberton, 
О.) Identifying the emotionally disturbed. Catholic 
School Journal, 1965, 65(8), 47-48.—Ss for this study 
were 10 2nd grade teachers from each of whose classes 
10 boys and 10 girls were randomly selected. Teachers 
rated these children on a rating scale. Shortly thereafter 
pupils were administered the California Test of Per- 
sonality. Results indicated that of the 200 pupils taking 
the test, 121 seemed to have maladjusted tendencies 
inasmuch as they were below the 50 percentile. 
Teachers’ judgments concurred with the California Test 
of Personality in 55% of the cases. Teachers overlooked 
27% of the children with maladjusted tendencies. In 
18.5% of the cases teachers’ ratings were in the opposite 
position to the California Test o Personality. Teachers 
Judgments were slightly more accurate for boys than for 
girls.—S. M. Amatora. 

1427. Steingart, Joyce N. (New York U.) An exper- 
imental investigation of the relationship between field 
articulation and anxiety in latency children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1783. 

.. 1428. Stogdill, Charles G. 
ices, Toronto Board Educ., Canada) | achieve- 
ment, learning ties and mental health. Canada's 
Mental Health, 1965, Suppl. No. 48, 1-17.—"'Unhealthy 
patterns can be Sa p and helped in school, if 
study and effort on the part of teachers are directed 
towards them." Behavioral and other symptoms such as 
conceptual, perceptual, and emotional difficulties which 
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can be seen as warning signs of abnormalities are listed and subsequent cognitive and personality functionin 


and explained.—M. D. Franzoni. 


Parent-Child Relations 


1429. Makita, Kiyoshi. The present situation of child 
psychiatry in Japan. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 
32(7-8), 223-233.—The situation in Japan is the result 
of the interaction between old and deep-rooted tradi- 
tions and the introduction of democratic principles after 
the war. Parent-child relationship is characterized by 
overprotection leading to lack of discipline and ulti- 
mately parental perfectionism. To understand the psy- 
chopathology of Japanese children, it is necessary to 
observe the excess of positive parental affect.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


ADOLESCENCE 


1430. Berdie, Ralph F., & Hood, Albert B. (U. 
Minnesota Student Counseling Bur.) Decisions for 
tomorrow: Plans of high school seniors for after gradu- 
ation. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1965. 
195 p. $4.75. 

1431. Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. 
Med.) A developmental approach to adolescence. Chil- 
dren, 1965; 12(4), 131-135. 

1432. Golburgh, Stephen J. (Ed.) (Northeastern 
U.) The experience of adolescence. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman Pub. Co., Inc., 1965. 114 p. $1.95(paper). 

1433. Grant, Bruce; Demos, George D., & Edwards, 
Willard. (California State Coll.) Guidance for youth. 
irons. Hl: Charles C Thomas, 1965. 113 p. 

.50. 

1434. Hamblett, Charles, & Deverson, Jane. Genera- 
tion X. Greenwich, Conn.: Gold Medal Books, 1964. 
191 p. $.50(paper). 

1435. Prien, Érich P., & Lee, Robert J. (U. Ak- 
ron) Analysis of ten criteria of student performance. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 273-274.—A factor 
analysis of 10 student activity dimensions (N = 48) 
yielded 3 factors named: social activities performance, 
structured achievement, and unstructured achievement. 
—Journal abstract. д 

1436. Sobańska, Julia. Problemy wzajemnych sto- 
sunków miedzy mlodzieza a rodzicami. [Relationships 
between adolescents and their parents.) Psychologia 
Wychowawcza, 1965, 8/22(3), 225-245.—An analysis of 
300 essays written by girls and boys, ages 12-18, showed 
that 78% of the group felt that their relationship with 
parents was somewhat unsatisfactory. The chief source 
of conflict for the 15-16 age group was the inability to 
get along with 1 of the parents. The quest for 
independence was the source of conflict for girls in the 
13-15 age group. Specific home practices (e.g. providing 
a democratic atmosphere, weaning from parental con- 
trol, helping the child develop self-control) are sug- 
gested for reducing the degree of conflict between the 
parent and his child —H. Kaczkowski. — 

1437. Weaver, Thomas Т. (U. Florida) Effects of 
positive and negative personality evaluations on the 


self-concepts of high school seniors. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1785-1786. 


ADULTHOOD 


1438. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr., & Orr, Helen 
K. (Emory U.) Maternal childrearing control history 


of 
the offspring. Psychological Reports, 1965, 171), 
259-272.—Perceived maternal childrearing practices 
were related to concept formation performance ob- 
tained under conditions involving negative social re- 
inforcement. College girls reporting low control-low 
nurturant ("ignoring" pattern) or high control-low 
nurturant (тееп: pattern) childrearing histories 
were conceptually inferior to those whose mothers were 
perceived as low control-high nurturant ("accepting"" 
pattern). Personality differences among childrearing 
groups were also reported for both males and females. 
It was proposed that poorer conceptual performance 
was obtained because a perceived “ignoring” mother- 
daughter relationship mediates an insensitivity to social 
reinforcement, whereas "rejected" females develop a 
special (disruptiyo) sensitivity to aversive social rein- 
forcement. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1439. Kelley, Paul R. (Purdue U.) Age changes in 
mental abilities and their life history antecedents. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1765. 

1440. McClusky, Howard Y. (U. Michigan) Psy- 
chology and Театр; Review of Educational Research, 
1965, 35(3), 191-200.—In spite of relative neglect, the 
psychology of adults continues to gain ground as à 
subject of systematic inquiry. The 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging and the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development are illustrative 
of the growing interest of the federal government in this. 
domain. Longitudinal studies provide the most con- 
vincing data related to change in abilities with age. Of 
particular relevance for any examination of the psychol- 
ogy of adults is the extent to which, and the circum- 
stances under which, resistance to change increases with 
age.— P. D. Leedy. 


GERONTOLOGY 


1441. Aldrich, C. Knight. Personality factors and 
mortality in the relocation of the aged. Gerontologist, 
1964, 4(2, pt. 1), 92-93.— This study strengthens earlier 
impressions "that among aged people руы, 
patterns of adaptation and specific types о emotional 
response to stress are significant determinants of sur- 
vival, particularly during a crucial period of 3 mo. 
following relocation." —J. A. Lucker, 

1442. Botwinick, Jack. Research problems and 
concepts in the study of aging. Gerontologist, 1964, 4(3, 
pt. 1), 121-129.—1 lentifies some of the limiting factors 
in research: speed of response, rigid behavior, and 
excessive cautiousness. 

1443. Davidson, Wayne R., & Kunze, Karl R. Psy- 
chological, social, and economic meanings of work in 
modern society: Their effects on the worker facing 
retirement. Gerontologist, 1965, 5(3, pt. 1), 129-133, 
159. 

1444. de Ajuriaguerra, J., Bellet-Muller, M. Rey, & 
Tissot, R. A propos de quelques problemes poses par le 
deficit operatoire de vieillards atteints de demence degen- 
erative en debut d’evolution. [Оп problems caused by 
“operational deficits” in elderly patients with degener- 
ative dementia at the beginning of its evolution.) 
Cortex, 1964, 1(2), 232-256.—‘The administration [to 
elderly Ss aged 65-89 yr.] of a series of operational tests 
[Concerning capacities normally acquired between ages 
6 and 14] conceived of by Piaget and Inhelder, and 
standardized by V. Bang, led to the following con- 
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clusions: The operational behavior of the aged and the 
senile demented is often identical with that of chil- 
dren....The operational activity of the aged and the 
senile demented differs from that of a child by a certain 
number of traits characteristic of pathological senilit 

[which were] (1) a tendency towards forgetfulness whic! 

must be distinguished from classical amnesia and which 
is manifested by forgetting orders, by faults in antici- 
patory representation, and by a difficulty in dealing with 
and staying aware of many different sorts of elements; 
(2) an abnormal emphasis on perceptive abilities . . .(3) 
fluctuations in efficiency....The patients can be 
grouped in 3 operational levels: prelude to formal 
reasoning; actual concrete operatory functioning; pre- 
functioning. In these 3 groups, 3 disintegrative processes 
seem to combine: a tendency towards lowering of the 
average age level of each result, a homogeneous 
operational leveling off with respect to age, and the 
appearance of specific instrumental factors".—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

1445. Garside, R. F., Kay, D. W., & Roth, Mar- 
tin. (U. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England) Old age 
mental disorders in Newcastle-upon-Tyne: III. A factorial 
study of medical, psychiatric and social characteristics. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(479), 939-946. 
—Factor analysis of 34 items derived from interviews 
with 267 elderly people living in their homes resulted in 
4 factors: general illness, isolation, income and social 
class, and an organic-functional factor. Bereavement 
seemed less significant than presumed, and loneliness 
was found to be more closely related to personality 
traits than to actual circumstances. Some personality 
deviations, especially dysthymia, seemed strongly asso- 
ciated with functional symptoms, self-pity, and previous 
mental illness. High income was negatively related to 
illness in general and positively with the absence of 
relatives —W. L. Wilkins. 

1446. Kent, Donald P. Aging: fact and fancy. Geron- 
tologist, 1965, 5(2),-51-56, 111.—Discusses the gap 
between the general perception and the facts of aging. 

1447. Lenzer, Anthony. (U. Michigan) Mobility 

. patterns among the aged, 1955-1960. Gerontologist, 
1965, 5(1, pt. 1), 12-15.—Discusses the mobility of 
older people compared with the rest of the pulation, 
the socioeconomic characteristics associated with 
greater or lesser movement among aged persons, and 
why older persons move.—M. D. Franzoni. 

1448. Maddox, G. L. (Duke U.) Fact and artifact: 
Evidence bearing on disengagement theory from the Duke 
Geriatrics Project. Human Development, 1965, 8(2-3), 
117-130.—In much of the research relating to the 
process of aging, the popular methodology was the 
cross-sectional analysis with measures of central tend- 
ency employed io describe the groups. This method 
tends to yield many artifacts rather than developing the 
actual facts about social and psychological aspects of 
aging and the process of successful aging. Even when 
one employs the longitudinal methods little improve- 
ment results as long as analysis of central tendencies of 

the characteristics is the principal technique. Data from 
the Duke University Geriatrics Project are presented to 
illustrate how these artifacts tend to develop and to 
suggest procedures with a significant probability of 
minimizing this problem.—J. L. Yager. 

1449. Maddox, George L. Disengagement theory: A 

critical evaluation. Gerontologist, 1964, 4(2, pt. 1), 

80-82, 103.—Identifies important issues which have 
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emerged in critical discussions about disengagement 
theory. 1 

1450. Palmore, Erdman B. Differences in the retire- 
ment patterns of men and women. Gerontologist, 1965, 
5(1, pt. 1), 4-8. 

1451. Pickett, Lloyd C. The development and pre-test 
of an instrument for assessing the status of senior citizens 
in Wyoming and some investigations of sampling and 
interview techniques. Gerontologist, 1964, 4(3, pt. 1), 
161-163. š - 

1452. Zinberg, Norman E. Geriatric psychiatry: 
Need and problems. Gerontologist, 1964, 4(3, pt. 1), 
130-135, 
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1453. Chu, Tsu-hsiang. [On the class nature of 
psychological phenomena.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1965, 32(3), 185-189.—The relative merits of the indi- 
vidual versus the social emphasis in the study of social 
problems and those of social psychology are discussed. 
In the past too much emphasis was placed on the 
former; it is time to shift the emphasis to the latter.—/. 
D. London. 

1454. Clark, John P. (U. Illinois) Isolation of the 
police: А comparison of the British and American 
situations. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & 
Police Science, 1965, 56(3), 307-319.— This large-scale 
survey (over 1300 respondents) of the social psychology 
of the police indicates a feeling of social isolation, lack 
of interaction with other social control agencies, and 
data which suggest “that the police knowingly perform 
their function somewhat differently than their own 
individual convictions or their perception of public 
desires would dictate.” —A. Eglash. 

1455. Hammes, J. A., Ahearn, T. R., & Keith, J. F., 
Jr. (U. Georgia) A chronology of two weeks’ fallout 
shelter confinement. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(4), 452-456.—Observer reports and diaries 
were kept on fallout shelter confinement for 15 male 
and 15 female Ss aged 7-66. “No evidence was found to 
indicate deleterious рока! or physiological 
effects as a result of the confinement test." —£. J. 
Kronenberger. 

1456. aep Willard W. (U. Minnesota) Social 
behavior of children. Review of Educational Research. 
1965, 35(2), 122-129.— Social behavior consists of 
activity elicited’ by stimuli emanating from people or 
activity which, in itself, possesses stimulus value for 
People. More than % of the literature in child psychol- 
ogy published since 1958 is concerned with some aspect 
of social behavior. 2 areas of research have been chosen 
for review: (a) the 
children’s behavior 
dren.— P. D. Leedy. 

1457. Homme, Lloyd E. (Westinghouse Corp. Res. 
Lab., Albuquerque, N. Mex.) Perspectives in psy- 
chology: XXIV. Control of coverants, the operants of the 
mind. Psychological Record, 1965, 15(4), 501-511. 
—Some of the consequences of assuming that private 
events obey the same laws as public ones are explored. 
Corollaries to this assumption are that knowledge of the 
topography of a response is not required to control its 
frequency, and that Premack's differential probability 
hypothesis can be exploited to control reinforcement 
contingencies. Preliminary indications are that behav- 


effects of social reinforcement on 
and (b) imitative behavior in chil- 
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ioristic analyses of private events are fruitful and will 
yield powerful tools in the control of other be- 
haviors.—Journal abstract. 

1458. Knutson, Andie L. (Inst. Human Develop- 
ment, U. California, Berkeley) The individual, society, 
and health behavior. NYC: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1965. 533 p. $6.50. 

1459. Marzolf, S. S. (Illinois State U.) Parent 
behavior as reported by college students. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 360-366.—2 samples of 
381 and 300 Ss completed a checklist of 58 items 
describing kinds of parent conduct. 1 sample had 
completed the Mf scale of the MMPI, 3 scales of the 
EPPS, and 2 scales of the 16 PF Questionnaire. The 
other sample had completed the Taylor MA scale, the 
MMPI K scale, and the Dogmatism Scale. A differ- 
ential item count was made comparing those scoring 
high and those scoring low on a trait. The results were 
presented in terms of number of items checked, ranking 
of items by men and women, inter-item differences, item 
responses and personality traits, and number of items 
reported and personality. Some of the findings were (1) 
students varied markedly in the number of items 
reported as characteristic of their parents, (2) desirable 
items were most frequently reported, (3) kinds of items 
related to personality characteristics were supported in 
about ¥ the items, and (4) self assurance of parents was 
especially related to scores on the 16 PF Ego Strength 
scale. It was mentioned that interpretation of the data 
was tempered by various limitations.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. . 

1460. Morant, R. B., & Maslow, A. H. (Brandeis 
U.) Art judgment and the judgment of others: A 
preliminary study. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 389-391.—The Maslow Art Test was admin- 
istered to 19 faculty members of a psychology depart- 
ment, Each $ was then asked to rate himself and his 
colleagues on a 7 point clinician-experimentalists scale 
and predict how well he and his colleagues had done on 
the art test. The experimentalists were more reluctant 
than the clinicians to do any ratings. Both experi- 
mentalists and clinicians predicted clinician superiority 
on the art test although the actual superiority was not 
significant. Clinicians were more accurate In predicting 
their own scores but were no better than experimental- 
ists in predicting the scores of others.—E. J. Kron- 


enberger. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


1461. Chaillou, J., & Delabre, M. A propos de la 
division d'une population en classes latentes et de 
'analyse factorielle. [A division of a population in 
latent classes and factorial analysis.] Bulletin d Etudes et 
Recherches — Psychologiques, 1964, 13(4), 259-275. 
L“, deals with the cases of divisibility of a population 
into latent classes; following a simplification introduced 
by Gibson, only frequencies and cofrequencies are used, 
In order that the solutions of the classical system 
effectively lead to a division into latent classes, inequal- 
ities must be met: these inequalities are written out and 
analyzed. The relation between the domain of appli- 
cation of factor analysis and latent classes analysis is 
explained; the following property is proved: if a 
population can be divided into g latent classes using a 
set of items these items can be analyzed using zd 
factors. The practical method given by Gibson in his 
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unpublished thesis is presented with an important 
simplification. "—Author abstract. 

1462. Fallers, Lloyd A. (U. Chicago) Bantu bu- 
reaucracy: А century of political evolution among the 
Basoga of Uganda. Chicago, Ill: U. Chicago Press, 
1965. 283 p. $5.00. 

1463. Jolivet, Bernard. Propos sur les loisirs. 
[Remarks оп leisure.] Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(3), 
73-100.—An attempt to delineate some of the positive 
aspects of increasing leisure. Leisure can and ought to 
be a central element in a vital culture. It can be an 
opening into consciousness, permitting the discovery of 
the pleasure of thinking. The means of mass com- 
munication will contribute greatly to this development. 
Education must become a preparation not only for 
work, but also for leisure. Ultimately, it does not seem 
possible that the organization of leisure can be left to 
the initiative of the individual. (28 refs.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 

1464. Menaker, Esther, & Menaker, William. (New 
York U.) Ego in evolution. NYC: Grove Press, Inc., 
1965. 266 p. $6.95. 

1465. Omar, Nasrin A., Eid, Suha K., Majdalani, 
May, & Lindgren, Henry C. (American U., Beirut, 
Lebanon) Tendermindedness in education, independence, 
and authoritarianism: A cross-cultural ишү, Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(1), 238.—Survey of Lebanese 
university students showed that scores on an attitude 
scale measuring tendermindedness in educational prac- 
tices were positively related to measures of attitudes 
characteristic of independent behavior, and negatively 
related to F-scale scores. These findings were consistent 
with those of previous studies in Brazil and the 
USA.—Author abstract. 

1466. Phillips, Herbert Р. (U. California) Thai 
peasant personality: The pateroing of interpersonal 
behavior in the village of Bang Chan. Berkeley, Calif.: U. 
California Press, 1965. 231 p. $6.00. 

1467. Prasad, Kali. (Delhi, India) Emotional in- 
tegration or social integration: A. social psychological 
analysis. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(1), 
11-29.—A posthumous paper analyzing the problem of 
national integration in India, and emphasizing the 
importance of philosophic and intellectual factors, as 
distinct from religious or emotional factors, in the 
successful solution of this problem. Some of the 
reorientation of values that must take place in India 
include: increased recognition of individual worth, 
improved social communication with understanding of 
others, cultivation of the scientific attitude, and produc- 
tion of new leadership. Specific suggestions, through 
educational institutions or techniques, are offered.—J. 
T. Cowles. 

1468. Rodman, Hyman. (Ed.) (Merrill-Palmer Inst., 
Detroit, Mich.) Marriage, family, and society: A 
reader. NYC: Random House, 1965. 302 p. $2.95(pa- 

T). 
S 1469. Schwebel, Milton. (Ed.) (New York U.) Be- 
havioral science and human survival. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Science & Behavior Books, Inc., 1965. 266 p. 

1470. Singer, J. David. (Ed.) (U. Michigan) Hu- 
man behavior and international politics: Contributions 
from the social-psychological sciences. Chicago, Ill.: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1965. 466 p. 

1471. Toban, Eileen. (New York U.) Sociocultural 
factors in fantasied symptom choice. Dissertation Ab- 


stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1813. 
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1472. Tomkins, Silvan. The psychology of commit- 
ment: І. The constructive role of violence and suffering 
for the individual and for his society. Journal of 
Psychology, Lahore, 1965, 2(2), 33-67. 

1473. Tomkins, Silvan, & McCarter, Robert. The 
psychology of commitment: II. Reactions to the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. Journal of Psychology. 
Lahore, 1965, 2(2), 68-108. 

1474. Wangh, Martin. National socialism and the 
genocide of the Jews. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 386-395.—The hardships of the 
1930-1933 depression evoked in German youth a 
childhood anxiety developed during the 1st World War. 
Anxiety had been caused by: separation from and defeat 
of fathers (soldiers), ШОУ of fathers to provide 
economic protection, and heightened anxieties of 
mothers. This revival of earlier anxieties made the 
German people г‹ ve to Nazi appeals. Comment by 
Henry Lowenfeld follows (396-398).—F. Auld. 

1475. Wiest, William M. (Reed Coll.) A quanti- 
tative extension of Heider's theory of cognitive balance 
applied to interpersonal perception and self-esteem. Psy- 
chological Monographs: General & Applied, 1965, 
79(14), 1-20.— Theories of itive balance (with the 
partial exception of Osgood & Tannenbaum's congruity 
model) assume only dichotomous measurement of 
relations among elements. To eliminate this restriction, 
a quantitative extension of Heider's theory is presented 
that enables systematic treatment of cognitive structures 
in which all relations among elements are continua 
rather than dichotomies. Sociometric-like ratings of 
classmates by 415 children (Grades 5, 6, and 7) support 
the quantitative model's prediction that (а) the magni- 
tude and sign of correlation between S's feelin toward 
a set of acquaintances, and his perception of a focal 

son's evaluation of these same persons, is a linear 
unction of S's attraction to the focal other (p « .0001), 
and (b) the extent to which S believes his evaluations of 
others are reciprocated by them is a positive function of 
his self-esteem 0x .0005).—Journal abstruct. 

1476. Zusne, Leonard. (U. Tulsa) Metaphysical par- 
allels of the study of values. Psychological Record, 1965, 
15(4), 537-543.—Spranger's 6 value regions, which 
underlie the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values 
(see 34:6747), are shown to have ancient Oriental 
teligious-philosophical antecedents and independent 
contemporary parallels: metaphysical, philosophical 
and psychological.— Journal abstract. Í 


Minority Groups 


1477. Begum, S. Shakeela, & Hafeez, A. (Ba 
Mysore, India) A study of individual and н oss 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(1), 35-46.— This 
study sought to discover differences in preferences for 
values, personal or social, among final-yr college 
students from 4 caste groups of South India: Brahmins. 
Lingayats, Vokkaligas, and Muslims. Statements 
expressing values were taken from definitions of 17 
single-word values (e.g., wealth, power, sincerity, 
courage), as gathered from college students. Another 
form of item presented pairs of the value words, The 

ranking of statements and words correlated .80. Differ- 
ences in patterns of value preferences for the several 
caste groups, and differences between self-ratings and 
ratings of others, are reported for each caste group. Sex 
differences, and differences between science students 
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and art students are also reported. The caste samples 
ranged from N = 33-N = 144.—J. T. Cowles. 

1478. Elliott, Merle H., & Badal, Alden W. (Oak- 
land Unified Sch. District, Calif.) Achievement and 
racial composition of schools. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 16(4), 158-166.—Control- 
ling for scholastic aptitude (measured by SCAT) and 
racial composition of schools, the educational achieve- 
ments (measured by STEP) were investigated in the 
cases of some 4700 Sth-grade pupils. Performance in 
reading was not related to racial composition in the.66 
Schools. Higher scores in mathematics tended to be 
made by pupils in schools with lower percentages of 


Negro pupils. Differences in writing were found in only 
the 2 "des (of 6) ability levels. No analyses by sex are 
reported.— 7. E. Newland. 


1479. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) The home- 
less man. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 391-394. 
—Recent studies bearing on the characteristics of the 
homeless man are reviewed. It is suggested that isola- 
tion of culturally determined personality factors of the 
homeless person be explored. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1480. Sheikh, Anees А. S-R analysis of stereotypes. 
Journal of Psychology, Lahore, 1965, 2(2), 122-132. 
—Analyzes racial stereotypes, the assumption that 
mas are verbal responses to certain stimuli, and 
that the strength of Stereotypes refers to “habit 
strength." Reference is made to prior studies in this 
field. (24-item bibliogr.)—J. E. Smith. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


1481. Clark, Edward T. (St. John's U., N.Y.) Status 
level of occupations chosen and rejected by middle and 
lower class boys and giris. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(1), 301-302.—The hypothesis that children’s occupa- 
tional choices are superior in status to the occupations 
they reject was supported by the occupational choices 
and rejections of 60 middle class boys and 49 girls and 
108 lower class boys, but not by those of the 107 lower 
class girls.—Journal abstract. 

1482. Rude, H. N. (Purdue U.) The effects of 
selected psychological and personal history factors related 
to employment status in a low income rural area. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1768. 


Religion 
1483. Bartemeier, Leo H. Healthy and unhealthy 
behavior, Journal of Religion & 


1484. Blake, John A. The com atibility of reason and 
faith. Journal of Religion & Faith 1 964, 4 1), 86-105. 
F., & Kennedy, Eugene C. The 
Ha a Personal growth in the candi- 
te, the seminarian and the priest. NYC: Sheed & 


cker. 
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_1487. Popov, A. Psikhologiya very. [Psychology of 
faith.] Nauka i Religiya, 1965, 6(3), 20-43 A deux 
sion of the development in childhood of religious 
feelings and the moral feelings stemming therefrom.—I. 
D. London. 

1488. Roberts, F. J. (U. Bristol, England) Some 
psychological factors in religious conversion. British 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(3), 
185-187.—A study was made of 43 theological students 
in order to define the factors which had affected their 
religious experience, in particular, their acquisition of 
belief. The influence of age, parental belief and family 
relationships, guilt, neuroticism and extraversion were 
considered. Those whose conversion was sudden and 
towards the faith of their parents were found to have 
high scores on the MPI neuroticism scale —Journal 
abstract. 

1489. Spinks, R. Stephens. Psychology and religion: 
An introduction to contemporary views. Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon Press, 1963. 221 p. $4.95. 

1490. Stubblefield, Harold W. The ministry and 
mental retardation. Journal of Religion & Health, 1964, 
3(2), 136-147.— The results of this study suggest that 
“the church must Ist ‘make sense’ of mental retardation 
in relation to Christian theology. Moreoever, parents of 
retarded persons need sensitive pastoral care to help 
them accept the child, to secure competent professional 
services, and to reconcile the event with their religious 
faith."—J. A. Lucker. 

1491. Vaughan, R. Р. (U. San Francisco) The in- 
fluence of religious affiliation on the MMPI scales. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 416-417.— 
**, ,investigate[s] the influence of Catholic vs. Protes- 
tant belief on the MMPI clinical and validating scales." 
162 Catholic and 103 Protestant male freshmen Ss were 
administered the MMPI. The groups differed signi- 
ficantly on the D, F, and Mf scales, Cross-validation 
gave similar results, Items with religious belief rather 
than moral conduct contributed to the differences.—E. 


J. Kronenberger. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


1492. Bieber, Irving, et al. Homosexuality: A psycho- 
analytic study of male homosexuals. NYC: Vintage 
Books, 1965. 358 p. $2.45(paper). 

1493. Hardy, Kenneth R. (Brigham Young U.) Sex- 
ual appetite and sexual drive: А reply. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 11-14.—A reply is made to a 
critique of the author’s previous paper, centering about 
2 major issues: (1) theoretical precision and objectivity 
and (2) contamination of theory with values. Response 
is also given to a variety of specific criticisms.—Journal 
abstract. ў 

1494. Levitt, E. E., & Brady, J. P. (Indiana U. Med. 
Cent.) - Sexual preferences in young adult males and some 
correlates. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 
347-354,—3 sets of 19 photographs representing sexual 
themes were presented to 68 male graduate students 
who were asked to rate each photograph according to 
the degree to which they found it sexually stimulating. 
Each S completed a background data sheet, EPPS, and 
a Sex Experiences Inventory. The concept of preference 
for sexual themes using photographic stimuli was 
established. An analysis was made of the various sexual 
themes. Nude and partially clad females were rated as 
high as photographs of sexual behavior. Photos of 
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female homosexual or autoerotic behavior were rated 
significantly higher than those showing male homo- 
sexual activity. Relationships between theme ratings 
and church attendance, size of community of residence, 
and age of puberty were presented. An unusual clus- 
tering of significant negative coefficients with endurance 
on the EPPS was discussed.— E. J. Kronenberger. 

1495. McDougall, Joyce. Introduction à un colloque 
sur l'homosexualité féminine. [Introduction to a dis- 
cussion on female homosexuality.] Revue Franqaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(4), 357-376.—Several lesbian 
patients who came for treatment for various reasons 
had depressions, [ое symptoms and work blocks in 
common. The father is seen either as non-existent or as 
brutal or disgusting. The patients identify on the anal 
level with the father-imago and with an anal phallus. 
The mother is idealized. Homosexuality is for these 
women a defense against being absorbed by the mother. 
By refusing themselves to the mother and offering 
themselves to another woman they deprive the mother 
of the anal phallus and castrate her. When the other 
woman is seen as the mother, the conflict begins again. 
A discussion by Geahchan, Lebovici, Stein, Fain, 
Green, Kestemberg and Pasche and a reply by the 
author follow.—L. W. Brandt. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


1496. Bem, Daryl J. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) An experimental analysis of self-persuasion. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 
199-218.—Self-descriptive statements known as beliefs 
and attitudes are often under the partial control of the 
individual's overt behavior and its apparent controlling 
variables. Since these public stimuli and responses are 
those which the socializing community itself must use 
initially in training the individual to “know himself,” 
the individual’s belief and attitude statements are 
functionally equivalent to those that an outside O 
would attribute to him, Direct control over an indi- 
vidual’s attitude statements is exerted by his own overt 
behavior and the stimulus conditions in which it 
occurs.—G. E. Rowland. 

1497. Bramal, Dana; Bell, James E., & Margulis, 
Stephen Т. (State U. New York) Attributing danger as 
a means of explaining one's fear. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 267-281.—It was hypoth- 
esized that when the belief that one is afraid is dissonant 
with his belief that the situation does not contain 
fear-arousing aspects, he will attempt to reduce the 
dissonance by searching for aspects of the situation that 
could be perceived as adequate cause for fear. Male 
college students responded to an attitude questionnaire 
then later were shown slides and movies while GSRs 
were recorded. Combined results are consistent with the 
hypothesis. The results are explained in a discus- 
sion.—G. E. Rowland. 

1498. Davis, Keith E., & Florquist, Caroline C. (U. 
Colorado) Perceived threat and dependence as determi- 
nants of the tactical usage of opinion conformity. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 1(3), 219-236.—1t 
was predicted that the degree of opinion conformity 
exhibited by workers to their supervisor’s opinions 
would be a joint function of the extent to which their 
dutcomes were dependent upon the supervisor's evalua- 
tion of them, and the degree to which the supervisor 
seemed likely to engage in uncalled for punitive attacks 
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upon his subordinants. Within high to moderate ranges 
of dependence, the more potentially punitive the super- 
visor, the greater the opinion conformity; within the 
low- or no-outcome dependence range, there would be 
greater conformity to the less potentially punitive 
supervisor. 2 measures of opinion conformity were 
devised—agreement with the supervisor's position and 
favorable evaluation of his arguments—but only the 
latter exhibited the predicted pattern. The investigators 
suggest that the discrepancy between the 2 conformity 
measures can be accounted for in terms of their 
potential costs when used as protective ploys.—E. E. 
Rowland. 

1499, Diab, Lutfy М. (American U., Beirut, Leba- 
non) Some limitations of existing scales in the measure- 
ment of social attitudes. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(2), 427-430.—Some of the problems involved in the 
measurement of social attitudes are pointed out and 
briefly discussed, with particular relevance to the 
measurement of apparently "moderate" or "neutral" 
attitudes, The concepts of latitude of acceptance and 
latitude of rejection developed by Sherif and Hovland, 
as well as the semantic differential procedure devised by 
Osgood, are critically evaluated and briefly commented 
upon in the light of recent research conducted by the 
writer on attitude measurement. Finally, a suggested 
Tevision and combination of present techniques is 
briefly described.—Journal abstract. 

1500. Epstein, Edmund N. (USN Submarine Med. 
Cent., New London, Conn.) Effects of the Cuban crisis 
upon attitudes related to war and peace. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 424-426.—Shifts in attitudes 
related to war and peace were observed after the Cuban 
crisis in 128 enlisted candidates for the US Naval 
Submarine Service.—Journal abstract. 

1501. Goldberg, Philip A., & Stark, Milton J. (Con- 
necticut Coll.) Johnson or Goldwater? Some personality 
and attitude correlates of political choice. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 627-631.—Personality and attitude 
correlates of political preference in the presidential 
election of 1964 were investigated. Goldwater sup- 
Porters were more authoritarian, more religious, more 
orthodox in their religious views and generally more 
guarded and conservative in their views. Johnson 
Supporters were more maladjusted as measured by the 
Донг Incomplete Sentences Blank and the MMPI. 

his last finding led to speculations about the nature of 
Psychometric and theoretical criteria and their relation- 
ship to liberalism-conservatism. The possibility of con- 
founding of assessment of unconventionality and mal- 
adjustment was discussed.—Journal abstract, 

1502. Gordon, Leonard V., & Medland, Francis 
F. (USA Personnel Res. Office, Washington, D.C.) 
Values associated with intentions of Cuban refugees to 
Pow in the 0.5, Army. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
f (1), 15-18.—Cuban officers and enlisted men, serving 
or brief periods in the US Army, were administered the 
Survey of Interpersonal Values during, respectively, 
their 10th and Sth wk. in the service. Several wk. later, 
toward the end of their periods of obligated service, 
they were asked to specify whether they wished to 
remain in the Army. For both groups, Conformity and 
Benevolence were positively associated and Independ- 

ence was negatively associated with desire to stay in the 

rmy. Results have implications for the prediction of 
military career orientation and possibly industrial turn- 
over.—Journal abstract. 


3. Hornstein, Harvey A. 


Columbia (Teachers College, 


U.) The effects of different magnitudes of 
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threat upon interpersonal bargaining. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1965, M3), 282-293.—The 
rationale underlying this study was that the success of 
threat is a positive | fries of the threatener's deterrent 
force. Deterrent force was said to increase as the 
absolute magnitude of threat potential increases, and as 
the discrepancy between one's own and one’s oppo- 
nent’s threat potential increases. However, the data do 
not support this view of deterrence. They do suggest 
that certain distributions of threat potential increase the 
likelihood of agreement. Also, the data support the 
notion that threat and aggression tend to lessen the 
probability of agreement, It was suggested that Ss 
perception of each other as equals or the fact that 
profits were fictional may have caused Ss to resist 
showing deferent behavior.—G. E. Rowland. 

1504. Insko, Chester A., Arkoff, Abe, & Insko, Verla 
М. (U. Hawaii) Effects of high and low fear-arousing 
communications opinions toward smoking. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, Y(3), 256-266. 
—The present study attempts to qualify the hypothesis 
that a high fear-arousing communication produces 
defensive reactions against thinking about the material 
contained in the communication. 2 communications, a 
high fear-arousing communication and a low fear- 
arousing communication, approximately equal in length 
(2100 words) and in amount of factual information, but 
differing in amount of stressful material, were used. 
Both of the communications were accompanied by 
illustrative slides and argued that smoking results in a 
number of disorders such as cancer. The low-stress 
communication presented the material factually and 
dispassionately; the high-stress communication made 
the material personally threatening. The experiment 
involved 2 dependent variables: opinion about future 
smoking behavior and opinion about the effect of 
smoking upon health, 4 independent variables were 
manipulated in the experiment: fear (high or low), time 
(immediately after ог 1 wk. after), academic aptitude 
(high, medium, or low), and sex. The Ss were 7th grade 
students. It was concluded that among nonsmoking 
adolescents high fear-arousing communications origi- 
nating from authoritative sources are initially more 
effective than low fear-arousing communications in 
producing opinion change about future smoking behav- 
lor.—G. E. Rowland. 

1505. Katz, Hannah; Cadoret, R. J., Huges, K. R., & 
Abbey, D. S. (U. Manitoba, Canada) Physiological 
correlates of and unacceptable attitude state- 
Sod од сш Reports, 1965, 17(1), 78. 


ool children were asked their flag preferences. Both 
the Union Jack and the Red Ensign were rated high, 
а Preference for the Union Jack. 
Appreciation of the US flag, although initially high in 
the lower grades, dropped off somewhat at the high 
school level. Results with the U. N. and Russian flags 
were very similar to those for American children: the U. 
N. showing steady growth in preference; the Soviet, 
Persistent rejection.—Journal abstract. 

‚1507. McLaughlin, Barry. Values in behavioral 
science. Journal of Religion & Health, 1965, 4(3), 
258-276.—In the issue of whether or not values are 
behavioral con ts, the position taken here is that they 
are part of a behavioral science, and are categories of 
intentionality. (68 ref.)—J. А, Lucker. 
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1508. Schuch, Erwin K., & Wildenmann, Ru- 
dolf. (Eds.) Zur Soziologie der Wahl. [On the soci- 
ology of voting.] Koln, Germany: Westdeutscher Ver- 
lag, 1965. 358 p. DM 17,00. 

1509. Sherif, M., & Sherif, Carolyn W. La méthode 
des catégories personnelles et les recherches sur les 
attitudes. [The Own Categories Technique and research 
on attitudes.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psy- 
chologiques, 1964, 13(4), 185-197.—"The Own Cate- 
gories Procedure is a general method for the study of 
social attitudes which avoids certain limitations inherent 
in many available models for attitude measurements 
and provides more information about the individual's 
attitude than most of them. The procedure yields 

uantitative indicators of the individual's attitude and 
the degree of its importance to him, through the 
number of categories he uses and the pattern of his 
judgments in the categories. The procedure, the theo- 
retical foundation and research findings are summarized 
as well as its utility in attitude research."— V. Sanua. 
: 1510. Sherif, Muzafer, & Hovland, Carl 1. Social 
judgment: Assimilation and contrast effects in com- 
munication and attitude change. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale U. Press, 1965. 218 p. $1.45(paper).—Originally 
published in hard cover by Yale U. Press, 1961 (see 
37:6591). 

1511. Tkacik, Arnold, Conscience: Conscious and 
носова іи. Journal of Religion & Faith, 1964, 4(1), 

1512. Wilson, Warner R. (U. Hawaii) Relation of 
sexual behaviors, values, and conflicts to avowed hap- 
piness. Psychological Жер: 1965, 17(2), 371-378.—А 
questionnaire study of 101 college students related 
attitudes toward sexual intimacy to adjustment, 
measured by avowed happiness, and to religiosity. 
Religiosity correlated negatively with liberality and 
positively with happiness (r = .33,р < .001). Other 
trends suggested a relation between unhappiness and 
several measures of liberality and conflict. The results 
support other studies in showing a small relationship 
between adjustment and adherence to traditional, 
conservative values. Data are discussed in terms of 
different theories of the role of value conflicts in the 
etiology of neurosis. Other findings show that in Hawaii 
Caucasians are more liberal than Orientals, males are 
more liberal than females, estimates of parental outlook 
are less liberal than S's ideal behavior, and S's own 
behavior is more liberal than his ideal (in boys only) 
and more conservative than what his peers are believed 
to accept (in girls only).—Journal abstract. 

1513. Zavalloni, Marisa. Types directs contre types 
indirects de jugement et échelles socio-psychologiques. 
[Direct type and indirect type of judgment and the 
оу holonal scales.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recher- 
ches Psychologiques, 1964, 13(4), 199-210.—“Ап analy- 
sis of structural relations between judgment and atti- 
tudes suggest that the psycho-social scales obtained by 
judges favorable and unfavorable towards a given issue 
will be symmetrical in a direct ty of judgment and 
opposed in an indirect type of judgment." —Author 
uet 
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1514. Applewhite, Philip B. (Yale U.) Organiza- 
tional behavior. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1965. 168 p. $7.95. : y 

1515. Boyd, Robert D. (U. Wisconsin) The group as 
a sotiopsychological setting for learning. Review of 
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Educational Research, 1965, 35(3), 209-217.— The 
author has attempted to report research that pertains to 
basic conceptual threads that have been woven into the 
study of the small, face-to-face instructional group. A 
paradigm was proposed to account for the dynamic 
relationships among variables, by structuring input, 

ration, and output phases. Within each of these 
phases were reported a selected group of recent research 
studies and new books in the field. The author's intent 
was to highlight some of the recent advances in 
small-group research as such research applies to the 
adult instruction group.—P. D. Leedy. 

1516. Faucheux, C., & Thibaut, J. L’approche clini- 
que et experimentale de la genése des normes contrac- 
tuelles dans différentes conditions de conflict et de 
menace. [The clinical and experimental approach to the 
genesis of contractual norms in different conditions of 
conflict and threat.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches 
Psychologiques, 1964, 13(4), 225-243.—The internal 
threat comes from a conflict of interest which is 
generated among the powerless members who feel that 
powerful members will not share common income. The 
external threat comes from external alternatives which 
make the powerful members fear that powerless mem- 
bers will leave the group. Given such a situation it is 
hypothesized that the powerful members appeal to 
loyalty norms and the powerless members to equity 
norms; but only when both threats are equally high isa 
contractual activity possible. The theory is tested in an 
experiment and the results confirming the hypotheses 
are discussed.— V. Sanua. 

1517. Findley, Warren G. Group vs. individual socio- 
metric relations, Journal of Psychology, Lahore, 1965, 
2(2), 25-32.—Demonstrates sociometric data as a 
means of evaluating the general.level of mutual accept- 
ance of individuals in a group, proceeding on the 
assumption that those groups are best in which there 
are no isolates. The mathematical formula, Index of 
Group Assimilation, is used: A formula for computing 
the index in a particular case is also presented.—J. £. 
Smith. 

1518. Flament, C. Réseaux de communication et 
structures de groupe. [Communication patterns and 
group structure.] Paris, France: Dunod, 1965. 196 p. 

1519. Frankfurt, Leslie P. (American U.) The role 
of some individual and interpersonal factors on the 
acquaintance process. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 


1809. 

1520. Greenberg, B. S. (Michigan State U.) Voting 
intentions, election expectations and exposure to cam- 
paign information. Journal of Communications, 1965, 
15(3), 149-160.—This study focuses on the inter- 
relationships among 4 variable classes; the conditions 
which predispose an individual to be interested in an 
election, the decision to vote, the individual's erception 
that he is voting with the winning or losing side, and the 
magnitude of exposure to campaign communications. 
The findings indicate that those who thought the side 
they supported would win had been exposed to sig- 
nificantly more campaign information than the others. 
Also, during any single time period those with con- 
sistent cognitions and high exposure to campaign 
information engage in less seeking than those with 
consistent cognitions and low exposure levels.—P. 
Federman. А 

1521. Gruen, Walter. (УА Hosp., Canandaigua, 
N.Y.) A contribution toward understanding of ve- 
ness in small groups. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 
311-322.—To highlight the importance of internal - 
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representations of group processes, group cohesiveness 
was investigated in 2 independent ways: by a behavioral 
measure and through cognitive impressions of members 
using 4 new measures designed to tap cognitive images 
of group structure and member interaction. 10 face- 
Motto roups, totalling 154 members, were carefully 
Observed to obtain behavioral ratings of cohesiveness 
which were measured by a questionnaire. 2 of the new 
measures correlated significantly with the behavior 
ratings, 1 relation was curvilinear, and 1 was contami- 
nated by sex and age. Only 1 of 8 previously reported 
cohesiveness tests correlated with the rating, and 2 
others did when the sample was shrunk to 7 more 
homogeneous groups. The results confirm the im- 
portance of cognitive mediators of group behavior, 
when real face-to-face groups are studied.—Journal 
abstract. 

1522. Khan, Taswir А. Experimental study of grou 
influences upon individual judgement. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Lahore, 1965, 2(2), 133-144.—3 groups of Ss were 
used: 1 control group, 15 Ss; 2 experimental groups, 10 
Ss each. There were 3 teams of trained Ss. From 12 
pairs of cards with 1 containing a standard line and the 
other containing 3 comparison lines, Ss were to state the 
number of the line equal to the standard. The trained Ss 
were to speak sometimes AN and sometimes 
incorrectly, having been previously told on what 
numbers to speak incorrectly. Results; control group 
error, 4.8%, and in experimental groups | and 2, 35.76; 
and 42.9%, respectively; correct estimates in exper- 
imental groups 1 and 2, 52.9% and 57.1%, respectively; 
other responses on critical trials in experimental group, 
11.4% while no such responses existed in the 2nd 
group.—J. E. Smith. 

1523. Krauss, Robert M. (New York О.) An experi- 
mental study of the effects of structural and attitudinal 
factors on poems bargaining. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1810. ' 

1524. Little, Kenneth B. (U. Denver) Personal 
space. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, 
1(3), 237-247.— Personal space may be defined as the 
area immediately surrounding the individual in which 
the majority of his interactions with others take place; it 
has no fixed geographic reference points, moves about 
With the individual, and expands and contracts under 
varying conditions. The Ist hypothesis was that inter- 
actions between 2 persons classified variously as friends, 

x acquaintances, or as strangers would take place at an 
» Increasing rank order of distances. The 2nd hypothesis 
was that average interaction distances would increase 
with increased ap analy of the setting, i.e., as the 
transaction shifted from a living room to an office, to a 
Street corner. It was found that perceived interaction 
distances in a dyad are markedly influenced by the 
degree of acquaintance of the 2 members, and similarly, 
the setting in which the meeting takes place will in turn 
influence the perceived interaction distance between 
dyad members, a conclusion substantially verified for 
female Os, but less so for males —G. E. Rowland. 

1525. McClintock, Charles G. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Group support, satisfaction, and the behaviour 
profiles of group members. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(3), 169-174.— The response 
profiles of individuals systematically supported and 
nonsupported by other group members are compared to 

determine the effects of social reinforcement upon 
behavior. These profiles are in turn contrasted with 
those reported by Bales for groups in which members 
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report high and low satisfaction with the group's 
Баната and also with the combined behavior 
profiles of 24 groups, the latter serving as a "normative 
group." The comparisons indicate that individuals in 
the support and satisfaction conditions make more 
positive affect and directive responses than individuals 
in the normative, nonsupported and dissatisfied condi- 
tions, whereas individuals in the nonsupported and 
dissatisfied conditions make more inquiries and negative 
affect responses than those in the other 3 conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

1526. Moran, Gary. (U. Montana) Group cohesion 
and conformity behavior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(2), 465-466.—Group differences in levels of cohesion 
and motivation were unrelated to conformity to social 
pressure in a peut perceptual situation thereby 
failing to support Festinger's cohesion theory.—Journal 
abstract. 

1527. Rosenfeld, Howard M. (U. Kansas) Effect of 
an approval-seeking induction on intei al proximity. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 120-122.— To deter- 
mine whether interpersonal d is used as an 
instrumental act for the attainment of social approval 
female Ss were assigned approval-secking or approval- 
avoiding roles and were compared for their subsequent 
proximity to a female confederate in an otherwise 
unstructured social situation. Approval-seeking Ss 
positioned themselves significantly closer to the confed- 
erate. Angles of confrontation did not differ between 
the experimental groups. The study was interpreted as a 
Ist step in the development of a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of expressions of positive interpersonal affect in 
informal interaction.—Journal abstract. 

1528. Willis, Richard H. (Washington U.) Social 
influence, information processing, and net conformity in 
dyads. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 147-156.—A 
2X2 x 2 orthogonal design was em loyed to investi- 
gate 2 modes of instructional set (Information Proces- 
sing and Social Influence), 2 levels of perceived task 
competence (Subject Superior and Partner Superior), 
and sex of Ss. The Information Processing set stressed 
S's use of cues about the partner's performance to 
improve his own initial performance, while the Social 
Influence set presented the experiment as one on 
suggestibility. The primary hypothesis was that there 
would be a greater difference in net conformity to 
partners between the 2 competence conditions under the 
Information Processing set than under the Social 
Influence set. This hypothesis was confirmed. Data were 
analyzed in terms of the diamond model of social 
response. The confirmation of the primary hypothesis is 
interpreted as the result of the joint effects of perceived 
instrumentality and acceptability as a means of partner 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 


Leadership 


1529. Binder, Burton R., & Tere- 
binski, Stanley J. (New York U.) Leadership selection 
when uncertainty is minimal. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 


were reinforced on a partial schedule, but in the present 


for his decisions. Partly, it appeared, because of an 
experimental artifact, fit for predictions from the model 
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were obtained for only 1 of 2 sets of Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


1530. Braine, Martin D. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res., Washington, D.C.) Inferring a grammar from 
responses: Discussion of Gough and al's comment. 
Psychonomic Science,, 1965, 6), 241-242.—In the light 
of Gough and Segal’s comments, a more detailed 
discussion is presented of various lines of argument 
which lead to the conclusion that the regularities 
learned in a previous experiment are not adequately 
represented by rules of the kinds permitted in finite state 
grammars. Some evidence against a proposed transform 
grammar is also reported.—Journal abstract. 

1531, Clark, Herbert H. (Johns Hopkins U.) Some 
structural properties of simple active and passive sen- 
tences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1965, 4(5), 365-370.—"2 groups of 60 Ss were given 
sentence-frames and asked to generate sentences. Infor- 
mational uncertainty of the words Ss used in these 
sentence-frames was used as a measure of diversity. The 
results were: (1) In the active sentence, the actor had 
much less uncertainty than the verb and object. The 
actor varied relatively independently of the verb and 
object, which covaried more as a unit. (2) In the passive 
sentence, the object..., verb, and actor did not show 
noticeably different uncertainties. The object and verb 
constrained each other more than the actor constrained 
either of them; however, the actor was constrained 
considerably by the verb, (3) The Ss did not treat the 
passive sentence-frame simply as a transformed active 
sentence-frame...the results argue for a uential 
left-to-right generation of sentences.” —E. G. Aiken. 

1532. Fodor, J. A., & Bever, T. G. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) The psychological reality of linguistic 
segments. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1965, 4(5), 414-420.— "Experimentation with the sub- 
jective location of clicks heard during speech supports 
the following conclusions: (1) Clicks are attracted 
towards the nearest major syntactic boundaries in 
sentential material. (2) The number of correct responses 
is significantly higher in the case of clicks located at 
major segment boundaries than in the case of clicks 
located within segments. (3) These results are consistent 
with. the view that the segments marked by formal 
constituent structure analysis in fact function as per- 
ceptual units and that the click displacement is an effect 
which insures the integrity of these units. (4) The 
distribution of acoustic pauses in the sentential material 
does not account for the observed distribution of errors. 
(5) There is a slight tendency to prepose responses to 
Clicks in sentences. This tendency is reversed during 
later stages of the experimental session. Both these 
effects are asymmetrical for the 2 ears. — 
abstract. Res. Office 

1533. Hanna, W. J. (Special Operations Res. , 
Washington, D.C.) Environmental change and verba 
stability. Journal of Communications, 1965, 153). 
136-148 —The issue in this study involves the changes 
of formal political communications of the Soviet elite's 
environment, The research design focuses on changes 
over time and tests the significance of changes. The data 
for the study were collected from a sample of 120 
speeches made by Soviet delegates to the U. . Security 

ouncil. The conclusion was reached that the Soviet 
delegates’ political communications did not basically 
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change during the period 1946-1960, but temporary 
piro xcd танца d 

А р, |. Révész und die Sprachevolu- 
tion. [Révész and language evolution.] Dist Psycho- 
logica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(4), 329-351.—Successful 
achievement of the connection between subhuman and 
human levels of communication makes Révész’ theor 
of language evolution the obvious starting point for ail 
further research on this subject. This Жыр rants 
the accuracy of the claim that the imperative was the Ist 
form of proper human language. The shortcomings of 
Révész’ theory was cited.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1535. Williams, F., & Sundene, Barbara. (U. Wis- 

consin) А field study in effects of a public relations 

. Journal of Communications, 1965, 15(3), 
161-170.—The effects of a public relations speech used 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Company was assessed in 
terms of the responses to both the instrumental and 
consummatory effects of the speech and the relation- 
ships between such responses. Results indicated that the 
8 gained а number of instrumental effects and that 
there was a weak relationship between instrumental and 
consummatory effects.—P. Federman. { 


Psycholinguistics 


1536. Bouillut, Jean. Quelques types de transforma- 
tions Пир! dans les résumés analytiques. [Some 
types of linguistic transformations in ana lytical sum- 
maries.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Rechercher Piycholo iques, 
1964, 13(4), 211-223.—"A. hypothetipa model (ог 
psychological behavior involved in abstracting texts is 
presented using a descriptive study of such a behavior 
among students required to take notes from a psy- 
chological text. The typolo; obtained leads to distin- 
guish between simple transformation and transform- 
ations having a variable degree of complexity (i.e., 
combinations of several simp е transformations). Then 
a comparison is outlined with тоге fundamental 
intellectual processes having various denominations 
such as reasoning, creativity, etc," —Author abstract. 

1537. Cook, li ferd, Коу B., Jr., & 
Wieland, Betty A. (VA Hosp., Houston, ex.) Effects 
of idiodynamic set and stimulus characteristics on nu- 
meral m associates. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(2), 583-589.—3 groups of 60 and 1 group of 100 Ss 
associated to word lists which varied in the order of 
occurrence of 4 numeral homonyms (e^ eight-ate), in 
the position of an unambiguous numera (viz., three) in 
the stimulus list, and in the number of intervening 
non-numeral stimulus words, Numeral responses were 
facilitated in a non-specific manner by the unambiguous 
numeral and a decreased interval between (ће 
numeral stimulus words. Individual differences in а 
contrast-logical coordinate idiodynamic set were signi- 
ficantly related to the numeral response tendency. It was 
concluded that word association responses are deter- 

ined by the interaction between transient. stimulus 
effects and enduring characteristics of individual Ss. 


Journal шп, Albert. (U. California, Los An: 
Communication length as an X 
pes attitude. Psychological V e 1965, 172). 
519-522. —]t was hypothesized that communications 
abbut liked objects are longer than communications 
bout disliked objects. Ss wrote letters of pecie 
dation about d and disliked people under conditions 


where the topics to be covered in the letter were 
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minimally or partially specified. The hypothesis was 
confirmed for conditions of both minimal and partial 
topic specification.—Journal abstract. Š 

1539. Wallenhorst, Ralph. (Buffalo Evening News, 
N.Y.) Some relations between reaction time and choice 
of response in word association. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(2), 619-626.—100 Ss responded to a test list of 
100 stimulus words, presented orally in 2 different 
orders, Mean reaction times were tabulated for each 
stimulus word to facilitate identification of atypical 
responses. Reaction time was significantly related to 
commonality of response, but not to sex of S or 
frequency-of-use of the stimulus. 5 response sets were 
identified; Ss who chose response words in accordance 
with them had shorter mean reaction times. 3 forms of 
systematic perseveration extended through the test, 
strongly influencing choice of response words.—Journal 
abstract. 


Semantic Indices 


Mass Media 


1540, Kuroda, Y. (U. Southern California) News- 
paper reading and political behavior in a Japanese 
community. Journal of Communications, 1965, 15(3), 
171-181.—Deals with 2 major questions: Who reads 
newspapers and who does not in Japan? How does the 
exposure to mass media through newspapers relate to 
political participation and orientation, at the com- 
munity level? Results suggest that peace seekers, 
liberals, and Socialists are more likely to read news- 
apers than the war-oriented, conservatives, and Liberal 
emocrats. Newspaper readers in Japan also tend to be 
young and liberal in ideology.— P. Federman. 


AESTHETICS 


PERSONALITY 


1541. Cottle, Thomas J. (Harvard U.) Self concept, 
ego ideal and the response to action, Sociology & Social 
Research, 1965, 50(1), 78-88.—Private and public action 
is usually followed by an assessment of that action. In 
this evaluation Process, self concept and ego ideal 
eventually lead one to Positively or negatively evaluate 
the prior action. When discrepancies exist between self 
concept, ego ideal and action, a particular type of 
evaluation anxiety ensues which influences the sub- 
caveat selection of reference objects. (25 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

1542. Holtzman, W. Н. (U. Texas) Cross-cultural 
research on personality development. Human Develop- 
ment, 1965, 8(2-3), 65-86. —A review of a large number 
of cross-cultural studies of personality development 
reveals inadequate attention to problems of sampling. 
linguistic differences of meaning, variability of exam- 
iners, and variation in Tesponse set. Most studies by 

psychologists in the cross-cultural sphere amount to a 
repetition of the-design of the American research in 
"another culture. A cross-cultural research project 
between Austin and Mexico City is described in some 
detail to demonstrate how the theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems can be overcome. This is a longitudinal 
study of appropriate and equivalent numbers of school 
children and their response to annual psychological 
testing with personality, cognitive, and perceptual 
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devices as well as interviews with parents concerning 
child-rearing practices, attitudes, and values.—J. /. 
Yager. 3 ESTA А 

1543. Lofgren, L. Börje. Excitation, anxiety, affect: 
Some tentative reformulations. /nternational Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 280-285.—The ego is an 
assembly of structures maintaining across them poten- 
tials and thus insulating pools of energy from free 
intercommunication, Anxiety is the drainage of ego 
energy into the id through structures the otentials of 
which have collapsed. When energy drains in a 
controlled way from ego to id, pleasurable affect is 
experienced. When ego energy is drained off into the 
superego rather than into the id, unpleasurable affect is 
felt.—F. Auld. 

1544. Perris, Carlo. L'analisi dimensionale della per- 
sonalità secondo le dottrine di Sjóbring. [Dimensional 
analysis of personality according to Sjóbring's doc- 
trines.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1965, 26(1), 82-91.—Fundamental concepts advanced 
by Sjóbring, like capacity, validity, solidity, and stabil- 
ity allow for a careful description of the individual 
personality; “lesion factors" intervene to produce sick 
personalities.—L. L'Abate. 

1545. Piel, Walter. Zur Phänomenologie und Psycho- 
dynamik des Wollens. [On the phenomenology and the 
psychodynamics of will] Psychologische Rundschau. 
1965, 16(4), 253-262.—Will is seen as an ego related 
stress condition that converts potential psychophysical 
energy into kinetic will. This dynamic process is goal 
directed. Will is not a purely negating force to repress 
instinctual demands but an independent agency able to 
direct the individual towards positive goals.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

1546. Shontz, Franklin C. (U. Kansas) Research 
methods in personality. NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1965. 276 p. $5.50. 

1547. Smith, Norman D. 
effects of sequential punishments and personality upon the 
development of repression-suppression and its generali- 
zation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1797. 


gange. Zu einigen Arbeiten von Paul Klee. [The signifi- 
cance of basic forms for artistic representation. of 
unconscious events: On several works of Paul Klee.] 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 8(2), 69-88.—Psychology, 
concerned with the understanding of the psyche, and 
art, concerned with the representation of psychic events, 


INTELLIGENCE 


. 1549. Benton, Arthur L. (Iowa U.) Test de retención 
visual. [Test of visual retention.] Revista de Psicologia 
General у Aplic , 1965, 20(76-77), 107-175.—The 
Benton Test of Visual Retention is a clinical and 
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investigative instrument designed. to evaluate visual 
perception, visual memory, and visual-constructive 
abilities. (28 ref.)—J. E. Smith. 

1550. Berte, R. L'échelle d'intelligence pour enfants 
de D. Wechsler. Considérations diagnostiques: Les di- 
vergences entre le О.І. verbal et le О.І. de performance. 
[The WISC, diagnostic considerations: Differences 
between verbal IQ and performance IQ.] Psychologica 
Belgica, 1961-1964, 4, 25-40. 

1551. Duncanson, James P. (Princeton U.) Intel- 
ligence and the ability to learn. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1763-1764. 

1552. Harmon, Lindsey R. High school ability pat- 
terns: À backward look from the doctorate. Scientific 
Manpower Report, 1965, No. 6, 74 p.—Studies relating 
to high school backgrounds and based upon data of the 
Office of Scientific Personnel led to conclusions, some of 
which are: Despite the massive increase in PhDs, there 
has been no measurable change in their ability level. 
They are, on the average, 11, SDs above the mean of the 
general population in measured ability. A random 
sample of the girls graduating in the same classes scored 
slightly lower than males on standardized tests, but 
achieved better grades, particularly in verbalistic sub- 
jects. Women PhDs are superior to male PhDs on all 
measures derived from high school records, in all fields 
of specialization. Those who were married at the time 
they achieved the doctorate are superior to their 
spinster colleagues. Male PhDs, who were single at the 
time of doctorate graduation were superior in high 
school to those who were married. Striking ability 
differences appear when the various doctorate fields are 
compared. The “hard sciences" are highest in all fields 
except language achievement, where they are exceeded 
only by arts-humanities majors.—J. А. Lucker. ` 

1553. Kennedy, Wallace A., & Walsh, John. (Florida 
State U.) A factor analysis of mathematical giftedness. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 115-119.—90 mathe- 
matically gifted high school students selected on the 
basis of aptitude and interest in mathematics were 
compared with 63 unselected college preparatory high 
School students in the same general ability range. A 
principal-component method of factor analysis was 
used to determine the minimum number of independent 
dimensions needed to account for the variance in the 
correlational matrix.—Journal abstract. 

1554. Skawran, Paul R. Die Intelligenz als Werkzeug 
des Ich. [Intelligence as a tool of the ego.] Psycho- 
logische Rundschau, 1965, 16(4), 263-28 1.—Intelligence 
in adults and older persons is closely related to changes 
in the ego during life. Therefore, the usual intelligence 
tests are inadequate for these age groups. Sample tests 
are described that take ego changes into consideration 
when testing adaptive behavior to specific situations, 
rather than general intelligence —W. J. Koppitz. 

1555. Walker, R. E., & Hunt, W. A. (Loyola 
U.) The difficulty of WAIS comprehension scoring. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 421-429. 
—From a pool of 500 WAIS Comprehension responses, 
123 responses were given to 5 clinicians for scoring. 

nanimous agreement on the scoring occurred on 24% 
of the responses. When agreement was dropped to 4 out 
of 5 clinicians, 55% accuracy was recorded. “In general, 
the interclinician agreement was quite low."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. k R. 

1556. Walker, R. E., Neilsen, M. K., & Nicolay, 
C. (Loyola U.) The effects of failure and anxiety on 
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intelligence test performance. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 21(4), 400-402.—95 male Ss were adminis- 
tered 2 anxiety measures, The Ss were divided into 4 
groups and administered the WAIS object assembly 
Subtest which was preceded for 3 of the groups by an 
impossible task consisting of randomly selected pieces 
from the WISC Object Assembly. The Ss in these 3 
pops were given different instructions relevant to their 
failure. The results gave some support to the necessity 
of a stressor which initiates the anxiety before per- 
formance but did not support the hypothesis that 
testing itself is a critical stress situation.—£. J. Kronen- 
berger. ` 

1557. Yagüe, Juan С. Construcción de un test de 
intelligencia para niños: La prueba de aptitudes generales 
inferior. [Construction of an intelligence test for chil- 
dren: The proof of the inferiority of general aptitude 
tests.] Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1965, 
20(76-77), 95-106.—An effort to study in an original 
and scientific manner the intellectual output of children 
4-7.—J. E. Smith. 


CREATIVITY 


1558. Papadimitriou, С. (64, rue Skoufa, Athens, 
Greece) Une conception nouvelle sur la psychopathologie 
de Part et de l'artiste. [A new conception of the 
psychopathology of art and the artist.] Encéphale, 1965, 
54(3), 240-264.— The artistic segment of the personality 
is more resistant to the invasion of madness, This 
artistic resistance, active or passive, spontaneous or 
directed, is objectively a form of ergotherapy. The 
artistic segment also enjoys a greater suppleness and 
vitality than the other segments. The artistic and general 
mental segments are continuously involved in reciprocal 
interaction. Since the artistic element is more dynamic, 
it follows the deterioration of the personality, but it also 
takes the lead in its reconstruction.— W. W. Meissner. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


1559, Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide, Australia) Ag- 
gression and denominational membership. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(3), 175-178. 
— To test the hypothesis that Catholics are extra- 
punitive and that Protestants are intropunitive, the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration. Study was given in a 
battery of personality and religious belief tests to 258 
students. The mean scores for extrapunitiveness were 
higher for the Roman Catholics than for any other 
group, while the Roman Catholic females have the 
lowest mean score on intropunitiveness. Some limita- 
tions on these findings are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1560. Casler, Lawrence, & Marshall, Sally M. (City 
Coll., New York) Orthography and authority: A repli- 
cation and extension. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 
167-172.—2 attem ted replications of an earlier experi- 
ment are described. In neither case was the postulated 
relationship obtained between authority conflict, as 
measured by à specially constructed | forced-choice 
attitude scale, and low score on à spelling test. Some 
possible Exe for this failure to replicate are 

i .—Journal abstract. i Д 
ша Carl Т. (U. Florida) Change in self- 
concept as a function of pem role-playing. Disserta- 

ion" 65, 26(3), 1771. д 
a ш TU. North Carolina) The 
MMPI ‘in diagnosing psychological disturbance among 
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college males. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1771. 
1563. Dar, Iqbal, & Ali, Fahmida. Some personality 
factors as causes of failure in adolescent girls. Journal of 
Psychology, Lahore, 1965, 2(2), 18-24.—The McCand- 
less Manifest Anxiety Scale was administered to 45 
adolescent girls with records of academic failure to test 
the hypothesis ‘that failure was due to personali: 
factors such as “‘anxiety, negative perception of the self, 
and lack of motivation.” Results confirmed the hypo- 
thesis.—J. E. Smith. 
111564. Fahrenberg, Jochen, & Conrad, Wolf- 
ang. (Inst. Psychologie und Charakterologie, Frei- 
urg, W. Germany) Eine explorative Faktorenanalyse 
graphometrischer und psychometrischer Daten. [An 
exploratory factor analysis of graphomotor and psycho- 
metric data.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(2), 223-238.—21 factors 
with Eigenvalues greater than .50 were obtained from a 
correlation matrix containing the following variables: 
graphic characteristics of handwriting, measures from a 
writing balance, psychomotor and psychometric tests. 
Methodological problems of graphometric factor analy- 
ses are discu: and a more intensive consideration of 
graphological characteristics emphasized.—W. J. Kop- 
pitz. 
1565. Fulgenzi, Lawrence B. (U. Oklahoma) The 
repression-sensitization personality dimension and ag- 
gone behavior. Dissertation. Abstract, 1965, 260). 


1566. Hallworth, H. J. Dimensions of personality and 
meaning. British Journal j^ Social & Clinical ` Psy- 
chology, 1965, 4(3), 161-168.—Research in the field of 
personality assessment has established 2 main dimen- 
sions, referred to as “emotional stability" and "intro- 
version." Osgood's work with the semantic differential 

. has established 3 dimensions of meaning: evaluation, 
activity and potency. Analyses of teachers’ rsonalit, 
ratings of their pupils led to the hypothesis that these 
sets of dimensions are part of the same universe. An 
experiment was devised to test this hypothesis within a 
specific social context: teachers made Personality ratings 
and applied semantic differential scales to 200 sec- 
ondary school boys. The measures were correlated, a 
Principal components analysis was obtained, and the 
axes were rotated to the Varimax criterion. An 
examination of the Varimax factors showed that, in 
general, the hypothesis was substantiated. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract 
i Herron, W. G., Guido, S. M., & Kantor, R. 
E. (St. Bonaventure U.) Relationships among ego 
Strength measures. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 403-404.—20 male and 20 female college Ss were 
administered 9 tests where measures of ego-strength 
could be obtained. Of the 36 correlations only 2 were 
statistically significant. It was felt by the authors that 
ego strength must be a function of the test itself, a 
complexity of ego strength measures must exist, and 
that there is no such thing as objectively measurable ego 
strength.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1568. Howard, K. I, & Diesenhaus, H. I. (Inst. 
Juvenile Res., Chicago, Ill.) Intra-individual variability, 
response set, and response uniqueness in a Personality 
questionnaire. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 392-396.—The purpose of this study was to 
extend available information on intra-individualvari- 
ability, response set, and deviant Tesponding using the 
16 PF Questionnaire which was administered to 79 
student Ss on 3 consecutive wk. 9 obtained scores were 
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intercorrelated within and across formats. The results 
were presented in terms of reliability, variability vs. 
uniqueness, variability vs. response set, and uniqueness 
vs. response set. Middle responding was a unifying 
concept in explaining variability and deviant respond- 
ing. A consistent positive relationship existed between 
variability and uniqueness. Moderate across format 
reliability was observed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1569. Kidd, A. H., & Rivoire, J. L. (Pomona 
Coll.) Personality variables and attitudes toward tra- 
ditional cultural fantasy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(4), 377-380.—The construction of а Fantasy 
Scale was outlined. 160 college Ss were given the 
Fantasy Scale, Draw-a-Person Test, MMPI, and 
California F Scale. Authoritarianism was not sig- 
nificantly related to acceptance or rejection of fantasy, 
high and low scores дагы эр Fantasy Scale were related 
to high scores on the California F Scale, there was à 
positive relationship between rejecting fantasy and field 
dependence, accepted fantasy was associated with high 
D and low Pd scores on the MMPI whereas rejected 
fantasy was associated with high Hy and low Hs scores 
on the MMPI.— E. J, Kronenberger. 

1570. Kleinman, Joseph. (New York U.) Tolerance 
for transitory in relation to evaluation of 
reality and affectivity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1793-1794, 

1571. Marcus, Marilyn M. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
relation of personality structure to the capacity for 
n cd retention. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 

1572. Salmon, Phillida. Fould's punitiveness scales in 
relation to MMPI validation and diagnostic scales. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(3), 207-213. 

1573. Santostefano, $. (Clark U.) . Construct validity 
of the miniature situations test: I. The performance of 
public school, orphaned and brain damaged children. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 418-421. 
—Assuming that brain damaged, orphaned, and public 
School children. represented different life experiences 
and accordingly diflerent global rsonality make-ups, 3 
groups of 42, 35, and 43 £ respectively, were 
administered the Miniature Situations est. 5 situations 
discriminated significantly between orphaned and public 
school, and 3 situations discriminated significantly 
between orphaned and brain damaged Ss. The results 
Provided some support for the validity of the constructs 
presumed to be tapped by the test —E. J. Kronenberger. 

1574. Schwartzburg, Marcia R. (Columbia U. 
Speech and the concept of uncertainty. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1782. 

1575. Shepherd, ‘obert T. (U. Georgia) The role of 
personality variables in determining perceptual defense 
and vigilance. Dissertation Abstracts, 
SOME а, Lawrence Н. g 

wagen, Walter R. (U. California, Berkeley) Factor 
Structure nd item У) 
measure of interests. Journal о 
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1577. Stones, LeRoy А. (Mental Health Res. Inst., 
Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Relationships between 
to the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale and 
MMPI scales. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 
179-182.—The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
Scale (M-C SDS) and the MMPI were administered to 
78 hospitalized mental patients. Correlations between 
the M-C SDS and the MMPI scales were computed. 
The correlations (all statistically significant) were gen- 
erally higher than had been reported in previous studies. 
The results support a recent contention that the М-С 
SDS shares a higher relationship with MMPI perform- 
ance than previously suggested by Crowne and Mar- 
lowe.—Journal abstract. 

1578. Sultan, E. E. A quantitative investigation of the 
Rorschach Inkblot Test as applied to student teachers. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(3), 197-206.—The Rorschach Inkblot Test was given 
to 98 female college students, along with a battery of 
personality measures and ratings, and scored according 
to standard procedure. 30 Rorschach variables yielded 5 
principal components similar to those described in 
previous factorial studies. 23 personality measures were 
also factorized and rotated by the Varimax technique. 
The loadings of the Rorschach variables on these 
personality Таз were often psychologically meaning- 
ful, but were generally too low to justify the use of the 
Rorschach for all-round personality diagnosis.—Journal 
abstract. 

1579. Tippett, Jean S., & Silber, Earle. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) Self-image stability: The problem of 
validation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 323-329. 
—An effort to subject various measures of self-image 
stability to certain criteria for validation was made. The 
measures used did not meet the specified criteria. Some 
of the problems in defining the concept and some of the 
Measuring problems are discussed. It was felt that 
self-image stability may not be a global generalized trait 
but rather one that contains specific components not 
necessarily related to one another. The work calls 
attention to a necessary caution with respect to 
measures of self-image stability that have been used in 
research or may continue to be used without the benefit 
of necessary validation.—Journal abstract. 

1580. Venables, Ethel C. (U. Birmingham, Eng- 
land) Differences between verbal and non-verbal ability 
in relation to personality scores among part-time day 
release students. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 4(3), 188-196.—The relationship be- 
tween the MPI scores and 5 other measures obtained by 
а group of part-time day release students аге examined 
in the light of Eysenck's theory of personality. On 1 
measure (social attitudes) the theory was confirmed, and 
in 3-body build, persistence, level of aspiration—the 
evidence was inconclusive. In the 5th case—the con- 
nection between introversion and a low Matrices/vo- 
cabulary difference—the prediction is not confirmed. It 
18 suggested that within this particular social group 
verbal/nonverbal ratios are perhaps better explained by 
reference to drive level (or motivation) and to rewards 
(or incentives) than by the theory linking condition- 
ability with introversion.—Journal abstract. 


Inventories 


1581. Bouvier, U. Une expérience de validation d'un 
Questionnaire de personnalité. [An experiment on the 
validation 9f a personality inventory.] Bulletin d Etudes 


et Recherches Psychologiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 111-115. 
—A test similar to the 16 PF Test of Cattell was 
administered for the selection of officer candidates for 
29 Teserves, 2н, sociometric evaluation аз a criterion 
for success.— V. Sanua. 

.. 1582. Brandt, Lewis W. (Upsala Coll.) A neglected 
Issue concerning non-respondents to mail questionnaires. 
International: Mental Health Research Newsletter, 1965, 
7(2), 12-16.—А questionnaire was sent to 75 former 
mental health clinic applicants by regular Ist-class mail 
and about 6 wk. later to the 45 non-respondents from 
the Ist mailing by certified mail with return receipt. 
While the 2nd mailing increased replies from 
30,7%-41.3%, the number of non-respondents known 
to have received the questionnaire was reduced from 
60%-14.7%. The results showed that non-certified 
mailings without return receipt do not enable the 
investigator to know how many of the non-respondents 
actually received the questionnaire. The use of certified 
mail with return receipt was therefore advised, particu- 
larly in follow-up studies. The implications for improve- 
ment studies of questionnaire mailings were discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

1583. Burdock, Eugene I., & Hardesty, Anne S, (Bi- 
ometrics Unit, Columbia U.) A children's behavior 
diagnostic inventory. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1963, 105(15), 890-896.—The Children's 
Behavior Diagnostic Inventory is an observational 
technique assessing vegetative functioning, appearance 
and mannerisms, speech and voice, emotional display, 
socialization and thought processes. Preliminary data 
on reliability, distribution of scores of normal children, 
comparisons of normals with abnormals, and com- 
parison of initial scores with scores on 4-mo follow-up 
are presented.— B. S. Aaronson. \ 

1584. Clark, D. F. (Towers Hosp., Leicester, Eng- 
land) The psychometric characteristics of an adult class 
in psychology. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(477), 745-753.—MMPI, Maudsley, and Edwards 
tests suggest the basic normality of an evening class, 
N — 36, but sex differences are noted, and it is surmised 
that the high aggressive needs of the intelligent female 
student, especially when they are repressed, are related 
to a tendency to find some outlet in undue pre- 
occupation with bodily functioning.— W. L. Wilkins. 

1585. Clark, Herbert E. (Purdue н) з develop- 
ment of a needs and problems inventory for older women. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1762-1763. 

1586. Edwards, Allen L., & Klockars, Allan J. (U. 
Washington) Social desirability and probability of en- 
dorsement of items in the Yatabe-Guilford Personality 
Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17,166. = 

1587. Eisenman, Russell, & Coyle, F. A., Jr. (Mil- 
ledgeville State Hosp., ба.) Absence of false itives 
on the Hooper Visual Organization Test. Psyc ological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 417-418.—23 student nurses were 
administered the Hooper Visual Organization Test in 
order to determine the number falsely identified as 
brain-damaged. Not only were there no false positives 
in this sample, but also the scores were consistently 
higher than those reported in the Hooper VOT manual 
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significance of intra-individual diagnostic 
rds sensit of Psychiatry, бш 
161-768.—Responses for women patients on ine 
Symptom-Sign Inventory; 80 questions presented ога у, 
etd a continuum from neurosis through integrati 
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psychosis to non-integrated psychosis, which is thought 
to represent increasing degrees of inability to maintain 
or establish mutual personal relationships. Non-inte- 
grated psychotics such as schizophrenics are grouped as 
paranoiac or melancholic, and these further divided as 
hysteric, anxiety, or depressive. Comparisons of these 
groups on hostility was fruitful.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1589. Gilberstadt, Harold, & Duker, Jan. (VA 
Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) A handbook for clinical 
and actuarial MMPI interpretation. Philadlelphia, Pa.: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1965. 194 p. (paper). 

1590. Hallenbeck, Charles E., Fink, Stephen L., & 
Grossman, Joel S. (Highland View Hosp., Cleveland, 
О.) Measurement of intellectual inefficiency. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(2), 339-349.— The index of 
intellectual inefficiency described in this study was based 
upon a quantification of internal scatter on WAIS 

ocabulary protocols. The index had a test-retest 
reliability of .70 in a sample of 42 multiple sclerosis 
out-patients, and a split-'4 reliability of .47 in a sample 
of 100 normal Ss. Significant differences were observed 
in the intellectual inefficiency, the vocabulary level, and 
the mean age of the following samples: (1) 77 psychi- 
atric patients, (2) 57 traumatically disabled patients, (3) 
55 gradually disabled patients, (4) 27 brain-injured 
patients, and (5), 100 normal Ss. The data for the group 
of 100 normals was obtained from Wechsler's original 
standardization sample for the WAIS and did not 
include the ages of Ss. The differences among these 
groups on intellectual inefficiency was independent of 
the differences in vocabulary level per se and closely 
resembled the differences in the mean ages of the 
groups. No correlation was observed between intel- 
lectual inefficiency and vocabulary level for any but the 
psychiatric patients. Intellectual inefficiency and age 
were uncorrelated in all groups where the measures 
were available. It was concluded that intellectual 
inefficiency is a reliably measurable aspect of in- 
telligence, sufficiently independent of intellectual level to 

rovide additional information about the functioning of 

oth normal and clinical Ss.—Journal abstract. 

1591. Huff, Frederick W. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 

€ Use of Maan E Siem of abnormal personal- 
ity in a men ital. Psychological Reports, | 5 
TFT cee kod dium 
, 1592. Knowles, J. B., & Kreitman, Norman. (Gray- 
lingwell Hosp., Chichester, England) The Eysenck 
Personality Inventory: Some considerations. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(477), 755-759.—For 2 
samples of patients the Neuroticism and Extraversion 
scales were found to be stable. The Lie scale was 
inversely related to the Neuroticism score.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1593. Marcus, Alan S. (Harvard U.) Obtaining 
group measures from personality test scores: Auto brand 
choice predicted from the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 523-531. 
— From a single set of data, a method derives measures 
both of individuals' personalities and of social roups to 
which they belong. A scatter diagram of psyc ological 
test scores, of needs to be friendly and to be dominant, 
for example, is given a new origin at the median of the 
distribution. In this group-centered diagram, new axes, 
at 45° from the originals, divide the population equally 
into quadrants. A need axis distinguishes where’l need 

is stronger than the other relative to the group. An 
intensity axis differentiates degree of strength of both 
needs combined. More auto owners were correctly 
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classified with 2 need variables than by linear dis- 
criminant function with 10 variables, The method trea 
2 measures on an individual in relationship with 

other and in relationship to other individuals. This 
makes possible relating knowledge of individuals" 
personal systems with knowledge of social systems of 
groups in which individuals function.—Journa! abstract. 

1594, Pepper, Lennard J. (U. North Carolina) The 
MMPI: Initial test predictors of retest changes. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1780-1781. 

1595. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll.) Four 
personality correlates of current events awareness. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 350. 

1596. Riedel, Wolfgang W. (Temple U.) An investi- 
gation of personal constructs through nonverbal tasks. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1781. 

1597, Stanley, Gordon, & Salas, R. К. (U. Western 
Australia, Perth) Simulation of neurotic responses on the 
Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 133-136.—The Scheier & 
Cattell (1961) Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire (NSQ) 
was administered to 151 Regular Army soldiers under 
(a) standard instructions and (b) instructions to fake in 
a neurotic direction. The total NSQ score, and scores 
on the I (Overprotection) and An (Anxiety) sub-scales 
Showed a significant change in the neurotic direction, 
but scores on the E (Submissiveness) and F (Depres- 
siveness) scales showed no consistent change. It was 
concluded that the NSQ was to some degree susceptible 
to faking despite the test constructors' efforts to disguise 
its purpose.—Journal abstract. 

1598. Walker, Clarence E. (Purdue U.) An exam- 
ination of the effect of Q-format on the factorial 
Structure, reliability, and validity of the Dual Dimensions 
for Self Report Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(3), 1785. 

1599. Weisgerber, C. А. (U. Detroit) Comparison of 
normalized and linear T scores in the MMPI, Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 412-415.—M MPI pro- 
tocols on 297 men admitted to the novitiate of a 
religious order were compared on the basis of the linear 
T score and normalized single digit scores. The results 
indicated no real improvement in discriminating drop- 
ош from successful seminarians through normalizing 
the MMPI scores.— £. J. Kronenberger. 


Projective Techniques 


1600. Davis, Catherine W. (U. Florida) The F/F 
Technique: A new projective personality assessment 
method. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1964, 1(4), 163-165.—“The F/F Technique is a new 
Projective personality assessment method developed by 
the author....The symbol F/F stands for Feelings 
(affect) underl ing Feeling (touch). The purpose of the 
method is to facilitate psychodiagnostic data-gathering 
for purposes of psychotherapy."— C. E. Fleischer. 

1601. Defayolle, M., Fedida, P., Bournet, P., & 
Malaret, J. F. „Remarques sur le probléme de la projec- 
tion, à partir d'une expérimentation sur le Rorschach à 
choix multiple. [Remarks on the problem of projection 
in relation to ап experiment on the multiple choice 
Rorschach.] Bulletin de la Societé Francaise du Ror- 
schach et des Méthodes. Projectives, 1964, No. 17-18, 
7-16.—Responses of 50 normal and 50 hospitalized 
(principally neurotic) young men to the Harrower- 
Erickson multiple choice Rorschach were compared. 
Statistically significant differences between the 2 groups 
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were not found. Results are presented in some detail 
and the general theory of projective testing is discussed. 
The examiner-examinee conírontation is held to be a 
factor of major importance.—S. S. Marzolf. 

1602. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Manuel pratique du 
test de Rorschach. [A manual for the application of the 
Rorschach test.] Paris: Hermann, 1958. 246 p. 

1603. Lorioz, André. Rorschach en population F. P. 
А. [The Rorschach in an adult vocational training 
center.] Bulletin de la Société Francaise du Rorschach et 
des Méthodes Projectives, 1964, No. 17-18, 17-24. 
—Rorschach results for 150 males, ages 16-45, being 
trained in 13 skilled or semiskilled occupations are 
presented in the form of means and quartiles of the 
distribution of the responses, W, F, etc. Social status in 
terms of work group and type of lodging was deter- 
mined and 3 groups, high, low, and indeterminate, were 
established. Many statistically significant differences in 
Rorschach responses were found to distinguish the 3 
groups. It is concluded that the Rorschach indicates 
potentialities, the sociometric rating, and present attain- 
ment.—S. S. Marzolf. 

1604. Marcheschi, Mara, & Poggliali, Bruno. Valid- 
ité et limites des tests projectifs Rorschach et Behn- 
Rorschach dans l'évaluation de l'efficacité des substances 
psychopharmacologiques. [Validity and limitations of the 
Rorschach and the Behn-Rorschach in the evaluation of 
the efficacy of psychopharmacological substances.] 
Bulletin de la Société Francaise du Rorschach et des 
Méthodes Projectives, 1964, No. 17-18, 29-33.—The 
Rorschach was given prior to treatment with various 
pharmaceutic agents and the Behn-Rorschach at the 
conclusion of treatment. Out of 98 cases there were 24 
in which clinical judgments of some degree of improve- 
ment could be made, but in which the Behn-Rorschach 
indicated “по change" (10 cases) and “condition 
aggravated" (14 cases) Agreement between clinical 
judgment and projective protocols occurs when the 
dominant symptom is anxiety and the drug is an 
ataractic. Agreement was also found in 9 schizophrenics 
where improved social adaptation and “better affective 
resonance” were observed. 10 schizophrenics, observed 
to have improved environmental contact, affective 
responsiveness, and attenuation of psychotic symptoms, 
were considered “unchanged” on the basis of projective 
evidence. Other findings presented. (Italian abstract) 
—S. S. Marzolf. 

. : 1605. HRU M., & Defayolle, M. Test de L’Arbe 
et intelligence. [The Tree Test and intelligence.] Bulletin 
de la Société Française du Rorschach et des Méthodes 
Projectives, 1964, No. 17-18, 35-44.—Reports the 
empirical development of à scale for evaluating 
intellectual function from the Tree Test (Koch). Global 
and analytic scales are combined in a single scale 
equated with Wechsler 1Qs.—S. S. Marzolf. _ 

1606. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia, Perth) 
Explorations in the evaluation and recognition of self 
using direct and disguised methods of presentation. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17(2), 117-123. 
— 16 male naval recruits judged the attractiveness of 
photographs of peers relative to their own attractive- 
ness. Subsequently they judged photographs. of 2 
strangers which were fused stereoscopically into à 
composite, and also a photograph of themselves 
similarly fused with that of a stranger. In the direct 
judgments the Ss rated the strangers as less attractive 
than themselves, but in the judgments of the composites 
those Ss who fully recognized themselves rated the 
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strangers as more attractive than the composites that 
included themselves. No evidence was found for either 
more favourable or more extreme ratings of the 
composite photographs in which the Ss only partially 
recognized themselves.—Journal abstract. 

1607. Takahashi, Shigeo. (Kagawa U., Japan) A 
comparative factorial analysis of semantic structures of 
Rorschach inkblots in university students and juvenile 
delinquents. Japanese Psychological Research, 1965, 7(2), 
69-74.—Tests the hypothesis that the factor structures 
of semantic judgment are different in accordance with 
heterogeneity of personality. 79 male university students 
and the same number of juvenile delinquents rated each 
of the 10 Rorschach inkblots on 21 Semantic Differ- 
ential scales. The results showed these 2 groups differed 
in the semantic structures and their usage of certain 
individual scales. A high degree of semantic similarity 
was found between Japanese and American university 
students, despite differences in language and stimulus 
materials.—Journal abstract. 


Response Set 
PHYSICAL CORRELATES 
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1608. Altan, C. T. Antropologia e psichiatria: Sig- 
nificato antropologico delle pitture dei malati di mente. 
[Anthropology in psychiatry: Anthropological signifi- 
cance of paintings by mentally ill patients.] Difesa 
Sociale, 1965, 44(2), 13-66.—The art of psychiatric 
patients is interpreted according to the theories of Kurt 
Lewin, Dew's instrumentalism, and Opler's “emergency 
regulating devices." A certain degree of cooperation 
between the psychiatrist and anthropologist is necessary 
to interpret the art work of psychiatric patients, —L. 
L'Abate. 

1609. Arbousse-Bastide, Paul. (Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences Humaines de Rennes, France) Sur quelques 
implications du point de vue clinique en psychologie. [Оп 
some implications of the clinical point of view in 
sychology.] Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 10(3), 209- 
DIS — Presidential Address to the Société Francaise de 

Psychologie in May, 1964.—C. J. Adkins. 

1610. Brown, Ann F., & Ishiyama, Toaru. (Cleveland 
State Hosp., O.) The relationship of interpersonal values 
and patient success in a mental hospital. Journal of 
Psychiatric Nursing, 1965, 3(3), 208-219.—2 striking 
differences between successful and unsuccessful patients 
were that (1) the former have higher conformity and 
benevolence and lower independence scores, and, (2) 
both had different values concerning interpersonal 
relationships.—J. А. Lucker. 

1611. Dalack, John D. (Columbia U.) The rela- 
tionship between TAT hostility and self-report hostility as 
a function of psychiatric condition. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1772. 

1612. Eitenger, L. (Psychiat. Clinic, U. Oslo Hosp., 
Norway) Concentration camp survivors in Norway and 
Israel. NYC: Humanities Press, 1964. 199 p. $650. . 

1613. Hait, Kenneth B. (U. Southwestern Louisi- 
ana) Hypnoautism. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practtce, 1964, 1(3), 132.—Author terms self-hypnosis 
without awareness of its existence *Hypnoautism" and 
suggests that hysteria and fanatical states may be traced 
to this condition.—C. E. Fleischer. 
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1614. MacIntosh, Houston, & Lavine, Jacob. (VA 
Hosp. West Haven, Conn.) A therapeutic encounter 
with a dying psychotic patient. Psychotherapy; Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1964, 1(4), 178-183. 

1615. Stoker, David H. (U. Arizona) Cross cultural 
differences in the incidence and etiology of psycho- 
pathology. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1783- 
1784. 

1616. Sutherland, Robert L., & Smith, Bert 
K. (Eds.) Understanding mental health: A common 
need, a less frequent achievement. Princeton, N.J.: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1965. 233 p. $1.95(paper). 

1617. Tyroler, Herman A., Johnson, Albert L., & 
Fulton, John T. (U. North Carolina) Patterns of pre- 
ventive health behavior in populations: I. Acceptance of 
oral poliomyelitis vaccine within families. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(3), 128-140.—This 
study partitioned a population's response to an oral 
sos od vaccine program into components re- 

ecting individual responses, associations within 
families, and the effects of the social environment on 
individuals and families. Similarity of behavior for 
individuals within families was demonstrated. Social 
class differences in response rates for individuals are not 
accompanied by changes in associations within fami- 
lies.—Journal abstract. 

1618. Zubin, Joseph. (Biometrics Unit, Columbia 
U.) A biometric approach to psychopathology. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1963, 105(15), 
.816-819.—Biometrics applies measurement to living 
organisms. Applied to psychopathology, it tries to 
measure mental patient behavior. It coordinates the 
contributions of all mental health disciplines and tries 
to ШУ clinical procedures and build etiological 
models. It develops and standardizes objective measures 
of clinical concepts. Models currently considered 
include the neurophysiological, learning theory, devel- 
opmental, sociocultural, and epidemiological. Addi- 
tional models include hereditary. and internal en- 
vironment.— B. S. Aaronson. 

1619. Zubin, Joseph. (Biometrics Unit, Columbia 
U.) Problems and prospects of the biometric method. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1963, 
105(15), 919-925.— Biometrics is hampered by an inade- 
quate taxonomy of schizophrenia. Diagnoses are based 
on subjective judgments of low reliability. An attempt 
to meet the problems of inadequate statistical methods, 
the method of like-mindedness analysis, has been 
devised for qualitative analysis. New methods for 
quantitative analysis, acceptance of objective quanti- 
lative methods, and interdisciplinary awareness of 
common problems are needed. Studies of prognosis 
have been hampered by changes in the cultural criteria 
for discharge. Social, cultural and biological factors in 
mental disorders need to be separated.—B, S. Aaronson. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


1620. Antonelli, Ееггисіо. Psicoanálisis y confesión. 
[Psychoanalysis and confession.] Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1965, 20(76-77), 73-78. 

1621. Ashcraft, Carolyn, & Fitts, William Н. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Self-concept change in psycho- 
therapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1964, 1(3), 115-118.—Sought to demonstrate 2 major 

points: that psychotherapy produces predictable 
changes in individuals, and that these changes can be 
more accurately predicted on an individual than a 
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тоир basis. All Ss were measured on the Tennessee 
Боа of Mental Health Self-Concept Scale. Data 
support the Ist hypothesis. The group analysis indicates 
that the experimental group changed as predicted on 17 
of 21 variables. These Ss who received psychotherapy 
reported self-concepts that were more positive in all 
areas, more consistent, with less evidence of deviation 
and pathology. The control group which had received 
no therapy changed on only 2 of 21 variables. The 2nd 
hypothesis is not as clearly substantiated. The indi- 
vidual predictions were highly significant on the whole 
as were the group predictions. However, all 4 variables 
which showed no change in the group analysis revealed 
highly significant changes in the individual analysis. 
Ideally, the individual predictions would be more 
adequately tailored to the individual involved.— C. Е. 
Fleischer. 

1622. Bannister, D. (Bexley Hosp. Kent, Eng- 
land) The rationale and clinical relevance of repertory 
grid technique. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(479), 977-982.—The technique is an oblique mode 
of examination in which what is being measured is not 
quite what the patient thinks might be measured. The 
meanings are those of the patient rather than those of 
the therapist. It is suggested that repertory grids might 
be used to establish hierarchies for behavior therapy. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

. 1623. Bitter, Wilhelm, (Ed.) Psychotherapie und re- 
ligióse Erfahrung. [Psychotherapy and religious ex- 
perience.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag. 267 
p. DM 17,50. 

1624. Borghi, John H. (U. Arizona) An investi- 
gation of treatment attrition in psychotherapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1770-1771. 

1 1625. Brandt, Lewis W. Studies of “Dropout” pa- 
tients in psychotherapy: А review of findings. Psycho- 
therapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(1), 
6-12.—Studies from family agencies, child guidance 
clinics, private practice, group therapy and short-term 
counseling cannot be compared with those from adult 
out-patient clinics offering individual long-term treat- 

nt. 25 of the latter studies are compared and found 
to differ considerably in variables investigated and 
obtained results. Dropout rates after 20 sessions are 
shown to vary from 35%-85%. The dearth and short- 
comings of pre-therapy dropout studies are emphasized. 

The findings. .. suggest a need for greater attention to 
the many different variables involved. Since past studies 
did not prove to be comparable with each other, it 
Seems necessary to duplicate the best of them in terms 
of population, treatment settin , therapist, length of 
Stay, and test variables.” (53ге Nhe abstract. 

. 1626. Bressler, Bernard. The concept of the self: Its 
significance in the etiology and therapy of psychic 
disorders. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(3), 95-115. 
— Each Popes condition discussed contains a 
similar threat; a desperate and misguided attempt to 
Solidify that sense of one's own person which more 
normal persons simply accept as such.— D. Prager. 

1627. Brown, Daniel G. (US Public Health Service, 
дый, Ps nee Regon IV, Atlanta, Ga.) Some 

ues in psychotherapy. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(2), 651-658.—Some of the Basic tener di 
Psychotherapy today include: the nature of neurotic 
symptoms, the role of insight, emphasis on recon- 
structing the past vs. readjusting to the present, the 
relationship between therapist and patient, activeness- 
passiveness of the therapist, distinctive techniques used, 
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length of psychotherapy, total number of sessions and 
duration of a session, types of patients in relation to 
therapeutic approaches, permanence of improvement, 
and principal goal or purpose of psychotherapy.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

‚ 1628. ental, J. F. The existential crisis in inten- 
sive psychotherapy. Fey choiherapy; Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1965, 2(1), 16-20.—The therapist is given the 
unique privilege of being with his patient in one of the 
most significant experiences that person will ever have. 
The therapist who approaches his part in this work with 
real humility and genuine respect for the individuality 
of his patient will make certain that he does nothing to 
contaminate or ўзвар. his patient's experiencing and 
working-through of the existential crisis. The therapist 
is given the privilege of attending that awesome rebirth 
of a human being. It is important, though, that he 
recognize he is mid-wife, not parent.—Author summary. 

1629. Cerda, Enrique. (Coll. Med., Barcelona, 
Spain) Algunas contribuciones de la psicología científica 
al psicoanálisis. [Some contributions of scientific psy- 
chology to psychoanalysis.] Revista de Psicologia Gen- 
eral y Aplicada, 1965, 20(76-77), 79-94.—An attempt to 

ive a scientific basis to psychoanalytical hypotheses 

rom data collected from controlled experiments and 
observations. (20-item bibliogr.)—J. E. Smith. 

1630. Daly, R. W. Social reality and the concept of 
defense. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(3), 61-69. 
—Тһе effects of different social conditions on the 
concept of defense in psychotherapy and psychoanalysis 
are discussed. Certain social circumstances are beyond 
the range of any therapeutic influence. Some social 
circumstances encourage the use of certain therapeutic 
methods.— D. Prager. 

1631, Eysenck, H. J. The outcome problem in psy; 
chotherapy: A reply. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1964, 1(3), 97-100.—(See 39:15636). 

1632. Fierman, Louis B. (Ed.) (VA Hosp., West 
Haven, Conn.) Effective Mone contri- 
bution of Hellmuth Kaiser. NYC; Free Press, 1965, 217 
p. $6.95. 

1633. Fisher, Kenneth A. The uses of Non . 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(1 
35-37.—A therapist needs the temerity to be incon- 
sistent and to jest. Such actions are a powerful means 
for having impact on patients, for finding fresh notions, 
and for counteracting his own (therapist s) leaning 
toward complacency and the familiar. But the use- 
fulness of this impudence is not its sole warrant; the 
therapist expresses the different sides of his own nature 
as a sometime privilege in relationship with the patient. 
Of course, such freedom. is tied to his professional 


responsibility; that is, each defines itself in the context 


of the other. Thus, there is a time for stability, 
benevolence, and good sense, and a time for the 
opposite. The therapist will have to trust himself to 
know when that is.—C. E. Fleischer: 

1634. Fitts, William H. (Nashville Mental Health 
Cent., Tenn.) The experience of psychotherapy: What 
it’s like for client and therapist. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1965. 188 p. $1.95(paper). 

1635. Garmendia de Otaola, A. Psicagogía: Con- 
flictos internos y re-educacion. [Psychogogy: Internal 
conflicts and re-education.], Revista. de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1965, 20(76-77), 45-59. . 

1636. Godenne, Ghislaine D.: (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) A psychiatrist's techniques in treating 
adolescents. Children, 1965, 12(4), 136-139. 


40; 1628-1643 


1637. Hacker, F. J., Iling, H., & Bergreen, S. 
W. Impact of different social settings on type and 
effectiveness of psychotherapy. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1965, 52(3), 38-44.—External, economic, and inter- 
personal circumstances do not simply influence the 
treatment process but enter initially and fundamentally 
into the structure of treatment. The psychotherapeutic 
claim of separate but equal facilities for the care of 
different social classes may well be a convenient 
illusion.—D. Prager. 

1638. Hollender, Marc Н. (State U, New York) The 
practice of О КЖҮПЕИ psychotherapy. NYC; Grune 
& Stratton, 1965. 156 p. $5.00. 

.1639. Hoppe, Klaus D. (160 Lasky Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) Psychotherapie bei Konzentrationslager- 
opfern. [Psychotherapy with concentration camp vic- 
tims.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1965, 19(5), 290-319.—Psycho- 
therapy with 17 victims of Nazi concentration camps 
showed that the possibility of improvement is relatively 
#99, given a certain level of ego strength and suffering 
rom neurotic or psychosomatic symptoms. Even severe 
chronic depression is not a contraindication if repressed 
aggressions can be mobilized, nor is advanced age 
necessarily unfavorable. A pervasive problem with such 
patients stems from their use of concentration camp 
experiences to ward off anxiety-laden infantile experi- 
ences; in particular, death wishes against parents and 
siblings. On the therapist's side it is particularly 
important to be able to accompany the patient emotion- 
ally as well as intellectually Fatqugh a reliving of his 
concentration camp experiences.—£. W. Eng. 

1640. International Congress of Psychotherapy, 
VI. Lectures and communications: I-IV. Basel, Switzer- 
land: S. Karger, 1965. 535 p. $20.20,—Part 1, Main 
Lectures, 248 p.; П. Psychotherapy of Adolescents, 72 

„; HI, Psychiatric Family Studies, 55 p.; ТУ. Selected 
D 160 p. 

1641. Kestemberg, E. Problems regarding the termi- 
nation of analysis fa character neuroses. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 350-357.—3 
kinds of character neuroses are. distinguished, each of 
which should be dealt with differently in ending 


,. treatment. Patients of all 3 types have archaic character 


cathexes, much like psychotics, but their defenses 
against psychosis have been successful, —F. Auld. 

1642. Khan, M. M. Ego distortion, cumulative 
trauma, and the role of reconstruction in the anal tic 
situation. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
45(2-3), 272-279.—The character pathology in some 
patients of schizoid regressive type derives from ego 
distortion during early phases of ego development and 
differentiation. Such distortion resulted from cumu- 
lative trauma, as the mother failed to act as a protective 
shield for the child. In therapy the analyst observes the 
patient's regression and acting out, notes his own 
responses to the patient as he ma es himself available to 
the patient as an auxiliary ego, and intellectually 
reconstructs the patient's childhood environment, 
Comment by Eleanor Galenson follows (279).—F. Auld. 

1643. Kurland, M. L. Gilles de la Tourette’s syn- 
drome: The psychotherapy of two cases. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 65, 6(5), 298-305.— This illness affords an 
opportunity to delve into mechanisms involved in 
conversion reactions, acting out behavior, and loss of 
impulse control. Both of these female adolescents 
responded favorably to psychotherapy and only rarely 
was chemotherapy utilized. Therapy is conducted in à 
permissive, поп reatening, paternal mold.— D. Prager. 
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1644. Laffal, Julius. (VA Hosp., West Haven, 
Conn.) The therapeutic attitude in treatment and man- 
agement of chronic patients. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1965, 2(1), 28-30.—The therapist 
should make known to the patient an attitude of 
interest in him as a person not just an interest in 
"helping" him. This personal interest is essential for all 
those involved in servicing a chronic-patient ward and 
should also be fostered among the patients.—C. E. 
Fleischer. 

1645. Lay, Thomas. (St. Mary's Coll.) Stimulating 
communication nonverbal boys. Corrective Psychi- 
агу & Journal of Social Therapy, 1965, 11(5), 261-268. 
—"...a pilot-study in the development of a method for 
encouraging communication among nonverbal boys." 

1646. Livingston, Goodhue. The role of activity in the 
treatment of schizoid or schizophrenic patients. Psycho- 
therapy; Theory, Research & Practice, 1964, 1(4), 
184-189.—" Activity refers to those moments in therapy 
when the therapist treats some needs of the patient as 
real (i.e. not transference) and either frustrates ог 
gratifies them.” 3 kinds of active intervention are: (1) 
intervening to encourage the patient to satisfy his basic 
needs, (2) intervening to protect the patient from the 
onslaught of his destructive superego, (3) intervening 
with activity designed to protect the therapist, the 
patient, or anyone else from acts of violence. (15 
ref.)J—C. E. Fleischer. 

1647. Marston, Albert R. (U. Wisconsin) Self re- 
inforcement: The relevance of a concept in analogue 
research to psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1965, 2(1), 1-5.—". .. attempts to 
show how the self-reinforcement concept may fit into 
contemporary analyses of psychopathology and behav- 
ior change. (27 ref)—C. E. Fleischer. 

1648. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) (Northwestern 
U.) Science and psychoanalysis: VIII. Communication 
and community. NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1965. x, 309 
p. $10.75.—C. H. Miley. 

1649, ене Fritz, & Parin, Paul. Typical 
forms of transference among West Africans. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 446-449, 
—The authors analyzed 13 normal adult members of 
the Гош people in Mali, applying the usual psy- 
choanalytic technique. The орап people always 
involved other people in the analytic relationship when 
they wanted to communicate something intimate. The 
vicissitudes of 1 woman's and | man’s relationship to 
the analyst are reported.—F. Auld. 

_ 1650. Muench, George A. (San Jose State Coll.) An 
investigation of the efficacy of time-limited psychother- 
apy. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 
294-298.—In an attempt to find an answer to the 
perennial problem of clinic waiting lists, a College 
Counseling Center experimented with a method of 
time-limited therapy. An arbitrary time limit for psy- 
chotherapy was set for a group of 35 clients anda study 
designed in which the time-limited group was compared 
with a short-term and long-term therapy group. Time- 
limited therapy was found to be as effective as 
short-therapy and more effective than long-term ther- 
apy. The methodological effectiveness of the therapists 
and the degree of illness of the clients were found not to 
account for changes during therapy. The study crystal- 
lizes a clinical approach which may maximize the 
effectiveness of professional staff time and significantly 
reduce the problem of client waiting lists.—Journal 
abstract. 
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1651. Nelson, B. The psychoanalyst as mediator and 
double agent: An introductory survey. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1965, 52(3), 45-60.—Freudian and onto- 
analytic therapy, thought to lie at opposite ends of a 
continuum, have in common a failure to consider the 
critical sociological or psychological dimensions of the 
analytic situation. Neither sees the analyst serving at 
least in part as mediator and double agent. "The 
procedures developed in connection with paradigmatic 
psychotherapy contribute greatly to the dramatic pat- 
terning of the themes and the dramatic participation by 
the actors."— D. Prager. 

1652. Plügge, Herbert. Der sprachliche Ausdruck für 
unser Befinden. [The expression of our lived bodily 
condition in language.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1965, 19(5), 
269-285.—A phenomenological analysis of the patient's 
lived bodily condition may derive a great deal from a 
close consideration of the language expressions he uses 
to report it. Such expressions are intermediate in quality 
between the grammatical active and passive voices, with 
overtones of each. The medial character of all condi- 
tions of the lived body is demonstrated by examples in 
German, and even more clearly in the “middle voice" of 
ancient Greek. All such conditions are modes of 
reciprocity between the individual and himself, between 
him and his world, and as such occur in the space 
between the active and passive voices,—E. W. Eng. 

1653. Seguin, Carlos A. (U. San Marcos Sch. Med., 
Lima, Peru) Love and psychotherapy: The psychother- 
ee eros. NYC: Libra Pub., Inc., 1965. 138 p. 


1654. Shakow, D. Ethics for a scientific age: Some 
moral aspects of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1965, 52(3), 5-18.—D. Prager. 

1655. Sherman, M. H. Freud, Reik and the problem 
of technique in psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1965, 52(3), 19-37.—Analysts as well as their patients 
bring their own values and emotional needs into the 
treatment situation. Role assignments may be necessary 
to the process of psychoanalytic therapy; however, the 
ultimate value of psychotherapy may lie in the ability of 
the patient to recognize the universality of his prob- 
lems.— D. Prager. 

1656. Silverman, Herbert. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Dearborn, Mich.) Varieties of ‘supportive’ psy- 
chotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1965, 2(1), 31-34.—*. . concerned with the incor- 
rect, poorly timed, uncritical use of and reliance on 
interpretation, questioning, the drive for insight and 
expectant passivity when something else is called for 
from the therapist, . . . Supportive psychotherapy com- 
prises a variety of techniques which need to be selected, 
applied, and evaluated with skill and intuition. It is not 
a single unitary thing to be applied uncritically."—€C. E. 

leischer. 

„1657. Slater, Patrick. (Maudsley Hosp., Denmark 
Hill, London, England) The use of the repertory grid 
technique in the individual case. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(479), 965-975.—Some advantages 
of George Kelly’s repertory grid in practical research, 
together with an example o computer-analysed case, 
are detailed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1658. Strupp, Hans H. (U. North Carolina Sch. 
Med.) The outcome problem in psychotherapy: A re- 
joinder. Psychotherapy: Theory, | mer & Practice, 
nee eee EE 40:1631). 

7 - Tabachnick, N. Isolation, transference-split- 
ting, and combined therapy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
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1965, 6(5), 336-346.—An isolated individual is caught 
in a circle revolving around a feeling of weakness, 
anger, and repression of anger due to the feeling of 
weakness. Emotional growth in the isolated individual 
is stated to be consequent upon the derepression of 
anger. In combined individual and group therapy the 
group becomes an arena for hostile or negative trans- 
ferences and the individual therapist becomes a positive 
transference figure. Through these 2 transference situ- 
ations the derepression of the anger in the isolated 
individual can occur.— D. Prager. 

1660. Tolor, A., & Kissinger, R. D. (Fairfield 
U.) The role of the therapist's interventions in a 
simulated therapy situation. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(4), 442-445.—48 psychiatric Ss with 
extreme scores on the Succorance scale of the EPPS 
were exposed to positive mental health, rational- 
directive, and non-directive communication therapeutic 
comments. 10 of 135 F-tests reached statistical sig- 
nificance. Methodological issues and future use of the 
experimental procedures was discussed.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

1661. Tyler, Edward А. (Riley Child Guidance 
Clinic, Indianapolis, Ind.) Values, roles and goals in 
child therapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1964, 1(4), 190-192.—The therapist should Ist 


consider his role as that which any adult would have ` 


with a child and then the relationship he as the parent 
would have in respect to teaching the child a system of 
values. With children, psychotherapy may be considered 
a maturational assist in that it also has the goal of 
helping a child to a better adaptation to his environ- 
ment. The therapist must be able to interact with the 
child Ist as a person and then as a patient.—C. E. 
Fleischer. 

1662, Wogan, Michael. (U. North Carolina) A 
study of the relationship between personality similarity in 
psychotherapeutic dyads and the quality of the therapeutic 
experience, Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1787. 


Therapeutic Process 


1663. Burton, Arthur. (Sacramento, State. Coll.) 
Modern psychotherapeutic practice: Innovations in tech- 
nique. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science & Behavior Books, 
Inc., 1965. 399 p. A 

1664. Caracena, Philip F. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Elicitation of dependency expressions in the initial stage 
of psychotherapy. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1965, 12(3), 268-274.—Psychotherapists approach and 
avoidance of dependency are hypot! esized to (a) elicit, 
and (b) reinforce clients' statements about dependency. 
Further hypotheses state that terminating or remaining 
in treatment is associated with approach to dependency, 
and that experienced therapists approach dependency 
more than inexperienced therapists. A content analysis 
of 72 taped psychotherapy sessions with clients at a 
university counseling center showed that approach 
elicits and avoidance discourages further discussion 
(p < .002). However, 2 intra-interview measures of 
learning and length of stay in treatment did not attest to 
the reinforcing value of approach and avoidance. 
Clients judged “likable” tended to remain. Experienced 
therapists approached dependency more than inex- 
perienced therapists (р < .05). Results suggest that 
therapists exploit rather than condition certain habits in 


clients.—Journal abstract. 
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1665. Lakin, M., & Lieberman, M. A. (Duke 
U.) Diagnostic information and psychotherapists’ con- 
ceptualization. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 385-388.—A 70 item Q-sort was constructed to 
evaluate prange in therapist view of the patient due to 
the amount of information available to him, 3 Q-sorts 
from 18 psychiatrists were obtained on 1 female patient 
under: (1) minimal identifying information, (2) more 
extensive information such as social history, intake 
reports, psychodiagnostics, etc., and (3) all previous 
information plus therapy or diagnostic Q-sort data. The 
data was factor analyzed yielding 3 18 x 18 P matrices. 
5 interpretable factors were extracted from each of the 3 
matrices. The psychiatrists’ theoretical orientation was 
more important than information available to him in 
regards to changes in conceptualization concerning the 
patient. *The complexity of the information and the 
difficulty of translation of data from behavioral to 
psychodynamic descriptions were considered as major 
factors in the relative non-utilization of major areas of 
information conveyed."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1666. Phillips, E. Lakin, & El-Batrawi, Salah. 
(George Washington U.) Learning theory and ресе 
therapy: With notes on illustrative cases. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1964, 1(4), MS 150 cad ho 
authors argue in support of response-centered (К) 
methods of therapy as opposed to the more common 
stimulus-centered approach. “The therapeutic problem 
from the R-theory viewpoint is to produce new 
responses, or to "apply new discrimination to familiar 
circumstances." (22 ref.)—C. E. Fleischer. 

1667. Rogers, Carl R. (Western Behavioral Sci. 
Inst, La Jolla, Calif.) The therapeutic relationship: 
Recent theory and research, Australian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 17(2), 95-108.—Constructive personality 
change in the client during psychotherapy is hypo- 
thesized as being dependent upon 3 Беноа attitudes in 
the therapist. These are held to be more important than 
the therapist’s professional qualifications, his thera- 
peutic orientation, or his interview techniques. These 
attitudes are congruence or genuineness in the relation- 
ship, acceptance or prizing of the client, an accurate 
emphatic understanding of the client's phenomenal 
world. A number of research investigations bearing on 
this hypothesis are briefly reported. The evidence is to a 
considerable extent confirmatory. Some implications for 
psychology, for psychotherapy, and for the training of 
therapists, are pointed out.—Journal abstract. 

1668. Rosenthal, Hattie. Emergency psychotherapy: 
A crucial need. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(3), 
116-129.— Special training for the therapist is desirable 
in order for him to do emergency psycliotherapy. In 
emergency psychotherapy the patient achieves some 
immediate relief and needless suffering and post- 
traumatic reactions can be averted. Partial abreaction is 
all that is possible in the emergency interview but the 
insight gained is none the less valuable. The principles 
of emergency psychotherapy are derived from the 
present body of psychoanalytic knowledge.—D. Prager. 

1669. Ross, Alan О. (U. Pittsburgh) Learning 
theory and therapy with children. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1964, 1(3), 102-107.—Compares 
therapeutic approaches to learning theory and therapy 
of both behavior therapists and psychotherapists. Sug- 
gests that the use of principles of learning be used in 
conjunction with behavior therapy. Provides a hypo- 
thetical gradient of anxiety response and learning 
response and states "If one were able to reinforce 
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learning under conditions of minimal anxiety, it should 
be tr to raise the gradient for the ‘learning 
response’ at the same time as, through inhibition of 
anxiety, the gradient for the anxious response became 
lowered.” (27 ref.)—C. E. Fleischer. 3 ç 
: 1670. Smith, Robert J. А note on rational-emotive 
psychotherapy: Some problems. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1964, 1(4), 151-153.— Proposes 
some. theoretical issues concerning Rational-Emotive 
Psychotherapy (RT) such as: How is a criterion for 
rationality determined? Since RT exhorts the patient to 
deny that others can affect him adversely can this be 
considered as social reality? A basic tenent of RT is that 
the rational therapist "knows on theoretical grounds 
that the patient must be saying some kind of nonsense 
to himself ог he wouldn't be disturbed and come for 
therapy. ...” This theory is validated on its own premise 
indicating that all patients are irrational. "Is this a 
necessary postulate for a psychotherapist?” Discusses 
some empirical issues such as separating a rational 
statement from a rationalization and compares and 
contrasts the direct attacking style of RT as opposed to 
non-directive therapeutic techniques.—C. Е. Fleischer. 
1671. Tenenbaum, Samuel. (Long Island U.) The 
threat of suicide in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1964, 1(3), 124-138. 
Discusses a client centered reaction to suicide.—C. E. 
Fleischer. 


Group Therapy 


1672. Carpilovsky, José С. Frustracao, inveja e ódio 
em um grupo terapéutico. [Frustration, envy and hate in 
a therapeutic group Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 
1964, 13(3), 365-371.—The ychoanalyst in this group 
was changed and the weekly sessions cut down in an 
attempt to alleviate: (1) feelings of envy and hate, 
related to. ропи fantasies which develop in a 
transferential situation; (2) psychotic symptoms such as 
dissociation, omnipotence, and massive projection, with 
which the group defends itself against persecutory 
anxieties. (Portuguese, Spanish, French, & German 
ee lish summary. 

. Hoi ‚ Adolpho, & Da Conceição $ 

Maria. А chegada do novo paciente, suas reações wi 

grupo. [Arrival of a new patient: His and the group's 

reactions,] Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1964, 13(3), 

339-353.—A study of the integration of a new patient 

through different experiences іп an open group of 

neurotics... (Portuguese, Spanish, French, & German 
summaries; 16 ref.)—English summary. 

1674. Kew, Clifton E. (American Found. Religion & 
Psychiat. NYC) An experiment in teaching group psy- 
chotherapy through a group 
Pastoral Care, 1965, 19(3),.129-140.—An analysis of a 
Seminar consisting of 6 ordained clergymen, 2nd-yr 
students at the American Foundation of Religion and 
Psychiatry, demonstrates that a student’s transference 
and the instructor’s, countertransference seem to be 

important factors as well as personal commitment to 
the learning process.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

‚1675. La Porta, E., et al. Psicoterapia de grupo em 
psicóticos. [Group psychotherapy in psychotics.] Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1964, 13(3), 317-329.—Out- 
lines dissociation in a group of psychotics and its 
countertransferential repercussion. (Portuguese, Span- 
ish, French, & German summaries)—English summary. 

1676. Lindinger, H. С. **Gruppenschicksal"" und indi- 
viduelle Prognose bei der Gruppenpsychotherapie. 


experience. Journal of 
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[*Groupfate"" and individual prognosis by group psy- 
chotherapy.] Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medi- 
zinische Psychologie, 1965, 15(5), 195-202.—The pri- 
mary therapeutic effect of group psychotherapy seems 
to be the strengthening of personality through the 
achievement of a group dynamically favorable position 
within the group. The alpha position is the most 
favorable for this purpose. The ego-indulgence of the 
gamma position yields somewhat better results than the 
more exposed beta position. The omega position yields 
the worst results, Any evaluation from outward ap- 
pearances of whether the group is functioning "well" or 
"poorly" has to be made with the utmost caution 
because even apparently "poorly" functioning groups 
may turn out quite good results, (12 ref.)—4/. Neufeld. 

1677. Neto, David A., & Davanzo, Hernán С. Alguns 
aspectos relativos à localização como forma de comuni- 
cação nào verbal num grupo terapéutico. [Some aspects 
of seating positions as a form of nonverbal com- 
munication in a therapeutic group.] Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1964, 13(3), 331-338.—A study of the 
seating behavior of a group over 6 mo. The Ss’ choice 
of seats was closely related. to each S's attitude towards 
the psychoanalyst and the group itself. (Portuguese, 
Spanish, French, & German summaries)—English 
Summary. 

1678. Smith, A. B., Berlin, L., & Bassin, А. (Coll. 
Police Sci, NYC) Hostility and silence in client- 
centered group therapy with adult offenders. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(3), 191-198.—A discussion of 
the function of the client-centered roup therapist, 
along with a eons ear of the optimal physical setting 
for such therapy. The role of silence is explored, with its 
special meaning it might have to this particular type of 
patient.—/. W. Kidorf 
‚1679. Vasco, José B. (U. Brasil) Emergência do 
lider no grupo terapéutico. [Emergence of a leader in a 
therapeutic: group.] Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 
1964, 13(3), 355-363. 

1680. Wolfe, Lawrence A. (San Fernando Valley 
State Coll.) Moreno and Mowrer, on “The New Group 
Therapy." Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(3), 171-176. 
—A critique of ideas formulated by Mowrer in his 
recent book, The New Grow Therapy (see 39:8116). 

Thus we see that psychodrama is so much more 
comprehensive and flexible than Mowrer's new group 
therapy. The quee which Mowrer presents are 
already presented and more fully developed by Moreno. 
The methods, techniques, and principles behind psycho- 
drama are much more developed than Mowrer's new 
group therapy."—/. W. Kidorf. 


Special Therapies 


1681. Chase, Р, & Farnham, B. (State Hosp., 
Waterbury, VL) A report on religious psychodrama. 
roup Psychothera, y, 1965, 18(3), 177-190.—A resume 
- я mk period o 
i cs ee Шар a wk.—1. W. Kidorf. 
phis, Tenn.) Hypnosis in 


swallowing habit patterns. American Journal of Clinical 


ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1775-1776. 


1684 
à ç „ Jr, & Guerney, Louis 
F. (Rutgers State U.) Choices in initiating family 
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therapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1964, 1(3), 119-123.—Presents some of the choices 
available in setting up and conducting family therapy 
sessions with brief discussions of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the alternatives. Among the. points 
considered are: unique aspects of family therapy, family 
members to be included, relationship. of family and 
individual sessions, when should family sessions begin, 
number of therapists, countertransference problems, 
unique advantages of family sessions. (22 ref.) —C. E. 
Fleischer. 


1685. Ortman, Harriet L. (Moreno Inst., Beacon, 
N.Y.) Psychodramatic Analysis and treatment of stage- 
fright. Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(3), 199-203. 
—Psychodramatic treatment of stagefright has 3 major 
goals: (1) the liberation of the performer from cultural 
conserves and the restoration of the spontaneity of his 
private psyche; (2) the training of his creative ego to 
function at the highest level of his potential; (3) as a 
more comprehensive goal, the establishment of a form 
of public performance in which the true creative ego 
flourishes."—J. W. Kidorf. 

1686. Paige, A. B., McNamara, H. J., & Fisch, R. 
I. (VA Consolidated Cent., Wadsworth, Kan.) A pre- 
liminary report on sensory stimulative therapy with 
chronic schizophrenic patients. Psychotherapy: Theory. 
Research & Practice, 1964, 1(3), 133-136.—Ss were 3 
groups of patients with 5-8 atients per group, long 
term chronic schizophrenics who had not responded to 
any of many forms of treatment previously given. 
Procedure involved: (1) initial intrusion into individual's 
isolation through sudden absurd bodily contact on the 
part of the therapist such as rib tickling, and (2) further 
intrusive activity by the therapist in the form of 
physical-sensory stimulating interactions which were 
variously abrupt and provocative as well as gentle and 
nurturient. Of the 40 patients involved 21 showed 
maximum change, 7 moderate and 12 no progress.—C. 
E. Fleischer. 

1687. Pancratz, L. D., & Buchan, G. (Oregon 
Fairview Home, Salem) Exploring psychodramatic tech- 
niques with defective delinquents, Group Psychotherapy, 
1965, 18(3), 136-141.— The authors have demonstrated 
that psychodrama is a tool that can be used with 
defective delinquents. The methods of treatment on the 
ward were expanded by its use. However, it Is difficult 
at this stage of the investigation to substantiate the 
degree of therapeutic gain." Further, other questions 
are raised by this particular study, including the 
appropriateness of the group which was actually used, 
the overall change in behavior and attitudes which 
could be effected through psychodrama as well as the 
question, “Will retarded persons unfamiliar with tradi- 
tional therapy be less likely to perform as well?” —I. W. 
Kidorf. Д 

1688. Rachman, S. (Maudsley Hosp., Denmark Hill, 
London, England) The current status of behavior ther- 
apy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(5), 
418-423.—An interim assessment of the effectiveness of 
a new psychological method of treatment, behavior 
therapy," is presented. Studies employing control 
groups are given particular attention. It is conclud 
that “behavior therapy'" is a promising technique which 
is certain to be effective in a large number of anxiety 
states, but the treatment of severe, chronic patients 
needs to be improved. Some important advances in 
“aversion therapy" are also in sight but must await 
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controlled studies of an extensive kind.—Author ab- 
stract. 
1689. Safer, Daniel J. (707 W. Fullerton, Chicago, 
Ill.) Conjoint play therapy for the young child and his 
arent, Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(4), 
20-326.—Conjoint play therapy is a variation of 
family therapy which aims to interrupt central соп- 
flictive patterns between the young child and his parent. 
In the playroom, the young patient, his parent, and the 
therapist all participate in a form of play chosen 
primarily by the child. Typical interactive behavior 
reactions soon become evident in this setting, and the 
therapist can then be of direct aid to the conflicted 
parent and can become more flexible with the sympto- 
matic child. Demonstration, education, and interpre- 
tation are the most prominently used treatment tech- 
niques, and the therapist's role is both active and 
relatively directive. Over a 2%-уг period, the results of 
this treatment in a small series of cases have been 
encouraging. (16 ref.)—Author abstract. 

1690. Sonne, John C., & Lincoln, Geraldine. (Phila- 
delphia Psychiat, Hosp., Pa.) Heterosexual co-therapy 
team experiences during family therapy. Family Process, 
1965, 4(2), 177-196.—Points emphasized are: (1) the 
co-therapy team did much clarifying, іт lementing, and 
verifying to avoid "splits" which could have left 1 or 
both therapists to be adopted into the pathological 
dyadic structure of the family, (2) early clarification of 
the father role was needed for both the real father and 
the male co-therapist, (3) the mothering concept was 
introduced in a later phase, after it had been clarified 
and integrated into the team relationship. The handling 
of transference and sex-role definition is also dis- 
cussed.—A. Bodin. 

1691. Sulzer, Jefferson L. (Newcomb Coll., Tulane 
U.) Chiropractic healing as psychotherapy. Psychother- 
apy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(1), 38-41. 
—Provides a history and discussion of chiropractic 
theory and draws a broad comparison between chiro- 
paar technique and techniques used in psychotherapy. 

uggests a need for sociological and social psycho- 
logical research in reference to various features of its 
technique,—C. E. Fleischer. 


Drug Therapy 


1692. Aisenberg, Ruth, &  Kastenbaum, Rob- 
ert. Value problems in geriatric sychopharmacology. 
Gerontologist, 1964, 4(2, pt. 1), 7 -77.— Тһе problems 
discussed concern the ethical, moral, ог value-decision 
aspects of drug usage. 

1693. Aron, Myrtle L. (U. Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, S. Africa) The effects of the combination of 
trifluoperazine and amylobarbitone on adult stutterers, 
Medical Proceedings, 1965, 11(10), 221-233.—The 
hypothesis, that a reduction in general anxiety brought 
about the combination of trifluoperazine and amylo- 
barbitone would cause a reduction in the severity and 
frequency of stuttering, was supported. Speech im- 
proved, although the drugs had greater effect on 
severity than on frequency of stuttering. In a study over 
5 3-wk periods using a double blind technique, 46 Ss 
received medication during the 2nd and 4th periods but 
none in the Ist, 3rd and 5th periods.—Author abstract. 

1694, Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. 
Med.) Role of drugs in treating disturbed children. 
Children, 1964, 11(5), 167-173. 
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1695. Freyhan, F. A. Rationale and indications for 
biological treatment of psychiatric disorders. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(5), 283-290.—We must 
distinguish as minutely as possible what constitutes 
drug treatable psychopathology and what requires 
psychological insight, resolution of conflicts, or changes 
in interpersonal relationships.—D. Prager. 

1696. Garneret, N., Boissenin, J. M., & Muyard, J. 
P. Aspects psychosociologiques de l'introduction d'un 
nouveau médicament psychotrope en service fermé. Re- 
flexions méthodologiques a propos de 52 malades traitées 
par la propériciazine. [Psychosociological aspects of the 
introduction of a new psychotropic drug on a closed 
service. Methodological reflections on 52 patients 
treated with propericiazine.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(3), 
265-283.— No statistics are attempted due to the small 
number of observations, but the relations among 
structure, population, reputation of the hospital, hope 
of release and efficacity of the drug are evident. 
Propericiazine is more effective in young, recently 
hospitalized schizophrenics, and has a major impact on 
interpersonal relations: expression of aggression is 
reduced and therapeutic contact improved.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

1697. Hamilton, Max. Ten years of chlorpromazine. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(5), 291-297. —Dis- 
cusses chlorpromazine as "the Ist of the major tran- 
quilizers" to be used mainly in psychiatry, and the 
importance of this and subsequent drugs in “the 
impetus they have given to the development of research 
and theories."—D. Prager. 

1698. Haward, L. R. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chi- 
chester, England) The inadequacy of anorexogenic drugs 
in the treatment of obese psychiatric patients. Psychiatria 
et Neurologia, 1965, 149(3), 129-134.—Psychotherapy is 
suggested as the most effective treatment in psychiatric 
obesity, supported by a dietary and planned activity 
regimen. In such a regimen anorexogenic drugs may 
play a useful role, but only when used intelligently to 
support the more important features of the therapeutic 
program. (28 ref.) (German & French summaries) 
—English summary. 

1699. Kastenbaum, Robert; Slater, Philip E, & 

Aisenberg, Ruth. (Cushing Hosp., Framingham, Mass.) 
Toward a conceptual model of eriatric psychopharma- 
cology: An experiment with thioridazine and dextro- 
amphetamine. Gerontologist, 1964, 4(2, pt. 1), 68-71. 
—27 patients (М age = 79.7) were selected from an 
institution for the aged, placed in stimulant, tranquilizer 
and placebo groups, and given a battery of psycho- 
logical tests before and during the 6-wk drug phase in 
"an attempt to investigate drug-associated changes in 
molar aspects of behavior that are of significance in 
daily functioning...no systematic evidence for im- 
provement in cognitive functioning [was found]...cer- 
tain of the patients receiving thioridazine... showed a 
broadening and deepening of their framework [which 
previously had been “both limited and limiting”) for 
Organizing experience, along with an intensification of 
the content.... There was a general enlivening trend in 
the placebo group... ‘tranquilized’ patients tended to 
show more affect, less contentment, more self-criticism, 
less rapport with the interviewer, and more liveliness 
and activity. The ‘stimulated’ patients showed reduced 
affectivity and vivacity. They also completed fewer ‘of 
the testing procedures, and became more likely to 
perceive themselves as ‘old’.” A brief outline of a 
"theoretical model specific to geriatric psychophar- 
macology” follows.—K. Buffon. 
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1700. Mogar, Robert E., & Savage, Charles. (San 
Francisco State Coll.) Personality change associated 
with psychedelic (LSD) therapy: A preliminary report. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1964, 1(4), 
154-162.—MMPI data are presented which were 
obtained from 60 patients prior to, 2 mo. after, and 6 
mo. after a brief p erapeutic program culmi- 
nating in a single, large dose LSD session. While all 
sub-groups show significant positive changes at 2 mo., 
some patients manifest а tendency towards regression 
while others either consolidate initial gains or display 
further improvement at 6 mo, The results indicated that 
the nature, magnitude, and stability of changes fol- 
lowing a psychedelic experience were related to person- 
ality variables, severity of illness and modal defense 
patterns. (51 ref.)—Author summary. 

1701. Rosenfelt, Rosalie H., Kastenbaum, Robert, & 
Kempler, Bernhard. “Тһе untestables": Methodological 
problems in drug research with the aged. Gerontologist, 
1964, 4(2, pt. 1), 72-74.—" With rapidly growing use of 
dn as direct modifiers of emotional state, psy- 
chological change becomes a major concern in investi- 
gation of drug efficacy. .. . [However] ‘older people arc 
not trained to be acceptant of psychological tests.’ 
«+, Handicaps associated with extreme old age in many 
instances have the effect of reducing the volume of test 
data....It is sometimes desirable to revise drastically 
criteria for interpretation of test responses, The experi- 
mental sample may differ so sharply from the stand 
ardizing sample that wholly new ways of viewing the 
data may be required. .. , Frequently the elderly seem to 
have uneveness in their level of psychological func- 
tioning ... perhaps the most common obstacle is the S's 
reluctance to enter fully into the demands or the 
situation. He may use his frailty, illness, fatigue, or 
handicap as an excuse. ... {It Vu found that if the S's 
initial reluctance can be overcome, it is often beneficial 
for him to resume participation in life in this manner." 
—Ј. A. Lucker. 

‚1702. Sanders, Jack F. (Masonic Hosp., Alma. 
Mich.) Evaluation of oxazepam and placebo in emotion- 
ally disturbed aged patients. Geriatrics, 1965, 2009). 
739-746.—A „benzodiazepine derivative was admin- 
istered to 50 institutionalized patients and placebos to 
44 comparable controls under double-blind conditions 
for an 8 wk. period. All patients had emotional 
disturbances, but none were psychotic. Behavior was 
evaluated periodically during the 8 wks. The active 
compound was found to be significantly more effective 
than the placebo for reducing symptoms and improve- 
ment in overall function by the 4 methods of measure- 
ment used.— D. T. Herman. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


1703. Beckett, Peter G (Lafayette Clini i 
z n yette Clinic, Detroit, 
eal cone м of. € Their treatment in a 

è t i . avy 5 

Press, 1965.1 = “aps Toit, Mich.: Wayne State U. 
- Clark, D. H. (Fulbourn Hosp., Cambridge 
, Sp., ge, 
AI» The therapeutic community: Conca; practice 
"renes British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(479), 
pud ud therapeutic community is defined as 
on (less than 100 Persons); having regular, probably 
prs ees of patients, professional Staff, domestics, 
d on psychodynamic hypo- 
ig stressini that the patient’s difficulties are monty 
m 1s relations with other people and that psychological 
catment will help. Its methods include social analysis 
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of events, freeing of communications, flattening of the 
authority pyramid, provision of learning experiences, 
and role examination.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1705. Cleland, Charles C., & Patton, William F. (U. 
Texas). Idiocy and longevity: A brief note. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(2), 649-650.—Evidence suggests that 
institutionalized idiots conform generally to the same 
pattern of longevity found among normals and that 
they do so under circumstances of assumed minimal 
stimulation,—Journal abstract. 

1706. Cohen, Jacob, & Struening, Elmer L. (New 
York U.) Opinions about mental illness: Hospital differ- 
ences in attitude for eight occupation groups. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(1), 25-26.—When between- 
hospital (n — 12) and within-occupation group (n — 8) 
differences in attitude-opinion toward the mentally ill 
are studied for 4784 mental hospital employees, Author- 
itarianism and Benevolence do not vary among mental 
health professionals but do for others; the reverse 
obtains for Interpersonal Etiology; and Social Restric- 
tiveness differentiates in virtually all groups and most 
sharply in psychiatrists.—Journal abstract. 

1707. Dewdney, J. C., & Dewdney, M. S. (Clark- 
Hiskens Med. Cent., Melbourne, Australia) Wake 
them at night: Incidence of nocturnal enuresis among a 
group of institutional boys: Effect of spaced arousal 
program. Child Care Quarterly Review, 1965, 19(3), 
96-101.—Enuresis nocturna occurred in 17 of 30 
institutional.boys (aged 7-10 yr.) over a period of 236 
nights. A non-punitive spaced arousal program reduced 
the nightly prevalence from 3 to less than 0.4 
cases/night. This decrement persisted through a 10-mo 
follow-up period. Results are discussed in relation to 
learning theory.—Author abstract. 

1708. Fontaine, P. J. Aanpassing van de socio- 
metrische methode in inrichtingen voor verstandelijk en 
motorisch gehandicapte kinderen. [Application of 
sociometric methods in institutions for mentally and 
physically handicapped children.] Psychologica Belgica, 
1961-1964, 4, 57-64.—Results of sociometric tests 
should help spot children who would not necessarily 
cause problems, but who have problems.—J. A. Lucker. 

1709. Foster, Zelda P. (VA Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) How social work can influence hospital manage- 
ment of fatal illness. Social Work, 1965, 10(4), 30-35. 
—A social worker worked with staff, patients, and their 
families in a successful effort “(о modify the therapeutic 
climate of a...ward [for]...fatal blood diseases. 

` +... Previous ward milieu was geared to protect the 
patient from knowing the nature of his disease. The new 
approach is to apprise the patient of his illness and help 
him to plan for himself and his family.” —E. P. Brandt. 

1710. Ishiyama, T., & Brown, A. F. (Cleveland State 
Hosp., O.) Sex role-conceptions and the patient role in a 
state mental hospital. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(4), 446-448.—60 psychiatric Ss each from open 
(successful) and closed (unsuccessful) wards were given 
the: Berdie Femininity Adjective Check List. Self and 
ideal ratings were obtained on each S. The successful 
patient was more masculine or feminine than the 
unsuccessful patient in his or her self and ideal 
conceptions and therefore maintained a clear and 
appropriate sex role conception.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1711. Kaplan, H. B. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Di- 
mensions of change on an open psychiatric ward. Journal 
of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(1), 57-71.—A factor 
analysis of changes occurring in 45 patients in an open 
psychiatric ward were presented. The variables for the 
most part represented changes in interpersonal orienta- 
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tions among patients and between. patients and thera- 
pists, as well as changes judged to have occurred in 
psychiatric symptomatology. A principle components 
factor analysis yielded 10 independent dimensions of 
change accounting for major portions of the variance 
for the 32 variables.—R. V. Hamilton. 

1712. Macdonald, John M. (4200 E. 9th Ave., 
Denver, Colo.) Acting out. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 13(5), 439-443.—4A periodic increase in 
acting ош by sociopathic and hysterical personalities in 
psychiatric wards leads to ward disorganization and 
interferes with treatment. Prevention of disruptive 
acting out rests upon rapid diagnosis and treatment of 
sociopathic and hysterical personalities. It is important 
to gain the respect of the patient, but this cannot be 
accomplished by ill-advised permissiveness, It is impor- 
tant to set only those limits which are necessary. They 
should be realistic, clearly defined, and few in number. 
The need for them should be explained, and they should 
be enforced promptly. A more positive attitude toward 
acting out patients with emphasis on restoration of 
self-esteem, appropriate dependency gratification, 
effective use of controls, sensitivity to factors likely to 
provoke acting out, and prompt response to warning 
signs should reduce acting out.—Author abstract. 

1713. Nathan, Peter E., Marland, Janice, & Lindsley, 
Ogden R. (Harvard Med. Sch.) Receptive communi- 
cation in psychiatric nurse supervision. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 259-261.—Methods for 
studying interpersonal relationships have focused 
largely on verbal content, The technique utilized in this 
research, conjugately programmed closed-circuit tele- 
vision, records both verbal content and operant look- 
ing, listening and talking responses by members of 
dyadic relationships. The technique examined patterns 
of operant interpersonal communication—looking, 
listening and talking behavior—generated by 3 student 
nurses and their supervisor. Results indicated that 
changes in the students’ looking and listening rates over 
10-wk were positively related to the supervisor’s evalu- 
ation of her relationships with them, that the super- 
visor’s menstrual cycle altered her communication with 
the students, and that significant verbal content often 
temporarily decreased looking and listening behavior. 
Implications for research in consulting and psycho- 
therapy are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1714. Palola, Ernest G., & Jones, Joseph F. (State 
U. Coll., Cortland, N.Y.) Contrasts in organizational 
features and role strains between psychiatric and pediatric 
wards. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(3), 
155-163.—It was found that more role uncertainty and 
role disparity occurred on the psychiatric wards and 
more role incompatibility occurred on the pediatric 
ward.—Journal abstract. 

1715. Price, W. A., & Sanderson, R. E. (Porterville 
State Hosp., Calif.) Home environment and death ex- 
pectancy of institutionalized mental retardates. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(1), 99-101.—Examination of 
the case histories of 68 hospitalized mentally retarded 
patients who, after being admitted to hospital directly 
from their homes, died within 1 yr. of admission and 
who were matched with those of 68 patients who 
survived beyond a yr., showed the home environments 
prior,to hospitalization of those patients who died 
within the yr. were judged to be "warmer" and the 
more supportive than those of patients who survived. 
—Journal abstract. j 

1716. Stewart, Horace. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 
Ga.) On keeping mental patients chronic. Psychological 
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Reports, 1965, 17(1), 216-218.— This article deals with 
some of the commonly practiced methods which 
reinforce and perpetuate the condition of mental illness. 
Several studies are mentioned which shed light on some 
current inadvisable factors evident in many treatment 
centers and mental hospitals. This satiric account draws 
attention to a deplorable situation. —Journal abstract. 

1717. Thurrell, Richard J., Halleck, Seymour L., & 
Johnsen, Arvid Е. (U. Wisconsin Med. Sch.) Psychosis 
in prison. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & 
Police Science, 1965, 56(3), 271-276.—This critique of.a 
prison as a therapeutic milieu describes varieties of 
psychotic adjustment and appropriate strategy for the 
psychiatrist, emphasizing the goal of “keeping a man 
going in prison” rather than send him to а hospital.—A. 
Eglash. 1 

1718. Walton, H., Bennett, Ruth G., & Nahemow, 
Lucille. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Psychiatric illness 
and adjustment in a home for aged. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1963, 105(15), 897-918. 
— The 2 basic mental disorders found in a home for the 
aged were dementia and functional disorders. Demented 
patients adjust better to institutional routine than those 
with functional. disorders. All mentally disordered Ss 
are characterized by low participation in home activ- 
ities. Demented Ss have positive attitudes to the home, 
functionally disordered have negative attitudes. Failure 
lo conform is associated with functional psychiatric 
disorder. (18 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


1719. —— Sy um on fantasy: I-VI. Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 
171-202.—Includes М. Benassy and R. Diatkine: On 
the Ontogenesis of Fantasy. D. Lagache: Fantasy, 
Reality, and Truth. J. Sandler and H. Nagera: On the 
Concept of Fantasy. H. Segal: Fantasy and Other 
Mental Processes. V. H. Rosen: Contribution to the 
Discussion. H. Kohut: Some Problems of a Meta- 
psychological Formulation of Fantasy.—F. Auld. 

1720. ———. Symptom formation and character 
formation. A discussion of papers by Arlow and Lampl-de 
Groot: I-VII. International Journal of Psycho-Ana lysis, 
1964, 45(2-3), 147-170.—The papers of Arlow and 
Lampl-de Groot (International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1963, 44(1), 1-22) are discussed by M. Schur, 
E. Zetzel, К. M. Loewenstein, M. Langer, L. Haas, & 
S. Pedersen. J. A. Arlow summarizes: “Before the 
posure type of conflict which contribute to symptom 
‘ormation becomes possible, a minimal degree of 
organization of ego, id. and superego must be attained. 
The capacity of the ego to deal with conflict depends on 
an interaction of constitutional and acquired factors. 
Regression to earlier levels of instinctual development 
and of ego function explains much, but for complete 
explanation it is necessary to trace out the way in which 

experience has shaped the ego, id, and superego. 
Furthermore, the source of a mental activity is not 
identical with the role that the activity plays in later 
mental life.” —F. Auld. j 

1721. Bartemeier, Leo H. (Menninger Fopnd., 
Topeka, Kan.) Psychoanalysis and religion. Bulletin of 
the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(5), 237-244.—Freud’s 
views on religion and his theories about its origin are 
discussed. Jung's thinking is presented in contrast. 
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There follow discussions on St. Thomas and the 
Unconscious, and.the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church on psychoanalysis.—J. Z. Elias. 

1722. Bicudo, Virginia L. Persecutory guilt and ego 
restrictions. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1964, 45(2-3), 358-363.—Persecutory guilt is an inter- 
mediary solution between progressing to the depressive 
position and regressing to the schizoid-paranoid posi- 
tion. It involves a feeling of persecution by the object, 
who “unjustly” and aggressively forces guilt into the 
patient as a way of obliging the patient to include the 
object libidinally in his pleasures, benefits, resources, 
and successes. Comment by M. A. Berezin follows 
(363-365).—F. Auld. 

1723. Dahl, Hartvig. Observations on a “natural 
experiment": Helen Keller. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(3), 533-550.— The 
primary and secondary processes are examined through 
a study of Helen Keller’s achievement of language or 
touch-words.—D. Prager. 

1724. Decobert, S. (Ed.) De certains aspects spé- 
cifiques de l'Oedipe féminin. [Certain specific aspects of 
the female oedipus complex.] Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(4), 377-406.—A discussion by J. 
Favreau, E. Kestemberg, C, J. Luquet, B. Grunberger, 
G. Devereux, and A. Green of a paper on female guilt 
by Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel and a reply by the 
latter.—L. W. Brandt. 

1725. Frijling-Schreuder, E. C. M. Honoré de 
Balzac: A disturbed boy who did not get treatment. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 
426-430.—Though Balzac had a disturbed develop- 
ment, there were some favorable things in his early life: 
a good relationship with his sister Laure, an interest in 
books, his vitality, a reversibility of his symptoms. That 
people who are disturbed as adults were disturbed as 
children does not imply that anyone who shows 
е in childhood will be a disturbed adult.—F. 

1726. Gehl, Raymond H. Depression and claustro- 
phobia. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
45(2-3), 312-323.—In both depression and claustropho- 
bia there is a feeling of being locked inside the body 
with no way out, with the danger of being overwhelmed 
by forces from within. In claustrophobia, delineation of 
body boundaries is a critical issue; the patient attempts 
this definition through movement. A phobia may be 
considered a *‘transitional neurosis,” a way of dealing 
bec ambivalent feelings toward a loved object.—F. 

uid. 

1727. Gillespie, W. H., Pasche, Francis; Wiedman, 
George H., Greenson, Ralph R. Symposium on 
homosexuality : I-IV. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 203-219.—4 lectures dealing 
with the etiology of homosexuality and the relationship 
of homosexuality and gender identity —F, Auld. 

1728. Grinberg, Leon. Two kinds of guilt: Their 
relations with normal and pathological aspects of mourn- 
ing. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
45(2-3), 366-371.—Besides that guilt (described by 
Klein) which is under the influence of the depressive 
position there is a kind of guilt that appears in the 
earlier paranoid-schizoid phase. The earlier, persecutory 
guilt is related to the death instinct; the depressive guilt, 
to the life instinct. Pathological mourning arises from 
persecutory guilt, normal mourning from depressive 
bm Comment by D. W. Badal follows (371-372).—F. 

uid. 
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1729. Grunberger, Bela. The anti-Semite and. the 
oedipal conflict. International Journal оў. Psycho- 
Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 380-385.—Relates the anti- 
Semite's concept of the condition of the Jew to the 
similar condition. in which he would like to see his 
father. His hatred of his father stems from an oedipal 
conflict, Comment by Henry Lowenfeld follows (396- 
398).—F. Auld. 

1730. Hacker, F. J. The reality of myth. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 
438-443.— The classical psychoanalytic attitude to myth 
was critical; modern psychoanalysis is more friendly to 
myth. Myth-forming tendencies of the human mind are 
so strong that all reinterpretations of myth are also 
mythic; we. deceive ourselves if we think we have 
penetrated reality by destroying a myth, for we only. 
create another myth. Comment by Richard Sterba 
follows (444-445).—F. Auld. 

1731. Katan, Maurits, Fetishism, splitting of the ego, 
and denial. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1964, 45(2-3), 237-245.—A. boy's denial of his obser- 
vation that women һауе no penis causes him to draw 
back from approaching a woman, to stay in or regress 
to that state of sexual excitement that preceded his 
making the observation of female anatomy, In this 
state, he invests his interest in things that were present 
when he saw the girl or woman undressing, such as 
feminine shoes or underclothes, Katan examines and 
challenges the concept of ego-split, as explicated by 
Freud, Denial does not lead to psychotic withdrawal of 
object-libidinal ties; indeed, denial may protect a person 
from such withdrawal. Comment by Paula Heimann 
follows (251-253).—F. Auld. 

1732. Leclaire, Serge. The economic standpoint: 
Recent views. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1964, 45(2-3), 324-330.—Before the economic problem 
of pleasure-unpleasure can be usefully tackled, one must 
elucidate the concept of psychic force. The conception 
of force as an active principle, as a quantity like 
quantities in physical science, is inoppropriate to 
psychology. Comment by Richard Sterba follows (330- 
331).—F. Auld. 

1733. van der Leeuw, P. J. Zur Entwicklung des 
Begriffs der Abwehr. [The development of the concept of 
defense.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1965, 19(3), 161-171. 
—Freud’s concept of defense was variously inflected 
during the 3 major periods of his work: (1) up to 1900, 
defense was seen in close relation to painful feelings and 
affects of the conflicted patients; (2) from 1900-1926, 
the relationship between defense and drive was empha- 
sized; (3) 1926-1939, outer reality was put on a par with 
the drives, and relationships between ego: and the 
defenses worked. out. A special problem in therapy 
stems from the fact that. reality conflicts can be used 
defensively against more deeply lying material, and that 
such material can be used defensively against later levels 
of personality formation.—E. W. Eng. 

1734. Lidz, Theodore. August Strindberg: A study of 
the relationship between his creativity and schizophrenia. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 
399-406.—Strindberg's Ist marriage reawakened un- 
resolved, intense pre-oedipal and oedipal conflicts 
around longing for reunion with his mother, distrust of 
parents, rebelliousness against his father, castration 
fear, and problems of sexual identity. His relationship 
with the Wrangels opened the door to a living out of 
unrequited childhood needs and fantasies. Strindberg 
ascended from the inferno of schizophrenia with the 
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help of self-scrutiny, catharsis, and the power to create 

and recreate himself and his world on the stage. 

yi it by Gösta Harding follows (406-410).—F. 
uid. 


1735. Luquet, Pierre. Early identifications and struc- 
turation of the ego. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 263-269.—The earliest, oral 
stage of character development is discussed, in order to 
explain how object relations and structuring of the ego 
are related. Introjection, projection, identification, 
assimilation, tension, drive, and good and bad objects 
are among the concepts dealt with. Implications. for 
therapy are considered. Comment by M. A. Berezin 
follows (269-271).—F. Auld. 

1736. Marcovitz, Eli. Bemoaning the lost dream: 
Coleridge's **Kubla Khan’’ and addiction. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 411-425. 
—"Kubla Khan" is Coleridge's most secret and cher- 
ished dream, representing the fantasy released by 
opium, a fantasy that is nuclear for his addiction, 
character, and life-history,—F. Auld. 

1737. Meltzer, Donald. The differentiation of somatic 
delusions from hypochondria. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 246-250.—A metapsy- 
chological distinction can be made between hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms and somatic delusions. Hy- 
pochondriasis is produced by complicated identification 
with damaged internal objects. Somatic delusion is the 
physical and psychic expression of a wide and deep split 
in the self, whereby an expelled portion becomes 
represented by, and takes possession of, the function of 
a particular body part. Comment by Paula Heimann 
follows (251-253).—F. Auld. 

1738. Nacht, S. Silence as an integrative factor, 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 
299-303.—4 need of the patient for total union with the 
analyst can be briefly fulfilled in a period of silence, 
Silence can provide a matrix in which the self grows and 
develops. Inability to endure silence expresses a kind of 
resistance. Comment by A. F. Valenstein follows 
(310-311).—F. Auld. 

1739. Niederland, William G. The role of the ego in 
the recovery of early memories. Psychoanalytic. Quar- 
terly, 1965, 34(4), 564-571,—J. Z. Elias. 

1740, Racker, H. Psychoanalytic considerations on 
music and the musicians. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 
52(3), 75-94.— D. Prager. 

1741. Ritvo, Lucille B. Darwin as the source of 
Freud's neo-Lamarckism. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(3), 499-517.—'The 
Darwin Freud had known was not only what is today 
labeled Darwinian but was also what is now called 
Lamarckian or neo-Lamarckian. Therefore, for Freud 
there was no inconsistency in lauding the great Darwin 
and at the same time utilizing the inheritance of 
acquired. characteristics where it suited. him." —D. 
Prager. 

1742. Rosenfeld, Herbert. On the psychopathology of 
narcissism: A clinical approach. /nternational Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 332-337.—An over- 
coming of the depressive position is necessary for the 
narcissistic patient, if he is to come to acknowledge his 
relationship to the analyst. The more normal, object- 
directed part of the patient’s personality can be a 
structure into which the narcissistic aspects of his 
personality are integrated.—F. Auld. 

1743. Schmidl, Fritz. Freud and Dostoevsky. Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(3), 
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518-532.—Freud praised Dostoevsky the author, but 
criticized him as a man. Freud could not accept 
Dostoevsky's indeterminism, his belief in religion as the 
basis of morality, nor his religious mysticism. Changes 
in Freud's attitude toward religion and morality con- 
tributed to his condemnation of Dostoevsky in 1928. 
— D. Prager. 

1744. Schneider, Galina. (Rua Vicente de Souza 16, 
Rio de Janeiro-Botafogo G. B., Brazil) Beitrag zum 
Problem der Homosexualitaet. [Contribution to the 


problem of homosexuality.] Zeitschrift für Psychoso- - 


matische Medizin, 1965, 11(3), 193-200.— The biological 
factor in the development of homosexuality is given by 
man's bisexual constitution and the characteristic mark 
of "fetalization" causing an abnormal increase in 
orality, The decisive psychogenetic moment lies in the 
child's severe disappointment whose exaggerated orality 
is being dealt with by neurotic and inappropriately 
reacting parents. Even if the child goes through normal 
Oedipus phase, later inversion may occur and be fixed. 
Psychodynamically, homosexuality represents a defense 
mechanism against psychotic anxiety from an object 
experienced as a “pursuer.” (11 ref.)—/. Neufeld. 
1745. Schraml, Walter J. Die Psychoanalyse und der 
menschliche Lebenslauf. [Psychoanalysis and the course 
of human life.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1965, 19(5), 250-268. 
—Psychoanalysis has had a far-reaching influence on 
the structuring of biography in medicine, ethnology, 
and literature. Through its genetic and dynamic concept 
of the chronological course of life and through its 
hypotheses concerning repetition, it has added to an 
understanding of biographical truth, despite Freud's 
пеше distrust of biography in his own case.—E. W. 
ng. 
1746. Schwartz, Daniel. Rossini: A psychoanalytic 
approach to ‘‘the great renunciation." Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(3), 551- 
569.—Attributes Rossini’s renunciation of operatic 
composition to expression of his unconscious anger 
toward his mother for dying, and thus deserting 
him.—D. Prager. 

1747. Scott, W. Clifford. Mania and mourning. /nter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 
373-377.—During treatment of mania, both the depres- 
sion against which it is a defense, and the hopeful 
mourning of which it is a pathological expression, 
should be sought and brought into consciousness. Fear 
and aggression may thereby be mitigated, and love 
enhanced, with an increase in reparative tendencies and 
a lessening of guilt. Comment by D. W. Badal follows 
(377-379).—F. Auld. ' 

1748. Sherick, Ivan G. (Washington U.) Body 
image, level of ego development and adequacy of ego 
prae Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1782- 

1749. Simenauer, Erich. Notes on the psycho-analysis 

of aesthetic experience. /nternational Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 431-436.—Rhythm, color, 
regularity, and symmetry are innately satisfying to the 
human being and to primates generally. Artistic exper- 
ience is closely linked to sexual excitement. In artistic 
activity the individual externalizes the experiences of 
rhythm, color, etc., reversing the internalization of the 
environment that occurred in early development. 
Comment by Nils Haak follows (436-437).—F. Auld. 
1750. Sperling, Melitta. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Med. Cent.) A case of ophidiophilia: A clinical 
contribution to snake symbolism, and a supplement to 
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“Psychoanalytic Study of Ulcerative Colitis їп Chil- 
dren.” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
45(2-3), 227-233.—A young man of 22, who had been 
treated by the author for ulcerative colitis at ages 7-9, 
had further psychoanalytic treatment to deal with his 
problem of achieving a heterosexual adaptation. The 
patient’s fascination during adolescence with snakes— 
which he cared for as a hobby—was thoroughly 
investigated during the analysis. The snakes lent them- 
selves to the expression and acting out of fantasies, 
wishes and conflicts from all levels of instinctual 
development. Comment by H. M. Serota follows 
(234-236).—F. Auld. 

1751. Sperling, Otto E. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) The balancing function of the 
ego: With special emphasis on learning. /nternational 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 254-261. 
—Learning requires work. In order to mobilize energy 
for learning, people often seek some compensatory 
satisfaction. Such a tendency, which may be called a 
“balancing function" of the ego, is a special case of a 
general tendency for balance in the organism. Comment 
by Margaret Little follows (261-262).—F. Auld. 

1752. Sterba, Richard. Remarks on Joseph Conrad's 
“Heart of Darkness." Journal of the American Psych- 
oanalytic Association, 1965, 13(3), 570-583.—"... at- 
tempts to demonstrate that [Conrad's] description of 
the African landscape is based on а projective- 
introjective experience of bodily Gestalten. The intense 
effect of these descriptions is based on the willingness to 
fuse self and outside world, which the author's linguistic 
skill evokes in the reader."— D. Prager. 

1753. Stern, Max M. (State U. New York) Proto- 
types of defenses. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 296-298.—Inborn physiological 
reactions are the prototy for the later-developed 
psychic mechanisms of defense and thinking. At birth 
some kind of organized adaptational system exists, 
which might be called a “proto-ego.”"—F. Auld. 

1754. Stoller, Robert J. (U. California Sch. Med., 
Los Angeles) A contribution to the study of gender 
identity. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 
45(2-3), 220-226.—There are 3 influences on gender 
identity: anatomy of the genitals, relationship of child 
to parents, and “а congenital, perhaps inherited bio- 
logical force." Comment by H. M. Serota follows 
(234-236).—F. Auld. 

1755. Trosman, H. Freud and the controversy over 
Shakespearean authorship. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(3), 475-498. 
—Freud’s interest in the Shakespearean controversy is 
seen as an outgrowth of a specific cognitive style and a 
variant of family romance fantasy.— D. Prager. 

1756. Veith, Ilza. (U. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco) On “е loneliness of Freud's achievement." 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(5), 245-255. 
—"...it must be borne in mind that actually much of 
what Freud had believed to be his own had been 
anticipated in the long course of Western civilization. It 
would seem a valid surmise that the acceptance of 
Freud's theories would have been facilitated had he not 
been avowedly unwilling to develop them against their 
historical background."—J. Z. Elias. 


1757. Weinberger, Jerome L. A triad of silence: 


Silence, masochism and depression. International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 304-309.—Some 
patients express the loss of a very close and unique 
relationship with the mother through the triad: silence, 
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masochism, depression. The silence can be viewed as an 
acting out of the loss of object relationship. Comment 
by A. F. Valenstein follows (310-311).—F. Auld. 

1758. Winter, Harold. Pre-oedipal factors in the 
genesis of hysterical character neurosis. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 338-342.—If 
one accepts that neurosis arises from failure to solve the 
oedipus conflict, one can see 2 elements in this failure: a 
particularly difficult oedipal phase, and poor prior 
preparation for solving this conflict. Oral and anal 
conflicts leading to later difficulties are stressed in this 
paper. Comment by Francis McLaughlin follows (342- 
343).—F. Auld. 
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‚1759. Aiken, Edwin G., & Parker, William H. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Conditioning and generalization of 
positive self-evaluations in a partially structured diag- 
nostic interview. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 
459-464.—Ss were asked to discuss certain character- 
istics of themselves in a diagnostic interview setting. 
Experimental Ss were provided sham GSR feedback on 
the insightfulness of their self-descriptions. The feed- 
back was actually controlled by the interviewer. Ex- 
perimental Ss were rewarded for positive and punished 
for negative self-describing. Control Ss received no 
feedback. Experimental Ss were found to be reliably 
higher than controls in the proportion of positive 
self-descriptions during the interview and in favorable 
self-evaluations on a post-test measure of general- 
ization.—Journal abstract. 

1760. Briggs, P. Е. (U. Minnesota Med. Sch.) The 
inter-relationships of seven criteria of adjustment among 
psychiatric clients seeking vocational counseling. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 433-435.—Ratings 
covering 7 aspects of adjustment were made on 169 
vocational counseling Ss by a vocational counselor or 
graduate student in psychology at a final evaluation 
interview. Psychiatric symptoms were jud ed by the 
Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scale and a global rating 
of social adjustment was made using the Mendel Social 
Adjustment Scale. A degree of interdependence between 
the 7 measures was noted, Global ratings indicated 
some relationship to areas of work, psychopathology, 
and other achievements. “There is little to suggest that 
any global instrument could be justifiably used to 
measure adjustment if more specific content could be 
specified.” —E. J. Kronenberger. 

1761. Fulkerson, S. E., & Gettys, Vesta CU. 
Louisville) Validity of a maladjustment score from the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 422-424.—“This study tested 
the validity of the Rotter and Rafferty adjustment score 
against a severity of illness criterion within a mental 
hospital setting." 39 female patients were given the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. These Ss completed 
the Blank in such a way as to indicate emotional 
disturbance but the maladjustment score did not dis- 
criminate severity of illness. This hospital sample did 
have significantly higher maladjustment scores than 
Rotter and Rafferty’s normal controls, but not sig- 
nificantly higher scores than their maladjusted college 
Ss.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1762; Stone, F. B., Rowley, V. N., & Keller, E. 
D. (U. Iowa) Clinical anxiety and the Children's 
Manifest Anxiety scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(4), 409-412.— Children's Manifest Anxiety 
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Scale scores on 158 children referred for diagnostic 
evaluation were compared with a normative group of 
726 public school children. In general the clinic Ss did 
not score higher on the A scale than did the non-clinic 
Ss and were negative or contrary to what was expected. 
— E. J. Kronenberger. 

1763. Stone, L. A. (Mental Health Res. Inst., Ft. 
Steilacoom, Wash.) Test-retest stability of the Shipley 
Institute of Living Scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(4), 432.—The Shipley Institute of Living Scale 
was administered on Ist and 2nd admission to 181 
psychiatric patients. 2nd admission scores were signifi- 
cantly higher than Ist admission scores.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

1764. Wallner, Teut. Graphologie als Objekt statis- 
tischer Untersuchungen. [Graphology as a subject of 
statistical investigations.] Psychologische Rundschau, 
1965, 16(4), 282-298.—A survey of methodological 
problems and of successful and unsuccessful correlation 
and factor analytical studies of graphological data 
indicate nevertheless that a further investigation of 
graphology as psychodiagnostic tool is justified.— W. J. 
Koppitz. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


1765. Hampton, Wade T. The sexual psychopath. 
Los Angeles, Calif: Medco Books, 1965. 157 p. 
$1.95(paper). 

1766. Laskowitz, David, & Einstein, Stanley. Goal 
behavior of adolescent addicts and delinquent non- 
addicted peers. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 102. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


1767. Kron, Yves J., & Brown, Edward M. (Lower 
East Side Information & Service Cent. Narcotics 
Addiction, NYC) Mainline to nowhere: The making of 
a heroin addict. NYC: Pantheon Books, 1965. 208 p. 
$4.95. 

1768. Martin, Judith E., & Inglis, James. (Queen's 
U., Ontario, Canada) Pain tolerance and narcotic ad- 
diction. British Journal of Social & Clinical уно 
1965, 4(3), 224-229.— The present study was designed to 
examine the relation between pain tolerance, as 
measured by the cold-pressor test, narcotic addiction 
and some aspects of personality. The Ss used were 2 

roups each of 24 female prisoners; 1 group comprised 
ormer addicts, the other nonaddicts. The 2 groups were 
very significantly different on the cold-pressor test, with 
the addicts showing much less pain tolerance than the 
controls. Only a very slight relation was found between 
pain tolerance and neuroticism and no relation was 
found between tolerance for pain and extraver- 
sion. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1769. O’Brien, Cyril C., & Quan, James. (Alcohol 
Found., Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Relapse and 
non-relapse in alcoholic patients. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(1), 10. 

1770. Sterne, Muriel W., & Pittman, David J. The 
concept of motivation: A source of institutional and 
professional blockage in the treatment of alcoholics. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(1), 
41-57.—The extent to which the alcoholic's motivation 
is considered essential to his recovery and the nature of 
the motivation concept as applied to alcoholics were 
studied. Questionnaires completed by 177 health and 
welfare personnel and interviews with 86 of these 
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persons showed high commitment to the importance of 
motivation to, recovery. Classified as motivational cri- 
teria were: current behaviors in relation to alcoholism, 
socially-approved concurrent behaviors, past behaviors 
or present attributes suggestive of personal resources, 
and the social situation in which the alcoholic finds 
himself. (19 ref.)—Author summary. 

1771. Thompson, Travis, & Ostlund, Warren, Jr. (U. 
Minnesota) Susceptibility to readdiction as a function of 
the addiction and withdrawal environments. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 
388-392.—Rats were orally addicted to morphine sul- 
fate, experienced 30 days of withdrawal, and were 
readdicted. % the Ss experienced withdrawal in the same 
environment as that in which addiction occurred and % 
in a different environment. Each of the withdrawal 
groups was subdivided and readdicted in either the 
same or different environments. Ss readdicted in the 
same environment in which original addiction occurred 
readdicted more rapidly than those readdicted in a new 
environment. Initial preference for morphine during 
readdiction was greater for Ss that had experien 
withdrawal in a different environment from that in 
which readdiction occurred.—Journal abstract. 

1772. White, W. F., & Gaier, E. L. (U. Geor- 
gia) Assessment of body image and self- among 
alcoholics with different intervals of sobriety. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 374-377.—104 alco- 
holic Ss with a sobriety interval of 10 days-17 yr. were 
given the Body-Cathexis Scale, a measure of Self- 
Cathexis, and a homonym test of. anxiety-related body 
cathexis. A significantly positive correlation was found 
between anxiety and Body-Cathexis Scale ratings. Body 
concern and Cathexis toward Self decreased as Е th of 
sobriety increased. Further research was suggested.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. 


Suicide 


1773. Klugman, David J., Litman, Robert E, & 
Wold, Carl I. (Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Suicide: Answering the cry for help. Social 

Work, 1965, 10(4), 43-50.—‘Various techniques have 

been developed... for evaluating suicide risk and 

recommending appropriate action." They interrupt 

“death thoughts and [suggest]... action directed toward 

continued living. Therapists work under special stress 

owing to the prevailing sense of urgency and great 
responsibility. ... Frequent. informal consultations are 
mandatory. . .."—E. P. Brandt. 

1774. Seager, C. P., & Flood, R. A. (U. Sheffield, 
England) Suicide in Bristol. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1965, 111(479), 919-932 —Examination of 325 
coroners' inquests for a 5-yr period, 1957-1961, 
revealed that 20% showed evidence of physical ill health 
and for 50 cases this contributed to the suicide. % hada 
history of psychiatric illness and 16% had made a 
previous suicidal attempt. For over % there was some 
evidence of mental ill health—W. L. Wilkins, 

1775. Stenback, Asser; Achté, K. A., & Rimón, R. 

H. (Hesperia Hosp., Helsinki, Finland) Physical 
disease, hypochondria, and alcohol addiction in suicides 
committed by mental hospital patients. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(479), 933-937.—Study of 57 
suicides over a 12-yr period turned up no case of 
hypochondria, suggesting an inverse relationship be- 
tween suicide and such a diagnosis. Alcoholic addiction 
was found in 13 of 26 male and 5 of 31 female 
suicides.— W. L. Wilkins. 
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Crime 


1776. Allen, Arnold. Stealing as a defense. Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1965, 34(4), 572-583.—"'In certain 
cases, particularly where there is a strong need to reject 
underlying dependent strivings, stealing primarily repre- 
sents an ego defense against anxiety." An illustrative 
case study is presented.—J. Z. Elias, ' 

1777. Hurwitz, Jacob I. (Wayne U.) Three delin- 

t types: А multivariate analysis. Journal of Criminal 
ho Criminology, & Police Science, 1965, $6(3), 328- 
334.—196 alleged delinquents were assessed; multi- 
variate profiles were analyzed using Fisher's intraclass 
R, in a computer program. Theoretical implications of 
the finding of 3 profiles are discussed. “It is suggested, 
in conclusion, that а typological approach may contri- 
bute to the explanation of delinquent behavior as well 
as to its control." —4. Eglash. 

1778. Jeffery, C. R. (Washington Sch. Psychi- 
at.) Criminal behavior and learning theory. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1965, 
56(3), 294-300.—1n terms of Sutherland's theory of 
differential association, and in terms of the influence of 
punishment upon operant behavior, punishment of 
criminal behavior "is likely to create avoidance and 
escape behaviors rather than law abiding behaviors." 
—A. Eglash. 

1779. Knight, Douglas W. (California State Prison, 
San Quentin) Punishment selection as a function of 

information. Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, & Police Science, 1965, 56(3), 325-327. 
—"The pilot investigation reported here questioned 
whether respondents’ knowing about the... life history 
of a criminal would lead to a decrease in the sev erity 
with which they would want to punish him....A 
post-test-only control group experimental design was 
employed (N = 80).... The results of this small explor- 
atory experiment suggest that our ability to perceive the 
link between a criminal's present and past may have 
najave bearing on our attitude toward him.” —A. 
;glash. 

1780. Palmer, Stuart. (U. New Ham shire) Murder 
and suicide in 40 non-literate societies. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1965. 
56(3), 320-324 —This survey tests the assumption that 
murder and suicide rates vary inversely, part of a larger 
Study "in which relationships are being investigated 
between certain child training practices and various 
forms of adult aggressive behavior," using the Human 
Relations Area Files, “The finding that there is а 
considerable positive relationship between frequencies 
for murder and suicide" зи gests that "societies 
generate various levels of drives toward violent 
aggression in their populations.” —A. Eglash. 

1781. Platt, Anthony M., & Diamond, Bernard 
L. The origins and development of the "wild beast" 
concept of mental illness and its relation to theories of 
criminal responsibility. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral ciences, 1965, 1(4), 355-367.—Тһе “wild 
beast" test of criminal responsibility is Ist identified and 
traced within a legal context, together with an explan- 
ation of the manner in which it was introduced and 

Tpetuated in the legal literature. Other socio-legal 

abels applied to the mentally ill are also discussed and 
placed in historical perspective.—C. M. Franks. 

‚ 1782. Puri, K. S. (Patiala, India) Effects of intoxica- 
tion on handwriting. Journal of Criminal. Law, Crimi- 
nology, & Police Science, 1965, 56(3), 312-374.—K now- 
ing what parts of the body аге engaged in the task of 
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forming letters enables an O to determine if a writer was 
“зо drunk as to not know what he was doing" (criminal 
responsibility).—4. Eglash. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


1783. Cowden, J. E. Differential test responses of two 
types of delinquent girls under authoritarran and per- 
missive conditions. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 397-399.—Assessed how a group of individual 
delinquent (ID) girls displaying neurotic adjustment and 
a group of social delinquent (SD) girls would respond 
to authoritarian vs. permissive test administration. The 
Ss were assigned to authoritarian, permissive, or control 
testing groups and given the Feeling Inventory, Buss- 
Durkee Hostility-Guilt Inventory, and ratings by 
cottage counselors. The ID Ss showed significantly 
more guilt when treated in an authoritarian manner and 
decline in test anxiety when treated in a permissive 
manner than did the SD Ss. Both groups showed a 
decline in ratings of anxiety and guilt when treated 
permissively. “These results suggest that if a permissive 
approach is to be restricted to only a portion of the 
institutional population, it would be most helpful, 
particularly to the more neurotic girls because of their 
relatively high levels of anxiety and guilt."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

1784. Deacon, W. J. (Somerset County Council, 
England) A survey of delinquency in Somerset, 1958- 
1960. Educational Research, 1965, 7(3), 215-229.—A 
survey to find out if there was any relationship between 
certain factors in the education of children and delin- 
quency. 830 boys and 34 girls having 902 charges, were 
studied. Various analyses centered around 17 different 
factors which were considered to contribute toward a 
child's delinquency in a rural county, but no complete 
conclusions could be drawn.—R. J. Baldauf. 

1785. Hartelius, Hans. A study of male juvenile 
delinquents. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 
Suppl. 182, 7-138.—The study consists of a survey of 
145 criminal male juveniles committed to the vocational 
training department of Lovsta youth welfare school in 
Sweden. The Lovsta group differed from a nonde- 
linquent population in the following: (1) higher rate of 
illegitimacy; (2) 43% of the group lacked care from 1 or 
both parents during more than / their lives up to age 
15; (3) greater number of handicaps; (4) strikingly low 
epilepsy rate; (5) somewhat high cerebral injury rate, 
but 60% showed no lesional syndromes in examination; 
(6) 5.5% had implied psycholesional syndromes of 

uncertain genesis, and the remaining Cases showed 
` slight, moderate, or serious brain injuries (22%, 5.5%, 
and 6.2%, respectively); (7) significantly higher psycho- 
nervous symptoms including enuresis, nail-biting and 
tics; (8) lower intelligence scores; (9) less education; (10) 
fathers drank to excess (37%), showed brutality (20%), 
gross negligence (14%), asocial behavior (9%), and 
criminality (7%); in 70% of the cases, at least 1 of the 
parents had a record of such misbehavior. Treatment of 
juvenile delinquents is also considered in this study.—P. 
L. Crawford. 

hee NANA J. (Nat. Found. Educ. Res., Great 
Britain) Delinquency and the schools. Educational 
Research, 1965, 7(3), 212-214.—The schools must play 
a bigger part in the diagnosis, prevention and treatment 
of delinquency, but too often these are considered as 
fringe topics by educational administration. Attention is 
called to the functions portrayed in “social education 
department” advocated by the Kilbrandon Report. It is 
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urged that there be a pooling together of information of 
home, social agency and school by the various author- 
ities —R. J. Baldauf. 

1787. Sarbin, Theodore R., Allen, Vernon L., & 
Rutherford, Eldred E. (U. California, Berkeley) Social 
reinforcement, socialization, and chronic delinquency. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(3), 179-184.—This study compared the performance 
of delinquent and nondelinquent boys on an operant 
conditioning task in which social reinforcement was 
given. It was hypothesized that chronic delinquents 
would perform poorly in a social learning situation 
because of an inadequate social environment during the 
important early periods of life. Both delinquents and 
nondelinquents showed evidence of some learning on 
the task; difference between the groups was greatest in 
the Ist part of the conditioning session. Ss who had 
high scores on a socialization scale—whether delin- 
ee or nondelinquents—showed more conditioning 
that Ss with low scores. Results were discussed in terms 
of the cue property and the reinforcement property of a 
social stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

1788. Smith, Sydney. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.) The adolescent murderer. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 13(4), 310-319.— Psychological ex- 
aminations were administered to a group of 8 murderers 
ages 14-20; data regarding the events of their crimes 
were also obtained. 3 cases are presented in detail. 
Characteristically, these patients suffer early experiences 
of deprivation which result in an underdeveloped ego 
and a vulnerability to outbursts of violent aggression. 
The hypothesis presented here is that the act of murder 
for these patients is characteristic of a type of ego 
failure which is, on the | hand, superficially incon- 
gruous with the rest of the patient's life and, on the 
Other hand, a defense against a threatened disinte- 
gration not apparent in the surface symptoms. Since 
early ego failure favors relationships in these patients 
based on the symbiotic model, suggestions are offered 
for a treatment approach determined by these apparent 
ego limitations. (26 ref.)—Author abstract. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


1789. Bastide, Roger. Sociologie des maladies 
mentales. [The sociology of mental illness.] Paris, 
France: Flammarion, Editeur, 1965. 282 p. 20 F. 

1790. Cortés, Juan B. Religious aspects of mental 
illness. Journal of Religion & Health, 1965, 4(4), 


315-321. 
1791. Feldman, Ruth C. (Temple U.) A study of 


cognitive style and some personality variables in relation 
to the conceptual performance of emotionally disturbed 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1773- 
1774. 

1792. Hickey, Robert H. (U. North Carolina) Anxi- 
ety, character defense, and perceptual sensitization- 
repression. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1776- 
1777. 

1793, Kobler, Frank J. Screening applicants for 
religious life. Journal of Religion & Health, 1964, 3(2), 
161-170.—"'The extent of... [schizophrenia and obses- 
sive compulsive neuroses among the religious às 
compared to the general population] calls for special 
attention to these 2 types of syndromes in the selection 
of applicants for rel igious life." 3 studies present 
evidence in this area. This report gives data from several 
studies using the MMPI, Kuder, and Mooney on 1152 
religious Ss. (16 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 
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1794. Kratochvíl, Stanislav. Üzkostná neuróza: 
Príspevek k etiopatogeneze. [Anxiety neurosis: Contri- 
bution to etiopathogenesis.] Ceskoslovenská Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 9(4), 395-402.—In 20 women with anxiety 
neurosis traits of extraversion and hysteria were found 
in 45% of the cases, traits of psychasthenesia in 10% 
and defects in sex life in 55%. These findings are 
compared with those of Brun-Monakow pathophysio- 
logical explanation. Sexual etiology is considered a 
significant factor in anxiety neurosis.—H. Bruml. 

1795. Kringlen, Einar. (University Psychiat. Clinic, 
Oslo, Norway) Obsessional neurotics. A long-term fol- 
low-up. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(477), 
709-722.—Admissions 1943-1949, N.-91, were fol- 
lowed 13-20 yr. by visits and examination of the author. 
Obsessional traits were found generally in families of 
obsessives, including strict and puritanical upbringing, 
insistence on rectitude, cleanliness, and obedience. es 
had nervous troubles as children; ⁄¿ had developed their 
illness before age 20. Mean age at admission was 34 for 
males and 36 for females. At follow-up 6 were dead, 1 
of these by suicide; 6 were psychotic. И were improved, 
but the rest unchanged.— W. L. Wilkins. 

1796. Lebovici, S., & Diatkine R. The contribution of 
the theory of the technique of child analysis to the 
understanding of character neuroses. /[nternational Jour- 
nal of Psycho-Analysis, 1964, 45(2-3), 344-347.—The 
behavior of parents and child are so entangled that 
character disturbances of a parent may be expressed in 
symptoms of the child. The technical problems of 
analyzing the child arise, in part, from the gratifications 
which the analyst necessarily gives to or withholds from 
К, ш) end from i ig дее actions have for 

€ child. Commen ‚ J. Van der-Leeuw follows 
бат}. dul : tle 

$ iro, David. Neurotic styles. NYC: Basi 
peoks; dv pete. 207 p. $5.50. " T 

198. Takeda, Ken. Morita therapy. Journal о, 
Religion & Health, 1964, 3(4), 335-344 An outline + 
the methods and uses of therapy developed by Shoma 
AN à Japanese psychiatrist, for treatment of neu- 

,1799. Wiesen, Allen E. (U. Florida) Differential 
reinforcing effects of onset and offset of stimulation on the 
Operant behavior of normals, neurotics and psychopaths. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1786. 
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1800. Lascault, G. Les monstres dans les oeuvres 
plastiques des malades mentaux. [Monsters in the art 
Works of mental patients.] Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 
8(2), 102-114.—Monsters, defined as products of 
human imagination without natural counterparts, 
appear in almost 20% of the art works of patients 
reproduced by Prinzhorn, and in 14% of the repro- 
ductions in Volmat's “L'Art Psychopathologique." Yet 
the files of the art department of Hospital St. Anne in 
Paris held only 1.5% drawings of monsters. Possible 
factors contributing to the discrepancy: (1) drawings 
selected for publication according to conventional ideas 
about madness; (2) possible cultural differences: Prinz- 
horn's patients were German; (3) conditions under 
which drawings were made; at St. Anne this is a 

sociable group activity; (4) differences of preceding 
interest in art work; (5) possible effects of newer 
chemotherapy.—£. W. Eng. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1801. Rutter, Michael. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Influence of organic and emotional factors on 
the origins, nature and outcome of childhood psychosis. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1965, 7(5), 
518-528.—63 children Ist scen at an average age of 5.11 
with diagnosis of child psychosis or autism, were 
followed up at average age of 15.6. Family histories 
were unremarkable; no child had a schizophrenic 
parent. Incidence of mental retardation was high; у, had 
unmistakable brain syndromes, another у, had probable 
brain disease. Receptive aphasias were prominent, аз 
were expressive speech defects. Perceptual disorder 
occurred in some. No hallucinations, delusions or 
paranoid ideas were found. Tentative conclusion: child 
psychosis is not part of schizophrenia and not primarily 
emotional.—P. W. Pruyser. е 

1802. Watson, С. С. g^ Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) A test of the relai ip between repressed 
homosexuality and paranoid nisms. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 380-384.—Male par- 
anoid and non-paranoid schizophrenic groups of 27 and 
23 Ss respectively were given a Homosexuality aware- 
ness scale, 3 TAT like pictures, and some items from the 
MMPI. Paranoid Ss produced lower homosexuality 
awareness scores and higher mean latency ratio than did 
the non-paranoid Ss. No significant difference between 
the groups on Mf scores was observed. The results 
partially supported Freud’s paranoia-repressed homo- 
sexuality hypothesis.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Schizophrenia 


1803. Abrams, Stanley. (Delaunay Inst, Mental 
Health, Portland, Ore.) The effects of motivation upon 
the intellectual performance of schizophrenic patients. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 8(1), 
37-43.—A study of the hypnotizability of schizophrenic 
patients and their capacity for motivated responses. 
—М. V. Kline. 

1804. Alanen, Y. O., Rekola, J. K., Stewen, A.. 
Takala, K., & Tuovinen, M. On factors influencing the 
onset of schizophrenia in the light of family study. 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 8(1), 1-8.—Study of the 
parental families of 30 “process” schizophrenic patients 
showed | common conspicuous feature: patients 
showed high dependency from an early age, in compari- 
son with siblings. The accompanying autism appears to 
be secondary and regressive in relation to this primary 
condition, Such autism readily turns into a symbiotic 
desire for support as soon as an understanding contact 
can be established. In almost % of the families Í or both 
parents were psychotic or showed psychotic features. 
The dependency needs of the schizophrenic patient are 
not only libidinal but are also ego needs, and represent 
a search for an identification model.—E. W. Eng. 

1805. Apperson, L. B., & McAdoo, W. G., 
Jr. (Fitzsimons General Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Pater- 
nal reactions in childhood as described by schizophrenics 
and alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
21(4), 369-373.—Control, schizophrenic, alcoholic, and 
miscellaneous psychiatric groups, totaling 102 Ss, were 
given the Perception of Parent Behavior Scale. 37 items 
differentiated the groups at the .20 level or better and 
these items were interrelated, factor analyzed and 
compared by the t-technique. 7 factors were obtained: 
concern for the child, restrictiveness, over-protection, 
discouragement of pride, cleanliness, giving to younger 
children, and father’s possessions. The results indicated 
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` that the schizophrenic Ss were handicapped through 


learning experiences involving restriction of activity. 
The influence of fathers in the development of disorders 
in adulthood was stressed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1806. Berger, Andrew. A test of the double bind 
hypothesis of schizophrenia. Family Process, 1965, 4(2), 
198-205.—An exploratory investigation testing the 
hypothesis that schizophrenics “... would report having 
heard their mothers give a significantly greater number 
of commands, comments, and admonitions reflecting 
inconsistency of the sort described in the double bind 
hypothesis than would well-organized persons or 
another group of maladjusted patients. 4 groups of 
16-35-yr-old white male Ss were used in the study: 20 
schizophrenics, 18 maladjusted non-schizophrenics, 20 
hospital employees, and 40 students.... Significant 
differences were obtained for double binding scores for 
the whole scale between schizophrenics and students, 
and also between hospital employees and students." 5 
of the 30 items discriminated between schizophrenics 
and the other 2 control groups. The most discrimi- 
natory sentences involved *'. . . double binds at the more 
specific ‘deutero’ level instead of being merely contra- 
dictory or confusing." —4A. Bodin. 

1807. Brattemo, Carl-Erik. The effectiveness of a 
non-standardized categorization in differentiating schizo- 
phrenic patients of various levels of abstracting func- 
tioning, Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(4), 
314-328.—42 male schizophrenic patients, briefly ill, 
were tested with a proverbs test before and after 
chlorpromazine. At time of retest, patients were 
grouped according to degree of improvement. All 
groups were matched for age and verbal intelligence. 
The improved group showed fewer wrong responses, 
lack of increase of abstract right responses and increase 
of concrete right responses. High increase of concrete 
right responses correlated with greater initial social 
withdrawal.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1808. Burnham, Donald |L. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Separation anxiety: A factor in the object relations 
of schizophrenic patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(4), 346-358.—The thesis is advanced that 
special vulnerability to separation anxiety is a crucial 
factor in the schizophrenic's difficulty in establishing 
and maintaining satisfactory interpersonal relationships. 
2 major reasons for this are lack of autonomy and lack 
of object constancy. Without a stable autonomous 
capacity for self-regulation and adaptation, he is inordi- 
nately dependent upon others for help, protection, and 
direction. Without object constancy, he is unable to 
maintain a stable representation of the needed person in 
the latter’s absence. Evidence is presented from the 
intensive psychotherapy of schizophrenic patients. 
Many of the vicissitudes of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship center about the patient's separation anxiety and 
his attempted defenses against it. These include clinging, 
perceptual and cognitive distortions designed to deny 
separation, and recourse to substitute objects. Promi- 
nent in many of these efforts is the attempt to reverse 
passive victimization into active mastery. The practical 
implications of this thesis for the treatment of schiz- 
ophrenic patients are discussed. (19 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

1809. Cheek, Frances E. (Bur. Res. Neurology & 
Psychiat., Princeton, N.J. The father of the schizo- 
phrenic: The function of a peripheral role. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(4), 336-345.—In the 
present study, the role of the father of the schizophrenic 
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was examined by a variety of techniques, including 
actual observation of the interaction of fathers, 
mothers, and young adult schizophrenics, and by a 
questionnaire concerned with family interpersonal be- 
haviors. The findings suggest, as many previous investi- 
gators have noted, that the role of the father of the 
schizophrenic is peripheral. However, they also suggest 
that it is a more supportive role than that taken by the 
normal father. When the relation of the father's role to 
the outcome of the schizophrenic was examined, it 
appeared that this peripheral, supportive role was 
functional for the successful maintenance of the schizo- 
phrenic in the family situation, for the poor outcome of 
the convalescent patient was associated with greater 
involvement of the father with the family, and there was 
more role enforcement and less support on his 
part. (25 ref.)—Author abstract. 

1810. Dunham, H. Warren. (Wayne State U.) Com- 
munity and schizophrenia: An epidemiological analysis. 
ОЬ Mich.: Wayne State U. Press, 1965. 312 p. 

1811. Gibeau, Philip J. (Purdue U.) Field depend- 
ency and the process-reactive dimension in schizophrenia. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1775. 

1812. Hakerem, Gad; Sutton, Samuel, & Zubin, 
Joseph. (Biometric Unit, Columbia U.) Pupillary re- 
actions to light in schizophrenic patients and normals. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1963, 
105(15), 820-831.—Several pupillary reaction curve 
aspects were selected as indicators of sympathetic- 
parasympathetic balance in 37 acute and 4l chronic 
schizophrenics and 22 normals. Data were interpreted 
in terms of Lowerstein's analysis of pupillary mech- 
anism neural centers and pathways, Patients show 
deficiency in inhibitory functions of Edinger-Westphal 
nucleus. Acutes have smaller initial pupillary diameter 
and all schizophrenics show more rapid contraction 
time. All schizophrenics show greater intra and inter- 
subject variability —B. S. Aaronson. 

1813. Johnson, R. L., & Miller, M. D. Auditory 
hallucinations and intellectual deficit. Journal of Psychi- 
atric Research, 1965, 31), 37-41.—1n an army hospital 
population of 101 acutely delusional schizophrenic 
patients, those patients who reported auditory hal- 
lucinations had previously scored significantly lower on 
a battery of intelligence tests taken at the time of their 
induction into the army than did the delusional patients 
who were not hallucinatory. These findings were not 
attributable to differences in general social background, 
type of schizophrenic diagnosis, or the length of time 
between induction and hospitalization. This evidence 
was interpreted as indicating that there may be a 
cognitive predisposition for the eventual reporting of 
auditory hallucinations in schizophrenia.—R. V. Hamil- 


n. 

1814, Jones, Ivor Н. Observations on schizophrenic 
stereotypes. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(5), 323- 
335.—Arousal not associated with anxiety results in 
decrease of stereotyped behavior but increase in the 
anxiety level increases the stereotypes. The schizo- 
phrenic has a pathological facility for developing and 
continuing behavior patterns which may be purposive 
or nonpurposive. They may be initiated by a delusion, а 
physical change, anxiety, ог protectiveness, but they 
máy be interrupted by other activities which alter the 
patient’s attention.—D. Prager. { 

1815. Kaplan, Arnold R. (Cleveland Psychiat. 
Inst.) On the genetics of ‘‘schizophrenia.”” Eugenics 
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Quarterly, 1965, 12(3), 132-136.—A summary of 
present views on hereditary determination and empha- 
sizes the difficulty of diagnosing schizophrenia objec- 
tively —S. G. Vandenberg. р 

1816. Kind, Hans. Welche Fakten stützen heute eine 
psychogenetische Theorie der Schizophrenie? [What 
present day facts support a psychogenetic theory of 
Schizophrenia?] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1965, 19(3), 188- 
218.—A critical review of the literature on schiz- 
ophrenia for the last 30 yr. shows a clear tendency for 
aetiological theories to be based more on the writers’ 

rior assumptions than on unbiased observation. Other 

dings: (1) schizophrenic reactions, which have been 
shown to proceed from psychic traumata, have later 
receded; (2) psychotherapy with chronic schizophrenic 
atients has shown positive results; (3) family milieu has 
eed found to be linked with the appearance of 
schizophrenic reactions; (4) schizophrenics are found 
more frequently among lower social classes and 
immigrant groups; (5) a major emphasis on heredity has 
been en up and the emphasis today is on the 
individual interplay of milieu, history, and consti- 
tution.—E. W. Eng. 

1817. Kung, Yao-hsien. [Experimental study of ab- 
straction and generalization processes in schizophren- 
ics.) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 30(1), 76-84. 
—Sorting tests were applied to 100 normals and 128 
schizophrenics. They consisted of (1) 25 pictorial cards, 
(2) 16 Chinese characters printed on separate cards, (3) 
23 wooden blocks of different colors, forms, and sizes, 
and (4) 10 cards, each exhibiting 4 meaningful items, 3 
of which were closely related and a 4th with no 
relationship to the others. Each S was presented with 
the Ist 3 sets of test materials in succession and asked to 
classify them and also to give reasons for his classi- 
fication. It was found that (1) for both normals and 
schizophrenics the quality of classification is, in general, 
related to the educational level of the Ss tested, better 
results being obtained from those who had more 
advanced educational background; (2) comparison 
between the 2 groups reveals the following differences; 
(a) percentage of correct classifications is definitely 
higher in normals than in schizophrenics, (b) test time is 
shorter for normals than for schizophrenics, (c) many 
E n by schizophrenics are not only poor in quality, 
but also show much deviation from normal ways of 
classification.—I. D. London. 

1818. Loch, Wolfgang. Zur Struktur und Therapie 
schizophrener Psychosen aus psychoanalytischer Per- 

ektive. [Structure and therapy of schizophrenic psy- 
choses in psychoanalytic perspective.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 
1965, 19(3), 172-187.—Individuals who undergo a 
Schizophrenia or a schizophreniform borderline psycho- 
sis usually show a prior narcissistic relationship to an 
ideal object. The psychosis appears when this relation is 
interrupted by an external loss of the ideal object or by 
a narcissistic injury from a reactive mobilization of 
aggressive tendencies. In the "borderline" psychoses 

however, the ideal object remains cathected while a 
reactive-depressive, aggressive-querulous, or hysteri- 
form psychotic solution is attempted. Therapy may 
proceed from a working out of the genetically impor- 
tant situations or work with projective identifications, 
with the aim of making up the failure to assimilate the 
ideal object.—E. W. Eng. 

1819. McGee, T. F., Starr, A., Powers, J., Racusen, 

F. R., & Thornton, A. (VA West Side Hosp., Chicago, 

Ш.) Conjunctive use of psychodrama in schizophrenic 
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patients. Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(3), 127-135. 
— "Despite suggestions that psychodrama and analytic 
group psychotherapy tend to be theoretically opposed, 
this paper presents empirical evidence to the contrary, 
particularly when treating schizophrenic patients, and 
provides a framework which enhances their conjunctive 
use. There are indications that the advantages of the 
integrated use of psychodrama and group psycho- 
on. far outweigh possible disadvantages." —/. W. 
Kidorf. 

1820. Miller, M. D., Johnson, R. L., & Richmond, L. 
H. Auditory hallucinations and descriptive language 
skills. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(1), 
43-56.—The verbal descriptive abilities of 20 delusional 
schizophrenic patients, 10 who reported auditory hal- 
lucinations and 10 who did not, were studied using 
measurements of their descriptive style, sensitivity to 
connotative meaning in the selection of metaphor, and 
verbal fluency in word association. The findings suggest 
that when patients attempt to describe unfamiliar or 
stressful internal experiences, e.g. auditory halluci- 
nations, their language ability may be 1 of the under- 
lying cognitive factors that influences both their use of 
clinically deviant language in describing their experi- 
ences and the vividness with which these experiences are 
reported. The clinical interpretation that the degree of 
deviancy and vividness in psychotic descriptive language 
is a direct reflection of the intensity or severity of 
internal pathological experiences must be critically 
re-examined.—R. V. Hamilton. 

1821. Pugh, Lawrence A., & Ray, Thomas S. Behav- 
ior style categories of chroníc schizophrenic women. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(5), 457-470. 
—In response to the need for a method of classification 
of chronic schizophrenic patients based on observable 
behavior, 72 randomly selected chronic schizophrenic 
women, free of treatment effects, were grouped into 9 
behavior style categories ranging from destructive, 
combative, and belligerent through relatively intact, 
sociable, self-reliant behaviors to generally underactive, 
dependent, and indifferent. To a greater extent than in 
classical psychiatric subdiagnoses, the behavior style 
categories were significantly related to a series of 
important other behavioral, background, and test 
variables.—Author abstract. 

1822. Remenchik, Alexander P., & Talso, Peter 
J. (Stritch Sch. Med., Loyola U.) Body composition of 
Schizophrenics. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 
13(5), 444-446.—The hypothesis that a relationship 
exists between body physique and personality disorders 
was tested. The patients were male veterans diagnosed 
as ана and were admitted to the psychiatric 
service of the VA Hosp., Hines, Ill. These measure- 
ments were made of each S: nude body weight, total 
exchangeable potassium using potassium 42, total body 
water using tritiated water, and extracellular fluid 
volume using radio sulfate. Each S's lean body mass, 
total fat content, intracellular fluid volume, and intra- 
cellular potassium concentration were calculated from 

the measurements made. These derived parameters did 
not differ significantly from those reported for clinically 
ад e investigators. The authors con- 
at their data did not support the hypothesis 

tested —Author abstract. x P 
1823. Russo, Dello G. (U. Bari, Italy) On the onset 
of schizophrenia. Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(3), 
150-159.—Contends that the onset of the schizophrenic 
process" is the S's awareness of mental change which 
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is so oppressive that it forces the S to social withdrawal 
and hostility towards inquiring people, even towards 
psychiatrists. This behavior, presumably caused by 
many individual psychological factors at work in the S’s 
mental world, could be regarded as a symptom and as a 
criterion for a new nosology. (17 i). (German & 
French summaries)— English summary. 

1824, Salamon, Itamar, & Post, Jerrold. Alpha 
blocking and schizophrenia: 1, Methodology and initial 
studies. General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(4), 367-374.—The 
phenomenon of alpha blocking in the EEG in both 
normal Ss and schizophrenics was studied. A method 
for the quantification of alpha blocking is described, 
and data for 20 normal Ss are presented. These data 
were compared with data obtained from 20 schizo- 
phrenic Ss and the following significant differences were 
Observed: (1) using the method for counting described 
in this paper, schizophrenics produced more alpha 
during a baseline period than normals; (2) schiz- 
ophrenics manifested less alpha blocking than did 
normals; (3) the majority of those schizophrenics 
manifesting poor alpha blocking had received 1 or more 
doses of phenothiazines in the wk. prior to their EEGs; 
and (4) a correlation between the number of alpha 
waves in the baseline period and the number of waves in 
the stimulus period was found for drugs, while no 
correlation existed for the good blockers or the nondrug 
patients, (23 ref.)—Author abstract. 

1825. Salzinger, Kurt, & Hammer, Muriel. (Bio- 
metrics Unit, Columbia U.) Some formal character- 
istics of schizophrenic speech as a measure of social 
deviance. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1963, 105(15), 861-889.—Some exploratory studies of 
formal speech characteristics as a measure of social 
deviance were undertaken because speech can be 
precisely analyzed and depends on the influences of 
social interaction. Schizophrenic speech seems more 
stereotyped than that of normals, but may be influenced 
by ethnicity and education. Schizophrenics also show 
more idiosyncracy of speech. Some suggestions for 
further research and for research strategies required are 
also made. (20 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

1826, Salzinger, Kurt; Portnoy, Stephanie, & Feld- 
man, Richard S, (Biometrics Unit, Columbia U.) Ver- 
bal behavior of schizophrenic and normal subjects. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1963, 105(15), 
$45-860,—The ability of schizophrenics and normals to 
communicate was assessed through close procedure 
analysis of the beginnings of monologues and inter- 
views. The verbal samples showed no differences within 
or between groups using the type-token ration or 
grammatical analysis. Close analysis Poh ag that 
words of normals were correctly gues more than 
those of schizophrenics and that this differential varied 
directly with the length of passage. Schizophrenic 
language communicates less than that of normals and 
even less as talking goes оп. (29 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

1827. Scott, R. D. Perspectives on the American 
family studies in schizophrenia. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1965, 8(1), 43-48.—Important as the American break- 
through in family. studies of schizophrenia has been, it 
has neglected the historical окшош of the "double 
binding" family. In a 4% yr. study of the families of 23 
schizophrenics, it was found that in 14 families 1 parent 
had been significantly and. personally involved with a 
mad ancestor. When this was strong the parent was 
prone to experience the patient-to-be in the same way as 
the ancestor. It is hypothesized that such an identi- 
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fication results in a need to confirm it in the child, to 

secure certainty, at the same time that it sets up parental 

{ш for having sought the madness in the child.—E. W. 
ng. 


1828. Sutton, Samuel; Roehrig, William C., & 
Kramer, Jeffrey. (Biometrics Unit, Columbia U.) De- 
layed auditory feedback of in schizophrenics and 
normals. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1963, 105(15), 832-844.—Schizophrenic and normal 
sagen was compared under undelayed and 0.15 sec. 

lelayed auditory feedback (DAF). Performance. was 
compared on oral reading time, number of words 
enunciated correctly, and number and type of errors. 
DAF slows normal female speech more and disrupts it 
less than male speech. Schizophrenics showed no sex 
differences. Schizophrenic speed and disruption fall 
between those of normal males and females, There were 
no remarkable differences between schizophrenics and 
normals on errors.—B. $, Aaronson. 

1829. Szymborski, B., et al. Exériences thrombélasto- 
к нө sur la coagulation du sang dans les psychoses. 
Examples of blood coagulation in psychotics.] Psy- 
chiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(3), 160-163.—The 
blood coagulation in schizophrenics with. signs of 
psychic deterioration was investigated. In the female Ss 
coagulation. diminished and prolonged fibrinolysis 
(probably of a compensatory nature) was noted. The 
men showed no change in coagulation nor fibrinolysis. 
The coagulation changes in the women were interpreted 
as signs of their greater emotional tension. (German & 
French summaries)— English summary. 

1830. Vestre, Norris D. (U. Minnesota) Relative 
effects of phenothiazines and phenobarbital on verbal 

conditioning of schizophrenics. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 1701), 289-290.—83 hospitalized schizophrenics 
were given verbal conditipning trials after 8 wk. of 
treatment with fluphenazine, triflupromazine, or pheno- 
barbital: Within each drug group, Ss were assigned to 
an experimental or control group. Only the phenobar- 
bital group. showed a significant conditioning effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

1831. Wild, Cynthia; Singer, Margaret; Rosman, 
Bernice; Ricci, Judith, & Lidz, Theodore. (Yale 
U.) Measuring disordered styles of thinking: Using the 
Object Sorting test on parents of schizophrenic patients, 
Archives of Ligen Psychiatry, 1965, 13(5), 471-476, 
—Results "suggest that this brief, easily administered 
test, scored according to Singer's criteria has potential 
value as a screening device for selecting a high-risk 
population of parents who might have schizophrenic 
offspring or for further investigations of thought dis- 
order."—Author summary. 

1832. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Hunter Coll.) Family 
dynamics and schizophrenia. Journal of. Health & Human 
Behavior, 1965, 6(3), 163-169,—Data of a study of 49 
families of ambulatory schizophrenics and 52 families of 
hospitalized schizophrenics were related to Wolman's 
power and acceptance theory, and divided into instru- 
mental, mutual and vectorial relations. In all 101 
families each parent expected the other parent to be his 
parent. A reversal in social roles was the general rule in 
all the investigated families. Parents disappointed in 1 
another fought against each other and the child was 
expected to satisfy their emotional needs. The con- 
clusion was made that in schizogenic families, the 
parents turned children and the child was forced into а 
premature pseudo-parental hypervectorial role that 
leads to schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. 
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1833. Yu, Kay Chi. Differences in the usage of colors 
between schizophrenics and normals. Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 1964, 6, 71-79.—A group of 70 schizo- 
phrenics was compared with 70 normals to learn the 
differences in color usage between the 2 groups. The 
schizophrenics used fewer colors, were less conven- 
tionally oriented, and used more deep green and less 
black than the normals. The conventionality of color 
usage factor may be applicable to clinical work. 
—Author abstract. 

1834. Zuk, G. H. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiat. 
Inst., Philadelphia) On silence and babbling in family 
psychotherapy with schizophrenics. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1965, 8(1), 49-56.—'2 cases are presented in which 
silence and babbling are major symptoms of a schiz- 
ophrenic illness. Family therapy revealed that silencing 
strategies were chronically directed at the schizophrenic 
patients by their parents...silencing strategies are 
designed to punish an individual by isolating him in 
silence or its sometime equivalent, babbling. Super- 
ficially motivated by a wish to punish lack of compli- 
ance or conformity, they are more deeply grounded in a 
need to possess their object as one on whom to project 
feelings of being bad or lifeless. The silenced person 
comes to discover the power and control he can exert in 
stressful situations if he remains silent. By means of this 

otent discovery, he can become an aggressor against 
is original silencers and others. Pathological silence 
and babbling may be the result of an individual's 


inability to control this discovery."—E. W. Eng. 


Acute Schizophrenia 
Chronic Schizophrenia 


Affective Disorders 


1835. Clayton, P. J., Pitts, F. N., & Winokur, 
G. Affective disorder: IV. Mania. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(5), 313-322.—31 manics are compared 
with 31 depressives. Hospitalized manics contain a 
higher percentage of males and are younger than 
hospitalized depressives, There were no significant 
differences in the family histories of manics and 
depressives. The manics showed euphoria, overactivity, 
and push of speech. 18 of the 31 manics showed 
objective confusion. 18 of 24 manics had had a 
depression immediately preceding the onset of the 
mania. None of the patients showed co-existent classical 
schizophrenia with deterioration.—D. Prager. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


1836. Bursten, Ben. (Yale U. Sch. Med.) Family 
dynamics, the sick role, and medical hospital admissions. 
Family Process, 1965, 4(2), 206-215.— Medical hospital- 
ization can be used in the service of evolving family 
patterns. In some cases, it becomes immediately 
apparent that there is no hospitalizable organic 
difficulty, while in other cases the admission can result 
from an interaction of the organic difficulty and the 
psychosocial factors.— Author abstract. 

1837. Fulton, Robert. Death and the self. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1964,°3(4), 359-368.— Discusses 
previous studies on the relationship between grief over 
death and psychosomatic responses, as well as present 
trends in coping with death in the US and some 
psychological implications of these trends. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1838. Odenheimer, K. J. (Sch. Dent., U. Buffalo) A 
psychosomatic approach to the problem of dysphagia ina 
post-poliomyelitic patient. Psychiatria et Neurologia, 
1965, 149(3), 164-170.— This case history reports how a 
combination of psychological and somatic therapy 
succeeded where all attempts of somatic treatment had 
previously failed. (German & French summaries) 


—English summary. 


CASE HISTORIES 


1839, Cautela, J. R. (Boston Coll.) The application 
of learning theory **as a last resort” in the treatment of a 
case of anxiety neurosis. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1965, 21(4), 448-452.—4 case report on the treatment 
of a 33 yr. old male through the application of learning 
theory using desensitization and food reinforcement to 
eliminate anxiety from the work situation. The patient 
was free of anxiety at the end of 8 wk. of therapy with 
no other symptoms in evidence.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1840. Fine, Reuben. The analytic treatment of a 
psychotic. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1964, 1(4), 166-177.—Case history of a 44-yr-old 
woman who had been under treatment for many years 
with various psychiatrists. (21 ref.)—C. E. Fleischer 

1841. Hammer, Max. (Eastern Maine Guidance 
Cent., Bangor) The concepts of loss and gain in an anal 
personality. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1964, 13), 129-131.— Excerpts taken from the 
course of treatment with the anal personality of a 
23-yr-old married woman.—C. E. Fleischer. 

1842. Michel, F., Jeannerod, M., & Devic, 
M. (Hópital de l'Antiquaille, Lyon, France) Trouble 
de l'orientation visuelle dans les trois dimensions de 
l'espace (a propos d'un cas anatomique). [Visual orienta- 
tion difficulty with the three dimensions of space 
(propos of an anatomical case).] Cortex, 1965, 1(4), 
441-466.—A study of “а patient who suffered from a 
left internal carotid thrombosis and a right internal 
carotid stenosis.”—R. Gunter. 

1843. Popella, E., & Greger, J. Geruchswahn und 
Geruchshalluzinose: Ein klinischer Beitrag zur Psycho- 
pathologie des Geruchsinns. [Hallucinatory olfactory 
Sense-deception: Clinical study of a psychopathological 
case.] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(3), 171- 
181.2 cases illustrate the problem of isolated, olfac- 
tory sense-deceptions with projection of pathological 
perceptions into the S's own d. (German & French 
summaries)—English summary. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


1844. Allen, M. H. (Boston U.) The contagion of 
emotional disturbance. Journal qf Rehabilitation, 1965, 
31(5), .20-22.—Emotional disturbance is viewed as 
dynamically contagious within the family or com- 
munity. It is evident that rehabilitation failures may 
often result from a failure to deal with crucial members 
of the family whose attitudes towards the client must 
change in order to permit behavioral change to occur, It 
x Braces n ы о and rehabilitation 

торег conceri i i r. 
EM a Seidel у ned with this matte 

1845. Askenasy, Alexander R. (Columbia U.) Atti- 
tudes toward mental illness and the rehabilitation of 
mental patients: A study of mental health personnel in an 
Atlantic border state, in Hawaii and in England. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1808-1809. 
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1846. Bennett, Chester C. (Boston U.) Community 
psychology: Impressions of the Boston conference on the 
education of psychologists for community mental health. 
American Psychologist, 1965, 20(10), 832-835.—Mental 
health “is shifting from the amelioration of illness to 
preventive intervention at the community level. ..com- 
munity psychology is more than a by-product of 
clinical...it depends upon and interacts with all the 
basic areas of psychological knowledge. Particular 
emphasis [is] given to the contributions of social 
psychology, group dynamics, and child development." 
The Conference recommended that “some permanent 
organizational medium be established...to facilitate 
communication among psychologists with vital interest 
in community psychology.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1847. Grossack, Martin M. You are not alone: A 
guide for mental health in our times. Boston, Mass.: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1965. 158 p. $4.00. 

1848. Morgan, R., Cushing, D., & Manton, N. 
S. (St. Wulstan's Hosp., Malvern, Worcestershire, 
England) A regional psychiatric rehabilitation hospital. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(479), 960-963. 
— Mission, size, and life in Britain's Ist rehabilitative 
hospital, designed to take selected chronic psychiatric 
patients from other hospitals, are described.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1849. Olshansky, Simon, & Unterberger, Hilma. 
(Community Workshops, Inc. Boston, Mass.) Em- 
ployer prejudice against the mentally restored. Journal 0) 
Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(5), 23-24.—The often ma 
assumptions Bess employers' prejudices toward the 
employment of the former mental patient and the 
impact of this on the availability of job for the former 
mental patient are not fully supported by facts. Counse- 
lors often lack understanding of the limited knowledge 
that hospital personnel have regarding the labor market 
and the actual work potential of the patient with mental 
illness. They urge that efforts be increased to change 
employer attitudes and to coerce vocational rehabil- 
itation counselors into more frequent placement of 
unemployable former patients.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1850. Veniar, Florence A., & Wersow, Harold 
J. Some realities of research with a non-institutional 
aged population. DRAMA 1964, 4(3, pt. 1), 156- 
160.—Summarizes “original research plans to study the 
effectiveness of a workshop-focused therapeutic pro- 
gram for people over 55 yr." and discusses the 
modifications and revisions thereof.—J. A. Lucker. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


1851. Borresen, Ann M. (U. Florida) Counselor 
influence on diagnostic classification of client problems. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 13(3), 252-258. 
—A 2-dimensional diagnostic classification system 
próvided the basic data for investigating counselor 
differences (bias) in the use of diagnostic classification 
of client problems under standard operating procedures 
of a university counseling center and under a procedure 
of random assignment of clients to counselors. Coun- 
selors in each procedure were grouped factor ana- 
lytically according to their diagnostic classification 
patterns. The results indicate that counselors ER ш 
the diagnostic descriptions of their clients aie tl 
conditions. It is possible to group counselors Lu 
analytically on the basis of the frequency with wl d 
they use certain diagnostic classifications.—Journai 


abstract. 
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1852. Callis, Robert. (U. Missouri) Diagnostic 
classification as a research tool. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 238-243.—A 2-dimensional 
diagnostic classification plan was devised and put into 
operational use. | dimension indicates the kind of 
problem which was develo and worked on in 
counseling; the other dimension indicates the cause of 
the problem. An analysis of a college counseling case 
load over a 4-yr period showed that vocational prob- 
lems caused by lack of understanding of self constituted 
almost % of the total case load and that the nature of 
the case load was remarkably stable from yr. to yr. The 
average number of interviews for different diagnostic 
codes was determined. The nature of the case load of 
high school counselors was found to be quite similar to 
that of college counselors. Other uses of the plan were 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1853. Cleland, Robert S., & Carnes, G. Der- 
wood. (VA Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Emotional vs. ide- 
ational emphasis during group counseling with student 
nurses. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 
282-285.—4 classes of psychiatric student nurses 
(N — 98) in matched groups participated in 8 counseling 
sessions. 2 psychologist leaders alternated roles, empha- 
sizing either feelings or ideas. Control classes (N = 45) 
attended only patient groups. The purpose was to 
investigate differing effects of emotional or ideational 
emphasis on personal adjustment and learning. The 
Custodial Mental Illness Scale and the Self-disclosure 
Questionnaire were administered pre-post in addition to 
anonymous evaluations of group experiences. Analysis 
of variance indicated that both experimental and 
control Ss decreased significantly (p < .05) in custo- 
dialism. Hypothesized differing effects for feelings, ideas 
and controls did not prove significant until the di- 
mensions of confiding and involvement were intro- 
duced. The то for recognizing complex inter- 
actions in groups is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1854. Foley, Daniel P. The psychology of a personal 
ideal. Journal of Religion & Health, 1964, 3(4), 309- 
326.—Discusses the way "personal ideal" (ideal self- 
image) affects the individual, his perception, learning, 
attitude, and motivation. 26 ways of perceiving à 
personal ideal are presented and evaluated. Of the Ss 
studied, 54%-97% were found to have "erroneous 
attitudes." Counselors “familiar with these atti- 
tudes...can substitute for them more strongly moti- 
vated attitudes." —J. A. Lucker. 

1855. Germain, Jose. (Nat. Inst. Applied Psychol. & 
Psychotechnique, Madrid, Spain) La motivación en la 
elección de una carrera. [Motivation in the selection of a 
career.] Revista de Psicología General y Aplicada, 1965, 
20(76-77), 29-43. 

1856. Hawkins, Forest, & Anders, Sarah. Religious 
variables and the role of the clergy among mental 
patients. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1965, 19(3), 148-153. 
—А pilot attempt to view the role of the pastor /priest, 
relatives, and patient soon after hospital commitment 
and to compare their respective evaluations of the 
patient's religious identification —O. Strunk, Jr. 

1857. Johnson, Ray W. (U. Missouri) Number of 
interviews, diagnosis and success of counseling. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 248-251.—2 client 
samples from the University of Missouri Testing and 
Counseling Service were divided according to diagnostic 
categories. Each sample was examined in 3 ways: (1) The 
combined categories were tested to determine if a 
relationship existed between success and number of 
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interviews. (2) The diagnostic categories were dis- 
tributed separately by number of interviews. (3) The 
successes for both categories were compared in terms of 
number of interviews. Significant relationships were 
found between numbers of interviews and success for 
emotional problems but not for combined diagnosis or 
for vocational problems. Also, a "failure" zone was 
found for the emotional problems.—Journal abstract. 
1858. Matarazzo, Joseph D., et al. (U. Oregon Med. 
Sch.) Interviewer Mm-Hmm and interviewee 
durations. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1964, 1(3), 109-114.—Designed to investigate the in- 
fluence on the interviewee of the interviewer-emitted 
verbal response “Мт-Нтт.” Each of the 20 Ss was 
given a 45-min clinical employment interview in an 
important real life situation. All conditions of the 
interview were similar except that during the 2nd of 3 
15-min periods of each interview E said "Mm-Hmm, 
Mm-Hmm,” etc., all the time S was talking. The result 
was a 31% increase in S's average duration of single 
utterances. Crossvalidation using the same E and 20 
different Ss yielded an 84% increase in the mean 
duration of single units of interviewee speech. A control 
group of 20 additional Ss revealed no such increase 
when E withheld the *Mm-Hmm."—Author summary. 
1859. Ohlsen, M. M., & Pearson, R. E. (U. Ílli- 
nois) A method for the classification of group interaction 
and its use to explore the influence of individual and role 
factors in group counseling. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(4), 436-441.—To study the relation- 
ship between the roles played by individual members 
and the reactions of other group members to these roles 
in gor counseling sessions with 7 Sth grade bright 
underachiever students, principal actor roles classi- 
fication and response role classification were obtained in 
21 group sessions. The results suggested that character- 
istics peculiar to individuals were more important in 
determining the response to a role than the role itself. 
The method was found to be reliable and workable. The 
Ss used different response categories to varying degrees. 
Individual differences were cited. Cross validation was 
incorporated into the design.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Marriage & Family 


1860. Freeman, Dorothy R. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Counseling engaged couples in small groups. 
Social Work, 1965, 10(4), 36-42.—Premarital group 
counseling was developed in 1955 as a preventive 
service. Careful screening precedes the selection of each 
group of 5-6 couples who meet 6-10 times for 2 hr. 
Various techniques are used to provide a constructive 
learning and maturing experience. Follow-ups indicate 
that the program was viewed as helpful by the 
participants.—E. P. Brandt. 
1861. Hader, Marvin. The importance of 
parents in family life. Family Process, 1965, 4(2), 
228-238.—1t seems obvious that the grandparent can 
serve a modulating function of significance in view of 
both his presence and concern and real position of 
objectivity and experience. The goal of thoughtful 
involvement containing an appropriate degree of 
emotion by older people with their younger relatives 
should be studied and encouraged. Their potential for 
significant relating of a positive and cognitive type is 
illustrated by review of the literature as well as clinical 
example.—Author abstract. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1862. Kaffman, Mordecai. (Oranim, Tivon, Is- 
rael) Family diagnosis and therapy їп child emotional 

thology. Family Process, 1965, 4(2), 241-258.—Study 
ased on “*... interviews with 320 Israeli families seen 
by...a consultant child psychiatrist at the Oranim 
Clinic of the Kibbutzim and Haifa Mental Health 
Clinic of Kaput Holim. Most of the families were 
referred because of a child-centered problem." 6 
parental attitudes were considered: (1) affective-barrier- 
rejection, (2) fostering control and dependency, (3) 
poor frustration conditioning, (4) under or overstimula- 
tion, (5) under or overprotection, (6) inconsistency. 
“Diagnosis and treatment are interwoven even in the 
early interviews . . . . the clinician plays a leading active 
role by focusing problems, asking questions, con- 
fronting behavior and feelings of the members of the 
family and giving opportunity of self-expression to the 
child and the parents." 2 summarized examples of 
UN diagnostic interviews illustrate the approach.—A. 

lin. 
1863. Seiden, Richard H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Salutary effects of maternal separation. Social 
Work, 1965, 10(4), 25-29.—"... maternal separation 
should not be regarded as a singular concept to be 
studied and understood from a purely structural 
approach. Instead, investigation must concentrate on 
the dynamic qualities present in the interaction of 
mother and child" and on the kind and quality of 
available or desirable child care alternatives.—F. P. 
Brandt. 

1864. Terrill, James M., & Terrill, Ruth E. (Mental 
Res. Inst., Palo Alto, Calif.) A method for studying 
family communication. Family Process, 1965, 4(2), 259- 
290.—Development of a method for rating interper- 
sonal aspects of communication in family discussions is 
described. The method is based on Leary's inter- 
personal System. In this classification scheme 8 in- 
terpersonal ways of interacting are arranged in a 
circular continuum. Each variable’s location on the 
continuum is determined by its relationship to the 
circle’s axes: а dominance-submission dimension and a 
hostility-affiliation dimension. Working with both a 
tape and transcript of the family discussion, raters 
assigned each scorable speech to | of the 8 interpersonal 
variables or 1 of 4 neutral categories. The average 
paca between 2 raters working independently was 
78%. The scores from a family discussion also are 
presented and analyzed in detail,—Author abstract. 


Social Casework 


1865. Kramer, Ralph М. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) „Ideology, status, and power in board-executive 
relationships. Social Work, 1965, 10(4), 107-114.—De- 
spite many “, .. disparities between board members and 
executives in voluntary agencies, the policy-making 
process is not inherently unstable.” Mutual satisfaction 
of complementary needs and other factors **. .. minimize 
conflict and maintain a functional balance of pow- 
er.” (44 ref)—E. P. Brandt. 

1866. Seaberg, James R. (Atlantic St. Cent., Seattle, 
Wash.) Case recording by code. Social Work, 1965, 
10(4), 92-98.—The Seattle Atlantic Street Center 
has developed a recording system which consists of a 
manual with coded data from which pertinent code 
numbers are entered on individual forms to replace 
written process records. The system can be processed by 
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computer and is adaptable to various types of agencies 
and their case records. The theoretical rationale and the 
construction of the code, problems and assets of the 
system are discussed.—E. P. Brandt. 


ja PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


1867. Clark, William S. (Arthritis Found., NYC) 
Arthritis and rehabilitation. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1965, 31(5), 10-12.—A brief review of rheumatoid 
arthritis, ankylosing spondylitis, osteoarthritis and gout 
from the standpoint of medical treatment and reha- 
bilitation is presented. It is suggested that though the 
future offers much promise in the eradication of 
arthritic disability there is a continuing need for 
development in rehabilitation to assure the elimination 
of the disability associated with these diseases.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1868. Dell'Acqua, U. L'inserimento sociale e pro- 
fessionale attraverso l'arte-Ricerca sperimentale su 
ragazzi disadattate fisici e normali. [Social and profes- 
sional adjustment through art: Experimental study with 
physically handicapped and normal boys.] Riv. Psicol. 
Soc., 1965, 32(1), 23-42.—Maladjusted children learn to 
communicate through artistic expression.—L. L'Abate. 

1869. Dow, Thomas E., Jr. (Mount Holyoke 
Coll.) Social class and reaction to physical disability. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 39-62.—In this 
study the relationship between social class membership 
and reaction to physical disability was examined. It was 
hypothesized that this reaction would be conditioned by 
the relative emphasis attached to physique, and that this 
emphasis varied inversely with social class level, that is, 
the lower class would be expected to react more severely 
to physical impairment than would the middle class. 
Information was obtained on the families' definition of 
the problem, their intellectual optimism or pessimism, 
their actual behavior under these circumstances, and the 
relative emphasis which they attached to physique. The 
results showed that the majority of parents and children 
were well informed and generally quite optimistic about 
the problem. On the behavioral level, however, some 
families were able to cope more effectively than others; 
larger families managing a more balanced adjustment 
than smaller families. Lastly, most parents attached 
little significance to physique, and this seemed to 
facilitate their optimism in the face of disability. 
Over-all, there was no significant class bias in any of the 
above positions.—Journal abstract. 

1870. Helsel, Elsie D. Avenues of action for long- 
term care of the multiply handicapped. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1965, 26(9), 262-269, 278.— The terms long- 
term care and multihandicapped are defined, and the 
changing philosophy of care and the cautions necessary 
in planning on a community level are explored. Pros 
and! cons are discussed regarding the use of nursing 
homes, foster homes, regional centers, low-rent housing, 
hospital home care projects, motel-type centers, small- 
group living arrangements. Problems of day-to-day 
programing, financing and guardianship are included in 
the diverse needs of this group. (21 ref.)—7. Linnick. 

1871. Koechel, John W. (U. Houston) Perceptual 
defense and perceptual vigilance in individuals with 
obvious and hidden disabilities. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1778-1779. 

1872. Stunden, Alastair A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The effects of time pressure as a variable in the 
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verbal behavior of stutterers. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1784-1785. 


Blindness 


1873. Adkins, Sylvia D. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
visual deficit on acquisition of classification concepts. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1769. 

1874. Bateman, Barbara D. (U. Illinois) Reading 
and psycholinguistic processes of partially seeing children. 
American Foundation for the Blind Research Bulletin, 
1965, No. 8, 29-44.—The Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities was administered to 93 partially 
seeing children grades 1-3 to determine how their 
performance on this test differed from that of normally 
seeing children. Results: Total language Age, CA — 
—.740; SD = 1.19; t score = 5.96; mean standard score 
(based on MA) = -.685. Subtest scores also presented. 
—E. Q Miller. 

1875. Bender, L., & Andermann, K. (Creedmoor 
State Hosp., Queens Village, N.Y.) Brain damage in 
blind children with retrolental fibroplasia. Archives of 
Neurology, 1965, 12(6), 644-649.—A study of 22 chil- 
dren, who were hospitalized because it was thought that 
their retarded development might be a form of autism 
caused by sensory and emotional deprivation, revealed 
evidence of brain damage in utero before their pre- 
mature births. Further evidence was shown in the 
prevalence of neurological abnormalities, convulsive 
seizures and other behavioral disorders typical of the 
brain-damaged child. The literature reviewed by the 
authors failed to provide similar evidence. (27 
ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 


Deafness 


1876. Bobrove, Philip H. (U. Rochester) Adjustment 
to auditory disability in adolescence. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1770. di 

1877. Brucker, Arthur H. (New York U.) The 
relationship of non-organic hearing loss to measures of 
body and self preoccupation, distractibility, manifest 
anxiety, and reaction to threat. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1788. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


1878. Daley, William T. (Ed.) Speech and language 
therapy with the cerebral palsied child. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic U. America Press, 1965. 202 p. 

1879. Launay, Clement. Dyslexie et affectivite. 
[Dyslexia and affectivity.] Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 32(9), 
269-276.—The sequelae of dyslexia, linguistic embar- 
rassment and spatial disturbance, make adjustment to 
society difficult. Children who are in opposition or 
inhibited sometimes need psychotherapy as a prepa- 
ration for reeducation. Emotional disturbances of 
young children are often found in dyslectic children 
who are difficult to reeducate. The psychogenic origin of 
dyslexia may be accepted only if disturbances of the Ist 
yr. of life have caused a functional retardation or 
defects which, at the age of 6 yr., constitutes the cradle 
of dyslexia.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1880. Ruess, A. L. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med.) A 
comparative study of cleft palate children and their 
siblings. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1965, 21(4), 
354-360.—''This study was designed to answer the 
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uestion: Do children with the cleft palate syndrome 
show difference in intellectual development, in the 
acquisition of secondary language development, in 
body-image concepts, and in school Rcg as 
compared to their normal siblings?" 49 cleft palate and 
49 normal sibling Ss were given the WISC, 3 figure 
drawings, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, school 
uestionnaires, and 4 measures of secondary language 
died enint Cleft palate Ss were significantly lower in 
Verbal and Full Scale WISC 195. No significant 
differences between the groups were found for WISC 
Performance IQ, secondary language evaluations, and 
figure drawings. School progress was comparable in 
both groups.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
1881. Schuell, Hildred. (U. Minnesota) Differential 
diagnosis of aphasia with the Minnesota Test. Minne- 
о» Minn: U. Minnesota Press, 1965. 106 p. 


1882. Vignolo, Luigi A. Evolution of aphasia and 
language rehabilitation: A retrospective exploratory 
study. Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 344-367.—“A retrospective 
inquiry on the evolution of disturbances of oral 
communication in 69 aphasic patients suggests that the 
following points are worth taking into consideration as 
hypotheses for future research: (1) Disturbances of oral 
expression and comprehension in aphasia undergo 
spontaneous evolution in the direction of recovery of 
function. (2) The receptive aspect tends to improve 
more than the expressive aspect. Expressive dite 
bances are more important than receptive disturbances 
in preventing restitution of overall verbal communi- 
cation. (3) Improvement in oral expression is not 
influenced by the initial level of auditory compre- 
hension. (4) There are hints that anarthia has a 
significant retarding effect on recovery of expression. (5) 
Time elapsed from onset is an important prognostic 
factor: 2 and 6 mo. from onset seem to be important 
milestones in the progress of aphasia. (6) Re-education 
has a specific effect provided that it lasts more than 6 
mo. Its influence seems decisive in patients examined for 
the Ist time in the period between 2 and 6 mo. from 
onset." —R. Gunter. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


1883. Cole, M., & Kraft, M. B. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Res., Washington, D.C.) Specific learning dis- 
ability. Cortex, 1964, 1(3), 3020-313.—"A group of 
patients with specific learning disability is reported and 
classified into subgroups. These consist of: (1) general 
language abnormalities, (2) visuo-spatial abnormalities, 
(3) abnormalities of synthesis, (4) mixed deficits, and (5) 
specific disability without dyslexia. These subgroups 
indicate varying bases for the abnormalities. Never- 
theless, the similarities among all the groups, including 
group 5, are greater than their differences and show 
them all to be part of a single syndrome. The term 
“limited cerebral dysfunction of childhood” summarizes 
the observed facts. The syndrome is regarded as an 
heredo-familial abnormality of cerebral organization." 
—R. Gunter. 

1884. Geschwind, Norman. (Boston VA Hosp., 
Mass.) The paradoxical position of Kurt Goldstein in the 
history of aphasia. Cortex, 1964, 1(2), 214-224. —"The 
work of Kurt Goldstein is particularly discussed and it 
is pointed out that it is readily apparent from Gold- 
stein’s own works that he accepted a majority of the 
classical teachings, indeed even in details. It is also 
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pointed out that many of Goldstein's holistic theoretical 
views were in fact so extensively qualified as to make 
them compatible with -almost any approach."—R. 
вне; бейиши H., Quadfasel, F. A., & Timb 

Д „Ж, b F, A, imber- 
lake, W. H. (VA Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Phrase length 
and the type and severity of aphasia. Cortex, 1964, 1(2), 
133-153.—"General agreement on a consistent classi- 
fication of aphasic disorders has been blocked by 
apparent discrepancies between traditional clinical 
categories and objective test results. This paper de- 
scribes the findings of an experimental approach to 
classifying aphasia in which the measures developed 
reflect more faithfully the clinically significant variables, 
In this study, a series of rating scales was used in place 
of objective scores and each of the syndromes was 
defined by a profile of ratings. High reliability of 
diagnostic classification was obtained by this means, 
after impressionistic classification on the basis of a 
check list proved grossly unreliable. An objective index 
of length of uninterrupted word-sequences was found to 
produce a sharp dichotomy in the aphasic population, 
separating Broca's aphasics from Wernicke and amnesic 
aphasics." —R. Gunter. 

1886. Stevens, Н. (George Washington U.) **Jump- 
ing Frenchmen of Maine.” Archives of Neurology, 1965, 
12(3), 311-314.—A summary of a paper presented in 
1878 at the 6th annual meetin oF the American 
Neurological Association by Dr. George M. Beard on 
“Experiments with the ‘Jumpers’ or ‘Jumping French- 
men of Maine'" summarized his observations on 50 
patients and concluded that the disorder began in early 
childhood, was lifelong, familial, and occurred only in 
males who were of French-Canadian descent, living in 
northern Maine, New Hampshire, or Canada. Dr. 
Beard's report and subsequent publications on this 
bizarre покон excited worldwide interest especially 
among the neurologists at the Salpetreiere, and its 
possible relationship to tic convulsif, latah, and myri- 
achit was vehemently debated. But no direct observa- 
tions other than Beard's have been made here or abroad 
and the disease unaccountably has disappeared, pee 
for a presumed instance encountered in a 59-yr-old 
French-Canadian and subsequently in 2 others. (22 
ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

1887. Walker, Marjorie. (Woodberry Down Health 
Cent, London, England) Perceptual, coding, visuo- 
motor, and spatial difficulties and their neurological 
correlates: А progress note. Developmental Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1965, 7(5), 543-548.—In a pilot stud 
of primary school children with serious learning difficul- 
ties it was found that perceptual, coding, visuo-motor 
and spatial problems occurred most markedly when 
other neurological disabilities (finger agnosia, syn- 
kinesis, Precht phenomenon) were also marked. All 
these children had associated reading and spelling 
Problems, boys being more severely affected than 
Birls.—P. W. Pruyser. 


Brain Damage 


, 1888. Adessa, Sylvester, & Laatsch, Audrey. (Lake- 
Side Children's Cent, Milwaukee, Wisc.) Extended 
residential treatment: Eighth-year anxiety. Social Work, 
1965, 10(4), 16-24.—Length of residential therapy at 
Lakeside was increased from 1-2 yr. to 4-10 yr. for the 
grossly damaged children with severe ego defects to 
permit optimal rather than minimal adjustment. Pre- 
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senting symptoms, treatment goals, discharge criteria, 
and problems of treatment are discussed and illustrated 
with case material.—E. P. Brandt. 

.1889. Arrigoni, Giacomina, & DeRenzi, Ennio. (U. 
Milan, Italy) Constructional apraxia and hemispheric 
locus of lesion. Cortex, 1964, 1(2), 170-197.—*'3 groups 
of left brain-damaged patients (N:70), of right brain- 
damaged patients (N:55), and of control patients (N:50) 
were given a battery of constructive tasks. All 3 tests 
indicated that constructive apraxia is significantly more 
frequent among right brain-damaged patients. When 
examined with a battery of intelligence tests, dyspraxics 
proved to be more impaired than non-dyspraxics, both 
in performance and verbal tasks. АП patients were given 
a visual reaction time (RT) test, in order to obtain a 
measure of the severity of their brain lesions which was 
not biassed by hemispheric dominance for certain 
mental abilities. Dyspraxics showed significantly length- 
ened RT in comparison to non-dyspraxics, and this, in 
connection with the findings of the intellectual tests, 
suggested that constructional dyspraxia is a specific 
symptom which occurs within the setting of severe 
cerebral disorganization and of general mental impair- 
ment. Reaction times of right brain-damaged patients 
were significantly slower than those of the left.”—R. 
Gunter. 

1890. Birch, H. G., Belmont, I., & Karp, E. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. Med.) The prolongation of inhibition in 
brain-damaged patients. Cortex, 1965, 1(4), 397-409. 
—“The present study is an extension of an earlier 
investigation concerned with the time course of altered 
responsiveness in neurologically damaged and normal 
patients to successively presented auditory stimuli. In 
the earlier experiment (Birch, Belmont and Karp, 1964) 
using the method of auditory time error, first developed 
in psychophysics (Osgood, 1953), [it was]... found that 
brain-damaged patients exhibited a pattern of response 
which differed markedly from that shown by normal 
age-matched controls. The method used required that 
the patient indicate which of 2 successively resented 
and objectively identical auditory stimuli is heard by 
him as being louder. Since on different trials the time 
interval between members of the pairs of stimuli varied, 
the method made it possible to study the temporal 
course of the effects of antecedent stimulation upon the 
individuals’ responsiveness to a subsequent stimulus, 
The findings point strongly to the conclusion that a 
reduction in the elasticity of the neural response system 
is 1 major consequence of cerebral injury.” —R. Gunter. 

1891. Knehr, Charles A. (Hunter Coll.) Revised 
approach to detection of cerebral damage: Progressive 
matrices revisited. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(1), 
71-71.—The use of several indices based on Progressive 
Matrices performances alone fails to differentiate 
impairment related to psychopathology from that due 
to cerebral histopathological changes at а satisfactory 
level, although the test is an excellent indicator of the 
presence and extent of impairment irrespective of e 
impairing condition. Since psychiatric and neurologica 
patients overlap most in impaired g-functions and least 
on certain measures independent of g, the latter are held 
to be decisive in distinguishing organic from psycho- 
pathological impairment whatever the level of intellec- 
tual competence at the time of test.—Journal abstract. 

1892. Shaw, D. J., & Matthews, C. G. (U. Wis- 
consin Sch. Med.) Differential MMPI performance of 
brain-damaged vs. 
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pool of 50 brain damaged Ss and 50 non-brain damaged 
priae Ss, 32 Ss from each group were selected as 

rain damaged and pseudo-neurologic Ss and given the 
MMPI. The remainder of the Ss acted as a cross 
validation group. The mean profiles of the brain- 
damaged and the pseudo-neurologic group were similar. 
Hs, Hy and Pd scales showed the greatest mean 
difference with the pseudo-neurologic Ss having higher 
mean elevations. 17 items were found to be discrim- 
inative with a cutoff point of 27 being obtained by 
correctly identifying 81%, of the pseudo-neurologic Ss 
and misclassifying only 25% of the brain-damaged Ss. 
Using the cutoff criterion on the cross-validation Ss, 
67%, of the pseudo-neurologic Ss were identified and 
22% of the brain-damaged Ss were misclassified.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

1893. Weckroth, Johan. On the relationship between 
severity of brain injury and the level and structure of 
intellectual performance. Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, 
Psychology & Social Research, 1965, No. 12, 105.—A 
battery of 18 tests was given to over 300 persons, 
including brain damaged and non-brain injured Ss. 
Severity index was computed for each $ according to 
discriminant coefficients obtained, with the observed 
correlation of ‚946 which brought conclusions that 
subtraits had same meanings for neurologists who rated 
them. In cases of those ал from aftereffects of 
brain damage, some mental abilities could not be 
measured in the same way as for normal Ss, It was 
shown that variances of different subvariables are 
accounted for by different factors, and comparison of 
different groups as to interrelationship terms is not 
meaningful from a scientific point of view. (121 
ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

1894. Weinstein, Sidney. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Med.) Deficits concomitant with aphasia or lesions of 
either cerebral hemisphere. Cortex, 1964, 1(2), 154-167. 
—"'Studies of aphasics and non-aphasic euin Ss 
revealed impairment specific to the aphasic for tests 
involving: knowledge of the body (body schema), ability 
to locate embedded geometrical figures (hidden figures), 
complex visual problem-solving ability (conditional 
reaction), and map-reading with pathfindings (spatial 
orientation)....Brain-injured Ss with lesions of the 
right hemisphere were significantly poorer than controls 
or those with left hemisphere lesions on tactual 3- 
dimensional size discrimination, tactual discrimination 
of form, and speed of index finger oscillation. Those 
with lesions of the left parieto-temporal region showed 
a significant decline in general intelligence. Elimination 
of the aphasics from this comparison did not modify the 
results.” —R. Gunter. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


1895. Bzhalava, I, T. (The D. М. Uznadze Inst. 
Psychol. Acad. Sci., Tbilisi, Georgian SSR) On the 
psychopathology of fixated set in epilepsy and schizo- 

renia. Cortex, 1965, 1(4), 493-507.—"'. .. presents the 

ndings of a study of 450 epileptics and 225 schiz- 
ophrenics by a method based on D. Uznadze’s theory of 
fixated set and its implications. A number of fixated-set 
characteristics (inertness, rigidity, localness, irradiation, 
generalization, excitability, etc.) revealed in the cases 
studied are viewed by the writer as being conducive to a 
better understanding and a fuller characterization of the 
clinical phenomena of epilepsy and of schizophrenia.” 
—R. Gunter. 
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1896, Cruickshank, William M., Brice, Harry V., 
Wallen, Norman E., & Lynch, Karen S. (Syracuse 
U.) Perception and cerebral palsy. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse D. Press, 1965. xx, 172 p. $6.00.—М. L. 
Simmel. S 

1897. De Renzi, Ennio, & Faglioni, Pietro. (U. 
Milan, Italy) The comparative efficiency of intelligence 
and vigilance tests in detecting hemispheric cerebral 
damage. Cortex, 1965, 1(4), 410-433.—" The application 
of vigilance tests to cases of focal lesions has been 
investigated in brain-damaged (N = 166) and control 

atients (N = 139). The performances of the Ss on an 
intelligence test (Raven's Matrices, 1938) and in 2 
vigilance tests (Visual Reaction) were compared. The 2 
vigilance tests showed greater efficiency in discrimi- 
nating between normal and pathological Ss than the 
intelligence test, if the educational level was not taken 
into account; this difference disappeared when specific 
criteria of discrimination, based on the yr. of schooling, 
were applied. The discrepancy between number of Ss 
classified correctly and incorrectly with the single and 
the specific threshold methods was greater with the 
Matrices than with the vigilance tests. In the com- 
parison of aphasic vs. non-aphasic and left-sided vs. 
right-sided patients there were no differences in the 
performances on Raven's Matrices. In the Continuous 
Choice Reaction the aphasics showed a poorer perform- 
ance than the left non-aphasic, presumably because of 
the importance of internal verbalization for per- 
formance on this test; no difference was found between 
the 2 hemispheric groups. In Reaction Time (RT) 
aphasic and left non-aphasic Ss showed similar 
performances, but the right-sided patients were 
markedly slower than the left-sided ones. This result 
was interpreted tentatively as reflecting the presence of a 
more severe degree of cerebral damage in the right-sided 
group. The hypothesis is advanced that RT may be 
Tegarded as a measure of the severity of a lesion, 
unbiased by its localization. It is suggested as a further 
hypothesis that the performance of the more severely 
lesioned right-sided group may be due to the fact that 
the left hemisphere is crucial for all intellectual tasks, 
verbal as well as non-verbal."—R. Gunter. 

1898. Fenn, James D. (Pittsfield, Mass. Public 

Sch.) A visually steered gross motor development pro- 
gram. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(5), 3-8.—The 
rationale and elements in the program, used with 
cerebral palsied children, are described.— 7. . E. 
Newland. 
,, 1899. Irwin, Orvis C., & Hammill, Donald D. (Wich- 
ita State U.) Regional and sex differences in the 
language of cerebral palsied children. Cerebral Palsy 
Journal, 1965, 26(5), 11-12.—The performances of 43 
Hawaiian and 43 northwest US children (aged 6-17 yr.) 
on a sound discrimination test, an abstraction test, and 
1 vocabulary test are reported. No sex differences were 
discovered. No significant differences between the 2 
regional groups were found on any of the 3 vari- 
ables.—T. E. Newland. 

1900. Reynell, Joan K. Post-operative disturbances 
observed in children with cerebral palsy. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1965, 7(4), 360-376.—In a 
field study during physiotherapy hours, observations 
were made on 50 cerebral palsy children after ortho- 
pedic surgery. Marked emotional disturbances, in- 
creased pain and fatigue, and decreased treatment 

response were found for a postoperative period of 3-4 
mo. These seemed more closely related to severity of 
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operation than to length of hospitalization, age, or 
intelligence.—P. W. Pruyser. 

1901. Serafetinides, E. A. The effects of LSD-25 on 
alpha blocking and conditioning in epileptic patients 
before and after temporal lobectomy. Cortex, 1965, 1(4), 
485-492.—“Studies of alpha conditioning by auditory 
and tactile stimuli were carried out in 2 matched groups 
of intractable epileptic patients who were eventually 
submitted to an anterior temporal lobectomy on the 
right (11 cases) or left side (9 cases). The conditioning 
studies were performed 30-60 min. after the patients 
had taken 1 mg/kg of LSD-25 orally, and also on a 
separate day without the drug. The procedure was 
repeated 1 mo. after operation. The conditioning of the 
alpha was not found to differ significantly under 
LSD-25, either before or after operation. In the few 
instances where changes were observed, they were 
variable and of either direction, i.e., leading to greater 
or lesser conditioning, according to the case. The need 
for more quantitative approach was stressed. "—R. 
Gunter. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1902. Bensberg, Gerard J. (Ed.) Teaching the 
mentally retarded: A handbook for ward personnel. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Regional Education Board, 
1965. 195 p. $1.75(paper). 

1903. Downey, Kenneth J. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Parents' reasons for institutionalizing severely 
mentally retarded children. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1965, 6(3), 147-155.—Analysis of these 
reasons suggests that well-educated families placing 
younger children and demonstrating low interest are 
companionship families because the child is placed so 
the mother may divide her attention more or less 
equally among her normal children. Parents placing 
older children and demonstrating high interest are 
primarily concerned with the retarded child's future. 
—Journal abstract. 

1904. Frankenstein, Carl. Environmental varieties of 
mental retardation: Causes and patterns. Acta Psy- 
chologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(4), 283-313.— The clas- 
sification of mental retardation under exogenous (brain- 
injured) and endogenous (hereditary) is too limited. 
What processes lead to structural changes in the 
individual's mental make-up? What environmental and 
what constitutional factors are conducive to an irrep- 
arable loss of congenitally given potentialities for 
normal intellectual functioning and development? At 
what age does the damage cease being reversible? What 
essential differences can be recognized and defined in 
comparing congenital cases with cases of secondary 
dysfunctioning, before and after structurization of the 
loss of potentials has taken place? Secondary retar- 
dation is liable to become as irreversible as the 
congenital variety when the environmental forces that 
are responsible for the gradual decrease of the con- 
genitally given level of intellectual and relational func- 
tioning are not reorganized. The congenital and second- 
ary types of mental retardation are compared.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. б 

1905. Gootzeit, Jack M. (NYC Ass. Retarded Chil- 
dren) Effecting communication and interaction in the 
severely retarded. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(5), 
16-17, 22 —The importance of developing and using 
methods that are concerned with evoking awareness an' 
thus to increase the ability of the disabled individual to 
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give his attention to a specific object or situation and 
attend long enough to allow action, interaction, or 
communication to take place are emphasized. Ways of 
physically aiding the retarded individual to develop 
habits of attention are discussed. It is concluded that 
when a state of awareness can be established and the 
necessary psychophysiological means of attaining focus, 
attention, and habituation the individual has attained 
readiness for learning and communication.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1906. Hall, Richard C. (U. Pittsburgh) Factors in- 
fluencing acquisition and extinction of an object quality 
discrimination learning set in mentally retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1792. 

1907. Luriya, A. R., & Lubovskii, V. I. (Eds.) Met- 
ody issledovaniya detei pri otbore vo vspomogatel'nye 
shkoly. [Methods of examining children in selection for 
the auxiliary schools.] /zvestiya Akademii Pedagogiche- 
skikh Nauk RSFSR, 1964, No. 135, 3-120.—A series of 
studies, summarizing research at the Institute of Defec- 
tology and describing those *'psychopathological, neu- 
rological, electrophysiological, and psychopedagogical 
methods of examination as well as those for examining 
higher nervous activity which may be used in order to 
diagnose mental retardation.” —I. D. London. 

1908. Paymer, Sylvia S. (Rutgers State U.) Re- 
ciprocal role expectations and role relationship: The 
adjustment of the mentally retarded. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(3), 1811. 

1909. Semler, Ira J., & Iscoe, Ira. (Cedar Rapids 
Community Sch. District, Ia.) Concept interference and 
paired associates in retarded children. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1965, 60(3), 465- 
466.— Pairs of objects and pictures of these same objects 
arranged in conceptually similar and dissimilar sets 
provided 4 experimental conditions for comparing 
original learning of paired associates with relearning 
after a 3-mo retention interval on 44 mentally retarded 
(MR) Ss. Experimental condition ` effects were not 
substantially different from the original experiment. 
Failure to inhibit competing responses in the dissimilar 
conditions reduced MRs’ relearning considerably 
(р < .001) and produced the greatest performance 
decrement across trials when coupled with reduced cue 
(pictures) conditions (p < .001). While considerable 
forgetting took place, a reliable amount of retention can 
be inferred from increased speed of relearning 
(p < .001).—Journal abstract. 

1910. Skeels, Harold M. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Effects of adoption on children from institutions. Chil- 
dren, 1965, 12(1), 33-34. 
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1911. Amidon, Edward, & ‘Simon, Anita. (Temple 
U.) Teacher-pupil interaction. Review of Educational 
Research, 1965, 35(2), 130-139.—Within school class- 
rooms there appeared to be definite patterns of teacher- 
pupil interaction which could be objectively observed 
and categorized. These patterns were apparently related 
to achievement, perception, and classroom climate. 
While there also appeared to be a relationship between 
teacher personality and teacher-pupil interaction pat- 
terns, there seemed to be uncertainties about the exact 
nature of this relationship. Perhaps additional theo- 
Tetically oriented research on teacher behavior and 
teacher personality would help to clarify some of the 
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relationships between teacher characteristics and 
teaching outcomes. The application of teacher-pupil 
interaction research in teacher education programs 
appears to hold aah wee for the improvement of 
education.—P. D. Leedy. 

1912. Baldwin, Clara P. (New York U.) Natural- 
istic studies of classroom learning. Review of Educational 
Research, 1965, 35(2), 107-113.— Despite the justifiable 
criticisms and cautions regarding the use of naturalistic 
observations for studying the behavior of children and 
of their teachers, several studies within the past 6 yr. 
have made valuable contributions to methodology, 
identified рв of teacher and child behavior 
important to the study of classroom problems, and 
yielded findings regarding these problems. Discusses 
such research under the headings of psychological 
ecology, achievement and self-esteem, teacher effec- 
tiveness, and a summary and conclusions section,—P. 
D. Leedy. 

1913. Barnes, Robert F. (Ohio State U.) Materials, 
methods, and programs for literacy education. Review of 
Educational Research, 1965, 35(3), 218-223.—From the 
lack of basic and applied research in adult literacy 
education and from the tremendous emphasis now 
being placed upon this aspect of education, it is 
apparent that without a great deal of further sound 
research this field will continue to be little more than 
the present conglomeration of hit or miss programs, 
Well-designed research is badly needed in such related 
areas as sociology and anthropology so that teachers 
and administrators in the field may better understand 
the illiterate adult, his environment, and his society, 
Research is needed also in areas such as learning, 
motivation, teaching methods and techniques, and 
teacher training techniques. The reviews of field testin 
that have been completed and reported point up a m 
for a sound design strategy for future field testing of 
instructional materials. Instructional materials must be 
developed to meet the needs of the adult illiterate. There 
appears also a real need to identify accurately the 
functionally illiterate segment of the population.—P. D. 


Leedy. 

1914. Clark, Robert С., & Sasse, Edward B. (U, 
Wisconsin) The adult education enterprise. Review of 
Educational Research, 1965, 35(3), 169-176.—The 
number of published research studies relating directly to 
the organization, management, staffing, and financing 
of institutions of adult education increased significantly 
during the past 5 yr. А number of outstanding doctoral 
dissertations analyzed phases of adult education as 
developed throug! the public schools, libraries, co- 
operating extension services, university extension 
services, and related services. Research personnel iden- 
tified with such disciplines as law, sociology, and 
economics chose to study problems in education = 
have a direct pear on the organization, staffing, anc 
financing of the adult IE vate research 
zations and citizens committ 
i ive assessment of specific adult education pro- 
pe and have nc a significant changes in the 

ise —P. D. Leedy. uu 
ts. Jensen, Gale, & Schrader, Albert. (U. n 
gan) Socialization. Review of Educational Кезо k 
1965, 35(3), 201-208.—The literature reviewe ^ Ич 
that ‘adult socialization is highly si pend es “Á ed 
of adult education. Perhaps it ed на а 


d research 
would eg nore important for the development p 
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survival of American society than the formulation of 
knowledge that would enable people to perceive accu- 
rately the kinds of social learning being acquired by 
American adults. It would seem, also, that the ability of 
Americans to help other countries depends largely upon 
their ability to understand and perceive accurately the 
nature of the socialization process operating in these 
countries. Regardless of the political, cultural, and 
economic stature of апу“ ѕосіеќу, its ability to develop, 
maintain, and perpetuate itself depends upon the kinds 
of social learnings that are acquired by its members. 
— P. D. Leedy. 

1916. Knox, Alan B. (U. Nebraska) Clientele ana- 
lysis. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(3), 
231-239.—Recent adult education clientele analyses 
have demonstrated that adult education participation 
was distributed broadly throughout the adult popula- 
tion. There were great differences in rates of partici- 
pation by adults in various demographic categories, 
related primarily to level of education. The studies 
Д provide important references for use by adult 
educators in the design and interpretation of clientele 
ME in their agencies.—P. D. Leedy. 

1917. Kreitlow, Burton W. (U. Wisconsin) Needed 
research. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(3), 
240-245.—Categorizes areas of need for research in 
adult education and suggests that potential for inter- 
communication among the applied fields, related 
disciplines, and the adult education enterprise will be 
greater if more emphasis is placed on developing and 
testing models within each area of research need. 
Likewise, if results are tied to a common structure, the 
potentials for intercommunication are greater.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

1918. Liederman, Gloria F. (Stanford U.) Mathe- 
matics and science programs for the elementary school 
years. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(2), 
154-162.—In the past 5 yr., coincident with the 
accelerated development of new curricula in math- 
ematics and science, there has emerged a heightened 
interest in learning and teaching of children's mathe- 
matical and scientific concepts. The primary efforts of 
many of the curriculum groups in their initial stages 
have been devoted to the preparation of materials and 
training of teachers. The point of view of major 
curriculum projects in elementary mathematics and 
science is reviewed as well as some references to concept 
teaching and learning and a discussion of research 
needed.— P. D. Leedy. 

‚1919. Lippitt, Peggy, & Lohman, John E. (U. 
Michigan) Cross-age relationships: An educational 
resource. Children, 1965, 12(3), 113-117. 

1920. Luriya, A. R., et al. (Eds.) Novye issledo- 
vaniya v pedagogicheskikh naukakh. III. [New investiga- 
tions in the M sciences. HI] Izvestiya 
Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1965, No. 
138, 3-251.—A series of pedagogically oriented research 
reports in psychology, physiology of human higher 
nervous activity, and defectology as well as on pro- 
gramed teaching, problems of content and method in 
teaching, problems of polytechnical work and voca- 

tional teaching, the history of pedagogy, and physical 
education.—/. D. London. 

1921. Matthews, Joseph L., & Holland, Linnea 
B. (U.S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) Pro- 
cedures and methods for community and resource develop- 
ment. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(3), 
224-230.—If the aim of education is to bring about a 
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change in the behavior of the learner, then adult 
education is 1 method of changing behavior in line with 
the objectives of the community development effort. It 
follows also that the total community development is 
more than adult education and it functions in the 
context of social, economic, and physical forces and 
cannot be evaluated in isolation. The authors discuss 
the research under several topics: leadership and train- 
ing; group behavior; professional aspects; social action 
and change; attitudes, views, and beliefs; procedures; 
community resources and needs, and a final evaluation. 
—P. D. Leedy. 

1922. Menchinskaya, N. A. (Ed.) Psikhologiya 
resheniya uchashchimsya proizvodstvenno-tekhnicheskikh 
zadach. [Psychology of the solution by pupils of 
přoduction-technical tasks.] Moscow, USSR: Prosve- 
shchenie, 1965. 256 p.—1. D. London. 

1923. Tekuchev, A. V., & Dobromyslov, V. 
A. (Eds.) Eksperimental’nye issledovaniya nekotorykh 
problem izucheniya russkogo yazyka v shkole. [Experi- 
mental investigations of several problems in the study of 
the Russian language in school.] Izvestiya Akademii 
Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1964, No. 136, 3-256. 
—A series of articles summarizing research carried out 
in the Institute of General and Polytechnical Educa- 
tion.—/. D. London. 

1924. Thiede, Wilson B., & Meggers, John. (U. 
Wisconsin) Evaluation of outcomes. Review of Edu- 
cational Research, 1965, 35(3), 185-190.—Evaluation 
has come late to the field of adult education. For many 
years, its justification was deemed to be its continued 
existence. Because most programs for adults are of 
relatively short duration and the curriculum is almost 
never sequential, evaluation attempts have relied heavily 
upon participant assessment rather than on measured 
behavioral change. During the past few yr., the number 
of well-designed evaluations has increased.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

1925. Tuel, John K., & Wursten, Rosemary. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Dimensions of the educational 
environment. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 16(4), 175-188.—Research is summarized on the 
influence of the home, the classroom, and the school on 
academic learning. The observation is made that “far 
more attention needs to be given to the influence of 
environmental factors, especially those of the home 
level which, heretofore, has been sadly neglected.” 
(75-item bibliogr.)—T. E. Newland. 

1926. Vander Werf, Lester S. (Northeastern U.) 
The arts: The forgotten segment of American education. 
American School Board Journal, 1965, 150(6), 16, 
55-56.—Study of the arts is analyzed in terms of 
psychological implications: (1) active participation and 
involvement, (2) functional and symbolic levels, (3) 
individuality and the creativity level and its devel- 
opment, (4) knowledge and understanding essential to 
enhance participation and appreciation, and (5) music 
and dance, painting and drawing, drama and poetry, 
and their impact on the total development of the 
individual.—S. M. Amatora. 

1927. Verner, Coolie, & Kulich, Jindra. (U. British 
Columbia, Canada) Programming. Review of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 35(3), 177-184.— The develop- 
ment of systematic research relating to program design 
and instructional processes for adult education has been 
impeded by the lack of a clear theoretical framework 
and by the absence of unanimity in the identification 
and designation of the processes studied. As a result, 
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studies reported in the literature showed inadequate 
controls in the research design. Most researchers have 
been concerned with determining the comparative 
effectiveness of | process over another, but too often 
they studied processes on different levels. Furthermore, 
the absence of precise definition and description of the 
processes examined makes the synthesis of research 
virtually impossible.—P. D. Leedy. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


1928. Correll, Werner. (Ed.) Programmiertes Ler- 
nen und Lehrmaschinen: Eine Quellensammlung zur 
Theorie und Praxis des programmierten Lernens. [Pro- 
gramed learning and teaching machines: A collection of 
articles on the theory and practice of programed 
learning.] Braunschweig, Germany: Georg Westermann, 
1965. 348 p. DM 9,80(paper). 

1929. Coste, P., & Leboutet, Lucie. Une expérience 
d'enseignement programme de la physique dans une classe 
de lycée. [An experiment in programed teaching of 
physics in a class of a lycée.] Bulletin d'Études et 
Recherches Psychologiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 1-17.—A 
*...very high level of final and overall success was 
attained in spite of the characteristic personal differ- 
ences between the pupils: age (between certain limits), 
sex, intellectual potential, and in spite of the hetero- 
geneity of previous knowledge observed (the boys 
showed a distinct superiority over the girls). This is a 
fact deserving much attention and study, which should 
no doubt be considered, if not retained for the 
specification of an efficiency criteria for education."— V. 
Sanua. 

1930. Dingman, Harvey F., McIntyre, Robert B., & 
Eyman, Richard K. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, 
Calif.) Comparison of empirical learning curves in 
programmed instruction at different ability levels. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(1), 275-282.—Reanalysis of 
data for individual and group learning curves of mental 
retardates supported the relevance of intelligence and 
past experience in learning. —Journal abstract. 

1931. Freund, Helmut W. Programmierter Unterricht 
und Lehrmaschinen in den USA. [Programed instruction 
and teaching machines in the USA.] Psychologische 
Rundschau, 1965, 16(4), 243-252.—A condensed survey 
of programed instruction in the USA traces the history 
of the method and indicates current trends. Suggestions 
for applying programed instruction in German edu- 
cation are added.—W. J. Koppitz. ` 

1932. Nagay, John A. (American U.) A study of 
response and intra-frame sequencing in programmed 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1767. 

1933. Reid, R. L., & Taylor, Joan. Programmed 
learning with and without responding. Occupational 
Psychology, 1965, 39(2), 145-149.—A linear program on 
paper-making was administered to 60 paid under- 
graduates, with pre- and post-test measures. A retention 
test followed after 12 wk. The only significant group 
difference was learning time: 154 min. for Readers vs. 
243 for Responders.—M. York. 1 

1934. Ripple, Richard E., O'Reilly, Robert; Wight- 
man, Lawrence, & Dacey, John. (Cornell U.) Pro- 
grammed instruction and learner characteristics: Prelimi- 
nary data. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 633-634. 
—Preliminary data are presented from a long-term 
project relating the structure of the learning task to 
selected, personality characteristics of groups of Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1935. Rosenstock, Edward H., Moore, J. William, & 
Smith, Wendell. (Bucknell U.) Effects of several sched- 
ules of knowledge of results on mathematic achievement. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(2), 535-541.—4 forms 
of a program in mathematics, each varying in the 
amount of confirmation provided, were utilized in an 
investigation of scheduling knowledge of results for 
learners. The schedules were unrelated to achievement. 
—Journal abstract. 

1936, Stewart, D. J., & Chown, Sheila. A compari- 
son of the effects of a continuous and a linear pro- 
grammed text on adult pupils. Occupational Psychology, 
1965, 39(2), 135-144.—A small cross-sectional sample 
of females, averaging age 28 and 54, was administered 
Guilford’s creativity tests and Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices, then linear and continuous texts covering the 
topic of “reflexes.” The objective of checking Stol- 
urow’s results was not accomplished fully. The young Ss 
apparently gained more knowledge from the linear text, 
and twice as fast as the older women.—M. York. 

1937. Williams, Joanna Р. (U. Pennsylvania) Read- 
ing research and instruction. Review of Educational 
Research, 1965, 3 „ 147-153,— The present state of 
reading research differs greatly from that of 1958. 
Within this period there has been a renewal of interest 
in the theoretical analysis of the basic reading process, 
and recent contributions by psychologists ane linguists 
have been of great influence in focusing interest on basic 
studies, Considerable attention is also being given to the 
development of new and efficient techniques of instruc- 
tion, notably within the context of programed in- 
struction, Certainly, not all recent research has been 
centered around these developments. However, because 
these trends are new, influential, and promising, the 
review focuses on them.— P. D. Leedy. 

1938. Wills, Thomas A., & Dertke, Max. (U. 
Miami) Teaching acquisition and application of legal 
concepts by self-instructional devices. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(1), 19-24,—51 regularly enrolled law 
students in 3 matched groups were taught a portion of 
criminal law after pretesting. The analysis of covariance 
эп the posttests showed that a program designed to 
teach content and уН was superior (p < .01) to 
both the traditional teaching method and a program 
designed to teach content alone. Both programs were 
superior (p « .01) to the traditional method in teaching 
either content or ability to apply content. И was 
concluded that the acquisition and application of 
complex abstract material can be taught efficiently with 
programmed material.—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


1939. Brown, Edwin J. (U. Santa Clara) Interest, 
motivation, and incentives. Catholic School Journal, 
1965, 65(8), 44-45.—The whole problem of learning is 
surveyed from the point of view of interest, motivation, 
and incentives. Principal points analyzed in the study 
include: (1) the role of interest in learning, (2) modi- 
fiability of interest, (3) the nature of incentive, (4) 
intrinsic motivation, (5) motivation and accomplish- 
ment, (6) incentive as means to ends, (7) methodology 
and the problem of motivation.—S. M. Amatora. 

1940. Hanson, Jerrold T. (Central Jr. High Sch., 
Alexdndria, Minn.) Ninth grade girls" vocational choices 
and their parents' occupational level. Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1965, 13(4), 261-264.— Reports а 
questionnaire survey of 142 9th grade girls from a rural, 
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midwestern school, They were asked what work each 

rent does, what work she wants after school, and 
what each parent wants for her. Responses were classed 
into occupational levels by Roe's method, which deals 
with training, responsibility, or skill re uired. Results 
illustrated the American dream. The gir s want higher 
vocations than father or mother's; both parents wanted 
daughter to advance beyond father's; and the girl's level 
of aspiration agreed with her parents' wishes for 
her.—J. N. McCall. Jj avr^ 

1941. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) The educational plans and preferences 
of upper-middle class junior high school pupils. Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 1965, 13(4), 257-260.—Ке- 
sponses to a portion of the Witty Child Study Record 
were obtained from 189 boys and 162 girls in the 7th 
and 8th grades of an upper-middle class Chicago 
school. More girls than boys, 83% vs. 60%, indicated 
they liked school; nearly equal percents, about 90%, 
planned to attend college and their parents wanted them 
to do so. The same responses were compared for high 
and low achieving students, who stood | standard 
deviation above or below their class mean on the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills. Fewer low achieving students, 
Ж у boys, liked school. Surprisingly, the percents 
who expected to attend college and whose parents 
wanted the same did not vary with level of current 
achievement.—J. N. McCall. . 

1942. Lewis, Gertrude M. (US Office Education, 
Washington, D.C.) ирен relations and school 
achievement. Children, 1964, 11(6), 235-236. 

1943. McKay, William R. (Western Washington 
State Coll.) Interpersonal relationships, a factor in 
academic success. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 16(4), 189-196.—Defining academic 
success in terms of achievement (grades) and persistence 
(remaining in school into the 3rd consecutive semester), 
correlations between these criteria and performances on 
the Inventory of Personal Opinions (IPO), which 
reflected the maturity of perception of interpersonal 
relationships, were ascertained for the 427 male students 
entering a college for the Ist time in 1960, A significant 
positive relationship was found in the case of persist- 
ence, but not in the case of grade-point-average. 
Academic aptitude (measured by the College Quali- 
fication Test) results were not significantly related to 
either grades or persistence. The magnitudes of the 
correlations varied among academic majors, as did 
performances on (ће IPO.— T. E. Newland. 

1944. Newmann, F. M. (Harvard U.) Adolescents" 
acceptance of authority: A methodological study. 
Harvard Educational Review, 1965, 35(3), 303-325.—A 
consideration of political, sociological and psycho- 
logical nM on the nature of authority leads to its 
operational definition in terms of the acceptance of the 
rational justification of power relationships. From 
interviews of 72 12th grade boys concerning their choice 
of the appropriate decision-making authorities to 
determine policy with respect to 8 important public 

issues it was found that such acceptance derives from 
commitments to certain distinguishable criteria. A 
category scheme is provided for possible use as a 
diagnostic tool for describing student commitments 
bearing on authority conflict. It is also possible to 
tape-record an entire class discussion and obtain an 
overall class profile.—C. M. Franks. 
1945. Palmer, John R. (U. Illinois) Does the study 
of history promote behavioral change? Teachers College 
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Record, 1965, 67(2), 81-89.—A textbook analysis chal- 
lenges the assumption that a study epo necessarily 
provides the eneralizations a student needs to become 
a clearer thinker and a better citizen.—H. К. Moore. 
1946. Whiteley, John M., & Hummel, Ray- 
mond. (Harvard U.) Adaptive ego functioning in rela- 
tion to academic achievement. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 306-310.—The general hypoth- 
esis of this study is that academic achievement of 
secondary school boys is determined importantly by the 
adaptive quality of their ego functioning. The TAT 
protocols of a sample of 20 superior achievers and 20 
under-achievers from 2 secondary schools of high 
scholastic standing were scored on dimensions of 
adaptive-maladaptive functioning. The TAT heroes of 
the superior achievers were judged to be better able 
than the heroes of the under-achievers to distinguish 
and to choose among bcd ow alternatives to action. 
They were significantly more able to perceive the 
subtleties of situations and to govern their impulses 
accordingly. They more ape c accepted responsi- 
bility for their actions and handled conflict so as to 
satisfy their long-range interests.—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


1947. Cropley, A. J. The relatedness of divergent and 
convergent thinking. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 11(3), 176-181.—The seeing problems, 
tin can uses, consequences circles, symbol production, 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests were adminis- 
tered to 320 7th graders in a metropolitan junior high 
school. Intercorrelations of several tests measuring 
divergent thinking with measures of convergent think- 
ing were sufficiently high to raise a question about the 
independence of the 2 measures.—N. M. Chansky. 

1948. Frost, B. P. Intelligence, manifest anxiety and 
scholastic achievement. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 11(3), 167-175.—2 studies of children 
from Calgary are reported. The Ist involved 26 male 
and 29 female 4th graders from a middle class neighbor- 
hood. The 2nd involved 63 male and 50 female 6th 
graders from 2 neighborhoods, middle class and a lower 
class. In both grades negative correlations of anxiety 
with achievement and positive, high, and significant 
correlations of intelligence with achievement were 
obtained for both boys and girls. In Grade 4 a culture 
free test of intelligence was used; in Grade 6, a culture 
saturated one was used. Matching the 6th graders on 
intelligence, it was observed that lower class children 
received lower achievement test scores.—N. M. 
end 

1949. Irvine, Donald W. (U. Georgia) Estimated 
grades and freshman achievement. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1965, 13(3), 193-195.—A verage Ist quarter 
grades for 783 male and 708 female 1961 freshmen at 
the University of Georgia were correlated with Ist-yr 
К estimates, high school average, SAT-Verbal, and 

AT-Math. While taking entrance tests, before fall 
registration, each student estimated his freshman yr. 
average on a 9-step letter grade scale. The respective 
male and female estimates correlated .29 and .36 with 
actual grades. The other predictors did as well or better, 
especially high school average. Multiple Rs of .55 and 
.63, for males and females respectively, were not 
significantly raised by including estimated grades with 
other predictors.—J. N. McCall. 
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1950. Josef, Konrad. Untersuchungen iiber lernbehin- 
derte Kinder mit dem Begabungstestsystem B-T-S. [In- 
vestigations of children with learning difficulties by 
means of the B-T-S test.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(2), 239-277.—A 
group testing procedure, B-T-S, was employed in testing 
over 3300 pupils from normal and remedial classes. The 
test proved to be a discriminatin technique for 
detecting pupils in need of panes schooling. The 
results indicated that approximately 8% of the sample 
tested in normal classes should attend remedial classes. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

1951. Kétter, Ludwig, & Grau, Uwe. (Inst. Psychol., 
Neue U., Kiel, W. Germany) Zur Bedingtheit der 
uneinheitlichen Benotung von Schüleraufsützen (Nacher- 
zühlungen). [Factors in grading pupil's essays non- 
uniformly.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(2), 278-301.—12 female 
and 16 male teachers graded 38 essays independently 
according to content, style, and overall grade. Variance 
differences due to the sex of the grader were statistically 
eliminated, yet there remained significant differences: 
shorter essays were graded as poorer and with a smaller 
variance than the longer essays.—W. J. Koppitz. 

1952. Taylor, Ronald G., & Bondy, Stephen. (Ferris 
State Coll.) Interest patterns of male technical and 
commerce graduates. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1965, 13(4), 279-282.—Vocational interests were 
compared for 47 technical and 56 commerce school 
graduates. All are males and were tested with the SVIB 
as freshmen at Ferris State. Chi square analysis of 
primary, secondary, and reject patterns showed sig- 
nificant differences for 7 of 11 possible interest areas. 
Technical students scored higher on biological and 
physical science, technician, and musical scales; 
commerce majors scored higher on accounting, business 
detail, and sales scales —J. N. McCall. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1953. Argy, William P. Montessori versus orthodox: 
A study to determine the relative improvement of the 
preschool child with brain damage trained by one of two 
methods. Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 26(10), 294- 
304.—A carefully selected and trained clinical and 
teaching stalf was involved in the study which took 
place during the 1962-1964 school yr. The 40 children 
in the Montessori classes and the 31 in the Orthodox 
were matched for beginning CA, mean IQ and begin- 
ning MA. “Тһе diagnoses presented considerable vari- 
ations. All but 4 children had symptoms that could be 
definitely related to brain damage." The question of 
whether the observed changes are due to improvement 
or growth is explored. Though the children taught by 
the Montessori method “presented а more compre- 
hensive improvement," the results are considered more 
interesting than conclusive because of the small sample. 
Many questions for future research are suggested. (13- 
item bibliogr.)—4. Linnick. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


1954. Deutsch, Cynthia P. (New York Med. 
Coll.) Education for disadvantaged groups. Review of 
Educational Research, 1965, 35(2), 140-146.—Review of 
the literature supports a generalization that the empha- 
sis has shifted from the classification of mental de- 
ficiency and a concern with institutional organization 
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and community services to a greater concern with 
interventional and educational programs in order to 
minimize the effects of retardation. More and more, the 
retarded аге being studied in terms of the abilities and 
skills that they have and that can be developed, rather 
than in terms of those that they apparently lack. Both 
these recent emphases, on cognitive processes on the one 
hand and on present rather than absent skills on the 
other, have led to greater interest in educational 
rogramming for the retarded, as reflected in recent 
iterature.—P. D. Leedy. 

1955. Dul'nev, G. M. (Ed.) Voprosy trudovogo 
obucheniya v vspomogatel'noi shkole. [Problems of 
teaching work activity in the auxiliary school.] /zvestiya 
Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, 1965, No. 
137, 3-135.—A series of studies, under the sponsorship 
of the Institute of Defectology, on problems of teaching 
work habits and skills to the mentally retarded in the 
special school.—/. D. London. 

1956. Edmonson, Barbara; DeJung, John E., & 
Leland, Henry. Social perceptual (nonverbal communi- 
cation) training of retarded adolescents. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1965, 3(5), 7-9.— Describes an ongoing project for 
developing a social-perceptual training curriculum for 
high school age educable retarded.—Journal abstract. 

1957. Feingold, Abraham. (Rugby School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Teaching arithmetic to slow learners and retarded, 
NYC: John Day Co., 1965. 127 p. $5.95. 

1958. Gay, Malinda С. (Cerebral Palsy Ass. Western 
New York, Buffalo) A i praon program for children 
with cerebral palsy. Children, 1965, 12(3), 105-108. 

1959; Kolstoe, Oliver P., & Frey, Roger M. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) A high school work-study pr ‘am for 
mentally subnormal students. Carbondale, Ill.: outhern 
Illinois U. Press, 1965. 179 p. $5.00. 

1960. Olshansky, Simon, & Schonfield, Jacob. Pa- 
rental perceptions of the mental status of graduates of 
special classes. Mental Retardation, 1965, 3(5), 16-20. 
—A study of special class graduates revealed that when 
a parent or relative was asked the mental status of the 
graduate, slightly under И agreed that he or she was 
mentally retarded, Slightly more than у said they 
thought the child was normal, and the remainder 
refused to classify the child either way. Ex-students 
perceived as normal or who were not rated were 
reported to be better adjusted at home, socially, and 
vocationally. Those seen as mentally retarded iffered 
from the others in being placed in special class at an 
earlier grade, in not having any siblings in special class, 
in the distribution of their place of residence within the 
city, and in certain family characteristics. The meanin 
of these findings is discussed and implications an 
questions to be answered by further research are 
raised.—Journal abstract. 

1961. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota) Bases for 
effective reading. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota 
Press, 1965, 322 p. $7.50. 


GUIDANCE 


1962. Campbell, David P. (U. Minnesota) Achieve- 
ments of counseled and non-counseled students twenty-five 
years after counseling. Journal of Counseling Ps chology, 
1965, 12(3), 287-293.—1n a study conducted luring the 
1930's, Williamson and Bordin reported that a group of 
counseled students had made a better adjustment to 
college and better grades than a control group of 
noncounseled students, matched on ability and back- 
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ground variables but not on motivation to seek out 
counseling. In 1962-63, these 768 people were followed 
up to determine if there were any lasting differences 
between the counseled and noncounseled groups in 
adult achievements. 99% of the original sample were 
located, and about 90% provided the requested inform- 
ation. The results indicated that the counseled group 
was considerably more successful academically, and 
slightly more successful as adults, using a variety of 
criteria, such as patents, publications, income and a 
global rating of contribution to society.—Journal 
abstract. à 
1963. Carlin, Leslie O. (Central Mich. U.) Negative 
to counseling. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1965, 13(4), 287-289.—97 of 900 students, randomly 
drawn from the Central Michigan University popula- 
tion of 4500, offered criticisms of the counseling service. 
It appeared that most of the sample were satisfied. The 
most frequent criticism, cited by 22%, referred to the 
counselor's lack of information on vocational material, 
college regulations, etc. 20% complained of counselors 
being too rushed; and other criticisms dealt with 
counselor disinterest, rigidity, and tendency to expect 
students to help themselves. The results suggest that 
useful, although negative, criticism can be elicited.—J. 
N. McCall. 

1964. Dannenmaler, W. Differential practises in the 
employment of counselors. Alberta Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 11(3), 148-153.— The acceptance 
by pupils and teachers of full and part time counselors 
was studied by surveying 2 schools in Missouri where 
the employment practices differed. Differences in view 
of the counselor were slight. Students read more about 
occupations in the school with a full time counselor; 
teachers expected the counselor to teach high school 
psychology courses in the school with a part time 
counselor.—N. M. Chansky. 

1965. Gross, S. M. (Viterbo Coll.) Sisters visit 


homes of pupils: Why? or why not? Catholic Educator, 
1965, 36(1), 66-69.—The questionnaire method was 


used in a study involving 100 elementary school 
teachers in the public schools and 21 superintendents of 
schools in 4 midwestern states. In order to ascertain 
maximum effectiveness of the methods of home visita- 
tion or influence on pupil development the study 
analyzed: (1) the extent to which public school teachers 
visited homes, (2) the kinds of procedures most helpful 
in home visitation, (3) problems encountered in home 
visitation, (4) value of home visitation to the classroom 
teacher, (5) value of home visitation to the superintend- 
ent. Each specific problem is analyzed separately. The 
study resulted in a list of 7 conclusions drawn and 4 
specific recommendations made.—S. M. Amatora. 

1966. Hills, David A., & Williams, John E. (Wake 
Forest Coll.) Effects of test information upon self- 
evaluation in brief educational-vocational counseling. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 275-281. 
—It was hypothesized that communication of educa- 
tional-vocational test results brings about substantial 
positive changes in the self-perceptions of clients in brief 
counseling. Experimental measures were Self-Ideal- 
Ordinary (S-I-O) scores, obtained before and after 
counseling, or some phase of counseling. Self- 
perceptions of 45 clients who read written summaries of 
test results and who were given the S-I-O evaluation 
before completing counseling were compared with the 

self-perceptions of 40 clients who had completed the 
counseling procedure, and with the self-perceptions of 
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clients receiving other counseling treatments. Results 
indicated that the communication of test results did not 
lead to positive changes in self-perception. Instead, it 
"ein that test results which differed from clients’ 
preconceived notions of themselves had a negative 
effect.—Journal abstract. 1 
1967. Shepherd, Robert E. (Rohrer, Hibler & 
Replogle, Kansas City, Mo.) The relation of counseling 
and student problems to graduation. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 244-247.—This study 
was designed to measure an outcome of counseling in | 
articular counseling situation. There were 2 research 
[рош (1) There is no difference in college gradu- 
ation rate between students registering and receiving 
counseling and students neither registering nor receiving 
counseling matched to the counseled group as to sex, 
division in which initially enrolled, and academic 
ability. (2) There is no difference in college graduation 
rate between the counseled students with various kinds 
of problems. Both hypotheses were rejected using the 
1%, level of confidence. In no case was there а 
significant difference in academic ability between (a) the 
counseled and the noncounseled groups or (b) the 
counseled graduated and the counseled nongraduated 
groups.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


1968. Stendler, Celia B. Aspects of Piaget's theory 
that have implications for teacher education. Journal of 
Teacher Education, 1965, 16(3), 329-335.—Reviews 3 
aspects of Piaget's ideas which аге “most relevant" to 
problems of teacher education: his concept of intel- 
igence, properties of logical thought, and stages in 
development of logical thinking.—F. О. Triggs. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1969. Chapanis, A. On the allocation of functions 
between men and machines. Occupational Psychology. 
1965, 39(1), 1-11.—Describes (1) the nature of the 
allocation problem, (2) the approaches that have been 
taken to this problem in the past, and (3) the 
contemporary status of the problem. A strategy for 
dealing with the problem is suggested.—M. York. 

1970. James, Fleming. (State U. New York, Buffa- 
lo) Occupational choice and attitude change. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 311-315.—The 
hypotheses upon which the study was based were: Ist, 
each time an individual thinks of himself as a member 
of his chosen occupation, any incongruity he perceives 
between his self-expectations and his concept of persons 
in his chosen occupation will create pressure for 
attitudes toward both to change until congruity between 
them is attained. 2nd. the more frequently these changes 
toward congruity occur, the more likely it will be that 
the changed attitudes will become permanent. Both 
hypotheses were upheld, but, because of the cross- 
sectional nature of the design, the evidence for the 2nd 
was less conclusive than for the 1st.—Journal abstract. 

.1971. Marzi, Alberto. Origine e sviluppo della psicol- 
ogia del lavoro in Italia. [Origins and psychology of 
labor psychology in Italy.] Securitas, 1965, No. 6, 
105-120.—Portrays labor psychology as | of the 
promising divisions for research and social utility and 
reviews the positive role pe by psychologists in 
revising and going beyond the older concepts, The latter 
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put too much emphasis on neurophysiology or on the 
needs of the machine and risked losing sight of the 
worker's individual personality and the importance of 
psychosociologic factors in determining adaptation and 
behavior within the working environment. (64-item 
bibliogr.)—English summary. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1972. Rodger, A., Thompson, A., Brolly, M. H., 
Vernon, P. E., & O'Neil, W. M. The criterion problem 
in selection and guidance. Occupational Psychology, 
1965, 39(2), 77-101.—4 papers and O'Neil's comments 
from the 1964 International Congress provide both 
historical perspective and remarks concerning future 
needs in criterion research. 1 paper argues against the 
need for a criterion. Another recommends the use of 
multiple criteria assessments and for a statistical clari- 
fication of them.—M. York. 

1973. Ross, Sherman; Denenberg, V. H., & 
Chambers, R. M. (APA, Washington, D.C.) SVIB 
scores of high school and college biological science 
research students. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1965, 
13(3), 187-192.—High and low Strong interest scores 
were determined for 53 college and 81 high school men 
and women. The Ss were high ability biological science 
majors attending the 1955, '57, and `58 summer 
programs at Bar Harbor. All the groups showed high 
interest, where 50% earned A or B+- scores, in related 
biological science occupations. Low interests, at least 
50% with C and C+-, were shown for math and physical 
sciences. College and high school Ss of the same sex 
showed similar interests. The males also disliked social 
science, business, and skilled trade areas; females 
disliked homemaking and subprofessional occupations. 
—J. N. McCall. 

1974. Vernon, Philip E. (U. London, England) Clin- 
ical and psychometric approaches to personality assess- 
ment in vocational counseling. Bulletin de l'Association 
Internationale de Psychologie Appliqueé, 1964, 13(2), 
49-58.—There are 4 approaches to personality as- 
sessment in vocational counseling: the strictly psycho- 
metric, the depth-psychological, the British directive, 
and the American nondirective. Evidence suggests that 
the depth-psychological approach has not lived up to 
expectations while the psychometric method is seldom 
applicable to vocational counseling except when large 
groups of applicants are screened. The British directive 
and the American nondirective are the most promising 
provided the counselor uses the simplest and most 
straight-forward predictors, extends the number of 
objective inferences about a client and reduces the 
amount of subjective judgment. The counselor, in other 
words, should learn to be a flexible computer.—R. 
Naar. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1975. Curtis, Ervin W. Investigation of the United 
States Navy Clerical Aptitude Test, Form 6. USN PRA 
Tech. Bull., 1965, No. 66-7, 27 p.—This study resulted 
in the following principle recommendations: replace- 
ment of CLER by its short form (USN Clerical 
Aptitude Test, Form SB-1) until a better test can be put 
into operation and construction of a test similar to the 
Coding Test of the USA Clerical Speed Test, followed 
by research to determine the advisability of replacing 
CLER with the Navy version of that test. —ÉUSN PRA. 


40: 1972-1981 


1976. Gordon, Leonard V., & Medland, Francis 
F. (USA Personnel Res. Office, Washington, D.C.) 
Leadership aspiration and leadership ability. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(2), 388-390.— The study 
explored the question whether a significant relationship 
exists between the individual's aspiring to be in a 
leadership position and his leadership ability as esti- 
mated by peer ratings. Leadership aspiration was 
measured once by the Survey of Interpersonal Values 
(SIV); leadership ability was measured twice, once in 
each of 2 different pu settings. Ss were men in 2 
companies (N — 246 and N — 229) of Army basic 
trainees. For each company, in each of 2 group settings, 
the Leadership scale was found to be significantly 
related to peer ratings of leadership ability. In all 4 
instances, significant negative relationships were found 
between the Support scale of the SIV and the peer- 
rating criterion. These findings indicate that certain 
measurable aspects of the individual's need or value 
structure may have potential for predicting certain 
leadership criteria.—Journal abstract. 
` 1977. Madden, Н. L., & Lecznar, W. B. Develop- 
ment and standardization of Airman Qualifying Examina- 
tion-64. USAF PRL TR, 65-14, 28 p.—Describes the 
development and standardization of the 1964 form of 
the Airman Qualifying Examination (AQE-64) for use 
in the Air Force selective recruitment and high school 
testing programs. It was designed to parallel AQE-62, 
its immediate predecessor, but also to capitalize on 
research data that indicated the predictive efficiency of 
the aptitude composites could be increased through 
crediting completion of certain high school Ss.—USAF 


RL. 

1978. Michael, Jerrold M. (Div. Indian Health, 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C.) Problem 
situations in performance counseling. Personnel, 1965, 
42(5), 16-22.—The new focus on result-oriented ap- 

raisals takes some embarrassment out of the appraisal 
interview. However, it also requires greater counseli 1 
and interpersonal skills of the manager. Some typica 
counseling problems are discussed and suggestions are 
offered as to how to deal with them.—V. S. Sexton. 

1979. O'Shields, Joseph B. (North Carolina Nat. 
Bank, Charlotte) Selection of EDP personnel. Personnel 
Journal, 1965, 44(9), 472-474.—Discusses various 
factors involved in recruiting, selecting, training and 
motivating electronic data processing personnel. 

1980. Williams, Lawrence K. (Cornell U.) Some 
correlates of risk taking. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 
18(3), 297-310.—A measure of risk-taking was obtained 
from a job preference inventory. High risk-taking in a 
group of workers in a midwestern utility company was 
associated with desire to ea job rotation, with 
satisfaction with high risk jobs, negatively with security, 
with volunteering to move to a new plant and with 
remaining on the job. Risk taking is a form of 
individual propensity and can be measured and predic- 
tions made therefrom.—A. S. Thompson. 


TRAINING 


1981. Braunstein, Daniel N. (Bur. Naval Personnel, 
San Diego, Calif.) Training understanding of relative 
motion: IV. Status and implications of current research. 
USN PRA Tech Bull., 1965, No. 66-5, 20 p.—Results of 
3 experiments in training for solution o Meis 
board problems are reviewed. It is concluded that: (а 
training in understanding of relative motion is difficult 
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under methods of classroom instruction thus far used; 
(b) traditional, formula-bound training was inadequate 
when transfer of training criteria, involving basic 
understanding of relative motion, were used; (c) а 
method, emphasizing conceptual model building, 
inferences, and approximate solutions, shows some 
promise but needs more development and evaluation. 
—Journal abstract. ° T 

1982. Curran, Thomas E., & Braunstein, Daniel 
N. (Bur. Naval Personnel, San Diego, Calif.) Training 

understanding of relative motion: III. G: phic model 
and traditional instruction. USN PRA Tech. Bull., 1965, 
No. 66-3, 72 p.—2 groups of college students were 
initially trained in relative motion problem solution 
through demonstration and application of the relation- 
ship between motion on geographic and relative plots 
(conceptual model method) 2 other groups of Ss 
received traditional formula-bound instruction. Apti- 
tude and plotting orientation (own ship vs. guide ship as 
reference) were also evaluated. No differences were 
found between the groups in accuracy of solutions 
achieved on drills involving change of station maneu- 
vering problems administered immediately after initial 
training. 9 mo. later, however, those trained by the 
conceptual model method did better in making in- 
ferences concerning the relative motion of 2 ships from 
plots of actual geographic positions. Conceptual model 
training increased the solution speed of students who 
had high relative motion aptitude and decreased the 
speed of low aptitude students in comparison to their 
conventionally trained counterparts.—Journal abstract. 

1983. Haines, Donald B. (Aerospace Med. Res. Lab, 
USAF Systems Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Training for group interdependence. USAF AMRL 
TR, 1965, No. 65-117, 20 p.—The concepts of goal and 
means interdependency are defined, the controversy 
between current exponents of cognitive and stimulus- 
response theory is examined for its contribution to 
understanding group interdependency phenomena, the 
recent adaptation of the theory of games is reviewed, 
and suggestions are made for the development of 
experimental training programs which will furnish 
insights into the nature of group functioning —USAF 
AMRL. 

1984. Jones, Dan H., & Carron, Theodore J. (U. 
Detroit) Evaluation of a reading development program 
for scientists and engineers. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 
18(3), 281-295.—In this study of reading improvement, 
42 Ss were trained with the aid of mechanical equip- 
ment and 72 by means of a book-centered method. On 
equated forms of the Diagnostic Reading Tests, all 
participants had gained significantly in rate, compre- 
hension, and index at the completion of training. An 18 
mo. follow-up clearly showed the superiority of book- 
centered training. A statistical analysis of pre-, post-, 
and follow-up scores is presented, as well as correlation 
of reading gains with other psychometric data.—4. S. 
Thompson. 

1985. Leplat, J., & Petit, R. Relations entre le dessin 
et les exercices pratiques dans l'apprentissage d'un métier 
manuel. [Relationship between drawing and practical 
exercises in the apprenticeship in a handicraft.] Bulletin 
d'Etudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 
117-124.—In a study of vocational training for nretal- 
working, there were 2 major findings: (1) a low 
correlation between success in drawing and perform- 

ance in the workshop, and (2) the favorable influence on 
success in the workshop of the preliminary execution of 
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the design. 2 questions are envisaged on this subject: (1) 
Is traditional training in drawing necessary for certain 
simple work? (2) Could not the training in reading 
drawings be conceived otherwise than through the 
execution of drawings?—V. Sanua. . 

1986. Martin, A. The assessment of instructors. 
Occupational Psychology, 1965, 39(1), 45-55.—What 
makes an effective industrial training man? Criterion 
development among 48 full-time nonengineering, non- 
college level instructors is discussed.—M. York. 

1987. Taylor, Joan, & Reid, R. L. Programmed 
training in a London store. Occupational Psychology, 
1965, 39(1), 57-58.—Sales assistants received 2 short 
programs: cash and account transactions. Results from 
142 trainees indicate no age or sex differences. Training 
time was halved. Store management considered the 
program successful. —M. York. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


1988. Greene, Homer R. (Purdue U.) Behavior in a 
work group as a function of social incentives. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1800. 

1989. Kellogg, Marion S. What to do about perform- 
ance appraisal. NYC; American Management ASS., 
1965. 223 p. $7.50. 

1990. lat J., & Browaeys, Renée. Analyse et 
mesure de la charge de travail du controleur du trafic 
aérien. [Analysis and measurement of the work load of 
the air traffic controller.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches 
Psychologiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 69-79,—". .. the hypoth- 
esis is made that in this work man plays the role of a 
regulator and modifies his behavior so that the aims of 
the system continue to be fulfilled whatever the varia- 
tions in the control situation may be. Inversely, it is 
attempted to measure the load by modifications in 
behavior, in this case, of communications exchanged 
between the controller and the pilots. These com- 
munications are characterized by their duration, their 
nature and the overlapping of the moments when they 
must be made, Some aspects of temporal constraints are 
then discussed, as well as the difficulties of analysing 
them, with help of a model." —V. Sanua. s 

1991. Madden, Joseph M., & Giorgia, M. Joyce. 
Identification of job requirement factors by use of 
simulated jobs. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(3), 321- 
331.—2 groups of USAF majors ranked 30 real job 
descriptions and 2 groups ranked simulated descriptions 
in order of merited pay. Error in predicting the 
rank-order criterion was significantly greater for 
rankings from simulated descriptions than from the 
verbal descriptions. The ranking of simulated jobs was 
higher for jobs concerned with the primary defense 
mission and lower for jobs requiring professional or 
technical competence. Adding ratings on these 2 factors 
to the simulated descriptions might result in judgments 
closer to those obtained from verbal descriptions.—A. 
S. Thompson. 

. 1992. Stackfleth, Evan D. (Purdue U.) The reliabil- 
ity and validity of various techniques of estimating task 
times. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1768-1769. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


1993. Crawford, Paul L. (Ohio U.) Job factors: 
General or specific? Journal of Industrial Psychology, 
1964, 2(1), 16-21.—Attitude survey findings based on 
employee (N — 576) rankings of job factors supported 
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the hypothesis that importance of job factors is specific 
to geographical location, level of management and 
occupational group.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

1994, Fleishman, Edwin A. (American Inst. Res., 
Washington, D.C.) Attitude versus skill factors in work 
group productivity. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(3), 
253-266.—Productivity data and employee attitudes 
were obtained on 60 sewing machine operators over a 
period of time involving style changes in the garments 
being sewn. Production drops and rises were found to 
be due to attitude more than to learning factors. Direct 
participation of individual workers in planning for work 
changes may not be as important an incentive as their 
perception of the group's participation in these 
changes.—A. S. Thompson. 

1995. Frederiksen, Norman. (ETS, Princeton, N.J.) 
Response set scores as predictors of performance. 
Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(3), 225-244.—A work 
preference schedule (WPS), requiring preferences for a 
variety of job attributes, was administered to federal 
government employees and scored to reflect social 
desirability and extremity response sets. Correlations of 
set scores with biographical and inventory data were 
computed, including scores from a situational test. 
Correlations of reasonably unambiguous interpretation 
were those between in-basket scores and desirability set 
scores obtained from unattractive items, Those who try 
to put themselves in a good light in responding to the 
WPS are likely to follow leads suggested by their 
superior in the in-basket situation and to show generally 
good performance both in terms of quantity and 
quality. Some underlying motivational variable may 
account for both the desirability response bias and 
in-basket performance.—A. S. Thompson. 

1996. Girard, G. Essai d'interprétation dynamique de 
l'absentéisme, en fonction du bilan de l'individu vis-a-vis 
de l'entreprise. [Dynamic interpretation of absenteeism 
based on the attitude of the individual towards the 
enterprise.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psycho- 
logiques, 1965, 14(1-2), 25-49.—*Following a survey on 
the psychosocial correlates of absenteeism, 5 independ- 
ent variables are obtained which take into account the 
links existing between all the variables considered and 
the criterion. . . . This study enables hypotheses to be put 
forward aiming at explaining why people sometimes do 
not bring into play all the means available to them 
when confronted with difficult work situations and to 
emphasize that the attitude to the enterprise plays a role 
of abandoning or of activating these means... . "—V. 
Sanua. 

1997. Herzberg, Frederick. (Western Reserve U.) 
Job attitudes in the Soviet Union. Personnel Psy- 
chology, 1965, 18(3), 245-252.—An employee attitude 
study of industrial workers in Leningrad yielded results 
rather similar to those in American studies: greater 
importance of the nature of the work rather than 
context factors, highest satisfaction in workers with the 
highest skills, social relationships of relatively low 
influence. Soviet psychologists are applying behavioral 
science principles in work settings—A. S. Thompson. ` 

1998. Indik, Bernard P. (Rutgers U.) Relationship 
between job-related stress and strain in industrial 
workers. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1964, 2(1), 
22-27.—Responses of 6737 employees in a food prod- 
ucts company to a 40-item questionnaire were used to 
form indices of job related stress, off-the-job stress, 
perceived importance of job, supervisory supportive- 
ness, supportiveness of home environment, and symp- 
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toms of strain. It was found that both off-the-job stress 
and on-the-job stress produce strain but the latter is the 
more important contributor. Workers who said they 
experience a very high degree of job related stress and 
also said they have highly supportive supervisors and 
family environments" were among the workers who had 
high strain rates.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

1999, Korman, Abraham K. (U. Oregon) Job satis- 
factions of the semi-skilled worker. Journal of Industrial 
Psychology, 1964, 2(1), 1-6.—2 samples of 100 were 
drawn randomly from groups of respondents to the 
Triple Audit Employee Attitude Scale (54 Lickert-type 
items). Pearson product-moment correlations were 
computed and a similarity analysis was performed. 
Satisfaction with supervision, physical working condi- 
tions and company policies were the dimensions un- 
covered. Neither satisfaction with work group nor with 
extent of “self-actualization” appeared as dimensions in 
these analyses.—C. F. X. Youngberg. 

2000. Ott, Donald C. (Ohio State U.) The generality 
of Herzberg's two-factor theory of motivation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1965, 26(3), 1767-1768. 

2001. Pym, D. L., & Auld, H. D. The self-rating as a 
measure of employee satisfactoriness. Occupational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 39(2), 103-113.— Serious consideration is 
encouraged for research use of subjective job per- 
formance criteria such as self-ratings. “The results show 
that the self-rating is valid to the extent that it correlates 
highly with a number of other criteria, both subjective 
and objective. It is also valid to the extent that the 
individual when he assesses himself is able to take into 
account the range of criteria which bear on his 
effectiveness." Yet, caution is given in administrative 
adherence to these procedures of asking employees “to 
consider their own worth rationally when their future 
may be at stake." —4M. York. 

2002. Siegel, Arthur L, & Pfeiffer, Mark G. Fac- 
torial congruence in criterion development. Personnel 
Psychology, 1965, 18(3), 267-279.— Factor analysis of 
judged similarity among 18 job tasks- of aviation 
electronic technicians yielded 4 factors which were 
found to be congruent with factors obtained from 
judgments by supervisors. The results indicated that the 
method used had potential for establishing the percep- 
tual generality and meaningfulness of job performance 
criteria —A. S. Thompson. 

2003. Struening, Elmer L., & Efron, Herman Y. (VA 
Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) The dimensional structure of 
opinions about work and the social context. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(3), 316-320.— The 
domain of attitudes of former mental patients toward 
work was conceptualized as including motivation and 
the value of work, the opinion climate of the social 
context, evaluation of self and relationships with others. 
Based on this conceptualization, a 103 item question- 
naire consisting of 73 Likert-type and 30 true-false items 
was devised. An orthogonal factor analysis of the 
responses of 337 Ss is described. Factors were identified 
as Alienation from a Rejecting Environment, Stressful 
Existence, Authoritarian Work Ideology, Devaluation 
of Work, Vocational Futility, Interpersonal Inadequacy 
and Anticipation of Rejection. The 7 factors were 
scored and the reliabilities of the resulting factor scores 
determined. Significant relationships between 2 factor- 
scored variables and a dichotomous work criterion were 
found.—Journal abstract. 

2004. Wiley, Llewellyn. (Lackland AFB, Texas) Re- 
lation of characteristics ratings to performance ratings. 
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Journal of Industrial Psychology. 1964, 2(1), 7-15. 
ree were consistent with the hypothesis that the 
failure of predictors to account for Air Force job 
performance was not necessarily the result of unreliable 
observations of performance. Limitations in predict- 
ability are also attributable to combining data from 
different jobs when collecting criterion data.—C. F. X. 


Youngberg. 
MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


2005. Adelberg, Morton. The challenge of today's 
rers dorm Personnel, 1965, 42(5), 67-20, 
—The personnel manager today must redefine his role. 
He must shift his objectives and adapt them to the 
broader goals of his organization and to the constantly 
changing demands of the corporate environment.—V. 
S. Sexton. 
2006. Guzzardi, Walter. The young executives: The 
drivers in the business system. NYC: New American 
Library, 1965. 229 p. $4.95. 

2007. Hannah, L. Duncan; Boldovici, John A., 
Altman, James W., & Manion, Raymond C. (Aero- 
space Med. Res. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) The 
role of human factors task data in aerospace system 
design and development. USAF AMRL TB, 1965, No. 
65-131, vi, 87 p.—On the basis of information gathered 
from тента and users of human factors task data 
e interviews and questionnaires and by a review 
of relevant literature, human factors personnel and data 
were identified, the relations between them described, 
and recommendations for an automated human factors 
task data handling system proposed. Human factors 
personnel were clearly divisible into 4 hierarchically 
arranged groups: Program Level Managers, Personnel 
Subsystem Managers, Department Heads, and Non- 
managerial Personnel. In general, and for the 

- populations described, managers or supervisors were 
the principal users and nonmanagerial personnel the 
principal generators of human factors data. Desirable 
characteristics of an automated human factors task data 
handling system were derived from the questionnaire 
responses.—USAF AMRL. 

2008. House, Robert J. (U. Michigan) Managerial 
reactions to two methods of management training. 
Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(3), 311-320.—A ques- 
tionnaire study of the reactions of 43 managers to 
teaching methods used in a 4 wk. management develop- 
ment program revealed no clear cut superiority of 
leader-centered or student-centered methods. The 
participants recommended a combination involving 
initial leader-centered presentation of main points, 
followed by discussion for purposes of clarification and 
elaboration.—4. S. Thompson. 

2009. Ling, Cyril C. (U. Cincinnati) The manage- 
ment of personnel relations: History and origins. Home- 
wood, Ш.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1965. 554 p. 


$11.35. 

2010. Lundstedt, Sven. (Western Reserve U.) Social 
psychological contributions to the management of law 
enforcement agencies. Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology, & Police Science, 1965, S6(3) 375-381. 
— Research findings, cited from Likert's New Patterns 
of Management, (see 36:3LI79L) suggest possible 
improvements in police administration.—A. Eglash. 

2011. Pazer, Н. L., & Priest, D. A. (Washington 
State U.) Human factor in total quality control. Person- 
nel Journal, 1965, 44(9), 469-471.—A total quality 
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control program, capable of achieving its goal of 
maximum utilization of resources, requires the inte- 
rated efforts of the entire management team. The 
Ruman factor—the necessary emphasis on individual 
interaction—calls for the abilities and facilities of the 
personnel director.—Journal abstract. 
2012. Simon, Н. А. Administrative behavior: A study 
of decision-making processes in administrative organiza- 
tion. (2nd. ed.) NYC: Free Press, 1965. xlviii, 259 p., 


$2.45(paper).—M. York. 
ЖӨ Stagner, Ross, & Rosen, Hjalmar. (Wayne 


State U.) Ps; ie of union-mana; t relations. 
зе Call: Wadsworth Pub. Co., Inc., 1965. 147 p. 
(paper). 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


2014. Sours, John А. (722 W. 168th x B The 
“break-off”’ phenomenon: A tant of anxiety in jet 
aviators. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(5). 
441-456.—The "'break-off" phenomenon, a feeling of 
physical separation from the earth ex rienced by jet 
aviators flying alone at high altitudes, has been related 
to personality factors and emotional instability, This 
report is an exploratory study which aims at an 
assessment of “break-off” experiences in aviators who 
demonstrate signs and symptoms of a psychiatric 
disorder. It was found that there is a greater incidence 
of such experiences among aviators with positive 
psychiatric findings. The "break-off" phenomenon is 
shown to be a precipitant of acute anxiety with phobic 
and psychophysiological manifestations, which can lead 
to a fear of flying reaction. It was found that the 
*break-off " phenomenon is not necessarily related to 
greater contact with high altitude solitary flying. 
eei aenea case histories illustrate the personality 
and psychodynamic factors thought to be associated 
with adverse reactions to the "break-ofT'" phenomenon- 
multiple factors, both intrapsychic and environmental. 
—Author abstract. 

2015. Tucker, Gary J., Hand, David J., Godbey, Asa 
L., & Reinhardt, Roger F. Airsickness in student 
aviators. USN SAM Res. Rep., 1965, No. 1, Proj. 
MR005.13-6001, Subtask 6, 7 p.—There are 3 main 
periods during which the majority (799%) of airsickness 
Occurs. These are the initial 3 training flights, the 7th, 
and the Ist 3 dual acrobatic flights. These periods are 
closely correlated with the various and different peaks 
of physiologic and psychologic stresses during this 
phase of training and provide useful baselines for the 
evaluation of airsickness in student aviators.—USN 


SAM. 

2016. Volkov, A. A., Denisov, V. G., & Zav'yalov, E. 
O. Osobennosti raboty operatora pri upravlenii sis- 
temami kosmicheskogo korablya v usloviyakh izmenennot 
gravitatsii. [Some features of manned spacecraft control 
under decreased gravitational pull.) Кочу Psikho- 
logii, 1965, 5, 5-17.—The characteristics of various 
phases of operation of flight control and observational 
Systems by astronauts are discussed, as well as their 
influence on the psychophysiological functioning of the 
operator under zero gravity conditions. The effects of 
lack of gravitational pull on the functioning of the 
various receptor systems that have been observed in 
Soviet and American astronauts to date are discussed. It 
is suggested that for шаи space flights the 
introduction of artificial gravitational fields in the 
spaceship is the most effective way of counteracting 
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undesirable effects of weightlessness. 
Zusne. 


(26 ref.)]—L. 
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2017. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Man-machine engineering. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth 
Pub. Co., Inc., 1965. 134 p. (paper). 

2018. Leplat, J., & Bisseret. Analyse des processus 
de traitement de l'information chez le controleur de la 
navigation aérienne. [Analysis of the process of informa- 
tion handling by the air traffic controller.] Bulletin 
d'Etudes et Recherches Psycholo, iques, 1965, 14(1-2), 
51-67.—The analysis of the effects on man of the 
progressive automation of the actual air traffic control 
system led to the compilation of an “organigramme” 
which sums up the process followed by the controller in 
his work. A static simulation test enabled the “ограпі- 
gramme" to be verified, that is to say, to establish the 
existence of a correspondence between the order in 
which the variables were examined and the difficulty of 
the various researches.—V. Sanua. 


Displays & Controls 


2019. Bassett, Raymond C., et al. (Decision Sci. 
Lab., L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.) Human 
factors research in 3-D data presentation. USAF ESD 
TR, 1965, No. 65-462, 64 p.—Experiments were 
performed to evaluate some of the operatin | character- 
istics and potential utility of a volumetric 3-dimensional 
display device. Some of the variables tested were 
perceptibility of relative location of point targets in 
close proximity, perception of location of point targets 
relative to display boundaries and perception of ab- 
solute and relative motion of targets in the volume. 
Estimation of location and motion were found to be 
highly accurate and quite rapid. While the results do 
not point conclusively to specific applications, the utility 
of volumetric 3-D in making fine position and motion 
discriminations has been demonstrated.—USAF ESD. 

2020. Rizy, Edward F. (Rome Air Development 
Cent., Griffiss AFB, N.Y.) Color specification for 
additive color group displays. USAF RADC TR, No. 
65-278. 28 p.—9 pairs of dichroic filters were used in a 
xenon-source additive color projector to determine their 
effects upon О performance in a search-and-dis- 
crimination task with alphanumerics coded in 7 colors. 
Recommendations were made suggesting a blue filter of 
approximately 516 millimicrons at 50% cutoff and a red 
filter cutting off 580-595 millimicrons, for optimum O 
performance on all 7 colors. Performance criteria were 
compared, and an alternate filter option was described. 
—Author abstract. 
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40: 2017-2025 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


2021. Chiozza, С. Fattori psicotecnici di esclusione 
della idoneitá alla qu [Psychotechnical factors for 
rejection of driving license.] Difesa Sociale, 1965, 44(2), 
140-161.—Results of psychological tests performed 
with over 100 truck drivers of a city transportation 
service indicate the most important and frequent 
reasons for excluding possibly dangerous drivers. None 
of the drivers considered gab has ever caused traffic 
accidents due to psychotechnical deficiencies, confirm- 
ing the value of medical-legal criteria for the evaluation 
of the psychological capacity to drive.—L. L'Abate. 

2022. De Cock, G. Sociaal-psychologische factoren 
en arbeidsongevallen: Een onderzoek naar het verband 
tussen groepscohesie, groepsnorm, informatie enerzijds en 
veilig gedrag anderzijds. [Social-psychological factors 
and injuries sustained during job-performance: A study 
of the relation between group-cohesion, group-form, 
information on the one hand and safe conduct on the 
other.] Psychologica Belgica, 1961-1964, 4, 105-131. 
—Studies with mine-workers used a statistically justified 
device to measure the criteria of safe conduct, and to 
discover the relation between psychosocial variables and 
safe conduct. Adequate information as to safe as well as 
unsafe actions, thus offering the workers a choice of 
behavior, was recommended for prevention of acci- 
dents.—J. A. Lucker. 

2023. Dréze-Tellier, D. (Psychol. Lab. U, Brussels, 
Belgium) Étude de l'occurence des accidents de roulage 
parmi une population de chauffeurs de taxis. [Study on 
the occurrence of road accidents among cabdrivers.] 
Psychologica Belgica, 1961-1964, 4, 97-104.—A series 
of studies was carried out in order to determine which 
personality traits are responsible for repeated accidents. 
Ss were 2 groups of drivers, the “new” ones employed 
for less than 3 mo. and the “old” (3 mo. and u ). The 
correlation coefficients between total number of 
accidents, major and minor offenses, and discharges 
because of sickness were compared. Tables show that 
the new drivers have considerably more accidents and 
offenses, but less discharges. It was concluded that 
cabdrivers constitute a particularly unstable part of any 
population.—J. A. Lucker. 

2024. Migliorino, G. La percepción visual en relación 
а la conducción de vehículos rápidos. [Visual perception 
in relation to the driving of fast moving vehicles.] 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1965, 20(76- 
T1), 15-28.—Maintains that accidents involving drivers 
and pilots are often caused by visual defects, Short- 
comings in current visual examinations may be respon- 
sible. (20 ref.)—J. E. Smith. 

2025. Sinha, Jai B. (Ohio State U.) Some situ- 
ational and personality variables of unethical risk taking 
in a simulated industrial setting. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(3), 1812-1813. 
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1039, 1040, 1041, 1042, 1045, 1046, 1047, 
CONDITIONING/INTEROCEPTIVE 


CONDITIONING OPERANT 

1036, 1307, 1353 

CONDITIONING /VERBAL 

CONE (SEE RETINA) 

CONFERENCE (SEE SYMPOSIUM) 

CONFLICT (SEE ALSO COMPETITION, 
ING, ED 


CONFORMITY, VSEE ALSO AUTHORITARIAN- 
ISM, GROUP INFLUENCE, SOCIAL POWER) 


GROUP) 


(SEE ALSO 


со. 


1050, 1051 


LEARN- 


1511 
CONSCIOUSNESS (SEE ATTENTION, AWARE- 
NESS, UNCONSCIOUS) 
CONSONANCE (SEE DISSONANCE) 
CONSTANCY 
934, 937 
PRG 


CONSUM! 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 

CONSUMER PREFERENCE (SEE CONSUMER 
BEHAVIOR) 

CONTEXT 


945 


CONTRAST 

CONTRIBUTION & CRITICISM 
834, 908, 909, 971, 1493, 1680 

ENDE (SEE ALSO DISPLAY) 


CONVULSION (SEE _ ELECTROCONVULSIVÉ 
SHOCK. EPILEPSY, SEIZURE) 

COOPERATI 

COORDINATION 

CORRELATION (SEE ALSO STATISTICS) 


CORTEX (SEE CEREBRAL CORTEX, VISUAL 
CORTEX. AUDITORY CORTEX) 
ee (SEE ALSO GUIDANCE, INTER- 
846, 1773, 1851, c 
1967, 1978 
COUNSELOR 


COUNTERTRANSFERENCE (SEE TRANSFER- 


1859, 


1852, 1853, 1857, 


COURT 
CREATIVITY (SEE ALSO ART, GIFTED, MUSIC: 
THINKING, LITERATURE, AESTHETICS) 
852, 1251, dt 1421, 1558 LIN- 
CRIME & INALS (SEE ALSO DE! 
QUENCY JUVENILE LAW, PRISON) 
1678, 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1781, 1782 


CRITICAL FLICKER FUSION (SI E 
FUSION) Oe БК 


CRITICAL INCIDENT 
саире AN DE oe & CRITICISM) 
SS-CL ENCES 
CULTURE) ара 
892, 1542, 1615 
UE 


907, 1090, 1319, 1321, 1341 
CULTURE (SEE ALSO ACCULTURATION, CUL- 
TURES anos INFLUENCE, ETHNOLOGY) 
CULTURE/CHANGE IN (SEE ALSO CULTI . 
CULTURES) : Sun 
1 


146 
CULTURES & COUNTRIES (SEE ALSO CUL- 
TURE) 
CURIOSITY 

CUTANEOUS SENSITIVITY (SEE ALSO SKIN) 


CYBERNETICS 


DARK ADAPTATION (SEE ALSO ADAPTATION/ 
SENORI 
126: 
DATA PROCESSING (SEE ALSO COMPUTER, 
STATISTICS) 
1252, 1979 
DAY DREAMING (SEE FANTASY) 
DEAFNESS 
952, 1876, 1877 
DEATH (SEE ALSO HOMICIDE, SUICIDE) 
1402, 1404, 1728, 1747, 1837 
DECISION MAKING (SEE ALSO CHOICE BE- 
HAVIOR, LEARNING/PROBABILITY) 
918, 1127, 1131, 1322, 1514, 2012 
DEFECATION 
DEFENSE MECHANISM (SEE ALSO DEFENSIVE- 
NESS, DEFENSE/PERCEPTUAL) 
1565, 1733, 1753 
DEFENSE/PERCEPTUAL (SEE ALSO DEFENSE 
MECHANISM) 
1578, 1792, 1871 
Mate tas oan (ЗЕР. ALSO DEFENSE MECHA: 
DEIA YU (SEE FAMILIARITY, PARAPSYCHOL- 


OG 
DELAYED REACTION & RESPONSE 
DELINQUENCY/JUVENILE (SEE ALSO CON- 
FORMITY, CRIME & CRIMINALS) 
1607, 1645, 1687, 1766, 1783, 1784, 1785, 1786, 
1787, 1788 
DELUSION 
DENIAL (SEE DEFENSE MECHANISM) 
DEPENDENCY (SEE ALSO AUTONOMY) 
1425, 1664, 1804. 
DEPERSONALIZATION 
DEPRESSION (SEE ALSO EMOTION, MANIC- 
DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS) 
894, 1289, 1757 
DEPRIVATION (SEE ALSO Se ЖАТЫН) 
SENSORY, ISOLATION, FOOD DEP., WATER) 
1239, 1266, 1292, 1298, 1301 
DEPRIVATION/SENSORY 
951, 1248, 1249, 1251, 1351, 1393 
DEPTH PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/ 
DEPTH) 
DESEGREGATION (SEE INTEGRATION) 
DETECTION 
992, 1100, 2020 
DEVELOPMENT (SEE ALSO MATURATION) 
1146, 1269, 1374, 1381, 1383, 1449, 1542 
DEXTERITY (SEE MOTOR PERFORMANCE) 
DIABETES (SEE BLOOD, DISEASE) 
DIAGNOSIS (SEE ALSO PSYCHODIAGNOSIS) 
1619, 1665, 1907 
DIAGNOSIS/DIFFERENTIAL 
DIAL (SEE DISPLAY) 
DIET (SEE FOOD) 
DIGIT (SEE NUMBER) 
DISABILITY (SEE PHYSICAL HANDICAP) 
DISASTER 
DISCIPLINE (SEE ALSO CONFORMITY, SOCIAL 
POWER 


DISCRIMINATION (SEE ALSO VISUAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION, LEARNING/DISCRIMINA- 
ON) 
911, 916, 977, 1018, 1160, 1322 
` DISCRIMINATION LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
DISCRIMINATION) 
DISCRIMINATION REVERSAL 
1159, 1319, 1415 
DISEASE (SEE ALSO ILLNESS) 
962, 1258 
DISPLACEMENT (SEE DEFENSE MECHANISM) 
DISPLAY (SEE ALSO CONTROL) 
1002, 2019, 2020 
DISSONANCE 
984, 1497 
DISTANCE 
DISTANCE/APPARENT (SEE DISTANCE, PER- 
CEPTION/DEPTH) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


атах GS TION 
pn STATISTICS) 


109, 1052, 1187, 1192, 1245, 1306, 1312, 1314, 


DOGMATISM 
DOMINANCE 


1361 
ЧЕЧЕ МАН TEST 
DRAW-A-PERSON TEST 
1399 


DRAWING (SEE ALSO ART, CREATIVITY, AES- 
THETICS) 

DREAM (SEE ALSO DREAMING) 

DREAMING 


966 
DRINKING (SEE ALSO ALCOHOL/DRINKING) 


DRIVE (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 
970, 1283, 1305 
DRIVING 
2021, 2023, 2024 
DRUG ADDICTION (SEE ALSO DRUG EFFECTS, 
DRUGS) 
1766, 1767, 1768, 1771 
DRUG EFFECTS (SEE ALSO DRUGS, DRUG 
THERAPY) 
966, 1224, 1226, 1229, 1230, 1233, 1235, 1236, 
1299, 1333,.1830 
DRUG THERAPY (SEE ALSO DRUG EFFECTS) 
819, 1604, 1692, 1693, 1694, 1695, 1698, 1699, 
1701, 1702 
DRUGS (SEE ALSO TRANQUILIZER) 
DUCK 


EAR (SEE ALSO AUDITION; COCHLEA) 


EATING (SEE ALSO FOOD) 
ECOLOGY (SEE ALSO ENVIRONMENT) 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION (SEE ALSO COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
TEACHING, MEDICAL EDUCATION) 
1113, 1515, 1635, 1784, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922, 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1927, 1937, 1939. 
EDUCATION/PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION/SPECIAL 
1905, 1950, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 


1959, 1960. 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE (SEE GUIDANCE/ 
EDUCATIONAL 


AM PSYCHOLOGY 
EDWARDS PERSONNEL PREFERENCE SCHED- 


ULE (EPPS) 
qe 1584, 1593, 1595. 


EFFO! 

EGO (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, SELF) 
1387, 1464, 1541, 1554, 1739, 1748, 1788, 1946 

EGO IDENTITY 

EGO PSYCHOLOGY 

EGO STRENGTH 


1567 
ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY (SEE ALSO POTEN- 
TIAL/EVOKED) 


1 
ELECTROCARDIOGRAM 


1189 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK 
1171, 1253, 1330, 1332 
ELECTRODE 
1137, 1177. 
ELECTRODERMAL RESPONSE (SEE GALVANIC 


SKIN RESPONSE) 
ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO 
996, 1179, 1180, 1181, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185, 


AROUSAL) 
1186, 1187, 1188, 1189, 1190, 1192, 1211, 1228, 


1312, 1419, 1824, 1901 
ELECTROMYOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO EYE MOVE- 
MENT) 


1189 
ELECTROPHYSIOLOGY 
1265 
ELECTRORETINOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO RETINA) 


836 
EMBEDDED FIGURES 
91 


4 
EMOTION (SEE ALSO AFFECT, DEPRESSION) 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE (SFE ALSO CHILD- 

HOOD, EMOTION, MENTAL DISORDER) 


1562, 1702, 1791, 1844 
EMOTIONALITY (SEE ALSO EMOTION) 


EMPATHY 
ENDOCRINE (SEE ALSO HORMONE, GLAND) 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 
2017 . 

ENGINEERS & ENGINEERING 
917 


ENGLISH 
ENURESIS (SEE ALSO URINATION) 


1707 
ENVIRONMENT 
964, 1455, 1771, 1785 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 
EPILEPSY (SEE ALSO SEIZURE) 
1895, 1901 
EPINEPHRINE 


995, 1237 
EQUIPMENT (SEE APPARATUS) 
EPPS (SEE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFER- 
ENCE SCHEDULE) 
ERROR 
935 


ESCAPE 
ESCAPE LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ESCAPE) 


ESTHETICS (SEE AESTHETICS) 
ETHICS 


1541 
EVOKED POTENTIAL (SEE РОТЕМТІАІ/ 
ÉVOKED) 


1464 
EXAMINATION (SEE TEST, EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT) 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD (SEE MENTAL RE- 
TARDATION, EDUCATION/SPECIAL) 
EXCITATION (SEE ALSO INHIBITION) 
EXECUTIVE (SEE MANAGEMENT) 
1188, 1194, 1204 
EXERCISE 
EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY & PSYCHIATRY 
EXISTENTIALISM (SEE ALSO EXISTENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
EXPECTATION & EXPECTANCY (SEE ALSO 
ASPIRATION) 
994, 1121, 1908 
EXPERIENCE 
1570 
EXPERIENCE/EARLY 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
863, 864, 1036 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EXPERIMENTATION & EXPERIMENTS 
ША, RESEARCH) 


3 
EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR 
EXPRESSION (SEE FACIAL EXPRESSION, GES- 


TURE) 
EXTINCTION (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, INHIBI- 
TION, LEARNING) 


1048, 1! 
EXTINCTION/REINFORCEMENT 
EXTINCTION/RESISTANCE 

1336, 1359. 

EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION 
PASA SHOOT) 
EXTRAVERSION (SEE ALSO INTROVERSION) 


EYE (SEE ALSO RETINA, VISION) 


931, 1812 
EYE MOVEMENT (SEE ALSO NYSTAGMUS) 


944, 948, 949, 950, 965, 1180, 1961 
EYELID CONDITIONING (SEE CONDITIONING/ 
EYELID) 
EYSENCK, H. J. 
1592, 1631 


(SEE 


(SEE ALSO 


F SCALE (SEE ALSO CALIFORNIA F SCALE) 

FACIAL EXPRESSION 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 
866, 869, 870, 876, 1461, 1598. 

FAILURE (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, SUCCESS) 
1077, 1556 

FAMILIARITY (SEE ALSO EXPERIENCE, PRAC- 
ICE] 


1061, 1080, 1083 
FAMILY (SEE ALSO FAMILY RELATIONS, 
MARRIAGE, MOTHER, PARENT, FATHER) 
1377, 1468. 1689, 1690, 1789. 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
1384, 1836, 1861, 1862, 1864 
FANTASY (SEE ALSO AUTISM, DREAMING, 
IMAGERY) 
1569, 1719 
FARMING 
FATHER 


1809 
ЕТЕ 
FEAR (SEE ALSO EMOTION, MOTIVATION, 
PHOBIA, ANXIETY) б 
1281, 1285, 1497 RE: 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS (SEE MENTAL 
TARDATION) 


FEEDBACK (SEE ALSO KNOWLEDGE OF RE- 
SULTS, i SEE CEMENT) 
1002, 
HE GEE MUN, 
FEMININITY (SEE ALSO MASCULINITY, SEX 
nli y 
FIGHTING (SEE AGGRESSION, HOSTILITY) 
FIGURAL AFTEREFFECT (SEE AFTEREFFECT/ 
FIGURAL) 
FIGURE. 
940, 1397 
FILM. 
FINGER (SEE HAND) 
FISH 


1214, 1286, 1293, 1316, 1320, 1374, 1376 


VOR (SEE TASTE) 
FLICKER (SEE ALSO FLICKER FUSION) 


1161 
FLICKER FUSION 
FOLLOWING RESPONSE 
FOOD 


1049, 1250 
FOOD DEPRIVATION 

1222, 1268, 1284, 1286, 1287, 1288, 1291 
sa TA ma 
FOOD nee (SEE FOOD INTAKE) 
ТОЙС, 


FOREIGN AE A МЧА ПОН PSYCHOL- 

FOREMAN (SEE SUPERVISION: 

тре (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, LEARN- 
MEMORY: RETENTION) 

See: (SEE PERCEPTION/FORM) 


FORM! 
Rice HOME (SEE ADOPTION) 


929 
FREUD, S. 
1489, 1623, 1721, 1741, 1743, 1755, 1756 
FRIENDSHIP 
FROG 
1207, 1272 
FRONTAL LOBOTOMY (SEE BRAIN LESION) 
FRUSTRATION (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, CON- 
ШО ВМ N) 


RCE (SEE GRAVITY) 


ALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 
АА 1206, 1505 
САМЕ (ЅЕЕ LAY) 
САМЕ ' Ws ALSO DECISION MAK- 
ING, NLEARN| IG/PROBABILITY, CHOICE 
зи IOR) 


GENERALIZATION (SEE ALSO ABSTRACTION, 
CS PANO /STIMULUS) 


GENERALIZATION STIMULUS 


GERIATI 
1441, 1442, 1445, 1447, 1448, 1450, 1451, 
1585, 1692, 1699, 1701, 1702, 1718, 1850 
GERMAI NY 


GERONTOLOGY (SEE GERIATRICS) 
стт PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO FIELD 


GESTURE 
(Un 


553 
GLAND (SEE ALSO ENDOCRINE, HORMONE) 
СОЕ as ALSO MOTIVATION) 


GOODENOUGH TEST (SEE DRAW-A-MAN 
TEST, DRAW-A-PERSON TEST) 
GOVERNMENT 
GREEN (SEE ALSO HANDWRITING) 
GRAVITY (SEE ALSO WEIGHTLESSNESS) 
GROUP (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, COM- 
MUNITY, CULTURE, REFERENCE GROUP) 
1524, 1859. 
GROUP DISCUSSION 
GROUP DYNAMICS 
1523, 1525, 1526 
PROVE EFFECTIVENESS 


983 

GROUP INFLUENCE 
1131, 1522 

GROUP PRODUCTIVITY 

GROUP STRUCTURE 
1461, 1517, 1518, 1529 


ENETICS 
1254, 1255, 1256, 1281, 1816 
RICS 
1432, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


ies UAE, (SEE PSYCHOTHERAPY/ 
GROUP Pniic (SEE ALSO ETHNOLOGY) 


GROUP/SMALL (SEE ALSO INTERPERSONAL) 
1515, 1521, 1528. 
ROWTH (SEE DEVELOPMENT, MATURATION) 
свои (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 
COUNSELING) 
GUIDANCE EDUCATIONAL 
1113, 1433, 1962, 1963, 1964. 1966 
GUIDANCE/VOCATIONAL 
d 1966, 1972, 1974 


UIL 
1722, 1728 
GUINEA PIG 
1340, 1523 
GUSTATION (SEE TASTE) 


HABIT (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, LEARNING) 


1293 
HABIT STRENGTH 
HAM 


1 
HALLUCINATION 

1813, 1820, 1843 
MAD обем 


HANDEDNESS (SEE ALSO LATERALITY) 

HANDICAP (SE! CHILDHOOD/HANDICAPPED, 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP) 

HANDLING 

HANDWEITING (SEE ALSO GRAPHOLOGY) 


IEADACHE (SEE ILLNESS) 
HEARING (SEE AUDITION) 
HEARING AID. 
BD LOSS (SEE AUDITION, DEAFNESS) 

IEARING THRESHOLD (SEE AUDITION) 
HEARING/HARD OF (SEE DEAFNESS) 
HEART (SEE ALSO HEART RATE, 
getty Na SD 

1 
HEART КАТЕ 

1019, 1239, 1243, 1353, 1505 
HEAT (SEE TEMPERATURE) 
HEREDITY (SEE GENETICS) 
nm Оро. (SEE STUDENT/HIGH SCHOOL, 
HIGHER EDUCATION (SEE COLLEGE) 
HIPPOCAMI 
HISTORY 

817, 818, 819, 822, 825, 1377, 1697, 1781, 1945 
HOLTZMAN INKBLOT TEST 
HOME 


HOMICIDE (SEE ALSO CRIME & CRIMINALS, 
SUICIDE) 
1780 
HOMING 
BO (SEE ALSO SEXUAL DEVIA- 


1. 1495, 1727, 1744, 1802 
ы СЕЕ АЕ МЕ) THE SEVERAL HOR- 


BLOOD, 


& HOSPITALIZATION (SEE 
CUNG MENTAL HOSPITAL, INSTITUTION) 
нозу (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, ANGER) 


EERING (SEE 
PSYCHOLOGY) ( ENGINEERING 
HUMAN FACTORS 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


HUNGER (SEE ALSO FOOD, DEPRIVA’ 
HYPERTENSION (SEE BLOOD PRESSURE) 


ie ar 16 зл 
Kiop (SEE ALSO SUGGESTIBIL- 


HYPOCHONDRIA 
1737 


HYPOTHALAMUS 
HYSTERIA & HYSTERICS 
1613, 1712 


ID (SEE PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION; 
IDENIIBCATION ) 
IDENTITY 
1754 
IDEOLOGY (SEE BELIEF, VALUE) 
ILLNESS (SEE ALSO DISEASE, MENTAL DIS- 
ORDER) 


1774 
ILLUMINATION (SEE LIGHTING) 
iv 


ILLUSION (SEE ALSO MULLER-LYER ILLU- 
SS sal. 961, 962, 990 

MAE 

IMAGER' 

IMAGINATION (SEE ALSO FANTASY) 

IMITATION 


l 
IMPULSIVE (SER ALSO MOTIVATION, REIN- 
FORCEMENT) 


hi est SEE SEXUAL DEVIATION) 

рт ав LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/IN- 
(COME (SEE WAGE) 

INCOM! 

INDEPEN ENCY (SEE ALSO DEPENDENCY) 


INDIAN (AMERICAN) 
anu DIFFERENCES 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
і 
INDUSTRY (SEE BUSINESS, PERSONNEL/IN- 


DUSTRIAL). 
INFANCY (See ALSO NEONATE) 
961, 1378, 1386, 1387, 1389, 1391, 1392, 1393 
INGER NG Е 


INFERIORITY FEELING (SEE ALSO ACHIEVE- 
MENT NEED) 

INFLUENCE (SEE GROUP INFLUENCE, SOCIAL 
POWER, INTERPERSONAL, PERSUASION) 
INFORMATION (SEE ALSO COMM 

INFORMATION THEORY, LANGU 

918, 948; 1094, 1103, 1116, 1127, 1528 

INFORMATION THEORY (SEE ALSO INFORMA- 
TION) 


908, 909 
INHERITANCE (SEE GENETICS) 
INHIBITION (SEE ALSO CONDITIONED INHIBI 
TION, EXTINCTION, INTERFERENCE) 
1023, 1091, 1204, 1207, 1303 
CER чәр фы 


INHIBITION/RETROACTIVE 
INSECT 


1198, 1265, 1274, 1276, 1362, 1363, 1370, 1371 
INSECURITY (SEE ALSO SECURITY) ` 
INSIGHT (SEE ALSO PROBLEM SOLVING, 
ЧУРА 

INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO HOMING, 
MATING BEHAVIOR) 

INSTITUTE (SEE ORGANIZATIONS) € 

INSTITUTION & INSTITUTIONALIZATION (SEE 
ALSO HOSPITAL, MENTAL HOSPITAL) 

1705, 1715, 1718, 1903 
INSTRUCTION (SEE ALSO TEACHING) 

1045, 1118, 1984, 1986 
INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 
INSULIN (SEE HORMONE) 

INTEGRATION 


953, 1467 


AL 


1395, 1590 : 
INTELLIGENCE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 

987, 1406, 1411, 1551, 1554, 1605, 1948 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


1550 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS & TESTING (SEE TEST/ 
INTELLIGENCE) 
INTENSITY (SEE STIMULUS INTENSITY) 
смеет (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 


Ncc MM (SEE OCCUPATIONAL 


an {SEE ALSO INHIBITION) 
INTERNATIONAL 


INTERPERSONAL (SEE ALSO GROUP, SOCIAL) 
1519. 1527, 1942, 1943 
INTERSENSORY 


9 
INTERVIEW & INTERVIEWIN. 
COUNSELING) ENG 
INTROVERSIO 
N (SEE ALSO. EXTROVERSION) 
INVENTORY (SEE ALSO UES- 
TIONNAIRE, SURVEY) СЕСК LIST. Q 
895, 1494. 1581, МЕЗ 1585, 1592, 


ISOLATION 
1367, 1455 

ISRAEL (SEE ALSO KIBBUTZ/ISRAEL) 
1612, 1862 


(SEE ALSO 


1586, 1588, 


nz ced 


ITALY 


1971 
ITEM (SEE ALSO ITEM ANALYSIS, TESTS & 
TESTING) 
ITEM ANALYSIS 


JAPAN 
1429, 1486, 1540, 1607, 1798. 
Jew EE ALSO MINORITY GROUP, RELIGION) 


74 
JOB (SEE OCCUPATION, PERSONNEL/INDUS- 
TRIAL, WORK) 
JOB EVALUATION 


1991, 1993 
JOB PERFORMANCE 
1994, 1995, 2001, 2002, 2004 
JOB SATISFACTION 
1980, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000 
JOURNALS 
JUDGMENT 
912, 1132, 1510, 1513, 1522 
JUNG, C. G. 
1489, 1721 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (SEE SCHOOL) 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (SEE DELIN- 
QUENCY /JUVENILE) 


KIBBUTZ/ISRAEL (SEE ALSO ISRAEL) 

KINDERGARTEN (SEE CHILDHOOD/PRE- 
SCHOOL) 

KINESTHESIS (SEE ALSO MOVEMENT, PER- 
Ead 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS (SEE ALSO FEED- 
BACK, REINFORCEMENT) 

998, 1102, 1935 
KORSAKOY'S PSYCHOSIS (SEE ALCOHOLISM) 
KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


LABOR RELATIONS 
2009. 


LANGUAGE (SEE ALSO COMMUNCATION, IN- 
FORMATION, SPEECH, VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 
878, 1021, 1104, 1413, 1530, 1532, 1533, 1536, 
1560, 1652, 1820, 1923 


` LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


1395, 1534, 1874, 1880 
LATENT LEARNING (SEE LEARNING) 
LATERALITY (SEE ALSO HANDEDNESS) 


1005 
LAW E ALSO COURT, POLITICS) 
19: 
LEADERSHIP (SEE ALSO AUTHORITY, MAN- 
AGEMENT) 


) 

1529, 1679, 1976 

LEARNING (SEE ALSO ASSOCIATION, CONDI- 
TIONING) 

902, 998, 1010, 1012, 1015, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1025, 

1026, 1028, 1406, 1551, 1883, 1912, 1928, 1930 
LEARNING SET 

1088, 1159, 1297, 1326, 1906 
LEARNING THEORY 

1023, 1629, 1669, 1751 
LEARNING /AVOIDANCE 

1331, 1333, 1335, 1336, 1340 
LEARNING/DISCRIMINATION 

1163, 1316, 1317, 1318, 1320, 1321, 1323, 1326, 


1357, 1415 
LEARNING/ESCAPE 
860, 1044 
LEARNING/INCIDENTAL 
LEARNING/MAZE (SEE ALSO ALTERNATION) 


1152, 1343 
LEARNING/MOTOR 

1231 
LEARNING/OVER 

1 


909 
LEARNING/PAIRED ASSOCIATE 
1054, 1056, 1062, 1067, 1068, 1070, 
1078, 1080, 1085, 1089 
LEARNING/PERCEPTUAL 
LEARNING/PROBABILITY 


1024 
LEARNING/REVERSAL 

1273, 1297, 1303 
LEARNING/SERIAL 

1009, 1014, 1031 
LEARNING/VERBAL 

1022, 1029, 1053, 1055, 1057, 1059, 1060, 1061, 
(064, 1065, 1066, 1069, 1070, 1072, 1974, 
1082, 1083, 1084, 1086, 1087, 1088, 1106, 


830 
Y (SEE HANDWRITING, DISPLAY) 


073, 1075, 


1450, 1463 
LESION (SEE BRAIN LESION) 
LIE DETECTOR (SEE POLYGRAPH) 
LIGHT (SEE ALSO BRIGHTNESS, COLOR, 
LIGHTING, REFLECTANCE) 
947, 1211, 1725 
LIGHT ADAPTATION (SEE DARK ADAPTA- 
TION, ADAPTATION/SENSORY) 


MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 


MANIPULATION 
MARKETING & MARKETING RESEARCH (SEE 


MARRIAGE (SEE ALSO DIVORCE, MATING 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


LIGHT REINFORCEMENT (SEE REINFORCE- 


MENT/LIGH' 
LIGHTING m 
1246, 1961 
LISTENING (SEE ALSO AUDITION, SPEECH 
PSE) 


(TURE 
1734, 1736, 1743, 1752, 1755, 1926 
EOD TON (SEE ALSO SOUND LOCALIZA- 


LOGIC 

LOUDNESS (SEE ALSO AUDITION, NOISE, 
SOUND) 

LOVE 


1653 
LSD (SEE LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE) 
LUMINANCE (SEE LIGHTING) 
КӨЕК SE DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD) 


MA SCALE (SEE MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE) 
MACHINE (SEE APPARATUS) 
NAN ME CHINE: 


| 
MANAGEMENT (SEE ALSO BUSINESS, LEAD- 
ERSHIP, SUPERVISION) 
888, 895, 1989, 2005, 2006, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 
3 


МАМА 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS (SEE ALSO 


DEPRESSION) 
897, 1459, 1762 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOR) 
BEHAVIOR, PARENT) 


MENTAL HYGIENE (SEE MENTAL HEALTH) 
MENTAL PATIENT (SEE PSYCHIATRIC PA- 


TIENT) 
MAL RETARDATION (SEE ALSO MONGOL- 


886, 1413, 1490, 1705, 1715, 1801, 1902, 1903, 
904, 1907, 1908, 1910, 1955, 1957, 1959, 1960 


Y 
um RETARDATION/LEARNING IN 


(905, 1906, 1909, 1930, 1954, 1956 


MEPROBAMATE 
1 
METABOLISM 
1138, 1225 
METHOD 


& METHODOLOGY (SEE ALSO 
TEACHING METHOD) 


816, V 
MEXICO 
MIGRATION (SEE ALSO MOBILITY) 
MILIEU THERAPY 
MILITARY (SEE ALSO AIR FORCE, ARMY, 


NAVY, PERSONNEL/MILITARY) 
2, 1983 


8: 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY 


INVENTORY (ММР1) 
898, 1241, 1459, 1491, 1562, 1569, 1572, 1577, 
1584, 1589, 1591, 1594, 1599, 1624, 1892 


He GROUP 
MMPI (SEE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PER- 


SONALITY INVENTORY) 


au Tl (SEE ALSO MIGRATION) 
M 


MONEY (SEE ALSO WAGE) 
MONGOLISM (SEE ALSO MENTAL RETARDA- 


IODEL 
861, 880, 1119, 1141, 1536 


1468 
MARITAL PROBLEMS 
MASCULINITY (SEE ALSO FEMININITY, SEX 


MASS ҮГИ (SEE COMMUNICATION/MASS) 
MATERNAL 


1279, 1280 
MASS. ATTITUDES 
[] 
MATHEMATICS 
MATING BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO SEX BE- 
HAVIOR) 


MATRIX 
MATURATION (SEE ALSO DEVELOPMENT) 
1 
MAZE eser LEARNING/MAZE) 
881,1! 
nnd (SEE ALSO SEMANTICS) 
10: 
MEANINGFULNESS 
MEASUREMENT (SEE ALSO EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIATING RESPONSE (SEE ALSO MEDIA- 
TION) 
MEDIATION (SEE ALSO MEDIATING RE- 
SPONSE) 
MEDICAL EDUCATION (SEE ALSO MEDICINE, 


TION) 
MONKEY 
175, 1137, 1143, 1153, 1159, 1160, 1161, 1176, 
1217, 1246, 1270, 1313, 1367 


ROLE) MONKEY/LEARNING IN 
MASKING 1326, 1335 
942, 1200 MOOD (SEE ALSO EMOTION) 
MASS BEHAVIOR |o (SEE ALSO JOB SATISFACTION) 


wr (SEE ALSO ETHICS) 


x 
MOTHER (SEE ALSO MOTHER-CHILD RELA- 
TONN MATERNAL, PARENT) 


1398 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONS (SEE ALSO PA- 
RENT-CHILD RELATIONS) 
1492, 1806, 1863. 
MOTION (SEE ALSO MOTION SICKNESS, PER- 
epe it MOVEMENT) 
986, 1981, 1982 
MOTION PERCEPTION (SEE РЕКСЕРТІОМ/ 
MOTION) 
MOTION PICTURES (SEE FILM) 
MOTION SICKNESS 
MOTIVATION (SEE ALSO DRIVE, FEAR, GOAL, 
INCENTIVE, NEED, REINFORCEMENT) 
971, 974, 975, 977, 979, 980, 983, 985, 1082, 1770, 
1855, 1939, 2000 
MOTIVATION/LEARNING (SEE MOTIVATION, 
LEARNING) 
MOTOR (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, LEARN- 
ING/MOTOR, MUSCLE) 
1005, 1032, 1147, 1149, 1190, 1373, 1375 
MOTOR DISORDER 
MOTOR LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/MOTOR) 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE ALSO COORDI- 


(SEE ALSO MATERNAL ATTI- 
TUDES, MOTHER) 


1012, 1553, 1918 


1009, 1020, 1073, 1083 
MEASUREMENT, SCALING, STATISTICS) 


MEDICAL 
MEDICINE (SEE ALSO PHYSICIAN) 


STUDENT/MEDICAL) 
DENT (SEE STUDENT/MEDICAL) 


848, 1458, 1617 


MEMORY (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, RECALL, 


RECOGNITION) 
1095, 1097, 1098, 1101, 1105, 1117, 1171, 1571, 


1739 
MEMORY/SHORT TERM 
964, 1093, 1094, 1096, 1099, 1100, 1103, 1104, 


1106, 1107 

MENTAL (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
835, 1418 

MENTAL ABILITY 


1439 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY (SEE MENTAL RE- 
TARDATION) 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT (SEE DEVELOPMENT) 
MENTAL DISORDER (SEE ALSO NEUROSIS, 
PSYCHOSIS) 
1225, 1765, 1790 
MENTAL HEALTH (SEE ALSO, ADJUSTMENT) 
1483, 1558, 1616, 1846, 1847 
MENTAL HOSPITAL & HOSPITALIZATION (SEE 
ALSO HOSPITAL, INSTITUTION) 
1295, 1703, 1706, 1708, 1710, 1711, 1712, 1716, 


1761, 1848 
MENTAL HOSPITAL/PROGRAMS IN 
1704, 1714 


NATION, SPORTS) 


1001, 1002, 1008 
Hed SKILL (SEE MOTOR PERFORMANCE) 
О! 


MOVEMENT (SEE ALSO МОҮЕМЕМТ/АР- 


USE 
1146, 1223, 1233, 1255, 1256, 1281 


PARENT) 
1202, 1 


391 
MOVEMENT/APPARENT (SEE ALSO AUTO- 


KINETIC EFFECT) 


MULLER-LYER ILLUSION 
MURDER (SEE HOMICIDE) 


M (SEE ALSO ELECTROMYOGRAPHY) 
145 


MUSIC 
1400, 1740, 1926 
MUTISM 
MYSTICISM 
MYTH & MYTHOLOGY 
1730 
NARCISSISM 


1742 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 


ACHIEVEMENT NEED, 
985, 1392, 1585 


š ЕИ ы 


NEED ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVEMENT 
- NEED) 
NEGRO 
1478 
NEONATE (SEE ALSO INFANCY) 
1189, 1279, 1388, 1390 
NERVE Үү ALSO OPTIC NERVE) 


1141, 1173 
NERVOUS SYSTEM (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 


NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTONOMIC 


1232 
bera АЕА TRAL 
147, 
NERVOUS SYSTEM/DISORDER 


1886 
NERVOUS ELE. PE 
NESTING BEHAVIOR 


d c 
NEUR 

тк ПА ты, 1144, 1146, 1166, 1205 
MERO 


NEUROPHYSIOLOGY ind NEUROLOGY) 
ROTICI: 


NEUROSIS & NEUI 
De Tu (ca DUAL [pn 1758, 1794, 


8, 1 
NEUROSIS/EXPERIMENTAL 
Byte & NEWSPAPER (SEE COMMUNICATION/ 


NOISE i (SEE ALSO AUDITION, SOUND) 
952, 957, 1329 
NONDIRECTIVE THERAPY 


1795, 


NORM SEE ALSO SENGE SYLLA 


NOVEL’ 
NUMBER (SEE ALSO НЕМАТ) 
1014, 1095, 1099, 110: 


IRSING & NURSES P (SEE ALSO MEDICINE) 
847, 1713, 1853 
Ком ($ЕЕ ЕОО! 
Or MUS (SEE ALSO EYE MOVEMENT) 


RM (SEE ALSO EATING, FOOD) 


OBITUARIES ` 
OBSERVATION 
ee OND 4 


OCCUPATION (SEE ALSO PERSONNEL/INDUS- 
TRIAL, WORK, JOB EVALUATION) 
1381, 1972, 1985, 1998. 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
1481, 1855, 1940, 1952, 1970. 
OCCUPATIONAL ` INTEREST (SEE 
Lt ee r clade INTEREST BLANK) 


OLD AGE cece GERIATRICS) 
Cee (SEE SMELL) 


imo 
OPERANT BEHAVIOR SEE ALSO CONDITION- 
ОО ОНАН ( DITION. 


D 1498, 1504, 2003 
OPTIC NERVE 
‘OPTICAL ACCOMMODATION (SEE ACCOM- 
MODATION/OPTICAL) 
RANA N (SEE ALSO. BUSINESS, GOV- 
ERNMENT) 


1514. 

ORGANIZATIONS (SEE ALSO AMERICAN Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION) 

ORIENTATION 

1363, 1373 
ORIENTING RESPONSE 
OVERLEARNING (SEE NONIATNG/OVER) 
OXYGEN (SEE ALSO ANOXIA 


PAIN 
1257, 1768 
PAIRED’ ASSOCIATE LEARNING (SEE LEARN- 
ING/PAIRED ASSOCIATE) 
PAIRED COMPARISON 
PALSY (SEE CEREBRAL PALSY) 
PARALYSIS (SEE PHYSICAL HANDICAP, BRAIN 
DISORDER, CEREBRAL PALSY) 
PARANOIA (SEE ALSO SCHIZOPHRENIA/ 
PARANOID) 
1802 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO EXTRASEN- 
e PERCEPTION) 
E 


PARENT SEE ALSO PARENT-CHILD RELA- 
TIONS) 
1396, 1459, 1805, 1940 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS (SEE ALSO 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONS) 
1422, 1425, 1429, 1436, 1492 


PARKINSON'S DISEASE 

PASTORAL € COUNSELING 

PATIENT (SE (SEE ALSO PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT) 
1795 


PAVLOV & PAVLOVIANISM (SEE ALSO CON- 
ES NEAT), 
Р! 


PEERS y EA 
PEI RATING (SEE А! 
RCEPTIO \LSO NEXT HEADINGS, 


‚ 1200, 1205, 1386, 1896 
/DEPTH 


PERCEPTION/FORM 
913, 915, 917, 933 
PERCEPTION/MOTION 


IPTION/SOCIAL (SEE SOCIAL PERCEP- 
N) 
Poe ence 


PERCEPTION/SPEED 
PERCEPTION/THEORY 

PERCEPTION/TIME 

ERAS ONU VISUAL (SEE VISUAL PERCEP- 


ION) 
PERCEPTION WriGHT 
an ie DEFENSE (SEE DEFENSE/PER- 
СЕРТОА! 
PERCEPTUAL LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
PERCEPTUAL) 
PERFORMANCE (SEE ALSO PERFORMANCE 
TEST, JOB PERFORMANCE) 
967, 974, 994, 1435, 1985 
PERFORMANCE TEST 


PERSEYERATION 


PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE (SEE ED- 
HESS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHED- 


LE) 

PERSONALITY (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
920, 1438, 1501, 1542, 1546, 1547, 1570, 1586, 
1591, 1934. 

PERSONALITY CHANGE 


PERSONALITY с CORRELATES 
1: 
INALITY DIAGNOSIS. (SEE PERSONALITY 
MEASUREMENT, TEST/PERSONALITY) 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY (SEE INVENTORY, 
PERSONALITY ees T) 
PERSONALITY MEASI UREMENT 
peRSONALITY TEST i TEST, 
E PERSONALITY: 
TERSONALATY T Edi ^ : 


PERSONALITY TRAIT (SEE ALSO INVENT! 
PERSONALITY, / ASSESSMENT D 


PERSONNEL/INDUSTRIAL. 
1971, 1979, 1993, 1997, 1998, 2011, 2025 
PERSONNEL /MILITARY 


art bel PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PERSUASION 
1496 


PHENOMENOLOGY 
PHENYLKETONURIA 
PHILOSOPHY 

826, 827, 828, 829 
SHOMA S (SEE ALSO FEAR, ANXIETY) 
PHONEME (SEE BO WORD; 
PHONETICS (SEE ALSO SPEECH) Я 
РНОТІС Еви LIGHT) 
FROTOCRA! 


1494, 1606 
PHYSICAL EDUGA TION SEE EDU! 
PHYSICAL) € 'CATION/ 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP (SEE ALSO BLIND- 


NESS, DEAFNESS, CHILDHOOD/HANDI- 
CAPPED) 
1867, ДЕ, 1870, 1871, 1887 
PHYSICI. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES (SEE ALSO 


vi 


STRESS/PHYSIOLOGICAL) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PHYSIOLOGY (SEE ALSO ELECTROPHYSI- 


OLOGY) 
PHYSIOLOGY/SENSORY 
BHYSIQU E 


186: 
PIAGET, J. 
1968 


IGEON 
5 GES, 1308, 1309, 1310, 1318, 1323, 1357 


PILOT 
PITCH (SEE ALSO AUDITION) 
912 
PITUITARY (SEE GLAND, HORMONE, 
CRINE) 


PK (SEE PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 
PLACEBO (SEE ALSO DRUG EFFECTS) 


1257 
PLAY (SEE ALSO RECREATION, SPORTS) 
POISSON DISTRIBUTION (SEE DISTRIBUTION, 
MATHEMATICS) 
POLICE 


1454, 20! 

POLITICAL BE BEHAVIOR 
1 

POLITICAL. SCIENCE 
1462, 1470 
LITE 


ICS 
POLYGRAPH 
POPULARITY (SEE ALSO SOCIAL DESIRABIL- 
ITY) 
PORTEUS MAZE (SEE MAZE) 
уыт ДАШЫ (SEE ALSO ELECTRICAL 
MEINTE 
1185, 12 
POWER/SOCIAL (SEE SOCIAL POWER) 
PRACTICE 


ENDO- 


914, 1027, 1066, 1328 
PREDICTION (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT/PRE- 
DICTION OF ACADEMIC) 
873, 907, 1014, 1115, 1460, 1599, 1995 
PREFERENCE 
933, 1132, Е 208, 1212, 1270, 1506 
PREGNANCY 
1237, 1248, 1278 
PREJUDICE (SEE ALSO ATTITUDE) 
1729 


PRENATAL 
PRESTIGE (SEE SOCIOECONOMIC 
SOCIAL CLASS, STATUS) 
PRISON (SEE ALSO CRIME & CRIMINALS) 
1717 
PRISON INMATE. 
say ORASIATY (SEE ALSO LEARNING/PROB- 
Y) 
129, 1018, 1109, 1120 
PROBABILITY LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
PROBABILITY) 
PROBLEM SOLVING (SEE ALSO CHOICE BE- 
TOR. DECISION MAKING) 
1013, 1016, 1114, 1115, 1116, 1117, 
Т, 1126411 1121, 1123, 1194, 1206, 1420 
PRODUCIT 
1994 


STATUS, 


1118, 


PROFILE (SEE SCORE & SCORING) 
PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION (SEE ALSO 

TEACHING MACHINE) 
1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 


1935, PU 193. 1938, 1987 
PROGRAM 


dese MATRICES TEST 
PROJECTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE MECHAN- 


PROJÉCTIVE TECHNIQUE (SEE ALSO ROR- 
SCHACH, ТА` D ee 
887, 1571, 1600, 
PROPAGANDA (Š (ЗЕК PERSUASION, COMMUNI- 


PROPRIOCEPTION (SEE KINESTHESIS, 
TIBULAR SENSE) : 

PROTESTANTISM { (SEE RELIGION) 

PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS (SEE PSYCHODIAG- 


PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT (SEE ALSO PATIENT) 
EA Day 1608, 1610, 1611, 1614, 1706, 
1 
PSYCHIATRIST 800. 1835, 1848 


A Sa ARY (SEE (SEE ЕР PSYCHOTHERAPY) 
1636 
PSYCHOANALYSIS GEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
TA 1620, 1626, 1629, 1652, 1654, 1655, 1721, 


Psy CHonacysis nyreneuerarioy 
74, 1492, 1495, 1641, 1649, 1719, 1720, 
122. 1723, 1724, US. 1726, 1727. 1728, 1729. 
1730, 1731, 1732, 1733; 1734, 1735, 1736, 1737, 
1738, 1740, 1741, 1742, 1743, 1744, 1746, 1747. 


УЕ$- 


š 


Oe SS 


1749, 1750, 1751, 1752, 1753, 1754, 1755, 1757, 
1758, 1796, 1841 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/THEORY 
1739, 1756 
PSYCHOANALYSIS/THERAPY 
1630, 1638, 1641, 1642, 1651, 1738, 1818 
PSYCHODIAGNOSIS (SEE ALSO DIAGNOSIS) 
1602, 1622, 1657, 1764 
PSYCHODRAMA (SEE ALSO PSYCHOTHER- 
EUR 
845, 849, 1680, 1681, 1685, 1687, 1819 
PSYCI HORS: PK—(SEE PARAPSYCHOL- 


OGY 
PSYCHOLOGIC AL TESTS (SEE TESTS & TEST- 


ING) 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
PSYCHOLOGY 
817, 818, 821, 823, 825, 837, 847, 852, 854, 855, 
1440, 1489 
PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 
856, 1434, 1465, 1612 
PSYCHOMETRICS 
PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE MOTOR 
PERFORMAN! 
PSYCHONEUROSIS (SEE NEUROSIS) 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY (SEE ALSO ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
1615, 1618, 1742, 1789 
PSYCHOPATHY (SEE MENTAL DISORDER) 
PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY (SEE ALSO. DRUG 


ALES. 
PSYG HOPHYSIOLOGY (SEE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
PSYCHOSIS & PSYCHOTICS (SEE ALSO MEN- 
TAL DISORDER, SPECIFIC PSYCHOSES) 
1588, 1675, 1717, 1801, 1818. 
PSYCHO: S/CHILDREN (SEE CHILDHOOD/ 
PSYCHOSIS IN) 
PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER (SEE ALSO PSY- 
CUM MEDICINE) 


PSYC HOSOMATIC MEDICINE 
8 


1659, 1 
PSYCHOTHERAPY (SEE ALSO PSYCHOANAL- 
YSIS, MILIEU THERAPY, THERAPY) 
838, 839, 842, 843, 850, 1621, 1623, Mira 1627, 
1628, 1631, 1632, 1633, 1634, 1635, 
1639, 1640, 1643, 1644, 1646, js 1650, 1653, 
1656, Б 1660, 1663,_ 1664, , 1666, 1667, 
1668, 1670, 1683, 1700, 1704, 1 Oa 
PSV CHOTHERAPY CHILDREN 
qu 1380, 1645, 1669, 
pes MV CLIENT. CENTERED 


S 


PSYCHOTHERAP OUP 
1662, Tf dile 1674, 1675, 1676, 1677, 1679, 
1680, 
vov THERAPY /RESEARCH IN 
ais ahah 1691 


PUBE! 
PUBLIC “OPINION (SEE OPINION) 
Буу (SEE BLOOD, CARDIOVASCULAR, 


ART) 
PUNISHMENT (SEE ALSO DISCIPLINE, REIN- 
FORCEMENT/NEGATIVE) 
1328, 1358, 1547, 1778, 1779 


QUESTIONNAIRE (SEE ALSO CHECK LIST, IN- 
VENTORY, SCALE, SURVEY) 
1111, 1582, 1597 


RABBIT 
1037, 1043, 1165, 1240, 1312 
RACE (SEE ETHNOLOGY) 
RADIATION 
1199, 1223, 1247, 1250, 1 
RADIO (SEE Ат MÜNICATION/MASS) 
RANDOMNESS 
RAT (SEE XT HEADINGS) 
RAT (SEE ALSO NE: 
1139, 1148, 1150, 1151, 1154, 1199, 1219, 1220, 
1253, 1259, 1260, 1262, 1270, 1271, 1279, 1301, 
1303, 1358, 1359, 1365 
RAT/ACTIVITY 
z TAS. as eee 1282 
AT/AVOIDANCE 
1254, ud 1328, N 329, 1330, 1333, 1334, 1337, 
1339, 134 
RAT/DEPRIVATION IN 
1182, 1221, 1238, 1248, И” 1291 
RAT/DISCRIMINATION IN 
1317, 1321, 1324, 1325 
RAT/DRUG EFFECTS IN 
R 1224, 1229, IN 1237, 1289, 1331, 1337, 1771 
AT/LEARNING 
1152, ТОТЫ зэ. 1298, 1299, 1302, 1304, nu 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


RAT/MOTIVATION IN 

1212, 1284, 1285, 1290, 1305 
RAT/REINFORCEMENT P 

1170, 1250, 1300, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345, 1346, 

1348, 1349, 1350, 1351, 1383, 1353, d 1355 
SAT EE CONDENS, REINFORCEMENT 


RATING (SEE ALSO PEER RATING, RATING 
SCALE) 


2004 
ЖА SCALE 


86: 
RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST (SEE 
PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST) 
REACTION TIME 
904, 1004, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1126, 1232, 1539 
REACTIVE INHIBITION (SEE. INHIBITION/RE- 
ACTIVE). 
READABILITY (SEE LEGIBILITY) 
READING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADING) 
1097, 1412, 1874, Mn. 1961, 1984 
READING РЕЕІСІЕМ 


1419, 1913 
erin (SEE ALSO COGNITION, THINK- 


1444, 1484 —. 
RECALL Ер ALSO MEMORY, RECOGNITION, 
RETENTI e 
1056, 1072, 1092, 1095, 1099, 1226 
RECOGE (SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECALL, 
RETENTION) 
940, 945, 954, 1029, 1072, 1092 
RECREATION 
REFERENCE GROUP (SEE ALSO GROUP) 
REFLECTANCE (SEE ALSO BRIGHTNESS) 
Lo (SEE ALSO CONDITIONED REFLEX) 


1221 
REGRESSION 


1421, 1565. 
REHABILITATION (SEE ALSO REHABILITA- 
SION OCAT NA COUNSELING) 


ВЕНА! LITATION/VOCATIONAL. 


1849. 
REINFORCEMENT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
ms SSS KNOWLEDGE OF RE- 


SU! 
00; ) oit; 1084, 1343, 1344, 1348, 1354, 1356, 


REINFORCI 
1089, Сум 1310. Pis jr Less, 1357 
REINFORCEMENT/DELA’ YED 
NEINPORCEMERT/EHEE 


REINFORCEMENT/NEGATIVE (SEE ALSO PUN- 
ISHMENT) 
RENFORCEMENT PARTIAL 


REINFORCEMENT/SECONDARY 
REINFORCEMENT/VERBAL 


977 
RELIABILITY 
1594, 1602, 17 
RELIGION (SEE ALSO CULTURES) 
1483, 1484, 1486, 1487, 1488, 1489, 1490, pA 
E 1599, 1620, 1623, 1681, 1721, 1789, 1 


REMINISCENCE 
REPRESSION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE MECHAN- 


ISM) 
1547 
RESEARCH (SEE ALSO EXPERIMENTATION) 


RESEARCH METHODS 
1184, 1448, 1546 

RESERPINE 

а, 


RESPONSE (SEE ALSO RESPONSE LATENCY, 
DELAYED RESPONSE. rat RESPONSE) 
861, 1015, 1048, ША 1154, 1334, 1338 
RESPONSE LATENCY 


RETARDATE (SEE MENTAL RETARDATION) | 
INTION (SEE ALSO. FORGETTI ETTING, MEM 
RORY, RECALL, RECOGNITION, REMINIS- 


CENCE) 
1076, 1152, 1549 
RETICULAR FORMATION 


LIS (SEE ALSO ELECTRORETINOGRAPHY, 


nt 1202, 1207, 1209, 1210, 1218, 1272 


REWARD, (SEE ALSO REINFORCEMENT) 
1300, 1317, 1342, 1350 
RIGIDITY (SEE ALSO STEREOTYPE) 


1145, 1895 


(0D (SEE RETINA) 
Ё LE (SEE ALSO ROLE PLAYING) 
e Vid. 1836; 1859, 1908 


vii 


ROLE PLAYING 
968, 


, 1561 
RORSCHACH TEST (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
INGS, PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE) 
1601, 1602, 1603 
RORSCHACH TEST/DIAGNOSIS 
1578, 1604 
BORSCHACH TEST/RESPONSES 


ROSENZWEIG PICTURE FRUSTRATION STUDY 

ROTARY PURSUIT (SEE ALSO TRACKING) 

RUNNING (SEE ALSO ACTIVITY, MOTOR PER- 
FORMANCE, SPORTS) 

RURAL (SEE ALSO COMMUNITY, FARMING, 
URBAN) 


1482, 1789 
RUSSIA (SEE USSR) 


БАШК (SEE ALSO DRIVING) 
2024 


2022, 2023, 
SALARY (SEE WAGE) 
SALIVATION 
SALT Nis SODIUM CHLORIDE) 


SAMP! 
SATIATION 


1365 
SCALE (SEE ALSO SPECIFIC SCALES, INVEN- 
TORY Mm SCALE, TEST) 


SCALING. (SEE ALSO MEASUREME! 
SCHEDULE (SEE ALSO EDWARDS PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE SCHEDULE) 
SCHIZOPHRENIA (SEE ALSO. NENT HEADINGS) 
894, 1183, 1471, 1619, 1803, 1805, 
1808, 1809, 1810, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, 
1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1 
e ee 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 183}, 


SCHIZOPHRENIA CHILDHOOD 
SCHIZOPHRENIA/CHRONIC 
SCHIZOPHRENIA /PARANOID 
SCHIZOPHRENIA/PROCESS-REACTIVE 


804, 1 

ORENT REATMENT 

SCHOOL (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, CLASS- 
ROOM, COLLEGE, EDUCATION) 

SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVEMENT/ 


MIC) 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


1786 
Tuus LEARNING 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 


1584 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
SCIENCE. 


1918 
ne NS METHOD 
SCIENTI 
SCORE А & SCORING 


„сё! 
IY (SEE ALSO INSECURITY) 
SEGREGATION (SEE INTEGRATI 
SEIZURE (SEE ALSO NUDIOGENIC SEIZURE, 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK, EPILE! 
SELECTION (SEE ALSO ADMISSION, AP- 
PRAISAL) 
1581, 1972, 1979 
SELF (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
969, 973, 1496, 1598, 1611, 1647 
SELE-CONCEPT 
1437, 1541. 1561, 1621, 1626, 1647, m 
SELF-EVALUATIO} 
1475, 1759, 2001" 
SELF-IMAGE 


579, 1854 
nt PERCEPTION 
seu STIMU ATION 
SELLING | (SEE ADVERTISING, CONSUMEN BE- 
HAVIOR, BUSINESS) 
SEMANTIC лерд 


869, 1566, 160 
SERANTES (See ALSO MEANING, MEANING- 
ESS) 
EN 1065, 1124 в CY, 


SENILITY (SEE GERIATRICS) 

SENSATION "ж 
SENSE . 

SENSITIV! 


SENSORY DEPRIVATION (SEE DEPRIVATION) Є 
SENSORY) 
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stracts, 1965, 26(4), 2322. 

2028. O'Leary, James L. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med., St. Louis) Cerebral universe. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1965, 141(1), 1-15.— "Selected 
advances in the area of biologic knowledge... nearest 
the core of human behavior" are surveyed in an effort 
to synthesize knowledge that might lead to a solution of 
the mind-body problem. Focuses on some aspects of the 
evolution of the brain and behavior.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2029. Peckham, Morse. (U. Pennsylvania) Man's 
rage for chaos: Biology, behavior, and the arts. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Chilton Books, 1965. xv, 339 p. $6.95. 

30. Rath, R. (Utkal U., Bhubaneswara, In- 
dia) Nature of mental and the direction of 
psychological research. /ndíam Psychological Review, 
1965, 21), 1-14.—Presidential Address stressing that 
the concept of mind and its related [ее needs to 
be "constantly reviewed, consistently integrated, and 
adequately explained." (30 ref.)—M. D. Franzoni. | 

2031. Tsao, Jih-chang. [On the fundamental view- 

ints of psychology.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 

о. 2, 101-105.—Modern psychology suffers from its 
capitalistic origin and must adopt dialectical and 
historical materialism as its “correct attitude.” To be 
useful, it must be revised in the context of class 
consciousness.—/. D. London. 


OBITUARIES 


2032. Lorr, Maurice, & Heiser, Ruth B. Marion 
Webster Richardson. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 235- 
231. 


i HISTORY 


2033. Corval, Phillipe. (U. Paris, France) Themes de 
la psychologie Adlerienne. [Themes of Adlerian psy- 
chology.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(1), 30-39, 
—Principles of Adler's individual psychology are 


2 described, Organ inferiority, will to dominate, and style 


of life are discussed. Differences are compared between 
Adler and Freud in regard to the nature of psychic 
че, of causality, and finality.—K. J. Harman rid 
034. Kelman, H. A оноо! approach to 
dream interpretation: І. Pheno —an historical 


Ln tive. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 
52), 188-202.—An attempt is made to indicate the 
nature of phenomenology and the horizons it can open 
for understanding and treating human beings. The 
concepts of Husserl, Descartes, Horney, Kant, and 
Binswanger are presented. The meanings. of experi- 
mentation are discussed. These are followed by 
phenomenology in Dilthey, Jaspers, Freud, Brentano, 
and Kierkegaard.— D. Prager. 

2035. Merkulov, V. L. 90 let so dnya rozhdeniya 
Akademika A. A. Ukhtomskyogo. [90th anniversary of 
Academician А, A. Ukhtomskii's birth] Vestnik 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1965, 35(10), 131-133.—A sur- 
vey of the life and work of the physiologist, Ukhtom- 
skii, and a brief account of a memorial meeting held at 
Leningrad University.—/. D. London. 

2036, Skarpen, Erling. (U. Nevada) The whole man. 
Main Currents in Modern Thought, 1965, 22(1), 10-16. 
— Discusses the historical evolution in man's concept of 
self. Today there is a recognized difference between the 
active and the empirical self. The term “whole man" is 
regarded as the process of self-integration in man, with 
the inner and outer united rather than competing for 
different goals. The alternative to such integration is 
disintegration, in degrees of severity varying from 
neurosis to insanity and self-destruction.—M. D. 
Gallagher. 

2037. Veith, Ита. (San Francisco Med. Cent., U. 
California) The infancy of psychiatry. Bulletín of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1964, 200), 186-197.—Historical 
origins are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


PHILOSOPHY 


2038. Binkley, Robert. (Duke U.) A theory of prac- 
tical reason. Philosophical Review, 1965, 74(4), 423-448. 
—In discussing conduct, we employ the same vocab- 
ulary that we use in describing purely intellectual 
operations. Hence, there is plausibility in the notion of 
а “practical syllogism” p leling the formal syllogism, 
a logic of the will as well as of the intellect. A theory of 
practical reason as a part of a theory of reason in 
general is expressed S ci and systematically to 
exhibit the continuity between the 2.—H. Ruja. 

2039. Frings, Manfred S. (Duquesne U.) Max 
Scheler: A concise introduction into the world of a great 
noe Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne U. Press, 1965. 233 
p. $6.50. 

2040. Moyes, Humphrey F. Meditation: The doorway 
to wholeness. Main Currents in Modern Thought, 1965, 
22(2), 35-40.—Prior to the existentialists’ and Maslow's 
efforts to establish the self as respectable, psychology 
contributed little to being-life. Freud’s schema led into a 
blindly mechanistic world, Meditation—total atten- 
tiveness to the reality of at-one-ment"—guides us to 
the revelation of original core experiences and 
meanings.—M. D. Gallagher. 

2041. Murphy, Gardner, & Cohen, Sidney. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) The search for person- 
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world isomorphism. Main Currents in Modern Thought, 
1965, 22(2), 31-34.—Did man create order because of 
some intrinsic need for meaning, or is man an integral 
part of an isomorphic creation? A mystical feeling of 
unity achieved earlier through such rigorous prepa- 
ration as undergone by the Sufis or practitioners of Zen 
may now be experienced with relative simplicity by use 
of drugs such as LSD-25. After setting experimental 
safeguards, scientists may utilize such drugs in attempts 
to comprehend a gestalt with apparent validity for the 
self, humanity and the cosmos.— M. D. Gallagher. 

2042. Tamm, U. (Advaite Vedanta Heim Der 
Religionen, Czechoslovakia) Human personality. Re- 
search Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, 
2(1), 38-49.—U. Pareek. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


2043. Crumbaugh, James С. (2439 Wrightsboro Rd., 
Augusta, Ga.) Parapsychol and the cmd 
issue. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1965, 2(1), 60-64.— The criteria to be considered in 
designing a successful experiment are simplicity, exact- 
ness of specification, S selection, and triple replication. 
—U. Pareek. 

2044. Edmunds, Simeon. Miracles of the mind: An 
introduction to parapsychology. Springfield, Il.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1965. 204 p. $7.75. 

2045. Parapsychology Foundation, Inc. (29 W. 57th 
St., NYC) Ten years of activities. 1965. 132 р. (paper). 
— The Parapsychology Foundation also publishes Inter- 
national Journal of Parapsychology. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


2046. Frankl, Viktor E. (Poliklinik Hosp., Vienna, 
Austria) The of man in logotherapy. Journal of 
Existentialism, 1965, 6(21), 53-58.— Discusses the 
concept of man nr» which logotherapy is based and its 
3 main tenets: (1) freedom of will; (2) will to meaning; 
(3) meaning of life. 

047. Gabel, Norman W. (U. Illinois) Excitability 
and the origin of life: A hypothesis. Life Sciences, 1965, 
4(21), 2085-2096.—The proto-life excitable membrane 
evolved from chemicals present before the existence of 
any life form; the organization of these chemicals 
resulted in a lowering of the free energy of the system 
(immediate environment) and an increase in entro 
(state of disorder) of the system. In all likelihood, the 
Ist organization of life did not acquire excitability but 
was excitable by the very nature of its organization. 
ШО М would A ШЕ Ist property of life and would 

ауе been responsible for survival of the pattern. 
ref.)—S. B. Суйе, e 
d ty theta con M. (U. Wisconsin Sch. 
ed. importance of lying. Springfield, Ill.: Cha! 
C Thomas, 1965. ix, 238 Rab oe x 

2049. Meissner, W. W. (Harvard Med. Sch.) The 
function of memory and psychic structure. Journal of 
Existentialism, 1965, 6(21), 41-52. 

2050. Miller, James G. (U. Michigan) Livin, 
systems: Structure and process. Behavioral Science, 1965, 
10(4), 337-379.—A previous article (see 40:11) outlined 
the basic principles of the author’s general systems 
behavior theory. This article considers salient charac- 
teristics of the subsystem and system-wide structures 
and processes which generally occur at all levels of 
living systems.—G. F. Wooster. 


GENERAL 


2051. Miller, James С. (U. Michigan) Living 
systems: Cross-level hypotheses. Behavioral Science, 
1965, 10(4), 380-41 1.—Using the concepts developed in 
a previous article (see 40:2050) the present exposition 
states 165 hypotheses that may be applicable to 2 or 
more levels of living systems.—G. F. Wooster. 

2052. Morris, Charles. Alfred Adler and George H. 
Mead. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 
199-200.—Similarities and differences in the views of 
both men are examined briefly.—4. R. Howard. 

2053. Papanek, Helene. Adler's concepts in com- 
munity psychiatry. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1965, 21(2), 117-126.— Discusses Adler's contributions 
to “the 3rd psychiatric revolution."—4. R. Howard. 

2054. Paulus, Jean. (U. Liége, Belgium) Les 
fondements théoriques et méthodologiques de la psy- 
chologie. [Theoretical and methodological bases of 
psychology.] Brussels, Belgium: Charles Dessart, 1965. 


2055. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Re- 
sponse to Brian Sutton-Smith. Psychological Review, 
1966, 73(1), 111-112. 


2056. Stern, Alfred. Adler and Sartre: Comment. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 202-203. 
—“1п condemning the attitude of those who always live 
consciously under the gaze of other people, Sartre's 
existential psychoanalysis offers 1 of its many con- 
firmations of Adler's Individual Psychology."—4. К. 
Howard. 

2057. Sutton-Smith, Brian. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Piaget on play: A critique. Psychological Review, 
1966, 73(1), 104-110.—It is contended that Piaget's 
attempt to reduce play to a function of thought is 
vitiated by his concern with a restricted class of 
intellectual operations and by his copyist epistemology. 
By resting the origin of representation on a copyist 
notion of imitation and by permitting play only the 
function of replicating concepts, Piaget deprives play of 
any genuinely constitutive role within thought. The 
contradictory consequences both in terms of the 
evidence about play's ontogenesis and Piaget's ultimate 
Tesort to more characteristic affective and conative 
explanations are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


‚ Proceedings of second international 
congress on ergonomics, Dortmund 1964. Ergonomics, 
Suppl., 574 p.—Includes 147 of 149 papers delivered at 
the Congress. The 8 main themes are: (1) physiology of 
heavy р Mead work, (2) climate and performance, (3) 
visual information at the place of work, (4) ergonomics 
in persons of impaired working capacity (symposium), 
(5) body Posture, (6) ergonomic check list, (7) physical 
work load лп miners (symposium), and (8) free 
communications. 


2058. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


2059. Ewalt, Patricia L. Massachusetts introduces 
students to mental health careers. Mental Hospitals, 
1965, 16(7), 212-213.—At 9 of the state institutions in 
Massachusetts, students spend 1 afternoon per wk. 
during the school yr. with a staff professional and are 
reassigned every 6-8 wk. Experience in the Ist 3 yr. of 


the program suggests many di - 
esM усу cup y direct and long-range 
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2060. Kumpan, Helen A. (Boston Coll, Sch. 
Nursing) How effective are aide training programs? 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(7), 209-211.—Ап exper- 
imental group of 48 psychiatric aides, assigned to 2 
chronic wards, participated in a 4-mo training experi- 
ence. Informal assessment of patient changes indicated 
improvement; however, the attendant's АНОН to 
the patient was based on his own attitudes toward 
mental illness, needs, and interests, with limited insight 


. into his own or patient behavior.—L. Gurel. 


2061. Levin, Sidney, & Michaels, J. J. Incomplete 
psychoanalytic training. Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1965, 13(4), 793-818.— Discussion 
of problems involved in dismissing unsuccessful candi- 
dates at a psychoanalytic institution.—D. Prager. 

2062. Mahoney, Stanley C. (Community Mental 
Health Services, State Board Social Welfare, Topeka, 
Kan.) The evocative value of fiction for psychotherapy in 
training. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1965, 2(3), 139-140. 

2063. Matarazzo, Ruth G., Phillips, Jeanne S., 


- Wiens, Arthur N., & Saslow, George. (О. Oregon Med. 


Sch.) Learning the art of interviewing: A study of what 


‚ beginning students do and their pattern of change. 


Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 22), 
49-60.—Reports the results of a study of 6 medical 
students’ interviewing behavior with the same 5 patients 
before and after 8 wk. of instruction and experience in 
psychiatric interviewing. The students decreased their 
number of interviewing "errors" by # and changed 
from making errors primarily in "facilitation of 
communication" to errors in "focus." (19 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2064. Muhlfelder, W. J. Psychoanalysis in mental 
health. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 25(2), 
181-187.—Psychoanalytic training should be included 
in the curriculum of psychiatric. residents and of 


"pdra-medical mental health workers. “Irrespective of 


the benefits of electro-shock or modern drugs, our total 
orientation in the state mental health system has to be 
dynamic and analytical." Analytic training is necessary 
also so that one may know when to refrain from 
analysis. A new type of psychoanalytic and existential 
research is needed so that teaching and training may be 
improved in statewide educational programs.— D. 


Prager. 

2065. Pinillos, Jose L. En torno а la enseñanza de la 
psicologia en el mundo actual. [Concerning the current 
teaching of psychology in the world.] Revista de 
Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1964, 19(71), 65-75.—A 
review of the status of the teaching of psychology in 
Europe, English-speaking countries, South America, 
and Asia. Some problems are expressed, such as the 
continuing practice in some countries of including 


‚ psychology faculty among those in the departments of 


philosophy.—J. S. Braun. 

2066. Sharma, Satya N., & Anant, Santokh S. (B. R. 
Coll., Agra, India) A study of the factors determining 
the choice of psychology as a subject. Manas, 1965, 12(1), 
41-45.— Students selected psychology for interest, help 
in practical life and marks in the practical exami- 
nation.—U. Pareek. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


2067. Arieti, Silvano. (New York Med. Coll.) Con- 
ceptual and cognitive psychiatry. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 122(4), 361-366.—Since man.is 
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motivated by more than physiological needs and primi- 
tive wishes, conceptual (or cognitive) psychiatry is 
reaffirmed to consider the importance of psychiatric 
conditions. As a science, conceptual psychiatry offers 
generalizations applicable to other disciplines.—N. H. 
Pronko. F 

2068. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp; Med. 
Cent., Chicago, Ill.) The sciences of psychiatry: Fields, 
fences and riders. American Journal ү Psychiatry, 1965, 
122(4), 367-376.—Psychiatry's development as an 
applied science is traced out critically, and a need is 
demonstrated for a field or transactional approach to 
problems of human interaction.—N. H. Pronko. 

2069. Sternlicht, Manny. (Willowbrook State Sch., 
Staten Island, N.Y.) A new slant on the role of the chief 
psychologist. Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 24-25.—Outlines а 
new approach to the function of a chief psychologist; 
namely, that of an experienced resource guide, both to 
his own department and to other disciplines. A ration- 
ale for this approach and relevant types of activities are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

2070. Tranel, Ned N. Parkinson's law and mental 
illness. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social 
Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 142-149.—As тоге service- 
oriented clinicians are provided, fewer people are 
available for basic research.—U. Pareek. 

2071. White, Mary A. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Little red schoolhouse and little white clinic. 
Teachers College Record, 1965, 67(3), 188-200,—The 
clash in values between the mental health movement 
and the schools.—H. К. Moore. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2072. Cawte, J. Е. (Prince Henry Hosp., Little Bay, 
New S. Wales, Australia) Ethnopsychiatry in central 
Australia: I. "Traditional" illnesses in the Eastern 
Aranda people. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(480), 1069-1077.—Incidence of mental illness in the 
Yowera Aboriginal people is classified as traditional, as 
associated with pressures of cultural assimilation, or as 
transitional.—W, L. Wilkins. 

2073. Cawte, J. E., & Kidson, M. A. (Prince Henry 
Hosp., Little Bay, New S. Wales, Australia) Ethno- 

ychiatry in Central Australia: II. The evolution of 
ness in a Walbiri lineage. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 111(480), 1079-1085.—Both genetic and cultural 
factors are involved in study of a lineage, with brief 
descriptions of the modes of psychiatric illness found, 
When Ist faced with white intruders, the reactions were 
forthright and assertive. Subsequently, there was a 
phase of gross physical deterioration in response to 
subnutrition, introduced pathogens, and disruption of 
old habits of living. Withdrawal and failure to become 
involved in white society followed. At present, there is 
an effort by white Australians to provide social and 
medical welfare for purposes of rehabilitation —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2074, Mariategui, Javier. (U. Peru) Estado actual 
de la investigacion psiquiatrica en el Pera. [The present 
state of psychiatric research in Peru.] Acta Psiquiátrica 
y Psicologica de América Latina, 1965, 11(3), 238-251. 
—Psychological, anthropological, social, and clinical 
research is being conducted. There is often a lack of 
continuity since only preliminary studies are under- 
taken. Need of research centers to study basic aspects of 
Peruvian life is stressed. (199 ref.)]— W. W. Meissner. 
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2075. Rechowicz, Marian. (Ed.) Numer poświecony 
dzialno$ci naukowej i dydaktcyznej KUL w okresie 
ostatniego dwudziestolecia (1944-1964). [Issue commem- 
orating the scientific and didactic activity of The 
Catholic University of Lublin during the last 20 years 
(1944-1964).] Zeszyty Naukowe, 1965, 8(3), 5-94.—A 
commemorative issue reviewing the work of various 
departments of the University including that of philo- 
sophical psychology.—H. Kaczkowski. 

2076. Sexton, Virginia S. (Hunter Coll.) Catholics 
in psychology: 1965. Catholic Psychological Record, 
1965, 3(2), 81-86.—Review of the 19-yr history of the 
American Catholic Psychological Association shows 
gains in overcoming the lack of awareness in psy- 
chology of a Catholic element and tradition in psychol- 
ogy and the lack of awareness in Catholic intellectual 
circles of the existence of a psychology other than 
philosophical.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2077. Soddy, Kenneth, &  Ahrenfeldt, Robert 
H. (Ed.) (University Coll. Hosp. & Med. Sch., 
London, England) Mental health in a changing world. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1965. 119 р 
$5.00.—Includes a 58-page classified bibliography. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


2078. Annual Reviews, Inc. (Eds.) The excitement 
and fascination of science. Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual 
Reviews, Inc., 1965. x, 566 p. $1.95(paper), $5.00 
(cloth). 

2079. Casson, F. R. (Hosp. Nervous Diseases, 
London, England) Introduction to psychology. NYC: 
Arco, 1965. 172 p. $3.50(cloth), $1.65(paper). 

2080. Fernald, L. Dodge. (Bowdoin Coll.) Experi- 
ments and studies in general psychology. NYC: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965. 200 р. $2.75(paper). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


2081. Johnson, К. P., & Leslie, С. R. (Purdue 
U.) Methodological notes on research in child rearing 
and social class. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly: 1965, 11(4), 
345-358.—Recent studies of social class variables falsely 
infer unverified correlates of social class behavior. In 1 
study, within class variability was found to be greater 
than between class variability. Methodological diffi- 
culties listed include: (1) inferences about class member- 
ship from socioeconomic position, (2) use of constructs 
for unintended purposes, and (3) misapplication of 
statistical tests. A prominent source of error in interpre- 
tation of social class data is in inferring characteristics 
from respondent ideology rather than from action.—N. 
M. Chansky. 

2082. Pareek, Udai, & Mittal, S. R. A guide to the 
literature of research methodology in behavioural 
sciences. Hyderabad 29, India: Behavioural Sciences 
Cent., 1965. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


2083. Bradley, Ralph A. (Florida State U.) Another 
interpretation of a model for paired comparisons. Psycho- 
metrika, 1965, 30(3), 315-318.—Demonstrates that the 
paired-comparison model may be derived from a variety 
of different initial assumptions about the nature of 
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paired comparisons, some of these assumptions 
appearing to be more appropriate to a description of 
the preference-decision process than others and notes 
that the generalization of the model to triple compari- 
sons chosen earlier is not the one compatible with the 
Lehmann model even though it possesses other desir- 
able properties. Limited numerical calculations suggest 
that both. models for triple comparisons give com- 
parable results in applications. Their asymptotic prop- 
erties should be similar.—Journal abstract. 

2084. Brownsberger, Carl N. (U. Washington Sch, 
Med., Seattle) Clinical versus statistical assessment of 
psychotherapy: A mathematical model of the dilemma. 
Behavioral Sciences 1965, 10(4), 421-428.—The mathe- 
matical model presented here concerns itself with the 
abstracting effect of statistics. It illustrates mechanisms 
whereby accurate clinical perceptions about individuals 
and valid statistics about groups may give apparently 
conflicting evidence regarding the effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapy.—G. F. Wooster. 

2085. Hemmerle, W. J. (U. Rhode Island) Obtain- 
ing maximum-likelihood estimates of factor loadings and 
communalities using an easily implemented iterative 
computer procedure. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 291- 
302.—Considers the problem of computing estimates of 
factor loadings, specific variances, and communalities 
for a factor analytic model. The equations for 
maximum-likelihood estimators are discussed. Iterative 
formulas are developed to solve the maximum- 
likelihood equations and a simple and efficient method 
of оов on a digital computer is described. 
Use of the iterative formulas and computing techniques 
for other estimators of factor loadings and communal- 
ities is also considered to provide a very general 
» aw for this aspect of factor analysis.—Journal 
abstract. 

2086. Kraemer, Helena C. (Stanford U.) The 
average error of a learning model, estimation and use in 
testing the fit of models. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 
343-352.—A measure of the discrepancy between 
Observed transition frequencies and those predicted by a 
learning model, an “average error" of a learning model, 
is presented. The maximum-likelihood estimator of the 
average error is derived and its use in a modified test of 
goodness of fit is demonstrated. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2087. Kuno, Ulara. (Keio U., Japan) A model for 
serial verbal learning. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 323- 
341.—A model for analyzing the learning process with a 
special nein on serial-position effect is proposed. 
This model consists of 2 analyses, 1 being an analysis of 
the learning poes of each item in a list by a stochastic 
method, and the other being an analysis of serial- 
position effect in terms of pro- and retroactive inhibi- 
tions, and of forgetting. The model is experimentally 
verified, and moreover, it is found that the model 
permits prediction of the results of many experiments 
with lists of various lengths and varying ifficulty. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2088. Lord, Frederic M. (Princeton U.) A strong 
true-score theory, with applications. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(3), 239-270.—A “strong” mathematical model 
for the relation between observed scores and true scores 
is developed. This model can be used: (1) To estimate 
the frequency distribution of observed scores that will 
result when a given test is lengthened. (2) To equate true 
scores on 2 tests by the equipercentile method. (3) To 
estimate the frequencies in the scatterplot between 2 
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parallel (nonparallel) tests of the same psychological 
trait, using only the information in a marginal distri- 
bution. (4) To estimate the frequency distribution of a 
test for a group that has taken only a short form of the 
test. (5) To estimate the effects of selecting individuals 
on a fallible measure. (6) To effect matching of groups 
with respect to true score when only a fallible measure 
is available. (7) To investigate whether 2 tests really 
measure the same psychological function when they 
have a nonlinear relationship. (8) To describe and 
evaluate the properties of a specific test considered as a 
measuring instrument. The model has been tested 
empirically, using it to estimate bivariate distributions 
from univariate distributions, with good results, as 
checked by chi-square tests. (33 ref)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2089. MacLean, Malcolm S., Jr. Some multivariate 
designs for communications research. Journalism Quar- 
terly, 1965, 42(4), 614-622.—Several analytical models 
illustrating actual or possible application in com- 
munication research are presented. (2 p. bibliogr.) 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

2090. Parducci, Allen. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Category judgment: A range-frequency model. 
Psychological Review, 1965, 72(6), 407-418.—The range- 
frequency theory is concerned with category judgments, 
like "good" and “Бай,” or "large," "medium," and 
“small.” A specific model derives the judgments from 2 
basic assumptions: (a) The judge divides his psycho- 
logical range into subranges whose relative sizes are 
independent of the stimulus conditions; and (b) he 
employs the alternative categories with equal frequency. 
The model uses judgments obtained when stimuli are 
presented with equal frequency to predict the judgments 
when stimuli are presented with unequal frequencies. 
These data are also used to evaluate the weighted-mean 
model for adaptation level. It is concluded that category 
judgments are more adequately explained by the range- 
frequency theory than by the theory of adaptation 
level.—Journal abstract. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


2091. Eisler, Hannes. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) The 
connection between magnitude and discrimination scales 
and direct and indirect scaling methods. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(3), 271-289.—An analysis of the method of 


` paired comparisons shows that 2 cases, the 2nd char- 


acterized by log-normal distributions and Weber's law 
for subjective continua, are fundamentally indistin- 
uishable. The 2nd case produces a log-arithmetic 
interval scale of subjective. magnitude. It is demon- 
strated that the difference between discrimination scales 
according to the Ist case and from category rating 15 
due to the difference between intra- and interindividual 
variability yielding different Weber functions. (47 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2092. Hsin, Chih-hua. Some questions on the statis- 
tics used in psychological research. Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 178-184.—Discussion of the 
elementary concepts of descriptive and inferential sta- 
tistics, I. D. London. \ 

2093. Jaspen, Nathan. (New York U.) A subroutine 
to refine the inverse of a matrix. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 873-876.—The 
subroutine is detailed that checks to prevent further 
iteration when the process is divergent or a stable 
inverse is attained.— W. Coleman. 
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2094. Sjöberg, Lennart. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) А 
study of four methods for scaling paired comparisons 
data. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(3), 
173-185.—An experiment of paired comparisons of 9 
lotteries is reported. Ratings were also made of 
apparent magnitude of difference in each pair. Con- 
ventional techniques as well as the author's corre- 
lational scaling method were applied on paired compar- 
isons data. Ratings were analyzed according to succes- 
sive intervals scaling. Nonlinear relations between scales 
were found. Dispersion terms from correlational scaling 
aay with those from the analysis of ratings.—Journal 
abstract. 


Experimental Design 


2095. Wherry, Robert J., Naylor, James C., Wherry, 
Robert J., Jr., & Fallis, Robert F. (Ohio State 
U.) Generating multiple samples of multivariate data 
with arbitrary population parameters. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(3), 303-314.—A method of generating апу 
number of score and correlation matrices with arbitrary 
population parameters is described. Either Z scores or 
stanines are sampled from a normal population to 
represent factor scores by an IBM 1620 program. These 
are converted to variates from a population with an a 

riori factor structure. The effectiveness of the method 
is illustrated from research data. Some further modi- 
fications and uses of the method are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Formulas & Calculations 


2096. Cartwright, Desmond S. (U. Colorado) A 
note on some modifications of latent roots and vectors. 
Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 319-322.—When an arbi- 
trary positive scalar matrix is added to a correlation 
matrix the latent roots of the sum are equal to the 
corresponding roots of the correlation matrix plus an 
amount equal to the scalar number of the scalar matrix. 
The latent vectors of the sum are identical with those of 
the correlation matrix. An approximation to these 
relationships is suggested for the case in which the sum 
is of a correlation matrix and of a positive semidefinite 
diagonal matrix. The approximation is used to allow the 
solution of a characteristic problem for a correlation 
matrix with unities in the main diagonal to provide a 
family of solutions for the same correlation matrix. 
—Journal abstract. 

2097. Feldt, Leonard S. (State U. Iowa) The 
approximate sampling distribution of Kuder-Richardson 
reliability coefficient twenty. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 
357-370.—An approximation to the sampling distri- 
bution of Kuder-Richardson reliability formula 20 is 
derived, using its algebraic equivalent obtained through 
an items-by-subjects analysis of variance. The theo- 
retical distribution is compared to empirical estimates 
of the sampling distribution to assess how crucial 
certain assumptions are. The use of the theoretical 
distribution for testing hypotheses and deriving con- 
fidence intervals is illustrated. A table of equations for 
approximating 80, 90, and 95% confidence intervals is 
presented with N ranging from 40-500. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2098. Jaspen, Nathan. (New York U.) The cal- 
culation of probabilities corresponding to values of z, t, F, 
and chi-square. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(3), 877-880.—Various ways of normal- 
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izing the F ratio by transformation are presented. “А 
FORTRAN subroutine that can be used to find p, given 
Е, i, and j, is appended." — W. Coleman. 


Statistical Analysis 


2099. Billewicz, W. Z. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
efficiency of matched samples: An empirical investigation. 
Biometrics, 1965, 21(3), 623-644.—"'In medical, social, 
and psychological studies, experimental and control Ss 
are occasionally matched with respect to a number of 
characteristics associated with the variable under 
study." Matching is less efficient than covariance 
analysis on simple random samples if the dependent 
variable is quantitative, irrespective of whether the 
matching criteria are quantitative or qualitative. 
Relative efficiency is assessed on a series of experiments 
simulated on an electronic computer. Matc! ing is a 
useful technique with all-or-none dependent variables. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

2100. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) The 
average Spearman rank correlation when ties are present: 
T correction. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 377.—See 

И 

2101. Harper, А. E., Jr. (Ewing Christian Coll., 
Allahabad, India) Down with the validity coefficient. 
Journal of Vocational & Educational Guidance, 1965, 
11(3), 75-86.—The replacement of validity coefficients 
by expectancy tables is stressed. Correlational tech- 
poen are frequently misused o investigators because 
of failure of awareness of underlying assumptions, eg., 
homoscedasticity. Similarly, the standard error of 
measurement is recommended as a substitute for the 
usual reliability coefficient because of the formers 
geaen practicality and ease of interpretation. —W. L. 

ette, Jr. 

2102. Jennings, Earl. (U. Texas) Matrix formulas 
for part and partial correlation. Psychometrika, 1965, 
30(3), 353-356.—General formulas for part and partial 
correlation of any order are derived in terms of multiple 
correlation coefficients, standard partial regression 
weights, and validities. The relationship between part 
correlation and the "independent contribution of a 
predictor” is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2103. Levin, Joseph. (U. Tel-Aviv, Israel) Three- 
mode factor analysis. Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(6), 
442-452.—2 studies p y sn: Tucker's 3-mode factor 
analysis are reported. The ist is an analysis of semantic 
differential data. 4 scale factors and 4 concept factors 
were obtained. 1 S-type was obtained. It consisted of a 
core matrix linking the scale factors to the concept 
factors. The 2nd study is an analysis of an S- 
Inventory of Anxiousness. 3 situation factors and 3 
response factors were obtained. Also, 3 types were 
obtained, each consisting of a 3 x 3 matrix linking the 
response factors to the situation factors. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2104. Lord, Frederic M. (ETS, Princeton, N.J.) An 
empirical study of item-test regression. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(3), 373-376.—Certain questions about the 
shape of item-test regressions are answered on the basis 
of data obtained from 103,275 examinees. 10 of the 
regressions obtained are shown in illustrative plots. 
—Journal abstract. ү А 

2105. Lord, Frederic М. (ETS, Princeton, N.J.) A 

note on the normal ogive or logistic curve in item analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1965, 30(3), 371-372.—It is common to 
assume that the proportion of correct answers to an 
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item has a normal-ogive or logistic relationship to total 
test score. However, this is shown to be a mistaken and 
an undesirable notion.—Journal abstract. 

2106. Ogilvie, John C. Paired comparison models 
with tests for interaction. Biometrics, 1965, 21(3), 651- 
664.—Large inter-S variation suggests the use of more 
than | treatment for each S. However, time trends and 
complex residual treatment effects specific to certain 
treatment sequences suggests giving only a small 
number, e.g.,2 treatments to each S; several models are 
given for the analysis of such experiments. A mirror- 
drawing experiment with psychiatric patients provides a 
numerical example.—R. L. McCornack. 

2107. Yela, Mariano. (Madrid U., Spain) El análisis 
de varianza con frecuencias desproporcionadas. [Analysis 
of variance with disproportionate frequencies.] Revista 
de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1964, 19(75), 971- 
984.—When 2 or more variables occur, analysis of 
variance can be vp only when the frequencies 
are proportional. However, when the frequency is 
disproportionate to an insignificant degree, analysis of 
variance can be used with modifications. An intelligence 
test was administered to a group of girls and boys, 
12-13, of intermediate education. It was found that 
intelligence develops with age more precociously in 
girls, and then levels off.—J. E. Smith. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


2108. Baker, Frank B., & Martin, Thomas J. (U. 
Wisconsin) An IPL-V technique for simulation pro- 
p Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 
5(3), 859-865.—A pseudo-code system with executable 
or non-executable routines and an associated recursive 
interpreter are proposed to avoid having to write unique 
instructions to handle the between routine commu- 


D ters and the human 
mind. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966. xi, 301 р. 


2112. Green, Bert F., Jr. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Intelligence and computer simu- 
lation. Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1964, 27(1), 55-63.—Considers problems in 
computer simulation of intelligence. Intelligence must 
include verbal comprehension, fluency, perception, 
psychomotor coordination, number, memory, and 
reasoning. Studies bearing on computer performance in 
each of these areas are cited. The role of computers in 
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experimental tests of hypotheses about intelligence is 
discussed.— B. S. Aaronson. 

2113. Hartley, James. Linear and skip-branching 
programmes: А comparison study. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 320-328.— Results 
of a comparison between a skip-branching and a linear 
program designed to teach logarithms to secondary 
modern school pupils, indicated an initial superiority 
for the branching program, which disappeared on retest 
2 wk. later. Test and retest results of the branching 
program correlated significantly with intelligence; those 
of the linear program did not. Analysis showed that the 
branching program catered as well for lower ability 
pupils as did the linear, but that higher ability pupils 
profited more from the branching program. There was 
no difference between the times taken to work through 
the programs, but there was a difference in error-rate. 
Attitudes towards the 2 programs were similar: at Ist, 
highly favorable, but later, much: more neutral. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2114. Howat, Gordon M. (Aeronautical Lab., 
Cornell U.) Variables affecting the graduate assistant in 
a computer training position. Educational & Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 887-892.—6 graduate 
students required a mean of 3.7 mo. of practice before 
they were capable of programming in FORTRAN 
without help. Better work was accomplished when an 
experienced programmer was available for the students 
to consult even after they had learned to program. 
Suggestions are given for maintaining student interest in 
programming after they have developed reasonable 
proficiency.— W. Coleman. 

2115. Steinberg, Charles А. (Ampex Corp., Red- 
wood City, Calif.) A psychophysiological data recording 
and conversion system. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1964, 118(1), 77-84.—Describes an instru- 
mentation system for recording and converting psycho- 
physiological data into digital form for entry into a 
general purpose digital computer for automatic quanti- 
tative analysis. New insights into brain and nervous 
system function can be provided by such systems.—B. 

. Aaronson. 

E 2116. Weldon, Roger J. (U. Arizona) A general 
purpose program for the analysis of variance. Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 10(4), 481-484.—A. description of a 
computer program for analysis of variance. Actual 
characteristics of the program are related to 3 purposes: 
handling a variety of problems so that a train of 
different problems can be handled by 1 deck in a single 
pass through the computer; having à program powerful 
in the sense that it is able to compute the large number 
of interaction sources that develop as factors increase, 
without itself becoming unduly large; making the task 
of the user as simple as possible.—G. F. Wooster. 


TESTING 


2117. Eckenrode, Robert T. Time efficiency of pref- 
erence scaling methods. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(2), 507-514.—The time required by judges to 
complete the recording of their preferences among a 
series of items was measured in several situations. In an 
experiment concerning the judgment of the relative 
value of 6 weapon system criteria, time was measured 
on the recording of judgments by the following 
methods: ranking, rating, 3.versions of paired compar- 


: isons, and a method of successive comparisons. In a 2nd 


experiment on judging 6 weapon system criteria, and a 
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3rd on 6 manager characteristics, similar time data were 
collected by all methods but successive comparisons. In 
a 4th experiment, time data were collected on recording 
preferences for fruits, vegetables, colors, and vacation 
areas when 6, 10, 20, and 30 of each were ranked, and 
when paired comparisons was used for 6, 10, and 20 of 
each. Ranking consistently is by far the most efficient of 
the methods tested for recording such preferences, and, 
as previously reported research has shown, can yield 
preference scales similar to the other methods.—Journal 
abstract. 

2118. Ganguly, D., & Majumdar, P. K. On aptitude 
testing: I. Age scale versus grade scale. Council of Social 
& Psychological Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1965, No. 
4, 1-5.—Studies revealed that the use of grade-norms 
rather than age-norms is more effective in testing 
aptitude.—J. A. Lucker. 

2119. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) The social 
desirability variable: Implications for test reliability and 
validity. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(3), 745-756.—It was hypothesized that high 
social desirability (SD) responders would provide more 
valid and reliable test records. “The Adjective Check 
List (ACL) was administered to 44 college males 
followed by negative information relevant to S's age 
group. Upon readministration of the ACL, it was found 
that the prediction of a more negative ACL-2 self- 
description for high abasing Ss was supported for high 
SD Ss only; the reverse relationship held for low SD 
Ss."—W. Coleman. 

2120. Kipnis, David, & Wagner, Carl. The inter- 
action of personality and intelligence in task performance. 
Educational Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3)* 
731-744.—Task motivation may account for the in- 
teractions between a measure of persistence and per- 
formance. Unlike a previous study by Kipnis, task 
difficulty did not appear to be a useful moderator 
variable.— W. Coleman. 

2121. Mattson, Dale. (U. Washington) The effects 
of guessing on the standard error of measurement and the 
reliability of test scores. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 727-730.—Formulas are 
presented to serve as a model for clarifying the 
relationship of guessing to the standard error of 
measurement and reliability. Empirical evidence is still 
needed. This could be obtained “Бу administering a well 
constructed standardized test to similar groups using 
forms which have been modified as to the number of 
alternatives. — W. Coleman. 

2122. Millman, Jason; Bishop, Carol H., & Ebel, 
Robert. (Cornell U.) An analysis of test-wiseness. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 
707-726.—" The analysis of test-wiseness proposed in 
this paper is intended to serve as a framework to study 
its importance. If it does make a significant difference, it 
would be desirable to seek ways to reduce differences in 
test-wiseness among examinees in order to provide more 
valid estimates of their actual abilities and achievement 
levels." —W. Coleman. 

2123. Raju, Nambury S., & Guttman, Isaiah. Cor- 
relation as a function of predictor score points. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 655- 
657.—The validity correlation between a quantitative 
predictor and a quantitative criterion is defined in terms 
of phi coefficients at each predictor cutting score point. 
Equations are derived showing that the covariance 
between the predictor and criterion equals the sum of 
covariances at each cutting score point.— W. Coleman. 
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2124. Secadas, Francisco. Los metodos psicometricos. 
[Psychometric methods.] Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1964, 19(75), 995-1024.— Stresses the fact that 
the knowledge gained from the use of psychometrics is 
in terms of the regularity and intensity of the event 
rather than of the nature of the event. Experiments 
illustrating the following psychometric methods are 
presented: the method of adjustment; the method of 
thresholds; the method of equivalent intervals; the 
constant method; the method of binary comparisons; 
the ranking method; the qualification method. The 
experiments are intended to show the sense of each 
method and its elaboration rather then to adhere strictly 
to psychometric exactness.—J. E. Smith. 

2125. Singh, B. The Bender-Gestalt Test as a group 
test. Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
8(1), 35-45.—Ss were 8 boys and 8 girls from age 
groups 6-11. In redrawing a design, “workover” 
increased with age; errors of rotation, regression, and 
distortion decreased with both MA and CA. No sex 
differences were observed.—N. M. Chansky. 

2126. Steininger, Marion. (Moravian Coll.) Situa- 
tional and individual determinants of attitude scale 
responses. Educational! & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(3), 757-765.—5 different characteristics of 
situations offering an opportunity to cheat were 
combined into 32 factorial situation descriptions. 
Various analyses were made of the data obtained from 
48 Ss. The results indicated that it is possible to 
systematically analyze the S-situation interactions in the 
measurement of attitudes.— W. Coleman. 

2127. Stodola, Quentin C. (Northern Michigan 
U.) Data | orem procedures to improve classroom 
testing. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(3), 885-886.—Data rocessing procedures are 
described for facilitating teachin. testing, re-teaching, 
and re-testing. “Experience with this approach iridicates 
that it is an effective aid to student learning."— W. 
Coleman. 


Test Construction 


2128. Troldahl, Verling C., & Powell, Fredric 
A. (Michigan State U.) A short-form dogmatism scale 
for use in field studies. Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 
211-215.—Rokeach recently introduced a theory about 
different styles of belief systems. The theory is an 
outgrowth of work on the Authoritarian Personality 
and has not been utilized much in field studies because 
the primary measuring instrument, the dogmatism scale, 
contains 40 items. In this article, shorter versions of the 
dogmatism scale, indicating which items should be used 
to maintain the reliability of the measuring instrument 
are recommended. The short forms were developed 
from data collected in 2 field studies.—Journal abstract. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


2129. Agrawal, K. G. (India International Cent., 
New Delhi) Reliability of Hindi Vocabulary test. 
Manas, 1965, 12(1), 1-3.—The Stanford-Binet Buddhi 
Parikshaa (Anushiilan), a vocabulary test, was adminis- 
tered to university teachers and high school students. 
The minimum scores in all groups were below. that 
required to pass the test. No word was correctly 
responded to by more than 88%. The validity of the test 
is questioned.—U. Pareek. 
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2130. Broota, K. D. A preliminary study of the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Indian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 39(2), 51-58.—The Indian adaptation (7 
cards) of the TAT was administered to 70 male 
overnment employees, and scored by Burt's method 
or Sen’s 15 traits. All traits except Ambition and Social 
Consciousness showed significant scorer-to-scorer 
reliabilities ranging from .44—.79. Cognitive traits gener- 
ally exhibited highest reliability, as distinguished from 
the conative and affective traits. Validity coefficients for 
12 of these traits against the mean rating by 2 superior 
officers were consistently high, except for Emotionality, 
Assertiveness, and Maturity. The judge-to-judge cor- 
relation of these ratings ranged from .37-.79, again 
being highest on the average for the cognitive traits.—J. 
T. Cowles. 

2131. Caputo, Daniel V., Plapp, Jon M., Hanf, 
Constance, & Anzel, Anne S. (U. Washington) The 
validity of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) employing projective and behavioral criteria. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 
829-848.—Nursing students were used as Ss in a study 
to assess the validity of the EPPS. “2 groups were 
differentiated on the basis of EPPS scores and then 
tested on 3 behavioral and projective measures. It was 
predicted that differences between groups on the EPPS 
should also be found on the other measures, and the 
EPPS need scores should show higher correlations with 
corresponding than with non-corresponding scores on 
the other measures. Essentially negative findings cast 
doubt on the validity of the EPPS, although some 
support was obtained for need autonomy. Methodo- 
logical problems were discussed."— W. Coleman. 

2132. Fukada, Nahiko; Vahar, Mall, & Holowinsky, 
Ivan Z. (Doshisha Women's Coll, Kyoto, Japan) 
Qualitative interpretation of Draw-A-Person reproduc- 
tions by Japanese children. Training School Bulletin, 
1965, 62(3), 119-125.— This brief survey of the Japanese 
DAP productions was undertaken io compare the 
Japanese modifications of the WISC, the Binet, and 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man tests with each other and 
with the original norms as established by Goodenough 
and used in the U.S. Findings indicate that both 
versions of the DAP correlate quite well with each 
other. Qualitative interpretations of the drawings reveal 
many possible cultural influences.—Journal abstract. 

2133. Golias, George A., & Roback, Howard 
B. (Hawthornden State Hosp., Northfield, О.) IES 
Arrow-Dot performance of institutionalized delinquents 
and adolescent patients in a mental ital. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 561-562. — The Dombrose 
and Slobin IES Arrow-Dot test was administered to 20 
institutionalized female delinquents and 20 female 
adolescents institutionalized in a mental hospital. As the 
2 groups differed significantly in impulse control 
(Р < .01) and Ego strength (Р < .05), the claims of the 
test authors are generally supported.— Journal abstract. 

, 2134. Grossberg, John M., & Wilson, Helen K. (San 
Diego State Coll., Calif.) A correlational comparison of 
the Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey Schedule and Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale. Behaviour Research & Therapy. 
1965, 3(2), 125-128.—The Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey 
Schedule (FSS) and ЧҮП. MA scale were given to 203 
male and 302 female college students. The correlation of 
0.46 between total FSS and MA scale indicated that 
while both tests appear to be measuring certain behav- 
ioral characteristics in common, they could not be used 
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interchangeably. Intercorrelations among MA scale and 
the 6 FSS subscales are presented, along with their 
means and SD.—Journal abstract. 

2135. Hammill, Donald, & Irwin, Orvis C. (Temple 
U.) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test as a measure of 
intelligence for mentally subnormal children. Training 
School Bulletin, 1965, 62(3), 126.—The performance of 
mentally subnormal children on the PPVT and the RSB 
was compared. Particular attention was paid to 3 
factors: educational level, diagnostic category, and 
chronological age. The 2 measures were found to be 
sufficiently related on all pertinent variables for sub- 
normal children in general, but some question was 
raised regarding the equivalency of the tests for several 
educable age groups.—Journal abstract. 

2136. Jalota, S. (U. Gorakhpur, India) A study of 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory (in Hindi and 
Punjabi versions). Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 
2(1), 29-30.—Construction of Hindi and Punjabi ver- 
sions of the MPI with validation scores is presented. 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

2137. Jensen, Arthur R. Scoring the Stroop Test. 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(5), 398-408. 
—“A modified version of the Stroop Test was admin- 
istered to over 400 university students. All Ss received 1 

retest; 50 Ss were tested 10 times at approximately 1-day 
intervals, The basic Stroop scores (time taken for each 
of the 3 cards) were entered into 11 different scoring 
formulas reported in the literature. The scores were 
factor analyzed and it was found that only 3 factors 
emerged: (1) color-naming, (2) interference, and (3) 
speed. Thus, it is possible to reduce the redundancy in 
Stroop scoring formulas to only 3 scores. Normative 
statistics and test-retest reliability estimates were given 
for all 14 Stroop scores, and recommendations con- 
cerning the use of particular scores were made.” —G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

2138. Kaback, Goldie R. (City Coll., U. New 
York) A comparison of WAIS, Binet, and WISC test 
results of mentally retarded young adults born in New 
York City and Puerto Rico. Training School Bulletin, 
1965, 62(3), 108-112.—A comparison was made 
between the results of tests initially administered to 39 
New York City born and to 15 Puerto Rico born when 
admitted to classes for the mentally retarded in the New 
York City schools and the results obtained when these 
same individuals were 17-20 yr. of age enrolled in a 
‘special training school. In general, the Puerto Rican 
group scored higher on both the initial and the later 
tests administered. The results raise questions as to 
whether current tests of intellectual performance are 
suitable for groups not originally represented in the 
standardization procedures of such tests.—Journal 
abstract. n 

2139. Mukherjee, Bishwa Nath. (Indiana U.) 
Achievement motivation and goal-setting behaviour in the 
classroom. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 

1965, 35(3), 286-293.—Demonstrates the construct 
validity of a forced-choice Sentence Completion Test 
(SCT) as a measure of achievement motivation. 4 
hypotheses derived from McClelland’s studies on 
achievement motivation and level of aspiration were 
tested. Excepting 1, all the hypotheses were confirmed. 
Ss with high scores on SCT showed more positive goal 
discrepancy scores. A multivariate test of analysis of 
variance also revealed a significant over-all difference 
. between high and low n Ach groups on 3 different 
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measures derived from estimated, aspired, and actual 
scores on 3 psychology quizzes given to 85 college 
freshmen. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2140. Paff, G. Ergebnisse zur Anwendung des Figure- 
Reasoning Tests. [Results with the application of the 
Figure-Reasoning Test.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1965, 
9(3), 115-120.—The Figure-Reasoning Test was tested 
for reliability and validity as an intelligence measure. 
The Ss tested were controlled for age, education and 
occupation.— P. J. Volkert. 

2141. Pandey, Jagdish. Hindi adaptation of Brown- 
Holtzman's Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
(SSHA). Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 2(1), 53- 
58.—'...the results obtained on discrimination power 
of each item and the results on internal consistency 
suggested that most of the items of the questionnaire 
which discriminated were contributing to an internally 
consistent total score too.” Further work is suggested. 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

2142. Raychaudhuri, M., & Майга, Amal К. Devel- 
opmental parallels in the Rorschach responses: An 
approach to the test validation. Council of Social & 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1965, No. 5, 
1-7.—The results of this study with 60 adolescents are 
consistent with those of earlier developmental Ror- 
schach studies, (16 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

2143. Rorer, Leonard G., & Goldberg, Lewis 
R. Acquiescence in the MMPI? Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 801-817.—**Reversals 
(logical contradictories) were written for all MMPI 
items. Responses of an experimental group given the 
original MMPI and the reversed MMPI were compared 
with those of a control group given the original MMPI 
twice. The results indicate that ‘acquiescence response 
style’ can be of no more than trivial importance in 
determining responses to the MMPI."—W, Coleman. 

2144. Zung, William W., Richards, Carolyn B., & 
Short, Marvin J. Self-Rating Depression Scale in an 
outpatient clinic: Further validation of the SDS. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 508-515,—Out- 
patients of a psychiatric clinic were studied with respect 
to their scores on the Self-Rating Depression Scale 
(SDS), MMPI, clinical diagnoses, and their correla- 
tions. Mean SDS index for outpatients diagnosed as 
depressive reactions was 64. Mean indices for out- 
patients with anxiety reactions, personality disorders, 
and transient situational adjustment reaction were 54, 
55, and 53, respectively. Critical items on the SDS for 
differentiating the depressive reaction group from the 
other diagnostic groups appear to be quantitatively that 
of: depressed affect, psychomotor retardation, dis- 
satisfaction, crying spells, sleep disturbance, and irrita- 
bility. Analysis of variance of the mean MMPI D scale 
scores differentiated the depressive and anxiety reaction 
groups at the 0.05 level of significance, while analysis of 
the SDS indices differentiated them at the 0.01 level of 
significance, suggesting that it may be a more sensitive 
measure for this purpose.—Journal summary. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


TECHNIQUES 


2145. Friedman, Neil; Kurland, Daniel, & Rosenthal, 
Robert. (Harvard U.) Experimenter behavior as an 
unintended determinant of experimental results. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
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29(4), 479-490,—Sound motion pictures were made of 
19 Es conducting a person perception experiment with 
53 Ss. Ss' task was to rate the degree of success or 
failure of people pictured in photos. From some of the 
Ss, Es had been led to expect ratings of success and 
from some ratings of failure. Actually, Ss were assigned 
at random to the "success-perceiving" or “failure- 
perceiving" group. Es showed significant behavioral 
variation in the way in which they conducted the 
experiment. Es whose experimental behavior reflected 
greater interpersonal involvement or warmth obtained 
ratings of the photos as more. successful. Es whose 
experimental behavior reflected a greater task orien- 
tation, greater competence, and a more professional 
manner obtained ratings significantly more in accord- 
ance with their expectancy, regardless of the particular 
nature of that expectancy. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2146. Lockard, Robert B. (U. Washington) Some 
ео! factors about light in animal research. 
Perceptuai & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 575-579. 
—Animal research has adopted no standards for 
lighting practices. 1 consequence is that light intensity is 
either unreported or often improperly measured, even in 
experiments primarily dana ss light. This article 
tells how to measure and report light intensity and 
discusses the relative advantages of different kinds of 
light sources and lighting geometry.—Journal abstract. 

2147. Rosenthal, Robert; Kohn, Paul; Greenfield, 
Patricia M., & Carota, Noel. (Harvard U.) Data 
desirability, experimenter expectancy, and the results of 
psychological research. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 20-27.—19 male Es employing a 
Taffel-type task conducted a verbal conditioning experi- 
ment with 60 female Ss. # the Es were led to expect 
their Ss to show verbal conditioning, and % were led to 
expect no verbal conditioning. / the Es in each of these 
groups were led to feel that it would be desirable if their 

s showed conditioning, and %& were led to feel that it 
would be undesirable. Those Es who (1) both wanted 
and expected, and (2) neither wanted nor expected their 
Ss to show increased use of 1 and WE pronouns 
obtained significant conditioning (p — .001). Those Es 
who (3) wanted but did not expect, and (4) expected but 
did not want increased use of | and WE pronouns 
obtained no significant conditioning (p = 1.00), Ss high 
in need for social approval arrived earlier at the site of 
the experiment, were less “aware” of the contingency, 
but were no more likely to show conditioning. Ss' 
ratings of Es' behavior during the experiment showed 
significant differences between Es in different exper- 
imental conditions, between Es who were Ist vs. later 
born, and between Es who were high vs. low in need for 
social approval.—Journal abstract. 

2148. Willems, E. P. (Rice U.) An ecological orien- 
tation in psychology. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 
11(4), 317-343.—A defense for study of the individual 
in natural rather than contrived experimental sur- 
roundings. 5 dimensions of ecological study are con- 
trasted with controlled experimentation: (1) investigator 
function, (2) techniques, (3) behavioral units, (4) 
concepts, and (5) information yielded.—N. M. Chansky. 


APPARATUS . 


2149. Bass, Willard C. The silicon controlled rectifier 
as a switching device in operant-conditioning experiments. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 
8(6), 445-446. 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


2150. Davies, John M., & Levine, Arthur. (Pio- 
neering Res. Div, USA Natick Lab., Natick, 
Mass.) Infrared image-converter method of observing 
eye motion in flash blindness ex] ts. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1965, 55(12), 1670-1671. 
—An infrared image converter is proposed for ob- 
serving eye motion in experiments in which the opto- 
kinetic nystagmic reflex motion is used to indicate 
recovery of vision after flash blinding. Illumination is 
provided by an incandescent lamp with a filter which 
transmits only above 0.9 microns. | experiment was 
performed on a single human S, using a photoflash 
lamp for the blinding light and a faint moving light for 
the test pattern. For exposures up to 0.017 J cm ° the 
duration of blindness increased linearly with exposure, 
The durations determined by the S and by the O agreed 
very well.—Journal abstract. 

2151. Forgus, Ronald H., & Taylor, Jerome. (УА 
Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Measurement of heart rate activity 
in two different recording and ramum systems. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 665-666. 
—Heart rate, measured by the Stoelting Polygraph and 
the Offner Dynograph systems, under varying levels of 
activation showed virtually no difference between 
systems. Method of transduction also made little 
ifference, for short periods of recording.—Journal 
abstract. 

2152. Hendry, Derek P. (U. Maryland) A central 
probability-generating station. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 447-449. 

2153, Kaplan, Michael, & Loesch, Richard V. (U. 
Colorado) Use of telemetry to compare dog ECGs under 
routine and test environments. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 429-430.—Use of telemetry to 
compare dog ECGs transmitted from routine and test 
environments in the laboratory is considered. Several 
technical telemetry problems relating to the procedure 
are noted and their solution. described.—Journal 
abstract. £ 

2154. Macchitelli, Frank J., & Montanarelli, 
Nicholas, Jr. (USA Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) A simple 
chronic cortical electrode for the monkey. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 436. 

2155. Makarov, P. O., & Svyataya, L. P. (Lenin- 
grad State U., USSR) Adekvatometriya obonyatel'nogo 
analizatora cheloveka. [Adequatometry of the olfactory 
analyzer in man.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(6), 1093-1098. 
—An Uu igo was constructed which accurately 
controlled the concentration of olfactory substance, 
quantity introduced into the S's nose, speed of the 
olfactory flow, and duration of its action on olfactory 
epithelia. Response of the olfactory analyzer to ade- 
quate stimulation was demonstrated to be subject to the 
same роса Operative іп the responses of other 
analyzers.—/. D. London. 

2156. .Masterson, Fred A. (Princeton U.) Yoked 
control without a duplicate apparatus: A se record- 
pagna system. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 395-396. 

2157. Polidora, V. J. (U. Wisconsin) A rigid, trans- 
parent manipulandum for visual ys. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 625-020 Commercially 
available glass coated with a transparent, electrically 
conductive surface can be used as a nonmoving 
manipulandum in front of visual displays. Window- 
touching responses are recorded with a contact relay 


circuit.—Journal abstract. 
2158. Pournelle, Mary B., & Rumbaugh, Duane 
modified Wisconsin 


M. {San Diego State Coll.) A 
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General Test Apparatus for use with a variety of small 
primates. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
489-490.—Modifications of a Wisconsin General Test 
Apparatus are discussed which compensated for differ- 
ences in strength and dexterity among 3 groups of 
primates: the golden marmoset (Leontideus rosalia), 
cotton-topped tamarin (Saguinius oedipus), and squirrel 
monkey (Saimiri sciureus). Stereometric problem 
objects were rendered immobile on the stimulus tray by 
use of imbedded magnets and steel plates. S’s choice of 
objects was indicated by touching, not displacing, 
objects. Sucrose pellets served as incentives, were 
dispensed by use of a pag dispenser, and were 
delivered into S's cage so that they could be picked up 
or licked up by Ss,—Journal abstract. 

2159. Rilling, Mark, & McDiarmid, Colin. (Indiana 
U.) A transient suppression guide. Journal of the Exper- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 415-418. 

2160. Sawyer, Jack, & Friedell, Morris F. (О. 
Chicago) The interaction screen: An operational model 
for experimentation on interpersonal behavior. Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 10(4), 446-460.—To provide an experi- 
mental situation in which research on interpersonal 
behavior can be both general and definitive, the authors 
defined 4 criteria—standardization, generality, control 
and motivation—which needed to be met and consider- 
ation of which led to the construction of the Interaction 
Screen. This is an electronic system consisting of 5 
major components: 2 consoles, I operated by each S in 
interaction with the other S; an E’s console for 
monitoring Ss’ interaction; a control unit for altering 
the response possibilities open to the Ss; a card punch 
that records all interaction by both Ss. The apparatus 
defines a complex, flexible, objective situation which 
promotes the 4 criteria, The Interaction Screen is 
analyzed with respect to experimental procedure for its 
use, operationalization of prominent interpersonal and 
situational variables, and research potentialities de- 
signed into the Screen.—G. F. Wooster. 1 

2161. Sutton, D., & Burt, G. S. (Arizona State 
U.) A multiple stimulus programming system. Journal of 
the. Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 
437-438. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
THEORIES 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


2162. Banerjee, D., Majumdar, R., & Lahiri, B. A 
comparative study of two psychophysical methods 
involving linear estimations. Council of Social & Psycho- 
logical Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1965, No. 4, 12-16. 
—The findings suggest that the Method of Repro- 
duction appears to be more convenient, especially when 
applied to the problems of linear estimations, than the 
Method of Minimal Changes.—J. A. Lucker. 

2163. Holmberg, Lennart. (Lund U., Sweden) Dis- 
continuity in the subjective scale of color saturation as a 
result of a shift of instruction. Psychological Research 
Bulletin, 1965, 5(3), 2-8.—In a psychophysical ratio 
setting experiment on color saturation it was shown that 
the instruction to the S was critical for the shape of the 
R-S function 2 halfsetting experiments. with different 
instructions were performed in balanced order on 10 Ss. 
1 instruction favored the conception of saturation as a 
dilution with white light, the other as addition of color 
to white light. In the former case the S was thought to 
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use the upper end of the stimulus scale as a reference 
point, in the latter case the lower end. The investigation 
showed that the 2 instructions per se did not produce 
different results, but the order between them was more 
critical. Shift from 1 to the other had a certain effect in 
1 direction, but not in the other. It was also shown that 
the mathematical model for the function was an 
exponential function rather than the usual power 
function.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


2164. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. ( 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXI. Psychological 
Index, No. 17, 1910. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(2), 587-590.—102 references to work in perception 
are listed alphabetically. 

2165. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. Н. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXII. Psychological 
Index, No. 18, 1911. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(2), 667-670.—Alphabetical listing of 104 items on 
perception appearing in this volume. 

2166. Gescheider, George A. (U. Virginia) Cuta- 
neous sound localization. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 617-625.—Cutaneous sound 
localization when stimuli were delivered to the skin 
through a pair of vibrators was compared with auditory 
localization when stimuli were presented through ear- 
phones. Auditory localization was more precise for 
random noise bursts than for low-frequency tones. 
Cutaneous localization, however, was as accurate for 
the tone as for the noise stimuli, Comparisons between 
modalities revealed that cutaneous localization of low 
tones was a great deal more precise than auditory 
localization of low tones. Localization of noise bursts, 
however, was slightly more accurately performed by the 
ears than by the skin, as was the case with 1-msec clicks. 
Independent manipulation of intensity- and temporal- 
difference cues revealed that auditory localization was 
influenced by both types of cue. Cutaneous localization 
was found to depend: mainly on intensity differences. 
Small time-difference effects were observed, however, 
and were found to depend on the locus of stimu- 
lation.—Journal abstract. 

2167. Lie, Ivar. (U. Oslo, Norway) Reward and 
punishment: A determinant in figure-ground perception? 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(3), 186- 
194.—In a repetition of D. М. Jackson's experiment (see 
29:5109) only ¥ of 32 Ss reported previously rewarded 
profiles more often than punished ones. Postexperi- 
mental interviews suggest that the effect may depend 
upon whether or not the S grasps the purpose of the 
experiment. Another alternative to the original inter- 
pretation, based on the concept of "autism," is that 
rewarded profiles are reported more frequently because 
they are learned better than the punished profiles. A 
2nd experiment supports the assumption that the profile 
of a reversible pair which is learned most completely is 
also the one reported most frequently in the post- 
training series. The appropriateness of the experimental 
design for the study of figure-ground perception is 
questioned.—Journal abstract. 

2168. Minard, James G., Bailey, Daniel E., & 
Wertheimer, Michael. (U. Pittsburgh Med. Sch.) Mea- 
surement and conditioning of perceptual defense, response 
bias, and emotionally biased r nition. Journal о, 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 661-668. 
—Logically, perceptual defense (PD—as defined by 
Brown, a systematic relationship between stimulus 
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emotionality and the ease of recognition of stimuli) 
might be due to verbal response bias or to variables 
which inevitably cause verbal response bias. In conflict 
with this interpretation, significant PD was found, in 
both males and females, in the absence of response bias 
in any of the measures used. Alternative interpretations 
are suggested. Some PD is readily created by verbal 
conditioning, but eliminated by a complex correction 
for several response tendencies. Another form of PD 
(emotionally biased recognition) is neither readily 
created by verbal conditioning nor eliminated by the 
corrections, Results have implications for PD research 
and for verbal conditioning studies. (32 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2169. Natsoulas, Thomas. (U. California, Davis) 
Converging operations for per: defense, Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1965, 64(6), 393-401.—Discusses some 
recent experimental attempts to provide converging 
operations for a concept of perceptual defense. For 
present purposes, perceptual defense is defined as a 
relative failure of perception per se due to the emotional 
character of the stimulus. Éxperiments are evaluated 
and discussed mainly in terms of their ability to 
eliminate as an explanation the response-bias hypothesis 
for differential accuracy between neutral and emotional 
words. In addition, following Blum, a stimulus-effect 
hypothesis is described and applied; all the experiments 
discussed require, if differences in accuracy of recog- 
nition are to be attributed to perceptual variation, 
converging нон, to eliminate this hypothesis. It is 
argued as well that the search for converging b eoi 
for perceptual defense has implications for methodology 
in other areas of perception. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2170. Snyakin, P. С. (Inst. Normal & Pathological 
Physiology, USSR Acad. Med. Sci, Moscow) K 
voprosu o razvitii vzaimosvyazi glaznogo i kozh 
svetovospriyatiya u cheloveka. [On the problem of the 
development of the interrelationship of ocular and 
dermal photoreception.] Byulleten’ Eksperimental'noi 
Biologii i Meditsiny, 1964, 58(8), 16-21.—A report of 
the special studies made of Roza Kuleshova's ability to 
discriminate print, forms, colors, etc. through her 
fingers. The author advances the hypothesis that the 
basis of dermal photoreception is photochemical, 
involving the carotinoids in the horny layer of the 
po skin and also the conditioning processes.—/. D. 

оп. 


Illusion 


2171. Haines, James R., Santos, John F., & Farrow, 
Bobby J. (Menninger-Found., Topeka, Kan.) Stability 
of the autokinetic phenomenon. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 394. 

2172. Levy, Paul, & Lang, Peter J. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Activation, control, and the spiral aftermove- 
ment. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 
3(1), 105-112.—60 college students were selected on the 
basis of anxiety and impulsivity questionnaires. They 
were then tested for duration of the spiral after- 
movement and resting cardiac rate. Longer after- 
movements were found for high-anxious Ss than for 
low-anxious Ss; impulsive students showed sharter 

aftermovements than nonimpulsives. Aftermovement 
duration was significantly related to ап interaction 
between heart rate and heart-rate variability. It was 
concluded that individual differences in the aftermove- 
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ment are explained in part by different levels of 
activation and control, as these constructs are assessed 
through personality questionnaires and by cardio- 
vascular activity. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2173. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) New illusory 
effect of the Müller-Lyer figure. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 119-123.—A group of 18 Ss 
instructed to equate the center points (apexes) of the 
Müller-Lyer arrowheads in the conventional manner 
was compared to groups instructed to pre the tips 
(upper or lower points). The upper- and lower-point 
groups exhibited a reversal of the usual direction of 
initial error and of the direction of change in magnitude 
of error as a function of trials. This finding is not 
consistent with the satiational interpretation of the 
usual decrements to the Müller-Lyer obtained with 
instructions to equate the apexes of the arrows. 
Attention is drawn to the alternative interpretation of 
these decrements as habituatory decrements.—Journa/ 
abstract. 


Time 


2174. Friel, Charles M., & Lhamon, William 
T. Gestalt study of time estimation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 603-606.—In order to investigate the 
relationship between the temporal proximity of associa- 
tional processes and the experience of time, 40 male Ss 
were asked to reproduce a series of 1-тіп time intervals 
in which they wrote down words input to them at 
various rates. ⁄ the group was given nonsense syllables 
and the other ! was i dure words with high associational 
value. Ss who heard nonsense syllables gave progres- 
sively shorter estimates of the 1-тїп interval as the rate 
of input of these stimuli was increased. However, Ss 
who heard words with high associational value showed 
no difference in their time estimates as the rate of input 
was increased. The study suggests that time estimates 
are in part a function of the frequency of associational 
processes initiated during a given temporal duration. 
—Journal abstract. 

2175. Hawkins, Nancy E., & Meyer, Merle 
E. (Whitman Coll.) Time perception of short intervals 
during finished, unfinished and empty task situations. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 473-474.— This 
investigation studied the effect of finished, unfinished 
and empty task situations in the perception of 3 short 
time intervals for men and women. The major results 
show that Ss tend to overestimate time when they arc 
unoccupied and underestimate time when they arc 
occupied. Significant differences occurred between the 3 
short intervals of time as well as between all inter- 
actions. No sex differences were found between the total 
responses, however, men estimated time better and 
yomo were influenced more by the tasks.—Journal 

stract. 


VISION 


2176. Boynton, Robert M., Scheibner, Horst; Yates, 
Terry, & Rinalducci, Edward. (U. Rochester) Theory 
and experiments concerning the heterochromatic thresh- 
old-reduction factor (HTRF). Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1965, 55(12), 1672-1685. 

2177. Glezer, V. D. O fiziol om soderzhanii 
poniatiia *'zritel'nyi obraz.” [Physiological meaning of 
the term "visual image."] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(5), 869-877.—Attempts to 
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explain the term on the basis of Pavlovian teaching and 
modern information theory. Visual image is formed also 
on the basis of different perceptual elements but these 
elements are very complex and perceived in terms of the 
whole past experience.—A. Cuk. 

2178. Gould, John D., & Schaffer, Amy. (IBM 
Watson Res. Cent., Yorktown Heights, N.Y.) Partial 
visual feedback of component motions as a function of 
difficulty of motor control. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 565-569.—This research 
studied the interrelations of visual perception and 
movement. Closed-circuit television techniques allowed 
the joint action of S's hand, control instrument, and 
operational effects to be visually fed back singly or in 
various combinations. 2 levels of difficulty of each of 
the 3 task components res onsible for the 3 types of 
visual feedback were varied independently of feedback 
in a task where S steered a ball through a maze. Results 
showed vision of the tool to be most important followed 
by vision of operational effects and hand-arm move- 
ments. No significant difference was found on the 
task-difficulty variable which may have influenced the 
absence of a significant interaction between type of 
visual feedback and movement difficulty. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2179. Hay, John C., & Pick, Herbert L., Jr. (Smith 
Coll. Visual and proprioceptive adaptation to optical 
displacement of the visual stimulus. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 150-158.— The effects of 
long-term optical displacement of the visual stimulus 
were measured in a wide variety of sensory co- 
ordinations. The pattern of changes observed indicated 
that a transient adaptation in the proprioceptive system 
is succeeded by a stable adaptation in the visual system. 
It was found that viewing the whole body during optical 
displacement, rather than just a part of it, serves to 
induce the visual adaptation.—Journal abstract. 

2180. Johnston, Dorothy M. (Boeing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.) A preliminary report of the effect of smoking on 
size of visual fields. Life Sciences, 1965, 4(22), 2215- 
2221.—An роти study has been made to deter- 
mine what effect no smoking or reduced smoking has 
on size of visual fields, and what effect smoking has on 
size of the visual field of a nonsmoker. Results of this 
investigation indicate that size of visual fields of 
habitual smokers who reduced or abstained from 
smoking for 2 wk. expanded 16% to 85% with a mean 
increase of 36%. The field of the nonsmoker decreased 


. 26% after smoking for 2 wk.—S. В. Coslett. 


2181. Rock, Irvin; Mack, Arien; Adams, Laurence, & 
Hill, A. Lewis. (Yeshiva U.) Adaptation to contra- 
dictory information from vision and touch. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(10), 435-436.—Is proprioceptive infor- 
mation the source of adaptation to optically distorted 
visual stimulation? In an experiment where the only 
information as to optical minification of size is given by 
touch, there is no change in the visual perception of 
size. Rather the judgment of size via touch undergoes a 
transformation.—Journal abstract. 

2182. Stevens, Douglas A. & Wolff, Henry 
H. (Vanderbilt U.) Relationship of myopia to perform- 
ance on a test of leveling-sharpening. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 399-403.—29 members of an under- 
graduate psychology class (15 men and 14 women) were 
administered the Schematizing Test, a test of leveling- 
sharpening. Of this group, 12 were myopic while 17 had 
normal (emmetropic) vision. The emmetropes made 
significantly larger errors in judging the mean increment 
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of each Schematizing Test series than did the myopes. 
Point biserial correlations indicated a highly significant 
relationship between myopia and sharpening, especially 
for the females. Implications for the relationship of 
myopia and personality were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2183. Teghtsoonian, Martha, & Teghtsoonian, 
Robert. (Smith Coll.) Seen and felt length. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 465-466.—Apparent 
length of rods was scaled by a method of magnitude 
estimation. Os judged the rods on 2 occasions, once 
presented visually and again kinesthetically. Length 
seen and length felt are both related to physical length 
by a power function with an exponent of unity. 
—Journal abstract. 

2184. Vaughan, Herbert G., Jr., & Costa, Louis 
D. (Yeshiva U.) Application of evoked potential tech- 
niques to behavioral investigation. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1964, 118(1), 71-76.—The 
behavioral concomitants of evoked potential responses 
require extension of investigations to humans in order 
to be understood. The manner in which these behav- 
ioral concomitants are studied in the laboratory is 
described. A 2-flash stimulation technique has бет 
develo for assessing visual function in infants and 
other Ss where the standard examination is unreliable. 
Relation of visual evoked response to stimulus intensity, 
rod and cone vision, luminance, stimulus duration, and 
motor reaction time are reviewed.— B. S. Aaronson. 


Perception 


2185. Alluisi, Earl A., & Hall, Thomas J. (U. 
Louisville) Effects of a transphenomenal parameter on 
the visual perception of form. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(12), 543-544.—A transphenomenal parameter, based 
on the use of metric figures selected with a constrained 
sampling rule rather than a random rule, was found to 
increase response time significantly in a paper-and- 

neil figure-cancellation task. Response time also 
increased with increasing figure complexity, but was 
unaffected by changes in the size of the figure. Compari- 
son of these results with those of a prior study that 
differed only in terms of the choice situation presented S 
suggests that perceptual performance may be affected 
by an interaction of task variables with the physical 
parameters of form.—Journal abstract. 

2186. Baird, John C., & Vernon, C. Wayne. Binary 
estimation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 469-470. 
—A new psychophysical method was applied in 2 
experiments in which Ss used Aus decisions to 
estimate directly the position of a stimulus with respect 
to a specified physical scale. Linear functions were 
obtained for visual judgments of stimulus location and 
luminance.—Journal abstract. 

2187. Barrett, Gerald V., & Williamson, Thomas 
R. (Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Akron, O.) Judging 
with which eye one is viewing a three-dimensional scene. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 455-458.—15 Ss 
were asked to judge whether they were using either eye 
alone or both eyes while viewing a 3-dimensional scene. 
The judgments were made through an apparatus "which 
occluded vision in either eye without Ss' awareness. It 
was«found that while Ss could make the judgments 
above the chance level, they were in error on approxi- 
mately 30% of the trials.—Journal abstract. 

2188. Barton, Melvin I., Goodglass, Harold, & Shai, 
Amnon. (VA Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Differential recog- 
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nition of tachistoscopically presented English and Hebrew 
words in right and left visual fields. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 431-437.—In this study, the role of 
lateral cerebral dominance in the consistent finding of 
lower tachistoscopic thresholds in the right than in the 
left visual field for alphabetic material was tested for 
readers of Hebrew and English. 20 Israeli Ss were 
presented with Hebrew and English 3-letter words, 
printed vertically, through a monocular tachistoscope, 
displaced to left or right of fixation by 2°21’. 10 
American Ss were also tested for 3-letter English words, 
under similar conditions. Significantly lower thresholds 
in the right field were found for both groups and for 
both languages, despite the fact that Hebrew, unlike 
English, is read from right to left. These findings tend to 
support the hypothesis that alphabetic stimuli arriving 
in the major cerebral hemisphere are more readily 
recognized than similar stimuli arriving in the hemi- 
sphere contralateral to the language areas. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2189. Bower, T. G. (Harvard U.) Visual selection: 
Scanning vs. filtering. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 
561-562.—Ss were required to report whether 2 succes- 
sively presented lines of Os and Ds were same or 
different. In a pretest, failure to detect differences was a 
function of the position of the substitute letter, increas- 
ing with the distance of that letter from the left of the 
line. However, after training, it is the utility of a 

osition, the probability of its containing a substitute 
letter, and not position per se, which determines 
accuracy. This result, and the conditions of training 
which produced it, cast some doubt on theories which 
regard visual selection as a scanning process derived 
from overt eye-movements. A filter model seems more 
appropriate to the data.—Journal abstract. 

2190. Braine, Lila С. (George Washington U.) Dis- 
orientation of forms: An examination of Rock's theory. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, (17), 541-542.—Rock has 
suggested that recognition is facilitated when a form is 
oriented in conformity with the S's phenomenal frame 
of reference. Establishing a phenomenal frame of 
reference by informing Ss of the exact orientation in 
Which forms would appear did not, however, facilitate 
recognition in comparison with Ss informed merely that 
the forms would be disoriented.—Journal abstract. 

2191. Brownfield, Melvin K. (Bethany Nazarene 
Coll.) Sex and stimulus time differences in afterimage 
durations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
446.—30 Ss (4 male, % female) were each randomly 
presented 3 different durations (1, 3, and 5 sec.) of white 
light stimulus. Ss watched the afterimages in a dark 
after-field, and afterimage durations were recorded, A 
nonparametric median test yielded a significant sex 
difference in durations recorded. A possible explanation 
is offered for this difference. Analysis of variance 
showed no significant differences among the stimulus 
groups.—Author abstract. 

2192. Corah, Norman L. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Effects of the visual field upon perception of 
change in spatial orientation. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 598-601.— The study inves- 
tigated the effects of a frame and its orientation upon 

the perceived change in orientation of a rod target 
rotated at a speed below threshold for movement. 84 Ss 
were equally divided among 7 conditions. The results 
demonstrated that field structure was generally less 
important than starting position of the target. Change 
was more readily perceived when initial target position 
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was at the vertical than when it was tilted (p < .05). A 
tilted field with the target rotating away from the 
vertical produced the greatest lag in detection. The 
results are interpreted in terms of adaptation-level 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

2193. Dobronravov, S. N., & Fishelev, Ya. 
К. (Sverdlovsk Pedagogical Inst., USSR) O **kozhnom 
zrenii." [On “dermal vision."] Byulleten’ Eksperimen- 
tal'noi Biologii i Meditsiny, 1964, 58(8), 13-16.—In 
October, 1962, an investigation was made of the 
“dermal vision” of Roza Kuleshova who, when blind- 
folded, was found capable of identifying the color of 

ainted surfaces, reading printed matter, and determin- 
Ing the content of drawings and photographs solely by 
touch with her fingers. Results of a number of studies 
disprove the assumption that the phenomenon can be 
accounted for by postulating the existence of a 
heightened tactile and thermal sensitivity and confirm 
instead the hypothesis that the skin of her fingers is 
sensitive to photic stimuli.—4. D. London. 

2194. Flock, Howard R. (Dartmouth Coll.) Optical 
texture and linear perspective as stimuli for slant 
perception. Psychological Review, 1965, 72(6), 505-514. 
—Experiments critical of the effectiveness of variables 
of optical texture in evoking accurate judgments of slant 
are shown to be inappropriate, inadequate, or deficient. 
Experiments supporting linear perspective as a stimulus 
for slant are evaluated. The contention that perceived 
slant is a function primarily of linear perspective is 
shown to be oversimplified and hardly adequate to cope 
with the facts. Some aspects of Flock's theoretical 
model specifying optical stimuli for slant are dis- 
cussed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2195. Freeman, Robert B., Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Ecological optics and visual slant. Psychological 
Review, 1965, 72(6), 501-504.—Flock's "A Possible 
Optical Basis for Monocular Slant Perception" (see 
39:3407) is criticized as being a theory of stimuli rather 
than a theory of perception. To account for accurate 
monocular slant perception, the theory requires 9 
assumptions, including the unproved ability of the eye 
lo register random texture density. The alternative 
hypothesis is proposed that monocular visual slant is a 
function primarily of contour perspective which varies 
with the size, shape, and viewing distance, as well as 
slant, of plane surfaces.—Journal abstract. 

2196. Freeman, Robert B., Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Effect of size on visual slant. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 96-103.—2 experiments 
were conducted to determine the generality of the 
finding by Stavrianos that judged slant of plane 
rectangular figures varies directly with size. In Exp. 1, 
equal-slant contours were obtained from 54 under- 
graduate Ss for 14 rectangles whose lengths varied in 
equal log steps from 1.0 to 42.2 cm. with a reference 
stimulus of 7.5 cm. In Exp. II, 72 Ss were tested on 9 
rectangles varying linearly in 4-cm steps from 8 to 40 
cm., with a 24-cm reference. Observation was monoc- 
Шаг and under complete reduction conditions from a 
distance of 135 cm. The effect of size on judged slant 
was only partly reliable in Exp. I, but highly significant 
in Exp. H. The "size effect" was attributed to the 

perspective" cue to slant which was shown to varv 
with physical size as well as slant, and was probably 
more discriminable in the stimuli in Exp. II than in Exp. 
L.—Journal abstract. Y 

2197. Gogel, Walter 
Inst, FAA, Oklahoma 


C. (Civil Aeromedical Res. 
City, Okla.) Equidistance 
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tendency and its consequences: Problems in depth per- 
ception. Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1965, No. 
65-11, 13 p.—The tendency of objects or other inhomo- 
geneities in the field-of-view to appear at the same 
distance from each other is termed the equidistance 
tendency, its strength being inversely related to direc- 
tional separation. The evidence is reviewed for the 
existence of this tendency, and for its ability to modify 
the perceived depth resulting from size or stereoscopic 
cues. It is viewed as a disturbing factor in visual 
experimentation and as a necessary factor in the 
understanding of Emmert's law, the moon illusion, and 
similar phenomena. Several possible explanations for 
the equidistance tendency are evaluated in terms of the 
range of phenomena with which it is identified.—W. E. 
Collins. 
2198. Gollin, Eugene S. Perceptual learning of 
incomplete pictures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(2), 439-445.—Children and adults were tested for 
visual form recognition on incomplete representations 
of familiar common objects after training on complete 
representations of the objects. Number of training 
trials, delay between training and test, and age were 
found to affect recognition. The results are discussed in 
terms of reactive inhibition and perceptual learn- 
ing. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2 2199. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Pre-knowledge of isolation as a prerequisite for the 
isolation-effect. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 443- 
444.—Tests the hypothesis that prior knowledge of 
isolation is critical for an isolation-effect in perception. 
For some Os vertical lines were placed above and below 
the 7th of 10 elements in a tachistoscopic binary 
pattern. Other Os saw only patterns without such 
isolation, and a 3rd group of Os saw both isolated and 
1 unisolated patterns in random sequence. An isolation- 
a effect was found only for Os who viewed isolated 
1 patterns exclusively. Only these Os knew before expo- 
sure that the 7th element would be isolated. The 
isolation-effect in pattern perception, as in serial 
learning, was attributed to the selective distribution of 
Ë ! attention among stimulus-elements.—Journal abstract. 
2200. Harris, Charles S. (U. Pennsylvania) Per- 
reversed, and displaced 


à д 


ceptual adaptation to inverted, 
vision. Psychological Review, 1965, 72(6), 419-444. 
— Recent research has shown that a simple form of 
" adaptation to prism-produced displacement of the 
visual field consists primarily of a roprioceptive 
change—a change in the felt position of the arm seen 
A through prisms—rather than a visual, motor, or visuo- 
motor change. More complex sorts of adaptation (to 
1 inversion, reversal, and other optical transformations) 
$ can also be understood as resulting from changes in the 
К felt locations of parts of the body relative to other parts. 
Contrary to the usual empiricist assumption, vision 
seems to be very stable, whereas the position sense is 
remarkably flexible. When the 2 senses provide dis- 
crepant information, it is the position sense that 

] сһапреѕ. (3р. ref,)—Journal abstract. 
| 2201. Heckenmueller, Edward G., & Dember, 
ТА William N. (U. Cincinnati) Paradoxical brightening of 
= a masked black disc. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 
5 457-458.—The paradoxical brightening of a black disc, 


Y retroactively masked by a black ring, is documented by 
E data showing disc detection to be an interactive 
| function of interstimulus interval (ISI) and instructions. 


The brightening effect, which occurs at an ISI of 25 
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msec., may be implicated in the frequently reported 
U-shaped masking function.—Journal abstract. 

2202. Kovac, Damian. (Inst. Experimental Psychol., 
Slovak Acad. Sci., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Einfluss 
des Alters auf die Leistungen der visuellen Unter- 
scheidungen. [Influence of age on the performance of 
visual differential sensitivity.] Studia Psychologica, 1965, 
7(3), 187-213.—48 Ss in 4 age groups (15-16, 30-35, 
55-60, and over 70 yr.), with 6 males and 6 females in 
each group, were given the following tasks: (1) choice of 
maximum and minimum convenient illumination for 
reading, (2) angle setting on a technical protractor after 
presentation of various standards, (3) setting of middle 

oint, (4) measurement of magnitude of illusion, (5) 
judgment of absolute number of elements on homo- 
geneous and heteregeneous background, and (6) 
performance on standardized tests of choice reaction. 
Age group 30-35 performed best on all tests. Differ- 
ences between sexes were evident, and the 15-16 
perform as well as did the 55-60 age group.—H. Bruml. 

2203. Lyons, Joseph. Estudio experimental de la 
expresion de los que piensan. [Experimental study of the 
expression of those deep in thought] Revista de 
Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1964, 19(71), 2-28. 
—Study was made of 16 mm. photos of facial expres- 
sions of individuals who had been presented with 
difficult problems. Also included were photographs of 
Ss who were variously instructed to pretend to be 
thinking, etc. Judgments regarding "thinking," "not 
thinking," and other variables were made by 75 judges. 
Results indicated that it was not possible to distinguish 
the expression of those truly thinking from the imita- 
tors. Judges found no sex-based differences. Basis for 
judgment was reported to be global impression of the 
face, especially the eyes.—J. S. Braun. 

2204. Mackworth, Jane F. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Deterioration of signal detectability 
during а vigilance task as a function of background event 
rate. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 421-422.—In 
the course of a 30 min. session a significant decrease 
was found in detection and detectability of a slighter 
brighter flash against a background flash rate of 
200/min. No such decrement occurred when the back- 
ground flash rate was 40/min. In both cases the signal 
rate was 6/min.—Journal abstract. 

2205. McCall, Robert B. (U. Illinois) On the inde- 
pendence assumption in the span of perception. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 545-546.—Using the 
customary methodology, the probability of detecting а 
dot was examined as a function of the number of dots 
contained in a circular array and the spatial dispersion 
of the dots. The independence hypothesis in the span of 
perception was shown to be limited and of tenuous 
validity since both hit rate and false alarm rate were 
joint functions of the 2 independent variables.—Journal 
abstract. 

2206. Newsome, L. R. (U. Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) Judgment of size with varying conditions of 
stimulus duration and illumination. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 447-452.—40 Ss assigned stimuli 
consisting of square gray patches of side lengths 1, 
1.1/4, 1 1/2, 1 3/4, and 2 in. into 5 categories 
according to perceived size. The stimuli were viewed 
tachistoscopically under 4 conditions of duration—625, 
125, 25, and 5 msec.—and 2 conditions of illumina- 
tion—1.00 and 0.80 log ft-L on white. 1/2 the Ss 
experienced high illumination conditions and the other 
1/2 low. Pre-test training in the correct assignment of 
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the stimulus set to the appropriate categories was given 
under conditions of free inspection. Data obtained from 
the 5-msec treatment for both high and low illumination 
conditions were scaled by the graphical method of 
Diederich, Messick, and Tucker. The resulting scale 
values were interpreted as showing a constant shift in 
perceived size toward the smaller end of the size scale. 
The differences in slope and position of the graph of 
scale values against real size for the 2 illumination 
conditions suggest that the size shrinkage effect is a 
function of the interaction of illumination and dura- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

2207. Novak, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Effect of 
electrocutaneous digital stimulation on the detection of 
single and double flashes of light. Psychological Mono- 
graphs: General & Applied, 1965, 79(15), 1-19.—2 brief 
flashes separated by a dark interval were presented 
successively to the same foveal locus of O's dark- 
adapted right eye. Stimulus values were chosen to 
obtain a report of 2 events 80% of the time. A marked 
decrease in temporal resolution occurred when a brief 
shock was delivered to O's ipsilateral hand 25 msec. 
before either of the flashes. In addition, a similarly 
presented brief shock was found to lower the luminance 
required for absolute threshold of a single flash. Based 
on this finding, a brightness enhancement "masking" 
hypothesis was advanced to explain the effect of the 
shock on the temporal resolution of the flashes. Data 
from subsequent experiments were not consistent with 
this hypothesis. Additional experiments demonstrated 
that the amount of reduction in the temporal resolution 
of the flashes was not a function of shock intensity. 
Other directions of explanation based on signal detec- 
tion theory and neurophysiological “alerting” data are 
examined and are also found inadequate to encompass 
the present data.—Journal abstract. 

2208. Peng, Jui-hsiang, & Lin, Chung-hsien. [The 
effect of body-object angular relation on depth- 
discrimination.) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 
169-177.—Depth-discrimination was studied with a 
Howard-Dolman apparatus utilizing 3 conditions: (1) 
both body and test-object tilted 0°, 45°, 90°, and 180°; 
(2) $ seated upright with test-object tilted 22°, 45°, 65°, 
and 90°; (3) test-object in vertical position with subject 
tilted 45°, 90°, 135°, and 180°. In Condition 1, error of 
depth-discrimination at 0° position is significantly less 
than that at the other 3 positions; in Condition 2, errors 
increase with amount of tilt of the test-object; in 
Condition 3, the greatest error is at 90°. There is no 
significant difference between the errors at the similar 
positions (45°, 90°) in the 3 conditions. Data procured 
appear to be inconsistent with sensory-tonic field 
theory.—4. D. London. 

2209. Roby, Thornton B., & Low, Lorraine. (Tufts 

U.) Some task parameters in simple pattern recognition. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 607-617.—The 
task presented to individual Ss required identification of 
a particular set of 2 digit numbers that was wholly 
contained in a larger set of displayed elements. 5 
stimulus factors were experimentally manipulated. Size 
of the display set, number of presumptive pattern sets, 
and density of display elements in the incorrect pre- 
sumptive ied sets were negatively related to 
accuracy of identification. The size of the pattern sets 
and the spatial distribution of pattern elements in the 
display were not related clearly to performance. The 
relevance of these studies to pattern identification in 
small group situations is discussed and illustrated. 
—Journal abstract. 
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2210. Rodwan, А. S. А coherence-criterion in 
perception. American Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(4), 
$29-544.—The experiment attempted (о determine 
whether or not linear discrimination function (LDF) 
could be utilized as a theory of recognition and as a 
model for perceptual psychophysics. It was found that: 
(1) an inaccuracy-criterion was not found, (2) LDFs for 
form and size were greatly different, and (3) the LDF is 
a sufficient model for predicting a class of responses, 
such as form-judgment being rectangular, and size- 
judgment being too large. 2 counter-suggestions were 
indicated as a means of accounting for these results. 
—0. I. Jacobsen. 

2211. Rosen, Sidney, & Czech, Donald. (Marquette 
U.) The conditioning of EOG (electrooculogram) 
responses through conflict-producing situations. Journal 
of Experimental Research їп Personality, 1965, 1(2), 
71-77.—80 male students were shown a sequence of slit 
(critical) and nonslit (noncritical) geometric figures in 
the left or right 1⁄4 of the visual field at above-threshold 
speed and illumination. The objective was to influence 
latency in electrooculogram (EOG) responses by the 
conflict-producing technique of shocking correct 
manual responses to critical (slit) figures. All events 
were recorded by oscillograph. Ocular (and also man- 
ual) latencies were greater on critical than on noncritical 
trials as hypothesized. An experiment with 25 males, 
using blank slides as critical stimuli but identical to the 
Ist in other respects, yielded similar results. Both 
experiments show that EOG can be successfully condi- 
tioned, and that ocular latency is a valid indicator of 
conflict.—Journal abstract. 3 

2212. Schiffman, H. Richard. (Rutgers U.) Size 
estimation and the size of the measuring unit. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 479-480.—Size estimates of 
line drawings made in terms of a familiar and 3 
unfamiliar units of measure, presented as line segments, 
and another response condition requiring the familiar 
units to be drawn from memory, were examined. The 
results were: (1) in general, there was an under- 
estimation using a relatively small, unfamiliar unit of 
measure, and an overestimation using all other units of 
measure; (2) generally, the unit of measure enabling the 
most accurate estimates was the familiar unit; and, (3) 
estimates using the familiar unit in 2 response con- 
ditions were not essentially different.—Journal abstract. 

2213. Schiller, Peter H., & Smith, Marilyn 
C. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Detection in 
metacontrast. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 32-39.— This study investigated metacontrast 
under a variety of stimulus and response conditions. 
The results show that (1) although the -Ist stimulus in 
the metacontrast situation appears absent or very much 
darkened at certain intervals between the Ist and 2nd 
stimulus, it can be correctly detected by O employing 
both RT and forced-choice situations. (2) When the 
luminance of the Ist stimulus is set low relative to that 
of the 2nd stimulus, a monotonic function is obtained 
for both detection errors and choice reaction time 
(CRT), with maximal errors and longest CRTs at the 
shortest interval between the stimuli. (3) When the 2 
stimuli are of equal luminance, increasing the rate of 
presentation to a point where the interval between Ist 
and 2nd stimuli within a pair equals the interval 
between successive pairs, increases the apparent bright- 
ness of the Ist stimulus. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

à 2214. той д А SU. Waterloo), Monocular 
ereoscopic of disparate images. Perceptual & 
Motor. Skills, 1965, 21(2). 371-374.—20 $ were 
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presented stereograms alternately to 1 eye. In a range of 
alternation rates of 2.1-10.0 cps with a mean of 5.5 cps, 
18 Ss reported perception of stereoscopy. Due to retinal 
interactions between the 2 views the scene was also seen 
as vibrating. This phenomenon is important both to the 
question of the relation between monocular movement 
paralar and binocular stereopsis and to the theory of a 
inocular cyclopean field.—Journal abstract. 

2215. Tayal, O. P. (Indian Inst. Technology, 
Kanpur, India) Time intensity relation for absolute 
limen in visual perception. /ndian Psychological Review, 
1965, 2(1), 41-46.— The hypothesis was advanced that 
the receptor process in visual phenomena may be 
conceived to involve 2 opposite processes going on 
simultaneously, 1 a positive. process leading to an 
increment and the other a negative process leading to a 
decrement. It is further hypothesized that the positive 
process per unit of time is proportional to Xn, where X 
is the intensity of the stimulus and n is an appropriate 
constant, and that decrement per unit of time is 
proportional to the level of the receptor process at that 
time. The time intensity relationship for absolute limen 
derived under the hypothesis is given in equation, It was 
concluded that the hypothesis possessed a fair validity. 
—Journal summary. 

2216. Tu, Wei-tao. [On the processes of visual 
perception.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 
165-168.—A discussion of the problem of right-side-up 
vision.—/. D. London. 

2217. Vanderplas, J. M., Sanderson, W. A., & 
Vanderplas, J. N. (Washington U.) Statistical and 
associational characteristics of 1100 random shapes. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 414.—Con- 
struction, measurement, and scaling of 1100 random 
shapes is reported. Measures of number of inflections, 
area, perimeter, perimeter squared, moments of distri- 
butions of line lengths and angles, P2/A, and maximum 
extent as well as scaled association value and infor- 
mation content are filed with American Documentation 
Institute along with coordinates of the shapes.—Author 
abstract. А 

2218. Weene, Paul, & Held, Richard. Changes іп 
perceived size of angle as a function of orientation in the 
frontal plane. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 55-59.—Continuous subjective bisection of a 
right angle rotating through 360* in a frontal plane was 

erformed by 10 Ss using the Békésy technique. The 
ino and most consistent constant errors in bisection, 
ranging up to 10°, occurred in upper-right and upper- 
left quadrants, Interindividual and interquadrant differ- 
ences indicate that the constant errors cannot be 
attributed solely to the effect of the main axes of space. 
An influence of the distribution of oriented contours in 
Ss’ normal visible environment is suggested.—Journal 


abstract. 


Color Vision 


2219. Cautela, Joseph R., & Barlow, David 
H. (Boston Coll.) The relation between intelligence and 
critical flicker fusion. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 
559-560.—Previous investigations concerning the rela- 
tionship of Flicker Fusion Threshold (FFT) and intel- 
ligence show contradictory results. Using the method of 
limits, FFT levels were determined on 40 Boston 
College undergraduates. The FFT scores were nega- 
tively correlated with the Otis Quick Scoring In- 
telligence Tests and College Board test for Verbal and 
Mathematical ability. No relationship was found 
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between FFT and class rank. The results are compared 
with other studies.—Journal abstract. 

2220. Krauskopf, John, & Srebro, Richard, (Inst. 
Behavioral Res., Silver Spring, Md.) Spectral sensitivity 
of color mechanisms: Derivation from fluctuations of 
color appearance near threshold. Science, 1965, 150 
(3702), 1477-1479.—A method for determining the 
spectral sensitivity of the different color mechanisms of 
the human eye uses the pattern of color names applied 
to small, brief, dim, monochromatic flashes. Such 
responses are often due to the activation of single neural 
units. Preliminary spectral sensitivity curves for 2 color 
mechanisms have been obtained.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


2221. Beeler, George W. (California Inst. Technol- 
ору) Stochastic processes in the human eye movement 
control system. Dissertation Abstracis, 1965, 26(4), 
2331-2332. 

2222. Dement, William C. (Stanford U. Sch. Med., 
Palo Alto) Recent studies on the biological role of rapid 
eye movement sleep. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 122(4), 404-408.—Recent work on REM sleep is 
briefly described, interpreting it as the product of a 
specific integrating system which plays “ап absolutely 
necessary role in the biological economy of the adult 
animal.” In fact, the prevention of REM sleep in the 
human as by severe insomnia may be a factor in the 
precipitation of acute psychosis.—N. H. Pronko. 

2223 Mandell, Arnold J., & Mandell, Mary Р. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Biochemical aspects of rapid 
eye movement sleep. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 122(4), 391-401.— Biochemical correlates of REM 
sleep are discussed via a review of recent literature.—N. 


H. Pronko. 
2224. Snyder, Frederick. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 


Progress in the new biology of dreaming. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965. 122(4), 377-391.—REM 
state is distinguished from sleep and waking, and its 
underlying mechanisms are considered as revealed by 
recent studies. Also, clinical implications of REM state 
are spelled out, particularly in the relationship to 
psychiatric illness, —N. Н. Pronko. 

2225. Taylor, Stanford E. Eye movements in reading: 
Facts and fallacies. American Educational Research 
Journal, 1965, 2(4), 187-202.—Good readers average 
less total oculo-motor activity than do poor readers. 
More mature readers have fewer fixations and regres- 
sions. Eye movements are habitual and cannot be 
precisely controlled; they are neither the cause nor the 
effect of good or poor reading. An interaction and 
interdependence exists between oculo-motor activity 
and the central processes, each function indirectly 
influencing the other. Experiments are cited.—L. R. 
Steiner. 


AUDITION 


2226. Borkowski, John G., Spreen, Otfried, & Stutz, 
Jerome Z. (Oberlin Coll.) Ear preference and abstract- 
ness in dichotic listening. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(12), 547-548.—Right ear preference in terms of 
percentage correct and number of ear orders was 
demonstrated in a dichotic listening context using noun 
pairs matched for initial phonemes. Ear order effects 
were markedly reduced as compared with previous 
results. The superiority of right over left ear was found 
in both immediate and delayed orders of reporting. 
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Concrete words were reported more often than abstract 
words in both immediate and delayed channels. Parallel 
presentation (concrete and abstract words on separate 
channels) increased the probability of ear order effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

2227. Dorfman, Donald D., & Miller, Ralph. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Some effects of light on sound 
intensity generalization. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(10), 437-438.—Determined whether a sound intensity 
generalization gradient would be displaced laterally if 
extraneous light intensity were changed from training to 
test. The results showed that (1) when Ss were trained in 
the absence of a light, introduction of the light on 
generalization-test trials displaced the generalization 
gradient toward the weaker sound intensities, and (2) 
when Ss were trained in the presence of a light, 
omission of the light on generalization-test trials dis- 
placed the gradient toward the larger sound inten- 
sities —Journal abstract. 

2228. Kamlet, Arthur S. (U. Michigan) Identifi- 
cation of sequential auditory and visual stimuli. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 419-420,—2 Ss identified 
pairs of 15 msec. l-bit auditory and visual stimuli when 
the interval between the stimuli varied from 0-500 msec. 
The auditory judgments were better when the auditory 
and visual signals were separated by 500 msec. than 
when the 2 signals were presented simultaneously, and 
were also better when the auditory stimulus followed 
the visual stimulus than when the visual stimulus was 
delayed.—Journal abstract. 

2229. Moore, John W., & Halpern, Joseph. (U. 
Massachusetts) Two choice discrimination learn ing аза 
function of stimulus similarity along an auditory intensity 
dimension. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 441-442. 
—120 Ss received 300 trials in a simple auditory 
discrimination learning situation, Each of 2 pure tones 
was associated with | of the alternative choice 
responses, and the combinations S,-A, and 5,-А, were 
reinforced 100% with events E, and E,, respectively. 
The 2 tones differed only in their intensity (0-6 db). 
Proportion correct responses was a linear increasing 
function of intensity differential, and there was no 
stimulus intensity dynamism effect on response prob- 
ability —Journal abstract. 

2230. Murray, Harry G., & Kohfeld, David L. (U. 
Illinois) Role of adaptation level in stimulus intensity 
dynamism. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 439-440. 
—30 female college students were Ist adapted to either 
a 40 db tone, a 100 db tone, or to silence (N — 10), then 
given 48 reaction time (RT) trials with randomly 
ordered presentations of 40, 60, 80, and 100 db auditory 
signals. RT at all levels of signal intensity was fastest for 
Ss adapted at 40 db, slowest for Ss adapted at 100 db, 
and intermediate for Ss adapted to silence. These 
findings are predicted by Helson's adaptation-level 

theory but not by Hullian theory.—Journal abstract. 

2231. Nielsen, Torsten L, Praetorius, Nini, & 
Kuschel, Rolf. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) Volitional 
aspects of voice performance: An experimental approach. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(3), 201- 

208.—The Ss (all females) were instructed to hold a 
certain note. In some of the trials an alien (female) voice 
with a continuously falling or rising frequency unex- 
pectedly replaced the S's own voice as the auditory 
stimulus in her headphone. Most of the Ss took the 
alien voice as their own and experienced a complete 
lack of volitional control over their own voice. A 
compensatory behavior was found; when the Ss tried to 
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hold the note the frequency of their voices went in the 
opposite direction to the frequency of the alien voice. 
—Journal abstract. š 

2232. Toole, F. E., & Sayers, B. M. (Imperial Coll., 
London, England) Inferences of neural activity asso- 
ciated with binaural acoustic images. Journal of Acous- 
tical Society of America, 1965, 38(5), 769-779.—Experi- 
mental results relating to the nature of acoustic images 
arising from binaural, repetitive, wide-band acoustic 
transients are reported. In addition to the tonal 
harmonic images that may be identified in certain 
circumstances, there — to be 2 dominant images of 
impulsive character. The latter images appear to be 
associated with neural activity arising in specific regions 
of the cochlea; their lateralization characteristics may be 
interpreted in terms of inferred temporal features of the 
basilar-membrane responses in the relevant regions. 
Implications germane to the physiological mechanisms 
of Савтай interaction are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2233. Vitz, Paul C. (New York U.) Affect as a 
function of stimulus variation. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 74-79.—1t is predicted that 
humans have a preferred amount of stimulus variation 
in their perceptual environment. This hypothesis was 
tested by obtaining S's pleasantness ratings of sequences 
of tones which sounded like simple music and presented 
increasing amounts of stimulus variation. Increasing the 
stimulus variation was accomplished by increasing the 
variance and the information in the elements making up 
the sequences. The mean pleasantness ratings, as 
predicted, increased up to a moderate amount of 
stimulus variation and then declined. A secondary 
hypothesis predicted that Ss with much training and 
interest in music would rate the tone sequences with 
larger amounts of stimulus variation as more pleasant 
than would Ss with little training and interest in music. 
The results also supported this hypothesis.—Journal 
abstract. 


Perception 


2234. Corso, John F. & Levine, Murray. (New York 
State U., Cortland) Pitch discrimination at high frequen- 
cies by air- and bone-conduction. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 78(4), 557-566.—5 groups of Os with 
normal hearing and high pitch-ability were tested at 
loudness-level of 20 phons, and 6 frequencies from 
2000-57,000. Results indicated that at 2000 frequency 
the difference-limens for pitch discrimination are about 
equal for air- and bone-conduction, but from 4000- 
14,000 the difference-limens are much smaller for bone 
conduction. In the ultrasonic (over 20,000) region, 
pitch-discrimination is absent for bone-conduction. It is 
concluded that the functional difference between air- 
and bone-conduction is about equal, but that air-con- 
duction may impose a limiting factor on pitch discrim- 
іпайоп.—0. I. Jacobsen. 

2235. Jeffries, Thomas B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effects of order of presentation and 
knowledge of results on the aural ition of melodic 
intervals. Dissertation abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2254-2255. 

2236. Mirabella, Дир, (U. Massachusetts) Audi- 
tory fatigue, a two factor approach. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2339. 

2237. Teranishi, R., & Takekawa, T. (Hokkaido U., 
Japan) Reaction time and information processing in 
pitch discrimination. Japanese Journal o Psychology, 
36(3), 103-111.—Reaction time in discrimination situa- 
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tion was measured as a function of the pitch difference 
between the standard (1100 cps) and the comparison 
tones (310-2370 cps) which were successively presented 
with 0.5 sec. durations and 1.0 sec. interval. 40 
measurements were done for each condition and for 
each of 4 Ss. The data were analyzed from a hypothesis 
proposed by Takada in 1960 concerning information 

rocessing in discrimination. The average rate of 
information processing calculated from the slope of 
fitted straight line was 22.7 bits/sec. The effects of the 
duration and the inter-stimulus interval on the reaction 
time were also investigated.—A. Barclay. 


Speech Discrimination 


2238. Weston, Peter B., Miller, James D., & Hirsh, 
Ira J. (Cent. Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Release from 
masking for speech. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1965, 38(6), 1053-1054.—Intelligibility scores 
were obtained from 12 listeners for monosyllabic words 
presented monaurally with noises at 1 or both ears. 
Release from masking previously reported by Licklider 
was confirmed, but sizable differences between right and 
left ears in the amount of release were not found. 
However, | listener consistently had about 5% more 
E for speech at the right than the left ear.—Journal 
abstract. 


Audiometry 


2239. Egan, James P. (Indiana U.) Masking-level 
differences as a function of interaural disparities in 
intensity of signal and of noise. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1965, 38(6), 1043-1049.—A marked 
release from masking, or masking-level difference 
(MLD), results when a monaural signal is presented 
with perfectly correlated (in-phase) binaural noise, 
NO—Sm, rather than with monaural noise, Nm—Sm. 
When the noise in the nonsignal ear is introduced at a 
lower level than that in the signal ear, a smaller MLD 
results, In all experiments, the signal (500 cps, 0.25 sec) 
was presented to the listener in 1 or the other of 2 
temporal intervals, against a background of white noise. 
Psychometric functions were determined for each 
condition, and MLD’s were estimated from these 
functions.—Journal abstract. 

2240. Elliott, Louis L. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Changes in the simultaneous masked threshold of 
brief tones. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1965, 38(5), 738-746.—Simultaneous monotic masking 
of a 5- or 10-msec, 1000-cps signal by bursts of 
wide-band noise of 30-1000 msec duration (70 dB SPL) 
changes and is dependent upon delay of the tone 
relative to masker onset. The elevated masking of the 
tone at short delay of the tones (overshoot) is independ- 
ent of masker duration, while minimum masking occurs 
at delay times of 200 or 300 msec. A 500-msec-long, 
400-cps noise band centered at 2550 срв produces little 
overshoot for 10-msec tonal signals with frequencies 
located within the band but considerable overshoot for 
frequencies just outside it. This occurs also for a 200-cps 
band centered at 1270 cps but not for a 100-cps band at 
250 cps. These effects were observed for dichotic 
masking also. For 500-msec bursts of wide-band 
masking noise, greater overshoot occurs at higher signal 
frequencies than at lower. Several different psycho- 
physical procedures produced similar results.—Journal 


abstract. 
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2241. Rosenberg, Aaron E. (Bell Telephone Labs, 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Effect of masking on the pitch of 
periodic pulses. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1965, 38(5), 747-758.—For unmasked stimuli, 
at pulse repetition rates below approximately 150 pps, a 
pitch mode correlated with the pulse repetition rate is 
generally obtained; at fundamental frequencies higher 
than approximately 150 cps (and below 800 cps), a pitch 
mode correlated with the fundamental frequency is 
penerally obtained even if the fundamental component 

as been rejected from the challenge Mii by 
filtering. There is a transition region of repetition rates 
of the challenge stimulus in which the cues for both 
pitch modes are song competing. Present results 
indicate that if, to challenge Simul in or near the 
transition region, high-pass noise (1000-cps cutoff) is 
added the “buzz” quality associated with the ulse-rate 
mode can be masked and a fundamental-frequency 
pitch judgment elicited. Conversely, low-pass noise 
(1000-cps cutoff) can mask the “tonal” quality associ- 
ated with the fundamental-frequency mode and elicit 
pulse-rate pitch judgments. Narrow bands of noise or 
sinusoids are equally effective as maskers. Funda- 
mental-frequency pitch judgments and pulse-rate pitch 
judgments are suppressed by narrow bands of noise or 
sinusoids centered at about 500 and 5000 cps, respec- 
tively.—Journal abstract. 

2242. Siegel, Robert J. A replication of the mel scale 
of pitch. American Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(4), 
615-620.—Stevens, Volkmann and Newman derived a 
scale for measuring pitch, by the bisection method, 
giving a value of 1000 mels to the pitch of 1000 dv. 
Consequently, а frequency-interval would appear 
smaller in size at the upper and lower ends of the scale 
than at the central region. To resolve conflicting reports 
on this mel scale, 10 undergraduate students were used 
in an experiment with an audio generator, and were 
asked to judge pitches (subjectively) given. The mel- 
curve derived in the present experiment appears more 
valid than curves obtained by other experimenters.—O. 
1. Jacobsen. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


2243. Fodor, Nandor. Aberrations and traumata of 
olfactory function. Research Journal o, Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 73-95.—Olfaction is not 
isolated from other sensory functions and may involve 
all perceptive organs. The loss of olfactory function is 
gradual, as is its return, and is heightened by odorif- 
erous shocks. Olfactory perceptions in neurosis and 
psychosis are due to projection, but some are objective 
and arise from somatic activity of an unknown nature. 
Olfactory phenomena may border on extra-sensory 
perception and reveal a protective and predicting 
character. The trauma of birth, of bearing, of abortion, 
and of the mothers birth hemorrhage are potent 
sources of olfactory traumata. Olfaction organs may be 
invested with the same libidinal affects as other organs 
of perception.—U. Pareek. 

2244. Gregson, R. A. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) The effect of disodium inosinate on the 
perception of relative sweetness. Research. Project, U. 
Canterbury, N.Z., 1965, No. 8, 22 p.—Disodium 
inosinate has been reported to act as a taste threshold 
depresser and to be analogous in its action to mono- 
sodium glutamate. The evidence is shown to be 
incomplete and the effects of disodium inosinate on 
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comparative judgments are examifed over a range of 6 
sucrose intensities, involving quinine sulphate as an 
additional stimulus in some cases. Results on 40 Ss, 
each making 18 comparative judgments, are shown to 
be consistent with a trace decay model in which the 
action of disodium inosinate is to slow up the processes 
of trace formation and decay.—Journal abstract. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


2245. Guedry, Fred E., Jr. Habituation to complex 
vestibular stimulation in man: Transfer and retention of 
effects from twelve days of rotation at 10 rpm. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 459-481.—9 men rotated at 
10 rpm for 12 days. Control Ss were tested at 
comparable intervals. Tests conducted before and after 
the 12-day run demonstrated that nystagmus and 
subjective effects produced by head movements during 
the accustomed direction of rotation (CCW) had 
diminished markedly, whereas during CW rotation, 1 
hr. after the 12-day run, nystagmus and subjective 
reactions approximately equaled reactions prior to the 
12-day run. The unequal reduction was attributed to 
conditioned compensatory reactions. 2 days later, 
responses to both rotation directions were suppressed as 
compared with initial levels of response; compensatory 
reactions had apparently dissipated. Some response 
decline was still present after 3 wk. rest, but tests after 3 
mo. revealed considerable recovery toward initial 
response levels. Reactions to passive whole-body 
angular acceleration were not greatly altered by the 
12-day run. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2246. LaBarba, Richard С. (U. Tennessee) Differ- 
ential response efficiency to simple kinesthetic and tactile 
stimuli, Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2338. 

2247. Lepanto, Robert; Moroney, William, & 
Zenhausern, Robert. (St. John’s U.) The contribution 
of anxiety to the laboratory investigation of pain. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 475-476.—Beecher 
distinguished between pain and the reaction to pain. He 
felt that laboratory pain, since it usually involved no 
anxiety, was not comparable to clinical pain. This study 
was an attempt to introduce anxiety into a laboratory 
situation and study its effect on absolute pain thresh- 
olds.—Journal abstract. 

2248. Santos, John F., Farrow, Bobby J., & Haines, 
James R. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Con- 
sistency and style of autokinetic movement. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 583-586.—The records of Ss 
who were given a series of autokinetic (AK) trials in 
separate experimental sessions were discussed in terms 
of their inter-individual differences and intra-individual 
similarities.—Journal abstract. 

2249. Singer, G., & Day, R. H. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Interlimb and interjoint transfer of a kines- 
thetic spatial aftereffect. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 109-114.—Transfer of a kin- 
esthetic spatial aftereffect from the stimulated to the 
nonstimulated arm (interlimb) and from the stimulated 
to the nonstimulated group of joints in a single arm 
(interjoint) has been investigated in 2 experiments. In 

each case the effects were compared with those occur- 
ring within a single arm (intralimb) and joint group 
(intrajoint). In both experiments the kinesthetic task 
was that of judging the horizontal after movement of 
the extended limb across a slanted edge. The results 
show that whereas there were large intralimb and 
intrajoint aftereffects, the small interjoint effect was 
significant in 1 of 2 cases, and that neither of 2 interlimb 
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aftereffects achieved significance. The data are discussed 
in terms of their relevance for theoretical issues, 
including the principal explanations of kinesthetic 
aftereffects. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


2250. Altukhov, G. V., et al. Issledovanie pocherka 
ri pis’me v usloviakh kosmicheskogo poleta. [Study of 
жесек under conditions of space flight.) Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(5), 863-868. 
—The handwriting of the 2 cosmonauts, A. G. 
Nikolaev and P. R. Popovich, was studied by entries in 
their logs. Considerable changes were found during the 
state of weightlessness. These were more pronounced in 
the Ist hours of the flight. Subsequently, coordination 
of movement during writing improved but not up to the 
initial level. All changes were of a functional and 
reversible nature,—4. Cuk. 

2251. Wing, John F. (Aerospace Med. Res. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) A review of the effects of 
high ambient temperature on mental performance. USAF 
AMRL TR, 1965, No. 65-102, vi, 34 p.—15 exper- 
iments, representing different combinations of exposure 
time and effective temperature, have assessed the effects 
of high thermal stress on mental performance. These 
studies were reviewed, and the upper thermal limit for 
unimpaired mental performance was found to vary 
systematically with exposure duration. Specifically, the 
lowest test temperatures yielding statistically-reliable 
decrements in mental performance decline exponentially 
as exposure durations are increased up to 4 hr. When 
this temperature-duration curve for mental performance 
is compared with physiological tolerance curves, it is 
found to lie well below them at every point in 
time.—USAF AMRL. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


2252. Cohen, Harry B., & Dement, William 
C. (Stanford U. Sch. Med., Palo Alto) Sleep: Changes 
in threshold to electroconvulsive shock in rats after 
deprivation of ‘“‘paradoxical’? phase. Science, 1965, 
150(3701), 1318-1319.—Rats were deprived of para- 
doxical rapid eye movement (REM) sleep for a 6-day 
period but were allowed substantial non-REM (slow 
wave) sleep. Thresholds for electroconvulsive shock 
dropped significantly after deprivation in all these 
animals, but thresholds in control animals treated in a 
similar manner but allowed REM sleep exhibited no 
change. Deprivation seems to heighten neural excita- 
bility —Journal abstract. 

2253. Hartman, Bryce O., & Langdon, David 
E. (USAF Sch. Aerospace Med., Brooks AFB, 
Tex.) A second study on performance upon sudden 
awakening. USAF SAM TR, 1965, No. 65-61, iv, 10 
р.—5 Ss served for 5 successive nights in an experiment 
on performance upon sudden awakening. 2 performed 
on a systems (procedural) task and 3 on a flying task. 
Awakening performance was always poorer than pre- 
sleep performance. Performance on the systems task 
showed a systemic recovery during the 10-min trial after 
awakening, but not on the flying task.—USAF SAM. 

2254. Hartman’, Bryce O., Langdon, David E., & 
McKenzie, Richard E. (USAF Sch. Aerospace Med., 
Brooks AFB, Tex.) A third study on performance upon 
sudden awakening. USAF SAM TR, 1965, No. 65-63, iv, 
4 p.—4 Ss served for 5 successive nights in an 
experiment on performance upon sudden awakening. Ss 
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performed a piloting task for 10 min. before going to 
bed, once at night after sudden awakening, and again in 
the morning after sudden awakening. Proficiency upon 
sudden awakening was always poorer than presleep 
performance. No systematic recovery in proficiency 
after sudden awakening could be seen. No relationship 
between proficiency and oral temperature could be seen. 
Poorer performance was associated with deeper sleep 
states prior to awakening.—USAF SAM. 

2255. Mira Lopez, Emilio. Influencia de la expecta- 
tiva y la actitud individual en el rendimiento mental. 
[Influence of expectation -and individual attitude upon 
mental fatigue.] Revista. de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1964, 19(72), 319-330.—J. S. Braun. 

2256. Murray, Edward J. (Syracuse U.) Sleep, 
dreams, and arousal, NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


.1965. xviii, 407 p. $7.00. 


2257. Shapiro, Arthur. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Med. Cent.) Instrumental techniques for the study 
of human behavior. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1964, 118(1), 65-70.—Review of instrumental 
problems in studying sleep and psychiatric interviewing. 
Sleep enables study of physiological concomitants of 
affective states. Ss can sleep with recording devices 
attached. Verbal reports can be recorded; hypnotic and 
natural dreams compared. Electrode implantation, 
when possible, enables deep brain process study. 
Bipolar electrodes, noise filters, audio and visual tape, 
help in studying psychotherapy. Instrumental tech- 
niques enable study of training programs and specific 
stimulus effects. —B. S. Aaronson. 

2258. Witkin, Н. A., & Lewis, Н. B. The relation of 
experimentally induced presleep experiences to dreams: A 
report on method and preliminary findings. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(4), 819- 
849.— The presleep experience is viewing an emotional 
or neutral fim, or an encounter with another person via 
suggestion. 10 Ss participated in 30 experimental 


sessions. Elements from the presleep experience may be 


clearly identified in subsequent dreams, with repre- 
sentation being related to S’s reactions to the total 
experimental situation and to significant events in his 
personal life. The described procedure is particularly 
useful for studying dream recall and forgetting; it may 
also be useful in exploring the relationship between type 
of dreaming and personalit differences.—D. Prager. 
2259. Yensen, Roy. (U. New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia) Some implications of muscle tension changes 
during desynchronized sleep. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 627-634.—From a brief review of studies of 
muscle tension during sleep it is concluded that the 
widely accepted pese correlation between cerebral 
and psychological activity and muscle tension does not 
hold during desynchronized sleep (DS). Some simi- 
larities between DS and extreme relaxation are postu- 
lated, and a check of this hypothesis is suggested. 
Possible peripheral mechanisms involved in changes in 
muscle tension are discussed, and a technique of 


2 investigation is suggested whereby further insight into 


these mechanisms may be gained. (47 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


2260. Barber, Theodore X., & Calverley, David 
S. (Medfield Found., Harding, Mass.) Empirical 


evidence for a theory of “hypnotic”? behavior: The 


suggestibility-enhancing effects of motivational sugges- 
tions, relaxation-sleep suggestions, and suggestions that 
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the S will be effectively ‘“‘hypnotized.’’ Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(2), 256-270.—Hypnotic induction 
procedures typically include 2 independent variables: 
motivational suggestions and relaxation-sleep sug- 
gestions. With volunteer nurses as Ss, each of these 
variables was effective singly, but the suggestibility- 
enhancing effects of the 2 variables were not additive, 

Using student nurses and practical nurses required to 
participate, the limiting conditions under which relax- 
ation-sleep suggestions are effective in facilitating 

suggestibility were explored further. Giving such sugges- 
tions tends to facilitate suggestibility whether the 

implications are that the procedure to be used is or is 

not effective in inducing “hypnosis.” If the implications 

are that it is effective, Ss tend to be more responsive to 

test-suggestions than if implications suggest it is ineffec- 

tive.—D, G. Appley. 

2261. Dermen, Diran, & London, Perry. (ETS, 
Princeton, N.J.) Correlates of hypnotic susceptibility. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 537-545. 
—An attempt was made to relate hypnotic susceptibility 
to the following: an inventory of subjective nonhypnotic 

ersonal experiences, attitudes and opinions toward and 
interest in hypnosis, environmental and social percep- 
tions, 5 Guilford-Martin personality scales, and 
measures of response styles. The Harvard Group Scale 
of Hypnotic Susceptibility was administered to 80 male 
and 97 female college students who had previously 
taken the questionnaires. The results and conclusions 
were generally negative. Judging from the present 
results and those in previous studies, hypnotic suscep- 
tibility is not closely related to available personality 
inventories or measures of "social and environmental 
perceptions" and probably not to measures of subjec- 
tive nonhypnotic personal experiences. An S's previous 
hypnotic experience, attitude toward hypnosis, and 
expectations regarding his own hypnotizability do 
appear to influence his susceptibility. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2262. Shor, Ronald E., Orne, Martin T., & 
O'Connell, Donald N. (Pennsylvania Hosp., Inst., 
Philadelphia) Psychological correlates of plateau hypno- 
tizability in a special volunteer sample. Journa 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3X1), 80-95.—A 
number of specific hypotheses about correlates of 
hypnotizability were tested, A sample of 25 Ss repre- 
sentative of the investigators’ special volunteer popula- 
tion was drawn. The criterion of hypnotizability used 
was the maximum hypnotic depth achieved in as many 
intensive hypnotic training sessions as E needed in order 
to feel confident that a stable plateau in the S's 
performance had been reached. Findings confirmed the 
hypotheses that hypnotizability could be predicted from 
a general propensity for unusual subjective hypnotic- 
like experiences, from attitudes and motivational factors 
specifically relating to hypnosis, and from postural 
sway, heat illusion, and vividness of mental imagery. In 
addition, with few exceptions, the hypothesis was 
supported that there would be only negligible relation- 
ships between hypnotizability and measures of person- 
ality. Defining hypnotizability as a plateau performance 
rather than as some briefer estimate was shown to be 
cogent, (90 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2263. Bowman, Claude C. (Temple U.) Eufunctional 
aspects of stress-producing situations. Journal of Health 
and Human Behavior, 1965, 6(4), 243-247.—Conse- 
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uences of certain situations may be malfunctional in 

е psychiatric perspective but eufunctional in the 
sociological. Attention is focussed upon ethnic groups, 
status mobility, and religious indoctrination where 
norms and ideologies seem to be significant factors in 
producing stress in children. These stress-producing 
situations are then analyzed further for social eufunc- 
tions. The evaluation of the social consequences of 
behavior is not believed to be dependent upon clinical 
analyses of the participant’s state of mind.—Journal 
abstract. 

2264. Brenner, Marcia S., & Feldstein, Stan- 
ley. (Res. Dept, William Alanson White Inst., 
NYC) The contribution of statistical uncertainty and test 
anxiety to speech disruption. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(4), 300-305.—"90 college 
undergraduates, classified on the basis of the Achieve- 
ment Anxiety Test as high, medium, and low anxious, 
read aloud a set of passages ranging from a 0...to a 
Tth...order of statistical approximation to English. 
Speech disruption was scored in terms of a modification 
of Mahl's categories of non-Ah speech disturbances." 
The analysis confirmed the hypothesis of a curvilinear 
relation between speech disruption and uncertainty, and 
indicated a monotonic relationship to test anxiety, 
increases in test score being associated with increases in 
speech disruption.—E. С. Aiken. 

2265. Butterfield, Earl C. (Yale U.) The role of 
competence motivation in interrupted task recall and 
repetition choice. Journal of Experimental Child Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 4(2), 354-370.— The effects of age, skill vs. 
nonskill instructions, and the personality variable locus 
of control (LC) upon interrupted and completed task 
recall and repetition choice were assessed, Significant 
age X LC and instructions x LC interactions were 
found for repetition choice measures. Findings were 
interpreted to mean that competence motivation both 
increases with age and is conditioned by personality 
factors which are independent of age. A significant 
grade X instructions interaction was found for total 
recall, while LC was related to differential recall of 
completed and incompleted tasks. Task recall and task 
repetition choice were independent of each other. 
Theoretical and methodological implications of these 
latter results were discussed. (42 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2266. Carney, Richard E. (California Western 
U.) Research with a recently devel measure of 
achievement motivation. Perceptual Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 438. 

2267. Coopersmith, Stanley. (U. California, Da- 
vis) The effects of alcohol on reactions to affective 
stimuli. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 
25(3), 459-475.—The effects of a moderate dose of 
alcohol, 0.86 ml. of 86-proof whiskey per kg. of Бой 
weight, upon responses to affective and neutral stimuli 
were investigated. Physiological reactivity, indicated by 
the GSR, thresholds of perceptual recognition and 
verbal responses to affective stimuli were measured. The 
findings suggest that moderate doses of alcohol affect 
primarily the response phase of behavior. Alcohol 
appeared to lessen distress at this point and to produce 
greater responsiveness and enhanced capacity to toler- 
ate and articulate affective stimuli. (17 ref.)—Journal 

summary. 

2268. Fishman, Claire G. (Harvard U.) Need for 
approval and the expression of aggression under sts, 
conditions of frustration. Journal of Personality & Socia 
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Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 809-816.—The relationship 
between need for approval, as measured by the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale, and aggres- 
sion, was investigated in 60 college women, 2 types of 
frustrations were devised to elicit aggression, arbitrary 
and nonarbitrary. Subsequent to the frustration proce- 
dures, Ss had the opportunity to aggress against the 
E-frustrater on an "evaluation questionnaire." Blood 
ressure was recorded to measure arousal following the 
rustration, and following expression of aggression. As 
predicted, high n Approval Ss expressed less aggression 
against the frustrater than low n Approval Ss. (There 
was no difference between them on frustration arousal.) 
Moreover, among high-aggressive Ss, high n Approval 
Ss manifested a continued elevation in blood pressure 
while low n Approval Ss manifested a decline in blood 
pressure, following aggression. Ss under arbitrary frus- 
tration expressed more aggression than Ss under non- 
arbitrary frustration, regardless of n Approval. 
—Journal abstract. 
2269. к: Iván. Érzelmek kifejezd mozgása a 
szintjén. [Emotions expressed by movement at the 
arynx level.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(2), 
206-216.—Reports on laryngoscopic observations, 
radiographic geom goed and asymmetric roentgeno- 
grams during vocal expressions stimulated by certain 
emotions. en angry, the person's false vocal cords 
approach each other, the entry of the larynx become 
narrower and the glottal space has a channel like 
appearance. In the case of repressed anger, the vocal 
cords are convulsively pressed together, the air channel 
in the larynx becomes very narrow and the Morgagni 
uch shrivels making the escaping sound less audible 
in spite of violent exhalation activity. During warm 
loving emotional expressions, the Morgagni pouch is 
wide, the plicae ventriculares and the vocal cords have a 
broad air channel. Author points to philogenetic 
development in explaining the concomitant somatic 
ти of emotions.—E. Friedman. 

2270. Gosling, J. C. (Oxford U., London, Eng- 
land) Emotion and object. Philosophical Review, 1965, 
74(4), 486-503.—Anthony Kenny's attempt to char- 
acterize the “object” of emotion in his Action, Emotion 
and Will (see 38:31) is unsuccessful.—H. Ruja. 

2271. рар Wallace A., & Vega, 
Manuel. (Florida State U.) Negro children's perform- 
ance on a discrimination task as a function of examiner 
race and verbal incentive. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 839-843.—A study to determine 
the differential effect of Negro and white examiners on 
the performance of 324 rural Negro school children on 
an oddity discrimination task under the variables of 
|o level (2, 6, 10), intelligence level (high, medium, 
low), and experimental incentive condition (praise, 
blame, control). Results indicated significant effects 
from examiner race, experimental incentive, and the 
interaction between the 2, as well as their combined 
interaction with grade level. It was the Negro Ss' 
reaction to blame under Megro examiners which differ- 
entiated their performance from that of white Ss under 
white cxaminers.— Journal abstract. 

2272. Kipnis, David, & W. » Carl. (Naval Med. 
Res. Inst, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of motivation to 
strive on personality-performance relationships. Journal 
of Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(2), 
138-144.—1t was predicted that the task performance of 
Ss who were easily aroused by stress would deteriorate 
under conditions of heightened motivations to strive. A 
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total of 106 Ss completed an anagrams task under 
conditions that contained no incentives to strive and 
108 Ss completed the anagrams under conditions that 
aroused motivations to strive through appeals to 
achievement needs and the offering of prizes. In support 
of the hypothesis, a significant relationship (p .001) was 
obtained between a persistence test used to classify Ss 
reactivity to stress and the number of anagrams solved 
under the high-motivation condition, but not under the 
low-motivation condition (p .10). The findings suggest 
that the arousal of positive affective states has the same 
effects upon highly reactive Ss as the effects of the 
arousal of negative affective states.—Journal abstract. 

2273. Kondás, Ondrej. (Komensky U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) The possibilities of applying experi- 
mentally created procedures when eliminating tics. Studia 
Psychologica, 1965, 7(3), 221-230.—Short-term negative 
practice during periods of artificially evoked tension (by 
means of galvanization) was used with 8 Ss. Intentional 
unlearning that was tension-relieving was emphasized. 
This method was successful in 6 cases.—H. Bruml. 

2274. McCoy, Norma. (U. Minnesota) Effects of 
test anxiety on children's performance as a function of 
instructions and type of task. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 634-641.—2 tasks were 
administered to 28 high test-anxious (HA) and 28 low 
test-anxious (LA) 4th grade boys. % of each group 
received test instructions and у; received game instruc- 
tions. The Ist hypothesis was that HA Ss perform as if 
being tested regardless of instructions. On a simple 

amelike tracing task, LA Ss in the test condition made 
ewer errors than LA Ss in the ipie condition, while 
HA Ss in the 2 conditions did not differ. The 2nd 
hypothesis was that fear of failure is basic to the arousal 
of test anxiety. On a 2-part drawing task Ss were 
required to make “а picture" and to draw a “розКоп.” 
No anxiety group differences were found for the free 
drawing; in drawing a “роѕкоп”—{(ће failure task—HA 
Ss made smaller drawings and verbalized less. In 
addition, HA Ss tended to switch colors and materials 
more in the test than in the game condition while the 
reverse was true for LA Ss. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2215. Riedel, Wolfgang W. (U. Delaware) Anxiety 
level and the ‘doubtful’? judgment in a psychophysical 
experiment. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 
70(6), 462-464.—This study investigated the effect of 
anxiety upon the use of the “doubtful” category in a 

sychophysical experiment. Ss were required to judge 
length of lines, using the method of constant stimulus 
po set with 3 categories of judgment. A total of 
195 judgments were required of each S. It was hypoth- 
esized that “anxious” Ss, with high scores on Welsh’s 
“A” Scales, would give significantly more “doubtful” 
judgments than “поп-апхїоиз” Ss with low scores on 
the same instrument. This hypothesis was fully 
confirmed. Further analysis also showed that the 
“non-anxious” group did not differ from the “anxious” 
group in terms of greater judgmental sensitivity. It was 
pais eid that anxiety apparently can be measured 
psychophysically.—Journa abstract. 

2276. Rychlak, Joseph F., & Lerner, Jerome J. (St. 
Louis U.) An expectancy interpretation of manifest 
anxiety. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 677-684.— This study examined the hypothe- 
sis that manifestly anxious Ss generalize expectancies 
(GEs) from recent past experience. The anxious S was 
seen as more constrained by the pushes and pulls of his 
most recent successes and failures. 80 Ss (40 males, 40 
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females) were divided into equal groups on the basis of 
high and low Manifest Anxiety scale scores. Following 
an initial estimate of GE, Ss were administered 4 tests 
of manual dexterity, with the value of positive or 
negative reinforcement controlled by E. At Test 5, a 2nd 
GE was requested, which was then followed by a 
change in the level of reinforcement (from positive to 
negative and vice versa). A test 6 GE was then 
requested, and change in GE was assessed through a 
D-score measure between the 2nd and 3rd GE esti- 
mates. The findings support the general hypothesis. 
There is some question about whether or not anxious Ss 
lower their GEs more absolutely following negative 
reinforcement on Test 5 than do nonanxious Ss. 
Anxious Ss clearly raise their level of GE following a 
positive reinforcement on Test 5 more absolutely than 
do the nonanxious Ss. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2277. Schlachet, Peter J. (New York U.) The effect 
of dissonance arousal on the recall of failure stimuli. 
Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 443-461.—101 male 
college Ss completed the n Ach scale from the EPPS. A 
nonsense-syllable association task and a dot-judgment 
task were then presented. Varying monetary awards and 
dissonance manipulation were included such that “Ss 
were asked to commit themselves to a failure task, with 
the expectation that the greater the likelihood of failure 
and the smaller the justification (reward) for com- 
mitment, the greater the dissonance between commit- 
ment to failure and need to succeed." Other measures, 
including reaction time as an index of affective response 
to failure, and a questionnaire served as additional 
evidence. "Commitment to a greater likelihood of 
failure led to better recall of failure stimuli compared to 
commitment to less certain failure, or to nondissonance 
controls, while the effects of reward and n Ach were not 
consistent. High dissonance tended to lead to less 
si mari affect associated with failure as well as to a 
reduction in the need to succeed." —D. С. Appley. 

2278. Silverman, Irwin, & Marcantonio, Charles. 
(State U. New York, Buflalo) Demand characteristics 
versus dissonance reduction as determinants of failure- 
seeking behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 2(6), 882-884.—Based on Ward and 
Sandvold’s (see 38:2528) reinterpretation of Aronson 
and Carlsmith’s (see 38:10033) findings, the failure- 
expectancy condition of the latter study was replicated 
with reliability-validity emphasis included for 1 group 
and excluded for another. In contrast to Ward and 
Sandvold’s position, the present data suggested that the 
reliability-validity emphasis increased success-seeking 
behavior at the expense of consistency-seeking behavior. 
An alternate explanation of the differences between 
Ward and Sandvold's and Aronson and Carlsmith's 
findings is offered.—Journal abstract. 

2279. Simon, Lora S. (U. Massachusetts) The 
measurement of approach-avoidance conflict in preg- 
nancy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2328. 

2280. Uherík, Anton. Bioelektrická aktivita kože: Jej 
využitie v experimentálnej psychológii. [Bioelectric 
activity of the skin: Its utilization in experimental 

sychology.] Bratislava, Czechoslovakia: Vydavatel'stvo 
БОЕП) Akadémie Vied, 1965. 197 p. Kcs 23.50. 

2281. Walker, Ronald E., Hunt, William A., & 
Schwartz, Melvin L. (Loyola U.) Manifest anxiety and 
clinical judgment in a group setting. Journal of Person- 
айу & Social Psychology, 1965, 25), 762-165. 
— Previous studies have shown that when high- and 
low-anxious (НА and LA) Ss, operationally defined by 
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extreme scores on the Taylor МА scale, judged the 
amount of confusion present in the vocabulary 
responses of schizophrenics there was a consistent 
though transient lowering in interjudge reliability for 
HA Ss. The 3 experiments reported here duplicated the 
previous methodology except that the judges performed 
in groups rather than individually. Under this condition 
the previously reported difference between HA and LA 
Ss was not found. A comparison with results obtained 
under individual conditions showed that reliability is 
facilitated in the group setting.—Journal abstract. 

2282. Weiner, Bernard. (U. Minnesota) The effects 
of unsatisfied achievement motivation on ќепсе and 
subsequent performance. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(3), 428-442.—Ss classified high or low in resultant 
achievement motivation (n Achievement-Test Anxiety), 
were given an achievement-related task to perform 
knowing they could move on, whenever they so desired, 
to a nonachievement-related activity. 2 conditions were 
created: repeated success when the reported probability 
of success at the achievement task was .70, and repeated 
failure when the probability of success was .30. The 
direction of the results indicated that Ss high in 
resultant achievement motivation persisted longer and 
worked with greater speed following failure than 
following success, while Ss low in resultant achievement 
motivation persisted longer and worked with greater 
speed following continual success than continual failure. 
The results supported a modification of Atkinson's 1957 
model for achievement-oriented behavior. The new 
model includes a component which captures the idea 
that resultant motivation persists following nonattain- 
mal 9 а goal.—Author summary. 

3. Wherry, Robert J., Jr., & Curran, Patrick 
M. (USN SAM, Pensacola, Fla.) A study of some 
determiners of psychological stress. USN SA M Res. Rep, 
1965, No. 941, ii, 32 p., iv.—This study utilizes a 
4-choice discrimination task and various levels of 
electric shock to investigate possible determiners of 
anticipatory stress, and individual differences in per- 
formance decrements resulting from such stress. In 
general, disruption increases as the threatening event 
comes closer, as the perceived probability of its occur- 
rence becomes greater, and as the perceived degree of 
unpleasantness is increased. Whether or not the antici- 
pated unpleasant event really occurred in previous 
exposures influences behavior in subsequent exposures. 
There are several indications that anticipatory physical 
threat stress has a curvilinear еба to perform- 
ance, with low amounts of threat enhancing per- 
formance и wate wide individual differences in 
susceptibility to performance disrupti 
“USN SAM. р ption by threat. 
. Wilson, Warner, & Nakajo, Holly. : 
Hawaii) Preference for photographs ced OA d 
frequency of presentation. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(12), 577-578.—Frequency of presentation has been 
shown to increase preference for music and nonsense 
syllables. Evidence also suggests that frequency of 
interpersonal contact increases liking. These consider- 
ations led to the prediction that ratings of photographs 
of young men would become more favorable as a 
function of frequency of presentation. This prediction 
received support in a sample of 80 undergraduate 
females.— Journal abstract. 

2285. Young, Paul T. (U. Illinois) Hedonic organ- 
ization and regulation of behavior. Psychological Review, 
1966, 73(1), 59-86.—A critical review supplementing 
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previous articles upon the role of hedonic processes in 
motivation and learning. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the organizing and regulatory functions of 
affective processes. Recent experiments from the 
author's laboratory are reviewed and their theoretical 
significance considered. These experiments deal with 
hedonic processes as related to gustatory stimulation, 
food preference and intake, regulation of ingestive 
behavior, development of incentive values, and related 
matters. The main topics considered are; basic concepts 
and definitions; psychophysical studies of hedonic 
processes; studies of thresholds, preference, and the 
regulation of food intake; physiology of affective 
processes; the role of affective processes in motivation 
and learning; general conclusions. (2 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


2286. Corcoran, D. W. (Applied Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Prediction of to multi- 
dimensional from to unidimensional stimuli. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 47-54. 
—By dichotomizing 2 stimulus dimensions, A and B, 4 
stimuli A+ B+, A+B-, A-B--, and A-B-, can be 
constructed. The present problem is concerned with 
predicting the probability (P) that A-B- will be 
confused with A+B+, given the separate Ps of 
confusing A--B- and A-B+ with A-4-B.-. On the 
assumption that A and B are sensorily independent it 
was hypothesized that the P of confusing A-B- with 
A+B-+ equaled the product of the Ps of confusing 
A+B- and A-B+, divided by the P of correctly 
identifying A+ B+. The hypothesis was tested using 
populations of 4, 8, and 16 stimuli synthesized from 2, 
3, and 4 auditory dimensions. 12 separate groups were 
run under slightly different experimental conditions 
(N =.176). The results were on the whole confirmatory. 
—Journal abstract. 

2287. Cottrell, Nickolas B. (Kent State U.) Per- 
formance expectancy as a determinant of actual perform- 
ance: А replication with a new design. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 685-691. 
— Previous studies of the effects of discrepancies 
between expected performance (EP) and obtained 
performance (OP) yielded conflicting findings. The 
present study used a split-plot design to examine the 
effects of EP-OP discrepancy and the anticipation of an 
audience upon performance changes. The present study 
found that persons with an EP-OP discrepancy rejected 
the inconsistent performance by changing their re- 
sponses. Persons with no EP-OP discrepancy changed 
relatively few responses. Furthermore, an inconsistent 
Стене did not influence Ss’ stated expectancies 
or future performance. Additional evidence made it 
ey that these findings were the result of Ss’ desire 
to do E a favor.—Journal abstract. 

2288. Feather, М. Т. (U. New England, N.S.W. 
Australia) Performance at a difficult task in relation to 
initial expectation of success, test anxiety, and need 
achievement. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(2), 200- 
217.—168 Ss worked at a difficult anagrams task. 2 
different sets of instructions were randomly distributed 
to induce either a high initial expectation of success 
(Easy situation) or a moderately low initial expectation 
of success (Moderately Difficult situation), Ss also 
completed the Test Anxiety Questionnaire and were 
tested for need achievement (n Ach) under neutral 
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conditions, Results show that Ss classified as High n 
Ach-Low Test Anxiety obtained higher performance 
scores in the Moderately Difficult situation. Perform- 
ance scores related positively to initial estimates of 
probability of success in the Moderately Difficult 
situation. Measures of reported anxiety and reported 
disappointment were higher in the Easy situation and 
related negatively to performance level in both situa- 
tions. Results are discussed in terms of the “motive- 
expectancy-value"" model.— 2D. G. Appley. 

: 2289. Halcomb, Charles G., & Kirk, Roger 
E. (Texas Technological Coll.) Organismic variables as 
predictors of vigilance behavior. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 547-552.—This research was 
designed to test the hypothesis that certain organismic 
variables are related to vigilance behavior. The vigilance 
task consisted of a cathode ray tube display which was 
monitored by 40 Ss for a period of 4 hr. Several of the 
organismic variables (personality and intelligence test 
data) were related to monitoring behavior. These were 
self-control and flexibility as measured by the CPI. 
Those Ss who scored high on both the intelligence test 
and the Achievement via Independence scale of the CPI 
showed no decline in their performance during the long 
monitoring session. These results suggest the feasibility 
of predicting S's performance on a vigilance task from 
psychological measures.—Journal abstract. 

2290. Jerison, Harry J. (Antioch Coll) Human and 
animal vigilance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 210), 
580-582.—Experiments with both men and monkeys, 
summarized in this report, indicate that vigilance 
decrements are associated with the ease or difficulty of 
observing. A given set of signals may be detected often 
or rarely by human observers, depending on how casy it 
is to watch the background of stimulus events within 
which signals can occur.—Journal abstract. 

2291. Mohr, Irwin. (Yeshiva U.) Patterns of vari- 
ability in cognitive controls. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2339. 

2292. Montague, William E., & Webber, Carl E. (U. 
Illinois) Effects of knowledge of results and differential 
monetary reward on six uninterrupted hours of moni- 
toring. USAF SAM TR, 1965, No. 65-62. iii, 10 p.—The 
effects of knowledge of results (KR) and monetary 
reward on 6 hr. of uninterrupted monitoring of a 
complex visual display were examined. Comparisons 
were made among groups receiving: по KR about 
response adequacy, KR, KR plus monetary reward or 
penalty determined by response adequacy, and KR plus 
reward in practice but not during the criterion session. 
In addition, comparison was made between the no-KR 
group and a similar one run by Webber and Adams 
where a rest had been given after 3 hr. of a 6-hr 
monitoring period, All groups showed performance 
decrements of small magnitude. The manipulation of 
KR and reward failed to deter decrement; however, 
reward in addition to KR did enhance overall perform- 
ance, KR alone did not facilitate performance, contrary 
to results from other studies. Training under KR plus 
reward did not enhance criterion performance when no 
KR or reward was provided. In support of previous 
research, man’s monitoring capabilities over extended 
time periods seem adequate for modern systems. 
ES M. 

ШЫ eg David, & Messick, Samuel. (Cent. 
Psychol. Studies, ETS, Princeton, N.J.) Affect and 


tation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1956. З(1), 38-44.—4 groups of Ss were exposed to a 
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probability learning situation in which they guessed 
which of 2 stimuli would next appear. | set of stimuli 
contained angry and smiling faces, while the other or 
neutral set contained big and little kangaroos. When the 
input ratio was 70% angry faces to 30% smiling faces, 
Ss markedly underestimated the dominant input. When 
the ratio was reversed (70% smiling, 30% angry), 
expectancies for the dominant stimulus approximated 
objective input. Thus, relative preferences for the 
stimuli appeared to dictate expectations. Expectancy 
curves for the relatively neutral kangaroos fell between 
the curves for the affective stimuli. Considerable inter- 
individual variability was found for affective expect- 
ancies. These individual differences were tentatively 
associated with personality differences. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2294. Schuckman, Harold, & Orbach, J. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Detection thresholds as a 
function of interval separation between two successive 
targets. Science, 1965, 150(3703), 1623-1625.— Detec- 
tion thresholds for 2 successive targets varied system- 
atically with the interval between the 2 pulses. At 
intervals of 10-30 msec and again at 80-200 msec, the 
threshold was lowered as compared to that for a single 
target, while at a separation of 50-60 msec, the 
threshold was raised.—Journal abstract. 

2295. Sípos, I., Halmiova, O., Rišková, A., & 
Dornié, S. (Inst. Experimental Psychol., Slovak Acad. 
Sci., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Vigilance perform- 
ance and sensory acuity in vigilance task.] Studia 
Psychologica, 1965, 7(3), 179-186.—10 Ss followed 
changed stimuli represented by a modified Landolt ring. 
Correlations between the acuity test and absolute 
performance in vigilance test are low and nonsig- 
nificant.—H. Bruml. 

2296. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The effect of 
instruction on a bi-polar scale. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(12), 568.—The problem of this study was to test 
the effect of instruction on a possible bi-polar scale, 100 
Ss were tested on a group of 66 words, which in 
previous testing were judged as belonging to the concept 
"economic" for 40-60% of the judgments. 1 group of Ss 
was given the instruction to respond “уез” if the word 
belonged to the concept economic, while the other 
group was instructed to respond “no” when the words 
did not belong to the concept "economic," It was 
hypothesized that by emphasizing the positive end of 
the scale, more words might be perceived as belonging 
than if Ss were set for the negative end of the scale. The 
results show no significant difference with the 2 sets, 
—Journal abstract. 
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2297. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Motor skills bibliography: XLV. Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, 1964, Volume 38, second half. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 515-518.—102 
items concerned with motor skills are listed. 

2298. Applewhite, Philip B., Paulhe, G. Peter, & 
Thompson, David A. (Stanford U. Med. Sch.) Predic- 
tion of drive state and output from frequency distribution 
shape. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 505-506. 
— By means of multiple regression analysis, productivity 
and performance level (drive state) were predicted for a 
psychomotor task using the shape of the generated 
frequency distributions.—Journal abstract. 
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2299. Davol, Stephen H., Hastings, Mary L., & 
Klein, Deborah A. (Mt. Holyoke Coll.) Effect of age, 
sex, and speed of rotation on rotary pursuit performance 
by young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(2), 351-357.—A rotary pursuit task was admin- 
istered to 32 boys and 32 girls, kindergarten through 
3rd grade. Age, speed (33 and 45 rpm), and exper- 
imental trial were significant but sex differences were 
not; practice trials significantly eu the effects of 
age and speed. Kindergarten children found the task 
very difficult and the oldest children did not approach 
adult performance. The data indicate that experimental 
measurement of specific motor abilities is possible at 
these age levels.—Journal abstract. 

2300. Lathrop, R. G. (Chico State Coll.) Error 
correlations in a two-dimensional ттм tracking 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 653-654. 
— Earlier studies utilizing 2-dimensional compensatory 
tracking have generally computed either a single 
dimension average error or have taken the simple sum 
of the 2 average errors each computed separately. 
Results of the current study indicate that average error 
computed on the more highly variant of the 2 dimen- 
sions accounts for approximately 85-90% of the vari- 
ance of the simple sum average error. For most 
experiments, the reduction in the number of computer 
amplifiers required may justify the use of the single 
dimension average error.—Journal abstract. 

301. Macrae, A. W., & Holding, D. H. (U. Leeds, 
U.K.) Guided practice in direct and reversed serial 
tracking. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(4), 487-492.—4 discrete 
tracking task was arranged in which movements of a 
lever extinguished a series of stimulus lights, using 
either compatible or incompatible display-control rela- 
tionships. Movement of the lever could be controlled by 
the S, or made automatic in order to provide guidance. 
6 groups of Ss were given 9, 1 or no guided runs before 
ТЕНШ normal practice on either the direct or 
reversed form of the task. As expected, the reversed task 
was more difficult than the direct version. On both 
forms of the task guidance formed effective pretraining, 
although 9 trials of guidance were not 9 times as 
effective as 1 such trial. Guidance tended to have a 
Sie effect upon the reversed form of task, as would 

expected were its main function to prevent the 
commission of errors.—Journal abstract. 

2302. McGee, Victor E. (Dartmouth Coll.) Invari- 
ance of personal characteristics of voice over two vowel 
sounds. “Teri dnm & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 519- 
529.—19 adult male voices were analyzed acoustically 
over 2 vowel sounds—/ee/ as in “heed” and /aw/ as in 
"hawed." It was found that the individual differences 
observed on the utterances of /ee/ were preserved very 
closely (invariant) on the utterances of /aw/. Fre- 
quencies between 1000 cps and 2300 cps appeared not 
to play any part in producing this invariance.—Journal 
abstract. 

2303. Roehrig, William C. (Columbia U.) Addition 
of controlled distortion to delay of auditory feedback. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 407-413.—In ап 
attempt to determine what types of sensory information 
are processed by the feedback mechanisms used to 
monitor speech production, the accuracy and duration 

of the speech production of 22 Ss was assessed when 
auditory feedback was undelayed or delayed (.197 sec. 
delay), and undistorted or distorted, either by “infinite” 
peak clipping or by differentiation followed by 
"infinite" peak clipping and integration. It was found 
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that the degree to which speech was disrupted under 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF) could not be ac- 
counted for by the se om can a of the auditory 
feedback. The results suggested that speech was 
maximally disrupted under DAF when the auditory 
feedback not only was highly intelligible but also 
contained information about the amplitude variation of 
the effector output (speech).—Journal abstract. 

2304. Rosenquist, Henry S. (U. Akron) The visual 
response соп t of rotary pursuit tracking. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 555-560.—Adams 
found that watching the rotary pursuit affected sub- 
sequent performance. Since this finding disagrees with 
reports by Melton, Ammons, and Duncan, the present 
experiment set out to test Adams' watching procedure 
for reliability and generality. Each of 198 Ss tracked the 
rotary pursuit for 5 min. with the right hand, next 
Pr Lil one of 11 different treatments consisting of 
various durations of watching, resting, or both, and 
finally resumed tracking for another 5 min., using the 
left hand. After statistical adjustment of left-hand scores 
to the expected post-rest level, the results showed a 
decremental effect, supporting Adams, and indicated 
that the effect was functionally related to various 
durations of watching and resting.—Journal abstract. 

2305. Torle, Gunnar. Tracking performance under 
random acceleration: Effects of control dynamics. 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(4), 481-486.— Trials were con- 
ducted in a moving simulator (1* of freedom) in order 
to study the effect on manual tracking performance of 
backlash and friction in the control stick and on an 
arm-rest. The results show that backlash and friction 
Should be avoided and that an arm-rest gives à 
significant reduction in tracking errors when the pilot is 
subjected to gust accelerations.—Journal abstract. 

2306. Trussell, Ella. (Sonoma State Coll.) Predic- 
tion of success in a motor skill on the basis of early 
learning achievement. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(3), 
342-347.—40 college women learned a ball juggling task 
during 27 practice periods (totaling 2025 trials) spaced 
over 9 wk. Learning scores (gains) were moderately 
reliable (R = .80). They were not significantly related to 
initial scores. However, appreciable correlations, 
ranging from .32 to .59, were found between the 
criterion (performance score on the 27th day) and 
cumulated learning scores. Prediction of the criterion by 
multiple correlations employing initial score and the 
cumulated learning score through the 4th, 6th, 11th, 
I5th, and 19th practice day ranged from R = .76 to 
R = .96. А 2-component exponential equation was 
effective in describing the form of the learning curve. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


2307. Botwinick, Jack, & Thompson, Larry W. 
(Duke U.) Premotor and motor components of reaction 
time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 
9-15.—Reaction time (RT) was fractionated into 
premotor and motor components based upon the 
difference between EMG and finger-lift responses. 
EMGs were recorded from the extensor muscle of the 
responding forearm during measurement of simple 
auditory RTs of 54 Ss. The premotor time was that 
period from the presentation of the stimulus to the 
appearance of increased muscle firing, while the motor 
time was that period from this change in action 
potential to the finger-lift response. 4 preparatory 
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intervals (PI), 0.5, 3.0, 6.0, and 15.0 sec., were used in 
both a regular and irregular series. Premotor time and 
RT were highly correlated and showed comparable 
variations as a function of PI and type of series. Motor 
time was poorly correlated with RT and was inde- 
pendent of PI and type of series. It was concluded that 
set, as inferred from the relations between RT and PI 
and type of series, is a premotoric process. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2308. Forrin, Bert, & Morin, Robert E. (Scar- 
borough Coll., U. Toronto, Canada) Effect of contex- 
tual associations upon selective reaction time in a 
numeral-naming task. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 71(1), 40-46.—The increase in reaction 
time (RT) with size of the stimulus set for selective 
response tasks involving the naming of 1 of n equiprob- 
able numerals has been ascribed to variation in 
attributes of the stimulus sequence-reduced probability 
of signal presentation, increased mean intersignal 
interval, and heightened temporal uncertainty of signal 
occurrence. This study provided an independent assess- 
ment of the effect upon selective RT of a 4th factor 
commonly confounded with the preceding 3: the pres- 
ence of incompatible S-R associations in serial context 
with numeral-numeral pairs. The data indicate that 
requiring Ss to remain silent to a given subset of 
numerals, or to respond with the single designation 
“No” to members of that subset, produced longer 
reaction latencies to numerals to be named than would 
be predicted from properties of the stimulus sequence 
alone. An interpretation in terms of generalized re- 
sponse inhibition and response competition is exam- 
ined.—Journal abstract. 

2309, Harrison, Keith, & Fox, Robert. (Vanderbilt 
U.) Replication of reaction time to stimuli masked by 
metacontrast. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 162-163.—Fehrer and Raab investigated the 
effects of metacontrast masking of a test flash upon the 
reaction time (RT) elicited and found that RT was 
determined solely by the luminance and duration of the 
test stimulus, The present experiment repeated the 
major portion of the earlier study for both foveal and 

eripheral presentation conditions with asynchronies 
Ру, test (5-msec duration) and mask (50-msec 
duration) of 0, 25, 50, 75, and 100 msec. The data 
indicate that phenomenal diminution of the brightness 
of the test flash does not produce an increase in RT, a 
result consistent with that obtained by Fehrer and 
Raab.—Journal abstract. & 

2310. Kobrick, John L. (USA Res. Inst. Environ- 
mental Med., Natick, Mass.) Effects of physical 
location of visual stimuli on intentional response time. 
Journal of Engineering Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 1-8.—16 
Ss performed a simple manual response to flash stimuli 
located at 32 different positions in the visual field. The 
results indicated that reaction times were unaffected for 
most lower visual hemisphere locations. Significant 
decrements were only observed for locations higher 
than 30° above the horizontal for lateral displacements 
greater than 55? from center. No significant decrements 
were observed even at the periphery for locations along 
the horizontal line of sight. It was suggested that 
flashing indicators could be displaced safely to periph- 
eral locations, reserving the central visual space for 
displays requiring continuous monitoring.—D. C. 
Hodge. Y 

2311. Medeiros, Raymond R., White, Robert K., & 
Ayoub, M. M. (Texas Tech. Coll.) The effect of light 
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and sound variables on reaction time. Journal of Engi- 
neering Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 9-21.—Simple reaction 
time (RT) was measured for 8 Ss at various combi- 
nations of light level, noise level, stimulus intensity, and 
shade of background. The effect of stimulus intensity 
was highly significant with more intense stimuli causing 
longer RT. Noise levels and light levels interacted; this 
was interpreted as indicating that 3 phases of inter- 
sensory interaction between sound and vision receptors 
exist. The results demonstrate the need to more 
adequately record the effects of light and noise on 
various thresholds of light, especially the pain thresh- 
old.—D. C. Hodge. 


2312. Sanders, A. F. (Inst. Perception RVO-TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Prewarning signal activity 
and RT as a function of foreperiod. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 405-406.—Simple auditory RT was 
measured as a function of OPES and reading 
activity before the warning signal (W) arrived, Without 
prewarning signal activity earlier results were con- 
firmed, showing a continuous decrease of RT with 
smaller foreperiods. When reading activity preceded W, 
no significant difference was found between foreperiods 
of 0.5-4.0 sec., suggesting preparation for response 
before arrival of W at short foreperiods.—Journal 
abstract. 

2313. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., & Hochberg, Ir- 
ving. (Pennsylvania State U.) Reaction time of the 
tongue to auditory and tactile stimulation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 387-393,—Measures of 
reaction time of the tongue to tactile stimulation on the 
lips and to a 1000-cps tone at sensation levels of 10, 50, 
and 70 db were obtained from 26 normal young adults, 
Results revealed that tactile stimulation evoked the 
shortest reaction time. (M = .123 sec.); 70 db elicited 
slightly longer reaction time (M = .129 sec.); 50 db still 
longer reaction time (M = .137 sec.); and 10 db the 
longest (M = .209 sec.). The 10-db tone reaction time 
was Henican longer than that of any other stimulus 
condition, while tactile stimulus reaction time was 
significantly shorter than both the 10- and 50-db tonal 
stimuli, but not than the 70-db stimulus. Among the 
auditory conditions 50 and 70 db were not significantly 
different from one another, but both were different from 
10 db. The findings support the role played by tactual 
feedback in the oral region for monitoring speech, It is 
hypothesized that a speech mechanism which operates 
on a servosystem principle is likely to utilize the most 
efficient sensory channels available in monitoring speech 
output, with time of response being one important 
measure of efficiency.—Journal abstract. 

2314. Sticht, Thomas G., & Sitterley, Thomas Е. (U. 
Louisville) Frequency and latency of response to offset- 
onset sequences of cutaneous stimulation. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(10), 425-426.—Beginning with a 
mechanically deforming stimulus resting on the skin, 
the duration of the temporal interval between the offset 
of the stimulus and the subsequent onset was varied 
from 45-140 msec. Response frequency and latency 
measurements were obtained for well trained Ss for 
each offset-onset sequence of stimulation. The results 
indicated that (1) response frequency drops to below 
threshold with durations below 75 msec. and (2) RT 
increases as the duration is decreased. The results are 
discussed in terms of the recovery movement of the skin 
following the removal of the stimulus.—Journal 


abstract. 
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LEARNING 


2315. Dey, Mukul K. Incidental learning as the result 
of generalization of set. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1965, 24(5), 423-429.— The hypothesis: the covert exten- 
sion of set which is supposedly at the root of incidental 
learning is a generalization phenomenon. A control 
group learned the task under a nonspecific set, whereas 
an experimental group learned it under a specific set 
inasmuch as orientation was made particularly to 1 of 
the similar classes. Results show: (1) no significant 
difference between the 2 кош» in regard to rate of 
learning the entire task, (2) superiority of the experi- 
mental group in mastering not only the material related 
to specific set but also the one similar to it, and (3) 
poorer mastery of the dissimilar material by the 
experimental group. The 2nd result supports the 
hypothesis; the other 2 are explained by postulating the 
attribute of plasticity in set.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2316. Eimas, Peter D. (Williams Coll.) Comment: 
Comparison of reversal and nonreversal shifts. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 445-446.—Argues that 
studies which employ comparisons between reversal and 
extradimensional (ED) shifts in order to test whether 
organisms use some mediational process during discrim- 
inative learning are invalid for methodological reasons. 
However, adequate tests for mediation are possible 
from comparisons of intradimensional and ED shift 
problems. Data obtained from these comparisons 
support a mediational interpretation of discriminative 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

2317. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) Learning of 
inverted and normally oriented faces in children and 
adults. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 447-448.—In 
à series of experiments, adult Ss learned paired asso- 
ciates composed of normally oriented faces and 
common proper names significantly faster than inverted 
faces and the same names. It was hypothesized that this 
difficulty with inverted faces was a function of the large 
number of exposures to normally oriented faces. To test 
this reges young children (who, it was assumed, 
would have had far less experience with faces) and 
adults were asked to learn face-letter associations. 
Approximately % of each age group were shown upright 
face-letter associates; the remaining Ss were shown 
inverted face-letter associates. The prediction, that the 
difference in learning between the upright and inverted 
children's groups would be significantly smaller than the 
difference between the upright and inverted adult 
groups, was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

2318. Goldstein, Irwin L. (Ohio State U.) Effects of 
stimulus — and restrictive responses. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 104-108.— This 
study attempted to determine whether the use of 
response classes or categories would facilitate the 
discriminating and counting of various complexities of 
stimulus displays. It was found that an increase in the 
number of response subclasses facilitated performance 
for displays with relatively few stimulus objects but 
hindered performance for displays with comparatively 
large numbers of stimulus objects. The degree of 

facilitation in scenes of medium complexity was 
dependent upon the time-limitation instructions given 
to the 60 Ss. Both response time and errors increased as 
a function of stimulus complexity, and response time 
also increased as response subclasses were added. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2319. Healey, Albert F. (U. Massachusetts) The 
serial integration of verbal responses. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(4), 2337. 

2320. Jones, John G. (U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Motor learning without demonstration of 
physical practice, under two conditions of mental prac- 
tice. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(3), 270-276.— The 
learning of a gymnastic skill to a pass-or-fail criterion 
was measured in 2 groups of male university students, 
The prior learning treatment included directed mental 
practice for 1 group and undirected mental practice for 
the other. Results indicated that Ss without previous 
experience may learn gross body skills without physical 
practice and that mental practice without direction is 
superior to directed mental practice in the learning of 
gymnastic skills.—Journal abstract. 

2321. Keppel, Geoffrey. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Comments on the hypothesis of implicit serial- 

tion cues. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 471- 
472.—1t has been suggested by Breckenridge, Hakes, & 
Young that in the absence of explicit positional cues, Ss 
tend to supply their own during the learning of a serial 
list. The evidence offered in support of this statement 
was evaluated and it was concluded that the question of 
“what is learned" in serial learning cannot be answered 
by a mere comparison of serial-position curves. 
—Journal abstract. 

2322. Oswalt, Robert M. (Louisiana State U.) The 
effects of pattern difficulty during prior form experience 
upon later discrimination learning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(4), 2340. 

2323. Reber, Arthur S., & Millward, Richard 
B. (Brown U.) Event memory in probability learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 431-432,—On each of 
1600 trials of a probability learning experiment, Ss not 
only predicted the next event but also recalled the event 
on the x-past trial (x = 1,...,9). The frequency distribu- 
tion of x, f(x), was the main independent variable. Ss 
did not match event —, but seemed to over- 
shoot as a function of f(x).—Journal abstract. 

. 2324. Rhine, Ramon J. (U. California, River- 

side) Preference for a positive evaluative response in 
concept learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
1965, 70(6), 632-635.—A comparison was made 
between 26 Ss learning a positive evaluative concept and 
31 Ss learning a negative concept. Concepts were 
developed by selectively reinforcing responses to 50 trait 
words judged in preliminary tests as desirable or 
undesirable. Resistance to concept-attitude change was 
determined by reversing the pattern of reinforcement 
for 54 further traits. Scores were also obtained on 
authoritarian attitudes predictive of cognitive rigidity. 
The positive concept was more readily learned and 
more resistant to change. Greater resistance to change 
was also found for Ss high in authoritarianism than for 
low scorers. The results were interpreted as indicating 
that studies of evaluative concepts are applicable to the 
understanding of natural attitudes, despite difficulties in 
establishing a neutral base line for deve oping evaluative 
concepts.—Journal abstract. 

2325. Trumbo, Don; Noble, Merrill, & Ulrich, 
Lynn. (Kansas State U.) Number of alternatives and 
sequence length in acquisition of a step-function tracking 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 242), 563-569. 
—The roles of 2 task parameters, sequence length (N) 
and number of alternatives in the population from 
which the sequence was drawn (K), were examined in a 
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tracking task. The tasks were irregular step-function 
inputs wherein N was defined as the number of targets 
(steps) in a repeating sequence and K was defined as the 
number of alternative target positions. N and K were 
varied independently in a 3 X 3 factorial design with 9 
Ss per cell. The major findings were that tracking 
performance, as measured by integrated error scores, is 
affected by increases in N, but not proportionately, 
while neither K nor the N x K interaction was sig- 
nificant. Relations of the results to verbal learning data 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2326. Zajonc, Robert B., & Burnstein, Eugene. (U. 
Michigan) The learning of balanced and unbalanced 
social structures. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(2), 
153-163.—An examination of the assumption that it 
should be easier to learn a balanced social structure 
than an unbalanced one. Each "structure" involved 2 
hypothetical men, and an issue. 12 male paid volunteers 
had to learn 6 structures generating 18 items, 9 
requiring a positive response, and 9 a negative response. 
An unbalanced structure was found to be more difficult 
to learn, but only when the issue was important. 
Negative relationships were found to be more difficult 
to learn than positive ones, regardless of whether these 
relationships existed between 2 people or between a 
person and an issue. The theories of balance, congruity, 
and dissonance all assume that the “importance” or 
*relevance" of the elements of the structure plays an 
important role in the consequences of these states, but 
this parameter needs to be quantified, and meaningfully 
integrated into these theories.—D. G. Appley. 


Conditioning 


2327. Bandura, Albert, & Rosenthal, Theodore 
L. (Stanford U.) Vicarious classical conditioning as a 
function of arousal level. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 54-62.—The effects of emotional 
arousal, manipulated both psychologically and physio- 
logically, on vicarious conditioning processes were 
investigated. 5 groups of Os underwent procedures 
designed to induce differential degrees of arousal. The 
Os then participated in a vicarious aversive conditioning 
paradigm in which a model exhibited pain cues in 
conjunction with an auditory stimulus, and the acquisi- 
tion and extinction of Os’ emotional responses to the 
conditioned stimulus were studied. The results disclosed 
that vicarious conditioning is positively related to 
degree of psychological stress; a monotonic decreasing 
function is obtained when, in addition to situational 
stress, Ss experience increasing physiologically induced 
arousal. There is also some suggestive evidence that the 
disruptive effects of high levels of arousal may be 
mediated by self-generated competing responses de- 
signed to neutralize the aversiveness of the vicarious 
instigation situation. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2328. Coleman, Stephen R., Newman, Frederick L., 
& Moore, John W. (U. Massachusetts) Terrace’s 
“fading-in” of CS- in differential eyelid conditioning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 467-468.—Differen- 
tial eyelid conditioning experiments were run to deter- 
mine whether the use of "fading-in" and shaping 
procedures would result in the suppression of responses 
to CS- similar to that demonstrated by Terrace in the 
pigeon operant situation. Suppression of CR- and 


СЕ resulted when CS- was slowly “faded in" from 
the background; however, no decrement or enhance- 
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ment of differentiation was observed. These results were 
interpreted in terms of generalization of inhibition from 
the background stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

2329. Deutsch, J. A., & Collins, R. (New York 
U.) Facilitation as a function of temporal spacing of 
stimuli in intracranial self-stimulation. Nature, 208(5010), 
592-593.—Experiments with 3 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats, trained to press a lever in a Skinner box to 
stimuli of different intensity, revealed that the closer the 
temporal spacing of 2 identical stimulus strains, the 
lower the threshold for the rewarding effects of intra- 
cranial self-stimulation.—J. A. Lucker. 

2330. Fuhrer, Marcus J., & Baer, Paul E. (Baylor 
U. Coll. Med.) Differential classical conditioning: 
Verbalization of stimulus contingencies. Science, 1965, 
150(3702), 1479-1481.— The verbal activity of female Ss 
undergoing differential classical conditioning was inves- 
tigated through their verbal reports between condi- 
tioning trials and interviews with them after con- 
ditioning. Conditional differentiation in GRS occurred 
only in the group of Ss who accurately verbalized the 
stimulus contingencies.—Journal abstract. 

2331. Hickok, Craig W., Grant, David A., & North, 
Jane A. (U. Wisconsin) Differential eyelid conditioning 
of voluntary form responders. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(12), 583-584.—Conditioned eyelid responses of 
120 men and 120 women Ss were investigated during 60 
differential conditioning trials. The CS+ and the CS- 
were differentially placed lights and the UCS was a 
corneal “air” РШ with an 800 msec. CS-UCS interval. 
The Ss were classified as conditioners (Cs) or voluntary 
form responders (Vs) by a time derivative or response 
slope criterion. The Vs had a higher level of responding 
to the CS+, a higher level of responding to the CS-, 
and a greater mean difference score between responses 
to CS+ and CS- than did the Cs. This was taken to 
imply that the voluntary response form criterion had 
behavioral relevance and that the data of Vs should at 
least be examined separately from those of Cs in human 
eyelid conditioning experiments. Further, it appears 
that the parameters of voluntary form responding merit 
investigation in their own right.—Journal abstract. 

2332. Howarth, E. (U. Alberta, Canada) A test of 
Hull's reactive inhibition concept: Persistence of 
curvilinear response pattern in button-pressing. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 453-454.—15 Ss were 
tested on a simple 5-button linear display in order to: 
(1) verify a bowing effect observed in a previous study 
and (2) test whether the bowing was reduced in repeated 
trials. According to a prediction based on Hull's 
concept of reactive inhibition, the more frequent 
responses in the pattern should have become less 
frequent and the initial curve less bowed. This did not 
occur; in fact, an exactly opposite result was obtained. 
—Journal abstract. T 

2333. Kaufman, Arnold. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Punishment shock intensity and basal skin resist- 
ance. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1965, 8(6), 389-394.— The relationship between punish- 
ment shock intensity and basal skin resistance was 
investigated in 2 sessions with human females selected 
for their ability to maintain a fairly substantial operant 
rate under a wide range of shock intensities. In both 
sessiohs each button-pressing response was reinforced 
with a counter tally. Ss were paid 1¢ for each 20 counts. 
In session I, punishment followed each response during 
alternate 4-min periods; in session II punishment was 
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programed in all 4-min periods. Shock intensities were 
presented randomly among the 4-min shock periods, 
with the restriction that the Ist 3 presentations occurred 
in ascending order. Operant responding showed some 
suppression at higher shock intensities in session I, with 
substantial recovery in most Ss veda session Il. 
Respondent behavior was character „by greater 
activity at successively higher intensities, with recovery 
at all shock levels, especially the lowest levels, apparent 
during the 2nd session.—Journal abstract. 

2334. Muir, William R., & Runquist, Willard М. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) Extended differential conditioning of 
the classically conditioned eyeblink reflex. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(12), 581-582.—20 Ss were given 60 
reinforced trials to a positive CS and 60 non-reinforced 
trials to a negative CS on each day for 5 days. An 
increase in frequency of CR to both CSs but no 
discrimination was Found on Day I. On Day Il, 

rformance to both CSs levelled off and discrimination 

gan. On Days III-V, discrimination improved 
between but not within daily sessions. With each of 
these sessions there was a decrease in frequency of CRs 
to both positive and negative CSs over trials.—Journal 
abstract. 

2335. Runquist, Willard N., & Evans, James 
F. (Alberta, Canada) Inhibitory effects of trial 
stimulation on classical eyelid conditioning u partial 

reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 579- 

580.—4 groups were given 50 reinforced and 50 

non-reinforced eyelid conditioning trials on each of 2 

days. | group received a tone immediately following 

each reinforced trial; | group received the tone follow- 
ing each non-reinforced trial; 1 group received the tone 
following every trial and 1 group received no tones. 

When the tone appeared following a non-reinforced 

trial, performance was lowered irrespective of whether 

or not it appeared on reinforced trials. Performance 
differences on the 2nd day were small and non- 
significant.—Journal abstract: 

2336. Spence, Kenneth W., & Platt, John R. (U. 
Texas) UCS intensity and performance in eyelid condi- 
ане Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(1), 1-10. 
—Studies of the effects of UCS intensity on perform- 
ance in human eyelid conditioning are reviewed, partic- 
ularly with respect to à recent claim that this variable 
determines the proportion of Ss who condition and not 
the performance level of individual Ss. The evidence 
reviewed clearly indicates that UCS intensity does affect 
the level of performance in Ss who condition. The 
function involved appears to be negatively accelerated 
and to approach an asymptote within a Saver small 
range of intensity values. These effects of UCS intensity 
are interpreted as reflecting both motivational and 
associative factors. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2337. Thompson, Charles P. (U. Wyoming) Doublet 

effects in the verbal maze during acquisition and relearn- 
ing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 
60-65.—144 Ss divided into 3 doublet conditions (0, 2, 
and 4 doublets) under each of three retention intervals 
(4, 1, and 24 hr.) were used. Each S learned and 
relearned a verbal maze under the correction procedure. 
The results demonstrate that the effect of the doublet 
upon the serial-position error curve is reversed from 
acquisition to relearning. Further, the results show a 
change from an overall increase in errors (relative to the 
control maze) at the doublet and adjacent positions to a 
decrease in errors at these positions as the retention 
interval is increased.—Journal abstract. 
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Verbal Learning 


2338. Amster, Harriett, & Battig, William F. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Effect of contextual meaningful- 
ness on rated association value (m'), number of asso- 

(m), and free recall. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 

12), 569-570.— Ratings of 15 standard CVC words for 
meaningfulness (m') decreased significantly as M' value 
of 15 context words increased from low to medium and 
high, whereas actual number of associations (m) 
increased with increased context meaningfulness. 
Despite these differential context effects on absolute m' 
and m values, relative values for individual standard 
words remained remarkably stable across context varia- 
tions. Subsequent recall of standard and context items 
showed only a superiority for numbers over words, суеп 
though meaningfulness values for numbers were lower 
than for words.—Journal abstract. 

2339. Berlyne, D. E., Borsa, Donna M., Craw, 
Margaret A., Gelman, Rochel S., & Mandell, Elizabeth 
E. (б Toronto, Canada) Effects of stimulus com- 
plexity and induced arousal on paired-associate learning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(4), 291-299.—3 experiments on paired-associate Ісагп- 
ing were carried out, with disyllabic male first names as 
response terms. In the Ist 2 experiments, visual patterns 
served as stimulus terms; in the 3rd, single adjectives, 
homogeneous double pairs of adjectives, and heteroge- 
neous double pairs were employed. In the 2nd 2 
experiments, white noise was employed as an arousal 
stimulus. The results indicate: (a) significantly fewer 
correct recalls when stimulus terms were more complex 
or incongruous, (b) in general, the higher levels of white 
noise interfered with performance during training, but 
had little effect on test trials, although there was a 
significant interaction between presence of white noise 
on training and test days, (c) Exp. III failed to reveal a 
significant main effect from variations in white-noise 
intensity.—E. G. Aiken. 

2340. Boswell, John J. (Tulane U.) An application 
of stimulated recall techniques for the study of recognition 
memory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2332-2333. 

2341. Brown, Lynn K., Jenkins, James J., & Lavik, 
Joyce. (U. Minnesota) Response transfer as a function 
of verbal association strength. Journal of Experimental 
Кусу; 1966, 71(1), 138-142.—9 word nonsense- 
syllable pen were well learned by 20 college students. 
For each original stimulus, there were 3 test stimuli 
representing 3 degrees of free-association response 
strength to that stimulus. Test stimuli and control 
words were interspersed among the original pairs after 
learning had been achieved. Ss guessed a response to 
"new" stimuli, using | of the 9 nonsense syllables. A 
transfer response was scored when S gave the response 
paired with the original stimulus to which the test 
stimulus was related. Significant differences in amount 
of transfer were found between high- and low-strength 
words, and between all 3 degrees of associative strength 
and control words. Further, a graph of the log 
frequency of associative strength against the number of 
transfer responses made to each class of test stimuli 


revealed the expected trend. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


York) An unsuccessful 
experiment on the restricting effects of awareness. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, (1), 
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128-130.—An E unfamiliar with the purpose of the 
experiment read to 60 Ss a word list including 
CHEESE, associates to CHEESE, and nonassociates. 
Results showed fewer Ss who recalled CHEESE than 
Spence (see 38:7399) had found (p = .001) and only a 
slight, nonsignificant trend in the direction of Spence’ 
other findings. It was then learned that Spence’s E - 
known the purpose of the experiment. A supplementary 
series with one of the authors as E gave a proportion of 
CHEESE recallers significantly different. from this 
experiment but not from Spence's. Conclusions аге: (1) 
the naivete of E was a meaningful variable; (2) the 
question is still open as to whether subliminal stimuli 
are functionally equivalent to words not recalled but 
accessible to awareness.—Journal abstract. 

2343, Earhard, Bruce, & Mandler, George. (Dal- 
housie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia) Mediated associa- 
tions: Paradigms, controls, and mechanisms. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(4), 346-378.—Exper- 
imental and control paradigms used in conventional 
demonstrations of verbal mediated associations are 
examined in detail. In Part I it is argued that observed 
differences in mediation paradigms, when mediation is 
demonstrated through laboratory-established associ- 
ations, cannot be attributed unequivocally to mediation 
mechanisms. Paradigm and control conditions were 
found to differ with respect to non-mediational factors 
such as forgetting and interference which tend to 
produce effects similar to those predicted from the 
mediation model. In Part II methods for overcoming 
these deficiencies are discussed and evidence for the 
operation of mediational rules or conceptual mediation 
is presented. In Part III the conventional mediation 
model is evaluated and a theoretical resolution is 
suggested, (81 ref. )—Journal abstract. 

2344. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (Connecticut Coll.) 
Serial-position effect of ordered stimulus dimensions in 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 132-137.—5 experiments sup- 
ported the empirical generalization that the establish- 
ment of a differential response to each of a set of stimuli 
capable of being ordered along a sensory or conceptual 
dimension is sufficient to produce à bowed error 
distribution. In 2 experiments the numerals 1-8 and 
1-10 were used as stimuli in a paired-associates (PA) 
design. In 3 additional PA experiments stimuli were 
nonsense syllables, previously learned as members ofa 
serial list. Response terms Were disyllabic nouns or 
nonsense syllables. In all 5 ex riments a serial-position 
effect (SPE) was obtained when mean percentages of 
errors in PA learning were plotted as a function of 
either stimulus number or stimulus position in prior 
serial learning (SL). Results support the propositions 
that (1) SL entails responding to positional cues, and (2) 
responding to the positional puo of items is 
sufficient to produce the $РЕ. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2345. Ekstrand, Bruce R. (Northwestern U.) Back- 
ward associations. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(1), 
50-64.—A review of the literature on backward asso- 


rocesses: (1) stimulus learning and (2) backwar 
pues Mies. A review of the variables involved 
in backward learning and a discussion of the evidence 
for and against the Asch-Ebenholtz principle of associ- 
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ative symmetry follow. Finally, the role of backward 
associations in different verbal-learning situations is 
discussed with particular reference to transfer, retro- 
active and. proactive inhibition, mediation, S-R simi- 
larity, and prefamiliarization. (2 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2346. Evans, Rand B., & Dallenbach, Karl 
M. Бет learning: A stochastic model for the 
recall of individual words. American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 78(4), 545-556.—2 groups of O's (10 and 9), 
freshmen psychology students, were individually shown 
30 cards, each containing 15 words. After each series, 
the signal "recall" was given and O's were asked to 
write down as many words as they could remember. 
The 2 groups were presented different word lists; 
otherwise, the experimental conditions were identical. 
The stochastic model for recall included the terms “not 
stored," "recognition storage," and “recall storage." 
Later, the same series were repeated for observation of 
results. Some O's reported noticing that words disap- 
pne from the lists, but none reported words added. 

he greatest amount of transfer from recognition to 
recall storage occurred during 2nd exposures of words, 
then decreased in subsequent exposures. The study 
confirms the assumption that learning is an all-or-none 
rocess.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

2347. Fishbein, Harold D., Shackney, Carolyn, & 
Sinclair, David. (U. Cincinnati) A stimulus generali- 
zation explanation of the serial position effect. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 563-564.—2 experiments 
were run using either circles of different diameters or 
lines of different lengths as stimulus terms in paired 
associate learning. Those responses associated with the 
stimuli at the end positions of the stimulus dimensions 
of circle diameter and line length were learned Ist, 

roducing the serial position effect. Analyses of 
intrusions supported a stimulus generalization expla- 
nation of the data. This explanation was extended to 
encompass the serial position effect in serial and paired 
associate learning.—Journal abstract. 

2348. Flaugher, Ronald L. (Vanderbilt U.) Detec- 
tion value: À measure of verbal relatedness applied to free 
association. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behav- 
ior, 1965, 4(4), 309-314.—"A systematic relationship 
was demonstrated between the position of a word in the 
free-association response hierarchy and a measure of 
verbal relatedness, detection value (DV), defined as the 
extent to which 1 word serves as a clue in identifying 
another. In Exp.l, Ss were presented with increasing 
numbers of free-association responses, which served as 
clues for identifying the evoking stimulus word, The 
relationship between position in the response hierarch 
and DV was examined by varying the sequence in whic! 
these responses were presented. In a further examina- 
tion of this relationship Exp. H treated single response 
words as clues to single stimulus words. The DV of a 
word is related to its position in the hierarchy, but 
frequent responses have less DV and infrequent 
responses have more DV than would be predicted. 
Frequency of usage of the word to be detected also 
influenced DV."—Journal abstract. 

2349. Garner, W. R., & Whitman, James R. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Form and amount of internal structure as 
factors in free-recall learning of nonsense words. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(4), 
251-266.—''5 different groups of Ss were presented with. 
a total of 17 different learning problems involving 
variations in size of set of stimuli to be learned and in 
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the internal structure of subsets of stimuli. The results 
are analyzed in the light of several problems...(1) 
Internal structure with simple contingencies between 
pairs of variables making up the stimuli provides 
relatively easy learning...(2) Learning difficulty is 
maximum as a function of length of list when the list is 
a subset of the total set, thus requiring learning of 
internal structure...(3) Positive transfer...occurs if a 
subset is learned prior to learning of a total set, but not 
conversely; or when an easy subset . . . is learned prior to 
learning the complement of that set. (4) There is no 
difference between whole learning and part learning of 
either the total set or a subset as long as only 
easy-to-learn subsets are used as either parts or as 
wholes. Use of a difficult subset makes part learning of 
the total set ineffective.” —E. G. Aiken. 

2350. Glanzer, Murray, & Dolinsky, Richard. (New 
York U.) The anchor for the serial position curve. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(4), 267-273.—"2 experiments were carried out to 
determine the cue used by Ss to anchor the serial 
position curve in rote learning. Exp. I was designed to 
evaluate the role of starting position and facilitated 
(pretrained) syllable in lists that contained no other cues 
as to beginning or end.... The results show that the Ss 
anchor the curve on the starting position. These findings 
contradict both facilitation and inhibition explanations 
of the serial position curve. .,. As an alternative to these 
it is suggested that the S makes a choice of anchor 
position and that any cue...may serve as anchor for 
the curve. From this it follows that E should be able to 
instruct the S as to the anchor point. In Exp. II the E 
varied the indication of the beginning of the list by 
means of verbal instructions. The results show that the 
anchor point can be manipulated in this manner."—£. 
G. Aiken. 

2351. Goulet, Larry R. (St. Louis U.) Interlist 
I meaningfulness and transfer effects under the 
A-B, A-C paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
797982. Gumenik, Wii 

352. Gumenik, William E., & Spencer, Terry. (U. 
Toledo) Verbal repetition and agens in TES of 
synonyms: Satiation or set? Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(4), 286-290.—“The effects 
of 4 different verbal repetition conditions on word 
association to test words were compared. The repeated 
word was either the test word itself, а highly-related 
synonym of the test word, a low-related synonym, or a 
control word different in meaning from the test word. 
Repetition of low-related synonyms led to the least 
common responses to the test words, In addition, the 
percentage of associations (elicited by the test words) 
which appear also as associates to the high-related 
synonym in word association norms, was greater after 
repetition of high-related than low-relate synonyms. 
The reverse was found for the percentage of asso- 
ciations (elicited by the test words) which also appear as 
associates to the low-related synonym. The results 

suggest that changes in meaning of words following 
continued repetition of their Synonyms are an effect of 
set and not due to generalization of verbal satia- 
tion."—Journal abstract. 
2353. Harcum, E. Rae, & Coppage, Edwin 
W. (William & Mary Coll.) Serial learning without 
rimary or recency effects. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(12), 571-572.— Data from learning by the anticipation 
method 10 homogeneous nonsense syllables, presented 
without an intertrial gap, show that temporal primacy 
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and recency per se are not involved in the production of 
the classical serial-position curve of rote learning. Only 
negligible differences among item-positions appeared 
early in learning, when differential effects of proactive 
inhibition among the individual items should have been 
maximal, but a primacy effect did appear later. This 
primacy effect was attributed to S's strategy in selecting 
a syllable, differentiated on the basis of being tempo- 
rally Ist, as a reference point around which the 
complete list was finally learned.—Journal abstract. ` 

2354. Hayashi, Tosh. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Subliminal practice effects in verbal learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 453-454.—A list of 
paired-associates, in which the response member of each 
pair was subliminal, was presented to each of 12 male 
Ss. 4 of the response stimuli consisted of taboo words. 
The Ss were then given supraliminal presentations to a 
criterion of 1 errorless trial on a list essentially the same 
as the subliminal list, except that the taboo words had 
been replaced by neutral words. Performance was 
significantly better on the paired-associates that 
remained unchanged from subliminal to supraliminal 
presentation. This was interpreted as a subliminal 
practice effect.—Journal abstract, 

2355. Houston, John Р. (О. California, Los 
Angeles) Supplementary report: Transfer as a function 
of meaningfulness. Journal^of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(4), 339-340.—“This study attempted 
to replicate the Merikle and Battig (1963) findings with 
respect to the effect of meaningfulness and paradigm 
upon transfer in a mixed-list design. In close agreement 
with their data, the A-B, A-Br paradigm produced 
negative transfer when the learning materials were 
highly meaningful, no transfer under conditions of 
medium meaningfulness, and significant positive trans- 
fer when the meaningfulness of the materials was low. 
Although no significant transfer was obtained in an 
A-B, A-C situation, the difference between the A-B, 
A-C paradigm and an A-B, C-D control situation 
decreased, as it did in the Merikle and Battig study, as 
meaningfulness decreased.”"—Journal abstract. 

2356. Hubbard, Dorothy. (Columbia U.) Temporal 
factors in verbal satiation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2337. 

2357. Jung, John. (York U., Toronto, Canada) Re- 
stricting effects of awareness? Serial position bias in 


awareness restricts recall. Spence's list was used with his 
serial order; it contained 27 words, CHEESE and 10 
associates, 10 nonassociates of CHEESE, and 6 buffer 
items. Both studies suggested more recall of associates 
before ыг not ш recall of CHEESE; however, there 
was not complete agreement between th i 
Groups II and Ш Т SP Nan 
markedly different serial Orders to test the h i 
i ypothesis 
that Spence's results are partly due to the 29 order 
used. The list order for Group II contained associates in 


greater interitem associative Strength (see 37:6158) of 
the associates in Spence's serial order can account for 
the results which he attributes to restricting effects of 
awareness on recall.—Journal abstract, 
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2358. Katahn, Martin, & Pagano, Donald F. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Effects of shock, ego-threat, and diss 
conditions оп affective experience during paired- 
associates learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 
551-552.—Subjective ratings of affective experience 
made by Ss engaged in a paired-associates learning 
experiment were not differentially affected by shock, 
ego-threat, or neutral instruction conditions. Ss with 
high scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale rated 
themselves as experiencing significantly more negative 
affect than did low anxious Ss. After receiving instruc- 
tions and immediately after learning (but not during 
learning itself) Ss receiving ego-threat and shock 
instructions tended to feel more negative affect than did 
Ss in the neutral condition, but not significantly so. No 
interaction of anxiety by instruction conditions was 
obtained.—Journal abstract. 

2359, Keppel, Geoffrey. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Unlearning in serial learning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 143-149.—3 ехрег- 
iments are reported in which the unlearning of serial 
lists was studied. The main findings are that unlearning 
of Ist-list responses can occur in serial learning, that 
degree of unlearning is a direct function of the number 
of interpolated trials, and that Ist-list serial associations 
are also affected by 2nd-list interpolation. These results 
are interpreted in terms of the chaining and serial- 
position hypotheses of serial learning and the transfer 
relationships formed between successive serial lists, 
given these hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 

2360. Kiess, Harold O., & Montague, William 
E. (U. Illinois) Natural language mediators in paired 
associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 
549-550.—Ss learned paired CVCs using a modified 
study-test method. After presentation of pairs, 2 tests 
were given, where the 2nd questioned about any natural 
language mediators (NLMs) Ss used to learn pairs. 
NLMs played an important role in learning correct 
responses. In addition, after the Ist correct recall items 
learned using NLMs were more often correct on later 
trials than those without NLMs.—Journal abstract. 

2361. Kitao, N. (Osaka Gakugei U., Japan) An 
analysis of semantic mediative factors in paired-associate 
learning. Japanese Journal of Psychology, 36(3), 133- 
139.—Examines the relationships between a number of 
possible factors in paired-associate learning. Factor 
analysis was applied to the correlation matrix of 15 
variables obtained from the 4 tests: paired-associate 
learning, retention test, association test, and semantic 
differential. 4 factors were extracted and interpreted as 
follows: Factor I, "similarity between stimulus items (S) 
and response items (R);" II, **meaningfulness of R;" Ill, 
**meaningfulness of S;" and IV, "associative similarity 
between S and R." Factor IV had the highest relation- 
ship to the difficulty of learning and Factor I had the 
next highest relationship to the same variable. Discusses 
both associative and connotative similarities as major 
factors which mediated between S and R.—A. Barclay. 

2362. Kooi, Beverly Y., Schutz, Richard E., & Baker, 
Robert L. (Arizona State U.) Spelling errors and the 
serial-position effect. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1965, 56(6), 334-336.—A demonstration of the serial- 
position effect on spelling errors has been reported by 
Jensen. However, the determinants of this effect are 
ambiguous. The purpose of this study was to determine 
the nature of the serial-position error curve when 
scoring procedures and placement of difficult letter 
combinations within the word are controlled. A list of 
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24 words was compiled composed of 8 triads, Each 
triad included a vowel or double-letter combination at 
the beginning, middle, and end of the word. The list was 
administered to 122 9th-grade students. Although in 
general the data confirm Jensen’s findings, the analyses 
indicated the shape of the curve is extremely sensitive to 
the scoring procedures used.—Journal abstract. 

2363. Kulp, Richard A., & Robinson, John A. (U. 
Louisville) Verbal mediation in reverse association: The 
role of temporal factors. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(10), 423-424.—A 3 stage reverse mediation paradigm, 
A-B, B-C, C-A and its control paradigm A-B, D-C, 
C-A, was studied at 2 test list anticipation intervals to 
determine the effects of temporal factors on reverse 
mediation. 48 Ss learned 3 word lists consisting of 
low-frequency 5 letter words by the paired-associate 
method. The results indicated that temporal factors play 
a significant role in facilitating reverse mediation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2364. Kuno, U. (Keio U., Japan) An analysis 
research on serial position effect in verbal learning. 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 36(3), 112-122.—A 
model for serial position effect in verbal learning was 
constructed, and a free-recall experiment and a serial- 
anticipation experiment were carried out in order to 
verify this model. Almost random numbers of 2-6 digits 
and nonsense syllables of 2 Japanese letters were used as 
material, The learning speed and the initial learning 
probability were estimated by this model for the results 
of each experiment, and the serial position effect 
appearing in the initial learning probability was ana- 
lyzed in terms of inhibition and of forgetting. It was 
found that after 2 experiments, many experimental 
results can be predicted by the model and that random 
numbers are better than nonsense syllables as learning 
material.—A. Barclay. 

2365. Lindley, Richard H. (Eastern Michigan 
U.) Effects of trigram-recoding cue complexity on short- 
term memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(4), 274-279.—"'In Exp. I the retention 
intervals were 0, 8, 20, and 32 sec. a trigram was 
presented either twice or was followed by an easy- 
to-decode (ED) recoding cue...or by a difficult-to- 
decode (DD) cue...the trigrams were either of high 
(HM) or low (LM) meaningfulness." Results: “reten- 
tion intervals, meaningfulness, the presence of recoding 
cues, and ease of decoding were statistically significant. 
In Exp. II the same retention intervals were used; the 
trigram was either presented twice or preceded or 
followed by an ED cue; the trigrams were either of HM 
or LM. The results...were that retention intervals, 
recoding cues, and the meaningfulness by recoding cues 
interaction were statistically significant. The results 
showed that (a) in general the presence of recoding cues 
facilitated memory, (b) ED items had more of a 
facilitative effect on memory than DD items, (с) when 
the necessity for $ to recognize the ED relationship was 
eliminated, recall of LM trigrams with recoding cues 
present was equal to recall of HM trigrams with cues 
present.” —E. G. Aiken. 

2366. Linsley, Harlan L. (Purdue U.) A general 
auditory stimulus factor in serial verbal learning and 
retention. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2338- 
2339: 

2367. Martin, Clessen J., Boersma, Frederick J., & 
Cox, David L. (Michigan State U.) А classification of 
associative strategies in paired-associate learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 455-456.—Although 
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verbal reports are highly idiosyncratic, the results of 
these 2 studies show that it was possible to categorize 
them in a reliable and systematic manner. More 
specifically, a 7 category strategy classification scheme 
was tae which permitted the categories to be 
rank ordered along an apparent continuum of cue 
complexity. Exp. I revealed a statistically significant 
increasing monotonic relationship between level of 
strategy employed and performance on the Каш 
task. Similar findings were obtained in a replication o 
this experiment.—Journal abstract. 

2368, Martin, Clessen J., Cox, David L., & Boersma, 
Frederick J. (Michigan State U.) The role of associ- 
ative strategies in the acquisition of P-A material: An 
alternate approach to meaningfulness. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(10), 463-464.— This study examined the 
effects of stimulus and response meaningfulness (M) on 
paired-associate learning when responses were equally 
available, A recognition procedure was used for equat- 
ing response availability. The findings concerning rela- 
tive А шошапсе on {һе 4 lists and the greater influence 
of M on the response side are consistent with previous 
Studies, Associative futi employed by Ss durin 
the learning task were also collected and analyzed. 
Contrary to the acquisition data, the Strategy data 
revealed that M exerts a greater effect on the stimulus 
side, The results were discussed in terms of Underwood 
and Schulz's 2-stage of associative learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

2369, Martin, James G., Davidson, Judy R., & 
Williams, Myrna L. (Chico State Coll.) Grammatical 
елен and set in learning at two age levels. Journal of 

perimental olay. 1965, 70(6), 570-574.—In 
Exp. I nouns were linked with verbs in paired-associate 
learning. Nouns were preceded by an article to induce a 
“sentence set." Grammatical number agreement was 
varied by inflecting either the noun or verb, % the Ss, 
3rd, 5th, and 6th graders, and college students, learned 
à grammatical list, И an ungrammatical list. Gram- 
matical lists were learned faster than ungrammatical 
lists by college Ss. In Exp. П 4 the noun-verb pairs were 
EU by an article to induce a sentence set while y 
were not. % the pairs agreed in number. The pairs, 
making 4 conditions, were presented on sound tape to 
Ist and 2nd graders and со lege Ss. Grammatical pairs 
were learned faster at both age levels. Sentence set had 
no effect on grammatical pairs, but when combined 
with ungrammatical pairs the sentence set interfered 
with learning by college Ss but not by grade school 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 


‚ 2370. McCall, Robert B. (U. Illinois) Can set 
influence retrieval? Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 
575-576.—An attempt was made to show that set could 
influence retrieval apart from original learning. The 
results suggested that if learning was not too distinctive, 
а set change to a list which S thought he could forget 
was disruptive to recall.—Journal abstract. 
2371. om dg Barbara S., & Cohen, Jean 
C. (Smith Coll.) Abstraction in verbal paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 1-8.—Compound stimuli for verbal paired- 
associate learning consisted of 2 CVC nonsense 
syllables. Several different compounds were paired with 
each response. Thus, the task was designed .as a 
concept-identification task rather than as the usual 
paired-associate task. Each of the compound stimuli 
paired with a given response contained an identical 
CVC which could serve to identify the concept. The 2nd 
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CVC of each compound stimulus was either irrelevant 
Gie., paired with 2 different responses), or only partially 
relevant (i.e., paired only with a single response, but not 
occurring every time that response occurred). A transfer 
task, with each CVC presented separately, indicated 
that Ss had not learned to label both parts of the 
compound stimuli equally, but, instead, had abstracted 
the identical CVCs as stimuli for association; i.e., 
identical CVCs presented alone elicited correct re- 
sponding at near-perfect performance levels, whereas 
nonidentical elements Drev alone elicited correct 
responding only slightly better than new CVCs 
presented for the Ist time in transfer.—Journal abstract. 

2372. Nakamura, Charles Y., & Wright, Helen 
D. (U. California, Los Angeles) Effects of experi- 
mentally induced low drive, response mode, and social 
cues on word association and response speed. Journal of 
Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(2), 122- 
131.—The effects of (1) manipulations intended to 
reduce drive level, (2) response mode, and (3) social 
stimuli on the occurrence of competing responses and 
response speed were investigated in 3 experiments using 
an individually administered word-association task. The 
results were generally consistent with the hypothesis 
that lowering drive level facilitates competing responses. 
Inventory measured response mode accounted for a 
significant amount of individual differences in per- 
formance. Response mode was an important factor in 
the relation of manipulated drive level and response 
commonality, The relation of response commonality to 
response speed within Ss was found to be quite 
low. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2373. Neimark, Edith; Greenhouse, Phyllis; Law, 
Susan, & Weinheimer, S. (New York U.) The effect of 
rehearsal-preventing task upon retention of CVC 
syllables. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1965, 4(4), 280-285.—“In order to assess the effect of 
rehearsal-preventing task upon short-term memory, 12 
Ss, run in 2 sessions, 
low-association value CVCs to be recalled after varying 
amounts of rehearsal-preventing activity. Rehearsal- 
preventing activity consisted of 0, 3, 9, or 18 CVCs of 
high-, medium, or low-association value or of 3-digit 
numbers which were 


design. High-association value CVCs were well recalled 
under all experimental conditions. For low-association 
value CVCs... recall was a decreasing function of the 
length of delay interval, and Steepness of the slope of 
the forgetting 


rehearsal-preventing material to the CVC to be learned. 


the acquisition pairs in a mediation. paradi a 

manipulated by inserting 0, 2, or 5 ро the 3 
presentations of the acquisition Pairs, B-C, and B-A 
Some evidence of mediated facilitation was shown with 
massed but not with distributed Practice when less 
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stringent tests of retention of the acquisition pairs were 
used. Mediated facilitation was found for all levels of 
distribution with more stringent retention tests, Re- 
sponse availability (difference between empirical levels 
of control responding and a chance expectation) was 
inversely related to distribution of practice of the 
acquisition pairs. Errors were complexly related to the 
manipulated variables.—Journal abstract. 

2375. Poppovic, Апа M. Uma experiéncia com um 
teste coletivo de prontidào para a aprendizagem da 
leitura. [An experiment with a collective test of readi- 
ness for learning to read.] Revista de Psicologia Normal 
e Patológica, 1964, 10(3-4), 325-332.—"In this paper 
Ist results of its application within a [Brazilian] 
...millieu are shown as well as correlation of results 
with ABC, Raven, and Goodenough." It was concluded 
that the Metropolitan Readiness Test can supply 
"ample data about readiness and maturation for 

' reading and writing...[and can help] differentiate 
children with specific difficulties in visual and hearing 
[perception]...and motor and visual coordination." 
—J. A. Lucker. 

2316. Poppovic, Ana M. Influéncia da aprendizagem 
pré-primária, sóbre o grau de maturidade e prontidào 
para alfabetização. [Influence of kindergarten training 
on readiness for reading and writing.] Revista de 
Psicologia Normal e Patologica,, 1964, 10(3-4), 289- 
293,—The results of ABC, Metropolitan Readiness and 
Goodenough tests given to 2 groups of children 
matched as to age and intelligence are compared. 
Results obtained by children with kindergarten training 
are significantly superior to those who have none. 
—English summary. 

2377. Postman, Leo, & Stark, Karen. (U. California, 
Berkeley). The role of response set in tests of unlearning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(4), 315-322.— Evidence for the unlearning of Ist-list 
associations (A-B) during acquisition of a 2nd list (A-C) 
has been obtained in unpaced tests of modified free 
recall (MMFR) in which S is required to reproduce 
both responses to each of the stimuli. The present 
experiment investigates the extent to which the loss of 
Ist-list associations in MMER is attributable to a set 
established during Interpolated Learning (IL) and 
carried over into MMFR, viz., to restrict overt 
responses to those correct in the 2nd list. In order to 
maximize the set to give Ist-list responses, a non- 
learning task was introduced between the end of IL and 
MMER which required active recitation of all Ist-list 
associations, Comparison with appropriate control 
groups shows that (a) the set-inducing procedure 
increased the dominance of available Ist-list responses 
as indexed by the order of recall, but (b) had no effect 
on the number of such responses recalled, i.e. left the 
amount of Retroactive Inhibition unchanged. It рен 
unlikely, therefore, that a loss of set is responsible for 
the reduced availability of Ist-list associations In 
MMER.” y 

2378. Purohit, Arjun P. (Queen’s U., Ontario, 
Canada) Satiation treatment and learning of competi- 
tional and non-competitional pairs of a paired-associate 
task. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 471-418. 
—Satiation treatment to competing responses did not 
improve learning of the competitional pairs but the 
same treatment to response members of the non- 
competitional pairs resulted in decreased learning of 
noncompetitional pairs of a paired-associate task. It is 
suggested that satiation treatment results in generation 
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of reactive inhibition but does not effect the semantic 
structure of the satiated material.—Journal abstract. 

. 2379. Resnick, Jerome H. (Syracuse U.) Reversals 
in the superiority of performance of high- and low-anxious 
Ss in verbal conditioning. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
332), 218-232.—Ss were male and female students 
scoring in the upper and lower 25%, on the Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire. Simple and complex modified Taffel- 
type verbal conditioning tasks were used. For the simple 
task: (a) under threat instructions, LA (low anxiety) Ss 
conditioned, whereas HA (high anxiety) Ss did not; (b) 
under nonthreat instructions, HA Ss po condi- 
tioned whereas LA Ss negatively conditioned. For the 
complex task: (a) under threat instructions, both LA 
and HA Ss conditioned, the former more so than the 
latter; (b) under nonthreat instructions, HA Ss con- 
ditioned whereas LA Ss did not. There were no sex 
differences in extent of conditioning, and in no instance 
did sex interact with any other variable. Hypotheses 
were derived from the Habit Theory of Anxiety, and 
results support an anxiety-by-threat-interaction posi- 
tion.—D. С. Appley. 

2380. Roy, R. K. Response- 
interference. Council of Social & 
Bulletin, Calcutta, 1965, No. 4, 6-11.—Experiments оп 
learning and recall, illustrated by tables,—J. A. Lucker. 

2381. Segal, Erwin M., & Halwes, Terry С. (Ar- 
lington State Coll.) Learning of letter pairs as a 
prototype of first language learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(10), 451-452.—24 letter pairs generated 
by elementary grammars formally similar to a child's 
Ist grammars were presented to 3 groups of adult Ss for 
recall. The Ist grammar had a simple structure, the 2nd 
a more complex structure, ап! the 3rd, random 
pairings. In all of шее WU 3 the Ss responded as if 
they had been presented the simple grammar. They 
learned neither the pairs nor their underlying structure. 
—Journal abstract. 

2382. Shiffrin, Richard, & Logan, Frank A. (Yale 
U.) Performance speed as a function of practice ps 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(4), 335-338.—“1п a paired-associate aming task, 1 

тоир was instructed to ractice fast and the other 
instructed to practice slowly, everything else being held 
constant. When each S reached a set criterion of 
learning, he was tested under instructions to perform as 
rapidly as possible. The fast-practice group performed 
at a significantly faster rate than the slow-practice 
group." —Journal abstract. 

2383. Spence, Donald P. (New York U.) How 
restricted are the restricting effects? A re ly. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 131-132. 

2384, Taylor, Richard L. (U. Oregon) The effect of 
forward and backward implicit verbal chaining on paired- 
associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, X10), 
427-428.—The relative effect of A-B-C forward and 
backward associative chains, where B was an implicit 
term not appearing in the experiment, was investigated 
in a 2-stage (X-A, X-C or X-C, X-A) aired-associate 
task. The results indicated significant Stage II facilita- 
tion for forward but not for backward associative 
chains.—Journal abstract. ) 

2385. Thompson, Charles Р. (U. Wyoming) Effects 
of interval between successive numbers and pattern in 
verbal learning. Journal of Experimental ушан 

1965, 70(6), 626-631.—The effect of interval between 
successive numbers (IBSN) and the interactions among 
IBSN, doublet, and doublet location in a serial list were 
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investigated. In 1 experiment, 48 Ss learned a verbal 
maze under 1 of 2 IBSN conditions. In another 
experiment, 160 Ss were divided into a large and small 
IBSN condition for each of 4 doublet-location condi- 
tions, The lists were learned by the serial-anticipation 
method. The experiments demonstrated that rate of 
acquisition of a serial list increases as IBSN decreases. 
Further, the doublet, in general, acts as an anchoring 
point in serial-anticipation learning and the effectiveness 
of this anchoring doublet increases as the difficulty of 
the series in which it is located increases.—Journal 
abstract. 

2386. Underwood, Benton J., & Erlebacher, Adrienne 
H. (Northwestern U.) Studies of coding in verbal 
learning. Psychological Monographs: General & Applied, 
1965, 79(13), 1-25.—6 experiments are reported in 
which free learning (FL) and paired-associate learning 
(PAL) were examined with respect to the effects of 
coding of verbal units on learning. In 2 FL experiments 
and 1 PAL experiment where response terms were 
manipulated, encoding of trigrams to words produced a 
more meaningful unit. Such encoding was shown to 
influence learning positively only if decoding was 
simple. Encoding of a stimulus term to a word was also 
shown to influence learning positively, but such 
encoding did not occur unless the possibilities were 
easily perceived. Finally, an experiment demonstrated 
sound coding of response terms, but the positive effect 
on transfer was small and limited to unmixed lists. 
Concluded that coding systems: (a) may influence 
learning positively if decoding is simple; (b) will 
produce only a small positive effect even under favor- 
able conditions; (c) may have no positive effect even if 
used and may, under certain conditions, inhibit learn- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 

2387. Worell, Leonard, & Worell, Judith. (Okla- 

homa State U.) An experimental and theoretical note on 
“Conscious and Preconscious Influences on Recall." 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 
119-123.—As ап outgrowth of psychoanalytic concep- 
tions, Spence proposed in previous work (see 38:7399) 
that "conscious, preconscious, and unconscious” 
conceptions are useful predictors of verbal recall, and 
evidence was presented purporting to be consistent with 
these hypotheses. Certain critical controls were felt to 
be necessary and were used in the present group of 
studies. A single variable hypothesis of associative 
clustering was presented and 4 studies were conducted. 
Employing associates, control, and buffer words 
logether with varying critical stimuli, the principal 
findings were (1) before a critical stimulus was recalled, 
significantly more associates than control words were 
recalled, whether or not there was any relationship of 
the critical stimulus to associates, while after the critical 
stimulus was recalled associates did not differ sig- 
nificantly in recall over nonassociates. (2) Early recal- 
lers, late recallers, and nonrecallers of any critical 
stimulus consistently recalled more associates than 
control words. These findings were neither consistent 
with Spence's previous results nor his trivariable 
"consciousness" schema, but they did support the 
associative cluster proposal.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


2388. Bandura, Albert, & Mischel, Walter. (Stanford 
U.) Modifications of self-imposed delay of reward 
through exposure to live and symbolic models. Journal of 
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Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 698-705. 
—In a comparative test of the relative efficacy of live 
and symbolic models for modifying delay-of-reward 
behavior, groups of children with marked preferences 
for either immediate but less valued rewards, or more 
valuable delay reinforcers, were assigned randomly to 1 
of 3 experimental conditions. 1 group observed live 
models who exhibited delay behavior that was counter 
to the children’s pattern; a 2nd group was presented 
essentially the same modeling cues except in symbolic 
verbal form; while a 3rd group had no exposure to any 
models. Changes їп Ss' delay-of-reward behavior were 
measured immediately following exposure to the model- 
ing procedures, and reassessed approximately | mo. 
later within a different stimulus situation. Both live and 
symbolic models produced substantial modifications in 
lelay-of-reward behavior within the immediate social- 
influence setting, but the changes induced in high-delay 
children through exposure to symbolic models were less 
stable over time. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2389. Byrne, Donn, & Rhamey, Ray. (U. Tex- 
as) Magnitude of positive and negative reinforcements as 
a determinant of attraction. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 884-889.—It was hypoth- 
esized that positive and negative reinforcements 
concerning personal attributes are of greater magnitude 
and hence exert a greater effect on attraction than 


reinforcements involving attitude similarity-dissimilarity 


with respect to impersonal topics. In a 4 x 3 factorial 
design, 4 levels of attitude similarity (1.00, .67, .33, and 
00) and 3 types of evaluation conditions (positive, 
negative, and control) were employed. Each of 180 Ss 
was asked to read an attitude scale purportedly filled 
out by an anonymous stranger and to evaluate him on a 
number of variables, including attraction. In the posi- 
tive and negative conditions, Ss also received informa- 
tion concerning the stranger’s evaluation of them. 
Analysis of variance indicated that attraction was 
significantly influenced by both independent variables 
(p < .001) and by their interaction (p < .01). The effect 
of the personal evaluation items was found to be greater 
than that of the impersonal items (p < .001). It was 
suggested that the equation for the law of attraction 
should include a weighting factor to designate the effect 
of reinforcement magnitude.—Journal abstract. 

2390. Leitenberg, Harold. (Indiana U.) Is time-out 
from positive reinforcement an aversive event? A review 
of the experimental evidence. Psychological Bulletin, 
1965, 64(6), 428-441.—Experiments concerning the 
aversive properties of time-out (TO) from positive 
reinforcement аге reviewed. A discussion of experi- 
mental designs employed and problems encountered in 
defining aversive stimuli precedes the review. The major 
topics covered are: avoidance of TO, escape from TO, 
escape from stimuli which previously signalled TO, 
punishment with TO, effects on ongoing behavior of 
pre-TO stimuli, escape from conditions of positive 
reinforcement into TO. In general, TO satisfied 
suflicient criteria to conclude that it belongs to the class 
of stimuli called “aversive.” However, this conclusion is 
only tentative. (2 p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2391. Maltzman, E., Holz, W. C., & Kunze, 
Jean. (Harvard U.) Supplementary knowledge of 
results. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1965, 8(6), 385-388.— Children learned to respond 
differentially to 4 tones when Correct responses were 
indicated by resounding the tone and flashing a signal 
lamp (simple knowledge of Tesults). Correct responses 
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were then made to advance a display counter. With this 
procedure, rate of response increased, but accuracy 
decreased. Mild punishment—points subtracted from 
the count—was then arranged for incorrect responses. 
Accuracy returned to or above its previous level. 
Response rate tended to remain above its initial level. 
These results indicate that when supplementary re- 
inforcers are employed, precise contingencies must be 
arranged to ensure desired behavior.—Journal abstract. 
_ 2392. Rotter, Julian B. (U. Connecticut) General- 
ized expectancies for internal yersus external control of 
reinforcement. Psychological Monographs: General & 
Applied, 1966, 80(1), 1-28.—Effects of reward or 
reinforcement on preceding behavior depend in part on 
whether the person perceives the reward as contingent 
on his own behavior or independent of it. Acquisition 
and performance differ in situations perceived as 
determined by skill vs. chance. Persons may also differ 
in generalized expectancies for internal vs. external 
control of reinforcement. This report summarizes sev- 
eral experiments which define group differences in 
behavior when Ss perceive reinforcement as contingent 
on their behavior vs. chance or experimenter control. 
The report also describes the development of tests of 
individual differences in a generalized belief in internal- 
external control and provides reliability, discriminant 
validity and normative data for | test, along with a 
description of the results of several studies of construct 
validity.—Journal abstract. 

2393, Sidley, Norman A., Winograd, Eugene, & 
Bedarf, Erwin W. (Honeywell Inc., St. Paul Minn.) 
Learning to identify complex sounds: Prompting versus 
confirmation. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1965, 38(6), 1050-1052.—3 groups of Ss were 
taught to identify, by label, complex sounds. With 
temporal overlap controlled, confirmation and prompt- 
ing training procedures were compared, Despite recent 
emphasis on the superiority of prompting procedures, 
no significant difference in the efficacy of the 2 methods 
was observed.—Journal abstract. 

2394. Sloane, Howard N., Jr., & Harper, Larry 
J. (U. Washington) Experimental control during an 
earthquake. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 425-426. 

2395. Spielberger, Charles D., Bernstein, Ira H., & 
Ratliff, Richard G. (Vanderbilt U.) Information and 
incentive value of the reinforcing stimulus in verbal 
conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 26-31.— Motivation to receive reinforcement was 
induced during verbal conditioning in 24 undergraduate 
students. Ss were instructed to say words, and were 
reinforced with “Мтт-һтт” for each human noun 
response. After a period of reinforcement, Ss were told 
to try to make E say *Mmm-hmm." Prior to this 
instruction, only aware Ss showed performance gains, 
and these Ist occurred on the word block on which Ss 
recorded a correct response-reinforcement contingency. 
The incentive-inducing instruction influenced Ss who 
were aware of a correct contingency to give more 
human nouns. It also served to induce both awareness 
and performance increments in some Ss. Although this 
instruction heightened the motivation to receive re- 
inforcement of unaware Ss, it had no effect on their 
conditioning performance. The findings suggested that 
performance gains in verbal conditioning are mediated 
by cognitive processes, and that the reinforcing stimulus 
has both information and incentive value.—Journal 
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2396. Todd, Frederick J., & Hammond, Kenneth 
R. (U. Colorado) Differential feedback in two multiple- 
cue probability learning tasks. Behavioral Science, 1965, 
10(4), 429-435.—72 University of Colorado under- 
graduates were given the task of observing 3 cues (size 
of circle, position of a chord in the circle, and position 
of a pointer on the periphery of the circle) appearing on 
cards, and, on the basis of the 3 cues, of estimating the 
value of the criterion, a number appearing on the back 
of the card. 3 feedback groups were defined: outcome 
feedback, lens model feedback, and mixed feedback. 
The primary finding is that in multiple-cue probability 
tasks, information which allows the S to compare his 
dependency on cues with their ecological validities is of 
greater value than knowledge of how well his responses 
correspond trial by trial to the criterion values. Further- 
more, the addition of the latter to the former provides 
no greater success than does lens model feedback 
alone.—G. F. Wooster. 


MEMORY 


2397. Basu, Amiya K. A study of the relation between 
intelligence and retention. Council of Social & Psy- 
chological Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1964, No. 3, 
9-10.—None of the memory tests under investigation 
correlated appreciably with mental ability. The results 
of this experiment seem to support the hypothesis that 
tests of immediate and prolonged retention are sig- 
nificantly correlated. —J. A. Lucker. 

2398. Borkowski, John С. (U. Iowa) Interference 
effects in short-term memory as a function of level of 
intelligence. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1965, 70(3), 458-465.—This study was designed to 
assess the interaction between proactive interference 
(PI) and IQ in short-term memory (STM). Results 
indicated that the decline in STM at long retention 
intervals (e.g., 15 sec.) was greater for low IQ and 
retarded groups than for high IQ and MA control 
groups. It was concluded that individual susceptibilities 
to PI effects in STM are related to IQ.—Journal 
abstract. 

2399. Dunham, Jerome R. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) Voice contrast and repetition in speech retention. , 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2335. 

2400. Fox, William F. (U. Georgia) Interference 
and forgetting in sequential short-term memory. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2336. 

2401. Greenbloom, Rose, & Kimble, Gregory A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Improvement in recall on unrein- 
forced recall trials. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(1), 159-160.—In an experiment employing the 
A-B, A-C retroactive-inhibition paradigm, 2 groups of 
16 Ss each learned lists of nonsense-syllable adjective 
pairs. Recall was tested on a series of 8 nonreinforced 
trials with stimuli alone. During recall, the stimuli were 
printed in black type (as in learning) for | group but 
were handwritten or printed in different colors for the 
other. Both groups showed a significant increase in 
retention over the series of recall trials. The only effect 
of altering the stimulus terms in recall was to produce a 
brief disruption of performance which influenced recall 
of the, responses to the Ist few stimuli.—Journal 
abstract. 

2402. Hartman, Jacqueline S., & Elliott, Lois 
L. Performance of deaf and hearing children on a short 
term memory task. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 
573-574.—24 deaf children performed less well than a 
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matched group: of hearing children on a response- 
alternation memory task which was hypothesized to be 
facilitated by auditory imagery. Older Ss did better than 
younger. For all groups errors increased with increase 
in number of intervening trials between repetitions of 
the same stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

2403. Hinrichs, James V. (Stanford U.) Short-term 
memory with a guessing technique. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 89-95.—A guessing 
technique was applied to the short-term retention of 
serially presented items in 3 experiments. The major 
features of the guessing technique (Exp. I) were found 
to be (1) an increase in forgetting with an increase in the 
number of interpolated items, (2) the relative lack of a 
similar influence with the number of prior presenta- 
tions, and (3) the improvement in guessing within each 
trial. The amount of forgetting was also found to be a 
direct function of the size of the to-be-remembered item 
(Exp. II) and a direct function of the rate of presen- 
tation (Exp. III).—Journal abstract. N 

2404. Horowitz, Leonard M., Norman, Sandra A., & 
Day, Ruth S. (Stanford U.) Availability and associative 
symmetry. Psychological Review, 1966, 73(1), 1-15. 
—This paper examines the concept of availability and 
its theoretical role in the cognitive processes. An item's 
availability (AV) is operationally defined by the prob- 
ability that S could recall it after а 15-sec delay. (AV 
seems to grow fastest when S produces it from memory. 
It also grows, though not as fast, when S sees the item 
without producing it.) This definition is used to examine 
the principle of associative symmetry, and evidence is 
presented to support it. Sources of asymmetry in 
natural language are examined, and the concept's 
theoretical implications for memory and thought are 
discussed. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2405. Hsü, Yuan-ying, & Li, Cheng. [Effects of 
reading aloud and silent reading on textual memo- 
tization and comprehension.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 
1965, No. 2, 141-147.—Reading aloud proved to be 
more efficient for memorization of poems, while silent 
reading was better for prose materials. For compre- 
hension, silent reading proved superior for both kinds 
of materials. Both reading aloud and silent reading are 

. necessary for memorization and comprehension of 
textual materials.—/. D. London. 

2406. King, David J. (Albion Coll.) Note on delayed 
auditory feedback, exposure time and retention. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 497-498. —2 groups 
of Ss, matched on reading rate, were exposed to the 
learning material for the same length of time. The 
experimental group practiced under conditions of 
delayed auditory feedback, the control group did not. 
The immediate retention. of learned material was 
significantly poorer in the experimental group. The 
inhibition of immediate recall of connected meaningful 
material by delayed auditory feedback cannot be 
accounted for as a function of the decreased reading 
rate and resultant greater exposure duration to the 

learning material.—Journal abstract. 

2407. King, David J., & Walker, Howard J. (Albion 
Coll.) Effect of prompting on the immediate recall of 
meaningful material practiced under delayed auditory 
feedback. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
483-488.—80 Ss were divided into 4 groups. The 2 
experimental groups read the stimulus story under 
conditions of delayed auditory feedback; the 2 control 
groups were not so treated. 1 set of the control 

experimental groups was questioned regarding the 
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content of the story immediately following the reading 
and before a recall was obtained (this was called the 
prompt procedure). The other groups recited the story 
immediately after reading it and were then prompted on 
those points not covered in their recall. There were 
significant differences between control and experimental 
groups on both indicants of accuracy of retention. 
—Journal abstract. Ў 

2408. Mackworth, Jane Е. Presentation rate, repeti- 
tion, and organization in auditory short-term memory. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(4), 304-315. 
—4 auditory experiments are described which study the 
effect of repetition on immediate recall of series of 
letters or digits. Variables investigated were presenta- 
tion rate, message length, and organization. Recall from 
slow presentation differed from fast in nearly all cases, 
but the differences were complex. With rhythmic 
presentation, recall was better at the faster presentation 
rate but showed relatively little improvement with 
repetition, while there was greater loss of recall with the 
fast presentation when the message length was 
increased. With non-rhythmic presentation, recall from 
the fast single presentation was less, but greater 
improvement with repetition was noted. These results 
are discussed in terms of the decay theory.—Journa! 
abstract. 

2409. Mikkonen, Valde. (U. Turku, Finland) 
Changes in repeated reproduction of pitch as a function of 
interpolated stimuli. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology. 
1965, 6(3), 157-161.—The retention of memorized 
pitches was tested repeatedly by systematically changing 
pitches being interpolated between the successive 
reproduction tests. The reproductions changed regularly 
in the direction of the interpolated stimuli. The relation- 
ship between the reproduction scores and the cps-M of 
the interpolated pitch-series could be described fairly 
accurately by power functions. Some connections 
between the present results and the results‘of previous 
experiments on memory and scaling are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2410. Murray, D. J. (Queen’s U., Canada) The 
effect of white noise upon the recall of yocalized lists. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(4), 333-345. 
—Ss either silently read, mouthed, whispered, soft- 
voiced, or loud-voiced lists of 8 consonants for imme- 
diate free recall. White noise of an intensity sufficient to 
mask S's hearing of his own soft voice (as far as 
possible) was present during presentation and / or recall. 
Results showed that when there was no noise at 
presentation, recall increased as vocalization activity 
increased; when there was noise throughout presenta- 
tion and recall, loud voicing was significantly superior 
to whispering; when the noise was switched off for 
recall, loud voicing gave insignificantly inferior recall to 
ОП voicing and whispering. Results are interpreted as 
Mim eost d the view that when lists are 
feedback b m E end particularly to the auditory 

z ‚ Dut that if this is prevented, more attention is 
iso heed ter: cue. Proentation rate was not found 

Significant role i i i 
ref y Journal abstract. mt (23 
411. Muther, W. Stanley. (Stanford 
Partitioning in short-term me ii, ER ae ape 
1965, 3(10), 429-430.—The Possibility of erasure or 
partitioning in short-term memory was studied by 
instructing Ss to retrieve by free recall only 10 relevant 
letters embedded in a sequence of 20 visually presented 
letters. In the pre-cuing condition, irrelevant letters were 
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indicated by a preceding blank, while in the post-cuing 
condition, irrelevant letters were indicated by a follow- 
ing blank. There was no difference in free recall under 
pre-cuing and post-cuing conditions, although free 
recall in both was better than chance. Free recall in a 
cueless control condition with irrelevant letters removed 
was better than in either pre- or post-cuing conditions. 
Analysis of errors suggests that irrelevant items were 
treated by partitioning or tagging in both cuing 
conditions, rather than by erasure, because cued-out 
letters occurred as errors of commission significantly 
more often than did letters which were not presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

2412. Parks, Theodore E. (U. Wisconsin) Signal- 
detectability theory of recognition-memory performance. 
Psychological Review, 1966, 73(1), 44-58.—Psycho- 
physical signal-detection theory is applied to recog- 
nition-memory performance. Old items in the test list 
are considered to be analogous to "signals" while new 
items are analogous to "noise only." The resulting 
fundamental assumptions describe the covert responses 
which mediate recognition-memory performance as 
varying continuously in strength. Covert responses to 
both old and new items are normally distributed with 
the distance between distributions representing learning 
and retention. The overt response to an item depends 
on whether or not S's covert response exceeds an 
arbitrary criterion. The available evidence suggests that 
S's criterion will be set such that he will most probably 
choose a number of items approximately equal to the 
number of old items in the test.—Journal abstract. 

2413. Peterson, Lloyd R. (Indiana U.) Reminiscence 
in short-term retention. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(1), 115-118,—Lists of 5 paired associates 
were presented once and recalled after 0, 8, 16, or 24 
sec. of interpolated activity. Pairs of words from the last 
positions in presentation were found to be recalled with 
decreasing frequency as the interval of interpolated 
activity began to lengthen, but then they increased in 
frequency. Earlier pairs in presentation tended to be 
recalled with greater frequency as the interval length- 
uma abstract 

2414, Pylyshyn, Zenon W. (U. Saskatchewan, — 
Canada) The effect of a brief interpolated task on 
short-term retention. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 19(4), 280-287.—Demonstrates the effect of 
temporal location of a brief interpolated task on the 
recall of visually presented letters. А number of 
previously omitted controls were introduced: using an 
interpolated task (choice reaction time), very brief and 
quite different from the recall task; maintaining a 
constant expectancy of an interpolated task even for the 
control condition in which no interpolated task oc- 
curred; and varying the difficulty of both the recall and 
the interpolated task. Results showed that the largest 
drop in the recall score occurred when the interpolated 
task was presented soon after presentation of the 
stimulus to be recalled. Decrement in recall perform- 
ance was not very great when compared with the recall 
when there was no interpolated activity. This differs 
from previously reported results and suggests that 
expectancy has an interfering effect.—Journal abstract. 

2415. Robinson, John A. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Remembering: Retroactive interference and facilitation of 
encoding processes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 


2341, 
2416. Schonfield, David. (U. Alberta, Canada) 


Memory changes with age. Nature, 1965, 208(5013), 
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918.—134 Ss, 25-75 yr. old, were shown 2 24-word lists 
on a screen at 4-sec intervals. Memory was tested by the 
voluntary recall method on the Ist list and by the 
recognition method on the 2nd list, immediately after 
the last word on a list was exposed. In the latter 
method, Ss were shown the 24 learning words, each in a 
group of 4 other words, and asked to underline those 
previously seen on the screen. % the Ss performed the 
recognition test Ist, and the other % the recall test. 
Results suggest that the aged show special defects in 
remembering acquired material stored over longer 
periods of time, evidently due to loss of ability to 
retrieve memories from storage, rather than to a 
deficiency in the storage system itself.—J. E. Smith. 
2417. Weiner, Bernard. (U. Minnesota) Effects of 
motivations on the availability and retrieval of memory 
traces. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(1), 24-37.—A 
review which analyzes a vast array of studies relating 
motivation and memory is presented. Investigations in 
which the motivational manipulation occurred during 
trace formation are distinguished from studies in which 
the manipulation occurred during trace storage or trace 
retrieval. Includes a series of investigations by the 
author which varied the incentive for retaining stimuli. 
The general conclusion is that many studies in the area 
are methodologically inadequate, and have yielded 
conflicting results. However, there are studies which 
provide strong evidence that memory can be influenced 
by nonassociative factors. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


2418. Kaswan, Jaques; Haralson, Sally, & Cline, 
Ruth. (U. California) Variables in erceptual and 
cognitive organization and differentiation. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(2), 164-177.—A re-examination of 
the Krech & Calvin (1953) hypothesis of аро 
relation between perceptual and cognitive ifferen- 
tiation. Using tasks designed explicitly to measure each 
kind of differentiation and their relationship, 39 male Ss 
were given 4 cognitive tasks: embedded figure (EFT), 
rod and frame (RFT), Wechsler Block Design (BD), 
and a vocabulary test. The perceptual task of identi- 
fying paired and evenly spaced patterns was also given. 
Moderately high intercorrelations between RFT, EFT 
and BD, found in other studies, were generally repli- 
cated. However, Ss with “high psychological differ- 
entiation" tended to be inaccurate in their perception of 
paired pattern at brief exposures. Findings contradict 
the Krech & Calvin hypothesis of a unitary process of 
differentiation, and suggest that perceptual and cog- 
nitive differentiation have different meanings.— D. G. 
Appley. 

2419. Leibowitz, Leonard. (Yeshiva U.) Leveling- 
sharpening, performance and method of learning the 
stylus maze. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2313. 

2420. Warren, Patricia A., & Morin, Robert 
E. (Kent State U.) Random generation: Number of 
symbols to be randomized and time per response. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 557-558.—Attempts 
to randomize digits are relatively less successful the 
greater the number of digits to be randomized and the 
faster the rate at which responses must be made. 
However, increases in the number of digits and/or 
response rate result in improvements in information 
generated per unit time.—Journal abstract. 

2421. Westcott, Malcolm R. (Vassar Coll.) On the 
measurement of intuitive leaps. Psychological Reports, 
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1961, 9(2), 267-274.—Intuitive thinking is defined as a 
special case of inference or induction in which the 
"gap" between evidence and conclusion is unusually 
large. In an experiment involving a series of problems in 
which greater or lesser amounts of relevant information 
can be made available at the option of S, reliable 
individual differences were found both in the tendency 
to make longer or shorter intuitive leaps and in the 
tendency to do so accurately. These 2 behaviors were 
uncorrelated and a continuously distributed tendency 
for intuitive thinking was found.—Author abstract. 


Problem Solving 


2422. Dominowski, Roger L. (De Paul U.) Problem 
difficulty as a function of relative frequency of correct 
responses. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 417-418. 
—The attempt was made to identify variables deter- 
mining the order in which problem solving responses 
are made. On the initial problem, difficulty was 
inversely related to the relative frequency of the correct 
response. Over a series of problems, performance was 
more complexly related to relative frequency of the 
correct response, with the difficulty of identifying 
various relative frequency positions the additional 
factor—Journal abstract. 

2423. Goldstein, Mymon, & Turpin, William 
B. (Princeton U.) Complex discrimination with two 
stages of solution. Perceptual & Motor Skill, 1965, 21(2), 
491-496.—A 4-display contingent identity discrimina- 
tion design was combined with a 4-display contingent 
position discrimination design to produce a merged task 
whose 8 displays appeared repeatedly over a sequence 
of trials. Human Ss solved the contingent identity 
portion of the task Ist in nearly all cases and 
maintained a high level of accuracy on the solved 
portion while coping with the remainder. Experimental 
variations related to the visual distinctiveness of the 2 
portions proved unimportant.—Journal abstract. 

2424, Johnson, Thomas J., & Van Mondfrans, Adrian 
P. (Washington U.) Order of solutions in ambiguous 
anagrams as а function of word frequency of the solution 
words. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 565-566.—69 
Ss attempted to solve 15 “ambiguous” anagrams each 
containing 3 or more possible solution words. The 
results showed that order of solution within anagrams 
was a function of the word frequency of the solution 
words.—Journal abstract. 

2425. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, 
ih tid Anagram solution times: A function of 
multiple-solution anagrams. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 66-73.—4 groups of 20 Ss each 
were presented with a set of 21 multiple-solution 
anagram problems and 2 additional groups of 20 Ss 
each received 21 single-solution problems, in which the 
anagram was itself a word. An S-R mediational model 
or problem-solving behavior was employed to make 
predictions concerning the effects of 4 variables, viz., 
anagram letter order, solution-word Thorndike-Lorge 

frequency, anagram digram frequency, and solution- 
word digram frequency, on anagram solution times. All 
predictions of the model were confirmed and the results 
Showed that for multiple- as well as single-solution 
anagram problems, solution times are faster for easy 
letter orders, high solution-word Thorndike-Lorge 
frequencies, low anagram digram frequencies, and high 
solution-word digram frequencies.—Journal abstract. 
2426. Ranken, Howard B., & Dowling, Walter 
J. (Purdue U.) Language and thinking: The interaction 


M. E. (New 
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of naming with relevance and concreteness. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(10), 459-460.—Ss solved a “mental 
jigsaw puzzle” following training either with names that 
were relevant to the problem, with irrelevant names, or 
without names. The jigsaw problem was presented 
either concretely or symbolically. At the symbolic level, 
relevant names facilitated and irrelevant. names hin- 
dered problem solution, relative to the unnamed 
condition. Naming had no reliable effects at the 
concrete level.—Journal abstract. 

2427. Ranken, Howard B., & Wang, Henry 
S. (Purdue U.) Language and thinking: The interaction 
of amount of pretraining and relevance in the effect of 
naming on problem solving. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(10), 461-462.—Ss solved a “mental jigsaw puzzle" 
following 0, 2, 8, or 16 trials of pretraining either with 
names that were relevant to the problem, with irrelevant 
names, with nonselective names, or without names. 
Problem solving performance was an increasing mon- 
otonic function рое of pretraining with relevant 
names, but Ist increased and then decreased with 
irrelevant names. Pretraining with nonselective names 
or without names had no reliable effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

2428. Ray, Wilbert S. (Cognitive Operations Lab., 
Bethany Coll. Problem-solving set as a function of 
number of reinforcements. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(12), 567-568.— College student Ss were given different 
amounts of training in solving water-jars problems by a 
long method; 1, 2, 4, 6, or 8 problems. The amount of 
set produced was measured by 30 2-method test 
problems, and the number of Ss completely set over the 
30 problems increased in a positive growth function 
with number of training problems.—Journal abstract. 

2429. Rimoldi, H. J., Devane, J., & Haley, J. (U. 
Loyola) Caracterizacion de procesos. [Characterization 
of processes.] Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
1964, 19(71), 77-86.—In ап effort to develop an 
experimental instrument to identify the questions for- 
mulated by an S in problem solving, the authors 
presented various types of problems to different groups. 
Curves of maximum and minimum execution were 
presented. Results were compared to those of 2 tests of 
the Medical and Diagnostic Skill Battery and of 3 
Rorschach protocols rated by a group of Rorschach 
experts.—J. S. Braun. 

2430. Тессе, Joseph J. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Relationship of anxiety (drive) and response com- 
petition in problem solving. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 70(6), 465-467.—High (HA), medium (MA), 
and low (LA) anxiety groups (Taylor MA scale) were 
given Duncker's candle-box problem in either the 
boxes-full (ВЕ) or boxes-empty (BE) condition. Relative 
to the BE (low-response competition) task, the BF 
(high-response competition) task impaired problem- 
solving performance in the HA (р < .001) and LA 
p < .01) groups but not in the МА roup. Although 
these results support, in part, Hull- pence behavior 
prover the more a io geen asin 

Н о - 
tation of the present findings Journal ноим т 

2431. Tresselt, M. E., & Mayzner, M. S. (New 
York U.) Anagram solution times: A function of indi- 
vidual differences in stored digram frequencies. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 606-610.—2 
groups of 20 Ss each, selected on the basis of their 
scores (high vs. low) on a skeleton-word test designed to 
assess individual differences in stored digram fre- 
quencies, were presented with a set of 15 anagrams. 
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Anagram letter order, anagram digram-frequency 
totals, and solution-word Thorndike-Lorge frequencies 
were held constant, only solution-word, digram- 
frequency totals varied, i.e., 5 anagrams had low totals, 
5 anagrams had medium totals, and 5 anagrams had 
high digram-frequency totals. The results showed that 
(1) anagram solution times increased systematically as 
solution-word, digram-frequency totals decreased and 
(2) Ss with high-stored digram-frequency scores solved 
anagrams significantly faster than Ss with low-stored 
digram-frequency scores. The findings were interpreted 
as supporting an S-R mediational model of problem- 
solving behavior.—Journal abstract. 

2432. Weiner, Bernard, & Rosenbaum, Robert 
M. (U. Minnesota) Determinants of choice between 
achievement- and nonachievement-related activities. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(2), 
114-121.—Ss classified according to their level of 
resultant achievement motivation (n Achievement 
minus Test Anxiety) received 21 trials in which they 
continually chose to undertake an achievement-oriented 
puzzle task or a nonachievement-related activity. 3 
reinforcement conditions were created by varying the 
percentage of soluble puzzles. Summing the choices 
over trials revealed that all motive groups chose more 
puzzles as the percentage of reinforced trials (success 
experiences) increased. However, on the initial choice 
trial, and when the percentage of success approached 
.50, Ss classified as high in resultant achievement 
motivation chose significantly more puzzles than Ss 
classified as low in resultant achievement motivation. A 
modification of Atkinson's 1957 model of achievement- 
oriented behavior was proposed to account for the 
results. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


2433. Baranyai, Erzsébet. Fokozatok es viszonylagos- 
ság az absztrakcióban. [Degrees and relativity in ab- 
straction.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(2), 
217-231.—Attempts to scale the various degrees of 
abstraction by relying mainly upon the directness of 
perception. “То make” is more abstract than “to carve” 
since the latter brings close association of particular 
movements and tools, and can be more directly 
Observed than the former. "Expressions representing 
movements and change are more abstract than the 
words designating substances and still more abstract are 
those standing for qualities, etc." The point is also 
made that the degree of concreteness or abstractness of 
a word is relative to a certain degree.—E. Friedman. 

2434. Byers, Joe L. (U. California, Berkeley) Hy- 
pothesis behavior in concept attainment. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(6), 337-342.—A 
concept attainment experiment was performed on 24 
college-aged Ss. Each S attained 3 successve conjunctive 
concepts, Under investigation was the hypothesis that 

^s invalidations of S’s concept hypotheses had the 
effect of punishment on subsequent hypothesis-offering 
behavior. Invalidations were varied directly with prac- 
tice. Therefore it was predicted that the frequency о 
hypothesizing would decrease with practice. Further, it 
was predicted that as Ss became practiced, they would 
offer their Ist hypothesis with less unknown informa- 
tion. Both predictions were confirmed.—Journal 


bstract. ¿ 
š 2435. Sechrest, Lee, & Kaas, Judith S. (North- 
function of stimulus 


western U.) Concept difficulty as a 
similarity. Journal of Educational Psychology. 1965, 
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56(6), 327-333.—The effect of stimulus similarity on 
ease of concept attainment was investigated using 2 sets 
of materials which differed only in the degree of 
similarity among the specific values on each dimension, 
the values in 1 set differing more markedly than in the 
other. Materials consisted of various triangles of differ- 
ent shades of red. It was shown that even though stimuli 
were clearly discriminable from each other, small 
differences resulted in greater difficulty of concept 
attainment than did larger differences. It was suggested 
that the results may be interpretable in terms of the 
perceptual salience of attributes, e.g., color, and that 
salience is greater when variation is marked.—Journal 
abstract. 

2436. Streufert, Siegfried, & Schroder, H. M. (Rut- 
gers State U.) Conceptual structure, environmental 
complexity and task performance. Journal of Experi- 
mental Research in Personality, 1965, 1(2), 132-137.—A 
simulated decision making environment was used to test 
certain theoretical propositions advanced by Schroder, 
Driver, and Streufert. It was shown that integration 
involved in behavior increases with increasing informa- 
tion load until an optimum performance point is 
reached. Beyond such an optimal point, the amount of 
integration decreases with further increasing infor- 
mation load. These findings may be represented as an 
inverted U-shaped curve relating load to performance. 
Differences in conceptual structure of group members 
resulted in different levels of this inverte U-shaped 
function. The more flexible integrative complex or 
“abstract” the structure of the group members, the 
higher the level of integration involved in performance. 
—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


2437. Bernstein, Ira H., Siegel, Edwin M., & Segal, 
Erwin M. (Arlington State Coll.) Absolute judgments 
under three viewing conditions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 358.—24 Ss made concurrent verbal 
(V) and line-drawing (L) absolute judgments of 12 
squares presented at each of 3 distances. Analyses of 
transformed partial correlations showed: (1) V to be 
superior to L, p .001; (2) L to have independent 
validity, p .001; and (3) an interaction between V and 
І, р .05, with accuracy of V increasing and L de- 
creasing over distance. A convergence of concurrent 
responses improves accuracy and these responses show 
independent variation due to habit.—Author abstract. 

2438. Bindra, Dalbir; Williams, Judith A., & Wise, 
Jack S. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) Judgments of 
sameness and difference: Experiments on decision time. 
Science, 1965, 150(3703), 1625-1627.—When asked tor 
judge whether 2 stimuli (tones) were the "same" or 
“different,”.Ss took longer to decide that 2 identical 
stimuli were the same than to decide that 2 dissimilar 
stimuli were different. Thus these judgments are not 
equivalent obverse aspects of a unitary judgmental 
process. While decision theory can be extended to deal 
with the obtained data, a model based on an analogy 
with a statistical computer is more directly applicable. 
—Journal abstract. 

2439. Bjórkman, Mats. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Studies in predictive behavior: Explorations into pre- 
dictive judgments based on functional learning and defined 
by estimation, categorization, and choice. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(3), 129-156.—A model 
for functional learning with a subjective regression 
which intervenes between stimuli and predictive 
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responses was used. The S had to predict motion time 
of a ball rolling down a chute. The estimation experi- 
ments showed that (1) the relation between predicted 
and objective time is biased in the direction of 
T-pred = T°, (2) training does not increase the veridi- 
cality. In the categorization experiments (1) learning 
occurred more rapidly with homogeneous categories, (2) 
transfer was facilitated after training on heterogeneous 
categories, (3) learning occurred without reinforcement 
by observation. In a choice experiment 2 simultaneous 

rocesses were studied, functional and probability 
earning. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2440. Freedman, Jonathan L. (Stanford U.) Con- 
fidence, utility, and selective exposure: A partial repli- 
cation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 778-780.—The study attempted to replicate 
an experiment by Canon in which more useful infor- 
mation was preferred to less useful, and high-confidence 
Ss preferred dissonant information while low-confidence 
Ss preferred consonant. The present results replicate the 
utility finding but do not replicate the finding with 
respect to confidence.—Journal abstract. 

441. Goldberg, Philip A. (Connecticut Coll.) Ex- 
pectancy, choice, and the other person. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 895-897. 
—Aronson, Carlsmith, & Darley (see 37:7918) found 
that Ss may be led to choose an unpleasant task in 
preference to a neutral task through the manipulation 
of expectancy, A replication failed to corroborate these 
findings. A variation of the original design using 
confederates was effective in inducing Ss to choose an 
objectively less pleasant task. The condition employing 
confederates was only successful when the confederate’s 
choice coincided with $% expectancy. These results 
raised questions concerning expectancy and cognitive 
change. It was concluded that the changes induced were 
tied ‘exclusively to the behavior and were without 
concomitant phenomenal or cognitive change. A dis- 
Sonance-theory explanation of the data was rejected, 
—Journal abstract, 

2442, Howell, William C. (Ohio State U.) Task 
characteristics in sequential decision behavior. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 124-131 —Op- 
tional stopping behavior was studied for a task in which 
multiple perceptual discriminations were required and 
payoff declined with sequential information gathering. 

experienced Ss served under 4 levels of difficulty 
(defined psychophysically) for riskless and risky 
problems; they were assigned randomly to 4 groups for 
investigation of monetary vs. nonmonetary incentives 
and 2 modes of varying difficulty. Findings indicate that 
decisions approximate maximum expected values (EVs) 
over a wide range of task situations but are most 
efficient for intermediate levels of difficulty and riskless 
conditions. Contrary to earlier reports, neither the kind 
of incentive nor the difficulty mode appears to have an 
appreciable effect on ме, It is suggested that 

subtle aspects of EV functions may have an important 
bearing upon optional Stopping behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

2443. Komorita, S. S. (Wayne State U.) Cooper- 
ative choice in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game. Journal о, 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 741-745. 
—Using a 2-person, Prisoner’s Dilemma game, 2 related 
experiments were conducted to test the hypothesis that 
individuals would reciprocate cooperative behavior bya 
simulated partner, The Ist study systematically varied 
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the conditional probabilities of cooperative and 
competitive responses by the simulated partner, given 
cooperative and competitive responses by S, respec- 
tively. The 2nd study tested the effects of a simulated 
partner who matched the previous response of S. In 
general, most Ss did not reciprocate cooperative choice. 
However, a marked sex difference was obtained. Males 
reciprocated cooperative choice more than females 
when such behavior maximized gain, but reciprocated 
less when such behavior was nonoptimal.—Journal 
abstract. 

2444. Lanzetta, John T., & Driscoll, James 
М. (Dartmouth Coll.) Preference for information 
about an uncertain but unavoidable outcome. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 96-102. 
—The choice of information or no information was 
examined where outcomes were shock-no shock, 
reward-no reward, and shock-reward. Although infor- 
mation was noninstrumental in that it permitted no 
overt modification of outcome owed or severity, Ss 
chose information more frequently than expected by 
chance. There were large and consistent individual 
differences in preference for information, and search 
remained stable despite changes in outcome conditions. 
GSR was used to determine if information permitted S 
to modify his reaction to an outcome, but results 
provided only weak support for this expectation. The 
relationship of the probability and latency of search, 
however, suggested an uncertainty-conflict formulation: 
where search was most frequent, latency of search was 
longest. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2445. McAllister, Wallace R., McAllister, Dorothy 
E., & Franchina, Joseph J. (Syracuse U.) Dependence 
of equality judgments upon the temporal interval between 
stimulus presentations. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1965, 70(6), 602-605.—Judgments of equality 
were obtained from 8 independent groups of Ss 
following a comparison of a standard 50-mm line with 
either a 50-, 54-, 58-, or 62-mm line presented after 
either 4 min. or 8 min, Percentage of equal judgments 
was significantly greater following the 8-min presenta- 
tion interval than following the 1-min interval only for 
lines longer than the standard. A 2nd judgment by each 
S with the other presentation interval indicated that the 
effect of presentation interval depended upon the order 
of intervals used. The Ist-judgment data parallel the 
results of several animal studies which showed an 
Increase in response strength to generalized stimuli with 
time. All of these findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the number of jnd's separating 2 similar 
stimuli decreases as the time between presentations of 
the stimuli increases, This hypothesis reconciles the data 


with Hull's theory of stimulus aha, k 
abstract. iz generalization.—Journal 
Judson. 


decision „upon postdecision exposure to 
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ranked very differently. As expected, interest in ads for 
the chosen product (consonant information) was greater 
when certainty was low than when it was high. Contrary 
to expectation, interest in ads for the rejected product 
(dissonant information) was not affected by amount of 
certainty about the choice.—Journal abstract. 

2447. Mischel, Walter, & Staub, Ervin. (Stanford 
U.) Effects of expectancy on working and waiting for 
larger reward. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(5), 625-633.—This study investigated the 
effects of situational and generalized expectancies for 
success on choices of immediate, less valuable, non- 
contingent rewards as opposed to more valuable 
contingent rewards. Measures of generalized expectancy 
for success were administered to 8th-grade boys who 
later worked on a series of problems and obtained 
either success, failure, or no information for perform- 
ance. Thereafter, each S chose between less valuable, 
noncontingent rewards and more valuable rewards 
whose attainment was contingent on successful solu- 
tions of problems varying in their. similarity-dis- 
similarity to the original problems and/or an additional 
delay period. As predicted, contingent rewards were 
chosen more after success than failure and Ss discrim- 
inated between specific contingencies. The effects of 
situational success and failure tended to minimize the 
effects of generalized expectancies. Moreover, in the 
no-information condition children with high generalized 
expectancies for success chose more contingent rewards 
than those with low expectancies and behaved like Ss in 
the success condition. Children with low generalized 
expectancies who received no information about their 
performance behaved like those with similarly low 
generalized expectancies who had obtained failure. 
Following failure, generalized expectancies for success 
affected willingness to wait for larger rewards even 
when their attainment was independent of perform- 
ance. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2448. Parks, John R. (Monsanto Co., St. Louis 
Mo.) Prediction and entropy of half-tone pictures. 
Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(4), 436-445.—In 1948 and 
1951, Shannon published 2 papers defining the entropy 
and redundancy of a language and discussing some 
experimental methods for determining these quantities. 
Described here is research on use of the methods for 
of pictures and machine tech- 
niques for measurement of information content of 


when selecting between responses of 
similar amplitudes than when selecting between 
responses of very different amplitudes. Older Ss are less 
able to overlap movement and choice time and so 
benefit less from a choice 
dissimilar responses. Young S 
cycles of responses during the task are alternated than 
when they are repeated. This tendency appears to be 


lated to guessing strategies earlier described as the 
poen Š Q 1 “gambler’s fallacy.” The 


“negative recency effect” or à 
latencies of young Ss' responses appear to be directly 
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dependent on the latencies of immediately preceding 
responses rather than on the response rate for the 
sequence as a whole. Latencies of old Ss' responses are 
affected by both factors. Implications for the design of 
consoles are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2450. Rapoport, Anatol, & Chammah, Albert M. (U. 
Michigan) Sex differences in factors contributing to the 
level of cooperation in the Prisoner's Dilemma game. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 
831-838.—70 male pairs, 70 female pairs, and 70 mixed 
pairs played Prisoners Dilemma 300 times in succes- 
sion. The performances of 4 populations were 
compared, namely, men playing against men, men 
playing against women, women playing against men, 
and women playing against women. Comparisons were 
made with respect to several indices, including not only 
the frequencies of cooperative choices but a number of 
interaction indices based on conditional probabilities of 
responses. On the whole, large differences were ob- 
served between male pairs and female pairs, the 
principal difference being in the considerably greater 
overall frequency of cooperative choices by men. When 
men and women play against each other, however, these 
differences are erased: the men become more like 
women and the women more like men, Moreover no 
differences in the frequencies of cooperative choice were 
observed in the Ist 2 plays of the sequence, which 
suggests that the overall differences are results of 
different interaction patterns in men and women rather 
than of different a priori propensities to cooperate. 
—Journal abstract. 

2451. Sears, David О. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Biased indoctrination and selectivity of exposure 
to new information. Sociometry, 1965, 28(4), 363-376, 
—The purposes of the study were to determine whether 
or not: (1) a l-sided past history of exposure to 
information about an issue would produce later prefer- 
ences for supportive information, and (2) supportive 
information would be preferred when any available 
information is expected to contain only familiar 
arguments. Ss were given brief synopses of criminal 
trials, in which the evidence strongly sug ested specific 
verdicts. They then chose to read the defense or the 
prosecution summation. The main findings were: (1) Ss 
in all conditions showed a strong preference for 
nonsupportive counter-information, (2) especially when 
they expected no unfamiliar arguments. The data are 
discussed in connection with other evidence on the 
effects upon exposure preferences of biased past his- 
tories of information and of expectations about avail- 
able information.—Journal abstract. 

2452. Streufert, Siegfried; Suedfeld, Peter, & Driver, 
Michael J. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers State U.) Con- 
ceptual structure, information search, and information 
utilization. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 736-740.— The effect of changes in informa- 
tion load and complexity of Ss’ conceptual structure on 
information search and information utilization is 
measured. A complex decision-making task is used to 

rovide opportunity for differences in information 
andling. It is found that generally information search 
decreases as information load increases and that Ss 
scoring high on measures of the complexity of concep- 
tual structure are less affected by information load 
changes than their lower scoring dide It is also 
found that the integrative handling of the information 
attained through search follows the lines of the 
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Schroder, Driver, and Streufert theory and parallels the 
findings of Streufert and Schroder with integration in 
decision making.—Journal abstract. 

2453. Weaver, Carl Ming mena Garry = ne 
Maryland) Information theory a е measurement 
PORE уй; Monographs, 1965, 32(4), 435-447. 
—Theoretical discussions of information theory, appli- 
cations of it to research, and an examination of its 
terminology.—D. Lebo. д 

2454. Weiss, Walter. (Hunter Coll. City U. New 
York) Influence of an irrelevant stimulus attribute on 
numerosity judgments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(2), 404.—A variety of experiments were conducted to 
determine if irrelevant attributes of small filled circles, 
such as their color or form, would affect numerosity 
judgments. Despite a number of variations in assign- 
ments, in no instance were the absolute judgments 
affected by the irrelevant dimension(s) — not even when 
the time of stimulus exposure was markedly reduced. 
—Author abstract. 
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2455. Caldwell, Lee S. (USA Med. Res. Lab., Ft. 
Knox, Ky.) Recovery from the effects of isometric 
muscle contractions. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 
1965, 4(1), 22-29.—Maximum response strength was 
determined for each S who was then required to 
maintain either a moderate or a heavy load as long as 
possible, and the contraction time (endurance) was 
measured. The ability to maintain the same load was 
then determined after various rest intervals. Recovery 
from the effects of exertion was found to follow a 
negatively accelerated growth function with endurance 
recovery being faster for the heavy load than for the 
lighter one, (16 ref.)—D. C. Hodge. 

2456. Hackl, Н. (Psychiat. Krankenhaus, Vienna, 
Austria) Untersuchungen iiber das spezifische Gewicht 
des Gehirns, [Investigation of the unit weight of the 
brain.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 17(9), 330-332.—Unit weights of 100 ran- 
domly selected human brains were determined. Specific 
pa ranged from 1275 gm.-1001 gm., M = 1076 gm. 
Differences in unit weight were due to varying water 
content. The senile brain is characterized bya coma 
in brain tissue water and a loss of ability to store 
water.—K. J. Hartman. 

2457. Larson, C. Theodore. (Ed.) Environmental 
наи School Environments Research, 1965, No. 2, 

p. 
2458. Miller, Lyle H., & Shmavonian, Barr 
M. (Duke U.) Replicability of two GSR indices as a 
function of stress and 

Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 753-156. 

—A replication of an experiment by Katkin in which 2 

GSR indices, nonspecific activity and basal skin resist- 

ance, were found to vary independently as a function of 

experimental conditions was conducted. An attempt to 
explicate the nature of the psychological dimensions 
underlying the phenomena was made by adding a 
noninterview control group to Katkin's design. The 4 
groups in the 2 X 2 factorial design were: stress/inter- 
view, nonstress/interview, stress/noninterview, and 
nonstress/noninterview. The divergence of GSR non- 
specifics and basal skin resistance previously reported 
by Katkin was reproduced for the stress groups, There 
were no significant differences between interview and 
noninterview groups. It was concluded that the changes 


cognitive activity. Journal of 
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following the шере nla not be attributed solely to 

interview.—Journal abstract. 3 
бале Müller, Е. A. (Max-Planck-Inst. Arbeitsphy- 
siologie, Dortmund, Germany) Physiological methods 
of increasing human physical work capacity. Ergonomics, 
1965, 8(4), 409-424.—Isometric and dynamic training is 
the best way to increase future work capacity. Physio- 
logical knowledge can be used to improve and rational- 
ize the effect of training. Immediate increase of work 
capacity is possible.by abbreviating recovery either 
during work (by preliminary interruption of blood 
supply) or after work (by massage). Both ways induce a 
latent exhaustion, which becomes apparent later on. An 
immediate increase of work capacity without such 
after-effects is caused by cooling the skin through 
sweating before or during work.—Author summary. 

2460. Thompson, Richard F., & Spencer, William 
A. (U. Oregon, Med. Sch.) Habituation: A model 
phenomenon for the study of neuronal substrates of 
behavior. Psychological Review, 1966, 73(1), 16-43. 
—Recent habituation literature is reviewed with 
emphasis on neuro-physiological studies. The hindlimb 
flexion reflex of the acute spinal cat is used as a model 
system for analysis of the neuronal mechanisms in- 
volved in habituation and sensitization (i.e., dishabitu- 
ation). Habituation of this response is demonstrated to 
follow the same 9 parametric relations for stimulus and 
training variables characteristic of behavioral response 
habituation in the intact organism. Habituation and 
sensitization appear to be central neural processes and 
probably do not involve presynaptic or postsynaptic 
inhibition. It is suggested that they may result from the 
interaction of neural processes resembling "poly- 
synaptic low-frequency depression," and “facilitatory 
afterdischarge.” “Membrane desensitization” may play 
a role in long-lasting habituation. (6 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2461. Winogradow, W. S., Pagemann, P., & Sani- 
kidse, W. D. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Germany) Das 
pseudomyotonische Syndrom im Residualstadium der 
posttraumatischen Radikuloneuritis. [The pseudomy- 
otonic syndrome in the residual stage of a post- 
traumatic radiculoneuritis.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(10), 373-376.—Re- 
crudescence of spasms in the region of a nerve lesion, 
latent for 2 yr. is described. The phenomenon is 

robably due to a derangement of the peripheral 
eedback mechanism.—K. J. Hartman. 


NEUROANATOMY 


2462. Angevine, Jay B., Jr. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston) Time of neuron origin in the hippocampal 
region: An autoradiographic study in the mouse. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1965, Suppl. 2, 1-70.—“Time of 
origin (final cell division) of neurons in the hippocampal 
region of the mouse cerebral hemisphere was deter- 
mined by autoradiography. 42 animals were injected 
with thymidine-H® at various developmental Stages and 
killed, in most instances, at maturity. Neuron formation 
for the entire region begins on the 10th embryonic day; 
UM od neurone i all components but Í arise ina 

, Out not rigid, ‘inside-out’ E. 
ne M Fran nside-out' sequence. (48 
2463. Asratian, Ё, A. Nekotorye osoben i - 
vaniia, funktsionirovaniia i torimozbegii. rath 
refleksov s dvustoronnei sviaz’iu. [Some characteristics of 
the formation, functioning, and inhibition of CRs with 
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bilateral connections.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel’ 
nosti, 1965, 15(5), 796-807.—Summarizes laboratory 
results and discusses the existence and the meaning of 
CRs with bilateral connections, —A. Cuk. 

2464. Blomquist, А. J., & Lorenzini, C. 
Ambrogi. (Med. Sch., U. Wisconsin) Projection of 
dorsal roots and sensory nerves to cortical sensory motor 
regions of squirrel monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1965, 28(6), 1195-1205. 

2465. Canter, Mathilda B. (Arizona State U.) Cor- 
tical potentials evoked in man by brief photic stimulus 
trains. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2333-2334. 

2466. Eccles, John. (Australian National U., Can- 
berra) The brain and the unity of conscious experience. 
London, England: Cambridge U. Press, 1965. 45 p. 
$.95(paper). 

2467. Hernández-Peón, Raál. (Inst. Investigaciones 
Cerebrales, A.C., Mexico City, Mexico) Psychiatric 
implications of neurophysiological research. Bulletin of 
the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 28(4), 165-185.—Attention 
mechanisms, central influences in attention, and the 
roles of sleep, vigilance and dream systems are among 
the topics examined neurophysiologically.—J. Z. Elias. 

2468. Kraus, J., & Selecki, B. R. (Callan Park 
Hosp., Sydney, Australia) Brain atrophy and assessment 
of intellectual deterioration on the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(1), 119-122.— The relationship between the 
severity of pneumoencephalographically diagnosed 
diffuse brain atrophy and intellectual deterioration, as 
measured on the WAIS, was investigated in 37 Ss. No 
significant correlations were found between the severity 
of atrophy and (1) IQs and age adjusted standardized 
subtest scores, and (2) deterioration loss. Severity of 
atrophy was found to be highly significantly correlated 
with the number of S's below average scores on the 
Comprehension, Similarities, Digit Span, and Digit 
Symbol subtests, but not with the extent to which these 
scores deviated from the average.—Journal abstract. 

2469. Landau, W. M., Bishop, G. H., & Clare, M. 
H. (Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis) Site of 
excitation in stimulation of the motor cortex. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(6), 1206-1222. ^ 

2470. Murata, K., Cramer, H., & Bach-y-Rita, 
P. (Abt. Klinische Neurophysiologie, U. Freiburg/ 
Breisg., Germany) Neuronal convergence of noxious, 
acoustic, and visual stimuli in the visual cortex of the cat. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 28(6), 1223-1239. 
—"'Neuronal responses in the visual cortex to somes- 
thetic, acoustic, and visual stimuli were studied in cats 
with atropinized pupils under gallamine triethiodide, 
with and without pentobarbital. Of the 165. neurons 
recorded, 46.7%, responded to cutaneous pinpricks after 
a mean latency of 70.1 msec. and with little habituation 
in the unanesthetized preparation. Most neurons di 
not respond to tactile stimuli or to joint movements. 
The neuronal responses to pain were elicited from all 
paws with comparable patterns and latencies. The 
response to pinprick to the hind paws remain 
essentially unchanged after section of both dorsa 
columns and of the ipsilateral anterolateral tract of the 
upper spinal cord. Of the recorded neurons, 37.1% 
responded to acoustic stimuli with a response pattern 
similar to pain response and with a similar average 
latency of 63.5 msec. Pinprick and sound produ 
more variable responses with longer and less constant 
Neuronal responses to 
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narcosis than were the visual responses. Convergence of 
visual, acoustic, and somesthetic stimuli to a single 
neuron was often observed. Almost all neurons sensitive 
to sound responded also, with high statistical sig- 
nificance, to pinprick."—G. Westheimer. 

.2471. Shik, M. L., & Опохѕкії, G. N. (Inst. 
Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) Koordinatsiya 
konechnostei pri Бере sobaki. [Coordination of the limbs 
in canine running.] Biofizika, 1965, 10(6), 1037-1047, 
—Analysis of interlimb coordination in canine runnin 
and development of a mathematical model of lim 
coordinations in running. 2 hypotheses are considered: 
(1) there is a single center which determines, at a given 
running speed, its rhythm and the phasic interrelations 
of the limb movements; (2) these interrelations are 
established due to interaction of the autonomous 
centers directing the movements of the individual limbs, 
The character of this interaction would depend on 
running speed and several other factors, Data procured 
support the 2nd hypothesis.—/. D. London. 


LESIONS 


2472. Baden, James P., Urbaitis, John C., & Meikle, 
T. H., Jr. (Cornell U. Med. Coll, NYC) Effects of 
serial bilateral neocortical ablations on a visual discrimi- 
nation by cats. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 13(3), 
233-251.—19 cats were trained preoperatively in a 
light-dark discrimination using an automatically 
programed Y maze in which the darker stimulus was 
reinforced with food. After training, serial bilateral 
ablations of the lateral, suprasylvian, and ectosylvian 
gyri were performed in various sequences. Animals with 
postoperative deficits were retrained to criterion. The 
results. demonstrate postoperative deficits after each 
lesion regardless of the sequence, roughly comparable 
deficits following initial-or secondary lateral or supra- 
sylvian lesions, and the ability of all operated animals to 
relearn the light-dark discrimination despite extensive 
neocortical ablations. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2473. Balinska, Halina. (U. Lodz, Poland) The 
effect of intravenous injection of glucose on food intake 
and conditioned reflex activity in rabbits with lesions of 
the hypothalamic ‘feeding centers.” Acta, Biologiae 
Experimentalis, 1965, 25(2), 121-131.—"'An increase in 
the food intake was caused by the glucose injection, 
given to rabbits, trained in 2 food CRs [conditioned 
responses] reinforced by 2 der of food... The glu- 
cose, injected to animals with lesions of the medial 
hypothalamus, produced a decrease in, the ingestion of 
food with both high and low calorific value, The 
experiments demonstrate “the role of glucose in paing 
of the state of hypophagia into the hyperphagia an 
vice-versa." —R. M. Church. 

2474. Dobrzeck, Czeslawa; Sychowa, Barbara, & 
Konorski J. (Nencki Inst. Experimental Biology, 
Warsaw, Poland) The effects of lesions within the 
sensori-motor cortex upon instrumental response to the 
“gpecific tactile stimulus." Acta Biologiae Experimen- 
talis, 1965, 25(2), 91-106.—'"The resistance to extinction 
of the instrumental food CR {conditioned response] to 
the specific tactile CS {conditioned stimulus, and an 
auditory CS in chronic extinction series was investigated 
after (1) sel aration of the sensory and motor cortex, (2) 
removal of the motor area, and (3) removal of the 
sensory area.... The physiological mechanism of the 
results obtained after each operation 1s discussed." —R. 


latencies than the light stimuli. 1 
pain and sound were less resistant to barbiturate M. Church. 
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2475. Goodale, M., & Cooper, R. M. (U. Alberta, 
Canada) Cues utilized by normal and posterior- 
neodecorticate rats in the Yerkes brightness discrim- 
ination task. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 513- 
514.—Single-eyed rats that had undergone sham, 
bilateral and unilateral striate removals were tested to 
determine whether they use luminous flux cues in 
performing a Yerkes brightness habit. In contrast to 
sham-operated rats, bilateral striate animals were found 
to use flux cues. Unilateral rats tended to use flux cues if 
the cortex contralateral to the remaining eye had been 
ablated and did not if the cortex ipsilateral to the 
remaining eye had been removed.—Journal abstract. 

2476. Hughes, Kenneth R. (U. Manitoba, Cana- 
da) Dorsal and ventral hippocampus lesions and maze 
learning: Influence of preoperative environment. Can- 
adian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(4), 325-332. 
—Rats were reared from 33-66 days of age in enriched, 
normal, or restricted environments, and then subjected 
to brain lesions. On measures of postoperative maze 
learning the antero-dorsal hippocampus and postero- 
ventral hippocampus lesion groups differed significantly 
from each other as well as from sham-operated 
controls, Maze learning was also significantly affected 
by the nature of the preoperative rearing conditions of 
the animals. роса tails tended to repeat the 
same sequences of errors in running the maze. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2477. Mikulas, William L., & Isaacson, Robert 
L. (О, Michigan) Impairment and perseveration in 
delayed tasks due to bilateral lesions of the caudate 
nucleus in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 
485-486.—Rats with bilateral lesions in the caudate 
nucleus were found to exhibit gros: response 
tendencies which interfere with performance on a 
delayed response task. Evidence was obtained which 
suggests that the caudate lesioned Ss had "expect- 
ancies" about the correct response to be made despite 
their initial failure to express them in the testing 
situation.— Journal abstract. 

2478. Nieder, Philip C., & Strominger, Norman 
L. (Lab. Psychophysiology, Bolt, Beranek & Newman, 
Cambridge, Mass.) Evoked potentials in auditory cortex 
after bilateral transection of the brachium of the inferior 
colliculus in the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 
28(6), 1185-1194. 

2479. Raphelson, Alfred C., Isaacson, Robert L., & 
Douglas, Robert J. (U. Michigan) The effect of dis- 
tracting stimuli on the runway performance of limbic 
damaged rats. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 483- 
484.— The introduction of novel visual stimuli failed to 
disturb the performance of animals with extensive 
bilateral destruction of the hippocampus in a linear 
runway. Animals with destruction restricted to the 
dorsal hippocampus and animals with damage of the 
septal area were less distracted on Ist presentation of 
the distracting stimuli but recovered former running 
speeds more quickly than control groups. Effects of 
limbic destruction have often been interpreted as 
suggesting that these structures are involved in the 
inhibition of certain kinds of responses. An alternative 
to the response inhibition explanation of hippocampal 

and other limbic destruction may be that such animals 

are deficient in abilities required to attend to or orient 
toward stimuli other than the ones to which they had 
been trained. Novel tactual stimuli failed to affect the 
performance of animals in all groups.—Journal abstract. 

2480. Shapiro, Martin M., Gol, Alexander, & 
Kellaway, Peter. (Baylor U. Coll. Med. Hous- 
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ton) Acquisition, retention, and discrimination reversal 
after hippocampal ablation in monkeys. Experimental 
Neurology, 1965, 13(2), 128-144.— The effect of hip- 

ampal ablation on acquisition, retention, and learn- 
ing-set formation in a simple auditory discrimination 
task was studied in rhesus monkeys. Hippocampal 
ablation was found to interfere with the retention of 
discriminations, those learned postsurgically being more 
affected than those learned presurgically. Successive 
postsurgical discrimination reversals resulted in the 
formation of discrimination reversal learning sets. It 
was concluded that while the hippocampus may 
subserve a facilitatory function in retention, its presence 
is not an essential condition for retention or for new 
learning.—Journal abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


2481. Pecci-Saavedra, Jorge; Doty, Robert W., & 
Hunt, Hugh B. (U. Rochester) Conditioned reflexes 
elicited in squirrel monkeys by stimuli producing re- 
cruiting responses. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(5), 492-500.—To determine 
whether recruiting responses would adversely affect 
learning or learned behavior, 3 squirrel monkeys were 
trained to respond to bilateral stimulation of nucleus 
centrum medianum by making a lever-pressing condi- 
tioned response to avoid cutaneous shocks. Effect of 
recruiting responses produced by thalamic stimulation 
was minimal or nil.—L. C. Johnson. : 

2482. Uttal, William R. (U. Michigan) Do com- 
pound evoked potentials reflect psychological codes? 
Psychological Bulletin, 1965, 64(6), 377-392.—Examines 
the question of the utility of the compound evoked 
potential as a sign of perceptual experience. A discus- 
sion is presented of the ra of the peripheral nerve 
compound action potential and the brain potential 
evoked by impulsive stimuli. Some of the recent 
literature on the potentials from human Ss is considered 
to determine what progress has been made in cor- 
relating these electrical signs with psychophysical 
responses, It is concluded that while certain suggestions 
have been forthcoming, both denying and affirming the 
relation, the evidence is still inconclusive that simple 
correspondences exist between the 2. (34 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Chemical Stimulation 


2483. Booth, David A., & Quartermain, David. (Yale 
U.) Taste sensitivity of eating elicited by chemical 
stimulation of the rat hypothalamus. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(11), 525-526.—An optimum dose of 
norepinephrine elicits in satiated rats a greater con- 
sumption of saccharine-treated mash but less of 
quinine-treated mash than in 3-hr food deprived rats. 
These and other possible differences between depriva- 
tion eating and chemically elicited eating are in contrast 
to the eating elicited by electrical stimulation of the 
lateral hypothalamus.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


2484. Angel, Charles; Hartman, Alan M. " 
Mary L., & Roberts, Arthur J. (УА Cent. Bia: 
Miss.) Effects of electroshock and trypan red on the 
blood-brain barrier and response retention in the rat. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 
405-411.—280 rats served as Ss in a study designed to 
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measure the interaction of the supravital drug, trypan 
red, as indicated by changes in the permeability of the 
blood-brain barrier to cocaine and a previously learned 
behavioral response. Results showed that pretreatment 
with trypan red prevented effects of electroshock on 
cerebrovascular permeability to cocaine. Disturbing 
results of electroshock were also partly prevented by 
pretreatment with trypan red. The results show a 
positive correlation. between the physiological and 
behavioral effects of electroconvulsive shock.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2485. Cohen, Bernard; Goto, Kazuyoshi; Shanzer, 
Stefan, & Weiss, Arthur H. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
NYC) Eye movements induced by electric stimulation of 
the cerebellum in the alert cat. Experimental Neurology, 
1965, 13(2), 145-162.— The surface and interior of the 
cerebellum were electrically stimulated in alert, cervi- 
cally-transected cats. A variety of patterned eye move- 
ments were produced which included horizontal, 
rotatory, upward, and downward eye movements. These 
eye movements resemble those produced by semi- 
circular canal nerve stimulation. The methods used to 
evoke the various eye movements are described. 
Homotopic cerebellar points gave similar but reversed 
responses. Ocular responses algebraically summated 
when 2 points were simultaneously stimulated. Ву 
summating the ocular responses induced by stimulation 
of different cerebellar points, eye movements could be 
induced in any spatial plane. These experiments suggest 
that there is a topographic separation of the neural 
organizations which produce eye movement in various 
spatial planes in the cerebellum.—Journal abstract. 

2486. Coons, Edgar E., Levak, Milena, & Miller, 
Neal E. (New York U.) Lateral hypothalamus: Learn- 
ing of food-seeking response motivated by electrical 
Stimulation. Science, 1965, 150(3701), 1320-1321. 
—Stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus, which 
induces eating, resembles hunger in that it motivates 
rats to learn, for food reward, a response of pressing à 
bar. The response is discriminatively confined to only a 
bar that delivers food on either a 100% or a partial 
schedule of reinforcement. This discriminative respond- 
ing can be transferred to hunger that is normally 
induced by deprivation of food.—Journal abstract. 

2487. Gross, Charles G. (Harvard U.) Aspects of 
the delayed alternation deficit produced by el 
stimulation in monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(11), 501-502.—Both intermittent and continuous 
electrical stimulation of lateral frontal cortex severely 
impaired delayed alternation performance of over- 
trained monkeys when tested in a Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus. However, a similar effect was not 
Obtained in an automatic delayed alternation appa- 
ratus.—Journal abstract. 

2488. Johnson, Roger N. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) Use of reinforcing brain stimulation in discrimi- 
nation learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
366.—A completely automated apparatus is describe 
for studying successive brightness reversal learning in 
rats with positive brain stimulation as a reinforcer. 
Using a criterion of 10 correct responses in à TOW, 
animal was run in a single 19 hr. session during which 
he learned 391 reversals with an over-all mean trials to 
criterion of 29,8.— Author abstract. 

2489. Romaniuk, Andrzej. (U. Lódź, Poland) Rep- 
resentation of aggression and flight reactions in the 
hypothalamus of the cat. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 
1965, 25(3), 177-186.—This experiment tested the 
hypothesis that “aggression” and “flight” centers are 
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located, respectively, in the ventral and dorsal parts о 
the medial hypothalamus. Chronic electrodes ae 
implanted in the hypothalamus of 35 adult cats, male 
and female. Following a recovery period of 10-15 days, 
100 stimulation experiments were performed several 
times at 2-3 day intervals. Defensive reactions of 
aggression were evoked by stimulation of the ventral 
area whereas flight was exhibited by stimulation of the 
dorsal area of the medial hypothalamus. Results gener- 
ally supported the hypothesis and suggest that dis- 
crepancies in previously reported reactions are probably 
due primarily to the assumption that these emotionally 
responsive points are located in anteroposterior rather 
than in dorsoventral areas of the hypothalamus, (16 
ref.)—M. Delsart. 

2490. Sadowski, Bogdan. (Inst. Work Physiology, 
Polish Acad. Sci., Warsaw, Poland) Some observations 
on sleep-like behaviour and arousal produced by electric 
stimulation of the medial thalamus in rabbits, Acta 
Biologiae Experimentalis, 1965, 25(3), 219-232.—In 
freely moving rabbits bearing chronically implanted 
cortical and subcortical electrodes, stimulation of the 
medial thalamus with single impulses produced spindles 
in the sensorimotor cortex, consisting of 8-15/sec 
waves. Sleep-like patterns ensued, accompanied by a 
deep synchronization of the tracing. Low frequency 
stimulation (5 cps) produced a recruiting respone in the 
cortex, an inhibition of motor ЫТ, and development 
of sleep-like behavior. Middle (30 cps) and high 
(100-300 cps) frequency stimulation pro uced an EEG 
and behavioral arousal. dee оне st ee 

ific thalamic system and its role in 
inr are discus Е (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2491. Voronina, M. L., & Tushmalova, N. 
A. (Moscow U., USSR) Vliianie élektricheskogo 
razdrazheniia gippokampa na pishchedobyvatel’nye us- 
lovnye refleksy krolikov. [Effect of electric stimulation of 
the hippocampus on conditioned food-procuring, 
responses of rabbits.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel 
eer 1965, 15(5), 817-823.— Electrical stimulation of 
the hippocampus of 6 rabbits produced a facilitating 
effect on the CR аша the background of an 
inhibitory state of the NS, brought about either by the 
administration of serotonin (5-hydroxytryptophan) or 
by reduced food excitability. When food excitability was 

ah: d by a 2-day starvation, the effect was consider- 
em 1 i hippocampus cannot 
ably weakened. In view of this, the hipp: 
be considered exclusively inhibitory.—4. Cuk. 
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result of predisposed CNS but possibly due to various 
environmental influences. (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2493. Brebbia, D. Robert, & Altshuler, Kenneth 
Z. (Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) Oxy- 
gen consumption rate and electr halographic stage 
of sleep. Science, 1965, 150(3703), 1621-1623.—In 5 
male Ss, and a total of 15 man-nights, oxygen con- 
sumption rate was related to stage of sleep, as defined 
by EEGs. Gross periodic variations which paralleled 
change in stage of sleep were discernible in analogue 
metabolic records. Computations revealed significant 
differences (р < .01) between all stages with oxygen 
consumption rate highest in Stage I REM (dreaming 
sleep), least in Stages III and IV (deep sleep), and 
intermediate in Stage II (light sleep).—Journal abstract. 

2494. Busse, Ewald W., & Wang, H. S. (Duke U. 
Med. Cent, Durham) The value of electroencephalo- 
graphy in geriatrics. Geriatrics, 1965, 20(11), 906-924. 
—Investigations of EEG changes and various disorders 
Of senescence are reviewed. Almost 50% of healthy 
individuals above the age of 60 who are active in 
community life and show no clinical evidence of any 
neuropsychiatric or physical illness have EEGs that 
would be considered abnomal if judged by the standard 
used for young adults. Although the information 
provided by the EEG is at times inconsistent and 
occasionally misleading, this method of studying the 
brain does have certain advantages over other clinical 
and laboratory methods. (109 ref.)—D. T. Herman. 

2495. Callaway, Enoch, & Buchsbaum, Monte. 
(Langley Porter NP Inst, San Francisco) Effects of 
cardiac and respiratory cycles on averaged visual evoked 
responses. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 19(5), 476-480.—9 Ss were examined 
to provide information on the magnitude of influences 
spontaneous cardiovascular and respiratory rhythms 
exercise on visual evoked response. Pairs of averaged 
EEG responses evoked by visual stimuli given at 
inspiration correlated more highly than did pairs in 
which | was evoked by stimulating at inspiration and 
the other at expiration. Comparison of averaged 
responses evoked by stimulating at the EKG О wave 
and at 250 msec. after the Q wave also showed pairs of 
evoked responses to be most similar when evoked by 
stimulating at the same phase of the cardiac cycle.—J. 
C. Johnson. 

2496. Dumenko, V. N. Kolichestvennaia kharakter- 
istika yzaimootnoshenii razlichnykh: uchastkov kory 
bol'shogo mozga sobak pri obrazovanii stereotipa 
uslovnykh refleksov. [Quantitative characteristics of 
interrelationships between various cortical areas in dogs 
during the formation of a conditioned reflex stereotype.] 
Zhurnal Vysshet М№еғупої Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(5), 
769-779.—Formation of a азор, of motor defen- 
sive CRs in 3 dogs was accompanied by the appearance 
of synchronous oscillations of the potential dn the 
cortical projections of the paired stimuli. To estimate 
the degree of their similarity, the value of synchronism 
of electrical activity of every cortical area with that of 
any other area was calculated. Synchronism in various 
EEG pairs appeared in a definite time sequence, and a 
definite mean value was typical of each pair. A distinct 
topographical selectivity was discovered in the emer- 
gence of synchronous oscillations. Various kinds of 
stereotype disturbances resulted in a disruption of the 

similarity.—4. Cuk. : 2 
2497. Estrin, Thelma. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) On-line electroencephalographic digital computing 
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system. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysi- 
ology, 1965, 19(5), 524-526.—An on-line analog-digital 
conversion system in communication with a remote 
time-shared computer is described. A computer 
generated display exhibiting the computed results of a 
typical experiment using the system is briefly discussed. 
—L. C. Johnson. 

2498. Guerrero-Figueroa, R., & Heath, Robert 
G. (Tulane U. Sch. Med.) Alterations of interhippo- 
campal impulses in man during natural sleep and distrac- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 591-594. 
—Interhippocampal evoked responses (IHR) were 
studied in 2 fully conscious men during wakefulness (w), 
natural sleep associated with slow wave EEG activity 
(SS), sleep associated with rapid EEG activity (RS) and 
with rapid eye movements (REM), or both, and during 
distraction or attention. Striking incremental changes in 
amplitude of pre- and postsynaptic components of the 
IHR appeared during SS, whereas there was marked 
diminution in the amplitude of all components of the 
IHR during RS and REM, and while Ss solved a 
mathematics problem. It was suggested that hippo- 
campal pre- and postsynaptic inhibition during atten- 
tion and dreaming is ERO upon inhibitory 
influences from mesencephalic reticular formation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2499. Il'anok, V. A. Chastotnye spektry élektro- 
éntsefalogrammy raznykh oblastei mozga cheloveka. 
[EEG frequency spectra of various areas of the human 
brain.] Zhurnal Vysshei М№еғупої Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 
15(5), 895-902.—Data were obtained on 13 human Ss 
ages 18-30. Results corroborate the data obtained by 
Gibbs, et al. on the form of EEG frequency spectra at 
comparatively low frequencies. At the same time, they 
indicate that in the bio-potentials of all cortical areas 
there also exist higher frequency oscillations whose 
average magnitude for each given frequency is approxi- 
mately the same in all areas of the brain in all Ss and 
шана very evenly with the increase in frequency. 
—A. Cuk. 

2500. Johnson, Frank, & Webb, Wilse B. (U. Flor- 
ida) Microsleep responses їп the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(11), 499-500.—Short latency sleep 
responses were found to occur with greater efficiency 
under conditions of sleep deprivation than non-sleep 
deprivation. Following a period of sleep deprivation the 

ciency of these microsleep responses increased as a 
function of trials within experimental sessions and 
across sessions.—Journal abstract. 

2501. Melzack, R., & Burns, S. K. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada) Neurophysiological effects of early 

restriction. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 13(2), 
163-175.—An exploratory study was carried out with 
the purpose of examining the EEG as well as cortical 
and subcortical responses evoked by sensory stimula- 
tion in restricted dogs and their normally reared 
littermates, When the restricted dogs are Ist permitted 
to look at a novel environment through their open cage 
doors, the EEG shows a striking shift from pre- 
dominantly low to high frequencies, and a shift back to 
low frequencies only after the door is closed. The 
responses evoked in the reticular formation and cortex 
by clicks or light flashes are reduced in amplitude, and 
may be altered in wave form, during the presentation of 
the novel environment. The results lend Support to the 
hypothesis that the behavioral effects of early sensory 
restriction are due to a failure to filter out irrelevant 
information on the basis of prior experience thereby 
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producing excessive CNS arousal and a disruption of 
perceptual discrimination and adaptive response. 
—Journal abstract. 

2502. Nilson, Lennart, & Smith, Gudmund J. (Lund 
U., Sweden) Optical analysis of EEG changes during 
electro-convulsive and imipramine treatment: A differ- 
ential study. Psychological Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(5), 
2-22.—Changes in EEG during electro-convulsive and 
imipramine treatment were studied with the aid of a 
frequency analyzer. Possible relations between the 
clinical state of the patients before therapy and fre- 
quency levels were investigated, together with relation- 
ships between change in EEG frequencies during 
therapy and clinical and experimental estimations of the 
results of therapy.—Journal abstract. 

2503. Robinson, Daniel N. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Visual reaction time and the human alpha 
rhythm: The effects of stimulus luminance, area, and 
duration. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 16-25.—Human Ss in a visual reaction-time 
experiment responded to stimuli of systematically varied 
luminance, area, and duration. Reaction time, EEG 
alpha blocking latency, and alpha blocking duration 
were recorded and measured. The major findings were: 
(1) Over a range of luminances (0.65-10.0 mL.) and 
exposure durations (10-200msec.) constant Ix t 
products result constant blocking latencies; i.e., Bloch’s 
law. (2) Constant products of I x A (Ricco’s law) do 
not lead to constant blocking latencies beyond areas of 
1°. (3) Reaction time decreases with increased lu- 
minance or area under equal-energy conditions and is 
independent of duration over the range of t employed. 
(4) Blocking duration increases with stimulus duration 
but is unaffected by luminance. (5) Correlations 
between reaction time and properties of the alpha 
rhythm are determined, in large part, by stimulus 
variables. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2504. Satterfield, J. Н. (Washington. U.) Evoked 
cortical response enhancement and attention in man: A 
study of responses to auditory and shock stimuli. Elec- 
troencephalography & Clinical. Neurophysiology, 1965, 
19(5), 470-475.—In 47 Ss, average evoked cortical 
response to both click and shock stimuli was measured 
when S was attending to 1 while ignoring the other 
stimulus. Amplitude of evoked response to both click 
and shock was enhanced when S attended to the 

«stimulus, whereas the response to which he was not 
attending was usually suppressed. Enhancement o 
cortical response with attention could not be accounted 
for by similar augmentation of average peripheral nerve 
response. There was no consistent relation between S's 
success in detecting stimulus changes in the click 
stimulus and degree of enhancement of evoked response 
amplitude with attention.—L. C. Johnson. 

2505. Sidorov, V. М. Uproshchennyi sposob mnozhe- 
stvennogo vzhivleniia élektrodoy v podkorkovye struktury 
mozga. [Simplified method of multiple implantation of 
electrodes in the. subcortical structures of the brain.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi  Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(5), 
942-946.—Description and illustration of the appa- 
ratus.—A. Cuk. 

2506. Soulairac, A., Gottesmann, C., & Thanga- 
pregassam, M. J. (Faculté Sci., Paris, France) Etude 
électrophysiologique des differentes phases de sommeil 
chez le rat. [Electrophysiological study of the different 
phases of sleep in the rat] Archives Italiennes de 
Biologie, 1965, 103(3), 469-482.—Study of 20 rats with 
chronic electrodes demonstrated the existence of a stage 
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of deep sleep characterized by fast activity in 
cortical EEG. Additional Hier decet ei 
behavioral findings confirmed its similarity to the stage 
of sleep called “paradoxical,” "activated," etc., when 
previously noted in other species, and lead to the 
conclusion that it is a dreamlike stage during which 
older structures are active.—W. A. Wilson. 

2507. Sterman, M. B., Knauss, T., Lehmann, D., & 
Clemente, C. D. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Cir- 
cadian sleep and waking patterns in the laboratory cat. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1965, 19(5),. 509-517.— Behavior EEG, subcortical 
electrical activity, and muscle discharge were continu- 
ously monitored in 8 cats in an experimental chamber. 4 
behavioral-electrophysiological patterns were defined: 
(1) awake, activated; (2) drowsy, slow wave; (3) asleep, 
spinii burst, and (4) asleep, activated. Time in each of 
these periods was determined and the periodicity of 
sleep-waking cycle was observed.—L. C. Johnson. 

2508. Travis, R. P., Jr., & Clark, L. C., Jr. (U. 
Alabama Med. Cent., Birmingham) Changes in evoked 
brain oxygen during sensory stimulation and conditioning. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1965, 19(5), 484-491.—Electrodes chronically implanted 
in the thalamic, amygdaloid, tegmental, and caudate 
areas of 3 cats were used to record the oxygen (aO,) in 
response to novel and repetitious sensory stimuli during 
conditioning and extinction. Though varying somewhat 
over various parts of the brain, brief novel sensory 
stimuli produced a sharp increase in aO, followed by 
decrease and gradual recovery over а period of about 1 
min. The aO, response habituated with repetition of 
stimuli. An aO, response to CS was found to be highly 
reproducible. In avoidance conditioned cats, changes in 
aO, associated with avoidance response were similar to 
those in the shock conditioned animals but required a 
long time to extinguish.—L. C. Johnson. 

2509. Vasil'eva, V. M., & Konovalov, V. F. Elek- 
trograficheskoe issledovanie vremennykh sviazeí u che- 
loveka. [Electrographic study of temporal connections 
in man.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 
15(5), 780-787.—Using 16 human Ss (ages 16-25) the 
formation of temporary connections was studied when 
tactile, auditory, and prono stimuli were paired 
with the action of light to which Ss were instructed to 
attend alternately with open and closed eyes, Some 
specific features of conditioned electrographic and 
peripheral shifts have been shown depending on the 
АНТЫ of the signal and the stage of the formation of 
the temporal connections. A slightly drowsy state led to 
the disappearance of the specificity.—4. Cuk. 

2510. Webb, Wilse B., & Agnew, H. W., Jr. (U. 
Florida) Sleep: Effects of a restricted regime. Science, 
1965, 150(3704), 1745-1747.—8 young male Ss were 
permitted to sleep only 3 hr. out of each 24 for 8 days. 
EEG recordings were made during the 3-hr riod of 
sleep. There was an increase in the amount of deep sleep 
(Stage 4) during this period. On a recovery night, the 
first 6 hr. revealed a significant increase in deep sleep, 
and beyond this period there was a sharp increase in 
Stage | REM sleep.—Journal abstract. 

2511. Wurtz, Robert H. (Washington U.) Steady 
potential shifts in the rat during desynchronized sleep. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1965, 19(5), 521-523.—Using implanted electrodes in 14 
rats, a steady potential shift was identified in the rat 
brain upon passing from slow wave to desynchronized 
sleep. In polarity this shift was similar to that observed 
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during transition from slow wave sleep to wakefulness. 

Shift or entry into desynchronized sleep was opposite in 

polarity from that reported in a previous stu ly of the 

tat.—L C. Johnson 

2512. Zakharova, 1. N., & Kaliuzhnyí, L. У. Téta- 

ritm v éektroéntsefalogramme krolika Жын 
i bezuslo 


=» чуй, rhythm of rabbits" EEG during block. 


сот, food conditioned or unconditioned 
= бе Zhurnal Vysshef. Nermoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 
ISS), 808-816,—When a food-procuring reflex was 
established in 5 rabbits, previously injected with scopol- 
amine, the conditioned signal produced a theta-rhythm 
Ist in the reticular formation and the cortex, then in the 
hippocampus and hypothalamus. At the same time, the 
food uncondit reflex (UR) dropped out. When 
thorazine was injected, the theta-rhythm appeared Ist in 
the hypothalamus and the cortex, then in the hi 
and even later in the reticular formation. The 
[vr R was not disturbed.—4. Cuk. 
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2513. Brown, Joel E. (Massachusetts. Inst, Tech- 
) e 00а of reus) pa ion cells of the 
Neurophysiology, 1965, 286), 1091-1100. 
od E., & Rojas, J. Aristides, (Massa- 
Inst. Technology) Rat retinal ganglion cells: 
organization and maintained activity. 
эше Narepkndelegr, 1965, 28(6), 1073-1090, 
экеу, Kenneth L., Cuenod, Michel, & 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Unit 
йыга! input to posterior limbic cortex: II. 
КГ irme Journal of Neurophysiology, 1968, 
2516. Clarke, Alex M. (Australian Nat. U., Can- 


) between im and the 

of the isometric reflex erm human 

-— pr A yr 1965, 20845010), ^e graphs 
ustrate comparisons between record: 

—— rained and untrained S. : bits Н 
wenod, ; ‚ Kenneth L., & 
Maclean, Paul D. (NIMH, Bethesda Md.) Unit 
of vissi to posterior limbic cortex: I. 


miedos. Tours ог тыс ‚ 1965, 
2б), 1101-1117 of Mewreplysiolory, 1965 


ОЕ E Ee s 
x lis, 1965, ‚ 207-217. 
— Lists 19 references. пЭ 


589. —Intrasession (adaptation) and intersession (extinc- 
tion ) changes in the skin resistance (SR), heart rate 
(HR), respiratory rate (RR), and muscle action poten- 
tials (MP) components of the orienting response (OR) 
to auditory stimuli of moderate intensity were 
compared. Adaptation and extinction curves were very 
similar in SR and similar in МР, There was essentiall 
no evidence of adaptation or extinction in HR and R 
or indeed systematic responsiveness, These findings 
support the logical inference: adaptation and extinction 
are equivalent processes mediated by the same neural 
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mechanisms, Significant bilateral differences in pre- 
stimulus levels of SR did not affect responses; in each 
system Ss maintained their rank-order position in the 
тоир across session; the responses studied provided 
fite evidence of startle components; and the generally 
larger reactions in SR and MP on the Ist tone each day 
were not related to arousal levels as measured by 
prestimulus levels of functioning. (36 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2520. Hubel, D. H., & Wiesel, T. М. (Harvard Med. 
Sch., Boston) Binocular interaction in striate cortex of 
kittens reared with artificial squint. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 28(6), 1041-1059.—In 4 kittens, arti- 
ficial Е was produced shortly after birth. Some 
mo. later, electric recordings were obtained from the 
visual cortex. Whereas in the normal cat, 80%, of the 
cortical units can be driven by both eyes, these cats 
showed only 20% that could be influenced from the 2 
eyes. Similar results were obtained from 2 kittens who 
wore opaque occluders, alternating daily from tight eye 
to left. Теге was also marked grouping of cortical cells 
into right- or left-influenced, The Ss showed no behav- 
ioral defects, binocularly or uniocularly. It is concluded 
that strabismus causes cortical cells to shift in their 
ocular dominance, and lack of synergy in the input 
from the 2 eyes causes a disruption in the connections 
that subserve binocular interaction.—G. Westheimer. 

2521. Mandell, R. B, & Fatt, I. (U. Cali- 
fornia) Thinning of the human cornea on awakening. 
Nature, 1965, 208(5007), 292-293.—Measurements 
using the Vickers beam splitter on 4 separate days 
revealed that, on awakening, a 20-yr-old female S's 
cornea appeared to be about 3.6; thicker than normal, 
and returned to normal in about | hr. The maximum 
corneal swelling of approximate! 4% is the same for 
rabbits and man; however, the rabbit cornea returns to 
normal thickness in 1 hr., due to the lower blink rate of 
rabbits.—Journal abstract. 

2522, Potter, David. (U. Wisconsin) Mesencephalic 
auditory de of the bullfrog. Journal of Neurophys- 


iology, 1965, 28(6), 1132-1154. 
2523. Potter, David. (U. Wisconsin) Patterns of 
acoustically evoked discharges of neurons in the mesen- 


cephalon of the bullfrog. Journal 
1965, 28(6), 1155-1184. 

2524, Precht, Wolf; ang, & Shimazu, Hiroshi. (Neu- 
TO-Anatomische Abt., 
Frankfurt /Main-Niederrad, Germany) Functional con- 

of tonic 


of Neurophysiology, 


R. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Functional organization of hairy skin in Я 


functional organization of hairy skin, Histological 
methods were used to supplement these findings. 
Peak velocity, distribution of fiber 


Ist is to the hair, is rapid adapti 
movement of the hairs. The gu cou be 
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i i i ther than reduced, their 
the skin between the hair shafts and responds 10 deficient animals increased, rather han ГО, ш; 


touching the skin; receptors are not as rapidly intake of the solution an ; 

adapting. Nonspecific moiety in response to Ciber failed to show an increase in consumption of the 

activity subserve the sensations of pain and temperature — corn-oil em a tract. 4) The ef 

which are not basic modalities but the result of pattern 2512. Corbit, Jobn D. (U. Pennsylvania) e effect 
i on king in the rat. 


recognition of specific and nonspecific activities. intravenous 

—Journal abstract. ж ki Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2335. 

2526. Stabell, Ulf, & Stabell, Bjorn. (U. Oslo, 2533, E e Terss. (Brown U.) Psychophysical 

Norway) Rods as color receptors. Scandinavian Journal analysis of odor y of 1 додони oT 
y ‚ , 611- 


of Psychology, 1965, 6(3), 195-200.— The observance of Journal of Experimental Psychology. TH 
color within the hotochromatic interval has been 616.—Change in the human infant’s respiration was 
Shown to be possible. By pre-stimulating the sina used as an index of the intensity of homologous 
dark-adapted state, using Kodak Wratten Color Filters alcohols, At 100% concentration intensity decreases but 
No. 70 (red), No. 73 (yellow), or No. 74 (green), and м threshold concentration intensity increases with 
test-stimulating 30 sec. later with yellow, green, or blue increasing chain length. Psychophysical scaling with 
filters at levels of intensity between the specific and “adult Оз indicates that the infant results are not 
absolute thresholds for these filters, it was found that a inconsistent because the slope of the psychophysical 
blue or violet color was o .—Journal abstract. function also decreases with increasing chain length. 
2527. Tapper, Daniel N. (Cornell U.) Stimulus- These findings are pertinent to olfaction as well as 
response relationships in the cutaneous a rn ps ysics.—Journal abstract. 
mechanoreceptor in hairy skin of the cat. 254. F , Robert B., & Hughes, Francis 
Neurology, 1965, 13(4), 64-385. W. Effect of and alcohol on formance under 
2528. Wiesel, T. N., & Hubel, D. Н. (Harvard Med. stress of audiofeedback. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
rison effects of unilateral and Alcohol, 1965, 2642), 206-212 — The effect of caffeine, 
bilateral eye closure on cortical unit response in BA alcohol, or both on performance of 8 human Ss (4 
Journal of Neuropiyeiongn 1965, 28(6), 1029-1040, — females under stress of audiofeedback was evaluated in 
— Electrical recordings were ‘obtained from cells in the а double blind study. Each S was observed under 4 
visual cortex of kittens who had | eye sutured from conditions: caffeine plus placebo beverage, alcoholic 
shortly after birth to the time of the experiment, about) beverage plus placebo caffeine, alcoholic beverage plus 
mos, later. Whereas in normal animals from the time of caffeine, and placebo beverage plus placebo caffeine 
birth on there are many cells that respond to illumina- ...ln all tests- reduction in performance by alcohol 
tion of both eyes, the unilateral eye llosure group of was significant... io verbal output, reverse reading, and 


kittens showed a vast preponderance of cells that ...There was а trend tow 
responded only to illumination of the eye. mn in performance after caffeine, but ard 
Conversely, kittens who had both eyes sutured at birth — significant reduction was observed." (15 ref.)—J. A 
showed many cells that responded bilaterally, but there Lach, asi C. а , ^ 
чобан many cells that responded abnormally.—G. den) The а“ ий c о мог, Swe- 
ng 'estheimer. ance respon 
id heim sel, T. N., & Hubel, D. Н. (Harvard Med, depletion of brain catechol amines. 
| Sch. Boston) Extent of recovery from the effects of ^ T (CR 100-110.— Selective 
7 visual deprivation in kittens. Journal of Neurophysiology, e i аа ol. Sh у in the brain—with 
CR visual deprivation Kittens had ther eyes sutured MAE Ву aenthy tyrosine yaroxytryptamine—was 
| at birth for 3 mo. and an attempt was made (о assess MEA i conditioned ylester-HCl. Con- 
x the extent of recovery by reopening 1 eye, Experiments CCAR) was in ents (Sb avoidance responses 
were done unilaterally ood bilaterally, The animals ox). Restoration of the СА AL and rats 
capacity to recover from the © monocular resulted els in the brai 
binocular visual deprivation, whether measured be- VDODA = сег“ cas nan of CAR. т 
r haviorally, morphologically, ог in terms of single-cell CAR. (07 аа brain are essential 
"x cortical pe is severely, limited, even for recov- fOr i aa, cm Uds TE 
А ery periods of over a yr.—G. 'estheimer. Seeder) Biochemical amd bel D. (U 
| 2530. Zernicki, B., & Dreher, B. (Nencki Inst. Exp. end methyl behavioral effects 
өг. Biology; "-— Poland) рта оп the visual fixation pert a сүн еец 
P reflex: I. General ез orientation fixation м -195.—Th ME 
. reflex in pretrigeminal and intact cats. Acta Biologist а me aier on brain catecholamincs 4 
Ü Experimentalis, 1965, 25(3), 187-205.—Investigations of Ты ше of methyl emet were sats were studied 
the orientation fixation reflex in the mi tine which makes the are we to those of 
a 


le compound 


trigeminal cat indicate a definite limitation of theroleof L-DOPA, si d- 
T only for t LDOP a highly soluble Ка 


retinal feedback, with reflex duration dent pd 


Í slightly on stimulus duration. (19 ref.)—M. Delsart. лш ' tge injection volumes 
BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS nee mee Ma Узрост, Michael. 

E 2531. Behrman, Н. R., & Maller, Owen. (Мо пед. Омет 21 AMT Alcon ioen 
у: Carolina State U.) Appetite for sugar and fat in the 290), сової Зб ГА L Oawiey гац са 
go thiamine deficient rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, X11), given was geen Мч for 30 wk. A similar 
523-524. Thiamine deficient and control rats we control "a Gives comparable quantities of 

emitted access to either sucrose solution ОГ ЖЕ water u RU X LU 


qe») were tained to а Symptote опий and 


isocaloric corn-oil emulsion for a 32 day period. The ай... On an escape 
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task....The results showed that ...[Ss] which had 
previously been treated with alcohol manifested no 
difference between their pre- and postalcohol perform- 
ance. In contrast, the [control] group showed a large 
initial significant increase in both mean and variability 
of the postalcohol escape latencies. This early deficit in 
the performance of the control group under alcohol 
rapidly declined, so that at the end of 20 postalcohol 
triale the animals were performing at their prealcohol 


level." —J. A. Lucker. 

G. Effects of alcohol on 
conflict and avoidance behavior. terly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(2), 187-205.— This exper- 
iment studied the "effects of alcohol on experimental 
neurotic behavior created by anxiety and conflict 
conditions....30 male and female cats over 1 yr. of 
age... Were trained to press a switch to activate a feeder 
and then to lift a lid to obtain food. [They]... were 
divided into 3 groups: the Preconsummatory Group 
received shock ...when they touched the food box; the 
Consummatory Group received shock when they ate the 
food; and the Shock-Alone Group received shock not 
associated with cither touching the box or eating, The 
aversive stimuli were light...and sound. ...4 of the Ss 
were assigned randomly to either an Alcohol or 
Dextrose Group.... Alcohol mitigated 4 of 15 defined 
neurotic behaviors; the cats given alcohol exhibited 
significantly fewer neurotic behaviors than did those 
ES dextrose,...The findings as a whole [gave]... 

mited support to theories [on]...the etiology of 
alcoholism which postulate an anxiety-reducing effect of 
alcohol" (26 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

2539. Sterescu, М. de l'homoeostasie neuro- 
endocrinienne par lage et aux conditions de vie. 
[Aspects of the neuro-endocrinous homeostasis in 
connection with od and environment.] Revue Roumaine 
de Physiologie, 1965, 2(3), 279-283,—An analysis of the 
neuroendocrinologic role in the process of environ- 
mental adaptation, focusing on the function of the 

lamus-hypophysis complex and on the phenom- 
enon of the hypothalamic neurosecretion. A series of 
data is ted outlining the role of various neuro- 
h factors which control the functions of the 
endocrine glands, in рч the hypophysis-thyroid 
axis, the functional changes of the neuro-endocrinous 
system during exposure to cold or physical effort, as 
well as certain aspects of the neuro-endocrinous regula- 
tion during the Ist stages of postnatal ontogenesis. 
—French abstract. 


Drug Effects 
2540. Appel, J. B., & Freedman, D. X. (Yale 


U.) The relative of Li rm di 
Life Sciences, 1965, 4(22), 2181-2186.—Using Dil Ao 


behavioral effects of several indole and catechol deriva- 
tives, some having psychotomimetic properties in man, 
were compared. It was found that the amount of 
dee each drug induces is proportional to dose; 
d-LSD is about 10 times more potent than I-LSD, Bol, 
psilocybin, and d-amphetamine and 100 times more 
potent than mescaline. Among the drugs, the order of 
tency in the animal behavior tests parallels that found 
in man, and a compound, related to mescaline, which 
occurs in the urine of schizophrenic patients had no 
behavioral effects.—S. B. Coslett. 
2541. Barry, Herbert; Etheredge, Edward E., & 
Miller, Neal E. (U. Pittsburgh) Counterconditioning 
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and extinction of fear fail to transfer from amobarbital to 

state. Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(2), 150- 
156.—3 dosages of amobarbital sodium aided albino 
rats to resume a previously punished lever-pressing 
response. This finding was obtained in a test of 
counterconditioning and extinction of fear-motivated 
avoidance, with 108 animals divided into groups which 
were given placebo or | of 3 dosages of amobarbital 
(10, 20, or 30 mg/kg). In a subsequent test for transfer 
of counterconditioning and extinction to the nondrug 
state, with placebo given to all the Ss, the superior 
performance under the drug failed to transfer to the 
nondrug state, On the contrary, there was the sug- 
estion of an inverse relationship between performance 
in the test for transfer to the nondrug state and drug 
dosage during the prior test for effect of amobarbital. 
This experiment demonstrates that the stimulus-change 
decrement produced by a shift from the drugged to the 
nondrug state may prevent the therapeutic retraining 
under the drug from transferring to the nondrug 
state. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2542. Bruno, A., & Allegranza, А. The effect of 
hal idol on the urinary excretion of dopamine, homo- 
vanillic and vanilmandelic acids in schizophrenics. Psy- 
chopharmacologia, 1965, 8(1), 60-66.—8 schizophrenics 
were treated with large doses of haloperidol for 18 days. 
Dopamine(DA), homovanillic acid(HVA) and vanil- 
mandelic acid(VMA) were determined on 24-hr urine 
samples. 18 determinations of these substances were 
performed for every patient (4 in the basal period, 9 in 
the treatment period, and 5 in the post-treatment 

riod.) Haloperidol was found to produce a significant 
increase of HVA and a slight elevation of DA, which 
reached a significant level only in the post-treatment 

riod, УМА showed no significant variation. The 
increase in HVA and DA excretion was found to be 
related to extra-pyramidal akinetic-hypertonic side 
eflects but not to hyperkinetic-dyskinetic signs. No 
strict relationship was observed between HVA and DA 
variations and therapeutic effects. (17 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

2543. Calhoun, William H. The effect of strychnine 
sulphate on the home cage activity and oxygen consump- 
tion in three inbred strains of mice. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1965, 8(3), 227-234.— The home-cage activity of 3 
inbred strains of mice was observed as a function of 
dosage of strychnine sulphate. 5 kinds of activity were 
measured, but generally the drug effect was clear only 
for the sum of the measures. The effect of increasing 
dosage was to linearily reduce the activity measured. It 
was found that oxygen consumption during activity did 
not decrease with increasing dosage as did overt 
activity, but in fact increased for 2 of the strains. It was 
concluded that strychnine does reduce home-cage 
activity in mice, but that this change is probably not a 
necessary condition for effects of the drug on learn- 
c Pedes qn summary. 

ü » Nils J., Doyle, С. A., & Bidder, T. 
G. The effects of DL'emphetamine and reserpine on 
Tunway performance. Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(3), 
157-173.—Rats, 23%, hr. hungry, were trained to run a 
5-ft straight alley for food reward and tested for speed 
of response at varying doses of DL-amphetamine and 
reserpine. Both drugs produced decrements in per- 
formance of the response. 2 additional experiments 
tested similarly trained rats for the effects of both drugs 
on inhibition which was induced by the addition of 
trials and by nonreinforcement. Amphetamine generally 
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attenuated. the effects of nonreinforcement, Reser- 
pinized Ss displayed behavior which was inhibited 
regardless of reinforcement conditions, These results 
suggest that amphetamine disinhibits, allowing inter- 
ference of irrelevant responses during performance, but 
attenuates extinction effects, and that reserpine renders 
the organism nonresistant to inhibitory influences, 
—Journal summary. 

2545. Gardner, Eliot L. (McGill U., Canada) 
Effects of LSD-25 on bar-pressing behavior in the hooded 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 507-508.—36 
male hooded rats were used to study the dose-response 
relation between LSD-25 and food-motivated operant 
behavior, It was found that LSD-25 exerted a delete- 
rious effect on this behavior over a wide range of doses 
and that the resultant dose-response function was 
negatively accelerated.—Journal abstract. 

2546. Green, William J. (VA Hosp., Topeka, 
Kan.) The effect of LSD on the sleep-dream cycle, 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, іно, 
417-426.—An initial exploration of ‘the effect of Li 
on the sleep-dream cycle is reported for 1 S. The 
anticipated increase in dream time was observed, as 
were marked delays in onset of dreaming, increased 
gross bodily movements, increased vocalization, and 
higher GSR readings.—N. H. Pronko. 

2547. Handal, Paul J. (Fairfield U.) Formalin 
induced sodium appetite: Dose-response relationships. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 51 1-512.—Rats were 
injected subcutaneously with doses of .10-1.5 ml. of 
1.5% formalin. Saline intake was measured 24 hr. after 
injection and was found to increase linearly with 
formalin, dosage. The minimal effective dose was 15 
ml., and the maximal effect was reached at a dose of .75 
ml.—Journal abstract. 

2548. Heimann, H., & Lukacs, G. Experimentell- 
psychologische differenzierung der Wirkung von zwei 
Psychostimulantien am Menschen (F-1983 und Amphet- 
amin). [Experimental and psychological effects of 2 
stimulants (F-1983 and amphetamine) on humans.) 
Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(2), 79-90.—Deseribes а 
method to assess fatigue quantitatively after 1 sleepless 
night, and the neutralization of fatigue by 2 different 
drugs. By combining psychological stress, relaxation, 
and graduated motor stress in the performance test, а 
qualitative difference between the stimulating effect o 
amphetamine and the new drug, F-1983, is demon- 
strated. 18 Ss were given 10 mg. amphetamine, 60 mg. 

-1983, or placebo in a double-blind study. In the E 
period of stress, with an essential motor factor o| 
performance, amphetamine proe results inferior 0 
Безе of Е-1983 and placebo. During the period o 
relaxation, with less motor activity, both drugs = a 
similar stimulating effect in comparison to placebo. The 
described difference between these 2 drugs is deer od 
more important activation of motor function pe чу ^ 
by amphetamine in contrast to F-1983.— Englis 


summary. — i — 
2549. Hishikawa, Yasuo; Nakai, Kenji; Ida, 
E Kaneko, Ziro. (Osaka U., Japan) The effect of 
imipramine, desmethylimipramine and chlorp! on 
the sleep-wakefulness cycle of the cat. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical ‘Neurophysiology, 1965, 195), 
518-521.—Effects of imipramine, desmethylimipramine 
and chlorpromazine upon the sleep-wakefulness cycle 
were studied in 5 cats. Imipramine and desmethylimi- 
pramine had an inhibitory effect on REM period of 
sleep, prolonged sleep time, and reduced number o! 
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awakenings. Chlorpromazine had a similar h 
effect and also reduced REM time but its effect upon 
REM sleep was less pronounced.—4.. C. Johnson. 
2550. Keeler, Martin Н. The effects of psilocybin on 
a test of after-image Heer eli ia, 
1965, 8(2), 131-139.—It is demonstrated fn double-blind 
conditions that psilocybin significantly changes an 
objective measure of after-image ion and that 
the occurrence of these changes is highly correlated with 
reports of altered visual experience, A hypothesis of 
how this effect and the findings of others can be 
explained on the basis of decreased inhibitory function 
in visual mechanisms involved in the n of color 
and detail is presented with the caution that other 
explanations are possible. This study, and others, 
indicate the importance of knowing the nature of any 
subjective visual disturbance at the time that objective 
visual functions are performed to facilitate under- 
standing of the mechanisms involved in hallucinogenic 
effect.—Journal summary. 
2551. Kiernan, C. C. Modification of the effects of 
ience in the hooded 
1), 23-31.—2 experi- 
ments in which hooded rats were given subcutancous 


injections of 2 mg/kg — mer nghe са 


hips were revealed, following ех of light onset. 
ich suggested that amphetamine s te A. ord 


9352: Корей, Bert S., Noble, Ernest P., & Silverman, 
Julian. мо U. Sch. Med., Palo Alt) The effect 


threshold. Life Sciences, 1965, 422), 2211-2214, 
ds and 8 ae were used ya 

in age from 21-28 уг, M = 22.5 yr, Using Sas 
own ome N - m ^ hat 

infusi i amine tends to lower 
infusion о рое while infusion of sodium thiamylal 
tends to raise it.—5. B. Coslett. 


‚ Leaf, Russell C., C [ 
ER n Squibb Inst. Med. Res., New Brunswick, 


deficit in the rat induced by feeding 
2545 Beha von ure, 1965, 2085014), 1021-1022 =! 
nant Holtzman rats py iced оп special diets 2 
before parturition, with 4 given а 
Dr phenylalanine (Phe) and the remainder a diet 
containing 7% "Celluflour' (C). Live pups were born to 
all mothers. After 21 days, 9 randomly chosen pups of 
17 surviving from each group were fed the Phe dict and 
8 from each group were fed C dict. 3 pups from the 
maternal Phe group that had been placed on post- 
weaning C dict died. Behavioral testing begun at 10-wk 
of age revealed pups with pre- and рон кы Phe 
made significantly more responses than pups with pre- 
and post-weaning C, thus indicating that pre-weaning 
Phe increases responding in adulthood.—J. E. Smith. 
2554. McDonald, Arthur L., & Heimstra, erases 
w. Social influences on the response to drugs: . 


Modification of behavior of rats by drugged. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(3). Шут, юс так 


Ibino rats were assigned to 3 groups | 
Ss in each group vee ho! individually but were 
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paired for testing. | S in each pair received either saline, 
amphetamine, or chlorpromazine depending upon the 
group. Pairs of Ss consisting of 1 treated and 1 
nontreated rat, were placed in an observation box and a 
number of categories of behavior observed and 
recorded. It was found that the behavior of nontreated 
Ss in the amphetamine and chlorpromazine groups was 
modified. In the amphetamine group the behavior of the 
nontreated rats essentially mirrored the behavior of the 
treated Ss and the nontreated Ss demonstrated sig- 
nificantly more active social behavior than did the 
treated rats. There were no significant differences in 
behavior between the treated and nontreated Ss in the 
saline group.—Journal summary. з 
2555, Meyers, Barton. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Some effects of ine on a ve avoid- 
ance response in rats. Psy cologia, 1965, 8(2), 
111-119.—Ке$ий are reported for the effects of scopol- 
amine and methscopolamine on a passive avoidance 
response in rats. рше in adequate doses 
severely disrupted both the acquisition and the retention 
€f this response. Since methscopolamine was without 
effect, it was concluded that the site of action is in the 
CNS. It was found that the retention deficit cannot be 
n ree AX that. rats Био and 
injected with scopolamine on 2 consecutive ays per- 
form as well as normal controls on the 2nd day. The 
ted that this latter effect was due to tolerance 
found no experimental support. These results seem to 
uggest that scopolamine can produce response disin- 
hibition, A neuronal hypothesis and a possible site of 
action for scopolamine were proposed to explain the 
ра, data, баена summary. 

. Morpurgo, Clara. Drug-induced modifications 
of discriminated avoidance behavior in rats. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1965, 8(2), 91-99.—Rats were trained to 
avoid electric Shocks in a 3-compartment box, with a 
procedure requiring either 
Tesponses me into the lighted exit compartment) 
ог passive avoidai ран exit 


investigated. Neurol 
bition of motor avoidance responses at doses producing 
a minimal impairment of the esca ability. Muscle 
relaxants and hypnotic agents inhibited avoidance 
responses only at neurotoxic doses. Psychotomimetic 
drugs caused a disruption of the learned behavior, 
affecting both active and ive avoidance. Impairment 
in the ability to select t proper exit when escapin| 

from the shock seems to be related to the painfu 

stimuli, rather than being a specific drug effect. Results 
do not support the assumption that tranquilizing drugs 
reduce avoidance response without a simultaneous 
decrease in discriminative power, but rather are consist- 
ent with the hypothesis advanced by Niemegeers that 
the impairment in discrimination is due to the shocks. 


( da Pee pss: summary. 
. Prange, Arthur J., & Lipton, Morris A. (Sch. 
Med., U. North Carolina) Effects of ТОРУНАН 
(PTU) and thyroid feeding on the response of mice to 
injected convulsant barbiturate. Nature, 1965, 208(5012), 
791-792.—30 PTU-fed, 30 thyroid-fed, and 40 control 
mice were injected intraperitoneally with various doses 
of barbituric acid (DMBEB) prepared in isotonic saline, 
1 mg/ml. All Ss showed signs of gross stimulation; 
those that died did so within % hr., with terminal 
convulsions. Thyroid-fed Ss exhibited the same pattern 
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decreasing activity after brief initial excitement, reach- 
са а stable low Tevel after + 1 hr.) as the other 2 
groups, but at a lower level of activity throughout the 
time span, and cringed, appeared frightened and tended 
to huddle when left alone, and darted about only when 
externally stimulated. After saline injection, PTU-fed 
and control Ss showed similar patterns of spontaneous 
activity.—Journal abstract. 

2558. Schwartz, Arthur S., & Cheney, Carl. (Barrow 
Neurological Inst., Phoenix, Ariz.) Retinal effects of 
high doses of LSD in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 
1965, 13(3), 273-282.—Low doses of LSD previously 
have been shown to produce a retinal effect similar to 
stimulation with low frequency flashing lights or 
moving visual patterns. The present study extended 
these findings to high LSD doses, which resulted in 
retinal effects similar to stimulation with high frequency 
or constant, steady illumination. Retinal activity was 
derived from measurements of the average tonic dis- 
charge levels per unit time of the optic tract. Although 
high doses of LSD produce retinal changes in associ- 
ation with behavioral visual unresponsivity, no altera- 
tion in this tonic activity appears upon stimulation with 
changing visual stimuli. The data indicate a direct 
retinal action of LSD. However, the resultant behav- 
ioral visual unresponsivity does not appear to be due to 
retinal changes alone. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2559. Wolf, George. (Yale U.) Sodium appetite 
elicited by desoxycorticosterone. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(4), 2343-2344. 


Hormone Effects 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


2560. Black, A. H., & Dalton, A. J. (McMaster U., 
Canada) The relationship between the avoidance re- 
Sponse and subsequent changes in heart-rate. Асга 
Biologiae Experimentalis, 1965, 25(2), 107-119.—"The 
tole of CS [conditioned stimulus] termination and 
feedback from an avoidance response as controllers of 
Subsequent changes in conditioned fear, were compared. 
Following acquisition of a pedal-press avoidance 
Tesponse, 3 groups of dogs were paralyzed with d- 
tubocurarine chloride, and given extinction trials [with 

$ termination dependent upon the occurrence of an 
EMG response in | group and dependent upon the 
absence of an EMG response in a 2nd group. A control 
group received CS presentations in the normal state 
after eripe. from curarization. The results indicated 
that]... it is С termination rather than feedback from 
avoidance behavior which controls the subsequent 
heart-rate response," —R. M. Church. 

2561. Royer, Fred L. (VA Hosp. Perry Point, 
Md.) Cutaneous vasomotor components of the orienting 
reflex. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(3), 
161-170.—8 normal male Ss were tested for vasomotor 
the presentation of novel 


these areas. Measurement of. activity i 
q 1 sui of the ear with a 
dominant constrictive tone and of the skin of the neck 


—Journal abstract. 
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2562. Rumbaugh, Duane M., , Robert R., & 
McCarty, Carol J. (San Diego State Coll.) Prediction 
of work potential in heart patients th use of the 
Cardiac Adjustment Scale. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1965, 29(6), 597. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


2563. Andreassi, John L., & Cavallari, John 
D. (USN Training Device Cent, Port Washington, 
N.Y.) Biopotential signals as a function of learning task 
difficulty. NAVTRADEVCEN TR, 1965, No, ІН-34, 24 
p.—Biopotential responses to a learning situation in 
which the difficulty of materials was systematically 
varied was studied using continuously monitored heart 
rate, palmar skin conductance, GSRs, and muscle 
action potentials. In Erp; I 8 Navy enlisted men learned 
3 lists of nonsense syllables. Exp. H used 8 college 
students as Ss. Results showed that: (1) Navy men had 
statistically significant increases in both palmar skin 
conductance and heart rate with the easy and moderate 
lists as compared with the most difficult list, (2) all 
biopotential measures increased during AA (3) 
college students had non-significant increases in heart 
rate as а function of ease of list. Results for Navy Ss 
were interpreted in terms of motivational factors. The 
discrepancy in results for the 2 groups ma have been 
ben age and educational factors.—NAVTRADEV- 
CEN. 

2564. Hunt, Edward L., Carroll, Harold W., & 
Kimeldorf, Donald J. (USN Radiologia Defense Lab., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Humoral mediation of radiation- 
induced motivation in parabiont rats. Science, 1965, 
150(3704), 1747-1748.—Parabiont rat pairs with à 
skin-vascular anastomosis were used to test for a 
radiation-induced transferable humoral factor which 
would motivate aversive conditioning in à nonirradiat 
(shielded) recipient. The shielded partner, by tasting 
saccharin-flavored fluid shortly after its partner was 
x-irradiated (360 r.) was aversively conditioned to 
saccharin. This was interpreted as evidence for a 
humoral motivating factor.—Journal abstract. 

2565. Jain, Irene, & Khuller, B. M. (Directorate 
Psychol. Res, New Delhi, India) Effects of acute 


hypoxia on the formance of psychol tests. 
Defence Science Journal, 1965, 150). 145-150.— The 
ral mental 


effect of "partial oxygen want' on genci 
functioning of pilots flying at. high altitudes has been 
investigated by subjecting flight cadets to different 
altitude conditions simulated in à decompression 
chamber. The study is restricted to an assessment of 
performance as reflected on the GVK intelligence test 
series. The effects of hypoxia are ар arent only at 


altitudes of 12,500 ft. and above. Oral administration of 
{о enhance tolerance to 


on primates is described in detail. D 

before and after exposure to approximate 12 босан 

оп 10 adult male primates ( quem d anal = 
Ж i і соп b 

a shock-avoidance porta nt pr rang й ат А 
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or auditory cue) after exposure to 12,000 rads (perform- 
ance decrement). The onset time of the performance 
decrement varied from 1-3 min. after the total dose was 
delivered, and the duration of the performance decre- 
ment varied from 5-70 min. All animals experienced 
fatigue дшше their postexposure work periods. The 
importance of the rate at which ionizing radiation is 
delivered, relative to (1) onset time of the decrement, (2) 
duration of the decrement, (3) severity of the decrement, 
and (4) homogeneity of biologic effects, is discussed, 
—USAF SAM. 

2567. Shimazu, Hiroshi, & Precht, Wolfgang. (Neu- 
ro-Anatomische Abt., Max-Planck-Inst. Hirnforschung, 
Frankfort/Main-Niederrad, Germany) Tonic and 
netic responses of cat's vestibular neurons to horizontal 
аг acceleration. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1965, 

6), 992-1013. 

2568. Voronin, L. G., & Doronin, С. P. Izuchenie 
yliianiia razrezhennoi atmosfery na funktsii tsentral'nof 
пегупоѓ sistemy metodom tsepnykh dvigatel'nykh us- 
lovnykh refleksov. [Effect of anoxia on the functions of 
the central nervous system studied by means of chain 
motor CRs.) Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 
1965, 15(5), 831-837,—At an altitude between 3000 and 
7000 m. the chain CR of 10 white rats was disturbed, 
Between 5000 and 7000 m. a transmarginal inhibition 
developed which disturbed the complex analytical and 

thetical activity of the responses without substan- 
tially affecting their simple forms.—4. Cuk. 


Stress 
2569. Allan, J. R. (Army Operational Res. Estab- 
lishment, W. Byfleet, Surrey, England) The effects of 
training in a and hot climate on the 


physical 
wren — to stress. 965, 
4 |, 445-453.— fects of {енер көмү иен 
К hot climate were assessed and compared with those 
produced by identical ysical \ 
ambient conditions. Both types of training resulted in a 


lowering of physiological strain during a standardized 
heat um jm was greater for those trained 


in the hot climate, The results are sed in relation 
= other artificial acclimatization techniques.— Journal 


abstract. 


GENETICS 


2570, Kalmus, H., & Smith, = ley ipe gel A 
, England) The antimode opt 

ка, in repre bimodal диин, 
particular to thiocarbamide 4 
tivity. Annals of Human Genetics, 1965, 29(2), 127-138. 
—Discussion and development of a method for n | 
the most appropriate lines of division of the bimoda 
distribution of measurable character determined by an 
autosomal gene pair. Assuming that equal numbers of 1 
component of the bimodality esent individuals 


ous for | (recessive) allele while another 
component i$ а composite of the other 2 
otypes, an appropriate division for estimating gene 
requency woul one of equal numbers of each group 


misclassified in the overlapping zone, whereas a division 
of misclassifying equal proportions would be preferable 


antimode which is commonly used. Formulae are given 


Fatigability and 
i unable to perform ich is co 
Diener Дана Hng in response toT visual for normal distributions and the method is а to 
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empirical distributions of taste thresholds for phenyl- 
thiocarbamide derived from samples of normal popula- 
tions and from those afflicted with a particular type of 
goiter.—S. С. Vandenberg. 

2571. Lopez, Rafael E. (Dept. Ment. Health, 
Caracas, Venezuela) Hyperactivity in twins. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 10(5), 421-426. 
—]t was hypothesized that hyperactivity was not, as 
stated by others, a direct result of brain anoxia 
produced in pre- and post-natal factors, but was due to 
а common genetic cause, The findings were inconclusive 
due to the small number of hyperactive females 
studied. (17 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

2572. Sidman, Richard L., Green, Margaret C., & 
Appel, Stanley H. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) Cata- 
log of the neurological mutants of the mouse. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U, Press, 1955. 82 p. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


2573. Bogachenko, V. P. (Kirov Military-Med. 
Acad., Leningrad, USSR) [Psychopathology in burn 
cases.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(11), 
1662-1666.—Observation of 316 burn cases revealed 
that the nature and duration of mental disorders in 
these patients are determined by the gravity of the 
burns. Those with superficial burns rarely displa 
mental abnormalities, whereas 32.605 of cases wit 
serious burns showed mental disturbance, mostly in 
dream states, and usually in the period of infection. 
—French summary. 

2574. Shekelle, R. B., & Ostfeld; Adrian M. (U. 
Illinois Coll. Med., садо) Psychometric evaluations 
in cardiovascular epidemiology. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1965, 126(2), 696-705.—Use of 
the MMPI and 16.PF to evaluate personality factors in 
1990 men in an epidemiological cardiovascular research 
project is described. The development of angina is 
associated with elevated Hs and Hy on the MMPI and 
lower Factor C on the 16 PF. Angina cases have higher 
MMPI Hs scores than noncoronary cases and all 
coronary groups have higher 16 PF L and Q, scores. 
Nonsurviving cardiacs have higher MMPI scores on all 
scales but Ma, and especially on Hy and Pd. Implica- 
tions and problems arising from these findings are 
noted.—B. S. Aaronson. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2575. Smith, Richard F. (Indiana U.) Laboratory 
control of behavior without laboratory restraint. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 537-538.—Wild deer mice 
(Peromyscus maniculatus) were conditioned to enter an 
experimental chamber placed in their natural environ- 
ment and bar press for food on FR 5. Time spent in the 
chamber, responses, and reinforcements were recorded 
per chamber entry. The quantitative measurement of 
behavior parameters in this fashion might resolve 1 
difference in research preference between ethologists 
and experimental psychologists.—Journal abstract. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


2576. Berkson, Gershon. (Illinois State Pediatric 
Inst., Chicago) Eye fixation responses of kittens and 
infant chimpanzees to onset and offset of a stimulus. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 619-624. 
— Kittens and infant chimpanzees were presented with a 
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disc which rotated or was stationary. Both initiating 
and stopping rotation increased the probability of eye 
fixations over a control condition, with the effect greater 
for initiation. The rotating disc was fixated more than 
the stationary disc in both animal groups. The curves 
describing reduction of fixations on the rotating and the 
stationary disc were parallel for the chimpanzees and 
diverged for the kittens.—Journal abstract. 

2577. Blignaut, F. W. (U.S. Africa, Pretoria) Alco- 
hol and functional processes. Communications of the 
University of South Africa, 1965, Series C, No. 55, 18 
p.—Research was conducted to determine whether 
excessive consumption of alcohol affects germ cells. 
fertility, vitality and sex of offspring, certain physice 
aspects such as growth, aging, and functioning of the 
CNS, as well as certain forms of behavior such as those 
associated with the learning process, situations of 
conflict, and general activity as a function of drive. Ss 
were 10 generations of white laboratory mice. Inter 
was focused on the long-term effects of alcohol. The Ss’ 
drinking-water was replaced by a solütion of 20% ethyl 
alcohol in water at the age of 8 wk., when the Ss were 
mature. After 8 more wk. and 8 wk. before the 
beginning of the mating test, the alcohol solution was 
replaced by water. The 10th generation was not given 
alcohol. Conclusion: prolonged excessive consumption 
of alcohol will have a deleterious effect on functional 

rocesses in the descendants of human drinkers regard- 
ess of whether it was father, mother, or both, who 
consumed alcohol excessively over long periods prior 
to, or at the time of, the conception of their chil- 
dren. (24 ref.)]—J. E. Smith. 

2578. Castellion, Alan W., Swinyard, Ewart A., & 
Goodman, Louis S. (U. Utah Coll. Pharmacy & 
Med.) Effect of maturation on the development and 
reproducibility of audiogenic and electroshock seizures in 
mice. Experimental Neurology. 1965, 13(2), 206-217. 
—Audiogenic seizures were studied in Frings mice 
1-364 days of age and in O'Grady mice 1-60 days of 
age. The sequential development of audiogenic seizures 
was very similar in both strains. Although all animals 
ultimately developed ability to exhibit a maximal 
audiogenic seizure, the majority of mice retained this 
exquisite аа to sound for only a short period of 
time. Electroshock seizures were studied in the 2 
sound-susceptible strains and in | sound-resistant strain 
(CF No. 1). The development of the electroshock- 
seizure pattern was remarkably similar in all 3 strains of 
mice and resembled that of the audiogenic-seizure 
pattern. However, all 3 strains continued to respond 
maximally to electroshock throughout life. The develop- 
ment and reproducibility of seizures were not altered by 
previous auditory or electroshock stimulation. The data 
Suggest that, in audiogenic seizure susceptible and 
nonsusceptible mice, there are no obvious differences in 
the maturation of the CNS with respect to ability to 
respond to seizure-evoking stimuli.— Journal abstract. 

579. King-Farlow, John, & Hall, Elton A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Man, beast, and philo- 
sophical psychology. British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, 1965, 16(62), 81-101.—Many modern phil- 
osophers believe on a priori grounds that there is an 
uncrossable chasm between man and animals. 2 types of 
apriorism in recent philosophical psychology are 
examined. The Ist is an extreme form which denies the 
relevance of studies of concept formation in animals 
and further holds that men may learn rules, whereas 
animals simply acquire habits. Such apriorism seems 
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quite immune to the results of empirical investigation. 
А more modest type involves a careful examination of 
the possibility of linguistic behavior in animals and of 
the ability to generalize from particular experiences, but 
at the same time, introduces a priori elements to 
maintain the split or “logical precipice” between animal 
and man. The authors suggest "that philosophy is 
pernicious when its rigidifying accounts of present 
notions about man become a fixed barrier to any shift 
in those notions or...in our world-view in the face of 
actual and possible experimental data."— P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

2580. Parisella, Rosemary M., & Pritham, Gordon 
H. Effect of age on alcohol preference by rats. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies оп Alcohol, 1964, 25(2), 248-252. 
—This study investigated “the influence of the age of 
initial exposure to alcohol on the subsequent preference 
for alcohol by rats pretreated with alcohol and with 
water. The postulation that earlier age of exposure to 
alcohol...[would] result in a greater degree of 
preference for it was not borne out."—J. A. Lucker. 

2581. Sidley, N. A., Sperling, H. G., Bedarf, E. W., 
& Hiss, R. H. (Systems & Res. Div., Honeywell, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn.) Photopic spectral sensitivity in the 
monkey: Methods for determining, and initial results. 
Science, 1965, 150(3705), 1837-1839.—Data were 
obtained on the spectral sensitivity of the light-adapted 
monkey by 2 operant conditioning techniques adapted 
to use with brief duration stimuli: cued avoidance 
conditioning, and a positive reinforcement-reaction time 
method. The results are compared with human photopic 
spectral sensitivity, and detailed similarities are found. 
—Journal abstract. 

2582. Tapp, Jack T., & Pryor, Gordon T. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Motivational differences affecting the 
behaviour of descendants of Tryon “‘bright’’ and “аш? 
rats. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(4), 
316-324.— Effects of food and water deprivation on a 
number of measures were compared in descendants of 
the Tryon “bright” (S,) and "dull" (S;) rats. Sis 
ingested and excreted less water than S,s. Water- 
deprived S,s performed consistently less well in a 
Lashley III maze and were more active in an open field 
than S;s. The strains did not differ in maze erformance 
when food deprived. Results are discussed in terms of 
differences in the metabolism of brain acetylcholine that 
has been previously reported for these strains.—Journal 
abstract. MT ы 

2583. Von Wandeler, Irene, & Pilleri, Georg. (Hirn- 
anatomisches Inst. Psychiat. U.-Klinik Waldauj/ Bern, 
Switzerland) Weitere Beobachtungen zum Verhalten von 
Aplodontia rufa Rafinesque (Rodentia, Aplodontoidea) in 
Gefangenschaft. [Further observations of the behavior 
of Aplodontia rufa кайдаан (Rodentia, A| lodon- 
toidea) in captivity.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsyc ologie, 
1965, 22(5), 570-583.—Observations of "the most 


primitive living rodent species. . ."—T. Verhave. 
NATURAL OBSERVATION 
2584. Washburn, S. L., Jay, Phyllis C., & Lancaster, 


Jane B. (U. California, Berkeley) Field studies of Old 
World Pure and apes. Science, 1965, 150(3703), 
1541-1547.—Suggests that prolonged field studies be 
made of geographic range, ‘ood, predation, group а 
aggression, learning, mating, and communication, ап 
that the mechanisms of ,the observed behavior be 
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determined in the laboratory. (60 ref.)—M. D. 
Franzoni. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


2585. Burghardt, Gordon M., & Hess, Eckhard 
H. (U. Chicago) Food imprinting in the snapping turtle, 
Chelydra serpentina. Science, 1965, 151(3706), 108-109. 
—3 groups of hatchling snapping turtles, totaling 20, 
were fed either meat, fish, or worms. When they were 
tested for preference after 12 daily feedings, each 
preferred the diet to which it was accustomed. After 12 
more days of eating a different food, each still preferred 
its original diet. A form of imprinting may be operative 
in the feeding behavior of this species.—Journal 
abstract. 

2586. Cowley, J. J., & Widdowson, Elsie M. (U. 
Cambridge, England) The effect of handling rats on 
their growth and behavior. British Journal of Nutrition, 
1965, 19, 397-406.—3 experiments were conducted: (1 
male rats handled daily from weaning at 3 wk. until 
wk. old were compared with unhandled litter-mates, (2) 
and (3) all members of litters handled daily during the 
suckling period were compared with the young in 
Undisturbed litters. No significant differences in growth 
were recorded, but handling did have a marked effect 
on behavior in open-field tests; handled rats walked 
about, stood up, explored, and showed more gener- 
alized activation of the whole musculature than did 
unhandled ones.—M. D. Franzoni. 

2587. Joffe, J. M. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Effect of foster-mothers’ strain and pre-natal experience 
on adult behaviour in rats. Nature, 1965, 208(5012), 
815-816.—Aspects of parent-offspring interaction were 
explored by using Ss from genetically uniform mothers, 
with the offspring reared to weaning by foster-mothers 
differing in both experience and heredity. 12 litters of 
rats were reared from shortly after birth until weaning 
at 21 days by a foster-mother of either the Maudsle 
reactive or nonreactive strains, selectively bred for 2 
generations for high or low emotional defecation, 
respectively. Each foster-mother had previously received 
either premating avoidance training plus gestational 
stress, premating avoidance training only, or control 
treatment. Results indicate that subjecting female rats 
to stress in maturity affects adult avoidance condi- 
tioning but not emotionality of. the foster-offspring 
reared. Strain of foster-mothers did not of itself affect 
adult behavior of the offspring.—J. E. Smith. _ 

2588. Konishi, Masakazu. (U. California, Berk- 
eley) Effects of deafening on song development in 
American Robins and Black-headed Grosbeaks. Zeit- 
schrift. für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(5), 584-599, 
“Robins that were either raised in acoustic isolation 
or deafened as young birds sua yas abnormal syl- 
lables in their songs. However, there were distinct 
differences in syllables between hand-reared intact and 
deaf birds. The deaf birds produced syllables with 
higher maximum frequencies, more irregular frequency 
modulations, and wider frequency ranges than intact 
birds. They also lacked the typical rhythm of singing 
and delivering syllables. Song-learning ability was 
demonstrated vith a hand-reared Robin. Hand-raised 
intact Black-headed Grosbeaks produced more or less 
normal syllables in their songs, whereas а, deaf 
Grosbeak developed abnormal syllables in addition to 
some normal ones and pattern of singing. It was 
concluded that in both species the ability of a bird to 
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hear its own sounds is important in normal song 
development."— T. Verhave. 

2589. Tetzlaff, Ted J. (Michigan State U.) The 
effects of early handling on the adrenalcortical response 
to stress as measured by circulating corticosterone. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2343. 

2590. Whittier, James L., & Littman, Richard A. (U. 
Oregon) Very early weaning, weaning stimulation, and 
the adult exploratory and avoidance behaviour of white 
rats. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 19(4), 
288-303.—Rats were reared from 14-20 days of age 
individually, with 2 siblings, or with 2 siblings and the 
mother; and shocked, handled, or ignored 3 min. daily 
from 21-25 days of age. As adults, individually reared 
Ss were more exploratory than mother-reared Ss. Ss 


that had been shocked were superior to both handled: 


and ignored Ss on avoidance-conditioning measures, 
but were as poor as ignored controls (handled Ss were 
superior) on measures of exploratory behavior. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2591. Zarrow, M. X., Denenberg, Victor H., & 
Anderson, Clark A. (Purdue U.) Rabbit: Frequency of 
suckling in the pup. Science, 1965, 150(3705), 1835- 
1836.—Rabbit does were given free access to their 
young, access once a day, and access twice a day. In all 
3 groups the young were nursed only once every 24 hr. 
Growth curves for the pups from 2-30 days of age were 
identical for all 3 groups. The restriction of suckling to 
once a day appears to depend on the mother and not 
the pups.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


2592. Joffe, J. M. (U. Birmingham, England) Gen- 
otype and prenatal and premating stress interact to affect 
adult behavior in rats. Science, 1965, 150(3705), 1844- 
1845,—Open-field ambulation scores of rats were 
affected by stress received by their mothers prior to 
mating, whereas avoidance-conditioning scores were 
affected only by gestational stress. The direction of 
effects on ambulation depended upon offspring geno- 
type, while those depending on conditioning were 
unidirectional. Both effects were mediated prenatally by 
the mother.—Journal abstract. 

2593. Wilsoncraft, W. E., & Shupe, D. V. (Clare- 
mont Graduate Sch.) Tail, paw and pup retrieving in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 494. 


EM OTION & MOTIVATION 


2594. Banet, Anthony С. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Resistance to extinction as a function of frustration 
effect magnitude. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
2330; 

2595. Davenport, John W., & Thompson, Carl I. (U. 
Wisconsin) The Amsel frustration effect in monkeys. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 481-482.—4 adoles- 
cent stumptail macaques were tested in a discrete-trials 
retractable-lever analogue of the double runway 
commonly used to study frustration effects in rats. Each 

trial consisted of fixed-ratio responding on a left lever 
followed by an identical contingency on a right lever. In 
agreement with runway data in rats, right-lever re- 
sponses were faster following nonreinforcement than 
following reinforcement of left-lever responses.—Jour- 
nal abstract. - 

2596. Johnson, Roger N. (VA Hosp. Northampton, 
Mass.) Illumination preference of albino rats in a tilt box 
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as a function of age and illumination intensity. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 535-543.—54 rats were 
tested for preference at 3 intensities (.01, 1.0, and 10.0 
fi-c) at 3 ages (30, 78, and 142 days). Results show: (1) 
age has no effect on either illumination preference or 
number of crossings in the tilt box; (2) darkness is 
preferred over 1.0 and 10.0 ft-c, but about equally 
preferred to .01 ft-c. The findings are discussed in terms 
of the reinforcing effect of stimulus change. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2597. Kavanau, J. Lee, & Brant, D. H. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Wheel-running preferences of 
Peromyscus. Nature, 1965, 208(5010), 597-598.—Ss 
were 2 litters, each composed of 3 young, captive-born 
canyon mice (Peromyscus crinitus) studied in consort, 
and 2 old males, captured 3 yr. previously, with 2% yr. 
experience running motor-driven and freely turning 
wheels, studied individually. Experienced Ss exhibited a 
generally slight to marked preference for a square wheel 
thus indicating that confined wild rodents tend to prefer 
forms of exercise requiring quick reflex actions, split- 
second timing, and coordination of movements, to 
forms in which vigorous muscular activity is the 
primary requirement.—J. A. Lucker. 

2598. Spigel, Irwin M., & Ellis, Kenneth К. (Temple 
U.) Brightness preference in the frog. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 367-370.—Using combina- 
tions of black with white and gray arms of a wide angle 
Y -maze, a preference by frogs (Rana pipiens) for the 
black arm was demonstrated, the proportion favoring 
the reduced brightness level being .75 in both cases. The 
data further suggested that Ss may have been avoiding 


‘the maze arms of higher intensity.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


2599. Adams, Henry E., & Peacock, L. J. (U. 
Georgia) Electroconvulsive shock and the response: ECS 
interval. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 535-536. 
—An attempt was made to determine whether the 
decrement in retention produced by electroconvulsive 
shock (ECS) is a function of the response-ECS interval 
or the location of the interpolated ECS in the trial-test 
trial interval. It was hypothesized that when ECS is in 
close temporal relationship to a response, whether it is 
original learning or a test trial, a decrement in 

rformance occurs; ECS which is more remote in time 
rom a trial does not create such a decrement. 4 groups 
of rats, on a 24 hr. training interval, were given ECS 15 
min., 1 hr., 23 hr., or 23 hr. 45 min. after the first trials. 
The greatest decrement in retention was found in the 15 
min., 23 hr., and 23 hr. 45 min. groups, which supports 
the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

2600. Barch, A. M., Ratner, Stanley C., & Morgan, 
Robert F. (Michigan State U.) Latent reacquisition and 
extinction. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 495-496. 
—40 water-deprived albino rats ran a straight alley with 
differently textured and colored startbox, runway, and 
goal box (GB) for 35 acquisition trials and were then 
extinguished to criterion. After random assignment to 4 
conditions, Ss received 3 trials of 30 sec. exposure to 
either regular GB with reward (Group LRA-1), novel 
GB with reward (Group LRA-2), regular GB without 
reward (Group С-1), or hold box without reward 
(Group C-2). 3 test extinction trials in initial runway 
followed. АП acquisition, extinction, treatment, and test 
trials were given 1 per day. Control group speeds did 
not differ significantly at any test trial. LRA-I group 
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medians exceeded controls at all test trials on both 
starting and running speeds, significantly so only on the 
former. LRA-2 group medians were slower than con- 
trols on test trial 1, but not on later test trials, and 
significantly so only for running speed.—Journal 
abstract. f 

2601. Lovejoy, Elijah. (U. Pennsylvania) Analysis of 
the overlearning reversal effect. Cxychological Review, 
1966, 73(1), 87-103.—The Overlearning Reversal Effect 
(ORE) is often found in visual discrimination problems 
and seldom found in simple position problems. It is 
argued that the ORE is found only when the animal’s 
initial probability of attending to the relevant stimuli is 
low. In such a problem, nonovertrained animals may 
stop attending to the relevant stimuli during reversal 
and so will learn the reversal slowly. 2 mathematical 
models support the plausibility of the above notions 
and confirm the usefulness of "attention" as a variable 
in discrimination learning theory. Some exceptions to 
the general rule are reinterpreted. (39 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2602. Rumbaugh, Duane M., Ternes, Joseph W., & 
Abordo, Enrique J. (San Diego State Coll.) Learning 
set in squirrel monkeys as affected by encasement of 
problem objects in Plexiglas bins. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 531-534.—The effect of the presence 
or absence of the Plexiglas shell portion of the bins used 
to encase learning set (LS) problem objects, as in the 
apparatus used by Rumbaugh and Rice, was assessed 
with 2 groups of 5 squirrel monkeys in the learning of a 
single discrimination problem, 6-trial/problem LS 
training, and the learning of 10 LS problems to a 
criterion. It was determined that quite apart from the 
fact that the transparent shell prevents direct hand 
contact with the stimulus objects, the bins appear to 
have characteristics that render squirrel monkeys nearly 
learning-setless in a 6-trial LS training situation. 
—Journal abstract. i 

2603. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U.) Pretraining 
performance of three species of macaque monkeys. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 517-518.—Rhesus 
(Macaca mulatta), Philippine cynomolgus (M. irus), 
and stump-tailed (M. speciosa) macaques were given the 
same 16-step pretraining procedure in a Wisconsin 
General Test Apparatus. The stump-tailed monkeys 
completed pretraining in significantly fewer trials than 
did the rhesus and Philippine monkeys. The pretraining 
performance of the latter 2 species was about the 
same.—Journal abstract. + 

2604. Ternes, Joseph W., Abordo, Enrique J., & 
Rumbaugh, Duane M. (San Diego State Coll.) Effect 
of criterional learning-set training where problem objects 
are encased in Plexiglas bins. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 544-546.— Extended criterional learning-set 
(LS) training prior to test on a series of 6-tr/LS 
problems provided a significant, but tranfitory, adyan- 
tage for Ss trained in a situation where problem objects 
were encased in Plexiglas bins. Criterional training 
appeared to compensate, at least partially, for those 
characteristics of this method of problem presentation 
which render squirrel monkey Ss learning-setless when 
given just 6-tr/LS training.—Journal abstract. 

2605. Wright, John Н. (U. Virginia) Test for а 
learned drive based on the hunger drive. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 580-584.—On 24 
occasions over a 36-day period, 42 male albino rats 
were placed in distinctive boxes for 1 hr. when 1 hr. 
hungry and in qualitatively different boxes for 1 hr. 
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when approximately 20 hr. hungry. 14 Ss were assigned 
to each of 3 conditions of delay of return to home cage 
and food following strong-drive training: (1) immediate 
return to home cage and food, (2) immediate return to 
home cage but with food delayed, and (3) delayed 
return to both home cage and food. Later, Ss were 
given a l-hr eating period in each box under 11-һг 

unger. Significantly more food was eaten in the 
strong-drive than in the weak-drive box by all groups 
with Ss of Condition 2 tending to eat more in the 
strong-drive box and less in the weak-drive box than Ss 
of Condition 1 and 3. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


2606. Brelsford, John W. (U. Texas) Experimental 
manipulation of state occupancy in a Markov model for 
avoidance conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2333. 

.2607. Broadhurst, P. L., & Wallgren, H. (U. Bir- 
mingham, England) Ethanol and the acquisition of a 
conditioned avoidance response in selected strains of rats. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 25(3), 
476-489.—'...76 rats of the Maudsley Reactive and 
Nonreactive strains, genetically selected for high and 
low emotional defecation, were given a graduated series 
of doses of ethanol ranging from 0.25-2.00 g/kg in a 
replicated factorial design which included sex as an 
additional variable. The acquisition of the conditioned 
avoidance response (CAR) was investigated in 30 trials, 
administered in a single session in an escape-avoidance 
conditioning apparatus. ... The results show that CAR 
acquisition as measured by the number of avoidance 
responses was unaffected by treatment or any other 
differences. The latency of the CAR was, however, 
affected both by strain...and by treatment in complex 
interaction with strain..,.”” (27 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

2608. Harris, Howard E., Piccolino, Edmund B., 
Roback, Howard B., & Sommer, David K. The effects 
of alcohol on counterconditioning of an avoidance 
response. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 
25(3), 490-497.—"“Contrary to previous studies, [this 
study with 40 female albino rats showed]... по sig- 
nificant difference in the rate of counterconditioning 
between the placebo and alcohol groups, and the rats 
showed a color preference for the light area of the 
apparatus. The results further revealed a significant 
difference in the performance of Ss handled by different 

”—//. A. Lucker. 

EO. 1айга, S. (Seibi Gakuen Coll, Japan) 

Comparison of induction produced by repeated condi- 

tioning-extinction and other procedures: Several aspects 

of behavior in semi-circular maze (8). Japanese Journal 
of Psychology, 36(3), 123-132.—The experimental group 
of rats received the repeated conditioning-extinction 
procedure for 5 days in a semicircular maze which had a 
spacious field and 8 goal boxes. The control group was 
treated by the same procedure except that they did not 
receive extinztion trials. Behavior variability (in 3 
different measures) observed during the daily reinforced 
(2nd half) period of the experimental group progres- 
sively decreased with days, but this phenomenon was 
not found in the nonreinforced (1st half) period of this 
group as well as in the whole reinforced period of 
control group. The running responses measured in 
terms of running time, the number of sections traversed, 
etc., reduced in the same manner as behavior variability 


did.—A. Barclay. 
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2610. Lubow, В. E., & Markman, R. (North 
Carolina State U.) A method for study of the con- 
ditioned pinna response in the albino rabbit. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(11), 509-510.—A technique was devel- 
oped for conditioning the pinna reflex in the albino 
rabbit. The harness, animal preparation, method of 
sensing and recording pinna movement, and testing 
pr ure were described.—Journal abstract. 

2611. Mandriota, Frank J., Thompson, Robert L., & 
Bennett, M. V. (Columbia U.) Classical conditioning 
of electric organ discharge rate in mormyrids. Science, 
1965, 150(3704), 1740-1742.—Weakly electric fish of the 
African family Mormyridae emit pulses at variable 
intervals with a distribution skewed toward longer 
intervals. 14 specimens of the genera Mormyrops, 
Gnathonemus, and Marcusenius were classically condi- 
tioned to increase briefly their discharge frequency. The 
unconditioned stimulus was electric shock and the 
conditioned stimulus was light. These results are novel 
in that the overt conditioned response involves neither 
secretion nor movement.—Journal abstract. 

2612. Schalock, Robert L. (Mental Health Res. 
Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) The effects of simultane- 
ous CS/US versus .5 seconds CS/US interval on the 
acquisii of a conditioned escape response. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 493.—A group of 28 naive 
male rats were conditioned under either a simultaneous 
or .5 sec. CS/US interstimulus interval to determine the 
comparability of the 2 intervals on classical aversive 
conditioning. Results indicated no differences between 
the 2 interstimulus intervals.—Journal abstract. 

2613. Schusterman, Ronald J., & Feinstein, Stephen 
H. (Stanford Res. Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Shaping 
and discriminative control of underwater click vocaliza- 
tions in a California sea lion. Science, 1965, 150(3704), 
1743-1744.—A captive sea lion (Zalophus cali- 
fornianus) which had never before produced clicking 
sounds in the laboratory was Ist conditioned to vocalize 
in air and subsequently learned to emit underwater 
clicks. Clicking was brought under control by differ- 
ential reinforcement procedures. Vocalization as an 
indicator response may be useful in the comparative 
study of discriminative behavior.—Journal abstract. 

2614. Thompson, Merrell E., Estell, Marge, & 
Loomis, Lou Ann. (New Mexico State U.) Response 
variability in the quail (Coturnix coturnix Japonica). 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 519-520.—22 Co- 
turnix quails were tested in mazes involving a single 
forced turn preceding the choice point. With turn 
preference and direction of forced turn balanced the Ss 
showed a significant number of choices in the direction 
opposite the forced turn on all trials except the Ist 
2.—Journal abstract. 

2615. Thompson, Travis, & Sturm, Thomas. (U. 
Minnesota) Classical conditioning of p poen display 
in Siamese Fighting Fish. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 397-404.—Uncon- 
ditioned aggressive-display behavior elicited by the 
mirror image of a male Siamese Fighting Fish was 
brought under the control of a previously ineffective 
stimulus by classical conditioning. A stimulus light 

repeatedly paired with mirror presentation came to 
elicit the complex aggressive-behavior sequence. Rela- 
tive rates of acquisition of 4 components of the display 
were compared. Fin erection and undulating move- 
ments were acquired most rapidly while gill-cover 
erection and frontal approach were acquired most 
slowly. A discriminative conditioning procedure re- 
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vealed that the response was specifically elicited by the 
conditioned stimulus, and was not a sensitization 
artifact.—Journal abstract. 

Discrimination 

2616. Brown, Hugh; Qa F. W., & Bass, W. 
C. (Abbott Lab., Chicago, Ill.) Ability of rhesus 
monkeys to discriminate complex spatial arrangements of 
visual stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
395-398.—2 rhesus monkeys were trained in an operant 
situation to perform for food and water in response to 
conceptualized stimuli which the animal had to derive 
from multidimensional stimulus conditions involving 
random combinations of colored lights. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2617. Crescitelli, Frederick, & Pollack, Joan D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Color vision in the antelope 
ground squirrel. Science, 1965, 150(3701), 1316-1318. 
—Antelope ground squirrels (Citellus leucurus) were 
able, after conditioning, to respond correctly to a port 
illuminated with light at a wavelength of 460 nano- 
meters. This color, randomly presented at 1 of 2 
positions, was correctly selected in reference to a 2nd 
port illuminated with light at 500, 520, 569, and 600 
nanometers, or with white light of varying intensity. 
Luminosity was not a factor in the discrimination. 
—Journal abstract. 

2618. D'Amato, M. R., Keller, Donald, & Biederman, 
Gerald. (Rutgers U.) Discriminated avoidance learning 
as a function of parameters of discontinuous shock. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 543- 
548.—Discontinuous shock has been shown to facilitate 
markedly discriminated bar-press avoidance learning in 
the rat. The parameters of discontinuous shock were 
investigated in a study in which 3 values of on time (.2, 
.5, and 1.0 sec.) were combined factorially with 3 values 
of off time (.5, 1.0, and 2.0 sec.). It was concluded from 
the resulting data, as well as from other results, that the 
optimal values of discontinuous shock were 2 sec. off 
time and as brief an on time as would guarantee receipt 
of shock during every on period. Percentage of escape 
responses executed during off periods correlated highly 
with avoidance performance (rho = .864); escape 
latency correlated less well (rho = .733). The facilitory 
effect of discontinuous shock was ascribed primarily to 
enhanced generalization of the escape response to the 
preshock period. —Journal abstract. 

2619. Lund, R. D., & Lund, Jennifer S. (University 
Coll., London, England) The visual system of the mole, 
Talpa europaea. Experimental Neurology, 1965, 13(3), 
302-316.—Moles were trained to discriminate between 
light and dark stimuli in a modified Yerkes box. 4 
learned the problem to a criterion of 90% correct 
responsos over 30 trials, the threshold being at the level 
of 2.9-3.0 log ft-L in 3 of them. They generally showed 
no strong preference for the light or dark sides when Ist 
tested in the apparatus but all showed a withdrawal 
response to flashing light. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2620. Roberts, William A. (Vassar Coll.) Perceptual 
selectivity in immature and adult rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(11), 491-492.—Immature and adult 
rats under both high and low drive conditions were 
trained to discriminate between 2 compound stimuli 
differing along the dimensions of direction, thickness 
and form. By introducing test trials which varied only 1 
dimension at a time, it was found that animals 
organized the problem solely in terms of the direction 
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dimension and did not attend to thickness or form. 
Nes ine 

. Slucki, Henry; Adam, Gyorgi, & Porter, 
Robert W. (U. Southern California) yet discrimi- 
nation of an interoceptive stimulus in rhesus monkeys. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 
8(6), 405-414.—5 rhesus macaque monkeys surgically 
prepared with Thiry small intestinal (jejunum) loops 
and implanted brain electrodes were restrained in 
primate chairs and kept on 23-hr deprivation-feeding 
cycle. After being trained to press a lever for sugar pills 
on an FR 25 schedule of reinforcement, a discrim- 
ination training procedure was established. Lever 
presses were reinforced during the discriminative stim- 
ulus—a nonaversive mechanical stimulus applied to the 
internal walls of the Thiry loop by rhythmic inflation- 
deflation of a small latex balloon by air at the rate of 1 
cps at 100 mm Hg pressure. The S-delta was the absence 
of the visceral stimulation. The monkeys successfully 
discriminated between presence and absence of the 
internal stimulus. A discrimination reversal was at- 
tempted and completed on 1 monkey. The results 
clearly show operant discrimination based on an intero- 
ceptive stimulus. Cortical and subcortical EEG records 
reflected the onset but not termination of the visceral 
stimulation. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2622. Van Laer, Elizabeth K., Jarvik, Murray E., & 
Van Laer, John. (Queens Coll., NYC) Effects of ethyl 
alcohol on retention in a delayed-response test. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(3), 384-392. 
—The sensitivity of delayed response performance to 
ethyl alcohol was studied. 6 rhesus monkeys which had 
received extensive training on the d response test 
were required to touch a panel upon the appearance of 
a dim light only if it was preceded by a bright light. 2 
lengths of delay intervened between thé prepangon 
(bright) and releasing (dim) lights. If the S ailed to 
respond to the dim light when it had been preceded by 
the bright light, this was an error of omission. An error 
of commission occurred whenever the S responded to 
the dim light on catch trials. More errors of omission 
were made on long than оп short delay trials, under 
both alcohol and control conditions. Alcohol increased 
errors of omission to a significantly greater extent than 
errors of commission. The absence of an interaction 
between drug and delay led to the conclusion that the 
error-producing effect of ethyl alcohol was not due to 
impaired retention over the delay periods. It was 
hypothesized that the primary effect of alcohol was to 
interfere with processes of perception and attention. 
—Journal summary. 


Avoidance & Escape 


2623. Bell, R. W., Noah, J. C., & Davis, J. R., 
Jr. (Northern Illinois U.) Interactive effects of shock 
intensity and delay of reinforcement on escape condition- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 505-506.—A 3 
(levels of shock) by 4 (delays of shock termination) 
design investigated effects of delay of reinforcement in 
escape conditioning in 60 rats in a 2-compartment 
shuttle box. Different delay gradients were obtained 
under different levels of shock intensity (p < .01), with 
all delay groups showing marked inhibition of perform- 
ance when compared to non-delay ba (р < .01). 
The significant drive level (controlled by. shock inten- 
sity) by delay of reinforcement interaction IS incon- 
sistent with results of investigations varying degree of 
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food deprivation and delay of food reward and suggest 
that Spence’s theory of delay of reinforcement in 
appetitive learning cannot be generalized to aversive 
conditioning. —Journal abstract. 

. 2624. Findley, J. D., & Ames, L. L. (Inst. Behav- 
ioral Res., Silver Spring, Md.) A note on time out from 
avoidance with the chimpanzee. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 419-423. 
—Fixed-interval responding which produced time out 
from shock avoidance schedules was established in a 
chimpanzee. 2 widely differing discriminated avoidance 
schedules were employed in a multiple schedule 
arrangement. Differences in fixed interval rate were 
found to be related both to the schedule from which the 
S was escaping and to the amount of training. —Journal 
abstract. 

2625. Hurwitz, H. M. (U. Tennessee) Effect of 
preliminary training and signal duration on the mainte- 
nance of an avoidance response. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(11), 529-530.—The effect of a combination 
escape-avoidance procedure and an avoidance-onl 
procedure on the maintenance of discriminative avoid- 
ance responses in a lever-pressing apparatus under 
increasingly stringent conditions was examined. Ss 
trained under a combination escape-avoidance proce- 
dure maintained a higher response rate despite a high 
response/shock correlation than Ss trained under avoid- 
ance-only.—Journal abstract. 

2626. Johnson, John L., & Church, Russell 
M. (Brown U.) Effects of shock intensity on nondis- 
criminative avoidance learning of rats in a shuttlebox. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 497-498.—24 rats 
were given 10 l-hr sessions in a shuttlebox under 
conditions of nondiscriminative avoidance training. И 
the Ss were trained with a high shock source of 250 v 
and М were trained with a moderate shock source of 75 
v (150,000 ohms in series). Ss trained with 75 v made 
significantly more avoidance responses and they re- 
ceived significantly fewer shocks than Ss trained with 
250 v. High shock intensity led to а general response 
suppression that was reflected in relatively poor avoid- 
ance learning.—Journal abstract. 

2627. Levine, Seymour. (Sch. Med., Stanford 
U.) UCS intensity and avoidance learning. Journal of 
Experimental sta ae 1966, 71(1), 163- 164.—This 
study investigated the effects of shock intensity upon the 
acquisition of a conditioned avoidance response. Differ- 
ent groups received .20, .35, 50, .65, and .80 ma. of 
shock during training. The results. indicated that as 
shock intensity increased, acquisition tended to be 
disrupted.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


2628. Aiken, Edwin G., & Gibson, Kirk L. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Continuous and fixed ratio reinforce- 
ment effects in extinction one day and three weeks after 
acquisition. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 521-528. 
—The influence on response rate during extinction of 
the reinforcement schedule and the time interval 
between acquisition and extinction was studied in a 
2 x 2 factorial design with each condition represented 
by 10 female albino rats. 2 groups were continuously 
reinforced and 2 groups were intermittently reinforced 
on a graduated schedule terminating in a fixed ratio-5 
schedule at the end of acquisition. Under each. re- 
inforcement contingency, | subgroup was extinguished 
24 hr. after acquisition and another 3 wk. after 
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acquisition. An analysis of variance on the rate of 
responding in the first 35 min. of extinction revealed 
significant influences attributable to reinforcement 
schedule and to the interaction of schedule with time 
interval; the latter arising from a.greater response rate 
with increased acquisition to extinction time interval 
following the continuous reinforcement contingency 
and a lesser rate following the intermittent contingency. 
-The results are interpreted in terms of changes over time 
in the stimulus generalization gradients of the stimuli 

controlling the behavior chains associated with the 2 

reinforcement schedules.—Journal abstract. 

2629. Black, Roger W., & Spence, Kenneth 
W. (State U. Iowa) Effects of intertrial reinforcement 
on resistance to extinction following extended training. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 559- 
563.—3 groups of 15 Ss each were trained to run a 
straight alley with food reward. 2 groups, partially 
reinforced experimental group (PR-X) and partially 
reinforced control group (PR-C), received 4 reinforced 
(R) trials, 4 nonreinforced (N) trials, and 2 intertrial 
reinforcements (ITR) daily for 12 days. PR-X received 
its ITRs after N trials preceding R trials. PR-C received 
ITRs following R trials. The continually reinforced 
group (CR) was trained with consistent reinforcement. 
PR-X and PR-C did not differ in extinction per- 
formance and both were more resistant to extinction 
than CR. The results are discussed in terms of the 
Hull-Sheffield hypothesis as revised by Capaldi and the 
frustration formulation of Amsel and Spence.—Journal 
abstract. 

2630. Capaldi, E. J., & Poynor, Hugh. (U. 
Texas) Aftereffects and delay of reward. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 80-88.—5 groups 
of 10 rats each were trained in the runway at 4 trials 
each day, there being 12 days of acquisition training 
and 4 days of extinction training. 4 of the 5 groups 
received ⁄ delayed and ⁄ immediately reinforced trials, 
the remaining group being immediately reinforced on 
all vue trials. The delay groups comprised a 
2X2 factorial design with 2 levels of delay (5 vs. 60 
sec.) and 2 levels of a sequence variable. (ID vs. DI 
transitions). A DI transition involves an immediate trial 
following a delayed trial; an ID transition, the opposite. 
Resistance to extinction was most increased by long 
delay DI transitions, although long delay ID transitions 
exercised a slight increasing effect on extinction as well. 
These results were seen as being compatible with an 
aftereffects d of delay and as incompatible 
with alternative-delay hypotheses. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2631. Capaldi, E. J., & Poynor, Hugh B. (U. 
Texas) Nonreward confinement duration: The comple- 
ment of reward magnitude. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(11), 515-516.—48 rats were trained in the runway for 
10 trials each day for 18 days under a 50% partial 
reinforcement schedule, confinement duration on the 

nonreinforced trials being either 10-sec or 50 sec. % of 
each group was extinguished under 10-sec confinement 
(10-10, 50-10), 7? under 50-sec (50-50, 10-50), there being 
7 days of extinction at 6 trials each day. Terminal 
extinction level was affected by confinement. A variety 
of hypotheses were applied to the results.—Journal 
abstract. 

2632. Chung, Shin-Ho. (Harvard U.) Effects of 
delayed reinforcement in a concurrent situation. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 
439—444.—Pigeons were trained to peck either of 2 
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response keys for food reinforcement on equated 
aperiodic schedules. Delays of reinforcement for pecks 
at | key reduced the relative frequency of pecking 
exponentially as a function of the delay interval. Similar 
functions were obtained when other dependent variables 
were plotted against the delay interval.—Journal 
abstract. 

2633. Dews, P. B. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, 
Mass.) The effect of multiple S-delta а on respond- 
ing on a fixed-interval schedule: III. Effect of changes in 
pattern of interruptions, parameters and stimuli. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 
427-435.—Pigeons responding under fixed-interval 
schedules of reinforcement were interrupted by S-delta 
periods during the course of the intervals. Whether 
intervals were interrupted by 1, 2, or 5 S-delta periods, 
the general scalloped pattern of FI responding persisted. 
Parameter values up to 27 3/4 hr. for the FI and 23/4 
hr. for the individual S-delta interruptions were studied. 
The results further weaken the hypothesis that the FI 
pattern of responding depends crucially on control of 
responding by continuously chained mediating be- 
havior.—Journal abstract. 

2634. Marx, Melvin H., & Edwards, David C. (U. 
Missouri) Speed of nonreinforced running response fol- 
lowing increasing and decreasing orders of sucrose 
concentrations. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(1), 160-161.—2 experiments are reported in 
which nonreinforced running speeds were measured 
following increasing and decreasing orders of sucrose 
concentrations and amounts of reward on reinforced 
trials. The results obtained were interpreted as con- 
firming those earlier reported for the bar-press response 
(Marx, Tombaugh, Cole, & Dougherty), where level of 
nonreinforced responding was found to be reliably 
greater following the increasing rather than decreasing 
order of incentives, thus supporting an incentive moti- 
vational interpretation of nonreinforced responding. 
—Journal abstract. . 

2635. Mello, Nancy K., & Mendelson, Jack 
H. Operant performance by rats for alcohol reinforce- 
ment: А comparison of alcohol-preferring and non- 
preferring animals. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1964, 25(2), 226-234.— This experiment tried to 
determine: "whether animals showing a home-cage 
preference for ethanol would work...to obtain an 
ethanol reinforcement in an operant conditioning situ- 
ation...[and] the usefulness of response rate for 
alcohol as a means of differentiating alcohol-preferring 
from nonpreferring animals." The data demonstrate 
that: “rats will press a lever to obtain ethanol concen- 
trations as high as 15% without any motivating stressor 
such as aversive electric shock... at high concentra- 
tions, marked differences in preference may be reflected 
in rate of response to obtain alcohol.” —J. A. Lucker. 

2636. Morrison, John H., & Porter, John J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Magnitude of reward in selec- 
tive learning. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 531- 
532.—The growth of incentive motivation was inves- 
tigated in a 2 choice discrimination using 3 groups of 10 
Ss for 300 trials. The experimental group was trained 
with 20 mg. and .97 mg. rewards. 1 control group 
received 20 mg. while the other control received 97 mg. 
on all trials. Asymptotic running speed was not 
achieved, but the converging speeds of the control 
groups tended to "t the “habit” hypothesis. Both 
a negative contrast eflect, where the experimental Ss ran 
slower to 20 mg. than did the controls, and a positive 
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contrast effect, where the experimental Ss ran faster to 
97 mg. than did the controls, was observed —Journal 
abstract. 

2637. Pavlik, William B., Carlton, Peter L., & 
Manto, Peter G. (Rutgers U.) A further study of the 
partial reinforcement effect within-subjects. Psychonomic 
Science, 1965, 3(11), 533-534.—The effects of partial 
and continuous reinforcement schedules upon sub- 
sequent resistance to extinction were studied, within-Ss, 
in a lever-pressing situation. Previous research with this 
design had yielded a reversed partial reinforcement 
effect, The training procedures of the present exper- 
iments were such that a switch in schedules occurred 
only after a given number of responses or reinforce- 
ments had occurred in the previous schedule. The 
results suggest a "preference" for continuous reinforce- 
ment UAE training, and clearly yield a conventional 
partial reinforcement effect during extinction.—Journal 
abstract. 

2638. Perkins, Charles C., Jr., Levis, Jean C., 
Sulzbacher, Stephen, & Berger, David F. (Emory 
U.) The discrepancy between mean reward and mean 
reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 539- 
540.—2 groups of 12 rats were run in a single choice 
maze where 1 arm contained 1 unit of food 100% of the 
time, the other 2 units 50% of the time. For Group S 1 
unit was 2 45 mg. pellets; for Group L 1 unit was 12 
pellets. Group L acquired a significant preference for 
the 1 unit-100% side, and Group S acquired a sig- 
nificant preference for the 2 units-50% side.—Journal 
abstract. 

2639. Porter, John J., & Hug, James J. (U. Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee) Effects of number and percentage of 
rewarded trials on the acquisition and extinction of lever 
pressing using a discrete-trial procedure, Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 575-579.—8 
groups of 10 hooded rats received 12, 32, 64, or 96 
acquisition trials with 50% or 100% water reward. 16 
bar presses defined a trial. Starting and total speeds 
were examined as were trials-to-extinction criteria of 1, 
3, 5, or 10 min. Acquisition performance was dependent 
on the interaction of number of training trials with 
percentage of reward, and also an increasing function of 
number of training trials. Within-Ss comparisons 
showed that the 50% Ss responded significantly faster 
following nonreward than reward, The 100% reward 
groups showed little change in resistance to extinction 
after 32 prior training trials, and no less resistance to 
extinction than the 50% Ss. (16 ref. .)—Journal abstract. 

2640. Thomas, John R., & Sherman, James А. (Inst. 
Behavioral Res., Silver Spring, Md.) Time out from a 
fixed ratio schedule. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 
489-490.—The present study is a replication of the 
experimental procedure employed by Thompson (1965) 
to investigate the fixed ratio-time out (FR-TO) effect. 
The results only partially replicate previous results 
showing an increasing monotonic relation between TO 
frequency and FR value and do not replicate the finding 
that TOs are restricted to the pre-ratio pause.—Jour 


abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


2641. Colavita, Francis B. (Indiana U.) Decreased 
resistance to extinction of a running response following 
electroconvulsive shock. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(11), 487-488.—3 groups of food deprived rats were 
trained to run down a straight runway to reach dry 
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food. When all rats were running at asymptote, 6 
extinction trials were given. 1 group received electro- 
convulsive shock (ECS) immediately following each 
extinction trial. A 2nd group was given ECS 90 min. 
following each extinction trial, and the 3rd group 
received no ECS. The 2 groups receiving ECS showed 
significantly faster extinction than the control group, 
suggesting that ECS possesses aversive properties. In 
addition, immediate ECS produced faster extinction 
than delayed ECS.—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


2642. Lang, T. G., & Smith, Н. А. (USN Ordnance 
Test Station, Pasadena, Calif.) Communications be- 
tween dolphins in separate tanks by way of an electronic 
acoustic link. Science, 1965, 150(3705), 1839-1844.—2 
isolated dolphins (Tursiops truncatus) were provided 
with an electronic acoustic link during alternate periods 
of approximately 2 тіп. The dolphins repeatedly 
communicated in a tight sequence when the acoustic 
link was connected. Their responses varied as the 
experiment progressed. Some information regarding 
possible meaning of the whistles was obtained. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2643. Moyer, K. E., & Korn, James H. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Behavioral effects of isolation in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 503-504,—Male 
albino rats were raised either individually (N = 13) or in 
groups (N = 12) from weaning at 21 days of age until 
they were tested at 111 days of age. Experimenter 
ratings and a “timidity” test showed the isolated Ss to 
be more emotional than group-raised Ss, No significant 
differences were found on startle or activity tests. 
—Journal abstract. 

2644. Shelley, Harry P. (U. Nebraska) Eating 
behavior: Social facilitation or social inhibition? Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1965, 3(11), 521-522.—Contrary to 
the social facilitation studies, group reared Ss eat less 
than singly reared Ss when (1) in a group cage, Eric 
singly, and (3) in activity cages. The social facilitation 
effect may be a product of a once a day feeding schedule 
as contrasted with the ad lib feeding of the present 
study.—Journal abstract. 

2645. Spencer-Booth, Y., Hinde, R. A., & Bruce, 
M. Social companions and the mother-infant relationshi 
in rhesus monkeys. Nature, 1965, 208(5007), 301.— 
mother-infant pairs, each living in groups of 1 male, 3 
or 4 females, and their young, were compared with 4 
mother-infant pairs living alone. Differences observed 
were: isolated infants ranged more freely, spent less time 
on the nipple, and spent longer periods from their 
mothers, but returned to their mothers more often. The 
mother also moved away more often than in the 
group-living pairs. Grooming of both infant by mother, 
and vice versa, was higher for isolates.—J. A. Lucker. 

2646. Von Kiihme, Wolfdietrich. (Max-Planck-Inst. 
Verhaltensphysiologie, Erling/Andechs, | Germany) 
Freilandstudien zur Soziologie des Hyünenhundes (Ly- 
caon pictus lupinus Thomas 1902). [Towards a sociology 
of the Hunting dog on the open range.] Zeitschrift y; 
Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(5), 495-541.—Observations оп 
a pack of hunting dogs (Lycaon pictus) on the Serengeti 
plain of East Africa —T. Verhave. 

2647. Von Weber, Erhard. Eine fakultative Freb- 
gemeinschaft von Fischen und Stachelhüutern. [Faculta- 
tive commensalism between Asteroids and flat fishes.] 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(5), 567-569.—A 
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study of temporary associations between the Asteroids 
Astropecten aurantiacus and A. irregularis and the flat 
fishes Bothus podas and Arnoglossus grohmanni. “The 
latter accompany the Asteroids in order to seek out 
food in the mud-cloud. Occasionally, the association is 
complemented by the presence of hermit-crabs (Eupa- 
gurus) and gobies (Gobius) The association is ul- 
timately joined by the European weever, which „preys 
upon the flat fish attracted by the starfish.” —T. 
Verhave. s 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


2648, Seay, Bill, & Harlow, Harry F. (Louisiana 
State U.) Maternal separation in the rhesus monkey. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 
434-441.—The present study involved separation of 8 
monkey mother-infant pairs for a period of 2 wk. and 
measurement of the behavior of the infants before, 
during, and after reunion with their mothers, and of the 
mothers before and after reunion. All infants-showed 
emotional disturbance in response to separation and 
drastic decreases in play and other complex social 
behaviors while separated.— Journal abstract. 

2649. Stenhouse, David. (U. Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) A general theory for the evolution of intelligent 
behaviour. Nature, 1965, 208(5012), 815.—Generation 
and selection of adaptive variability as the salient 
characteristic of intelligent behavior, within the frame- 
work of an instinct system of the Lorenz-Tinbergen 
type. 3 factors in the development of intelligence are 
cited, involving response, memor ‚ and abstraction and 
ae which correspon closely to Halstead’s 
p: e and A factors in biological intelligence.— M. 

art. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2650. Altus, William D. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Birth order and its sequelae. Science, 1965, 
151(3706), 44-49.—In England and the United States 
there appears to. be an indubitable relationship between 
achievement of eminence and ordinal position. There is 
some evidence that those described as "quite bright" 
and more verbally able are Ist-born. Social causes for 
the preeminence of Ist-born may be: (1) differential 
parental treatment, (2) greater "conscience" develo 
ment, (3) greater dependence on adult norms, (4) higher 
expectations of achievement, and (5) access to parental 
interaction which is not shared with other siblings. In 
personality, Ist-born are more given to curiosity and 
cooperation and are more driven by affiliative needs. 
—М. D. Franzoni. 

2651. Neubauer, Peter B. (Ed.) (Child Development 
Cent, NYC) Children in collectives: Child-rearing aims 
and practices in the kibbutz. Springfield, IIl.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1965. 383 p. $11.50. 

2652. Winnicott, D. W. The maturational processes 
and the facilitating environment: Studies in the theory of 
emotional development. NYC: International Universities 
Press, 1965. 295 p. $6.75. 


INFANCY . 


2653. Davis, Richard E., & Ruiz, Rene A. (U. 
Missouri Med. Sch.) Infant feeding method and adoles- 
cent personality. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
122(6), 673-678.—“‘In order to study possible correla- 
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tions between adolescent physical characteristics, 
academic achievement, and some personality factors, 4 
groups of 20 boys and girls are studied, each group 
representing | of the 4 possible feeding methods (breast, 
bottle, cup, and a mixture of these). Results... are 
interpreted as suggesting that infant feeding method is 
relatively independent of su uent developmental 
characteristics, and also, that failure to experience a 
sucking-feeding type of experience ing infancy does 
not obviously impair later psychological unctioning.” | 
inconsistent but statistically significant result showed 
that breast-fed girls in the sample showed higher 
“pathological” scores on the MMPI than did cup-fed 
girls.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2654. Sameroff, Arnold J. (Yale U.) An experi- 
mental study of the response components of sucking in the 
human newborn. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
2341. 

2655. Valcarce, Mercedes. La afectividad durante los 
dos primeros anos de la vida. [Affectivity during the first 
two years of life.) Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1964, 19(75), 985-993, —Compares emphases 
of Piaget and those of psychoanalysis on stages of child 
development as classified by Piaget. Piaget selects those 
periods in which the child acts in optimum conditions 
so that there is no organic tension which might interfere 
with the process. For Psychoanalysis, once the Ist stage 
of reflex actions is completed, instinctive tendencies 
assume an important role related to the construction of 
stable adaptive mechanisms, In conjunction with the 
experiences attributed to reality, these mechanisms 
contribute to the appearance id. defense mechanisms 
and are decisive factors in the construction of the real 
world.—J. E. Smith. 


CHILDHOOD 


2656. Chen, Li, & Wang, An-sheng. [A develop- 
mental study of color and form abstraction in children.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 154-162.—1n 267 
children (2-8 yr.) 3 developmental stages were deter- 
mined: (1) pure form abstraction before 3 yr., (2) color 
dominance peaking around 4% yr., (3) dominance of 
identity-abstraction after 6 yr. Subjective factors, such 
as color and form preferences, sex differences, and 
intelligence, appeared to play no significant roles in the 
differences of abstraction, although both inter- and 
intra-individual differences are recognized. Existence of 
a "hierarchy in the cognitive process" seems supported. 
—1. D. London. 

2657. Chen, Li, & Wang, An-sheng. [A follow-up 
study of color and form abstraction in children of 
different ages.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2; 
163-164.—51 children from the same 3 age groups 
(25-3, 3-4%, and 5-6 yr.) as in the previous study 
were examined after an interval of 1 yr. to observe if the 
hypothesized 3-stage development was detectable. Data 
fully confirm the previous study. The fact that repetition 
did not lead children to adopt previous methods of 
solutions and that instead, solutions were exhibited 
appropriate to more advanced stages argues for the 
"role of exercise in mental development."—4/, D. 
London. 

2658. Cirillo, Leonard E. (Clark U.) Organization in 
the recall and sorting of verbal materials: Ап ontogi 
study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2334. 

2659. Clapp, William F., & Eichorn, Dorothy H. 


U. 
Colorado) Some determinants of perceptual Н 


vestiga- 
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tory responses in children. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 371-388.—24 nursery school 
children participated in each of 3 experiments in which 
1-word requests on the part of the $ produced .14-sec 
tachistoscopic exposures of geometric and meaningful 
figures. Redundancy (relative uncertainty) had no 
significant influence on responsiveness, in contrast to 
generally positive results from identical experiments 
with adults obtained separately by Berlyne and Minton. 
Incongruity and color, however, were effective vari- 
ables. The response curve for repeated exposure to 
stimuli was a negatively accelerated, decreasing one, 
indicative of drive reduction, habituation or fatigue 
rather than the negatively accelerated, rising curve, 
similar in form to the usual learning curve previously 
observed by Berlyne. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2660. Douglass, Malcolm P. (Claremont Graduate 
Sch.) Laterality and knowledge of directions. Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 1965, 66(2), 68-74. 

2661. Ehrlich, Etta B. (Yeshiva U.) Differentiation 
of opposites: Developmental study. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(4), 2310. 

2662. Eissler, Ruth S., Freud, Anna; Hartmann, 

* Heinz, & Kris, Marianne. The psychoanalytic study of 
the child: XX. NYC: International Universities Press, 
1965. 566 p. $10.00. 

2663. Flapan, Dorothy P. (Columbia U.) Children's 
understanding of social interaction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(4), 2310-2311. 

2664. Kimmitt, YeVonne G., Klopfer, Walter G., & 
Reed, Max R. (U. Portland) The decision-making 
process as it relates to dominance in children. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1965, 4(l), 37-44.—12 Ist-grade 
boys were assigned dominance ratings on the basis of 
observations in 3-child decision-making situations. 
Rank order-correlations between these ratings and other 
independent measures of dominance were not signifi- 

. cant.—R.. S. Harper. 

2665. Madsen, Charles H., Jr., & London, 
Perry. (U. Illinois) Role playing and hypnotic suscep- 
tibility in children. Journal of Personality & Social 
Ps chology, 1966, 3(1), 13-19.—1п a partial test of the 
role-playing theory of hypnosis, this study examined the 
relationship of hypnotic susceptibility, as measured by 
the Childrens Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale (CHSS), to 
2 measures of role-playing ability in children. 21 girls 
and 21 boys between 7-12 yr. old, all volunteered by 
their parents, were tested in 2 sessions. In the Ist, tests 
of verbal intelligence and the CHSS were administered; 
in the 2nd, children performed on 2 standardized tests 
of dramatic acting and hypnosis simulation ability. 
Results indicate a positive relationship between hyp- 
notic susceptibility and the ability to simulate hypnosis, 
but dramatic acting ability was generally unrelated to 
susceptibility. Intelligence was significantly related to 
the susceptibility measures only, but not to the role- 
playing tests, while age and sex were not significantly 
related to any of the experimental measures. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2666. Mischel, Walter, & Liebert, Robert М. (Stan- 
ford U.) Effects of discrepancies between observed and 
imposed reward criteria on their acquisition and trans- 
mission. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(1), 45-53.—An adult (M) alternated turns with 
child Ss in a bowling game with experimentally con- 
trolled scores and abundantly available rewards. The 
treatments involved discrepancies between the perform- 
ance criteria used by M to reward himself and those he 


imposed on S. Thereafter, Ss continued the game in M's 
absence, with free access to rewards. To examine 
"role-taking" effects, % the Ss in each treatment 
performed alone Ist and then demonstrated the game to 
another younger child (O), with the sequence reversed 
for the remainder. As anticipated, reward schedules in 
the adult's absence were most stringent when both M 
and S had initially adhered to a high criterion, and least 
when S had been permitted to reward himself for low 
achievements. Ss who were trained to reward themselves 
only on a stringent criterion and observed M reward 
himself similarly, maintained more stringent schedules 
than those who had been given the same stringent direct 
training for self-reward but by an M who rewarded 
himself leniently. The criteria $s imposed on O tended 
to be identical with those they imposed on themselves 
and role taking had only indirect effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

2667. Raygor, Alton L., & Watley, Donivan 
J. Height and weight in relation to the development of 
vocational interests. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(2), 73-75.—“It was hypothesized in this study 
that physical characteristics as measured by height and 
weight records of 4th grade boys were related to 
differences in vocational interests tested at the 9th grade 
level." There were 306 Ss who had taken the Kuder 
Preference Record during the 9th grade. “These findings 
suggest that interest, as measured by the Kuder 
Preference Record, is not significantly related to weight 
and height when Ss are grouped coarsely in a manner 
such as the design used in this study." Further research 
is suggested.— W. А. Koppe. 

2668. Richards, Grover C. (U. Mississippi) Gen- 
eralization of imitation by first grade children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2315. 

2669. Rothe, Wenja. Rorschach research on 100 
backward school children. Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 
17(3), 141-174.—100 children, 54 boys and 46 girls, 
approximately 10 yr. old, in 2 Copenhagen schools for 
backward children were given Rorschach tests. The aim 
was to compare results with those of 115 10-yr-old 
normal school children, and 67 other normal 10-yr-olds 
as a "clinic group.” The backwards’ IQs ranged from 
80-90. Results indicated that backward children showed 
much inferior ability to high-level blot perception, as 
well as difficulty in details. It was concluded that 
high-level Rorschach responses depend on age and 
intellectual levels. In some cases the Rorschach may 
indicate inferior intellectual performance due to mental 
weakness, but if there is contradiction by Rorschach 
results, the results should not be considered proof that 
the child is normal.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

2670. Smith, Frank, & Dougherty, James H. Natural 
phenomena as explained by children. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 59(3), 137-140.—"*The primary 
purpose of this study was to analyze the answers given 
{о direct questions regarding natural phenomena by 4 
groups of elementary school children and 1 group of 
adults. The study also attempted to classify their 
explanations, to determine the method and types of 
explanations used by these groups when they explain 
typical natural phenomena, and to compare these 
findings, with the results of previous investigators.” The 
sample included 282 children in Grades I, II, IV, and VI 
of a rural school district and 57 beginning college 
freshmen. Each child was interviewed individually 
through use of the conversation-interview method and 
responses were recorded on tape. 19 types of responses 
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P4 
were divided into 3 major headings; physical, non- 
physical and failure to explain. “Data presented 
..-indicate that children of any age group can profit 
from a study of any science problem in which they are 
interested. "—W. A. e 

2671. Waite, Richard R. (Yale U.) Test performance 
as a function of anxiety and type of task. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2343. 

2672. Wolf, Abraham, & Wolf, Grace E. First born 
and last born: A critique. Journal of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 21(2), 159.—The interpretation by Cushna, 
Greene, and Snider (see 39:5233) of their findings in a 
study of Ist-born and last-born children is questioned. 
Alternative hypotheses are advanced.—A. R. Howard. 


Learning . 

2673. Beilin, Harry. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) and operational convergence in 1 
thought development. Journal of Experimental Child 
Development, 1965, 2(4), 317-339.—Kindergarten Ss 
(N — 170) were tested, trained and retested on conserva- 
tion tasks. Pre- and post-testing were on length, number 
and area conservation using experimental and verbal 
report procedures. Ss were trained on length and 
number conservation using nonverbal reinforcement, 
verbal orientation-reinforcement, verbal rule instruction 
and “equilibration” methods, Results indicate training 
to be effective in ШШЩ conservation performance 
but principally with the verbal rule instruction method. 
No conservation learning transferred to the area task. 
Correct verbalization of the conservation principle, 
both before and after training, was less predictive of 
Correct performance in conservation tasks than the 
reverse. On pretest, there was little convergence of 
conservation performance for children who did not fully 
conserve, Training materially increased convergence, 
but not to the extent represented among conservers who 
acquired the capacities less formally. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2674. Bever, T. G., Fodor, J. A., & Weksel, 
W. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) On the acquisi- 
tion of syntax: A critique of **contextual generalization." 
Psychological Review, 1965, 72(6), 467-482.—It has 
been recently suggested that the child's assimilation of 
the syntax. of simple sentences can be attributed to a 
process of "contextual generalization" (see 38:1968) 
whereby information about the ordinal position of 
words and phrases is transferred from sentences the 
child has observed to new sentences. The theoretical 
and experimental bases for this claim are examined in 
the present paper. It is argued that such a process could 
not, in principle, account for what children learn about 
the structure of or relations between the sentences of 
their language. It is further argued that the experiments 
which purportedly demonstrate the existence of contex- 
tual generalization are, in fact, equivocal.—Journal 
abstract. 

2675. Bever, T. G., Fodor, J. A., & Weksel, 
W. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Is linguistics 

empirical? Psychological Review, 1965, 72(6), 493-500. 
— This paper continues the discussion (see 38:1968; 
40:2837) of issues raised by Braine's theory of “соп- 
textual generalization." The arguments for analyzing 
the English declarative as transformationally generated 
are discussed at length. Broader issues about the nature 
of confirmation of claims made by grammars are also 
considered. It is argued that while the direct experi- 
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mental verification of such claims is often not feasible, 
considerations of simplicity and generality can provide 
adequate grounds for their empirical confirmation or 
disconfirmation.—Journal abstract. 

2676. Bhatt, I. D. Performance as a function of 
varying types of incentives and stresses. Education & 
Psychology Review, 1965, 5, 167-173.—Some motiva- 
tional conditions were used—success, success with 
material reward, success with fear, fear, failure, and fear 
with failure, There was an overall significant difference 
between the motivating conditions relative to their effect 
on performance on both pictorial and verbal intel- 
ligence tests. With respect to speed test, however, the 
motivating conditions showed no significant difference. 
No sex differences were observed in any performance, 
although there was significant interaction between the 
sex and the reinforcing conditions. The combined 
incentives or stresses had greater effectiveness than any 
single incentive or stress. These effects revealed differ- 
ences between boys and girls when their performances 
were considered separately.—U. Pareek. 

2677. Dietze, Doris. (U. Washington) The effect of 
sequence and similarity of labeling responses on concept 
development. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(4), 327-334.—" Development of 
concepts through labeling nonsense figures was exam- 
ined... 72 children were trained to use either rhyming 
or distinctive names for nonsense forms. | group 
learned discriminations between examples of 3 classes of 
forms and generalizations within each of 3 classes 
simultaneously. Another group learned discrimination 
of each form 1 at a time but acquired generalizations 
within each of 3 classes simultaneously. A 3rd group 
learned discriminations 1 at a time and also learned 
generalizations 1 class at a time, All Ss were trained to 
the same criteria and then sorted a new roup of related 
forms. Marked differences in speed of discrimination 
and generalization were related to both names and 
sequences. The group that learned generalizations | at a 
time could not sort new forms. The group that learned 
discriminations simultaneously sorted accurately only if 
they used the distinctive names.” —E. G. Aiken. 

678. Harris, Irving D. Emotional blocks to learning: 

A study of the reasons for failure in school. NYC: Frec 

Press, 1965. 210 p. $2.45(paper).—Originally published 

by the Free Press in 1961, now in paperback (see 
36:4K BIOH). 

Virginia. (U. 


2679. Hess, Robert D., & Shipman, 
blocks to children's learning. Children, 


Chicago) Early 
1965, 12(5), 189-194, 

2680. Lipsit, Lewis P., & Spears, William 
C. (Brown U.) Effects of anxiety and stress on chil- 
dren's paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1965, 3(12), 553-554.—Anxiety or stress was varied in2 
studies of verbal paired-associate learning, yielding 
within-Ss comparisons of performance on word pairs of 
different levels of interpair competition. While neither 
anxiety nor stress had a reliable effect on low- 
competition (high association) pairs, learning on high- 
competition (low initial association and high intrusion) 
pae was reliably poorer for high-anxious and for 

igh-stress Ss. The error mechanisms underlying 
responses to the low-association pairs, however, were 
different for the anxiety and stress conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 

2681. Shapiro, Sydelle S. (U. Massachusetts) Ver- 
bal paired-associates learning in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2341-2342. 
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2682. Stevenson, Harold W., & Hill, Kennedy T. (U. 
Minnesota) The effects of social reinforcement and 
nonreinforcement following success and failure. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(3), 418-427.—96 children of CA 
6-8 were divided into 4 groups according to the type of 
pretraining (Success or Failure). and reinforcement 
condition (social reinforcement or nonreinforcement) in 
a subsequent marble-sorting task. "The major predic- 
tion was verified: following Success, performance was 
higher under social reinforcement than nonreinforce- 
ment, whereas following Failure, performance was 
lower under social етен than nonreinforce- 
ment (p < .001). Performance was generally higher 
following Failure than following Success (p « .06)." 
Results are discussed in terms of the effects of failure on 
the anxiety level of the child. It is suggested than an 
unresponsive E may often have unintended but sig- 
nificant effects on the performance of S.—2D. С. Appley. 

2683. Steward, Margaret C. (Yale U.) Experimenter 
effectiveness as a function of role and game. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2342. 

2684. Tsao, Chuan-yung, & Shen, Yeh. [Develop- 
mental studies of the recognition and generalization of 
Chinese characters in primary school children: II. 
Development of generalization and its relation to 
recognition.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 
121-134.—4 tests are utilized in studying concept 
formation: recognition, generalization, identification, 
and reproduction. 3 types of developmental curves were 
found: “(1) recognition and generalization—negativel 
accelerated, (2) identification—positively Rak ud 
(3) concepts of figures—simply accelerated.” Significant 
correlations between different indices on generalization 
and recognition of different Chinese characters were 
obtained. Data support the hypothesis that the ability 
to generalize is 1 of the Das factors promoting 
recognition.—/. D. London. 

2685. Tsao, Chuan-yung, & Shen, Yeh. [Devel- 
opmental studies of the recognition and generalization 
of Chinese characters in primary school children: III. 
Development of the discrimination of detail] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 135-140.—An experi- 
ment designed to study the development of visual 
discrimination of Chinese characters was applied to Ist, 
2nd, and 5th grade pupils. The discrimination task 
required Ss to match a standard character to an 
identical one listed together with other characters 
having variously altered structures. Results indicate that 
(1) a significant difference exists between 2nd and Sth 
grade S performances, and (2) changes in character 
structure caused more errors in scores of 2nd and 5th 
grade Ss but not of Ist grade Ss. Results suggest that 
“central storage plays a part in the recognition pro- 
cess," —1. D. London. 

Abilities 

2686. Barbe, Walter. The influence of examiner-child 
interaction on measurement of giftedness. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1965, 9(3), 145-148.—An examination of 
several studies shows that scores on intelligence tests 
can be influenced by the interaction between examiner 
(E) and S. The reaction of E to S is as important a 
variable as the reaction of S to E. The influence of E-S 
interaction is greater for children at higher intellectual 
levels and for certain types of tests (e.g., projective 


techniques). The influence of E upon S is greater with 
younger children. Other important factors that are 
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reflected in the final scores include ego involvement, the 
experiencing of success, warm social relationships, and 
cues furnished by the test directions.—S. Krippner. 

2687. Braun, Jean S. (Wayne State U.) An investi- 
gation of the relationship between concept formation 
ability and reading achievement at three developmental 
levels. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2318-2319. 

2688. Farrow, Bobby J. (U. Texas) Altering auto- 
kinetic perception in children through reinforcement of 
spatial concepts and attention. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(4), 2335-2336. 

2689. Michael, James. (U. Massachusetts) A devel- 
opmental study of conceptual performance on words and 
on objects. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2323. 

2690. Rand, George. (Clark U.) Developmental 
aspects of the representation of events: An ontogenetic 
study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2340-2341. 

2691. Roberts, Arlene. (Clark U.) A developmental 
analysis of the formation of analogical relationships. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2315-2316. 

2692. Savoca, Anthony F. (Louisiana State U.) The 
effects of reward, race, IQ, and socioeconomic status on 
creative production of preschool children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2327. 


Personality 


2693. Fuller, Gerald B., &  Lunney, Gerald 
H. (Willmar St. Hosp., Minn.) Relationship between 
perception and body image among emotionally disturbed 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 530. 
—The relationship of body image and visual perception 
was reported in this study. A sample of 66 male and 38 
female children, ages 7-17, were administered the 
Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test and the Draw- 
A-Person Test. The DAP was scored for sophistication 
of body concept by Witkin's 5-point rating scale. The 
results indicated a slight relationship (r — .36) between 
perception and body image in emotionally disturbed 
children even when age was partialed out. For females 
drawing a female figure the relationship was higher 
(г = 49) than for males drawing a male figure 
(т = .25).—Author abstract. 

2694. Lourenso, Susan V., Greenberg, Judith W., & 
Davidson, Helen H. Personality characteristics revealed 
in drawings of deprived children who differ in school 
achievement. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
59(2), 63-67.— In the study reported here, drawings of 
4th grade lower-class Negro children were analyzed for 
characteristics that might provide insights into differ- 
ences in school achievement. ... The Ss were 111 Negro 
children (56 boys, 55 girls) from 5 4th-grade classes in 1 
public school in a severely depressed urban area. [Ss 
were classified into 3 levels of “achievers” by their 
scores on the Metropolitan Primary Reading Test. They 
drew 2 pictures; "My Family" and "A Child in 
School.”] The most striking finding revealed by the 
‘self’ data was the relatively low standing of the 
poor-achieving boys. ... The data from the drawings of 
the parent figures suggested that among irls there may 
be a more direct relationship between achievement and 
ponte attitudes toward parents than among the 

oys."—W. A. Koppe. 

2695' Sears, Robert R., Rau, Lucy, & Alpert, 
Richard. (Stanford U.) Identification and child rearing. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford U. Press, 1966. 383 р. $8.50. 

2696. Weinstein, Laura. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Social schemata of emotionally disturbed 
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boys. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 
457-461.—2 experiments, using Kuethe's techniques, 
were designed to demonstrate that children defined as 
emotionally disturbed differ predictably from normal 
children in the ways they organize social stimuli. When 
emotionally disturbed and normal boys placed pairs of 
felt figures on flannel boards, normals placed child 
figures closer to mother than to father or peer figures; 
emotionally disturbed children did the reverse. When 
disturbed and normal boys replaced pairs of human and 
geometric figures previously set 15 їп. apart, the 
disturbed boys replaced the human figures farther apart 
than the nonhuman figures significantly more often than 
did the normals, Results were interpreted as reflecting a 
tendency for emotionally disturbed children to construe 
people, and especially females, more negatively than do 
normal children.—Journal abstract. 


Parent-Child Relations 


2697. Ames, Elinor W., & Randeri, Kalindi. (Simon 
Fraser U., Canada) Some differences in the child rearing 
practices of Indian and Canadian mothers. Indian Psycho- 
logical Review, 1965, 2(1), 15-18.—Canadian and Indian 
mothers of children matched for sex, age, religion, and 
language were interviewed. It was found that: (1) Indian 
family members are mainly adult whereas Canadian are 
mainly children; (2) contact between child and other 

_family members is greater or more constant in India 
than in Canada, but the relationship is not more warm 
or loving; (3) Canadians employ spanking or beating 
where Indians use rejection methods for punishment; (4) 
there were no differences in the amount of scolding or 
withholding of privileges as a punishment; (5) Canadian 
mothers more often practice early training of the child 
and then refuse to help him with what he is supposed to 
know, while Indian mothers let the child solve problems 
for himself but are more willing to help him.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

2698. Foster, Helen H. (Purdue U.) Expression of 
emotion by parents of autistic children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2320. 

2699. Gordon, Norman B., & Kutner, Bernard. (Ye- 
shiva U.) Long term and fatal illness and the family. 
Journal of Health and Human Behavior, 1965, 6(4), 
190-196.—Serious childhood illnesses can lead to 
drastic effects upon the stability of family life. Among 
the more important types of reaction are: initial trauma 
at time of diagnosis, difficulties in managing the illness 
and in relations with medical personnel, and provoca- 
tion of latent emotional problems. More adequate 
models for comprehending the interacting social forces 
may be developed by research in such areas as: parent 
behavior in regard to symptoms prior to seeking 
medical advice, physician-parent communication, 
decision making in regard to child-care, and long-term 
changes in parent attitudes and behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

2700. Green, Laurence B., & Parker, Harry J. (U. 
Southwestern Louisiana) Parental influences upon 
adolescents’ occupational choice: A test of an aspect of 
Roe's theory. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(4), 379-383.— The present study, using adolescents, 
represents a test of an aspect of Roe's vocational choice 
theory. 355 7th graders indicated occupational choice 
and responded to the Parent-Child Relations Question- 
naire. The 10 scales were analyzed for parental in- 
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fluence. These data and S's occupational choice, clas- 
sified person or nonperson, were analyzed to determine 
if parent-child relationships influenced choice. Statis- 
tical techniques were employed to determine if differ- 
ences in scale scores were significant and predictable of 
occupational choice. Boys showed person orientation 
when either parent relationship was positive. Girls 
showed nonperson orientation with negative parent 
relationships.—Journal abstract. 

2701. Kent, Rose. (Yeshiva U.) Children of mothers 
with authoritarian ideology. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2313. 

2702. Mechanic, David. (U. Wisconsin) Perception 
of parental responses to illness: А research note. Journal 
of Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(4), 253-257. 
—Responses of 614 university students to a series of 
hypothetical illness situations concerning themselves, 
their parents, and parental responses to their illnesses, 
are analyzed. Fathers are perceived as being most 
stoical, followed by the respondent, and then the 
mother. The son tends to be closer to the maternal than 
to the paternal response, although this tendency varies 
depending on the type of response considered. Parents 
are perceived as expecting respondents to practice a 
more protective reaction pattern than the Md but 
respondents do not closely conform to the expected 
pattern.—Journal abstract. 

2703. Patterson, G. R. (U. Oregon) Parents as 
dispensers of aversive stimuli. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 844-851.—60 families 
participated in a laboratory procedure designed to test 
the effect of the parent in dispensing social disapproval. 
A child and 1 parent from each family participated in 
an operant conditioning situation in which the parent 
dispensed social disapproval contingent upon a simple 
motor response of the child. The data show that sex of 
child, age of child, and sex of parents are not 
significantly related to the magnitude of the child’s 
responsiveness to parental disapproval. Data from an 
interview with the mothers of these families show that 
the punitive, restrictive homes were associated with 
responsiveness to disapproval in boys. Nonpunitive 
homes were associated with responsiveness in girls. 
Fathers who received high scores on the MA scale and 
low scores on the MMPI K scale were associated with 
boys and girls who were most responsive to paternal 
disapproval. Boys responsive -to parental disapproval 
were described by parents and by teachers as being 
inefficient in the classroom and as “immature.” Girls 
most responsive to paternal disapproval were described 
by parents and teachers as being inefficient in the 
classroom, tense, and angry.—Journal abstract. 

2704. Schaefer, Earl S. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) A 
configurational analysis of children’s reports of parent 
behavior. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 
552-557.—Reports of discrete components of parent 
behavior were collected on the 26 scales of the 
Children’s Reports of Parental Behavior Inventory. 3 
replicated factors—Acceptance vs. Rejection, Psycho- 
logical Autonomy vs. Psychological Control, and Firm 
Control vs. Lax Control—were identified from 4 cor- 
relation matrices of reports of maternal and of paternal 
behavior by children and by adults. Conceptual planes 
generated by pairs of factors differentiated Acceptance 
of Individuation from Loving Involvement and Hostile 
Involvement from Hostile Detachment. This con- 
figurational analysis facilitated the comparison of these 
results with other analyses of the structure of parent 
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behavior. A spherical conceptual model for parent 
behavior is proposed.—Journal abstract. 

2705, Siegelman, Marvin. (City Coll. New York) 
College student personality correlates of early parent- 
child relationship. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1965, 29(6), 558-564.—Introversion-extroversion and 
anxiety characteristics ipods by 54 male and 97 
female undergraduate college students were compared 
to their recollections of loving-rejecting and casual- 
demanding parental behaviors. The Cattell 16 PF and a 
questionnaire concerning parental behavior were the 
principal instruments employed. Anxious and intro- 
verted males reported rejecting fathers and mothers. 
Extroverted females noted loving fathers. Socioeco- 
nomic background and tendencies to agree and give 
socially desirable responses were considered. Implica- 
tions of results for reinforcement and modeling aspects 
of social-learning theory were also suggested. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2706. Tsuji, Shozo. Some investigations of parental 
preference in early childhood. Rorschach Newsletter, 
1965, 10(1), 37-41.— This study investigated how 
"closely parental preferences, expressed verbally by 
...children, matched their responses to CAT or TAT 
pictures, and to 2 Rorschach cards IV and УП...” The 
finding (illustrated by tables) that later-born Ss esas 
those with many siblings tended to prefer their mother 
to their father supported previous data. The number of 
Rorschach responses of Ss who feared their father and 
liked other members of the family most was lower than 
those of the Ss who liked their father better than the 
rest of their family.—J. A. Lucker. 


ADOLESCENCE 


2707, Blos, Peter. On adolescence: A psychoanalytic 
interpretation. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 269 p. $2.45 
(paper).—Originall published by the Free Press in 
1962, now in paperback (see 36:4FH69B). 

2708. Kroeber-Keneth, L. Die Jugendlichen und die 
Erwachsenen. [Youths and adults.] Psychologie und 
Praxis, 1965, 9(3), 120-134.—Discusses social and 
interpersonal communication between youths and 
adults. Attention is focused primarily on the personal or 
formal authority figure role which is socially attributed 
to the adult. Youths' perceptions of adults as authority 
figures are related to social roles, institutions. and 
traditions.—P. J. Volkert. 

2709. Mathur, Shanta, & Verma, A. C. (Patna U., 
India) Attitudes of adolescents towards some problems 
of life. Manas, 1965, 12(1), 35-39.—Results of a 
sentence-completion test in 5 areas (family, education, 
fears, future, and personal problems) administered to a 
group of 25 boys and 25 girls showed that boys and 

irls differed in the areas of fear (girls being more 
ear-conscious) and the future (boys being more future- 
conscious).—U. Pareek. 

2710, Reymond-Rivier, Berthe. е 
social de l'enfant et de l'adolescent. [The social 
ment of the child and adolescent.] Brussels, 
Charles Dessart, 1965. 285 p. 1 Ч 

2711. Saxena, Prem. (U. Allahabad, India) Anxiety 
and its effect on adolescent achievement. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 
120-123.—A study of 75 boys and 75 girls showed that 
with higher intelligence performance tends to improve, 
sex differences being irrelevant. In general, anxiety tends 
to increase when the intelligence level falls, and when 
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the level of intelligence increases, anxiety decreases. 
Adolescents of higher intelligence were able to ration- 
alize and control their anxiety better. There was no 
relationship between anxiety and achievement.—U. 
Pareek. 

2712. Srikanta Rao, A., Eswara, H. S., & Inayat 
Ulla, M. (Sri Ramakrishna Vidyasala, Mysore, 
India) A study of vocational interests among secondary 
school leaving students. Manas, 1965, 12(1), 65-71,—An 
inventory containing 107 items of activities relating to 
23 areas of interest was administered to 150 students, 
who were studying science and mathematics as their 
optional subjects. Interests such as radio-wireless, 
engineering and photography, were found to be very 
popular, while unskilled, manual activities were not. 
—U. Pareek. 

2713. Wicas, Edward A., & Mahan, Thomas W., 
Jr. (U. Connecticut) Phenomenological constructs, 
social standards, and school performance. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 29-36.—221 8th-grade 
students in 3 schools were administered a speciall 
constructed 50-йет Q sort. S sorted for “тей. 
as-a-pupil” and "himself-as-the-ideal-pupil." A modal- 
ideal was derived for each school from the individual 
ideal sorts. Correlation between sorts of "himself- 
as-a-pupil" and the other 2 sorts was higher for 
adjusted than for maladjusted students. Correlation 
with modal-ideal was most clearly discriminated among 
the groups.—R. S. Harper. 

2714, Yudin, Lee W. (U. Massachusetts) Concept 
attainment and intelligence: A developmental study. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2330-2331. 


ADULTHOOD 


2715. Burchinal, Lee G., & Bauder, Ward W. (lowa 
State U.) Decision-making and role gs amon 
Iowa farm and nonfarm families. Journal of Marriage 
the Family, 1965, 27(4), §25-530.—Relative dominance 
of husbands and wives in family decision-making and in 
family task performance are examined for differences 
according to farm or nonfarm residence. No consistent 
or marked differences appear. Equalitarian decisions 
predominate regardless of residence, although vestiges 
of traditional dominance by | sex in certain respects 
remain.—Journal abstract. 

2716. Streib, Gordon F. (Cornell U.) Intergenera- 
tional relations: Perspectives of the two generations on 
the older parent. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1965, 27(4), 469-476.—Survey data based on self- 
administered questionnaires from parents and their 
adult children are employed to study intergenerational 
relations in 291 families. Parents and their adult 
children show high agreement concerning assistance 
patterns. The giving of aid tends to be quite sym- 
metrical except for financial aid, which tends to flow 
from parent to child. The emphasis given to ties of 
affection varies between the generations, the parents 
tending to place greater emphasis on these ties. From 
the standpoint of the adult child, retirement does not 
have a deleterious effect on family relations.—Journal 
abstract. 


GERONTOLOGY 


2717. Arenberg, David. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Md.) Anticipation interval and age differences in verbal 
learning. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 
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419-425.—Age differences were demonstrated to be 
greater at the shorter anticipation interval than at the 
longer in 2 paired-associate studies. Earlier work had 
suggested that this age-pace interaction was not a true 
learning effect but a performance deficit due to the 
difficulty the older person has in responding rapidly. 
The 2nd study provided evidence that relatively few of 
the errors made by the old Ss at the fast pace could be 
attributed to insufficient time to emit a learned 
response, Even when Ss were permitted to take as much 
time as needed to respond, the age-pace interaction was 
found. Several possible explanations for such a learning 
deficit were noted.—Journal abstract. 

2718. Le Compte, Н. Das Gesetz von Le Compte. [Le 
Compte's Law.] Zeitschrift fuer Alternsforschung, 1965, 
18(2), 79-81.—Observations in Europe and Africa lead 
to the conclusion that “the speed of aging depends upon 
the magnitude and number of deficiencies" —physio- 
logical, psychological, and social—based on evidence 
that old people with specific illnesses recover faster if 
deficiencies in other areas are eliminated. The law is 
effective almost 100% where no specific illness can be 
diagnosed while various complaints persist.—£. Bakis. 

2719. Scheidler, K. (City Hosp., Friedrichshain, 
Berlin, Germany) Die medizinischen und sozialen 
Probleme um den alten Menschen. [Medical and social 
problems about the old people.] Zeitschrift fuer Alterns- 
forschung, 1965, 18(2), 82-94.—Too early aging and the 
resulting need for hospitalization and care can be 
avoided by more emphasis on restoration of the 
capacity to work and to enjoy life. Occupational 
therapy should begin in sick-bed, warm personal 
contacts provided, the "isolates" reached psycholog- 
ically. Furniture and household utensils should be 
designed with the limitations of the aged in mind; new 
ШУН developments in the cities should be planned 
not only for younger people.—E. Bakis. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2720. Altus, William D. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Birth order and academic primogeniture. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 
872-876.—Data were obtained on the birth order of 
students entering in 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. Previous 
studies had shown the Ist born to be overrepresented 
among college students. The present study confirms this 
trend: Over 60% of all entering students are Ist born if 
the only child is included as a Ist born; if the only child 
is excluded, the figure is about 55%. Among repre- 
sentatives of the 2-child family, 62.96% were Ist born; 
50.50% were 151 born among 3-child family represen- 
tatives; and 49.72% were Ist born among those coming 
from families of 4. The sex of the student appeared 
unrelated to these birth-order trends. It is suggested that 
the overrepresentation of the Ist born at the college 
level must have marked social effects in the competition 
for power and place in our increasingly technological 
society.—Journal abstract. 

2721. Baxter, James C., Lerner, Melvin J., & Miller, 
Jerome S. (U. Houston) Identification as a function of 
the reinforcing quality of the model and the socialization 
background of the subject. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 692-697.—Under the 
guise of learning an artificial language, 54 male Ss 
differentiated for perceived severity of childhood social. 
ization, were led to expect either punishment (electric 
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shock) for failures, reward (cash payment) for successes, 
or information (“‘right” or “wrong”) for both successes 
and failures. Ss who ascribed more authoritarian 
child-rearing attitudes to their parents showed more 
perceived similarity to the instructor under the punish- 
ment condition, while the more democratically so- 
cialized Ss reported greater perceived similarity to the 
instructor under the reward and information conditions. 
Results were interpreted as indicating that the severity 
of childhood socialization influences patterns of adult 
identification. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2722. Berkowitz, Hershel; Butterfield, Earl C., & 
Zigler, Edward. (Med. Cent., U. Colorado) The 
effectiveness of social reinforcers on persistence and 
learning tasks following positive and negative social 
interactions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 706-714.—The extent to which a valence or 
a social drive position can account for differential 
effectiveness of social reinforcers following different 
forms of preliminary E-S social interaction was 
assessed. Results obtained when both the preliminary 
interaction and criterion task were administered by the 
same E were compared with those obtained when Es 
were switched at the end of the preliminary interaction. 
The effects of positive and negative social interactions 
upon a learning and a persistence measure were 
compared when the criterion task was administered 
immediately after the preliminary interaction and when 
a 5-day delay intervened between the preliminary 
interaction and the criterion task. Both criterion tasks 
were administered to control Ss who had had no 
preliminary interactions with E. In general, the results 
obtained with the persistence measure оп orted the 
valence but not the social drive position. The findings 
obtained with the learning measure were equivocal and 
supported neither position. (14 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2723. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Response 
to Stone. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 757-758. 

2724. Campbell, Ernest Q., & Alexander, Norman 
C. (Vanderbilt U.) Structural effects and interpersonal 
relationships. American Journal of Sociology, 1965, 
71(3), 284-289.—It is proposed that structural effects be 
analyzed with a 2-step model that employs structural 
variables to predict the relevant characteristics of an 
individual's social environment and then explain his 
behavior in terms of a social-psychological theory 
utilizing such data as a basis for prediction. Data on the 
educational aspirations of adolescents are consistent 
with this analytic approach: The average socioeconomic 
status of high schools is directly related to the college 
plans of students at each status level and, also, to the 
status of those they select as friends. However, this 
relationship virtually disappears when the statuses of 
the individual and his friends are held constant. 
—Journal abstract. 

2725. Chen, Yuan-hui. [Critique of modern bourgeois 
social psychology.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 
2, 106-113.—Modern bourgeois social psychology, with 
its capitalist attitude toward man and his nature and its 
hatred of the masses and mass movements, needs 
criticism and rectification within the context of com- 
munism.—4/. D. London. 

2726. Hastorf, Albert H., Kite, W. Richard; Gross, 
Alan E., & Wolfe, Lyn J. (Stanford U.) The perception 
and evaluation of behavior change. Sociometry, 1965, 
48(4), 400-410.—2 experiments indicate that when 
changes are perceived in another's behavior, causal 
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attributions for the change significantly affect evalua- 
tions of the person and his behavior. Ss listen. to 
recordings of a 3-man group discussing 2 problems and 
rate the group members after each discussion. The 2 
discussions are staged so that | group member talks 
much more in the 2nd discussion than in the 151, while 
another's verbal output decreases markedly. Experimen- 
tal Ss are told that during the 2nd discussion “rein- 
forcement lights" were employed to encourage 1 man to 
talk more while the other 2 men were discouraged. 
Control Ss are told that the group did not receive 
“reinforcement.” In both studies, experimental Ss 
perceive less change in quality relative to perceived 
changes in amount of talking.—Journal abstract. 

2727. Krippner, Stanley. (Hosp. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) The twenty-year death cycle of the American 
presidency. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social 
Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 65-72.— The statistical significance 
of the US presidential death cycle has been demon- 
strated. Since 1840 every president elected at 20-yr 
intervals has died in office. Chi-square analysis indicates 
that there is only 1 possibility in 10,000 that this is due 
to chance factors. Several possible explanations have 
been offered: coincidence, synchronicity, expectancy set, 
and the gradual buildup of hostility among aranoid 
schizophrenics which is assuaged vicariously (for about 
2 decades) by the presidential demise. In 4 cases the 
presidential demise has been the direct result of an 
assassination attempt by an individual later diagnosed 
as schizophrenic.—U. Pareek. 

2728. Levi, Werner. (U. Hawaii) The relative irrele- 
vance of moral norms in international politics. Social 
Forces, 1965, 44(2), 226-233.—An analysis of decision 
making in foreign policy and of the nature and function 
of moral norms leads to the conclusion that morality 
has little effect upon international politics. The nation- 
state system compels statesmen to place national 
interests above morality, so that in most cases moral 
norms serve, rather than determine, interests. In some 
imponderable ways moral norms influence foreign 
policy decisions because they form part of the eriviron- 
ment in which the decision-makers function. This 
influence is vastly outweighed by the compelling need to 
guarantee the nation’s survival under all circumstances 
and by the possibility to justify almost any behavior 
design to do this in moral terms. This possibility exists 
because the broad, general and abstract formulation of 
moral norms subjects them to the most varied inter- 
pretation in concrete cases and because the system of 
norms permits an expedient choice of any of its parts to 
suit a given situation. Thus, an improvement of 
international relations toward more cooperation and 
peacefulness is more likely to come from the develop- 
ment and awareness of common interests than from 
commonly held moral norms.—Journal abstract. 

2729. Lorr, Maurice, & McNair, Douglas M. (VA, 
Washington, D.C.) Expansion of the interpersonal 
behavior circle. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(6), $23-830.—The study was designed to 
test by multiple factor analysis for the existence of 16 
hypothesized interpersonal interaction categories. In 
addition, it aimed to examine evidence for a predicted 
circular sequence of the categories found. 3 experiments 
were conducted with both psychiatric outpatients and 
normal Ss. 14 of the interpersonal factors isolated were 
found to fit the circular order sequence anticipated in 3 
distinct samples. Other interpersonal conceptual 
schemes proposed by Foa, Schaefer, LaForge-Suczek, 
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and Cattell are briefly compared with the model 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

2730. Phares, E. Jerry. (Kansas State U.) Internal- 
external control as a determinant of amount of social 
influence exerted. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 642-647.—Internally vs. extern- 
ally controlled Es were used in the attempt to change 
female S’s expressed attitudes on various issues. Prior to 
the experiment, Ss had filled out an attitude question- 
naire. Es read from standard instructions in their 
attempt to influence Ss. As hypothesized, internally 
controlled Es were able to induce significantly greater 
changes in expressed attitudes than were externally 
controlled Es. Control Ss who merely filled out the 
questionnaire the 2nd time without any attempted 
influence showed changes equal to those Ss run by 
externally controlled Es. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2731. Spitzer, Stephan P., & Denzin, Norman K. (U. 
Iowa) Levels of knowledge in an emergent crisis. Social 


-Forces, 1965, 44(2), 234-237.— Testing the general 


hypothesis that information gain is not uniform among 
respondents who learn of major news events, level of 
knowledge was found to be associated with organismic 
indicators such as age and sex and with sociocultural 
indicators such as occupation and residential area. The 
bases for these associations were found in several 
information seeking behaviors of respondents lowest on 
information gain.—Journal abstract. 

2732. Stone, LeRoy A. (Mental Health Res. Inst., 
Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Rejoinder to Berkowitz: Social 
desirability or social responsibility? Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 758. 

2733. Stone, LeRoy A. (Mental Health Res. Inst., 
Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Social desirability correlates of 
social responsibility. Journal of Personality. & Social 
Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 756-757. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


2724. Alvarez Villar, Alfonso. Notas sobre la german- 
ofilia en España. [Notes on pro-Germanism in Spain.] 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1963, 18(70), 
1147-1153.—Through public opinion questionnaires 
and study of various bibliographic material, it has 
become obvious that there is a definite, though recent, 
germanophilia in Spain. The positive qualities attrib- 
uted to the Germans included: great intelligence, 
extraordinary industriousness, spirit of discipline, 
conspicuous military record, great patriotism, and the 
most outstanding ‘capacity among all peoples for 
scientific investigation and philosophy. These appear to 
be the opposite of the qualities attributed to themselves 
by Spaniards: more imagination than intelligence, lack 
of discipline, limited industriousness, limited patriotism, 
and limited scientific talent.—J. S. Braun. 

2735. Arnold, W. Person und Schuldfihigkeit. [Per- 
sonality and susceptibility to guilt.] Psychologie und 
Praxis, 1965, 9(3), 97-115.—Juxtaposes German legal 
concepts and decisions against various psychological 
theories of guilt and social responsibility.— P. ES 
Volkert. 

2736. Bishop, George. The booze reader: A soggy 
saga of man in his cups. Los Angeles, Calif.: Sherbourne 
Press, 1965. 288 p. $4.50. 

2731. Bose, A. B., & Saxena, P. C. (Central Arid 
Zone Res. Inst., Jodhpur, India) Some characteristics 
of the child population in rural society. Journal of Family 
Welfare, 1965, 12(1), 14-23.—A sample survey of child 
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population (0-14 yr.) in 1 district in Rajasthan, India, 
showed that children comprise 44.6% of the total 
population (855 females per 1000 males), 3.7% being 
married. The number of children per household in- 
creases with: (1) size (correlation coefficient 0.842); (2) 
the age of head of household, reaching the peak in the 
age group 45-54 yr., after which there is a decline; (3) 
nuclear rather than joint households. Only 19.8%, males 
and 2.3% females in the age group 5-14 yr. are literate. 
In the age group 10-14 yr., 60.8% are engaged in 
occupations, usually as family workers.—U. Pareek. 

2738. Cohen, Elizabeth G. (Stanford U.) Parental 
factors in educational mobility. Sociology of Education, 
1965, 38(5), 407-425.—Boys are more likely to attend 
college if: the father is a foreman rather than a worker, 
the mother is an employed white collar worker, the 
mother married downward, the father is vocationally 
dissatisfied, and the parents early apply pressure on the 
son to attend college. Fathers are more likely to 
consider the son's vocation, whereas the mothers 
consider the son's future status.—H. K. Moore. 

2739. Faunce, William А. (Michigan State U.) Au- 
tomation and the division of labor. Social Problems, 1965, 
13(2), 149-160.—Specialization of function has prog- 
ressed to such a point in contemporary society that it 
has resulted in a wide variety of problems generally 
subsumed under the term alienation or anomie. It is 
suggested that automation, in its most advanced form,» 
rather than intensifying the problem, introduces basic 
changes in the man-machine relationship which 
promises in the long run to reverse this trend, and cites 
4 ways in which it may serve to accomplish this result. 
Maintaining that the effects of increased occupational 
differentiation have been so pervasive as to include most 
of the negative characteristics of modern industrial 
societies, it is implied that automation, in reversing this 
trend, will produce equally profound positive effects. 
—S. L. Warren. 

2740. Fuguitt, Glenn V. County seat status as a 
factor in small town growth and decline. Social Forces, 
1965, 44(2), 245-251.—Are county seats more likely to 
grow than are other small towns? This assertion has 
been made by several writers and borne out by limited 
research. Using all nonmetropolitan places in the US 
outside New England, a test of the hypothesis has been 
made for the period 1940-1960. With size of place 
controlled, county seats were more likely to grow than 
other towns in the South, and in the North when away 
{тот metropolitan centers. These results were elabo- 
rated by controlling for whether or not each place was 
largest in its county. The expected association was not 
found in the western states.—Journal abstract. 

2741. Lipman, Aaron, & Havens, A. Eugene. The 
Colombian Violencia: Ап ex post facto experiment. 
Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 238-245.—An ex post facto 
experiment comparing 2 similar groups differentially 
aflected by the impact of the Colombian Violencia 
suggests that the Violencia has contributed to a greater 
degree of personality disorganization for those more 
directly affected. Since it has also created more aware- 
ness of a common destiny with one's country, once 
Colombia has passed through this crisis, a greater group 
solidarity and integration may occur within the coun- 
о abstract. ° 

742. Magrabi, Frances M., & Marshall, William 
H. (Michigan State О.) Family developmental tasks: A 
research model. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1965, 
27(4), 454-461.—Does the concept of family develop- 
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mental tasks have empirical validity in the sense that 
success or failure in the accomplishment of tasks in a 
given stage of the family life cycle is related to difficulty 
with tasks in later stages? А conceptual framework is 
developed in which this question is stated as a hypoth- 
esis, and conditions are stated under which the hy- 
pothesis might be tested. Testing of the proposed 
hypothesis may enable educators and others to formu- 
late generalizations that have more validity and preci- 
sion than many of those presently being made from 
within the family development framework.—Journal 
abstract. 

2743. Mahajan, Amarjit. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) А study of attitudes of women students towards 
mate selection. Journal of Family Welfare, 1965, 12(1), 
36-39.—In a sample of 237 girl students 63% wished to 
know the pm in advance of marriage and 39% 
wished a close friendship. 68% said that they would 
obey the parents if the parents objected to their choice, 
and 15% said that they would disobey.—U. Pareek. 

2744. Nam, Charles B. (Florida State U.) Family 
patterns of educational attainment. Sociology 0/ 
Education, 1965, 38(5), 393-406.—H. K. Moore. 

2745. Oliver-Padilla, Otis. (Michigan State U.) The 
role of values and channel orientations in the diffusion and 
adoption of new ideas and practices: A Puerto Rican 
dairy farmer's study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
2361-2368. 

2746. Pareek, Udai, & Chattopadhyay, S. N. (Small 
Industry Extension Training Inst, Hyderabad, In- 
dia) Farmers value orientation scale. Manas, 1965, 
12(1), 5-34.—An omnibus 4-point scale containing 6 
items of 3 value orientations (conservatism-liberalism, 
scienticism-fatalism, authoritarianism- nonauthoritarian- 
ism) was standardized for farmers. The scales were 
derived from 105 items on 3 dimensions. The develop- 
ment of the scales is discussed.—U. Pareek. 

2747. Parikh, B. A. (M.T.B. Coll., Surat, India) A 
psychological analysis of the Dangs culture. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 
105-113.—U. Pareek. 

2748. Soulé, Michel. (U. Paris, France) L'abandon 
d'un enfant: Aspects medico-psychologiques et sociaux. 
[The abandoned child: Medico-psychological, and 
social aspects.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(1), 
73-77.—Numbers of children abandoned in the Seine 
district dropped 80% from 1900-1952. In 1900, 30% of 
the infants were abandoned before their Ist mo. 60% of 
children now admitted to the Social Aid for Children 
are more than 8 yr. old. Differences in patterns of child 
neglect and abandonment are related to more liberal 
attitudes toward illegitimacy.—K. J. Hartman. 

2749. Storm, Thomas; Anthony, W. S., & Porsolt, 
Roger D. (U. British Columbia, Canada) Ethnic and 
social class differences in performance for material and 
nonmaterial rewards: New Zealand children. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 759-762. 
—An experiment was performed to test the hypothesis 
that Maori children would perform better for material 
than for nonmaterial rewards in comparison with 
pakeha (New Zealanders of European ethnic origins) 
children. Pakeha children from 2 social classes were 
used, in the expectation that nonmaterial rewards would 
be more effective in middle- than in lower-class Ss. 60 
boys were tested in a manipulatory speed task, under 
both reward conditions, with order of conditions 
counterbalanced. The hypothesis was confirmed in the 
5-6 yr. group, but no significant subcultural differences 
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in response to the conditions were obtained from 10-11 
yr. olds.—Journal abstract. 

2750. Van Suetendael, Peter. (Columbia U.) An 
exploration of the development of an instrument for 
assessing the ability of married couples to understand and 
interpret the intentions and feelings of others in episodes 
at interaction: Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2329- 


Minority Groups 


2751. Bowman, Lewis. (U. Virginia) Racial discrim- 
ination and Negro leadership problems: The case of 
“Northern Community.” Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 
173-186.— This is a report of recent research in “North- 
ern Community," a New England city where Negroes 
constitute a relatively minor portion of the total 
population. Although not as spectacularly evident as in 
many southern communities, ог in other northern 
communities of greater Negro concentrations in the 
total population, problems of discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, and school facilities, do exist in 
*Northern Community." Concomitant problems of 
Negro leadership appear to be compounding the prob- 
lems of racial discrimination, or at least to be making 
the search for solutions to the problems more difficult.— 
Journal abstract. 

2752. Boyer, L. Bryce, et al. Effects of acculturation 
on the personality traits of the old people of the 
Mescalero and Chiricahua Apaches. International Journal 
of Social Psychiatry, 1965, 11(4), 264-271.—“...\һе 
Rorschach responses of the Apaches revealed significant 
perceptual and cognitive differences between the old 
Mescaleros and Chiricahuas...the Mescaleros were 
more secure in their personal identities and were more 
capable of establishing meaningful object relationships 
than the Chiricahuas, whose reaction to the stimuli 
afforded by the Rorschach cards were more like those 
expected from American whites. Because the Mes- 
caleros were basically more secure... they could afford 
to be... less extroverted, more involved with their own 
fantasy life, [and] more sensitive to soft colors and 
shading." (20-item bibliog.) —J. A. Lucker. 

2753. Chesler, Mark A. (U. Michigan) Ethnocen- 
trism and attitudes toward the physically disabled. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 
377-882.—Much of the psychological literature in the 
field of intergroup relations generalizes from inyesti- 
gations conducted with a limited number of ethnic 
minorities, This study attempts to derive a measure of 
general ethnocentrism, and compares this with individ- 
uals’ expressed attitudes toward a nonethnic minority 
group, the physically disabled. Physically disabled 
persons are often targets of interpersonal and inter- 
group prejudice and constitute a minority outgroup 
rarely investigated. 4 dimensions of ethnocentrism: race, 
religion, nationality, and socioeconomic class, as well as 
13 specific groups, were the targets of similar attitudinal 
expressions. Individuals who expressed ethnocentrism 
toward 1 specific minority group, or on 1 intergroup 
dimension, expressed similar attitudes toward other 
groups and dimensions. Moreover, individuals who 
manifested high ethnocentrism, or high rejection of 
outgroups, also expressed rejection of the physically 
disabled.—Journal abstract. 2 

2754. Hare, Nathan. (Howard U.) Recent trends in 
the occupational mobility of Negroes, 1930-1960: An 
intracohort analysis. Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 166- 
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173.—An intracohort analysis of occupational trends 
produced more consistent results than did conventional 
approaches to the study of labor force change. There 
was a trend of convergence between the occupational 
distributions of white and Negro males from 1930-1940 
and, especially, from 1940-1950, which did not hold, 
however, during the 1950s. Figures for the South 
showed a trend of convergence similar to that of the 
country as a whole during the 1940s, but, in contrast to 
popular opinion, the Negro lost notable occupational 
ground in the South during the 1950s. The factor of 
education was found to be of special importance for the 
Negro's mobility during periods of substantial oc- 
cupational change.—Journal abstract. 

2755. Helper, Malcolm M., & Garfield, Sol L. Use 
of the semantic differential to study acculturation in 
American Indian adolescents. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 817-822.—232 Indian 
adolescents in an Indian boarding school and 123 white 
adolescents in a community high school rated concepts 
referring to values thought to be distinctive in the 2 
groups. Acaderhic achievement test scores were used as 
an independent measure of acculturation within the 
Indian group. Indians and whites, and high- and 
low-achieving Indians, differed in response biases. 
Indians and whites were found to be highly similar on 
overall rank ordering of the concepts, as were high- and 
low-achieving Indians. Nonetheless, apparently con- 
sistent differences were noted between the races for 
certain concepts. Such differences were also noted 
between high- and low-achieving Indians. Most of these 
latter differences put the high achievers closer to white 
norms than the low achievers. With appropriate 
precautions against response bias, the semantic differ- 
ential appears potentially useful in studying accultura- 
tion and attitudes toward ethnic group membership. 


—Journal abstract. 1 
2756. Kean, George С. (Yeshiva U.) A comparative 


study of Negro and white homeless men. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2311-2312. 

2157. Lefcourt, Herbert M. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Risk taking in Negro and white adults. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 765- 
770.—30 Negro and 30 white adult males performed in 
a risk-taking experiment. Contrary to previous findings 
in skill-demanding tasks, Negroes demonstrated more 
behavior reflecting an internal control orientation than 
whites in the gambling situation under study. Negroes 
chose less low probability bets, made less shifts of bets, 
and generally took less risks than whites. The percep- 
tion of Negroes that success in conventional tasks is 
controlled by forces other than their own efforts is 
apparently reversed in games of chance. The inference 
follows that environmental changes in the opportunity 
structure will contribute toward more of an internal 
control orientation among Negroes. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2758. Maddox, George L., & Borinski, Ernst. Drink- 
ing behavior of Negro collegians: A study of selected 
men. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 
25(4), 651-668.—**...a review of the... literature 
describing the drinking behavior and the consequences 
of drinking among American Negroes [uncovered] 3 
themes’ (1) drinking is prevalent among Negroes; 
(2)... lit] is associated with a high incidence of personal 
and social complications; and (3) among Negroes with 
middle-status backgrounds, self-disparagement is a 
prominent component of the complications associated 
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with drinking....Low self-esteem was found to be a 
correlate of both preoccupation and drinking for 
effect.” Study data supported these generalizations. 
(40 ref.)—J. А. Lucker. L 

2759. Maliver, Bruce L. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Anti-Negro bias among Negro college students. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 
770-775.—То test the identification with the aggressor 
hypothesis among Negroes, 160 northern and southern 
Negro males, grouped by acceptance or rejection of 
anti-Negro statements, were compared for the presence 
of 23 personality variables. Only the predicted relation- 
ship between degree of anti-Negro bias and the 
variables percept of the father, fear of rejection, and 
absence of fears, were upheld. Accordingly, general 
hypotheses about differences in self- and parental- 
percept and methods of coping with hostile inter- 
personal attack were rejected. Actual membership in 
civil rights organizations and participation in antisegre- 
gation activities were found to vary with anti-Negro 
bias. No North-South differences were found. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. f 

760. Olejár, F., & Kondás, O. Crty osobnosti v 
osobitne štruktúrovanej sociálnej skupine. [Personality 

„characteristics in a specially structured group.] Česko- 
slovenská Psychologie, 1965, 9(5), 464-470.—Research 
with formerly migrating gypsies who showed assimila- 
tion difficulty shows a small intensity of positive 
interpersonal relationships, but a great group cohesion. 
Woodward-Mathew scale showed dominancy of simple 
affective reactions, Raven's test showed lowered mental 
performance. Vocabulary and school readiness of the 
6-7 yr. old children were below average.—H. Bruml. 

2761. Rule, Brendan G. (U. Alberta, Canada) Anti- 
semitism, stress, and judgments of strangers. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 132-134. 
—Judgments of high-, medium-, and low-prejudiced Ss 
under stress conditions were investigated. Extreme and 
moderate groups on the Levinson Anti-Semitism scale, 
subsequent to a difficult anagram task, were asked to 
describe 2 strangers. High- and low-prejudiced Ss 
reported greater personality differences between the 
Strangers and were more negative in their evaluations 
than moderately prejudiced people. Extremely anti- 
Semitic Ss expressed more negative feelings toward the 
Ist person described; the low-prejudiced Ss were more 
negative toward the 2nd person described.—Journal 
abstract. 

2762. Triandis, Harry C., & Davis, Earl E. (U. 
Illinois) Race and belief as determinants of behavioral 
intentions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 715-725.—300 Ss responded, on 12 semantic 
and 15 behavioral differential scales, to 8 stimulus 
persons generated by all possible combinations of the 
characteristics Negro-white, male-female, pro- or con- 
civil rights legislation. They also rated 35 political and 
civil rights issues on semantic differentials. A factor 
analysis of Ss, based on the covariances of their 
responses to variables, defined 11 types of Ss. 2 of these 
types were strongly je I type of S showed 
"conventional" prejudice; they were extremely sensitive 
to the race component when responding to the stimulus 
persons. Ss of the other type showed “belief” prejudice; 
they were particularly sensitive to the beliefs “of the 
stimulus persons. The relative importance of the race 
and belief components varied systematically with the 
degree of intimacy implied by clusters of behaviors 
which the Ss indicated they were willing to undertake 
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with the stimulus persons. Thus, Ss’ behavioral inten- 
tions are a function of both personality and the type of 
behavioral intentions involved. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


2763. Coser, Lewis A. (Brandeis U.) The sociology 
of poverty: To the memory of Georg Simmel. Social 
Problems, 1965, 13(2), 140-148.—Uses as a point of 
departure Simmel's theory that poverty cannot be 
understood sociologically in terms of low income or 
deprivation but rather in terms of the social response to 
such deprivations, and concludes that the problem of 
poverty can be solved only through the abolition of the 
unilateral relationship which dependence fosters. “Тһе 
task is to create valued status positions for those who 
were formerly passive recipients of assistance." The 
notion of assistance necessarily implies taking from the 
rich and giving to the poor, but has never been aimed at 
equalizing their positions. In sharp divergence, the aim 
here is not to alleviate but to abolish poverty by 
eliminating the despised status of the receiver of 
assistance. Some examples of beginnings in this direc- 
tion, e.g., certain activities of Mobilization for Youth 
and Howard University's Community Apprentice 
Program, are cited.—S. L. Warren. 

2764. Gibbs, Jack P. (Washington State U.) Occu- 
pational differentiation of Negroes and whites in the 
United States. Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 159-165. 
— Crude and standardized measures of the occupational 
differentiation of Negroes and whites are reported for 
each state in the US. The standardized measure 
eliminates the influence of the occupational structure on 
the amount of differentiation. Although there is consid- 
erable variation in the crude measure from state to 
state, the differences are not consistent with what is 
generally believed about racial differentiation in the US 
and its connection with prejudice. The standardized 
measures show that a substantial amount of the 
differences among states is due to variation in occupa- 
tional structure.—Journal abstract. 

2765. Reiss, Ira L. (U. Iowa) Social class and 
campus dating. Social Problems, 1965, 13(2), 193-205. 
—The aim of this study was to test 2 hypotheses related 
to the basic “‘class-dating” theory: (1) serious dating on 
campus will be in line with an existing stratification 
system, and (2) campus dating will reflect the parental 
class system. Data were gathered at a coeducational 
liberal arts college in Virginia from (1) 245 seriously 
dating Greek-organization members and (2) a random 
sample of 144 single students. Hypothesis I was fairly 
well supported, while the evidence for Hypothesis II 
was more eo than conclusive. This approach 
tested ideas often verbalized but seldom researched and 
tried to organize many ad hoc findings into a single 
theory. The author claims that awareness of latent 
consequences, i.e., support of campus and parental 
endogamy and achieving of parental goals, is crucial to 
the understanding of the campus dating system. Specific 
suggestions are made for several needed types of 
additional research.—S. L. Warren. 

2766. Taylor, James B., Levy, Phyllis, & Wykert, 
Jennie. (Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Psycho- 
logical problems in low-income families: A research 
report. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(6), 
312-339.—Includes: I. Research in Progress, II. 
Difficulties in Neighborhood Work, III. Clinical Values 
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of the Technique. “The purposes of this new project 
were 3-fold: (1) to assess the importance of psy- 
chological problems in lowering the vocational ade- 
quacy of low-income people, (2) to experiment with 
intervention methods which might raise the vocational 
adequacy of low-income people, and (3) to evaluate 
how well these intervention methods work in producing 
a more adequate adjustment."—J. Z. Elias. 


Religion 


2767. Dunn, Ralph F. (Loyola U.) Personality 
patterns among religious personnel: A review. Catholic 
Psychological Record, 1965, 3(2), 125-137.—Review of 
studies on measures of personality, especially the 
MMPI, suggests that there are consistent personality 
differences between individuals attracted to the religious 
life and those who are not, with religious-prone 
appearing to be more perfectionistic, withdrawn, in- 
secure, and in some studies, depressed. Increased time 
in religious institutions increases the perfectionistic 
tendencies. Interest studies suggest that male religious, 
in addition to being perfectionistic, may be worrisome, 
introversive, socially inept, and somewhat feminine in 
interest pattern. Women religious tend to have some- 
what masculine interests. (38 ref.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


2768. Barclay, Andrew M., & Haber, RalphN. (Yale 
U.) The relation of aggressive to sexual motivation. 
Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 462-475.—"Men 
and women college Ss were aggressively aroused bya 
male E. and then wrote 4 TAT stories, 2 of which were 
elicited by cards with men dominant and 2 with women 
dominant. Both aggressive and sexual imagery were 
greater in this aroused group (N — 64) as compared to 
an unaroused control group (N — 60), thus suggesting 
that these motives are intimately related. However, men 
also increased in defensiveness, while women did not. 
Almost all stories told to the female-dominant cards 
had the dominance relationship reversed or changed, 
while this rarely occurred for the male-dominant cards. 
Nearly all of the results suggested that men were more 
defensive about the expression of these motives than 
women, and further, that simple extrapolation of 
American middle class values regarding the expression 
of the 2 motives will not predict these data on college 
students." Several methodological issues are also dis- 
cussed.—D. G. Appley. i 

2769. Clark, D. F. (Towers Hosp., Leicester, 
England) A note on avoidance conditioning techniques in 
sexual disorder. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 
3(3), 203-206.—A modification of aversion-relief 
therapy is described which is of fairly general applica- 
bility and offers certain advantages, especially in cases 
of psychosexual behavior anomalies. Preliminary results 
suggest that other behavior therapists might use this 
avoidance conditioning technique so as to collect more 
information about its efficacy.—Journal abstract. : 

- 2770. Gagnon, John Н. (Indiana U.) Female child 
victims of sex offenses. Social Problems, 1965, 13(2), 
176-192.—A reanalysis of adult reports of childhood 
events, in terms of both victim and offender, using data 
collected from 333 females reporting a sexual experience 
with an adult before age 13. Specific areas include 
reports to the police, sexual techniques of the offense, 
age at the time, immediate response, prepubertal sexual 
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play, the victim’s experience, and adult adjustment. 
Findings support prior studies in demonstrating the 
lack of negative outcomes for the victims but dispute 
slightly earlier findings concerning the extent of victim 
participation. Some attention is also given to the 
reasons for the wide discrepancy between an estimated 
500,000 children per yr. exposed to sex offenses, and the 
number reported to the police.—S. L. Warren. 

2771. Goldberg, Philip A., & Milstein, Judith 
T. (Connecticut Coll.) Perceptual investigation of 
psychoanalytic theory concerning latent homosexuality in 
women. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 645- 
646.—Female Ss were divided into 2 groups, High- 
Latent and Low-Latent Homosexual, on the basis of 
MMPI Scale 5. Both groups were shown tachisto- 
scopically 6 pictures which had been chosen as being 
threatening or nonthreatening on the basis of psycho- 
analytic theory. The high group had longer latencies on 
each of the high-threat pictures and shorter latencies on 
each of the low-threat pictures than the low group. The 
results were accepted as supporting psychoanalytic 
theory concerning female homosexuality.—Journal 
abstract. 

2772. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. (104 
E. 25th St, NYC) GAP Report, 1965, 6(60), 129 
p.—Represents the “pooled clinical and administrative 
experience of 9 psychiatrists and 3 consultants who have 
worked with students for some 20 yr. in college health 
services, private practice, or research.” Discusses devel- 
opment and integration of sexuality in the personality; 
sexual issues on campus; college policy, campus regula- 
tions, and sexual conduct; and, guidelines for college 
policy toward sexuality. 1 a pendix presents a con- 
densed description of human development from infancy 
through adolescence, including relevant psychoanalytic 
theory; another provides a list of selected readings.—L. 
C. Long. 

2773. Hammer, Max. (Eastern Maine Guidance 
Cent, Bangor) Homosexuality in a women’s reform- 
atory. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1965, 11(3), 168-169.—“ Мапу of these emo- 
tionally infantile women unconsciously see the insti- 
tution as a surrogate mother figure whose structure and 
limits provide them with the motherly protection and 
concern that they have never had before... the prog- 
nosis in psychotherapy with these... girls [was found] 
to be quite favorable. Transference is established rather 
easily for they come to see the therapist, . . . whether 
male or female, as a nurturing mother figure. They are 
able to use the male therapist as a heterosexual love 
object, which they later transfer to other more appro- 
priate heterosexual love objects. . . P" —J. A. Lucker. 

2774. Housden, J. An examination of the biologic 
etiology of transvestism. International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 1965, 11(4), 301-305.—Analysis of “Тһе 
physical findings in 75 published cases of transvestism” 
failed to uncover “evidence. ..to support a biologic 
etiology for the condition." (34 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

2775. Kockelmans, Joseph J. (U. Pittsburgh) Mer- 
leau-Ponty on sexuality. Journal of Existentialism, 1965, 
6(21), 9-30.—Describes Merleau-Ponty's view of sexual- 
ity as a fundamental mode of perception on the 
“bodily-ego-level.” 

2776. Rennert, H. (Martin Luther U. Halle/Salle, 
Germany) Untersuchungen zur Gefährfung der Jugend 
und zur Dunkelziffer bei sexuellen Strafttaten. [Investi- 
gations into the endangering of youth and the number 
of unknown cases in sexual offenses.] Psychiatrie, 
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Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(10), 
361-367.—By means of unsigned questionnaires, 196 
female and 213 male students (median age, 23) of the 
University of Halle Medical School provided informa- 
tion as to whether and by what offenders they had been 
the subjects of sexual offenses and whether or not their 
parents or the police had been notified. Legally punish- 
able sexual assaults had been made upon 12.4% of the 
women and 8.9% of the men before their 14th yr. Few 
cases were reported to parents and even fewer cases 
were reported to the police.—K. J. Hartman. 

2771. Slovenko, Ralph. (Tulane U.) Sexual behavior 
and the law. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2328- 
2329. 

2778. Solyom, L., & Miller, S. (McGill U. 
Montreal, Canada) A differential conditioning procedure 
as the initial phase of the behaviour y of homo- 
sexuality. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(3), 
147-160.— Treatment of 6 male homosexuals, all but 1 
suffering from neurotic anxiety, was attempted with use 
of a double (differential) conditioning technique in 
which projection of a picture of a seminude male was 
accompanied by an electric shock, while a photograph 
of a female was positively reinforced by termination of 
a continuous electric shock. Using GSR and plethysmo- 
graph response for objective assessment of therapeutic 
results, no change was found in autonomic responses to 
male pictures but there was an apparent increase in 
Bie und to sexually stimulating female pictures. 
—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


2779. Brock, Timothy C., & Becker, Lee A. (Ohio 
State U.) Ineffectiveness of **overheard"" counterpropa- 
. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 

5), 654-660.—90 college women heard an E take a 
rigged phone call in which he advocated an event which 
was either neutral, unacceptable, or acceptable to the 
listeners. For 1 the listeners, Е took the call in their 
presence and, for the others, he ran around to his office 
sying “I can't talk about that here." Dependent 
variable consisted of opinions on compulsory ROTC, 
increasing, and decreasing tuition. Data corroborated 
Walster and Festinger: overheard communications were 
Sepe effective for involved listeners when the 
advocated position was acceptable. However, over- 
hearing was not more effective for the unacceptable 
propaganda. Results were ordered to a model in which 
information receptivity and communicator credibility 
combine multiplicatively to determine propaganda 
effectiveness.— Journal abstract. 

2780. Elms, Alan C. (Yale U.) The influence of 
fantasy ability and other personality factors on sus- 
ceptibility to opinion change through role-playing. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2365-2366. 

2781. Goldberg, Lewis R., & Rorer, Leonard С. (U. 
Oregon) Use of two different r modes and 
repeated 4estings to predict social conformity. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 28-37. 
—The usefulness of an economical method for meas- 
uring social conformity was explored. The effects upon 
yielding of (1) accurate as opposed to inaccurate 
information and (2) instructions to remember and 
reproduce previous responses as opposed to instructions 
to ignore previous responses were studied. This study 
also explored the predictability of individual differences 
in yielding through the use of a personality inventory, 
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examining the effects of repeated administrations of the 
inventory as well as the effects of having Ss predict the 
responses of others, as opposed to having Ss personally 
respond to the items. Results suggested that this 
approach to the measurement of social conformity is 
fruitful, although individual differences in yielding were 
poorly predicted by the personality inventory under any 
of the experimental conditions. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. Р 

2782. Gordon, Bruce Е. (Columbia U.) Influence, 
social com and affiliation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(4), 2366. 

2783. Greenstein, Fred 1. (Wesleyan U.) Popular 
images of the President. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 122(5), 523-529.— The importance and puzzling 
nature of popular canceptions of the President are 
considered as a preliminary to the following observa- 
tions and speculations about the meaning of the 
Presidency to Americans, The President is the best 
known figure in politics. He is highly respected, the Ist 
official to be known to children, who view him as ve 
important and benign. By adults, he is viewed wit 
favor and more so in crises, He is perceived as a person 
and, by some ple, at least as a father surrogate. 
Further research in this area is needed. But at present, 
evidence suggests that citizens draw on the President as 
а cognitive aid, as an outlet for affect, for vicarious 
participation, as a symbol of national unity, and as a 
symbol of stability and predictability.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2784. Hicks, Jack M., & Campbell, Donald 
T. (Northwestern U.) Zero-point scaling as affected by 
social object, scaling method, and context. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 793-808. 
—482 college students served as judges in the explora- 
tion of a method of determining a rational origin on an 
interval scale developed by Thurstone and Jones. This 
method is based on Thurstone's law of comparative 
judgment. It not only requires the judgment of single 
stimuli, but pairs as well, À basic assumption is that the 
scale values of pairs will equal the summation of scale 
values of corresponding components. The stimulus 
dimensions of birthday gifts, traffic violations, and 
bizarre behavior symptoms were studied. Only gifts and 
violations were predicted to be additive. Each dimen- 
sion was presented in high, neutral, and low context 
sets. Paired-comparisons and categorical-assignments 
methods were employed. Each judge made 210 
judgments involving instances of ай 3 contexts, each 
represented by a different dimension. Support for the 
zero-point model was found in all 3 dimensions. In line 
with prediction, gifts were most satisfactorily additive. 
Evidence of additivity was found for behavior symp- 
toms, contrary to prediction. Strong context effects were 
found under all conditions and modes of analysis. 
While a small proportion of this context effect could be 
interpreted as a random-error artifact, in bulk it seems a 
psychological effect. The simplest of 4 modes of analysis 
used, mean ratings, was as effective as any of the more 
complex methods in maximizing additivity and mini- 
mizing context effects.— Journal abstract. 

2785. Jalota, S., & Tewari, S. (U. Gorakhpur, 
India) A study of attitudes towards social reforms. 
Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 2(1), 65-68.—"In an 
attempt to assess the Psychological attitudes to different 
types of social reform, 2 equivalent questionnaires were 
prepared of 52 items each, for various dimensions of 
marriage, caste-prejudice, education, economic controls, 
prohibition, etc. ... In each case the answers were to be 
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placed along a 7 grade scale. The scoring followed the 
Likert technique. In each case the response was 
assumed to express the attitudes of the individual. 
While some items referred to an opinion upon facts of 
compliance with legal obligations, others were more in 
the form of opinions upon the utility of given social 
reforms." Intercorrelation for the 2 forms indicated 
quite low consistency. All items were analyzed for 
iscrimination value, and 24 items were selected. Of the 
24 items, opinion statements on controversial social 
issues had high discrimination. Lower discrimination 
was found among items referring to social and public 
welfare. Statements loaded with traditional values also 
had comparatively low discrimination power.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

2786. Janis, Irving L., & Mann, Leon. (Yale 
U.) Effectiveness of emotional role-playing in modifyin 
smoking habits and attitudes. Journal of Араар 
Research in Personality, 1965, 1(2), 84-90.— This ехрегі- 
ment was designed to investigate the effectiveness of 
“emotional” role-playing in modifying smoking habits 
and attitudes toward cigarette smoking. 14 women were 
asked to play the role of a lung cancer patient who 
receives bad news from a physician. This role-playing 
group showed markedly greater changes in attitudes 
than an equivalent group of 12 control Ss, each of 
whom received identical information by listening to a 
tape recording of a role-play session, The high level of 
fear and vigilance aroused by the realistic quality of the 
experimental situation appears to be a factor respon- 
sible for the increased anti-smoking attitudes and the 
changes reported in smoking habits 2 wk. later. 
—Journal strat 

2787. Künnapas, Teodor, & Sillén, Monica. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) Measurement of *'political'" 
preferences: A further study of direct and indirect scaling 
methods. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(3), 
162-172.— The direct methods of ratio estimation and 
magnitude estimation and the indirect method of pair 
comparison were used to construct scales of liberalism 
and conservatism. It was found (1) that the scales of 
conservatism are linearly related to each other and (2) 
those of liberalism are also linearly related to each other 
but with a discontinuity in the middle of the range; 1 
linear function for the conservative statements and 
another for the liberal statements, with the discontinuit 
occurring in the middle of the subjective scale. Liberal- 
ism vs. conservatism was found to be reverse. The linear 
function between all kinds of scales as well as the 
reverse relation between liberalism vs. conservatism 
suggest that the continuum of political preferences is 
metathetic.—Journal abstract. 

2788. Láng, János. Totemizmus és prelogikus tudat. 
[Totemism and prelogical consciousness.] Magyar 
Pszichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(2), 242-252.—Reviews 
the psychological theories concerning beliefs in primi- 
tive societies about their non-human forefathers. In 
Pavlovian terms this is explained by the phenomenon of 
inadequate associations. The names of various animals, 
plants or natural phenomena were transmitted in 
regulating the use of hunting grounds. This double 
meaning of names led to inadequate associations. 
Similar processes can be observed in children’s thinking. 
These should not be classified as irrational or pre- 
logical.—E. Friedman. 1 А 

2789. Markel, Norman N., & Roblin, Gloria Bw: 
Florida) The effect of content and sex-of-judge on 
judgments of personality from voice. International 
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Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1965, 11(4), 295-300,—"'3 
passages which differed in content were read by the 
same reader with the same ‘tone of voice.’ Equivalent 
groups heard 1 of these passages and rated the speaker 
on 9 adjective pair scales, Sex-of-judge effect was 
significant. ... Content effect was significant and showed 
that change in content from pleasant to unpleasant 
results in a change in evaluative judgment from positive 
to negative. It was... concluded that a general attitude 
toward a speaker is determined by content and the 
congruency of content with voice set, but specific 
impressions of a specific speaker are determined by that 
speaker's voice qualities." —J. A. Lucker. 

2790. Marlowe, David; Frager, Robert, & Nuttall, 
Ronald L. (Harvard U.) Commitment to action taking 
as a uence of cognitive dissonance. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 864-868. 
—2 studies were undertaken to test predictions con- 
cerning the relationship of cognitive dissonance to 
action taking and the rated personal importance of 
expressed beliefs. In the Ist study, after indicating their 
attitude toward Negroes, all Ss were made to “suffer” 
for their beliefs by being told they did not have the right 
attitudes. Therefore, Ss were further informed, they 
could not earn some more money (either $20 or $1.50) 
by participating in another study. Ss who experienced a 
large loss ($20) were significantly more willing to 
commit themselves to action taking congruent with 
their attitudes toward Negroes. The dissonance manipu- 
lation had no differential effect on Ss’ ratings of the 

rsonal importance of their beliefs. A control exper- 
iment indicated that "suffering" does not lead to belief 
relevant action taking when the act of suffering is 
divorced from the expressed beliefs. —Journal abstract. 

2791. Merenda, Peter F. (U. Rhode Island) Percep- 
tion of Khrushchev one year after his retirement. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 570.—In an earlier 
study while Khrushchev was still in power, the public 
perception of him was obtained from 2 samples of 
college students who were administered the AVA under 
the instruction to check those words which they felt 
described him. A yr. after his retirement, the study was 
replicated with a similar sample, and the same public 
perception of Khrushchev was obtained, bat to the 
conclusion that his departure from public life has not 
altered his public image.—Journal abstract. 

2792. Moss, William T. (U. Georgia) Presidential 
candidate choice and personality. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(4), 2314. 

2793. Nataraj, P., & Mallinath, D. H. (Maharani's 
Coll, Mysore, India) Attitude of Mysore students 
towards Pakistan. Manas, 1965, 12(1), 73-80.—4 study 
of 297 students showed strongly unfavorable attitudes 
or very slightly favorable attitudes towards Pakistan. 
Both college and higher secondary students expressed 
high intensity of negative attitudes, with negative 
attitudes more marked in college students. More factual 
responses were given by high school students. Sex 
differences in the expression of negative and positive 
attitudes were marked at the high school level, but 
negligible at the college level.—U. Pareek. 

2794. Norris, Eleanor L. (American Inst. Res., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Attitude change as a function of open or 
closed-mindedness. Journalism Quarterly, 1965, 42(4), 
571-575.—The data partially support the hypothesis of 
greater attitude change for close-minded persons in 
Situations involving cognitive inconsistency. But 
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research on other eode in the attitude change process 
is necessary.— Journal abstract. 

2795. Powell, Fredric А. (Boston U.) Source credi- 
bility and behavioral compliance as determinants of 
attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 2(5), 669-676.— The experiment explored the 
influence of behavioral compliance upon the attitude 
change effects of high and low source credibility. 
Hypotheses derived from dissonance theory were tested, 
using a 3 X 2 factorial design, in a sample of university 
upperclassmen. The results suggest that (1) high cred- 
ibility sources effect greater positive attitude change in 
cases of noncompliance, (2) low credibility sources 
effect greater positive attitude change in cases of 
voluntary compliance, and (3) there is no difference in 
the attitude change effects of high and low credibility in 
cases of involuntary compliance. It was concluded that 
high credibility sources are not, in all instances, the 
most effective attitude change agents; a low credibility 
source, at least in the case of voluntary compliance, 
may prove more effective in inducing positive attitude 
change. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

96. Powell, Fredric А. (Michigan State 
credibility, dissonance theory and attitude 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2368. 

. Scheibe, Karl E., & Sarbin, Theodore 
R. (Wesleyan U.) Towards a theoretical conceptual- 
ization of superstition. British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science, 1965, 16(62), 143-158.—Superstition is a 
topic dealt with only infrequently in psychological 
literature. A review of some of the work done and an 
attempt to integrate it into a general, conceptual scheme 
leads to the conclusion that a superstition is a "kind of 
expectancy that can be codified as a major premise." In 
the light of objective uncertainty, superstitions appear 
to be necessary guides to action. Although some 
Superstitions may be acquired through an operant 
conditioning process or something akin to it, many 
seem to be learned by direct tuition and remain in 
operation until dislodged by stronger beliefs. Because of 
its pejorative meaning in our culture, the word “ѕирег- 
stition" should probably be used less often, even though 
the ubiquitous nature of superstitious behavior may 
Te. E. Lichtenstein, 

2798. Schmitt, David R. (U. Wisconsin) An ad- 
ditudinal correlate of the status congruency of married 
women. Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 190-195.—Inves- 
tigates the relationship between status congruency and 
an additudinal measure of political liberalism for a 
sample of married women. The results provide evidence 
as to the ubiquity of congruency as a predictive 
characteristic. Measures of status arid congruency were 
based on status scales of the respondent's education and 
ethnic background and her husband's income and 
occupation. Status scales were obtained from the 
respondents evaluations of the prestige of various 
Occupations, incomes, educational levels, and ethnic 
backgrounds. Evaluations were made by numerical 
estimation which provided ratio estimates of the differ- 
ences between characteristics. Results indicated that 
incongruency and liberalism were directly related. In 
particular, women tended to be more liberal if their 
educational status was less than their occupational or 
economic standing. In light of earlier findings, liber- 
alism was interpreted as a reaction of women to 
problems they may experience when they marry hus- 
bands of a higher status.— Journal abstract. 
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2799. Simmons, J. L., & Chambers, Hazel. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Public stereotypes of 
deviants. Social Problems, 1965, 12(2), 223-232.—A 
report on 4 pilot studies exploring the assertion that 
deviance is not an intrinsic attribute of any behavior, 
but the distilled result of a social process of labeling. 
Some preliminary data were obtained on the following 
questions: (1) How much agreement is there about what 
is deviant? (2) Does the public hold stereotyped images 
of deviants? (3) If so, what are some of the con- 
sequences? Also noted were the differences between 
those who stereotype and those who do not. Question- 
naires were administered by members of an advanced 
research methods class, previously trained in inter- 
viewing, to 314 Ss selected to produce variation in age, 
sex, education, occupation, religion, race and census 
region, and 167 students.—S. L. Warren. 

2800. Sofer, Elaine G. (Yale U.) Inner-directed and 
other-directed attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2369. 4 

2801. Ssu, Ma-feng. [The principle of class analysis 
must be applied in research on the psychology of moral 
education.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 
114-120.—Experimental studies on the psychology of 
moral education should take into account the influence 
of class in the Marxist sense.—/. D. London. 

2802. St. John, C. Opinion of parents on certain 
behaviors of women teachers and other em yp women. 
Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 8(1), 
23-33.—Children in a school system were given ques- 
tionnaires to be completed by their fathers and mothers. 
Items dealt with approval of acts of women in and out 
of teaching. 44%, of the questionnaires sent were 
returned and usable. In general, male respondents were 
more restricting of the behavior of women teachers and 
tended to expect behavior from them which they did not 
expect from other women.—N. M. Chansky. 

2803. Udry, J. Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The influence of the ideal mate image on mate 
selection and mate perception. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1965, 27(4), 477—482.— This study attempted to 
determine whether ideal mate images actually influence 
mate selection. The ideal mate perceptions of 90 
engaged persons were compared with those of single, 
unengaged persons precision-matched to the engaged 
individuals on personality characteristics. Analysis of 
personality and perception correlation matrices lead to 
the observation that mate perceptions of engaged 
persons, although highly inaccurate, bear little resem- 
blance to the ideal mate conceptions of unen aged 
single persons. The mate actually selected has different 
personality relationships to the self than the ideal mate 
has, and is perceived as having different relationships to 
the self than are conceived between the ideal mate and 
the self. It is concluded that the ideal mate images are 
therefore probably of little importance in mate selec- 
tion; neither are they a salient feature in the perception 
of the selected mate.—Journal abstract. 

2804. Waly, Patricia, & Cook, Stuart W. (New 
York U.) Effect of attitude on judgments of plausibility. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 
745-749.—Ss were asked to rate the plausibility of 40 
statements about segregation. Ss' own attitudes were 
measured by a self-report inventory. Hypotheses: (1) A 
Statement will be considered a more plausible or 
effective argument by Ss who agree with the position 
which the statement supports than by Ss who disagree 
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with that position. (2) Despite the difference in absolute 
rating of the arguments between judges with differing 
attitudes, they will agree on the relative plausibility of 
the various arguments supporting a given side of the 
issue. Both hypotheses were strongly supported. 
—Journal abstract. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


2805. Altman, Irwin, & Haythorn, William W. Inter- 
personal exchange in isolation. Sociometry, 1965, 28(4), 
411—426.— This study explored interpersonal exchange 
in isolated and nonisolated groups. 9 dyads formed at 
different levels on need achievement, need dominance, 
need affiliation and dogmatism worked and lived in a 
small room for 10 days, with no outside contact. 
Matched controls followed a similar schedule but had 
access to other people and outside facilities. Results on 
a self-disclosure questionnaire showed several differ- 
ences. Isolates revealed more about intimate topics to 
partner than controls, although less than to best friend. 
Controls revealed in intimate areas comparable to 
disclosure to average persons. Isolates also achieved a 
depth of disclosure similar to that achieved with close 
friends, although the magnitude of such disclosure was 
small. Results were integrated into a general theoretical 
model describing the development of relationships and 
exchange of personal information.—Journal abstract. 

2806. Berkhouse, Rudolph G. (American U.) Effect 
of external reward on conformity and accuracy responses 
in a group pressure situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(4) 2332. 

2807. Burnstein, Eugene, & Zajonc, Robert B. (U. 
Michigan) The effect of group success on the reduction 
of status incongruence in task-oriented groups. Soci- 
omeiry, 1965, 28(4), 349-362.—O ver a large number of 
trials observations were made to determine the rapidity 
with which a group responds to status incongruences 
and how such responses are influenced by its history of 
successes and failures. 2 dimensions of status are 
examined: the apparent task ability of a member 
(performance status) and his influence over the group 
product (control status). Incongruences were induced by 
making a member's performance status incommen- 
surate with his control status. It was found that groups 
with a history of continuously successful outputs and 
those with a history of intermittent success restructure 
their hierarchies in order to reduce an incongruence in 
status ranks. However, this occurs more readily in the 
former condition than in the latter. Members experi- 
encing large incongruences, especially when they possess 
the greatest control, tended to respond more rapidly to 
the need for optimal restructuring, except when this 
entailed their being severely downgraded.—Journal 


bstract. 
E “2808. Byrne, Donn, & Nelson, Don. (U. Texas) The 


effect of topic importance and attitude similarity- 
dissimilarity on attraction in a multistranger design. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(10), 449-450.—In a pre- 
vious investigation, Ss’ attraction toward a stranger 
who expressed attitudes similar to or dissimilar from 
their own was found to be a function of similarity- 
dissimilarity but unrelated to the importance of the 
attitudinal topics. In the present investigation, а multi- 
stranger design was employed in that each of 40 Ss 
responded to 4 strangers who expressed similar or 
dissimilar attitudes about topics of differential impor- 
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tance. Proportion of similar attitudes was again found 
to have a highly significant effect on attraction while the 
effects of topic importance, order of presentation, and, 
each interaction were not statistically significant. 
—Journal abstract. 

2809. DeLamater, John; McClintock, Charles G., & 
Becker, Gordon. (U. Michigan) Conceptual orienta- 
tions of contemporary small group theory. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1965, 64(6), 402-412.—In an attempt to study 
some of the conceptual and content parameters of 
contemporary small group orientations, 2 classificatory 
systems were developed and applied to a sample of 
empirical hypotheses derived from 6 such orientations. 
The results of this analysis provide data on the 
similarities and differences between these points of view 
on 3 dimensions: (1) the size of the social unit(s), (2) the 
social process level(s) with which they deal, and (3) the 
substantive content of the variables which they 
employ. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2810. Fisher, Sethard. (U. California, Berkeley) In- 
formal organization in a correctional setting. Social 
Problems, 1965, 13(2), 214-222.—On the basis of 
observation, interviewing, and sociometric testing. 
over a period of 1 yr., the existence of certain ра 
of action in a single living unit comprising 45 1 
and 6 staff persons at a small treatment-oriented 
state-operated correctional institution are described. 
Indicates the relationship of these patterns to evalua- 
tional factors with which they were observed to be 
associated, and suggests an interpretation of the 
findings as related to social control.—$. L. Warren. 

2811. Goldberg, Moses H., & Maccoby, Eleanor 
E. (Stanford U.) Children's acquisition of skill in 
performing a group task under two conditions of group 
formation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(6), 898-902.— This study, related to earlier work 
by Mintz (see 25:8008), deals with the behavior which 
occurs when individuals must interact effectively with 
others in order to maximize their own goals. The major 
question investigated was whether effective interaction 
is facilitated more by experience with a variety of 
partners or by continued interaction with a stable group 
of partners. 4-child groups of 2nd-grade children were 
set the task of building a single tower of blocks, each 
child being rewarded for the number of his own blocks 
he placed on the tower within a short time interval. 8 
groups had their initial experience with this task under 
conditions of periodic changes in the membership of the 
groups; another set of 8 groups were trained under 
constant-membership conditions. Then all groups were 
reconstituted, and a series of test trials conducted. The 
children who had been trained under conditions of 
stable group membership performed morc effectively. 
The groups with constantly changing membership 
tended, more often than constant-membership group, to 
have high-scoring children who exercised coercive 
dominance over low-scoring children.—Journal ab- 
stract. ў 

2812. Hammes, John А., & Osborne, К. Travis. (U. 
Georgia) Survival research in group isolation studies. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 418-421. 
—The development of a nationwide fallout shelter 
system has initiated research on the physiological, 
psychological, and sociological aspects of group isola- 
tion. The most austere occupancy tests have been 
conducted at the University of Georgia. Results indicate 
that healthy men, women, and children can endure 2 
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wk. isolated confinement under conditions of Severe 
austerity without suffering deleterious physiological or 
psychological effects.—Journal abstract. __ 

2813. Hansen, Donald A. (U. California) Personal 
and positional influence in formal groups: Propositions 
and theory for research on family vulnerability to stress. 
Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 202-210.— The general prob- 
lem of differential vulnerability of groups to apparently 
similar stress is addressed in a theory of family 
vulnerability, based on the proposition that group 
cohesion may derive from either or both personal 
influence (which is necessarily cohesive and implies 
regenerative capacity but lack of stability) and posi- 
tional influence (which may be cohesive and/or coercive 
and implies efficiency and stability, but lack of regenera- 
tive capacity). Taking these as separate variables, ideal 
types of families and hypotheses of their stress vulner- 
ability are developed, and briefly related to types of 
stress. Though discussion focuses specifically on family 
vulnerability, the findings appear relevant to diverse 
areas of social and psychological research and theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

814. Harrison, Roger, & Lubin, Bernard. (Yale 

U.) Personal style, group composition, and learning. 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(3), 
286-301.— The learning and interpersonal behavior of 
highly person-oriented and highly task-oriented people 
were investigated in a sensitivity training laboratory. 
The study also evaluated a sensitivity training design 
involving both homogenous and heterogenous groups. 
69 persons were assigned to 6 heterogenous groups for 
several sessions and re-assigned later for an equal 
number of sessions to homogenous groups on the basis 
of the Person Description Instrument III. Results 
indicated that person-oriented Ss were more expressive 
of feelings, established warmer relations, felt more 
comfortable in their homogenous groups, but learned 
less than task-oriented Ss. It was also found that 
heterogenous groups were more conducive to changes 
than homogenous groups.—R. Naar. 

2815. Hollander, E. P., Julian, James W., & 
Haaland, Gordon А. (State U. New York, Buffa- 
lo) Conformity process and prior group support. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 852- 
858.—A 2-phase experiment on conformity process was 
conducted with 76 women and 36 men. In same-sex 
groups, Ss were presented with 1 of 3 conditions of 
prior group support before confronting erroneous 
judgments apparently given by 4 other group members. 
In the Ist phase, Ss responded to an unambiguous 
stimulus for 20 trials as the Ist person to report in a 
standard Crutchfield situation. The 3 support condi- 
tions involved uniform agreement from the group on 20 
out of 20 trials, 14 out of 20 trials, or 10 out of 20 trials; 
a control condition had no feedback from others. Ss 
then shifted to the usual last response position for 20 
more trials on which it now appeared that the other 
group members were responding directly opposite to 
accurate perception of the same unambiguous stimulus. 
Initial and sequential conformity were found to differ 
significantly as a function of the 4 treatments. As 
predicted, total conformity and a postinteraction 
measure of dependence were significantly correlated. 
Sex differences in total conformity were also noted? with 
the women being significantly higher overall.—Journal 
abstract. 

2816. Hornstein, Marion G. (Columbia U.) Accu- 
racy of emotional communication and interpersonal 
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compatibility. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2321- 

22. 

ШЕТ Hubbell, Charles Н. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) An input-output approach to clique identi- 
fication. Sociometry, 1965, 28(4), 377-399.—Interper- 
sonal links in sociometric structures are interpreted as 
input-output channels for the transmission of influence. 
Magnitudes of influence flow generate objective indices 
of cohesiveness, which serve as the basis for the 
identification of cliques. This stands in contrast to the 
factor-analytic rationale of similarity of incoming and 
outgoing choice patterns. The model departs from the 
classical sociometric tradition by permitting links to 
have fractional and/or negative strength, and by taking 
simultaneous account of direct and indirect linkages. 
The cohesiveness index is useful for inter-group and 
diachronic comparisons of  structures.—Journal 
abstract. 

2818. Kaplan, Howard B., Burch, Neil R., Bedner, 
Tom D., & Trenda, John D. (Baylor U. Coll. Med., 
Houston) Physiologic (GSR) activity and perceptions of 
social behavior in positive, negative and neutral pairs. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 
457-463.—Investigates the relationship between physi- 
ologic (GSR) responses and perceptions of social 
behavior in sociometrically determined positive, nega- 
tive, and neutral pairs. It was expected that in each of 
the 3 groupings the members would experience difTerent 
interactional problems, and that the perceptions relating 
to these problems would be reflected in the association 
between the physiologic responses and the descriptions 
of social behavior by the pair members. In general, the 
hypothesis was supported. Interpretation of results 
suggested that among the negative pairs, high GSR 
activity was associated with the members’ self-other 
descriptions relating to expression of negative (as 
opposed to positive) affect; for the positive pairs, high 
GSR activity was associated with descriptions relating 
to disruption of the task process (presumably by 
expressive positive socio-emotional activity); for neutral 
pairs, high GSR levels were associated with descriptions 
relating to resistance to active attempts at interpersonal 
influence (as opposed to passive mutual withdrawal). 
—Journal abstract. 

2819. Kiesler, Charles A., & Corbin, Lee H. (Yale 


U.) Commitment, attraction, and conformity. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 890-895. 
—This experiment was designed to test 2 hypotheses: (a) 
when Ss are not committed to continue in a group, 
there is a monotonic relationship between attraction to 
the group and conformity to group norms; the less S is 
attracted, the less he will conform; (b) when Ss are 
committed to continue as a member of a group, there is 
a nonmonotonic relationship between attraction and 
conformity. The less S is attracted, the less he will 
conform down to a crucial point in attraction. Beyond 
this point decreased attraction will result in increased 
conformity. Both hypotheses were confirmed. In 
addition it was ascertained that the low attraction, 
committed Ss, after conforming, subsequently increased 
their attraction to the group.—Journal abstract. 

2820. Kling, Alain J. (Columbia U.) An investiga- 
tion of interpersonal influence. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(4), 2366-2367. 

2821. Lerner, Melvin J. (U. Kentucky) The effect of 
responsibility and choice on a partner's attractiveness 
following failure. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(2), 
178-187.—20 pairs of Ss worked at an anagrams task 
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for 15 min. 10 pairs elected to work with their partners 
and 10 pairs had their partners assigned. / the Ss in 
each of these conditions were led to believe they were 
responsible for the failure of their group to win a dollar; 
the other ¥ that their partner was responsible. Findings 
supported the prediction that a partner would be less 
valued following a team's failure if she was perceived as 
being responsible for that failure. Apparently the Ss 
liked the task less if they had a choice of partners, 
especially when S was responsible for the failure. Partial 
confirmation for the hypothesis that the S would have 
to enhance the partner in the choice condition if the 
partner were responsible, and devalue the partner if the 
S were responsible. It was also found that the partner 
was least preferred when she was responsible and 
assigned.— D. G. Appley. 

2822. Miller, Norman; Campbell, Donald T., Twedt, 
Helen, & O'Connell, Edward J. (Yale U.) Similarity, 
contrast, and complementarity in friendship choice. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 
3-12.—Within-sex friendship was assessed by socio- 
metric nomination in college dormitories, and person- 
ality evaluated by both peer reputation and self- 
description. Among approximately 95 pairs of female 
and 90 pairs of male friends reputations were similar 
and self-descriptions essentially unrelated. Significant 
cross-trait correlations for friends' reputations were 
interpreted as indicating reputational similarity. Among 
a subsample of closer friends, the magnitude of reputa- 
tion correlations was higher, whereas self-descriptions 
and reputations of nonreciprocated Ist-choice pairs 
were unrelated. Results could be interpreted as indi- 
cating that friendship produces similarity without 
altering self-descriptions. The preferred interpretation is 
that the reputational similarity represents judgment 
error on the part of peers. Friends’ common navigation 
through time and space and their true similarity on 
attitude, interest, value, skill, and socioeconomic dimen- 
sions is mistakenly generalized by the raters to the 
personality {гай dimensions used in this study. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2823. Roby, T. B., & Budrose, C. R. (Tufts U.) Pat- 
tern recognition in groups: Laboratory and simulation 
studies. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(5), 648-653.— The topic of investigation is the 
performance of smalf groups on a task requiring the 
identification of a certain pattern from discrete infor- 
mation items. 2 factors hypothesized to affect perform- 
ance were the complexity of patterns, defined by the 
number of pattern elements, and the number of group 
members who could identify the pattern directly. 
4-person groups were run on а series of pattern- 
detection problems in which the factors were varied 
systematically. The results are compared with the results 
of a computer simulation program in which the same 
factors are varied, Discrepancies between the 2 sets of 
data are interpreted in terms of specific procedural 
differences which can be further investigated. —Journal 


de. Rymph, Raymond C. (Vanderbilt U.) Com- 


mitment to future interaction and bargaining behavior: 
An experimental study. Dissertation ‘Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2368-2369. 

2825. Shiota, Y. A study of buzz group: Group 
structure and productivity. Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Education, U. Nagoya, 1965, 12, 70-71 .—The develop- 
ment of social structure and productivity was studied in 
34 buzz groups of lower secondary school pupils. Using 
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the pre-post-testing technique, positive correlations 
were found between development of group structure 
and group productivity, and between group member IQ 
and group structure development. There was a sig- 
nificant difference in the development of group structure 
and productivity between 6-member and 7-member 
groups.—M. D. Franzoni. 

2826. Sommer, Robert. (U. California, Davis) Fur- 
ther studies of small group ecology. Sociometry, 1965, 
28(4), 337-348.—To learn how groups arrange them- 
selves, pairs of students were observed in a cafeteria 
where interaction was encouraged and in a library 
where interaction was discouraged. In the former 
situation, people chose to sit across from one another 
while in the library people chose a distant seating 
pattern. Several paper-and-pencil instruments were used 
to gauge seating preference in casual, cooperating, 
competing, and co-acting groups. In general, casual 
groups prefer corner seating, cooperating groups to sit 
side-by-side, co-acting in a distant arrangement, and 
competing groups opposite one another. The role of eye 
contact in regulating spatial arrangements of small 
groups is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2827. Swingle, Paul G. (U. Massachusetts) The 
effects of cognitive incompatibility upon the maintenance 
of cooperative behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2342-2343. 

2828. Wallace, Walter L. (Northwestern U.) Peer 
influences and undergraduates’ aspirations for graduate 
study. Sociology of Education, 1965, 38(5), 375-392.—H. 
K. Moore. 

2829, Walster, Elaine. (U. Minnesota) Assignment 
of responsibility for an accident. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 73-79.—This experiment 
tested the proposition that the worse the consequences 
of an accidental occurrence, the greater the tendency of 
Ss to assign responsibility for the catastrophe to some 
appropriate person. Also tested was the specific propo- 
sition that an accident victim would be assigned 
increasing responsibility for his accident as its severity 
increased. Data supported these hypotheses. There 
seemed to be 2 ways of judging the same behavior as 
more responsible for the accident when accidental 
consequences were severe: (1) Ss could perceive the 
responsible person as more careless when accidental 
consequences were severe; (2) Ss could perceive the 
responsible inns behavior correctly, but apply 
stricter moral standards in judging the behavior when 
accidental consequences were severe. Data indicated 
that only the 2nd method of assigning responsibility was 
utilized by Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2830. Watson, David, & Bromberg, Barbara. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Power, communication, and position 
satisfaction in task-oriented groups. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 859-864.—In a 
2 X 2 design, position in a social power structure and 
the frequency of communication reception were varied 
independently. It was observed that: (a) the frequency 
of communication input directly affected communica- 
tion output, regardless of position in the power struc- 
ture; (b) there was both a direct effect of power position 
and an interaction effect upon the individual’s satisfac- 
tion with his position; (c) both power position and 
communication reception affected the amount of 
positive social-emotional content in Ss’ messages; and 
(d) both affected Ss’ appraised chances of being helpful 
in the group, but only power affected Ss’ appraised 
chances of being influential —Journal abstract. 
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2831. Willis, Richard H. пуышо: U.) Lira 
ienomenology of shifting agreement іѕаргеетепі 
cwm end. of Personality, 1965, 33(2), 188-199.—By 
means of a simulated dyadic interaction procedure, the 
behavior of partners, as perceived by Ss, was made to 
assume 1 of 4 modes: conformity, independence, anti- 
conformity, or variability. In all conditions the partner 
made an initial binary response to the stimulus, the S 
responded to the same stimulus, and the partner madea 
2nd response presumably after exposure to S’s response. 
Differences in frequency and direction of response shifts 
within this sequence were used to generate the 4 modes. 
Reactions of Ss to partners, determined by a post- 
experimental questionnaire, exhibited a “double clus- 
ter” patterning. The conformity and variability condi- 
tions formed 1 cluster, the independence and anticon- 
formity conditions formed the other. Findings are 
interpreted in terms of the author's diamond model of 
social response. Under the conditions employed, behav- 
ior of partners following initial disagreement has a 
reater effect on the perceptions of S than partner 

Decor following initial agreement.—D. С. Appley. 

- 2832. Wright, Раш Н. Personality and interpersonal 
attraction: Basic assumptions. Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 127-136.—Questionnaire and 
sociometric data provided by 30 high school counselors 
cast some doubt upon the frequently hypothesized 
relationship between personality similarity and inter- 
personal attraction. Our focus should shift from asking 
“What personality attributes, relationally considered, 
make persons attractive to one another?” to “What 
personality attributes, as such, make a given person 
generally attractive as a friendship choice?” Some 
tentative answers are offered.—A. R. Howard. 

2833. Zimbardo, Philip G., Weisenberg, Matisyohu; 
Firestone, Ira, & Levy, Burton. (New York U.) Com- 
municator effectiveness in producing public conformity 
and private attitude change. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(2), 233-255.—College students and army reservists 
were induced to eat a highly disliked food, fried 
grasshoppers, by a communicator whose positiveness 
and negativeness were experimentally varied but objec- 
tively irrelevant to the topic. Although public conform- 
ity was unrelated to communicator differences, private 
attitudes were significantly influenced. Those who 
complied with the quest from a negative communi- 
cator increased their liking of grasshoppers as a food 
significantly more so than those exposed to a positive 
communicator. Noncompliance resulted in boomerang 
effects in which grasshoppers became even more dis- 
liked. With group interaction maximized, marked 
variability occurred between groups within the same 
condition as a consequence of social contagion phenom- 
ena. Results support a dissonance theory analysis.—D. 
G. Appley. 


Leadership 


2834. Mulford, Charles L. (Iowa State U.) Com- 
ment on the identification of leaders. Social Forces, 1965, 
44(2), 251.—See 39:12193. 

2835. Troldahl, Verling C., & Van Dam, Rob- 
ert. (Michigan State U.) A new scale for identifying 
public-affairs opinion leaders. Journalism Quarterly, 
1965, 42(4), 655-657.—Reports a 7-item scale mea- 

suring "perceived opinion leadership," defined as re- 
spondent's self-perceptions of influence.—M. D. Franz- 
oni. 
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2836. Arlinsky, Martin, & Epstein, William. (U. 
Kansas) The frequency of grammatical classes on the 
production of verbal strings under two response sets. 
Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 555-556.—6 groups, 
each consisting of 10 Ss, produced strings of 11, 22, or 
33 words, under 1 of 2 sets of instructions: "structured 
instructions which asked S to produce a grammatically 
acceptable string; "unstructured instructions" which 
solicited a random, unconstrained string. Each word in 
S's production was classified into 1 of 6 grammatical 
classes. For the structured instructions the rank order- 
ing of frequency of the 6 classes was functors (40%), 
nouns (25%), verbs (13%), adjectives (12%), pronouns 
(6%), adverbs (3%). For the unstructured instructions 
the rank ordering of frequency was nouns (68%), 
adjectives (12%), verbs (11%), functors (4%), adverbs 
(1%), pronouns (0.55%). The findings were discussed in 
relation to 3 questions.—Journal abstract. 

2837. Braine, Martin D. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res., Washington, D.C.) On the basis of phrase struc- 
ture: A reply to Bever, Fodor, and Weksel. Psychological 
Review, 1965, 72(6), 483-492.—On Bever et al.’s central 
contention (see 40:2674), the linguistic evidence seems 
insufficient to show that the order of elements in the 
simple declarative sentence is a deformation of the 
order in the underlying string: The deformation appears 
to be imposed by the choice of a particular phrase- 
structure model, rather than a fact about English. While 
undoubtedly insufficient and imprecise, the writer's 
proposals on grammer acquisition seem to have more 
potentialities than Bever et al. allow. Too little is known 
for it to be argued that they are inconsistent with the 
character of the verbal environment. Limitations of the 
proposals in respect to the learning of word classes and 
several other issues raised by Bever et al. are discus- 
sed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2838. Dunphy, Dexter C., Stone, Philip J., & Smith, 
Marshall S. (Harvard U.) The general inquirer: 
Further developments in a computer system for content 
analysis of verbal data in the social sciences. Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 10(4), 468-480.—An earlier article (see 
37:6528) detailed a description of a computer system of 
content analysis called the General Inquirer, consisting 
basically of 3 elements: a social science “dictionary,” 
verbal data to be analyzed, and programs. Since that 
time the system, consisting basically of the same 3 
elements, has been applied by a number of researchers 
in a wide range of studies and in the process has been 
thoroughly modified and extended. As a result, the 
system is much more efficient, more versatile, and more 
useful. The system as it is currently in operation, 
emphasizing developments since 1962, is described.—G. 
F. Wooster. 

„2839. Ekman, Paul. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Differential communication of affect by head and body 
cues. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 
2(5), 726-735.—4 experiments demonstrated that head 
and body nonverbal cues provide different affective 
information. Head cues carry information primarily 
about what particular affect is being experienced, and 
relatively little about intensity of affect or level of 
arousal. Body cues reverse this pattern, communicating 
information primarily about level of arousal or degree 
of intensity of an affective experience, but relativel: 
little about what particular affect is being experienced. 
Photographic stimuli were drawn from 5 standardized 
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stress interviews. All photographs were rated on Schlos- 
berg’s 3 dimensions of emotion. In each experiment 3 
separate groups of judges each viewed 1 cue version: 
head, body, or whole person (head and body). (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2840. Gaete, Sergio S. (U. Chile, Santiago) Len- 
guaje y significado. [Language and meaning.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1965, 
11(3), 252-260.—A new conceptual tool is proposed for 
a clinical definition of neurosis. Meaning is causal, 
referential and empathic; the latter 2 types are impor- 
tant in communication. Language is defined as the 
global instrument in communication without being 
assimilated by it. Verbal and nonverbal languages are 
distinguished. (48 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

2841. Geldard, Frank A. (Ed.) Communication 
processes: Proceedings of a symposium held in Washing- 
ton, 1963. NYC: Macmillan Co., 1965. x, 299 p. 
$14.00.—Volume 4 of the NATO Conference Series. 

2842. Gollob, Harry F. (Yale U.) A combined 
additive and multiplicative model of word combination in 
sentences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2311. 

2843. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U.) Be- 
havior change following a persuasive communication. 
Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 370-391.—Attempts 
to reconcile theoretically contradictory findings re- 
ported by Festinger. It is asserted that belief and 
behavior are related to the comparative importance of 
vocabulary and current events problems. The reported 
experiment explicitly attempts to take into account the 
influence of E. “When a persuasive communication 
causes a change in belief, will behavior relevant to the 
belief also change? Past studies directly relevant to this 
problem have failed to obtain such behavior change. Ss 
were children (M and F) in Grades 7, 8, and 9. The Ist 
3 studies in the present series did succeed, however, in 
obtaining behavior change following a communication. 
The 4th experiment offers a reconciliation for these 
contradictory findings by showing that the pattern of 
belief change with no behavior change occurred only in 
Ss who, before the communication, committed them- 
selves to a position opposing it.” This last point is 
offered as a modification of Festinger's position that 
“persuasive communications are normally not enough 
to induce behavior change.” —D. G. Appley. 


Psycholinguistics 


2844. Borude, R. R., & Pandit, R. V. (Govt. Arts & 
Sciences Coll., Aurangabad, India) Association values 
of Devanagari non-sense syllables. Indian Psychological 
Review, 1965, 2(1), 31-40.—An original "mo, to find 
the association value of 400 nonsense syllables in 
Devanagari script, using Glaze's technique, using 70 
female and 30 male Ss. From the percentages of 
responses for each syllable, its association value was 
computed, as well as correlation and reliability indices. 
Very high correlations were found between the sexes 
and the language groups. Reliability indices were also 
high.—Journal summary. 

2845. Kean, John M., & Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Kent 
State U.) Grammar signals and assignment of words to 
parts of speech among young children: Ап exploration. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(4), 323-326.—'"Syntactic cuing in inference of 
meaning was studied among 20 children each in 
kindergarten, 2nd, and 4th grades. 3 count nouns and 3 
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transitive verbs (actual words in infrequent use) were 
presented in sentences and Ss guessed the meaning of 
each word, Responses were classified by parts-of-speech 
as either homogeneous or heterogeneous, and homo- 
geneous responses were interpreted as an indication of 
syntactic cuing. Significant part-of-speech by grade and ` 
grade by sex interactions were found and, in addition, 
an almost significant interaction was found between 
part-of-speech and sex. In general, the syntactic cuing 
concept seemed to be supported."—Journal abstract. 

2846. Markel, Norman N. (U. Florida) The reliabil- 
ity of coding paralanguage: Pitch, loudness, and tempo. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(4), 306-308.—''Previous investigators had suggested 
that reliable paralinguistic coding might be accom- 
plished through the use of rating scales. The present 
study investigated the reliability of rating paralinguistic 
pitch, loudness, and tempo. The results indicated high 
inter-rater and test-retest reliabilities. High inter-rater 
reliability was also obtained from judges with no 
previous specialized training.” —Journal abstract. 

2847. Taylor, Insup K., & Taylor, Maurice 
M, (Lakeshore Psychiat. Hosp., New Toronto, Can- 
ada) Another look at phonetic symbolism. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1965, 64(6), 413-427.—Various possible mean- 
ings of “phonetic symbolism” are discussed. Phonetic 
symbolism is distinguised from onomatopoeia. “Ele- 
mental” and "structural" phonetic symbolism are 
defined. Elemental phonetic symbolism is discussed in 
terms of 7 hierarchically arranged questions which 
define "subjective" phonetic symbolism (that detected 
by Os) and "objective" phonetic symbolism (over- 
representation of particular sounds in words of partic- 
ular connotations in natural languages). Experimental 
and empirical evidence relevant to each question are 
discussed, and it is concluded that both subjective and 
objective elemental phonetic symbolism are real 
phenomena, but that the patterns of symbolism are 
unrelated in historically unrelated languages. The feed- 
back theory of phonetic symbolism (Taylor) is con- 
sidered in greater detail than heretofore, (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Semantic Indices 


2848. Greenberg, Bradley S. (Michigan State U.) 
Television for children: Dimensions of communicator and 
audience perceptions. Audiovisual Communication Re- 
view, 1965, 13(4), 385-396,— Principal axis factor anal- 
yses of semantic differential ratings of hr children's 
program by children and by professional program staff 
resulted in different factor patterns. "For the child, the 
world is...good or bad...hard or easy.” For the 
professional programer, the structure “revolves around 
program style, the building of program interest, and 

... general quality of the programing."—R. E. Schutz. 


Mass Media 


2849. Berelson, Bernard, & Janowitz, Morris. Read- 
er in pyblic opinion and communication. (2nd ed.) NYC: 
Free Press, 1966. 788 p. $8.95. 

2850. Lyle, Jack. Attitude measurement in com- 
munication research. Journalism Quarterly, 1965, 42(4), 
606-614.—Reviews research during the past 10 yr. on 
attitudes toward mass media and the influence of mass 
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media on attitudes and the communication process. 
—M. D. Franzoni. б 

2851. Troldahl, Verling C. Studies of consumption of 
mass media content. Journalism Quarterly, 1965, 42(4), 
596-603.—The consumption of media content and 
elicited meaning were studied. It was found that 88% of 
the population Ist became aware of a major news event 
through the mass media, principally the electronic 
media. Face-to-face communication and newspapers 
tended to be supplementary media, except in the case of 
extremely traumatic events. Further research is sug- 
gested, particularly in the area of elicited meaning. (3 
р. bibliog.)—M. D. Franzoni. 


AESTHETICS 


2852. Child, Irvin L. (Yale U.) Personality cor- 
relates of esthetic judgment in college students. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(3), 476-511.—138 university paid 
male volunteers were tested for 6 hr. and interviewed 
for 1. The measure of esthetic judgment was S's score 
on choosing the “correct” slide in 120 pairs of slides of 
works of art, i.e., correct according to a group of 
"experts." Attempts were made to measure background 
in art, skill in perception of visual form, and finding 
human meaning in ambiguous stimuli. Also used were 
questionnaire measures of cognitive style, e.g., tolerance 
of complexity. Other variables that later showed posi- 
tive correlation with esthetic judgment included verbal 
aptitude and several measures of visual preferences. 
Although some findings which would make a more 
consistent picture are not significant, "the results 
obtained are impressive. . . . Of special importance is the 
general pattern into which a number of findings fall, 
suggesting that good esthetic judgment is in large 
measure an outcome of a general cognitive approach to 
the world, an approach involving search for complex 
and novel experience,” —D. G. Appley. 

2853. Lissa, Zofia. (U. Warsaw, Poland) On the 
evolution of musical perception. Journal of Aesthetics & 
Art Criticism, 1965, 24(2), 273-286.— P. R. Farnsworth. 

2854. Pasto, Tarmo A. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Notes on the space-frame experience in art. Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1965, 24(2), 303-307. 
— “Meaning in visual art is a total perceptual-motor 
awareness whereby experienced material is, through 
visually triggered physio-neural processes, related to 
one's own body schema." Physio-neural processes are 
identified with Jungian (cosmic) mechanisms.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

2855. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) Et cetera: 
Linguistics of fine arts. Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 16-23. 
—It is proposed that systematic studies of arts and 
artistic behaviors will be facilitated by interpreting arts 
as а symbolic system of communication. Psychological 
investigation should therefore cover 3 aspects of this 
system: syntactics, semantics, and pragmatics. In syn- 
tactics, the study of signs and their interrelationships 
will essentially take the form of analysis of skill learning 
and information processing in arts. In semantics, the 
relationships between signs and their désignata will be 
studied in terms of learning of abstract concepts of art 
and of symbolization. Finally, in pragmatics, the 
relationships between signs and their users will be 
investigated. Personal reactions and feelings will be 
studied in both participant and spectator forms of 

involvement in arts.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY 


2856. Chand, Shamsher. (Government Coll., Dhar- 
mashala, India) Personality and culture. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 
1-7.—Personality is unique and dynamic, it changes, it 
has a basic continuity and a social reference, and has 
both stimulus and response aspects. All human groups, 
whether primitive or modern, have their own culture 
which in the long run directly or indirectly determines 
the attitude and personality traits of the individuals of 
that group.— U. Pareek. 

2857. Ganzhorn, Betty. (Ball State U.) The charac- 
ter assassin as a student leader. Personnel! & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 44(2), 126-129.—Pathological motives 
for power may stem from power-oriented personality 
with a conflicting dependency need: exaggerated love- 
dependent need conflicts with need to be so powerful 
that none dare attack. Etiological factors include early 
experiences of fear and humiliation, repressed hostility, 
and a determination to dominate others, This type of 
student leader resorts to character assassin techniques. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

2858. Herron, E. Wayne. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Personality factors associated with the acquisition 
of the conditioned eyelid response. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1965, 2(5), 775-777.— The 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) was administered 
to 16 Ss who did not acquire the eyelid conditioned 
response (CR), and to 16 matched Ss who did acquire 
the CR. Results showed that HIT Anxiety and HIT 
Integration scores were significantly higher for those Ss 
who acquired the CR. These results extend to a 
projective measure of anxiety the previous research 
showing conditionability to be related to paper-and- 
pencil measures of anxiety. The relationship of HIT 
Integration to conditionability was interpreted as 
further evidence that cognitive factors are relevant in 
the eyelid conditioning situation.—Journal abstract. 

2859. Howarth, E. Headache, personality, and stress. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111481), 1193- 
1197.—In a group of 72 patients referred to a neuro- 
logical clinic but having no evidence of organic disease, 
68%, were found to have anxiety and obsessional traits 
typical of insecure personality. Environmental stress 
was a factor for 54% having a somewhat better 
prognosis than did the others. No abnormal personality 
traits were found in 21% of the patients.—W. L. 

Wilkins. 

2860. Kellner, Harold N. (Clark U.) A theoretical 
and experimental investigation of the relationship between 
some aspects of cognitive functioning and psychological 
defense. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2312-2313. 

2861. Loomba, Ram M. Towards a psychology 
centered on the concept of personality levels. Research 
Journal of Psychology & Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 
20-37.—A personality level may be designated by the 
kind of cognitive awareness that is characteristic of it. 
Some personality levels, therefore, may be broadly 
designated as levels of sensation, paranormal awareness, 
religious experience, and aesthetic experience.— U. 
Pareek. 

2862. Minuchin, Patricia P. (Yale U.) The relation 
between aggressive fantasy and overt behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2324. 

„2863. Mittal, V. К. (Meerut Coll., India) Person- 
ality differences among conservative and progressive 
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ladies. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social 
Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 124-128.—A study of 50 women 
showed a positive relationship between conservatism 
and neuroticism, a negative relationship between con- 
servatism and self-sufficiency, a positive relationship 
between conservatism and introversion, and a negative 
relationship between conservatism and dominance. In 
brief, the conservative women, when compared to the 
progressive ones, were found to be introverted, lacking 
self-sufficiency, submissive, and displaying clear-cut 
neurotic trends.—U. Pareek. 

2864. Otto, H. A., & Griffiths, A. C. Personality 
strength concepts in the professions. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1965, 39(4), 632-645.—Usable responses were 
received from 22 social workers, 20 psychologists, and 
13 psychiatrists. "There is evidence of a general lack of 
agreement between the professions as to what con- 
stitutes ego strengths or personality strengths. A 
comprehensive well-articulated frame of reference based 
on research has not as yet been developed but could 
make a significant contribution to treatment as well as 
to research programs.”’—D. Prager. 

2865. Parikh, B. A. (M.T.B. Coll., Surat, In- 
dia) Study of personality: A psycho-cultural approach. 
Research Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, 
2(1), 8-19.—There are 2 approaches to personality, 
individualistic and culturistic. An effort must be made 
to balance these, and to find an approach which 
correlates individuality with culture. That is, an 
approach which can explain individual differences as 
well as uniformity in the behavior of people. That is the 
task of social psychology which stands mid-way be- 
‘tween general psychology and sociology-anthropology. 
—U. Pareek. 

2866. Sesman, Myrna J. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Equivalence range and differentiation of perceptual 
space as a function of self evaluation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2327-2328. 

2867. Sharma, Ram N. (Meerut Coll., India) Hu- 
man personality: Determinants and dynamism. Research 
Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, X(1), 
159-166.—Man's Aitte depends on the че of 
various determinants of his personality to achieve an 
integrated and creative person. Its primary condition is 
the growth of a culture where spiritual freedom may 
lead to maximum release of creativity in human 
personality. It involves wise utilization of biological, 
physical, social, and cultural determinants for full 
development.—U. Pareek. 

2868. Warren, Jonathan R. (College Student Person- 
nel Inst, Claremont, Calif.) Birth order and social 
behavior. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(1), 38-49. 
— Recent research of Schachter has redirected a long- 
standing interest in physiological, psychological, and 
sociological correlates of order of birth to affiliative or 
withdrawal tendencies as birth-order correlates. The 
most firmly established and persistent finding relative to 
birth order shows an overproportion of Ist-born 
children in college. Substantial evidence also exists 
showing (1) Ist-born to be more susceptible than later 
born to social pressure and (2) Ist-born women, when 
apprehensive, to be more strongly attracted than 
later-born women to the company of others. Studies 
relating birth order to conformity or dependence, 
delinquency, alcoholism, and schizophrenia as well as 
college attendance and affiliative behavior are re- 
viewed. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


2869. Bhatnagar, R. P. A comparative study of 
personality characteristics of bright and dull students of 
class 11. Education & Psychology Review, 1965, 5, 
113-117.—EPPS (Hindi) was given to 2 groups of 
bright and dull students. The results showed that boys 
of inferior intelligence tend to be dependent on others 
and seem to have a strong tendency to show off. Bright 
boys and girls appear to be self-sufficient and show 
comparatively greater need for autonomy. Bright girls 
as compared to dull girls show higher scores on need for 
aggression and affiliation.—U. Pareek. 

2870. Farber, Bernard. (U. Illinois) Social class and 
intelligence. Social Forces, 1965, -44(2), 215-225.—A 
procedure is presented for identifying possible inter- 
action effects of factors in distributions of intelligence 
test scores through the construction of analogs to the 
development of intelligence. The procedure is based on 
the Pascal triangle for generating coefficients in the 
binomial distribution, but incorporates a technique for 
modifying coefficients. The most adequate analog is | 
which produces coefficients identical to an empirical 
distribution while requiring the fewest modifications of 
elements in the Pascal triangle, The procedure was 
applied to IQ test data reported by Burt on London 
school children. In general, the analogs for these data 
suggest different effects of social class on intellectual 
development at the upper and lower IQ ranges. 
—Journal abstract. 

2871. Long, Barbara H., & Henderson, Edmund 
Н. (Goucher Coll.) Originality, reading, and arith- 
metic. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 553-554, 
—Reading and arithmetic scores from the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills were examined for 60 high- and low-original 
(Torrance’s Parallel Lines Test) 5th and 6th graders of 
both sexes. Analysis of variance revealed an effect for 
1Q (Otis) (p = .001) and an interaction between origin- 
ality, reading and arithmetic (p = .025).—Journal 
abstract. 

2872. Majumdar, Р. К. Wechsler-Bellevue Adult” 
Intelligence Scale in a foreign language. Council of Social 
& Psychological Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1964, No. 
3, 11-16.—The findings confirmed the hypothesis that 
to develop a culture-free intelligence test for inter- 
national use is next to impossible.—J. A. Lucker, 

2873. Pascual-Leone, Juan, (U. Geneva, Switzer- 
land) Las relaciones entre la afectividad y la inteligencia 
segun J. Piaget, expuestas desde una perspectiva organ- 
icista (Goldstein). [The relationship between affectivity 
and intelligence according to J. Piaget, expounded from 
an organic perspective (Goldstein). Revista de Psi- 
cologia General y Aplicada, 1963, 18(70), 1107-1127.—J. 
S. Braun. 

2874. Shaw, Dale J. (State Hosp., Jamestown, N. 
D.) Sexual bias in the WAIS. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 590-591.— The WAIS pro- 
tocols of 50 male and 50 female college students were 
analyzed for differential subtest performance. Although 
no significant differences were found for education, age, 
or Verbal, Performance, or Full Scale IQ, males were 
found to be highly superior on the Information, 
Arithmetic, Block Design, and Picture Arrangement 
subtests. Females were markedly superior on the Digit 
Symbol subtest. Wechsler's M-F score was calculated 
for each group and was found to differentiate the sexes 
better than any single subtest. The results suggest the 
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presence of sexual bias in the WAIS even when age, 
education, IQ, and experience are held fairly constant. 
‚ —Journal abstract. 

2875. Taylor, James B. (Menninger Found., To- 
eka, Kan.) The Bender Gestalt as a measure of 
intelligence and adjustment in the lower intellectual range. 

Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 595. 

2876. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) Effects of 
restriction of range and test unreliability on correlation 
between measures of intelligence and creative thinking. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 
300-305.—The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, 
Level 3, Form A, and the Minnesota Tests of Creative 
Thinking were given to groups of 461 and 827 5th-grade 
American children. Ss were divided into 4 groups, 
according to IQ range: below 90, 91-110, 111-130, and 
above 130. Linear correlations between IQ and creativ- 
ity score for the whole population and for the sub- 
groups gave few significant coefficients. Corrections for 
explicit selection and for unreliability of the creativity 
measures indicated that the “true” correlation might be 
as high as 88. Consistent decrease in size of the 
correlation as the level of IQ of the subgroups became 
higher supports the idea that, beyond a certain mini- 
mum level of intelligence, greater intelligence does not 
guarantee a corresponding increase in creativity. Results 
do not, however, support the view that creativity is an 
entity independent of other facets of human intel- 
lect. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CREATIVITY 


2877. Bednar, Richard L., & Parker, Clyde A. The 
creative development and growth of exceptional college 
students. Journal of Educational Ayer: a 1965, 59(3), 
133-136.—“Тһе purpose of this study was to determine 
if students enrolled in the honors program at Brigham 
Young University were significantly more creative than 
similar students not enrolled in the honors program. 
2А sample of 38 freshmen, 31 sophomores, and 20 
juniors from the honors program and their matched 
pairs were administered 3 of Guilford's creativity tests 
that measured 4 factors of creativity. ..." In accordance 
with the results of this study, the following conclusion 
was made: creativity did not seem to be associated with 
the honors program and showed no significant change 
during the Ist 3 yr. of college.—W. А. Koppe. 

2878. Jackson, Philip W., & Messick, Samuel. (U. 
Chicago) The person, the product, and the response: 
Conceptual problems in the assessment of creativity. 
Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 309-329.— Develops 
a summary schema for evaluating creativity in the 
creator and in the beholder. Both response properties 
and aesthetic responses are related to a common set of 4 
judgmental standards: norms, context, constraints, and 
summary powers. The corresponding response proper- 
ties for these judgmental standards are: unusualness, 
appropriateness, transformation, and condensation. The 
corresponding aesthetic responses are: surprise, satis- 
faction, stimulation, and savoring. In addition, personal 
qualities and predisposing cognitive styles for these 4 
response properties are suggested. The corresponding 
styles are described as: tolerance of incongruity, analytic 
and intuitive, openminded, and reflective and spontane- 
ous; the corresponding personal qualities are: original, 
sensitive, flexible, and poetic.—D. G. Appley. 

2879. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Hosp. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) Hypnosis and creativity. Gifted Child Quar- 
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terly, 1965, 9(3), 149-155.—Altered states of conscious- 
ness may foster creativity because the creative act is 
basically preverbal and unconscious in origin. Support 
for this position comes from studies involving the 
hypnotizability of children, cognitive activity without 
awareness, selective attentiveness under hypnosis, 
combined hypnosis and LSD sessions, and time distor- 
tion, It is concluded that additional research is needed 
before conclusive statements can be made.—Author 
abstract. 

2880. Mackler, Bernard, & Spotts, James V. Char- 
acteristics of responses to tests of creativity: A second 
look. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 595-599, 
—This study sheds light on the controversy concerning 
measurement of creativity, that is, Guilford's trait 
approach versus Torrance's emphasis on the person 
involved in a creative process. Previous work with coed 
undergraduates supporting Torrance was substantiated 
by the present investigation using male undergraduates. 
—Journal abstract. 

2881. Maddi, Salvatore R. (U. Chicago) Motiva- 
tional aspects of creativity. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(3), 330-347.—Criticizes theories of creativity which 
suggest that restrictive environments and/or states of 
strong frustration work against creativity. Among 
present motivational schema, Maddi chooses a plural- 
istic approach-type theory, adding that | ora particular 
set of distinguishing motives should be postulated which 
would be the same for all creative people. He suggests 
motives: need for quality and need for novelty. These 
needs plus appropriate talents will lead to creativity. 
Experimental data is presented to support the novelty- 
of-productions part of the theory. In particular, 3 
multi-variate studies using 4 pictures in a TAT-type task 
to collect imaginative productions from 60-87 males are 
reported, as are some correlates of novelty-of- 
productions. The modest magnitude of the correlations 
are defended on the basis that “need for novelty is only 
1 of the many necessary factors in the production of 
creative acts."— D. G. Appley. 

2882. Mayne, Alan J. (Archer's Ct., Hastings, 
Sussex, England) Creativity, psi and human personality. 
Research Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 1965, 
2(1), 50-59.—In terms of the 3-level model of the 
human mind, the processes of creative thought can be 
broadly classified into extensive manipulation and 
transformation of ideas by the subconscious mind 
working on problems submitted to it by the conscious 
mind; creativity can be increased through creative 
strategies, working intuitions, dreams, use of drugs, 
discussions, and psychic techniques. Several research 
proposals are suggested.—U. Pareek. 

2883. Wahl, Marcelle. (1 Scheffer, Paris 16, 
France) Création picturale et ordre cérébral. [Pictorial 
creation and cerebral order.] Paris, France: Éditions 
Ditis, 1965. 264 p. 65 F. 

2884. Wallach, Michael A., & Kogan, Nathan. 
(Duke U.) A new look at the creativity-intelligence 
distinction. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 348-369. 
—A critical review of earlier studies differentiating 
creativity and intelligence. 151 Sth-grade children were 
tested individually, using no time limits and a nontest 
atmosphere. 2 Es measured “total number of associ- 
ates” and “uniqueness of associates” for 5 conditions, 
€.g., uses of objects. Average г for the 10 creativity 
measures was .4, for 10 intelligence measures .5, and 
between creativity and intelligence .1. Each child was 
then located with respect to intelligence and creativity, 
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leading to 4 groups above and below the median for 
each sex. Correlates of these 2 modes of thinking were 
found “їп such areas as observable social and achieve- 
ment-relevant behaviors, ways of forming concepts, 
physiognomic sensitivities, and self-described levels of 
general anxiety and test anxiety."—D. G. Appley. 

2885. Yamamoto, Kaoru, & Genovese, Caroline 
T. (U. Iowa) Creativity and norm conformity in fifth 
Lege children. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(4), 257- 

58. 

2886. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) Research fron- 
tier: ‘‘Creativity’’: A blind man's re on the elephant. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 428.—An 
analysis of the literature points out that the present 
“confused abundance" in the study of creativity is a 
result of: (1) the different points of departure in the 
definition of creativity, (2) the differences in assump- 
tions and presuppositions, and, (3) the differences in 
research strategies among and within groups of workers 
of different orientations. Divergences in frame of 
reference and in form of communication add to the 
difficulty of integrating man's knowledge about his 
uniquely human behavior, namely, creativity. (95 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


2887. Anderson, Norman H., & Lampel, Anita 
K. (U. California, San Diego) Effect of context on 
ratings of personality traits. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 
3(10), 433-434.—Ss rated 1 personality trait in the 
context of 2 other traits, With ordinary judgment 
instructions, no context effect was found, But if the set 
of traits was said to describe a person, the rating of the 
test trait was displaced toward the value of the context. 
This: positive context effect cannot be explained in 
perceptual assimilation-contrast terms because of the 
lack of effect with ordinary judgment instructions. 
Other interpretations are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2888. Baker, Frank. (Northwestern U.) The sense of 
identity: Measurement and an examination of correlates. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2317-2318. 

2889, Balasny, Aaron. (U. Massachusetts) Scholas- 
tic achievement as a function of selected indices of ego 
identity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2318. 

2890. Black, Michael S. The development of person- 
ality factors in children and adolescents. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 761-185.—The 
factor structure of personality as a function of age was 
investigated through the use of teacher ratings on 51 
personality trait scales of 100 students at 7 grade levels. 
2 factors were extracted: general adjustment and intro- 
version-extroversion, and "no evidence of systematic 
changes in the factor structure of personality, as а 
function of age, was found.” —W. Coleman. 

2891. Brown, Robert A. (U. Texas Southwestern 
Med. Sch.) Work decrement, kinesthetic aftereffect, and 
personality. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1965, 2(6), 868-872.—A motor performance and a 
kinesthetic figural aftereffect task were administered to 
134 college students, and scores reflecting the buildup 
and dissipation of reactive inhibition were derived. In 
order to evaluate Eysenck’s theory of introversion- 
extraversion, these scores were correlated among 
themselves and with measures of anxiety, hysteria, 
psychasthenia, extraversion, and neuroticism. In addi- 
tion, groups defined as inhibitory (fast buildup and slow 
dissipation of inhibition) or excitatory (slow buildup 
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and fast dissipation) were compared with respect to 
personality scale scores. The findings suggested a slight 
relationship between performances on the 2 tasks, but 
relations found between inhibition and personality lent 
no support to Eysenck's theory.—Journal abstract. 

2892. Budoff, Milton, & Vacchiano, Ralph B. (Tufts 
U. Med. Sch.) Developmental study of ambiguity level in 
picture-story stimuli. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 465-472,— Previous 
research has shown that moderate ambiguity of mean- 
ing in pictures composing a TAT-type series results in 
maximum productivity with adults. Ss, 5 and 12 yr. old, 
and of average and above-average intelligence, were 
used to study the relevance of ambiguity of picture 
design with children. Highly structured, high emotion 
pictures evoked greater response productivity from the 
older sample. By contrast, the younger children 
responded more productively to the ambiguous series of 
pons A structured positive affect picture elicited the 
least productive stories in both age groups when 
compared with negative affect and ambiguous stim- 
uli, (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2893. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) Some deeper 
significances of the rer турі for the practicing psy- 
chologist. Personnel & idance Journal, 1965, 44(2), 
160-166.—Recent discussion on use of the computer in 
testing has been concerned with more rapid scoring, 
better recording, and such advances as Eber's program- 
ming of the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire. 
Computer use can assume a deeper significance in (1) 
exposing faulty implicit assumptions and procedures in 
diagnosis and treatment, and (2) making available for 
the individual case stored psychological experience and 
the rapid derivation of results of complex prediction 
bcyond the resources of the individual practitioner.—R. 
J. Baldauf. ku 

2894. Colon, Fernando. (Michigan State U.) A study 
of response to achromatic and chromatic stimuli. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 571-576.— Tests 
the hypothesis that responses to chromatic stimuli are 
more effective in discriminating groups from each other 
than are responses to achromatic stimuli. The rationale 
for the study was based upon Shapiro's view that 
various types of response to color reflect different levels 
of psychological and perceptual organization. The 
MMPI was used to select 3 groups of 15 male college Ss 
to represent 3 different levels of psychological and 
perceptual organization. These Ss were asked to re- 
spond to 2 achromatic and 2 chromatic stimuli under 2 

ifferent experimental conditions. It was found that the 
chromatic stimuli were not more effective than the 
achromatic stimuli in differentiating the groups used in 
this study. However, the data evinced a progressive 
increase of capacity to delay and increase of capacity to 
respond differentially to different stimuli across groups. 
It is concluded that further research that utilizes 
Shapiro's rationale is indicated, (15 ref.)—Journal. 
abstract. 

2895. Corah, Norman L. (Washington U.) Differ- 
entiation in children and parents. Journal of Personality, 
1965, 33(2), 300-308.—Extends the research of Witkin 
et al., on psychological differentiation in relation to 

rceptual and cognitive functions to include girls and 
Fathers. 30 boys and 30 girls, ages 8-11, of superior 
verbal intelligence were studied in relation to their 
middle-to-upper-middle-class parents whose mean 
verbal intelligence was slightly above average (as 
measured by the Ammons’ Full Range Picture Vocabu- 
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lary Test). The Embedded Figures and Draw-A-Person 
tests were used as measures of differentiation. АП of the 
correlations between measures of differentiation and IQ 
are in the expected direction. The non-significant results 
are consistent with Witkin. The results for the other 


groups are consistent with Powell's data (1964), con- . 


rming the importance of assessing and controlling for 

verbal intelligence. The child's level of differentiation 
tends to be more consistent with the opposite-sexed 
arent, rather than the mother being responsible for 
Both sexes (as per Witkin).—D. G. Appley. 

2896. Cruse, Daniel B. (U. Miami) Some relations 
between minimal content, acquiescent-dissentient, and 
social desirability scales. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 112-119.—68 Ss were adminis- 
tered 5 scales: a complete nonsense scale, a partial 
nonsense scale, K scored for social desirability (SD), a 
40-item SD scale, and Edwards’ 39-item SD scale. Both 
minimal content scales were highly reliable and inter- 
correlated, showing a consistent response tendency; the 
SD scales were significantly correlated, showing another 
consistent response tendency; the minimal content 
response scales were not significantly related to SD 
scales, showing the influence of meaningful content. In 
a 2nd study, 150 Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 5 
groups. All groups took 4 scales: a partial nonsense 
scale, A, R, and the 39-item SD from the MMPI. The 
Sth scale was different for each group and was 
composed of 0, 25, 50, 75, or 100% neutral SD items. 
Changes in the percentage of neutral SD items from 
0-100 for the 5 scales was associated with a decrease in 
the mean SD scores, a decrease in Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 21 coefficients based on SD keying, and a 
decrease in the magnitude of correlations with SD 
relevant scales. Acquiescence scales and indexes tended 
to show changes opposite to SD scales as the percentage 
of neutral items in scales increased. The partial non- 
sense scale was highly reliable and not generally 
correlated with SD-keyed scales. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2897. Diamond, Victor D. (U. Georgia) Personality 
jen handwriting. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 

2898. Digman, John M. (U. Hawaii) Child behavior 
ratings: Further evidence of a multiple-factor model of 
child personality. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(3), 787-799.—Using unpublished per- 
sonality ratings obtained by Peterson and Cattell for 80 
nursery school children, a factor analysis was conduc- 
ted. The following 8 factors were extracted: friendliness, 
assertiveness, dominance, surgency, competence, con- 
ventional, relational security, and compliance. Observa- 
lions are made on the use, of behavior ratings in 
personality assessment.—W. Coleman. 

2899, Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) Mea- 
surement of individual differences in ratings of social 
desirability and in the tendency to give socially desirable 
responses. Journal of Experimental Research in Person- 
ality, 1965, 1(2), 91-98.—Individual ratings of social 
desirability (IRSD) of 176 statements obtained from 103 
females and 105 males were correlated with the 
normative social desirability scale values (SDSVs) based 
upon the ratings of an independent group of judges. 
The mean correlations were .82 and .79 for females and 
males, respectively. The IRSD were intercorrelated and 
factor analyzed. With but few exceptions, the individual 
Ss had high loadings on the Ist principal factor. 2 
proposed measures of individual differences in the 
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tendency to give socially desirable responses, individual 
rates of social desirability responding and individual 
point-biserial coefficients based upon the same set of 
176 statements, were found to correlate .98 and .96 for 
females and males, respectively. Individual differences 
in the correlations between IRSD and the SDSVs of the 
176 statements were found to be only slightly related to 
individual differences in the tendency to give socially 
desirable responses. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2900. Fitzhugh, Loren C., Fitzhugh, Kathleen B., & 
Reitan, Ralph M. Adaptive abilities and intellectual 
functioning of hospitalized alcoholics: Further consider- 
ations. Quarterly Journal of Studies pn Alcohol, 1965, 
26(3), 402-411.—35 male alcoholic Ss, matched on age, 
education, race, and handedness with 35 brain-damaged 
and 35 control Ss were compared on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, several measures of adaptive 
ability including 7 Halstead neuropsychological indica- 
tors, and the Trail Making Test. АП scores were 
converted to normalized T-scores, and mean difference 
scores were tested for significance. The results generally 
supported an earlier report that the alcoholics did not 
difer significantly from controls on psychometric 
intelligence, but performed significantly less well than 
controls on several measures of adaptive ability and 
performed as poorly as the brain-damaged on speech- 
sounds perception and on the Halstead Category Test, a 
measure of abstracting or immediate adaptive ability. 
—Journal summary. 

2901. Goldman, Irwin J. (Columbia U.) Acceptance 
of Sc scale statements by visual art students. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 819-828. 
— Visual art students were compared to a matched 
group of 44 non-art students on 6 measures. “The visual 
art students tended to affirm Stimulus component (Sc) 
statements when forced to choose between 2 socially 
undesirable, pathology-connoting self-descriptions. 
They did not tend to affirm Sc statements in the Yes-No 
format. It was concluded that the visual art group 
tended to accept the self-descriptive content of the Sc 
statements, apart from social desirability tendency." 
—W. Coleman. 

2902. Grosfeld, J. A., & Heydendael, P. H. Begrips- 
validiteit als middel tot controle op dubieuze psycho- 
diagnostische hulpmiddelen: Geillustreed aan de Luscher- 
Snel Test. [Construct validity research as a way to 
control and clarify questionable psychodiagnostic 
instruments: Illustrated by means of the Luscher-Quick 
Test.] Gawein, 1965, 14(1), 20-57.—The Luscher Test 
assumes that color-preferences can be used as psy- 
chodiagnostic measurements. The validity of the test 
was measured by the responses of 257 normal primary 
school children. These color-preferences were correlated 
with the socioeconomic status, intelligence and Ror- 
schach variables of the Ss. Of the 26 hypotheses to be 
tested, 15 were only partially “accepted.” There was a 
slight correlation between some of the Rorschach 
variables and the color-preferences. It was found that 
color-preferences change with age and experience.—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

2903. Horn, John L., & Cattell, Raymond B. (U. 
Denver) Vehicles, ipsatization, and the multiple-method 
measurement of motivation. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 19(4), 265-279.—Outlines the somewhat 
contrasting aims of procedures directed at the attain- 
ment of high internal-consistency reliability and those 
aimed principally at maximizing validity. Diversity of 
measuring devices and ipsatization are directed towards 
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reducing systematic vehicle influences, e.g., response 
sets. Use of the objective test principle in personality 
assessment introduces disturbing influences from 
vehicles, particularly in the measurement of motivation. 
Procedures for removing vehicle influences are de- 
scribed and compared. (53 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2904. Howard, Kenneth L, & Diesenhaus, Herman 
L. (Inst, Juvenile Res., Chicago, Ill.) Personality cor- 
relates of change-seeking behavior. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(2), 655-664.—60 hospitalized patients 
(30 psychiatric and 30 medical) completed 3 forms of 
the Maze Test at /-hr intervals, while answering the 16 
PF personality questionnaire. 2 of the maze forms 
appeared to be reliable alternate measures of stimulus- 
seeking behavior. Correlations of these 2 forms and the 
16, PF indicated that (for hospitalized male patients) 
change-seeking is negatively related to the specific 
personality traits of “timidity and guilt proneness” and 
"anxious and high undischarged drive tension" and is 
positively related to the trait “experimental and critical 
nature.” These results are interpreted as empirical 
support at the questionnaire level for theoretical pres- 
entations of change-seeking behavior.—Journal ab- 
straci. ^ 

2905. Jackson, Russell H., & Pedersen, Darhl 
M. (Brigham Young U.) Some correlates of mode of 
conflict resolution in impression formation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 635-644.—The purpose of 
this research was to relate a number of personality and 
cognitive characteristics of the perceiver to the way in 
which an impression is formed from conflicting in- 
formation about an object person. Instruments mea- 
suring 21 variables were administered to 101 Ss. Modes 
of conflict resolution determined from an impression 
formation task which presented 6 disparate and conflict- 
arousing personality traits were categorized as either 
integrated or unintegrated, The correlations of mode of 
conflict resolution with the other variables showed that 
the person who formed an integrated impression was 
most likely to be female; to have a father who had a 
greater amount of education; and to score high on 
construct fluency, thinking introversion, and cognitive 
differentiation, The intercorrelations among the person- 
ality and cognitive variables were also reported. (36 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2906. Kaplan, Martin F., & Eron, Leonard D. (U. 
lowa) Test sophistication and faking in the TAT situ- 
ation. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 498-503.—Investigated the 
effects of conscious altering of response (faking) and 
test sophistication on TAT performance. 36 naive 
undergraduates and 36 TAT-sophisticated graduate 
students and clinicians wrote stories to all 20 TAT cards 
under | of 2 conditions: standard, and instructions to 
"fake" hostility. The 4 groups were then compared by 
Analysis of Variance on a number of quantitative 
response measures. Effects of the 2 experimental ye 
ables, sophistication and faking, varied with the 
response measure, but, in general, faking instet 
led to response changes, and sophisticated Ss performe 
differently than naive ones. Some sex differences were 
also apparent. It was concluded that sophistication 15 а 
factor in how an S fakes, the sophisticated Ss genera Y 
doing a better job. The implications for the e! VE 
stimulus pull were discussed and it was concluded t а 
the pull value of the stimulus is not afecten. y ч 
peripheral response set but is affected by sophistica 
tion. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2907. Kapoor, S. D. (Sri Ram Cent. Industrial 
Relations, New Delhi 5, India) Personality assessment: 
Probing response attitude through a personality question- 
naire. Research Journal of Philosophy & Social Sciences, 
1965, 2(1), 96-104.— The results obtained through the 
2nd-person item-form of the 16 P-F test (where the 
Mescores per factor are considerably larger for the 
"desirable" traits and occupations of high value as 
compared with “I” form of items) indicate the influence 
of the social desirability factor, —U. Pareek. 

2908. Kissel, Stanley. (31 Gibbs St, Rochester, 
N.Y.) A brief note on the relationship between Ror- 
schach Developmental Level and intelligence. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
29(4), 454-455.—Rorschach Developmental Level and 
intelligence were compared, using both an overall DL 
score and a ratio DL score. Overall DL correlated 
significantly with IQ, whereas no significant relationship 
was found between IQ and a number of different ratio 
DL scores. The findings were interpreted as indicatin 
that the lack of relationship between DL and 10 
previously reported in the literature stemmed from 
methodological considerations rather than from any 
inherent lack of relationship between the 2 variables. 
—Journal abstract. 

2909. Kogan, Kate L., & Jackson, Joan K. (U. 
Washington Sch. Med., Seattle) Stress, personality and 
emotional disturbance in wives of alcoholics. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(3), 486-495. 
Selected measures derived from the MMPI responses 
of 26 wives of inactive alcoholics, 50 wives of active 
alcoholics, and 50 wives of nonalcoholics, were 
compared to determine the relationship between per- 
sonality characteristics of wives and their husbands" 
alcoholism. The results indicated a gradient in rates of 

rsonality disturbance: wives of nonalcoholics had the 
lowest rate and wives of actively drinking alcoholics the 
highest; wives of recovered alcoholics were in a midway 

osition, consistent with previous results and with the 
psychosocial hypothesis which takes into account both 
personality and situational variables. (20 ref,)—Jour- 
nal summary. 

2910. Levine, Murray. (Yale U.) A suggestion for 
gaining rapport with children who appear resistant to 
testing. Journal 0j Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 525-528.—A  story-drawing 
technique designed to gain rapport with children who 
appear resistant to testing is described. The technique 
involves the child with the examiner in a question 
answering procedure around the пор of a 
icture the examiner draws for the child. The drawing 
fis intrinsic interest, permitting the examiner to shape 
the set of responding to questions In an enjoyable, 
nonevaluative setting prior to the introduction of test 
materials. The drawing, requiring no artistic skill on the 
part of the examiner, is suitable for children up to about 
S or 9 yr. of age.—Journal abstract. Й 

2911. Light, Carole S., Zax, Melvin, & Gardiner, 
Dwight, H. (U. Rochester) Relationship of age, sex, 
and intelligence level to extreme response style. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 26), 907- 
909.—4 groups of 20 children each at each of 3 grade 
levels (4th, 8th, and 12th) were used as Ss in a study to 
determine the existence of a relationship between аре, 
sex, intelligence, and the tendency to use the extreme 

oints of rating scales excessively. The 4 groups were 
fign IQ males, high IQ females, low IQ males, and low 
IQ females. Ss rated 10 Rorschach inkblots on 15 
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semantic differential scales. Each child was scored for 
the number of extreme (E), intermediate (I), or neutral 
(N) ratings made. Brighter and older Ss made sig- 
nificantly lower E scores and higher I scores. No 
significant differences attributable to sex were found in 
these scores.—Journal abstract. — — et N 

2912. Majláth, György. Uj "szin-forma" vizsgálat, 
elüzetes közlemény. [New "'color-form"' test, preliminary 
publication.) Magyar ишш Szemle, 1963, 20(2), 
:232-241.—А new test to examine personality which also 
gives insight into the structure and dynamics of 
affectivity was developed by the author. The test is 
based on statements of outstanding painters and 
research psychologists. Author sees colors and the form 
as a homogeneous whole and considers the obtained 
color-form combination as “а resonance of the whole 
personality,"—4E. Friedman. 

2913. Miller, Norman; Doob, Anthony; Butler, 
Donald, & Marlowe, David. (Yale U.) The tendency to 
agree: Situational determinants and social desirability. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1965, 
1(2), 78-83.—2 situational determinants of agreement 
were manipulated, apparent “importance to" and 
apparent "expertise of” a person who was supposed to 
have made predictions of Ss’ responses to personality 
test items. Ss who scored high on the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability (SD) scale agreed more when the 
influence source was high in these characteristics. This 
finding supports an interpretation of high SD as 
reflecting a habit of adjusting one's social responses to 
unique environmental demands rather than reflecting a 
gross response tendency toward favorable self-descrip- 
lion. These SD effects were obtained in a multiple 
treatments design which enabled Ss to compare and 
contrast the influence sources simultaneously. In 
another experiment with a single high prestige influence 
source, SD didn't affect agreement. This suggests that a 
design permitting Ss to compare influence sources is 
To for obtaining SD effects.—Journal abstract. 

914. Mueller, William J. (Michigan State U.) 
Need oM and the projection of traits onto parents. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 
63-72.—Ss were 199 male and female college freshmen 
who completed the Activities Index (Al) and the 
semantic. differential (SD). Ss' needs for dependency, 
emotional expressiveness, and intellectual orientation 
on AI were compared with their projections of potency 
and activity on parents. SD data were factor analyzed 
for scores on “Му Mother" and "My Father." Ss were 
also ranked (AI) according to the strength of their 
needs, Comparisons were made between different 
groupings of the projection and need scores. Results 
indicated that Ss' perceptions of strength in both 
parents separated dependent from nondependent Ss 

etter than perceived trait in either parent alone. Father 
was more influential with respect to male needs than 
mother was to female needs. The.factor of activity in 
mothers related to greater male expressiveness and 
higher intellectual orientation. Passivity in fathers 
related to higher female dependency and greater intel- 
lectual orientation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2915. Murstein, Bernard L, & Easter, Lawrence 
V. (Connecticut Coll.) The role of achievement motive, 
anxiety, stimulus, and expectancy, on achievement moti- 
vation in arithmetic and thematic tests. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
29(4), 491-497.—Atkinson's theory of motivation to 

achieve in a risk-taking situation was studied for a 
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sample of college men. The independent variables were 
чете ан: More: anxiety, TAT stimulus-pull for 
achievement and probability of success in an arithmetic 
task. The criteria were performance on an arithmetic 
task and manifestation of n-Ach on the TAT. Results 
supported the use of the TAT but not the arithmetic 
task as a measure of achievement motivation, and are 
consistent with earlier studies, The failure of the 
arithmetic measure was interpreted as due to its 
confounding of motivation and ability. The importance 
of the TAT stimulus for Ss who are highly motivated 
was reflected in the particular sensitivity of cards highly 
structured for Scent to n-Ach, (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. - 

2916. Peabody, Dean. (Swarthmore Coll.) Authori- 
tarianism scales and response bias. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1966, 65(1), 11-23.—Scales of authoritarianism 
differ from other self-report measures like the MMPI in 
ways that make them particularly susceptible to agree- 
ment response bias: (1) depending particularly on item 
content in relation to a theoretical syndrome; (2) using 
ambiguous items; (3) scoring all items in | direction. 
Fittingly, evidence now indicates that response bias is a 
major factor on authoritarian scales and not on the 
MMPI. This evidence can be maintained against the 
counterproposals of Rokeach and Samelson. Support is 
reiterated for interpreting (1) response bias not mechan- 
ically but as a response tendency when the S is 
uncertain; (2) high authoritarianism scale scores as 
representing simple-mindedness more than authoritar- 
ian ideologies. The latter interpretation is supported not 
only for college students but even more from survey 
data for the general population. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2917. Pinillos, Jose L. (U. Valencia, Spain) Analisis 
de la escala *F' en una muestra española: Estudio 
comparativo. [Analysis of the “Е” Scale in a Spanish 
sample: A comparative study.] Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1963, 18(70), 1155-1174.—Ob- 
jectives were to analyze the empirical structure of the 
"F" Scale when applied to a Spanish sample, to 
compare the Spanish sample results with those of other 
cultural groups, and to relate the Spanish results to 
education, intelligence and age. 231 Ss were given a 
Spanish version of the scale. Factor analysis extracted 
the following traits: authoritarianism, authoritative 
aggressiveness, submissiveness, conformity, cynicism, 
paranoid attitude, and impulsivity.—J. S. Braun. 

2918. Purinton, Dawn E. (U. Nebraska) The effect 
of item familiarity on self-concept sorts. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2325. 

2919. Sappenfield, Bert R. (U. Montana) Test of a 
Szondi assumption by means of M-F photographs. 
Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 409-417.—1t was 
hypothesized that “it is possible to perceive differences 
in personality characteristics in the photographs of 
individuals Otherwise known to exhibit such differ- 
ences." Masculinity-femininity (M-F) was chosen as the 
personality variable for investigation. Photographs used 
were of college males (N — 60) in a standardized pose 
with measured M-F differences on the Attitude-Interest 
Analysis Test. Those scores conformed to "a sym- 
metrical distribution suitable for Q-sort procedure." 48 
other college Ss were instructed to Q-sort the photo- 
graphs according to judged-degree M-F. Nonsignificant 
TS were obtained between tested M-F and Q-sort 
placements of individual Ss. However, stereotyped 
perception of M-F did occur, i.e., there were significant 
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interperson r's. It is suggested that positive validity 
findings within the Szondi test are likely to be based on 
stereotyped perceptions of the pictures, rather than on 
correct perceptions of the personality characteristics 
purportedly represented in them.—D. G. A ppley. 

2920, Sawyer, Rita 1. (Memphis State U.) Does the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children discriminate 
between mildly and severely disabled readers? Elementary 
School Journal, 1965, 66(2), 97-103. 

2921. Scheier, Ivan H., & Cattell, Raymond В. Be- 
stitigung von objektiven Testfaktoren und Beurteilung 
ihrer Beziehung zu Fragebogenfaktoren: Eine Faktoren- 
analyse von 113 Verfahren zur* Persónlichkeitsmessung 
aus Ratings, Fragebogen und objektiven Tests. [Con- 
firmation of objective test factors and evaluation of 
their relationship to questionnaires: A. factor analysis of 
113 personality evaluation methods from ratings, 

uestionnaires and objective tests.] Diagnostica, 1965, 


11(3), 95-120. 

2922. Shakow, David, & Jelinek, E. Mor- 
ton. (NIMH, Bethesda, .) Composite index of the 
Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test. Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 403-404.—A composite 
index that combines the scores of most common, 
individual, and unusual responses is proposed for the 
Kent-Rosanoff Association Test. Norms, based on 
index scores for 200 normal Ss, as well as scores for 100 
schizophrenic Ss are given.—Journal abstract. 

2923. Stoer, Leopold; Coroto, Loren V., & Curnutt, 
Robert Н. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) The role 
of visual perception in the reproduction of Bender-Gestalt 
designs. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 473-418.—4 groups (controls, 
organics, acute and chronic schizophrenics) of 14 Ss 
each were matched for age, sex and intelligence. The 
principal tasks involved (1) reproducing the designs and 


(2) there exists a significant difference regarding po 

between the groups. These 

findings are considered to be in agreement with current 
conceptualization of perception. —Journal abstract. 

2924. Tallent, Norman. (УА Hos; n 

Mass.) Clinical psychological testing: A review of 

premises, practices and promises. Journal of Projective 


—Journal abstract. eae ; 
2925. Thelen, Mark H. (Southern Illinois U.) Sim- 
ilarities of defense preferences within families and within 
sex groups. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personal- 
ity Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 461-464.—50 males, 17 and 
18 yr. of age, and their parents were given the Blacky 


Defense Preference Inventory to determine if there are 
commonalities of defense preferences within families 


and within sex groups. Results tended to support the 


hypothesis that male adolescents manifest. defense pref- 


erences more similar to those of their father than to 


nonrelated adult males but failed to support a compa- 
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rable hypothesis concerning the adolescent's similarity 
of defense preferences to his mother vs. nonrelated 
adult females. The adolescent males did not reveal 
defense preferences more similar to those of their father 
than of their mother nor were sex differences in defense 
preferences observed.—Journal abstract. 

2926. Ulmer, Raymond А. (Louisiana State U.) An 
objective time-dimensional. perception measure grouping 
past, present, and future time concepts: An empirical 
existentialist index of personality differences. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2329. - 

2927. Vaught, Glen М. (St. Louis U,) The rela- 
tionship of role identification and ego strength to sex 


differences in the rod-and-frame test. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(2), 271-283.—Ss_ were 90 males 
and 90 Scale was 


females. - The fanugh Femininit 
employed as a measure o role identification. The 
Barron Ego-Strength Scale was employed as a measure 
of ego strength. Ss were then assigned to 1 of 18 identity 
groups. The rod-and-frame test was employed as a 
measure of field dependence, It was concluded, as 
predicted, that within the general population males are 
more field independent than females. However, it is 
argued that role identification and ego strength 
influence an individual to perceive the environment in à 
field-independent manner. Therefore these differences 
between males and females are best conceptualized as 
reflecting variations in these 2 variables. The inter- 
actions indicate that high ego strength influences an 
individual's response style in a manner congruent with 
his role identity.—D. G. Appley. 

2928. Voth, Albert C. Ment. Health Inst., Clarinda, 
1а.) Autokinesis and alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(3), 412-422.—In order to 
discover a personality variable characteristic of alco- 
holics, реке ropensities (ability to see and trace 
the movement" of a stationary pin-point of light in a 
dark room) were tested in 421 alcoholics and 560 
normal Ss. The alcoholics had significantly lower 
autokinetic scores than did the normals.—Journal 
summary. j 

2929. Watt, Norman F. (Ohio State U.) Public 
commitment, delay after commitment, and change in 
verbalized expectancies. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(2), 284-299.—384 Ss were divided into groups with 
varying degrees of public commitment to a stated 
expectancy and length of delay following commitment. 
The measure for expectancy was the score each S 
estimated for himself on a personality test. The amount 
of change in stated expectancy after success or failure 
was examined as a function of the degree of previous 
commitment and delay after commitment. As hypoth- 
esized, there was an inverse relationship between the 
degree of previous commitment and amount of change 
downward after failure, and the constraint of previous 
commitment on change downward after failure did not 
hold following a wk.'s delay. However, contrary to 
prediction, highly committed Ss raised their expect- 
ancies more after success than less committed Ss. 
—Author abstract. 

2930. Weiss, Jonathan H., Goldfried, Marvin R., & 
Bayroff, Irwin. (3401 №. 19th Ave., Denver, Colo.) 
The levels hypothesis and the study of stimulus value of 
projective test items. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 445-453.—Ana- 

rams and semantic differential (S-D) test responses of 
$5 for whom words were “loaded” on a free association 
test were compared with those of Ss for whom the 
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words were neutral. No differences in rate of word 
building or mean productivity of the 2 groups on the 
anagrams test were found. Mean S-D scale values 
similarly failed to differentiate between the 2 groups. 
However, when numbers of neutral (0) and extreme 
(4-3and-3) responses were compared, "loaded" Ss 
were found on the whole to rate words more neutrally 
or more positively. The conclusion was that the 
stimulus value of the words in the associative condition 
could not be directly determined from responses in 
other conditions. The strategy of studying stimulus 
value of projective test items by using those items as 
stimuli on tests eliciting different levels of response was, 
therefore, questioned. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2931. Witkin, Herman A. (Downstate Med. Cent., 
New York State U.) Diferenciación psicológica y 
formas de patologia. [Psychological differentiation and 
forms of pathology.] Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1964, 19(75), 945-966.—Proceeds on the 
hypothesis that people possess measurable cognitive 
styles which reflect dimensions of the function of 
personality and кушы its study and evaluation. Style 
and personality functioning are referred to as depend- 
ence or Шр ле of the field. Tests evaluating 
individual differences were derived from this study. The 
tests question whether an object separated from an 
organized field can be supported. Ss who show an 
articulate cognitive style in their actions are inclined to 
have an articulate concept of the object. Characteristics 
of greater or more limited differentiation seem to play a 
part in the canalization of pathological development. 
=J. E. Smith. 

2932. Zuckerman, Marvin; Lubin, Bernard, & 
Robins, Sidney. (Albert Einstein Med. Cent., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Validation of the multiple affect adjective 
check list in clinical situations. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 594. 
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2933. Blazer, John. (Chatham Co. Health Dept., 
Savannah, Ga.) MMPI interpretation in outline: III. 
The F scale. Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 2-9.— Brings 
together for the Ist time all of the material on the F 
scale from the basic literature on the MMPI. This 
outline, presenting the complete data in convenient 
form, should allow a more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion and increase the usefulness of the scale and the 
test.—Journal abstract. 

2934. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
challenge of response sets: Unconfounding meaning, 
acquiescence, and social desirability in the MMPI. NYC 
p on Сешшу-Стойа, 1965. 142 p. $5.00. 

935. Byrne, Donn; Golightly, Carole, & Sheffield, 
John. (U. Texas) The Repression-Sensitization scale as 
a measure of adjustment: Relationship with the CPI. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 586-589. 
—The repression-sensitization dimension has been 
hypothesized to be associated with adjustment in a 
curvilinear fashion with both sensitizers and repressers 
showing more evidence of maladjustment than neutrals, 
The Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale and the CPI 
were administered to 91 college undergraduates and 
intercorrelated. Approximately ^ of the CPI scales 
yielded significant negative correlations with the R-S 
scale, Rather than the hypothesized curvilinear relation- 
ship, repressers appear to be the best adjusted of the 3, 
sensitizers the most maladjusted, while neutrals fall 
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between the 2 defense groups. The 7 CPI ө which 
relate most consistently to repression-sensitization are 
Sociability, Sense of Well-Bemg, Self-Control, Toler- 
ance, Good Impression, Achievement via Conformance, 
and Intellectual Efficiency. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2936. Danet, Burton N. (U. Minnesota) Prediction 
of mental illness in college students on the basis of 
“‘nonpsychiatric’” MMPI profiles. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 296), 577-580.—34 clinicians with 
varying amounts of experience and 7 inexperienced 
graduate students made predictions of “mental illness" 
based on MMPI profile data alone. Included were 
profiles of 70 entering freshmen, some of whom had 
received psychiatric treatment within approximately 2 
yr. following enrollment. Of the 34 “experienced” 
clinicians, only 4 failed to predict better than chance 
expectation. Their mean percentage of “hits” (63%) was 
statistically reliable (р < .06). A method of simple 
actuarial prediction, however, yielded a hit rate (70%) 
which was a significant improvement over these clini- 
cians (p < .02). Further, experienced" judges were not 
more accurate in their predictions than clinicians with 
less experience. Finally, the inexperienced students were 
able to make the predictions as well as other judges. 
—Journal abstract. 

2937. Dubourg, G. O., & Mandelbrote, B. M. (Lit- 
tlemore Hosp., Oxford, England) Readmission and 
premorbid personality: An assessment by uy 
inventory. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1965, 11(4), 290-294. 

2938. Duff, Franklin L. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Item subtlety in personality inventory scales. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 565-570.—The 
study investigated the relationship between the discrim- 
inating power and subtlety of items in inventory scales 
validated against external criteria. The Hy, Pd, and Sc 
scales of the MMPI were used. Item discrimination was 
based on differentiation. between a normal group 
(N — 541) and 3 hospitalized clinical groups (N from 
40-100). Item subtlety was in terms of the judgments of 
2 samples of 33 and 25 advanced doctoral students in 
clinical and counseling psychology. A significant rela- 
tionship was found between subtlety and discrimination 
for the items of each scale, at the .01 level for the Hy 
and Pd scales and the .05 level for the Sc scale. Only 
about 40% of the most subtle Hy and Pd scale items 
discriminated (the Sc scale contained few extremely 
subtle items) as contrasted to over 90%, of the most 
obvious items in each of the 3 scales.—Journal abstract. 

2939. Eysenck, Sybil. (U. London, England) A new 
Scale for personality measurements in children. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 362- 
367.—A brief description is given of the Junior Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, a questionnaire for use with 
children from 7-16 yr, which was developed by 
extensive factor analyses carried out separately for the 
various age groups considered; detailed norms are 
available for boys and girls separately at each age. The 
questionnaire contains scales for the measurement of 
neuroticism or emotionality, extraversion/introversion, 
and a lie scale. Intercorrelations of these Scales are 
given, with a discussion of the relations observed 
between the temperamental traits measured and sex and 
age.—Journal abstract. 

2940. Isaacson, G. S., & Landfield, A. W. Meaning- 
fulness of personal versus common constructs. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 160-166.—Data 
from 40 undergraduates support the hypothesis that 
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self-ratings within the more generalized language of the 
Butler-Haigh Q-sort would be less extreme than ratings 
within the more personal language elicited by the Kelly 
Role Construct Repertory Test. One's own language is 
more meaningful for understanding oneself; thus, thera- 
pists should utilize a client's own language.—4A. R. 
Howard. 

2941. MacAndrew, Craig. The differentiation of male 
alcoholic outpatients from nonalcoholic psychiatric 
outpatients by means of the MMPI. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(2), 238-246.—This study 
investigated whether it is “possible to develop a scale 
from the 566 items that comprise the MMPI which will 
successfully differentiate between” alcoholic and 
nonalcoholic psychiatric outpatients. “300 male alco- 
holic outpatients and 300 nonalcoholic male psychiatric 
outpatients... [were] divided into a standardization 
group (N = 200) and a cross-validation group (N= 
100). Item analyses of MMPI responses between the 2 
standardization groups yielded 51 items which were 
significant at the .01 level. Following the removal of 2 
items which dealt directly with alcohol usage, the final 
scale contained 49 items." This scale was applied to the 
cross-validation samples. "It was concluded that sig- 
nificant differences in MMPI responses do exist between 
these 2 classes of psychiatric patients."—J. A. Lucker. 

2942. Mahanta, D. Assessment of personality: A 
study on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. Council of 
Social & Psychological Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 
1965, No. 4, 17-23. 

2943. Marks, I. M. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Patterns of meaning in psychiatric patients: 
Semantic differential responses in obsessives and psycho- 
paths. London: Oxford U. Press, 1965. 142 p. 55s. 

2944. McDonald, Robert L. (Emory U.) Ego control 
patterns and attribution of hostility to self, parents, and 
others. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 340- 
348.—This study evaluated the attribution of hostility 
to self, parents, father of the child, and peers in 4 
MMPI-based ego control patterns—repressors, expres- 
sors, sensitizers, and expressor-sensitizers. Ss were 
administered the MMPI and ICL during the 9th mo. of 
pregnancy. Of the 4 groups, the expressor-sensitizers 
attributed most hostility to themselves, while the 
expressor group attribüted most hostility to the 
mothers, Group differences in attribution of hostility to 
fathers, and fathers of the children were generally 
unreliable, Mutual group endorsement of hostility items 
for other control groups was related to self-attribution 
of hostility. Further validation for the repressor end of 
the repression-sensitization scale was also derived. (20 
ref,)—Journal abstract. ЫР} 

945. Pearson, John S., et al. (Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn.) Development of a computer system for 
scoring and interpretation of Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventories in a medical clinic. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1965, 126(2), 684-692. 
— The use of the MMPI in general medical evaluation 
and the development of a computer program for its 
interpretation is described. A library of descriptive 
statements was constructed for each scale with branch- 
ing programing to eliminate contradictory sentences. 
The test data provide clues to psychiatric involvements 
and test-taking fills waiting time for the patient. About 
м of physicians would use the test with 704% of their 
patients, and М with 10-0. Marked age-sex differences 
have been noted for many MMPI items.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 
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2946. Rorer, Leonard G., & Goldberg, Lewis R. (U. 
Oregon) Acquiescence and the vanishing variance 
component. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 
422-430.—An experimental (reversal) group took both 
the MMPI and a reversed form of the MMPI. A control 
(reliability) group took the MMPI twice. All tests were 
scored on 67 scales, with keying reversed for the 
reversed MMPI. Only trivial proportions of the 
response variance were found to be attributable to 
acquiescence for any of the uniformly keyed scales 
employed. Included were the scales most often sug- 
gested as measures of acquiescence: A, R, B, Bn, Rb, 
Acq, At, Dy-3, Deviant True, Deviant False, and Total 
True. Conclusion: acquiescence is an unimportant 
determinant of MMPI responses, including responses to 
items on “acquiescence” scales.—Journal abstract. 

2947. Singh, Beer. (Banaras Hindu Inst., Varanasi, 
India). Development of MMPI profiles for different 
academic groups. Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 
2(1), 69-73.—It was found that the Education group 
differed from other groups on the Mf and Hs scales. 
The Arts and Commerce group scored higher on the Mf 
scale than did the Agriculture and Science group. These 
2 groups also differed on the Pd scale. Women scored 
highest on the Hs, Hy, Mf, and L scales and lowest on 
the Pd scale. The highest score for men was on the Pd 
scale only. Scores obtained by Indian groups are similar 
to American groups except for the Pd scale.—M. D. 
Franzoni. | 

2948. Wahler, H. J. (Ohio State U.) Item popularity 
and social desirability in the MMPI. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 439-449.— While the popular- 
ity of an item is partially a function of its judged social 
desirability (SD), reliable item preferences also occur 
which are independent of a general SD variable and 
which in some cases may have greater predictive power. 
4 analyses showed: (1) The proportion of true responses 
to MMPI items obtained from 10 disparate groups 
contained 40%-52% common variance on the average 
across items classed as very desirable, desirable, neutral, 
undesirable, and very undesirable. (2) With SD control- 
led, intergroup partial rs were all significant ( < .001) 
and averaged .63. When item preferences were held 
constant, correlation of group profiles with SD aver- 
aged —40. (3) Squared beta weights from multiple- 
regression equations employing group profiles and SD 
values as predictors of other group profiles were 
significantly larger for the item preference variable than 
for SD in all but 1 instance. (4) Residuals resulting from 
subtraction of variance attributable to item preferences 
from appropriate multiple Rs were significantly smaller 
than those obtained by removal of variance attributable 
to SD in all but 1 case.—Journal abstract. 

2949. Whiting, H. T., & Stembridge, D. E. (Leeds 
U., England) Personality and the persistent non- 
swimmer. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(3), 348-356. 
— junior МР1» were given to all 11- and 12-yr-old boys 
in a variety of secondary schools in order to obtain 
norms for these particular schools. A comparison of the 
extraversion means for swimmers and persistent 
nonswimmers at each of these age levels in the 
combined results of all the schools indicated highly 
significant. differences (P < .01), the nonswimmers being 
more introverted. Highly significant differences in 
neuroticism means were found at the 11 age level, and 
significant differences were found at the 12 age level, the 
nonswimmers being more neurotic. It was concluded 
that more notice should be taken of the personality of 
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the persistent nonswimmer if better and quicker results 
are to be achieved.—Journal abstract. 


š Projective Techniques 

2950. Bódór, Jenö. A szemléletes ki aktual- 
izálásának sajátosságai, vizsgálatok értelmi fogyatékos 
tanulokkal. [Characteristics of actualizing descriptive 
pictures with mentally defective school children.] 
Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1963, 20(2), 253-264.—2 
groups of mentally retarded children had to describe a 
short story they were told using 40 pictures given to 
them. The Ist group had to do this immediately after 
the story was told. The 2nd group was asked to tell the 
story Ist verbally and then to reproduce it with the 
pictures. The 2nd group did better in their illustrations 
than the Ist who did not have the opportunity for the 
active verbalization. Suggests this should be taken into 
account when teaching geography, history and literature 
in which descriptive thinking takes a major role.—£. 
Friedman. 

2951. Cohen, Rudolph, & Escher, Heinz. Die 
Wirkung von Alkohol auf die Leistung im Holtzman- 
Inkblot-Test. [The influence of alcohol on the perform- 
ance in the Holtzman-Inkblot-Test.] Diagnostica, 1965, 
11(3), 121-130.—The influence of alcohol, mental sta- 
bility (neuroticism score on the Maudsley Medical 
Questionnaire), and environment while drinking was 
examined in the performance of 64 male Ss. 11 of 18 
Holtzman Inkblot Test (HIT) variables distinguished 
between the performances of Ss who had been given 
alcohol and those who had not (dependability level was 
5%). Mental stability and environment had little 
influence on performance on the HIT and on the effect 
of alcohol. Differences found could be explained in 
terms of the hypotheses which have been applied to the 
Rorschach Test.—J. А. Lucker. 

2952, Germain, J., Pinillos, J. L., & De Aberasturi, 
N. L. Estudio psico-linguistico de personajes historicos. 
[Psycho-linguistic study of historical personages.] 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1964, 19(72), 
293-317.—Utilizing the hypothesis that people have 
preconceived ideas of temperament, character, and 
intelligence, which can be articulated in the absence of 
external stimuli, 69 graduate students were asked to 
rank order a group of famous people according to 
verbal descriptions of physical characteristics and per- 
sonality. Notables represented religious leaders, sol- 
diers, statesmen, scientists, and philosophers. The data 
pointed to an implicit theory of personality in the Ss, 
reflected in the standards used for classifying and 
ranking.—J. S. Braun. 

2953. Hiler, E. Wesley, & Nesvig, David. (Clarkson 
Coll.) An evaluation of criteria used by clinicians to infer 
pathology from figure drawings. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 520-529.—6 psychologists and 
8 nonpsychologists were given a mixture- of figure 
drawings made by 30 normal and 30 psychiatric 
adolescents and instructed to infer which drawings were 
by patients and to state the criteria used. All criteria 
were cross-validated on a new sample (N = 86). Valid 
criteria of pathology were "bizarre," “distorted,” 
"incomplete," and "transparent." Valid oriteria of 
normality were: "happy expression" and “nothing 
pathological." Many criteria used by clinicians led to 
inaccurate inferences. Nonpsychologists discriminated 
as well as psychologists (65% and 649; accuracy, 
respectively). An empirically based prediction formula 
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discriminated with 79% accuracy on cross-validation. It 
is concluded that elimination of invalid criteria can lead 
to a sharpening of clinical judgment and more accuracy 
in evaluation of figure drawings. (59 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2954. Johannessen, “Hon a я : з 
responses in a group of Norwegian children at three age 
levels. Acta оуб, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(5), 
371-386.— Protocols were collected from 18 Norwegian 
working-class children at ages 4, 5, and 8 yr. and 
compared with American and Finnish norms. Most 
differences could be ascribed to differences in scoring 
principles, intelligence, socioeconomic status and moti- 
vation. Sex differences were lacking, as expected among 
young children. Individual stability was apparent in 
perceptual structure.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2955. Kornrich, Milton. (North Shore Child Guid- 
ance Cent., Manhasset, N.Y.) Psychological test modi- 
fications. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. xii, 
265 p. $8.75.—1. Linnick. + 

2956. Lewinsohn, Peter М. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Psychological correlates of overall quality of figure 
drawings. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 
504-512.—The aim of this study was to identify 

sychological correlates of overall quality (OAQ) of 
figure drawings. The drawings of 75 female and 62 male 
psychiatric patients were rated for OAQ on a 9-point 
Scale. Mj mre m test data, interview and behavioral 
ratings, and information regarding social background 
and adjustment were also available for many of the Ss. 
Results were as follows: (1) OAQ was not related to 
specific aspects of psychopathology, improvement in 
clinical condition, nor to a wide variety of personality 
trait ratings. (2) Low, but statistically significant, 
relationships were found between OAQ and 3 independ- 
ently obtained indexes of adjustment in specific situ- 
ations. (3) OAQ was related positively with vocabulary 
intelligence and father's occupational level and neg- 
atively with age. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2957. McCully, Robert S. (New York Hosp., 525 E. 
68th St, NYC) Process analysis: A tool in under- 
standing ambiguity in diagnostic problems in Rorschach. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1965, 29(4), 436-444.—Process analysis of 
Rorschach material was defined, illustrated, and used to 
delineate differences between the nature of data ob- 
tained in different varieties of diagnostic assay. It was 
€— that failure to take into account distinct 
differences in sources for data contributed to confusion 
about diagnostic decisions among different disciplines. 
The Rorschach experience may allow symbol formation 
to take place, whereas, in interview techniques, sym- 
bolic inferences are made from a S's answers to 
questions about formal adaptivity. Identification of the 

rocesses that surround a S's conscious reactions to the 
ormation of a symbol may sharpen our awareness 
about a S's inner state. Optimal use of both psychiatric 
and projective data should include a clear under- 
standing of the differences in the nature of the materials 
obtained and their sources.—Journal abstract. 

2958. Mills, David H. (lowa State U.) The research 
use of projective techniques: A seventeen year survey. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1965, 29(4), 513-515.— The past 17 volumes of the 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment were surveyed with regard to the degree of 
research usage of the various projective techniques. The 
most commonly used techniques in research have 
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remained quite unchanged over the past 17 yr., i.e., the 
Rorschach, the thematic tests, human figure drawings, 
and sentence completions. An analysis and comparison 
of the Ist 5 yr. covered by the survey with the last 5 yr. 
suggests that the Szondi, the Mosaic, Finger Painting 
Analysis, and the Make-A-Picture show relative decline 
in research usage; the Blacky, the Holtzman Inkblots, 
and the Hand Test appear to be increasing.—Journal 
abstract. 

2959. Mosher, Donald L., & Smith, Jean P. (Ohio 
State U.) The usefulness of two scoring systems for the 
Bender Gestalt Test for identifying brain damage. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 530-536.—The 
Peek-Quast and Hain scoring systems for the Bender 
Gestalt Test (BGT) were employed in an attempt to 
discriminate 142 brain-damaged patients from 120 
control patients. While 12 of the 30 individual signs and 
the Peek-Quast and Hain BGT scores differentiated 
between the groups at a better-than-chance level of 
significance, diagnostic errors were so frequent as to 
preclude the BGT’s being useful for individual diagno- 
sis. It was suggested that the use of the BGT may 
increase the number of diagnostic errors when the base 
rates are low.—Journal abstract. 

2960. Mukherjee, K. Personality of criminals: A 
Rorschach study. Council of Social & Psychological 
Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1965, No. 5, 15-18.—This 
attempt to delineate criminal personality, using the 
Rorschach test responses of 2 matched groups of 20 Ss 
(10 criminal and 10 normal) produced results which 
closely resembled those of earlier studies. (15 ref.)—J. 
A. Lucker. 

2961. Nawas, M. Mike. (U. Missouri) Objective 
scoring of the TAT: Further validation. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
29(4), 456-460,—Attention was called to a highly 
objective, reliable and parsimonious method for scoring 
the TAT and further empirical evidence of its validity 
was presented. The scores obtained through this method 
were found to be significantly related to 2 other TAT 
scoring methods and to ratings by independent inter- 
viewers of the level of maturity of 64 male and 61 
female young adults. The results were related to 
research bearing on the relation between projective 
material and overt behavior. —Journal abstract. s: 

2962. Slemon, Alan G., Neiger, Stephen, & Quirk, 
Douglas A. (Toronto Psychiat. Hosp., Canada) Ad- 
justment for the total number of responses in calculating 
the Rorschach Apperception Type. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 516- 
521.—1п order to adjust for total responses (R) on the 
Rorschach, apperception (location) scores are expressed 
as percentages of R. An alternative procedure is 
recommended in which adjustments are the differences 
between obtained scores and those predicted from the 
regression of the scores on R. Standardization Ss were 
200 male and female normals, ages 20-40. Percentages 
of these Ss falling within certain ranges of adjusted 
scores are given. Caution is recommended in making 
inferences about apperception types obtained by extra- 
polating beyond the range of R in the standardization 
group. Preliminary results obtained by applying these 
adjustments to disturbed adult and children's groups 
suggest that the distributions of adjusted scores tend to 
approximate the score distribution of the standard- 
ization group.—Journal abstract. 


2963. Stone, Patricia A., & Ansbacher, Heinz 


L. Social interest and performance on the Goodenough- 
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Harris Draw-A-Man Test. Journal of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 21(2), 178-186.—A scoring system based 
upon communication organs (eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth), depicted on the Goodenough-Harris Drawing 
Test, yielded a correlation of .729 with a measure of 
social interest consisting of 2 component tests of the 
California Test of Personality (Form AA), A score 
based upon communications organs is a better index of 
social interest than one based upon either the entire 
head or face or other drawing scores.—4. R. Howard. 

2964. Teltscher, Herry O. (Yeshiva U.) A study of 
the relationship between the perception of movement on 
the Rorschach and motoric expression. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2317. 

2965. Tyagi, A. K. (Union Ministry Defence, New 
Delhi, India) A study of personality differences in 
university students with the help of the TAT. Manas, 
1965, 12(1), 47-63.—A study of 300 boys and girls from 
3 yr. of Arts and Science group showed that Arts boys 
and girls showed significant differences (.01 level) on the 
same qualities in which boys and girls differ in general: 
Arts girls were better on "strong interest in opposite 
sex” and “practical.” Sex differences in Science students 
were on different qualities. Science boys were better on 
*trustful;" Science girls were better on “assertive,” 
(both differences significant at 01). There were differ- 
ences on some qualities between the students of Arts 
and Science of the same sex: Science boys were better 
than Arts boys on “placid” (.05) and also on **practi- 
са!” (.01). Science girls and Arts girls showed many 
differences.—U. Pareek. 

2966. Wagner, Edwin E. (U. Akron) Exhibitionistic 
human movement responses of strippers: An attempt to 
validate the Rorschach M. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 29(4), 522-524. 
—A group of women employed as strippers produced 
significantly more exhibitionistic M on the Rorschach 
than 3 other matched control groups. Results were 
interpreted as supporting the position that the human 
movement response is related to actual behavioral 
tendencies.—Journal abstract. 
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2967, Collins, L. Glenn. Pain sensitivity and ratings 
of childhood experience. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 349-350.— Measures of pain threshold and 
pain tolerance were obtained on 62 Ss. Both measures 
were positively related to childhood protection and 
negatively related to childhood independence scores on 
a Childhood History Questionnaire.—Journal abstract. 

2968. Haberman, Paul W. (Columbia U.) An 
analysis of retest scores for an index of psycho- 
physiological disturbance. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1965, 6(4), 257-260.—An index of psycho- 
physiological disturbance was administered twice to 110 
adults, including alcoholics, persons with stomach 
trouble, and their spouses. The symptom scores for the 
2 tests revealed only moderate correlation, but sug- 
gested marked. sensitivity of this index to situational 
stress. This sensitivity seems primarily to reflect 
temporary symptomatic reactions rather than persistent 
psychological disorder.—Journal abstract. 

2969. Haywood, H. Carl, & Spielberger, Charles 
D. (George Peabody Coll.) Palmar sweating as à 
function of individual differences in manifest anxiety. 
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Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 
103-105.— The relationship between individual differ- 
ences in anxiety as measured by scores on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale, and physiological arousal as 
reflected in the Palmar-Sweat Index (PSI), was investi- 
gated. PSI measures were taken after a period of 
adaptation at the beginning of a verbal conditioning 
experiment and later during the same experiment. The 
PSI for high-anxiety Ss was significantly higher on both 
occasions than was that of low-anxiety Ss, and the PSI 
measures of both groups declined during the experi- 
ment. These findings suggest that the PSI is a sensitive 
measure of individual differences in anxiety, and that 
caution should be exercised in assumptions regarding 
the extent to which experimental situations induce 
arousal.—Journal abstract. 

2970. Werts, Charles E., et al. (Res. Div., Nat. 
Merit Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) Factors related 
to behavior in labor. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1965, 6(4), 238-242.—52 normal primiparae 
were observed in labor by a research nurse who kept a 
running record of behavior and events, These protocols 
were used to obtain objective scores on various labor 
behaviors. The Ist factor in a factor analysis of these 
scores corresponds closely to clinical judgments of 
“difficulty” of labor. Employing the Simon-Blalock 
system of theoretical analysis, a network of 9 variables 
was constructed which indicated that this factor had 
“real” relationships to length of labor and amount of 
education, and spurious correlations with several other 
social variables.—Journal abstract. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2971. Barbeau, Andre; Doshay, Lewis J., & Spiegel, 
Ernest A. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Parkinson’s 
disease: Trends in research and treatment. NYC: Grune 
& Stratton, 1965. 171 p. $7.75. 

2972. Brody, Eugene В. Alguns problemas conceituais 
е metodológicos relacionados com pesquisa em sociedade, 
cultura e doenca mental. [Some conceptual and meth- 
odological problems connected with research in society, 
culture, and mental illness.] Jornal Brasileiro de Psi- 
quiatria, 1963, 12(2), 117-142. 

2973. Donofrio, A. F. (Angel Guardian Home, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Clinical value of infant testing. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 571-574.—90 infants 
from a foster home agency were examined with the 
Gesell Developmental Schedules and followed up with a 
later psychological evaluation utilizing the Stanford- 
Binet, Form L. The infants were available for follow-up 
because of selective factors, nevertheless, the statistical 
analysis supports previous research with more repre- 
sentative populations of infants as to the predictive 
validity of infant tests when a broad method of rating is 
used. The clinical value of the Gesell Developmental 
Scale for foster home and adoption agencies appears 
evident. The full clinical report of the infant examina- 
tion with its differential analysis of weaknesses, 
strengths and potentials appears to have greater value 
to the agency in planning and placement than statistical 
data alone. The addition of the developmental exami- 
nation to the pediatric and social casework studies 
appears to have value in foster home and adoption 
placement.—Journal abstract. 

2974. Dorfman, Wilfred. Closing the gap between 
medicine and psychiatry. Springfield, Ill.: Charles С 
Thomas, 1966. 209 p. $8.50. 
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2975. Edwin, Lawrence, &  Weissman, Stuart 
L. (Eds.) Acting out: Theoretical and clinical aspects. 
NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1965. 336 p. $11.50. 

2976. Ferreira, Antonio J. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Emotional factors in prenatal environment. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(1), 108-118. 
—Many observations substantiate the notion of a 
prenatal environment and its part in shaping the 
individual’s behavior pattern. Seemingly, the mother’s 
negative attitude towards a pregnancy may be variously 
conveyed to the fetus and reflected in complications of 
the pregnancy or in the child’s early deviant behavior. 
Psychiatric and social implications suggest a sober 
reappraisal of current attitudes towards unwanted 
pregnancy.—Author abstract. 

2977. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. The state of mental 
subnormality. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 
3(4), 3-9.—Pertinent experimental and clinical literature 
indicate that it might be worthwhile to consider mental 
illness and a range of behavioral symptoms as being on 
the same continuum. “Such a point of view would hold 
that the organism's response would vary depending 
upon the nature, intensity, and duration of the stimulus, 
the state of the organism, and the psychosocial environ- 
ment. It may well be that while there is a good deal of 
variability (or lack of specificity of symptoms), acute 
phases may involve the same symptom-constella- 
tions. (22 ref.)—C. E. Fleischer. 

2978. Havens, Leston L. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston) Emil Kraepelin. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 141(1), 16-28.—As a pioneer in the 
development of modern psychiatric ideas, Kraepelin's 
contribution is discussed via presentation of case 
materials from his writings.—N. H. Pronko. 

2979. La Barba, Richard C. The psychopath and 
anxiety: A reformulation. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(2), 167-170.—The psychopath's lack 
of apparent anxiety should not be construed as absence 
of anxiety. "He is anxious, but does not manifest this 
when talking about his behavior, because this is the very 
thing which alleviates his feelings of inadequacy, in- 
feriority, frustration—his organismic anxiety." Some 
эре ода for treating the psychopath or sociopath are 
offered, including the use of group therapy as the 
treatment of choice.—4. R. Howard. 

2980. Leveton, Alan. (U. California, San Francisco 
Med. Cent.) Time, death and the ego-chill. Journal of 
Existentialism, 1965, 6(21), 69-80.—Erikson's term of 
ego-chill (^...a shudder which comes from the sudden 
awareness that our non-existence...is entirely pos- 
Sible") is described in detail in the case history of a 
woman who used frantic action, drugs, sex, and alcohol 
to avoid thoughts of her own death. It is suggested that 
the therapist look beneath symptoms and interpreta- 
tions and consider issues that relate to the meaning- 
fulness of life if he is to help his patient.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

2981. Lombard, Herbert L. (Cancer Res. Inst., New 
England. Deaconess Hosp., Boston, Mass.) An epi- 
demiological study in lung cancer. Cancer, 1965, 18(10), 
1301-1309.—The aim of the present study was to obtain 
information оп the occurrence of carcinomatous lesions 
of the lung in nonsmokers and on the relationship of 
lung cancer to sex. The data of a previous study were 
augmented and a total sample of 1181 cancer cases plus 
an unspecified number of controls were nel. A 
strong relationship was found between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. The male cigarette smoker 
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has a much greater chance of developing lung cancer 
than the nonsmoker; the mixed smoker consuming the 
same number of packs of cigarettes has a lower 
expectation of developing the disease, while the female 
smoker has a still lower chance. While there is not a 
direct and constant relationship between the amount of 
cigarette smoking and the development of lung cancer, 
the risk is greatest in heavy smokers, but beyond a 
particular point, increased smoking does not raise the 
rate appreciably.—P. J. Schlachet. 

2982. Rotkin, I. D., Quenk, N. L., & Couchman, 
M. Psychosexual factors and cervical cancer. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 532-536.—Selected 
psychological and sexual variables were studied for 
interrelationships and differences between matched 
controls and patients. Cervical cancer patients were less 
emotionally responsive, more segregate tending, and 
less frequently diagnosed as having clinical neuroses. 
There was no clearly significant difference between 
patients and controls in general affect toward coitus. 
—Journal summary. 

2983. Selecki, B. R., & Herron, J. T. (Prince Henry 
Hosp., Little Bay, Sydney, Australia) Disturbances of 
the verbal body image: A particular syndrom of sensory 
aphasia. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(1), 42-52.—Citing 5 illustrative cases, a differen- 
tiation is made between the concrete, asymbolic, gnostic 
body image and the abstract, verbal body image. The 
hypothesis is also developed that “the verbal body 
image is a specific category of speech and... is different 
from other categories of verbal symbolization."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2984. Siegmund, Georg. (U. Fulda, Germany) Be- 
lief in God and mental health. NYC: Desclee, 1965. 210 
p. $4.50. 
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2985. Asmar, William. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro) Simpósio sóbre psicopatia e neurose: O 
ponto de vista social. [Symposium on psychopathy and 
neurosis: The social point of view.] Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1963, 1241), 61-67.—Analyzes the concepts 
of neurosis and psychopathy, based on the assumption 
that they are not heterogeneous nosological entities in 
their structure or genesis. Also analyzes the influence on 
social and historical development by artists and leaders, 
and advocates adding the social dimension to the 
medico-biological one in the search for a new therapy. 
—English summary. 

2986. Astrup, C. (Gaustad Hosp., Oslo, Nor- 
way) Klinische und experimentelle Untersuchungen bei 
Valium Therapie. [Clinical and experimental studies in 
valium therapy.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1965, 17(9), 332-334.—Treatment of 
72 patients with valium therapy resulted in marked 
improvement in cases of anxiety neuroses and depres- 
sive, neurotic reactions. A word-association test, elec- 
tromyogram, electrocardiogram, psychogalvanic reflex, 
respiratory test, and plethysmograph have shown that 
the clinical effect is connected with dampening of the 
complex structures, and autonomous excitation.—K. J. 
Hartman. , 

2987. Beisser, Arnold R. (Metropolitan State Hosp., 
Norwalk, Calif.) The paradox of public belief and 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1965, 2(2), 92-94. 
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2988. Boigon, М. What leads to basic change in 
psychoanalytic therapy? A roundtable discussion. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 25(2), 129-141. 
—Boigon suggests a shift from a compulsive, con- 
stricting existence to a freely choosing, expanding, 
creative life pattern. Silverberg proposes insight, trust in 
the analyst, and will power or effective aggression as 3 
factors leading to personality change. F. A. Weiss 
believes that acceptance of the self, one’s freedom, and 
one’s responsibility, are necessary for change, and that 
the therapist must have trust not only in his patient, but 
in the nature of man. Rifkin emphasizes the contri- 
bution of the analyst in providing the patient with the 
opportunity to test out his crucial misconceptions, and 
suggests that it is time to study the analyst as educator 
and the analysis as education to illuminate what leads 
to basic change.—D. Prager. 

2989. Bordin, Edward S. (U. Michigan) Simpli- 
fication as a strategy for research in psychotherapy. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 493-503. 
—Simplification as a strategy whereby phenomena 
originally observed in their natural setting are 
abstracted and, usually, transferred to a laboratory 
setting is discussed in the context. of psychotherapy. 4 
types of simplifications utilized in research in psycho- 
therapy were reviewed. 3 rules for achieving acceptable 
simplifications are described and applied to the 4 types 
of simplifications that have been used. While sim- 
plification can be expected to play an important part in 
the accumulation of knowledge, control without 
simplification and other naturalistic research will need 
to be continued. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2990. Buhler, Charlotte. Aiding the patient to find his 
identity and the values consonant with it. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(2), 89-91.—"In 
helping the patient to find his identity and new values 
consonant with it, it is... not sufficient to explore the 
dynamics of personal relationships; but it is necessary to 
determine the structure of his basic tendencies and with 
the help of this theoretical insight, to explore the history 
and condition under which values were set up from the 
beginning and all through the patient's development." 
—C. E. Fleischer. 

299]. Calon, P. J. Wegmarkeringen in de ontwik- 
kelingsgang der psychotherapie. [Indicators in the 
process of growth of psychotherap .] Gawein, 1965, 
14(1), 1-19.— The process of human t inking has passed 
through 3 stages: the mythical, the philosophical and 
the empirical scientific. Although the last stage arrived 
recently with respect to psychotherapy, Pythagoras is 
said to have been aware of music therapy. Extensive 
comparisons are made between Aristotle and Freud 
regarding the theory of therapeutic processes. Various 
forms of psychotherapy, such as behavior therapy, 
nondirective therapy, and sociodrama, are also dis- 
cussed.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

2992. Cobb, Beatrix. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
Psychological and religious dimensions of the diseased 
disabled: II. Creative commitments to life by the disabled. 
Catholic Psychological Record, 1965, 3(2), 116-1 49: 
—The search for insight in therapy should lead to a 
keener perception of the unique meaning of life for the 
individugl. Disabled man cannot change his physical 
state but he can change his attitude toward it—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2993. Dias, Paulo C. Simpósio sóbre psicopatia e 
neurose: Condutas terapéuticas. [Symposium оп psy- 
chopathy and neurosis: Therapeutic procedures.] Jornal 
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Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 69-80.— Emphasis 
on the psychoanalytic approach, supported by bio- 
logical and medical therapy, in the treatment of both 
neurotics and psychopaths. (English summary)—J. A. 
Lucker. 

2994. Dreiblatt, Irwin S., & Weatherley, Don- 
ald. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) An evaluation of the 
efficacy of brief-contact therapy with hospitalized psychi- 

atric patients. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 
29(6), 513-519.—In 2 experiments, brief-contact ther- 
apy—a series of very brief, friendly, casual conversa- 
tions between a staff member and a patient—was shown 
to have a beneficial effect upon the psychological status 
of newly admitted psychiatric patients. In the Ist study, 
conducted with 44 recently admitted patients, a 2-wk 
regimen of brief contacts produced a reduction in 
SUD RU anxiety, an increase in self-esteem, and a 
reduction in length of hospitalization. More frequent 
contacts (6 each wk) ша to be more effective than 
fewer contacts (3 each wk). A 2nd study with 74 Ss 
provided further confirmation of the effectiveness of 
brief-contact therapy, and demonstrated that the 
content discussed during the contacts has a bearing on 
their efficacy.—Journal abstract. 

2995. Ellis, Albert. (Inst. Rational Living, NYC) 
An answer to some objections to rational-emotive 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research, & 
Practice, 1965, 2(3), 108-111. 

2996. ros Ben C., & Crockett, Norma D. (San 
Jose State Coll.) Partnership therapy: A new technique. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(3), 
136-138.—Precedence for partnership therapy includes 
group psychotherapy, conjoint family therapy, multiple 
therapy (more than 1 therapist working with 1 client), 
and marital counseling. The АА of participation in 
partnership therapy is up to the client who may later 
elect individual sessions. Partners (clients paired by the 
therapist on the basis of age, academic level, range of 
intelligence, degree of sophistication, and value systems) 
may interact or talk directly to the therapist who 
controls length of talk. Client benefits are derived from 
interaction with, and acceptance by, a peer in a 
protected environment. Disadvantages are discussed. 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

2997. Fromm, Erika. (U. Chicago) Hypnoanalysis: 
Theory and two case excerpts. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1965, 2(3), 127-133. 

2998. Geertsma, Robert H., & Reivich, Ronald 
S. (U. Kansas Sch. Med.) Repetitive self-observation 
by videotape playback. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 141(1), 29-41.—A 27-yr-old white female 
offered to view and rate herself during a series of 
videotaped psychotherapeutic sessions. 8 student nurses 
also rated the S by viewing her on the videotape, using 
S’s rating scale. Results indicated that the video 
playback material was a potent stimulus to S effecting a 
more realistic self-appraisal, as confirmed by the student 
nurses' ratings of S.—N. H. Pronko. 

2999. Gillman, Robert D. (Baltimore Psychoanalytic 
Inst., Md.) Brief psychotherapy: A psychoanalytic view. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(6), 601-611. 
—Acute reactions or exacerbations of chronic problems 
can be treated by brief psychotherapy based on applica- 
tions of psychoanalytic theory. 7 illustrative cases 
representing a wide range of psychopathology are 
offered in support of the thesis.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3000. Guerney, Bernard, Jr., & Stollak, Gary 
E. (Rutgers State U.) Problems in living, psychother- 
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apy process research, and am autoanalytic method. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 581-585. 
—The adoption of a “problem in living" orientation as 
opposed to dichotomizing "normal" and "neurotic" is 
presented as having heuristic advantages for the psy- 
chotherapy process researcher. A rationale for NS 
therapy research along these lines is presented and 
discussed. A brief description is given of an "auto- 
analytic" method that is consonant with such assump- 
tions and offers possibilities for experimentally control- 
ling variables not usually controlled in psychotherapy 
process research.—Journal abstract. 

3001. Haas, Ladislaus. Übertragung ausserhalb der 
analytischen Situation. [Transference outside the ana- 
lytic situation.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1965, 18(6), 379- 
385.— Because transference phenomena are of a group 
character, it is possible and useful to consider the 
extra-therapy relationships of the patient in terms of 
transference, particularly where the therapy transference 
is relatively uneventful. Related to this point is the 
possible presence of transference in attitudes toward 
social institutions and ideologies.—E. W. Eng. 

3002. Houde, Laurent, et al. (Hosp. Sainte-Justine, 
Montreal, Canada) L'examen en équipe des troubles 
d'apprentissage scolaire. [A method of studying learning 
problems.] Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1965, 10(5), 359-371.— The examination of a child and 
his parents is carried out simultaneously by a team 
composed of social worker, a psychiatrist, a specialized 
educator in remedial teaching, a psychologist, and a 
neurologist. Each specialist examines the child alone but 
Observes the examinations by other team members 
through a l-way mirror. The result permits а more 
unified and a diagnosis through the use of 
more specific techniques. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3003. Ismael de Oliveira, Walderedo. (Inst. Psychiat. 
U. Brasil, Rio de Janeiro) Simpósio sôbre psicopatia e 
neurose: O ponto de vista күйкө na idade adulta. 
[Symposium on psychopathy and neurosis: The psycho- 
analytical point of view on adulíhood.] Jornal Brasileiro 
de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 37-47.— Presents the psy- 
choanalytic concept of formation of character neuroses 
and psychopathies, interpreting these as manifestations, 
on different levels, of the same anxieties and conflicts 
that derive from man's basic instincts.— English 
summary. 

3004. Kovaks, Arthur L. (Western Psychol. Cent., 
Encino, Calif.) The intimate relationship: А therapeutic 
paradox. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice. 
1965, 2(3), 97-103. 

3005. Krasner, Leonard. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Psychotherapy as a laboratory. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(3), 104-107. 

3006. Kriegman, L. S., & Kriegman, С. The PaTE 
report: A new psychodynamic and therapeutic evaluative 
procedure. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(4), 646-674. 
—The PaTE report is a schema to evaluate the 
intellectual and emotional capacities, to determine level 
of maturity, and to show the emotional problems a 
person is experiencing. It also attempts to indicate the 
therapeutic factors which need to be taken into consid- 
eration. "The scores lend themselves to the most 
advanced statistical handling and have been program- 
med for use with a computer."— D. Prager. 

3007. Lang, Peter J., Lazovik, A. David, & Reynolds, 
David J. (VA Hosp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Desensitization, 
suggestibility, and y. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 395-402.—44 snake phobic Ss 
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participated in laboratory experiments assessing the 
degree of fear change associated with systematic desen- 
sitization, no treatment, placebo treatment, and the trait 
of suggestibility. Desensitization Ss showed significantly 
greater fear reduction than controls, while placebo Ss 
changed no more than did untreated Ss. Successful 
desensitization was relatively independent of suggestibil- 
ity. Desensitization of specific fears generalized posi- 
tively to other fears, and among desensitization Ss, 
degree of fear change could be predicted from measur- 
able aspects of therapy process.—Journal abstract. 

3008. Leme, Wanda P., & Caminha, Miriam 
E. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, Rio de Janeiro) Simpósio 
sóbre psicopatia e neurose: O ponto de vista clínico: 
Experiência no ambulatório. [Symposium оп psycho- 
pathy and neurosis: The clinical point of view: Experi- 
ence of ambulatory patients.] Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 9-21.—4 case histories illustrate 
differences, especially in attitude towards the physician, 
between neurotic patients and those with similar 
complaints. Non-neurotics describe their symptoms as 
spectators rather than as direct participants, are more 
unstable, and have less frequent interviews.—English 
summary. 

3009. Leonhard, К. (Humboldt U., W. Berlin, 
Germany) Stellt die Beseitigung des Symptoms in der 
Psychotherapie eine echte Heilung dar? [Does the 
removal of the symptoms in psychotherapy represent 
complete recovery?] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medi- 
zinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(9), 321-324.—Removal of 
symptoms by suggestive influences does not indicate 
complete recovery; however, rapid removal of symp- 
toms may assist the neurotic to recognize immediately 
how he acquired his abnormal behavior. Accelerated 
removal of symptoms may change behavior and insure 
complete recovery.—K. J. Hartman. 

3010. Masserman, J. H. Anxiety revisited. American 
Journal of Ps choanalysis, 1965, 25(2), 115-128. 
—Alleviation of anxiety is integral to all psychiatric 
therapy. Therapy utilizes every means to help the 
patient realize that neurotic behavior is no longer 
necessary, whereas more effective or adaptive modes of 
conduct can be more pleasurable and in no sense 
stultifying to uniqueness or individuality. Therapy 
attempts to restore bodily strengths and skills, human 
companionships, and philosophic-theologic faiths.—D. 
Prager. ñ 

3011. Mintz, Elizabeth E. On fostering development 
of some conflict-free ego functions. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(2), 84-88. 
— ` offers a tentative systematization of relationships 
between contemporary ego psychology and techniques’ 
familiar to experienced therapists. Among the “ego- 
functions” discussed are: (1) a sense of personal 
identity, including the name, body image, and aware- 
ness of personal tastes and opinions; (2) ability to relate 
to other people as separate beings; (3) reality-testing, or 
the understanding of the world outside the self; (4) 
conscious, voluntary control of behavior. (20 ref.)—C. 
E. Fleischer. у КАЛ 

3012. Portella, E. М. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro) Simpósio sóbre psicopatia e neurose: о 


ponto de vista fenomenológico. [Symposium on psycho- 
pathy and neurosis: The phenomenological point of 
view.] Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 
23-28.—Schneider's studies and psychoanalytic research 
agree on the annulment of essential differences between 
psychopathic and neurotic personalities, but whereas 
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Schneider’s followers have abolished the concept of 
neurosis on the basis of constitutional factors, psy- 
choanalysts search for environmental influences, 
especially those affecting the Ist years of life. In contrast 
to the psychoanalysts’ hopeful attitude regarding thera- 
peutic results, Schneider is somewhat pessimistic. 
—English summary. 

3013. Prestes, Rawlinson L. (Inst. Psychiat. U. 
Brasil, Rio de Janeiro) Simpósio sóbre psicopatia e 
neurose: O ponto de vista médico-legal. [Symposium on 
psychopathy and neurosis: The medico-legal point of 
me Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 

3014. Reed, David M. (Tulane U.) The mark of 
religion: Relationships between religion and reparative 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2325-2326. 

3015. Robertson, Richard J. (Central Counseling 
Cent., Chicago, Ш.) Experience as a factor in length of 
Bep Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1965, 2(3), 112-113.—Older Ss with previous experience 
tended toward greater length of therapy. A possible 
explanation for client attrition was that clients must 
“learn” to make effective use of therapy. Clients who 
return after dropping out may do so because of more 
realistic perceptions of the therapy experience, recurrent 
or worsening problems, or may be **perseverators." 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

3016. Salvini de Souza, Mara, & Mercadante, Ana 
E. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, Rio de Janeiro) Simpósio 
sobre psicopatia e neurose: О ponto de vista psicanalitico 
na infancia. [Symposium on psychopathy and neurosis: 
The psychoanalytical point of view on infancy.] Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 29-35.—Empha- 
sizes the difficulty of diagnosing psychopathy in infancy, 
inasmuch as the child's character is not yet formed. This 
position, based on Fenichel and Melanie Klein, is 
defended by a case history.—English summary. 

3017. Schonbar, Rosalea A. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) Interpretation and insight in psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 20), 
78-83.—"The purpose of this paper is to review, 
explore, and clarify some issues pertaining to the 
relationships among interpretation, insight, and psycho- 
therapeutic change." (20 ref.)—C. E. Fleischer. 

3018. Skolnick, Alec. (San Francisco Psychoanalytic 
Inst, Calif.) Some psychiatric aspects of the “new 
Soviet child." Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 
28(3), 120-144.—“*This report follows a mo. of study by 
the author in the Soviet Union in September-October 
of 1962. In preparation for this visit, a considerable 
body of Soviet psychiatric literature was examined." 
After an overview of the evolution of Soviet psychiatry 
with its organic, anti-Freudian emphasis, the organiza- 
tion of psychiatric services for children is detajled. 
“There is some objective evidence reported in the 
literature that the Soviet collective social structure is 
having an effect on character formation."—J. Z. Elias. 

3019. Vianna, Ulysses, Jr. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro) Simpósio sóbre psicopatia e neurose: O 
ponto de vista biológico. [Symposium on psychopathy 
and neurosis: The biological point of view.] Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(1), 49-60.—Examines 
somatic and genetic-constitutional problems from the 
point of view that emotions are expressions of the 
harmonious functioning of several cerebral structures. 
Pavlovian reflexology, genetic factors, skull traumas, 
underfeeding, stress, toxic drugs, all of which can 
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influence human behavior, are also considered as 
contributing factors.—English summary. 7 

3020. Wallerstein, R. S. The goals of psychoanalysis: 
A survey of analytic viewpoints. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(4), 748-770.—A 
distinction is made between maintenance or rejection of 
the goal of fundamental character realignment as a 
requisite attitude in analytic procedure. A 2nd distinc- 
tion is made between goals in terms of observable 
behavior or of analytic process and metapsychology. 
The 3rd distinction is between the more pessimistic and 
the more optimistic views of how much change can be 
accomplished through analysis.—D. Prager. 

3021. Whitehouse, Frederick A. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Psychological and religious dimensions of the diseased 
disabled. Catholic Psychological Record, 1965, 3(2), 
95-]15.—Ethical responsibilities of science and of 
clinical service are not being fulfilled. Too often 

sychologists reject the insights and helps available 
rom other disciplines and from religion; they must 
abandon the notion that therapy ought to make 
junior-image psychologists. Psychologists are acknowl- 
edged as nonreligious, yet in clinical practice religious 
belief must be recognized and used for motivation and 
for relief of emotional turmoil.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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3022. Ayllon, T., & Azrin, М. Н. (State Hosp., 
Anna, Ill.) The measurement and reinforcement of 
behavior of psychotics. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1965, 8(6), 357-383.—An attempt 
was made to strengthen behaviors of psychotics by 
applying operant reinforcement principles in a mental 
ee ward. The behaviors studied were necessary 
and/or useful for the patient to function in the hospital 
environment. Reinforcement consisted of the oppor- 
tunity to engage in activities that had a high level of 
occurrence when freely allowed. Tokens were used as 
conditioned reinforcers to bridge the delay between 
behavior and reinforcement. Emphasis was placed on 
objective definition and quantification of the responses 
and reinforcers and upon programming and recording 
procedures. Standardizing the objective criteria per- 
mitted ward attendants to administer the program. The 
procedures were found to be effective in maintaining the 
desired adaptive behaviors for as long as the procedures 
were in effect. In a series of 6 experiments, reinforced 
behaviors were considerably reduced when the re- 
inforcement procedure was discontinued; the adaptive 
behaviors increased immediately when the reinforce- 
ment procedure was reintroduced. (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3023. Bohn, Martin J., Jr. (U. lowa) Counselor 
behavior as a function of counselor dominance, counselor 
experience and client type. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1965, 12(4), 346-352.—An attempt to clarify 
relationships of counselor dominance, experience, and 
client type with counselor directiveness. 60 male 
“experienced” (graduate) and “inexperienced” (under- 
graduate) counselors, matched on CPI Dominance 
scores, were divided into high and low dominance 
groups. Ss responded to recordings of initial interviews 
of a typical, a dependent and a hostile client, via a 
multiple-choice questionnaire classified for directiveness 
and response category. Directiveness scores of the high 
and low dominance groups were not significantly 
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different. Experienced counselors were significantly less 
directive than inexperienced and limited their responses 
primarily to a few categories. The dependent client 
elicited the most directiveness. Results suggest. the 
importance of counselor experience and client type in 
the directiveness of counselor verbal behavior. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3024. Bordin, Edward S. (О. Michigan) The am- 
bivalent quest for independence. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 339-345.—The significance of 
dependence as an issue in psychotherapeutic relation- 
ships requires theoretical clarification. A drive for 
mastery and anxiety about exercising it are proposed to 
replace the treatment of dependent behavior as a simple 
continuum ranging from dependence to independence. 
Attention is called to 2 forms of expression of anxiety, 
overt dependence and counter-dependence, Research 
offers some support for the view that the overtly 
dependent espanse is fostered by parental patterns of 
initial withholding of commitment followed by over- 
commitment, whereas the counter-dependent response 
is fostered by a continually limited commitment, Some 
evidence is found for the assumption that in the initial 
phases of therapy high therapist commitment facilitates 
therapeutic work of overtly dependent patients and 
interferes. with the work of counter-dependent pa- 
tients. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3025. Garner, H. H. (Chicago Med. Sch.) Con- 
frontation technique in the treatment of a dependent 
infantile character. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1965, 11(3), 128-150.—Presents theo- 
retical constructs and basic concepts used in this 
technique (47-item bibliog.). 

3026. Glass, Meredythe. A group leader program for 
regressed patients. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1965, 2(2), 73-77.—Describes experiences in 
working with very withdrawn and regressed female 
patients in a group setting, the purpose of which was to 
retard or interrupt the regressive process so that the 
patient might function better in her environment and 
perhaps begin to communicate with others, Activities 
that achieved the most significant therapeutic results 
were: (1) realistic and concrete, (2) nondefeating for the 
patient, and (3) relevant to the patient’s current needs 
and problems.—C. E. Fleischer. 

3027. Hallstein, Edwin A. (Galesburg State Res. 
Hosp., Ill.) Adolescent anorexia nervosa treated by 
desensitization. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 
3(2), 87-91.—A case of pathological food avoidance in 
a 12-yr-old female is described in terms of learning 
theory principles. A relevant behavioral treatment was 
immediately successful in resolving the disorder and 
re-establishing normal eating habits. Follow-up 5 mo. 
after termination of treatment indicated that neither 
relapse nor symptom substitution had occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 

3028. Jensen, S. E., Boden, F. K., & Multari, 
G. (Vancouver Island Ment. Health Clinic, Nanaimo, 
Canada) Treatment of severely emotionally disturbed 
children in a community. Canadian Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1965, 10(5), 325-331.—Outlines a 
program based on special education, intensive psychi- 
atric treatment and counseling of patients. 

3029. Kornrich, Milton. (North Shore Guidance 
Cent, Manhasset, N.Y.) The double session. Psycho- 
therapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(3), 
134-135.—Suggests that the "double session" (90 min. 
of continuous individual psychotherapy) might compel 
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the client to give unique, less superficial contributions. 
— М. D. Franzoni. 

3030. Lorr, Maurice; Bishop, Patricia F., & McNair, 
Douglas M. (VA, Washington, D.C.) Interpersonal 
types among psychiatric patients. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 468-472.—The aims of the 
study were to isolate some of the main interpersonal 
behavior types within a sample of nonpsychotic psy- 
chiatric patients in psychotherapy, to determine the 
constancy of the isolated types across the 3 subsamples 
of 150 cases, and to identify any systematic differences 
among them. Each patient was described by his 
therapist on the 15 factors of the Interpersonal Behavior 
Inventory. The 4 replicated types were (1) inhibited, 
submissive, abasive; (2) agreeable, nurturant, sociable; 
(3) hostile, mistrustful, detached; (4) dominant, compe- 
titive, exhibitionistic. Some diagnostic and occupational 
differences were found.—Journal abstract, 

3031. Mills, David H., & Abeles, Norman. (lowa 
State U.) Counselor needs for affiliation and nurturance 
as related to liking for clients and counseling process. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 353-358. 
—Attempts to relate counselors’ needs for affiliation 
and for nurturance to several measures of counselor 
traits and in-counseling style. The nurturant and 
afliliative needs for 37 counselors of differing degrees of 
experience were measured by the EPPS, and their 
degree of "liking for clients" was obtained by a 
semantic differential technique; content analysis of 
counseling interviews obtained from cach counselor 
yielded the counselors’ percentage of approach to client 
dependency and client hostility. “Liking” related to 
nurturance and affiliation only for the most inexperi- 
enced counselors, the only group for which the 2 needs 
themselves were positively related. The approach to 
client hostility was found to correlate with counselor 
needs for nurturance and for affiliation while the 
approach to dependency related to neither, (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3032. Ourth, Lynn, & Landfield, Alvin W. (W. 
Virginia U.) Interpersonal meaningfulness and nature of 
termination in e Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 366-371.—Clients and thera- 
pists rated each other on a conventional semantic 
differential whose scales were anchored by the clients 
and therapists’ own personal constructs. Assuming that 
meaningfulness would be reflected by more extreme 
ratings, it was predicted that interpersonal meaningful- 
ness would be significantly lower in prematurely termi- 
nating dyads than in nonpremature ones; that pre- 
maturely terminating clients would rate their psycho- 
therapists in less extreme ways than would non- 
premature clients; and that therapists of prematurely 
terminating clients would perceive these clients in less 
extreme ways than they would their nonpremature 
clients. Predictions were strengthened when made from 


. the S's ratings based on his own constructs.—Journal 


abstract. 
3033. Pallone, Nathaniel J., & Grande, Peter Р. (U. 


Notre Dame) Counselor verbal mode, problem relevant 
communication, and client rapport. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 359-365.—80 interviews with 
secondary school clients were analyzed to determine 
effects of 4 modes of counselor verbal behavior upon 
client problem relevant communication in 4 major 
problem areas and upon client experience of rapport. 
Results generate the conclusions that: (1) counselor 
verbal mode significantly affects client problem relevant 
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communication ratio, (2) interaction between verbal 
mode and client problem focus significantly affects 
problem relevant communication, (3) client experience 
of rapport is not significantly affected by problem focus, 
verbal mode, or focus-mode interaction, and (4) a mild 
negative relationship obtains between problem relevant 
ratio and rapport, (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3034. Portella, E. Nunes. Fundamentos da psico- 
terapia. [Fundamentals of psychotherapy] Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(2), 143- 21.—"The 
forms of psychotherapy can be classified into sub- 
stitutive-dominating forms and anticipative-liberating 
forms, according to the tendency [either] to give advice, 
to persuade, ...to substitute and dominate, [or]... the 
tendency to ‘open’ the possibilities range through an 
increase of iongn that will lead the patient to istin- 
puish fantasy from objective reality." (95-item bib- 
iog.)—J. A. Lucker. 

3035. Salvini de Souza, Mara. (Inst. Psychiat, U. 
Brasil, Rio de Janeiro) Encoprese: Um caso em psi- 
coterapia. [Incontinence: Psychotherapeutic treatment.] 
Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(4), 443-460. 
—After | yr. of psychotherapy the symptoms disap- 

red. However, there was no evolution of the ego in 
the sense of being capable of feeling guilt.—J. A. 


Lucker. 
3036. Shamsie, S. J., & Ellick, E. (McGill U., 


Montreal, Canada) Disturbed adolescents: A Suggested 
community approach to treatment. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1965, 10(5), 399-404, 

3037. Szyrynski, Victor. (U. Ottawa, Canada) Psy- 
chotherapy with parents of maladjusted children. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 10(5), 
350-357,—The most significant result of this technique 
was that in a number of cases, after preliminary 
contacts of the parents with the psychiatrist, the child's 
behavior so improved during the stage of parental 
therapy that no further psychiatric assistance was 
needed, In other cases, the length of therapeutic contact 
with the child was markedly shortened because of 
change in his behavior. In all cases, the therapeutic 
emphasis was changed from clinical to parental 
handling of the child,—Journal summary. 


Group Therapy 


3038. Johnsgard, Keith W., & Muench, George 
A. (San Jose State Coll.) Group therapy with normal 
college students. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1965, 2(3), 114-116.—Ss were students in 
undergraduate college mental hygiene classes divided 
into control (N = 25, 12 female, 13 male) and exper- 
imental (N = 20, 14 female, 6 male) groups. All Ss Tad 
successfully completed at least 1 college psychology 
course, and were told that the present 13-wk course 
would be experimental and involve an unusual teachin, 
procedure. CPI, Mooney Problem Check List, a self- 
disclosure questionnaire, a mental health questionnaire, 
and a semantic differential were administered at the 
beginning and at the end of the course, IBM type 
midterm and final examinations were used for assigned 
text book readings. Classes met for 50 min. 3 days a wk. 
The control group was taught by thc traditional 
lecture-discussion method. The experimental group was 
divided in %, each М meeting 3 hr/wk in an inves- 
tigator's office at the counseling center. Focus for the 
experimental group was on feelings and attitudes rather 
than on content material. Results suggest that sub- 
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stantial positive changes in measured personality 
dimensions occurred in both groups. Analysis of degree 
of change showed that neither group changed more 
than the other. Comparison of midterm and final 
examinations showed no significant differences between 
means or SD.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3039. Medina, Guillermo S. (Colombian Mental 
Health League, Bogota) Psychotrial: A new type of 
group psychotherapy. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1965, 11(3), 157-162.—*. .. dramatiza- 
tion of the conflicts in a manner similar to that which 
takes place in а courtroom...helps break down resist- 
ances , . . [and] helps to project and personify the psychic 
instances . . . and the internal objects . . ."—J. A. Lucker. 

3040. Menzies, M. Albert. (Children’s Clinic, Ment. 
Health Cent, Burnaby, British Columbia, Can- 
ada) The angry parent in family-oriented therapy. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 10(5), 
405-410.—Treatment is based on the “ventilation and 
acknowledgment of hostility, with the parent being 
helped to accept it as a natural human reaction in the 
face of a challenge which is seen as both overwhelming 
and inescapable. The 2nd phase of treatment involves 
study and correction of the general and specific factors 
which impair the parent’s feeling of adequacy in dealing 
with the child."—Journal summary. 

3041. Schneider, P. B. (Ed.) (U. Lausanne, Switzer- 
land) Pratique de la psychothérapie de groupe: Compte 
rendu du séminaire internationale de psychothérapie de 
groupe (Lausanne, 1963). [Practice of group-therapy: 
Proceedings of the international seminar on group- 
rere (Lausanne, 1963).] Paris, France: Presses 

niversitaires de France, 1965, 238 p. 

3042. Slavson, S. R. Para-analytic group psychother- 
apy: A treatment of choice for adolescents. Psycho- 
therapy &. Psychosomatics, 1965, 13(5) 321-331. 
— Because of the transitional personality organization 
of the adolescent, his "statusless" position in adult 
society, fluid identifications, sexual tensions, anxieties, 
and rebelliousness, he cannot develop adequate positive 
transference to an adult. The security of the adolescent 
in a group of his peers should be utilized for a 
reality-oriented psychotherapy, incorporating pedagog- 
ical, guidance and counseling procedures, based on 
psychoanalytic theory.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


Special Therapies 


3043. May, Marvin J. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
The effects of electroshock therapy on repression and 
other phenomena related to personality, motivation, and 
Чор Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2322- 

3. 

3044. Rudlová, L. (Neurological Clinic, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Hypnóza a nacvik u hudebníkü s 
profesionálními spasmy. [Hypnosis and training of 
musicians with professional spasms.] Ceskoslovenská 
Psychologie, 1965, 9(5), 476-477.—12 musicians, 20-40 
yr. old, who did not respond to pharmacotherapy, 
physiotherapy, or psychotherapy were treated by hyp- 
notherapy with posthypnotic training of playing or 
singing. Post-therapeutic working success and continued 
acceptance in their working collective helped to 
complete the cure.—H. Bruml. 

3045. Shafar, Susan, & Jaffe, J. R. (Crumpsall 
Hosp., Manchester, England) Behaviour therapy in the 
treatment of psychoneurosis. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1965, 111(481), 1199-1203.—Motivation receives 
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insufficient emphasis in formulations of new behavior 
therapists. Re-educative procedures and deconditioning 
without the means of depriving a patient of motives for 
persistence in neurotic behavior are not likely to 
succeed, as in a fair proportion of hysterical and 
character disorder patients there is little genuine moti- 
vation to change. Psychogenic factors and interpersonal 
relations are being managed by behavior therapists 
much as traditional psychotherapists manage them, but 
are described in different language, preferably behav- 
ioristic.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3046. Zamora, Emil N., & Kaelbling, Rudolf. (On- 
tario Hosp., Hamilton, Canada) Memory and electro- 
convulsive therapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 122(5), 546-554.—Critical of previous studies for 
their lack of proper control, the present study tried to 
determine whether psychiatric patients receiving uni- 
lateral electroconvulsive stimulation over the non- 
dominant hemisphere have less verbal memory deficit 
than patients who have ECT (electroconvulsive therapy) 
over the dominant cerebral hemisphere. Results with 28 
patients randomly assigned to receive ECT over the 
dominant or minor hemisphere “conclusively show that 
only electrode placement over the dominant hemisphere 
is associated with memory loss, and that memory 
disturbance cannot be avoided simply by unilateral 
electrode placement regardless of dominance."—N. H. 
Pronko. 


Drug Therapy 


3047. Bunney, William E., & Davis, John M. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Norepinephrine in depressive 
reactions: А review. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(6), 483-493.— Reviews evidence which suggests 
that the amount, distribution, or metabolism of NEP 
(norepinephrine) in the brain may be altered in patients 
with depression. The hypothesis is based on the 
following observations: (1) 2 classes of drugs, the 
imipramine group and the monoamine oxidase inhibitor 
group, are clinically effective in the treatment of many 
depressives. (2) 2 drugs, reserpine and methyldopa, have 
been associated with severe depressive reactions in a 
significant number of hypertensive patients treated with 
these drugs. The 2 groups of drugs useful in the 
treatment of depression functionally affect brain NEP, 
while the 2 drugs which produce depression decrease 
brain NEP. (92 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3048. Davis, John M. Efficacy of tranquilizing and 
antidepressant drugs. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1965, 13(6), 552-566.—Double-blind studies on tran- 
quilizers and antidepressants have been reviewed with 
emphasis on comparative efficacy and side effects. Most 
phenothiazines are definitely more effective than 
placebo in schizophrenia. Imipramine and amitriptyline 
are more effective than placebo in the treatment of 
depression. The effectiveness of pharmacologic and 
somatic treatment is discussed. (410 ref.)—Journal 


summary. 

3049. Golovan', L. L, Zavidovskaya, G. L, & 
Sukal'skaya, I. Yu. (Psychiat. Inst., USSR Acad. Med. 
Sci., Moscow) [Use of librium in the treatment of 
Obsessive schizophrenics.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(10), 1574-1580.—42 schizophrenics 
displaying obsessive symptoms were given librium 
60-100 mg/day during 4-10 wk. Treatment proved 
particularly effective in cases of obsessive anxiety and 
Obsessive impulses, and less effective in cases of 
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ideological obsession. Increased doses of librium can be 
tolerated for prolonged periods without serious compli- 
cations. In complex syndromes, librium should be 
combined with other neuroleptics and antidepressants, 
depending on degree of intensity and predominance of 
the various symptoms. (46 ref.)—French summary. 

3050. Haydu, George G., Dhrymiotis, Andreas; 
Korenyi, Charles, & Goldschmidt, Leontine. (Creed- 
moor State Hosp., Queens Village, N.Y.) Effects of 
methionine and hydroxychloroquine in schizophrenia. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(5), 560—564. 
—2 matching groups of schizophrenic patients refrac- 
tory to conventional therapies were given methionine 
and hydroxychloroquine, respectively, following 2 base 
periods. Significant differences were observed in 
improvements and release rates and in the Standardized 
Affect Conveying Test. The methionine group showed 
exacerbation of symptomatology, while the hydroxy- 
chloroquine group showed amelioration of symptoms. 
The eosinophils and lymphocytes showed downward 
trend in the methionine group and so did the skin 
reactivity to intradermal injections. These results 
support the hypothesis that the schizophrenic process is 
exacerbated by increased effort readiness without dis- 
charge, as enhanced by methionine administration. The 
significant ameliorating effect of hydroxychloroquine is 
offered as a tool for therapeutic studies.—Journal 
abstract. 

3051. Klett, C. James, & Moseley, Edward C. (VA 
Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) The right drug for the right 
patient. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 
546-551 —In chemotherapy, the problem of finding the 
right drug for the right patient is based upon the 
premise that drugs have specific actions ап that a 
particular agent may be beneficial for certain patients 
but not for others. The drug of choice in this study was 
defined in terms of the best prediction from multiple 
regression equations developed on groups that had 
received 3 different tranquilizing drugs, using pretreat- 
ment symptomatology as the predictors, Cross- 
validation of these assignments on an independent 
sample confirmed the hypothesis that patients respond 
best if assigned to their drug of choice. Simple random 
assignment of patients to the different drugs would have 
led to an acceptance of the null hypothesis. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3052. Kühne, G. E. (Martin Luther U., Halle/Salle, 
Germany) Nosologische Gesichtspunkte an dem Ë ispiel 
psychopharmakologischer Stóreffekte. [Nosological as- 
pects with psychopharmacolo, ical disturbing effects 
serving as an example.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 17(9), 324-329.—A 
pharmacogenic disturbing factor exists as a nondisease- 
specific within the multifactorial psychotic course of 
events. Modern psychopharmacals block the pulses 
flowing in and out on the reticular [и suppress the 
affective pathological processes of t 


inking, and mobi- 
lize phylogenetic defense patterns. (47 ref)—K. J. 
Harti 


4053. Leary, Timothy, et al. A new behavior change 
program using psilocybin. Psychotherapy: Theory, Re- 
search & Practice, 1965, 2(2), 61-72.—Describes the 
procedure and results of a new kind of behavior change 
or rehabilitation program carried out in the Massachu- 
setts Correctional Institute. It is a collaborative group 
program, relatively short, emphasizing the crucial 


importance of certain far-reaching "insight" experiences 
produced by consciousness-altering drugs. There is a 
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built-in evaluation procedure. (35 ref)—C. E. Flei- 
scher. 

3054. Lipman, Ronald S., et al. (NIH, Bethesda, 
Md.) Neurotics who fail to take their drugs. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(480), 1043-1049.—A 
6-wk meprobamate trial suggests that patients who did 
not follow instructions were sicker initially, of lower 
socioeconomic background, and less apt to have had 
previous treatment with a psychotropic medication. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3055. Mooney, Horace B. (Redondo Beach Med. 
Clinic, Calif.) Pathologic jealousy and psychochemother- 
apy. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(480), 
1023-1042.—Pathologic jealousy is reviewed in litera- 
ture, in theory, and by analysis of recent cases 
(N = 138). Frequent family problems and history of 
familial mental illness are found in 26%. Sex and 
alcohol are problems also. Some relief from symptoms 
can be obtained with judicious psychochemotherapy. 6 
cases are detailed. (45 ref.)—W. L. Wilkins. 

3056. Rosenblatt, S., & Chanley, J. D. Differences in 
the metabolism of norepinephrine in depressions: The 
effects of various therapies. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 13(6), 495-502.—The metabolism of 
infused *H norepinephrine was studied in 20 psychiatric 
patients with depression. A difference was found in the 
metabolism in those patients classified as manic- 
depressive in that they tended to have a definite increase 
in the urine in the proportion of those metabolites 
which retain the amine group as compared to the 
metabolites which had undergone oxidative deamina- 
tion (N/O ratio). The main amine metabolite was 
normetanephrine while the main oxidized metabolite 
was vanillomandelic acid. Patients diagnosed as reac- 
tive-depressive also tended to have an elevated N/O 
ratio, but to a lesser degree than the manic-depressives. 
Those patients with involutional sychosis or schizo- 
hrenia with depression did not differ from the normals 
in their amine metabolism. Electroshock therapy 
appears to be especially effective in those patients with 
an abnormal amine pattern and it also corrects the 
disturbance in the metabolism. Chlorpromazine, 
imipramine, and amitriptyline cause a marked change in 
the metabolic pattern of norepinephrine. Each of these 
drugs increases the N/O ratio. It is suggested that the 
N/O ratio may reflect changes in the norepinephrine 
metabolism within adrenergic centers in the brain, as 
well as of the peripheral sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. (29 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3057. Ruck, F., & Schwarz, B. (Bezirkskrankenhaus 
Psychiat., Leipzig-Dósen, E. Germany) Erfahrungen 
über die Wirkung des Frenolons bei schizophrenen 
Psychosen. [Experience gained regarding the effect of 
frenolone in cases of schizophrenic psychoses.] Psy- 
chiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 
17(9), 341-348.— The therapeutic effect of frenolone was 
superior to chlorpromazine, perphenaon, perphenazine, 
and rausedan in the treatment of schizoform psychoses. 
Frenolon is a product of estrification of per henazine 
with triethoxybenzoic acid. Antipsychotic effects were 
observable within 8-14 days after a gradual increase in 
the dosage from 6mg-60mg/day. Only minor side 
effects were observed. (15 ref.) —K. J. Hartman. 

3058. Sands, W. L. The tranquilizer tablet: Talisman 
for the 1960's. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(4), 
722-126.—'"The tranquilizer tablet is satisfactory as a 
contemporary talisman because, on à conscious level, it 


is a chemical compound, scientifically manufactured, 
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accepted by the Food and Drug Administration, and 
prescribed by a doctor. Unconsciously, it symbolizes the 
incorporation of the sustaining mother, the prototy; 
for the acquisition of added stature, weight, nourish- 
ment, and hence, strength."— D. Prager. х 

3059. Uhlenhuth, Eberhard H., et al. (Johns Hopkins 
U. Sch. Med.) Dosage deviation and drug effects in drug 
trials. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(1), 95-99.—A placebo-controlled, double-blind 
drug study utilizing meprobamate (S — 164) and chlor- 
diazepoxide (S — 190) focused on a comparison of Ss 
who took all the prescribed drug and those who took 
less than 3/4 of the required dosage. Results indicate 
that the latter group showed a differential response in 
раза distress to drug and to placebo similar to 
that of patients taking the specified amount of medica- 
tion.—N. H. Pronko. 

3060. Walsh, Ann. E.R.T.: The pills to keep women 
young. NYC: Bantam Books, 1965. 180 p. $.75(paper). 

3061. Young, С. C., & Turner, R. К. (Public Health 
Dept., London Borough of Islington, England) CNS 
stimulant drugs and conditioning treatment of nocturnal 
enuresis. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(2), 
93-101.—The theory of conditioning in the treatment of 
nocturnal enuresis is stated. Results are given to 
confirm the hypothesis that stimulant drugs facilitate 
the conditioning process. Methedrine was found to be 
marginally superior to dexedrine, with no significant 
rise in relapse rate associated with the former, Age and 
sex were not related to treatment response, and early 
treatment is recommended.—Journal abstract. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


3062. ————. Impressions of Scottish hospitals. 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(9), 251-258.—Members of a 
visiting group of American psychiatrists report on 4 
Scottish mental hospitals: Royal Edinburgh, Dingleton, 
Crichton Royal, and Bangour Village —L. Gurel. 

3063. Abram, Harry S. (U. Virginia Sch. Med.) Ad- 
aptation to open heart surgery: A psychiatric study of 
response to the threat of death. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 122(6), 659-667.—A clinical study of 
23 patients undergoing open heart surgery and their 
responses revealed that they reacted to the operation as 
presenting not merely a symbolic but a realistic threat 
to life. The preoperative presence of anxiety and the use 
of denial are described. 2 cases of postoperative 
"cardiac psychosis" are reported and their relationship 
to the "catastrophe reaction" and "post-cardiotomy 
delirium" commented upon. The intensive care unit is 
seen as a life-saving necessity in modern heart surgery, 
but at the same time frequently perceived by the patient 
as psychologically threatening. Certain prophylactic 
psychological measures are discussed.—Author abstract. 

3064. Alderton, Harvey R. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Communication, learning and therapeutic 
process in a children's psychiatric hospital. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 10(5), 338-349. 
—Some of the guiding principles which appeared to be 
helpful in working with children showing serious 
behavioral difficulties were: (1) the child's behavior 
should be viewed as an expression of his beliefs; and in 
interactional and not in structural terms; (2) the staff 
should function as a behavioral model; and, (3) 
significant communication must be actively maintained 
and the importance of verbal communication stres- 
sed. (20 ref.)—Journal summary.” 
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3065. Barten, Harvey H. (Bitburg AFB, N.Y.) The 
15-minute hour: Brief therapy in a military setting. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(5), 565-567. 
—A 15-min therapeutic psychiatric session is recom- 
mended, particularly in a crowded military hospital, as 
being "entirely sufficient for many patients who are 
relatively poor candidates for exploratory psychother- 
apy" and as an "acceptable though limited" alternative 
for some patients who would otherwise receive longer 
treatment sessions. An expanded practice is thus made 
possible or more time permitted for selective, more 
exhaustive treatments,—N. Н. Pronko. 

3066. Bowen, William T., Marler, Don C., & 
Androes, Leroy. (VA Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The 
psychiatric team: Myth and mystique. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(6), 687-690.—The common 
purpose of the psychiatric team must be consciously 
shared and communicated by all or secondary purposes 
may dominate its works and the team becomes a 
myth.—N. H. Pronko. 

3067, Chafetz, Morris E. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) The effect of a psychiatric emergency 
service on motivation for psychiatric treatment. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 442-448. 
— Emergency services have an increasingly important 
role in serving the psychiatric needs of communities. By 
an approach which utilizes a careful initial evaluation of 
the patient, his family, and his society, coupled with 
mobilization of intrahospital and extrahospital re- 
sources, a greater number of patients can be effectively 
motivated into a treatment setting. The frequent drop- 
outs from therapy and the number of patients unable to 
accept treatment recommendations, as the result of rigid 
therapeutic models, have been discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3068. Cohen F. The psychiatric day hospital: A 
low-cost day program. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(7). 
191-193.—Experience at the Cambridge Day Center, 
Massachusetts, indicates the feasibility of community- 
based services to fill the gap between full-time hospital- 
ization and mental hygiene clinics.—L. Gurel. 

3069. Desroches, H. F., Kaiman, B. D., Larsen, E. 
R., & Carman, P. M. (VA Cent., Mountain Home, 
Tenn.) Age and leisure-time activities in a УА domicili- 
ary. Geriatrics, 1965, 20(12), 1065-1069,—99 veterans 
were Ss of a structured interview concerning their 
frequency of participation in 37 different leisure-time 
activities. Age, physical health, education, and intel- 
ligence were significantly associated with the activities 
surveyed. Discussion concerns factors other than age 
per se as more predictive of leisure-time activity in aged 
populations.—D. T. Herman. 

3070. Eilenberg, M. D. (Shenley Hosp., St. Albans, 
England) Survey of in-patient referrals to an American 
psychiatric department. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 111(481), 1211-1214.—Of a 3-mo sample of 
patients at Mayo Clinic (М = 9009), 197 (2.2%) were 
referred for a psychiatric opinion. Reasons for referral, 
diagnosis, and disposal are discussed. The psychiatrist 
can work in collaboration with a specific medical team, 
instead of using the latter as a referral resource.— W. L. 
Wilkins: 

3071. Epps, Robert L., Barnes, Robert H., & 
MePartland, Thomas S. (Greater Kansas City Mental 
Health Found., Kan.) A community concern: Experi- 
ences with management of major mental illness in the 
community. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. 
207 p. $9.75. 
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3072. Fisher, Walter. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) Social 
change as a therapeutic tool in a closed institution. 
Fsyetotkerany Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(3), 
121-126. 

3073. Huntley, A. C. The psychiatric day hospital: A 
day program in treatment and teaching. Mental Hospi- 
tals, 1965, 16(7), 194-196.— Description of the day care 
center of the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Insti- 
tute.—L. Gurel. 

3074. Kidd, H. B. (Towers Hosp., Léicester, Eng- 
land) Industrial units in psychiatric hospitals. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(481), 1205-1209. 
—Although industrial therapy, including remunerative 
employment, is an indispensable part of rehabilitation, 
it should not displace social, occupational, and recre- 
ational therapy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3075. Lapointe, Jean L. (U. Montreal, Cana- 
da) Reorganization of services in a large institution for 
mentally retarded children. Canadian Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1965, 10(5), 372-376.—The many 
advantages of keeping both acute and chronic patients 
in a large institution are emphasized in terms of 
teaching facilities, varying stafT interest, and stimulating 
research projects which would not be feasible without 
the concentration and the stability of population they 
offer.—Journal summary. 

3076. McTaggart, A. М. (U. British Columbia, 
Canada) The psychiatric care of children in a teaching 
hospital. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 
10(5), 332-337.—Presents a 4-yr experience in the 
treatment of disturbed children in an open setting at the 
University of Alberta Hospital. 

3077. Mentzer, R. T. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Early experiences with a mixed-sex ward. 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(9), 267-271.—The rationale 
underlying housing of both sexes on a psychiatric ward 
is presented. Informal interviews prior to effecting such 
a policy showed most patients and staff to be dubious 
or opposed, but initial experiences showed the atterapt 
to be fruitful. Although “vivid fantasies exist about the 
possibilities of sexual misbehavior on a mixed ward, in 
reality, there [was] little, if any, increase in such 
behavior.” —L. Gurel. 4 

3078. Motto, Jerome A. Suicide attempts: A longi- 
tudinal view. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 
516-520.—A 5- to 8-yr follow-up was conducted with a 
sample of 193 persons admitted to San Francisco 
General Hospital in 1956-1957 for suicide attempt. On 
admission, the seriousness of the attempt was assess 
and the degree of prior contact with the medical 
community ascertained. The follow-up focused on the 
need for and utilization of psychiatric facilities after 
discharge from the hospital. 5 characteristic patterns 
were identified and related to the seriousness of the 
prior attempt and to the status of the S as regards 
subsequent suicide. 8% (15) of the sample that suicided 
during the follow-up period demonstrated almost 
exclusively those patterns characterized by a lack of 
continuing contact with a psychiatric facility. The 
usefulness of the telephone interview as an investigative 
and therapeutic medium is pointed out and emphasis is 
placed on the need for continuing contact with this high 
suicide risk grqup as an influence in reducing prevent- 
able suicides. —Journal summary. 

. 3079. Oltman, Jane E., & Friedman, Samuel. Trends 
in admissions to a state hospital, 1942-1964. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 544-551.— Statistics of 
Ist admissions to a state hospital in Connecticut 
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1942-1964 reveal a sharp increment in alcoholic states, р 
personality disorders, psychoneuroses, and drug addic- 
tion, particularly in the last few yr. Admissions of senile 
disorders, schizophrenia, and manic-depressive psy- 
chosis have risen only moderately, and the increment in 
these groups has been more closely parallel to the 
increase in the general population of the state. Tentative 
conclusions have been presented concerning prospects 
for the future, with particular reference to short-term 
hospitalizations, increasing extramural care, and reduc- 
tion in size of future state papi tala DUM summary. 

3080. Roback, Howard B. (Hawthornden State 
Hosp., Northfield, О.) Admission IES Arrow-Dot per- 
formance of mental patients presenting management 
problems at a state hospital. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 600-602.—The admission Arrow-Dot 
scores of 52 mental patients who were placed in a 
maximum security cottage of a state hospital because of 
their inability to control their impulses were compared 
with a control group of 52 patients whose behavior did 
not create a management problem for the institution. 
Statistical analysis showed that the Impulse and Ego 
scores of the 2 groups differed; the patients presenting a 
management problem had higher I scores and lower E 
scores. Females in the maximum security cottage had 
higher I scores and lower E scores than did the 
males.—Journal abstract. 

3081. Scheibe, Karl E. (Wesleyan U.) College 
students spend eight weeks in mental hospital: A case 

. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1965, 2(3), 117-120. 

3082. Siegel, N. H. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) The 
impact of patient interaction on behavior. Mental Hos- 
pitals, 1965, 16(9), 245-248.— Based оп | yr. of socio- 
logical observation at Hillside Hospital, New York, 
impressions are reported of the expectations, values, 
and cliques in the psychiatric patient population and 
how these may influence individual behavior.—L. Gurel. 

3083, Taylor, Calvin W., Price, Philip B., Richards, 
James M., Jr., & Jacobsen, Tony L. (U. Utah) An 
investigation of the criterion problem for a group of 
medical general practitioners. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1965, 49(6), 399-406.— The sample consisted of 
217 general practitioners from Utah. 80 scores relevant 
to the performance of these physicians were collected 
from a variety of scores, intercorrelated, and factor 
analyzed using the principal components solution based 
on eigenvalues and eigenvectors. The 30 factors which 
had an eigenvalue greater than 1.00 were rotated by the 
varimax procedure and interpreted. The most important 
finding was the great criterion complexity for this group 
of physicians. This complexity suggests that one cannot 
adequately measure physician performance on the basis 
of a single score or a few scores. Instead, one must 
obtain a relatively large number of scores. Performance 
in both premedical and medical education was 
independent of performance as a physician.—Journal 


abstract. 

" Wright, Fred H., & Shrader, Raymond R. (VA 
ae bet, Miss.) Influence of open and closed 
mental hospitals on attitudes in the United States and 
Britain. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 
372-378.—This research was primarily designed to 
measure effects of open hospitals on attitudes toward 
mental illness in the vicinity. An assessment of prevail- 
ing beliefs was а pecan objective. Communities 
adjacent to open and closed ospitals and communities 
having no NP hospital were sampled in Scotland and 3 
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regions of the US. 1200 selected people were individ- 
ually interviewed with a questionnaire. Results con- 
firmed the hypothesis that communities near unlocked 
hospitals were significantly more accepting of mental 
patients, This research revealed no evidence that 
cultural attitudes make open hospitals more feasible in 
Britain than in the US.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


3085. Slawson, Paul F. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Psychodrama as a treatment for hospitalized pa- 
tients: A controlled study. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 122(5), 530-533.—27 hospitalized adult 
psychiatric patients participated in twice-weekly psycho- 
drama sessions. They were matched on the basis of 3 
variables (age, sex, MMPI profile) to controls drawn 
from the psychiatric hospital population. Both experi- 
mental and control patients were given a general 
personality inventory (MMPI) on admission and were 
retested at discharge. Such testing failed to distinguish 
between the psychodrama and control groups. These 
findings are discussed in the context of the available 
literature.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


3086. Arlow, Jacob A. (State U. New York) The 
reaches of intrapsychic conflict. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 122(4), 425-431. 

3087. Boigon, H. W. Horney’s concept of basic 
anxiety: Its relationship to the phenomenon of violence. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 25(2), 142- 
157.—Parental attitudes inimical to the development of 
the unique child lead to basic anxiety, which is 
inseparably interwoven with a basic hostility. One 
cannot like oneself when failing to assert the self in 
interest and effort. This self-frustration produces a 
malevolent capacity for violence that must be projected 
outward. “Violence will erupt in personal or national 
life from time to time when enough malevolence 
accrues.” —D. Prager. 

„3088. Caruse, Igor A. (U. Paris, France) Con- 
tribution à l'étude des concepts de pulsion de mort et 
d'agressivité chez Freud. [A contribution to the study of 
Freud's concepts of the instincts for death and for 
aggression.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(1), 1-29. 
—The repetition compulsion demonstrates that the 
instincts return to an anterior state, a return to the 
inorganic and death; but opposed to this is an instinct, 
the libido, which tends toward the new, the organic. 
Freud’s “psychic entropy” is related to the death 
Instinct as its negentropy is related to the libido, 
Observations of Konrad Lorenz, the Austrian etho- 
logist, are presented.—K. J. Hartman. 

3089. Ekstein, R. Historical notes concerning psycho- 
analysis and early language development. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(4), 707- 
731.—In 1895, Freud viewed the development of speech 
as a result of the early helplessness of the infant. 
Subsequent hypotheses on the origin of language were 
influenced by available theories of psychosexual devel- 
Opment; reconstructions of adults’ and children’s 
analyses, stressing early mother-child relationship; 
adaptive needs and views on differentiations of func- 
tions; direct observations under experimental condi- 
tions; and, more recently, study of language in schiz- 
ophrenia and related disorders, particularly those 
occurring in childhood.—D. Prager. 
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3090. Graubert, David N., & Levine, Abraham. The 
concept of the representational world. Journal of the 
Hillside Hospital, 1965, 14(4), 227-233.—The concept of 
“the representational world,” as introduced by Sandler 
and Rosenblatt, is discussed and taken as a point of 
departure in explaining modern psychoanalytic theory. 
The representational world is seen as a notion of a 
psychological continuum between the ego and the 
outside world, with separate structures being distin- 
guished as a reflection of function rather than of a 
permanent psychic formation. Some implications for 
the ego, super-ego, consciousness, and perception are 
developed.—J. Siller. 

3091. Mills, David Н. (Iowa State U.) The relation- 
ship of abstraction to selected personality and intellectual 
variables. Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 10-15.—2 studies are 
reported using a proverbs test which yields abstraction 
scores for anal, oral, and phallic dimensions. The Ist 
study attempted to determine the relationship between 
“anal abstraction" scores and the needs for order and 
aggression (2 of Freud's anal triad). The results were 
essentially negative though a significant relationship was 
found between "phallic abstraction" scores and the 
need for aggression. The anal, oral, and phallic abstrac- 
tion scores were found to be p interrelated, 
lending support to hypotheses that the various psycho- 
sexual stages are highly related. The 2nd study found 
highly significant relationships between total abstraction 
and 2 measures of academic ability, suggesting that the 
proverbs test may be assessing intellectual ability in 
addition to (or possibly rather than) unconscious 
dynamic conflicts.—Journal abstract. ; 

3092. Myerson, P. G. Modes of insight. Journal of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 13(4), 
771-792.—Crucial features of psychoanalytic insight 
are: capacity to suspend attention, to recapitulate in 
fantasy earlier efforts at mastery, to observe such efforts 
autonomously, to re-experience qualities of the mental 
state prominent during this attempt, and to reintegrate 
through a deep acceptance of one’s own reactions. In 
contrast, reality-oriented insight deploys attention by a 
different mode, attempted mastery thru fantasy is not 
prominent, and self-observation is largely in terms of 
one’s relationship with key figures. Reality-oriented 
insight may have considerable adaptive value, Genetic 
factors which foster a potentiality for psychoanalytic 
insight are discussed in detail.—D. Prager. 

3093. Osherson, Samuel. An Adlerian approach to 
Goethe’s Faust. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 
21(2), 194-198.—The work is discussed in terms of the 
striving for superiority and social usefulness.—A. R. 
Howard. 

3094. Palazzoli Selvini, M. Interpretation of mental 
anorexia. In J. E. Meyer & Н. Feldman (Eds.), 
Anorexia nervosa. (See 40:3165) 96-103.— The central 
phenomenon of mental anorexia, i.e., “апогеііс behav- 
ior," is the patients notion that the body is а 
threatening entity which must be held in check. The 
condition is interpreted as an intrapersonal (intra- 
psychic) paranoia, midway between the Schizo-paranoid 
position and depression. Therapy should help patients 
to experience self-sufficiency, through fact-finding and 
to recognize their right to originality in more construc- 
tive ways.—J. A. Lucker. 

, 3095. Peller, L. E. Comments on libidinal organiza- 
tions and child development. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1965, 134) 732-747. 
—Although ego and superego functions and id forces 
exert a mutual influence upon each other, drive develop- 
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ments prompt and dominate the unfolding. of all other 
functions. Freud's discovery of psychosexual stages 
provides the framework for a view of childhood that is 
plausible and can accomodate both old and very recent 
observations. Academic psychology overrates adaptive 
functions, underrates emotional development, and 
ignores instinctual drives thus resulting in a shallow, 
incomplete and misleading view of human devel- 
opment.— 2. Prager. 

3096. Power, Thomas D. Some aspects of brain-mind 
relationship. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(481), 1215-1223.—Hughlings Jackson's nervous 
dissolution and Freud's theory of psychological regres- 
sion are considered as dynamic reactions to internal or 
external stress. Nervous dissolution is a reversal of 
function, telescoping adult patterns of behavior into 
those of earlier origin. Regression presents a parallel 
telescoping of experience with emphasis on the past. 
Acute confusional states associated with retrograde 
amnesia reflect a sudden recoil of the mind to an earlier 
functional level.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3097. Rom, Paul. Goethe's earliest recollection. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 189-193. 
—An early recollection reported in Goethe's auto- 
biography, is interpreted in Adlerian style and 
compared with Freud's interpretation, illustrating the 
idiographic emphasis of the former and the nomothetic 
emphasis of the latter.—4. R. Howard. 

3098. Schur, Max. (Ed.) (State U. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) Drives, affects, behavior: II. 
Essays in memory of Marie Bonaparte. NYC: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1965. 502 p. $10.00. 

3099. Seidman, Emanuel. (Yeshiva U.) Some rela- 
tionships of frustration reaction to aspects of conscience 
and social reality. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
2316-2317. з 

3100. Sheppard, Edith, & Rosenhan, David. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Thematic analysis of dreams: Inter-scorer 
reliabilities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
375-384.—Psychoanalytically-based scales for the 
analysis of emotional and cognitive contents of dreams 
are described. Data for inter-scorer reliability and 
agreement are presented for each of 3 series of dreams. 
Prior to scoring each set, the raters underwent extensive 
training with the Dream Scales. The data indicate that 
inter-scorer reliability may decrease over time, but that 
with training, reliabilities and coefficients of agreement 
are sufficiently high to warrant further exploration of 
the utility of the scales, (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3101. van der Waals, Н. С. (Topeka Inst. Psycho- 
analysis, Kan.) Problems of narcissism. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1965, 29(6), 293-311.— Conceptions 
of the term narcissism are reviewed and elaborated 
upon.—J. Z. Elias. 

3102. von Uslar, Detlev. Der Traum als Welt. [The 
dream as world.] Pfüllingen, Germany: Neske, 1964, 
336 p. DM28.—E. W. Eng. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


3103. Bruch, H. The psychiatric differential diagnosis 
of anorexia nervosa. In J. E. Meyer & H. Feldman 
(Eds.), Anorexia nervosa. (See 40:3165) 70-87.—Obser- 
vation of 37 female and 6 male patients between 1942 
and 1964 revealed 2 distinct types: (1) refusal to eat as 
symptomatic of neurotic or schizophrenic conflicts (13 
Cases); (2) true anorexia nervosa, characterized by 
disturbances in body image of delusional proportions 
(30 cases). Signs of nutritional need and paradoxical 
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activity were often overlooked in diagnosis and 
prognosis. The 3rd symptom Ss had in common was an 
all-pervading and usually well-camouflaged sense of 
ineffectiveness, resulting from a lack of initiative and 
autonomy during personali, development. Effective 
therapy consisted of teaching patients to recognize and 
be aware of their own feelings and impulses. (19 
ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

3104. Hedvig, Eleanor B. Children’s early recollec- 
tions as basis for diagnosis. Journal of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 21(2), 187-188.—35 boys and 16 girls, ages 
5-16, provided their earliest memories. On the basis of 
these data alone, experienced clinicians are limitedly 
able to determine the diagnosis the children had been 
given.—A. R. Howard. 

3105. Rappaport, Sheldon R. (Ed.) Childhood apha- 
sia and brain damage: II. Differential diagnosis. 
Narberth, Pa.: Livingston, 1965. 163 p. 

3106. Winokur, G., & Pitts, F. N., Jr. Affective 
disorder: V. The diagnostic validity of depressive reac- 
tion. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(4), 727-728. 
—Patients with a diagnosis of psychotic depressive 
reaction (М = 66) and patients with the diagnosis of 
manic-depressive disease (N = 145) are members of a 
single homogeneous population as far as family 
histories are concerned,—D. Prager. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


3107. Martin, Clyde V. (Brandon Psychiat. Clinic, 
Kansas City, Kan.) Treatment of character and behay- 
ior disorders in the military. Corrective Psychiatry & 
Journal of Social Therapy, 1965, 11(3), 163-167.— The 
experimental group in this study, which consisted of 
character and behavior disorders... displayed not only 
chronicity in emotional and psychiatric symptoms but 
also a long standing pattern of difficulties at home, at 
school and with figures of authority." The 4 yr. of 
enlistment should provide ample time to make the S sec: 
“that there is something wrong with him and not with 
society .. . that there are unconscious motivations which 
very often tend to direct one's behavior and...what 
treatment is like."—J. A. Lucker. 

3108, Wahler, Robert G., Winkel, Gary H., Peterson, 
Robert F., & Morrison, Delmont C. (U. Tennes- 
see) Mothers as behavior therapists for their own chil- 
dren. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(2), 113- 
124.—An attempt was made to modify the deviant 
behavior of 3 children by producing specific changes in 
the behavior of their mothers. It was demonstrated that 
a mother’s social behavior may function as а powerful 
class of reinforcers for her child’s deviant as well as 
normal behavior. Reactions to her child’s behavior may 
be systematically modified, at least within the confines 
of an experimental setting, thereby producing marked 
changes in her child’s deviant behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 3 

ng, Gordon C. (Public Health Dept., 
tan bred of Islington, England) Personality 
factors and the treatment of enuresis. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1965, 3(2), 103-105.—Describes an investi- 
gation of the Eysenckian hypothesis regarding the 
relationship between personality structure and condi- 
tioning. The Junior MPI was administered to 79 
enuretic children prior to treatment for enuresis. All 
were successfully treated hut the relapse rate among ше 
extraverted children was significantly larger than that H 
the other groups. Information concerning the validity о! 
the Junior МР1 is also provided.—Journal abstract. 
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3110. Amarel, Marianne, & Cheek, Frances E. (New 
J Jersey Bur. Res. Neurology Psychiat., Princeton) Some 
effects of LSD-25 on verbal communication. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 453-456.— The effect 
of LSD-25 on 2 dimensions of verbal behavior, predict- 
ability and volubility, was examined. 100-word samples 
of spontaneous speech from 10 alcoholic Ss under 4 
drug conditions (predrug, 100,g., 200,g., postdrug) 
were elicited. -100 normal raters were asked to fill in 
every 5th-deleted word of the speech samples, all raters 
completing a set of 4 samples from randomly ordered 
Ss. The communicative value of speech (ratio of total to 
correct guesses) was found to decrease under LSD, as 
did volubility (number of words spoken). Additionally, 
an inverse relationship between predictability and 
volubility under the drug was suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

3111. Bacon, Margaret K., Barry, Herbert, & Child, 
Irvin L. A cross-cultural study of drinking: II. Relations 
to other features of culture. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1965, Suppl. 3, 29-48.—In “110 preliterate 
societies...3 measures of alcohol consumption (Fre- 
quency of Ceremonial Drinking, General Consumption, 
and Frequency of Drunkenness) were correlated 
with ... [cultural variables], including child-training 

ractices and adult behavior....The hypothesis that 

igh levels of use of alcohol are in part motivated by a 
need to relieve frustrated or conflicted dependency 
needs" was strongly supported by the data. (31 
ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

3112. Bacon, Margaret K., Barry, Herbert; Child, 
Irvin L., & Snyder, Charles R. A cross-cultural study of 
drinking: V. Detailed definitions and data. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, Suppl. 3, 78-111. 
— Provides future researchers with detailed data of the 
whole study, which was presented in 4 previous 
articles.—J. А. Lucker. 

3113. Barry, Herbert, et al. A cross-cultural study of 
drinking: IV. Comparisons with Horton ratings. Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, Suppl. 3, 
62-77.— This study purported to test Horton's findings 
and "is not an exact repetition of Horton's, [in that] 
equivalent alcohol-related variables were defined some- 
what differently, rated on an expanded scale, and based 
on...more source material....[The] findings mutually 
confirm the validity and reliability of the ratings in both 
studies." —J. A. Lucker. 

3114. Blake, B. G. (Crichton Royal Hosp., Dum- 
fries, Scotland) The application of behaviour therapy to 
the treatment of alcoholism. Behaviour Research & 

‚ Therapy, 1965, 3(2), 75-85.— The development of alco- 
holism is outlined in terms of the reinforcement theory 
of learning, and a therapeutic method of relaxation 
combined with electrical aversion are illustrated in 
tables. Encouraging results at 6 and 12 mo. after 
discharge for alcoholics treated by this method are 
given. A control group on electrical aversion therapy 
alone, is in process of collection. (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3115. Brett, Stanley R. (Yeshiva U.) Group inter- 
action techniques and their influence on *'addict identi- 
fication.” Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2309- 
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3116. Child, Irvin L., Bacon, Margaret K., & Barry, 
Herbert. А cross-cultural study of drinking: 1. Descrip- 
tive measurements of drinking customs. Quarterly Journal 
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of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, Suppl. 3, 1-28.—2 psychol- 
ogists rated each of 139 societies, mostly preliterate, on ` 
a number of aspects of the use of alcohol and of 
behavior while drinking. A factor analysis on the 
intercorrelations among 19 variables led to the iden- 
tification of 4 factors or dimensions of variation: (1) 
integrated drinking, (2) inebriety, (3) hostility associated 
with drinking, (4) quantity. Most of the correlations 
among the variables are indications of. a genuine 
relationship, but far enough from perfect correlation to 
show that several variables may have separate and 
distinct relationships to other cultural variables. 
—Journal summary. 1 

3117. Child, Irvin L., Barry, Herbert, & Bacon, 
Margaret К. A cross-cultural study of drinking: Ш. Sex 
differences. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1965, Suppl. 3, 49-61.—A survey of 139 societies, 
mostly preliterate demonstrated "that most of the 
societies where alcohol was introduced postcontact 
show no evidence of a sex difference in drinking... after 
alcohol becomes thoroughly integrated into the social 
customs...the pressures toward sex differentiation of 
drinking characteristically overcome tendencies toward 
sex equality."—J. A. Lucker. 

3118. Chodorkoff, Bernard. Alcoholism and ego 
function. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 
25(2), 292-299.—Alcoholics have deficient ego func- 
tions, and a “poor capacity for sound relationships as 
the result either of an early object loss or of an absence, 
in early development, of an impetus to seek object 
relationships. The prealcoholic resorts to alcohol in an 
effort to make up for such deficiencies. In an effort to 
adapt he chooses his body as a safe object to which to 
relate. Alcohol intoxication... produce[s] physiological 
changes... [thus] providing a feeling of ego safety. 
...Some clinical notes are presented to verify these 
views."— Author summary. t 

3119. Clancy, John. (Coll. Med., State U. Iowa) 
Motivation conflicts of the alcohol addict. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 25(3), 511-520. 
— Binges, abstinent interludes, and periods of moderate 
drinking represent stages in the alcoholic's cyclic 
response to conflicting motivation. Various treatment 
modalities—Alcoholics Anonymous, conditioned-aver- 
sion, alcohol-reaction causing drugs, and psycho- 
therapy—are examined in terms of this theoretical 
formulation. It is concluded that any treatment 
program which depends for its success on the mainte- 
nance of abstinence must provide some method which 
reinforces the need for abstinence.—Journal summary. 

3120. Coopersmith, Stanley. Adaptive reactions of 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1964, 25(2), 262-278.—This study 
investigated "the capacity of alcoholics and non- 
alcoholics to tolerate threatening ‘stimuli... [based on] 
the hypotheses that alcoholics were limited in such 
capacities and that alcohol both provided a relief from 
distress and increased adaptive capacities, Ss were 8 
male alcoholics, between 24 and 54, of lower and 
upper-lower class, with extended histories of alco- 
holism. ..and 12 nonalcoholics between 21 and 36, of 
upper-middle class. ... Each $ was given a word associa- 
tion and reproduction test and 10 high and 10 low-affect 
stimulus words were selected...selection criteria 
consisted of reaction time, GSR, reproduction of. 
response, and content....Separate analyses were per- 
formed for the recognition thresholds, GSR, and 
prerecognition hypotheses... the alcoholics were gener- 
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gre defensive and more responsive to all stimuli, str identi 
des ава tosg mal were threatening. The differ- беки. ean АСА ke рр 
mediately prior to = oups were most manifest im- when they felt this desire (3) dri k t M 
2 р ognition....Alcoholics tended to тоге readily once they bi 2 dendi ee 
be more verbal, expressing more.hypotheses to affective predictions, 2 self-r 0 кошш шке 
stimuli, suggesting considerable sensitivity to threat.” Tandis лишне ы eise s eben 
(21 ref.)—Author summary. problem drinking and had Sore within Feds 


3121. Docter, Richard F., & Bernal, Martha yr.. 


.. Prediction No. 2 was supported. , . ." “Тһе finding 


E. Immediate and prolonged psychophysiological effects as to Predicti i 

e c S с rediction 3 
“ sustained alcoho intake in alcoholics. Quarterly port. ...[No. 1], MR = Jie: eux 
ioa “эш oi n: Mi Mun 136-440 hid ‚7 3 tables show that “Concerns Sheen 
— fTects ustained alcohol intake e self-system, to inter, 1 i 
were studied in 2 healthy male alcoholics, aged 39 and aj ovi A AER E 
40 yr., with histories of 12 and 19 yr. of gera peers EXT. MA ema Ves щш 


Vodka (80 proof) was given 2 times/day in an amount 


3127. Hsu, John J. (Pontiac State Hosp., Mich.) 


equivalent to 1.8 ml. of absolute alcohol per kg. of bod: itioni i 

u i ilcohc kg. y Electroconditioning therapy of š imi 

хее те: : depo: Tig unos Sicut | d pur U O vb ee co Ренан 

evidenced in t mai crease , 449-459.—Many alcoholi ted a feeling of 

alpha activity and greater emission of REM [rapi i holi mdr ss 
d à pid eye revulsion toward alcoholic beverages following tr 

movements]....Enduring changes of this kind are ment. No i id а 

overt | і а x physical or psychi 1 
CAU c Ge бош елиш еа киш observed. 5 s histories ена 
fects ich are related to blood is seen as luabl iti 
alcohol level.” (16 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. measures M ЖҮГҮ, M ase nox 


3122. Etchegoyen, R. H., Gabay, J., & Quiroga, 


3128. Karp, Stephen A., & Konstadt, Norma 


N. (Hosp. Cent. Mendoza, Argenti inai i 
г та, gentina) Imagen del L. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Alcoholi: 
padre en un grupo de alcohólicos. [The father's image in psychological differentiation: ones effect ofi eas 
group of alcoholics.) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica drinking on field dependence. Journal of Nervous & 


de America Latina, 1965, 11(3), 277-280.—Through his 


Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 412-416.—This is the 2nd 


passivity and weakness, the father maintains a special of a series of studies concerned with ili 

5 y меа! Я the stability of 

D Rd eri in which he subdues the sons by guilt. measures of perceptual field dependence, ed p 
on becomes self-destructive and alcohol may bea “indicators of level of psychological differentiation, over 


way to express this tendency.— W. W. Meissner. 


various phases of the alcoholic cycle. In the Ist AE 
id 


Ë шсш, Samuel B., & Cantwell, Dennis acute intoxication was found not to be related to fiel 
ee А ington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis) Alcoholism, dependence. The present study investigated the effect of 
раг ol servations and criminal recidivism: A study of length of heavy drinking on field dependence by 
parolees, American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, comparing quus of groups of alcoholics differ- 
y 


122(4), 436-439.—A detailed analysis of the parole ing marked 
drinking was found not to affect performance in tests of 


field dependence. Field dependence, however, was noted 
to increase with age and to be greater among alcoholics 
> than matched controls at any age.—Journal abstract. 


records of 116 parolees indicated that the men who 
hance a diagnosis of alcoholism had significantly 
dE er criminal recidivism rates than did the non- 
a coholics. —Journal abstract. 
ri 124. Hayman, „Мах. Treatment of alcoholism in 
ыт practice with а disulfiram-oriented program. 
5 and d Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(3), 
ved -—A high rate of success is attributed to a 
5 commitment by both therapist and patient, 


in length of alcoholic history. Length of 


3129. Kendell, R. E. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 


England) Normal drinking by former alcohol addicts. 


arterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(2), 


247-251.—''This report provides further confirmation 
of the possibility of alcohol addicts regaining the ability 
to drink normally but, at least at this stage, ... this fact 


Hep supportive psychotherapy, and the psychological t ^ 
Physiological effects of the disulfiram-alcohol tests. „should not be allowed to influence therapeutic programs 
“апу way.” (9 ref.)—J. А. Lucker. 


DUAE summary. 
ne E Hemmi, Takemitsu. (Psychiat. Services, Nak- 
rison, Japan) Narcotic-addict prisoners in Japan. 


Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1965, Journal of Studies on. 279-29 | 
[n addition to learning the response of sobriety, it is 


11(2), 87-89.—Results of 90 case studies showed that: 


t B 
he Ss "were brought up under somewhat better often necessary for the 
responses and to айаш à 


knowledge through psychotherapy. 


ошен conditions than were ordinary pris- 
thence most cases developed their... addiction from 
ually used Anphettaine; and about 30% ... had habit- 
characteristics ШЕ drugs. . .. [Most] manifested such 
А €ristics as lack of sympathy for others, depres- 


therapy for alcoholi 


3130. Kepner, Elaine. Application of learning theory 


to the etiology and treatment of alcoholism. Quarterly 


Alcohol, 1964, 25(2), 279-291. 


patient to learn other new 
greater degree of self- 
^ Brief case histories 
і f learning principles in 


illustrate the riae. oa о 
.—Author summary. А 
treatment айп, 1 AE (American U.) Group 


I. Mindlin, Dorothee 
a scot ics: A study of the attitude and 


sive mood, defensive attitude, depend itud 
Strong impulsiveness T dif ependent attitude, pehavior changes in relation to perceived group norms. 
> an efects in controlling Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2323-2324. 


he д A. Lucker. 

eC Hershenson, David B. Stress-induced use of 

identit y problem drinkers as a function of their sense of 
Y- Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 


2 з 
6(2), 213-222 —Proceeding from the "suggestion that psy 


one топ n 
may become an alcoholic in order to attain an de | ; ] 
— Essentially a review article of рус 


identity; i d 
entity, it was predicted that problem drinkers with a 
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Campuzano, 
a la problematica del alcohol. 


3132. Santodomingo Carrasco, Joaquin, & Molina 
Luis. Aportaciones de la psicologia clinica, 
[Contributions of the 
oblem of alcohol.] Revista 


ada, 1964, 19(71), 43-64. 


chological clinic to у pr 
T і ia 
Psicologia General y Apii Mine 


40: 3133-3144 


on experimental alcoholism, alcoholism as an individual 
phenomenon, the personality of the alcoholic, intellec- 
tual capacity of the alcoholic and deterioration with 
chronicity, psychiatric complications of alcoholism and 
treatment. Consideration was given also to alcoholism 
as a social problem.—J. S. Braun. 

3133. Schéda, W., & Timar, I. (Paul Bugat- 
Krankenhaus zu Gyéngyés/V R, Hungary) Pneu- 
moenzephalographische Untersuchungen an chronischen 
Alkoholikern. [Pneumoencephalographic examination of 
chronic alcoholics.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1965, 17(9), 338-340.—Quantity of 
alcohol consumed and degree of cerebral atrophy 
appear uncorrelated. However, the frequency and de- 
gree of atrophy increase with increasing age. It is 
possible that in the development of psychoses, especially 
in that of dementia, a major part is played by 
consecutive cerebral atrophy inasmuch as psychoses are 
predominantly found in atrophic cases.—K. J. Hart- 
man. 

3134. Scott, Beatrice. Young heroin and cocaine 
dependent patients in hospital: Aspects of the Rorschach 
MU personality. Rorschach Newsletter, 1965, 10(1), 

3135. Shooter, Antonia. The psychology of drug 
addiction: Some literature reviewed. Rorschach News- 
letter, 1965, 10(1), 3-11. 

3136. Talland, George A., & Kasschau, Rich- 
ard. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) Practice and alcohol 
effects on motor skill and attention: A supplementary 
report on an experiment in chronic intoxication and 
withdrawal. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1965, 26(3), 393-401.— This control study supports an 
earlier conclusion that men with a history of confirmed 
alcoholism do not deteriorate in the performance of 
simple manual skills or of nonmanual tasks requiring 
certain components of attention, when under the 
influence of repeated doses of alcohol equivalent to 30 
oz. of whisky per day. Improved performance of an 
experimental task is not markedly reduced by repeated 
doses of whisky that raise and keep blood alcohol levels 
at or above 100 mg/100 ml.—Journal summary. 

3137. Vogel-Sprott, M. D., & Banks, R. K. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) The effect of delayed 
punishment on an immediately rewarded response in 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1965, 3(2), 69-73.— The suppressing effect of 
immediate and delayed punishment on an immediately- 
rewarded response was examined in 40 alcoholics and 
40 nonalcoholics. Both punishment conditions were 
found to be less effective in suppressing the response of 
alcoholics than of nonalcoholics.—Journal abstract. 


Suicide 

3138. Erickson, Gustave A. (Arizona State U.) 
Effects of patient selected contingent verbal stimuli on 
verbal output of hospitalized suicidal males. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2319. 

3139. Maretzki, Thomas W. (U. Hawaii) Suicide in 
Okinawa: Preliminary explorations. International Jour- 
nal of Social Psychiatry, 1965, 11(4), 2565263.—"'The 
gradual increase in the Okinawan suicide rate [as 
contrasted with reports on rational and irrational 
suicides in Japan] is believed to reflect a continuity of 
behavioural patterns in which suicide has been 1 
selective response...” Neurotic suicide, which results 
from emotional strain or loneliness, was found to be 
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more typical for Okinawa, a highly transitional area, 
—J. A. Lucker. 


Crime 


3140. Casper, Elizabeth W. (Temple U.) Crime and 
mental illness. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1965, 11(2), 73-84.—"'Review of some of the ` 
social factors believed to be associated with deviant 
behavior in general and, more specifically, with the 
mentally ill criminal."—J. A. Lucker. 

3141. Clanon, T. L. (California Med. Facility, — 
Vacaville) Persecutory feeling and self-mutilation in — 
prisoners. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social — 
Therapy, 1965, 11(2), 96-102.—'*. . . presented are some ` 
observations and problems of a prison psychiatrist ` 
concerning projective mental mechanisms in prisoners, ` 
especially feelings of persecution and self-mutilation.” 
—J. A. Lucker. 

3142. Gillies, Hunter. (Stobhill General Hosp. 
Glasgow, Scotland) Murder in the west of Scotland. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(480), 1087= 
1094.—From 1953-1964 psychiatric examinations of 59 
males and 7 females charged with murder of 70 people 
showed: no abnormality in 30 offenders, 18 psycho- 
pathic personalities, 14 psychotics, and 4 mentally 
subnormal. The court found 17 insane and unfit to 
plead. Of the victims, 21 were related to the offenders. 
Alcoholic indulgence was involved in 33 murders, 
psychopathy in 22, and.schizophrenia in 11. 4 cases ОЁ 
matricide were all schizophrenic. Some differences 
between psychiatric and lay opinions are discussed; e.g., 
when psychiatrists believed some psychopaths fit to” 
plead | despite their abnormal behavior while non- — 
psychiatrists did not.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3143. Gough, Harrison G., Wenk, Ernest А., & 
Rozynko, Vitali V. (U. California, Berkeley) Parole 
outcome as predicted from the CPI, the MMPI, апда 
Base Expectancy table. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1965, 70(6), 432-441.—Parole outcomes for 183 viola- 
tors and 261 nonviolators (initial sample), and 130 
violators and 165 nonviolators (cross-validating sample) ` 
were forecast from demographic and personality inven- ` 
tory data. The best single source of prediction in the: 
cross-validating sample was a demographic Base Expec- 
tancy index. The best combination was given by an 
equation including this index, the socialization, self- 
control, and communality scales of the CPI with 
positive weightings, and the social presence scale of the 
CPI with a negative weighting. Conceptual analysis of 
the equation from the CPI, MMPI, and CPI + MMPI 
revealed a clear dimension of psychological meaning, 
having significance for normal as well as for deviant 
behavior. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3144. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, 
Canada) Temporal gradient of fear arousal in psy- 
chopaths. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 
442-445.—Skin conductance of psychopathic (P) and ` 
nonpsychopathic (NP) criminals and noncriminal ` 
controls (N — 11 each group) was monitored while the 
numbers 1-12 were consecutively presented on à ` 
memory drum. After the Ist trial, Ss were informed that" 
on each of the remaining 5 trials they would receive à 
strong electric shock when Number 8 appeared. Lo 
conductance increases in the interval prior to shock 
were significantly smaller and began later for the P than 
for the NP Ss. The psychopaths were less responsive t 
shock than were the NP criminals but did not diffe 
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significantly from the noncriminal controls. There were 
no significant differences among groups in the rate of 
recovery from the effects of shock. The results were. 
consistent with the hypothesis that the temporal gradi- 
ent of fear arousal and response inhibition is steeper for 
psychopaths than for normal persons. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3145. Podolsky, Edward. Organic brain conditions 
and homicide. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1965, 11(2), 91-94.—Presents “2 cases of 
homicide, in which defective physiology of the hypo- 
thalamus and surrounding regions was demonstrated. 
... [Thus it is] reasonable to assume that certain cases 
of homicide are due to anoxia of that cerebral area, 
resulting in emotional disruption, abolition of cortical 
control, and impulsive criminal behavior."—J. А. 
Lucker. 

3146. Sharma, S. L. (Meerut Coll, India) Per- 
sonality and crime. Research Journal of Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 150-158.—Any serious study 
of the personality organization of criminals should 
address itself to the question of what criminality means 
to the offender and what aims it serves in the dynamics 
of his inner life. A detailed inquiry should go beyond 
intellectual and emotional inadequacies and abnormal- 
ities and explore motivation and self-image.—U. 
Pareek. 

3147. Shoham, Shlomo. (Bar-Ilan U., Israel) The 
norm, the act and the object of crime as bases for the 
classification of criminal behaviour. International Journal 
of Social Psychiatry, 1965, 11(4), 272-279. 

3148. Warburton, F. W. (U. Manchester, Eng- 
land) Observations on a sample of psychopathic 
American criminals. Behaviour Research & Therap: д 
1965, 3(2), 129-135.—38 psychopathic prisoners, chiefly 
armed robbers with long sentences who had shown 
themselves highly recalcitrant to prison discipline, were 
informally interviewed during the administration ofa 
long series of intelligence and personality tests. Their 
life records were also studied. Intelligence test scores 
Showed a high scatter, with a large number of very high 
as well as very low scores. Mainly anxious extraverts, 
their social background was usually of a very severe 
Social, economic, and educational deprivation. There 
Was an above average, although not extreme, record of 
Sexual offences, venereal disease and addiction to drugs 
and alcohol.—Journal abstract. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


3149. Badami, Harkant D. (Gujarat U., Ahme- 
dabad, India) A psychological study of factors of 
Juvenile delinquency. Research Journal of Philosophy & 
Social Sciences, 1965, 2(1), 129-141.—2 groups of 150 

S each, an experimental group of delinquents and a 
Control group of nondelinquents, matched for age, 
intelligence, and economic status, were studied. The 
elinquents were: illegitimate, or had doubts as to their 
legitimacy; physically weak and diseased; rejecting and 
indifferent toward their parents; poorly educated; and 
addicted to drugs. Their parents were illiterate or poorly 
educated, unhealthy, and worked under poor condi- 
tions. Delinquents came from broken homes or did not 
live with their parents.—U. Pareek. 
Е 3150. Blacker, Edward; Demone, Harold W., Jr., & 
died Howard E. Drinking behavior of delinquent 
260» Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 
6(2), 223-237.—"This study examined the drinking 
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- —Author summary. 


40: 3145-3154 


practices of 500 delinquent boys... (average age 15 yr.). 
28% were abstainers, 9% had used id f e : Mid 
63% were considered drinkers. ... Age was significantly 
related to use: 83% of those aged 17 and over, and 21% 
of those 12 and under, were drinkers, The 315 drinkers 
were evaluated on 4 drinking measures—frequency, 
effects, pathological behavior, and pathological at- 
titudes. Age was significantly related to effects and 
ү behavior, but not to frequency and patho- 
logical attitudes....Type of drinker correlated sig- 
nificantly with race and previous... [delinquency], but 
was not significantly related to social class. гага had 
a lower rate of alcohol use and...of relief and 
pathological drinking than whites. Boys without 
previous formal offenses are least likely to be found in 
the heavy, relief, or pathological drinker categories.” 


3151. Blos, P. Drei typische Konstellationen in der 
Delinquenz des Mädchens. [Three typical constellations 
of female delinquency.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1964, 11, 
649-663.—Female delinquency is attributed to 3 con- 
stellations of mental development: fixation of infantile 
attachment, unresolved oedipal conflicts against the 
mother, or restoration of intermittent ego-continuity 
caused by intentional reality distortion via the parents. 
—K. J. Hartman. 
3152. Fannin, Leon F., & Clinard, Marshall В. (U. 
Hartford) Differences in the conception of self as a male 
among lower and middle-class delinquents. Social Prob- 
lems, 1965, 13(2), 205-214.—Informal depth-interviews 
and forced-choice scales were used to obtain data from 
random samples of 16 and 17 yr. old lower and 
lower-middle class white delinquents in a midwestern 
state training school. Although self-conceptions were 
found to be quite similar across class lines, lower class 
boys conceived of themselves as ШЕ, more fearless, 

owerful, fierce, and dangerous, while middle class boys 
feit they were more clever, smart, smooth, bad, and 
loyal. These self-conceptions were then related to 
specific types of behavior, with “tou h guys" sig- 
nificantly more often committing vio! lent offenses, 
carrying weapons, stressin; toughness in desired reputa- 
tions and in sexual behavior. It is believed that 
rehabilitative and preventive efforts might more po 
ably be focused upon this aspect of the offender's social | 
self. The possible relation of various types of me 
conceptions to various types of behavior is poi 

.—8. L. Warren. W 
SS. Medinnus, Gene R. (U. Denver) рашын 
perceptions of their parents. Journal of Со em] 
Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 592-593.—The Parent. | и 
Relations фон was wii tomis Bde т 

t boys, mean age 15 yr., and to е дк 
оное The Ist hypothesis concerning а ШЫ 
difference between the d Em | 
ism ay Н oa a д 
i roup ho Д Jes, 
eae cb лш) The 2nd hypothesis concerning 
between the 2 groups in their RE 

thers than their mothers was also 

orable attitude of the delinquents 

s especially marked on the 
—Journal abstract. 


toward thei 
Rejecting and Negl 
3154. Megargee, 1 


Techniques 
512.—Holtzman Inkbi 


40: 3155-3163 


75 male juvenile delinquents, detained while awaiting 
court hearings, were scored by an examiner trained in 
the Klopfer method but with no specific training in 
scoring of the HIT beyond a careful study of the HIT 
Manual and later re-scored by the HIT Research Group 
criterion scorer. The 2 sets of scores intercorrelated, 
with highly satisfactory inter-scorer reliability for all but 
2 variables. Delinquent's scores were compared with 
those reported by Holtzman, et al. for non-delinquent 
adolescent samples. Significant differences were found 
for 23 of the 40 comparisons made, with delinquents 
generally having lower scores than expected for their 
age, with possible causes for observed differences being 
developmental immaturity, underachievement and 
guardedness. Delinquents' scores were factor analyzed 
and rotated by the normalized varimax and graphic 
hand techniques in an effort to achieve a matching with 
the factorial structure found by Holtzman, et al. in 
other samples. More factors were extracted than usually 
found by Holtzman, probably because of differences in 
the criterion used by halting factor extraction. Overall 
factorial structure was found to be in excellent agree- 
ment with that found by Holtzman for other samples. 
—Journal abstract. 

3155. Michael, Carmen M., & Houck, Frances 
C. (U. Texas Southwestern Med. Sch.) Use of the 
Glueck Prediction Scale in identification of potential 
delinquents. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1965, 11(2), 66-71.—"...the Glueck Social 
Prediction Scale [GSPS] was applied... to the old case 
histories of 26 Ss, all white males, who had been seen at 
the Dallas Child Guidance Clinic 23-31 yr. previous to 
the follow-up. 13 of the boys later became ‘juvenile 
delinquents,’ and these were matched according to 
various characteristics with boys who, as far as... [the 
data] showed, did not have any record of juvenile or 
adult offenses...the judges [agreed in]... their final 
qualitative rating[s] of the Ss. In fact, the ratings would 
have predicted delinquency in most of the Ss: in 92% of 
the Ss who did later become delinquent, but also in 779% 
of the nonoffenders. ... [It was] concluded that in this 
study the GSPS does not accurately discriminate 
between’..,future delinquents and...nondelinquents." 
—J. A. Lucker. 

3156. Rof Carballo, J. (Ayala 13, Madrid ly 
Spain) Poesia y delincuencia. [Poetry and delinquency.] 
Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1965, 
11(3), 223-237.— The relationship between poetic crea- 
tivity and delinquency is studied in the lives of the 
"damned poets" (Nerval, Baudelaire, Sartre, Poe). They 
all reveal a passive mother and an adoptive father 
superior to her in power, intelligence, and experience. 
—MW. W. Meissner. 

3157. Slavson, S. R. Reclaiming the delinquent by 
para-analytic group psychotherapy and the inversion 
technique. NYC: Free Press, 1965. 766 p. $9.95. 

3158. Toby, Jackson. (Rutgers U.) An evaluation of 
early identification and intensive treatment programs for 
pre-delinquents. Social Problems, 1965, 13(2), 160-175. 
— Calls for a more critical attitude toward the assump- 
tions implicit in "early identification and intensive 

treatment" programs and examines 2 of the best-known 
of these: the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study and 
the New York City Youth Board Prediction Study. 
Since neither of these studies measured the effects of 
neighborhood, ethnic background, or socio-economic 
status on the accuracy of their predictions, they were 
unable to clarify the conditions under which pre- 
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disposing personal or family factors result in delin- 
quency. Unless explicit consideration is given to the 
social context, delinquency prediction and control will 
be characterized by “surface plausibility".—5. L. 
Warren. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


3159. Carrie, J. R. (Maudsley Hosp. London, 
England) Visual effects on finger tremor in normal 
subjects and anxious patients. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1965, 111(481), 1181-1184.— Physiological tremor 
occurring at the metacarpophalangeal joint of the index 
was observed during extension of the finger against a 
load of 50 gm. Characteristics of tremor during visual 
monitoring of a display of positional error and follow- 
ing eye closure were compared for 22 anxious patients 
and matched controls. Tremor amplitude was larger at 
each of 12 frequencies for the patient group.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3160. Cherepanov, I. M. (Inst. Exp. Med., USSR 
Acad. Med. Sci. Leningrad) [Characteristics of the 
tension of certain muscles of the speech apparatus and 
their connection with changes in the EEGs of patients 
with logoneurosis.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1965, 65(11), 1721-1727.—Comparison of 10 patients 
with 10 nearly normal controls matched for age and sex 
revealed: muscle tone increased more in the patients as 
soon as they opened their eyes and at the moment of 
pronouncing the same words as the controls. Increase in 
muscle tone lasted up to 90 sec, whereas in the 
controls, the muscle returned to normal in 2-3 sec. after 
pronunciation of the word. Changes in EEG preceded 
stammering period and remained during the increased 
muscle tone of the speech organ.— French summary. 

3161. Dalma, Juan. (Pasaje Sorol 428, Tucuman, 
Argentina) Patogenia por situación conflictual y mecan- 
ismos de regresión: Des coincidencias en varias doctrinas 
sobre neurosis. [Pathogenesis in conflictual situations 
and the mechanisms of regression: Two coincidences in 
various doctrines on neurosis.] Acta Psiquiátrica y 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1965, 11(3), 267-277. 
—Coincidences among various psychoanalytic schools 
on the conflictual origins of neurosis are noted, as well 
as parallel elements in the concept of regression. 
Although there are differences among these theories, the 
coincidences give reason to hope that some unified ideas 
may emerge. (42 ref.)— W. W. Meissner. 

3162. Galdston, Richard. (Children’s Hosp. Med. 
Cent., Boston, Mass.) Observations on children who 
have been physically abused and their parents. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(4), 440-443,—The 
"battered-child syndrome” and its therapy are de- 
scribed. The interpersonal and intra-psychic uncon- 
scious dynamics of the child’s parents are discussed; at 
the basis of the latter is: (1) a reversal in the traditional 
roles of the parents, (2) identification with their own 
parental relationship which causes them to misperceive 
their child as an adult, and (3) ambivalent feelings 
toward the child.—QN. H. Pronko. т 

3163. Kear-Colwell, J. J. (U. Aberdeen, Scot- 
land) Neuroticism in the early puerperium. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(481), 1189-1192. 
—Responses on the Scheier-Cattell Neuroticism Scale 
Questionnaire, administered to 100 mothers during 2nd 
to 6th days after birth of the baby and to a female 
control group of child bearing age, suggest that the 
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mothers are more neurotic than the controls, but that 
this difference is not related to age, social class, length 
of labor, type of delivery, number of confinements, type 
of feeding, or time from birth to testing. Emotional 
disturbance is a phenomenon commonly associated with 
childbirth, and 2 variables—previous personality of the 
mother and endocrine imbalance, with other possible 
biochemical and physiological changes—appear to be 
significant.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3164. Maerov, A. S. Prostitution: A survey and 
review of 20 cases. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(4), 
675-701.—Prostitution is a symptom shielding an 
emotional disturbance. As a child the prostitute suffered 
deprivation and rejection from both parent figures. 
Prostitution represents an acting out of the proscribed 
aspects of the unresolved oedipal situation and the 
manifestation of a primitive polymorphous perverse 
fixation. To control prostitution the concentration must 
be on the adolescent period. Preventive measures will be 
more effective than punitive ones.— D. Prager. 

3165. Meyer, J. E., & Feldmann, H. (Eds.) Ano- 
rexia nervosa: Symposium of April 24-25, 1965 in 
Göttingen. Stuttgart, Germany: Georg Thieme, 1965. 
168 p. DM 30.—International scientists convened to 
discuss the many aspects and therapies of this syn- 
drome. The 25 lecture topics (illustrated by 20 graphs 
and 19 pictures) included neurotic personality traits in 
children and adolescents with anoretic or hyperphagic 
reactions, characteristics of younger AN cases, observa- 
tions of younger AB cases, various types of AN and 
their psychoanalytic treatment, the question of psycho- 
dynamic factors of AN during puberty, experiments 
with body images of female AN patients, and conflicts 
of a male puber with AN. (See 40:3094, 3103, 3170) 
—4. A. Lucker. L 

3166. Oyarzún, Fernando P. (U. Chile, Santi- 
ago) Psicopatología de la neurosis del carácter y sus 
diferencias con la personalidad psicopática. [The psy- 
chopathology of character neurosis and its differences 
from psychopathic personality.] Acta Psiquiátrica y 
Psicologica de América Latina, 1965, 11(3), 260-266. 
—Neurotic character has to do with life experience, 
whereas psychopathic behavior is the result of abnormal 
constitutional structures. Neurotic traits have a direc- 
tion and meaning but are expressed through an 
abnormal form of communication, Psychopathic traits 
lack these characteristics. —W. W. Meissner. 

. 3167. Pollitt, John. (St. Thomas's Hosp., London, 
England) Depression and its treatment. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1965. 114 p. 

3168. Schiff, Sheldon K. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago) The EEG, eye movements and dreaming in 
adult enuresis. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 140(6), 397-404.— The relation of enuretic epi- 
sodes to sleep levels, REMs, and reports of dreaming 
activity was studied in 3 US Army enlisted men. 15 
enuretic episodes occurred in these soldiers during 15 of 
the 41 experimental evenings. REMs were not found to 
be present prior to, during, or immediately after any of 
the 15 enuretic episodes observed. A fast, low-voltage 
EEG pattern was present prior to, during, and 
immediately after all enuretic episodes. On being 
awakened after the enuretic episode, Ss reported that 
they had had no dreaming activity on all but 1 enuretic 
Occasion. Comparison of these findings with those of 
Other studies of both young and adult enuretic Ss 
Suggests that the enuresis of childhood differs physio- 
logically from that of adults. The relationship of 
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enuresis to dreaming and nondreamin; iods of slee] 
is discussed in the light of the findings of this nel 
related investigations.—Journal abstract. 

3169. Silverman, Lloyd Н. (Northport VA Hosp., 
N.Y.) Further data on the relationship between aggres- 
sive drive activation and impairments in thinking: The 
effects of the blocking of aggressive discharge on the 
thought үсе, Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(1), 61-67.—Data collected from 5 studies, | 
by the writer and 4 by other investigators, are cited to 
support the following formulation: when aggressive 
drive derivatives are activated but not allowed motor, 
affective, or fantasy expression, "thought disturbance" 
or other impairments in thinking are a frequent 
outcome. Alternative conceptualizations are presented 
ks might account for this relationship.—Journal 
abstract. 

3170. Theilgaard, A. (U. Psychiat. Clinic, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) Psychol testing of patients with 
anorexia nervosa. In J, E. Meyer & H. Feldman (hn 
Anorexia nervosa. (See 40:3165) 122-128.—32 female 
and 4 male patients, all except 1 {ош and unmarried 
and an older group of 9 Ss (29-48 yr.) were tested with 
Rorschach, an association test, and the ТАТ, Most Ss 
“in the test situation proved exemplary pupils (though 
their apparent cooperative attitude covered tenacious 
defiance), had above average IQs and difficulty estab- 
lishing spontaneous, emotional contact, The many 
mutual features were: oral fixation, conflict-loaded 
ambivalent beter we pathological super-ego 
mechanisms, [and] identit, 9 ша combined with 
the fear of growing up." —J. A. Lucker. 

3171. Vollmerbansea, J. W. Religion, perfectionism, 
and the fair deal. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1965, 25(2), 203-215.—Attempts “to develop а 
perspective on the phenomenon of neurotic claims as 
defined by Horney. Certain aspects of religion were 
used to elucidate the ways individuals relate to the 
world and to each other. At certain critical points the 
entry of аПосепігіс perception and attitudes was 
deemed as helpful in the resolution of claims. The 
implications of the allocentric attitude and self- 
realization in the areas of love and ethics were briefly 
indicated.” —D. Prager. 

. Kirson. (Roosevelt U.) Cultural 

Up s in West Africa. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1965, 6(4), 247-253.—Low 
rates of hospitalized and nonhospitalized bench - 
well as of suicides are reported consistently for coui r 
tries in sub-Sahara Africa. In Ghana, the percentages bi 
hospitalized depressives and of attempt suicides na 
to be high and the iari od ray the mode 
depressives has been observe Fi Ц EY i mot differ 
and Western-oriented biases in diagnosis ‹ lization of 
i ries, but the criteria of hospitalizatio! 
in ЕРА and depressives арр, ahi 

1 io-personal processes t 
е [гоз pel allied disorders in Ghana 


ibute to depr l 
uka тунт can be compared with a Western 


i i id reactions 
, the US, although interpretations ani is 
par v disorders vary among these peoples. Journal 


ao: Wolf, Martin С. (Cleveland Guidance Cent., 


O.) Emotional disturbance апа school каштын 
School Psychology, ] . 

Joumal doa d 80 children, diagnosed as меб 

emotionally disturbed, with their sibling con! 


vealed no significant differences іп scholastic gra 
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although the disturbed children received significantly 
lower “effort” grades.—R. S. Harper. 

3174. Wolpin, Milton, & Pearsall, Lesley. (Cama- 
rillo State Hosp., Calif.) Rapid deconditioning of a fear 
of snakes. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(2), 
107-111.—A 40-yr-old divorced woman, hospitalized 
for a neurotic depressive reaction, was trained in muscle 
relaxation, following Wolpe's model. During the 8th 
session, the patient visualized, while deeply relaxed, 
anxiety-producing scenes related to snakes. The entire 
hierarchy of 20 steps was completed during the 1 
session. Following this the patient was able to pick up 
and play with 2 snakes, in contrast to her original 
reaction of marked avoidance and refusal to touch 
them. 23 days later, when seen for a follow-u. 
procedure, she was again able to fondle and play wit 
the snakes.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSIS 


3175. Blinder, Martin G. Differential diagnosis and 
treatment of depressive disorders. Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 1966, 195(1), 8-12.— Depres- 
sion as seen in a general medical practice may be 
recognized as 1 of 3 syndromes whose cardinal feature 
may be: physiologic retardation; prolonged, unresolved 
tension; a schizoid personality disorder overlaid with 
depressive episodes; or as 1 of 2 groups in which it is 
symptomatic of a neurotic problem, or of an occult 
organic lesion. While treatment is still largely empirical, 
occasionally necessitating a trial of | therapeutic tech- 
nique and then another, most will respond to the 
regimens outlined. Of special interest is the differential 
diagnosis in the many cases in which the patient 151 
presents a puse rather than an emotional com- 
plaint.—Author abstract. 

3176. Felinskaya, N. 1. (Serbskiy Cent. Sci. Res. 
Inst. Forensic Psychiat., Moscow, USSR) [On certain 
controversial questions concerning psychopathies.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(1 1), 1670- 
1677.—Biological and social factors should be consid- 
ered in prevention of psychoses. In marginal cases, 
where Psychopathic traits develop under the pathogenic 
influence of social factors, the psychopath’s antisocial 
actions may be the result of the same social factors. 
Thus, preventive measures should originate in biological 
and social fields. —French summary. 

3177. Gindikin, V. Ya., & Kholodkovskaya, С. 

V. (USSR Acad. Med. Sci., Moscow) [On the problem 
of nuclear (constitutional, pure) psychopathies.] Zhur- 
nal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(11), 1678- 
1684.—Analysis of 2 families of which almost all 
members showed certain pathological characteristics 
during several generations or were psychotic person- 
alities, but who were educated and lived under different 
conditions, revealed strong environmental influence on 
manifestation and strengthening of symptoms. Environ- 
ment may uncover latent psychotic traits, determine 
different varieties, decrease or compensate psychopathic 
qualities. Influence of psychogenic and somatogenic 
factors should not be underestimated.—French sum- 
mary. 

3178. Gresham, S. C., Agnew, H. W., Jr., & 
Williams, Robert L. The sleep of depressed patients: An 
EEG and eye movement study. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 503-507.—8 depressed psychi- 
atric inpatients were selected on the basis of 6 tests and 
studied with closely matched controls for 4 consecutive 
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nights in a laboratory controlled for noise, temperature, 
and lighting, with continuous all-night EEG and eye 
movement recordings. The Ist-night records were not 
used for analyses. The average percent sleep-stage 
amounts over 3 nights were compiled by Os other than 
the E. The patients obtained more wakefulness, less 
sleep-stage 4, and a slightly longer sleep latency. 4 of the 
patients, with proper controls, were available for a 2nd 
study after therapy and showed a decrease in all 
differences toward the values obtained by their con- 
trols.—Journal summary. 

3179. Kanner, Leo. (Johns Hopkins U.) Infantile 
autism and the schizophrenias. Behavioral Science, 1965, 
10(4), 412-420.— The author reviews the development 
of his diagnostic category of infantile autism. He relates 
this historically to the diagnosis of schizophrenia and 
supports the view of the plurality of schizophrenias. 
—G. F. Wooster. 

3180. Kessell, A., & Holt, М. F. (Dandenong 
Psychiat. Cent., Victoria, Australia) Depression: An 
analysis of a follow-up study. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 111(481), 1143-1153.—Of 137 depressed 
patients, 116 were successfully followed. Reactive and 
endogenous groups had similar recurrence rates, but the 
endogenous had a higher readmission rate. Drug 
maintenance therapy for purpose of preventing relapse 
could not be assessed as 2 mde m were complex. 
Results were consistent with biochemical hypotheses 
concerning depression and it is suggested that search for 
prognostic indicators should center on possible psycho- 
physiological correlates of depression.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3181. Kramer, Milton; Whitman, Roy M., Baldridge, 
Bill, & Lansky, Leonard. (VA Hosp., Cincinnati, 
O.) Depression: Dreams and defenses. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(4), 411-419.—10 depressed 
in-patients and a group of 10 “normals” were compared 
in terms of the total number of dream awakenings 
(using eye movements as an indicator), and the number 
of dream awakenings in which there were dream 
reports. Results showed that while the frequency of 
dreaming was not significantly different in the 2 groups, 
depressed patients did show a reduction in dream recall 
percentage. Depressive themes were also higher for the 
depressive ке Despite clinical improvement of the 
depressives, both dream recall percentage and коду 
of the most frequent depressive theme lagged behind. 
These findings are considered from a theoretical stand- 
point.—N. H. Pronko. 

3182. Lipgart, N. K. (Khar'kov Med. Inst., USSR) 
[Peculiarities of aberrational disturbances during obses- 
Sive states of various psychopathic types.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(11), 1685-1689. 

‚3183. Sebastiani, Joseph A., & Foy, James L. (U. 
Cincinnati Coll. Med.) Psychotic visitors to the White 
House. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(6), 
679-686.—A similar, earlier study is reviewed and 
compared to an analysis of the hospital records of 40 
White House cases admitted in 1960 and 1961. Inter- 
view of 10 consecutive such hospitalized cases is 
reported and considered theoretically.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3184. Taylor, Е. Kriupl. (Bethlem Royal & 
Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Cryptomnesia and 
plagiarism. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(480), 
1111-1118.—Memories hidden from consciousness may 
give adequate explanation of apparent plagiarism. 2 
famous instances, the Jacobsohn-Gold case in 1904 and 
the Dyment-Sackville-West case in 1949, illustrate how 
this mechanism can work.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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3185. Weber, Jack L. (Thistledown Hosp., Rexdale, 
Canada) The speech and language abilities of emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1965, 10(5), 417-420.—Speech and language 
disorders of severely disturbed children can be divided 
into 2 categories which relate to the type of psychiatric 
disturbance. The autistic-schizophrenics used bizarre 
forms of language or did not use communicative 
language at all. The nonautistic schizophrenic, the 
neurotic, and the minimally brain-damaged Ss had 
speech and language problems similar to those of 
normal Ss but of a more severe and frequent nature. 
Their problems were predominantly in the areas of 
speech and language development, articulation, rate of 
speech, and fluency. Ss with primary behavior disorders 
had the more severe speech and language problems. 
—Journal summary. 


Schizophrenia 


3186. Akopova, І. L. (Psychiat. Inst., USSR Acad. 
Med. Sci., Moscow) [Typology of oneirodynic catato- 
nia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(11), 
1710-1716.—Results of a clinical and typological study 
of catatonic attacks in 84 patients (14 men and 70 
women).—French summary. 

3187. Alson, Eli. (УА Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) Psycho- 
logical correlates of capillary morphology in schizo- 
phrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(4), 
444-446.—The hypothesis was tested that “behavioral 
differences are associated with characteristics of the 
nailfold capillary characteristics of schizophrenics. 
Statistically significant differences were found on tests 
involving simple reaction time, motivation Rud ot speed 
in performing a simple repetitive task, mental control, 
intelligence, planning or foresight, simple reasoning, 
and pattern learning. All tests showed the schiz- 
ophrenics with high plexus ratings doing more poorly 


‚ than schizophrenics with a normal capillary pattern, 


except for choice reaction time and memory for digits 
forward, on which the 2 groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly. On several measures, particularly errors in 
pattern learning, there was a clear separation of the 
curves of the 2 groups with sizable areas in which there 
was little or no overlap while on others there was a clear 
difference in the central tendency."—N. Н. Pronko. 

3188. Bélov, V. M. (Pavlov Med. Inst., Leningrad, 
USSR) [The problem of schizophrenia in connection 
with organic changes.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1965, 65(10), 1541-1546.—40 Ss diagnosed as 
definitely schizophrenic concurrently exhibited unmis- 
takable neurologic symptoms. Careful examination of 
EEGs and pneumoencephalograms revealed that these 
symptoms were manifestations of various organic brain 
disorders contracted in the past. The schizophrenic 

rocess thus developed in an organically transformed 
BEER: displaying certain clinical peculiarities. Relation- 
ships between Little's disease and schizophrenia were 
studied.in 2 cases with 1 clinical history reported. The 
clinical picture is recommended as the deciding factor in 
diagnosis. (31 ref.)—French summary. 

3189. Berlet, Н. H., et al. Biochemical correlates of 
behavior in schizophrenic patients. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 521-531.—8 male chronic 
schizophrenic patients Ist received a mixture of methio- 
nine and tryptophan throughout a period of 30 days. In 
comparison with the control values, rises in urinary 
tryptamine, 5-hydroxyindole-3-acetic acid, and 1-meth- 
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ylnicotinamide occurred in response {о tryptophan 
intake, but without any significant worsening of psy- 
chotic symptoms, The excretion rates of norepinephrine 
Ist rose and then returned to control values, while 
шр and 3-methoxy-4-hydroxymandelic acid did 
not show conclusive changes, though the excretion of 
dopamine revealed a trend to increase. The excretion of 
ketosteroids remained unchanged and that of total 
glucocorticoids showed a slight reduction. It is sug- 
ested that methionine with a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI) may act on behavior through the 
release of tryptophan and an accumulation of tissue 
tryptamine which acts on behavior either per se or 
through the possible formation of a methylated tryp- 
tamine-like psychotomimetic substance in the presence 
of large quantities of methyl groups made available by 
methionine loading. Tryptamine appears to be the 
common denominator for both methionine and trypto- 
phan in causing behavioral alterations in humans in the 
presence of an MAOI. In the absence of an MAOI, the 
lack of behavioral variations in relation to amino acid 
intake is explained by the suggestion that urinary 
tryptamine is chiefly derived from free plasma tryp- 
tophan. (45 ref.) —Journal summary. 

3190. Bourdillon, R. E., et al. (Dept. Med., U. 
Liverpool, England) ‘‘Pink spot? in the urine of schizo- 
phrenics. Nature, 1965, 208(5009), 453-455.—4 experi- 
ments with 808 Ss confirmed evidence that “presence [of 
the “pink spot"] is particularly associated with 
Schneider-positive and nonparanoid Ss. ...is much 
rarer in Schneider-negative and still rarer (if present at 
all) in nonschizophrenics." Diet, institutional life, and 
drugs did not seem to produce the pink spot.—J. A. 
Lucker. 

3191. Chatterjee, Т. K. Study of personality of the 
arents of schizophrenics. Council of Social & Psycho- 
logical Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1961, No. 2, 2.—The 
application of the TAT and Rorschach Psychodiag- 
nostic test revealed that most of the mothers of the 
schizophrenics were unhappy in their social situations, 
and that most of the fathers were weak figures who 
failed to provide the necessary masculine identification 
for the child.—J. A. Lucker. 

3192. Clement, David E. (Springfield State Hosp., 
Sykesville, Md.) Note on visual perception in schizo- 
phrenic Ss. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
385-386.—Rankings of goodness of pattern for 11 
visual patterns were obtained from 112 schizophrenic Ss 
and 50 nonpsychotic Ss. Rankings obtained from the 
schizophrenic group showed significantly greater vari- 
ability than rankings from the nonpsychotic group. The 
direction of changes was not predictable on the basis of 
severity of psychosis.—Journal abstract. 

3193. de Hoyos, Arturo, & de Hoyos, Gene- 
vieve. (Indiana U. Inst. Psychiat, Res.) Symptomatol- 
ogy differentials between Negro and white schizophrenics. 
Iniernational Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1965, 11(4), 
245-255.—4 tables present results of this study which 
compared 87 Negro with 87 white schizophrenics. 
“ће findings suggest strongly that the differences 
in...a given symptom might be the manifestation of 
consistent under-recording of symptoms for the Negro 
group." This is presumably caused by status differences 
between Negro Ss and white therapists. (19 ref.)—J. 
A. Lucker. 

3194. Donovan, M. J., & Webb, Warren W. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Meaning dimensions and male-female voice 
perception in schizophrenics with good and poor pre- 
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morbid adjustment. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1965, 70(6), 426-431.—This study explored certain 
aspects of perceptual distortion in schizophrenia. 
Among schizophrenics with a good premorbid adjust- 
ment, schizophrenics with a poor premorbid ad- 
justment, and normals, auditory perception of spoken 
material was compared as a function of (a) sex of voice 
and (b) dimensions of meaning. The Ss listened to 
successive presentations of a recorded spoken word, 
mixed with decreasing amounts of masking noise, until 
their recognition thresholds were established. Schizo- 
phrenics with poor premorbid adjustment responding to 
the female voice had significantly higher thresholds than 
those responding to the male voice. This finding did not 
occur in schizophrenics with good premorbid adjust- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

3195. Eisenman, Russell. Usefulness of the concepts 
of inferiority feeling and life style with schizophrenics. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 171-177. 
—In group therapy with persons diagnosed as paranoid 
schizophrenics, it has been helpful to use the Adlerian 
concepts of feelings of inferiority and style of life. The 
patient comprehends these concepts because they are 
closely related to daily life. With the therapist’s help, he 
understands his unrealistic reaction to problems and 
can see more fruitful alternatives. 3 cases are de- 
scribed.—A. R. Howard. 

3196. Gelburd, Alexander S. (U. Tennessee) In- 
crements and decrements in schizophrenic performance as 
a function of presence of the experimenter. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2320, 

3197. Gissen, L. D. (Cent. Inst. Usoversh. Physi- 
cians, Moscow, USSR) [Personality traits of paranoid 
schizophrenics.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1965, 65(11), 1697-1703.—A study of 90 paranoid 
schizophrenics, 40 sthenic, 27 asthenic, and 23 mixed 
types, in which psychosis was preceded by a period of 
personality change. In the Ist group, change began at 
an average age of 24 yr. and lasted 9-10 yr. In the 2nd 
group the change occurred much earlier (18 yr.) and 
was shorter (5-6 yr.). When the psychosis was preceded 
by emotional disorders, these assumed the form of 
hypomania in Group 1 and of hypomelancholia in 
Group 2. Group l's progress was fairly favorable, 

hereas Group 2's progress was more unfavorable. 

ost cases developed a persecution syndrome.— French 
summary. 

3198. Goertzel, Victor; May, Philip R., Salkin, Jeri, 

& Schoop, Trudi. (Camarillo State Hosp., Calif.) 
Body-ego technique: An approach to the schizophrenic 
patient. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(1), 53-60.—The body-ego technique (BET), which 
utilizes music to evoke movement rhythm, was used to 
test the hypothesis that such a technique would be 
useful in eliciting contact in regressed schizophrenics. A 
control group of 55 Ss listened to music while the 
experimental group of 60 Ss made rhythmical move- 
ments under supervision to the accompaniment of 
music. “Those treated with BET did significantly better 
than the controls in terms of independent psychiatric 
ratings of overall improvement and affective contact 
and nursing ratings of motility and general function- 
ing."—N. Н. Pronko. , 

3199. Goldman, Arnold R. (VA Hosp., Ft. Meade, S. 
Dak.) Differential effects of social reward and punish- 
ment on dependent and dependency-anxious schizophren- 
ics. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 
412-418.—Several recent studies have reported mild 
social punishment to be more effective than social 
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reward for motivating schizophrenics’ learning. How- 
ever, theoretical formulations of schizophrenia, as well 
as learning studies with normals, suggest that the 
relative effectiveness of positive and negative reinforce- 
ment varies with the individual’s dependency needs and 
conflicts. This study was therefore designed to deter- 
mine whether social rewards and social punishments 
would have differential effects upon the learning per- 
formance of highly dependent (HD) and highly 
dependency-anxious (HD-A) schizophrenics. In accord 
with theoretical expectations, the dependent Ss per- 
formed better under rewards than under punishment, 
while the dependency-anxious Ss performed better 
under punishment than under rewards. However, these 
differential reactions extinguished within a surprisingly 
short period. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3200. Higgins, Jerry; Mednick, Sarnoff A., & Philip, 
Franklin J. (U. California, Santa Barbara) The Schizo- 
phrenia scale of the MMPI and life adjustment in 
schizophrenia. Psychology, 1965, 2(4), 26-27.—22 male 
schizophrenic patients who had taken the MMPI were 
administered a structured interview designed to assess 
adequacy of life adjustment from adolescence to the 
present. Schizophrenia scale (Sc) score was found to be 
related to life adjustment, higher Sc scores denotin, 
poorer life adjustment. The use of patients as sell- 
informants was briefly discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3201. Kahn, Eugen. (Houston State Psychiat. Inst., 
Tex.) Self-pity. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
122(4), 447-451.—In the psychodynamics of self-pity 
are the "inside" sources among which sensitivity and 
self-insecurity are outstanding; stress, such as physical 
handicaps, is a borderline set of factors. Uprooting of a 
person, as in dictatorships, is an "outside" factor. A 
personal shortcoming reacted to by others and loneli- 
ness or fear of loneliness are still others in the list of 
latter factors. Self-pity as it occurs in schizophrenics is 
analyzed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3202. Kavkewitz, H. The psycho-economic evaluation 
of schizophrenic rehabilitants in a vocational training 
program. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 39(4), 702-721. 
— The success group had greater need and greater 
capacity to reverse acute disorganization. The success 
group preserved intellectual and emotional levels better 
during the acute decompensating phase of illness. It also 
entered into significant interpersonal affiliations such as 
marriage, more frequently. Both groups continued to 
function far below normal standards in their remissive 
states.—D. Prager. 

3203. Kelsey, F. D. (Claybury Hosp., Woodford 
Green, Essex, England) Androgyny in Schizophrenics 
and their relatives. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(481), 1159-1164.—Androgyny score for 58 schiz- 
ophrenics is compared with 53 siblings, 43 parents, and 
72 controls. While women patients showed some shift, 
their sisters showed none. There appears to be a marked 
dimunition of androgyny score with age.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3204. Metz, J. Richard. (Camarillo State. Hosp., 
Calif) Conditioning generalized imitation in autistic 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1965, 4(2), 389-399.—Generalized imitative behavior, 
commonly found in normal children but reduced or 
absent in autistic children, was studied in 2 autistic 
children. Operant conditioning methods were applied to 
teach the children generalized imitative behavior ina 
laboratory setting. The children learned to imitate on 
specifically trained tasks. More important, this learning 
was generalized to similar but new tasks where specific 
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training and specific rewards were not given.—Journal 
abstract. 

3205. Mishler, E. G., & Waxler, N. E. Family 
interaction processes and schizophrenia: A review of 
current theories. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1965, 11(4), 
269-316.—3 theories of the genesis of schizophrenia are 
examined and contrasted. Supporting empirical evi- 
dence focuses on delineation of family patterns func- 
tionally related to schizophrenic behavior. The 3 
theories are: "incongruent messages" (Bateson), "age 
and sex role blurring” (Lidz), and “role rigidity" 
(Wynne).—N. M. Chansky. 

3206. Nicolau, A., Enachescu, C., Stefanescu, F., & 
Lazar, C. Analiza productiilor artistice ale bolnavilor de 
schizofrenie. [Appraisal of the art productions of 
schizophrenic patients.] Neurologia Psihiatria Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1965, 10(4), 339-347.— These include draw- 
ings, paintings, modeling, sculpture, embroidery, poetry 
and prose. Produced in the course of hospitalization, 
during the acute stage of psychosis, the patients' art 
reflects personality disturbances, a projection of their 
inner selves, a form of expression, and a message of 
their morbid state. This material is of particular interest 
in intrapsychic investigations, for the diagnosis, for 
following up the evolution of the disease, and as a 
collective method of occupational therapy.—Journal 
summary. 

3207. Nutenko, E. A., & Khitrik, L. A. (Zaporo- 
zhskaya Pschiat. Hosp., USSR) [Clinical comparisons 
and development of schizophrenia in the members of 
111 families.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 
65(10), 1547-1553.— The same types of schizophrenia 
were found in the relatives of more than }4 of the cases. 
Certain families displayed various types of periodical 
schizophrenia, others presented the simple, the hebe- 
phrenic, and clearly catatonic varieties. The paranoid 
form was in each case the connecting link and appeared 
frequently in families whose members presented all the 
varieties mentioned above, thus presuppoaing different 
genetic relationships between the various forms of 
schizophrenia. (23 ref.)—French summary. 

3208. Ornitz, Edward M., Ritvo, Edward R., & 
Walter, Richard D. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Dreaming sleep in autistic and schizophrenic children. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(4), 419-424. 
—7 psychotic children in the diagnostic categories of 
early infantile autism or childhood schizophrenia and 6 
nonpsychotic children were studied during total nights 
of spontaneous sleep. The EEG, eye movements, heart 
rate, heart rate irregularity, and submandibular muscle 
potential were recorded. The autistic and schizophrenic 
children showed a similar patterning and percentage of 
sleep time spent in dreaming to the nonpsychotic Ss and 
to that reported for normal children of the same age. 
They also showed the concurrence of several compo- 
nents of the dreaming sleep state, particularly decreased 
submandibular muscle tone and increased heart rate 
and heart rate irregularity in conjunction with conjugate 
REMs during a Stage | EEG. No EEG abnormalities 
indicative of cerebral dysrhythmia were observed during 
the 7 nights of recording.—Journal abstract. 

3209. Pamfil, E., Stossel, S., Kirch, H., Coreanu, A., 
& Petrescu, E. Dinamogeneza comparata a schizo- 
frenilor. Comunicarea I. Reactivitatea psihogalyanica а 
schizofrenilor la complexe acustico-fotice si la concen- 
trarea atentiei. [Comparative dynamogenesis In schiz- 
ophrenia. 1. The psychogalvanic reactivity of schizo- 
phrenics to acoustico-photic complexes and concen- 
trated attention.] Neurologia Psihiatria Neurochirurgia, 
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1965, 10(4), 311-320.—Certain dynamogenetic effects 
obtained in catatonic and paranoiac patients by acou- 
stico-photic complexes and concentrated attention are 
compared with those obtained in 50 healthy volunteers. 
In contrast to normal Ss, concentrated attention exer- 
cises in paranoiac schizophrenics a minor faciliatory 
effect upon the incidence of the psychogalvanic reflex, 
which points to involvement of the alert attention 
mechanisms in the pathogenesis of schizophrenia. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)— English 
summary. 

3210. Panteleyeva, G. P. (Cent. Inst. Usoversh. 
Physicians, Moscow, USSR) [Slowly progressing 
schizophrenia linked with clinical psychasthenic chan- 
ges.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(11), 
1690-1696.—A study of 46 slowly deteriorating schizo- 
phrenics whose clinical picture was dominated by 
psychasthenic symptoms revealed: difficulty in adjusting 
to environmental conditions, loss of contact with 
others, loss of a sense of comfort and of reality, 
uncertain behavior, personality change, greater re- 
flectivity, sensitivity to relationships, and periods of 
initially abstract and phobic obsession. Ss' clinical 
progress developed dynamically, with symptoms rang- 
ing from obsessive to ambivalent, reflecting-the stereo- 
type evolution of paranoia, with 9 Ss reaching the 
paranoid stage. Speed of progress and Ss' age at certain 
crucial points were indicative for prognosis. (40 ref.) 
—French summary. 

3211. Predescu, V., et al. Contributii la studiul 
electroencefalografic si pneumoencefalografic al bolna- 
vilor de schizofrenie in diversele stadii de evolutie a bolii. 
[Contributions to theselectroencephalographic and 
pneumoencephalographic study of schizophrenia pa- 
tients in various stages of evolution of the disease.] 
Neurologia Psihiatria Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(4), 297— 
310.—In 523 cases of schizophrenia the EEG showed 
normal tracings in 33.65% of the cases, and pathologic 
tracings in 66.35%, of which 38.24% had slight altera- 
tions, 26.19% moderate, and 1.91% severe. 416 of the Ss 
were studied according to their reactivity of hyperpnea, 
intermittent photic stimulation, and photic depression. 
91 were in the onset stage, 215 exhibited a remittent 
form, and 101 were in the chronic defective stage. The 
highest number of normal tracings were found in the 
cases with repeated remissions and the lowest in the 
group of the chronically defective. The pneumoen- 
cephalogram performed on 182 patients in various 
stages of evolution showed generalized and localized 
pneumatization, ventricular asymmetry, and internal 
asymmetrical hydrocephalus. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—English summary. 

3212. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Flenning, Frank, & Rosen, 
Harold. (Wayne State U.) Effects of weight intensity on 
discrimination thresholds of normals and schizophrenics. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 446-450. 
—20 male chronic schizophrenics, 12 chronic disturbed 
schizophrenics, and 20 normal controls were tested for 
upper difference limens from both a 40-gm (light) and 
400-gm (heavy) standard weight. Weight discrimination 
thresholds were found to be significantly elevated as a 
function of severity of pathology in the schizophrenic 
groups and also at the lighter weight intensity, Both 
groups of schizophrenics showed significantly greater 
improvement than normals with the heavy weights. The 
less disturbed chronic schizophrenics were not signifi- 
cantly different from normals at the heavy intensity. 
The results support the hypothesis of a schizophrenic 
deficit in proprioceptive acuity and suggest that this 
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deficit is the result of insufficient proprioceptive feed- 
back.—Journal abstract. d 

3213. Rosu, S., Sirbu, Aurelia; Berecz, Lili, & 
Simulescu, Eugenia. Debutul pseudonevrotic al schizo- 
freniei. [The pseudoneurotic onset of schizophrenia.] 
Neurologia Psihiatria Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(4), 289- 
296.—A study based upon 100 cases of schizophrenia 
with a neurotic onset, selected from 2829 cases of 
schizophrenia, applied the clinico-statistic method to 
determine the characteristics of this form of onset. In 
69%, of the cases the disease took on a neurasthenic 
form; 12% were of the hysterical type; and 8% were of 
the obsessive phobia type. A positive diagnosis of onset 
of schizophrenia was made at the Ist hospital admission 
in 73% of the cases. Predominant among the neurotic 
syndromes in the Ss investigated were headache, 
insomnia and asthenia, followed by irritability, restless- 
ness and cenestopathic complaints. Particular attention 
is paid to the latter since they may represent the portal 
of entry of schizophrenia. A neurotic onset most 
frequently develops towards a simple or a paranoiac 
form, and more seldom towards the catatonic and 
hebephrenic forms, which usually have a shorter but 
more manifest onset. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries)— English summary. 

3214. Rotshteyn, V. G. (Cent. Inst. Usoversh. 
Physicians, Moscow, USSR) [Characteristics of the 
Kandinsky-Clérambaut syndrome in oneirodynic schiz- 
ophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1965, 
65(11), 1704-1709.—A study of 50 patients with this 
syndrome revealed 4 stages: initial, emotional-paranoid, 
semi-oneiric, and definite oneiric. In most Ss all 
ideological, sensory, and motor automatisms appeared 
concurrently in the initial stage. The oneiric stage was 
distinguished by the increasingly imaginery quality of 
the automatisms, Mental automatisms disappeared 
upon culmination of the disease. Prognosis of an oneiric 
attack was not possible inasmuch as no relationship 
could be found between violence of the attack and 
intensity of the syndrome.— French summary. 

3215. Shapiro, Theodore. (New York U. Sch. 
Med.) Hand morphology in some severely impaired 
schizophrenic children. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1965, 122(4), 432-435.—11 of a group of 60 autistic 
in-patients of the children’s ward of Bellevue Psychiatric 
ОА were studied for motor and X-ray deviations 
of the hand. Results showed “less muscle bulk than 

usual at the radial aspect of the metacarpal-phalangial 

joint of the index finger when viewed from the dorsum.” 

Their significance is related to the broader maturational 

lags of autistic children or to a possible genetic basis. 

Speculative phylogenetic analogies are also suggested. 

—N. Н. Pronko. 

3216. Sheiner, Sara. The schizophrenic process: 
Some further considerations. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1965, 25(2), 158-170.—The schizo- 
phrenic's goal in life is to stay alive, rather than to live. 
Schizophrenics have very little sense of relating to what 
they have learned, imitated, or memorized. If participa- 
ting and self-realizing are basic life forces, then schiz- 
ophrenics express these forces in the forms of hating 
and raging. Schizophrenia is a way of life which evolves 
during the course of a lifetime and is dynamically 
life-preservative and life-conservative.—D. Prager. 

3217. Shimazono, Yasuo, et al. Eye movements of 
waking subjects with closed eyes: A comparison between 
normals and chronic schizophrenics. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1965, 13(6), 537-543.—Data were gathered 

from 50 normals and 50 chronic schizophrenics at rest 
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and following various types of stimulation. Horizontal 
eye movements were classified into 2 groups: S (slow), 
and R (rapid). Generally, eye movements in the S-group 
appeared in Ss who were in a relaxed state, whereas 
those in the R-group tended to appear in Ss who were 
in a state of anxiety and mental tension. S-movements 
appeared in 88% of the normals, but in only 18% of the 
schizophrenics. 16 of 50 normals showed no R- 
movements, whereas all cases of schizophrenics ех- 
hibited R-movements. From these observations it may 
be concluded that schizophrenics seldom experience 
slow lateral movements, but frequently display rapid 
movements. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. - 

3218. Stephens, Joseph H., & Astrup, Chris- 
tian. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. Med., Baltimore) Treat- 
ment outcome in **process" and **non-process" schizo- 
phrenics treated by “А”? and “B” types of therapists. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 
449-456.—A sample of panenn hospitalized during a 
10-уг period at The Phipps Psychiatric Clinic was 
divided into 2 groups: "process" schizophrenics 
(expected to have a poor prognosis) or "non-process" 
schizophrenics (expected to have a favorable prognosis). 
4-14 yr. follow-ups were then obtained. It was also 
determined whether the patients were treated by "A" 
therapists, expected to do well with schizophrenics, or 
“В” therapists, expected to do less well. Treatment with 
or without insulin was also considered. The results 
showed both short- and long-term outcome in schiz- 
ophrenic illness to be far more dependent on the total 
clinical status of the patient when he came for treatment 
than on the type of therapist who treated him (as 
determined by the Strong Test).—Journal abstract. 

3219. Ward, T. F., & Hoddinott, B. А. (Thistledown 
Hosp., Rexdale, Canada) A study of childhood schizo- 
phrenia and early infantile autism: I. Description of the 
sample. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1965, 
10(5), 377-382.—39 autistic schizophrenic children 
participated in Phase I, a 3-mo-period of both informal 
and formal observation and professional assessment to 
obtain a survey of the syndrome of childhood schiz- 
ophrenia. Results suggest that a group selected for 
rehabilitation should have: (1) an autistic illness without 
organic symptoms, (2) potential for intellectual func- 
tioning within the average range, (3) age below 8 yr., (4) 
an intact family group willing to have the child return 
home, and (5) residence within reasonable geographic 
limits.—Journal summary. 

3220. Ward, T. F., & Hoddinott, B. A. (Thistledown 
Hosp., Rexdale, Canada) A study of childhood schizo- 
phrenia and early infantile autism: Il. Selection of a 
group for in-patient treatment. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1965, 10(5), 382-386.—12 autistic 
schizophrenic children were selected from an earlier 
sample (N = 39) who had undergone a 3-mo-period of 
observation and assessment (Phase 1) of the childhood 
schizophrenia syndrome. Criteria for selection was 
based on the earlier survey results, Distinct differences, 
e.g., speech abnormalities, were noted in the 2nd 
treatment group.—Journal summary. 

3221. Willis, J. H., & Bannister, D. (Stone House 
Hosp., Dartford, Kent, England) The diagnosis and 
peer of eem A questionnaire study of 
psychiatric opinion. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
111(481), 1165-1 171.—Analysis Pe eid re- 
sponses of 205 senior British psychiatrists shows consid- 
erable agreement on major symptom importance and 
major treatment possibilities, with a tendency to differ- 
entiate affective from intellectual symptoms and to view 
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delusions and hallucinations as different from thought 
withdrawal. Preferences for psychological treatment 
were: individual psychotherapy, 56.6%; group psycho- 
therapy, 33.7%; eclectic, 49.8%; Freudian, 6.8%; 
Jungian, 3.4%; Kleinian, 2%. Preferences among 
physical treatments were: phenothiazines, 95.607; ECT 
+ phenothiazines, 85.4%; ECT, 65.4%; phenothiazines 
+ antidepressants, 60.5%; leucotomy, 42.9%; modified 
insulin, 29.3%; coma insulin, 6.8%.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3222. Willner, Allen. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.) Impairment of knowledge of unusual meanings of 
familiar words in brain damage and schizophrenia. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 405-411. 
—A test measuring knowledge of unusual meanings of 
familiar words was constructed, and was hypothesized 
to be more sensitive than traditional vocabulary tests to 
language impairment in schizophrenic and brain- 
damaged patients. In addition, the oft-noted inferiority 
of these patients on tests of abstract reasoning, as 
compared to vocabulary tests, was hypothesized to bea 
function of insensitivity of usual vocabulary tests. The 
new test provides evidence supporting both hypotheses 
in schizophrenic but not in brain-damaged patients. The 
results suggest that the similar outcome of impaired 
abstract reasoning in brain damage and schizophrenia 
may result from different processes in each dis- 
order. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3223. Willner, Gerda. The role of anxiety in schizo- 
phrenia. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1965, 
25(2), 171-180.— Schizophrenia is viewed more as a way 
of life than as a specific disease. The entire life of the 
schizophrenic is dominated by profound anxiety. Other 
symptoms are consequences of, or defenses against, 
anxiety. Differences between neurotic and schizophrenic 
anxiety are discussed. The schizophrenic is compared 
"to a man drowning in a sea of chaos, attempting to 
cling to a raft, namely, the concrete, practical attitude, 
with abandonment of the abstract one." 2 clinical cases 
illustrate disruption of stream of thought and words, 
and the distortion of time and space experience in 
schizophrenia.—D. Prager. ash 

3224. Wyatt, Lloyd D. (Purdue U.) The significance 
of emotional content in the logical reasoning ability of 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2330. 

3225. Zhislin, S. С. (Psychiat. Sci. Res. Inst., 
Moscow, USSR) [The problem of differential therapy in 
schizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1965, 65(10), 1507-1516.—Treatment with aminazine 
and other neuroleptics of periodic, phasic, and circular 
schizophrenia, in contrast with hebephrenic and other 
types of paranoia, had the following results: (1) Attacks 
became more frequent, remissions shorter, and 
symptoms resembled those of manic-depressive psy- 
chotics. Only a small number of cases with periodic 
schizophrenia had no increase in attacks and lasting, 
though not entirely satisfactory, remissions. Respective 
interdependencies in transitional or intermediate stages 
of schizophrenia are much more complex and contra- 
dictory. (2) The medication seemed to create a "greater 
need for social contact."—/French summary. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


3226. Breger, Louis. (U. Oregon) Comments on 
“Building Social Behavior in Autistic Children by Use of 
Electric Shock." Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1965, 1(2), 110-113.—Comments are 
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directed primarily at 2 points: the use of autistic 
children as Ss and the theoretical problem of transfer of 
behavior from specific learning experiences. With regard 
to the Ist, it is argued that the present work consists of 
the development of techniques for training these spe- 
сїйс, highly aberrant, children and that extending 
findings to others would be a dubious procedure. The 
difficulties of handling transfer within a strict S-R 
theory are discussed. The present study attempts to 
establish generalization of a social approach response. 
It is argued that the results demonstrate simple shock 
avoidance learning but that little transfer of this 
behavior is indicated.—Journal abstract. 

3227. Gillis, L. S., & Keet, M. (U. Cape Town, S. 
Africa) Factors underlying the retention in the com- 
munity of chronic unhospitalized schizophrenics. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(480), 1057-1067. 
— Careful comparison of 16 never-hospitalized Cape 
Town Negroes with an equal number of equally sick 
hospitalized patients shows that crucial to the avoidance 
of hospitalization are the marshalling of domestic 
resources by a key relative, as well as cohesive family 
structure with a minimum of disruptive events and a 
damping down of emotional reactions so that the 
patient lives in a nonprovocative atmosphere which 
controls but does not excite him. A strong emotional tie 
to a dominating relative, not a parent, seems impor- 
tant.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3228. Greenblatt, Milton; Solomon, Maida H., 
Evans, Anne S., & Brooks, George W. (Boston State 
Hosp., Mass.) Drug and social therapy in chronic 
schizophrenia. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. 
238 is $7.50. 

3229. Higgins, Jerry; Mednick, Sarnoff A., & Philip, 
Franklin J. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Associative 
disturbance as a function of chronicity in schizophrenia. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1965, 70(6), 451-452. 
—47 male schizophrenics hospitalized from 8 days to 21 
yr. 5 mo. were tested for signs of associative disturbance 
by means of a word association task. 3 measures of 
associative behavior were employed: “over-all” asso- 
ciative behavior, “most common” associative behavior, 
and “least common” associative behavior. The extent of 
discrepancy between the performance of the experi- 
mental group and that of a norm sample suggested that 
associative disturbance is more prevalent in the chronic 
stages of schizophrenia than in the acute stages. 
—Journal abstract. 

3230. Lovaas, O. Ivar; Schaeffer, Benson, & 
Simmons, James Q. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Building social behavior in autistic children by use of 
electric shock. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1965, 1(2), 99-109.—3 experimental inves- 
tigations were carried out on 2 5-yr-old identical twins 
diagnosed as childhood schizophrenics by using painful 
electric shock in an attempt to modify their behaviors. 
Their autistic features were pronounced; they mani- 
fested no social responsiveness, speech, nor appropriate 
play with objects. They rei as in considerable self- 
stimulatory behavior, and in bizarre, repetitive bodily 
movements. They had not responded to traditional 
treatment efforts. The studies show that it was possible 
to modify their behaviors by the use of electric shock. 
They learned to approach adults to avoid shock, Shock 
was effective in eliminating pathological behaviors, such 
as self-stimulation and tantrums. Affectionate and other 
social behaviors toward adults increased after adults 
had been associated with shock reduction.—Journal 
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Affective Disorders 


3231. Bodin, Arthur M., & Geer, James H. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Association responses of depressed 
and non-depressed patients to words of three hostility 
levels. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(3), 392-408. 
—Extends the word association technique (following 
the work of Jung and Rapaport) to evaluate a psycho- 
analytically based formulation concerning depression. 
Accordingly, it is hypothesized that depressed Ss will 
show a relative increase in disruptions, i.e., "complex 
indicators," to words of aggressive content. A complex 
indicator was reaction time. Using 24 psychiatric 
in-patients with high or lov MMPI D scores, on a word 
association test, % received standard (Rapaport) 
instructions; 4 received modified (Applebaum) instruc- 
tions to give different associations on each trial. “Тһе 
psychoanalytically based prediction of an interaction 
between D level and hostility level was not con- 
firmed,” —D, G. Appley. 

3232. Schildkraut, Joseph J. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
Md.) The catecholamine hypothesis of affective dis- 
orders: A review of supporting evidence. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(5), 509-522.— Evidence 
for the “catecholamine hypothesis of affective dis- 
orders" is reviewed. Analysis of biochemical studies, of 
experimental pharmacological work on animals, and 
clinical investigations with humans do not permit 
rejection or confirmation of the above hypothesis, 
which nevertheless remains of heuristic value in direc- 
ting future research.—N. H. Pronko. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


3233. Maurer, Endre. The child with asthma: An 
assessment of the relative importance of emotional factors 
in asthma. Journal of Asthma Research,- 1965, 3(1), 
25-79.—''. .. this study . . . attempt[s] to summarize what 
is known about the psychological concomitants of 
asthma, with particular emphasis upon features 
especially relevant to child development and behavior 
on the | hand and to the work of the educational 
psychologist on the other.” (212-item bibliog.)—J. A. 
Lucker. 1 

3234. Shanan, J., Brzezinski, A., Sulman, F., & 
Sharon, M. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Jerusalem, Is- 
rael) Active coping behavior, anxiety, and cortical 
steroid excretion in the prediction of transient amenor- 
thea. Behavioral Science, 1965, 10(4), 461-465.—Ss for 
this study were 64 middle class girls aged 17-22 who 
had gone to Israel from the US for a yr. of. study. 10 
days after arrival, they were examined by a senior 
gynecologist and took a battery of psychological tests. 
All examinations were repeated about 6 mo. later. 
Psychiatric interviews and a dietary study were carried 
out on a smaller sample. Findings showed that the data 
gathered from non-diseased Ss predicted fairly well the 
development of a psychosomatic ailment, transient 
amenorrhea, in consequence of specified stressful 
normal life conditions. However, findings on re- 
examination, after close to 25% had developed the 
symptom, did not show any significant differences. It is 
suggested that the development of this symptom itself is 
not necessarily to be considered a disease, but rather, 1 
specific technique—used more frequently by certain 
individuals than others—to establish biopsychological 
equilibrium in a particular type of social stress.—G. F. 
Wooster. 
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3235. Tislow, Richard. (Wyeth Lab., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Delayed psychosomatic responses. Life Sciences, 
1965, 4(21), 2047-2056.—A delayed overt somatic 
response to emotional trauma is described and illus- 
trated using several case histories. In these patients 
cardiovascular and gastrointestinal disturbances as well 
as symptoms of psychomotor epilepsy followed an - 
emotional trigger. There was a latent period of 4-24 hr. 
or more between the initial emotional stimuli and the 
overt somatic responses. It is assumed that the delayed 
psychophysiological effect is based on the slow release 
of chemical substances from the brain and the pitu- 
itary. (21 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 


CASE HISTORIES 


3236. Guttmacher, Manfred S. (Med. Service, 
Supreme Bench, Baltimore, Md.) The ‘‘insanity” of 
George III. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 28(3), 
101-119.—A personality study of a king of England, 
based on detailed historical material, is presented.—J. 
Z. Elias. 

3237. Huszar, I., & Kornyey, E. (Psychiat. Klinik 
der Med. U., Budapest, Hungary) Über Neuro- 
psychiatrische Aspekte des Boxens. [On neuropsychiatric 
aspects of boxing.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1965, 17(9), 335-338.—4A case history 
is presented of a 30-yr-old male, undefeated in 15 yr. of 
fighting in the welter- and heavyweight classes, who 
developed a “tic-like” hyperkinesis. Pneumoencephalo- 
graphic plates revealed a relatively enlarged chamber in 
the median line and enlarged subarachnoidal and basal 
hematomas.—K. J. Hartman. 

3238. Payn, Stephen B. (9 E. 82nd St, NYC) A 
psychoanalytic approach to sleep paralysis. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 140(6), 427-433.—A 
review of sleep paralysis. A report of a single case is 
described and interpreted in terms of a conflict between 
aggressivity and passivity.—N. H. Pronko. 

3239. Perestrello, Marialzira. (Sociedade Brasileira 
de Psicanalise, Rio de Janeiro) Um caso de intensa 
identificação projetiva. [A case of intense projective 
identification.] Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 
12(4), 425-441. 

3240. Poppovic, Ana M. Consideracóes sóbre a 
dislexia específica: Estudo de dois casos. [Considerations 
about specific dyslexia: Two case studies.] Revista de 
Psicologia Normal e Patológica, 1964, 10(3—4), 381-389. 
—The following points were illustrated: (1) Dyslexia is a 
specific manifestation of a psychoneurological syn- 
drome of learning disorganization, probably hereditary. 
(2) Reading and writing difficulties are isolated 
symptoms of a dyslexia picture, but appear together 
with other specific difficulties (primarily perceptual) 
which persist during the adult life of dyslectic Ss. It was 
concluded that when faced with reading or writing 
disabilities, all aspects of learning (especially language 
development) should be considered in the S as well as in 
his direct family. An examination of motor develop- 
ment, as well as a careful neurological check-up, should 
be insisted upon. Perceptual disturbances are basic for a 
dyslexia diagnostic.—J. А. Lucker. 

‚3241. Viana, Ana Elisa. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro) Fim de um tratamento. [Case history 
and treatment of a 7-yr-old.] Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(4), 461-472. 

3242. Zitrin, Charlotte M. Clinical conference. The 
value of a separate adolescent pavilion: Case report of a 
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schizoaffective girl treated in this setting. Journal of the 
Hillside Hospital, 1965, 14(4), 234-264.—A 16/-yr-old 
girl was hospitalized for the Ist time due to complaints 
of increasing difficulties in school and in interpersonal 
relationships, depressive feelings, and ideas of reference. 
Background, admission data, course in hospital, psy- 
chological evaluation, and dynamic summary are 
extensively presented.—J. Siller. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


3243. Ferebee, E. Emory. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
The renaissance in mental health. Journal of Rehabilita- 
tion, 1965, 31(6), 24-25,49.—A discussion of the federal 
program to aid in the provision of mental health 
services for the mentally ill in their own communities. 
New legislation is discussed that will help provide 
community mental health center programs offering a 
full range of mental health services.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3244. Gelfand, Bernard. Some work types met in 
work evaluation. Rehabilitation Literature, 1965, 26(11), 
335-338.— The Social Isolate, Catalytic-Dependent, and 
Resistive-Dependent are 3 common types of work 
personalities observed. In defining the client's work 
problems from the standpoint of the defensive prop- 
erties of the ego, the work evaluator recognizes the 
primacy of psychological factors in the work difficulties 
of the rehabilitee in the administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of work samples. Difficulties, i.e., the 
defenses, that have risen in the interpersonal rela- 
tionship of client and evaluator during the evaluative 
process are regarded as the primary causative factors in 
the unemployability of the ed The evaluator must be 
adaptable enough to meet the needs of a wide range of 
personality types and his concern for quantitative data 
tempered by concern for the client as a human 
being.—Journal summary. 

3245. Grimshaw, Linton. (Bury & Rossendale Hosp., 
London, England) The outcome of obsessional disorder: 
A follow-up study of 100 cases. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1965, 111(480), 1051-1056.—Patients seen in 
Manchester 1945-1959 were followed for a mean period 
of 5 yr. Improvement in symptoms characterized 64%, 
of whom 40% could be said to have recovered; 77% of 
the whole series were sufficiently well to be fully 
adapted socially.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3246. Jacobson, A. The failure of the psychiatric 
community clinic. Psychiatric. Quarterly, 1965, 39(4), 
621-631.— There exists a popular misconception that 
any psychiatric activity in clinics is in the public 
interest. However, it is rare for the psychiatrist in 
private practice to use the services of a psychiatric social 
worker. The clinic patient is not studied in depth as 
much as is the private patient. The private practitioner 
is more astute in selecting patients who will follow 
through in treatment than is the clinic intake process. 
Helping his patients is the primary commitment of the 
private practitioner. The dilution of this commitment in 
the community clinic has minimized the importance of 
helping the patient.—D. Prager. 

3247. Neleson, Leonard. (Community Council of 
Greater New York, NYC) The therapeutic envi- 
ronment: Dynamic tool for rehabilitation. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(6), 28-29.—The need for 
providing a positively oriented milieu, emphasizing the 
optimal use of rehabilitation services and the client's 
development of his own resources for self-fulfillment, is 
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the basis of this approach to rehabilitation. —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3248. Overs, Robert P. (Adult Rehabilitation Cent., 
Milwaukee, Wis.) Vocational appraisal and disability 
evaluation. Archives of Environmental Health, 1965, 11, 
841-845.— Vocational appraisal employs 3 major data- 
gathering techniques: (1) review of fite history data, (2) 
psychological testing, (3) synthesizing these with jobs, 
schooling, or training available in the community: The 
checklist method of matching worker capacities and 
traits to job requirements has been proved insufficient 
for evaluating the disabled. The vocational counselor 
and the physician must work together to clarify for the 
client the degree of risk he runs both physically and to 
his family status. The checklist method fails because it is 
either too specific or not specific enough, there is no 
listing of the social facts (ethnic, religious, age, sex, 
educational, social class) about each job, and it does not 
allow for the individual client's perception of his 
situation.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3249. Pinsky, S., Silverberg, S., & Weissman, 
J. Resocializing ex-patients in a neighborhood center. 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(9), 260-263.—The integra- 
tion of ex-mental patients into a neighborhood 
community center serving all community members is 
described. Referrals are required to be in a preparatory 
core group in which members' feelings and reactions 
toward center participation are discussed. The Ist yr. of 
experience has given rise to many doubts about the 
value and mechanics of lengthy transitional practices. 
—L. Gurel. 

3250. Sands, Patrick M. (U. Houston) Application 
of the Interpersonal Problems Attitude Survey in a 
patient training laboratory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(4), 2326-2327. 

3251. Yuker, Harold E. (Hofstra U.) Attitudes as 
determinants of behavior. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965, 
31(6), 15-16.— Presents views on the attitudes of the 
disabled and the effect on their behavior, Good 
attitudes are held to be essential components of 
adaptability and motivation, regardless of the severity 
of the disabilities. In viewing the attitudes of the 
nondisabled toward the disabled, it is important to 
recognize that acceptance of the disabled is not to be 
construed as a lack of prejudice toward them.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


3252. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) Counseling: 
Philosophy, theory and practice. Boston, Mass.: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1965. 415 p. $7.50. 

3253, Cole, Charles W. (Colorado State U.) Effects 
of verbal stimuli in a counseling analogue. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 408-413.—20 Ss 
were run in a prototypic counseling interview. 10 Ss 
(Group A) were verbally reinforced for negative 
statements about the self concept; 10 Ss (Group NA) 
were reinforced for negative statements about a neutral 
concept. Reinforcement produced a decrement in the 
response rate of Group A, while identical stimulation 
for neutral concepts maintained Group NA’s verbaliza- 
tion at a high rate. Ss reinforced for negative statements 
about a neutral vocational concept showed a decline in 
evaluation score on a semantic differential for that 
concept. It was concluded that the manner in which 
verbal stimuli function as reinforcers is affected by the 
consequentiality inherent in the preceding response. 
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Theoretical significance and implications for counseling 
are discussed. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3254. Dolliver, Robert H. (Ohio State U.) “Ехргеѕ- 
sive" and *'instrumental"" as conceptualizations of 
counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(4), 414-417.— Citing various authors, the concepts of 
"expressive" and "instrumental" are given general 
definition. These concepts are then used to classify some 
theories of counseling and psychotherapy. Description 
is given of the kind of counselor activity that is 
generated within each viewpoint, and a comparison 
between the 2 is made. (30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3255. Hendrix, Oscar R. (U. Wyoming) The effect 
of special advising on achievement of freshmen with low 
predicted grades. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 
44(2), 185-188.—The achievement of 20 college fresh- 
man students with low predicted grade-averages who 
received special advising was significantly better than 
that of 60 freshman students with low predicted 
grade-averages who were advised by regular faculty 
advisers. The better achievement of the experimental 
group was not attributable to disproportionate in- 
clusion of less difficult courses in their schedules.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

3256. Jessell, John C., & Rothney, John W. (Indiana 
State Coll.) The effectiveness of parent-counselor 
conferences. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(2), 
142-146.—Reports of action taken by parents of high 
school seniors to assist their children’s development that 
resulted directly from parent-counselor conferences 
were obtained and examined. Parents’ reports were 
compared with those obtained from the students by use 
of parallel report forms in a manner that prevented 
previous discussion of the questions. The evidence from 
parents’ and students’ reports suggested that when 
counselors offered specific recommendations for paren- 
tal consideration they were most effective in stimulating 
action.—R. J. Baldauf. 

3257. Orton, John W. (City U. New York) Areas of 
focus in supervising counseling practicum students in 
groups. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(2), 
167-170.— Possibilities of counseling practicum through 
small group meetings are described. Challenges, 
problems, and opportunities involved are delineated. 
Behavior of the supervisor in managing group discus- 
Sion and interaction can be viewed in terms of 4 
possible areas or subjects of focus: the training agency 
(practicum), the clients being counseled by practicum 
students, the students themselves, and the dynamics and 
development of the supervisory group.—R. J. Baldauf. 

3258. Polansky, Norman А. (U. Georgia) The 
concept of verbal accessibility. Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, 1965, 36(1), 2-48.— This research origi- 
nated over a decade ago when studies of. family service 
agencies revealed that a large proportion of cases was 
being seen for | in-person-interview only. To measure 
the crucial problem area, the author developed the term 
Verbal Accessibility (VA). A long series of preceding 
studies are reviewed. The readiness to communicate 
determinant attitudes, i.e., VA, is seen to be dependent 
upon the interviewer's skill, motivations, and inter- 
o with his client's. characteristics.—M. D. Gal- 
арпег. 

3259. Schmidt, Lyle D., & Pepinsky, Harold 
B. (Ohio State U.) Counseling Wut ie. 1963. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 418-427. 
—All publications during 1963 that satisfied 3 criteria of 
"counseling" research are reviewed: (1) the research was 
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conducted in a "counseling" setting; (2) the giver of 
“counseling” labeled himself or was known. as a 
“counselor,” and the receiver as "client" ог “coun- 
selee"; and, (3) the research centered on directly given 
interpersonal assistance. Topical analyses of the articles 
include counselors; clients; process; outcome; beliefs 
and attitudes toward counseling services; and counsel- 
ing as a group activity. Fifty-eight studies are 
cited. (63 ref.)—Journal abstract. К 

3260. Thorne, Frederick C. Tutorial counseling: How 
to be psychologically healthy: A system of psychological 
values underlying positive mental health. Clinical Psy- 
chology Monograph, 1965, No. 20, 159 p.—Intended as 
a guide for tutorial counseling which “attempts to 
maximize existing intellectual resources. . . . the contents 
are derived from actual counseling interviews. The 
method is based on the postulate that mental ill health 
and demoralization result from the client's failure to 
perform well in all areas and roles of psychological 
functioning.—J. А. Lucker. 


Marriage & Family 


3261. Baxter, James C. Parental complementarity 
and parental conflict. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1965, 21(2), 149-153.—''Measures of interparental 
conflict and authority were related to patterns of rank 
and sex complementarity in the parents of 1503 college 
students. The results with multiple-child families 
confirmed the predicted relationship between com- 
plementarity of the parents and interparent conflict." 
Neither the expected relationship between sex comple- 
mentarity and interparent conflict nor that between 
patterns of rank complementarity and parental author- 
ity was found.—A. К. Howard. 

3262. Cabaleiro Goas, M. Familia y enfermedad 
psiquica. [The family and mental illness.] Revista de 
Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1963, 18(70), 1129-1145. 
—4. S. Braun. 

3263. Cutler, Beverly R., & Dyer, William G. (Brig- 
ham Young U.) Initial adjustment processes in young 
married couples. Social Forces, 1965, 44(2), 195-201. 
—In examining marital adjustment in young couples, it 
was found that when husbands and wives had their 
expectations violated the predominant process of 
handling the situation was to adopt a "wait and see" 
strategy, hoping that adjustment would occur as a 
function of time. This strategy was most prevalent for 
husbands when their expectations regarding frequency 
of sexual intimacy were violated, but different areas of 
marriage found different patterns of Tesponses in the 
adjustment process. Wives, more often than husbands, 
indicated they talked over their violations openly in an 
attempt to effect adjustment. Both husbands and wives 
felt their responses to each other were predominantly 
adjustively oriented, but wives admitted more non- 
adjustive responses than husbands.—Journal abstract. 

3264. Hall, Everette. Ordinal position and success in 
engagement and marriage. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 1965, 21(2), 154-158.— Rate of broken engage- 
ment is high for men and women with no siblings, 
whereas for these same individuals, rate of divorce and 
separation is high for men and low for women. For men 
and women who were oldest children, the divorce rate is 
relatively low for the men and relatively high for the 
women.—A. R. Howard. 

3265. Levinger, George, & Sonnheim, Maurice. 
Complementarity in marital adjustment: Reconsidering 
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Toman's family constellation hypothesis. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1965, 21(2), 137-145.— Data 
from 60 married couples (24 disturbed, 36 normal), fail 
to confirm the view that “marital adjustment increases 
with dissimilarity in the partners’ birth orders, and with 
the proportion of the spouses’ opposite-sex siblings.” 
Support is likewise lacking for the view that “birth 
order is associated with either actual or desired social 
influence or with need for dominance.” Although early 
childhood family relationships are likely to affect 
- current interpersonal complementarity, the connection 
“seems to hang on a tenuous casual chain."—R. 
Howard. 

3266. Paczkowski, Richard V. (Columbia U.) A 
study of the relationship between psychological orienta- 
tion and problem management in family life. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2314-2315. 

3267. Toman, Walter. Complementarity in marital 
adjustment: Comment. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1965, 21(2), 145-147.— The adequacy of the Levinger 
and Sonnheim study concerning Toman’s family con- 
stellation hypothesis is questioned with regard to such 
matters as its sampling of Ss, use of paper-and-pencil 
tests, the omission of certain types of cases, etc. A 
rejoinder by Levinger is offered (147-148).—4. R. 
Howard. 


Social Casework 


3268. Madeira, Jovita M. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro) “Tratamento social" num caso de 
adoção. [Social treatment" of an adoption case.] Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(4), 495-509.—Social- 
work clinics developed a technique which helped 
alleviate the difficulties between parents and their 
adopted child and to modify certain attitudes that 
threatened good interrelationships. The parents were 
made to share and understand the child's problems.—J. 
A. Lucker. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


3269. Patterson, C. Н. (U. Illinois) Psychological 
and religious dimensions of the diseased disabled: ш. 
Existentialism and disability. Catholic Psychological 
Record, 1965, 3(2), 120-124.— Disability, while limiting 
freedom, does not eliminate it. The disabled person can 
find his life.not only a responsibility, but also an 
opportunity.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3270. Pilowsky, I., & Kaufman, A. (U. Sheffield, 
England) An experimental study of atypical phantom 
pain. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 111(481), 
1185-1187.—A 61-yr-old patient, suffering from almost 
continuous phantom pain since an above-knee amputa- 
tion at age 15, was given 29 TAT cards on 3 successive 
days. Patient’s report of pain could be reliably assessed 
and a significant relationship between degree of pain 
reported and subsequent TAT projective material was 
found.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3271. Wright, Beatrice А. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Spread in adjustment to disability. Bulle- 
tin of the Menninger Clinic, 1964, 28(4), 198-208.— The 
phenomenon of "spread," which refers to the halo effect 
(used both positively and negatively) in the perception 
of others or of self, on the basis of disability is 
discussed. The conditions facilitating spread, the 
processes giving spread content, and the relationship of 
spread to adjustment to the disability are elaborated. 


—J. Z. Elias. 
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3272. Wysocki, Boleslaw A., & Whitney, Elea- 
nor. (Newton Coll. Sacred Heart) Body image of 
crippled children as seen in Draw-a-Person test behavior. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 499-504.—An 
attempt was made to use the Draw-a-Person Test to 
differentiate between crippled and non-crippled chil- 
dren, as well as various sub-groups of crippled children, 
with regard to body image, feelings of inadequacy, 
aggression, hostility, inferiority, etc. The performance 
of 50 crippled and 50 noncrippled children on 
Machover’s Draw-a-Person Test confirms assumptions 
that: (1) crippled children tend to express more aggres- 
sion in their drawings than noncrippled children; (2) 
among the crippled children, the intensity of aggression 
differs according to different areas of insult; and (3) 
among the crippled children, the area of insult is 
indicated in some way. Thus, the D-A-P seems useful in 
the personality assessment of crippled children. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Blindness 


3273. Bonaccorsi, M. T., & Caplan, Hyman. (Mont- 
Providence Hosp., Quebec, Canada) Psychotherapy 
with a blind child. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1965, 10(5), 393-398.—The 8-mo, | session/wk 
treatment of a 12-yr-old boy not only elicited a very 
encouraging response but was also interesting in that it 
opened up the interrelationship between sensory 
deprivation, affect, and cognitive development. There 
was a significant change in symptomatology after 3 
mo.—J. A. Lucker. 

3274. Bucknam, F. G. (Oak Hill Sch. for Blind, 
Hartford, Conn.) Multiple-handicapped blind children 
(an incidence survey). International Journal for the 
Education of the Blind, 1965, 15(2), 46-49.—Of 137 
students in a residential school for the blind, 96 had 1 
or more additional handicaps: 67 һай psychiatric 
disorders, 45 were mentally retarded, 39 had epilepsy or 
other brain damage without motor involvement, 11 had 
cerebral palsy, 6 had hearing loss, and 9 had other 
miscellaneous disorders. No significant differences were 
found between males and females. More handicaps were 
found among the less intelligent and the younger 
students. The high incidence of psychiatric disorders 
supports the assumption that blindness interferes with 
normal personality development.—J. E. Morris. 

3275. Kederis, C. J., Siems, J. R., & Haynes, R. 
L. (American Printing House for Blind, Louisville, 
Ky.) A frequency count of the symbology of English 
braille grade 2, American usage. International Journal for 
the Education of the Blind, 1965, 15(2), 38-46.—Fre- 
quency counts for the 256 elements of the braille code, 
for letters of the alphabet, for single cell braille 
characters, and for individual dot positions within the 
braille cell were obtained with an IBM 709 computer 
from approximately 291,000 words found in 12 books 
with vocabulary levels spanning Grade 3 through adult. 
Frequency of occurrence of characters and their legibil- 
ity were significantly and positively correlated.—J. E. 
Morris. 

3276. Rubin, Edmund J., & Monaghan, Sheila. (Mt. 
Carmel Guild for Blind, Newark, N.J.) Calendar 
calculation in a multiple-handicapped blind person. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 
478-485.—Report of a 16-yr-old, totally blind girl who 
has always functioned at a retarded level. Her ability to 
give the day when different dates occurred was much 
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above her general level of functioning and beyond what 
would be expected just by guessing. Most noteworthy 
was her speed of reply. Different aspects of this talent 
are explored.—Journal abstract. Ë 

3277. Sekowska, Zofia. Psychologiczne podstawy 
rewalidacji ociemnialych. [Psychological foundations for 
reeducating the blind.] Lublin, Poland: Towarzystwo 
Naukowe Katolickiego Universytetu Lubelskiego, 1965. 
152 p.—H. Kaczkowski. 

3278. Zahran, Hamed А. (U. London, Inst. Educ., 
London, England) А study of personality differences 
between blind and sighted children. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 329-338.—There 
are 2 diflerent points of view regarding possible 
personality differences between the blind and the 
sighted: (1) that blindness leads to compensatory 
behavior, possibly accompanied by personality mal- 
adjustment and introversion, and (2) implies that in 
regard to basic personality variables, the process of 
оо in blind persons is not significantly different 
from that of the sighted. An experiment with matched 
groups of blind and sighted children was conducted to 
offer quantitattve data on this problem. The Williams’ 
Intelligence Test for Children with Defective Vision and 
Vernon's Abstraction Test of Intelligence were used for 
assessing IQ. For personality assessment, a Blind 
Children's Structured Interview, a Sentences Comple- 
tion Test, a Semantic Differential, and the Junior MPI 
were used. Almost all the test results concurred in 
giving statistically nonsignificant differences in means in 
avor of the sighted, thus supporting the 2nd point of 
view. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Deafness 


3279. Fraser, С. R. Sex-linked recessive congenital 
deafness and the excess of males in profound childhood 
deafness. Annals of Human Genetics, London, 1965, 
29(2), 171-196.—The numerical contribution of sex- 
linked recessive congenital deafness to 2 groups, total- 
ling about 2750 cases of profound childhood deafness, 
is discussed. The best available estimates suggest that 
such deafness accounts for 6.2% of male cases of 
hereditary congenital deafness or 3.2% of total cases, 
both male and female. These figures lead to an 
estimated mutation rate of 7.5 x 10% per x chro- 
mosome per generation, The large male excess in 
acquired profound childhood deafness (57.8% males as 
opposed to 51.7% in the hereditary variety) may be due 
to greater susceptibility of males to postnatal and, to a 
lesser extent, perinatal illnesses. It is suggested that, 
while sex-linked recessive deafness is not preferentially 
associated with mental subnormality, these 2 conditions 
may coexist in the sex-linked recessive form of gar- 
goylism.—S. С. Vandenberg. ` 

3280. Oliver, R. M. The families of young deaf 
children: An experience of research in an unfamiliar field. 
British Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1965, 8(2), 
27-36.—A nonstatistical study of interviews of 102 
families with 107 children, with each family visited at 
least once. Attention was focused mainly on the 
mother’s personality. To facilitate assessment of mother 
and child progress, a questionnaire requesting addi- 
tional or confirmatory information was sent to 90 
homes of previously interviewed families. 76 families 
replied, 68 giving full information. 20 factors for 53 
families were assessed as to opportunity, social environ- 
ment, and emotional functioning. In 6 of the 7 families 
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ere 2 consecutive children were born deaf, 1 or both 
Bs had suffered early deprivation. The best adapted 
‘amily was “completed” after the birth of the 2nd deaf 
child, whereas the family with 3 deaf children was a 
social problem.—J. E. Smith. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


3281. Crawford, J. P. Pathopsychological analysis of 
intellectual function as illustrated by a patient with jargon 
aphasia. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 394), 729-733. 
—Study of a patient with jargon dysphasia provided an 
instance where the behavior of a patient does not 
appear to be as deteriorated as psychometric test results 
would indicate. There is a need for refinement of the 
constituent subtests in psychometric batteries so that 
intellectual functions may be more precisely identified 
and so that fundamental payenlogieal abilities may be 
related to their neurophysiological bases.—D. Prager. 

3282. Fransella, Fay, & Beech, H. R. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) An experimental analysis of 
the effect of rhythm or the speech of stutterers. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(3), 195-201.—Using 
standard 50-word lists, the stuttering behavior of 18 
adult males was examined under conditions of (1) 
varying speed of metronomic beat, and (2) rhythmic, 
arhythmic and absence of metronomic beat. Attempts 
were made to control for the “adaptation effect” and to 
equate the 650-word reading lists. "Usual" and "slow" 
speeds of reading were determined for each S by using a 
regression equation computed for predicting approxi- 
mate speed of reading aloud from speed of silent 
reading. Results clearly showed that the regular metro- 
nomic beat condition was extremely successful in 
reducing amount of stuttering, while the arhythmic beat 
or “distraction” condition produced no greater change 
than did reading without the metronome. Also, speed of 
the metronomic beat significantly influenced amount of 
stuttering but there was no interaction between the 
"metronome" and "speed" conditions.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3283. Gray, Burl B. (Monterey Inst. Speech & 
Hearing, Calif) Theoretical approximations of stut- 
tering adaptation. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 
3(3), 171-185.—Discussion of some empirically and 
theoretically based interpretations of stuttering adapta- 
tion and its parameters, including frequency con- 
tinuums, proportionality, definitions, and table of 
stuttering approximations. Stuttering adaptation is 
considered a response having ordered, definable, and 
predictable parameters. Theoretical concepts presented 
are based, in part, on data from 130 Ss over the last 4 
yr.—Journal abstract. 

3284. Razdol'skiy, V. A. (Samarkand NP Hosp., 
USSR), [On the speech of stutterers when alone.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(11), 1717- 
1720.—A study of 125 stutterers revealed that speech 
when alone improved considerably in 32 Ss, to a lesser 
degree in 30 Ss, a little in 24 Ss, and remained the same 
in 28 Ss. 11 Ss did not stutter at all when alone with 
normal speed of speech. In most preschool Ss, stuttering 
did not decrease significantly when alone, but in 
school-age Ss, it decreased considerably; most adoles- 
cents and adults spoke much better when alone. After 
treatment, speech when alone improved much more 


quickly than when others were present.— French sum- 
mary. 
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NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


Я 3285. Charlton, Maurice Н. (Columbia U.) Border- 
lines of petit mal. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
122(6), 669-672.—While petit mal appears to be an 
autonomous entity, it involves many problems related 
to other types of epilepsy, particularly in behavioral and 
EEG aspects. —N. Н. Pronko. 

3286. Pierce, Chester M., Mathis, James L., & 
Jabbour, J. T. (U. Oklahoma Sch. Med., Oklahoma 
City) Dream patterns in narcoleptic and hydranen- 
cephalic patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 
122(4), 402-404.—After 24 nights of study on hy- 
dranencephalic infants and their controls, it was 
concluded that REMs occur in hydranencephaly. Thus 
it is also concluded that although a cortex is not needed, 
the eye movements may be needed and thus may be 
associated with basic vegetative processes. Study on 
narcoleptics and their controls over 17 nights revealed 
no significant difference in blood glucose values in 
either deep sleep or dreaming sleep phases. Thus, some 
changes in nocturnal sleep phases of narcoleptics are 
not reflected by blood glucose alterations.—Journal 
abstract. 

3287. Sagarra, J. Solé. Revision práctica actual de 
las oligofrenias. [A current practical review of the 
oligophrenias.] Revista de Psicologia Normal e Pato- 
logica, 1964, 10(3-4), 333-358.—This paper describes 
the symptomatology of the various specific forms of 
oligophrenia (mongolism, amaurotic idiocy, the various 
phacomatoses, diffuse scleroses, gargoylism, phenyl- 
pyruvic imbecility) as well as the Lawrence-Moon-Biedl 
syndrome and the diseases of Scholz, Spatz, etc. 
Differential diagnosis, prognosis, treatment and mental 
hygiene of the oligophrenic child, and the prevention of 
hereditary diseases, are also outlined.—J. А. Lucker. 

3288. Tourtellotte, Wallace W., et al. (U. Michi- 
gan) Quantitative clinical neurological testing: 1. A 
study of a battery of tests designed to evaluate in part the 
neurological function of patients with multiple sclerosis 
and its use in a therapeutic trial. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1965, 122(1), 480-505.— Visual 
acuity, 10 upper extremity and 8 lower extremity 
neurological functions in normals and ambulatory 
multiple sclerotics are measureable quantities. Only hip 
flexor strength showed learning or fatigue effects. No 
significant differences in function were produced by a 
number of drugs, but changes in lower extremity 
functions were noted in subnormally functioning in- 
dividuals with ACTH, stero 


id, and vitamin B,, admin- 
istration.—B. S. Aaronson. 


Brain Damage 


3289, Elliott, Jacob J. (Toledo Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, О.) Response bias in SAET responses of persons 
with organic brain damage. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 647-652.—The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether or not patients suffering from 
organic brain damage were biased in their responses to 
the Spiral Aftereffect Test (SAET), which is currently 
being used as a clinical tool to aid in the detection of 
brain damage. The SAET was administered once to 3 
groups of 15 brain-damaged patients and then re- 
administered, with groups receiving nonstress, neutral, 
or stress instructions. It was hypothesized that the 3 
organic groups would have different response levels on 
the 2nd administration as a function of instructions. 
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This was supported by analysis of covariance of raw 
scores. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3290. Sechler, Edith W., Hall, Richard C., Gordon, 
Mary, & Evans, James. А non-surgical approach to the 
treatment of mentally retarded children who are brain 
injured. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 3(4), 
18-25.—6 brain injured children, each mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped to varying degrees, 
were placed in a treatment program employing а 
slightly modified version of treatment methods used by 
workers at the Rehabilitation Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. After 3-10 mo. in the program, each S 
was felt to have made sufficient progress to warrant the 
continued experimental use of the program for at least 
another year.—Author summary. 

3291. Watson, Charles G. (State U. Iowa) Intratest 
scatter in hospitalized brain-damaged and schizophrenic 
patients; Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


3292. Dutra, Vidal, Jr. (Inst. Psychiat. U. Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro) Distúrbios de conduta na criança 
epiléptica. [Behavioral disorders in epileptic children.] 
Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(4), 473-493 .—2 
types are distinguished: those evolving from the Ss' 
emotional development characterized by neurotic 
aspects, and the specific epileptic behavioral distur- 
bances, i.e., the paroxysmal neuronal discharges of 
accumulated tensions. (17 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

3293. Muthard, John E. (State U. Iowa) MMPI 
findings for cerebral palsied college students. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 599. 

3294. Wright, George N. (U. Wisconsin) Progress 
report on epilepsy. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(6), 
17-19.— Calls attention to the increasing concern over 
epilepsy as a major disabling disease in the US. Reviews 
the many types of this disease. Principal emphasis is 
placed upon the need for comprehensive treatment 
centers and services to insure rehabilitation.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


3295. Andrew, Gwen; Kime, William L., Stehman, 
Vernon A., & Jaslow, Robert I. (Michigan Dept. 
Mental Health, Lansing) Parental contacts along the 
route to institutional commitment of retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 
399-407.—A 100 case sample of parents who had 
committed their retarded child to an institution was 
analyzed to determine some effects of the advice 
received from contacts prior to the decision to commit. 
It was found that advice to institutionalize appears to 
expedite the decision to commit. The advice given is not 
based primarily on the degree of mental handicap which 
may account for the fact that it is given more often by 
agents representing social-cohesive functions than by 
those focusing on the individual child. Medical special- 
ists advise commitment more than non-medical spe- 
cialists.—Journal abstract. 

3296..Biller, Henry B., & Borstelmann, Lloyd 
J. (Duke U.) Intellectual level and sex role development 
in mentally retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 443-447.— The relation 
between sex role development and intelligence among 
73 retarded children ranging in age from 7-15 and in IQ 
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from 37-70 was studied. Boys and girls in the educable 
retarded range were more likely to draw a same sex 
figure and had more appropriate sex role preference 
scores than those in the trainable retarded range. The 
data suggests that retarded children with MA below 6 
have less definitive sex role development. The usual IT 
procedure is not considered a valid measure of sex role 
preference for retarded girls. The development of 
measures of femininity separately from those of mascu- 
linity is recommended.—Journal abstract. 

3297. Clark, Gerald R., Kivitz, Marvis S., & Landon, 
Howard J. New vistas in rehabilitation of the mentally 
retarded. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 3(4), 
26-28.—Describes the establishment of a sheltered 
workshop within a residential school, and offers sug- 
gestions to facilitate starting one.—C. E. Fleischer. 

3298. Collipp, Platon J., et al. (Children’s Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Mental retardation in congenital 
hypothyroidism: Improvement with thyroid replacement 
therapy. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 
70(3), 432-437.—71 children with congenital hypothy- 
roidism have been followed for an average of 6.4 yr. 
Their ultimate mental development was correlated with 
their therapy. Both the age at which thyroid medication 
was begun, and the dose of the thyroid extract, had 
significant effects on their mental development. 11 
children who had started on therapy by age 21 то, had 
a mean developmental quotient (DQ) of 86. 16 children 
who did not receive any therapy until after 16 mo, of 
age had a mean DQ of 66.—Journal abstract. 

3299, Daly, William C. (Georgetown U. Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) The relationship between reading 
and anxiety in a group of mental retardates. Training 
School Bulletin, 1965, 62(3), 113-118.—The prime 
purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
relationship between reading and anxiety in 125 adoles- 
cent mental retardates residing in a state school. IQs 
ranged from 55-75 and CAs from 13 yr.-17 yr. 11 mo. 
No significant relationship was found between word 
recognition on the Wide Range Achievement Test and 
anxiety on the Children's Anxiety Pictures Test. The 
results are discussed in light of former studies and some 
reflections and speculations regarding trends are 
offered.—Journal abstract. 

3300. Dokecki, Paul R. (George Peabody Coll.) 
Perception of physiognomic properties of words by 
mentally retarded children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(2), 482.—79 retarded children from special 
classes were required to match abstract forms and 
nonsense words, which could be viewed as being similar 
in physiognomic properties (affective and conative 
elements of a stimulus). The Ss performed correctly 
significantly above chance (p < .05) and the criterion 
measure failed to correlate with IQ, MA, and CA. The 
Hie cit was made that performance on the task is 
independent of mental development.—Author abstract. 

3301. Ensminger, E. Eugene, & Smith, James 
O. (Western Michigan U.) Language development and 
the ITPA. Training School Bulletin, 1965, 62(3), 97-107. 
—A comprehensive review of the literature concerning 
the speech and language of the retarded over the 
previous decade was presented by Smith in 1962. Since 
that review, research in language development of the 
mentally retarded has been facilitated greatly by pub- 

lication of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. 
The present article reviews: (1) the research in language 
development of the mentally retarded which utilized the 
ITPA as a measuring instrument, and (2) ongoing 
research at the University of Kansas and George 
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Peabody College which is using the ITPA. Questions 
are raised which may be answered by present research 
efforts and those that may need to be answered by 
future research. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. ; 

3302. Fitzgibbon, Walter C. (Western Carolina 
Coll.) A rationale for crafts for the educable mentally 
retarded. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(4), 243-246. 
—A rationale for the contribution of crafts to the 
self-realization of the educable mentally handicapped 
child may be provided in philosophy, motor and 
sensory training, and creativity. Crafts contribute 
toward the child's expanding concepts of reality, truth, 
and value. Motor and sensory experiences associated 
with crafts have prime importance in helping the child 
to think. Creativity as a process and a product has 
application for the retarded. The important creative 
product is the development of a unique individual. The 
project has prime importance as it contributes to the 
self-realization of the child and secondary importance 
as a teaching device.—Journal abstract. 

3303. Guyette, Anna M. (Clark U.) A developmental 
analysis of cognitive functioning in mental retardates. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2321. 

3304. Holden, E. A. Reaction time during unimodal 
and trimodal stimulation in educable retardates. Journal 
of Mental Deficiency Research, 1965, 9(3), 183-190. 
—Simple reaction times (RT) were compared among 5 
groups of 10 educable retardates each. Experimental 
conditions were: (1) visual stimulation only, (2) auditory 
stimulation only, (3) cutaneous stimulation only, (4) the 
3 stimuli randomized over trials, and (5) the 3 stimuli 
presented simultaneously on each trial. Groups 1-4 
showed no significant differences among themselves. 
Group 5 had significantly lower RT.—R. Holroyd. 

3305. Hollis, John H., & Gunnell, Pamela. (U. 
Kansas) Social dominance behavior of profoundly 
retarded children. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1965, 70(3), 363-372.—Social dominance 
behavior in a group of 6 female profoundly retarded 
children was studied during pair (dyad) and group 
interactions for a period of I yr. Behavior of dyads (15) 
was observed in the Wisconsin General Test Apparatus 
(WGTA) and free-field. The group (N — 6) was tested 
in a free-field under empty and novel object conditions. 
The results from the WGTA dyad tests showed a linear 
dominance hierarchy that increased in stability over 
time (7200 trials). When the dyads were tested in the 
free-field there was a small decrease in the stability of 
the dominance-subordinative relationships. Dominance 
testing of the group resulted in almost complete 
submission for the 3 lowest ranking Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

3306. Horowitz, Frances D. (U. Kansas) Theories of 
arousal and retardation potential. Mental Retardation, 
1965, 3(6), 20-23.— This discussion attempts to inte- 
grate recent arousal theory notions with a devel- 
opmental retardation point of view to suggest that 
retardation is a function of stimulation offered by the 
environment as it interacts with the arousal character- 
istics of the infant. If this formulation turns out to be 
correct, then early assessment of retardation potential 
and prescription of environmental stimulation might 
successfully prevent the occurrence of retardation. 
—Journal abstract. 

‚3307. Kaufman, M. E., & Levitt, Н. Some deter- 
minants of stereotyped behaviours in institutionalised 
mental defectives. Journal of Mental Deficiency. Re- 
search, 1965, 9(3), 201-209.—Measurements of body 
rocking, head rolling, and hand waving before the eyes 
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were obtained in a time sampling study of 83 retarded 
children observed on 4 occasions spanning a 2-wk 
period. 26 medical, social, and psychological variables 
were intercorrelated and 3 of the 12 factors resulting 
from the factor analysis were associated with stereo- 
lyping: head rolling with hearing impairment; hand 
waving with visual impairments and broken home 
background; body rocking with receiving tranquilizers; 
hearing impairments, siblings in institutions, and 
broken home background.—R. Holroyd. 

3308. Keehn, J. D. (Lethbridge Jr. Coll., Alberta, 
Canada) Operant eyelid conditioning of severely re- 
tarded children. Psychonomic Science, 1965, 3(12), 585- 
586.— While each of 4 children, 10-15 yr. old with MAs 
from 3-4 yrs., played with simple construction materials 
across a table from him, E recorded their eyeblinks on a 
cumulative recorder activated by a hidden switch. In 
operant and extinction sessions Ss received candy 
independently of blinking; in conditioning sessions 
candy was contingent upon blinking. 3 Ss blinked faster 
in conditioning sessions.—Journal abstract. 

3309. Knights, Robert M., Hyman, Joseph A., & 
Wozny, Marius А. (U. Western Ontario, Canada) Psy- 
chomotor abilities of familial, brain-injured and mon- 
goloid retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 454-457.—Compares the per- 
formance of 3 groups of retarded children on a task 
involving tactual, spatial and kinesthetic abilities. The 
children performed the Tactual Performance Test Ist 
with the dominant hand, then with the non-dominant 
hand and then with both hands. Nearly all the 
mongoloid children were unable to complete the test. 
Comparing the results of the familial and brain-injured 
Ss revealed their initial performance was similar but 
that the familial Ss showed a greater proportional 
improvement. The implications of the differences 
among the groups are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3310. Kroske, W. H., Fretwell, L. N., & Cupp, M. 
E. (Eastern Washington State Coll.) Comparison of the 
Kahn Intelligence Tests: Experimental Form, the Stan- 
ford-Binet, and the WAIS for familial retardates. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 428.—IQ scores 
from the Kahn Intelligence Test, Stanford-Binet, & 
WISC were correlated for 34 institutionalized cultural- 
familial mental retardates. Results indicated that IQ 
scores on the nonverbal KIT:EXP vary concomitantly 
with IQ scores obtained on the S-B and WISC for this 
population. There was, pewter significant mean 
difference between the 3 tests.—Author abstract. —. 

3311. Lamb, Herschel W. Occupational adaptation as 
a measure of retardation. Pennsylvania Psychiatric 

uarterly, 1963, 3(4), 29-37.—Vocational guidance for 
the mentally retarded should take into consideration: 
(1) adjustment the person will be able to make on the 
job, (2) amount of supervision that will be needed, (3) 
economic justification needed by the employer. 
Improved employment opportunities for the retarded 
depend on an approach combining both counseling and 
community activities. Adult retardation should be 
measured against a retardate’s whole educational, 
social, and occupational history in assessing the degree 
of autonomy achieved. The scope of the problem is 
vast—including such areas as juvenile delinquency, 
school dropouts, effects of deprivation, emotional 
problems, and sensory and physical handicaps. Various 
programs are currently in effect but as yet, results have 
not been adequately evaluated.—C. E. Fleischer. 

3312. McClelland, James H., Jr. Programming and 
philosophy of the care for the adult retardate. Pennsyl- 
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vania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963, 3(4), 38-44.—A brief 
history of schools for the mentally retarded and the 
Pris ge that have taken place in them during the past 
65-70 years, especially in programing and philosophy, 
with specific reference to the Polk State 
Hospital in Pennsylvania.—C. E. Fleischer. 

3313. MeManis, Donald L. (U. Kansas) Position 
cues in serial learning by retardates. American Journal of. 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 471-473.—The genera- 
lity of earlier findings regarding the role of position cues 
in serial learning was tested with a sample of 25 
retarded Ss (CA: 12 yr. 2 mo.-20 yr. 3 mo. IQ: 60-88). 
Ss learned different 10 item trigram lists and interrelated 
word lists in the regular manner, witli constant starting 
points and item serial positions, and with the starting 
points and item serial positions randomly varied from 
trial to trial. Significantly more errors (p « .005) 
resulted in the varied condition with both types of list. 
The results indicated the generality of the earlier 
findings for the present sample of retardates, and 
strengthened the conclusion that serial learning cannot 
be adequately explained solely by sequential associa- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

3314. Moore, Byron C. (Arizona Children's Colony, 
Coolidge) Relationship between prematurity and intel- 
ligence in mentally retardates. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 448-453.—137 pre- 
mature-retardates were tested to see if significant 
differences existed between their degrees of prematurity 
and intellectual losses. Other variables such as sex, 
maternal age, parity, motor dysfunction and race were 
also considered. The results of the study tend to support 
mounting evidence in the literature that prematurity 
and mental deficiency are not only related, but that a 
degree of severity in | variable may be reflected in the 
other variables.—Journal abstract. 

3315. Oatley, K. G., Bryant, P. E., & Tinson, 
C. Non-reinforcement and the emission of alternate 

by severely subnormal children. Journal of 
Mental Deficiency Research, 1965, 9(3), 191-200. 
—"Severely subnormal children were trained to press a 
handle for candy rewards in an operant conditioning 
situation on a fixed ratio schedule of reinforcement. 
This was followed by several sessions on a S(D)-S(delta) 
successive discrimination task, with | of 3 conditions 
operating during S(delta). An alternative manipulan- 
dum was available which, if operated during S(delta), 
served to terminate it and start the next S(D) period. 
The children were slow to learn to operate the 2nd 
manipulandum during the periods of nonreinforcement 
on the Ist. They learned the 2nd response more quickly 
when they were prevented from making the Ist response 
during the S(delta) periods. The implications of this 
finding for the teaching of severely subnormal children 
were discussed." —R. Holroyd. 

3316. Parnicky, Joseph J., Kahn, Harris, & Burdett, 
Arthur. Preliminary efforts at determining the sig- 
nificance of retardates’ vocational interests. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 393-398. 
—Describes a project to standardize and validate a 
reading-free technique for measuring vocational inter- 
ests and knowledge of retardates in job areas for which 
they generally have potential and to which they can 
realistically aspire. Preliminary data suggest that the 
type of program in which the retardate is placed 
sufficiently influences the scores attained so as to require 
special consideration in establishing norms and in 
counselling. —Journal abstract. 
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3317. Paymer, Sylvia S. (Rutgers U.) Reciprocal 
role expectations and role relationships: The adjustment 
of the mentally retarded. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 382-388.—Questionnaires were 
mailed to the families of 452 former Woods Schools 
students, and a comparison was made between parental 
role expectations and the role performance of pre- 
viously institutionalized mentally retarded adults from 
middle and upper middle class families. Results 
indicated that those who were living at home tended to 
fulfill parental role expectations more adequately, 
tended to have a shorter length of prior institutional- 
ization, tended to have a relatively higher IQ, and were 
less likely to have a psychiatric problem. IQ was related 
to both institutional status and adequacy of role 
fulfillment.—Journal abstract. е 

3318. Ring, Elizabeth M. (Mansfield State Training 
Sch. & Hosp., Mansfield Depot, Conn.) The effect of 
anticipation interval on paired-associate learning in 
retarded and normal children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 466-470.—48 intellec- 
tually normal and educable retarded adolescents 
matched on the basis of CA learned an 8-pair list of 
pictures with either a 2-sec or a 4-sec anticipation 
interval to a criterion of 1 errorless trial. A single recall 
trial was given after 24 hr. Retarded Ss required more 
trials to reach criterion than normals, and decreasing 
the anticipation interval significantly impaired perform- 
ance. The interaction was not significant. Comparisons 
of means for recall scores failed to demonstrate 
significant differences among the groups.—Journal 

_ abstract. 

3319. Ross, Edward N. (Yeshiva U.) Reactions to 
frustration of retardates in special and in regular classes. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2316. 

3320. Silverstein, A. B., & Franken, Robert 
E. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Performance 
of the mentally retarded on the Stroop Color-Word Test. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 618.—The 
Stroop Color-Word Test was administered to 2 groups 
of institutionalized retardates equated for CA but 
differing in MA. Differences between groups were not 
significant for any of 7 behavioral categories rep- 
resenting deviations from an ideal performance. The 
study provided little evidence as to the utility of Rand's 
functional analysis of Color-Word performance. 
—Author abstract. 

3321. Spradlin, Joseph E., Girardeau, Frederic L., & 
Corte, Enrique. (U. Kansas) Fixed ratio and fixed 
interval behavior of severely and profoundly retarded 
subjects. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1965, 4(2), 340-353.—Profoundly and severely retarded 
Ss were studied with operant conditioning procedures. 
Through shaping techniques, an operant knob-pulling 
response was established by 15 profoundly and severely 
retarded Ss. Ss showed rather typical fixed ratio 
behavior with high rates of responding and with pauses 
after reinforcement. Mild deprivation increased the 
number of responses per session for 2 Ss. For a 3rd Sa 
change in reinforcer increased the number of responses. 
Fixed interval schedules yielded low rates of responding 
with some evidence of temporal discrimination. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. b 

3322. Spreen, Otfried. (U. Iowa) Language func- 
tions in mental retardation, a review. Il: Language in 

higher level performance. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 351-362.—This 2nd part of a 
review of language functions in mental deficiency (see 
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39:10600) covers studies of abstraction in language 
behavior and discuss the related concepts of a deficiency 
in verbal mediation and of a dissociation between 
verbal and motor ot applied to the retar- 
dates. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

TEN Ru Catherine, & Stevenson, Harold 
W. (U. Minnesota) The effectiveness of normal and 
retarded peers as reinforcing agents. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1965, 70(3), 373-381.—2 studies are 
reported, the Ist dealing with the performance of 
normal and retarded boys from Grades 1-3 and the 2nd 
dealing with the performance of normal and retarded 
boys and girls from Grades 4-6. The children served 151 
as Ss and then as reinforcing agents (RA) in a simple 
marble-dropping task. The results for the Ist study were 
essentially negative. In the 2nd study the performance 
of Ss reinforced by normal children was significantly 
above that of Ss reinforced by retarded children. A 
significant type of S x Type of RA interaction indicated 
that the level of performance of normal children was 
higher when the RA was a normal child, but that the 
performance of retarded children did not differ greatly 
as a function of the type of RA employed. A significant 
Sex of S x Type of RA interaction indicated that the 
performance of girls was affected to a greater degree 
than was the performance of boys by the type of RA 
employed. Data concerning the frequency of irrelevant 
verbalization and the incidence of glances are also 
reported.—Journal abstract. 

3324. Wolfensberger, Wolf. (U. Nebraska) Admin- 
istrative obstacles to behavioral research as perceived by 
administrators and research psychologists. Mental 
Retardation, 1965, 3(6), 7-12.—State institution super- 
intendents and behavioral researchers were surveyed 
regarding their views on administrative obstacles to 
behavioral research in retardation. Institutions seem to 
vary greatly in their readiness to provide research 
support, with many superintendents being unaware of 
researchers’ needs. Both groups felt that researchers 
could bring about better research conditions by 
improving their social and communicative skills. 
Research involving unpleasant stimulus conditions were 
widely viewed as presenting most formidable problems. 
—Journal abstract. 

3325. Yaker, Henri M., & Goldberg, Bernard 
R. Some preliminary comparisons of phenylketonuria 
with childhood schizophrenia. Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1963, 3(4), 10-17.—The behavioral prop- 
erties of 7 PKU children were compared with a group 
of organic and schizophrenic retardates at a guidance 
clinic for the retarded, using а behavioral check list. 
PKU shows features common to both organic and 
schizophrenic groups, while the symptomatic distinction 
is nonspecific. PKU is a new kind of "breed" for 
behavioral studies —Author summary. 
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3326. Baker, Eva L., & Popham, W. James. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Value of pictorial embellish- 
ments in a tape-slide instructional program. Audiovisual 
Communication Review, 1965, 13(4), 397-404.—A 36- 
slide program for college students was presented with 
and without pictorial embellishment. Modification had 
no significant effect on achievement nor on attitude 
toward the subject matter, but did produce higher 


ratings in terms of program interest and enjoyment.—R. 
E. Schutz. 
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3327. Canute, Russell J. An exploratory evaluation of 
certain aspects of the listening program as a part of the 
study skills course at the University of Wyoming. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1965, 59(2), 51-54.—“The 
purpose of this study was to evaluate certain aspects of 
the listening program of the Study Skills Course at the 
University of Wyoming....The sample consisted of 3 
entering freshmen Study Skills experimental groups, 
and 1 entering freshmen control group, fall semester; 3 
2nd semester freshmen Study Skills groups, and | 2nd 
semester freshmen control group, spring semester; and 1 
entering freshmen Study Skills oriented control group 
not at the University of Wyoming. There were 192 
students in the total sample.” According to the findings, 
the ability to listen is related to grade-point averages, 
but no 1 method of teaching listening is statistically 
superior to any other method.— W. A. Koppe. 

3328. Chazan, Maurice. Factors associated with 
maladjustment in educationally subnormal children. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 
277-285.—Discusses findings of the 2nd stage of an 
inquiry into the incidence, nature and etiology of 
maladjustment among children in special schools for the 
educationally subnormal in South Wales. An intensive 
study was made of the 30 “most maladjusted” of those 
in the larger Ist stage sample, and of a control group of 
the 30 “best adjusted,” matched for age, sex and school. 
Significantly more of the maladjusted children (1) 
showed some physical weakness or defect, (2) were 
subjected to adverse psychological pressures and un- 
satisfactory discipline at home, related to parental 
instability, and (3) had had interrupted or incomplete 
relationships with their parents. Significantly fewer of 
the maladjusted had a positive relationship with their 
father. Maladjustment was frequently associated with a 
lack of progress in basic subjects. Maladjustment of the 
“withdrawn” type tended to be associated with physical 
deficiency in the child and positive but weak parental 
discipline; aggressive behavior was often linked with 
insecurity at home and hostile parental attitudes, (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. a 

3329. Chiang, Chi-pin. [The effects of reproduction 
exercises and reproduction-with-correction exercises on 
achievement in arithmetic in primary school children.] 
Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 2, 148-153.—2 
forms of exercises for learning new materials and 
reviewing old materials in arithmetic (reproduction- 
with-correction and reproduction alone) were given to 
6th grade pupils. Reproduction-with-correction proved 
to be the more effective.—/. D. London. 

3330. Deterline, William A. (General Programmed 
Teaching Corp., Los Altos, Calif.) Learning theory, 
teaching, and instructional technology. Audiovisual 
Communication Review, 1965, 13(4), 405-411. 

3331. Fields, Ralph R., Mastin, John W., & Walsh, 
James P. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Educational 
programs. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(4), 
292-303.— The review of the research seems to under- 
line the persistence of curriculum problems and the 
unsettled place of the nature of general education. 
Faculty responsibilities in curriculum development do 
not appear settled. The need for more definitive 
research is perennial. There is some evidence that 
attention to experimentation and research is claiming 
the attention of instructional leaders in institutions of 
higher education.—P. D. Leedy. 

3332. Howell, Wallace J. Influence of curriculum 
enrichment in a high school honors group on College 
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Board Examination scores. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(3), 113-114.—“This study attempts 
to furnish pertinent evidence to support the hypothesis 
that grouping of gifted students, with appropriate 
curriculum enrichment in the ‘hard-core’ subjects, is 
beneficial to them when outcomes on the College Board 
Examinations are compared with the outcomes of a 
random sampling of other capable students not enrolled 
in the honors program.” The experimental group was 
selected for the honors group in Grade IX, The control 
group were eligible for the honors group but not 
selected. “Although both groups had acceptable results, 
the superiority of the experimental group in all areas 
can be attributed to the grouping and the enriched 
curriculum offerings.” —W. A. Koppe. 

3333. Kolb, David A. (Harvard U.) Achievement 
motivation training for underachieving high-school boys. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1965, 2(6), 
783-792.—An experiment testing the effect of a training 
program in achievement motivation on the academic 
performance of underachieving high-school boys. 20 
boys with IQs above 120 and school grades below C 
received the training program designed to teach char- 
acteristics of the person with high n Achievement in 
addition to an academic summer-school program. They 
were compared to a control group of 37 similar boys 
who received only the academic program. A 6-mo 
follow-up revealed no significant differences between the 
groups in improvement in school grade average. In a 1.5 
yr. follow-up, however, the total grade average of 
experimental Ss improved significantly more than the 
grades of controls (p < .05). Large social class differ- 
ences were found. The grades of high social class (SES) 
experimentals improved significantly more than those of 
high SES controls (p < .005) while low SES exper- 
imentals did not increase more than low SES controls. 
In the experimental group, improvement in school 
grades was significantly correlated with participation 
variables—change in n Achievement and a Business 
Game performance score.—Journal abstract. 

3334. Lahdes, Erkki. (U. Turku, Finland) The 
causative factors of trendcoartation in training school 
teaching. Report from the Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity Turku, No. 8, 26 p.—Suggests that the higher the 
mark for student-teaching proficiency, the lower the 
average coartation percentage. 

3335. Larson, C. Theodore, & Paraskevopoulos, 
Stephen C. (U. Michigan) Environmental analysis. 
School Environments Research, 1965, No. 3, 23 p. 

3336. Mallart, Jose. La psicologia en la formacion de 
profesorado. [Psychology in the formation of a profes- 
sorate.] Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1964, 
19(71), 29-42.—Report of conference sessions of 1963. 
—4. S. Braun. 

3337. Miller, Texton R. (North Carolina State 
U.) Teacher adoption of a new concept of supervised 
practice in agriculture. Educational Research Series, 
North Carolina State U., 1965, No. 4, 30 p.—Adoption- 
level therapy was utilized to measure teacher adoption 
of a new concept of supervised practice. 

3338. Nasca, Don. Science recall and closed circuit 
television instruction. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(2), 76-79.—"'The purpose of this study was to 
evaluate some attention-holding mechanisms ancillary 
to television instruction....Ss for the study were 
members of the junior high section of the Campus 
School at State University College at Brockport.” 
Classes normally receive science instruction by closed 
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circuit television with a "talk-back" feature. “. . . active 
participation, on the part of the receiving-room students 
during the presentation, was 1 of the most effective 
methods utilized.” —W. А. Koppe. 

3339. Ojemann, Ralph H., Maxey, E. James, & 
Snider, Bill C. (U. Iowa) Effects of guided learning 
experiences in developing probability concepts at the fifth 
grade level. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 
415-427.—A program of learning experiences designed 
to develop an understanding of selected probability 
concepts was administered to 5th grade Ss. An equated 
control group viewed 2 films which did not deal with 
probability concepts. 4 post-tests were used. Results 
indicated significant differences in favor of the experi- 
mental Ss, including a test of “maximizing success" 
when prior knowledge as to input level was not 
available and no extraneous rewards were used. 
—Journal abstract. 

3340, Peltonen, Matti. (U. Turku, Finland) Report 
from the Institute of Education, University Turku, 1965, 
No. 9, 11 p.—Discusses the better opportunities for 
learning in groups of 2-3 than in groups of 5-6. 

3341. Porter, Robert M. Relationship of participation 
to satisfaction in small-group discussions. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(3), 128-132.—“This 
study by the use of interaction process analysis categor- 
ized the participation of 35 members in small-group 
discussions in a group development course at Temple 
University. These discussion groups averaged 7-10 
persons each....Goal of the study was to determine 
whether there were any establishable relationships 
between the amount of member participation... and 
stated member satisfaction. ... The findings indicated a 
statistically significant positive correlation between 
stated member satisfaction and group-oriented types of 
participation. ... Findings were inconclusive in respect 
to the overall amount of participation and to indi- 
vidually-oriented types of participation.” Correlations 
were insignificant.— И. A. Koppe. 

3342. Raina, T. N. Prognostic value of B.Ed. internal 
assessment. Education & Psychology Review, 1965, 5, 
20-27.—Analysis of data from 4 colleges shows that 
little reliance can be put on internal assessment as a 
valid predictor of marks. The relationship between 
internal assessment and marks does not exceed .54 in 
any institution data, while in 1 institution it falls to .11. 
The reduction in percentage error of prediction is as low 
as 1% and no higher than 16%. The minimum 
unaccounted percentage of variance in the external 
marks is .71%. The regression equations and the 
standard errors of estimates also confirm this, —U. 
Pareek, 

3343. Rolcik, John W.- (Washington State Reforma- 
tory, Monroe) Scholastic achievement of teenagers and 
parental attitudes toward and interest in schoolwork. 
Family. Life Coordinator, 1965, 14(4), 158-160.—A 
questionnaire administered over a 3-yr period to 10,000 
junior and senior high school students determined a 
definite relationship between parents’ and teenagers’ 
interest in schoolwork and grades received. Teenagers’ 
interest was strongest when all 3 home classifications 
(happy complete, unhappy complete, and broken) were 

considered, but when each home classification was 
considered separately, a significant relationship was 
found between scholastic achievement and parental 
interest in the happy complete home.—M. D. Franzoni. 
3344. Roucek, Joseph S. (Ed.) (U. Bridgeport) 
Programmed teaching. NYC: Philosophical Library, 
1965. viii, 194 p. $10.00. 
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3345. Schneider, Wilbur F. Comparative achievement 
of graduates of public and Catholic high schools in their 
freshman college year. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(3), 115-121.—"This study is a comparison of 
the achievement of 111 public high school graduates 
with that of 103 Catholic high school graduates selected 
from the freshman class at the University of Kentucky 
during the school year 1961-1962....The basically 
important findings are that there are no significant 
differences in achievement between the 2 groups that 
persist beyond the Ist semester and that the differences 
in personality which exist are merely problems of 
orientation and adjustment." — W. A. Koppe. j 

3346. Smeltzer, C. H. (Temple U.) Psychological 
evaluations in nursing education. NYC: Macmillan Co., 
1965. хіі, 249 р. $5.95.—/. Linnick. f 

3347. Snow, Richard E., Tiffin, Joseph, & Seibert, 
Warren F. (Purdue U.) Individual differences and 
instructional film effects. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 56(6), 315-326.—In an investigation of 
instructional treatment by learner-variable interaction, 
437 college Ss were divided between filmed and live 
physics lecture demonstrations. Immediate- and de- 
layed-recall criteria were applied. Using prior knowl- 
edge of physics and 14 other learner characteristics as 
independent moderator variables, a series of 2 X 3 x 3 
unweighted means analyses indicated that attitude 
toward instructional films, ascendancy, responsibility, 
numerical aptitude, verbal aptitude, past experience 
with entertainment films, and past use of college library 
instructional films interacted significantly with instruc- 
tional treatments, primarily on the immediate-recall 
criterion. Prior knowledge of physics modified most of 
these effects. Attitudes toward entertainment films and 
toward physics, emotional stability, sociability, total 
personality self-evaluation, academic achievement, and 
unspecified past experience with instructional films did 
not interact with instructional. treatments.—Journal 
abstract. 

3348. Styles, William A. (Kettering Public Sch., 
O.) Teachers' perceptions of the school psychologist's 
role. Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 3(4), 23-27. 
—A questionnaire study of 28 southwest Ohio schools 
systems indicated that teachers: (1) have a realistic view 
of the school psychologist's level of training and most 
aspects of his role, but (2) exaggerate his training in 
clinical psychology and his knowledge of severe emo- 
tional disturbance.—R. S. Harper. 

3349. Trachtman, Gilbert M., Elkin, Victor B., 
Guttentag, Marcia; Leibman, O. Bernard, & Levin, 
Edward S. (New York U.) The blind men and the 
elephant: Four perceptions of school psychology. Journal 
of School Psychology, 1965, 3(4), 1-22.—A symposium 
presented at the Nassau County Psychological Associa- 
tion’s 12th Annual School Psychology Workshop. An 
“old timer," a newcomer, a training program director, 
and an ex-school psychologist present their views.—R. 
S. Harper. 

3350. Tyagi, A. K., & Mehta, R. S. (Defence Res., 
New Delhi, India) Influence of environmental factors on 
final grading of cadets after three years training at the 
National Defence Academy. /ndian Psychological Review, 
1965, 2(1), 47-52.—Determines the extent to which 
socioeconomic and other environmental factors in- 
fluence grading of a cadet at the final examination of 
the academy. It was found that most of the environ- 
mental factors are highly significant in determining 
success of the cadets at the selection stage only.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 
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3351. Anderson, Richard C. (U. Illinois) Can first 
graders learn an advanced problem-solving skill? Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(6), 283-294.—A 
training procedure employing programed-instruction 
techniques was used to teach high-IQ Ist graders to 
solve problems by varying each factor in succession 
while holding all other factors constant. On training 
tasks presented again later to test retention, the trained 
group (N = 30) solved more problems (p < .01) with 
fewer unnecessary trials (р < .01) than the control 
group (N — 30). The trained group also solved more 
transfer problems (p < .01) and solved these more 
efficiently (р < .01) than did the control group. The 
results indicate, contrary to prominent developmental 
theories, that cltildren can acquire, retain, and transfer 
rather complex and “advanced” problem-solving skills 
when presented with suitable training. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3352. Lublin, Shirley C. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Reinforcement schedules, scholastic aptitude, autonomy 
need, and achievement in a programed course. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 56(6), 295-302.—The 
effects of 3 schedules of reinforcement (continuous, 
fixed-ratio 50%, and variable-ratio 50%), scholastic 
aptitude, and level of autonomy need upon achievement 
in a programed psychology course were investigated 
using 219 students. Measures used were (1) errors made 
on a criterion test on the program, (2) aptitude scores 
from the Pennsylvania State University aptitude test, 
and (3) autonomy need scores from the EPPS. The 
results showed differences on the criterion test between 
(a) schedules of reinforcement, with the control group 
(no reinforcement) and the variable-ratio 50% groups 
scoring significantly higher than the continuous- 
reinforcement group, (b) aptitude groups, with the 
above-average-aptitude Ss scoring significantly higher 
than the below-average-aptitude Ss, and (c) autonomy- 
need groups, with the low-autonomy-need Ss scoring 
significantly higher than the high-autonomy-need 
Ss. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3353. Myers, Jon B. (Purdue U.) The identification 
and effects of frame and frame sequence characteristics 
related to learning retention from programmed instruc- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2314. рва 

3354. Rosemier, Robert A. (Northern Illinois 
U.) Effectiveness of forewarning about errors in re- 
sponse-selective learning. Journal of Educational Psy- 
usps 1965, 56(6), 309-314.—81 classes of 5th-grade 
students were exposed to 1 of 4 treatments: no 
forewarning, only positive forewarning, only negative, 
or both positive and negative. Following independent 
visual projections of an 8 nonsense-word list, а 2- 
response selective spelling test was administered. The 
sequence of visual presentation followed by test was 
repeated for 6 trials. % of the group were given a 1-day 
delayed-recall test, and the other % were given a 7-day 
delay. Particularly early in practice and for both lengths 
of delay, those treatments using negative forewarning 
were significantly inferior to those involving no fore- 
warning or only positive forewarning.—Journal ab- 
“7355. Sherman, Mark A. (Harvard U.) The relation 
of posttest performance to response-contingencies in 
programmed instruction. USAF ESD TR, 1965, No. 
65-357, 7 p.—2 programs, containing fictitious subject 
matter, were employed in a study designed to compare 
the teaching effectiveness (as measured by posttest) of 
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textual material presented (1) as contingencies for 
responses in a program, or (2) as material upon which 
responses were not contingent. The content of the 
programs was identical, and they differed only in that 
material necessary for correct responding in | program 
was not necessary for correct responding in the other 
and vice versa. The posttest was the same for all Ss. 4 
of the posttest related to material which was response- 
contingent in 1 of the programs, and the other ⁄ related 
to material which was response contingent in the other 
program. Results indicate that response-contingent 
material leads to higher posttest scores than the same 
material when it is not necessary for correct responding 
within the program. The probability of information 
being acquired from a program is increased when this 
information is response contingent.—USAF ESD. 

3356. Stone, J. Blair. The effects of learner char- 
acteristics on performance in programed text and conven- 
tional text formats. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(3), 122-127.—* Analysis of covariance was 
used to test the hypothesis that programed instruction 
would prove more efficient than conventional in- 
struction and also that study habits would have an 
effect on performance for the control group but not the 
experimental group." Programed instruction was found 
to be more efficient than conventional instruction and 
study habits yielded no differential effects on perform- 
ance.— W. A. Koppe. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


3357. Belenky, Robert. (Harvard U.) Behavior 
change innovation by the school psychologist. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 6-12.—2 group tech- 
niques are presented; | uses "cognitive material for a 
reasoned attack on the school as an institution;" the 
other uses “а technique for eliciting unconscious 
material in a group setting in such a fashion that 
physical acting-out does not occur." —R. S. Harper. 

3358. Boyer, Ernest L., & Michael, William B. (U. 
California) Outcomes of college. Review of Educational 
Research, 1965, 35(4), 277-291 .—Research has served to 
modify earlier notions regarding the Ир of college 
life and to identify major issues yet to be explored. A 
clear and useful distinction has been drawn between 
students who temporarily leave college and those who 
permanently withdraw. In general, this period of 
research has been more successful in challenging old 
assumptions regarding the outcomes of college than it 
has been in establishing new generalizations.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

3359. De Corte, E., & Swinnen, K. Houding tegen- 
over de leervakken van het Middelbaar Onderwijs: Een 
exact onderzoek bij zittenblijvers en normaal-vorderende 
leerlingen. [Attitudes towards school subjects of non- 
promoted and normally progressing secondary school _ 
boys.] Leuven, Belgium: Leuvense U. Uitgaven, 1965, 
64 p. 70 FB(paper).—Includes a summary and conclu- 
sions in English. 

3360. Ferron, Oscar. (Ahmadu Bello U., Zaria, N. 
Nigeria) A comparative study of the attitudes of West 
African students and teachers toward the modern 


approach in teaching. British Journal of Educational 


Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 294-299.—2 experiments were 
conducted to determine the facility of attitude change of 
West African students and teachers towards the “mod- 
ern" approach in teaching. Ехр.І involved teachers in 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria, who had been trained at the 
University College of Sierra Leone. By means of a 
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Likert-type attitude scale, a statistically significant 
favorable difference was found between their responses 
and those of all other groups (British, American, and 
African teachers in Sierra Leone and England) with 
whom they were compared. In Ехр.П, graduate and 
undergraduate students in Zaria responded to the same 
scale at the commencement and end of their education 
courses; all groups showed a significant gain over their 
previous scores.—Journal abstract. 

w 3361. Greenberg, Judith W., Gerver, Joan M., Chall, 
Jeanne, & Davidson, Helen H. Attitudes of children 
from a deprived environment toward achievement-related 
concepts. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 59(2), 
57-62.—''The purposes of this study were, Ist, to 
investigate the attitudes of a group of Negro children 
from a severely deprived environment toward a number 
of concepts presumed to be important for school 
learning, and 2nd, to determine whether there were 
variations in attitudes associated with differences in 
school achievement and with sex....The Ss were 115 
4th-grade Negro children from 1 public school in a 
severely depressed urban area....A semantic differ- 
ential instrument was developed using Osgood's tech- 
nique." Findings indicate that deprived children do not 
necessarily have negative attitudes toward school. 
However, there may be personality and sex differences 
that are significant in understanding and improving the 
academic achievement of lower class Negro children. 
—MW. A. Koppe. 

3362. Kakka, A. (Bur. Psychol, Allahabad, In- 
dia) Health problems of adolescents and their educa- 
tional implications. Journal of Vocational & Educational 
Guidance, 1965, 11(3), 97-103.—A 40-item inventory 
(sample items: nail-biting, headaches, day dreaming) of 
physical and mental health problems of 150 1 1th-grade 
boys and girls of 9 Allahabad high schools in 1964 
revealed that the majority of students are worried about 
health. Teaching of proper health habits together with 
periodic health examinations are recommended.— W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

3363. Kirkpatrick, Jeanne; Samuels, Seymour; Jones, 
Herbert, & Zweibelson, Irving. Bereavement and school 
adjustment. Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 3(4), 
58-63.—3 case studies are reported.—R. S. Harper. 

3364. Kraus, Mozelle B. (American U.) The effect 
of behavioral inflexibility upon transfer of training in a 
classroom context. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
2337-2338. 

3365. Michael, William B., & Boyer, Ernest L. (U. 
California) Campus environment. Review of Educational 
Research, 1965, 35(4), 264-276.—Many studies based 
on substantial empirical evidence have given support to 
various theoretical positions regarding the sociopsycho- 
logical nature of college environments, student charac- 
teristics, faculty and student subcultures, and student 
perceptions of faculty and of other students. Further 
carefully planned investigations involving use of control 
groups are needed to ascertain whether changes in 
attitudes of students occur in relation to differences in 
college environment or take place in spite of any formal 
college experience.—P. D. Leedy. 

3366. Morrison, A., McIntyre, D., & Sutherland, 
J. (Moray House Coll. Education, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Teachers’ personality ratings of pupils in Scottish 
primary schools. British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 35(3), 306-319.—34 primary school 
teachers rated their 11-12-yr-old pupils on:25 personal 

characteristics chosen on their relevance to school 
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behavior. Measures were also taken of pupil sociometric 
status, attendance, and IQ. Teacher selection was 
balanced for sex, women's marital status, age, and, 
social background. A correlation matrix was computed 
for each of the 68 single sex groups of pupils, then 
combined into 6 matrices and analyzed by the method 
of principal components, each yielding 6 factors which 
were then rotated by the varimax method. The Ist 3 
rotated components accounted for 48-66%, of the total 
variance and indicated 3 highly consistent dimensions of 
pupil assessment: "good behavior," “high attainment," 
and "sociability and social leadership." —Journal 
abstract. 

3367. Ohnishi, S., et al. A study on adolescent 
adjustment to the school life. Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Education, U. Nagoya, 1965, 12, 69.—A 32-item ques- 
tionnaire investigated 7 problem areas of junior and 
senior high school students. Similar problems were 
found for both groups, "school life" and "life : 
social concerns" ranking highest.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3368. Oxhorn, Joseph L. (West Orange Public Sch., 

N.J.) А collaborative mental health program in the early 
prevention of adjustment difficulties in the elementary 
school. Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 1-5. 
—Describes a team approach to primary and secondary 
prevention.—R. S. Harper. 
+ 3369. Ringness, Thomas A. Emotional adjustment of 
academically successful and nonsuccessful bright ninth 
grade boys. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 59(2), 
88-91.—"'The present article discusses part of a larger 
study in which an attempt was made to ascertain 
relationships of certain non-intellective variables to 
academic success....Ss were 30 bright boys achieving 
highly in the 9th grade in regard to academic subjects, 
and 30 comparable boys achieving poorly, from 2 junior 
high schools in upper-middle socio-economic areas of 
Los Angeles. [Self-reporting devices were the California 
Test-of Personality, the Rotter Sentence Completion 
Blank, and “A Self Test.”] The instruments are in 
general accord in indicating that there are no gross 
differences between academically successful and non- 
successful Ss.” Successful Ss feel a greater sense of 
personal worth.—W. A. Koppe. 

3370. Simmons, John. (Jewish Community & Service 
Agency, Newark, N.J.) Role playing as a method of 
teaching psychology in the elementary school. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 13-15.— Weekly role- 
playing sessions sharpened children's psychological 
awareness and provided the school psychologist with 
opportünities to help improve the health of students, to 
become acquainted with them, and to identify those in 
difficulty.—R. S. Harper. 

3371. Van Slyke, Valerie, & Leton, Donald А. Chil- 
dren's perception of family relationships and their school 
adjustment. Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 
19-28.—18 4th-grade children at UCLA elementary 
school were evaluated for their perception of family 


relationships, school achievement, and social adjust- «4 
ment. Although correlations between perceived family 


relationships and social adjustment suggest a systematic 
relationship, differences between the best and least 
adjusted children were not significant.—R. S. Harper. 
3372. Yonge, George D. (U. California) Students. 
Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(4), 253-263. 
—It was noted that the average ability level of college 
students is not necessarily decreasing even though 
enrollment continues to increase, There is a growing 
concern for the inclusion of environmental and non- 
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intellective variables in the selective process. Nonintel- 
lective predictors have been used to predict both 
intellective and nonintellective criteria to a greater 
degree than was previously true. Perhaps the most 
salient research trend to emerge was the systematic 
investigation of the interaction between student and 
environmental characteristics. These studies focused on 
the correlations among measured student and en- 
vironmental characteristics as well as on the study of 
student-college self-selection. This shift from a pre- 
dominantly descriptive to a more dynamic level of 
analysis may be a major breakthrough in the socio- 
psychological study of the student in higher education. 
— P. D. Leedy. 


TESTING 


3373. Cicirelli, Victor G. (U. Michigan) Form of the 
relationship between creativity, IQ, and academic 
achievement. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 
56(6), 303-308.—Representing an investigation of hy- 
potheses concerning: (1) interaction between creativity 
and IQ as they affect achievement, and (2) IQ thresh- 
olds where creativity begins to affect achievement and 
where IQ itself has no further effect, the study involved 
609 6th-grade pupils (IQ range 70-162) using a 
factorial design with 8 levels of IQ (CTMM) and 3 
levels of creativity (Minnesota Tests of Creative Think- 
ing). Measures of achievement were the Gates Basic 
Reading Tests and the California Tests of Arithmetic 
and Language. 12 combinations of creativity and 
achievement measures were used for separate analyses 
of variance. At the .05 level, results generally implied 
additivity and linearity instead of interaction and 
thresholds. The relationship between creativity and 
achievement was weaker than some previous studies 
suggested and varied with the measures used.—Journal 
abstract. 

3374. Elton, Charles. (U. Kentucky) The effect of 
logic instruction on the Valentine Reasoning Test. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 339- 
341.—Students taking a sophomore course in logic and 
those taking a sophomore course in applied psychology 
were administered the Valentine Reasoning Test during 
the Ist and last weeks of the semester. A test was made 
of the null hypothesis that there would be no difference 
in the test score due to type of instruction. The null 
hypothesis could not be rejected. Implication for use of 
this test in admission of advanced transfer students is 
indicated.—Journal abstract. 

3375. Fostvedt, Donald R. Criteria for the evaluation 
of high-school English composition. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 59(3), 108-112.—* The major 
purpose of this study was to develop a set of criteria for 
the evaluation of English compositions.” Using gen- 
erally accepted criteria, 30 experts gave numerical 
ratings to 20 themes. “Perhaps the only conclusion 
justified by this study is that, although teachers of 
English composition may feel that criteria are important 
in evaluating themes, there is no evidence of consistency 
in the employment of such criteria." —W. A. Koppe. 

3376. Guilford, J. P., Hoepfner, Ralph, & Petersen, 
Hugh. (U. Southern California) Predicting achieve- 
ment in ninth-grade mathematics from measures of 
intellectual-aptitude factors. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 659-682.—A battery of 25 
factor tests was administered to about 600 9th grade 
students. They were also given the Diagnostic Aptitude 
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Test, the CTMM, and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 
Using factor analysis, multiple regression, and discrim- 
inant analysis, results were obtained that led to the 
following conclusions: (1) “Batteries of factor scores 
were better predictors of achievement than 2 of the 
standard-test combinations, especially in the prediction 
of achievement in algebra. (2) A composite of 13 factor 
scores gave increased prediction when added to each of 
the 3 standard-test combinations, significantly so in the 
algebra courses. (3) Combinations of factor-test scores 
discriminated between successful (above-median) alge- 
bra students and general mathematics students with an 
accuracy close to 9007." —W. Coleman. 

3377. Marston, Albert R., & Marston, Marlene 
R. (U. Wisconsin) The effect of student participation in 
the construction of a multiple-choice achievement ex- 
amination. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 59(3), 
105-107.—"*Following a decision to employ the tech- 
nique of having students submit items for their own 
multiple-choice examinations, 3 matched groups were 
compared on subsequent test scores: (1) students taking 
a test constructed by the teacher (TC), (2) those taking a 
test constructed by fellow students (SC), and (3) those 
participating in test construction and taking a test 
consisting of items submitted by members of their 
group (SCP). It was found that the student constructed 
test when taken by the nonparticipating students (SC) 
yielded scores not significantly different from those 
obtained by the TC group. Membership in a group 
participating in test construction (SCP) resulted in 
grades significantly higher than those received by both 
the SC and TC groups."—W. A. Koppe. 

3378. McColly, William, & Remstad, Robert. Com- 
position rating scales for general merit: An experimental 
evaluation. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 59(2), 
55-56.—''The aim of this experiment was to compare 
the 4-point and the 6-point scales. . . . To test the relative 
sensitivity, reliability and applicability of these 2 scales, 
the authors conducted an experiment in which 16 raters 
scored the same 58 compositions. ... The 58 compo- 
sitions were selected randomly, but were stratified 
equally by grade (8-12), by sex, and by English class 
period....the experiment showed that with careful 
controls, no statistically significant differences in either 
sensitivity or reliability could be detected between the 
4-point and the 6-point scales." — W. A. Koppe. 

3379. Miniet, E. D., & Jones, L. (Dept. Educational 
Psychology, Havana, Cuba) Las pruebas cubanas de 
aptitud académica A.P.T.A. [The Cuban A.P.T.A. tests 
of scholastic aptitude.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1964, 
1(4), 17-29.—The objectives and characteristics of these 
tests are described, as well as the process of construc- 
tion and the 2 item analyses to which each test was 
subjected. Sample characteristics, data essential to the 
normalization and validation process, and the useful- 
ness and correct employment of the tests are outlined. 
These tests are not necessarily superior to those created 
in other countries, but more closely adapted to Cuban 
conditions. (French & Spanish summaries).—English 
summary. 

3380. Ohnishi, S. Change of scholastic achievements 
of students after entering senior high school. Bulletin of 
the Faculty of Education, U. Nagoya, 1965, 12, 70.—Ss 
were high school seniors. High correlations were found 
between the results of an entrance examination and 
scholastic achievement, but these correlations tended to 
become lower as grade level advanced.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 
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3381. Schroeder, Pearl. (U. Illinois) Relationship of 
Kuder's Conflict Avoidance and Dominance to academic 
accomplishment. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(4), 395-399.—It was predicted that high Conflict 
Avoidance would facilitate long-term academic ac- 
complishment; that high Dominance would interfere 
with it; and that they would interact with highest 
facilitation occurring with both scales high. The original 
test was with a sample of 196 college men, the 
replication with 468. Neither Dominance nor the 
interaction of the 2 Kuder scores showed any significant 
effects on academic accomplishment for either sample. 
However, in both samples the mean accomplishment 
score of the high Conflict Avoidance group was 
significantly higher than that of the nonhigh. The results 
were the same for a success-attrition criterion measure. 
—Journal abstract. 

3382. Stricker, Lawrence J. (ETS, Princeton, 
N.J.) Difficulty and other correlates of criticalness 
response style at the item level. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 683-706.—Data was 
obtained from 3 report writing tests given to under- 
graduates, law students, and graduate business school 
students. “Тһе most important finding is that an item's 
difficulty is not related to the extent that the item 
measures the response style of criticalness; the choice of 
response alternatives is equally dependent for easy and 
difficult items on the Ss' overall response tendency to 
criticalness or uncriticalness."— W. Coleman. 
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3383. Beck, John M., & Saxe, Richard W. (Chicago 
Teachers Coll. Teaching the culturally disadvantaged 
vr A gii Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. 335 p. 


3384. Dubnoff, Belle. The habilitation and education 
of the autistic child in a therapeutic day school. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1965, 4(1), 52-59.—2 case studies 
are reported.—R. S. Harper. 

3385. Graff, Virginia A., & Feldman, Shirley 
C. (New York Children's Aid Society, NYC) Effective 
reading for the socially deprived child. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1965, 31(6), 13-14.—Discusses an ap- 
proach to teaching the socially deprived child how to 
read. Particular emphasis is placed upon interaction 
between teacher and child through the creation of 
rapport and use of a variety of instructional materials 
designed to fit into the child's experience and to 
stimulate his interest, attention, and motivation to 
learn.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3386. Hecht, Patricia J., & Newland, T. E. (Illinois 
Braille & Sight Saving Sch., Jacksonville) Learning 
potential and learning achievement of educationally blind 
third-eighth graders in a residential school. International 
Journal for the Education of the Blind, 1965, 15(2), 
33-38.— Positive relationships were found between the 
performance of blind students in 3 age groups on the 
Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) and the Blind Learn- 
ing Aptitude Test (BLAT). MAs were extrapolated 
from the Interim Hayes Binet (IHB) and the WISC. 
Data yielded a coefficient of .793 (N — 31) between 
WISC MA and median achievement, and of .839 
(N — 46) between IHB MA and median achievement. 

—J. E. Morris. 
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3387. Kobi, Emil E. (Lehrerseminar Basel, Switzer- 
land) Das legasthenische Kind: Seine Erziehung und 
Behandlung. [The alexic child: The education and 
treatment.] Lucerne, Switzerland: Verlag Inst. Heil- 
pidagogik, 1965. 98 p. Fr/DMsB(paper). _ 

3388. McWilliams, Betty J. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
language handicapped child and education. Exceptional 
Children, 1965, 32(4), 221-228.—Presents the problems 
involved in definitive differential diagnosis of children 
with delayed language and suggests the need to describe 
language, auditory, mental, and emotional functioning 
as opposed to depending upon specific diagnostic labels 
which may rely upon clinical bias. The classroom 
teacher is viewed as an individual competent to devise 
teaching methods applicable to the peculiar require- 
ments of widely differing children and is encouraged to 
trust herse!f іп the face of “experts.” —Journal abstract. 

3389. Mesinger, John F. (U. Virginia) Emotionally 
disturbed and brain damaged children: Should we mix 
them? Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(4), 237-238. 
— Presents a strong case for separate learning facilities 
for brain damaged and for functionally emotionally 
disturbed children. Comment (238-239) by Eli M. 
Bower refuting Mesinger's basic assumptions, followed 
by counterarguments in a reply by Mesinger (239- 
240).— M. Delsart. 

3390. Ohnishi, S., et al. A study on the education of 
mentally retarded children: On the parental attitude 
toward the children and the special class. Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Education, U. Nagoya, 1965, 12, 69-70. 


GUIDANCE 


3391. Baker, Herbert L. (U. Toledo) Psychological 
services: From the school staff's point of view. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1965, 3(4), 36-42.—479 admin- 
istrators, guidance counselors, and elementary teachers 
in the Lucas County school district were surveyed by 
questionnaire. Results indicated that "teachers wanted 
faster service with a better follow-up program" and that 
there was "relatively poor communication existing 
between the classroom teacher and the school psy- 
chologist."—A. S. Harper. 

3392. Chestnut, William J. (U. Missouri) The 
effects of structured and unstructured group counseling on 
male college students’ underachievement. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 388-394.— The 
experiment compared counselor structured (CS) and 
group structured (GS) counseling groups with a control 
group. The groups were equal in ability and initial 
grade point averages. Results indicated that those Ss in 
the CS groups had a significantly greater rate of change 
in grade point average after counseling than the Ss in 
either the GS or control groups. The GS groups rate of 
change was greater than the controls after counseling. 3 
months following counseling the CS groups rate of 
change was significantly greater than the controls, but 
not greater than the GS groups. It was concluded that a 
CS group experience can have both an immediate and a 
delayed, even if somewhat limited, effect on academic 
achievement with male college underachievers. (23 
ref. )—Journal abstract. 

3393. Chickering, Arthur W. (Goddard Coll) Im- 
proving psyc! ical services in the school. Journal of 
School Psychology. 1965, 3(4), 43-48.— Describes a 
generalizable approach used by 2 psychologists to 
improve services in their school system.—R. S. Harper. 
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3394. Danskin, David G., Kennedy, Carroll E., Jr., & 
Friesen, Walter S. (Kansas State U.) Guidance: The 
ecology of students. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 
44(2), 130-135.— The idea that school counselors may 
be able to improve their services to students by study of 
the interactions between a student and his learning 
environment is presented. Reviews relative influences 
upon educational outcomes of the individual, the home 
and family, school and peer relationships.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

3395. Grey, A. L. The counselling process and its 
cultural setting. Journal of Vocational & Educational 
Guidance, 1965, 11(3), 104-114.— Discusses counseling 
operations at colleges and universities in an econom- 
ically underdeveloped nation with longstanding tradi- 
tions of close family ties and authoritarianism. Situ- 
ational guidance, rather than attempts to modify 
inappropriate response systems, and use of peer group 
techniques are probably basically more effective, 
inasmuch as deference to authority is deeply ingrained. 
Continuous contact with faculty and administration is 
urged to increase awareness of student needs.—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

3396. Jahrman, Quain K., & Maddox, Marion E. An 
analysis of interests of boys toward areas of industrial 
education and recruiting practices. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(2), 84-87.—''This study involved 3 
analyses: (1) The interests of upper-class high school 
boys in 6 areas of industrial education. (2) Evaluations 
of 6 types of recruiting devices. (3) The nature of 
information to be used with recruiting devices." A 
60-item inventory was used to assess interests of 400 
upper-class high school boys toward industrial educa- 
tion. These interests were not related to size of high 
school. Interest differences do exist. A school visitation 
by a university representative, carcer days, and direct 
publicity to the schools are better recruiting devices 
than films, although films orient those with. no 
knowledge of industrial education. Qualifications 
needed, employment outlook, and present earnings are 
important information for boys.— W. A. Koppe. 

3397. Jessee, Bill E., & Heimann, Robert A. The 
effects of counseling and group guidance on the vocational 
maturity of ninth grade boys. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(2), 68-72.—'"This study will offer 
some evidence of the effectiveness of the elementary 
school counselor in his role of a person charged with 
responsibility for the growth of the elementary school 
child's vocational maturity.” Ss were 96 8th-grade boys 
in an intermediate public school in a suburb of Phoenix, 
Arizona. They were divided into 3 groups, individual 
counseling, group counseling, and control, Although all 
individual tests failed to produce statistically significant 
findings, composite measures favored individual coun- 
seling over the group guidance and control groups.— W. 
A. Koppe. 

3398. Mitra, Shib K., & Khatri, A. A. (B. M. Inst., 
Ahmedabad, India) Understanding college students’ 
problems. Indian Psychological Review, 1965, 2(1), 19- 
28.— Discusses a clinical approach to college students’ 
problems, which are seen as manifest and latent failures 
of ego adaptive behavior and the resultant anxiety. The 
approach combines 2 levels of analysis, phenomeno- 
logical and dynamic. A conceptual model was used 
recognizing that every person has an inner world of 
ideas, ideals, attitudes, emotions, etc.; an outer world of 
significant others and society, and an external world of 
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objects which have valence and/or repulsion and which 
have demands on the person, A case study illustrating 
this approach and the clinical procedure is included, 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

3399. Rinn, John L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Structure of phenomenal domains. Psychological Review, 
1965, 72(6), 445-466.—The development of theoretical 
systems in the social sciences has proceeded without 
sufficient attention to structural similarities between 
different universes of content. This has interfered with 
the discovery of isomorphic relationships between 
theories. In this paper the central variables of teacher- 
counselor personality are assigned to 3 domains (Per- 
sonal, Interpersonal, and Attitudinal) which are 
analyzed in terms of similar dimensional structures. 
Facet analysis is used to compare domain elements and 
to discover empirical patterns of variables. Finally, the 
interdomain correlations are used to construct a heuris- 
tic typology of counselor syndromes. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3400. Rose, Harriet A. (U. Kentucky) Prediction 
and prevention of freshman attrition. Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology, 1965, 12(4), 399-403.—This study 
investigated freshman students who voluntarily with- 
drew within the semester, under the assumption that the 
act of withdrawing represented a different motive and 
cause than failure to obtain a degree. The act of 
voluntary-within-semester-withdrawal was labeled "de- 
faulting.” 60 freshman boys identified as prospective 
defaulters were divided into 2 groups: | group was 
required to have 6 individual counseling interviews over 
a 12-wk period with a member of the Counseling 
Service staff; the other group was used as a control 

roup and received no counseling. 5 students defaulted 
rom the control group; there were no defaulters from 
the counseled group. This result was significant at .026 
and seems to indicate that counseling can be a 
significant deterrent to default.—Journal abstract. 

3401. Sitkei, E. George. (PO Box 2900, Pomona, 
Calif.) An analysis of the referral process for psycho- 
logical studies in the Pomona Public Schools. Exceptional 
Children, 1965, 32(4), 256-257. 

3402. Thompson, Glenn W., Falk, Lewis R., & Noah, 
James C. (Allegheny Coll.) An empirical evaluation of 
the watchers of the brainwatchers: А survey of testors, 
tests, and testing programs. Journal of School Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 3(4), 49-57.—A questionnaire survey of 72 
guidance counselors or psychological testors drawn 
from a sample of parts of 2 mid-western states. 
Contrary to Gross’ conclusions in his The Brain 
Watchers (see 38:4809), this study suggested that testors 
are qualified, test selection and interpretation are based 
on sound techniques. tests are used in an acceptable 
fashion, and state testing programs differ.—R. S. 
Harper. в 

3403, Winkler, Ronald C., Teigland, John J., 
Munger, Paul F., & Kranzler, Gerald D. (Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.) The effects of selected coun- 
seling and remedial techniques on underachieving elemen- 
tary school students. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1965, 12(4), 384-387.— The purpose of this study was to 
determine the effects of selected counseling and 
remedial techniques in altering grade point average and 
measured personality variables of underachieving 4th 
grade students. Out of 700 students tested, 121 were 
identified as underachievers. These underachievers were 
exposed to various counseling and reading instruction 
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treatments for 14 ¥ hr. sessions. The various treatments 
were not effective in producing significant changes. 
Possible causes for the lack of results were cited. 
—Journal abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


3404. DeVault, M. Vere. (U. Wisconsin) Research 
and the classroom teacher. Teachers College Record, 
1965, 67(3), 211-216.—H. K. Moore. 

3405. Haberman, Martin. A comparison of interns 
with regular first year teachers. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(2), 92-94.—"''The following discus- 
sion includes a brief description of the interns and the 
Ist-yr teachers; the conditions under which they were 
observed; the scoring of the observation guide; a review 
of the findings; and a discussion of the possible 
implications." 18 interns and 18 Ist-yr teachers were 
observed by a team of 3 trained Os. Implications of the 
observations are discussed.— W. А. Koppe. 

3406. Karmel, Louis J. (Glenbrook High Sch., 
Northbrook, Ill.) *'Secretarial-psychologist'": A new 
member of the psychological team? Journal of School 
Psychology, 1965, 3(4), 64-67.—A description of a new 
position.—R. S. Harper. 

3407. Koskenniemi, Matti; Heikkinen, Vaino, & 
Alikoski, Johannes. (U. Helsinki, Finland) The devel- 
opment of young elementary school teachers. Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Finnicae, 1965, 138(Ser. B), 
4-635.— The predictive values of some variables in 
teachers were studied by following 48 male and 24 
female students through their training and the Ist 3 yr. 
of their careers. Candidates rejected on the basis of the 
entrance examination to the teacher training school 
were compared with successful candidates. The latter 
differed only slightly on abilities but were more often 
from urban areas, had stronger professional motives, 
and clearer educational attitudes. The entrance exam- 
ination did not predict success in student teaching. 
Educational attitudes did not predict study success but 
correlated somewhat with ability to adjust to super- 
vising teachers. Negative development during the actual 
teaching career proved more predictable than positive 
development. Moderate intellectual ability and varied 
experience in caring for young children were positive 
predictors. Obvious weakness in logical thought, 
negative attitudes toward children and/or teaching, and 
choosing teaching after unsuccessful attempts at other 
careers, were negative predictors.—S. С. Vandenberg. 

3408. Lantz, Donald L. Relationship between class- 
room emotional climate and concepts of self, others, and 
ideal among elementary student teachers. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(2), 80-83.—“‘The major 
purpose of this study was to explore certain relation- 
ships between independent ratings of classroom 
emotional climate as observed in the classrooms of 
women elementary student teachers and self-reports 
concerning their attitudes toward themselves and 
others. ... The instrument used to assess concepts of self 
and others was a modified Interpersonal Check 
List....Possibly the chief contribution of this study is 
that it is an initial attempt to study the possibility of 
predicting the relationships of self-reports to«classroom 

emotional climate as observed by psychologically ori- 
ented Os."—W. A. Koppe. 
3409. Meisgeier, Charles. (U. Texas) The identifica- 
tion of successful teachers of mentally or physically 
handicapped children. Exceptional Children, 1965, 32(4), 
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229-235.—To accomplish the purpose of identifying 
and quantifying characteristics which contribute to 
successful student teaching of mentally and physically 
handicapped children, 5 dimensions of human behavior 
were investigated. 3 characteristic patterns of successful 
student ал й experiences emerged from the investi- 
gation. The successful student teachers (1) were well 
adjusted, emotionally stable, and able to encounter 
difficult special class situations; (2) possessed physical 
energy, vitality, and enthusiasm necessary to meet 
special classroom demands; (3) obtained high scores on 
measures of scholastic achievement and ability. 
—Journal abstract. 

3410. Roger, Roger. On psychiatry in the schools. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 4(1) 45-51. 
—Problems of public school education should be 
handled by those with the special training and 
competencies needed for public school teaching and 
administration, not by psychiatrists.—AR. S. Harper. 

3411. Schooler, Virgil E. (Indiana U.) A survey of 
the organization and administration of student teaching in 
selected teacher education institutions. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 1965, 41(6), 
1-45.—A brief survey of the development of practices 
and procedures in teacher preparation in America and 
an analysis of current conditions and points of view 
concerning student teaching. Analysis, based on 77 
returns to 100 questionnaires sent to administrators of 
student teaching programs in selected institutions in 48 
states, aie the favored title for the program 
administrator is “director of student teaching” with 
salaries and duties varying among schools; the super- 
vising teacher is the key person in providing an effective 
experience for the student teacher; and a full-time 
ofl-campus program of student teaching was the pre- 
dominating pattern. A copy of the questionnaire is 
included. (24-item bibliog.)—/. Linnick. 

3412. Smith, Thomas E. (Central Michigan U.) The 
image of high-school teachers: Self and other, real and 
ideal (should teachers be seen and not heard?). Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(3), 99-104.—"'The 
studies DUE here are concerned with comparisons 
of the self and other images of the high-school teacher, 
and investigating the relationship between real and ideal 
self-images in this group.... The Ss for this study were 
160 high school teachers, all enrolled in courses at 
Central Michigan University" and 173 nonteachers 
including university students in nonteaching courses, 
nurses, and Air Force officers. “The major results of the 
3 studies can be given a rather consistent interpretation. 
Both Study I and Study II indicated that there are 
differences in the image of the 'ideal' high school 
teacher as viewed by teachers and nonteachers. The 2 
studies indicate that the nonteacher group wishes the 
teacher to be more active, aggressive, and socially 
forceful, while the teacher group seems to think of their 
role as a more passive, conforming, ‘seen and not heard" 
pattern." —W. A. Koppe. 

3413. Wiseman, S., & Start, K. B. (U. Manchester, 
Sch. Education, England) A follow-up of teachers five 
years after completing their training. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1965, 35(3), 342-361.—Bio- 
graphical questionnaires were completed by 248 
teachers who had qualified at 7 colleges and | university 
серашшоль The Ss' head teachers provided confidential 
references which were treated by (1) content analysis. 
and (2) independent rating by 4 judges. Quantified data 
from the references and questionnaires were inter- 
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correlated and factor analyzed. Separate analyses were 
made for teachers in different types of school. The 1st 8 
factors were subject to a varimax rotation. 4 common 
factors emerged: headmaster's opinion of the teacher, 
attainment on training course, attendance at courses, 
and satisfaction with teaching. Little correlation was 
found between college assessment and the various 
criteria of success in the profession.—Journal abstract. 

. 3414. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) Interprofes- 
sional attitudes among school personnel: А preliminary 
exploration. Journal of School Psychology, 1965, 3(4), 
28-35.— An Interprofessional Attitude Inventory and a 
What Three Things? open-ended questionnaire were 
developed and administered to 7 groups (12-28 Ss each) 
of MA or MEd candidates in administration, teaching, 
counseling, or school psychology. Advanced students 
agreed more than beginning students in the same group 
on their “images of ideal school personnel," although 
different groups tended to have slightly different images 
of the ideal.—R. S. Harper. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
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3415. Duncan, Otis D. (U. Michigan) Social origins 
of salaried and self-employed professional workers. Social 
Forces, 1965, 44(2), 186-189.— The recent rapid growth 
of professional and allied pursuits has heavily favored 
the salaried sector of this occupation category. Partly as 
a consequence of differential growth, salaried pro- 
fessionals are younger than the much less numerous 
self-employed. They also have a distinctive pattern of 
recruitment, involving higher proportions of manual 
origins and manual Ist jobs than are observed among 
the self-employed, for whom occupational inheritance is 
a conspicuous pattern. Self-employed professional 
workers, moreover, include disproportionate numbers 
of men whose fathers were self-employed proprietors. 
Lower white-collar Ist jobs are an important route to 
salaried professional positions.—Journal abstract. 

3416. Gustafson, Lawrence A., & Orne, Martin 
T. (U. Pennsylvania) Effects of perceived role and role 
success on the detection of deception. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 412-417.—75 college students 
participated in a detection of deception experiment 
designed to investigate conflicting results regarding the 
effect on the rate of detection of a preinterrogation 
demonstration of the polygraph’s accuracy. It was 
hypothesized that the differences were due to differential 
demand characteristics in the 2 experiments. The 
information S received between Trials I and II and S's 
perception of his role were the major independent 
variables, If Ss received information which was 
consonant with their perceived roles, they were detected 
significantly less frequently than Ss who received 
information not consonant with their roles. The findings 
conform to the “consequences theory of detection” and 
support the hypothesized explanation of the disparate 
results.—Journal abstract. 

3417. Hewer, Vivian H. (U. Minnesota) Vocational 
interests of college freshmen and their social origins. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 496), 407-411. 
—The relationship between interests as measured on the 
SVIB and socioeconomic status of college students was 
explored. 9 groups of entering college freshmen were 
selected on the basis of father’s occupation and educa- 
tional level of both parents. Differences among distri- 
butions of the 9 groups on each of 48 SVIB scales were 
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tested for significance using the analysis of variance test. 
Conclusions are: measured vocational interests of. 
college students were not independent of social origin, 
college students of lesser cultural background tended to 
identify with occupations requiring quantitative and 
technical training, extent of overlap between social 
groups on SVIB scales was high.—Journal abstract. 

3418. Portabella, Duran Р. (Ed.) Cinco trabajos de 
colaboracion cientifica. [Five works of scientific col- 
laboration.] Barcelona, Spain: Instituto de Psicologia 
Aplicada y Psicotecnia, 1965, 78 p.—A selection of 
papers presented during the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the Institute of Applied 
Psychology and Psychotechnics in Barcelona: A Critical 
Study of the Determination of Mental Level, Character: 
Current Conception, Human Relations among Inter- 
mediate Authorities, Professional Selection in Enter- 
prise, The Law of the Two Thirds.—J. E. Smith. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3419. Anderson, Harry E., Jr., & Barry, John К. ү 
Georgia) Occupational choices in selected health profes- 
sions. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(2), 
177-184.—This paper presents the results of 5 studies 
with 4 groups of female students: those intending to 
enter occupational therapy, physical therapy, medical 
technology, and "others" who were interested generally 
in health and rehabilitation professions. No discrimina- 
tion could be made among the 4 groups on the basis of 
personality, attitudinal, and basic abilities variables. 
Significant differences were observed on the Florida 
Placement Examination and the SVIB. Optimizing 
discriminant equations are presented where findings 
were significant.—R. J. Baldauf. 

3420. Anderson, Thomas B., & Olsen, LeRoy 
C. (State U. Washington) Congruence of self and 
ideal-self and occupational choices. Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1965, 44(2), 171-176.—The purpose of 
this study was to determine the relationship between the 
congruence of self and ideal-self utilizing a Q-sort and 
occupational choices made by potential 4-yr college 
students and potential junior college tenui students. 
The chi-square test between the groups in their selection 
of realistic occupational goals indicated that signi- 
ficantly greater number of the 4-yr college groups 
selected realistic occupational goals, .01 level.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

3421. Hubbard, Harold С. (California State Coll.) 
Career choices of successful business executives. Person- 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(2), 147-152.—5 

otential determinants of career selection were invest- 

igated for vice-presidential level business executives: 
time of decision to enter a business career, personal 
influences in career choice, family socio-economic 
status, role of personal values, and effect of long-ran e 
goals. Personal interviews were conducted with. 102 
executives meeting 4 selection criteria. The sample was 
divided into 3 subgroups based to reveal intra- 
occupational differences in career selection. There is a 
definite pattern of background characteristics related to 
executive competence.—R. J. Baldauf. 

3422. Ivey, Allen E., & Peterson, Mark B. (Colo- 
rado State U.) Vocational preference patterns of 
communications graduates. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(3), 849-856.—Kuder Vocational 
Preference Record scores of 108 male graduates of 
Public Relations and Communications were analyzed. 
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The inventory was taken during the freshman year. 
“Communications graduates tend to have high KPR-V 
rsuasive, literary, and musical scales. They tend to 
ave low scores on outdoor, mechanical, computa- 
tional, and scientific scales." Differences were also 
observed among мов ИШ ar and public 
relations majors on 4 KPR-V scales.— W. Coleman. 

3423. Marr, Evelyn. (Nat. Inst. Education, Delhi, 
India) Some behaviors and attitudes relating to voca- 
tional choice. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1965, 
12(4), 404-408. —Questionnaire and interview data were 
used to study the way that 129 young men had made 
their vocational choices. Compared to those who had 
not made a choice more Ss who had made a choice were 
accepting of a father or father substitute (p < .001). 
Having made a choice was not related to parent's 
occupational level, self-regard, variability in self-rating 
or intelligence. Of those who had made a choice, early 
deciders were more self-directing (p < .05), and more 
desirous of continuing in their occupation (p < .001). 
Definitely nonself-directing Ss and those who were 
ambivalent or lukewarm about their occupations had 
lower self-regard scores than the others (p < .05, 
p < .05). Self-direction in choice and time of decision 
were not related to acceptance of father, nor to parent’s 
occupational level.—Journal abstract. 

3424, Strauss, Samuel. (Johns Hopkins U.) Career 
choices of scholars. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 
44(2), 153-159.—96 professors at Wisconsin and 66 
professors at 9 European universities were asked when 
and why they had selected the fields of their work. 
Replies were quite similar. Although changes in career 
interests had been common, the humanists and social 
scientists had settled on their general and specialized 
fields later than had the natural scientists. The major 
factor in career choice had been a self-generated and 
absorbing interest. The greatest influence was university 
teachers.—R. J. Baldauf. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3425. Amir, Yehuda; Kohen-Raz, Reuven, & Rabin- 
ovitz, Galia. (Bar-Ilan U., Ramat-Gan, Israel) Group 
Rorschach t. for screening army officers. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1965, 29(6), 598. 

3426. Crawford, Paul L. (Ohio U.) Accident preven- 
tion through scientific selection. Personnel Journal, 1965, 
44(10), 560-562.—Industrial safety is an economic as 
well as a humanitarian problem. To develop an effective 
safety program, consideration must be given to the 
psychological factor. Fitting the individual to the job 
Should result in increas: employee efficiency and 
morale, and fewer accidents.—Journal abstract. 

3427. Dvorak, Beatrice J., Droege, Robert C, & 

Seiler, Joseph. New directions in U.S. Employment 
Service aptitude test research. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 44(2), 136-141.—Legislation in the 
manpower area provides programs to increase employ- 
ability of unemployed and underemployed workers 
through training. The U.S. Employment Service has 
responsibilities with regard to counseling and selection 
of candidates. To help meet these res, nsibilities, 
research is under way to develop aptitude: measures. 
Several projects in this research program are: (1) 
determination of ability to take the tests in the USES 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), (2) develop- 
ment of a non-reading edition of the GATB and (3) 
validation of tests against training and job success.—R. 
J. Baldauf. 
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3428. Ganguly, D. Determination of acceptance-point 
of test-scores in a battery for selection in an industry. 
Council of Social & Psychological Research Bulletin, 
Calcutta, 1961, No. 1, 1-4. 

3429. Klein, Stephen P., & Owens, William A., 
Jr. (Purdue U.) Faking of a scored life history blank as 
a function of criterion objectivity. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 452-454.— This study investi- 
gated the role of the criterion in determining the 
transparency of a scoring key. When college students 
(N — 55) were instructed to fake a life history question- 
naire, they were able to do so, but a scoring key 
empirically derived from а subjective criterion of 
creativity (ratings) was more transparent than one based 
upon an objective criterion (patent disclosures). It also 
appeared that prior exposure to the questionnaire 
facilitated faking on the former key more than on the 
latter. Also investigated was the possibility that the 
difference in transparency was attributable to the 
subjective key having been biased by a fallacious 
stereotype. To evaluate this possibility, recruiting inter- 
viewers (N — 79) filled out the questionnaire as they 
thought a creative scientist would. As expected, they 
selected a greater proportion of the item choices 
thought to be associated with creativity than of those 
actually demonstrated to be correlated with creative 
output.— Journal abstract. 

3430. Maas, James B. (Cornell U.) Patterned scaled 
expectation interview: Reliability studies on a new 
technique. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 
431-433.—A proposed interview procedure has ratings 
based on scaled examples of on-the-job behavior. Traits 
necessary were determined, and examples were written 
of behaviors related to these traits. Examples were 
checked for agreement as to trait category, and scaled 
as to degree of the trait exhibited. Interviewers rated 
each candidate by making analogies from the candi- 
date's responses to job behavior that might be expected 
of the candidate. Interviews using 3 raters to judge 1 
candidate simultaneously and using 2 different inter- 
viewers to judge the same candidate | at a time, indicate 
the technique's high reliability. Interrater reliability was 
significantly higher (p < .01) using the scaled expecta- 
tion rating method than when using a traditional 
adjective rating scale. (Sources of variance in interviews 
are specified.)—Journal abstract. 

3431. Máisel, N. I., Nebilitsin, V. D., & Teplov, B. 
M. (Moscow U., USSR) Problemas psicológicos en la 
selección de personal. [Psychological problems in 
personnel selection.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1964, 1(4), 
3-16.—Selection methods must satisfy a series of 
criteria, some of which are very similar to those of 
psychometrics, but static criteria and the empiricist 
tendency of the psychometrists must be avoided, Care- 
ful selection implies a relatively long study of candidates 
in order to decrease the margin of error: any criticism of 
Psychometrics is unfounded unless the possibility of 
rapid selection is rejected. (French & Spanish sum- 
maries).—English summary. 

3432. Plag, John A., & Arthur, Ransom J. (USN 
Med. NP Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Psychiatric 
re-examination of unsuitable naval recruits: A two-year 
follow-up. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1965, 122(5), 
534-541.—In 1960 and 1961, of 216 recruits adjudged 
unsuitable by aptitude boards at 2 naval recruit training 
commands, 134 were deliberately graduated from train- 
ing in order to assess their adjustment in the fleet. 2 yr. 
sul |uent to graduation, 97 of these sailors were still 
on active duty in the Navy and their over-all adjust- 
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ments, evaluated on the basis of psychiatric follow-up 
examinations, were not demonstrably different from 
those of a matched control group.—Journal abstract. 


TRAINING 


3433. Briggs, George E., & Johnston, William 
A. (Ohio State U.) Team training research. NAV- 
TRADEVCEN TR, 1965, No. 13272, iv, 26 p.—2 
experiments (IV and V) were performed in continuation 
of a research program designed to study team training 
in a combat intelligence center-type environment. The 
transfer task of both experiments required the 2 team 
members to coordinate their radar-controlled air inter- 
cepts. Training task fidelity was varied in terms of input 
and output features of the task environment in Exp. IV, 
and in terms of task definition in Exp. V. Both input 
and output fidelity affected the ability to coordinate at 
transfer, though the deficit incurred by low output 
fidelity was rapidly overcome at transfer. Furthermore, 
coordination performance at transfer tended to be 
directly related to the emphasis placed on coordination 
skills during training. The individual skill components 
of the transfer task were acquired with equal facility 
under all training conditions in both experiments. 
—NAVTRADEVCEN. 

3434. Briggs, George E., & Naylor, James C. (Ohio 
State U.). Team versus individual training, training task 
fidelity, and task organization effects on transfer perform- 
ance by three-man teams. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1965, 49(6), 387-392.— Transfer performance of teams 
was measured in a simulated radar-controlled aerial 
intercept task. Superior performance occurred after 
training on an independently organized task (as 
compared to that after training which required verbal 
interaction among controllers), and superior perform- 
ance occurred in an independently organized transfer 
task. However, these 2 variables interacted such that 
performance on an interaction condition of the transfer 
task was equivalent to that on an independently 
organized task if prior training was under the in- 
dependent task organization. Training task fidelity 
influenced performance only on the interaction transfer 
task, with superior performance following a high- 
fidelity training situation in which controllers could 
acquire the same skills to be required in transfer for 
communication to interceptor pilots.—Journal abstract. 

3435. Eachus, Herbert T. (Aerospace Med. Res. 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Self-confrontation for 
complex skill training: Review and analysis. USAF 
AMRL TR, 1965, No. 65-118, iv, 10 p.—Literature on 
self-confrontation and related phenomena was reviewed 
to investigate the feasibility of their use as training 
techniques. The phenomenon of self-confrontation is 
the feedback of an individual’s performance in a given 
situation through the use of videotape or sound motion 
picture film. This technique provides complete feedback 
of information and generates a situation in which Ss are 
quite amenable to modifications of their behavior, both 
verbal and nonverbal, with respect to given standards. 
Technical literature dealing with self-confrontation is 
small but complete enough to provide a basis for 
discussion of the phenomenon as a training technique; 
its analysis resulted in the recommendation for a 
research program to explore self-confrontation as a 
training technique for complex human skills —USAF 


AMR. Haines, Donald B., & Eachus, Herbert 


T. (Aerospace Med. Res. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
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О.) A preliminary study of acquiring cross-cultural 
interaction skills through self-confrontation. USAF 
AMRL TR, 1965, No. 65-137, iv, 42 p.—An experiment 
was carried out to assess the relative effectiveness of 2 
methods of training USAF military advisors in cross- 
cultural skills. A scenario was constructed requiring Ss 
to play the role of an American USAF Captain who 
had to interact, in specified ways with a “foreign 
counterpart," a role played by an actor. A list of 34 
behaviors appropriate to the situation and fictitious 
culture were provided. 23 male Ss were divided into 
control and experimental groups and taught the desired 
behaviors by 2. methods: (1) verbal coaching after a 
role-playing session, and (2) self-confrontation by a 
videotape replay after a role-playing session. Consider- 
able improvement resulted from these methods. The 
experiment confirmed the effectiveness of self-con- 
frontation as a training technique for the rapid acquisi- 
tion of complex and subtle skills of interaction—an area 
of difficulty encountered by USAF advisors on counter- 
insurgency training missions,—USAF AMRL. 

3437. Jeantheau, Gabriel G., Andersen, Birger G., & 
Yarnold, Kenneth W. (Dunlap & Ass., Darien, 
Conn.) Systems analysis of AAW training requirements. 
NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 1574-1, vi, 72 
p.—The Training Analysis Procedure (TAP) is a tech- 
nique for identifying areas in system operations which 
provide greatest payoff in system effectiveness through 
training. The purpose of this study was to apply the 
TAP to the Navy's AAW (Anti-Air Warfare) system. 
This application examined 2 levels of operator per- 
formance in AAW systems as a function of method of 
training and time-to-train. The relative benefits to 
system performance of training various task groups via 
different training methods are shown. The results 
indicate that, for the levels analyzed, combined ship- 
board training for subsystem groups will achieve the 
greatest payoff in system effectiveness. Findings are 
cited and recommendations made—NAVTRADEV- 


CEN. 

3438. Klipple, Alfred, & Abrams, Alvin. Effects of 
ambiguous training materials on cue discrimination, 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(2), 359-365.—A 
test was made of the hypothesis that Ss who are 
required to discriminate highly ambiguous sonar pip 
shapes early in training will be less accurate in 
discriminating unambiguous pip shapes following train- 
ing than will Ss who are not required to attempt these 
difficult discriminations. 28 male college students were 
used as Ss: 14 were trained on ambiguous materials and 
14 were trained on unambiguous materials, Results 
indicate that Ss trained on ambiguous materials were 
less accurate in judging unambiguous pip shapes than 
Ss trained on unambiguous materials. There was no 
difference between groups in the judgment of 
ambiguous pip shapes.—Journal abstract. 

3439. Miles, Matthew B. (Columbia U.) Changes 
during and following laboratory training: A clinical- 
experimental study. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 1(3), 215-242.— The effects of a human 
relations training laboratory upon an experimental and 
2 control groups of elementary school principals were 
studied, Specifically, personality variables, organiza- 
tional press and involvement in the treatment process 
were related to such outcomes as change during training 
and on-the-job change. Active participation and recep- 
tion of feedback were related to change as a result of 
training. Personality factors conditioned participation 
during training but did not affect change directly. 
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Organization factors such as security, autonomy, power 
and problem-solving adequacy serve to mediate the use 
of laboratory-caused learning to some degree. These 
generalizations were supported by correlational analysis 
and case studies of individual participants.—R. Naar. 

3440. Thomas, Patricia J., & Thomas, Edmund 
D. (USN Personnel Res. Activity, San Diego, Calif.) 
The validity of the Advanced Technicians Test in 
predicting performance at class “B” and “С” schools. 
USN PRA Tech. Bull, 1965, No. STB 66-15, v, 26 
p.—The Advanced Technicians Test (ATT), Verbal 
Analogies Test, and Mechanical Test X-3 were admin- 
istered experimentally to 1089 students attending 12 
Class “В” and “С” service schools. Basic Test Battery 
scores, length of time in the service, and rate were used, 
along with the experimental tests, for predicting Final 
School Grade. Zero-order and multiple correlational 
analyses determined that all of the experimental tests 
were highly valid predictors of school grade. Opera- 
tional use of the ATT in selection for advanced 
technical training is recommended, with minimal 
modifications in subtest content for various schools. 
—USN PRA. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


3441. Dass, S. L., Kohli, C. P., & Bharti, P. 
S. (Psychotechnical Cells, Railway Board, New Delhi, 
India) Ability requirements of pointsmen/cabinmen in 
the Indian railways. Manas, 1965, 12(1), 81-91.—U. 
Pareek. 

3442. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Coll) Psy- 
chiatrist and sociologist: Social system, subculture, and 
division of labor. Journal of Health and Human Behavior, 
1965, 6(4), 207-217.—Previous discussions of working 
relations between psychiatrists and sociologists have 
tended to emphasize psychological or emotional factors 
Which sometimes make it difficult to work together 
compatibly. This essay attempts to specify, within the 
framework of social system analysis, several social 
Structural features that often have the same effect in 
situations involving interdisciplinary research. Particu- 
lar attention is devoted to differences in the role 
prescriptions which bear upon psychiatrists and sociolo- 
gists.—Journal abstract. 

3443. Topmiller, Donald A. (Aerospace Med. Res. 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) Application of 
behavioral science to performance aid development. 
USAF AMRL TR, 1965, No. 65-146, iv, 13 p.—4 classes 
Of variables relevant to behavioral research on the 
development of performance aids (technical orders, 
maintenance manuals, etc.) are outlined: (a) legibility 
and format variables, (b) variables associated with 
processing printed numeric information, (c) variables 
associated with the physical configuration of perform- 
ance aids, and, (d) variables associated with trouble- 
shooting informational processing and display systems. 
Each is discussed within a historical framework, with 
supporting empirical.research, and some predictions are 
made for future trends.—USAF AMRL. 

3444. Wirstad, Jan. Some methods of criteria mea- 
surement in technical positions: With special regard to 
the correlation between written knowledgé tests and 
practical job sample tests for centurion tank crew 
members. Military Psychology Institute Special Report, 
Stockholm, 1965, No. 32, 4 p.—Positions examined: 
tank commander and crew member, gunner, loader, and 

driver as to motor and perceptual skills, coordination 
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and/or decision making. A practical test and 3 separate 
written tests were devised from items constructed by 
experienced tank officers and judged by other officers. 
There was high correlation between the 2 types of tests 
for practical tasks involving discrete, easily learned brief 
actions. “Low correlations between different important 
sides of the criteria measured by the military marks, 
written tests or the practical tests, seem to illustrate a 
multidimensionality of the fitness or success in a 
position."—J. E. Smith. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


3445. Geréb, György. (Pedagogic Faculty, U. 
Segedin, Hungary) Výskum senzomotoriky pracujúcich 
v textilnom priemysle. [Investigation of sensory-motor 
skills of textile industry workers.] Studia Psychologica, 
1965, 7(3), 214-220.—200 Ss were tested by a device 
constructed to test attention and skills in the textile 
industry. 5 conveyor belts could be stopped either singly 
or jointly. Stopping meant breaking, and pushing of 
knobs represented threading. Good workers noticed 
“trouble” more quickly and repaired the situation more 
frequently and faster. Good workers showed no sub- 
stantial change in performance under the influence of 
fatigue during shifts and days. Bad workers showed 
significant impairment when fatigued. Ill workers 
showed frequent fluctuation of performance. This 
method could be used diagnostically and, possibly, 
prognostically.—H. Brumi. 

3446. Guha, T. N. Personality factors and job satis- 
faction among shoe factory workers. /ndian Psychological 
Review, 1965, 2(1), 59-64.—Relationship between 
neuroticism, extraversion-intraversion and certain bio- 
graphical factors, such as age and marital status, with 
job satisfaction was studied in a shoe company. Job 
satisfaction has a negative relation with neuroticism and 
a positive relation with extraversion. Satisfaction tends 
to increase toward middle age. There seems to be no 
relationship between job satisfaction and marital status. 
The implications of these findings are discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

3447. Hecht, Robert M., Aron, Joel E., & Lirtzman, 
Sidney. Let's stop worrying about aptitudes and look at 
attitudes. Personnel Journal, 1965, 44(11), 616-619.—A 
factor analyzed attitude scale which allows for the 
accumulation of qualitative responses or comments and 
is tailored to fit the needs of a specific organization will 
determine what use can be made of employee aptitudes. 
In a study of 39 general items, 5 particular factors were 
found to be basic components of the over-all attitude 
toward a company: (1) personal attitudes toward 
immediate supervisor, (2) attitudes toward employee 
compensation and benefits, (3) attitudes toward 
working conditions, (4) direct work-related employee 
evaluation of supervisors, (5) employee attitudes about 
company (company image).—M. D. Franzoni. 

3448. Hollander, E. P. (State U. New York, Buff- 
alo) Validity of peer nominations in predicting a distant 
performance criterion. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
1965, 49(6), 434-438.— This paper reports the follow-up 
phase of a study of peer nominations begun in 1955 at 
the Naval OCS in Newport, Rhode Island. Over 700 
trainees completed several peer nomination forms at 
various stages of training, 1 in particular on “success as 
a future Naval Officer" (FO). Subsequently, 639 
trainees were identified who had gone on to duty as 
officers for about 3 yr. The average grade they secured 
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on а key portion of the fitness report ratings assigned by 
their direct superior officers was used as a performance 
criterion; it had a split-half reliability of .90 In the 
prediction of this criterion, the FO peer nomination 
Score from the 3rd wk. of training gave a validity of .40 
which was as high as that for later FO scores and which 
was only slightly diminished after academic grades and 
popularity were partialed. The findings support the use 
of early peer nominations as a valid supplemental 
measure in predicting performance after training. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3449. Keenan, James J., Parker, Treadway C., & 
Lenzycki, Henry P. (Dunlap & Ass., Inc., Darien, 
Conn.) Concepts and practices in the assessment of 
human performance in Air Force Systems: USAF AMRL 
TR, 1965, No. 65-168, xii, 126 p.—The human perform- 
ance programs for 34 systems and subsystems repre- 
senting aeronautical, electronic, missile, and space used 
by the Air Force are reviewed. The major unctional 
areas covered include: (1) Air Force policies, directives, 
requirements, and constraints concerning the develop- 
ment and assessment of system tests and human 
performance; (2) the behavioral sciences approach to, 
and technology for, assessing human performance; and, 
(3) Air Force practices in assessment of human per- 
formance. Techniques within the behavioral sciences for 
examining human performance conceptually and 
empirically in the system test environment was reported 
as being particularly practicable. (595 ref.)—USAF 
AMRL. 

3450. Kirchner, Wayne K. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul) Relationships between 
general and specific attitudes toward work and objective 
job performance for outdoor advertising salesmen. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 455-457. 
—Product-moment correlations were computed be- 
tween and among 10 scales measuring general and 
specific work attitudes and 2 objective, numerical 
measures of sales performance for 72 outdoor adver- 
tising salesmen who completed a 100-item attitude 
questionnaire. General work attitudes were positively 
related (т = .42, .46) to objective sales performance. In 
addition, attitudes toward supervision were strongly 
related to general work attitudes and other work 
aspects, suggesting that the supervisor really did rep- 
resent the company to these salesmen who were on 
highly isolated jobs. Of some interest was the general 
low. relationship between attitudes toward compensa- 
tion and benefits to other attitudes and to actual job 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

3451. Larsen, John M., Jr. (Purdue U.) Measure- 
ment of the attitudes of equivalent, isolated groups. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 2344. 

3452. Malinovsky, Michael R., & Barry, John В. (U. 
Florida) Determinants of work attitudes. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 446-451.—The moti- 
vator-hygiene theory of work attitudes assumes 2 
independent sets of variables (motivator and hygiene) 
important to employee job satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion. The applicability of this assumption to the job 
attitudes of 117 blue-collar workers was determined 
through factor analyses of a 40-item work attitude 
survey. The job attitudes of blue-collar workers could 
be separated into 2 relatively independent sets of 
variables, comparable to motivator or hygiene vari- 
ables. However both sets of variables were found to be 
positively related to job satisfaction, contrary to predic- 
tions from the theory. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


3453. Derber, Milton; Chalmers, W. E., & Edelman, 
Milton T. (U. Illinois) Plant union-management rela- 
tions: From practice to theory. Champaign, Ill.: U. 
Illinois, 179 p. $4.75. 

3454. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. Computer 
a Concepts for management. NYC: IRC, 1964. 

р. 

3455. Lennerlóf, Lennart. (Lund U., Sweden) The 
formal authority of the supervisor. Psychological Re- 
search Bulletin, 1965, 5(4), 2-31.—Factor analysis of a 
questionnaire concerning present and desirable formal 
authority for supervisors resulted in 4 factors: authority 
relating to personnel administration, production, tech- 
nical equipment, and working behavior. Supervisors 
described themselves as having greater authority than, 
according to their superiors, had been delegated to 
them. With respect to desirable authority the differences 
were still greater. The obtained results are assumed to 
be connected with the role-centered attitude of the 
respondents.—Journal abstract. 

3456. Margulies, Newton. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) A study of organizational culture and the self- 
D oW process. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(4), 
2367. 

3457. Schuster, Fred. (Lockheed-California Co., 
Burbank) Behavior dynamics in organization. Personnel 
Journal, 1965, 44(10), 551-554. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


3458. Vlasák, М. (Inst. Aero-Med., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Pocit ‘‘Odtrzent”’ pri letu ve velkých výškách. 
[The “Вгеак-ОТ” phenomenon during high altitude 
flying.] Československá Psychologie, 1965, 9(5), 471- 
475,—Subjective feeling at high altitudes of jet inter- 
ceptor pilots was investigated in atterned interviews. 
Ist group (average 450 hr. of jet flying) was evaluated 
on tendency to intro- or extraversion. 2nd group 
(average 530 hr. of jet flying) was evaluated on the plane 
inclination illusion errors, parachute jumping attitude, 
and proneness to special events in the air, There were 3 
types of reaction: (1) the "break-off" phenomenon 
(unpleasant feeling of loss of contact wit earth), (2 
feeling of euphoria, and (3) feeling of increase 
emotional tension. The feeling of detachment was found 
in 25.5% of good pilots; there was no change of 
subjective feeling in 42% of good pilots.—H. Bruml. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


3459. Brainard, Robert W., & Caum, Kenneth 
B. (North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, О.) E- 
valuation of an image quality enhancement technique. 
USAF AMRL TR, 1965, No. 65-143, vi, 92 р.—А 
technique for enhancing the quality of images, using à 
video signal from a transparency and adding to this 
signal its negative 2nd derivative, was investigated. 
Human performances on images produced from the 
video signal and its derivative with images produced 
from the video signal alone were compared. 4 classes of 
images were investigated; а variety of target detection, 
classification and identification tasks studied; and per- 
formance indices calculated. Results indicate that the 
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enhancement technique produces significant improve- 
ment in performance, and that the relative magnitude of 
the improvement increases as the difficulty of the 
performance task increases.—USAF AMRL. 


3460. Catalano, John F., & Katz, Milton S. (USN 
Training Device Cent., Port Washington, N.Y.) Detec- 
tion in a homogeneous visual field under a condition of 
infinite depth of focus. NAVTRADEVCEN TR, 1965, 
No. IH-33, 15 p.—It has been proposed that in a 
homogeneous visual environment involuntary accom- 
modation results in a myopic condition which impairs 
target detection. A means of overcoming this myopia by 
approximating a condition of infinite depth of focus 
with the use of an artificial pupil was studied. No 
improvement of target detection resulted from this 
procedure,—NA VTRADEVCEN. 


3461. Floyd, W. F., Harding, R., Kirk, N. S., & 
Ward, J. S. (Loughborough Coll. Technology, Eng- 
land) Some ergonomic aspects of household jugs. 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(4), 455-465.—An ergonomic study 
was made of a selection of pint capacity household 
jugs. Physical characteristics of the jugs measured 
included rate of discharge, handle length and turning 
moment. Electromyographic responses were obtained 
from a small group of Ss using these jugs. Other Ss 
ranked the jugs in order of preference from a functional 
and aesthetic point of view. The relevant hand dimen- 
sions of these Ss (and others) were recorded. Inter- 
relations between the physical, physiological, psycho- 
logical and anthropometric measurements were estab- 
lished.—Journal abstract. 


Displays & Controls 


3462. Rolfe, J. M. (RAF Inst. Aviation Med., 
Farnborough, Hants, England) An appraisal of digital 
displays with particular reference to altimeter design. 
Ergonomics, 1965, 8(4), 425-434.—The paper examines 
critically the experimental evidence currently available 
-which relates to the display of height information using 
digital indicators. After reviewing data for both static 
and dynamic experiments the conclusion is drawn that 
there is a need for much more research into the 
information transmission characteristics of digital 
displays.—Journal abstract. 


3463. Smith, Sidney L., Farquhar, Barbara B. & 
Thomas, Donald W. (MITRE Corp., Bedford, Mass.) 
Color coding in formatted displays. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1965, 49(6), 393-398.—An experiment was 
designed to assess and compare the effects of symbolic, 
numeric, and color coding in formatted displays. 12 Ss 
viewed displays in which 2-digit entries were arranged in 
tabular matrix format. Displays differed in density, 
structure, and auxiliary coding. Ss performed row- 
comparison and item-counting tasks, providing time 
and error measures. Auxiliary color coding resulted in 
better performance than superscript or underline codes 
for both tasks. Color coding was relatively more 
effective for item counting than for row comparison 
where the display format was related to the.task. The 
value of a display code appears to be dependent upon 
the joint interaction. of the format in which it is 
displayed and the task to which it is applied.—Journal 
abstract. 
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DRIVING & SAFETY 


3464. Brown, I. D. (Med. Res. Council, Applied 
Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) A compari- 
son of two subsidiary tasks used to measure fatigue in car 
drivers. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(4), 467-473.—Car driving 
has been studied by combining it with a subsidiary task, 
performance on which is negatively correlated with the 
perceptual load imposed by changing conditions of 
traffic. The present experiment compares a subsidiary 
task which required almost continuous attention to an 
auditory display, and which involved memory spans of 
only 3 sec, with an alternative task which did not 
require continuous attention, but which involved 
memory spans of up to 55 sec. The former was found to 
have some advantages. This comparison was combined 
with a study of men engaged in 8-hr spells of car 
driving. Some explanations are offered for the finding 
that performance on the subsidiary tasks was better at 
the end of the work-spell than at the beginning. 
—Journal abstract. 

3465. Brown, 1. D. (Med. Res. Council, Applied 
Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) Effect of a 
car radio on driving in traffic. Ergonomics, 1965, 8(4), 
475-479.—8 drivers were tested in light and heavy 
traffic while listening to recorded programs of music 
and speech. The effects of these auditory distractions on 
the use of the car controls and time taken over a 
standard test circuit of 2.2 miles were measured by 
comparison with scores obtained in a quiet condition of 
normal driving. In light traffic, music significantly 
reduced the frequency with which the accelerator and 
brake pedals were used (p — 0.05), and in heavy traffic it 
increased the time taken per circuit (p < 0.05). These 
changes were пераа as being beneficial. Speech had 
an insignificant effect on all scores, whether listening 
was motivated simply by interest in the program, or by 
the need to remember its content.—Journal abstract. 

3466. Cohen, John; Dearnaley, E. J., & Hansel, C. 
E. El riesgo que se corre al cruzar una calle. [The risk 
one runs when crossing the street.] Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1964, 19(71), 5-15.—By a method 
of observation, 491 pedestrians were classed according 
to age, sex, speed and distance of an approaching 
vehicle, and whether a crossing of the street was made 
or not. Some general findings were reported: nobody 
attempted a crossing when a vehicle was less than 1% 
sec. distant, but all did when one was 10% or more sec. 
distant. The study indicates the possibility of deter- 
mining where controlled crossings are necessary, taking 
into account traffic density and time needed for 
pedestrian crossing. Some age differences were noted. 
—J. S. Braun. 

3467. Hakkinen, Sauli. Factores psiquicos de los 
accidentes y su prevencion. [Psychic factors in accidents 
and their prevention.] Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1963, 18(70), 1097-1106.—J. S. Braun. 

3468. Schlegel, Justin. (U. Paris, France) Aspects 
psychologiques de la prévention des accidents. [Psycho- 
logical aspects of accident prevention.] Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1965, 19(1), 62—72.— French psychologists’ 
contributions to the prevention of accidents are re- 
viewed. Research findings regarding personality traits of 
the industrial and automotive accident-prone are 
presented. A suggested plan of action К the 
need for cooperation of specialists in different dis- 
ciplines. (55 ref.) —K. J. Hartman. 
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ACHIEVEMENT/OVER & UNDER 


3392, 3403 
ACHIEVEMENT/PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC 
(SEE ALSO PREDICTION) 


3372, 3400, 3440 
ACQUIESCENCE (SEE ALSO SOCIAL DESIRA- 
BILITY) 
2143, 2896, 2934, 2946 
ACTING OUT 
2975, 3357 
ACTIVITY 
2 


571 
ACUITY (SEE VISUAL ACUITY, AUDITORY 
MEASUREMENT) 
ADAPTATION 
2181, 2200, 2519, 2539, 2860, 3120 
ADAE LEVEL 


1230 
ADAPTATION/SENSORY (SEE ALSO DARK 
ADAPTATION) 
ADJUSTMENT/PERSONAL & SOCIAL (SEE 
ALSO SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT) 
2875, 2935, 3200, 3263, 3265, 3271, 3363 


ADLER, А. 
2033, 2052, 2053, 2056 
ADMISSION (SEE ALSO SELECTION) 


3079 
ADOLESCENCE (SEE ALSO STUDENT/HIGH 


SCHOOL) 
2651, 2653, 2662, 2667, 2678, 2700, 2707, 2708, 
2709, 2710, 2711, 2713, 2714, 2755, 2869, 2890, 
3036, 3042, 3369, 3397 
ADOPTION 
2973, 3268 
ADRENAL GLAND (SEE ALSO EPINEPHRINE, 
HORMONE) 


2559, 2589 
ADRENALIN (SEE EPINEPHRINE) 
ADULTHOOD 
2708, 3003 
ADVERTISING 
AESTHETICS (SEE ALSO ART, CREATIVITY, 
MUSIC, LITERATURE) 
2852, 2853, 2854, 2855 
AFFECT (SEE ALSO EMOTION) 
2233, 2267, 2293, 2655, 2839, 2873, 2912, 2932, 
09! 


3098 
AFFECTION (SEE LOVE, EMOTION) 
AFFECTIVE DISORDER (SEE ALSO DEPRES- 
SION, MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS) 
3106, 3232 
AFFILIATION (SEE AFFILIATION NEED) 
AFFILIATION NEED 
2782, 3031 


AFRICA 


3172 
AFTEREFFECT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
2550, 2630 
AFTEREFFECT/FIGURAL 
AFTEREFFECT/SPIRAL 
2172, 3289. 
AFTERIMAGE 
21 


91 
AGE (SEE AGE DIFFERENCES, AGING, GERI- 
ATRICS, ADULTHOOD) 
AGE DIFFERENCES 
2202, 2449, 2539, 2580, 2657, 2892 
AGGRESSION (SEE ALSO ANGER, HOSTILITY) 
2268, 2615, 2768, 2862, 3088, 3169 


AGING 
2416, 2718, 2719. 
AIR Se aes ALSO PERSONNEL/MILITARY) 


3443, 3449 
AIRMAN ee PILOT, PERSONNEL/MILITARY, 
AIR FORCE) 
ALCOHOL (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
2261, 2533, 2534, 2537, 2608, 2622, 2635, 2951 
ALCOHOL/DRINKING OF 
2538, 2577, 2607, 2736, 2758, 3111, 3112, 3113, 
3116, 3117, 3121, 3126, 3129, 3150 
ALCOHOLISM 
2900, 2909, 2928, 2941, 3110, 3114, 3118, 3119, 
3120, 3122, 3123, 3124, 3127, 3128, 3129, 3130, 
3131, 3132, 3133, 3136, 3137 
ALLERGY (SEE ALSO ASTHMA) 
ALTERNATION (SEE ALSO LEARNING/MAZE) 


2487 
AMBIGUITY 
2435, 2892 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


2544, 2548, 2551 
ANAL & ANALITY (SEE PSYCHOANALYTIC IN- 
TERPRETATION) 
ANALYSIS (SEE ALSO VARIANCE/ANALYSIS 


OF) 
2107, 2838, 2997 
ANGER (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, HOSTILITY) 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2146, 2158, 2642 
ANIMALS (SEE ALSO SPECIFIC ANIMALS) 
2566, 2583, 2585, 2613, 2617, 2619, 2642, 2647 
ANOMIE 
2739 
ANOXIA 
2568 
ANTHROPOMETRY (SEE BODY TYPE) 
ANTI-SEMITISM (SEE JEW, PREJUDICE) 
‘ANXIETY (SEE ALSO FEAR, MANIFEST ANX- 
IETY SCALE, PHOBIA, TEST ANXIETY) 
2172, 2247, 2275, 2358, 2430, 2680, 2711, 2858, 
2969, 2979, 3010, 3087, 3159, 3210, 3223, 3299 
APHASIA 
2983, 3105, 3281 
APPARATUS 
2149, 2150, 2151, 2152, 2153, 2154, 2155, 2156, 
2157, 2158, 2159, 2160, 2161, 2575 
APPARENT DISTANCE (SEE DISTANCE, PER- 


CEPTION/DEPTH) 
APPARENT MOVEMENT (SEE MOVEMENT/AP- 


2531, 2559. 
APPRAISAL (SEE ALSO SELECTION) 
APPROACH-AVOIDANCE (SEE ALSO CONFLICT) 


2219 
APTITUDE (SEE ALSO TEST/APTITUDE) 
3352, 3447 
APTITUDE TEST (SEE TEST/APTITUDE) 
ARCHIMEDES SPIRAL (SEE. ILLUSION) 
ARCTIC (SEE ENVIRONMENT) 
ARITHMETIC (SEE ALSO MATHEMATICS) 
2871, 3329 
ARMY (SEE ALSO PERSONNEL/MILITARY, 
MILITARY) 


3425 
AROUSAL (SEE ALSO ATTENTION, ELECTRO- 
ENCEPHALOGRAPHY, VIGILANCE) 
2256, 2327, 2339, 3306 


1 


ART (SEE ALSC CREATIVITY, 
MUSIC, LITERATURE) 

2029, 2852, 2854, 2855, 3206 
ARTICULATION 
ASCENDANCE-SUBMISSION (SEE DOMINANCE) 
ASPIRATION & ASPIRATION LEVEL (SEE ALSO 

ACHIEVEMENT NEED, EXPECTATION) 


AESTHETICS, 


2828 
ASSEN 


2n 
ASSOCIATION (SEE ALSO LEARNING) 
2174, 2341, 2343, 2363, 2367, 2368, 2384, 2404, 


2788, 3229 
ASSOCIATION/FREE 
2348, 2922, 2930. 
ASSOCIATION/WORD 
2338, 2345, 2352, 2356, 2361, 2372, 2373, 2681, 
2844, 3231 
ASSOCIATIONS (SEE ORGANIZATIONS) 
5 (SEE ALSO ALLERGY) 


233 

ATHLETICS (SEE SPORTS) 

ATTENTION (SEE ALSO AROUSAL, VIGILANCE) 
2175, 2199, 2236, 2291, 2467, 2479, 2504, 2509, 
2688, 3209, 3338, 3465 

ATTITUDE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, MA- 

TERNAL ATTITUDES) 
2255, 2709, 2748, 2785, 2797, 2798, 2799, 2800, 
2804, 2808, 2850, 2987, 3084, 3423 

ATTITUDE CHANGE 

2794, 2195, Ves 833, 3131, 3365 
E 


3447 
ATTITUDE/STUDENT 
2793, 3360, 3361, 3369, 3396 
AUDIOGENIC SEIZURE 
578 


2 
AUDIOMETRY (SEE ALSO AUDITORY MEAS- 
UREMENT, DEAFNESS) 
AUDITION (SEE ALSO COCHLEA, DEAFNESS, 
EAR, MASKING, SPEECH) 
2231, 2228, 2229, 2230, 2231, 2303, 2313, 2366, 
2402, 2406, 2407, 2504 
AUDITORY CORTEX & PROJECTION AREA 
2478, 2522, 2523 
AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION (SEE ALSO AU- 
DIOMETRY, AUDITION) 
2166, 2234, 2235, 2236, 2237 
AUDITORY MEASUREMENT 
2239, 2240, 2241, 2242 
AUDITORY THRESHOLDS (SEE AUDITORY 
MEASUREMENT) 
AUTHORITARIANISM (SEE ALSO CALIFORNIA 
F SCALE, CONFORMITY, DOGMATISM) 
2701, 2916 
AUTHORITY (SEE ALSO CONFORMITY, LAW, 
PARENT, SOCIAL POWER) 
2708, 3455 
AUTISM (SEE ALSO FANTASY) 
3179, 3204, 3208, 3219, 3220, 3226 3230, 3384 
AUTOKINETIC EFFECT (SEE ALSO MOVEMENT/ 


2171, 2688, 2928 
AUTOMATION & AUTOMATA 


2739 
AUTOMOBILE (SEE DRIVING) 
‘AUTONOMIC (SEE NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTO- 


NOMIC) 
AU JUS. (SEE ALSO DEPENDENCY) 
AVERSION & AVERSIVENESS 
3l 
AVIATION 
3458 
AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR 
2538, 2555, 2560, 2590, 2608, 2624, 3027, 3352 
AVOIDANCE LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
AVOIDANCE) 
AWARENESS (SEE ALSO AROUSAL, 
TION, VIGILANCE) 
2342, 2357, 2383, 2466 
BARBITURATE 


2557 3107 3357 
BATTERY (SEE TEST/BATTERY) 


ATTEN- 


BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO. CHE PROBLEMS) 
2029, 2394, 2442, 2460, 2553, 


2586, 2726, 2762, 2995; 2811; 3843, 2898; 3005; 
3022, 3082, 3292, 3457 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2977 
werben os SCIENCE 
BELIEF (SEE ALSO ATTITUDE) 


2 5, 2923, 2959 
BENZEDRINE (SEE AMPHETAMINE) 
BIAS (SEE e UDICE) 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
2077, 2082, 2164, 2165, 2: 
BINET-TEST (SEE STANFORD- BINET) 
BIOCHEMISTRY (SEE ALSO HORMONE, ME- 
TABOLISM) 


2223 
BIOGRAPHIES (SEE ALSO OBITUARIES) 
BIOLOGICAL RHYTHMS 

3108 


BIOLOGY 
2026, 2029, 2222, 3019, 3176 
мк ALSO CHICKEN, DUCK, PIGEON) 


о, 2672, 2720, 2868, 3163, 3265, 3314 
BLACKY PICTURES (SEE PROJECTIVE TECH- 


ESS 
3273, 3274, 3275, 3276, 3277, 3278, 3386 
BLOOD (SEE ALSO BLOOD PRESSURE, CAR- 
DIOVASCULAR) 


BLOOD PRESSURE 
BODY ВЕБ ALSO PHYSIQUE) 
BODY IMAGE 

2693, 2983, 3272 


BODY TYPE 
BONE CONDUCTION (SEE AUDITION) 
BOOKS 


2078, 2079, 2080 
BRAIN (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, NERV- 
OUS SYSTEM/CENTRAL) 
2 2456, 2466, 2468, 2482, 2505, 2535, 2536, 


BRAIN "DAMAGE 
2959, 3105, 3222, 3289, 3290, 3291, 
E DISORDER (SEE ALSO VISUAL LESION) 


BRAIN L 
i. M Dos. 2476, 2477, 2478, 2480 
un 
N STIMULATION (SEE ALSO STIMULA- 
том CENTRAL) 


248, 2483, 2485, 2488 
BRIGHTNESS (SEE ALSO LIGHT) 
BRIGHTNESS DISCRIMINATION 
2475 
BUSINESS d Fon 
3422 — 


CAFFEINE (SEE STIMULANT) 
CALIFORNIA F SCALE (SEE ALSO AUTHORI- 
TARIANISM, F SCALE) 
со PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 
2935, 3143 
МСЕК 


2 
CARDIOVASCULAR (SEE ALSO BLOOD, HEART) 
2495, 2560. 


CASE HISTORY 
3184, 3236, 3237, 3239, 3242 
CASEWORK (SEE SOCIAL CASEWORK) 


AT 
2470, 2472, 2478, 2485, 2489, 2518, 2520, 2528, 
I: 2530, 2535, 2536, 2538, 2549, 2558, 2567, 


CATEGORICAL BEHAVIOR 
, 2866 


CATHEXIS (SEE P PSYCHOANALYTIC INTER- 
PRETATIO! FFECT) 
ad 


TRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM (SEE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM/CENTRAL) 
CEREBRAL CORTEX (SEE А} ALSO BRAIN, VISUAL 
CORTEX, AUDITORY CORTEX) 
2464, 2465, 2469, 2472, 2487, 2496, 2515, 2517, 2520 
CEREBRAL PALSY (SEE ALSO PHYSICAL 
HANDICAP) 
2699, 3293 
CHARACTER 
3025, 3107 
CHEATING 
2126 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


CHECK-LIST (SEE ALSO INVENTORY) 
2932 

CHEMICAL & CHEMISTRY 
3232 


CHICKEN 
CHILD GUIDANCE (SEE GUIDANCE/CHILD) 
CHILD PSYCHIATRY 


2081, 2651, 2695, 
CHILDHOOD & CHILDREN EN (SEE ALSO GIFTED, 
INFANCY) 
2265, 2659, 2662, 2664, 2665, 2666, 2669, 2702, 
2737, 7 2848, 2885, 2910, 2954, 3018, 3104, 
3105, 3162, 3; 323, 3361, 3368, 3370, 3371, 
3383, 3385, 3388, 3389 
CHILDHOOD/ABILITY 


2686, 2692, 2884, 338 
CHUDBODD/ANSUEE IN 
CHILDHOOD/BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

2492, 3037, 3108, 3226, Ее 


CHILDHOOD/CONCEPTS IN 
сы 2657, 2661, 2668, 2670, 2677. 2688, 2691, 


снірноор DEVELOPMENT IN 
2299, 2652, 2655, A d 2660, 2663, 2673, 


2687, 268! 32690, 27 10, 3095, 3098 

CHILDHOOD EMOTIONAL Í DISTURBANCES IN 

26; 13, 2696, 2698, 3173, 3233, 3328 
CHILDHOOD/GIFTED (SEE GIFTED) 
CHILDHOOD/HANDICAPPED 

3273, 3274, 3278, 3280, 3290, 3386, 3409 
CHILDHOOD/LEARNING IN 

2317, 2673, 2674, 2675, 2616, 2679, 2680, 2681, 

2682, 2683, 2685, 2845, 2864, ped 3339, 3340, 3351 
CHILDHOOD/PERCEPTION IN 


bon Frat if den ge Н ЫЗ. 
2694, 2890, 2898, 2939, 2967, 3109, 3366 
Chii DHOOD/PREFERENCES IN 


CHILDHOOD/PRESCHOOL 

CHILDHOOD/PSYCHOSIS IN 

CHILDHOOD, orbs (SEE MENTAL RE- 
TARDATIO! 

CHILDHOOD/SCHIZOPHRENIA IN (SEE SCHIZ- 
OPHRENIA /CHILDHOOD) 

CHIMPANZE| 


2576 
CHLORPROMAZINE 
2549 


CHOICE BEHAVIOR 
MAKING, LEARNING/PROBABILITY) 
2265, 2432, 2441, 2443, 2444, 2447, 2449, 2451 
CLASS (SEE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, SOCIAL 


[s ) 

CLASSROOM (SEE ALSO EDUCATION, 
VERTI TEACHING) 

CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY (SEE PSYCHO- 
iy CLIENT CENTERED) 

CLINIC ALSO HOSPITAL) 

CLINICAL TUDGMENT 


|, 3008 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO ABNOR- 
MAL PSYCHOLOGY) 


2978 
raj es (SEE ALSO EAR) 


CODING КВ ALSO DISPLAY) 
2386, 2415, 3 
сосн SEE ALSO REASONING, THINK- 
2418, 2434, 2441, 2452, 2458, 2860, 3303 
COGNITIVE DISSONANCE (SEE ALSO DISSO- 
NUS 
77, 2446, ah 2790, 2795, 2796 
STYLE 


SEE ALSO DECISION 


5, 2931 
COLD (SEE TEMPERATURE) 
COLLEGE (SEE ALSO EDUCATION, SCHOOL, 
STUDENT/COLLEGE) 

2720, 2738, 2744, 2772, 2868, 2877, 3327, 3336, 

3342, 3358, 3365, 5424 
COLLEGE COUNSELING (SEE COUNSELING) 
COLLEGE STUDENT (SEE STUDENT/COLLEGE) 
COLOR (SEE ev NEXT HEADINGS) 


2137, 3320 
COMMUNICATION (SEE ALSO INFORMATION, 
LANGUAGE, SPEECH, VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 
2089, 2642, 2805, 2816, 2830, 2833, 2839, 2841, 
2843, 2855, 3033, 3258 
COMMUNICATION/MASS 
2849, 2850, 2851 


PONUNT (SEE ALSO CULTURE, GROUP) 


40, 
COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
2053, 3036, 3067, 3068, 3071, 3246, 3249 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO ANI- 
MAL PSYCHOLOGY) 


COMPETITION (SEE ALSO CONFLICT, COOP- 
ERADON: MOTIVATION) 


COMPULSION (SEE MANIA, IMPULSIVENESS) 
COMPUTER & COMPUTATION 
2085, 2095, 2110, 2112, 2114, 2115, 2116, 2497, 
2838, 2841, 2893, 2945, 3454 
CONCEPT (SEE ALSO ABSTRACTION, CON- 
CEPT FORMATION, PEERING) 


2434, 2661, 2687, 

CONDITIONAL. GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 
SEE GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE) 
INDITIONED REFLEX 


(SEE ALSO CONDI- 
TIONING/CLASSICAL, REFLEX) 


2496 
CONDITIONED RESPONSE 
2463 


CONDITIONING (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
2211, 2329, 2609, 2610, 2613, 2633, 2778 
CONDITIONING/AVOIDANCE 
2535, 2536, 2606, 2607, 2769 
CONDITIONING /CLASSICAL. 


YELID 
uen 2331, 23M, 2335, 2336, 2858, 3308 
CONDITIONING /INTEROCEPTIVE 
S pen OPERANT 
, 3308, 3321 
CONDITIONING VERBAL 
68, 2379, 2395 
cont SEE RETINA) 
ЕМСЕ (SEE SYMPOSIUM) 
CONFLICT (SEE ALSO COMPETITION, LEARN- 
ING/AVOIDANCE) 
2211, 2538, 2905, 3261, 3381 
CONFORMITY (SEE ALSO AUTHORITARIAN- 
ISM, GROUP INFLUENCE, SOCIAL POWER) 
2781, 2800, 2806, 2815, 2819, 2831, 2833 
CONSCIENCE 


CONSCIOUSNESS (SEE ATTENTION, AWARE- 
NESS, UNCONSCIOUS) 

CONSONANCE (SEE DISSONANCE) 

CONSTANCY 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 

CONSUMER PREFERENCE (SEE CONSUMER 
BEHAVIOR) 

CONTEX 


3, 2309 
CONTRIBUTION & CRITICISM 
2055, 2057, 2672, 2995, 3230, 3265, 3267 
etia (SEE ALSO DISPLAY) 


CONVULSION (SEE ELECTROCONVULSIVE 
жес EPILEPSY, SEIZURE) 


CORRELATION (SEE ALSO STATISTICS) 
2100, 2102. 2123, 2134, 3187 
CORTEX (SEE CEREBRAL CORTEX, VISUAL 
CORTEX, AUDITORY CORTEX) 
pe as a (SEE ALSO GUIDANCE, INTER- 
3023, 3031, 3252, 3253, 3254, 3255, 3256, 3257, 
3259, aoe 3394, 3403 


COUNSELO! 
eue 3031, 3033, 3399 
JUNTERTRANSFERENCE (SEE TRANS- 


FERENCE) 


CREATIVITY (SEE ALSO ART, GIFTED, MUSIC, 
THINKING, LITERATURE, AESTHETICS) 
2692, 2877, 2878, 2879, 2880, 2881, 2882, 2883, 
2884, 2885, 2886, 3373 
CRIME & CRIMINALS (SEE ао DELIN- 
QUENCY/JUVENILE, LAW, PRISON 
2741, 2770, 2960, 3123, 3140, 3142, n" 3146, 


3147, 3148. 
CRITICAL FLICKER FUSION (SEE FLICKER 
FUSION) 
CRITICISM (SEE CONTRIBUTION & CRITICISM) 
CROSS-CULTURAL DIFFERENCES (SEE ALSO 
CULTURE) 
we 3101, 3112, 3113, 3116, 3117, 3436 


2321, 2365, 2411, 2475, 2839, 3438 
CULTURE (SEE ALSO ACCULTURATION, CUL- 
TURES, GROUP INFLUENCE, ETHNOLOGY) 
2679, 2749, 2856, 2865, 3172, 3383, 3456 


CULTURES & COUNTRIES (SEE ALSO CUL- | 


TURE) 
2072, 2073, 2734, 2741, 2745, 2747, 3395 
CUTANEOUS SENSITIVITY (SEE ALSO SKIN) 
2166, 2193, 2314, 2561 


DARK ADAPTATION (SEE ALSO ADAPTATION/ 
SENSORY) 

DATA PROCESSING (SEE ALSO COMPUTER, 
STATISTICS) 


2114, 2127 
DAY DREAMING (SEE FANTASY) 
DEAFNESS 
2402, 2588, 3279, 3280 
DEATH (SEE ALSO HOMICIDE, SUICIDE) 
2721, 2980, 3063, 3088, 3363 
DECISION MAKING (SEE ALSO CHOICE BE- 
HAVIOR, LEARNING/PROBABILITY) 
2438, 2442, 2446, 2452, 2664, 2715 
DEFENSE MECHANISM (SEE ALSO DEFENSIVE- 
NESS, DEFENSE/PERCEPTUAL) 


2925 
DEFENSE/PERCEPTUAL (SEE ALSO DEFENSE 
MECHANISM) 


2168, 2169 
DEFENSIVENESS (SEE ALSO DEFENSE MECH- 
ANISM) 


2860 
DEJA VU (SEE FAMILIARITY, PARAPSYCHOL- 


OGY) 
DELAYED REACTION RESPONSE 
DELINQUENCY, JUVENILE (SEE ALSO CON- 
FORMITY, CRIME & CRIMINALS) 
2133, 3149, 3150, 3151, 3152, 3153, 3154, 3155, 
3156, 3157, 3158 
DENIAL (SEE DEFENSE MECHANISM). 
DEPENDENCY (SEE ALSO AUTONOMY) 
2895, 2931, 2967, 3024, 3199 
DEPRESSION (SEE. ALSO EMOTION, MANIC- 
DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS) 
2144, 3047, 3056, 3167, 3175, 3178, 3180, 3181, 


3231 
DEPRIVATION (SEE ALSO DEPRIVATION/SEN- 
SORY, ISOLATION, FOOD DEP., WATER) 


2483 2 
DEPRIVATION/SENSORY 
88. 
DEPTH PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/ 


DEPTH) 
DESEGREGATION (SEE INTEGRATION) 
DETECTION 

2189, 2213, 2294, 2412, 2823 
DEVELOPMENT (SEE ALSO MATURATION) 

2142, 2710, 2742, 3303 

DEXTERITY (SEE MOTOR PERFORMANCE) 
DIABETES (SEE BLOOD, DISEASE) 
DIAGNOSIS (SEE ALSO PSYCHODIAGNOSIS) 


2893, 3190 
DIAGNOSIS/DIFFERENTIAL 
3103, 3105, 3175, 3388 

DIAL (SEE DISPLAY) 


SEE ALSO CONFORMITY) 
(SEE ALSO VISUAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION, LEARNING/DISCRIMINA- 


TION) 
2210, 2271, 2423, 2620. 2621, 2677, 2685 
DISCRIMINATION LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
DISCRIMINATION) 
DISEASE (SEE ALSO ILLNESS) 


30: 
DISPLACEMENT (SEE DEFENSE MECHANISM) 
DISPLAY (SEE ALSO CONTROL) 

3462, 463 Ш 


DISSONANCE 


2218, 
DISTANCE/APPARENT (SEE DISTANCE, PER- 
CEPTION/DEPTH) 
DISTRACTION (SEE ATTENTION) 
DISTRIBUTION (SEE ALSO STATISTICS) 
DIVORCE 


DOG 

2153, 2471, 2496, 2501. 2646 
DOGMATISM 

2128 
DOMINANCE 

2664, 3023, 3305 
DRAW-A-MAN TEST 


2963 
DRAW-A-PERSON TEST 
2132, 2376, 2953, 2956, 3272 
DRAWING (SEE ALSO ART, CREATIVITY, 


AESTHETICS) 


2690, 2694 
DREAM (SEE ALSO DREAMING) 
2546, 2034, 3102 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


DREAMING 
2224, 2256, 2258, 2467, 3168, 3181, 3208, 3286 
DRIVE (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 
2372, 2t 
DRIVING. 


3464, 
DE ADDICTION (SEE ALSO DRUG EFFECTS, 


RUGS) 
3115, 3125, 3134, 3135 
DRUG EFFECTS (SEE ALSO DRUGS, DRUG 


THERAPY) 
2044, 2541, 2542, 2543, 2547, 2548, 2549, 2550, 
2551. 2552, 2554, 2555, 2556, 2557, 3189 
DRUG THERAPY (SEE AESO DRUG EFFECTS) 
2502, 2971, 3048, 3049, 3050, 3051. 3053, 3054, 
3055, 3057, 3059, 3060, 3061, 3124, 3228 
А (SEE ALSO TRANQUILIZER) 


DUCK 


EAR (SEE ALSO AUDITION, COCHLEA) 
2226, 2610 
EATING (SEE ALSO FOOD) 
2644 


2483, 24 
pe. (SEE ALSO ENVIRONMENT) 
ECONOMICS. 

331 


EDUCATION (SEE ALSO COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
TEACHING, MEDICAL EDUCATION) 
2071, 2744, 2801, 3083, 3327, 3329, 3332, 3335, 
3342, 3358, 3404, 3411 
EDUCATION/PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION/SPECIAL 
3302, 3319, 3328, 3383, 3384, 3389, 3390 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE (SEE GUIDANCE/ 
EDUCATIONAL) 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3378 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
4 
EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHED- 
ULE (EPPS) 
2131, 3352 
О (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, SELF) 
2707, 3011, 3035, 3118 
EGO IDENTITY 
EGO PSYCHOLOGY 
EGO STRENGTH 
2123, 2864, 2927, 2944 š. 
ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY (SEE ALSO POTEN- 
TIAL/ EVOKED) 
2563, 2611 
ELECTROCARDIOGRAM 


2153 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK 
, 2252, 2484, 2500, 2502, 2504, 2578, 2599, 
2641, 3043, 3046 
ELECTRODE 


2154, 2505 УЧ 

ELECTRODERMAL RESPONSE (SEE GALVANIC 
SKIN RESPONSE) 

ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO 


SAL) 
2154, 2492, 2493, 2494, 2495, 2496, 2497, 2498, 
2499, 2501, 2502, 2504, 2506, 2507, 2508, 2509, 
2510, 2511, 2512. 3121, 3168 , 3178, 3211 
ELECTROMYOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO EYE MOVE- 
MENT) 


2516 
ELECTROPHYSIOLOGY 
ELECTRORETINOGRAPHY (SEE ALSO RET- 


INA) 
EMOTION (SEE ALSO AFFECT, DEPRESSION) 
2269. 2270, 2816. 3233 
EMOTIONAL DISTU RBANCE (SEE ALSO CHILD- 
HOOD, EMOTION, MENTAL DISORDER) 
2678, 3163, 3164, 3277 
EMOTIONALITY (SEE ALSO EMOTION) 


3458 
ENDOCRINE (SEE ALSO HORMONE, GLAND) 


y 


2539 
ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


3459. 3461 
ENURESIS (SEE ALSO URINATION) 
3061, 3109, 3168 
ENVIRONMENT 
2251. 2436, 2457, 2539, 2569, 2724, 3335 
EPILEPSY (SEE ALSO SEIZURE) 
3285, 3292. 3294 
EPINEPHRINE 
304 


7, 30: 
EPPS (SEE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFER- 
ENCE SCHEDULE) » 

EQUIPMENT (SEE APPARATUS) 

ERROR 

2086, 2337, 2362, 3354 

ESCAPE LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ESCAPE) 
ESTHETICS (SEE AESTHETICS) 


ETHOLOGY 


2649 
EVALUATION 
2324, 2726, 3346 
EVOKED POTENTIAL (SEE POTENTIAL/ 
EVOKED) 
EVOLUTION 
2026, 2 


DATION. EDUCATION/SPECIAL) 
EXCITATION (SEE ALSO INHIBITION) 


2047 
EXECUTIVE (SEE MANAGEMENT) 
EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY & PSYCHIATRY 
6 
EXISTENTIALISM (SEE ALSO EXISTENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 


2040, 2447, 3269 

EXPECTATION & EXPECTANCY (SEE ALSO 
ASPIRATION) 

2147, 2255, 2276, 2287, 2288, 2293, 2392, 2441, 


2929, 3430 
ERING E 


EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR 
EXPRESSION (SEE FACIAL EXPRESSION, GES- 


7, 2641 
SENSORY PERCEPTION (SEE ALSO. 


211, 2521 
MOVEMENT (SEE ALSO NYSTAGMUS) 
221, 2222, 2223, 2224, 2225, 248%, 2510, 


3; 
EYELID CONDITIONING (SEE CONDITIONING/ 
EYELID) 


FACIAL, EXPRESSION (SEE ALSO GESTURE) 


2203 

FACTOR ANALYSIS 
2103, 2729, 2970 

FAILURE (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, SUCCESS) 
2274, 2277, 2278, 2821 

E (SEE ALSO EXPERIENCE, PRAC- 
ICE) 


2918 
FAMILY (SEE ALSO FAMILY RELATIONS, 
MARRIAGE, MOTHER. PARENT, FATHER) 
2699, 2715, 2738, 2742, 2744, 2756, 2766, 2813, 
3040, 3177, 3205, 3207, 3258, 3262, 3265. 3267, 


3280 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
2651, 2716, 3266, 3 


, 3371 
ALSO AUTISM, DREAMING, 


55, 2548, 3464 
ALSO EMOTION, MOTIVATION, 


FEAR (Š 
PHOBIA, ANXIETY) 


2134, 2709, 3007, 3144 

FEEBLEMINDEDNESS (SEE MENTAL RETAR- 
DATION) 

FEEDBACK (SEE ALSO KNOWLEDGE OF RE- 

SULTS. REINFORCEMENT) 

35, 3436 


С 
FEELING (SEE EMOTION) 
FEMININITY (SEE ALSO MASCULINITY, SEX 
ROLE) 
FIELD STUDY 
2128, 2584 
FIGHTING (SEE AGGRESSION, HOSTILITY) 
FIGURAL AFTEREFFECT (SEE AFTEREFFECT/ 
FIGURAL) 
FIGURE 
2167, 2953, 2956 
FILM 
FINGER (SEE HAND) 
FE 


SH 
2611, 2615, 2647 


FLAVOR (SEE TASTE) 
FLICKER FUSION 
2219, 2552 
'OOD 


2585 
FOOD DEPRIVATION 
2621 


FOOD INTAKE 
2473, 2486, 3027, 3094, 3103, 3165, 3170 * 
FOOD PREFERENCE (SEE FOOD INTAKE) 
FOREIGN (SEE INTERNATIONAL, PSYCHOL- 
OGY ABROAD) 
FOREMAN (SEE SUPERVISION) 
FORGETTING (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, 
LEARNING, MEMORY, RETENTION) 
2400, 2403 
FORM PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/FORM) 
FORMULA 


2102 
FOSTER HOME (SEE ADOPTION) 
FREUD, S. 

3088, 3096. 
FROG 


Ri 
2522, 2523, 2598 
FRONTAL LOBOTOMY (SEE BRAIN LESION) 
FRUSTRATION (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, CON- 
FLICT, EMOTION), 
2268, 2390, 2594, 2595, 3099, 3319 


G-FORCE (SEE GRAVITY) 

GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 
2279, 2280, 2458, 2818, 3144, 3209 

GAME OER AES. PLAY) 


443, 2. 

GAME THEORY (SEE ALSO DECISION MAK- 
ING, LEARNING/PROBABILITY, CHOICE BE- 
HAVIOR) 

GENERALIZATION (SEE ALSO ABSTRACTION, 
GENERALIZATION/STIMULUS) 

2315, 2685, 2864 

GENERALIZATION/STIMULUS 

2347, 2668, 2674, 2675, 2677 

GENETICS 

2570, 2571, 2572, 2587, 2592, 3279 

GERIATRICS 

2494, 2717, 2718, 3069 

GERMANY 

27M, 2735 

GERONTOLOGY (SEE GERIATRICS) 

GESTURE 

GIFTED 

2686 

GLAND (SEE ALSO ENDOCRINE, HORMONE) 

GOAL (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 

GOODENOUGH TEST (SEE DRAW-A-MAN TEST, 
DRAW-A-PERSON TEST) 

ШО КЕМЕМ 

GRAPHOLOGY (SEE ALSO HANDWRITING) 

PRAXIS авв ALSO WEIGHTLESSNESS) 

2305, 2567 

GROUP (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, COM- 

MUNITY, CULTURE, REFERENCE GROUP) 
2125, 2281, 2760, 2782, 2812, 2815, 2821, 2825, 


3340, 3392, 3434 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


3341 
GROUP DYNAMICS 
2811, 2819 
GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 
814, 2823 
GROUP INFLUENCE 
2806, 2828, 2831 
eet PRODUCTIVITY 
GROUP STRUCTURE 


2807, 2810, 2817, 2825, 2826 
cp Fishes (SEE PSYCHOTHERAPY/ 


GROUP) 
GROUP/ETHNIC (SEE ALSO ETHNOLOGY) 
GROUP/SMALL (SEE ALSO. INTERPERSONAL) 
GROWTH (SEE DEVELOPMENT, MATURATION) 
GUIDANCE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 

COUNSELING) 


GUIDANCE/CHILD. 
GUIDANCE/EDUCATIONAL 

3392, 3395, 3397, 3398, 3399, 3400, 3402 
GUIDANCE/VOCATIONAL 

3311, 3396 


GUILT ` 
2735, 3122 
GUSTATION (SEE TASTE) 
HABIT (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, LEARNING) 
HABITUATION 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


HANDEDNESS (SEE ALSO LATERALITY) 
HANDICAP (SEE CHILDHOOD/HANDICAPPED, 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP) 
HANDWRITING (SEE ALSO GRAPHOLOGY) 
2250, 2897 
HEADACHE (SEE ILLNESS) 
HEARING (SEE AUDITION) 
HEARING LOSS (SEE AUDITION, DEAFNESS) 
HEARING THRESHOLD (SEE AUDITION) 
HEARING/HARD OF (SEE DEAFNESS) 
HEART (SEE ALSO HEART RATE, BLOOD, 
CARDIOVASCULAR) 
2562, 3063 
HEART RATE 
2151, 2172, 2560 
HEAT (SEE TEMPERATURE) 
HEREDITY (SEE GENETICS) 
HIGH SCHOOL (SEE STUDENT/HIGH SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL) 
HIGHER EDUCATION (SEE COLLEGE) 
HIPPOCAMPUS 
_ 2462, 2479, 2480, 2491, 2498 
HISTORY 
2034, 2036, 2037, 2853, 2991 
HOLTZMAN INKBLOT TEST 
2951, 3154 
HOMICIDE (SEE ALSO CRIME & CRIMINALS, 
SUICIDE) 
3142 
HOMING 
HOMOSEXUATITY (SEE ALSO SEXUAL DEVIA- 
ION) 


2771, 2773, 2774, 2778 
HORMONE (SEE ALSO THE SEVERAL HOR- 
MONES, ENDOCRINE) 
HOSPITAL & HOSPITALIZATION (SEE. ALSO 
CLINIC, MENTAL HOSPITAL, INSTITUTION) 
2719, 2994, 3064, 3065, 3075, 3076, 3084 
HOSTILITY (SEE ALSO AGGRESSION, ANGER) 
2944 


HUE (SEE COLOR) 
HUMAN ENGINEERING (SEE ENGINEERING 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
EN FACTORS 
8 


HUMOR 
HORE (SEE ALSO FOOD, DEPRIVATION) 


HYPERTENSION (SEE BLOOD PRESSURE) 
HYPNOSIS 

2260, 2261, 2879, 2997, 3044 
eA ipapa isti (SEE ALSO SUGGESTIBIL- 


) 
2262, 2665 
HYPOTHALAMUS 
2483 


ID (SEE PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 
IDENTIFICATION ? ) 
, 2393, 2695, 2721, 2835, 2927, 3115, 3239 

ENTITY P 


2888, 2889, 2990, 3126 
IDEOLOGY (SEE BELIEF, VALUE) 
ILLNESS (SEE ALSO DISEASE, MENTAL DIS- 
ORDER, MOD DISORDER) 


2699, 2702, 
ILLUMINATION (SEE LIGHTING) 
NUN (SEE ALSO MULLER-LYER ILLU- 


1р! 


2402 
IMITATION 
2668, 3204 
IMPRINTING 
2585 
IMPULSIVENESS 
2133, 2172, 3080 
INCENTIVE (SEE 
FORCEMENT) 
2271, 2395 
INCIDENTAL LEARNING QUE ON) 
ING (SEE LEARNING/IN- 
CIDENTAL) : E UON 
INCOME (SEE WAGE) 
INDIA 


ALSO MOTIVATION, REIN- 


256: Жл 20 sag 2141, 2697, 2709, 2712, 

› 2743, 2746, 2785, 2793, 2869, 2947, 2965, 

3350, 3362, 3395 KE a 
INDIAN/AMERICAN 


2752, 2755 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
, 3347 
INDUSTRIA PSYCHOLOGY 
8 
INDUSTRY (SEE BUSINESS, P. 
DUSTRIALS « PERSONNEL/IN. 


INFANCY (SEE ALSO NEONATE) 
2652, 2653, 2655, 2973, 3016, 3219, 3220 


1y 


INFERIORITY FEELING (SEE ALSO ACHIEVE- 
MENT NEED) 


3195 
INFLUENCE (SEE GROUP INFLUENCE, SOCIAL 
POWER, INTERPERSONAL, PERSUASION) 
INFORMATION (SEE ALSO COMMUNICATION, 
INFORMATION THEORY, LANGUAGE) 
2181, 2237, 2399, 2421, 2440, 2444, 2451, 2452, 


2731 
INFORMATION THEORY (SEE ALSO INFOR- 
MATION) 
2420, 2448, 2453 
INHERITANCE (SEE GENETICS) 
INHIBITION (SEE ALSO EXTINCTION, INTER- 
FERENCE) 


2335 
INHIBITION/REACTIVE 
2332 


INSECURITY (SEE ALSO SECURITY) 
INSIGHT (SEE ALSO PROBLEM SOLVING, 
THINKING) 


3017, 3092 
INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO HOMING, 
MATING BEHAVIOR) 
2649, 3088 
INSTITUTE (SEE ORGANIZATIONS) 
INSTITUTION & INSTITUTIONALIZATION (SEE 
ALSO HOSPITAL, MENTAL HOSPITAL) 
2937, 3295, 3307, 3324 
INSTRUCTION (SEE ALSO TEACHING) 
2163, 2274, 2296, 2370 
INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 
3326, 3330, 3347 
INSULIN (SEE HORMONE) 
INTEGRATION 


3077 
INTELLIGENCE (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
2107, 2112, 2140, 2219, 2289, 2397, 2649, 2665, 
2669, 2686, 2714, 2869, 2870, 2871, 2873, 2875, 
2884, 2908, 3091, 3296, 3314 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
2711, 2876 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS & TESTING (SEE TEST/ 
INTELLIGENCE) 
INTENSITY (SEE STIMULUS INTENSITY) 
INTEREST (SEE ALSO MOTIVATION) 
2446, 2963, 3343 
INTEREST/VOCATIONAL (SEE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INTEREST) 
INTERFERENCE (SEE ALSO INHIBITION) 
2398, 2400, 2415 
INTERNATIONAL 
2077, 2728, 2972 
INTERPERSONAL (SEE ALSO GROUP, SOCIAL) 
2160, 2708, 2724, 2729, 2730, 2805, 2816, 2820, 
2822, 2824, 2827, 2832, 3030, 3032, 3399 
INTERVIEW & INTERVIEWING (SEE ALSO 
COUNSELING) 


2063, 3200, 3430 
bL Oi (SEE ALSO EXTRAVERSION) 
, 2891 
INVENTORY (SEE ALSO CHECK LIST, QUES- 
TIONNAIRE, SURVEY) 
2136, 2937, 2938, 2939, 2942 
ISOLATION 


2643, 2644, 2805, 2812 
ants (SEE ALSO KIBBUTZ/ISRAEL) 


ITEM (SEE ALSO ITEM ANALYSIS, TESTS & 
TESTING) 


2948, 3382 
ITEM ANALYSIS 
2105 


JAPAN 
2132, 3125 
SEN GEE ALSO MINORITY GROUP, RELIGION) 
6 | 


JOB (SEE OCCUPATION, PERSONNEL/INDUS- 
TRIAL, WORK) 
JOB EVALUATION 
JOB PERFORMANCE 
3450 


JOB SATISFACTION 
3446, 3450, 3452 
JUDGMENT 
2090, 2196, 2275, 2437, 2438, 2439, 2445, 2454, 
2784, 2804 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (SEE SCHOOL) 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (SEE DELIN- 
QUENCY /JUVENILE) 


KIBBUTZ/ISRAEL (SEE ALSO ISRAEL) 
2651 
KINDERGARTEN (SEE CHILDHOOD/PRE- 
SCHOOL) 


KINESTHESIS (SEE ALSO MOVEMENT, PER- 
CEPTION/WEIGHT) d 
2179, 2246, 2248, 2249, 2524 
KNOWLEDGE 
2731 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS (SEE ALSO FEED- 
BACK, REINFORCEMENT) 
2292, 2391 
KORSAKOV'S PSYCHOSIS (SEE ALCOHOLISM) 


LABOR RELATIONS 
3453 


LANGUAGE (SEE ALSO COMMUNICATION, IN- 
FORMATION, SPEECH, VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 
2674, 2675, 2836, 2837, 2840, 2841, 2842, 2845, 
2846, 3322, 3388 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


2864, 3301 
LATENT LEARNING (SEE LEARNING) 
LATERALITY (SEE ALSO HANDEDNESS) 


2660 
LAW (SEE ALSO COURT, POLITICS) 
2735, 2776, 2771 
LEADERSHIP (SEE ALSO AUTHORITY, MAN- 
AGEMENT) 
2751, 2834, 2835, 2857 
LEARNING (SEE ALSO ASSOCIATION, CON- 
DITIONING) 
2086, 2324, 2325, 2326, 2393, 2434, 2439, 2563, 
2673, 2814, 3002, 3199, 3340, 3347, 3354 
LEARNING SET 


2602, 2604. 
LEARNING THEORY 

2285, 3114, 3130, 3330 
LEARNING/AVOIDANCE 

2618, 2625, 2626 
LEARNING/DISCRIMINATION 

2229, 2316, 2318, 2322, 2488 
LEARNING/ESCAPE 


2612, 2623 
LEARNING/INCIDENTAL 
2315 
LERRNINIG/MAZE (SEE ALSO ALTERNATION) 
LEARNING/MOTOR 
2320 
LEARNING/OVER 


2601 

LEARNING/PAIRED ASSOCIATE 
2317, 2339, 2344, 2345, 2347, 2351, 2354, 2358, 
2360, 2361, 2363, 2367, 2368, 2369, 2370, 2371, 
2374, 2378, 2380, 2382, 2384, 2413, 2680, 2681, 


3318 
LEARNING PERPE 
19! 


iJ 
LEARNING/PROBABILITY 
2293, 2323, 2396 
LEARNING/REVERSAL 


2601 
LEARNING/SERIAL 
2087, 2319, 2321, 2347, 2350, 
2385, 2400, 3313 
LEARNING/VERBAL 
2087, 2337, 2340, 2341, 2342, 
2350, 2352, 2354, 2355, 2357, 
2365, 2366, 2369, 2373, 2377. 
2386, 2387, 2401, 2658, 2717 
LEGIBILITY (SEE ‘HANDWRITING, DISPLAY) 
LEISURE 


3069 
LESION (SEE BRAIN LESION) 
LIE DETECTOR (SEE POLYGRAPH) 
LIGHT (SEE ALSO BRIGHTNESS, COLOR, 
LIGHTING, REFLECTANCE) 
2146, 2311 
LIGHT ADAPTION (SEE DARK ADAPTATION, 
ADAPTATION (SENSORY) 
LIGHT REINFORCEMENT (SEE REINFORCE- 
MENT/LIGHT) 
LIGHTING 
2206, 2227, 2596 
LISTENING (SEE ALSO AUDITION, SPEECH IN- 
TELLIGIBILITY) 
LITERATURE 
2886, 3156 
LOCALIZATION (SEE ALSO SOUND LOCAL- 
IZATION) 
2166 
LOVE 
LSD (SEE LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE) 
LUMINANCE (SEE. LIGHTING) 
LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE (LSD) 
2041, 2544, 2546, 2558, 3110 


2353, 2359, 2366, 


2343, 2346, 2349, 
2360, 2362, 2364, 
2381, 2383, 2385, 


MA SCALE (SEE MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE) 
MACHINE (SEE APPARATUS) 
MAN MACHINE 


110 
MANAGEMENT (SEE ALSO BUSINESS, LEAD- 
ERSHIP, SUPERVISION) 
3421, 3450, 3453, 3454 
MANIA 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSIS (SEE ALSO 
SESS OR) 
172 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE. 
2134, 2276, 2281 
MARKETING & MARKETING RESEARCH (SEE 
CONSUMER BEHAVIOR) 
MARRIAGE (SEE ALSO DIVORCE, MATING BE- 
HAVIOR, PARENT) 
2743, 2750, 2798, 2803, 3263, 3264 
MARITAL PROBLEMS 


3265 
MASCULINITY (SEE ALSO FEMININITY, SEX 
ROLE) 


MASKING 
2201, 2238, 2239, 2240, 2241 
MASS MEDIA (SEE COMMUNICATION/MASS) 
MATERNAL (SEE ALSO MATERNAL АТТІ- 
TUDES, MOTHER) 


2593 
MATERNAL ATTITUDES. 
MATHEMATICS 


2109 
MATING BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO SEXUAL BE- 
HAVIOR) 


MATURATION. (SEE ALSO DEVELOPMENT) 
MAZE (SEE ALSO LEARNING/MAZE) 
2385, 2419, 2582 
MEANING (SEE ALSO SEMANTICS) 
2453, 2854, 2934, 2943, 3222 
MEANINGFULNESS 
2338, 2351, 2355, 2356, 2365, 2368, 2386, 3032. 
MEASUREMENT (SEE ALSO EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT, SCALING, STATISTICS) 
2124, 2257, 2781 
MEDIATING RESPONSE (SEE ALSO MEDIATION) 


MEDIATION (SEE ALSO MEDIATING RE- 
SPONSE) 
2343, 2363, 2564 
MEDICAL EDUCATION (SEE ALSO MEDICINE, 
STUDENT/MEDICAL) 


3346 
MEDICAL STUDENT (SEE TUONA a 
MEDIE (SEE ALSO PHYSICIA| 


13, 3419 
MEMORY (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, RECALL, 
RECOGNITION) 
2049, EN 2401, 2404, 2405, 2409, 2412, 2415, 
2416, 2417, 
MEMORY /SHORT TERM 
2: 2402, 2403, 2407, 2408, 2411. 2414 
MENTAL ‘Sek ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


2030 
MENTAL ABILITY 
MENS DEFICIENCY (SEE MENTAL RETAR- 
DATION) 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT (SEE DEVELOPMENT) 
MENTAL DISORDER (SEE ALSO NEUROSIS, 
PSYCHOSIS) 
2573, 2936, 2977, 2979, 2984, 2985, 2993, 3003, 
3012, 3013, 3016, 3019, 3055, 3140, 3142, 3148, 
3166, 3236, 3262 
SEDES Br (SEE ALSO ADJUSTMENT) 
1, 2077, 2972, 3243, 3260 
MENTAL HOSPITAL & HOSPITALIZATION (SEE 
ALSO oe уыр IN) 
2060, 3062, 2n 3072, 3073, 3074, 


3077. 3079, 300, 3082, 
MENDA HOSPITAL! PROGRAMS IN 


3081, 
MENTAL SAYGIENE (SEE MENTAL HEALTH) 
MESTA PATIENT (SEE PSYCHIATRIC PA- 


NT) 
MENTAL RETARDATION (SEE ALSO MON- 


СОЦ 
©з Em 2398, 2950, 3276, 3290, 3295, 3296, 


8, 3299, 3300, 3302, 3303, 3304, 330: 
E 205 3307, 3309, 3310, 3311, 3312, 3314, 3315, 
356 3317, 3319, 3320, 3321, 3322, 3324, 3325 
MENTAL, RETARDATION/LEARNING IN 
3301, 3308, 3313, 3318, 3323, 3390 
METABOLISM 


2542. 3056 
METHOD & METHODOLOGY (SEE ALSO 
TEACHING METHOD) 


2054. 2081, 2082 
MIGRATION (SEE ALSO MOBILITY) 


MILIEU THERAPY 
MILITARY (SEE ALSO AIR FORCE, ARMY, 


NAVY, PERSONNEL/MILITARY) 
ЫШ 3433, 3444 


MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY IN- 


VENTORY (MMPI) 
909, 2933, 2934, 2936, 2938, 2941, 
pm з: 2945. 2946, 2936. 294], 2948, 3143, 3200, 3293 
MINORITY GROUP 
2753, 2760 


MMPI (SEE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PER- 
SONALITY INVENTORY) 
MORARE (SEE ALSO MIGRATION) 


MODEL 
2083, 2084, 2085, 2086, 2087, 2088, 2089, 2090, 
2160, 2189, 2388, 2606, 2742, 2817, 2842, 2898 
MONEY (SEE ALSO WAGE) 


2292 
MONGOLISM (SEE ALSO MENTAL RETARDA- 
TION) 


3287 

MONKEY 
2154, 2464, 2480, 2481, 2487, 2581, 2584, 2595, 
2616, 2621, 2622, 2645, 2648 

MO A 3624 IN 


604, 2624 
MORE (SEE ALSO JOB SATISFACTION) 


MORALITY (SEE ALSO ETHICS) 
2695, 2728, 2801 
MOTHER (SEE ALSO MOTHER-CHILD RELA- 
TIONS, MATERNAL, PARENT) 


2701, 3266. 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONS (SEE ALSO PAR- 
ЫНЫШТ RELATIONS) 


MOTION PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/MO- 
N) 


MOTON PICTURES (SEE FILM) 
MOTION SICKNESS 
MOTIVATION (SEE ALSO DRIVE, FEAR, GOAL, 
INCENTIVE, NEED, REINFORCEMENT) 
2120, 2265, 2272, 2283, 2285, 2417, 2676, 2768, 
2881, 2903, 3067, 3119 
MOTIVATION/LEARNING (SEE MOTIVATION, 
LEARNING) 
MOTOR (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, LEARN- 
ом MUSCLE) 


MOTOR LEARNING (SEE oA rut 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE ALSO COORD! 
NATION, SPORTS) 
2178, 2297, 2298, 2305, 2306, 2597, 3136, 3309, 
MOTOR SKILL (SEE MOTOR PERFORMANCE) 
MOUSE 


2462, 2543, 2557, 2572, 2575, 2577, 2578, 2597 


, MOVEMENT (SEE ALSO MOVEMENT/ 


APPARENT) 


2248, 2964 

MOVEMENT/APPARENT (SEE ALSO AUTO- 
KINETIC ÉFFECT) 

MORE UR ILLUSION 


MURDER (SEE HOMICIDE) 
MUSCLE (SEE ALSO ELECTROMYOGRAPHY) 
2259, 2455, 3160, 3461 


IUSIC 
2235, 2853, 3044, 3198 
NARCISSISM 
ES 101 


m 3437, 3440, 344! 
NEED (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT. NEED, MO- 
тҮ ПОН 


2268, 2881, 2914 
NEED ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVEMENT 
NEED) 


EGRO 
2271, 2751, 2754, 2756, 2757, 2758, 2759, 2764, 
3193 

MORAN, (SEE ALSO INFANCY) 

NERVE (SEE ALSO OPTIC NERVE) 


2461 
NERVOUS SYSTEM/AUTONOMIC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM/CENTRAL 
шко осу 
N 
460, 2466, 2467, 2471, 2518, 2524, 2572, 2971, 


Era 3288 
DN y 


2, 2 
NEUROPHYSIOLOGY (SEE NEUROLOGY) 
М, э. Зу. 2993. 3003, 3008, 3012, 3013 
2 M a d 
, 3054, 3094, 3103, n 3160, M61, 


Hos 36: 3170, 3171, 3213, 324 
b S NEWSPAPER (SEE COMMUNICATION/ 


NOISE E (SEE ALSO AUDITION, SOUND) 
2410 
NONDIRECTIVE THERAPY (SEE PSYCHO- 
THERAPY /CLIENT CENTERED) 
NONE P & NONSENSE SYLLABLES 


NUMBER SEE ALSO MATHEMATICS) 
2308, 2420, 3462. 


NURSING & NURSES (SEE ALSO MEDICINE) - 
3346 


NUTRITION (SEE FOOD) 
NYSTAGMUS (SEE ALSO EYE MOVEMENT) 


OBITUARIES 
20. 


32 
OBSESSION 
3182, 3210, 3245 
OCCUPATION (SEE ALSO PERSONNEL/INDUS- 
TRIAL, WORK, JOB EVALUATION) 
5 


754, 341 
OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
2700, 3419, 3420, 3421, 3423, 3424. 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST (SEE ALSO 
STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK) 
2667, 2712, 3316, 3417, 3422 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 


2764 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
2719 


OLD AGE (SEE GERIATRICS) 
OLFACTION (SEE SMELL) 
OPERANT BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO CONDITION- 
Os ey) 
2621, 2635, 2783 
OPINION 
2734, 2780, 2782, 2791, 2802, 2820, 2835, 2849 
OPTIC NERVE 
OPTICAL ACCOMMODATION (SEE ACCOM- 
MODATION/OPTICAL) 
ORGANIZATION (SEE ALSO BUSINESS, GOV- 
ERNMENT) 
3456, 3457 
ORGANIZATIONS (SEE ALSO AMERICAN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION) 
2045, 2058 
ORIENTATION 
2192, 2218, 2746, 2809, 2814. 
ORIENTING RESPONSE 


, 2561 
OVERLEARNING (SEE LEARNING/OVER) 
OXYGEN (SEE ALSO ANOXIA) 

2493, 2508, 2565 


PAIN 
2247, 2967, 3270 
PAIRED ASSOCIATE LEARNING (SEE LEARN- 
ING/PAIRED ASSOCIATE) 
PAIRED К ОМКАКВОА 
3, 


PALSY (SEE CEREBRAL PALSY) 

PARALYSIS (SEE PHYSICAL HANDICAP, BRAIN. 
DISORDER, CEREBRAL PALSY) 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY (SEE ALSO EXTRASEN- 
SORY PERCEPTION) 

2043, 2044, 2045 

PARENT (SEE ALSO PARENT-CHILD RELA- 

TIONS} 


ae ОУ 2802, 3153, 3191, 3261, 3295, 3317, 

PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS (SEE ALSO 
MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONS) 

2700, 2703, 2704, 2705, 2706, 2716, 3037, 3040, 

3153, 3162, 3268 
TRARKINSON'S DISEASE 

1 

FANENE BEE ALSO PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT) 
PEER RATING (SEE ALSO RATING) 


eB UBC ER НЕЕ ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, 


РО! 

164, 2165, 2167, 2169, 2170, 2205, 2291, 2375, 
2418, 2433, 2457, 2482, 2550, 2660, 2693, 2702; 
2894, 3128, 3416 

PERCEPTION/DEPTH 
2186, 2187, 2197, 2208, 3460 

PERCEPTION/FORM 
2173, 2185, 2190, 2198, 2209, 2217, 2218, 2616, 
2659, 2923 


PERCEPTION/MOTION 
PERCEPTION/SIZE 
2196, 2206, 2212 
BION) LION/SOCIAL (SEE SOCIAL PERCEP- 


PERCEPTION/SPACE 
2249 


PERCEPTION/SPEED 
ОКС ШОМИ E 
2926 


туо (SEE VISUAL PERCEP- 


PERCEPTION/WEIGHT 
PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE (SEE DEFENSE/PER- 
CEPTUAL) 
PERCEPTUAL LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
PERCEPTUAL) 
PERFORMANCE (SEE ALSO PERFORMANCE 
TEST, JOB PERFORMANCE) 
2253, 2254, 2272, 2287, 2288, 2379, 2566, 2722, 
3443, 3449 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


PERFORMANCE TEST 
2120 
PERSEVERATION 
2477 
PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE (SEE ED- 
WARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHED- 
LE) 


ULE) 

PERSONALITY (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
2272, 2650, 2730, 2767, 2789, 2792, 2832, 2856, 
2859, 2861, 2863, 2864, 2865, 2867, 2868, 2882, 
2904, 2905, 2949, 2960, 3091, 3109, 3134, 3146, 
3191, 3278, 3366, 3446 

PERSONALITY CHANGE 
2894, 3439. 

PERSONALITY CORRELATES 
2184, 2573, 2574, 2891, 2909, 2928 

PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS (SEE PERSONALITY 

MEASUREMENT, TEST/PERSONALITY) 

PERSONALITY INVENTORY (SEE INVENTORY, 

PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT) 

PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 
2261, 2887, 2902, 2903, 2917, 2921, 2926, 2939, 
2952 


PERSONALITY TEST (SEE TEST/PERSONALITY) 
PERSONALITY THEORY 


2042 
PERSONALITY TRAIT (SEE ALSO INVENTORY) 
2752, 2890, 2897, 3197 
PERSONALITY/ASSESSMENT 


2907, 2942 
PERSONALITY /CHILDHOOD (SEE CHILD- 
HOOD/PERSONALITY) 
PERSONALITY /DEVELOPMENT 
2857, 2895 
PERSONNEL (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
3409, 3431 


, 34: 
PERSONNEL/INDUSTRIAL. 
3426, 3429, 3447 
PERSONNEL/MILITARY 
3425, 3¢ 


, 3444 
PERSONNEL/PSYCHOLOGICAL 
2060, 2070 


PERSUASION 
2730, 2779 
PHENOMENOLOGY 
2034, 3012 
PHENYLKETONURIA 
3: 
PHILOSOPHY 
2038, 2039, 2040, 2041, 2042 
PHOBIA (SEE ALSO FEAR, ANXIETY) 
3007, 3174. 
PHONEME (SEE PHONETICS, WORD) 
REONEMCS (SEE ALSO SPEECH) 


PHOTIC (SEE LIGHT) 
PHOTOGRAPH ` 
2203, 2284, 2919 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION (SEE EDUCATION/ 
PHYSICAL) 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP (SEE ALSO BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, CHILDHOOD/HANDICAPPED) 
2753, 3248, 3251, 3269, 3271, 3272, 3288 
СИВА 


3 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES (SEE ALSO 
STRESS/PHYSIOLOGICAL) 
7, 3215 


2667, 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2521, 2533, 2968 
PHYSIOLOGY (SEE ALSO ELECTROPHYS- 
IOLOGY) 


2115, 2457, 2459 
PHYSIOLOGY /SENSORY 
26 


25 
PHYSIQUE 
PIAGET, J. 

2055, 2057, 2655, 2873 
PIGEON 


2632, 2633, 2640 
PILOT 


2253, 2254 
PITCH (SEE ALSO AUDITION) 
2234, 2242, 2409 
dM (SEE GLAND, HORMONE, ENDO- 
PK (SEE PARAPSYCHOLOGY) 
PLAY (SEE ALSO RECREATION, SPORTS) 
POISSON DISTR 
I; IBUTION (SEE DISTRIBUT! 
MATHEMATICS) f ERU NON 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
2787, 2792, 2798 
POLITICS* 
2728, 2783 
POLYGRAPH 
3416 
PORTEUS MAZE (SEE MAZE) 


POTENTIAL/EVOKED (SEE ALSO ELE 
TENTIAL Г ELECTRICAL 


2184, 2465, 2482 
POWER/SOCIAL (SEE SOCIAL POWER) 


MI 


PRACTICE 
2273, 2301, 2320, 2373, 2374, 2382, 2428, 3136 
PREDICTION (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT/PRE- 
DICTION OF ACADEMIC) 
2306, 2439, 2448, 3155, 3158, 3234, 3407 
PREFERENCE 
2117, 2284, 2580, 2596, 2635, 2706 
PREGNANCY 
2279, 2944, 2970, 2976 
PREJUDICE (SEE ALSO ATTITUDE) 
2751, 2759, 2761, 2762 
PRENATAL 
2587, 2592, 2976 
PRESTIGE (SEE SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, 
SOCIAL CLASS, STATUS) 
PRISON (SEE ALSO CRIME & CRIMINALS) 
2773, 2810, 3143 


2152, 2286, 3339 
PROBABILITY LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/ 
PROBABILITY) 
PROBLEM SOLVING (SEE ALSO CHOICE BE- 
HAVIOR, DECISION MAKING) 
2422, 2423, 2424, 2425, 2426, 2427, 2428, 2429, 
2430, 2431, 2432, 3351 
PROFILE (SEE SCORE & SCORING) 
PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION (SEE ALSO 
TEACHING MACHINE) 
2113, 3351, 3352, 3353, 3355, 3356 
PROGRAMING 
2093, 2098, 2108, 2109, 2111, 2113, 2116 
PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST 
PROJECTION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE MECHAN- 
ISM) 


3141 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE (SEE ALSO ROR- 
SCHACH TEST, THEMATIC APPERCEPTION) 
2858, 2925, 2930, 2950, 2955, 2959. 
PROPAGANDA (SEE PERSUASION, COMMUNI- 
CATION) 
PROPRIOCEPTION (SEE KINESTHESIS, VES- 
TIBULAR SENSE) 
PROTESTANTISM (SEE RELIGION) 
PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS (SEE PSYCHODI- 
AGNOSIS) 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT (SEE ALSO PATIENT) 
2941, 3070, 3082, 3180, 3181, 3218, 3249 
PSYCHIATRIST 
21 


PSYCHIATRY (SEE ALSO PSYCHOTHERAPY) 
2037, 2053, 2067, 2068, 2074, 2974, 2978, 3018, 
3066, 3067, 3246, 3410 

PSYCHOANALYSIS (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 

INGS) 


2064, 2988, 2997, 3000 

PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 
2258, 2707, 3014, 3086, 3087, 3088, 3089, 3091, 
3092, 3093, 3094, 3095, 3097, 3099, 3100, 3161, 
3216, 3231, 3238 

PSYCHOANALYSIS/THEORY 
2E 2652, 2662, 2771, 2958, 3020, 3090, 3098, 

1 


PSYCHOANALYSIS/THERAPY 
3010, 3042, 3239, 3241 
PSYCHODIAGNOSIS (SEE ALSO DIAGNOSIS) 
2902, 2957, 3070, 3104, 3106, 3188, 3190 
PSYCHODRAMA (SEE ALSO PSYCHOTHER- 
ARY GROUN) 
5. 


TSO RNESIS (PK) (SEE PARAPSYCHOL- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS (SEE TESTS & TEST- 
) 


PSYCHOLOGIST 
2027, 2069 
PSYCHOLOGY 
2031. 2066, 2079. 2080, 2148, 2861 
PSYCHOLOGY ABROAD 
2031, 2065, 2072, 2073, 2074, 2075, 2669, 2725, 
2760, 2917, 2954, 3062, 3336 
PSYCHOMETRICS 
2124 


PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE (SEE MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE) 
PSYCHONEUROSIS (SEE NEUROSIS) 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY (SEE ALSO ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 
ac 2937, 2953, 2956, 2999, 3144, 3176, 3177. 
PSYCHOPATHY (SEE MENTAL DISORDER) 
PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY (SEE ALSO DRUG 
EFFECTS) 
3052 
PSYCHOPHYSICS 
2163 


oranges YSICS/METHOD 
62 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY (SEE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 


Г 


yrii 


PSYCHOSIS & PSYCHOTICS (SEE ALSO MEN- 
TAL DISORDER) 
3022, 3176, 3179, 3183, 3184 
PSYCHOSIS/CHILDREN (SEE CHILDHOOD/ 
PSYCHOSIS IN) 
PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER (SEE ALSO PSY- 
CHOSOMATIC MEDICINE) 
3234, 3235 
PSYCHOTHERAPY (SEE ALSO PSYCHOANALY- 
SIS, MILIEU THERAPY, THERAPY) 
2062, 2084, 2975, 2986, 2987, 2989, 2990, 
2992, 2993, 2994, 2995, 2998, 2999, 3000, 3001, 
3002, 3004, 3005, 3007, 203, 3015, 3017, 
3024, 3025, 3029, 3032, 3035, 3036, 
3055, 3065, 3167, 3228, E 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/CHILDREN 
3028, 3064, 3076, 3273 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/CLIENT CENTERED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/GROUP 
3026, 3038, 3039, 3040, 3041, 3042, 3115, 
3157, 3266 
PSYCHOTHERAPY/RESEARCH IN 
2996, 3006, 3039, 3138. 
PUBLIC OPINION (SEE OPINION) 
PULSE (SEE BLOOD, CARDIOVASCULAR, 
HEART) 
PUNISHMENT (SEE ALSO DISCIPLINE, REIN- 
Ша et ATINE) 
2167, 2333, 3137 
2167, 2333, 3137 


QUESTIONNAIRE (SEE ALSO CHECK LIST, IN- 
VENTORY, SCALE, SURVEY) 


3131, 


RABBIT. 
2473, 2490, 2491, 2512, 2591, 2610 
RACE (SEE ETHNOLOGY) 
RADIATION 
2564, 2566 
RADIO (SEE ORR UN КАДОН МАНУ), 
RANDOMNESS 


RAT. (SEE. ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


2477, 2479, 2483, 2506, 2511, 2513, 2514, 2532, 
2537, 2564, 2568, 2580, 2586, 2587, 2589, 2590, 
2593, 2608, 2643, 2644 

RAT/ACTIVITY 
2592 


RAT/AVOIDANCE IN 
2555, 2556, 2607, 2626, 2627 
ВАТУ КОН IN 
2252, 25 


52, 2500, 2: 
RAT/DISCI IMINATION IN 
2475, 2618, 2620 
RAT/DRUG EFFECTS IN 
2531, 2541, 2544, 2545, 2547, 2551, 
2555, 2556, 2559 
RAT/LEARNING IN 
2329, 2484, 2599, 2600, 2601, 
2625, 2639, 2641 
RAT/MOTIVATION IN 
2486, 2594, 2596, 2636 
RAT/REINFORCEMENT IN 
2488, 2609, 2623, 2628, 2629, 2630, 2631, 
2635, 2637, 2638 
RATING (SEE ALSO PEER RATING, RATING 
SCALE) 
2846, 2887, 3430 
RATING SCALE 
2144 


2553, 2554, 


2605, 2606, 2612, 


2634, 


RAVEN PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST (SEE 
PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST) 
REACTION TIME 
2230, 2237, 2307, 2308, 2309, 2310, 2311, 2312, 
2313, 2314, 2503, 3304 
REACTIVE INHIBITION (SEE INHIBITION/RE- 
ACTIVE) 
READABILITY (SEE DISPLAY, HANDWRITING) 


READING 
2225, 2375, 2376, 2405, 2687, 2871, 3240, 3299, 


3385 
READING DEI ЕНОТ 


REAS ONING (SEE ALSO COGNITION, THINK- 
G) 
2038, 2140, 2421, 2434, 2691, 3224 
RECALL (SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECOGNITION, 
RETENTION) 
2265, 2340, 2342, 2346, 2349, 2357, 2383, 2387, 
2401, 2410, 2411. 2658, 3347 
RECOGNITION (SEE ALSO MEMORY, RECALL, 
RETENTION) 
2190, 2235, 2340, 2346, 2412 
RECREATION 
REFERENCE GROUP (SEE ALSO GROUP) 
REFLECTANCE (SEE ALSO BRIGHTNESS) 
LEX (SEE ALSO CONDITIONED REFLEX) 
REGRESSION 
2104, 3026 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


REHABILITATION (SEE ALSO REHABILITA- 
TION/VOCATIONAL, COUNSELING) 
3245, 3247, 3250, 3251 
REHABILITATION/VOCATIONAL 
3202, 3244, 3248 
REINFORCEMENT (SEE ALSO NEXT HEAD- 
INGS, KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS) 
2389, 2390, 2392, 2395, 2595, 2629, 2636, 2682, 
2683, 2722, 3022, 3114, 3137, 3323 
REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE. 
2334, 2628, 2631, 2633, 2637, 2638, 2640, 3315 
REUS EO ae ME 


2623, 2632 
REINFORCEMENT/LIGHT 
REINFORCEMENT/NEGATIVE (SEE ALSO PUN- 
ISHMENT, DISCIPLINE) 
EER CEMENT КАКПАН 
REINFORCEMENT/SECONDARY 
REINFORCEMENT/VERBAL 


3253 
RELIABILITY 
2097, 2121, 2137, 2903 
RELIGION (SEE ALSO CULTURES) 
2747, 2767, 2984, 2992, 3014, 3021, 3171 
REMINISCENCE 


2413 
REPRESSION (SEE ALSO DEFENSE МЕСНАМ- 
ISM) 


3043 
RESEARCH (SEE ALSO EXPERIMENTATION) 
2030, 2081, 2082, 2089, 2742, 3259, 3324 
саси METHODS 


RESERPINE 


RESPIRATION 
2495, 2533 
RESPONSE (SEE ALSO RESPONSE LATENCY, 
DELAYED REACTION, SET/RESPONSE) 
2168, 2261, 2286, 2318, 2324, 2341, 2380, 2391, 
2911, 2916, 3382 
RESPONSE LATENCY 
RETARDATE (SEE MENTAL RETARDATION) 
RETENTION (SEE ALSO FORGETTING, MEM- 
ORY, RECALL, RECOGNITION) 
2245, 2365, 2397, 2399, 2406, 2413, 2484, 2599, 
2622, 3353, 3354 
S ALSO ELECTRORETINOGRAPHY, 


is tns 2526, 2558 

REVIE! 
bate 3135, 3435 

REWARD (SEE ALSO REINFORCEMENT) 
2167, 2388, 2447, 2630, 2749 

RIGIDITY (SEE ALSO STEREOTYPE) 


2289 
RISK TAKING 
2757 


ROD (SEE RETINA) 
ROLE (SEE ALSO ROLE PLAYING) 
2666, 2715, 2927, 3317, 3416 
ROLE PLAYING 
2665, 2780, 2786, 3370. 
RORSCHACH TEST (SEE ALSO PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUE) 
2429, 2669, 2908, 3134, 3170, 3425 
RORSCHACH TEST/DIAGNOSIS 
2957, 3364 
RORSCHACH TEST/RESPONSES 
2142, 2706, 2752, E 2954, 2960, 2962, 2964, 


2966 
ROTARY PURSUIT (SEE ALSO TRACKING) 


2299, 2304. 
RUNNING (SEE ALSO ACTIVITY, MOTOR PER- 
FORMANCE, SPORTS) 


2634 i 

RURAL (SEE ALSO COMMUNITY, FARMING, 
URBAN) 

RUSSIA (SEE USSR) 


SAFETY (SEE ALSO DRIVING) 
2829, 3426, 466, 3467. 
SALARY (SEE 
SALT (SEE SODIUM CHLORIDE) 
SE m 
SCALE GEL А150 
SCALE. 
2118, 2128, 2835. 3100, 3155 
SCALING (SEE ALSO MEASUREMENT) 
2091, 2094, 2117. 2784, 2787 
SCHEDULE (SEE ALSO EDWARDS PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE SCHEDULE) 


SCHIZOPHRENIA (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 


3048, 3049, 3179. 3186, 3187, 3188, 3190, 
or 3192, 3193, 3194, 216, 3199, 3200; 3201, 


2. 3203, 3205, 3206. 3210, 3211, 
$a 3214, 3216. 3217, E . 3224, 3242, 


3291, 3325 


INVENTORY, RATING 


vii 


SCHIZOPHRENIA /CHILDHOOD 

3185, 3204, 3208, 3215, 3219, 3220, 3226, 3230 
SCHIZOPHRENIA/CHRONIC 

3227, 3228, 3229 
На, е ANO 

195, 3. 
SCHIZOPHRENIA/PROCESS-REACTIVE 
SCHIZOPHRENIA/TREATMENT 

3050, 3057, 3189, 3195, 3198, 3206, 3218, 3221, 
SCHOOL (SEE ALSO ACHIEVEMENT, CLASS- 

ROOM, COLLEGE, EDUCATION) 


3345, 3401 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT (SEE ACHIEVEMENT/ 
ACADEMIC) 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
3367, 3368, 3371 
SPARE ADMINISTRATION 


3410. 
Rod LEARNING 
31 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 


e. 3173, 3348, 3349, 3357, 3370, 3391, 3393, 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

2066, 2670, 3359, 3375 
SCIENCE 

2078 
SCORE & SCORING 

2088, 2111, 2137, 2300, 2945, 2947, 2961, 2962, 


2966 
SECURITY (SEE ALSO INSECURITY) 
SEGREGATION (SEE INTEGRATION) 
SEIZURE (SEE ALSO AUDIOGENIC SEIZURE, 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK, EPILEPSY) 
SELECTION (SEE ALSO ADMISSION, AP- 
PRAISAL) 
3426, 3428, 3432. 
SELF (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS) 
89, 3201 


22! 
SELF-CONCEPT 

2036, 2889, 2918, 3152, 3408, 3412, 3420 
SELF-EVALUATION 

2119, 2866, 2940 
SELF-IMAGE 
SELF-PERCEPTION 
SELF-STIMULATION 


2329 

SELLING (SEE ADVERTISING, CONSUMER BE- 
HAVIOR, BUSINESS) 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 

2103, 2755, 2930, 2943 

SEMANTICS (SEE ALSO MEANING, MEANING- 
FÜLNESS) 

SENILITY (SEE GERIATRICS) 

SENSITIVITY 


2967 
SENSORY DEPRIVATION (SEE DEPRIVATION/ 
SENSORY) 
SENSORY PROCESSES (SEE ALSO PHYSIOL- 
OGY /SENSORY) 


2501 

SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 
2139 

SEPARATION EXPERIENCE 
2648 


SERIAL LEARNING (SEE LEARNING/SERIAL) 
SET (SEE ALSO EXPECTATION) 
2274, 2296, 2315. 
SET/LEARNING (SEE LEARNING SET) 
SET/RESPONSE 
2169, 2377, 2934 
SEX (SEE ALSO MATING BEHAVIOR) 
2768, 2770, 2776, 2874 
SEX DIFFERENCES 
2191, 2450, 2925, 3117 
SEX ROLE (SEE ALSO MASCULINITY, FEMI- 
NINITY) 


3296 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR (SEE ALSO MATING BE- 
HAVIOR), 
2769, 2772, 2777, 2982 
SEXUAL DEVIATION (SEE 
UALITY) 
SEXUALITY 


2775 
SHOCK THERAPY (SEE PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
TREATMENT) 
SHOCK & SHOCK INTENSITY (SEE ALSO 
ELECTROCONVULSIVE SHOCK) 
2333, 2618, 2624, 2627, 3226, 3230. 
SHOCK/ELECTROCONVULSIVE (SEE ELEC- 
TROCONVULSIVE SHOCK) 
SIBLING 
3264 


ALSO. HOMOSEX- 


SIGNAL 
2204, 3459 
SIMILARITY 
2319, 2808 
SEN 


size SGONSTANCY (SEE CONSTANCY) 


SIZE PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/SIZE) 
SKIN (SEE ALSO CUTANEOUS SENSITIVITY, 
PAIN, TACTUAL, TEMPERATURE) 
2333, 2525, 2527 
SLEEP (SEE ALSO DREAMING, SLEEP DEPRI- 
VATION) 
2223, 2253, 2254, 2256, 2257, 2259, 2467, 2493, 
2498, 2506, 2507, 2511, 2546, 2549, 2822. 3178, 
3238 


SLEEP DEPRIVATION 
2252, 2490, 2500, 2510 
ELL 
2155, 2243 
SMOKING 
2180, 2786, 2981 
SOCIAL 


2266, 2703, 2710, 2723, 2732, 2733, 2735, 2784, 
2785, 2808, 2829, 3199, 3415, 3442 
SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE (SEE ALSO SOCIAL DE- 
SIRABILITY, SOCIOMETRIC STATUS) 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT (SEE ADJUSTMENT/ 
PERSONAL & SOCIAL) 
SOCIAL APPROVAL (SEE SOCIAL ACCEPT- 
ICE) 


A 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR/ANIMAL 
2554, 2583, 2643, 2646, 2647 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR/HUMAN 
2724, 2818, 3305 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 
3071, 3258, 3268. 
ROSO CHANGE 
3072 
SOCIAL CLASS (SEE ALSO SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS) 
2081, 2763, 2765, 2766, 2801, 2870 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY (SEE ALSO SOCIAL AC- 
CEPTANCE, ACQUIESCENCE) 
ae 2389, 2723, 2732, 2733, 2896, 2899, 2934, 
8 


SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE (SEE ALSO ED- 
M r PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHED- 


2913 
SOCIAL FACTOR 
2372, 2731, 3176 
SOCIAL INTERACTION 
2645, 2663, 2722 
SOCIAL PERCEPTION 
2696, 2905, 2929 
SOCIAL POWER 
2830, 3305 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 
2985, 


SAE PSYCHOLOGY 
š КОЧАР SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE (SEE ALSO SOCIAL CLASS, 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS) 


2326, 2766, 2834, 3072 k 
ROCIADIZATION 
1 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SEE ALSO SOCIAL 
CLASS, SOCIAL STRUCTURE) 
2738, 2756, 2763, 2764. 2765, 3152, 3350, 3417 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS (SEE ALSO SOCIAL. 
REED ANGE. SOCIAL DESIRABILITY) 


SOCIOMETRY 
2740. 
SODIUM CHLORIDE 
2532, 2547 
SORTING (SEE CATEGORICAL BEHAVIOR) 
SUE (SEE ALSO AUDITION, LOUDNESS, 
) 


2240, 2311, 2393, 2438. 
POUND, LOCALIZATION 


SPACE FLIGHT 
2250 


SPACE ORIENTATION (SEE ORIENTATION) 
SPACE PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION, SPACE) 
E EDUCATION (SEE EDUCATI N/SPE- 


SPECIES (SEE ANIMALS) 
SPEECH (SEE ALSO NEXT HEADINGS, VOICE, 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR) 

2264, 2269, 2302, 2303, 2399, 3089, 3110, 3284 
SPEECH ARTICULATION (SEE ARTICULATION) 
SPEECH INTELLIGIBILITY. (SEE ALSO SPEECH 

PERCEPTION) 

2238 


СН PERCEPTION (SEE ALSO SPEECH IN- 

LIGIBILITY) 

2789, 3194 

SPEECH THERAPY 

SPEECH/DEFECTIVE (SEE ALSO SPEECH. THER- 
APY, STUTTERING) 

3160, 3185, 3282, 3283 

ED 


SPEI 
2382 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


SPEED PERCEPTION (SEE PERCEPTION/SPEED) | 


SPIRAL AFTEREFFECT (SEE AFTEREFFECT/ 
SPIRAL) 
SPORTS (SEE ALSO PLAY, RECREATION) 
2949, 3237 
STAMMERING (SEE STUTTERING) 
STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Beginning with this issue, a cross-reference from one 
abstract to another will designate the volume and issue 
of PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACIS in which the 
referenced abstract appears, as well as its author. The 
abstract can be located by referring to the author index 
accompanying the designated volume and issue. 


GENERAL 


3469. Arsenian, John. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) 
Toward prevention of mental illness in the United States. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 320-325. 
—Mental illness is discussed in terms of each person’s 
unique threshold for disorganization, depending on 
heredity and cumulative environmental contingencies. 
An attempt is made to specify the major sources of 
burdensome tension. Conflicts, confusions, and losses 
are viewed as the major sources of increments in 
tension, leading to possible overloading. The general 
areas in which remedial supports can be developed are 
outlined, with a few specific recommendations and 
proposals.—Journal abstract. 

3470. Chabert, Fransis, & Douriez, Monique. (Facul- 
té Lettres & Sci. Humaines d'Aix-en-Provence, 
France) Examen psychologique ou examen en psychol- 
ogie clinique?: 1. Propositions de départ inspirées par un 
expérience de consultation. [Psychological examination 
or examination in clinical psychology?: 1. Proposal 
inspired by consultation experience.] Cahiers de Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 165-171.—Experimental, social, 
and clinical psychology are discussed with regard to 
their procedures and techniques for studying behavior. 
Examples illustrate that significant information may, be 
lost when an experimental заррае is used in isolation 
from the establishment of a c inical relationship.—J. С. 
Moore. Ë 

3471. Herbst, P. G. (Inst. Industrial Social Res., 
Trondheim, Norway) Problems of theory and method in 
the integration of the behavioural sciences. Human 
Relations, 1965, 18(4), 351-359.—Relevant aspects 
stressed were: (1) monism can be either physical (all 
events are material phenomena) or psychical (all events 
are mental phenomena), but adoption of 1 alternative 
deprives the other of its reality status; (2) every event 
can be analyzed with respect to its role in a network of 
physical, psychological, sociological, economic, etc. 
relationships. Implications of the latter integrational 
schema for family studies are discussed.—W. W. 


S. L. Prinzipien und Wege der 
Entwicklung der Psychologie. [Principles and means of 
developing psychology.] E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1965. 302 p. MDN 24.50. 


— Claims that only ism 1 › 
the interaction between thinking and subject matter 1n а 


scientific and historical way. 


3473. Rubinstein, S. L. Sein und Bewusstsein. [Being 
and consciousness.] E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1965. 310 p. MDN 22.50. 
— Psychology is approached through the relationship of 
matter and consciousness. 

3474. Stachnik, Thomas J., & Ulrich, Roger. (Illi- 
nois Wesleyan U.) Psychiatric diagnoses: Some cracks 
in the crystal ball. Psychological Reponts, 1965, 17(3), 
989-990.—Psychological evaluations of Barry Gold- 
water, made by psychiatrists during the 1964 presi- 
dential campaign in response to a questionnaire, are 
summarized and commented upon.—Journal abstract. 


OBITUARIES 


3475, ————. Boris Mikhailovich Teplov. Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 4-6.—An obituary of В. M. 
Teplov, an outstanding Soviet psychologist, who died 
on September 28, 1965. Teplov was very active, and had 
published extensively, in the area of visual perception, 
especially as it applies to military camouflage. He also 
contributed to the psychology of music and was the 
author of a well known and much translated high 
school text in psychology. For the past 15 yr. he had 
concentrated on personality, psychology and formula- 
tion of a theory of psychological types based on 
Pavlov's pioneering work.—L. Zusne. 

3476. ————. Obituary: Kenneth Ronald Lambert 
Hall (1917-1965). Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 356. 
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1965, 15(3), 209-213. 


3477. ————. 
de Psychologie Appliquée, 
— Portrait, resume, and 81 item bibliography.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

3478. Abraham, Hilda C., & Freud, Ernst L. 
(Eds.) The letters of Sigmund Freud and Karl Abraham, 
1907-1926. NYC: Basic Books, 1966. xvii, 406 p. $7.50. 

3479. Alexander, Franz; Eisenstein, Samuel, & 
Grotjahn, Martin. (Eds.) Psychoanalytic pioneers. 
NYC: Basic Books, 1966. xvii, 616 p. $15.00. 

3480. Gavrilov, О. A. (All-Union Inst. for Study of 
Causes of Crime & Crime Prevention, Moscow, 
USSR) O problemakh sovetskoi sudebnoi psikhologii. 
[Problems of Soviet legal psychology.) Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1965, No. 6, 136-147.—Soviet legal psychol- 
ogy flourished in the 1920s and 1930s, but was 
practically nonexistent during Stalin’s era, and has 
regained some interest only recently. Areas of legal 
psychology and associated problems and research are 
outlined.—L. Zusne. 

3481. Petrov, I. I. (Inst. Psychol., Kiev, USSR) Ne- 
kotorye tendetsii razvitiya voenno-psikhologicheskor 
mysli v dorevolutsionnoi Rossii. [Some trends in the 
development of military psychology in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 
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148-159.—A historical review of military psychology as 
viewed by Russia's great military leaders such as Peter - 
the Great, Rumyantsev, Suvorov, Kutuzov, and 
Dragomirov, and development of more specific 
military-psychological thought during the latter part of 
the 19th century and throughout the Russo-Japanese 
war.—L. Zusne. 

3482. Shein, A. A. (Komi State Pedagogical Inst., 
Syktyvkar, USSR), Rannie psikhologicheskie issledovan- 
iya L. S. Vygotskogo. [L. S. Vygotskii's early psycho- 
logical investigations.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 
7-15.—А historical review of Vygotsky's contributions 
to Soviet psychology in the early 1920s.—L. Zusne. 

xis 


PHILOSOPHY 


3483. Cohen, Robert S., & Wartofsky, Marx 
W. (Eds.) Boston studies in the philosophy of science: 
Il. In honor of Philipp Frank. NYC: Humanities Press, 
1966. xxxiv, 475 p. $9.75.—Proceedings of the Boston 
Colloquium for the Philosophy of Science, 1962-1964. 

3484. Kelly, William L. Contemporary psychology 
and philosophy: Viewpoint of a New-scholastic. New 

- Scholasticism, 1965, 39(4), 421-450.—A methodology 
E hat recognizes different levels of knowledge of man is 

presented to help bridge the chasm between psychology 

- and philosophy. “Though rooted in an appreciation of 
a general neoscholastic conception of man as well as in 
certain concepts of the Second School of Leipzig, it is 
by no means a closed system." —F. T. Severin. 
3485. Wisdom, John. Paradox and discovery. NYC: 
Philosophical Library, 1965. 166 p. $7.50. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


3486. Dobbs, H. A. Time and extrasensory percep- 
tion. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1965, 54(197), 249-361. 

3487. Edmunds, Simeon, & Jolliffe, David. A GESP 
experiment with four hypnotized subjects. Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 1965, 43(726), 192- 
194,—4 female Ss had previously been hypnotized in 20 
sessions each during 2 mo. preceding the experiment. 
Speed was especially noticeable in the Ss during the 
hypnotic trance. However, both the "awake" and 
hypnotized results of the experiment were disappoint- 
ing, since only common chance expectations were 
found. It is felt that hypnotism is of no special aid in 
determining ESP abilities.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

3488. Green, C. E. The effect of birth order and 
family size on extra-sensory perception. Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 1965, 43(726), 181-191. 

—ESP is still a controversial subject. In this experiment, 
testing was done on 756 entries of readers of the Queen 
Magazine, and 5374 readers of the Daily Mirror. It was 
found that the 1st-born, in general, show signs of ESP 
ability, but if the Ist-born is also the only child, the 
results are negative. There was a lack of correlation 
between ESP and age (ages were 24-65 yrs. and over). 
In general, females tended to show greater ESP ability 
than males. However, results do not definitely indicate 
ESP abilities, and even though later experimentation 
may also show relationship between ESP and birth 
order, the actual nature of both may vary con- 
siderably.—O. I. Jacobsen. 1 
3489. Lambert, G. W. Studies in the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Verrall: III. Some dwellers on Derwent. 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 1965, 
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43(726), 169-180.—The automatic writing of Mrs. 
Verrall is examined and interpretations are given as to 
meanings, places, people and events. At times meanings 
are quite hidden and explanations are needed. It is 
believed that automatists have abilities to tap memories 
of the dead and living through their subconscious, and 
this also indicates some telepathic ability. Considerable 
attention has been given to Mrs. Verrall's writings by 
others also.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3490. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) Neobehavior- 
ism and Piaget's views on thought and symbolic func- 
tioning. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 1029-1032. 
—Analysis of Piaget's views on the nature and develop- 
ment of symbolic functioning fails to support their 
alleged affinity to neobehavioristic concepts of meaning. 
Piaget's action theory of thought, however, does in- 
congruously have much in common with recent neo- 
behavioristic formulations of relational thinking.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3491. Goodwin, George D. (Boston U., Graduate 
Sch.) William James's concept of the self in the light of 
selected contemporary personality theories. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2859-2860. 

3492. Metzger, W. (U. Munster, Germany) Über 
die Notwendigkeit kybernetischer Vorstellungen in der 
Theorie des Verhaltens. [Cybernetic necessities in a 
theory of behavior.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 
171(Suppl.), 336-342.—An attempt to show that from 
the standpoint of critical realism the phenomenal or 
conscious world can be considered as the central part of 
a peculiar servo-mechanism, by which the organism is 
continuously steering towards needs and away from 
aversions. “Polarization” between the phenomenal 
“ego” and the objective complement of the actual drive 
is assumed in order to account for object changes and 
need interaction. Consequences are discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

3493. Roshal’, B. M. Ob osnovnykh ponyatii tipologii 
v fiziologii i psikhologii. [Basic concepts oL typology in 
physiology and psychology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 6, 170-173.— Discusses problems associated with 
the exact definitions of Pavlovian typological concepts, 
and attempts to differentiate between and redefine such 
concepts as type of nervous system, inborn type and 
phenotype of higher nervous activity, inborn behavioral 
type and behavioral phenotype, temperament, and 
character.—L. Zusne. : 

3494. Rubenstein, S. L. Das Denken und die Wege 
seiner Erforschung. [Ways to study the thinking proc- 
ess.] E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, 1965. 146 p. МОМ 5.40.—An analysis based 
on the principle of determinism. 

3495. Shulman, Bernard H. A comparison of 
Allport's and the Adlerian concepts of life style: Contri- 
butions to a psychology of the self. Individual Psychol- 
ogist, 1965, 3(1), 14-21.—Adler's “іе style" and 
Allport's "proprium" are compared with regard to 
aspects of bodily sense, self-identity, ego-enhancement, 
ego-extension, rational agent, self-image, propriate 
striving, and the knower.—A. К. Howard. 

3496. Singer, Jerome E., Brush, Claudia A., & 
Lublin, Shirley C. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 
aspects of deindividuation: Identification and conformity. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 
356-378.—2 very complex and detailed experiments 
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explored the subjective state wherein self-consciousness 
is lessened to the extent that restraints against un- 
desirable behavior are effectively removed. Results were 
mixed and generally indicate both support and non- 
support for the hypotheses. Modifications of both the 
deindividuation concept and the conformity concept are 
suggested.—G. E. Rowland. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


3497. Berlin, Irving М. (U. Washington Sch. 
Med.) Training in community psychiatry: Its relation to 
clinical psychiatry. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1965, 1(4), 357-360.—The community psychiatry train- 
ing programs have begun to train psychiatrists who are 
not given much basic clinical psychiatry training. It is 
thus easier to dehumanize people and see them as a 
mass to be manipulated. Clinical training, with con- 
tinued clinical work, not only sensitizes one to trans- 
ference and countertransference problems of individuals 
and group psychotherapeutic work, but it also keeps 
one focused on the individual human being and his 
needs and reactions to programs and process.—Journal 
abstract. 

3498. Cobb, Sidney, & French, John R., Jr. (Inst. 
Social Res., U. Michigan) Birth order among medical 
students. JAMA, 1966, 195(4), 312-313.—Study of 192 
male medical students indicates that oldest sons are 
unduly frequent and youngest sons unduly infrequent. 
The relative advantage of oldest over youngest son 
increases with number of siblings and is particularly 
striking for the families in which the father’s occupation 
is low in the socioeconomic scale relative to his 
education.—Journal summary. 

3499, Howard, Alvin R., & Correll, Paul T. (VA 
Hosp., Chillicothe, О.) Evaluating psychological interns. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 78-80. 
—Forced-choice responses to а Behavioral Incidents 
Questionnaire by 283 clinical and counseling psycholo- 
gists in both universities and field centers with APA- 
approved training programs indicate wide, differences 
with regard to the evel at which various intern 
behaviors are acceptable. Neither agencies nor uni- 
versities consistently apply more lenient standards. It is 
time to confront the issue of intern evaluation with the 
view of making standards more uniformly meaningful. 
—Journal abstract. i к 

3500. Miner, John B. Psychologists in marketing 
education. Journal of Marketing, 1966, 30(1), 7-9. 
—Suggests that specialized doctoral programs be estab- 
lished within schools of business suitable to the produc- 
tion of graduates who can qualify for certification as 
professional psychologists.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3501. Papanek, Helene. Comparative goals of 
psychoanalytic training. Individual Psychologist, 1965, 
3(1), 10-13.—Goals and training methods of psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy at the Alfred Adler Institute are 
cited briefly.—4. R. Howard. 5 

3502. Rubenstein, Ben, & Levitt, Morton. (Wayne 
State U. Sch. Med.) An approach to humanism in a 
medical setting: The preceptor program at the Wayne 
State University School of Medicine. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 153-159.—Describes an 
effort to influence the thoughts, feelings, and behavior 
of groups of medical students by providing special 
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experiences which, it is hoped, will provide antigens for 
the “dehumanizing influences that are found in tradi- 
tional medical education.” —Journal abstract. аа 

3503. Sheeley, William F. (Arizona State Hosp., 
Phoenix) Sex and the practicing physician. JAMA, 
1966, 195(3), 195-196.—To meet the need for broader 
and deeper sex education in medical practice, medical 
schools and training hospitals should devote sufficient 
attention to the subject to give the physician entering 
medical practice the confidence of sound knowledge and 
the poise of professional objectivity.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3504. Werkman, Sidney L. The role of psychiatry in 
medical education. Boston, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 
1966. xvi, 187 p. $4.75. vis 

3505. Woody, Robert Н. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Teaching hypnosis with video tapes. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 8(2, 111-112. 
—Emphasizes the contributions that video tape record- 
ings can make in teaching principles and techniques of 
hypnosis.—M. V. Kline. ; 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


3506. Dickel, Herman A. The physician. and the 
clinical psychologist: А comparison of their ation and 
their interrelationship. /А МА, 1966, 195(5), 365-370. 

3507. Stewart, Horace, & Harsch, Henry. (Milledge- 
ville State Hosp., Ga.) The psychologist as a ward 
administrator: Current status. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 108-111.—A mail survey of 
186 institutions revealed that the psychologist functions 
as ward administrator in 23% of the institutions polled 
and in an equal number of State and VA hospitals. 
More than % of the psychologists indicated definite 
reservations about this role. The psychologist seems to 
be assuming a more important position in the treatment 
team.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3508. Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Contemporary 
Soviet psychology. Transactions of the New York Acade- 
my of Sciences, 1965, 27(4), 422-438.— Educational, 
medical and engineering psychology are the most vital 
fields. Many efforts are rediscoveries of data previously 
known before the 1936 repression of psychology. (70 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

3509. Congress of the Society for Psychology of the 
German Democratic Republic. Psychologie als gesell- 
schaftliche produktivkraft. [Psychology as a productive 
force in society.] E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher Verlag 
der Wissenschaften, 1965. 470 p. MDN 13.80.—An 
intensive review of the state of psychology in East 
Germany, as to research and others fields, 

3510. David, Henry P. (Ed.) (American Inst. Res., 
Washington, D.C.) International trends in mental 
health. NYC: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xv, 366 p. $15.00. 
— Part of McGraw-Hill Series in International Develop- 
ment. 

3511. Hiebsch, H. Sozialpsychologie im Sozialismus. 
[Social psychology in socialism.] E. Berlin, Germany: 
Deutscher» Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1965. 180 p. 
MDN 6. 

3512. Malleson, Nicolas. (U. London, England) A 
handbook on British student health services. London, 
England: Pitman Medical Pub. Co., 1966. 91 p. 


12/6(paper). 
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3513. National Institute of Psychology. (Р.О. Box 
741, Tehran, Iran) Annual report 1964. Tehran, Iran: 
NIP. 38 p. (paper).—1964 marked the completion of the 
Institute's 12th yr. of professional activities. “While the 
demand for opinion surveys and marketing research 
increased considerably as compared with previous 
years, testing and personnel selection programs. . . con- 
stituted the bulk of the Institute's activities ....”” 

3514. Podlesnaya, A. I. O rabote Leningradskogo 
farmakologicheskogo obshchestva i Sektsii farmakologii 
Leningradskogo obshchestva fiziologov, biokhimikov i 
farmakologov im. I. M. Sechenova. [On the work of the 
Leningrad Pharmacological Society and the Section of 
Pharmacology of the Sechenov Leningrad Society of 
Physiologists, Biochemists, and Pharmacologists.] 
Рага i Toksikologiya, 1965, 28(5), 632-633. 
—Summaries of papers read at a January, 1965, 
conference on the neural and behavioral aspects of 
various pharmacological substances.—/. D. London. 

3515. Reuchlin, Maurice. Psychologie concréte et 
psychologie abstraite. [Concrete and abstract psychol- 
ogy.] Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 10(4), 289-308. 
— Presidential Address, Société Française de Psy- 
chologie, May 8, 1965.—C. J. Adkins. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


3516. Banerjee, J. C. (Calcutta U., India) Funda- 
mentals of modern psychology: 1. NYC: Taplinger Co., 
1966. xxx, 317 p. $7.50. 

3517. Craik, Kenneth J. The nature of psychology: A 
selection of papers, essays, and other writings. Ed. 
Stephen L. Sherwood. NYC: Cambridge U. Press, 1966. 
xx, 184 p. $6.00. 

3518. Reeves, Joan W. Thinking about thinking. 
NYC: George Braziller, Inc., 1966. 333 p. $6.95. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


3519. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXIII. Psycho- 
logical Index No. 19, 1912. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 787-790. 

3520. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXIV. Psychologi- 
cal Index No. 20, 1913. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 823-826. 

3521. Smith, B. Babington. (Oxford U., Eng- 
land) Laboratory experience in psychology: A first 
term's work. Long Island City, N.Y.: Pergamon Press, 
1965. xvi, 240 p. $4.50(paper). 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


3522. Crawford, Paul L. (Ohio U.) Comparison of 
two attitude scaling methods. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 681-682.—Paired-comparison and equal- 
appearing methods of scaling attitude statements 
toward teaching were compared empirically, utilizing 3 
groups of judges. The 2 methods appear to be compara- 
ble when expert judges are used, but the data raise some 
questions regarding use of students as judges in this 
type of study. Choice of the method of attitude scale 
construction may be based on economical factors, such 
as time and number of judges available.—Journal 


abstract. 
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MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


3523. Kümmerer, W. (German Acad. Sci, Ber- 
lin) Uber die Existenz von kybernetischen Teilsystemen. 
[On the existence of part systems in autonomous 
sequential systems.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 
171(Suppl.), 286-295.—4A description of autonomous 
(i.e. input-free) sequential systems and input-system is 
given on the basis of sets and their mappings. The 
definitions of part systems and their couplings are 
introduced, vs a chosen input-system is regarded as 
part system of a given autonomous system. А com- 
pleting input-system is constructed in such a manner 
that a coupling of the 2 input-systems is isomorphic to 
the autonomous system. The above condition concerns 
the cycles in the systems and has few restrictions.—F. 
Wesley. 

3524. Klix, F. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Germany) Die 
Modellierung von Zuordnungsleistungen bei begriffsühn- 
lichen Objektklassen. [The modelling of concept- 
analogous classifications.] Zeitschrift ‘fir Psychologie, 
1965, 171(Suppl.), 9-36.—A model is derived, simula- 
ting the acquisition of concept-like structures and the 
attachment of stimulus configurations to class features 
established in memory. The model maps abstraction 
efficiencies as well as effective memory traces. Through 
the use of tensor calculus configurational properties and 
memory, features can be described and a new definition 
of similarity can be given which facilitates the attach- 
ment between configurational and memory properties. 
The pice of abstraction is simulated together with 
the phenomenon of reversable classifications, in spite of 
object likeness. Trials are planned to check derived 
кши. A discrete “channel with memory" is 
used for explaining the most efficient trace properties 
recognizable in concept identification.—F. Wesley. 

3525. Lomov, B. F. (Zhdanov U., Leningrad, 
USSR) Zur psychologischen Struktur des Informations- 
aufnahmeprozesses durch den Menschen. [The psycho- 
logical structure of information intake in humans.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 296-305. 
—An investigation of the structure ud dynamics of 
information input and interpretation. Speed and relia- 
bility variables of signal diflerentiation were examined 
with the use of multidimensional signals. Optimal 
conditions were found when the relation between the 
number of signals and objects was equal to 1.—F. 
Wesley. 

3526. Marshall, Clifford W. (Polytechnic Inst. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Probabilistic models in the theory of 
combat. Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1965, 27(5), 477-487.—An operations researc! 
mathematical treatment of the theory of combat.—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

3527. Mashhour, Madjid. (U. Stockholm, Swe- 
den) Note on the validity of the power law. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 220-224.—On the 
basis of previous experimental findings, it is argued that 
the power law is not based on a true (subjective) ratio 
scale, but on a quasi-ratio scale. Hence, and in spite of 
the results of the cross-modality matching, the validity 
of the power law, as well as the validity of models and 
equations in which a subjective scale is involved, is 
doubted. It is further indicated that the validity of 
Brown’s law can, under special conditions, be tested by 
the relation between subjective variables of velocity, 
length and time. Finally, the relation between the power 
pri and Luce's theorem is discussed briefly.—Journal 
abstract. 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


3528. Nahinsky, I. D. (U. Missouri) Analysis of 
variance of intraindividual Q sort patterns. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 34-39.—A theoretical 
statistical model, which includes an imaginary Q sort 
numerical example.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3529. Naylor, James C., & Wherry, Robert J. (Ohio 
State U.) The use of simulated stimuli and the “JAN” 
technique to capture and cluster the policies of raters. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 
969-986.—50 Air Force supervisors rated 250 airmen 
on 23 different traits using a 9 point scale. A factor 
matrix was established through the consensus of 5 
“experts” using the JAN (judgment analysis) tech- 
nique.— W. Coleman. 

3530. Pask, G. (System Res., Richmond Surrey, 
England) Eigenschaften eines kybernetischen senso- 
motorischen Lernmodells bei adaptiver Steurung der 
Experimentalsituation. [Er operne of a cybernetic 
sensory-motor learning model with adaptive steering in 
the experimental situation.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 
1965, 171(Suppl.), 158-195.—Human Ss were taught by 
an adaptive machine, acting as an instructor while 
simplifying the problems posed by the stimuli as a 
function of S's performance. Results support the 
hypothesis that the learning rate for simple skills is 
maximized at the maximum stable information load. 
The hypothesis that acquisition involving interference is 
partially due to the interaction of several simple skills 
between which there is also a positive transfer. A 
computer programed learning model is described in 
which learning is conceived of as the embodiment of 
codes for the problem solving algorithms that specify 
how a skill should be performed.—F. Wesley. 

3531. Raju, Nambury S., & Guttman, Isaiah. A new 
working formula for the split-half reliability model. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 
963-967.—A new formula is presented as an alternate 
way of estimating split-hall. reliability. Reliability 
estimates from this formula will tend to fall below 
Spearman-Brown estimates but above Flanagan type 
formulas.—W. Coleman. 

3532. Regan, Mary C. (U. California, Davis) De- 
velopment and classification of models for multivariate 
analysis. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(4), 997-1010.—The development of multi- 
variate modes of analysis is briefly reviewed. The 
models are then classified into component and factor- 
type groupings. Data from a study of decision-making 
were subjected to several of the multivariate methods. 
The canonical form as developed by Rao appears to 
produce the most precise and meaningful factors.— W. 
Coleman. 

3533. Steinbuch, K. (Technical High School, Karls- 
ruhe, Germany) Bedingte Reflexes and Lernmatrizen. 
[Conditioned reflexes and learning matrices.] Zeitschrift. 
für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 129-157.—Systems 
are described demonstrating externally the same 
changes of functioning as are observed in conditioned 
reflexes. They are based оп the “conditioned connec- 
tion" formed between signal paths carrying certain 
signals coinciding in time. They can be arranged in a 
matrix structure where connecting signal paths are 
conceived of as rows and columns of the matrix. In a 
“learning matrix" column signals can be explained as 
being characteristic of a given situation, the rows 
characteristic of meaning. The “autonomous learning 
matrix dipole” possesses the self-organizing feature of 
adapting itself to certain environmental conditions, and 
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therefore may be used as a basic element for more 
complicated learning systems.—F. Wesley. 

3534. Stolurow, L. М. (U. Illinois) Untersuchungen 
zur kybernetischen Modellierung yon Lehr- und Lern- 
programmen. [A model and cybernetic system for 
research on the teaching-learning process.] Zeitschrift 
für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 247-274.—Basic 
elements differentiating between stimulus, response and 
stimulus-response learning are described and related to 
teaching machines. The learning-teaching process is 
considered as a cybernetic man-machine system ac- 
commodating individual differences. The Socrates 
design and the characteristics of idiomorphic program- 
me are indicated, taking into account individual 
differences of the learner.—F. Wesley. 

3535. Tack, W. Н. (U. Hamburg, Germany) Mög- 
lichkeiten der Anwendung von Lernmodellen auf Fragen 
der Begriffsbildung. [The applicability of learning 
models for concept formation problems.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 219-231.—Some ideas 
about the interpretation of aspect sets as a formal 
representation of stimuli are described. A language 
containing "aspects," a finite number of independent 
attributes, is hypothesized. A stimulus object can be 
described by a conjunction of every aspect or its 
negation. These and other assumptions lead to a system 
of derivations dealing with independently varying attri- 
butes or concepts with conjunctions, disjunctions, and 
negations of attributes, etc.—F. Wesley. 

3536. Timpe, K. P. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Einige Probleme der systemtheoretischen Analyse 
sensomotorischer Lernvorginge. [Problems of analysis of 
a theoretical system of sensory-motor learning proc- 
esses.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 
400-409.—Tracking experiments served to demonstrate 
certain difficulties in the mathematical treatment of 
learning processes. Learning, prediction, and inherited 
coordination each belong to an interwoven system, 
Results suggested an adaptive model for which equa- 
tions are described. Related physiological problems are 
discussed.—F. Wesley. 

3537. Vastenhouw, J. Een schaal-beoordelings-theo- 
rie. [A response-scale theory.] Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1965, 20(10), 
603-622.—Statement of a new theory, descriptive of the 
judging-process of stimuli by means of a res onse-scale, 
which is defined as a 1-dimensional bounde continuum 
of possible responses with indicated bounds. Alternative 
models were studied and tested.—R. Piret. 

3538. Walker, Crayton C. (U. Illinois) A study of a 
family of complex systems: An approach to the investi- 

ation of organisms’ behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2863. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


3539. Horowitz, C. Morris. (City U. New York) 
Basic statistics as applied to the social sciences and 
business. NYC: Faculty Press, 1966. viii, 132 p. $4.95 
(аре) ы ал кли. ) 

3540. MacKinnon, William J. (U. Arizona) А short 
table for both the sign test and estimation of the median 
for sample sizes to 1,000. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(3), 927-932.—A table enables the researcher to 
perform the sign test and distribution-free interval 
estimation of the median. By virtue of using the critical 
sample-size as entry and also providing instructions 
about the simple calculating required for some applica- 
tions, the table combines shortness of format and 
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breadth of applicability, encompassing 12 probability 
levels and sample sizes to 1000.— Journal abstract. 

3541. Sydow, H. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Einige metrische Eigenschaft der Wahrnehmung 
und ihre Verwendung zur Beschreibung von Lernvor- 
gangen. [Some metric properties of perception and their 
use in describing learning processes.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 34-44.—It is shown that 
channel capacity can be estimated through E-Entropie 
or E-Capacity in recognition, detection and discrimina- 
tion experiments. A change in the phenomenal metrix of 
learning process can be expressed through information 
theory. Its usefulness depends on multidimensional size 
of the stimulus and the selected metrix. Global metric 
changes which follow channel capacity changes are 
verifiable through small scale experiments.—F. Wesley. 

3542. Wherry, Robert J., Jr. Toward an optimal 

method of equating subgroups composed of different 
subjects. USN SAM Monograph, 1964, No. 9, iv, 76 
[дз problem of optimally removing деп ОШ 
епсе errors involves finding the best variable or 
composite of variables to use as a “standardization” 
variable against which the data from different evalu- 
ators may be оше. 1 method of accomplishing this 
goal is described and a 2nd method, involving the use of 
canonical correlation, is discussed.—USN SAM. 


Experimental Design 


3543, McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) A 
conjunction of rank order typal analysis and item 
selection. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(4), 949-961.—Multiple Rank Order Typal 
analyses is a method for searching out initial types or 
characteristics and then examining "each type to see 
how many additional types can be defined in terms of 
the items characteristic of each initial type." Over- 
lapping and relatively hidden types can be identified 
through use of the method. An example of its use is 
given.— W. Coleman. 


Formulas & Calculations 


3544. Mattson, Dale E. (U. Washington) A general- 
ization of the median test. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1023-1027.—A generaliza- 
tion of the median test is presented, “the decision to 
divide a combined frequency distribution into 2 classes 
on the basis of the combined median is entirely 
arbitrary both as to the number of classes and the point 
of division." A method of obtaining expected fre- 

uencies for arbitrarily formed classes is given. Use of 
the procedure recommended in the paper is illustrated 
with a set of fictitious scores —W. Coleman. 

3545. Overall, John E. (U. Texas, Med. Branch) 
Reliability of composite ratings. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1011-1022.—Multiple 
ratings have been advocated to reduce the effects of 
individual rater unreliability. However, usual practice 
has been to average the several ratings without any 
weighting. Here, a formula is developed for computing 
a simplified procedure for calculating optimal weights. 
An example of its application is given showing its 
advantage over equal weighting.— И. Coleman. 

3546. Szalay, T. G. (New Mexico State U.) Vali- 
dation of the Coleman readability formulas. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 17(3), 965-966.—The following 4 
readability formulas developed by Coleman were cross- 
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validated: (1) X' = 38.45 + 1.29X,, (2) X' = -37.95 + 
1.16X, + 1.48Х,, (3) X' = -34.02 + 1.07X, + 1.18X, 
+ .76Х;, (4) X' = -26.01 + 1.04X, + 1.06Х, + .56X, 
~.36X,, where X' is predicted cloze score in percentage 
of correct insertions for a 100-word passage, X, is its 
number of l-syllable words, X, is its number of 
sentences, X, is its pronouns, and X, its prepositions. 
The formulas were cross-validated by obtaining cloze 
scores for 7 new passages from 20 Ss matched with 
Coleman's original Ss. The correlations between ob- 
tained cloze scores and those predicted from Formulas 
1, 2, 3, and 4 were .83, .88, .87, and .89.—Journal 
abstract. 

3547. Wiener, Earl L. (U. Miami) Tables of the 
function 1 -(1— p)". Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 887-891.—Tables are given for the function 
1 - (1- p)", the probability of at least 1 success in N 
independent trials, each with probability of success p, 
for p = .01 (.01) .99, N = 1(1) 15; and p = .02 (.02) .38, 
N = 16 (2) 104. Several examples of the use of this 
function are discussed briefly.—Journal abstract. 


Statistical Analysis 


3548. Marks, Edmond, & Murray, Joseph E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Nonadditive effects in the 
prediction of academic achievement. Education & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1097-1104.—The 
effects of high school grade average and high school 
quality were nonadditive in predicting college grade 
point average. Lack of homogeneity of error variance 
also makes it difficult to develop fully adequate predic- 
tive equations. A linear regression model is probably 
sufficient unless the decision to be made requires a 
much lower tolerable error.— W. Coleman. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


3549. Sterling, Theodor D., & Pollack, Seymour 
V. Computers and the life sciences. NYC: Columbia U. 
Press, 1965. x, 342 p. $12.50. 

3550. Trumbo, Don; Noble, Merrill, & Baganoff, 
Fred. (Kansas State U.) Analog computer methods for 
Scoring continuous performance records. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 707-714.—An index of 
lead-lag obtained from the correlator output is com- 
pared with discrete lead-lag scores obtained by hand- 
scoring oscillographic records for 3 tasks which differ in 
amount of task coherence. Results indicate relatively 
high agreement between the 2 scoring methods and 
support the use of the correlator as the more efficient 
method. Sample data from the analog frequency anal- 
ysis system are compared for Ss with high and low 
integrated error scores. Results indicate consistently 
greater power in the response than in the input at the 
fundamental for both good and poor Ss, indicating a 
tendency to overshoot the target with the primary 
movement, but relatively more power in the initial odd 
harmonics for the better Ss.—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


,. 3551. May, Frank B., & Metcalf, Alan W. (Wash- 
ington State U.) A factor-analytic study of spontaneous- 
flexibility measures. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1039-1050.—Harris' Princi- 
ple Axes Algorithm Factor Analysis Program was used 
to examine the effects of different test instructions and 
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scoring procedures on “spontaneous flexibility." Spon- 
taneous flexibility is related to facility in suggesting 
unconventional uses. Various other conclusions and 
implications are offered.— W. Coleman. 

3552. Remmers, H. H., Gage, N. L., & Rummel, J. 
Francis. (Purdue U.) A practical introduction to meas- 
urement and evaluation. (2nd ed.) NYC: Harper & Row, 
1965. xvii, 309 p. 

3553. Stricker, Lawrence J., et al. (ETS, Princeton, 
N.J.) Prediction of college performance with the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1081-1095.—Continuous 
scores derived from the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator's 4 
scales predicted to a limited degree college grade point 
average. When Myers-Briggs scores were combined with 
SAT scores, somewhat better predictive correlations 
were obtained.— W. Coleman. 


Test Construction 


3554. Acker, Mary, & McReynolds, Paul. The Ob- 
scure Figures Test: An instrument for measuring ‘‘cog- 
nitive innovation." Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 815-821.—A pencil-and-paper test for the assess- 
ment of individuals' capacities for cognitive innovation 
was developed. The construct of “cognitive innovation” 
refers to the process whereby new organization is 
introduced into the cognitive structure. The test consists 
of 40 figures which S is asked to interpret in clever and 
кы Ed It has satisfactory reliability and appears 
to be a potentially useful instrument in studies con- 
cerned with creativity and reactions to novel stim- 
uli.—Journal abstract. 

3555. Anderson, Harry E., Jantzen, Alice C., Shelton, 
Melva J., & Dunteman, George H. (U. Georgia) The 
effects of response sets in questionnaire studies. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(6), 348-350. 
—The authors’ questionnaire on patient evaluation of 
occupational therapy programs was examined by 
reconstructing the original scale, which contained only 
positive direction items and were thus suspected of 
producing a positive response set to a form which 
contained only items restated to negative direction. The 
results indicated a significant lowering of the subscale 
average ratings, although the interrelationships among 
the subscales in the 2 forms of the questionnaire 
remained the same.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3556. Davis, Frederick B. Item-analyse. [Item anal- 
ysis.] Louvain, Belgium: Uitgeverij Nauwelaerts, 1965. 
v, 63 p. 2 

3557. Flament, Claude. (Faculté Lettres & Sci. 
Humaines, Aix-en-Provence, France) Introduction aux 
modèles de fermeture en analyse algebrique de — 
naire. [Introduction to models of closure in а gebraic 
anaylsis of questionnaires.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 
1965, 8(2-4), 213-222.—An algebraic model for the 
analysis of questionnaire data is presented and its 
relationship to other algebraic methods discussed.—J. 
* C. Moore. t 

3558. Holley, Jasper W., & Fällström, Kerstin. (U. 
Göteborg, Sweden) Note on the construction of tests of 
Q factor isolates in the prediction of clinical classes. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 237- 
240.— Describes 2 related methods of evaluating items 
for purposes of test construction intended to yield 
measures of Q-factor isolates. The principle procedure 
is based on the use of correlations between the items 
and the Q-factor loadings. Empirical studies are cited 
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demonstrating the internal consistency and factorial 
stability of the constructed tests, Evidence of "quali- 
tative similarity"- between the tests and their Q-factor 
equivalents is also provided.—Journal abstract. 

3559. Koida, N. U. (Byelorussian Inst. Rail Trans- 
port Engineers, Gomel’, USSR) О tochnosti pro- 
grammirovannogo oprosa pri mashinnom obuchenii. [Ac- 
curacy of programed test questions in machine instruc- 
tion.] Voprosy Psikhologti, 1965, No. 6, 116-118. 
— Criteria аге given for scoring multiple-choice tests 
and for determining the minimum number of items 
required for constructing a test to be scored on the basis 
of probability statistics.—L. Zusne. 

3560. Ross, Alan O., Lacey, Harvey M., & Parton, 
David A. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance Cent., Pa.) The 
development of a behavior checklist for boys. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(4), 1013-1027.— The Pittsburgh 
Adjustment Survey Scales were developed to meet the 
need for the objective evaluation of social behavior of 
elementary school-age boys using the observations of 
classroom teachers. Ап initial item pool was reduced to 
94 items by an extreme-group procedure (N = 202), A 
factor analysis (N — 209) of the inventory resulted in 
the isolation of 4 behavioral factors: aggressive, with- 
drawn, passive-aggressive, and prosocial. Results from 
other samples are presented concerning test-retest relia- 
bility and construct validity. The scales do not reveal 
age-related change over the grades sampled.—Journal 
abstract. 4 i 

3561. Ulmer, Raymond A., & Timmons, Edwin 
O. (California State Coll., Los Angeles) An application 
of the minimal social behavior scale (MSBS): A short 
objective, empirical, reliable measure of personalit 
functioning. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(1), 86. 

3562. Wright, John H., & Hicks, Jack M. (Wake 
Forest Coll.) Construction and validation of a Thurstone 
scale of liberalism—conservatism. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 9-12.—A 23-item scale of 
liberalism—conservatism was constructed by the Thur- 
stone method of equal-appearing intervals and found to 
correlate highly (point-biserial r — .64) with a natural- 
istic behavioral criterion consisting of self-selected, 
actively campaigning political groups (Young Demo- 
crats and Young Republicans), The scale yielded an 
internal-consistency coefficient of .79, indicating sub- 
stantial common variance E items, and a co- 
efficient of reproducibility of .87, indicating quasi- 
scalability. A considerably greater proportion of non- 
perfect scale types, as evidenced by a significantly 
greater number of errors of re roducibility (p < .001), 
was found among the Young Republicans than among 
the Young Democrats.—Journal abstract. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


3563. Boyce, Richard W., & Paxson, R. C. (Troy 
State Coll.) The predictive validity of eleven tests at one 
state college. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1965, 25(4), 1143-1147.—11 tests were administered to 
random samples of 100 freshman and crossvalidated 
with samples of 50. Results are presented and their 
implicatións discussed.— W. Coleman. € 

3564. Chansky, Norman M. (U. North Carolina, 
Raleigh) Aptitude, personality, and achievement in six 
college curricula. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(4), 1117-1124.—The relationship of high 
school achievement SAT-V, SAT-M, and certain 
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Rorschach attributes with freshman grades in 6 different 
curricula was analyzed. Variations in the efficacy of the 
predictor variables for the 6 curricula were noted. Only 
21 of the 114 correlations compüted were significant at 
the .05 level. The highest was .59 between high school 
rank and grades in physical science and applied 
math.—W. Coleman. 

3565. Coyle F. A., Jr, & Heap, Robert F. 
(Milledgeville State Hosp., Ga.) Interpreting the MMPI 
L scale. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 722.—An 
elevation of the L scale is usually found in 2 groups. 1 
group is composed of individuals with low socio- 
economic backgrounds unable to admit to the socially 
unfavorable aspects of L scale items. The other group 
includes individuals who are making a deliberate 
attempt at deception. It is hypothesized that another 
group may exist in psychiatric patients, Paranoids with 
pronounced grandiosity who are pathologically con- 
vinced of their own perfection can produce a high L 
score, Thus, elevation on L in hospitalized individuals 
who have a high school or better education and average 
or higher intelligence should raise a diagnostic hypoth- 
esis of paranoid trends.—Author abstract. 

3566. Dizney, Henry. (Kent State U.) Concurrent 
validity of the test of English as a foreign language for a 
group of foreign students at an American university. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 
1129-1131.—The performance of 21 foreign students оп 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 
the Michigan Test of English Language Proficiency, and 
the ACT English subtest was compared. Correlation 
between the TOEFL and the Michigan Test was .97, 
TOEFL and ACT-English .74; Michigan and ACT- 
English .65.—W. Coleman. 

$567. Domino, George. (U. California, Berkeley) A 
validation of Howard's test of change-seeking behavior. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 
1073-1078.—Harvard's Pyramid Maze (PM) “has ade- 
quate reliability, whether of the test-retest or internal 
consistency variety . . . . ‘variety’ of approach on the PM 
is associated with greater ‘variety’ in one's social 
behavior, while being relatively free of purely 
intellectual influence."—W. Coleman. 

3568. Fahrenberg, Jochen. (Peterstr. 1, Freiburg, 
Germany) Ein itemanalysierter Fragebogen funktionell- 
kórperlicher Beschwerden (VELA). [An itemized ques- 
tionnaire designed to determine upsets of bodily func- 
tions.] Diagnostica, 1965, 11(4), 141-153.—A 56-item 
questionnaire, intended to determine malfunction of 
vegetative, sensitivity and sensory bodily functions, was 
tested on 903 male and female students and patients. 
Stability-coefficients and some indication of the scale’s 
validity are presented. There was a substantial correla- 
tion between test evaluation and the dimension of 
emotional lability (neuroticism). (26 ref.)]—J. A. 
Lucker. 

3569. Fluke, John H., & Sparks, Jack N. (Colorado 
State Coll.) The construction, validation, and stan- 
dardization of a test in music perception for high school 
performance groups. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1965, 13(4), 220-226.—2314 Colorado high 
school students were administered multiple-choice items 

in an опери to measure their perception of the 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic treatment in “90 short 
excerpts from standard musical works."— p. S. Higbee. 

3570. Freed, Earl. (VA Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) Suscep- 
tibility of individual Bender-Gestalt test designs to 
rotation by psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical 
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Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 98-99.— Bender Gestalt tests 
on 1091 psychiatric patients were analyzed for 2 types 
of rotations. Figures A and 3 were most susceptible to 
rotation. The lateral hexagon on design 7 accounted for 
the majority of the type 2 rotations. Figures with more 
stable figure-ground relationships were the least fre- 
quently rotated,—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3571. Glack, Gerald; Guerin, Alan, & Latham, 
William. (Wilford Hall Hosp., Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Scorer reliability of the KTSA. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 91-93.—In an investigation of 
scorer reliability on the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 
ment using the Hill and Latham scoring technique, 180 
protocols were randomly selected and submitted to 6 
trained technicians for independent scoring. From this 
pool of protocols 20 were randomly selected and scored 
by 2 experienced clinicians. Moderate to substantial 
relationships were obtained. Results met minimum 
requirements for statistical and practical significance. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3572. Gubser, F. Validierungsfragen im Zusammen- 
hang mit anspruchsvollen Ausleseverfahren: Die Bewühr- 
ungskontrolle der Swissair-Test-Batterie zur Auswahl von 
Linienpilotenanwürtern. [Validity questions about exact 
selection methods: The cross-validation of the Swissair 
Test Battery in the selection of line pilot candidates] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre An- 
wendungen, 24(3), 1965, 227-246.—Use of part-task- 
simulators (analog computers) and the Link Trainer as 
selection instruments has improved prediction of future 
success in pilot training.—Author abstract. 

3573. Himelstein, Philip. (Texas Western Coll.) Val- 
idities and intercorrelations of MMPI subscales predic- 
tive of college achievement. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1125-1128.—6 of 7 subscales 
of the MMPI yielded significant correlations with grade 
point averages of 193 freshmen. However, the correla- 
tions between the 7 scales and ACT ‘scores were 
generally even higher. “Тһе results of the present study 
strongly imply that the noncognitive predictors of 
school performance employed may not be independent 
of intellectual factors and may be, in reality, indirect 
measures of intelligence.” — W. Coleman. 

3574. Izard, Carroll E., & Nunnally, Jum C. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Evaluative responses to affectively positive 
and negative facial photographs: Factor structure and 
construct validity. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(4), 1061-1071.— The First Impression 
Rating Scale (FIRS) was developed for assessing 
perceptual-affective responses. A group centroid factor 
analysis revealed 2 factors: manifest positive affect and 
manifest negative affect. *4 validity studies have related 
FIRS scores to other perceptual and behavioral meas- 
ures.” — W. Coleman. 

3575. Kelly, Francis J., Hunka, Stephen, & Conklin, 
Rodney. (Southern Illinois U.) Further normative data 
on tests measuring flexibility in cognitive processes. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 683-686.—2 Univer- 
sity of Alberta samples and 2 high school samples were + 
administered 2 measures of flexibility (Associations IV 
and Object Naming) 2 measures of anxiety and 
convergent thinking data: were obtained for 3 of the 
samples. The Alberta samples tended to score lower on 
Associations IV. than an Illinois sample. Split-half 


reliability of the Associations IV task yielded 
Spearman-Brown correlations ranging from .60-.75. 
е Alberta sample tended to score 


e Š higher on the 
Object Naming task by comparison with the Illinois 
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sample. The split-half reliability of Object Naming, 
however, indicates a questionable relationship between 
parts (Spearman-Brown Formula correlations range 
from .15-.57). Anxiety tended to facilitate performance 
among older Ss and hinder performance among the 
younger Ss. The 2 flexibility measures correlated more 
strongly with measures of convergent thinking than 
with each other.—Journal abstract. 

3576. Komorita, S. S., & Graham, William 
K.. (Wayne State U.) Number of scale points and the 
reliability of scales. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1965, 25(4), 987-995.—To determine the 
effects of homogeneity of item content, the relatively 
homogeneous Semantic Differential scale (SD) and a 
24-item heterogeneous sociability subscale of the CPI 
were administered. The items in the 2 scales were 
presented with 2 and 6 categories constituting 2 
different forms. Cronbach's coefficient alpha was used 
to obtain reliability estimates. The data indicated that 
by increasing the number of item scale points, reliability 
may be improved for a heterogeneous scale. It does not 
help increase reliability for a homogeneous scale.— W. 
Coleman. 

3577. Langer, Philip, & Hick, Thomas L. (Utah 
State U.) The Structured-Objective Rorschach Test: A 
question of choice frequency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 687-697.—Ss at a state university were 
administered the SORT in a free- (as many or as few 
responses/blot) and forced- (1 response/triad for a total 
of 10 responses/blot) choice counterbalanced design. 
Findings indicated: (1) the internal consistency of the 
test was strengthened by the free-choice method, and (2) 
there was an order-of-testing effect, with women making 
more responses on the free-choice which preceded the 
forced-choice administration.—Journal abstract. 

3578. Langer, Philip, & Norton, Ron. (Utah State 
U.) Structured-Objective Rorschach Test: A question of 
choice location. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
703-706.—50 Ss at a state university were given the 
SORT. An inquiry phase followed each of the responses 
given by S. Results seem to indicate that: (1) location 
scores are valid less than 50% of the time, (2) there is an 
increase in rejection of answers and lessened validity of 
location scores for the last 5 blots when compared with 
the Ist 5, and (3) it is assumed that Ss are making 
response-choices on bases other than the assigned blot 
characteristics —Journal abstract. splat 

3579. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Functioning 
on the Yeshiva College Subcultural Scale (YCSS) of 
Jewish students enrolled in a Jewish school of social 
work. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 744.—In order 
to secure some evidence of construct validity of the 
YCSS, an MMPI experimental scale, the MMPI was 
administered to 108 Jewish graduate students enrolled 
in a Jewish school of social work. The mean YCSS 
score was within a T score of 46 for the normative 
population.—Author abstract. 

3580. Madaus, George F., & Walsh, John J. (Wor- 


. cester State Coll.) Departmental differentials in the 


predictive validity of the Graduate Record Examination 
Aptitude Tests. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(4), 1105-1110.—The predictive validity 
of the Graduate Record Examination for Chemistry, 
Education, Economics, History, Mathematics, and 
Nursing is reported as well as for several other 
departments.— W. Coleman. "m 

3581. McDaniel, Ernest D., & Carse, William T. (U. 
Kentucky) Validation of the Kahn Intelligence Tests. 
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Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 
1153-1156.—50 children, ages 4.2-6.10, were given the 
Kahn Intelligence Tests, Experimental Form, and Form 
L-M of the Stanford-Binet. A correlation of .85 between 
the 2 tests was obtained. Using parents' occupation, 
education level, and place of residence the children were 
dichotomized for socioeconomic level. Scores on the 
Kahn compared to the Binet for the 2 groups did not 
support the claim for the Kahn of greater cultural 
fairness.— W. Coleman. 

3582. Michel, Lothar. (Kreuzkopfstr. 5, Freiburg, 
Germany) Die numerische Bestimmung der Auswertung- 
sobjektivitit von psychologischen Tests. [The numerical 
determination and evaluation of the objectivity of 
psychological tests.] Diagnostica, 1965, 11(4), 158-172. 
—Tables present possible methods to analyze variables 
and reliability coefficients. 

3583. Ogawa, Junko, & Oakes, William F. (U. 
Hawaii) Sex of experimenter and manifest anxiety as 
related to verbal conditioning. Journal of Personality, 
1965, 33(4), 553-569.—Analysis of the conflicting re- 
sults of 10 previous studies investigating the relationshi 
between Taylor MA scale scores and verbal condi- 
tioning suggested the hypothesis that the direction of 
the relationship between MA scores and conditioning is 
dependent upon the sex of E. In a factorial design 
involving the sentence-construction verbal conditioning, 
task, the effects of reinforcement, level of MA score, sex 
of E, sex of S, and blocks of trials were investigated. In 
line with the hypothesis, it was found that for male Ss 
the direction of the relationship between MA scores and 
verbal ‘conditioning varied with sex of E: with female E 
low-anxiety Ss conditioned better, with male E high- 
anxiety Ss conditioned better. With female Ss no such 
relationship was found. An explanation of the findings 
in terms of increased stress for the male S with a female 
E was suggested.—Journal summary. 

3584. Peterson, Donald A., & Wallace, S. Rains. 
Validation and revision of a test in use. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 13-17.—The roblems 
of evaluating a test when it is being used are iscussed. 
Data are presented for a test when “їп use" and ina 
"give but don't use" condition. Emphasis is placed 
upon the effects of indirect curtailment when a test is 
being correctly used with other valid selection instru- 
ments. This phenomenon greens problems both for 
evaluating a test and for the appropriate weighting of 
tests in a battery. This may be a major problem in 
applied selection research programs.—Journal abstract. 

3585. Rennes, P. Une analyse factorielle du P.M.K. 
de Mira y Lopez. [Factorial analysis of the Psycho- 
diagnostic Myokinetic (P.M.K.) Test of Mira y Lopez.] 
Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(3), 149-178. 
—The PMK test was administered to 200 adult, normal 
males. 10 factors were extracted using the Thurstone 
centroid method with a varimax rotation; implications 
of the factors are compared to the interpretive state- 
ments supplied by Mira y Lopez. A matrix of the 
intercorrelations among the 88 variables of the PMK is 
included.—K. J. Hartman. 

3586. Selg, Herbert. (U. Freiburg, Germany) Der 
Hand-Test als Indikator fiir offen aggressives Verhalten 
bei Kindern. [The hand-test as indication for overt 
aggressive behavior in children.] Diagnostica, 1965, 
11(4), 153-158.—The reliability of this test does not - 
seem satisfactory without a series of parallel tests. A 
new test is being developed which would employ photos 
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of hands instead of drawings depicting the outline of 
hands,—J. A. Lucker. д 

3587. Simon, J. Remarques a propos d'un essai de 
réétalonnage du test de Kohs. [Comments regarding an 
experiment in re-standardizing the Kohs test.] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(3), 131-147.—The 
Kohs Mosaic test was administered to 200 boys and 200 
girls, ages 7-10. Norms obtained differ appreciably 
from those of G. Arthur, notably at ages 7, 8 and 10. 
Results at age 7 differed significantly between sexes. 
Development for the 2 years 7-9 appears different from 
that of 8-10. A clinical study suggests existence of 2 
modalities of success.—K. J. Hartman. 

3588. Stone, Le Roy. (Mental Health Res. Inst., Ft. 
Steilacoom, Wash.) A cluster analysis of the Bender 
Gestalt test designs. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(1), 94-96.—Using the Pascal-Suttell Scoring 
System, an inter-design response was correlated and 
cluster analyzed from 50 male psychiatric patients. 
Results indicated a unidimensional response pattern. 
Use of 1 or more items might be a suitable short 
form.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3589. Tarrell, Vernon V. (Tarkio Coll.) An investi- 
gation of the validity of the Musical Aptitude Profile. 
Journal of Research in Music Education, 1965, 13(4), 
195-206.—A comparison of the scores of 900 Iowa 
public school children on Gordon's Musical Aptitude 
Profile with qualitative measurements of their musical 
performance suggests that this test battery will help 
identify students in Grades 4-12 "who might profit 
most from special music instruction.” —D. S. Higbee. 

„3590. Tsujioka, Bien, & Cattell, Raymond B. (Kan- 
sai U., Japan) Constancy and difference in personality 
Structure and mean profile, in the questionnaire medium, 
from applying the 16 P.F. test in America and Japan. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(4), 287-297.—A factor analysis of 32 variables from 
scales in Forms A and B of the 16 PF Questionnaire, 
testing 117 American and 300 Japanese male under- 
graduates, yielded highly congruent structures. Differ- 
ences were no greater than for 2 American samples, 
suggesting that these personality source traits have high 
universality. On factor levels, however, very significant 
differences were found, partially explicable due to the 
greater introversion of the Japanese.—Journal abstract. 

3591. Williams, Phoebe А. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The relationship between certain scores on the 
Strong vocational interest blank and intellectual dis- 
position. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2863-2864. 

3592. Wrightsman, Lawrence S. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) Characteristics of positively-scored and 
negatively-scored items from attitude scales. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(3), 898.—207 undergraduates 
completed a battery which included Christie's revision 
of the F scale, the Machiavellianism scale, and the 
School Segregation scale. For each of these the score 
derived from the positively-scored items and the score 
from the reversals were correlated with 6 other tests. 
Split-half reliability for the F-scale reversals was .04; 
these items contributed nothing to the correlation with 
other measures. Reversals оп the other 2 scales 
produced correlations similar to those of the positives. 
—Author abstract. d 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


3593. Courson, Clifford C. (Brevard Jr. Coll.) The 
use of inference as a research tool. Educational & 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1029-1038. 
—The reliability of O inferences was measured by 
having 3 Os independently rate written projective essays 
and make inferences about the perceptual organization 
of 64 Ss. Inter-rater mean correlations ranged from 
.42—,53. Ratings made | mo. after the initial ratings 
yielded intra-rater correlations from :62-.84. The results 
are viewed as supporting the use of inferential data in 
the behavioral sciences.—W. Coleman. 

3594. Grings, William W., & Lockhart, Russell 
A. (U. Southern California) Problems of magnitude 
measurement with multiple GSRs. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 979-982.—In long delay or trace condition- 
ing more than 1 maximum for the GSR response curve 
is obtained. CRs expressed as magnitudes of response 
may employ either stimulus onset points or response 
onset points as base levels from which to measure 
changes (GSRs). Data are presented to demonstrate 
that different magnitude measures (those from CS onset 
and from CR onset) may yield different sensitivity to 
independent variation and different values for empiri- 
cally defined conditioning phenomena. Further data 
show that responses occurring in close succession 
during a trial may be interdependent.—Journal abstract. 

3595. Williams, Leon G., & Wallen, Douglas 
J. Generalizing from the corneal reflection technique: A 
methodological study. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 807-810.—The study objective was to determine 
how the occlusion of 1 eye and the restraint of head 
movement, restrictions commonly imposed when meas- 
uring eye movements by corneal reflection, affected the 
performance of a perceptual task. These restrictions did 
not affect the times required to find targets in a display 
containing 100 forms of various colors, sizes, and 
shapes.—Journal abstract. 


APPARATUS 


3596. Coules, John, & Avery, Donald L. Human 
differential sensitivity to vibrotactile stimulation using a 
passive environmental sensor. USAF ESD TR, 1965, No. 
65-576, iii, 24 p.—A passive environmental sensor was 
evaluated as an input device capable of presenting 
tactile data to a human. The experiment provided 
information on the ability of the human to detect 
differences within the range of the vibratory transducer. 
Frequency discrimination thresholds showed wide 
differences between Ss and a significant increase in 
human sensitivity at 1 point of the frequency input 
levels. Concludes that for fine-grain data discrimination 
individual differences may influence the final design of 
the sensor. However, these differences may be reduced 
and the sensitivity of the user improved if its electronic 
design and its transducers provide redundancy to the 
human,—USAF ESD. 

3597. Friedlander, Bernard Z. (Western Reserve 
U.) Tree Bx dere ve the study of human infants’ 
operant play. Journal of the Experimental A i 
Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 47-49. š usq 

. 3598. Johnson, Roger N., Trehub, Arnold, & 
Pietskowski, Edward. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) An easily-constructed cable swivel device for 
brain stimulation experiments. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 17-18. 

3599, Klemm, W. R. (Iowa State U.) A method to 
encourage extensive study of animal hypnotic behavior. 


E T A the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
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3600. Leonard, J. A., & Carpenter, A. (Med. Res. 
Council, Applied Psychol. Unit, Cambridge, Eng- 
land) A simple device for a continuous paper-change. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(4), 353-355. 

3601. Owen, John E., Jr., & Kellermeier, А.Р. A 
mercury switch grid scrambler for aversive conditioning. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(1), 51-52. 

3602. Swinnen, Maurice E. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res., Bethesda, Md.) A pulse former for counter- 
printers. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 27-28. 

3603. Terrace, H. S. (Columbia U.) An inexpensive 
automatically-programmed monochromator. Journal of 
Prec pin Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 
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3604. Fraisse, Paul. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) La 
psychologie expérimentale. [Experimental psychology.] 
ms France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. 

р. 


THEORIES 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


3605. Baird, John C. Stimulus and response factors in 
size instruction effects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 915-924.—1n 2 experiments Os adjusted the size 
of a near comparison stimulus to match the size of a 
distant standard. Different instructions, psychophysical 
methods, and stimulus figures were used. The general 
results agreed with previous instruction effects but also 
suggested that such estimates depend upon the isolated 
and concordant influence of severa stimulus and 
response factors. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3606. Biersdorf, William R., Granda, Allen M., & 
Lawson, Harold F. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Res., 
Washington, D.C.) Incremental thresholds for colored 
and white lights in the human electroretinogram. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
102-109.—Ап electrical analogue of incremental thresh- 
olds was studied over a wide range of light adaptation 
levels and in dark adaptation using test and adaptation 
fields of 52° of visual angle presented in Maxwellian 
view. 2 durations (.01 and .10 sec.) and 3 colors of test 
flash (white, red, and blue) were superimposed on a 
white adaptation field. To obtain a 40-micron-frequency 
criterion b-wave in the dark- adapted eye require 3log 
units of luminance above the visual absolute threshold. 
For this range of light adaptation levels, electrical 
thresholds were essentially unaffected. For light adapta- 
tion levels above this range, electrical thresholds were 
similar to psychophysical thresholds as functions of 
color and duration.—Journal abstract. 

3607. Corteen, К. S., & Blackman, A. R. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Skin conductance change and 
sensory discrimination. British Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 56(4), 431-437.—The relation between mean log 
change in conductance and sensory, discrimination was 
investigated. Highly significant relations Were found 
with critical flicker frequency (CFF) and 2-point tactile 
thresholds. No significant relation was found wil 
discrimination of a pure tone from background white 
noise. An attempt at explanation is offered in terms of a 
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cortically controlled center mediating a sensitizing or 
orienting response of which conductance change is a 
peripheral manifestation. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
3608. Mentzer, Thomas L. (Brown U.) Comparison 
of three methods for obtaining psychophysical thresholds 
from the pigeon. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 96-101.—3 methods for obtain- 
ing differential thresholds for brightness from pigeons 
were compared. The 3 conditions were the 2- and 4-key 
forced-choice methods and the “уез-по” method. Each 
method yielded consistent psycho hysical functions that 
approximated the classic ogiva form. None of the 
methods proved consistently superior. Individual differ- 
ences were large. The data were analyzed: for habit 
tendencies that might interfere with stimulus control of 
behavior. | such tendency was the formation of strong 
position habits which varied in strength as a function of 
the difficulty of the discrimination.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


3609. Arthur, A. Z. (U. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) ‘‘Cross-over’’ effect and subjective intensity. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 471-478. 

3610. Audley, R. J., & Wallis, C. P. (University 
Coll., London, England) “Cross-over”’ effect: А reply 
to Arthur. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 54(6), 
479-482. 

3611. Geteles, Frances. (Columbia U.) Cognitive 
styles and stereotyping in interpersonal perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2867. 

3612. Murch, Gerald M. (U. Göttingen, Germany) 
A simple laboratory demonstration of subception. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, S6(4), 467-470.—Using a 
discriminatory response as the independent variable, 
stimuli were exposed in a tachistoscope to 36 Ss until 
they were able to report the perception of a black line, 
appearing in the center of a white field, Ss were then 
asked to choose | of 2 geometrical figures from 6 
pairings of 4 figures, each pair shown separately. The 
tachistoscope projections, presented in а counter- 
balanced design, consisted of 1 of the figures to be 
discriminated drawn in red, divided by a 3-cm black line 
which, having a stronger contrast, was perceived before 
the red figure, defining the supraliminal and subliminal 
thresholds as the contrast relation between red and 
black lines. A significant tendency was found for 
selection of the projected figures, without verbal report 
of the subliminal stimulus. In a 2nd part of the 
experiment, 1 figure was to be chosen, after each 
projection, from the finite population of 4 figures; 
results did not differ from chance expectation. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3613. Natsoulas, Thomas. (U. California, Da- 
vis) Locus and orientation of the perceiver (ego) under 
variable, constant, and no perspective instructions. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 
190-196.—Letters and line figures, perceivable from 
either an external, objective perspective (that of E)oran 
internal, subjective perspective (that of S "looking 
out"), were traced by E's finger on the left side of S's 
head. Given no instructions as to the perspective to be 
adopted; Ss Ist responded equally often from internal 
and external loci, but with trials tended to adopt 1 locus 
(usually the external). When instructed to maintain a 
constant, given perspective over a series of trials, Ss 
responded equally accurately for both loci (about 85% 
correct), although latencies were greater for external 
instructions. When told to vary perspective according to 
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E's instruction just prior to each trial, large differences 
resulted; internal instructions gave better and faster 
performance. An interpretation of these results is 
suggested.—Journal abstract. L 

3614. Pálhegyi, F. Über die visuelle und taktile 
Struktur der Formen. [The visual and tactile structure of 
forms.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und 
ihre Anwendungen, 24(3), 1965, 211-226.—Tactile per- 
ception of overlapping figures by normal-sighted Ss, Ss 
who became blind after birth, and Ss born blind did not 
lead to simple configuration of good forms, as in visual 
perception, but was effected by a more or less accidental 
Structuring into a greater number of individual parts. 
This tendency appeared to be more pronounced in Ss 
born blind. Effect of temporal expansion inherent in the 
process of tactile perception may be a possible cause. 
—Author abstract. 

3615. Vurpillot, Éliane. Influence du degré de validité 
et de la fréquence d'occurrence des indices dans une tache 
d'identification perceptive. [Influence of degree of 
validity and of the frequency of occurrence of indices in 
a task of perceptive identification.] Année Psycho- 
logique, 1965, 65(1), 33-55.—During the learning 
period, a run is built up between cues. With the 
same degree of validity, the most frequent cue prevails. 
With an equal frequency of occurrence, the most valid 
cue prevails. Totally valid cues have a special standing. 
The hypothesis of specificity, implying a total domi- 
nance, and the hypothesis of probability matching, 
implying a weighting of all cues, are discussed.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


Illusion 


3616. Delacy, E. A. (U. Queensland, Australia) An 
alternative method of presenting the Mueller-Lyer illu- 
sion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 943-946. 
—2 presentations of the Mueller-Lyer illusion were 
investigated: (1) the traditional method, and (2) a 
method involving a slide presentation. The traditional 
method produced a measure of the illusion that 
diminished as the angle of the arrowhead increased. The 
slide presentation gave a similar pattern, although for 
every angle of arrowhead presented the amount of 
illusion was greater than that found with the traditional 
method. Ss, sophisticated about the Mueller-Lyer 
illusion, gave a greater reading of the illusion with slide 
presentation than naive Ss recorded with the traditional 
method.—Journal abstract. 

3617. Fernald, C. Denton, & Moore, John W. (U. 
Massachusetts) Vestilar sway: Parameters of the eliting 
stimulus. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 55-56. 
—Postural sway was elicited in human Ss using various 
combinations of low frequency-low amplitude sinus- 
oidal electrical stimulation at the mastoid processes. 
Amount of sway was a V-shaped function of the 
Stimulus frequency at low amplitude and an inverted V 
function at the higher amplitude. Amplitude-frequency 
combinations optimal for eliciting overall sway were 
different from those most suitable for use in condi- 
tioning.—Journal abstract. 

3618. Geissler, H. G. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Zur Analyse adaptiver Prozesse bei der Orien- 
tierung im Raum. [Adaptive processes in human space- 
orientation.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 171 
(Suppl.), 45-56.—The temporal course of the Aubert- 
Illusion after sudden changes of head tilt were analyzed 
and used as a tool for explaining the relevant orienta- 
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tion-mechanisms. The deviations from physical verti- 
cality of a luminous line set apparently vertical are 
interpreted as Ist-order step responses consisting of a 
differential and a proportional element acting jointly on 
a delay link of the Ist order. A phenomenon, the 
beta-effect, which corresponds to sudden output 
fluctuations proportional to the input step values is 
described by an adaptive parameter. Introducing addi- 
tional (physiologically evident) restrictions, the empiri- 
cally tested parameters can be related to the space-time 
structure of stimuli in actual life situations.—Author 
abstract. c 

3619. Gilbert, Doris C., Hahn, Judy P., Wackwi 
John H., & Martin, Robert M. (U. Denver) Stability 
of autokinetic movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 715-718.—Experimental investigation into 
the relationship between the autokinetic illusion and 
personality factors requires greater knowledge of the 
generality of the various findings on individual differ- 
ences. The stability of autokinetic movement was 
investigated by varying several conditions: instructional 
set (accuracy vs. illusion), light source (stationary vs. 
moving), sex of E, number and length of trials, re-test 
time interval. Results for female college Ss lend support 
to the hypothesis that 1 dimension of apparent move- 
ment, length of line, is a stable individual character- 
istic.—Journal abstract. 

3620. Holland, Harry C. (U. London, England) In- 
ternational series of monographs in experimental psychol- 
ogy: II. The spiral after-effect. NYC: Pergamon Press, 
1966. xii, 128 p. $6.00. 

3621. Morinaga, S., & Ikeda, Н. (Chiba U., Japan) 
[Paradox of displacement in geometrical illusion and 
the problem of dimensions: A contribution to the study 
of space perception.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 36(5), 231-238.—2 types of displacement of 
direction and distance were measured. Paradox of 
displacement was seen in both Zéllner and Hering types 
and more markedly in the Muller-Lyer figure. Rate of 
increase of displacement was more prominent for 
direction than for distance. Displacement in geometrical 
illusion differs from objective displacement and is 
related to the sift in respective dimensions of spatial 
perception.—Journal abstract. 

3622. Stanley, Gordon. (Indiana U.) Effect of a 
frame on autokinetic movement induced by oculomotor 
strain. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 798. 
—Gregory and Zangwill claimed that autokinetic 
movement is related to fatigue in the oculomotor 
System. To determine if this is applicable to the classic 
effect the present study investigated the effect of a 
frame-of-reference on movement after induced strain. 
Movement decreased in the presence of an illuminated 


Square of slides 12 in. long and .25 їп. wide.—Author 
abstract. 


Time 


3623. Brown, D. R., & Hitchcock, Lloyd, Jr. (Pur- 
due U.) Time estimation: Dependence and independence 
of modality-specific effects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 727-734.—80 Ss were required to reproduce 
9 time intervals, ranging from 1-17 sec. duration, under 
8 experimental conditions: the factorial arrangement of 
auditory and visual interval presentation, auditory and 
visual interval reproduction, and patterned and unpat- 
terned stimulus filling the interval. Mode of stimulus 
presentation and of reproduction had no consistent 
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effect on time estimation. Significant modifications 
occurred with repeated trials and reliabilities of dura- 
tion estimations were consistently high.—Journal 
abstract. 

3624. Denys, W., & Richelle, M. Regulations tem- 
porelles simples chez des malades mentaux. [Simple 
timing regulation in mental patients.] Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 24(3), 
1965, 263-267.—80 mental patients were submitted to 
an operant conditioning experiment involving temporal 
regulation of a simple response over a 15-min period 
(schedule of differential reinforcement of low rates, with 
limited hold). Quality of timing behavior was strikingly 
inferior, in comparison with that of a control group. 
Results are compared with those obtained by traditional 
methods.—Author abstract. 

3625. Fraisse, Paul. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) 
L'Oppel-Kundt temporel, ou l'influence de la fréquence 
des stimulations sur la perception du temps. [The 
temporal Oppel-Kundt illusion, or the influence of the 
frequency of stimulations on the perception of time.] 
Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 10(4), 352-358.—30 Ss 
were given the task of reproducing a 4-sec auditory 
interval of 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, and 0.5 f/sec. Group results 
were as predicted, 1.е., lowest and highest rates under- 
estimated and the middle rate overestimated. Differ- 
ences were slight but consistent, with much individual 
variability.—C. J. Adkins. 

3626. Thor, Donald H., & Baldwin, Robert 
O. (Western Michigan U.) Time of day estimates at six 
times of day under normal conditions. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 904-906.—75 adults were 
asked to estimate the correct time of day without 
reference to clocks at each of 6 times of day from 8:00 


A.M. to 8:00 P.M. Significant group mean differences 
were found, with underestimation of correct time at 
mid-day and overestimation at early (8:00-10:00 A.M.) 
and later (6:00-8:00 P.M.) times of day.—Journal 
abstract. ç 

3627. Weber, Dale S. (VA Hosp., Tucson, Ariz. А 
time perception task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 863-866.—Describes the use of a novel method 
and apparatus for the study of time perception. This 
method of concurrent comparisons requires temporal 
discrimination among visual signals in the absence of 
appropriate exteroceptive cues. 72 Ss were asked to 
identify from a panel of 9 flashing lights the 1 light 
containing interflash intervals of fixed duration. 3 
intervals under 1.0 sec. were used. Sex differences and 
feedback were significant variables. Duration of inter- 
val, use of rhythm or kinesthetic cues, and practice had 
little effect on performance.—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


3628. Fiks, Alfred I, (George Washington U.) Stim- 
ulus distinctiveness and visual discrimination perform- 
ance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 822.—The 
experiment tests the adequacy with which the distinc- 
tiveness value of 4 2-dimensional visual stimuli varying 
in size can be used to predict discrimination jumping 
behavior in rats. Response measures collected. were 
responsiveness, latency, and accuracy. Using а Chi- 
square model to test goodness of fit, the distinctiveness” 
scale was found to predict the responsiveness an 
latency distributions to the 4 stimuli quite well, but not 
the accuracy.—Author abstract. 
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3629. Freeman, Robert B., Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Absolute threshold for visual slant: The effect of 
stimulus size and retinal perspective. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 170-176.—Slant thresh- 
olds were obtained for 14 sizes of textureless rectangles. 
Threshold slant decreases as a monotonic, decelerating 
function of size. Threshold retinal perspective increases 
as a power function (with an exponent of about 1.6) of 
visual angle subtense of the slanted rectangle at 
threshold slant.—Journal abstract. 

3630. Som, S. C., & Ghosh, A. K. (Technology 
Coll., Calcutta U., India) Assessment of sharpness and 
over-all picture quality by different psychometric 
methods. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1966, 56(1), 44-48.— Results are given of a study which 
intercompared the merits of different psychometric 
methods. A few photographic reproductions were rated 
with respect to sharpness and over-all picture quality 
using 3 different methods. The results show how closely 
the sharpness values correspond to over-all picture- 
quality values.—Journal abstract. 

3631. Stenson, Herbert H. (U. Illinois) А signal 
detection analysis of temporal summation and masking in 
the gen system. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 
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3632. Bertelson, Paul, & Borsu, Micheline. Incerti- 
tude temporelle et reconnaissance tachistoscopique. 
[Temporal uncertainty and tachistoscopic recognition.] 
Année Psychologique, 1965, 65(1), 17-26.—Tachisto- 
scopic recognition, unlike reaction time, is unaffected by 
time uncertainty as to moment of stimulus occurrence. 
Storage of stimulation is not influenced by time 
uncertainty, which only affects later stages of the 
information-processing mechanisms. This conclusion is 
compatible with other work demonstrating that signal 
detection is affected by time-uncertainty.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

3633, Cohen, Ronald L. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Ad- 
aptation effects and aftereffects of moving patterns viewed 
in the periphery of the visual field, Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 257-264.— Different patterns 
of figures moving behind a window were viewed by Ss 
while fixating a point 8.5-11* visual angle NW of the 
display. With prolonged viewing and small figures, the 
motion appeared to stop completely. With moving 
figures which stretched the whole way across the. field, 
perpendicular to the direction of motion, a pulsating or 
wave motion was experienced. A reduction in the 
number of moving figures was also reported with all the 
patterns. When the stimulus motion was stop зей, ће 
expected aftereffect of motion in the opposite direction 
was usually experienced, although in many cases the 
stopping of the stimulus motion led to an immediate 
disappearance of the stimulus figures.—Journal abstract. 

3634. Coules, John; Avery, Donald L., & Meskil, 
Alan. Information transmission in a pattern discrim- 
ination task as a function of initial task difficulty. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 927-939.—2 
experiments were conducted using regular and irregular 
geometric forms which were tilted in various degrees 
from the line of sight. In Exp. I, the judgment task 
increased in difficulty from large to fine differences in 
tilt, whereas in Exp. П, the discrimination task was 
difficult throughout the experiment. In both experi- 
ments the task increased in difficulty because stimulus 
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uncertainty increased. Results showed that when the 
demands of the task are such that early and sustained 
high performance is required, it is better if the Os are 
presented with the difficult task from the start rather 
than gradually increase its difficulty. Geometric forms 
Showed significant differences in the amount of in- 
formation transmitted. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
3635. Dureman, Ingmar. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Re- 
lationships between flicker-fusion threshold and two 
parameters of visual motion after-effect. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 254-256.— Measures 
of duration and velocity of the visual motion after-effect 
were both shown to be positively related to flicker- 
fusion threshold.—Journal abstract. 
3636. Fiorentini, Adriana, & Mackay, D. M. (U. 
Keele, England) Temporal factors in pattern vision. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(4), 282-291.—A sequence of uncorrelated randomly 
patterned visual stimuli (“visual noise") is normally 
seen as a field of particles in “Brownian motion." When 
each frame of the sequence is followed by a blank flash 
superimposed on the same region of the visual field, the 
apparent structure of the noise field is strikingly altered, 
its form varying with the time interval between frame 
and flash. At a critical interval, many dots seem to 
cohere, to form maggot-like objects. Factors deter- 
mining this critical interval were studied, including 
brightness, repetition frequency and exposure duration 
of the noise field, and distance of its retinal image from 
the fovea. The critical interval for “perceptual blank- 
ing” is quite different from that for the “maggot effect,” 
but the 2 show a Suggestively similar dependence upon 
the duty cycle of the noise display.—Journal abstract. 
3637. Freeman, Robert B., Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Function of cues in the perceptual learning of visual 
slant: An experimental and theoretical analysis. Psycho- 
logical Monographs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(2), 
1-29.—Discrimination training on visual slant was 
administered in 2 experiments to human Ss. Exper- 
imentally determined pretraining error resulted from the 
variation in the size of the plane, rectangular stimuli. 
The effect of training was Proportional to the magni- 
tude and direction of pretraining error, inversely related 
to the difference in size between the training and test 
stimuli, and generally increased the veridicality of 
judgment. In a 3rd experiment, judgments of slant were 
influenced by instructions to attend to particular 
characteristics of the stimulus. The results support the 
hypothesis that the effectiveness of cues to slant may-be 
altered by differential reinforcement or by instructions. 
A general theory of perceptual learning is described and 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 
3638. Gleser, W. D. (USSR Acad. Sci., Lenin- 
grad) Zur Untersuchung der Mechanismen der Bilder- 
kennung im Wahrnehmungssystem. [The examination of 
recognition of pictures in perception.] Zeitschrift fur 
Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 80-91 —Experiments 
with human and animal Ss, in which amount, size, 
gestalt, and familiarity of the picture stimuli were 
varied, showed that time of identification is propor- 
tional to the quantity of information. Initial perception 
occurs through signs most frequently encountered. 
Through evolutionary processes sign subgroups have 
formed which reduce redundancy. Complicated signs 
develop successively during identification. Details such 
as size, color, position and extension are recognized by 
successive identification of subordinate pictures —F. 
Wesley. 
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3639. Harcum, E. Rae, & Skrzypek, George. (Coll. 
William & Mary) Configuration determinants in visual 
perception of binary patterns: Supplementary report. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 860-862.— This 
study corroborates and extends an earlier conclusion of 
Harcum that the discriminability of elements within 
tachistoscopic patterns was determined by an organiza- 
tional process of memory, rather than by visual 
sensitivity per se. Since the distribution of errors among 
elements of a tachistoscopic pattern was affected by 
configuration changes in the spacing of the stimulus- 
elements, it was concluded that the role of mnemonic 
organizing processes had been demonstrated.—Journal 
abstract. 

3640. Kahneman, Daniel. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Exposure duration and effective figure-ground 
contrast. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1965, 17(4), 308-314.—The pre- and post-exposure 
fields in the tachistoscopic presentation are assumed to 
reduce the apparent contrast of the figure by brightness 
summation. А matching procedure was used to measure 
this effect. Apparent contrast rises linearly with dura- 
tion, but only in the upper range. Further observations 
confirm the suggestion that the pre- and post-exposure 
fields retard the formation of bounding contours with a 
further reduction of apparent contrast at short 
durations as a result. It is indicated that the contrast- 
matching method provides a short-cut technique for the 
measurement of the temporal range of brightness 
summation.—Journal abstract. 

3641. Klix, F. Elementaranalysen zur Psychophysik 
der Raumwahrnehmung. [Elementary analyses of the 
Psychophysics of space perception] E. Berlin, Ger- 
many: Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1965. 331 
р. МОМ 37. 

3642. Kováč, D. Problematika veku a zrakove 
vnimanie. [Age and visual perception.] Ceskoslovenská 
Psychologie, 1965, 9(6), 571—576.—12 Ss of both sexes 
in 4 age groups were studied in 6 experimental 
Situations, including selection of maximal and minimal 
illumination, central point discrimination, and per- 
ceptual speed. Results, interpreted graphically, indicate 
that certain perceptions deteriorate with age while 
others may remain intact for a long time.—H. Bruml. 

3643. McFarland, Joseph Н. (U. Denver) Sequen- 
tial part presentation: A method of studying visual form 
perception. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 
439-446.—Experiments were conducted employing a 
method of stimulus presentation which assures that 
neural response simulates the hypothesized analysis 
operation, viz. sequential part presentation, and percep- 
tual measures, which are assumed to reflect the 
hypothesized integration. In | experiment, interpart 
intervals between the sequentially presented sides of a 
line triangle were varied and 50% points determined for 
judgments of simultaneity and joining between the lines. 
In a 2nd experiment, these thresholds were also 
determined, but for side part vs. angle part presentation 
of the line triangle. With side part presentation, 
thresholds for both judgments of simultaneity and 
joining were found to be higher. Normal perception of 
form, Le. perception of parts as simultaneous and 
joined, evidently can take place at larger intervals when 
sequential response is to side parts. (26 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

3644. Mullick, Jaladhar. Effect of illumination on 
depth discrimination. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 
39(4), 173-178.—Using a modified Howard-Dolman 
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apparatus and college-student Ss, with the psycho- 
physical method of average deviation, it was found that 
lower intensity of illumination, but not the lowest, is 
associated with improved depth discrimination, and 
individual differences are greater at the higher stages of 
illumination. Extreme levels of illumination, whether 
too high or too low, cannot be put to adequate 
experimental test.—J. T. Cowles. 

3645. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo, Norway) Effect of 
reward and punishment on visual perception of figure- 
ground. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 
225-236.—8 experiments, based on the original design 
of Schafer and Murphy (see 17:7) for study of the 
development of the figure-ground relationship, are 
examined and the results found to be contradictory. The 
definition given of the perception of the figure-ground 
relationship is judged to be inadequate and ascribed to 
an unwillingness of behavioristically oriented psycholo- 
gists to analyze the term perception with reference to 
perceptual experience.—Journal abstract. 

3646. Sípos, 1. (Inst. Exp. Psychol., Slovak Acad. 
Sci, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Vplyv cviku s in- 
formatnou spätnou väzbou na priestorovú zrakovú dis- 
krimináciu. [The effect of training with informational 
feedback on spatial visual discrimination.] Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1965, 7(4), 359-367.—10 10-yr-old 
and 8 14-yr-old Ss were trained to discriminate modified 
Landolt rings in 5 10-min sessions, with feedback on 
accuracy of response from the 2nd day. Analysis of pre- 
and post-training visual acuity, percentage of correct 
responses, and index of performance indicated a sig- 
nificant improvement in performance during training, 
especially in the older group. Significant individual 
differences were-noted, even in instances of equal visual 
acuity.—H. Bruml. 

3647. Šípoš, I., & Kolada, S. Stupeň istoty rozhodov- 
ania ako cinitel pri detekcii zrakovych signálov. [Degree 
of decision certainty as a factor in visual signal 
detection.] Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1965, 9(6), 
564-571.—10 Ss estimated 4 different positions of 
distance of Landolt rings, each S judging 300 stimulus 
presentations. Stimulus intensity was adjusted for each 
S to fall into his interval of perceptual uncertainty. 
Results, interpreted according to signal detection. 
theory, indicate that “nonthreshold psychophysics 
may be an important starting point for new research in 
signal detection.—H. Bruml. ij "m 

3648. Strizenec, M. (Slovak Acad. Sci., Bratislavia, 
Czechoslovakia) Zur experimentellen Bestimmung der 
subjektiven Wahrscheinlichkeit. [Experimental investiga- 
tion of subjective probability. Zeitschrift für Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 377-382.—Various views on 
subjective probability, chance concepts, and their 
psychic processes are compared. Research on the 
perception of figures by means of the modified At- 
tneave-Arnoult techniques are reported. Changes of a 
priori probabilities in individual hypotheses during 
experimentation were computed through Bayes for- 
mula. Subjective probability was ascertained through 
psychophysical techniques. It was also found that 
subjective probability of success decreases with the 
increase of the number of hypothetical trials. The 
necessity to find the substantial components of subjec- 
tive probability was shown.—F. Wesley. 

3649. Torii, Shuko, & Uemura, Yasuko. (U. Tokyo, 
Japan) Effects of inducing luminance and area on 
test-threshold luminance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 779-782.—Results for 2 Ss showed that 
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threshold luminance of a disc-shaped test-field increased 
with increase in the inducing luminance and was slightly 
altered by larger area of the inducing field.—Journal 
abstract. 

3650. Virsu, Veijo. (U. Helsinki, Finland) System- 
atic error of estimation as a function of stimulus 
magnitude: An experiment with Oppel's illusion. Reports 
from the Psychological Institute, U. Helsinki, 1965, No. 
4, 8 p.—18 undergraduates from an elementary course 
in psychology, none of whom were familiar with 
Oppel’s illusion, were presented stimulus fields of 6 
different sizes: 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 cm. in length. It 
was concluded that the experimental findings support 
the hypothesis of a linear relation between the sys- 
tematic error of estimation and stimulus magnitude. 
The following general hypothesis about all geometrical 
illusions was proposed: the size of the illusion is a linear 
function of the size of the stimulus figure when the 
properties of the figure are constant.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3651. von Fieandt, Kai, & Järvinen, Jaakko. (U. 
Helsinki, Finland) Experiments on orthogonal localiza- 
tion: I. Preliminary report. Reports from the Psycho- 
logical Institute, U. Helsinki, 1965, No. 2, 9 p.—17 Ss 
were given 2- and 3-dimensional stimuli of 3 black rods 
(1 stationary, 2 movable) which were to be aligned on 
the same frontal plane. Orthogonality appeared for all 
radii regardless of the distance from which measure- 
ments were made. Comparison of the means indicated 
that orthogonality is stronger in monocular vision. The 
effect of eyedness on the orthogonal phenomenon 
revealed statistically significant differences among Ss. 
Slight astigmatism did not affect orthogonality.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

3652. Warrington, Elizabeth K. (Nat. Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) The effect of stimulus configuration on 
the incidence of the completion phenomenon. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 447-454.—The 
phenomenon of “completion” of incomplete figures 
across hemianopic field defeats was studied in relation 
to the nature of the stimulus forms used. While the 
highest incidence of complete responses occurred with 
simple geometrical forms, a substantial number 
occurred also in response to other types of forms, 
including complex representational material character- 
ized neither by symmetry, nor "goodness" in the 
Gestalt sense, but depicting objects which are familiar 
and readily named. Completion responses are most 
readily given to those forms with which S is familiar 
and which he would expect to see in complete form. 
Unfamiliar forms not readily named are infrequently 
completed.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


3653. Hay, John C., & Pick, Herbert L., Jr. Com- 
ment on “Adaptation of humans to colored split-field 
glasses." Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 78.—See 
Harrington, T. L., 39:6. 

3654. Pickford, R. W. (Glasgow U., Scotland) Two 
artists with protan colour vision defects. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 421-430.—2 artists, a 
protanope and protanomalous, were given tests of color 
vision, including anomaloscope tests. The protano- 
malous artist liked to make golden yellow, blue and red 
contrasts in his work, but seldom used greens. The 
protanope usually made fawn, yellow, orange and blue 
harmonies, from which reds as seen by the normal eye 
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were excluded, and used greens where appropriate. 
—Journal abstract. - 

3655. Warren, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee) Lightness of gray in the presence of white. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 925-926.—The 
empirical evidence thus far indicates that the square 
root rule applies for Ist lightness judgments of a middle 
gray by naive Ss when viewing either: (1) contiguous 
symmetrically displayed white and gray fields or (2) a 
white patch surrounded by gray; but not when (3) the 
gray is seen as a patch against a white background. 
S dcl abstract. 


Eye Movement 


3656. Artem'eva, E. Yu., & Khomaskaya, E. D. 
(Moscow State U., USSR) Vosproizvedenie zadannogo 
ritma dvizheniya glaz po pamyati. [Reproduction of 
rhythmic eye movements from memory.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 110-115,—11 Ss were shown 
60 sec. of sinusoidal movement of a light spot, ranging 
from .32-1.44 cps and covering a visual angle of 30°. 
Immediately afterwards, Ss attempted to reproduce the 
movement from memory, also for 60 sec. Analysis of 
eye movement recordings showed alternation of cor- 
rectly and incorrectly reproduced rhythms. Accuracy of 
reproduction was a function of frequency of the 
movement, and was most accurate for periods of 
:48-1.12 cps. Large individual differences were noted in 
accuracy, best reproduced rhythms, and other char- 
acteristics. Sound signals coinciding with the pattern 
improved reproduction, but only when Ss were 
instructed to pay attention to these signals. —L. Zusne. 

3657. Drischel, H. (Karl Marx U., Leipzig, Ger- 
many) Untersuchungen zur Fixations-und Folgebeweg- 
eng des menschlichen Auges. [Fixations and followin, 
movements of the human eye.] Zeitschrift für Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 92-109.— The behavior of the 
pursuit eye mechanism is described under the following 
circumstances: (1) response to a step function as input 
signal, (2) response to periodical square wave signals, 
(3) response to periodical sinusoidal input signals; (4) 
influence of a pharmacological agent on the dynamic 
qualities of the system, and (5) response to stochastic, 
non-predictable input signals. Theoretical conclusions 
are drawn concerning the functioning of the eye 
movement mechanism as a non-linear biocontrol 
system, containing a sampled data sub-system.—Author 
abstract, 

3658. McFarland, Joseph Н. (Antioch Coll.) The 
influence of eye movements on a new type of apparent 
visual movement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 51- 
52.— When the sides of a contour triangle are 
sequentially presented, Ss report a sequential "flow" of 
brightness within the sides or a sequential "growth" of 
the sides. Modal report of this movement occurs in all 3 
sides when the interside intervals are equal and 100 

msec. Increasing the probability of contour scanning 
eye movements leads to an increase in this type of 
apparent visual movement.— Journal abstract. 


AUDITION 


3659. Booker, Harold E., Forster, Francis M., & 
Klóve, Hallgrim. Extinction factors in startle (acoustico- 
motor) seizures. Neurology, 1965, 15(12), 1095-1103. 
—The effectiveness of the extinction of sensory stimuli 
which evoke seizures by a classical Pavlovian technique 
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is reported as being partially effective, but the physio- 
logical mechanism by which extinction takes place 
requires further study.—F. О. Triggs. 


Perception 


3660. Overton, Willis, & Wiener, Morton. (Clark 
U.) Visual field position and word-recognition threshold. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 249- 
253.—Right vs. left visual field recognition-threshold 
behavior was investigated by use of monocular rather 
than binocular viewing condition for English words at 2 
distances from fixation. While right visual-field 
locations were better recognized than left, the findings 
suggest this to be attributable to the effects in the left 
hemiretina of the left eye and more specifically to the 
effect of the most distant stimulus position. Several 
explanations including a "selective neural training" and 
trace-scanning “post-exposure process" were discussed. 
None of the present explanations appear to account 
satisfactorily for all of the data in the present study. 
—Journal YUAN 


Speech Discrimination 


Audiometry 


3661. Chocholle, René, & Saulnier, Christian- 
ne, (Coll. France, Paris) Action d'un effet de masque 
unilatéral sur le seuil binaural. [Action of an effect of 
unilateral masking on the binaural threshold.] Psy- 
chologie Française, 1965, 10(4), 336-343.—Absolute 
threshold measurements for a tone of 1000 cps were 
made on 5 Ss, using masking tones of 230, 430, and 830 
cps. The effects both of homolateral masking and 
crossed interactions resulting from neural factors 
yielded some threshold reductions. Conclusions are: (1) 
the homolateral masking effect is mostly anterior to the 
level at which binaural summation appears, and (2) the 
crossed effect probably is manifested at this same 
level.—C. J. Adkins. 

3662. Jones, F. Nowell, & Woskow, Morris J. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Some effects of context on the 
slope in magnitude estimation. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 177-180.—Magnitude. esti- 
mates of the loudness of 1000-cps tones were obtained 
under 18 different conditions; i.e., all possible combina- 
tions of (1) high, medium, or low standard stimulus, (2) 
high, medium, or low sets of comparison stimuli, and 
(3) presence or absence of the standard stimulus before 
each judgment, 10 Ss served in each condition. The 
results are explainable as due to S's tendency to apply 
the same range of numerals to whatever physical range 
is presented. A change in subjective O is also a possible 
explanation. It must also be pointed out that the 
context effects seem less severe than in, e.g., the method 
of bisection.—Journal abstract. 

3663. Mohr, George C., Cole, John N., Guild, 
Elizabeth, & уоп Gierke, Henning E. Effects of low 
frequency and infrasonic noise on man. Aerospace 
Medicine, 1965, 36(9), 817-824.—To investigate human 
tolerance to environments of future manned space 
Systems, 5 noise-experienced officers were exposed for 
2-min periods to high intensity broad-band, narrow- 
band, and pure-tone low frequency noise. Exposures up 


‘to 154 db in the 1-100 cps range were achieved; the 
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from 20-40 db above prior documented experience. 
Both objective and subjective responses of the Ss 
demonstrated that shori-duration exposure to low 
frequency noise up to 150 db is well within human 
tolerance limits. Exposures above 150 db elicited 
responses indicating the limiting range of subjective 
tolerance and reliable performance was being ap- 
proached.—Journal abstract. 

_ 3664. Murphy, Lawrence E. (U. Arizona) Absolute 
judgments of duration. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(2), 260-263.—An informational analysis 
wüs used to determine the maximum number of 
durations that Ss can identify. 20 Ss made absolute 
udgments of 3-9 auditory durations, The results 
indicate that, for durations in the range of .5-5.0 sec., 
accurate judgments were made for each of 6-7 dura- 
tions; with intervals selected from a .1-1.0 sec, range, 
only 4-5 durations could be identified accurately. 
Knowledge of past results was found to aid in judg- 
ments in the ‚5-5,0 sec. range. The number of stimulus 
durations, knowledge of results, and range of durations 
were each found to have a significant effect on 
information transmission.—Journal abstract, 

3665. Silbiger, Herman R., & Elliott, D. N. (Wayne 
State U.) Auditory threshold location and uncertainty as 
а function of tone parameters and fatigue. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 39(1), 117-124, 
—The relationship of auditory threshold location for 
various d and continuous tones was investigated, 
E a Békésy audiometer. Results suggest that thresh- 
old location and pen-excursion size may be independ- 
ently manipulated. Differences in threshold location are 
thought to be due to an increase in the ability to make 
tone present—absent decisions during interruptions, 
while decreases in pen-excursion size during temporary 
threshold shift may be due to the perception of the 
increased rate of loudness growth.—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


3666. Ekman, Gösta, & Åkesson, Сај. (U. Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Saltness, sweetness, and preference. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 241- 
253.—Individual scales were constructed for saltness 
and preference in an experiment with 8 Ss and for 
sweetness and preference in a 2nd experiment with 7of 
these Ss, It was found that: (1) power functions 
described the individual relations between sodium 
chloride and sucrose concentration, as well as the 
subjective variables of saltness and sweetness, (2) the 
exponents exceeded (1) but varied greatly between Ss, 
and (3) there was a great variation over individuals with 
regard to the form of the ыша pret and the 
sweetness/preference relations. (34 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

3667. Eyferth, Klaus. (U. Psychol. Inst, Saar- 


“Оті ‹ о 
reversal phenomenon: A reply.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle und aprende Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 


zessiven Reizdarbietung? [“Negative reliability _ co- 
efficients,” an effect of successive stimulation?] Zeit- 
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schrift für experimentelle und angewandte. Psychologie, 
1965, 12(3), 549-555.—A different explanation is given 
for Eyferth's (see 40:2) olfactory "reversal" phenom- 
enon. It is suggested that the method of successive 
stimulus presentation induces a gradual change in Ss* 
frame of reference which may account for the drastic 
change in judgment.—W. J. Koppitz. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


3669, Crider, Andrew; Shapiro, David, & Tursky, 
Bernard. (Harvard Med, Sch., Boston) Reinforcement 
of spontaneous electrodermal activity. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
20-27.—Contingent stimulation of spontaneous elec- 
trodermal fluctuations. in human Ss increased their 
frequency of occurrence relative to а noncontingent 
stimulation control. The effect was facilitated by, but 
not dependent on, pseudo-instructions to produce 
emotional behavior. It was independent of time trends 
in electrodermal level, heart rate, respiration rate, and 
gross skeletal activity, The similarity of this phe- 
nomenon to Sokolov's conditioned orienting reflex is 
discussed,—Journal abstract. 

3670. Edelberg, Robert. (U. Oklahoma Med. Coot) 
— of —— water — jc ideational 

ТА S Journal of Comparative 
& Un sacra Psychology, 


3671. Gescheider, George А, 
H. (Hamilton Coll.) Effects of body posi 
"o of the ral vertical. Perceptual & Motor 
‘Skills, 1965, 21(3), 783-786.—Each of 60 male Ss made 
20 judgments of the postural vertical in the absence of 
visual cues. 10 Ss were randomly "o to each of the 
6 experimental conditions defined by left or right lateral 
tilt in a prone, supine, or sitting body position. In all 
conditions Ss consistently underestimated the postural 
vertical. Significantly larger errors were made by Ss 
tilted in the sitting position than by Ss tilted in the 
prone or supine positions. Performance in the prone 
and supine positions did not differ. No differences were 
obtained between tilting in the left and right quadrants 
for any of the body positions, Practice to a 
significant decrease in error under all conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

3672. Goff, G 


pa 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1965, 
28(6), 503-509.—The vibrogram technique based on 
Békésy audiometer yields reliable measures of vibra! 
sensitivity. Results from 417 normal Ss tested on the 
index finger showed that men have lower vibratory 
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thresholds than women. Men older than 45 yr. suffer a 
general rise in the threshold curve at all frequencies. In 
women thresholds increase at higher frequencies after 
20 yr. age, with little change at the lower frequencies. 
Patients with various neurological and metabolic 
problems showed greater variability in threshold than 
the normal population. The only difference between 
patient groups was the significantly lower thresholds of 
those with organic brain damage.—Journal summary. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


3673. Baddeley, A. D. (Med. Res. Council, Applied 
Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) Influence of 
depth on the manual dexterity of free divers: A com- 
parison between open sea and pressure chamber testing. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 81-85. 
—Using à compression chamber, Kiessling and Maag 
showed a decline in manual dexterity at a pressure 
simulating 100 ft. of water. Impairment was slight 
(7.9%) and was assumed to be of little practical 
importance, The present study examines this conclusion 
by testing the manual dexterity and tactile sensitivity of 
12 free divers above the surface, at 10, and at 100 ft. 
below the surface. The dexterity test took 28% longer at 
10 ft. and 49% longer at 100 ft. than on the surface, the 
differences between all conditions being significant 
(р < .005). Tactile sensitivity did not change. Replica- 
tion in a dry pressure chamber showed an impairment 
of less than 6%, which though reliable (p < .05) was 
significantly smaller than that shown in the open sea 
(р < .05). Thus, it seems unwise to generalize from 
pressure chamber experiments to under water perform- 
ance,—Journal abstract. 

3674. Lockhart, John M. (USA Natick Labs., 
Mass.) Effects of body and hand cooling on complex 
manual performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 

1966, 50(1), 57-59.—12 U.S. Army enlisted men were 
tested on 3 manual tasks (knot-tying, block-stringing, 
and block-packing) under 1 control and 3 experimental 
conditions involving Cold Hand and/or Cold Body 
temperatures. The 3 cooling conditions had a differ- 
ential effect across the 3 tasks. Cold Body was the only 
condition that did not result in significant decrements 
for all tasks. Knot-tying was unaffected by body 
cooling. The results were interpreted in terms of the 
differential effect of cooling the hand or body on 
various yis of complex manual performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

3675. Ross, Helen E. (U. Cambridge, England) The 
Size-constancy of underwater swimmers. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 329-337. 
—The size-constancy of divers was measured by requir- 
ing them to adjust the distance between 2 disks of 
unequal size so that they appeared phenomenally equal. 
In clear water divers showed greater constancy-ratios 

than on land. In murky water, where visibility was 
reduced by suspended particles, constancy-ratios were 
the same as, or less than, on land. These effects may be 
due to changes in apparent distance; in clear water 
objects appear nearer through refraction, but in murky 
water they appear further away because of the distance 
cues provided by the visibility gradient. The orientation 
of the display, or of the diver's body, did not affect 
constancy under water, though it does on land. It is 
argued that the effect on land is due to visual and 
proprioceptive cues which are absent in the water. 


—Journal abstract. 
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3676. Short, Ronald R., & Oskamp, Stuart. (Clare- 
mont Grad. Sch.) Lack of suggestion effects on per- 
ceptual isolation (sensory deprivation) phenomena. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 
190-194.—12 volunteers and 12 nonvolunteers were 
exposed to 1 hr. of sensory isolation in an experiment 
replicating a study by Jackson and Kelly, with the 
addition of a control group. Results showed no 
significant effects of suggestion or of volunteering. The 
hypothesis that sensations occurred during intervals of 
relative alertness was supported by findings on eye 
movements and blocking of alpha rhythm.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


3677. Hartmann, Ernest L. (Tufts U. Sch. Med.) 
The D-state: А review and discussion of studies on the 
physiologic state concomitant with dreaming. /nter- 
national Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 2(1), 11-47. 
— Present evidence indicates that the D-state is neither 
light nor deep sleep but a qualitatively different 3rd 
organismic state which basically resembles ordinary 
sleep as little as it resembles waking. These periods have 
a distinct physiology including rapid eye movements; 
low-voltage fast EEGs; characteristic changes in pulse, 
blood pressure, respiration, and muscle potential; and a 
distinct neurophysiology, including the activity of a 
specific pontine center. Comments by M. Jouvet, Tomas 
Weiss, M. Matsuzaki, C. Fisher and W, Dement are 
followed by a reply by the author.—Journal summary. 

3678. Lewis, Helen B., Goodenough, Donald R., 


‚ Shapiro, Arthur, & Sleser, Irving. (State U. New York, 


Downstate Med. Cent.) Individual differences in dream 
recall. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 
52-59.—Ss who typically fail to remember dreams at 
home (nonreporters) and Ss who frequently remember 
dreams (reporters) slept in the laboratory for 4 nights 
each. Gradual or abrupt awakenings were made at each 
EEG Stage-I REM (dream) period. Although non- 
reporters and reporters did not differ in REM-period 
frequency or EEG patterns during sleep, nonreporters 
did report dreaming less frequently following REM- 
period awakenings. Ss showed self-consistency in 
requency of dream reporting and in type of failure to 
report. Some nonreporters typically failed to remember 
any content; others typically said they were awake and 
thinking. Comparisons among reporters and sub-groups 
of nonreporters for eye-movement frequency, arousal 
threshold, and dreamlike-report content indicate that it 
may be useful to distinguish different kinds of nonre- 
porters, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3679. Othmer, Ekkehard. Persónlichkeit und Schlaf- 
verhalten. [Personality and sleep-behavior.] Meisen- 
heim, Germany: Verlag Anton Hain, 1965. 132 p. DM 
16.30.—Experiments were carried out to determine the 
influence of the sleeper's personality on sleeping- 
pattern, duration of dreams, motor behavior during 
sleep, and on feeling of rest after sleep. Results are 
given. 
^ 3680. Rigo, Leopolo. La psicoterapia con il réve 
éveillé dirigé. [Psychotherapy with the guided waking 
dream.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1965, 26(4-5), 380-400.— Psychotherapeutic variation of 
Desoille's waking dream method involving duration, 
indications, and intervals, as well as other practical 
suggestions for implementation.—L. L’ Abate. 
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3681. Schmidtke, Heinz. (Inst. Arbeitspsychologie, 
Munich, Germany) Die Ermüdung: Symptome, Theo- 
rien, Messversuche. [Fatigue: Symptoms, theories, 
rating attempts.] Stuttgart, Germany: Hans Huber, 
1965. 339 p. DM 48. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


3682. Bowers, Kenneth. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Hypnotic behavior: The differentiation of 
trance and demand characteristic variables. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 42-51.—Hypnotic Ss 
received posthypnotic suggestions: (1) to begin all 
sentences to the ostensible experimental (Taffel) task 
with “һе” and "they," and (2) to be unaware of and 
amnesic for this fact. Waking simulator Ss received 
identical suggestions preceded by instructions to behave 
later as though they had been hypnotized when they 
received the suggestions. During a postexperimental 
inquiry with a different E, 8 of 14 hypnotic Ss were 
amnesic for their experimental behavior; none of the 13 
simulating Ss were amnesic (p < .0005). All simulating 
Ss testified that their use of “һе” and “they” was 
voluntary; the reverse was true for 12 of 14 hypnotic Ss 
(p < .00005). The results of this experiment demonstrate 
that hypnotic behavior is not wholly reducible to acting 
in accordance with demand characteristics, and suggest 
that there is a "state" of hypnosis within which 
suggestions have a peculiarly potent effect.—Journal 
abstract. 

3683. Bowers, Patricia G. (U. Illinois) Effect of 
hypnosis and suggestions of reduced defensiveness on 
creativity test performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2864-2865. 

3684. Goldberg, Eugene; Kliman, Gilbert W., & 
Reiser, Morton F. (Montefiore Hosp. & Med. Cent., 
Bronx, N.Y.) Improved visual recognition during hyp- 
nosis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 
100-107.—Although 1 study confirmed the advantage 
of hypnotic recognition of tachistoscopically presented 
typewritten words originally recognized at high baseline 
thresholds, this advantage was eliminated by use of a 
better-defined type style (Snellen eye chart). Greater 
ambiguity of typewritten stimulus may have facilitated 
or permitted use of perceptual defenses, as manifested 
in initial recognition levels, whereas the hypnotic state 
suspended these defenses. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3685, Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Hosp. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) Hypnosis and creativity. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 8(2), 94-99.— Discussion of the 
relation of creativity to hypnosis and of hypnotic 
phenomena to human behavior.—M. V. Kline. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


3686. Buss, Arnold Н. (Rutgers U.) Instrumentality 
of aggression, feedback, and frustration as determinants 
of physical aggression. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 153-162.—Physical aggression 
was studied in relation to 5 variables, using 2 intensities 
of frustration plus a control group. The aggression 
(delivery of electric shock) was either of instrumental 
value in overcoming the frustration or of no instru- 
mental value. The "victim" (actually a confederate) 
either gave feedback (moans, groans) or did not. 
Frustration did not lead to more aggression than a 
control. When aggression was of instrumental value, it 
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was more intense than when it was of no value. 
Feedback lowered aggression intensity. Men aggressed 
more intensely than women, and male “victims” 
received more intense aggression than women. Thus 
frustration was the only variable that did not affect 
aggression, a fact which bears on both the definition of 
frustration and the frustration-aggression relationship. 
—Journal abstract. 

3687. Craig, Kenneth D., & Weinstein, Malcolm 
S. (U. British Columbia, Canada) Conditioning vicar- 
jous affective arousal. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
955-963.—GSR reactivity, serving as a physiological 
measure of affective arousal, was instigated and condi- 
tioned when Ss observed a performer consistently 
failing at a motor task. Experimental groups who were 
told that shock was contingent upon the performer's 
failure manifested no more vicarious affective reactions 
than groups observing failure only. Groups observing 
failure consistently responded with more GSRs than 
groups observing task success.—Journal abstract. 

3688. Duerfeldt, Pryse H. (State U. Iowa) Auto- 
nomic responsivity and verbal performance in a delayed 
auditory feedback situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2878. 

3689. Golin, Sanford, & Golin, Anne К. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Incubation and inhibition. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 208-211.— The hypoth- 
esis was tested that the increase in conditioned 
emotionality following a delay is related to the dis- 
sipation of inhibition developed during acquisition. The 
GSR was conditioned using a !/-тіп intertrial interval 
for 1 group, a 2-min interval for another group, and a 
4-min interval for a 3rd group. The min group 
showed an increase after a delay, the 2-min group, no 
change, and the 4-min group, a decrease. When 
differences in base level among the groups were 
statistically controlled, the differences still obtained, 
The results were interpreted as supporting the hy- 
pothesis.—Journal abstract. 

3690. Knights, Robert M. (U. Western Ontario, 
Canada) Test anxiety and visual discrimination of social 
scenes. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 1083-1090.—To 
determine whether the less accurate visual discrim- 
ination of high-anxious boys was a function of a testlike 
situation or of the content of stimuli viewed, 4 types of 
social scenes depicting neutral, aggressive, and nur- 
turant interpersonal interactions were shown to 66 boys, 
divided on the basis of high, middle, and low test- 
anxiety scores. It was found that the high-anxious pour 
made fewer correct discriminations, and the size of their 
errors was greater than that of the other groups. 
Discrimination performance was not related to the 
content of the social scene, and interfering anxiety 
responses were considered a product of the situation, 
The response pattern of the high-anxious Ss differed 
from that of other Ss.—Journal abstract. 2. 

3691. Koenig, Karl P. (U. New Mexico) Verbal 
behavior and personality change. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 223-221.—40 college 
Ss were assigned to a 2 X 2 X 2 design composed of Ss 
test anxiety level, sex, and reinforcement. Predictions 
were made concerning the effects of reinforcement 
upon: (1): frequency of negative and positive academic 
self-statements in a free verbalization session, and (2) 
postexperimentally administered anxiety scales relative 
to preexperimental scale scores. Reinforcement sig- . 
nificantly influenced negative statements, generally 
reducing anxiety scores, but had relatively little effect оп 
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scores from Ss reinforced for positive statements. 
—Journal abstract. 

3692. Mattis, Steven. (Columbia U.) The effect of 
stress on identification of vocal expressions of emotion. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2871. ° 

3693. Noizet, Georges. (Faculté Lettres & Sci. 
Humaines, Aix-en-Provence, France) Verbalisation et 

performance. [Verbalization and performance.] Cahiers 
de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 173-180.—Experimental 
and control groups of Ss, ages 6-12, were presented 
with an equal number of red and black beads and 
instructed to thread them on a stick which was inserted 
in a tube so that the S could not observe the sequential 
progress of his threading. After each trial E asked the 
experimental Ss to explain what they had done and 
conducted a non-task related conversation with the 
controls. Results indicated that verbalization by the 
experimental Ss significantly modified their successive 
task performance.—J. C. Moore. 

3694, Sweeney, Donald R., & Fine, Bernard J. (USA 
Res. Inst. Environmental Med., Natick, Mass.) Pain 
reactivity and field dependence. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(3), 757-758.—48 young males were 
divided into 3 groups based on rated intensity of pain 
experienced during immersion of the hand in cold 
water. The groups differed significantly in performance 
on an embedded figures task, a measure of field 
dependence. High pain reactivity corresponded to field 
independence; low pain reactivity corresponded to field 
dependence.—Journal abstract. 

3695. Toppen, J. T. (U. Cincinnati) Money rein- 
forcement and human operant (work) behavior: Ш. 
Piecework-payment and time-payment comparisons. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 907-913.—2 
groups of 10 college male Ss were given different money 
reinforcement schedules in single I-hr work periods for 
each S: Controls were paid on a piecework basis. The 
test Ss were paid in advance with instructions that they 
had the job of working for 1 hr., if they wished (though 
they were required to remain in the room) and were 
given the maximum rate of pay which it was anticipated 
the control Ss might earn. The test Ss were told that 
their work **may provide information on which to base 
later studies.” Аѕ predicted, the control Ss showed 
markedly greater output (approximately 100% greater) 
than that obtained from Ss paid in advance, on a time 
basis.—Journal abstract. 

3696. Willington, Anna M., & Strickland, Bonnie 

R. (Emory U.) Need for approval and simple motor 
performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
879-884.—41 male college students were administered 6 
simple motor tasks and performance was examined in 
relation to need for approval as assessed by the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale. Results 
supported the hypothesis that Ss with high need- 
for-approval scores would tend to perform better than 
Ss less approval-motivated. Although the effect was 
greater for simple motor tasks than for paper and pencil 
tests, both high and low need-for-approval Ss appeared 
to maintain a stable performance level with no sig- 
nificant improvement or decrement over trials. These 
findings were discussed in relation to Crowne and 
Marlowe's theory of need for approval as a personality 
variable.—Journal abstract. 

3697. Wolff, B. B., Krasnegor, Norman A., & Farr, 
Roberta S. (New York U. Med. Center) Effect of 
suggestion upon experimental pain response parameters. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 675-683.—The 
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differential effects of permissive and nonpermissive 
instructions upon pain threshold and pain tolerance 
were studied in 43 healthy human Ss, using cutaneous 
electrical stimulation, Nonpermissive instructions 
resulted in very significant increases in both pain 
tolerance and pain sensitivity range, but no significant 
changes were observed for both pain threshold and 
detection threshold. Gelfand’s hypothesis that pain 
threshold and tolerance have differential loadings of 
physiological and psychological components was sup- 
ported. It was also found that the nondominant hand 
was consistently more sensitive to pain, consistent with 
Wolff's and Jarvik's suggestion that lateral dominance 
is important in pain perception.—Journal abstract. 

3698. Zimbardo, Philip G., et al. Control of pain 
motivation by cognitive dissonance. Science, 1966, 
151(3707), 217-219.—Responses by humans to painful 
electric shocks are significantly modified at subjective, 
behavioral, and physiological levels by verbal manipula- 
tions of degree of choice and justification for further 
exposure to the aversive stimuli, Pain perception, 
learning, and GSR are altered under these conditions of 
"cognitive dissonance," as they are by reductions in 
voltage intensity.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


3699. Brock, Timothy C., Edelman, Sheldon K., 
Edwards, David C., & Schuck, John R. (Ohio State 
U.) Seven studies of performance expectancy as a 
determinant of actual performance. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 295-310.—Only 
Exp. I and II reproduced the expectancy X perform- 
ance interaction; dissonant effect of high performance 
on low expectancy was significantly reduced from I to 11 
by reducing the number of trials used to induce 
expectancy in П. Exp. II-VI examined effects of 
trial-by-trial feedback on expectancy strength and 
hypothesis invention. Exp. VII, which included condi- 
tions requiring recall of previous judgments, suggested 
that repeated finding of greater response change by 
low-performance Ss may be Ышы by differences in 
memory as well as by differences in motivation to do 
well.—G. E. Rowland: 

3700. Goldstein, Mymon, & Weber, Robert J. 
(Princeton U.) Learning set with intra-problem stímulus 
variation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
799-805.—36 discrimination problems of a new type 
were presented to teen-age human Ss. Each problem 
contained 4 trials, and each trial involved a choice 
between a constant and varied stimulus. The constant 
stimulus appeared on all trials within a problem. The 
varied stimulus was different on every trial. There were 
6 experimental groups, representing orthogonal com- 
bination of a 3-treatment reinforcement variable and a 
2-treatment response vs. nonresponse variable. The 
reinforcement variable involved the following treat- 
ments, listed in ascending order of difficulty: constant 
stimulus correct on all problems, varied stimulus correct 
on all problems, constant and varied stimuli correct 
alternately Over problems. The response vs. non- 
response variable was applied only to Trial 1, and its 
effects were evaluated on later trials, which showed that 
the nonresponse treatment was more difficult.—Journal 
abstract. 

3701. Goss, Albert E., & Cobb, Nancy J. (U. 
Massachusetts) Formation, maintenance, generalization, 
and retention of response hierarchies. Journal of Exper- 
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imental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 218-231.—Mainten- 
ance of response hierarchies established by divergent 
paired-associates (PA) units with relative percentages 
(RP) from 50-50 to 90-10 was tested in the acquisition 
context by trials with stimulus members alone in | 
experiment and by such trials with additional stimulus 
members and with additional divergent PA units in 
another experiment. Generalization was tested by trials 
with stimulus members alone in a different context, and 
retention was tested by administering trials in the same 
and different contexts immediately and 24 hr. after 
acquisition. Across units for groups of Ss, hierarchies 
remained stable for the various combinations of test 
conditions. For individual units for individual Ss, 
hierarchies were obtained for 3 or 4 units for up to 60% 
of the Ss; the numbers decreased with changes in RP 
from 50-50.—Journal abstract. 

3702. Johnson, Edgar M., & Payne, M. Carr, 
Jr. (Georgia Inst. Technology) Vigilance: Effects of 
frequency of knowledge of results. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 33-34.—For 1 hr. Ss observed 
an oscilloscope on which 8 signals appeared in a 15-min 
period which they were to report. Knowledge of results 
was given after 0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, or 100% of the 
signals. Significant differences occurred between the 
number of targets detected by the 0% and 25% groups, 
the 25% and 50% groups, but none between the 50% 
75%, and 100% groups. The vigilance decrement was 
not significantly affected by frequency of knowledge of 
results.—Journal abstract. 

3703. Krause, W. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Ein Ansatz zur systemtheoretischen Simulierung 
adaptiver Prozesse bei stochastischem Eingang. [A 
theoretical system to simulate adaptive processes with 
stochastic input.] Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 1965, 
171(Suppl.), 69-79.—The linear optimizing control 
system of Solodownikow is applied to the simulation of 
the adaptive process of signal detection. This mathe- 
matical approach describes the organic process only if 
correction factors essential to the organic system are 
introduced. With certain signals at the input of the 
system the adaptation process of the mathematical 
model was shown to be a function of frequency and 
became similar to the organic systems considered.—F. 
Wesley. 5 

3704. Luce, D. (U. Pennsylvania) Eine theoretische 
Analyse der Detection in zeitlich nichtstrukturierten 
Experimenten. [A theoretical analysis of detection in 
temporally unstructured experiments.] Zeitschrift fur 
Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 57-68.—It is supposed 
that an $ responds, after a random delay, to some 
random fraction b of internal detection states, and that 
new detection states are ignored during this response 
period. These states are assumed to occur both with 
probability q whenever a signal is presented and 
spontaneously according to a Poisson process with 
intensity y. Expressions are reported for 2 inter- 
response densities and | stimulus-response density when 
the signal presentations are Poisson distributed, and 
equations are derived to estimate bq and by and to test 
the model. 2 methods whereby b might be estimated 
independently of v and q are discussed,—Author 
abstract. 

3705. Malmo, Robert B. (McGill U., Canada) Cog- 
nitive factors in impairment: A neuropsychological study 
of divided set. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(2), 184-189.—42 Ss tracking manually but expecting 
to shift from single (manual) to double (manual and 
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pedal) tracking later in the trial, did not track as well as 
they did with unified set, expecting to continue with 
manual tracking all through the trial. This poorer 
tracking under the condition of divided set was not 
accompanied, however, by any reliable physiological 
changes (quantified EEG in 3 frequency bands, action 
potentials from 5 muscles, heart rate, respiration, and 
palmar conductance). That this absence of differences in 
the physiological measures was not due to their 
insensitivity was demonstrated in a control comparison. 
It was concluded that the performance decrement under 
the condition of divided set was unrelated to change in 
physiological activation.—Journal abstract. 

3706. Neisser, Ulric, & Beller, Henry K. (Brandeis 
U.) Searching through word lists. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 349-358.—In 2 experiments, Ss 
searched through lists of words for targets defined only 
in terms of their meaning (e.g., “апу animal"). Under 
these conditions, scanning is much slower than when 
the target is a known word, or a member of a small 
fixed set. It is argued that printed words are processed 
in 2 stages, termed "stimulus examination" and 
“memory examination," respectively. Preliminary data 
relevant to other aspects of the scanning method include 
error rates, importance of motivation, extent to which 
words scanned over can be recognized later, and 
relation between scanning and reading aloud.—Journal 
abstract. 

3707. Neisser, Ulric, & Stoper, Arnold. (Brandeis 
U.) Redirecting the search process. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 359-368.—Ss scanned through 
lists of words looking for proper names, Some lists 
contained cue words which made it possible to skip a 
number of lines. 1 or 2 sec. were needed to make such a 
skip; hence cues for short skips were not used. 
Interpretation is in terms of a higher-order process 
which controls the scanning pattern.—Journal abstract. 

3708. Power, R. P. (U. Sydney, Australia) The 
effect of instructions on the apparent reversal of rotary 
motion in depth. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 346-350,—This experimental 
investigation found that Ss instructed to report 
apparent reversals of an elliptical shape signalled more 
reversals than Ss who were instructed to report non- 
occurrence of reversals. This difference increased over 4 
trials. When the stimulus object was a trapezium 
window instructions to report reversals led to a higher 
rate of reversals than did instructions to report non- 
occurrence, but this difference did not increase sig- 
nificantly over trials.—Journal abstract. 

3709. Rule, Stanley J., & Little, John W. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) Effect of a composite instructional set 
on responses to complex sounds. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 200-202.—72 Ss were in- 
structed to rate sounds under noisiness, annoyance, or 
both (composite). 4 factors of sound were investigated: 
(1) overall intensity, (2) fundamental tone frequency, (3) 

fundamental tone intensity, and (4) overtone intensity. 
Analysis of the interactions between instructional set 
and stimulus variables supported previous findings that 
instructions set Ss to give different emphasis to stimulus 
factors. The data further indicated that the emphasis 
given to different stimulus factors under the composite 
instructional set was a compromise between the 
emphasis given under noisiness and annoyance sets 


ted independently.—Journal abstract. ; 
РО. Schwartz ы & Spitzer, Gilbert. (City 
Preferred handedness as à 
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factor in the ability to form a set based on imaginal 
situations. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, S6(4), 
461-465.—Ability to form a set based on imaginal 
situations was studied under 2 conditions: when the 
imaginal situation is in direct conflict with the preferred 
handedness of the individual, and when it conforms to 
such individual preference. A fixated set resulting from 
the imagined situation of handling objects differing in 
size manifested itself in the Ss' subsequent perception of 
objectively equal objects or balls as being unequal. Set 
was more readily established in those Ss whose handed- 
ness conformed with the imaginal situation.—Journal 
abstract. 
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3711. Bujas, Z., Sremec, B., & Vidacek, S. Doživljaj 
umora i njegove asocijacije s nekim drugim varijablama. 
[Feeling of fatigue and its association with some other 
variables.] Arhiv za Higijenu Rada i Toksikologiju, 1965, 
16, 111-123,—Since the objective symptoms of fatigue 
have not as yet proved uniform, a questionnaire on the 
feeling of fatigue was composed. Results of the ques- 
tionnaire divided the Ss (workers) into those who 
experienced fatigue at work and those who did not. 
Comparison of these 2 groups of Ss and their answers 
to other questions from the questionnaire, or compari- 
son with data such as S's estimated productivity, makes 
obvious the association between the feeling of fatigue 
and other variables, e.g., satisfaction with work, dispo- 
sition, appetite, sleep, etc.—B. Petz. 

3712. Hahn, J. F. (U. Virginia) Unidimensional 
compensatory tracking with a vibrotactile display. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 699-702.—Accu- 
racy of unidimensional compensatory tracking was 
compared for a visual and a vibrotactile display. Error 
was 21/2 times greater with the vibrotactile display 
which was estimated to have a gain 1/5 that of the 
visual display. Equalizing the gains would be expected 
to make the dynamic range of the vibrotactile display 
considerably smaller than that of the visual display. 
—Journal abstract. 

3713. Henderson, Alan; Goldman-Eisler, Frieda, & 
Skarbek, Andrew. (University Coll. London, England) 
The common value of pausing time in spontaneous speech. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(4), 343-345.—Experiments have shown that hes- 
itation increases both before and during speech 
concerned with the solution of verbal tasks which 
involve an increasing degree of syntactic or semantic 
complexity. These experiments have been concerned 
with differences between tasks. An attempt is made to 
compare hesitation time between individuals who are 
set the same tasks, in terms of the quality of their 
responses to the tasks. Individual dispositions to a 
characteristic speech-silence ratio complicate such 
comparisons. Here a strong trend was found between 

the quality of the Ss' responses and the extra time they 
took over and above their characteristic speech-silence 
ratios, —Journal abstract. 

3714. Hunt, Darwin P. (U. Dayton) Effects of 
discrete transformations of controller outputs on human 
tracking performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(1), 35-40.—4 groups of 8 Ss each performed a 
compensatory tracking task using an acceleration con- 
trol system. Each group employed a different controller 
output transformation: categories 3, 5, 7, or continuous, 
Each S used 4 gain (G) levels. Both tracking accuracy 
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and economy were measured. The number output 
categories (C) significantly affected the economy (p 
< .05) but not the accuracy of performance. The С 
effects were significant for both accuracy (p < .001) and 
economy (p < .001). Accuracy improved and economy 
decreased monotonically over the lower 3 gains so that 
there was a trade-off between the 2 performance 
measures; at the highest gain both accuracy and 
economy were degraded. Although inspection of the 
accuracy data suggests that as the number of output 
categories increases the optimal gain becomes higher, 
the G X C interaction was not significant.—Journal 
abstract. 

3715. Locke, Edwin A. Interaction of ability and 
motivation in performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 719-725.—4 studies are reported which 
attempted to replicate previous findings of significant 
interactions between ability and motivation in perform- 
ance. In general, the previous findings were not strongly 
replicated, though there was some evidence that the 
eflects of motivation on High Ability Ss are relatively 
greater than оп Low Ability Ss. However, several 
significant motivation and ability effects were found for 
both Low Ability and Low Motivation Ss, respec- 
tively.—Journal abstract. 

3716. Petz, В. Effect of the number and length of rest 
pauses on work output in static effort. Arhiv za Higijenu 
Rada i Toksikologiju, 1964, 15, 183-188.—11 Ss worked 
on a mercury dynamometer in 4 experimental situa- 
tions; total length of the experiment was 4 min. Without 
visual control Ss squeezed the rubber bulb as hard as 
pee and tried to maintain maximum strain. The 

eight of the mercury column was read every 5 sec., and 
“work output” was obtained by adding the readings. 
The 4 experimental situations were: (1) work without 
rest for 4 min., (2) 2 periods of work lasting 90 sec. each 
with a 60 sec. pause between them, (3) 3 work periods 
of 60 sec, each with 2 pauses of 30 sec., and (4) 4 
periods of work of 45 sec. each with 3 pauses of 20 sec. 
Work output was highest in Exp. IV, the 2nd highest in 
Exp. HI, and the lowest in Exp. I. Differences are 
statistically significant. (8 ref.) —Author abstract. 

3717. Pugh, Lawrence A., Oldroyd, Carl R., Ray, 
Thomas S., & Clark, Mervin L. (Cent. State Griffin 
Memorial Hosp., Norman, Okla.) Muscular effort and 
electrodermal responses. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 71(2), 241-248.—In order to study the 
relative effects of preparatory sets and muscular effort 
on electrodermal responses, 12 Ss lifted 3 different 
weights at 2 rates of lift over several trials. Periods of 
preparation, tactual stimulation, and muscular effort 
were separated in order to distinguish between the 
effects of each. No relation was found between weight 
and GSR under lift conditions although GSR was 
related to weight as a tactual stimulus. GSR was 
proportional to rate of lift during preparatory periods 
as well as during lift. GSRs and conductance levels 
appear to be a function more of set than of muscular 
effort.—Journal abstract. 

3718. Rabinowitz, F. Michael. (State U. Iowa) 
Stimulus. alternation and response repetition behavior of 
children, Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2883. 


Reaction Time 


3719. Burns, John T. (U. Michigan) The effect of 
errors on reaction time in a serial reaction task. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2874-2875. 
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3720. Davis, R. (U. Reading) A reply to Dr. 
Lawrence Karlin. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 352. 

3721. Dimond, Stuart J. (Trinity Coll, Dublin, 
Ireland) Facilitation of performance through the use of 
the timing system. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(2), 181-183.—2 tasks were performed continu- 
ously and simultaneously. The temporal distribution of 
signals on | task was varied, so that the signals were 
either regular or irregular. The Ss after some delay came 
eventually to appreciate the signal regularity, and RT 
performance improved. At the same time, this improve- 
ment on 1 task was reflected in considerable im- 
provement on another task performed simultaneously, 
which could not be explained solely in terms of 
decreased response latency.—Journal abstract. 

3722. Fraisse, P., Lanati, L., Régnier, J., & Wahl, 
M. Le temps de réaction verbale: П. Réponses spé- 
cifiques et catégorielles. [Verbal reaction time: Specific 
and categorical responses.] Année Psychologique, 1965, 
65(1), 27-32.—24 Ss were shown either the picture or 
name of 16 stimuli in 4 categories (flowers, animals, 
fruit, objects) and asked to respond as quickly as 
possible by naming or reading the name, or by stating 
its category. Verbal reaction time was always greater for 
categorical than for specific response. Difference in time 
was more striking for word than for picture stimulus. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3723. Karlin, Lawrence. (New York U.) Comments 
on *Expectancy and intermittency.” Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 351-352. 

3724. Kovaé, D. (Inst. Experimental Psychol., 
Slovak Acad. Sci., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Infor- 
mationstheorie und die sensomotorische Reaktion. [In- 
formation theory and the sensory-motor reaction.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 370-376. 
—A survey of the current literature on reaction time 
shows that information theory is often applied to the 
stimulus pattern, but rarely to the response system. 
Emphasis on central factors suggests its application to 
both sensory and motor problems. It is suggested that 
the term reaction time be replaced by promptness, since 
its classical, quantitative meaning has shifted to qualita- 
tive aspects, currently termed processing or decision 
time by various writers.—F. Wesley. 

3725. Lindsay, Robert K., & Lindsay, Jane M. (U. 
Texas) Reaction time and serial versus parallel informa- 
tion processing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(2), 294-303.—2 experiments were conducted in 
which Ss gave 1 of 3 responses to each stimulus in a 
random sequence prepared from 32 distinct stimuli 
which assumed 1 of 2 levels for each of 5 dimensions. 
The sequence was constructed so that 2 of the 32 stimuli 
occurred with probability 4 each and the remaining 30 
stimuli occurred with probabilities summing to /4. Ss 
were instructed to respond by depressing a – key to lof 
the high frequency stimuli, a + key to the other, and a 
0 key to any of the remaining 30. Results support the 
hypothesis that frequently occurring stimuli may be 
identified as total patterns, perhaps by some sort of 
template matching which compares all dimensions 
simultaneously. However, the results also suggest that 
the template matches are made serially, and infrequent 
(or unfamiliar) stimuli are identified by a serial ex- 
amination of stimulus dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

3726. Oldfield, R. C., & Wingfield, A. (U. Oxford, 
England) Response latencies in naming objects. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 
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273-281.—1t is shown experimentally that there are 
consistent differences between the times taken to 
respond to presented objects by uttering their names. 
Variations in individuals" performances are outweighed 
by variations due to the different objects. There is a 
high consistency between different individuals as to the 
ordering of objects in respect of their naming latencies. 
A high corrélation exists between the time taken to 
name an object and the frequency with which its name 
occurs in the language as a whole, as estimated in the 
Thorndike-Lorge Word List. Some implications of these 
findings are discussed, especially with reference to 
possible mechanisms by which presented objects are 
visually identified, and the appropriate names retrieved 
from the **word-store."—Journal abstract. 

3727. Reynolds, Donald. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Time and event un- 
certainty in unisensory reaction time. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 286-293.— Prior bisen- 
sory studies in reaction time (RT) have not obtained a 
pure speed measure of response latency. Errors in 
tracking tasks and differential latencies to bisensory 
stimuli are confounded with pure response latency; such 
results cannot adequately explain the psychological 
refractory period (PRP). Using pairs of visual stimuli, 
event uncertainty was held at 0 while temporal uncer- 
tainty was manipulated. Results show: (1) a general rise 
in mean Ist RT as a function of ISI length, (2) the PRP ` 
seems inversely related to "practice" of Ss, (3) some 
evidence for extinction of competing responses account- 
ing for the shapes of the RT curves. A competing 
response theory was offered to explain PRP, thought a 
special case of the “Temporary Inhibition of Response” 
phenomenon. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


3728. Briggs, George E., & Rockway, Marty 
R. (Ohio State U.) Learning and performance as a 
function of the percentage of pursuit component in a 
tracking display. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(2), 165-169.—Ss trained on either a 0%, 25%, 
50%, 75%, or 100% pursuit display and then transferred 
to either a 0% or a 100% pursuit display in a simple 
positioning tracking task. During training there was 
significant improvement in performance for each 
increment in percentage of pursuit component; during 
transfer there were no differences among groups within 
each transfer condition. It was concluded that per- 
centage of pursuit has primarily a performance, not a 
learning effect.—Journal abstract. 

3729. Jakobovits, Leon А. (U. Illinois) Repetition of 
auditorily presented information. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 785-786.—Independent groups of Ss 
received various amounts of repetition (2, 4, 8, and 16 
presentations) of a message played back on a tape 
recorder. % of the Ss had an intentional listening set 
with respect to recall of information given in the 
message, and the other % of the Ss had an incidental 
learning set. Recall scores indexed by 8 difficult and 8 
easy items of an objective questionnaire were subjected 
to analyses of variance which showed that repetition 
does not automatically improve recall, but that the 
latter is a function of the difficulty of the information 
given and the learning attitude of the listeners.—Journal 
abstract. 

3730. Morris, John Р. (U. Washington) The effect 
of differential training on response force distribution | 
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during the extinction of an operant response. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2882. be 

3731. Voss, James F. (U. Pittsburgh) Serial acquisi- 
tion as a function of item probability and sequential 
probability. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(2), 304-313.—4- or 8-unit serial lists were presented 
in which item probability, defined as the probability 
ratio of 2 items which occurred at a particular serial 
position (Exp. I and II), and sequential probability, 
defined as the Ist-order conditional probability of the 
items at adjacent serial positions (Exp. III), were 
manipulated. The latter variable involved variation in 
the probability of occurrence of adjacent associations, 
thereby providing for study of the importance of 
adjacent associations in serial learning. The major 
results indicated: (1) as number of probabilistically 
varied serial positions increased, acquisition decreased; 
(2) number of probabilistic serial positions interacted 
with probability ratio; (3) sequential probability was 
significant for the 8-unit list, primarily at latter stages of 
learning. The results were interpreted to indicate that 
serial learning consists of 4 processes: immediate serial 
memory, item learning, item placement, learning of 
sequential associations.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


3732. Davis, Christopher M. (U. Washington) The 
classical conditioning of vasomotor responses to periph- 
eral thermal stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2877-2878. 

3733. McPherson, Frank М. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Comment on Eysenck's account of some Aberdeen 
Шш of Veces ее and eyeblink con- 

itioning. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 4), 
483-484. AG M Ese 

3734. Meyer, Merle E., & Crum, David M. (Whit- 
man Coll) Verbal conditioning with ‘‘positive’’ and 
‘‘positive and negative" reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(2), 59-60.—To test the hypothesis that 
"positive" (+ only) and “positive and negative" (+ &-) 
reinforcement schedules will affect conditioning of a 
random noun schedule, 30 Ss were randomly selected 
and placed into 3 groups (control, + only, and + &-). 
The nouns to be conditioned were of the animate form 
where conditioning was done by generalized condi- 
tioned reinforcers “mmm-hmm” for the positive and 
“huh-uh” for the negative. The results support the 
hypothesis that with the + &- reinforcers the group 
conditioned significantly faster than with + only, and 
this faster than the controls.—Journal abstract. 

3735. Novak, Dorsey J., & Grant, David A. (Ari- 
zona State U.) Semantic generalization of the con- 
ditioned eyelid response with two types of training. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 731—738.— Tests of 
semantic generalization to the word VASE, and 
phonetic generalization to the word EARN, visually 
presented, were carried out subsequent to discrimina- 
tion training with URN reinforced and TOP not 
reinforced in 1 group, and following straight 100% 
reinforcement of URN in another group (40 Ss each), 
using standard eyelid conditioning procedures. General- 
ization of extinction to the words URN and TOP was 

tested in both groups. On the semantic generalization 

test, 4 of the Ss received VASE as the Ist test stimulus 
and % received EARN. There was no evidence for 
semantic generalization as opposed to phonetic 
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only slight evidence for such generalization following 
straight conditioning that appeared on the Ist semantic 
generalization test trial only. Order of test stimuli 
produced more significant effects than did their nature. 
—Journal abstract. 

3736. Runquist, Willard N., & Towart, Eileen. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) Further evidence for intrasession 
decrements in eyelid conditioning. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 891-897.—4 groups of 20 Ss were given 100 
classical eyelid conditioning trials on each of 5 days. 
The groups formed a 2 X 2 design with CS Intensity 
and Room Illumination as the factors involved. Results 
showed: (1) an increase in CRs over days with more 
rapid conditioning in the dimmer room; (2) consistent 
decreases in CRs within sessions, more apparent with 
the dimmer CS; (3) consistent decreases in latency over 
trials within a session; and (4) over-all higher perform- 
ance with the brighter CS.—Journal abstract. 

3737. Sasmor, Robert M. (Columbia U.) Operant 
conditioning of a small-scale muscle response. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 
69-85.—6 naive male Ss were reinforced for responses 
in the 20-30 microvolt range, and 2 each for those in 
10-20 and 30-40 microvolt ranges. Records were taken 
of 15 min. of "settling down," 15 min. of initial operant 
level responding, 30 min. of conditioning, and 45 min. 
of extinction, 30 min. with light present and 15 min. 
without. The results were: (1) small-scale muscle poten- 
tials from the thenar eminence, in the 10-20, 20-30, and 
30-40 microvolt ranges, were conditioned, using pointer 
movement as the reinforcement; (2) the response rate in 
adjacent ranges of greater and lesser amplitude also 
increased during such conditioning and decreased 
during the subsequent extinction; (3) during condi- 
tioning the frequens of response distribution shifted 
toward the reinforced range; (4) Ss were unaware of the 
reinforced response; (5) observing a noncontingent 
moving pointer increased the response rate in the 20-30 
microvolt range, but did not lead to conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

3738. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) Conditioning history and maladap- 
tive human operant behavior. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 935-942.—2 experiments are presented 
which examined the effects of different past experiences 
(histories of conditioning) upon maladaptive human 
behavior in an operant conditioning laboratory situ- 
ation. In Exp. I, unnecessary punished responding 
under a fixed-interval reinforcement schedule was 
shown to result from a history of fixed-ratio con- 
ditioning. In Exp. П, low rates of variable-interval 
responding which produced unnecessary reinforcement 
loss followed a history of conditioning under a differ- 
ential reinforcement of low rate schedule.—Journal 
abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


3739. Battig, William F., & Miller, Stuart M. (U. 
Maryland) Classification learning of items grouped on 
the basis of degree of prior learning. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 807-814.—Contrary to expecta- 
tion, no facilitation of classification (Cl) learning was 
produced if all 4 items (common 4-letter words) to be 
associated with the same number response were 
presented the same number of times during a prior 
free-recall learning task (FL), as compared with an 


generalization following discrimination training, and ` ungrouped condition where each such item was 
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presented a different number of times during FL. Both 
were superior to a control condition given FL with Easy 
(1-digit) number responses but not with Hard (2-digit) 
numbers, where Cl performance became degraded if 
items presented equal numbers of times during FL were 
selected by E rather than being based on actual learning 
difficulty for S. These results indicate substantial and 
unexpected differences between free and classification 
learning involving common words.—Journal abstract. 

3740. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, Ir- 
vine) Incidental learning with ‘‘omitted’’ context cues. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 49-50.—In a paired- 
associate learning task, context stimuli were present on 
study trials and absent on test trials. The context stimuli 
were then used as stimuli on a transfer task in 1 of 3 
paradigms: A-B, A-B; A-B, A-Br; A-B, C-D. Per- 
Íormance on the transfer task indicated that associa- 
tions had been formed between context stimuli and the 
appropriate responses on the original list.—Journal 
abstract. 

3741. Brelsford, J. W., Jr., Keller, L., Shiffrin, R. 
M., & Atkinson, R. C. (Stanford U.) Short-term recall 
of paired-associates as a function of the number of 
interpolated pairs. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 
73-74.—A continuous technique for studying short- 
term memory of paired-associates was used. For 4, 6, or 
8 stimuli, recall was found to be a decreasing function 
of the number of pairs of items interpolated between 
study and test on a given item. Reliable differences 
between the functions for 4, 6, and 8 stimuli were 
found.—Journal abstract. 

‚ 3742. Brown, Mari J. (Columbia U.) The role of 
single word variables in the recall of statistical approxi- 
DOM to English. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 

3743. Bryan, James H., & Lichtenstein, Ed- 
ward. (Northwestern U.) Effects of subject and exper- 
imenter attitudes in verbal conditioning. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 182-189. 
—The effects of reinforcer (R) and S attitudes toward 
one another upon verbal conditioning were studied 
using a Taffel-type task. Ss with either positive or 
negative attitudes conditioned while neutral Ss did not. 
While the main effect of R attitudes was not significant, 
a significant interaction with trials suggested that hostile 
Rs inhibited conditioning. Ss with negative attitudes 
shifted attitudes, partly as a function of reinforcement 
and the shift was significantly correlated with condi- 
tioning. Aware and unaware Ss, as measured by 
Spielberger’s procedure, conditioned equally well. Ss 
with high desire for reinforcement conditioned sig- 
nificantly more than Ss with low desire. The importance 
of cognitive processes in verbal conditioning is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

3744. Freedman, Nelson L., Hafer, Brenna M., & 
Daniel, Robert S. (Queens U., Ontario, Canada) EEG 
arousal decrement during paired-associate learning. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(1), 15-19.—The EEGs of 5 experimental and 5 
yoked control (no informative feedback) Ss were 
compared during the learning of a paired-associate task. 
Alpha (8-12-cps waves) increased for the experimental 
and decreased for the yoked control Ss significantly 
over Vincentized tenths of trials. Behavioral responses 
of the experimental Ss plotted forward and backward 
from the last error were all-or-none; at the same time 
the alpha-wave incidence rose in a continuous fashion. 
Thus, EEG changes are not attributable to perform- 
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ance-induced aftereffects since they occur well in 
advance of, and in a different manner from, behavioral 
changes.—Journal abstract. 

3745. Hillner, Kenneth P. (Indiana U.) The response 
learning stage and the mathematical analysis of paired- 
Lm ate learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 

3746. Holmgren, Gary L., Arnoult, Malcolm D., & 
Manning, Winton H. (Texas Christian U.) Intermodal 
transfer in a paired-associates learning task. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 710). 254-259.—Se- 
quential patterns of tones presented aurally and visually 
(by means of oscilloscope displays of corresponding sine 
waves) served as stimuli in a paired-associates learning 
task; nonsense syllables were the response terms. In 2 
procedures, each using 80 Ss, transfer of training from 
the auditory to the visual task, and the converse, were 
investigated. As hypothesized, positive transfer occurred 
when the visual and auditory stimuli corresponded; 
negative transfer occurred with the reassignment of 
response terms to stimuli in the transfer task. Results of 
the experiment offer evidence for intermodal transfer. 
Perceptual and mediational models are considered in 
interpreting the results.—Journal abstract. d 

3747. Houston, John P. (U. California, Los Ange- 

les) Verbal transfer as a function of S,-R, and S,-R, 
interlist similarity. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(2), 232-235.—This study attempted to relate 
verbal transfer to the similarity between Ist-list stimuli 
(Sı) and 2nd-list responses (Кз) and to the similarit 
between 2nd-list stimuli (S+) and Ist-list responses (R,). 
3 degrees of S,-R, and 3 degrees of S,-R, similarity 
Were tested in a factorial design. Ss learned 2 8-item 
paired-associate lists ОШ to 1 of the 9 para- 
digms. Results showed that the magnitude o the 
transfer increases as S;-R, similarity increases, with the 
direction becoming positive under conditions. of high 
S,-R, similarity and negative under low S,-R; similarity 
conditions.—Journal abstract. P 

3748. Houston, John P., & Morony, Louise D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles). Transfer in repaired S,-R, and 
S,-R, paradigms. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 
83-84.—4 2-list paired-associate transfer paradigms 
were compared with a control condition. In accordance 
with predictions made from a transfer surface described 
by Houston, negative transfer appeared in all 4 experi- 
mental conditions. In contrast to the surface redic- 
tions, the 4 experimental paradigms did not differ in 
terms of 2nd-list learning en abstract. 

3749. Howe, M. J. (U. Shethield, 

i es in short-term memory. Quarterly Journal of 
differenc 1963 TIA), 


recall orders it was 
list interfered with 


obtained when rate of presentation was increased, 


suggested that rel 
ili .—Journal abstract. 
Nd A es ACE R. (U. California, Berke- 
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which is already learned than when it stands between 
unlearned items. The enhancement of recall is greater 
when the item stands between 2 previously learned 
items. This phenomenon, or adjacency effect, was 
demonstrated at a high level of significance in the free 
recall, by 123 Ss, of a list of 40 high-frequency nouns 
presented in varying orders on successive trials. The 
implications of the adjacency effect for verbal learning 
theory, particularly for the serial-position effect in serial 
learning and the concepts of interference and neural 
consolidation, are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3751. Lander, H. J. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Die Beschreibung yon Vergessensprozessen an 
sprachlich sinnfreiem Material auf informationstheo- 
retischer Grundlage. [A description of learning and 
forgetting on the basis of information theory using 
verbal nonsense: material.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 
1965, 17 1(Suppl.), 410-420.— Lists of nonsense syllables 
were used containing equal number of elements 
presented separately in a fixed order. At various times 
during forgetting the elements were presented separately 
in a randomized order while Ss were asked to associate 
any 1 element of the previously learned series. Results 
were recorded in terms of a reproduction-matrix 
representing the different states of order attained at 
certain moments. The measures used are the partial 
content of transinformation (positional entropy of each 
element) as well as the average correlative content of 
transformation (synentropy).—F. Wesley. 

3752. Liebert, Robert M., Rubin, Norma, & Hilgard, 
Ernest В. (Stanford U.) The effects of suggestions of 
alertness in hypnosis on paired-associate learning. Journal 
of Personality, 1965, 33(4), 605-612.—The present 
investigation is concerned with the effect of inducing a 
more alert hypnotic state within hypnosis prior to the 
undertaking of a learning task, 15 undergraduate Ss, 
with previous experience in a standard hypnotic in- 
duction and high on measured susceptibility, had to 
Memorize 16 word-number pairs. 5 Ss in 3 conditions 
(awake, standard hypnotic state and alert hypnotic 
State) are compared for learning scores. Alert hypnosis 
produced fewer errors in learning than standard hyp- 
nosis, Failures to respond within the 3 second interval 
after presentation of an item is taken as evidence of 
inattention, In that case, the results of this study 
Support the conjecture that traditional hypnotic induc- 
tions tend to reduce sustained attention to learning 
tasks, while alert hypnosis increases it. Differences 
between waking performance and alert performance are 
not established.—D. G. Appley. 

3753. McNulty, John А. (Dalhousie U., Can- 
ada) The effects of “instructions to mediate" upon 
paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(2), 61-62.—Ss were given 2 paired-associate lists to 
learn at either the Ist, 3rd, or text orders of approx- 
imation to English. % of Ss at each order received 
"mediating" instructions between the 2 lists, another 
3rd received “motivating” instructions, and the 

remainder simply rested. Mediating instructions facili- 
tated 2nd list learning at higher orders of approxima- 
tion, but the effect was only obtained with relatively 
unmotivated Ss. When highly motivated Ss were used, 
there was little difference among the 3 groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

3754. MeNulty, John A. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia) The measurement of ‘‘adopted chunks” in 
free recall learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 
71-72.—Ss were given | learning trial on each of 3 lists 
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presented in counterbalanced order. 1 of the lists 
contained items of the Ist order of approximation to 
English; another contained 3rd order items; and the 3rd 
consisted of text order items. After each trial Ss recalled 
as many items or parts of items as they could. The 
number of whole items remembered was a direct 
function of approximation to English, When "adopted 
chunks". were measured, there were no differences 
among lists in the number of chunks remembered. 
Between 7 and 8 chunks of information were recalled at 
all orders of approximation.—Journal abstract. 

3755. Newman, Slater E. (U. North Carolina, 
Raleigh) Serial position as a cue in learning: The effect 
of test rate. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(2), 319-320.—When paired associates were presented 
on test trials in the same order as on pairing trials, 
performance during training was facilitated, but learn- 
ing of the pairs was not. A decrease in test rate also was 
found to haye facilitated performance during training 
but not learning of the pairs —Journal abstract. 

3756. Rothkopf, E. Z. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
N.J.) Einige Experimente über die Rolle mathemage- 
nischer Reaktionen beim Lernen aus schriftlichem 
Material. [Some experiments about the role of math- 
emagenic reactions during the learning of written 
material.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 
232-246.—Mathemagenic responses, which generally 
resemble attention-like processes, are described and 
hypothesized to play the following roles: (1) translation 
of written stimuli into internal speech; (2) segmentation 
of the stimulus string; and (3) processing, such as 
rehearsal, invention of mnemonic devices, etc. These 
functions may not be consistent with training objectives. 
Their topography and control may be modified by 
environmental events. Evidence is presented from a 
number of experiments which indicate that mathe- 
magenic behavior is a useful concept in theoretical and 
applied accounts of learning from written material. 
—Author abstract. 

3757. Sumby, William H. Immediate retrieval of 
verbal series as a function of stimulus grouping. USAF 
ESD TR, 1965, No. 64-554, ii, 14 p.—lt was found that 
clustering will enhance learning rate and affect the 
build-up of differential inter-item association strengths, 
but that the limits are extremely restricted. Apparently, 
differential associative strengths developed by clustering 
markedly affect the shapes of the serial position curves 
for the different groups. Further, clustering affects the 
Strategy an individual adopts in responding. Such 
became evident in the typically different orders of 
responding for the various conditions. USAF ESD. 

3758. Talland, George A. (Harvard U. Med. Sch., 
Boston) Three estimates of the word span and their 
stability over the adult years. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 17(4), 301-307.—3 
estimates of immediate word span were compared in 
groups of men from each decade between 20-69 yr. No 
Systematic change with age was found in free or in 
partial recall requiring the reproduction of the un- 
repeated word in lists of 4 to 7 items. When the 
instruction was to report the entire list but leave the 
unrepeated word last, performance steadily deteriorated 
with age. Mean success in recall decreased on 3 criteria, 
and error by false terminal placement increased from 
each decade to the next. Results support the hypothesis 
that capacity to perform simultaneously 2 such opera- 
üons as sub-vocal rehearsal of 1 iiem and vocal 
enumeration of the others shrinks with age. This 
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interpretation agrees with other observations about 
age-related changes in perceptual-motor skills and 
cognitive capacity.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


3759. Finley, Judson R. (Arizona State U.) Eval- 
uative meaning words as reinforcing stimuli. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2879. 

3760. Lintz, Larry M., & Brackbill, Yvonne. (U. 
Denver) Effects of reinforcement delay during learning 
on the retention of verbal material in adults. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 194-199.—In 4 
experiments, adult Ss learned bigrams under either 
immediate or delayed reinforcement and in a discrim- 
ination or a paired-associate task form. АП Ss relearned 
the same material 7 days later. In addition, 2 of the 
experiments investigated the effects of 3 levels of 
monetary reward on acquisition. and retention. The 
results indicated that delayed reinforcement improved 
retention of paired associates, but had no eflect on 
acquisition or retention in the discrimination task. 
Effects of monetary reward were uniformly nonsig- 
nificant.—Journal abstract. 

3761. Schaeffer, Robert W., Hanna, Barbara, & 
Russo, Patricia. (Florida State U.) Positive rein- 
forcement: A test of the Premack theory. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(1), 7-8.—2 human Ss were tested on a 
key pressing task in which 2 keys produced the same 
reinforcer, counter points, but on different reinforce- 
ment schedules. The results of a contingency arranged 
between the 2 keys supported Premack's reinforcement 
theory; not only do high rate responses reinforce low 
rate responses, but they do so even when both responses 
depend on the same reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


3762. Adams, Jack A., & Dijkstra, Sanne. (U. 
Illinois) Short-term memory for motor responses. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 314- 
318.—2 experiments were conducted on short-term 
memory for simple linear, graded motor responses, with 
length of retention interval and number of practice 
repetitions or reinforcements as basic variables. Abso- 
lute error was the primary performance measure. Both 
experiments found error to be an increasing function of 
retention interval. Number of reinforcements was a 
significant variable only for the wider range of values in 
Exp. IL, with error being a decreasing function of the 
variable, Results were considered parallel to those of 
corresponding studies on short-term memory for verbal 
responses. Interpretation was in terms of a rapidly 
decaying memory trace that becomes increasingly stable 
with reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

3763. Battig, William F. (U. Maryland) Further 
evidence that strongest free-recalled items are not recalled 
first. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 745-746. 
—Order of free recall of items given correctly for the Ist 
time on the same trial did not show a monotonic 
relationship to subsequent recall, which was better for 
Ist and last than intermediate initial recall positions. 
These results corroborate and extend Battig, Allen, and 
Jensen’s (see 39:6) demonstration that previously 
incorrect items tend to be given earlier in free recall 
than previously correct items.—Journal abstract. 

3764. Crowder, Robert G. (U. Michigan) Verbal 
short-term memory as a function of degree of learning on 
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a perceptual-motor interpolated activity. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2877. 

3765. Fitzgibbons, David; Goldberger, Leo, & Eagle, 
Morris. (New York U.) Field dependence and memory 
for incidental material. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 743-749.—30 female Ss who had been tested for 
recall and recognition of social and neutral words that 
were presented incidentally were administered a group 
form of the Embedded Figures Test, Both recall and 
recognition of social words were found to be sig- 
nificantly related to field dependence. No such relation- 
ship was found for neutral words. Although field- 
dependent Ss performed significantly more poorly on 
the focal task than field-independent Ss, recall and 
recognition was independent of performance on the 
focal task. It was also found that field-dependent Ss 
were able to recall more social visual incidental material 
than neutral visual incidental material.—Journal 
abstract. 

3766. Hofer, Richardo. (New York U.) Intertrial 
proactive inhibition in short-term memory. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 755-760.—Ss were given 3 trials of 
either a letter-trigram or a word-trigram. Immediately 
after the trigram a 3-digit number was presented from 
which S counted backwards by 3s for 8 sec,, after which 
S recalled the trigram. On the 4th trial either the same 
kind of material as presented before was used or a 
different kind of material. For letter-trigrams, the recall 
interval in the 4th trial was either 5, 11, or 17 sec. For 
word-trigrams, only 11 sec. was used as the recall 
interval. To control for novelty, another group had 
letter-trigrams for 4 trials, but in the 4th the trigram 
was typed in red. Similarity of the material presented on 
the preceding trials interfered with recall of both letter- 
and word-trigrams. In addition, the hypothesis that the 
probability of interference of previous similar materials 
on the 4th trial would increase with longer recall 
intervals was supported for letter-trigrams. Novelty did 
not affect recall.—Journal abstract. 

3767. Katzenberger, Lothar. (Kaspar-Zeuss-Weg 20, 
Bamberg, Germany) Dimensionen des Gedüchtnisses. 
[Dimensions of memory.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 451-492. 
— Protocols of 22 memory tests and | intelligence test 
collected from 109 students served as the basis of a 

factor analysis which yielded 9 factors; 5 of these were 
significant: memory for meanings, numbers, long term 
reproduction, recognition, and short term reproduc- 
tion.—W. J. Koppitz. 26 

3168. Kernoff, Phyllis; Weiner, Bernard, & Morrison, 
Myrna. (U. Minnesota). Affect and short-term reten- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), Еа, а 
short-term memory. technique, stimuli were cued for 
different incentives. At a short time interval there were 
no differences in recall as a function of the incentive 
condition. However, after a longer interval, stimuli 
associated with a 5¢ reward or shock were recalled 
significantly more than stimuli for which neither shock 
nor money was a potential outcome. It was argued that 
motivation did not affect the strength of original 
learning, but did influence the subsequent process of 
trace storage.—Journal abstract. 

3769. Klingsporn, Melvern J. (U. Nebraska) Effects 
of common associates on the selectivity of recall. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2880-2881. 

3770. Lieberman, Lewis R., & Culpepper, James 
T. (Charles L. Mix Memorial Fund, Inc., Americus 

Ga.) Words versus objects: Comparison of free 
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recall. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 983-988.—3 
experiments in free verbal recall compared the learning 
of common objects with the learning of the words for 
these objects. In Exp. I (24 male and 26 female Ss), 
objects were placed on a board, words were on a list. In 
Exp. II (46 females) and III (62 males), objects 
(photographs) and words were serially exposed. Groups 
exposed to objects did better in all experiments. 
—Journal abstract. 

3771. Mills, John A., & Kessel, Frank S. (U. Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa) Retroactive inhibition of 
descriptive prose. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
917-918.—2 29-word descriptive passages from the 
works of D. H. Lawrence were placed on a memory 
drum and learned by serial anticipation in the usual 
retroactive inhibition (RI) paradigm. Significant RI 
occurred, but relative RI was only 8.78%, far less than 
is found with more difficult prose material. It thus 
appears that the structure of the material protected it 
against interference.—Journal abstract. 

3772. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Effects of a subsidiary task on short-term 
memory. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 
413-419.—If there is a limited-capacity mechanism in 
short-term memory (STM) then introducing a con- 
current subsidiary task should adversely affect recall. 2 
experiments on free recall were conducted with card 
sorting as the subsidiary task. In Exp. I Ss dealt cards 
into | pile, into 2 piles by color, or into 4 piles by suit 
while lists of common English words were being read. 
Ss sorted cards only during presentation of the lists. As 
the subsidiary task became more demanding the 
number of words correctly recalled decreased. In Exp. 
П, sorting by suit was combined with free recall, and 
the mayors (relative importance of the 2 tasks) were 
varied. Performance on both the recall and the card 
sorting tasks deteriorated as the other task was stressed. 
Differences in recall could not easily be attributed to 
differences in original learning, and results suggested 
that the subsidiary task interfered with rehearsal and/or 
decreased total presentation time for free recall, 
—Journal abstract. 

3773. O’Connor, N., & Hermelin, Beate. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) Input restriction and im- 
mediate memory decay in normal and subnormal children, 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1965, 
17(4), 323-328.—12 imbeciles and 12 normals, matched 
for their digit memory span, were presented with 3 digit 
numbers successively and simultaneously. 7 speeds of 
presentation were used. Each simultaneous speed of 
presentation had a corresponding successive speed. Ss 
were required to recall digits on the conclusion of 
presentation of each number. Each performance was 
scored as the number of errors for each digit. With 
simultaneous presentations the difference between the 
groups was significant only at fast presentation speed, 
where the normals were significantly better than the 
imbeciles. Imbeciles became as good as normals at slow 
speeds, In the case of successive presentations, differ- 
ences between groups occur only in relation to the 2nd 
digit, which the normals remember better. Both groups 
remember the Ist digit least well. Results are explained 
in terms of input restriction and of memory trace 
а abstract. 

3774. Oléron, Genevieve. Sélectivité mnémoniqu 
hee T Mis pene [Mnemonic "RUNI 
né elementary verbal habits.] Année Psychologi; ue, 
1965, 65(1), 77-97.—Memory for 120 word th 6 
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semantic categories was studied according to the role of 
selective activity in disposability and association. The 
same words are always best remembered, regardless of 
total number of words remembered in all situations, 
depending on frequency of use and degree of familiar- 
ity. Selectivity depends markedly on associating a word 
to others in the list. Other associative characteristics 
show no relation to selectivity of a word.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

3775. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan) Consistency of. 
assignment of ratings in recognition memory. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 941-942 —1t is demon- 
strated that Ss employ ratings in a consistent manner in 
recognition memory tasks when exposed to conditions 


yielding a wide range of recognition scores.—Journal - 


abstract. 

3776. Rosenberg, Sheldon. (George Peabody Teach- 
ers Coll.) Associative factors in the recall of connected 
discourse. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 53-54.—2 
passages, | of which contained words of high asso- 
ciative strength and the other words of low associative 
strength, were presented once by tape recorder and 
followed by a written recall test: On all measures of 
recall, performance in the high association group was 
superior to performance in the low association group. 
The results of a cloze test suggested that guessing may 
have contributed more to recall scores in the high 
association group than the low association group. 
—Journal abstract. 

3777. Rudov, Melvin H. Dimensionality in human 
information storage. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(2), 273-281.—An investigation was 
carried out to determine if error factors resulted from 
performance of an information processing task in- 
volving visual memory. It was found that reading 1 line 
from memory of a rectangular matrix of letters, after а 
short delay following their tachistoscopic exposure, did 
result in positional errors perpendicular to, parallel to, 
and diagonal to the direction of scan when S was 
reading leftwards or rightwards across a row or 
upwards or downwards in a column. Evidences for 
error factors of form and sound were also found. 
Further investigations showed that the error pattern 
changed when the matrices were distorted by offsetting 
alternate rows or columns of the matrix. The results 
were interpreted as evidence of information being stored 
in independent dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

.3778. Weiner, Bernard, & Walker, Edward L. (U. 
Minnesota) Motivational factors in short-term retention. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 190- 
193.—In а short-term memory task the to-be- 
remembered stimuli were cued for different incentive 
values. 4 incentive conditions were employed: win I¢ for 
correctly retaining the stimulus, win 5¢, receive a shock 
for incorrect recall, and a control group using no 


incentive. Results indicated that there was a significant < 


interaction (р < .01) between time of recall and the 
incentive condition. The results suggest that motivation 


affects the capacity to retain material in storage. 
—Journal abstract. 
> 


THINKING 


3779. Dolezal, J., & Hampejsova, O. (Karl U., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Der Einfluss einiger Formen 
der Information auf die Leistung im Bourdontest. [The 
influence of several kinds of information on the 
performance in the Bourdon test.] Zeitschrift. für 
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Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 359-369.—The Bourdon 
test was given to 4 groups of 80 8th grade pupils in 
Prague, varying the amount of knowledge of the task 
апа the feedback. With an increasing amount of 
information performance and inter-individual differ- 
ences were found to increase. No significant differences 
between information and work quality were observed. 
Test presentation methods had no influence on fluctua- 
tions of performance time.—F. Wesley. 

3780. Gerez, Juan S. Diferencias de capacidad in- 
dividual para convertir formas imprecisas en figuras de 
significado (percepcion configural). [Individual differ- 
ences in capacity to convert imprecise forms into 
meaningful figures (perceptual configuration).] Revista 
de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1965, 20(78), 437- 
439.—J. S. Braun. 

3781. Hedinger, Urs К. (U. Pittsburgh) Die Faktor- 
enstruktur komplexer Denkaufgaben. [The factor struc- 
ture of complex reasoning problems.] Zeitschrift fur 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 
337-403.—A complexity index was developed and used 
in evaluation of reasoning tasks. Complexity emerged as 
a good indicator of difficulty, which was found to be a 
linear function of complexity, Factor analysis revealed 
that varying degrees of complexity affect the same 
factor. A critical comparison of the complexity factor 
with other factors stressed in previous investigations 
concludes the study.—W. J. Koppitz. 

3782. Pribyl, Joseph F., Walker, Ronald E., & Hunt, 
William A. (Loyola U.) Judgment as a function of 
manifest anxiety and social conditions. Perceptual & 
Motor. Skills, 1965, 21(3), 159-765.—64 male under- 
graduate Ss were given the task of rating the amount of 
confusion exhibited in 100 vocabulary test responses 
taken from (орде test protocols. Because of 
previous research igh anxious (HA) Ss were expected 
to perform less well than low anxious (LA) Ss on the Ist 
trial when Ss judged individually. This expectation was 
not borne ош. When HA Ss and LA Ss worked in a 
group, there was no difference in performance as 
expected. An analysis of variance was done on the z 
Va iss of the mean interjudge reliabilities; variables 
were level of anxiety, social situation, and sets of 
stimuli. All 3 variables plus various interactions 
between them had significant effects on performance. 
—Journal abstract. à 

3783. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo, Norway) Effect of 
food deprivation on perception-cognition. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1966, 65(2), 80-90.—9 experiments designed to 
investigate the effect of food deprivation on perce tual- 
cognitive processes are examined in detail. An effect Is 
revealed in only some of these experiments. The 
deviating results are explained by assuming that motiva- 
tional state will not affect perceptual-cognitive processes 
unless the material presented is meaningful in relation 
to the motivational state. Examination of operational 
definitions indicate that: (1) the processes studied may 
be more meaningfully termed imaginary than percep- 
tual, and (2) the motivational state of hunger may rest 
on the expectancy of the Ss as to when they may next 
receive food, rather than hr. of food deprivation. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. fot 

3784. Shigematsu, T., et al. [Research of thinking 
through the Relativistic Relation Research Method: 
The 12th report.] Bulletin of the Faculty of Education, 
U. Nagoya, Sept. 1965, 21, 37-46, 205. ў 

3785. Zajonc, Robert B., & Burnstein, 
Michigan) Structural balance, reciprocity, 


Eugene. (U. 
and positivity 
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as sources of cognitive bias. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(4), 570-583.—30 Ss learned 6 hypothetical con- 
figurations by means of the paired-associates method. 
Each configuration consisted of 2 persons, their feelings 
of attraction toward each other, 2 issues, and the 2 
persons’ attitudes toward these issues. The configura- 
tions varied in the degree of structural balance and in 
the reciprocity of interpersonal liking. The analysis of 
errors confirmed the existence of previously identified 
cognitive biases which derive from structural balance 
and positivity. New sources of cognitive bias identified 
were reciprocity, semicycle length, semicycle sign, and 
the learner’s attitude toward the issues. Reciprocity and 
balance were found to be not independent of each 
other. It was also observed that interpersonal feelings 
were learned more quickly than attitudes of the 
hypothetical persons.— D. G. A ppley. 


Problem Solving 


3786. Bloomberg, Morton. (Skidmore Coll.) Ana- 
gram solutions of field-independent and field-dependent 
persons. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 766. 

3787. Deb, Maya. Mental work in group and in 
isolation. /ndian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(4), 
191-195.—The effect of grouping (N = 5) vs. isolation 
on the task of multiplying 2-digit factors was studied in 
85 girls, ages 11-14 yr. It was found that grouping 
showed no significant effect on speed or accuracy of 
accomplishment of this mental task. Order and practice 
effects were taken into consideration.—J. T. Cowles. 

3788. Gavurin, Edward I. (Hunter Coll.) Effect of 
distributed practice upon initial solution to a jigsawlike 
puzzle. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21), 892.—In 
the few studies performed on the distribution of practice 
in problem solving, concern has been primarily with the 
effect. upon retention of introducing rests between 
successive solutions to the same problem. A somewhat 
related question involves the influence of distributed 
practice upon the initial emergence of a solution. The 
present study was designed to pursue this question, 
utilizing a relatively nonverbal, problem-solving task. 
—Journal abstract. 

3789, Johnson, Peder J., Fishkin, Anne, & Bourne, 
Lyle E., Jr. (U. Colorado) Effects of (ge ee 
variables upon reversal and interdimensional shift per- 
formance: 1. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 63-64. 
— College Ss accomplished а reversal (R) shift faster 
than an interdimensional (IRD) shift over 3 different 
methods of problem presentation, when по cue cards 
were present. With cue cards present there was no 
difference between R and IRD shifts. The latter fingo 
reflects an. increase in the difficulty of the R shift 
resulting from the necessity for S to sort contrary to cue 
cards whenever a R shift is made.—Journal abstract. 

3790. Johnson, Peder J., Fishkin, Anne, & Bourne, 
Lyle E., Jr. (U. Colorado) Effects of procedural 
variables upon reversal and interdimensional shift per- 
formance: Il. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 42), 69-70. 
— College Ss were found to accomplish a reversal shift 
faster than an interdimensional shift only when simple 
preliminary instructions were used. The results suggest 
that with sufficient information Ss adopt a hypothesis- 
testing strategy, (in concept identification problem) 
similar to that described by Restle’s model.—Journal 
abstract. j 

3791. Linhart, L. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci., Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Probleme der semantischen Informa- 
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tion im menschlichen Lernen. [Problems of semantic 
information in human learning.] Zeitschrift für Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 306-324.— Parameters of 
classification of signs were obtained using 500 Ss. A 
decision-tree was contructed to analyze the individual 
trajectory of problem solving. The strategy is analyzed 
by the way Ss use positive and negative feedback. A 
method is suggested to clarify the process of hypothesis 
elimination. The probability values derived from the 
experimental results have an exponential character and 
move asymptomatically to value 1. The gradient of 
Significance is suggested as a unit to measure the 
understanding of relevant signs. The results can be used 
for diagnostic purposes.—F. Wesley. 1 

3792, Ress, Fred C., & Levine, Marvin. (Indiana 
U.) Einstellung during simple discrimination learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 77-78.—Ss were given 
a simultaneous discrimination problem, in which the 
larger of 2 circles was correct, after 0, 3, of 6 problems 
with position sequence solutions. On all problems Ss 
were presented with a series of 100 cards, each with 2 
circles of different sizes, and chose | of the circles. The 
O-condition Ss solved the problem in a mean of 3 trials; 
the Ss in the other 2 conditions required a mean of 63 
trials, with almost У of the Ss not solving in 100 trials. 
There was no significant difference between Ss receiving 
3 and 6 preliminary problems.—Journal abstract. 

3793. Spence, Janet T. (VA Hosp., Iowa City, 
la.) Effects of verbal reinforcement combination and 
instructional condition on performance of a problem- 
solving task. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(2) 163-170.—Performance on a sentence- 
construction task was studied using a 3 x 3 factorial 
design which varied reinforcement combination (right- 
blank, wrong-blank, and right-wrong) and instructions 
(instructions about the task, with and without explana- 
tion of the reinforcers, and a verbal conditioning 
procedure explaining neither). Performance improved 
(p < .001) with amount of preliminary information, and 
in all 3 instructional conditions was better (p < .01) 
under wrong-blank than right-blank. Right-wrong 
performance was similar to wrong-blank in the 
problem-solving conditions but superior in verbal 
conditioning. It was suggested that the differences 
among combinations were due to discrepancies in the 
informational properties of blank and in verbal condi- 
tioning of the overt reinforcers.—Journal abstract. 

3794. Spiker, Charles C., & Lubker, Bonnie J. (U. 
lowa) The relative difficulty for children of the succes- 
Sive and simultaneous discrimination problems. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(4), 1091-1101.—In an experi- 
ment with children 8-11 yr. of age, it was found that 
children of these ages can learn a successive (Su) 
discrimination problem. Analyses of the number of 
trials to criterion and number of correct responses both 
indicated that the Su problem was significantly more 
difficult than the simultaneous (Si) problem. The finding 
that an increase in the similarity of the brightnesses and 
positions did not affect problem difficulty was inter- 
preted as the result of the simplicity of the Si problem 
and the extreme difficulty of the Su problem bor Ss of 
these ages. It was suggested that a certain order of 
presentation of the stimulus Settings, specifically 
designed to discourage position and alternation 
tendencies, may lessen the difficulty of the Su prob- 
lem. (16 ref.) — Journal abstract. 

3795. Stein, Leonard S. (Duke U.) Conscious 
mediating processes in a problem-solving task. Journal of 
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Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 212-217.—Inves- 
tigated the role of conscious mediating processes in the 
solution of a word-number association task. Under- 
graduate nursing students were reinforced for number 
responses which were 1 less than the number of letters 
in the stimulus words. Ss' awareness of the contingency 
of reinforcement was assessed by means of a probability 
analysis. At the beginning of the experiment, Ss in all 
groups consciously mediated a significant number of 
their responses with hypotheses relating the numbers to 
the word lengths. Control group Ss were extinguished in 
their use of these hypotheses. Ss in the successful group 
used them increasingly until just prior to the criterion, 
and accurately verbalized the reinforcement contingency 
upon reaching criterion. No evidence for learning 
without awareness was found.—Journal abstract. 

3796. Tikhomirov, O. K. (Moscow State U., 
USSR) Printsip izbiratel'nosti v myshlenii. [The Жоп 
ciple of selectivity in thinking.] Voprosy Psikhoi ogil, 
1965, No. 6, 16-32.— Results of an analysis of problem- 
solving behavior in chess games are described in terms 
of information theory. Analysis was conducted on the 
basis of Ss' verbalizations, hand movements made by 
blindfolded chess players, and a comparison of human 
chess playing and chess played by a digital computer 
using a heuristic problem-solving program. Results 
indicate that 1 of the most important characteristics of 
human thinking is the selective use of objective informa- 
tion, a characteristic that cannot be programmed into a 
computer to simulate human-like problem-solving 
behavior. (48 ref.)]—L. Zusne. 

3797. Wells, Herbert. (U. Washington) Stimulus 
compounding and the attainment of conjunctive and 
disjunctive concepts. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 767-770.—Stimulus patterning was found to have 
à differential effect on the ease with which human Ss 
attained. conjunctive and disjunctive concepts. 24 
undergraduate Ss were given 8 disjunctive training 
we and tested on a choice problem for which 

oth conjunctive and disjunctive solutions were 
possible. On the test problem, more conjunctive solu- 
tions were offered when the stimulus dimensions were 
Contained in a single geometric stimulus. More dis- 
Junctive solutions were offered when the dimensions 
were spatially separated on each instance. The former 
Instances were assumed to allow for more stimulus 
patterning than the latter. It was concluded that 
stimulus patterning imposes a limiting condition on the 
efficacy of disjunctive-concept training, when tested by 
transfer on a choice problem for which a conjunctive 
solution is also possible.—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


3798. Piaget, J. Rol’ deistviya v formirovanii 
myshleniya. [The role of action in cognitive devel- 
opment.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 33-51. 
—Cognitive functions are divided into descriptive, or 
the existing state, and operational, or the variability 
aspects. The structural aspect is insufficient to form 
conceptual elements or to Produce operations; neither 
does it arise independently and in itself cannot assim- 
ilate the transformations of the real world. Concepts 
develop only as concrete operations are performed in 
the physical world.—Z. Zusne. 

3799. Ugurel-Semin, В. ГОгіріпе de l'idée de nation 
Chez les enfants turcs de 6 à 7 ans. [The origin of the 
concept of nation in Turkish 6-7 year olds.] Schweizer- 
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ische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 
24(3), 1965, 247-262.—D. Н. Schuster. 

3800. Wells, Herbert, & Watson, Daniel. (U. 
Washington) Strategy training and practice in disjunc- 
tive concept attainment. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(3), 925-926.—64 Ss attained a series of 3 disjunctive 
concepts in an instance-selection procedure. Training in 
the appropriate strategy facilitated performance as 
compared with instructions which simply specified that 
the concept was disjunctive: A practice effect was 
obtained under both instructional conditions. A 
negative example card led to greater efficiency.—Journal 
abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


3801. Bardin, K. V. (Inst. Psychol., RSFSR Acad. 
Pedagogical Sci., Moscow, USSR) Vybor ispytuemym 
sobstvennykh kriteriev dlya raboty v zone somneniya pri 
porogovykh izmerneiyakh. [Criterion selection by sub- 
jects for decision making in uncertainty during thresh- 
old determinations] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 
90-99.—Through his work with color difference 
thresholds, the author concludes that differences in 
threshold values obtained by the methods of average 
error and of limits can be explained in terms of zones of 
“different,” “equal,” and “uncertain”? judgments. 
Limits of the “uncertain” zone can be established if the 
curves for "different" and "equal" judgments overlap, 
but they do not in some Ss. 1 or 2 zones may be lacking, 
depending on whether S uses or avoids "uncertain" 
judgments and on the psychophysical method used. 
Lacking specific instructions, Ss establish their own 
criteria.—L. Zusne. 

3802. Frank, H. (Pedagogical High School, Berlin, 
Germany) Eine informationstheoretische Deutung psy- 
chologischer Komponenten innerhalb eines statistischen 
Rückkopplungssystems. [An interpretation of psycho- 
logical factors in a statistical feedback mechanism on 
the basis of information theory.] Zeitschrift für Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 343-358.—1t is shown empiri- 
cally that information values must be replaced by whole 
numbers, namely by the lengthe of codewords in a 
redundancy-reducing code, in order to improve 
approximations in decision-making. A statistical theory 
of group behavior is developed which also served for 
the development of psychological models in the concep- 
tual and mathematical framework of information 
theory.—F. Wesley. 

3803. Gentile, J. Ronald, & Schipper, Lowell 
M. (Pennsylvania State U.) Differential payoff-loss in 
probability-learning and decision-making. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(2), 65-66.—Payoffs were differentially 
manipulated in a modified factorial arrangement to 
determine the effects on the probability-learning (PL) of 
2 independent events and a subsequent decision-making 
task based on the PL. Results were consistent with 
previous studies using an “absolute” method of incen- 
tive distribution, However, differentially weighting the 
low-probability event appeared to effect early learning 
and subsequent decision behavior.—Journal abstract. 

3804. Hama, H. (Doshisha U., Japan) [A study of 
experimental conflict with the use of random-sha 
figures.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1965, 36(5), 
239-243.—20 figures of high association content (H 
cards) and 20 figures of low association content (L 
cards) were chosen from Vanderplas and Garvin's 
random-shaped figures for inducing conflicts. Hypoth- 
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esis I states that under instruction to give only | 
association for each stimulus, H cards induce high 
conflict and L cards induce low conflict. Hypothesis П 
states that under instruction to give as many associa- 
tions as possible, H cards induce less conflict than they 
do under the previous instruction. Reaction time and 
GSR score were used as measures of conflict, Results 
support the hypotheses.—Author abstract. 

3805. Hawkins, C. K., & Lanzetta, J. T. (VA Hosp., 
Perry Point, Md.) Uncertainty, importance, and arousal 
as determinants of pre-decisional information search. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 791-800.— Berlyne's 
conflict theory of “epistemic curiosity’ (see 37:2) 
assumes information search to be elicited by arousal 
resulting from response conflict, which in turn is a 
function of the uncertainty and "importance" of a 
choice. Several predictions derived from this formula- 
tion were tested using a choice task in which uncertainty 
(number of alternatives) and importance (value of 
outcomes) were manipulated and S's GSR was 
recorded. Results showed that (1) neither variable 
influenced arousal. (2) Increasing the uncertainty 
component of conflict increased search; increasing 
Lu eid suppressed it. (3) Arousal did not increase 
before a search response, but Ss whose general arousal 
levels were high searched more.—Journal abstract. 

3806. Irwin, Francis W., & Snodgrass, Joan G. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Effects of independent and dependent 
outcome values upon bets. Jourmal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 282-285.—60 male and 60 
female Ss bet whether or not they would draw a marked 
card from each of 35 packs of.10 marked and blank 
cards. There were 1, 3, 5, 7, or 9 marked cards in each 
pack. Drawing a marked card had 7 values—in- 
dependent outcomes (IOs)—in the range +10¢ for 1 
group and +50¢ for another; drawing a blank card had 
0 IO. Ranges of permissible bets—dependent outcomes 
(DOs)—were +2 or +10¢ for the Ist group and 3-10 
Ог +50¢ for the 2nd group. It was found that: (1) the 
relative frequencies of bets on marked cards were higher 
with positive than with negative IO in all subgroups, (2) 
this effect appeared to be relative to the range of IO, (3) 
it tended to be related to DO negatively at extreme 
probabilities and positively at .5, and (4) it did not show 
a reliable sex difference. The evidence was indecisive a: 
to whether the effect increased monotonically wit 
10.—Journal abstract. 

3807. Kent, George. (U. Illinois) Information as a 
determinant of bargaining power. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2904. 

3808. Lăzărescu, Georgeta. Studiu comparativ al 
metodelor conventionale si neconvenționale de organizare 
a informatiilor. (Comparative study of conventional and 
nonconventional methods of information organization.] 
Studii si Cercetari de Documentare si Bibliologie, 1965, 
7(1), 13-19.—A comparative analysis of theoretical and 
practical aspects of coordinate indexing systems and 
those based on universal decimal classification. Q8 
ref.)—M. Delsart. 

3809. Mills, Judson. (U. Missouri) The effect of 
certainty оп exposure to information prior to com- 
mitment. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1965, 1(4). 348-355.— This experiment tested the 
hypothesis that prior to a choice, persons uncertain as 
to which alternative is best will be more ‘interested in А 
information favoring 1 of the possible choices than will 
those certain that the preferred alternative is not the 
best. 2 groups of college men were asked to compare a 
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particular product with another and then select 1 of the 
2. Before judging, significantly more time was spent 
reading material advertising the particular product by 
Ss who later judged the other item as almost equally 
desirable than by those who ranked it as considerably 
higher in desirability.—G. E. Rowland. 

3810. Nickerson, Raymond S. A note on the concept 
of uncertainty as applied in psychological research. USAF 
ESD TR, 1965, No. 65-222, iii, 8 p.—Distinguishes 4 
different connotations of “uncertainty” as the term has 
been used in the psychological literature.—USAF ESD. 

3811. Pitz, Gordon F. (Southern Illinois U.) Re- 
sponse variables in the estimation of relative frequency. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 867-873.—6 
groups of 20 Ss each observed a sequential series of 
digits, 4s and 8s, and judged what proportion (P) of the 
total was made up by 1 of the digits. 3 kinds of response 
were used, estimates of percentage, the ratio of 1 
frequency to the other, and the 2 frequencies them- 
selves. P was varied from .1 to .9, either by holding total 
frequency constant, or by holding 1 frequency constant 
and varying the 2nd. All responses were converted to 
log ratios, and the relationship of log estimated ratio to 
log ratio was found to be generally linear. There were 
significant differences in scales of proportion for the 3 
response modes, and for the 2 methods of P variation. 
Percentages, ratios and frequencies gave different 
slopes, which were possibly a function of an assimi- 
lation-contrast effect. Differences due to methods of P 
variation were thought to result primarily from differ- 
ences in total frequency at certain levels of P.—Journal 
abstract. 

3812. Premack, David, & Collier, George. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Duration of looking and 
number of brief looks as dependent variables. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 4(2), 81-82.— The duration for 
which human Ss exposed themselves to stimuli before 
responding on simultaneous discrimination problem, 
varied with stimulus difficulty, discrimination reversa 
and reinforcement schedule —Journal abstract. 

3813. Rabbitt, P. M. (NIH, Bethesda, Md.) Errors 
and error correction in choice-response tasks. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 264-272.—The 
latencies of responses preceding errors, of errors, of 
responses made to correct errors, and of responses 
following error correction were examined in a 4-choice 
and in 2 10-choice continuous-performance choice- 
response tasks. Latencies of responses preceding errors 
were not different from the mean latency for all correct 
responses. Errors and responses correcting errors were 
100-150 msec. faster than equivalent correct responses 
(p«.01) The Ist correct response following error 
correction was slower than other, equivalent, correct 
responses. No other aftereffects of committing an error 
upon response rate were observed. An attempt was 
made to classify errors into different, causally related 
types.—Journal abstract. 

3814. Rapoport, Amnon. (U. North Carolina) A 
study of human control in a stochastic multistage decision 
task. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(1), 18-32.—Decision 
models can be grouped into 2 general classes: static and 
dynamic. The former consists of those tasks where a 
single decision is made, S is told of the results, and no 
further application is made. In dynamic decision 
making, subsequent decisions depend in part on past 
experience in the task, thus involving learning, and can 
be further broken down into 2 types: decisions that do 
not affect the environment in which the decision-maker 
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is behaving, and those involving the future environ- 
ment. A decision-maker who can actively manipulate 
the environment by his decisions is conceived of as a 
controller. This article considers a dynamic programing 
model for this type of decision-making task.—G. F. 
Wooster. А 

3815. Rozov, А. L, & Kolominskii, Ya. L. Printsip 
ravnoznachimosti i veroyatnostnoe ponimanie psikhiche- 
skikh yavlenii. [The principle of equivalence and the 
probabilistic concept of psychological phenomena.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 79-89.— The principle 
of equivalence, or subjective significance, introduced in 
Soviet psychology in the early 1950s, is discussed and 
elaborated upon. Independent experimental research, 
e.g., verbal recall and sociometric studies, points to the 
fact that choice among objects will vary randomly if the 
Objects appear to be of equal value or significance, even 
when they are widely disparate and unrelated. The fact 
that much behavior has a probabilistic and not a 
deterministic nature is explained on the basis of this 
principle.—£. Zusne. 

3816. Streufert, Siegfried, et al. (Princeton U.) А 
tactical game for the analysis of complex decision making 
in individuals and groups. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(3), 723-729.—An experimental simulation is de- 
scribed as a prototype for research concerned with the 
analysis of human information processing character- 
istics in complex environments. The method employs a 
simulated war game environment which lends itself to 
the analysis of performance and perceptual char- 
acteristics of individuals and social groups. Suggestions 
for procedures, space requirements and measurement 
techniques are included.—Journal abstract. 

3817. Whitten, Robert E. (U. Nebraska) The re- 
evaluation of choice alternatives prior to and following 
choice. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2884. 
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3818. Novak, L. (Inst. Biophysics, Czechoslovak 
Acad. Sci, Brno) A new method of calculating the 
resting energy output of the organism. Physiologia 
Bohemoslovenica, 1964, 13(4), 370-378.—An equation 
was derived from physical data about the organism and 
external environment, and experimentally verified. 
Some theoretical and practical applications are dis- 
cussed.—J. L. Walker. 

3819. O'Leary, James L. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med., St. Louis) Cerebral universe: Й. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 135-154.—A 
2nd part of a study (see 40:3) which considers "the 
relationship of form to content in the nervous system as 
Tevealed by contemporary studies in ultrastructure, 
evolution of signaling mechanisms, electric events in 
Single neurons and interactions of neuron commu- 
nities."—N. Н. Pronko. 

3820. Requin, Jean. (Lab. Psychophysiologie, Fac- 
ulté Sci., Marseille, France) Quelques problémes théo- 
riques et méthodologiques posés par l'étude psycho- 
physiologique de l'attitude preparatoire à l'action. [Some 
theoretical and methodological problems posed by the 
psychophysiological study of attitude preparatory to 
action.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 102-113. 
—A discussion centered on the relationships of physio- 
logical and psychological characteristics present prior to 
physical or cognitive performance. Psychological, 
neurophysiological, and Physiological factors drawn 
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from the research literature are used to formulate the 
problems posed.—J. C. Moore. 

3821. Rose, Richard J. (U. Minnesota) Preliminary 
study of three indicants of arousal: Measurement, inter- 
relationships, and clinical correlates. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(5), 2872-2873. 


NEUROANATOMY 


3822. Maricq, Hildegard R. (VA Hosp., Lyons, 
N.J.) Nailfold capillaries in normal children. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental. Disease, 1965, 141(2), 197-203. 
— Study of nailfold capillaries in 62 normal children (2 
mo.-l4 yr.) from a well-to-do suburban community 
were compared with those of normal healthy Ss (15-50 
yr. N = 100, and 51-84 yr., N = 39). Under 15 yr., 
visibility of the subpapillary plexus varies inversely with 
age.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3823. Solursh, L. P., Margulies, A. I., Ashem, B. & 
Stasiak, E. A. (U. Toronto, Canada) The relationships 
of agenesis of the corpus callosum to perception and 
learning. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(2), 180-189.—Extensive clinical report of a 14- 
yr-old boy with agenesis of the corpus callosum but 
with normal intelligence. No impairment was found on 
visual and auditory tasks, and over-learned tactual 
tasks, implicating the corpus callosum in the last of the 
3 sense modalities.—N. H. Pronko. 


LESIONS 


3824. Braun, J. Jay; Meyer, Patricia M., & Meyer, 
Donald R. (Ohio State U.) Sparing of a brightness 
habit in rats following visual decortication. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
79-82.—In Exp. 1, rats learned a black-white discrim- 
ination and. were visually decorticated and tested for 
recovery of the habit while under the influence of low 
dosages of amphetamine. Amphetamine treatment 
facilitated reestablishment of discrimination perform- 
ance whereas saline and operated control groups 
showed no retention. In Exp. Il, the facilitated per- 
formance observed in Exp. I was shown to be a function 
of preoperative training: amphetamine treated visually 
decorticated rats with no preoperative experience 
learned the habit no faster than saline controls. Thus, 
the retention deficit for brightness discrimination 
normally observed in visually decorticated rats is due to 
loss of access to the engram rather than to loss of the 
engram itself.—Journal abstract. e 

3825. Breen, Thomas, & Thompson, Robert. (Louisi- 
ana State U.) Cortical and subcortical structures 
mediating a visual conditioned response motivated by 
thirst. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 61(1), 146-150.—Thirsty rats were pre- 
operatively trained in a shuttle-box situation to sur- 
mount a hurdle at the onset of light to obtain water. 
Bilateral lesions destroying either the occipital cortex, 
hippocampus, septum, pretectum, tectum, or medial 
thalamus failed to impair retention. Frontal cortical 
ablation or complete destruction of the lateral genicu- 
late bodies significantly disturbed relearning of the 
habit. These results were compared with those obtained 
in an avoidance conditioning situation —Journal 
abstract. š 

3826. Cardo, Bernard. (Fac. Sci., Bordeaux, 
France) Róle de certains noyaux thalamiques dans 
l'élaboration et la conservation de divers condition- 
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nements. [Role of certain thalamic nuclei in the elabora- 
tion and conservation of diverse conditionings.] Psy- 
chologie Francaise, 1965, 10(4), 344-351.—Shock avoid- 
ance and operant conditioning studies of 66 male white 
rats revealed that bilateral lesion of the parafascicular 
nucleus abolished a preoperatively acquired conditioned 
response and prevented postoperative reacquisition. 
Amphetamine doses of | or 2 mg/kg immediately and 
temporarily reestablished these responses. However, 
naive rats with the same lesions experienced little 
difficulty with postoperative conditioning. Bilateral 
lesions of the reticular nucleus had no effect on 
avoidance conditioning.—C. J. Adkins. 

3827. Cornwell, Paul. (U. Michigan) Behavioral 
effects of orbital and proreal lesions in cats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
50-58.—Cats with lesions of the orbital gyrus were 
impaired in acquiring an active avoidance response and 
acquired a food-rewarded instrumental response more 
rapidly than cingulectomized or sham-operated con- 
trols, emmitted more responses than. controls, during 
extinction, and, compared with controls, were more 
active and showed some deficiency in passive avoidance. 
Cats with lesions of gyrus proreus differed from 
controls only in the more rapid acquisition of a 
food-rewarded instrumental response. While most of 
the results are compatible with the hypothesis that Ss 
with lesions of the orbital gyrus are deficient at response 
suppression, their active avoidance deficit cannot be 
explained in this way.—Journal abstract. 

3828. Cox, Verne C., & Valenstein, Elliot 5. (Fels 
Res. Inst., Yellow Springs, О.) The effect of extensive 
mesencephalic central gray lesions on responses to 
reinforcing brain stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(1), l-2.—Extensive central gray lesions did not 
interfere with septal self-stimulation behavior or escape 
responding to aversive dorsomedial tegmental stimula- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

3829. Goroshchenya, K. |, & Nikiforov, M. I. 
(Kirov Military Med. Acad., Leningrad, USSR) 
Usvoenie ritmov fotostimulyatsii v golovnom mozgu 
krolikov posle ekstirpatsii lobnykh i pretsentral'nykh 
oblastei kory na fone tiopentalovogo narkoza. [Assimila- 
tion of photostimulation rhythm in the brain of rabbits 
after extirpation of frontal precentral cortical regions 
against a. background of thiopentobarbital narcosis.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1965, 28(5), 527-530. 
— Administration of thiopentobarbital in dosage of 40 
mg/kg to intact rabbits and after removal of cortical 
areas 4, 6, & 12 is attended by a short-term depression 
of the EEG response to photostimulation of varied 
frequency. This inhibition is more pronounced in intact 
animals than in those operated upon. Extirpation of 
frontal and precentral cortical regions in rabbits is 
accompanied by an increased EEG response to 
photostimulation in animals, both in the state of 
wakefulness and, particularly, against a background of 
thiopentobarbital-induced narcosis, Enhanced reaction 
to photostimulation is expressed in a somewhat 
improved assimilation of medium frequency photo- 
stimulation (5 cps) and a marked extension of the 
assimilated frequency range towards low (1 cps) and 
high (25 cps) photostimulation frequencies, usually 
assimilated with difficulty in intact animals.—I. D. 
London. 

3830. Hník, P. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci.. Prague) 
Functional characteristics of free nerve endings and 
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atypical spindles after muscle reinnervation in very young 
rats. Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 1964, 13(3), 216- 
219.—The spontaneous sensory outflow was recorded 
from relaxed muscles of the rat hind limb 5-10 mo. 
after crushing the sciatic nerve at birth. Over 90% of the 
regenerated sensory fibres end in the muscles investi- 
gated as free nerve endings; only occasional atypical 
spindles are to be found in these muscles. Free sensory 
nerve endings exhibited practically no activity in the 
relaxed muscle and reacted to maintained stretch of the 
muscle by a quickly-adapting response. Unit activity 
was present in nerves innervating muscles which on 
subsequent histological control were found to contain 
single atypical. spindles. The atypical spindles dis- 
charged at a regular frequency analogous to that of 
normal spindles in a relaxed muscle. They responded to 
maintained stretch by slowly-adapting response. The 
overall sensory activity in nerves from relaxed rein- 
nervated muscles without receptors represented only 
3.3%, of that of the control side.—J. L. Walker. 

3831. Horel, James A., Bettinger, Lewis A., Royce, 
С. James, & Meyer, Donald В. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville). Role of neocortex in the learning and relearning of 
two visual habits by the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 66-78.—Effects 
of removal of posterior and anterior portions of 
neocortex on acquisition and relearning of pattern and 
brightness discriminations were examined in 213 rats. 
(1) Anterior and posterior lesions produced char- 
acteristic and independent changes in the courses of 
learning and relearning a brightness discrimination. (2) 
Effects of visual lesions were the same for learning and 
relearning of a black-white habit, whereas an anterior 
lesion retarded learning more than relearning. (3) 
Discrimination of patterns was unaffected by anterior 
removals and eliminated by posterior removals. The 
results are viewed as supporting and extending some 
classical concepts of Lashley.—Journal abstract. 

3832. Kimble, D. P., & Coover, G. D. (U. 
Oregon) Effects of hippocampal lesions on food and 
water consumption in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(3), 91-92.—Rats with bilateral hippocampal lesions 
drank 16-21% more water postoperatively than Ss 
receiving posterior neocortical lesions or unoperated 
controls. Data were based on ad lib intake measures 
over 2 mo. following surgery. Both lesioned groups 
consumed slightly more food than unoperated Ss. No 
differences in body weights developed.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3833. Kimble, Daniel P., Kirkby, Robert J., & Stein, 
Donald G. (U. Oregon) Response perseveration inter- 
pretation of passive avoidance deficits in hippocam- 
pectomized rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 141-143.—Behavior of hip- 
pocampectomized rats was compared with that of 
cortically damaged animals on 2 passive shock avoid- 
ance tasks: 1 required rats to inhibit a previously 
trained approach response, the other to inhibit an 
untrained, spontaneous “step-through” response. No 
differences appeared on the step-through task, while the 
hippocampectomized Ss were significantly poorer in 
inhibiting the previously trained approach response 
ollowing shock. These results were interpreted as 
Supporting a response perseveration hypothesis regard- 
ing the effects of hippocampal damage in the rat 
а abstract. 3 

024. Meyer, Donald R., Yutzey, David A., & Ме er, 
Patricia М. (Ohio State U.) Effects of nader 
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ablations on relearning of a black-white discrimination 
habit by two strains of rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 83-86.—Wistar 
rats and Long-Evans hooded rats were trained on a 
black-white discrimination habit. There were no strain 
differences in learning, but relearning of the habit 
following bilateral posterior ablations of the neocortex 
was much slower in albinos than in hooded animals. 
From the pattern of results, it was concluded that the 
difference is due to central factors.—Journal abstract. 

3835. Petrinovich, Lewis, & Bliss, David. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Retention of a learned bright- 
ness discrimination following ablations of the occipital 
cortex in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 136-138.—A bilateral occipital 
lesion resulted in the loss of an acquired brightness 
discrimination. Successive unilateral lesions resulted in 
loss of the habit only if the rats were kept in darkness 
during the interoperative interval. The habit was spared 
if S received either practice on the problem or non- 
specific visual stimulation during the interoperative 
interval. The possible influence of size of the cortical 
lesion is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3836. Schwartzbaum, J. S., & Gay, Patricia E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Interacting behavioral effects of septal and 
amygdaloid lesions in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 59-65.—Neuro- 
behavioral relationships between the septal area and the 
amygdaloid complex were studied by comparing the 
effects of sequentially prepared septal-amygdaloid 
lesions with those of separate septal lesions, amygdaloid 
lesions, or control treatment on reactivity to stimula- 
tion, activity in the ‘open field,” and bar-pressing 
performance on a l-min fixed-interval (FI) schedule of 
reward. Amygdaloid lesions block the hyperreactivity to 
stimulation and reverse the depression in open-field 
activity, i.e., freezing behavior, produced by septal 
lesions, but do not counteract septal impairment in 
response inhibition expressed in FI performance. The 
amygdala does not play any major reciprocal role with 
respect to septal inhibition of operant activity.—Journal 
abstract. x 

3837. Trafton, Clinton L. (U. Illinois) Effects of 
septal and cingulate cortex lesions on conditioned sup- 
pression of activity and avoidance behavior in rats. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2884. 

3838. Trevarthen, Colwyn. (Inst. Neurophysiologie 
& Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) Le cerveau 
dédoublé: Une préparation nouvelle pour l'analyse des 
fonctions cérébrales. [The split-brain: A new anatomical 
preparation for analyzing cerebral functions.] Cahiers 
de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 59-73.— Discusses psycho- 
surgical method of analyzing sensory and intellectual 
functions, based on anatomical features of the verte- 


brae. Several illustrative experiments аге reviewed.—J. 
C. Moore. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


3839. Fifkova, E. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci., 
Prague) Development of spreading depression during 
ontogenesis in the rat. Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 
1964, 13(3), 263-267.— The development of the slow 
potential accompanying spreading depression during 
Ontogenesis was studied simultaneously in the neo- 
cortex, striatum and hippocampus of 12-21 day old 
rats. In the neocortex spreading depression appears 1-2 
days sooner (days 12-13) than in the striatum and 
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hippocampus. In these 2 structures a slow potential 
wave can be elicited almost simultaneously (days 
14-15). The time of the onset of spreading depression In 
the neocortex coincides with maturation of the cell 
bodies and dendrites.—J. L. Walker. 

3840. Meshcherskii, R. M., & Gustson, P. P. (Inst. 
Higher Nervous Activity Neurophysiol., Acad. Sci., 
USSR, Moscow) Cortical modulation of primary 
responses in lateral geniculate body. Physiologia Bohemo- 
slovenica, 1964, 13(3), 236-241.—Unilateral spreading 
depression in the cortex of the rabbit reduces the 
amplitude of the primary responses in the ipsilateral, 
lateral geniculate body (LGB) to flashes of light and 
there is also complete inhibition of the late positive 
component during strychninization of the visual cortex. 
Disappearance of the late positive component in LGB 
responses depends on the elimination of convulsive 
discharges provoked in the cortex by the light stimulus 
by blocking the synchronous discharges of corticofugal 
neurones. The amplitude and form of LGB responses to 
flashes of light depend to a considerable degree on 
corticofugal influences arising in the visual area of the 
cerebral cortex.—J. L. Walker. 


Chemical Stimulation 


3841. Nissen, T., Roigaard-Petersen, H. H., & 
Fjerdingstad, E. J. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) Effect 
of ribonucleic acid (RNA) extracted from the brain of 
trained animals on learning in rats: II. Dependence of 
RNA effect on training conditions prior to RNA extrac- 
tion. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 6(4), 
265-272.—Rats receiving an intracisternal injection of 
RNA prepared from the brains of rats trained in 2 
different training situations showed different perform- 
ances in identical test situations.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


3842. Delprato, Dennis J. (Ohio U.) Note on the 
effect of cortical spreading depression on open-field 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 714.—2 
groups of 18 rats each were allowed to explore an 
open-field for 90 min. Cortical spreading depression was 
found to severely depress activity but had no effect on 2 
measures of “emotionality” (defecation and urination). 
—Author abstract. 

3843. Elder, S. Thomas, & Work, Murray 5. (Lou- 
isiana State U., New Orleans) Self-determined stimulus 
trains of ICSS delivered to preoptic and forebrain regions 
as a function of biphasic rectangular pulse frequency. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 803-806.—3 rats 
with electrodes implanted in the preoptic area were 
trained to administer trains of rectangular biphasic 
pulses to their own brains for as long as they held a 
lever down. With pulse frequency as the independent 
variable it was found that mean response duration was 
a negatively accelerated decreasing function of pulse 
frequency. The relation between response rate and 
frequency suggests an inverted U-shaped function. 
Other Ss with electrodes placed more anteriorly (fore- 
brain), under conditions of self-administered electrical 
stimulation would depress the box and hold it down 
until a convulsion was produced.—Journal abstract. 

3844. Hyde, Jane E. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Effect of stimulus parameters on motor and respira- 
tory responses to midbrain stimulation in unrestrained 
cats. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 14(1), 99-114. 
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—The phase of the respiratory cycle correlated with 
onset of stimulus burst, although constant throughout 1 
stimulus, was not the same for a series of responses to 
stimulation of 1 site. With sampling of a wide range of 
stimulus parameters, it was possible to differentiate 
somatomotor from respiratory components to stim- 
ulation of sites in a restricted area of the dorsal 
midbrain. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3845. Kennedy, Thelma T., Grimm, Robert J., & 
Towe, Arnold L. (U. Washington Sch. Med.) The role 
of cerebral cortex in evoked somatosensory activity in cat 
cerebellum. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 14(1), 13- 
32.—Gross responses were recorded at various cerebel- 
lar loci following forepaw electrical stimulation. 
Although variable, responses are usually positive- 
negative and appear to contain components indicated 
by notches or slope changes in the main wave. 
Following decerebration, responses in culmen and 
simplex are greatly reduced and simplified; responses 
elsewhere are abolished. Similar results follow admin- 
istration of barbiturates. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3846. Klemm, W. R. (Coll. Veterinary Med., Iowa 
State U.) Potentiation of animal **hypnosis" with low 
levels of electric current. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 
571-574. 

3847. Marco, L. A., & Brown, Т. S. (Illinois 
Psychiat. Inst., Chicago) Effects of caudate and capsular 
stimulation on a pyramidal reflex: Comparison between 
cat and monkey. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 14(1), 
1-12.— The effects of stimulating the caudate nucleus 
and the adjacent internal capsule were studied on a 
thalamically induced cortico-pyramidal reflex in 40 cats 
and 10 rhesus monkeys either flaxedilized or with the 
brain-stem reticular formation coagulated. In cats, 
conditioning single-shock or repetitive stimulation of 
the caudate-capsule region commonly caused a decrease 
in amplitude of the cortical reflex when the conditioning 
stimulus evoked pyramidal activity. With single shocks, 
this effect was observed at intervals between the 
conditioning and testing stimuli ranging from 0-300 
msec. Contrary to the results obtained in the cat, 
caudate-capsular stimulation in the monkey failed to 
affect the cortical reflex. It was concluded that stimula- 
tion restricted to the caudate nucleus does not affect the 
potentials of this cortical reflex. (37 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3848. Pryor, Gordon T., Otis, Leon S., & Uyeno, 
Edward. (Stanford Res. Inst., Calif.) Chronic electro- 
shock: Effects on brain weight, brain chemistry, and 
behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 85-86. 
—Minimum or maximum electroshock convulsions 
administered chronically to rats resulted in increased 
brain weight, total brain cholinesterase activity, total 
protein, and total acetylcholinesterase activity depend- 
ing upon whether or not full convulsions were induced 
and on the frequency of their induction over a 17-20 
wk. period. Convulsed rats made more errors in an 
underwater T-maze than rats given subconvulsive 
shocks or sham controls.—Journal abstract. 

3849. Radloff, W. P. (U. Witwatersrand, Union of 
South Africa) Stereotactic implantation for small 
animals: A **wire-bridge"" technique. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(1), 47-48.—The. technique and ad- 
vantages of a new implantation method is described. 
—Journal abstract. 

3850. Thompson, Richard F., Denney, Duane, & 
Smith, Hilton E. Cortical control of specific and non- 
specific sensory projections to the cerebral cortex. Psy- 
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chonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 93-94, —A ctivation of the 
frontal association response field of the cerebral cortex 
of cat by a brief train of electric shocks is shown to 
induce а subsequent marked depression of nonspecific 
evoked cortical association responses and an enhance- 
ment of the later components of evoked primary 
sensory responses. Both effects have been reported to 
accompany behavioral attending. The 2 effects of 
cortical stimulation. can be differentiated by drug 
actions; strychnine abolishes the depression of asso- 
ciation responses and picrotoxin abolishes the en- 
hancement of primary responses. It is suggested that the 
frontal association response field may play a crucial role 
in the control of specific and nonspecific sensory 
projections to the cerebral cortex.—Journal abstract. 

3851. Wurtz, Robert H. (Washington U. Sch. Med., 
St. Louis) Self-stimulation and cortical seizure activity. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 
204-208,—13 rats with implanted electrodes in caudal 
hypothalamus and rostral midbrain were tested for 
self-stimulation and escape behavior. EEG records were 
obtained from neocortex. Neither overt nor EEG 
seizure activity was observed following self-stimulation. 
It is concluded that “the association of self-stimulation 
and cortical seizure activity is probably restricted to 
limited regions of the brain.” —N. Н. Pronko. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


3852. Berlyne, D. E., & Nicki, R. М. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Effects of the pitch and duration of tones on 
EEG desynchronization. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(3), 101-102.—EEG. waves were recorded while Ss 
were exposed to tones of 4 frequencies, equated for 
subjective loudness and lasting for 1, 2, or 3 sec. Mean 
duration of desynchronization was a U-shaped function 
of acoustic frequency and an increasing linear function 
of stimulus duration.—Journal abstract. 

3853. Black, S., & Walter, W. Grey. (Burden 
Neurological Inst., Bristol, England) Effects on anterior 
brain responses of variation in the probability of associa- 
tion between stimuli. Journal of Psychosomatic Research. 
1965, 91), 33-43.—Physiological adaptation was 
related to the improbability (information value) of 
Stimuli, using frontal lobe EEG responses of many 
adults to clicks and flashes. Anterior brain responses 
were large at Ist but then habituated to the initial 
Stimulus when presented irregularly. When a 2nd 
stimulus (of a different sensory modality) regularly 
followed the Ist stimulus (interval | sec.), the brain 
response to the Ist stimulus reappeared or was even 
augmented, while the response to the 2nd stimulus 
diminished. Both actual and hypnotically suggested 
intervening clicks or flashes reduced the effect. “It is 
concluded that the responses of non-specific anterior 
cortex to associated sensory stimuli are a function of the 
probability of association between the stimuli." Q8 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

3854. Březinová, V., & Novotná, E. (Charles U., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Příspěvek k elektroklinickym 
vztahům vysokovoltazniho alfa-rytmu u psychiatrických 
nemocných. [Electro-clinical correlations of high-voltage 
alpha-rhythm in psychiatric patients.] Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1965, 1(4), 382-387.—Analysis of 755 EEG 
records of psychiatric patients and additional data of 
255 patients revealed high voltage alpha-rhythm oc- 
curred significantly more frequently in combination 

with symptoms of lowered stability of electrical activity. 
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The maximum percentage of high voltage alpha-rhythm 
was found in the 2 age groups of up to 19 yr. and 45 yr. 
and older. High voltage and medium frequency alpha- 
rhythm were significantly more frequent. in. psycho- 
pathic personalities; high voltage and slow alpha- 
rhythm were more frequent in cases suspected of 
organic processes of CNS.—H. Bruml. 

3855. Dustman, Robert E., & Beck, Edward C. (УА 
Hosp., Salt Lake City, U.) The visually evoked potential 
in twins. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1965, 19(6), 570-575.—By using a computer 
of averaged transients, the visually evoked potentials 
from 12 sets of monozygotic twins, 11 sets of dizygotic 
twins, | set of triplets, and 12 pairs of unrelated 
children age-matched with the monozygotic twins were 
studied and compared. In addition, the evoked re- 
sponses of 120 individuals separated into 4 age groups 
were recorded. Intra-twin correlations of the identical 
twins were significantly higher than those of the other 
groups. Correlations of non-identical twins and non- 
twins matched for age were not significantly different. 
The Ist 250 msec of the evoked responses recorded from 
the occipital area consistently yielded the highest 
correlation.—L. C. Johnson. 

3856. Ellingson, Robert J. (U. Nebraska Coll. 
Med.) Relationship between EEG and test intelligence: 
A commentary. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(2), 
91-98.—In a recent review Vogel and Broverman 
concluded that, contrary to previously expressed 
opinions, there do appear to be relationships between 
EEG phenomena and IQ—at least among children, the 
retarded, and institutionalized geriatric and brain- 
damaged patients. The evidence for such relationships is 
reexamined. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) 
The evidence concerning relationships between normal 
brain-wave phenomena and IQ in children and in the 
mentally retarded is contradictory and inconclusive. (2) 
The weight of available evidence suggests that there is 
no relationship in normal adults. (3) EEG abnormality 
and decreased intellectual capacity are both effects of 
organic brain disorders, and hence tend to be related to 
one another. (2 р. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3857. Holubar, J. (Inst. Physiology, Czechoslovak 
Acad. Sci., Prague) Some characteristics of the direct 
cortical response (DCR) in rats. Physiologia Bohemo- 
slovenica, 1964, 13(5), 488-495.—Surface DCR is 
probably the outcome of summation of post-synaptic 
potentials generated mainly in the deep layers of the 
cortex (and somewhat deeper still for the deep response) 
by structures particularly sensitive to hypoxia and 
different from those responsible for the primary cortical 
responses.—J. L. Walker. 

3858. Sedlacek, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Effect of EEG depression on the temporary 
connection in chick embryos. Physiologia Bohemo- 
slovenica, 1964, 13(5), 510-515 —In 20 and 21 day old 
chicks, studies were made of EEG depression after 
application of 25% KCI solution to the surface of the 
brain hemispheres. A clearly discernable EEG depres- 
sion was formed in 20 day old embryos within 60-120 
min. EEG depressions elicited from the surface of the 
hemispheres in no way affected the latent. period of the 
unconditioned swallowing reflex. In 20 day old chick 
embryos, effectiveness of the temporary connection was 
markedly raised during EEG depression, while in 21 
day old embryos depression had a typical inhibitory 


effect on formation of the temporary connection.—J. L. 
Walker. 
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3859. Vogel, William, &  Broverman, Donald 
M. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) A reply to **Rela- 
tionship between EEG and test intelligence: А com- 
mentary." Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(2), 99-109. 
—Ellingson’s conclusions that no substantial evidence 
exists of a relationship between EEG and IQ are 
discussed and held to be unwarranted. (1 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3860. Voitinskii, E. Ya., & Lehedev, О. M. Koli- 
chestvennaya otsenka formy voln elektroentsefalo- 
grammy. [Quantitative evaluation of the form of elec- 
troencephalographic waves.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 
No. 6, 160-162.—L. Zusne. 

3861. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurological Inst., 
Bristol, England) Brain responses to semantic stimuli. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(1), 51-61. 
—Explores parameters that affect the DC shift in 
frontal brain potential (E wave). It clearly emerges 
between a warning click and a flash that requires a 
button pressing response. When the 2nd stimulus was 
intrinsically interesting (5 Ss were tested with the 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices) the E wave was present 
with several secondary components. E waves appear as 
long as the S believes the next exposure will be 
interesting.— W. G. Shipman. 

3862. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurological Inst., 
Bristol, England) Effects on anterior brain responses of 
an expected association between stimuli. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(1), 45-49.— Various 
sequences of a pair of clicks and flashes were presented 
to 50 Ss individually, using a DC amplifier system. It 
was found that the disappearance of the EEG response 
to the 2nd stimulus was due to a shift of the baseline 
toward the negative pole as S "expected" the next 
stimulus.— W. G. Shipman. 

3863. Weiss, T., & Fifkova, E. (Czechoslovak Acad. 
Sci., Prague) Sleep cycles in mice. Physiologia Bohemo- 
slovenica, 1964, 13(3), 242-245.—In mice, sleep is 
characterized by the alternation of 2 EEG phases: a 
phase of slow, high-voltage activity in the neocortex and 
hippocampus (lasting about 7 min.) and a "para- 
doxical" phase (lasting about 1% min.), in which the 
electrocorticogram is desynchronized and regular theta 
activity appears in the hippocampus. The disappearance 
of the paradoxical phase is as sudden as its appearance. 
It is followed by brief behavioral arousal, at the 
beginning of which the hippocampogram is desyn- 
chronized for a few sec. A new cycle then begins, the 
animal goes to sleep again and slow high-voltage 
activity again appears in the neocortex and hippocam- 
pus.—J. L. Walker. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


3864. Ananjew, B. G. Psychologie der sinnlichen 
Erkenntnis. [Psychology of sensory cognition.] E. 
Berlin, Germany: Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 
1965. 471 p. MDN 24.—A German translation of the 
Russian, originally published by the RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, Moscow, in 1960. Presents 
results of research on different areas of sensory cogni- 
tion and on the physiological, psychological, and 
philosophical aspects of the human sensory processes. 

3865. Brindley, L. D. Taste discrimination in Bob- 
white and Japanese quail. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 
507-512. 

3866. Burtt, E. T., & Catton, W. T. (U. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England) Perception by locusts of rotated 
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patterns, Science, 1966, 151(3707), 224.—A large wheel 
pattern consisting of radial black stripes on a white 
ground was mounted on a rotating carrier behind a hole 
in a large black screen. The central area of the pattern 
was eclipsed by a plain disc alternately white or black. 
Stimuli, presented at 10-sec intervals consisted of rapid 
rotations through an angle of about 45°, alternately 
clockwise and counterclockwise as viewed by the insect. 
All insects examined were able to distinguish clockwise 
from counterclockwise rotations. Of 1l eyes tested, 
where the responses to 20 stimuli, alternately clockwise 
and counterclockwise, were recorded, 7 showed lower 
threshold for clockwise. The 2 eyes of any 1 insect 
behaved similarly, rotation preference being a feature of 
the individual insect. When the central black area was 
replaced with white, there was a marked inhibition of 
the responses.—M. D. Franzoni, 

3867. Enoch, Jay M. (Washington U. Med. Sch., St. 
Louis) Validation of an indicator of mammalian retinal 
receptor response: Density of stain as a function of 
stimulus magnitude. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1966, 56(1), 116-123.—A bipartite field 
(retinal irradiance ratio 2:1 on the 2 sides) was imaged 
on the retina of an albino rat, Following exposure to 
the visual stimulus, the retina was dissected from the 
eye and placed in an incubation medium which selec- 
tively stains the ellipsoid portion of photoreceptors 
which have been exposed to light. The optical density of 
stain was measured as a function of stimulus magni- 
tude, The density of stain increased with increasing 
retinal irradiance over the range of values tested. The 
indicator system tended to underestimate differences in 
stimulus magnitude, and showed evidence of approach- 
ing an asymptote at higher stimulus levels.—Journal 
abstract. 

3868. Gavini, Hélène. (Groupe Lab. CNRS à 
Marseille, France) La mesure du seuil d’audibilite en 
champ libre et les variations dues à l'age. [A measure of 
auditory threshold in free fields and variations due to 
age.] Cahiers de Psychology, 1965, 8(2-4), 115-123. 
—Data are presented on the auditory threshold of Ss 
from a wide age range of infants through adults, Results 
are compared with those of previous research and 
implications discussed.—J. C. Moore. 

3869. Holubar, J. (Inst. Physiology, Czechoslovak 
Acad. Sci., Prague) Mechanisms of the primary cortical 
response (PCR) of the somatosensory area in rats. 
Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 1964, 13(4), 385-396, 
—The PCR of the somatosensory area to stimulation of 
the sciatic nerve was recorded in 124 rats by the bipolar 
method, PCR is best explained as summation of the 
potentials of 2 relatively independent generators; | is a 
surface-positive component, localized near the surface 
of the cortex, which gives rise to the Ist maximum, and 
the 2nd is a surface-negative component, localized at a 
deeper level, which produces the 2nd and 3rd 
maximum, Postsynaptic potentials of groups of neurons 
might explain the nature of these generators,—J. L. 

Walker. AG 

3870. Spehlmann, Rainer. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) The averaged electrical responses to diffuse and 
to patterned light in the human. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1965, 19(6), 560-569.—A 
marked difference was obtained in 15 Ss in the averaged 
electrical response when рай light was used for 
stimulation instead of diffuse light. This difference was 
manifested mainly by the presence of a surface positive 
late wave (180-375 msec) the amplitude of which varies 
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with the density of contrast between black and white 
lines of the stimulus pattern. The different effect of 
diffuse and patterned light was also manifested with 
paired and with repetitive stimuli—L. C. Johnson. 

3871. Yeslin, A. R., & Shurrager, P. S. (Illinois Inst. 
Technology) Temperature gradients in the rabbit eye. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 39-40.— Temperature 
measurements of the eyes of adult albino rabbits 
showed consistent gradients from the anterior surface of 
the retina to the outer surface of the cornea. Average 
difference between temperature at the retina and at the 
outer surface of the cornea was 5.01° С. Between rectal 
temperature and temperature at the outer surface of the 
cornea, average difference was 5.84°C. Temperature 
readings at points on the surfaces of ocular structures 
showed a consistent tendency to be highest in the lower 
nasal quadrant and lowest in the upper distal quadrant. 
—Journal abstract. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


3872. Barondes, Samuel H., & Cohen, Harry 
D. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, Mass.) Puromycin effect 
on successive phases of memory storage. Science, 1966, 
151(3710), 594-595.—Mice injected bitemporally with 
puromycin 5 hr. before training learned to escape or to 
avoid shock by choosing the correct limb of a Y -maze. 
When retested 15 min. after training they had normal 
retention. In the ensuing 2-3/4 hr. the animals injected 
with puromycin, unlike the controls, showed a progres- 
sive decrease of savings to less than 7%.—Journal 
abstract. 

3873. Carpenter, John A., & Ross, Bruce M. (Rut- 
gers U.) Effect of alcohol on short-term memory. Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(4), 561- 
579.—The Running Matching Memory (RMM) task, 
chosen because of its similarity to the memory task in 
the concept-formation experiments, and representing an 
independent test of the effect of alcohol on memory was 
administered to 16 Ss, ages 22-36 yr. Rankings of skill 
levels were carried out on pre-drinking trials. Some 
conclusions follow: “The effect of alcohol on total error 
on the RMM was related to the initial performance 
level of the Ss.... regardless of relative deterioration, 
the best Ss performed best, and the order of proficiency 
was maintained under alcohol.” In relating the results 
of the 3 experiments, it is generalized that “differences 
in Ss’ proficiency on abstract tasks determine their 
response to alcohol. Even though post-drinking per- 
formance is not always as good as pre-drinking per- 
formance, considerable learning goes on in the post- 
drinking series while Ss are under the influence of 
alcohol.” —I. Linnick. 

3874. Jacobson, Allan L., Babich, Frank R., Bubash, 
Suzanne, & Goren, Carolyn. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Maze preferences in naive rats produced by 
injection of ribonucleic acid from trained rats. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 3-4.—1 group of rats was 
trained with food reward to choose alternative A in a 
2-choice discrimination apparatus, and a 2nd group was 
trained to choose alternative B. Ribonucleic acid was 
extracted from the brains of these trained rats and was 
injected into untrained rats. On subsequent unrein- 
forced test trials the untrained rats showed a significant 
tendency to choose the alternative to which their 
respective donor rats had been trained.—Journal 
abstract. 
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3875. McFarland, D. J. Control theory applied to the 
control of drinking in the Barbary dove. Animal Behav- 
iour, 1965, 13(4), 478-492 —A preliminary hypothesis 
about the system controlling drinking in the Barbary 
dove is derived from experimental data. This hypothesis 
is put on a quantitative basis by using the flow graph 
method. The resulting model is capable of predicting 
the course of water intake during recovery from water 
deprivation, but not the observed bodyweight changes. 
By flow graph analysis a more detailed model is 
achieved, which accounts for both" water intake and 
bodyweight changes. From this complex model predic- 
tions are made about the course of food intake during 
water deprivation, and about the values ofa number of 
physiological variables. The predictions are empirically 
confirmed.—Author abstract. 

3876. Mourek, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Concerning the metabolic substrate of central 
nervous activity during early postnatal development of the 
rat: The effect of lactate on oxygen consumption in 
nervous tissue. Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 1965, 14(4), 
379-382.— Cerebral cortex slices from infant rats aged 
3, 5, 10, 14, and 20 days, and of adult animals were 
incubated with 50-100 mg% lactate which was shown to 
be more effective in raising 0, consumption than glucose 
in the youngest age groups. 2.4-dinitrophenol in the 
presence of lactate does not raise 0, consumption of 
cortex slices. In brain stem and medulla slices DNP. 
does raise 0, consumption, even in the presence of 
lactate, though only in animals older than 10 days.—J. 
L. Walker. 

3877. Rappaport, Philip. (Columbia U.) Reactivity 
to adrenalin and anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2905. 

3878. Rodgers, Willard, & Rozin, Paul. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) Novel food preferences in thiamine-deficient 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1966, 61(1), 1-4.— Thiamine-deficient rats 
choosing between a novel diet and a familiar diet 
invariably showed a marked preference for the novel 
diet. If the novel diet contained thiamine, this prefer- 
ence was maintained over a 10-day period. If the novel 
diet was deficient in thiamine, and thiamine was added 
to the familiar diet, Ss switched from an initial novel 
diet preference to a familiar diet preference after 3-4 
days. Control rats showed no preferences for either diet. 
The exclusive initial ingestion of a novel diet may 
facilitate the development of a sustained, learned 
preference.—Journal abstract. 

3879. Wagner, Allan R., Carder, Brooks J. & 
Beatty, William W. (Yale 0.) Yeast ribonucleic acid: 
Effects on learned behavior in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(1), 33-34.—Rats chronically treated 
with yeast ribonucleic acid showed enhanced acquisition 
of an escape response, thus replicating a previously 
reported effect. The nature of the enhancement, how- 
ever, as well as the results from a food-rewarded 
discrimination task, does not suggest that yeast 
ribonucleic acid improves the learning or memory 
processes in the rat.—Journal abstract. 

3880. Zabrodin, O. N. (Inst. Experimental Med., 
Leningrad, USSR) Eksperimental’nye yazvy zheludka, 
vyzvannye sochetannoi immobilizatsiei i elektrizatsier 
krys, i ikh farmakoterapiya. [Experimental gastric 
ulcers, induced by combined immobilization and electri- 
zation of rats, and their pharmacological treatment.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1965, 28(6), 717-719. 
—Agents (luminal, amytal Sodium, diazyl, & chlor- 
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promazine), capable of blocking the ascending acti- 
vating system of the reticular formation, display the 
most pronounced preventive action in the development 
of experimentally induced gastric ulcers. Gastric 
secretion does not appear to be the primary cause of 
ulceration.—/. D. London. 


Drug Effects 


3881. Adams, Henry E., Peacock, L. J., & Glenn, 
John F. (U. Georgia) Chlorpromazine and memory 
consolidation. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 705- 
706.—To determine whether chlorpromazine affects 
learning by disrupting memory traces 40 23-hr water- 
deprived rats were given 1 trial/day in a straight alley 
maze for a water reward. The factorial design included 
(1) chlorpromazine vs. saline and (2) injection 10 sec. 
after a learning trial vs. injection 30 min. after a 
learning trial. All groups learned but there were no 
significant main effects or interaction, which indicates 
that chlorpromazine does not affect learning this simple 
task under water-deprivation.—Journal abstract. 

3882. Bindra, Dalbir, & Reichert, Helmut. (McGill 
U., Canada) Dissociation of movement initiation without 
dissociation of response choice. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(3), 95-96.— The chemical (drug) state of 24 rats 
was changed between training and test performances in 
a T-maze discrimination task. This did not affect 
response choice (proportion of correct turns), or 
response execution (running time), but retarded move- 
ment initiation (start time). Thus the processes involved 
in response choice and movement initiation are;not 
identical, and the movement initiation processes are the 
more susceptible to changes in S's chemical state. 
—Journal abstract. 

3883. Cherpillod, C., Bovet, J., Krassoievitch, M., & 
Tissot, R. Action de quelques tranquillisants sur la 
motilité pendant le sommeil. [Effects of some tranquil- 
lizers оп motility during sleeping.] Psychopharmacol- 
ogia, 1965, 8(4), 302-308.—Actographic records were 
made of trunk movements during sleep of 12 Ss without 
medication and after the administration of a number of 
drugs. There was only a small decrease of global 
motility following the administration of tranquillizers. 
—Journal summary. 

3884. Deutsch, J. A., & Hamberg, M. D. (New 
York U.) Anticholinesterase-induced amnesia and its 
temporal aspects. Science, 1966, 151(3707), 221-223. 
—Injection of the anticholinesterase drug diisopropyl 
fluorophosphate into the hippocampi of rats, 30 min. 
after escape learning, produces partial amnesia with full 
recovery 5 days after injection. No such amnesia is 
produced if the injection takes place 3 days after 
learning. However, with injections 5 days after learning 
there is again an effect, and at 14 days amnesia Is 
complete though no normal forgetting occurs within 
this period.—Journal abstract. 

3885. Domino, Edward F., Caldwell, Donald F., & 
Henke, Rachel. (U. Michigan) Effects of psychoactive 
agents on acquisition of conditioned pole jumping in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(4), 285-289 —Albino rats 
required progressively more trials to reach a 90% 
avoidance criterion and achieved less mean total percent 
avoidance learning than saline injected controls 
following administration of increasing doses of LSD-25, 
phencyclidine and amobarbital. The psychotomimetics 
were effective in depressing acquisition in dosages 
demonstrated by others to be ineflective in overtrained 
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animals. In contrast d-amphetamine had a slight facil- 
itating effect, but only in large doses.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

3886. Feider, Allen J. (Indiana U.) Hunger and 
thirst after drug application to the hypothalamus: 
Anatomical localization and similarities to hunger and 
thirst after food and water deprivation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2878. 

3887. Ferrini, R., & Glüsser, А. Antagonism of cen- 
tral effects of tryptamine and 5-hydroxytryptophan by 1, 
6-dimethyl-8-beta-carbobenzyloxy-aminomethyl-10-alpha 
-ergoline. Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(4), 271-276. 
—Animals injected with 1,6-dimethyl-8-beta-carboben- 
zyloxy-aminomethyl-10-alpha-ergoline (MCE) before 
amphetamine and 3-4-dihydroxyphenylaline exhibited a 
characteristic aggressiveness. MCE enhanced up to 27 
and 30% the motility of rats treated intraperitoneally 
with 2 and 10 mg/kg of amphetamine, but did not 
influence the sedation after reserpine.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

3888. Greenough, William T., & McGaugh, James 
L. The effect of strychnine sulphate on learning as a 
function of time of administration. Psychopharmacologia, 
1965, 8(4), 290-294.—Rats were given 2 training trials 
in a maze followed by 5 retention trials 1 wk. later. 
Strychnine injections were given either 2 days before the 
training trials, immediately after the training trials, or 2 
days prior to the retention trials. The results of posttrial 
strychnine on learning support the hypothesis that 
memory is improved through facilitation of memory 
storage processes occurring after the learning trial has 
taken place.—Journal summary. 

3889. Guyotat, J., & Burgat, R. Approche psy- 
chologique des mécanismes d'action de deux types de 
psychoanaleptiques a partir des résultats d'épreuves 
d'estimation du temps. [Psychological approach to 
mechanisms of action of two types of psychoanaleptics 
based on results of tests of time estimation.] Encéphale, 
1965, 54(4), 342-351.—Action of isocarboxazide and 
phacetoperane was tested on 3 modalities of time 
estimation. (1) In affective modality, isocarboxazide 
produces stimulation of interest and increased tolerance 
for frustration. (2) In serial modality, phacetoperane 
influences a specifically noetic factor in the estimation 
of duration, based on experience of duration and 
probably interior rhythms. (3) In direct type modality, 
the increase in attention which augments the number of 
stimuli perceived in a given interval is attributed to both 
agents.— W. W. Meissner. 

3890. Harris, Robert T. (U. Houston) The relation- 
ship between effect on conditioned behavior and the 
chemical structure of O- and N-methyl derivatives of 
serotonin. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2879. 

3891. Holubar, J. (Inst. Physiology, Czechoslovak 
Acad. Sci, Prague) Primary and direct cortical 
responses of the penicillin focus in rats. Physiología 
Bieniseioventea: 1964, 13(5), 496-503.—Primary corti- 
cal response to stimulation of the sciatic nerve and 
direct cortical response in the somatosensory area after 
local application of penicillin were studied in 28 
barbiturate-anesthetized rats. Behavior of the original 
response components in the deep layers of the cortex 
was the same as in previous experiments.—J. L. 

Walker. 

3892. Hong, Enrique; Mendoza, Pedro A., & Pardo, 
Efrain G. (Inst. Miles Terapeutica, Mexico) Influences 
of previous reserpine administration on the ganglionic 
action of selected sympathomimetic amines. Life 
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Sciences, 1965, 4(24), 2383-2392.—A study of previous 
reserpine administration on the actions of epinephrine, 
tyramine and ephedrine on transmission through the 
superior cervical ganglion of the cat. In no case did 
reserpine administration potentiate the blockade of 
ganglionic transmission produced by epinephrine. Res- 
erpine pretreatment made more apparent the “facilita- 
tion" which is sometimes observed on recovery from 
blockade after single injections of epinephrine and 
tyramine. (25 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. к 

3893. Jakubcazak, Leonard Е. (VA Hosp., St. Louis, 

Mo.) The relative effects of testosterone and nortesto- 
Sterone on the running activity of castrated male rats. 
Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 419-422.—Groups of 
castrated Osborne-Mendel male rats were injected with 
either testosterone cyclopentylpropionate or nortest- 
osterone cyclopentylpropionate or oil. Although the 
effect of {һе testosterone was significant in that it 
increased the amount of running compared with 
castrated control rats, this was due primarily to the 
increase exhibited by rats that had manifested relatively 
high levels of pre-castrational activity. Nortestosterone 
failed to affect the running activity. Consequently, when 
androgen affects running behavior, it is through 
mechanisms that are correlated. with its androgenic 
actions.—Author abstract. 

3894. Jewett, Robert E., & Norton, Stata. (U. 
Kansas Med. Cent) Effect of tranquilizing drugs on 
postnatal behavior. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 14(1), 
33-43.—Chlorpromazine 6 mg/kg and reserpine 0.1 
mg/kg were given subcutaneously to pregnant albino 
rats on days 4-7 of gestation in order to investigate in 
more detail previous reports of long-term behavioral 
modification of offspring by these drugs. Reserpine did 
not cause significant differences from controls. Chlor- 
promazine was shown to decrease motor activity and 
Increase audiogenic seizure susceptibility in offspring. 
Those animals below average in weight and motor 
activity were most likely to exhibit convulsive responses. 
These associated factors are interpreted as representing 
an altered behavioral complex. These abnormal 
responses were found in some animals of every 
chlorpromazine litter. No histological differences in the 
brains and no differences in susceptibility to amphet- 
amine toxicity could be demonstrated in offspring of 
chlorpromazine-treated mothers.—Journal abstract. 

3895. Kornetsky, Conan, & Bain, George. (Boston 

U. Med. Cent.) The effects of chlorpromazine and 
pentobarbital on sustained attention in the rat. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1965, 8(4), 277-284.—The effects of 
chlorpromazine and pentobarbital were studied in rats 
trained on a conditioning schedule designed to measure 
sustained attention. 2 independent measures of perform- 
ance are obtained in this schedule: (1) errors of 
sustained attention, and (2) errors of discriminative- 
associative functioning. The results indicated that the 
attentive measure was particularly sensitive to low doses 
of chlorpromazine while pentobarbital did not affect 
this measure except at relatively high doses. The reverse 
results were obtained on the discriminative-associative 
measure.— Journal summary. 

3896. Magnin, P., Nicod, B., & Volmat, R. (Ecole 
Nat. Med. Besancon, France) Retentissement hemo- 
respiratoire d'un thymo-analeptique (Amitriptyline) chez 
le sujet sain. [Hemo-respiratory retention of a thymo- 
analeptic (Amitriptyline) in the healthy subject.] 
Encéphale, 1965, 54(4), 361-369.— Retention of ami- 
triptyline was studied in a group of young adult males. 
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Normal parameters are disturbed by administration of 
the drug, producing respiratory changes with ventila- 
tory retention, evolution to alkalosis, and augmentation 
of blood рО,. Respirations are rapid and shallow and 
probably explain changes in blood chemistry.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

3897. Mourek, J., & Trojanova, M. (Charles U., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) The effect of 2.4-dinitrophenol 
in oxidative processes in central nervous tissue and on the 
concentration of inorganic phosphorus in the plasma 
during postnatal development of the rat. Physiologia 
Bohemoslovenica, 1964, 13(4), 379-384.—J. L. Walker. 

3898. Nakajima, H., & Thuillier, J. Contribution à 
l'étude des mécanismes d'action biochimiques des drogues 
psychotropes: Correlation avec les effets pharmacol- 
ogiques. [Contribution to the study of mechanisms of 
biochemical activity of psychotropic drugs: Correlation 
with pharmacological effects.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(4), 
285-332.— Extensive summary of the structure, effects, 
distribution, site of action, metabolism, and excretion of 
psychotropic drugs. Drugs included are psychoneuro- 
leptics (phenothiazine and butyrophenone derivatives), 
psychoanaleptics (MAO inhibitors, both hydrazine and 
nonhydrazine derivatives), psychotonics (ampheta- 
mines), psychopysleptics (indole derivatives LSD-25 and 
psilocybine) and piperidine derivatives. (119 ref.)— W. 
W. Meissner. 

3899. Niemegeers, Carlos J., & Janssen, Paul A. A 
comparative study of the inhibitory effects of haloperidol 
and trifluperidol on learned shock-avoidance behavioural 
habits and on apomorphine-induced emesis in mongrel 
dogs and in beagles. Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(4), 
263-270.—In dogs trifluperidol is about 3 times more 
active than haloperidol as an antagonist of apomor- 
phine-induced emesis; as an inhibitor of learned condi- 
tioned shock-avoidance behavioral habits (jumping box 
test), trifluperidol is only about 1.5 times more active 
than haloperidol. In both tests, however, haloperidol is 
somewhat faster acting and significantly longer acting 
than trifluperidol.—Journal summary. 

3900. Pyke, Sandra; Agnew, N. M., & Adams, P. 
A. (U. Saskatchewan, Canada) Effects of satiation on 
performance as a function of stimulant and depressant 
drugs. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 103-104.—An 
experiment was done to test the effects of repetition as a 
function of drug treatment (dexedrine and seconal) on a 
variety of performance measures. 3 criterion measures 
were employed (semantic differential scales, paired- 
associate learning and an arithmetic task). Support for 
the hypothesis that under stimulant drug conditions 
satiation effects would be more pronounced as 
compared with sedative drug conditions received. partial 
support on the paired-associate task only. Satiation 
effects were found on the arithmetic task but these were 
unrelated to the drug administered. The semantic 
differential scales did not yield consistent results for 
either repetition or drug.—Journal abstract. 

3901. Pykhtina, A. A. (Pirogov 2nd Moscow Med. 
Inst., USSR) Vliyanie papaverina, tifena i dibazola na 
uroven’ simpatomimeticheskikh aminov i aktivnost" 
kholinesterazy v krovi sobak s eksperimental'noi 
pochechnoi hipertoniei. [Effect of papaverine, thiphen, 
and dibazol on the level of sympathomimetic amines 
and on the activity of cholinesterase in the blood of 
dogs with experimentally induced renal hypertonia.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1965, 28(6), 719-722. 
—Development of hypertension is accompanied by an 
increase of adrenergic level and cholinesterase activity 
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in the blood, whereas hypotension, developing as a 
consequence of 10-day long subcutaneous injections of 
thiphen and dibazol, is accompanied by a decrease of 
adrenergic level in the blood. Papaverine fails to 
influence adrenergic content, but does raise cho- 
linesterase activity, while thiphen and dibazol do not 
affect it—J. D. London. 

3902. Pykhtina, A. A. (Pirogov II Moscow Med. 
Inst., USSR) Vliyanie papaverina, tifena i dibazola na 
voskhodyashchuyu retikulyarnuyu formatsiyu mozgovogo 
stvola. [Effect of papaverine, thiphene, and dibazol on 
the ascending reticular formation of the brain stem.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1965, 28(5), 524-527. 
—Dolorogenic stimulation of the hind extremity of a 
rabbit triggers “reaction of activation of the cerebral 
cortex." Intravenous injection of papaverine, thiphene, 
or dibazol in dosage of 5 mg/kg tends to weaken or 
completely preclude this reaction which is viewed as a 
consequence of the depressing action produced by these 
substances on the reticular formation.—/. D. London. 

3903. Reinis, S. (Charles U., Plzen, Czechoslov- 
akia) Zmény mozkovych pulsací a pO, mozkové küry v 
prübéhu barbiturátové narkózy. [Changes in brain 
pulsations and pO, in the cerebral cortex during 
barbiturate narcosis.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1965, 
7(4), 353-358.—15 rabbits were intravenously admin- 
istered 0.09 g/kg allobarbital. In the beginning of the 
narcotic state pO, decreased and the level of pulsation 
oscillated from 50%-200% of the control level. In the 
Sth-8th min. of narcosis, О, tension returned to the 
initial level and pulsations were depressed to 60%.—H. 
Bruml. 

3904. Rudzik, Allan D., & Mennear, John H. (Dow 
Chemical Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) The mechanism of 
action of anticonvulsants: I. Diphenylhydantoin. Life 
Sciences, 1965, 4(24), 2373-2382.—The anticonvulsant 
activity of diphenylhydantoin was found to be antag- 
onized by reserpine, Ro4-1284 and tetrabenazine. The 
results appear to indicate that the antagonism of 
diphenylhydantoin by reserpine and the benzoquin- 
olizines may be due to an action of these compounds 
other than that of brain amine depletion and that brain 
amines play little part in mediating the anticonvulsant 
effects of diphenylhydantoin.—S. B. Coslett. 

3905. Samuel, G. K., Kodama, J. K., & Mennear, J. 
H. (Hazleton Lab., Falls Church, Va.) Effects of 
scopolamine and atropine and their quaternized salts on 
avoidance behavior in the monkey. Psychopharmacologia, 
1965, 8(4), 259-301.—Rhesus monkeys received the 
tertiary and quaternary forms of scopolamine and 
atropine intravenously and were tested in 1 of 3 
avoidance situations. On the basis of minimum effective 
doses for disrupting the learned behavior, scopolamine 
was estimated to be 3-32-fold more potent than 
atropine and at least 10-316-fold more potent than 
methyl scopolamine; atropine was at least 3-100-fold 
more potent than methyl atropine. The effects produced 
by the,2 cogeners are interpreted as being centrally 
mediated and the difference in potency between them as 
reflecting the relative ease with which each penetrates 
the blood-brain barrier.—Journal summary. 

3906. Sjoberg, B. M., Jr., & Hollister, L. E. The 
effects of psychotomimetic drugs on primary suggestibil- 
ity. Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(4), 251-262.—Major 
findings were that mescaline, LSD-25, and the combina- 
tion of drugs each produced an average enhancement in 
primary suggestibility closely comparable to that 
produced by an induction of hypnosis, the latter being 
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tested for each S after the completion of the drug series. 
Psilocybin did not enhance primary suggestibility. 
Associated trance phenomena were also substantially 
increased during all of the drug trials, but significantly 
less so for psilocybin.—Journal summary. 

3907. Talland, George A., & Quarton, Gardner 
C. (Harvard U. Med. Sch., Boston) Methamphetamine 
and pentobarbital effects on human motor performance. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1965, 8(4), 241-250.—36 students 
serving as their own controls were tested on speed in 3 
types of repetitive motor performance and manual 
reaction time. Ss received intravenous doses of metham- 
phetamine, pentobarbital and placebo adjusted to body 
weight. Methamphetamine speeded and pentobarbital 
slowed performance in simple tasks. No methampheta- 
mine effect was determined in tests of reaction time, but 
pentobarbital tended to slow responses, which may be 
attributed to a delay in monitoring cues for response. 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

3908. Zil'bermints, L. G., Skorobogatoy, V. I., & 
Petryaevskaya, N. V. (Pavlov First Leningrad Med. 
Inst, Leningrad, USSR) Vliyanie ortonala па tsen- 
tral'nuyu nervnuyu sistemu. [Effect of orthonal on the 
central nervous system.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 
1965, 28(5), 521-524.—Orthonal (2-methyl-3-orthotolyl- 
quinazolone-4) and phenobarbital elicit identical 
changes in background EEGs, which differ only in rate 
of their occurrence and "duration of markedness." 
These substances also disturb assimilation of the light 
flashing rhythm and suppress development of the 
desynchronization response to acoustic stimulation. In 
experiments on spinal cats orthonal was shown to lower 
lability of the polysynaptic reflex flexor-center. Under 
the influence of orthonal rate of excitation-conduction 
along the central portion of the reflex arc is seen to 
diminish.—1. D. London. 


Hormone Effects 


3909. Baskakova, V. P. (Crimean Med. Inst., 
Simferopol', USSR) Uslovnoreflektornye izmeneniya 
belkov syvorotki krovi pod vliyaniem follikulina, sines- 
trola, progesterona i testosteron-propionata. [Condi- 
tioned-reflex changes in the proteins of blood serum 
under the influence of folliculin, hexestrol, progestin, 
and testosterone-propionate.] Farmakologiya i Toksikol- 
ogiya, 1965, 28(5), 566-568.— Long-term administration 
of androgens and estrogens to rabbits induces changes 
in protein blood formula. The most marked variations 
of blood protein level occurred in conditioned reflexes, 
following introduction of the solvent alone. Injection of 
the hormones under study to castrated animals of 
different sexes produced an identical effect on total 
protein level and protein blood formula. No con- 
ditioned-reflex responses on the level of protein blood 
formula could be induced in castrated animals.—/. D. 


London. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


3910. Gottlieb, Gilbert, & Simner, Marvin L. 
(Dorothea Dix Hosp., Raleigh, N.C.) Relationship 
between cardiac rate and nonnutritive sucking in human 
infants. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 61(1), 128-131.—High levels of heart rate 
were associated with increased likelihood of "sponta- 
neous” nonnutritive sucking. More important, non- 
. nutritive sucking was anticipated by a rise in heart rate. 
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Anticipatory cardiac rate changes are involved in a 
variety of apparently spontaneous activities in several 
vertebrate species. Relationship between anticipatory 
cardio-acceleration and sucking seems relevant to 
studies of infantile auditory sensitivity involving non- 
nutritive sucking as response measure, as well as studies 
of conditioned sucking.—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


3911. Dufort, Robert H., Rollins, Howard A., & 
Funderburk, Anne J. (Wake Forest Coll.) Adjustment 
of the rat to the 23-hr food-deprivation schedule under 
two conditions of water availability. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 869-870.—A djustment of rats to 
the 23-hr food deprivation schedule was affected by 
presence or absence of water during the daily I-hr 
food-intake period. Ss with water adjusted in 15-20 
days; Ss without water required an estimated 30-35 
days to adjust.—Journal abstract. 

3912. Kimeldorf, D. J., & Hunt, E. L. (USN 
Radiological Defense Lab., San Francisco, Calif.) Ion- 
izing radiation: Neural function and behavior (An 
American Institute of Biological Sciences & USAEC 
ss dnd NYC: Academic Press, 1966. xii, 331 p. 


3913. Wayner, M. J., & Peterson, R. C. (Syracuse 
U.) Effects of living conditions on drinking in the hooded 
rat. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 763-766. 
— Drinking of rats living in the main colony room was 
compared to drinking of animals in isolation. Animals 
consume the major portion of their daily intake during 
the dark phase of the day and the correlation between 
drinking and dark-light ratio is more apparent for 

< animals іп isolation.—Journal abstract. 


» Stress 
GENETICS 


3914. Frank, Richard, & Kenyon, John. Visual cliff 
behavior of mice as a function of genetic differences in eye 
characteristics. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 35-36. 
—The effects of type of breeding on visual cliff 
avoidance is evaluated using 3 groups of mice with 
different genetically determined eye characteristics: 
pigmented (P), nonpigmented (NP) and rod-deficient 
(RD). Results show significant group differences on 
latency and descents, P and NP groups show high 
degree of cliff avoidance and NP significantly less 
descents than Р. Strain differences were evident on 
latency and total descents for RD and on bolus count 
for NP. Latency decreased significantly from Ist to 2nd 
test. Inter- and intraspecies differences are emphasized 
and genetic analysis of determinants of cliff avoidance 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

3915. Hawkins, James D. (Claremont Graduate 
Sch.) Developmental effects of the А? substitution on 
mouse activity level. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 
105-106.—Short-term activity level was tested with 
inbred mice of 4 genotypes in an open-field apparatus. 
These data supplement earlier results for long-term 

exploratory activity using the same genetic stocks. The 
results indicate that the effects of AY in suppressing 
locomotor activity are not restricted to long-term 
experimentation nor to a specific apparatus in mature 
(125 day old) Ss. Different results are found at each of 
the 3 age levels studied, however. The interpretation 
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utilizes indirect evidence from earlier strain-difference 
studies and is open to experimental challenge. It is also 
noted that components of sexual and agonistic behavior 
patterns may provide stable phenotypes for behavior- 
genetic investigation.—Journal abstract. 

3916. Schlesinger, Kurt, & Freedman, Daniel X. (U. 
North Carolina) Genetics of audiogenic seizures: Rela- 
tion to brain serotonic and norepinephine in mice. Life 
Sciences, 1965, 4(24), 2345-2351.—Audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility was determined in DBA/2J, C57BL/6J, 
and B6D2F1 mice of various ages. Audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility was greatest in DBA/2J mice. B6D2F1 
animals had a lower seizure risk but a similar develop- 
mental pattern. C57BL/6J mice were resistant to 
audiogenic seizures. Significant differences in 5-HT 
(32%) and NE (44%) were found between DBA/2J and 
CS7BL/6J mice. The differences were found only at 21 
days of age which corresponds to the time of maximal 
seizure susceptibility in DBA/2J тісе.—5. B. Coslett. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


3917. Bozzo, M. Т., & Guiganio Garibbo, B. M. 
Contributo allo studio dei rapporti fra dati elettro- 
encefalografici e risultati della scala di intelligenza di 
Wechsler per bambini (WISC). [Contribution to the 
study of relationships between EEG data and WISC 
results.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1965, 26(4-5), 401-41 l.—Findings show: (1) no correla- 
tion between IQ distribution and type of EEG, (2) no 
differences between verbal IQ and each of its subscales 
with 3 EEG groups, and (3) significantly lower perform- 
ance IQ in the abnormal EEG group.—L. L'Abate. 

3918. Orbach, J., Traub, Arthur C., & Olson, 
Ronald. (29th & Ellis Ave., Chicago,..1ll.) Psycho- 
physical studies of body-image: II. Normative data on the 
adjustable body-distorting mirror. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 41-47.—32 normal male Ss 
required an external reference point—the undistorted 
reflection—to enable them to identify the distorted 
views accurately. Ss' internalized picture of the body is 
not discrete and its recall is imprecise, but recognition 
under unambiguous stable conditions is accurate, In 
contrast, test data of 25 chronic schizophrenics indicate 
an extraordinarily large range of acceptibility of 
reflections, a lack of consistency, and a real defeat in 
body-image.— М. Delsart. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3919. Draper, William A. (Emory U.) Free-ranging 
rhesus monkeys: Age and sex differences in individual 
activity patterns. Science, 1966, 151(3709), 476-478. 
—230 feral rhesus monkeys were observed individually 
for postural adjustments, locomotor behavior, mani- 
pulation, and other nonsocial activities. Both form and 
frequency of activity were influenced strongly by age; 
sex differences were minimal. Most activities decrea: 
with age, but head movements, presumably reflecting 
visual scanning, were more frequent in adults.—Journal 
abstract. 

3920. Gollender, Morton. (Indiana U.) A treatment 
for chronic respiratory disease (snuffles) in the rat. 
P ner of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 

3921. Hearn, George E. (Baylor U.) Effects of UHF 
radio fields on visual acuity and critical flicker fusion in 
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the albino rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 
2879-2880. 

3922. Thorpe, W. H. (Cambridge U., England) 
Science, man, and morals. London, England: Methuen 
& Co., 1965. xii, 176 p. 25s. 

3923. Urban, Emil K. (U. Wisconsin) Quantitative 
study of locomotion in Teiid lizards. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(4), 513-529. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


3924. Campbell, Byron A., Smith, Nelson F., 
Misanin, James R., & Jaynes, Julian. (Princeton 
U.) Species differences in activity during hunger and 
thirst. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 61(1), 123-127.—Activity of satiated, food- 
deprived, and water-deprived chicks, guinea pigs, 
hamsters, and rabbits was compared using stabilimeter- 
type cages and running wheels. Each species showed 
consistent activity patterns for each deprivation condi- 
tion, but these patterns were very different and some- 
times opposite in different species and activity devices. 
—Journal abstract. 

3925. Collier, George, & Knarr, Frederick. (Rutgers 
U.) Defense of water balance in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
5-10.— Effects of size of daily ration of water on weight, 
food intake, and rate of bar pressing for various 
concentrations of sucrose were examined. Linear 
relations of log weight, food intake, and log rate of bar 
pressing with log intake of water were found. The 
results suggest that: (1) in the presence of a chronic 
water deficit there is a reduction in body size which 
defends the ratio of body water to lean body mass, (2) 
this reduction in size is brought about by means of a 
voluntary reduction in food intake, and (3) asymptotic 
weight loss on a given schedule may provide 1 useful 
measure of thirst.—Journal abstract. 

3926. Cronly-Dillon, J. В. (University Med. Sch., 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Spectral sensitivity of the scallop 
Pecten maximus. Science, 1966, 151(3708), 345-346. 
—The spectral sensitivity of the scallop Pecten maximus 
was determined behavorially; the shadow reflex was 
used as the index of sensitivity. The photopic visibility 
curve displays 2 prominent peaks, 1 at approximately 
480 millimicrons, and the other with wavelength 
maximum at approximately 540 millimicrons. Reduc- 
tion of background illumination results in a great 
increase in sensitivity at 480 millimicrons relative to the 
540 millimicron peak. This suggests that the scallop 
may possess photoreceptors that behave like rods in 
vertebrates.—Journal abstract. 

3927. Grota, Lee J., Denenberg, Victor H., & 
Zarrow, M. X. (Purdue U.) Normal versus caesarian 
delivery: Effects upon survival probability, weaning 
weight, and open-field activity. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 159-160.—Natur- 
ally born rats (N — 120) were compared with caesarian- 
delivered rats (N — 108) to test the hypothesis that the 
stimulation received during the normal birth process is 
of some functional significance. Some of the mothers 
used in the study had been handled in infancy and some 
had not. The percentage of offspring surviving through 
weaning, weaning weight, and open-field activity at 
weaning were evaluated. No significant difference was 
found between normally delivered and caesarian- 
delivered offspring.— Journal abstract. 
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3928. Heimstra, Norman W., & Sallee, Stella J. (U. 
South Dakota) Effects of early drug treatment on adult 
dominance behavior in rats. vineis tana 1965, 
8(4), 235-240.—2 groups of I1 rats were administered 
either 2.0 mg/kg of amphetamine or 6.0 mg/kg of 
chlorpromazine for 25 consecutive days. 22 other rats 
were administered daily injections of saline solution, 
When rats were 160 days old, the drug groups were 
paired with the saline group and placed on a food 
deprivation schedule. The animals were tested in pairs 
in a food dominance situation for 5 min. daily for 15 
consecutive days. The measure of dominance was the 
amount of time a rat in the pair controlled a food 
container during the trial. It was found that 10 of the 11 
rats that had received amphetamine treatment were 
dominant, and 6 of the 11 rats in the chlorpromazine 
group were dominant.—M. D. Franzoni. 

3929. Plessner, Helmuth. (Seestr. 43, Erlenbach, 
Switzerland) Zur Frage der Vergleichbarkeit tierischen 
und menschlichen Verhaltens. [On the comparability of 
animal and human behavior.] Der Nervenarzt, 1965, 
36(11), 457-460.—A nimals' incapacity to comprehend 
their “mirror-image” is considered the crucial point of 
difference between animal and human behavior, re- 
sulting in a lack of perspective in social behavior. 

3930. Salomon, Ann L., Lazorcheck, M. J., & 
Schein, M. W. (Pennsylvania State U.) Effect of social 
dominance on individual crowing rates of cockerels. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(1), 144-146.—To determine whether crowing 
by subordinate males is repressed by the presence of 
dominant birds, White Leghorn cockerels were individ- 
ually isolated for 20 days, grouped together for 14 days, 
and then ísolated again. The number of crows emitted 
by a bird was essentially the same during both isolation 
periods. In the grouped situation, however, the amount 
of crowing by the subordinate birds was markedly 
reduced. In another group of birds, where the domi- 
nance order was manipulated either by physical removal 
of the alpha individual or by naturally occurring 
reversals in the flock, the incidences of crowing rose 
proportionately as birds ascended to higher rank 
positions.—Journal abstract. à 

3931. Smith, Moncrieff H., Jr. (О. Washing- 
ton) Effects of intravenous injections on estig, Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
11-14.—Effects of nutritive and nonnutritive intra- 
venous injections on eating were observed in 2 experi- 
ments. Equiosmotic solutions of glucose and xylose, 
injected during the 1st 10 min. of eating tests, produced 
substantially similar, significant suppression of eating, 
relative to a no-injection control. A water injection 
enhanced eating slightly, but the effect was clear only 
when water was not available during the eating test. 

Evaluation of the absolute effects of the injections and 
their time course suggested that change in osmotic 
pressure could be a cue in the regulation of eating, 
although absolute osmotic pressure could not be, nor 
could blood glucose or blood volume.—Journal 


abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


3932. Amos, T. G. (Queen’s Coll., U. St. Andrews, | 


Dundee, Scotland) Time lapse photography with syn- 
а electronic flash for recording insect behav 
Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 558-560. 
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3933. Cullen, J. M., Shaw, Evelyn, & Baldwin, 
Howard A. (Oxford U., England) Methods for measur- 
ing the three-dimensional structure of fish schools. Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 534-543. 

3934, Meier, Albert H., Farner, Donald S., & King, 

James R. (Washington State U.) A possible endocrine 
basis for migratory behaviour in the White-crowned 
Sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelii. Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 453-465.—A simulated state of 
nocturnal migratory restlessness has been induced in 
caged migrants by daily injections of hormones. Prolac- 
tin increases migratory restlessness of photosensitive 
birds prior to spring migration and also initiates 
nocturnal restlessness in photorefractory birds. These 
effects are augmented by adrenocortical hormones 
which, however, are ineffective when administered 
alone. Nocturnal restlessness is suppressed by meta- 
pirone, an inhibitor of adrenocortical hormone syn- 
thesis, and is restored by simultaneous injections of 
corticosterone, The dual role of prolactin in promoting 
fattening and nocturnal locomotor activity in a noc- 
turnal migrant, and the augmentation of nocturnal 
activity by adrenocorticoids are discussed in regard to a 
Н involvement in migration. (2 р. ref.)—Author 
abstract. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


3935. Flament, Fanny. (Inst. Neurophysiologie & 
Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) Quelques aspects 
du developpement psycho-moteur chez le babouin. [Some 
epee of the psycho-motor development in the 
baboon.) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 75-88. 

—A female and male baboon were extensively studied 

during their psycho-motor developmental stages. Inves- 

tigation centered on 3 areas: (1) description of the 
psycho-motor development, (2) studies of intelligence 

according to a model similar to Piaget’s, and (3) 

observation of emotional behavior generated by depri- 

vation of normal maternal care —J. C. Moore. 

3936. Goldman, Patricia S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Conditioned emotionality in the rat as a 
function of stress in infancy. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(4), 434-442. 

3937. Gunther, W. C. (Valparaiso U.) Further 
observations on effect of nonoptimally high incubation 
temperature on frequency of pecking and color preference 
in the chick. Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science, 1965, No. 74, 362-366.—Experimental chickens 
were hatched from eggs incubated at 41°C for the Ist 36 
hr., at 37.5°C for the next 18 days, and at 41°C until 
hatching, Pecking frequency of normal controls was 
significantly higher than that of experimentals, although 
the latter group ate as much and was otherwise as active 
as the controls. Both groups showed significant pref- 
erence for orange over black targets.—R. S. Harper. 

3938. Novakova, V. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci., 
Prague) Weaning of young rats: Effect of time on 

behavior. Science, 1966, 151(3709), 475-476.—Male rats 
were weaned on the 15th, 16th, 17th, 25th, and 30th day 
of postnatal life. The rate of elaboration of the 
conditioned reflex at 8 mo. of age and the stability of 
the memory trace at 12 mo. were studied. Compared 
with rats weaned at 30 days, those weaned on day 15 
elaborated the conditioned reflex much more slowly and 
the memory trace was less firm. Rats weaned on days 16 
and 17 elaborated the conditioned reflex more quickly 
than rats weaned on day 15 but more slowly than those 
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weaned on day 30. In all groups the memory trace 
showed the same stability and was significantly firmer 
than in rats weaned on day 15. The higher nervous 
activity of rats weaned at the age of 25 days more nearly 
resembles that of rats weaned at 15 days than of those 
weaned later.—Journal abstract. 

3939. Sackett, Gene P. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of 
rearing conditions upon the behavior of rhesus monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta). Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 
855-868.—Experiments are reviewed indicating that 
stimulus deprivation during rearing can produce 
monkeys that are inactive, prefer visual and manipula- 
tory stimuli of low complexity, show little exploration 
of the environment, are sexually and maternally ab- 
normal, and generally withdraw from social contact. 
These behaviors are explained by a complexity dis- 
sonance preference theory, which assumes normal 
behavioral development proceeds by a gradual process 
of paced increments in environmental complexity. 
Aspects of abnormal behavior are explained in terms of 
inappropriate pacing of environmental complexity. 
Data supporting this theory presented. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3940. Sackett, Gene P. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of 
sensory deprivation level, visual complexity, and age upon 
light contingent responses during rearing. Animal Behav- 
iour, 1965, 13(4), 393-399.—Rats were tested for 44 
days after eye-opening under varied light levels, visual 
complexity, and opportunity for producing light 
change. Lever pressing frequency was greater for light 
than for dark reared Ss. Rearing condition interactions 
revealed that light onset from darkness increased 
responding for changes from dark to heterogeneous 
stimulation, but depressed responding for changes from 
dark to homogeneous light. With light offset changes 
from E light to darkness increased respond- 
ing, while changes from heterogeneous light to darkness - 
depressed responding. In most conditions responding 
increased with age. A decrease and subsequent increase 
with age suggested a "sensitive" period in rat devel- 
opment, with onset driven by sensory input and 
differing with sex.—Author abstract. 

394]. Stettner, Laurence J., & Tilds, Barry 
N. (Wayne State U.) Effect of presence of an imprinted 
object on response of ducklings in an open field and when 
exposed to a fear stimulus. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(3), 107-108.—It was found that ducklings showed 
evidence of attachment to a previously imprinted object 
when they were placed in an open field at 14 days of 
age, spending considerably more time in the ceriter of 
the field when the object was there than when it was 
absent. It was also found that when a fear object was 
placed in the field, % the ducklings Stayed close to the 
imprinted object despite the fact that it meant being 
closer to the fear object than any duckling would 
tolerate in the absence of the imprinted object —Journal 
abstract. 

3942. Vierck, Charles J., Jr., King, Frederick A., & 
Ferm, Vergil H. (U. Florida) Effects of prenatal 
hypoxia upon activity and emotionality of the rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 87-88.—Gravid female 
rats were made hypoxic on the 8th or 20th day of term. 
Their progeny were found to be more active in an 
avoidance shuttle box. These results are contrasted to 
Similar studies measuring activity in non-noxious cir- 
cumstances. Also, the experimental Ss were found to be 
hypoemotional in comparison to their controls as 
measured by a rating scale and weight loss during 
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avoidance training. The offspring of animals treated on 
the 8th day of gestation were less emotional than those 
receiving treatment on the 20th day, confirming other 
studies demonstrating behavioral differences linked to 
prenatal age at treatment.—Journal abstract. 

3943. Wilson, Margaret; Warren, J. M., & Abbott, 
Lynn. (Pennsylvania State U.) Infantile stimulation, 
activity, and learning by cats. Child Development, 1965, 
36(4), 843-853.—Groups of kittens were handled for 5 
min/day from birth-45 days, placed in a complex free 
environment for 5 hr/day from 46-90 days, or subjected 
to both or neither of these treatments. Kittens handled 
in infancy approached strange toys and humans more 
readily and required more trials to learn an active 
avoidance response. Ss that were exposed to the 
complex environment made significantly fewer errors in 
the Hebb-Williams maze and were more active in initial" 
testing in an open field. No significant differences 
among the groups were observed on 15 of 16 measures 
of activity nor in discrimination or reversal learning. 
The results are similar to those obtained with rats. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3944. Young, Richard D. (Indiana U.) Effects of 
differential early experiences and neonatal tranquilization 
on later behavior. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
675-680.—Neonatal rats were exposed to 1 of 3 
environmental stimulus conditions (Control, Mechan- 
ical Rotation, and Hypothermia) and | of 4 drug 
injection groups (Control, Placebo, Chlorpromazine, 
and Reserpine) from 2-10 days of age. Later behavior 
testing at 30 days indicated an inverted U-shaped 
activity level for the 2 drug control groups over the 
environmental treatments, no differences for Chlor- 
promazine, and hyperactivity for all reserpine-treated 
Ss. The Rotation and Hypothermia tranquilization drug 
Ss made more errors than the corresponding control Ss 
in the water maze. Various neonatal early experiences 
and drug treatments differentially affect the adult Ss’ 
responses in testing situations.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


3945. Burghardt, Gordon M. (U. Chicago) Stimulus 
control of the prey attack response in naive garter snakes. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(l), 37-38.—Newborn 
garter snakes without prior feeding experience were 
found to selectively respond with attack behavior to 
water extracts of organisms normally eaten in captivity 
and not to respond to extracts of other organisms and 
controls. Differences were noted in the frequency and 
latency of responding to the effective stimuli. This 
response to chemical stimulation did not easily habitu- 
ate, It is concluded that the basic somatic movements 
involved in the attack of prey are present at birth and 
that this behavior can only be elicited by certain 
chemical stimuli in naive Ss —Journal abstract. 

3946. Carlier, C., & Noirot, E. (U. Brussels, Bel- 
gium) The effect of previous experience on maternal 
retrieving by rats. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 423- 
426.—Observations were made on the retrieving of 5 
pups by 20 female rats, on each of 7 days following 
parturition of their Ist and of their 2nd litter. Latency, 
time spent on dispersed activities and on retrieving 
decreased during both experimental periods, and were 
lower during the biparous period. The opposite was 
seen for the number of ee у 
practice, mothers grasped pups by their middle rather 
than by an rei. Pups grasped by the middle 
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squeaked less. Practice thus induces long-term changes, 
involving a functional improvement, in maternal re- 
trieving by rats.—Author abstract. 

3947. James, W. T., & Rollins, Jack. (U. Georgia) 
Effect of various degrees of stomach loading on the 
sucking response in puppies. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(3), 844-846.—Rather large injections of gruel di- 
rectly into the stomach of 7 puppies deprived from 3% 
to 4 hr. did not terminate the sucking response. The 
amount injected varied from 1 gm. gruel to 10 gm. body 
weight to 1 gm. to 49 gm. body weight. On tests in 
which the amount injected was determined by the 
puppies’ natural intake on the previous day, all Ss 
sucked after injection. These data emphasize the vigor 
of the sucking response in puppies and its occurrence 
relatively independent of a full stomach.—Journal 
abstract. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


3948. Badia, Pietro; Suter, Steve, & Lewis, 
Paul. (Bowling Green State U.) Rat vocalization to 
shock with and without a CS. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(3), 117-118.—Rat vocalization to electric shock 
was studied using a classical conditioning procedure for 
1 group and presenting only the UCS to a 2nd group. Ss 
given CS-UCS pairings vocalized significantly less to the 
UCS than Ss given only the UCS. Results were 
discussed and predicted from an information-prepar- 
ation framework. Unexpected gradual UCR curves 
were obtained but no vocalization to the CS occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 

3949. Crawford, F. T., & Bartlett, Charles W. 
(Florida State U.) Runway behavior of the gray rat 
snake with food and water reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(3), 99-100.—2 groups of gray rat 
snakes were given training in an enclosed alleyway. 
Both groups were maintained on a 7 day food and 
water deprivation schedule. Ss of the experimental 
group were run to food and water reinforcement. 
Control Ss were run in the same manner except that 
there was no reinforcement in the goal box. All Ss 
received | trial every 7 days unless they were moulting. 
Measures of latency and running time produced di- 
verging curves for the experimental and control groups, 
due principally to the increase in both measures for the 
latter group.—Journal abstract. р 

3950. Falk, John L. (U. Michigan) Schedule- 
induced polydipsia as a function of fixed interval length. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(1), 37-39.—Rats were trained to bar-press for Noyes 
pellets on an FI schedule which was increased serially 
through several values from 2 sec. to as high as 300 sec. 
Concurrently, water was freely available. As FI length 
was increased, the degree of polydipsia increased 
linearly to a maximum value.—Journal abstract. 

3951. Falk, John L. (U. Michigan) The motivational 
properties of schedule-induced polydipsia. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 19-25. 
— Schedule-induced polydipsia occurred during initial 
magazine training to Noyes pellets (45 mg), disappeared 
when lever-pressing was acquired on a continuous 
reinforcement schedule, and reappeared when the food 
contingency was changed to a 1-тіп variable interval 
schedule. Polydipsia also developed under a VI 1 min. 
food schedule when water was concurrently available on 
various fixed ratios rather than being freely available. 
The level of the polydipsia and its motivating properties _ 
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allow it to be classified as a form of adjunctive 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

3952. Grosslight, Joseph H., Schein, Martin W., 
Ross, Sherman, & Lyerly, Samuel B. (Kent State 
U.) Perceptual factor: Quantity of food available and 
consummatory behavior in chickens. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(3), 97-98.—The relationship between 

uantity of food available and quantity ingested was 

пей 2 groups of 12 chickens each were tested with 
feeders designed so that 1 type visually presented more 
than twice the quantity of food as the other. The ease of 
obtaining the food was essentially the same for each 
type of feeder. No significant difference in consumption 
was established between the 2 groups, suggesting that 
availability of food may have been an important 
contaminating error in other studies.—Journal abstract. 

3953. King, M. G. (U. Sydney, Australia) Dis- 
ruptions in the pecking order of cockerels concomitant 
with degrees of accessability to feed. Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(4), 504-506.— The relationship between acces- 
sibility of feed, intermember k frequencies and 
disruptions occurring in the pecking order of 3 stable 
flocks of cockerels was examined. In all flocks inter- 
member peck frequencies increased as accessibility to 
feed became restricted. In 2 of the flocks the order 
remained linear upon the introduction of feed until the 
limiting condition, a point source, was reached. At that 
point in all flocks dramatic, but temporary, disruptions 
occurred, The relationship between induced high 
density and accessibility to feed is also discussed and 

further research is indicated.—Author abstract. 

3954. McCall, Robert В. (U. Illinois) A stimulus- 
change theory of investigatory behavior: Statement and 
evidence. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2881. 

3955. McGinty, Dennis; Epstein, Alan N., & Teitel- 
baum, Philip. (Ü. Pennsylvania) The contribution of 
oropharyngeal sensations to hypothalamic hyperphagia. 
Animal Be haviour, 1965, 13(4), 413-418.—Hypothalamic 
hyperphagia was studied in rats that fed themselves 
food they could not taste or smell, Overeating persisted 
in the absence of oropharyngeal sensations. However, 
high levels of obesity were not reached, The addition of 
small oral incentives produced new bouts of overeating 
and rapid weight gain. Excessive responsiveness to 
highly palatable foods is not the cause of hypothalamic 
hyperphagia but oropharyngeal sensations determine 
the rate and duration of the overeating and are essential 
for maximum levels of obesity. —Author abstract. 

3956. Myer, James S., & White, Richard T. Aggres- 
sive motivation in the rat. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 
430-433.—A group of rats that consistently killed mice 
but did not kill rat pups and a control group of rats that 
killed neither mice nor rat pups were trained in a 
T-maze where 1 goal box contained a mouse and the 
other a rat pup. The rats that killed mice learned to 
enter the arm of the maze that led to a mouse, whereas 
the rats that did not kill mice displayed a preference for 
the rat pup. Thus it was shown that the opportunity to 
kill is a sufficient incentive to support discrimination 
learning by rats that kill mice, whereas for rats that do 

not kill mice contact with a mouse is less rewarding 
than contact with a rat pup.—Author abstract. 

3957. Reiskind, Jonathan. (Harvard U.) Behaviour 
of an avian predator in an experiment simulating Batesian 
mimicry. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 466-469. 
—Parus atricapillus was used as the predator with 
painted seeds as the prey (simulating models, their 
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mimics, and non-mimetics) in an artificial Batesian 
mimicry situation. The birds learned to discriminate, by 
external color only, noxious models, with their corre- 
sponding mimics (1 color) from the tasteful non- 
mimetics (the other color) The birds’ discrimination 
took the form of: (1) acceptance of non-mimetics and 
rejection of models and their mimics, (2) refusal to eat 
many of the tasteful mimics picked up (in opposition to 
their sense of taste), (3) accepting a non-mimetic seed 
more rapidly than a mimic seed, and (4) a variety of 
abnormal activities before accepting a mimic. The active 
selective agent (the predator) is not an all-or-nothing, 
factor but a relative one dependent on many differential 
conditions of perception and learning —Author ab- 
stract. 

3958, Savage, R. D., & Field, E. J. (U. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England) Brain damage and emotional 
behaviour: The effects of scrapie on the emotional 
responses of mice. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 443- 
446.—The emotional behaviour of 3 groups of mice 
suffering from differential development of scrapie, a 
generalized brain damage disorder, and a normal group 
were investigated using the open-field test technique. 
Results showed that the more advanced the neuro- 
pathological process the less emotionally responsive the 
animals became. The correlation between emotional 
behavior and the development of generalized brain 
damage was a highly significant negative one and the 
differences in emotional behavior and neuropatho- 
logical development were significant between the 
groups. Ambulatory activity was not significantly differ- 
ent between the groups, but suggested a U-shaped 
relationship between emotionality and brain damage. 
—Author abstract. 

3959. Schalock, Robert L., & Wollen, Keith A. (VA 
Hosp., American Lake, Wash.) The immediate and 
long-term effect on runway performance of reversing 
ethanol and dextrose conditions. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(3), 113-114.—Shifting from alcohol to dextrose 
or dextrose to alcohol conditions produced the follow- 
ing results: At the reversal point, shifts in either 
condition resulted in no performance decrement. After 
the reversal, running speed increased if shifted from 
alcohol to dextrose, and decreased if shifted from 
dextrose to alcohol.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


3960. Becker, Paul W., & Bruning, James L. (Ohio 
U.) Goal gradient during acquisition, partial reinforce- 
ment, and extinction of a five part response chain. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 11-12.—17 rats were 
trained to turn 5 wheels in sequence in order to obtain 
water reinforcement. During acquisition, rate of wheel 
turning increased as Ss approached the goal. During the 
partial reinforcement phase, the shape of the perform- 
ance gradient remained about the same, However, a 
general increase was noted at every wheel except the | 
closest to the goal. During the extinction phase, the Ss 
stopped responding most quickly to the wheels closest 
to the goal —Journal abstract. 

К 3961. Dawson, Betty V., & Foss, B. M. Observa- 
tional learning in Budgerigars. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(4), 470-474.— Budgerigars were taught to lift the lid 
off a container to obtain food. The birds used 3 
different methods for lifting the lid, and when other 
birds learned the technique by observation they used the 
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same method as the demonstrator in all cases. This is 
considered to be an example of imitation of movement 
rather than of goal. The observing birds were no 
quicker than the demonstrators in learning the tasks. 
—Author abstract. 2 

3962. Eisenstein, E. M., & Mill, P. J. (California 
Inst. Technology) Role of the optic ganglia in learning 
in the crayfish Procambarus clarki (Girard). Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 561-565.—Normal, 1 eye- 
covered and | eye-removed crayfish were presented a 
target with food on it in 5 trials a day for 7 days (phase 
A). They were then presented the target alone in 5 trials 
a day for 3 days (phase B) to determine whether any 
association between target area and food had occurred 
in any of the groups as a result of the previous pairing 
of the 2 in phase А. In phase A all 3 groups performed 
significantly better than a control group in which target 
and food were presented separately. In phase B an 
association between the target area and food was found 
to occur whether visual input could occur through 1 
aedem or both (normal) eyes, as long as both sets 
of optic ganglia were intact, but did not occur under 
these conditions if 1 eye and its associated ganglia were 
removed (eye-removed).—Author abstract. 

3963. Fletcher, Harold J., & Davis, J. Kent. (U. 
Wisconsin) Evidence supporting an intratrial interpre- 
tation of delayed response performance of monkeys. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 735-142.—8 
4-yr-old lab-reared Ss received delayed response prob- 
lems which were factorial combinations of 3 intertrial 
intervals (8, 16, and 24 sec.) and 3 intratrial delay 
intervals (0, 10, and 20 sec.). Errors were directly related 
to delay duration, but no effect of intertrial interval was 
measured. Errors were not correlated with general 
activity during delay intervals, but errors were related to 
bodily positioning. In a 2nd experiment 6 of the same Ss 
were given 18-sec delay trials interrupted by lowering 
the opaque screen at 1, 6, and 11 sec. for durations of |, 
4, and 7 sec. While both onset time and duration were 
significant dimensions of screen lowering, only the 
combination of earliest and longest screen interruption 
increased errors significantly. Activity increased directly 
with interruption duration. Results were interpreted as 
supporting an intratrial performance analysis of the 
delayed response.—Journal abstract. 

3964. Grosser, George S., & Resnick, Norman 
H. (American International Coll.) Solution of a detour 
problem by rats in elevated and ground mazes. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(3), 919-923.—The problem 
was; (1) to determine whether rats would select a 
previously avoided, long detour when a direct path to 
food is blocked and the food is also inaccessible via a 
previously preferred, intermediate length path; and (2) 
to test Tolman’s claim that this ability exists with an 
elevated maze but not with a ground maze. Only 1 rat, 
in the ground maze, chose the correct, long route. This 
animal ran the maze much more rapidly than the 
others. It appears that running speed may be related to 
insight but not maze type.—Journal abstract. 

3965. Gunther, W. C. (Valparaiso U.) Effect of 
handling and of pre-training of chicks on a subsequent 
learning task in the T-maze. Proceedings of the Indiana 
Academy of Science, 1965, No. 74, 350.—R. S. Harper. 

3966. McDaniel, James W., Jr. (Texas Techno- 
logical Coll.) The effects of stimulus predictability upon 
auditory habituation and acquisition. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2881-2882. 
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3967. Beresova, O., Bures, J., Hassamannova, J., & 
Fifkova, E. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci. Prague) The 
effect of decreased body temperature on conditioned 
reflex activity in the rat. Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 
1964, 13(3), 220-226.— The ability of rats to extinguish 
a passive avoidance reaction was studied at normal and 
decreased body temperatures (32, 30 and 25* C). Impair- 
ment of negative learning was pronounced between 32 
and 30°С. At 25°C all signs of extinction disappear. In 
another group of'rats it was found that 75% of the units 
showed a decrease in the frequency of spontaneous 
activity (neurones of the pontomesencephalic region) 
between 31 and 21°C which was fairly uniform and had 
a О of 1.8. No sudden change in unit activity could be 
observed which corresponded to the sudden change in 
learning ability at the above temperature. It is assumed 
that the main cause of hypothermic impairment of 
behavior is functional elimination of the reticular 
formation of the brain stem.—J. L. Walker. 

3968. Capaldi, E. J., Veatch, Roberta L., & Ste- 
faniak, Daniel E. (U. Texas) Stimulus control of 
реш behavior. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 161-164,—6 rats trained 
in the runway under an alternating schedule of 
rewarded and nonrewarded trials =н яр ап equal 
tendency to run slowly оп nonrewarde: trials when 
either intertrial interval or nonrewarded confinement 
duration was varied or held constant, whereas a group 
trained under an irregular schedule of reward showed 
no such tendency. In a 2nd experiment, similar perform- 
ance occurred when the intertrial interval between 
rewarded and nonrewarded trials was equal to V, the 
total interval between successive rewarded trials. These 
results are consistent with the hypothesis that stimulus 
consequences of rewarded and nonrewarded trials 
control patterning behavior.—Journal abstract. 

3969. Crawford, F. T., Livingston, Patsy A., & King, 
F. J. (Florida State U.) Distribution of practice in the 
classical conditioning of planarians. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1966, 4(1), 29-30.—80 Ss were divided into 4 
groups receiving training conditions of either light, 
shock, light paired with shock, or neither light nor 
shock. М of each group were given trials 30 sec. apart 
and the remainder were given trials 60 sec. apart. 
Conditioning occurred only, among Ss given paired ight 
and shock with spaced trainin producing significantly 
greater conditioning. # of all Ss were then given either 
massed or spaced extinction trials. Massing and spacing 
of acquisition trials were found to be of more significant 
influence upon rate of extinction than were the massing 
and spacing of extinction trials.—Journal abstract. 

3970. Creer, Thomas L., Hitzing, E. Wade, & 
Schaeffer, Robert W. (Florida State U.) Classical 
conditioning of reflexive fighting. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(3), 89-90.—Demonstrated that reflexive fighting 
could be classically conditioned to a 80-db buzzer, using 
both simultaneous and delayed conditioning para- 
digms.—Journal abstract. Ç { 

53971. Davenport, John W. (U. Wisconsin) Higher- 
order conditioning of fear (CER). Psychonamic Science, 

1966, 4(1), 27-28.—Stable higher-order conditioning of 
an emotional response was found in a vast majority о! 
rats given an extension of the CER suppression 
procedure. The phenomenon was demonstrated ungare 
variety of conditions and frequently took the form of 
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total suppression in the presence of a stimulus which 
had never been paired with shock.—Journal abstract. 

3972. Kimble, Daniel P., & Ray, Roberta S. (U. 
Oregon) Reflex habituation and potentiation in Rana 
pipiens. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 530-533. 

3973. Morris, Dale D. (Florida State U.) Threshold 
for conditioned suppression using X-rays as the pre- 
aversive stimulus. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 29-34.—4 male, 12-wk-old 
Sprague-Dawley rats were used to determine the thresh- 
old for behavioral response to X-irradiation using the 
conditioned suppression technique. They were main- 
tained at 80% body weight and initially trained to stable 
performance on a VI 1 min. schedule with 16% sucrose 
solution as reinforcement. After a stable baseline was 
obtained, animals were placed in the instrumental 
conditioning box beneath the X-ray machine for a ⁄-hr 
session each day. While Ss were actively pressing the 
lever for reinforcement, 15-sec X-ray exposures of 0.5 
R/sec were administered, followed immediately by 
electric shock. After all animals had exhibited condi- 
tioned suppression, the dose-rate was decreased in 
subsequent sessions in an effort to establish threshold. 
The results indicate that X-rays at a dose-rate as low as 
0.004 R/sec can be an effective pre-aversive stimulus for 
the rat.—Journal abstract. 

3974. Patten, Richard L., & Deaux, Edward B. (U. 
Richmond) Classical conditioning and extinction of the 
licking response in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 
2]-22.—Data from an experimental group and a 
pseudoconditioning control group show that licking 
responses in rats can be classically conditioned and that 
this conditioning occurs within 60 trials and extin- 
guishes rapidly when water reinforcement is removed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3975. Peeke, Harman V., Herz, Michael J., & 
Wyers, Everett J. (U. Southern California) Amount of 
training, intermittent reinforcement and resistance to 
extinction of the conditioned withdrawal response in the 
earthworm (Lumbricus terrestris). Animal Behaviour, 
1965, 13(4), 566-570. 

3976. Sachs, Lewis B., Klopfer, F. D., & Morrow, J. 
E. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) **Reactive inhibition” 
in the sowbug. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
739-743.—4 groups of 20 isopods (Porcellio scaber L.) 
were given 40 right turns and 4 groups were given 20 
right turns in square mazes 1, 1.5, 2.5, and 4 ст. on a 
side. Another 4 groups were run equivalent distances 
without turns, and | group was given no treatment at 
all. Ss from all groups then received 1 trial in a T-maze. 
Left turns in the T-maze increased as a function of 
number of prior turns and decreased with distance 
(time) between turns. These results were obtained in a 
situation where “centrifugal swing" and “forward-going 
tendency" hypotheses provide no useful predictions. In 

comparing these results and procedures with those of 
other investigations, it is apparent that reactive inhibi- 
tion is typically a weak determiner of choice-point 
behavior in isopods, but under special cireumstances 
can be the principal source of variance.—Journal 
abstract. 
3977. Sloane, Howard N., Jr. (U. Illinois) Some 
effects of light flicker rate on the pigeon. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(3), 119-120.—4 pigeons were trained to 
peck a key which was briefly illuminated every 0.64 sec., 
a 5th was trained to peck a dark key, and a 6th a 
constantly illuminated key. 2 more were trained to peck 
a key successively illuminated with 9 different rates of. 
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flicker, the time between light onsets for the 9 different 
rates ranging from 0.22 sec.-2.01 sec. When the birds 
were given generalization tests in extinction with these 9 
rates of flicker, they responded with key pecking rates 
proportional to the key flicker rates, except for 2 of the 
4 trained at the median rate of flicker (onset every 0.64 
sec.) and the bird trained to peck the dark key. 
—Journal abstract. 

3978. Strouthes, Andrew. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Desensitization and fear conditioning. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 787-790.— Varied 
numbers of electroshock administrations followed by 
equal numbers of CS-UCS paired presentations were 
given to 7 groups of male albino rats to study 
desensitization and fear conditioning. Conditioned fear 
response, measured by the obstruction apparatus, was 
weaker in rats shocked prior to fear conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

3979. Taub, Edward; Ellman, Steven J., & Berman, 
A. J. (Isaac Albert Res. Inst., Brooklyn, N.Y.) De- 
afferentation їп monkeys: Effect on conditioned grasp 
response. Science, 1966, 151(3710), 593-594.—A pre- 
liminary technique was developed fer conditioning 
grasp response in monkeys, for use in studying the effect 
of damage to the CNS on skilled movement. That Ss 
were able to learn this response with a deafferented 
hand, in the absence of vision, indicated that purposive 
movements of the distal musculature are less under the 
control of peripheral feedback than had been generally 
believed.—Journal abstract. 

3980. Williams, David R., & Barry, Herbert. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Counter conditioning in an operant con- 
flict situation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 154-155.—Food and shock 
were both programed for 8 rats on identical l-min 
variable-interval schedules, The-effectiveness of shock in 
reducing lever-pressing rate was reduced when food and 
shock were always presented together, rather than 
always separately. This finding demonstrated counter 
conditioning of the aversive effects of shock in a 
free-operant situation and showed that the temporal 
relationship between reward and punishment may be an 
important determinant of conflict performance.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Discrimination 


3981. Berryman, Robert; Cumming, William W., 
Cohen, Leila R., & Johnson, Daniel F. (U. Brasil) Ac- 
quisition and transfer of simultaneous oddity. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(3), 767-775.—The matching- 
to-sample experimental procedure was altered by rein- 
forcing the selection of the non-matching comparison 
hue rather than the matching stimulus. 6 birds were 
trained with red, green, and blue alternatives and a 
simultaneous presentation of stimuli in which the 
sample was present at the same time as the choice 
stimuli. The acquisition functions began well above the 
chance level but displayed a very slow improvement 
thereafter, which was different from that shown under 
matching conditions. Transfer of the oddity perform- 
ance was tested by substituting a yellow light whenever 
a blue stimulus had previously been programed. The 
results from the transfer test are considered in terms of 
both a "coding hypothesis" and the stimulus rules 
which appear to govern the performance of the “ой- 
dity" task.—Journal abstract. 
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3982. Bowman, Robert E., & Takemura, Ken- 
ichi. (U. Wisconsin) The response shift phenomenon in 
discrimination learning set. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(1), 31-32.—A response-shift effect was exhibited by 
monkeys trained on a modified discrimination learning 
set, under conditions in which neither object to be 
discriminated had been previously displaced. This 
example of the effect therefore could not depend on any 
tendency of the monkeys to investigate nondisplaced 
objects. It is suggested that the present effect might have 
its origin in a postulated tendency of monkeys to retain 
irrelevant but rewarded Ist trial Hypotheses compared 
to a tendency to replace irrelevant, nonrewarded Ist 
trial Hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 
` 3983. Durup, Henri. (Inst. Neurophysiologie & 
Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) Un modèle 
stochastique du comportement conduisant à la résponse 
chez un animal en situation d'apprentissage discriminatif: 
Ш. Apprentissage avec correction. [A stochastic model 
of behavior leading to a response with an animal in a 
discriminative learning situation: Ш. Learning with 
correction.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 89- 
99.—The last of a series of articles (see 39:142) 
concerned with stochastic models of choice behavior 
with and without punishment. A summary of the 
previous articles is provided as well as additional 
formulas for determining the probability of success 
when an animal is placed in a learning situation where 
entering | portal out of n portals is reinforced.—J. C. 
Moore. 

3984. Eimas, Peter D., & Doan, Helen. (Williams 
Coll.) Conditional discrimination learning in rats. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 109-1 10.—Criterion on a 
conditional discrimination was attained by 20 of 24 rats. 
No significant differences were found between Ss 
trained with and without correction and between Ss 
trained with | dimension black and white as opposed to 
horizontal and vertical striations. Test trials following 
criterion revealed the response-eliciting cues to be 
stimulus compounds, the simplest stimulus arrange- 
ments permitting problem solution.—Journal abstract. 

3985. Fletcher, Harold J. (U. Wisconsin) Prompted 
ys. trial-and-error 3-trial object discrimination learning by 
monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 111-112.—4 
relatively naive monkeys were given extended 3-trial 
object discrimination training under either conventional 
trial-and-error or prompting procedures. Whether Ss 
were prompted on only the Ist trial of each problem or 
on all 3 trials of alternate problems, their performance 
on test trials was equivalent to that of Ss receiving 
conventional training. —Journal abstract. t 

3986. King, John A., & Weisman, Ronald G. (Mich- 
igan State U.) Visual discrimination in deermice. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 43-44.—5 species of 
deermice (Peromyscus) were tested for a light-on, 
light-off discrimination with water reinforcement. All 
species acquired the discrimination similarly, but the 
number of bar pressing responses during the stimulus 
drive differed among the species. Species-specific reac- 
tions to the water deprivation and the test situation 
could account for the stimulus drive response rate 
differences.—Journal abstract. 

3987. Mackintosh, N. J. (U. Oxford, England) In- 
cidental cue learning in rats. 
Experimental Psychology, 1965, 1704). 293-300.—Con- 
tinuity theories of discrimination learning appear to say 
that animals learn equally about all cues impinging 
upon their receptors; noncontinuity theories that they 
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learn about only | cue at a time. Exp. I showed that 
neither of these positions is correct: rats trained to 
attend to 1 cue learned less about a subsequently 
introduced incidental cue than rats given no such 
pretraining; but attention to 1 cue did not totally 
prevent learning about the other. Exp. П established 
that if rats are trained with 1 cue, and a 2nd cue is then 
also made relevant, the amount learned about this 2nd ` 
cue varies directly with (1) the abruptness with which it 
is introduced, and (2) the difficulty of the original 
discrimination. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3988. Mello, Nancy K. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Interocular generalization: A study of 
mirror-image reversal following monocular discrimination 
training in the pigeon. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 11-16.—Generalization 
gradients along a continuum of angular orientation 
were obtained from 4 pigeons, following monocular 
training on a discrimination between a 45* oblique line 
(S+) and a 135° oblique line (S-). All pigeons were 
trained on a chain DRO VI 1 schedule of reinforce- 
ment. Generalization. gradients obtained with the 
trained and untrained eye were compared. All pigeons 
responded maximally to the 45° line (S4-) when tested 
with only the trained eye open. During generalization 
tests of interocular transfer with only the untrained eye 
open, 3 pigeons responded maximally to S- (135°), the 
mirror-image of the stimulus associated with rein- 
forcement during training (45°). The other pigeon failed 
to show interocular transfer of the discrimination, 
Interocular reversal of left-right mirror-image stimuli 
has not been reported for any other species. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3989, Pliskoff, Stanley S., & Goldiamond, Is- 
rael. (Arizona State U.) Some discriminative properties 
of fixed ratio performance in the pigeon. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, ahh 1-9. 
— The discriminative control over a spatial choice 
response exercised by prior behavior was studied by 
discrete exposures to a 2-member chained schedule. The 
initial member (red key) was either a smaller or larger 
fixed ratio (Mix FR:FR), the completion of which 
produced, after a 1-5ес delay, 2 white response keys. If 
the larger ЕК had been completed as the initial chain 
member, a single peck on the right white key was 
reinforced; after the smaller FR, a peck on the left. white 
key was reinforced. Frequencies of unreinforced 
responses were determined with several pairs of red-key 
ERs: 95-5, 75-25, 65-35, 60-40, 58-42 and 50-50. The 
unreinforced response frequencies were low through the 
FR pair 65-35; sharp increases were obtained with pairs 
60-40 and 58-42. Later, curves analogous to stimulus 
generalization functions were obtained using а probe 
procedure. Finally, the delay interval between comple- 
tion of a red-key FR and the white-key choice response 
was manipulated: results were variable, but unrein- 
forced response frequencies tended to increase with 
increasing delays.—Journal abstract. D 

3990. Reynolds, G. S. (U. Chicago) Dis: imination 
and emission of temporal intervals by pigeons. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 
65-68.—Because the frequency distribution of IRTs 
showed little or no control by a DRL schedule, the 
schedule was modified so that the pigeon’s behavior 
after each IRT would indicate whether or not it had 
discriminated the duration of the IRT, After every 2 
ks on a red key, the key changed to blue for 30 sec. 
Then it automatically became red again. Pecks 
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blue key were reinforced with food on a VI schedule 
only when the preceding IRT on the red Key had been 
longer than 18 sec. The birds did not selectively emit 
longer IRTs on the red key: the value of IRTs/op did 
not increase with IRT duration. However, they did 
discriminate the duration of the IRT emitted on the red 
key: the rate of pecking on the blue key was an 
increasing function of the duration of the preceding 
IRT on the red key.—Journal abstract. 

3991. Rumbaugh, Duane M., & Pournelle, Mary 
B. (San Diego State Coll.) Discrimination-reversal 
skills of primates: The reversal/acquisition ratio as a 
function of phyletic standing. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(1), 45-46.—The ratio of reversal performance to 
acquisition performance in discrimination reversal 
learning differentiated primate groups and varied with 
acquisition proficiency.—Journal abstract. 

3992. Wilson, Paul D., & Riesen, Austin H. (U. 
Chicago) Visual development in rhesus monkeys neona- 
tally deprived of patterned light. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 87-95.—12 
rhesus monkeys, deprived of pattern vision from the 
day of birth to 20 or 60 days of age, were tested daily 
for various untrained visual responses and were trained 
on form, striation, and brightness discriminations. The 
20- and 60-day-old visually deprived Ss were similar to 
newborn monkeys in rate of learning visual discrimina- 
tions and in untrained visual behaviors. Acuity, bright- 
ness difference thresholds, and generalization of learned 
discriminations changed as Ss gained experience. Ocular 
tracking of patterns, visual placing, and visual cliff 
avoidance developed only after hr. or days in patterned 
light, Savings in hr. required relative to the normal 
developmental time course gave evidence for matura- 
tional as well as experiential contributions.—Journal 
abstract. 

3993. Zeigler, H. Philip, & Schmerler, Susan. (City 
Coll. New York) Visual discrimination of orientation by 
pigeons. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 475-477.—An 
Operant conditioning technique was used to assess the 
pigeon's ability to discriminate between rectangles in 
different orientations. 12 pigeons were presented with 
the following pairs of rectangular stimuli: horizontal- 
vertical, horizontal-oblique, vertical-oblique, oblique- 
oblique. The results indicate that the pigeon, like the cat 
but unlike other species (goldfish, octopus, children), 
readily discriminates between rectangles in different 
orientations. It has no difficulty with discriminations 
involving obliques and shows immediate transfer from 
simultaneous to successive discrimination situations. 
—Author abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


3994. Anderson, D. Chris, & Paden, Philip. (Brig- 
ham Young U.) Passive avoidance response learning as 
a function of prior tumbling-trauma. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1966, 4(3), 129-130.— The effect of extensive prior 
tumbling, as a substitute for traumatic pre-shock, was 
studied in rats using an approach-avoidance conflict test 
procedure involving successive response to food, 
punishment (shocks), food, and punishment (air-puffs) 
again. Tumbled Ss, while performing similarly to 
controls under the appetitive conditions, reacted more 
strongly to both punishments by stopping sooner, 
running slower, and exhibiting lower skin resistance 

when approaching the ambivalent goal. An apparent 
contradictory effect of tumbling also was discovered. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3995. Anderson, D. Chris; Tyson, H. W., & Williams, 
F. (Brigham Young U.) Acquisition of a passive avoid- 
ance response as determined by variations in prior 
aversive stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 
131-132.—The effects of various forms of prior en- 
forced sleep deprivation (SD) and of pre-shock (PS), as 
presumed traumatizing agents, were studied in rats 15 
days following treatment using an approach-avoidance 
test procedure involving successive response to food, 
mild punishment, food, and weak punishment. PS Ss 
and Ss whose SD treatment involved prolonged walking 
on an abrasive surface exhibited greater avoidance of 
the food area to mild punishment than controls, while 
Ss whose SD treatment consisted of prolonged walking 
on a smooth surface or prolonged standing in deep 
water exhibited significantly less conflict. With | excep- 
tion, similar results were obtained under the weak test 
punishment.—Journal abstract. 

3996. Bolles, Robert C., & Warren, John A., 
Jr. (Hollins Coll.) Effects of delayed UCS termination 
on classical avoidance learning of the bar-press response. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 687-690.—83 Ss 
were run in 2 experiments involving delay of shock 
termination. In the Ist, shock was terminated a brief 
interval after a shock-escape response, while in the 2nd, 
only responses occurring a brief interval after shock 
onset were effective in terminating it. Although both 
procedures were designed to facilitate avoidance 
acquisition by minimizing freezing behavior, in both 
cases the use of delay led to decrements in acqui- 
sition.—Journal abstract. 

3997. Casseday, J. Н. (Indiana U.) Retroactive 
facilitative effects of ECS on learning an avoidance 
response in a two-choice situation. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(1), 19-20.—Rats learned to avoid a place where 
they received grid shock to their feet when the grid 
shock was followed 10 sec. later by electroconvulsive 
shock. The avoidance learning was significantly greater 
than for rats that received only grid shock or only 
electroconvulsive shock.—Journal abstract. 

3998. Chorover, Stephan L., & Schiller, Peter 
H. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Reexamination 
of prolonged retrograde amnesia in one-trial learning. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(1), 34-41.—The Ist of 4 experiments con- 
cerning disruptive effects of electroconvulsive shock 
(ECS) in 1-trial passive avoidance learning paradigms 
replicated and confirmed earlier findings in a situation 
where relatively delayed posttrial ECS interferes with 
subsequent retention-test performance. While this out- 
come is correctly predicted by a “prolonged retrograde 
amnesia (RA)" hypothesis, the results of the remaining 
experiments cast doubt on this interpretation. and 
suggest, alternatively, that certain passive avoidance 
impairments may reflect effects of ECS upon the 
locomotor inhibition component of a conditioned 
emotional response. The findings are discussed in terms 
of the hypothesis that ECS-induced interference with 
memory is limited to production of a “short-term 
RA.”—Journal abstract. 

3999. . Crawford, F. T., 
E. (Florida State U.) Escape conditioning in snakes 
employing vibratory stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(3), 125-126.—8 rat snakes were given 50 paired 
presentations of light and vibratory stimulation. Ss were 
tested in a 2 compartment chamber with a 12 hr. 
interval between each trial. Moving from 1 com- 
partment to the other terminated and permitted escape 
from the vibratory stimulus. Data from 2 Ss was 
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discarded because of inadequate responsiveness. Except 
for the terminal block of trials Ss demonstrated a 
progressive decline in escape time. Individual Ss, 
however, were highly variable in their performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

4000. Delprato, Dennis J. (Michigan State U.) 
Effect of electroconvulsive shock on inhibition of an active 
avoidance response. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 
15-16.—After a series of 0, 8, or 16 electroconvulsive 
shock (ECS) treatments, rats were trained to make an 
active avoidance response from the left side of a 
2-compartment box to the right side, in order to avoid 
foot shock. Following criterion performance, punish- 
ment-extinction began, whereby S received foot shock 
in the right compartment. Neither 8 nor 16 ECS 
treatments had an effect on acquisition of the active 
avoidance response and 8 convulsive treatments did not 
impair inhibition of the response during punishment- 
extinction. However, Ss given 16 ECSs were sig- 
nificantly inferior to controls in inhibiting the pre- 
viously learned response. Results were interpreted in 
terms of impairment of the neural system underlying 
freezing behavior, produced by the 16 ECS treatments. 
—Journal abstract. 

4001. Fitzgerald, Robert D., & Brown, Judson S. (U. 
Oregon Med. Sch.) Variables affecting avoidance condi- 
tioning in free-responding and discrete-trial situations. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 835-843.—The 
wheel-turning performance of 140 hooded rats was 
studied both in a free-responding and in a discrete-trial 
avoidance situation. A 3x22 design, involving 
comparisons of 3 intertrial intervals (15, 30, and 60 
sec.), 2 CS-UCS intervals (constant and variable), and 2 
wheel-rotation criteria (90° and 360°), was employed in 
the free-responding condition. Differential avoidance 
was found to be a positive increasing function of the 
length of the intertrial interval, but it was not affected 
substantially by CS-UCS interval or by the rotation 
requirement. No group's performance exceeded 42% on 
any day. Performance with the discrete-trial technique 
improved significantly in the case of the 15 sec. intertrial 
but not for the 60 sec. intervals. Problems involved in 
making meaningful comparisons of free-responding and 
discrete-trial procedures were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4002. Garcia, John, & Koelling, Robert A. (Harvard 
Med. Sch., Boston) Relation of cue to consequence in 
avoidance learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 
123-124.—An audiovisual stimulus was made contin- 
gent upon the rat’s licking at the water spout, thus 
making it analogous with a gustatory stimulus. When 
the audiovisual stimulus and the gustatory stimulus 
were paired with electric shock the avoidance reactions 
transferred to the audiovisual stimulus, but not the 
gustatory stimulus. Conversely, when both stimuli were 
paired with toxin or X-ray the avoidance reactions 
transferred to the gustatory stimulus, but not the 
audiovisual stimulus. Apparently stimuli are selected as 
cues dependent upon the nature of the subsequent 
reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

_ 4003. Grossman, Sebastian Р. (U. Chicago) Acquisi- 
tion and performance of avoidance responses during 
chemical stimulation of the midbrain reticular formation. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(1), 42-49.—Small implant-produced lesions in 
the midbrain reticular formation reliably reduced the 
performance of a simple avoidance response but did not 
affect an instrumental escape response. Initial and 
infrequently repeated cholinergic stimulation of the 
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same site produced more severe and general behavioral 
deficits. Stimulated Ss failed to respond to the CS 
reliably more often than operated or unoperated 
controls and frequently did not respond appropriately 
to a prolonged noxious UCS. Frequently repeated 
cholinergic stimulation produced opposite behavioral 
effects: Stimulated Ss responded significantly more 
promptly and reliably to the CS than either operated or 
unoperated controls. The behavioral effects are believed 
to be related to motivation rather than simple sensory- 
motor deficits.—Journal abstract. 

4004. Hartman, Alan M., & Klipple, Alfred G. (VA, 
Biloxi, Miss.) Effect of place of electroconvulsive shock 
and place of recovery on conditioned avoidance. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
138-140.—To contrast effects of pre- and postcon- 
vulsive stimulus conditions on conditioned avoidance 
responses, rats were trained to avoid cutaneous shock in 
a shuttle box by crossing into a "safe" compartment. 
Possible combinations of administration of and re- 
covery form electroconvulsive shock (ECS) in the safe 
compartment or in another room served as experi- 
mental treatments. All experimental groups demon- 
strated consistent avoidance responses. In latency of 
avoidance the non-ECS group differed significantly 
from all treatment groups. Differences within treatment 
groups indicated that place of ECS did not contribute 
to latency of avoidance, whereas allowing recovery from 
ECS in the test situation led to decreased latency of 
conditioned avoidance response.—Journal abstract. 
4005. Leaf, Russell C., & Muller, Stanley A. 
(Squibb Inst. Med. Res., New Brunswick, N.J.) Effects 
of shock intensity, deprivation, and morphine in a simple 
approach-avoidance conflict situation. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 819-823.—The effects of water 
deprivation, shock level, and morphine on punishment- 
induced suppression of water drinking during a single 
conflict acquisition session were studied. Suppression of 
drinkometer-recorded licking was greatest with high 
levels of intermittent foot-shock for drinking, and 
suppression was reduced by morphine. Level of depriva- ' 
tion had no significant effect.—Journal abstract. 

4006. Moyer, K. E., & Korn, James H. (Carnegie 
Inst. Tech.) Effect of UCS intensity on the acquisition 
and extinction of a one-way avoidance response. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 4(3), 121-122.—41 female 
albino rats received 50 trials of acquisition training in a 
I-way avoidance task with UCS (shock) intensities of 
0.5, L5, 2.5, or 3.5 ma, and were subsequently 
extinguished. The 0.5 ma group made significantly fewer 
avoidance responses and had longer response latencies 
in acquisition and on the Ist extinction trial. The 
highest shock level produced significantly longer escape 
latencies on early trials but did not retard avoidance 
learning. These results are compared with those found 
using other avoidance tasks.—Journal abstract. 

4007. Pearl, Jack, & gerald, John J. Better 
discriminated bar-press avoidance at short intertrial 
intervals. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 41-42.—4 Ы 
groups of rats received discriminated avoidance training 
in Skinner boxes at intertrial intervals (ITIs) of 0.2, 1, 3, 
or 30 sec. As ITI decreased avoidances and bar presses 
per min. increased and differences among sour 
persisted when ITI was then increased to зое ог i 
groups. The better avoidance at short ITIs w: Md. id 
buted to response perseveration after shock and the 
results were related to ry ant ngi 
exteri tive warning stimulus 
discontiauous shock.—Journal abstract. 
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4008. Pinel, J. P., & Cooper, К. M. (U. Alberta, 
Calgary, Canada) Demonstration of the Kamin effect 
after one-trial avoidance learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(1), 17-18.—In 2 experiments, groups of rats 
were trained to make a 1-trial avoidance response, and 
were given a test of retention at various intervals 
afterward. The result in both experiments was a 
U-shaped retention function (Kamin effect). Because of 
the nature of 1-trial avoidance learning, the Kamin 
effect does not seem attributable to warm-up factors or 
to a temporary state of overarousal.—Journal abstract. 

4009. Powell, Barbara J., Martin, Louis K., & 
Kamano, Dennis K. (Galesburg State Res. Hosp., 
Ill.) Effects of amobarbital sodium and meprobamate on 
acquisition of conditioned avoidance. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 691—694.— Studies the effects of 2 
"fear-reducing" drugs on the acquisition of a condi- 
tioned avoidance response in albino rats, and the 
relationship of this response to general activity level and 
freezing behavior. Both drugs facilitated acquisition of 
the avoidance response and increased activity level as 
measured by the number of spontaneous inter-trial 
hurdle crossings. Results were compatible with the 
theory that the relationship of performance to motiva- 
tion is an inverted U-shaped function, which suggests 
that the drugs exerted their facilitating effects on 
avoidance performance by obtunding the strong fear- 
freezing response which is known to be incompatible 
vik the emission of the avoidance response.—Journal 
abstract. 


Reinforcement 


4010, Clark, James W., & Miller, Saul B. (Dal- 
housie U.) The development of rapid running in T-mazes 
in the absence of obvious rewards. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(3), 127-128.—Rats run in T-mazes with arms 
inclined or horizontal greatly increased their speed of 
running during large numbers of unrewarded trials 
given both prior to and after the introduction of food 
rewards to the goal boxes. After developing fast speeds 
on unrewarded trials, the presence of food rewards in 
the goal boxes caused Ss to decrease their speed of 
running from the start box to the door of the goal box, 
although it increased their speed of entering the goal 
box.—Journal abstract. 

4011. Farmer, John; Schoenfeld, W. N., & Harris, 
Alan H. (Columbia U.) Generalization gradients from 
“reaction time’ or latencies of the white rat to visual 
brightness. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 23-24. 
—Presentations of a light stimulus (milk-reinforced), 
interspersed with varying light stimuli (not reinforced), 
yielded generalization gradients of response latency 
("reaction time") for 2 albino rats. Gradients also 
appeared when "failure to respond" was used as the 
behavioral measure. The latter type of gradient changed 

with continued training, Ist in the direction of indi- 
cating increased discriminative sensitivity, and then 
toward less sensitivity.—Journal abstract. 

4012. Goldstein, Robert. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med.) Effects of noncontingent septal stimulation on the 
CER in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 131-135.—Chronically im- 

planted septal rats were trained to bar press for brain 
stimulation. Water was then substituted as the reward 
and concurrent noncontingent brain stimulation was 
given at previously self-selected parameters. Daily CER. 
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trials were administered to these Ss and to control Ss 
which were implanted but not stimulated. Development 
of suppression by stimulated Ss was significantly 
retarded. Exceptions in the experimental group seemed 
to be correlated with placements in a caudal direction. 
Neither the incentive value nor the reinforcing function 
of brain stimulation per se was considered to be the 
critical variable in this phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 


4013. Gollub, Lewis R., & Lee, Richard M. (U. 
Maryland) Response force under fixed-interval rein- 
forcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 9-10.—The 
force of lever-pressing was measured under а 1-тіп 
fixed-interval schedule of food reinforcement. 6 rats 
were tested under 4 conditions of response force 
requirement imposed in the following order: 22, 52, 22, 
and 7.4 gm. In 1 analysis, it was found that the average 
force of lever-pressing gradually increased in magnitude 
during the l-min intervals. Under the higher force 
requirements, it was found that criterion responses were 
less numerous and occurred closer to the end of the 
fixed-interval. Sub-criterion responses, however, re- 
mained numerous at higher force requirements. After 
the imposition of the highest (52 gm.) requirement, it 
was found that a higher average force characterized the 
performance even after 5 wk. exposure to lower 
values.— Journal abstract. 

4014. Gonzalez, R. C., Bainbridge, Paul, & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Discrete-trials lever 
pressing in the rat as a function of pattern reinforcement, 
effortfulness of response, and amount of reward. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
110-122,—Acquisition and extinction of discrete-trials 
lever pressing were studied under conditions of con- 
sistent reinforcement, alternating reinforcement, and 
random partial reinforcement with long and with short 
runs of unreinforced trials. Effortfulness of response 
was varied in terms of the number of lever presses 
required on each trial (1, 5, 10, or 20) and amount of 
reward in terms of the number of pellets delivered (10r 
6). Interactions of schedule with effortfulness and with 
reward magnitude are described.—Journal abstract. 

4015. Hoffman, ^H. S., Schiff, D., Adams, J., & 
Searle, J. L. (Pennsylvania State U.) Enhanced distress 
vocalization through selective reinforcement. Science, 
1966, 151(3708), 352-354.—18 Peking ducklings were 
imprinted and tested for their tendency to emit distress 
calls during the presentation and withdrawal of the 
imprinted stimulus. A subsequent arrangement in which 
each distress vocalization led to a 5-sec presentation of 
the imprinted stimulus resulted in an enhanced tendency 
to emit distress calls.—Journal abstract. 


, 4016. Knott, Paul D., & Clayton, Keith N. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Durable secondary reinforcement using brain 
stimulation as the primary reinforcer. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 
151-153.—A tone and a brain shock were paired 
intermittently for 1 group and continuously for another. 
A control group received the tone only. After the 
pairings both the partial and continuous reinforcement 
groups exhibited a preference for a lever which pro- 
duced the tone over a lever which did not. However, 
intermittent pairings produced a significantly stronger 
secondary reinforcing effect than continuous pairings. 
The results support the assertions that brain stimulation 
can serve as a primary reinforcer in secondary reinforce- 
ment training, and that partial reinforcement can 
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produce a more durable secondary reinforcer than 
continuous reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

4017. McKeever, Benjamin, & Forrin, Bert. (U. 
Washington) Secondary reinforcement properties of 
informative and non-informative stimuli. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(3), 115-116.—This study compared the 
secondary reinforcing properties of 2 cues distinguished 
on the basis of their prior significance in a brightness 
discrimination problem: a cue discriminative for rein- 
forcement but not present in the goal region (a 
non-redundant predictor of reward) and a cue present 
in the goal region but irrelevant to the acquisition of the 
required discrimination (a redundant predictor or 
reward). The findings suggest that both cues were 
equally effective in reinforcing a simple position habit. 
—Journal abstract. 

4018. Reynolds, Herbert H., Hay, Donald L., & 
Pegram, G. V. Reaction time of pre-adolescent chim- 
panzee under conditions of negative reinforcement. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 791-797.—An 
“allowable interval” for responding has been arbitrarily 
used in animal reaction time studies, having no empir- 
ical basis in systematic investigations of an animal's 
optimal response capability. The results of this research, 
in which negative reinforcement (low amperage shock) 
was used, indicate that the reaction time of the 
pre-adolescent chimpanzee in an experimental situation 
approximating that of routine laboratory performance 
testing is highly similar to that of man. In programing 
tasks, which involve single or multiple stimuli to which 
a discrete response must be made, suggestions are made 
concerning the allowable time interval for responding. 
—Journal abstract. 

4019. Segal, Evalyn F. (San Diego State Coll.) Con- 
tingent and noncontingent responding in squirrel monkeys 
as a joint function of quality of, distance from, and 
schedule of food reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(1), 5-6. 

4020. Thomas, David R., & Switalski, Richard 
W. (Kent State U.) Comparison of stimulus generaliza- 
tion following variable-ratio and variable-interval train- 
ing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 
236-240.—17 pairs of pigeons were trained to key peck 
on variable-ratio (VR) and variable-interval (VI) re- 
inforcement schedules and then tested for generalization 
along the wavelength dimension. The pairs were yoked 
such that when the lead bird earned a reinforcement on 
the VR schedule the next response by the other (VI) 
bird was also reinforced. In accord with prediction the 
VR Ss responded at higher rates and generated flatter 
wavelength generalization gradients than did their VI 
partners. Both of these effects were strongest at the 
beginning of generalization testing in extinction but 
decreased in magnitude during the course of the 
test.—Journal abstract. 

4021. Wagner, Allan R., & Thomas, Earl. (Yale 
U.) Reward magnitude shifts: A savings effect. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 13-14.—2 groups of rats were 
Ist trained to traverse a runway, | with large and the 
other with small food rewards. Both groups were then 
given additional training with small rewards until their 
performance equalized. In final training, both groups 
were shifted to the larger rewards. The group with a 
prior history of large rewards, evidenced savings in the 
final stage of training, in terms of a faster rate of 
performance change to the level appropriate to the 
larger reward.—Journal abstract. 
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Punishment & Extinction 


4022. Kaufman, Arnold. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Recovery or no recovery? Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 776.—After reporting a study in which no 
recovery from shock punishment was observed at any 
intensity in any of 4 animals tested, Appel later reported 
a study (see 39:6) in which, using the same procedures, 
recovery from low intensity punishment was obtained in 
1 animal. It is suggested that further research is 
necessary before a general statement is made concerning 
the presence or absence of recovery from grid-bar shock 
punishment in rats.—Author abstract. 

4023. Nigro, M. R. (U. Maine) Punishment of an 
extinguishing shock-avoidance response by time-out from 
positive reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 53-62.—2 experiments 
were conducted to determine the effects of punishment 
by time-out from positive reinforcement on the extinc- 
tion of discriminated shock-avoidance responding. Exp. 
1 compared avoidance extinction performance under no 
punishment and when avoidance responding resulted in 
а 30-sec TO from reinforced appetitive responding. In 
Exp. Il, the contingent use of TO punishment was 
compared with its random, or noncontingent use. The 
results of both experiments showed that in the absence 
of punishment, avoidance extinction was characterized 
by short latencies and nearly 100% avoidance 
responding. Avoidance responding in extinction was 
little affected by noncontingent TO punishment. When 
TO was made contingent upon avoidance responding, 
however, avoidance latencies immediately increased and 
the frequency of avoidance responses subsequently 
decreased to 0.—Journal abstract. 

4024. Reynierse, James H. (Michigan State U.) 
Effects of CS only trials on resistance to extinction of an 
avoidance response. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1966, 61(1), 156-158.—Rats, trained 
to avoid shock in a l-way box to a criterion of 2 
successive avoidances, received either 1, 5, or 20 
additional CS only trials after appropriate delays. 24 hr. 
later, Ss that received only 1 CS only trial immediately 
after reaching criterion extinguished rapidly whereas 
other Ss, including Ss which received 1 additional CS 
only trial after a 40-min delay, showed significantly 
greater resistance to extinction. The results were inter- 
preted as suggesting that relaxation-produced stimuli, 
when conditioned to the avoidance response, can elici 
and maintain avoidance responding.—Journal abstract. 
4025. Weissman, Norman W., & Crossman, Edward 
К. (NASA, Ames Res. Cent., Moffett Field, Calif.) A 
comparison of two types of extinction following fixed- н 
ratio training. Journal of the Experimental. Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(1), 41-46.—5 groups of pigeons Were | 
food reinforced on various schedules. 4 of each group 
were extinguished in the normal manner; the others 
were presented with a stimulus change, previousl, 
paired with reinforcement, each time they complet 
their respective fixed ratios. Response rate in qain T 
was an increasing negatively accelerated function of t 

FR. Increasing the FR roduced transitory Г 
changes, the amount of wi ich yielded a quan 

index of ratio strain. Cumulative records of extin 
performance revealed that the stimulus ci 

discriminative control by maintaining the co 

of FR response units. Nevertheless, neither 
number of extinction responses nor exti; 
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units differed appreciably for the 2 extinction pro- 
cedures.—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


4026. Brockway, Barbara F. (Ohio State U.) Stim- 
ulation of ovarian development and egg laying by male 
courtship vocalization in Budgerigars (Melopsittacus 
undulatus). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 575-578. { 

4027. Folman, Y., & Drori, D. (Volcani Inst. Agri- 
cultural Res., Rehovot, Israel) Normal and aberrant 
copulatory behaviour in male rats (R. norvegicus) reared 
in isolation. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 427-429.—16 
male rats raised in social isolation from weaning 
exhibited disorientation and inability to achieve intro- 
mission in 2 or 3 copulation tests given at 77-116 days 
of age. 4 other males raised under presumably similar 
Conditions and tested at 102-122 days of age in a 

smaller arena exhibited normal sexual behavior. The 
. only controlled factor to which aberrant sexual behav- 

ior could be attributed was social isolation. While social 
isolation appeared necessary to produce aberrant sexual 
behavior, other unidentified experimental factors were 
also necessary to bring it about.—Author abstract. 

4028. Kummer, H., & Kurt, F. (U. Zurich, Switzer- 
land) А comparison of social behavior in captive and wild 
hamadryas baboons. Covington, La: Tulane U. Delta 
Regional Primate Research Cent., 1965. 16p.—Report 
of a field study which compared the social behavior of 
a Zurich zoo colony of 15 Papio hamadryas with that of 
a painon in the wild. l-male-groups of captive 
baboons are similar to comparable units in Ethiopian 
troops. Zoo juveniles retain play fighting until sub- 
adulthood, whereas wild juveniles stop playing at an 
early stage. Captive baboons spend more time in social 
activities, but social grooming starts much earlier in the 
wild. Of 61 behavior patterns found in wild baboons, 
only 2 are missing in the zoo colony, whereas 9 patterns 
followed by zoo baboons were not found in free-living 
troops. The behavior sequence of “protected threat” 
observed in several related species is missing among 
free-living hamadryas baboons, but appears fully 
developed in captivity. Limited functional behavior 
patterns in the wild are carried over to other situations 
in the 200. (15 ref.)—Author summary. 

4029. Mykytowycz, R. (CSIRO, Div. Wildlife Res., 
Canberra, Australia) Further observations on the ter- 
ritorial function and histology of the submandibular (chin) 
glands in the rabbit, Oryctolagus cuniculus (L.). Animal 
Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 400-412.—Deposition of secre- 
tion from the submandibular glands ("chinning") has 
been studied in wild and domestic rabbits under 
experimental and natural conditions, Sexual dimor- 
phism in the weight of the glands occurs at puberty. 
There is a marked correlation between chinning activity 
and the intensity of secretion assessed by histological 
examination. Pre-pubertal castration inhibits the 
development of the gland and chinning activity in 
males. Frequency of chinning and the size of the glands 

are correlated with sexual activity and social status, 
being greatest in males and in socially dominant 
individuals.—A uthor abstract. 

4030. Nelson, John E. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Australia) Behaviour of Australian Pteropodidae (Mega- 
chiroptera). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 544—557. 
—Field observations were made of the social organiza- 
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tion within colonies of Pteropus poliocephalus, P. 
gouldi and P. scapulatus. Parturition, development of 
young, reproductive behavior, organization of breeding 
and non-breeding groups and interspecific relations are 
described. The importance of grooming, olfactory 
stimuli, large breeding colonies, territoriality and the 
social organization is discussed.—A uthor abstract. 

4031. Ratner, Stanley C. (Michigan State U.) Com- 
parisons between behaviour development of normal and 
isolated domestic fowl. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 
497-503.—2 experiments were reported. In the Ist a 
6-item schedule of classes of social behavior was 
established with White Cobb cockerels. The classes in 
order of appearance are: (1) frolic, (2) frolic with object, 
(3) spar, (4) food dominate and food submit, (5) 
aggressive peck and submit, (6) juvenile fight. In the 2nd 
experiment 14 White Leghorn cockerels were raised in 
isolation, 14 were raised together. 4 classes of social 
behavior occurred in birds during isolation but each 
was delayed. Assembly of isolated birds at 70 days led 
to intense interactions. Full social organization oc- 
curred within several days. Behavior development was 
analyzed in terms of synthesized and differentiated 
patterns.—Author abstract. 

4032. Ruffer, David G. (Defiance Coll.) Sexual 
behaviour of the Northern Grasshopper Mouse (Ony- 
chomys leucogaster). Animal Behaviour, 1965, 13(4), 
447-452.—The behavior of these mice was observed 
with the mice under red light in 15% I5 x 3 ft. 
enclosures. This was part of a continuing study of 
evolution of behavior in the grasshopper mouse group. 
Sex recognition was immediate and expressed in the 
form of circling. Several sexual postures are described. 
A 10-phase courtship sequence ended in copulation 
which involved the animals lying on their sides. Some 
data on ontogeny of behavior, parental care, and play 
of the young are given.—Author abstract. 

4033. Thoman, Evelyn B. (U. Nebraska) Effects of 
early social deprivation on maternal behavior in the rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2883-2884. 

, 4034. Tolman, C. W. (U. Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, Canada) Emotional behaviour and social facilitation 
of feeding in domestic chicks. Animal Behaviour, 1965, 
13(4), 493-502.—3- and 7-day old chicks were given 
10-min tests for amount of feeding after 4-8 hrs. food 
deprivation in 6 experimental conditions in order to test 
whether social facilitation required physical contact or 
could be accounted for by reduction of emotional 
behavior Owing to visual presence of a companion. The 
results indicated the latter. Considering this and earlier 
findings, it was concluded that social facilitation could 
be accounted for by emotion reduction where the test is 
brief and the Surroundings unfamiliar. With longer tests 
which allow adaptation, however, a physical contact- 
behavioral interaction explanation appears to be more 
pertinent.—Author abstract. 


4035. Tolman, С. W. (U. Victoria, Canada) Social 
dominance and feeding behavior in domestic cockerels. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 890.—An earlier 
study had shown that social facilitation of feeding 
among domestic hens was unaffected by dominance 
relationships. The present experiment, using cockerels, 
found such an effect favoring the dominant bird. This 
result was accounted for in terms of level of aggres- 


siveness which may vary with sex, breed, and age. 
—Author abstract. 
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4036. Blatz, W. E. Human security : Some reflections. 
Ошоо Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1966. xiii, 131 p. 

4037. Frey, Louis. (Faculté Lettres & Sci. Hu- 
maines, Aix-en-Provence, France) Pour une logique des 
modalités: Réflexions a propos d'une épreuve génétique. 
[For a logic of modality: Reflections on the subject of 
genetic test.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 
223-228.— Discusses a new logic for studying intellec- 
tual development, related to a method for studying 
development suggested by Inhelder & Piaget.—J. C. 
Moore. 

4038. Nadirashvili, Sh. (GSSR Acad. Sci., Tbilissi, 
USSR) Uber die Modellierung von Verallgemeinerungs- 
prozessen. [On the modelling of generalization pro- 
cesses.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1965, Y71(Suppl.), 
196-203.—Generalization data were obtained exper- 
imentally; tests were carried out with school age 
children and adults. Results show that the process of 
development of the generalization ability is char- 
acterized by qualitative specificity and passes through 2 
stages. At the Ist stage (7-10 yr.) the Ss make 
generalizations using only positive instances. At the 2nd 
stage (from 11 yr. on) the Ss use all 4 types of positive 
and negative instances for the generalization of the 
necessary characteristics of a given class.—Author 
abstract. 


INFANCY 


4039. Bell, Richard Q., & Darling, Joan F. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) The prone head reaction in the human 
neonate: Relation with sex and tactile sensitivity. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(4), 943-949.— Lifting of the head 
by the young infant placed prone when awake is a 
prominent item in most behavior or neurological tests. 
It was studied with the expectation that (1) males would 
raise their heads higher and thus provide an indication 
of a congenital difference in muscle strength, and (2) 
high muscle strength would be associated with low 
sensitivity to tactile stimulation. Hypothesis I was 
confirmed on the 2nd of the 2 testings when the infants 
were more mature. Hypothesis II was not confirmed as 
far as the significance value of individual correlations 
was concerned, though 7 of 8 values of r were in the 
predicted direction.—Journal abstract. 

4040. Brennan, Wendy; Ames, Elinor W., & Moore, 
Ronald W. (McMaster U., Ontario, Canada) Age 
differences in infants’ attention to patterns of different 
complexities. Science, 1966, 151(3708), 354-356.—In- 
fants 3 wk., 8 wk., and 14 wk. old were presented with 
checkerboard patterns which differed in the number of 
squares they contained. The older the infants, the more 
complex was the checkerboard that they looked at 
longest. This result does not appear to depend on 
changes in visual acuity or accommodation related to 
age.—Journal abstract. 

4041. Boulanger-Balleyguier, Geneviève. L'évolution 
de l'irritation pendant la première année. [The growth of 
irritation during the first year.] Psychologie Francaise, 
1965, 10(4), 369-375.—36 infants were studied longi- 
tudinally, primarily by interviews of the mothers. 
Duration of crying was found to increase sharply during 
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the Ist mo, and to decrease thereafter. Situations which 
evoked crying included internal and peripheral sensa- 
tions, fear, and conflict with the mother; this latter, 
initially rare, increased greatly toward the end of the yr. 
Crying due to internal sensation tended to decrease with 
age.—C. J. Adkins. 

4042. Corah, Norman L. (Washington U.) Percep- 
tual ard cognitive deficits in children as related to . 
perinatal anoxia and level of intelligence. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 87. 

4043. Hückstedt, Bürbel. (Prinzenweg 22a, Starn- 
berg/Obb., Germany) Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
zum “Kindchenschema.” [Experimental investigations 
on the *Kindchenschema" (baby-schema).] Zeitschrift 
für experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 
12(3), 421-450.— Variations of schematic profile draw- 
ings were shown to 330 Ss of various ages. A 
pronounced encephalitic shape with exaggerated pro- 
portions was found to be more pleasing than a normal 
head shape. Significant differences in judgment due to 
age and sex of Ss were observed.— W. J. Koppitz. 

4044. Lipsitt, Lewis P., Pederson, Linda J., & 
Delucia, Clement A. (Brown U.) Conjugate reinforce- 
ment of operant responding in infants. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(2), 67-68.—2 studies are reported in 
which visual conjugate reinforcement induced operant 
behavior in infants. Responses diminished and in- 
creased appropriately when reinforcement was with- 
drawn and reintroduced. Conjugate reinforcement, 
involving direct control of reward intensity by S's 
behavior rate, has promise in the study of infant 
learning processes.—Journal abstract. 

4045. Orme, J. E. (Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield, 
England) Ability and season of birth. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 471-475.—Evidence suggests 
that an association between season of birth and 
subsequent ability can occur for a number of reasons. 
In this study, groups of subnormal and supernormal 
ability are used to examine | relevant factor: that 
climatic temperature changes during fetal development 
are associated with subsequent ability at all levels, and 
not only with subnormal Ss. The hypothesis is con- 
firmed, although for climatic environments different 
from that of the British Isles, the particular relation- 
ships between climate and ability might vary. Investiga- 
tion of such relationships might provide a mode of 
examining the processes whereby ability develops from 
its genetic origins. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4046. Pidgeon, Douglas A. (Nat. Found. Educa- 
tional Res. London, England) Date of birth and 
scholastic performance. Educational Research, 1965, 8(1), 
3-7. —A review of technical performance and its vari- 
ations, as measured by tests of ability and achievement, 
according to season of birth. Discusses ramifications of 
tracking in schools, drawn from various research 
studies.—R. J. Baldauf. 


CHILDHOOD 


Richard. (Wilford Hall Hosp., Lack- 


4047. Abidin, 
Tex for school age 


land AFB, Tex.) KTSA sorting norms 


children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 
$5-90.—Norms on 320 children for the sorting task of 


Symbol Arrangement and some 
the Kahn Test of Symb g! елү 


interpretive information аге presented. 
berger. 
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4048. Bierkens, P. B. Identiteitscrisis volgens Erik- 
sen. [Identity crisis according to Eriksen.] Gawein, 1965, 
14(2-3), 168-185.—Eriksen's theory of child develop- 
ment is discussed, especially problems of identity-crisis 
and identity-diffusion. It is emphasized that boundaries 
between these concepts of identity are not sufficiently 
clear to avoid misinterpretation.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

4049. Cowen, Emory L., Danset, Alain, & Fabre, 

` Marguerite. Etude comparée des reponses d'écoliers 
Francais et Americains au test des histoires secrètes. 
[Comparative study of responses of French and Ameri- 
can pupils to a secret story test.] Enfance, 1965, No. 4, 
483-489.—132 French boys and girls were compared 
with a similar sample of 273 American Ss on responses 
to a кирок уе test consisting of 3 incomplete 
stories, with questions on association affect. French 
children manifested more awareness of the different 
social roles of the sexes. American children more often 
expressed anger and altered their responses depending 
on whether the mother, father; or a peer was involved. 
In general, a high degree of similarity was noted 
between the two groups.—S. S. Marzolf. 

4050. Domján, Károly. Az oksági күни) ések 
megértésének fejlodését meghatározó tenyezok: A 
gyermeki világkép. [Factors determining the develop- 
ment of understanding causal correlations: World 
concept of children.) Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 
1965, 22(1-2), 39-52.—The importance of the proper 
development of the child's world concept is stressed. 
This development should be gradual, each phase cor- 
nang with the overall mental development and 
each concept based on a previous concept. The theories 
of Piaget are described and discussed; they are felt to 
underestimate children’s ability for abstraction in the 
development of their world concept. The speculative 
factors in children’s world concept, based on the 
adoption and storage of external factors, are empha- 
sized rather than Piaget’s concept of animistic belief. 
—E, Friedman. 

4051. — Susan W., & Klaus, Rupert A. (George 
Peabody Coll.) An experimental preschool program for 
culturally deprived children. Child Development, 1965, 
36(4), 887-898.—An interim. report of an attempt to 
offset the progressive retardation commonly observed in 
the schooling of young culturally deprived children 
(N = 44). Development of attitudes and aptitudes con- 
ducive to school achievement was attempted through 
intensive summer work with the children and weekly 
home visits during the rest of the yr. Continued tests of 
intelligence and language indicate that just prior to 
school entrance the experimental groups showed sig- 
nificant gains (<.01), while both a local and a nonlocal 
control group showed losses.—Journal abstract. 

4052. Hurtig, M. Compréhension et généralization 
des explications: Une étude du raisonnement analogique 
du jeune écolier. [Comprehension and generalization of 
explanations: A study of analogical reasoning of the 

young pupil.] Enfance, 1965, No. 4, 443-468,—30 boys, 
ages 7.6-8 yr., were divided into a control and an 
experimental group, with the latter given 2 kinds of 
instruction—simple verbal and programmed—in AB 
and BA orders. Material consisted of geometric and 
representational Raven-type matrices.' Transfer occur- 
red, particularly from geometric to figurative materials. 
Programmed instruction produces better long-term (2 
mo.) effects.—S. S. Marzolf. 
4053. Lépine, Dominique. La réponse *'pareil"" chez 
l'enfant: Identité ou équivalence? [The “equal” response 
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in the child: Identity or equivalence?] Année Psy- 
chologique, 1965, 65(1), 58-76.—60 children in 3 age 
groups saw a rough "equivalence" in 2 figures, an- 
swering “the same" even when they perceived a slight 
difference, especially in more disparate instances, i.e., 
when Ss adapted themselves to more striking differ- 
ences. In cases of identical pairs, Ss made occasional 
errors when encouraged to seek differences as system- 
atically as possible; consequently, no compensation 
intervened while centering on | figure at a time.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

4054. Mischel, Walter, & Grusec, Joan. (Stanford 
U.) Determinants of the rehearsal and transmission of 
neutral and aversive behaviors. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 197-205.—Preschool Ss 
interacted with an adult female model who was either 
rewarding or nonrewarding and whose control over the 
S's future resources was either high or low. Thereafter, 
the Ss participated with the model in a game during 
which ke behaved towards the S in ways designed to be 
directly aversive for him (e.g., stern criticism and 
imposed delay of reward) and also displayed novel 
neutral behaviors. Later, in the model's absence, an 
experimental confederate provided stimuli that per- 
mitted S to reproduce the model's behaviors. Measures 
were taken of the S’s rehearsal of the model’s neutral 
and aversive behaviors and of his transmission of these 
behaviors to the confederate. Both rewardingness and 
control enhanced behavior rehearsal, and Ss rehearsed 
both neutral and aversive behaviors most frequently 
when the model was high in rewardingness and control 
and least frequently when both these variables were low. 
The transmission of aversive behaviors was increased by 
the model’s initial rewardingness but not by her 
control.—Journal abstract. 

4055. Morland, J. Kenneth. (Randolph-Macon 
Women’s Coll.) A comparison of race awareness in 
northern and southern children. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 22-31.—A comparison of 
northern and southern Negro and white preschool 
children on race awareness showed racial and regional 
variations, In both regions Negro Ss preferred and 
identified with the other race, white Ss with their own 
race. Such preference and identification were accentu- 
ated in southern Ss. These results indicate adjustment 
problems as racial integration proceeds. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4056. Nurminen, Anna-Marja. (U. Turku, Fin- 
land) Evaluation of a technique for measuring subjective 
similarity. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
6(4), 209-219.—The purpose was to develop and test a 
scaling technique simple enough to be useful in devel- 
opmental studies. The basic assumption was that 
consistent quantitative judgments can be obtained from 
children when the task is simply to place 2 stimuli in 
such a way that their spatial proximity corresponds to 
their subjective similarity. Children as young as 6 yr. 
were able to carry out the task consistently. The 
reliability of the technique was quite high with simple 
material and appeared satisfactory even when complex 
stimuli were scaled. Methods for analyzing the results 
are discussed. Factorization of the proximity matrices 
Yielded the expected dimensions. Some pilot experi- 
ments are reported illustrating the use of the technique 
with complex stimulus materials.—Journal abstract. 

4057. Rüssel, Arnulf. Das Kinderspiel. [Children's 
play-] Munich, Germany: C. H. Beck, 1965. 186 p. DM 
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4058. Ryle, A., Pond, D. A., & Hamilton, 
Madge. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) The prevalence 
and patterns of psychological disturbance in children of 
primary age. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 
1965, 6(2), 101-113.—159 boys and girls, ages 5-12 yr., 
were described by parents and rated on Macfarlane 
scales of symptoms. Although more boys than girls are 
referred to clinics, disturbances appeared to be equally 
prevalent among sexes.—J. M. Reisman. 

4059. Siegmann, Aron W. (U. Maryland Sch. 
Med.) Father absence during early childhood and anti- 
social behavior. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 
71(1), 71-74.—Parson's suggestion that difficulties in 
achieving adequate sex-role identification is a significant 
source of male antisocial behavior, leads to the hypoth- 
esis that father absence during early childhood will be 
related to antisocial acting out. A comparison of the 
responses of 51 “father-absent” male medical students 
to an anonymously administered antisocial behavior 
scale with those of 89 comparable “father-present” 
students supports the hypothesis —Journal abstract. 

4060. Sievert, Gunhild. (Widenmayerstr. 22, Mun- 
ich, Germany) Das motorische Verhalten von Kindern 
mit angeborenen Gliedmaszenschidigungen. [Motor 
behavior of children with birth defects.) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(6), 
193-197 Study of 86 children 1-4 yr, of age revealed 
that: (1) protective help and confidence in the child's 
capacities stimulate motor development, (2) allowing 
the child to play with its feet encourages the coordina- 
tion of hands and feet, and (3) too much and too iei 
training hampers the child's initiative and self- 
sufficiency. Best results were achieved by carefully 
supervised spontaneous play, especially with normal 
children of the same age. The overall motor develop- 
ment followed the same pattern as that of their normal 
peers.—J. A. Lucker. 

4061. Somogyi, N., Tóth, Zsuzsa, & Ormai, Vera. 
Adatok az enkephalopathias magatartási rendellenes- 
ségek pszichologiai diagnosztikájához. [Contribution to 
psychological diagnostics of encephalopatic abnormali- 
ties of behavior.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1965, 
22(1-2), 124-137.—Test performance of a group of 
children with assumed organic trauma was compared 
with another group of children who were referre with 
the same kind of behavioral difficulties. The number of 
abnormal EEG profiles was found to be much higher in 
the Ist group, and their drawings were of poorer 
quality. The Ist group also had a peculiar intelligence 
structure, in which high verbal intelligence was found 
with much lower abilities in performance. This was 
attributed to inadequacy of visuo-perceptive and visuo- 


motor functions.—E. Friedman. 
4062. Tatossian, Arthur, & Blumen, Gérard. (Hosp. 


Sainte-Marguerite, Marseille, France) Essai d'applica- 
tion du diférentiateur semantique d'Osgood à la com- 
préhension de la tentative de suicide du sujet jeune. [Trial 
application of Osgood's semantic differential to under- 
stand the suicide tendency of young subjects.] Cahiers 
de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 189-198.—The semantic 
differential was administered to 27 hospitalized pro- 
suicidal Ss, ages 16-25, and 67 normal Ss, ages 17-20. 
The concepts life, death, father, mother, love, 1, child, 
society, security, and illness were each evaluated, using 
3 bipolar scales: (1) evaluative, (2) potency, and (3) 
activity. Responses were generally similar across most 
concepts; however, certain inconsistencies in the suicidal 
Ss' responses to mother and father were apparent. Also, 
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the suicidal Ss scores on the concepts of life and death 
were consistent with clinical interpretation.—J. С. 
Moore. 

4063. Wickes, Frances G. The inner world of child- 
hood: A study in analytical psychology. Rev. ed. NYC: 
Appleton-Century, 1966. xii, 342 p. $6.95.—With an 
introduction by Carl G. Jung. 

4064. Wijffels, N. J. Schets voor een psychologie van 
het gehoorgestoorde kind. [The psychology of the child 
with hearing impairment; An outline.] Gawein, 1965, 
14(2-3), 106-118.—Vocal and auditory functions are 
necessary for normal development. The manner in 
which sounds are expressed has emotional connota- 
tions; thus, serious hearing-loss results in a social 
isolation which hampers social and emotional growth as 
well as intellectual development.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


Learning 


4065. Boussion-Leroy, Alice. (Inst. Nenraphyepieg 
à Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) L'apprentis- 
sage de la lecture chez les enfants: Baisse de rendement 
due a la conjonction de deux taches. [Teaching children 
to read: The reduction in efficiency due to the conjunc- 
tion of two tasks.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 
136-142.—179 Ss were followed through their Ist 11 
trimesters of school. Approximeld age range was 5.4-8. 
Ss were measured at the end of each trimester on 2 
simple tasks dealing with the alphabet, vowel and 
consonant sounds, and on a 3rd more complex task 
which was a conjunction of the 2 initial tasks. Data is 
presented to show that task efficiency increases with 
age, as does level of performance with IQ. Evolution of 
the ability to perform the more complex conjunctive 
task is interpreted as a function of time and maturity. 
—4. C. Moore. 

4066. Cromer, Ward, & Wiener, Morton. (Clark 
U.) Idiosyncratic response patterns among good and 

r readers. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 

1), 1-10.—Reading skill is considered to be a 
function of the match of S's response-elaboration 
patterns to the available cues scanned from, the 
material. It was postulated that poor readers typically 
respond less consensually than good readers and that 
both groups make more errors on material which is 
designed to evoke idiosyncratic patterns of responding. 
It was found that both good (N = 24) and poor readers 
(N = 24) in the Sth grade made more errors on stories 
written in a here-and-now context than on stories in a 
past-and-far away context; for stories which included 
affective content, only poor readers showed increases in 
errors. The poor readers also made fewer consensual 
responses than did the good readers on a story- 
completion task and a word-association task. Implica- 
tions for the reeducation of poor readers were dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 
4067. Deutsch, Martin. үсү меса 
Some psychological aspects of learning іп 
eei, Teachers College Record, 1966, 67(4), 260- 
265.—H. K. Moore. м 
4068. Gruen, Gerald Е. (U. Illinois) Experiences 
affecting the development of number conservation in 
children. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 963-979.—1n 2 
sessions over 2 successive days 90 children, M 
age = 5.1, were given pretests and posttests of conserva- 
tion of number, length, and substance. Jj were given — 
pretraining on the verbal discrimination of length and — 
number, and # were по! 


t. М of the Ss in each of the 
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pretraining groups were given direct training on number 
conservation, !4 were exposed to situations designed to 
produce “internal cognitive conflict,” and м received no 
training on number conservation. Ss in the conflict- 
plus-verbal pretraining group outperformed Ss in the 
control group without verbal pretraining. There was 
very little transfer of training from number conservation 
to other kinds of conservation. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4069. Hess, Robert D., & Shipman, Virginia C. (U. 

Chicago) Early experience and the socialization of 
cognitive modes in children. Child Development, 1965, 
36(4), 869-886.— What is cultural deprivation and how 
does it act to shape and depress the resources of the 
human mind? The arguments presented are: (1) The 
behavior which leads to social, educational, and 
economic poverty is socialized in early childhood. (2) 
The central quality involved is a lack of cognitive 
meaning in the mother-child communication system. (3) 
The growth of So ple MBa is fostered in family 
control systems which offer a wide range of alternatives 
of action and thought; such growth is constricted by 
systems of control which offer predetermined solutions 
and few alternatives, Data on Ss studied—160 Negro 
mothers and their 4-yr-old children selected from 4 
different social status — levels—support 
ments. (l6 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4070. Hlavsa, J. (Pedagogical Inst., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) emp. cd von Rückkopplungen beim 
menschlichen 1 und in der Tätigkeit. [Feedback in 
human learning and activity.) Zeitschrift für Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 17Y(Suppl.), 391-394.— Experimenting 
with children, feedback and motivational i were 
varied to find optimal learning conditions. A motor 
learning task with spontaneous success and failure was 
used without feedback on reaction time. Feedback 
influences were found to depend on results, previous 
activity, encouragement after failure, and on learning 
the feedback signals.—F. Wesley. 

4071. n, Jerome. (Harvard U.) Reflection- 
impulsivity: generality and dynamics of conceptual 
eos Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, "iQ, 
17-24.—3rd-grade children previously classified as 
either reflective or impulsive were administered a serial 
learning task under 3 different conditions. After admin- 
istration of 2 lists, 1 group was told their performance 
was poor, a 2nd was told that the next lists were 
difficult, and controls were given no special com- 
munication. Impulsive Ss in all groups reported more 
incorrect words before and after experimental inter- 
vention. Reflective boys who were told the next lists 
were difficult showed the largest increase in incorrect 
words.—Journal abstract. 

4072. Lundsteen, Sara W. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Critical listening-permanency and transfer of 
gains made during an experiment in the fifth and sixth 
grades. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 16(5), 210-216.— The same test which had served 
as the pre- and posttest in the original study design was 
used | yr. later and interpreted to “favor instruction 
practiced in this experiment.” —T. E. Newland. 

4073. McCullers, John C. (Colorado Women's 
Coll.) Correlates of verbal paired-associate learning in 
children. Psychological! Reports, 1965, 17(3), 747—752. 
—Although a number of investigations of paired- 
associate (PA) learning have been conducted with 
children, little effort has been made to determine the 
relationship between ability in PA tasks and other S 
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variables. This study correlated PA performance of 
elementary school children with measures of intel- 
ligence, anxiety, and achievement. 2 lists were studied, | 
consisting of strongly associated word pairs, and 1 of 
weak pairs. Relationships between various S variables 
and PA performance on the strong pairs was not 
significant. Performance on the weak pairs, however, 
correlated significantly with the IQ, reading, vocabu- 
lary, and comprehensive achievement level of the 
children.—Journal abstract. 

4074. Offenbach, Stuart I. (Purdue U.) Studies of 
children's probability learning behavior: П. Effect of 
method and event frequency at two age levels. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(4), 951-962.—K indergarten and 
4th-grade children were Ss in a probability learning task 
in which the stimuli were presented either simul- 
taneously or successively. The more frequent event (E;) 
occurred 60, 75, or 90% of the time. Global measures 
(predictions of E,) indicated that both age groups 
responded appropriately to the E, frequencies. Effects 
of the method of stimulus presentation were slight and 
were found only at the 75% E, level. Analyses of 
intratask behavior indicated that the simultaneous 
procedure made it easier for both age groups to respond 
on the basis of previous outcomes. 4th-graders tried to 
find "rules" governing the occurrence of the events, 
while the younger children responded to each event in 
isolation.—Journal abstract. 

4075. Rosenfeld, G. Theorie und Praxis der Lern- 
motivation. [Theory and practice of learning motiva- 
tion.] E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher Verlag der 
Wissenschaften, 1965. 216 p. МОМ 12.—The problem 
of motivation with respect to the psychological aspect 
of learning and education is approached through 
empirical studies. 

4076. Ryan, Thomas J. (U. Western Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of nonreinforcement and incentive 
value on response speed. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 
1067-1081.—100 kindergarten children were admin- 
istered 20 trials, each consisting of 2 successive lever- 
pulling responses. For Group I, / of the responses on 
the Ist lever (R,) were reinforced; for Group II, all R, 
responses were reinforced. Pulling the 2nd lever (R;) 
was reinforced for all Ss. Both groups were subdivided 
into 2 subgroups, in which either low or high incentives 
were employed. Data indicate an interaction attrib- 
utable to the fact that Group Ps R, starting speeds 
following unrewarded R, responses showed an initial 
decrement in comparison with speeds following 
rewarded R, responses, and a subsequent facilitative 
effect. In all comparisons, Group I was found to be 
responding increasingly faster than Group II over trial 
blocks. Results were interpreted as consistent with 
Amsel's frustration theory. (2 p. ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 

4077. Stevenson, Harold W., & Odom, Richard 
D. (U. Minnesota) The relation of anxiety to children's 
performance on learning and problem-solving tasks. Child 
Development, 1965, 36(4), 1003-1012.—A total of 318 
boys and girls at Grades 4 and 6 were presented with 
paired associates, concrete discrimination, abstract 
discrimination, concept formation, and anagrams tasks. 
Data were available from intelligence and achievement 
tests, teachers’ ratings of children’s general learning 
ability and socioeconomic status of the families, The 
Test Anxiety Scale and Defensiveness Scale were given 
to all Ss. Significant negative correlations were found 
between level of anxiety and verbal IQ, performance on 
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paired associates and anagrams, and for Grade 4 boys 
on the concept-formation task, and teachers' ratings 
and achievement-test scores were generally negatively 
related. It is concluded that anxiety has the most 
disruptive effect on performance in tasks involving 
verbal processes.—Journal abstract. 

4078. Woodby, Lauren С. (Ed.) The low achiever in 
mathematics. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov't. Printing 
Office, 1965. v, 96 p. $.35(paper).—Report of a 
conference field in Washington, D.C., March 25-27, 
1964, sponsored jointly by the U.S. Office of Education 
and National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Included among position papers were (1) Hope, Delu- 
sion, and Organization: Some Problems in the Motiva- 
tion of Low Achievers, by Jules Henry; (2) Stages in the 
Child's Intellectual Development; Piagets Views, by 
Lydia Muller-Willis; and (3) Implications of Psycho- 
logical Research, by Paul C. Rosenbloom. 

4079. Zeiler, Michael D., & Gardner, Апп 
M. (Wellesley Coll.) Intermediate size discrimination in 
seven- and eight-year-old children. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 203-207.—Children 
(N = 176), 7-8 yr. of age, learned to respond to the 
intermediate-sized member of a set of 3 stimuli. 
Immediately after training, a single test trial was given. 
With sets that consisted of stimuli separated by an area 
factor of 1.4, the test sets were 1-5 steps larger than the 
training set, With test sets composed of stimuli that 
differed by a factor of 1.96, the test sets were from 1.5 
steps smaller to 1.5 steps larger than the training set. 
There was a falling gradient of transposition for both 
types of stimulus sets with significant transposition at a 
Y, step and significant transposition reversal with 
increased training-test difference, The ratio theory could 
account for test choice. An explanation was offered for 
the failure of verbalization to have an eflect on 
transfer.—Journal abstract. 

Abilities 

4080. Bentley, Arnold. (U. Reading, England) Mu- 
sical ability in children and its measurement. London, 
England: George G. Harrap, 1966. 151 p. 185. 

4081. Cohen, Jerome. The effects of blindness on 
children's development. Children, 1966, 13(1), 23-27. 

4082. Hindley, C. B. (U. London, England) Stabil- 
ity and change in abilities up to five years: Group trends. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 6(2), 
85-99.—A longitudinal study of 80 poss and girls tested 
on the Griffiths Scale at ages 6 and 18 mo. and on the 
Stanford-Binet, Form L, at ages 3 and 5 yr. revealed 
significant intercorrelation of scores between ages 6 mo. 
and 5 yr. (.32) and ages 3 and 5 yr. (.78). At about 3 yr., 
girls’ scores began to correlate significantly (.41) with 
social class level of father's occupation.—J. M. 
Reisman. f 

4083. Orsini, Francine. (Lab. Psychol. Génétique, 
Aix-en-Provence, France) Régularities et systémes de 
relations chez l'enfant. [Regularities and systems of 
relating in children.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1965, 
8(2-4), 143-155.—Genetic development as related to 
several developmental behaviors in children is dis- 
cussed. Children, using a set of red and black spheres to 
make patterns, were observed under the following 
conditions: (1) spontaneous production, (2) reproduc- 
tion and verbalization of model arrangements, and (3) 
transposition using alternate materials. Resulting 
performance regularities are discussed.—J. C. Moore. 
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- 4084. Schwebel, Andrew І. (Yale U.) Effects of 
impulsivity on performance of verbal tasks in middle- and 
lower-class children. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1966, 36(1), 13-21.—Verbal performance of 30 
middle- and lower-class males (ages 9-12 yr.) was 
compared on 4 standard tasks. Analysis of the data 
indicated class difference in language usage is attributed 
both to language-speech competence and to impulsivity- 
reflection in response.—Journal abstract. 

4085. Starkweather, Elizabeth K., & Azbill, Peggy 
L. (Oklahoma State U.) An exploratory study of pre- 
school children's freedom of expression. Proceedings of 
Oklahoma Academy of Science, 1965, 45, 176-180.—A 
pilot study of creative ability, for which an instrument 
was developed which successfully discriminated among 
the children. Marked differences in freedom of expres- 
sion were found. The findings suggest that the stifling of 
this freedom can begin to occur before a child is 5 yr. 
old; and therefore, a search for the factors which 
influence the development of creative ability should 
start with the early preschool yr. A significant negative 
correlation between freedom of expression and intel- 
ligence test scores supported the assumption that this 
freedom is а nonintellectual variable —Author abstract. 


Personality 


4086. Blóschl, Lilian. (Psychol. Inst. Med. Akad., 
Himmelgeiststr. 127 Düsseldorf, Germany) Unter- 
suchungen über den verbalen Assoziationsverlauf bei 
anpassungsgestórten Kindern. [Investigations on the 
verbal association process of socially maladjusted chil- 
dren.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte 
Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 404-420.—The hypot esis that 
children troubled by anxiety and inhibition tend to have 
longer reaction times on a word association test than do 
normal children was confirmed on a sample of 120 
problem children. Test-retest reliability was approxi- 
mately r  .90.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4087. Malone, Charles A. (U. Pennsylvania Med, 
Sch.) Safety first: Comments on the influence of external 
danger in the lives of children of batt ur families. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 3-12. 
—Presents descriptive findings regarding the psycho- 
logical characteristics and developmental deviation of a 

roup of preschool, multiproblem-family children, 

These findings are related to influence of external 
danger as well as deprivation in the children’s lives, 
particularly with regard to anachronistic features of 
their development.—Journal abstract. 

4088. Rosenberg, B. G., Sutton-Smith, B., & 
Griffiths, Judith. Bowling Green State U,) Sibling 
differences in empathic style. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 811-814.—Proposes that empathy as 
postural inference may characterize 2nd-borns, while 
empathy defined as verbal understanding of the role of 
another may be more characteristic of Ist-borns. The 
former is likened to Miller and Dollard's “matched- 
dependent” behavior, the latter follows the principle of 
“copying.” Results with males tend to confirm the 
superiority of the verbal-understanding type of empathy 
in Ist-born males, while 2nd-born males are superior on 
empathy measures which rely on postural cues. Results 
for females suggest that superiority on postural infer- 
ence is affected by the presence pai ШОШ not ordinal 

sition, while superiority on empathy as у n 
PATER is an accompaniment of having a sister. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4089. Wolking, W. D., Quast, W., & Lawton, J. J., 
Jr. (U. Florida) MMPI profiles of the parents of 
behaviorally disturbed children and parents from the 
general population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(1), 39-48.—MMPI profiles of 538 mothers and 393 
fathers of clinically disturbed children were compared 
with normative data for the test; demographic data on 8 
variables were also available. Differences for mothers 
were on Hy, Pd, and D scales and differences for fathers 
were on Pt, Hy and D scales, with 40% of the sample 
having 1 or more scales elevated about T score 70. 
Findings indicated that this sample had reliably more 
signs of personality pathology and poor interpersonal 
adaptation than general population adults.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


Parent-Child Relations 


4090. Buckle, D., & Lebovici, S. (WHO European 
Regional Office, Copenhagen, Denmark) The child in 
the family. WHO Public Health Papers, 1965, No. 28, 
34-40.— Discusses child development and parental 
environment with special attention to the child's im- 
portance for his parents. Some implications for therapy 
are discussed, as well as family development and family 
mental health.—4M. D. Franzoni. 

4091. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr., Orr, Helen K., & 
Harrell, Samuel N. (Emory U.) Patterns of parental 
childrearing and sul ent vulnerability to cognitive 
disturbance. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(1), 51-59.—Research with normals and schizo- 
phrenics has indicated the importance of maternal 
childrearing control and nurturance. The Ist experiment 
tested whether patterns of maternal control and nur- 
turance would relate to the son's subsequent cognitive 
DE оге under conditions involving social censure. 

S were 63 college males. Ss rating their mothers as 
highly controlling-low nurturant (rejecting pattern) were 
poorer in conceptual performance than Ss whose 
mothers were rated as low controlling-highly nurturant 
(accepting pattern). The same results were obtained 
when 74 males were divided into paternal childrearing 
pattern ШОШ and their conceptual performance 
compared. It was proposed that social censure elicits 
responses which interfere with effective cognitive per- 
formance in Ss whose rejecting childrearing histories 
have mediated low self-esteem. (1 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4092. Jansen, Н. J. Problemen ontrent de moeder van 

het astmatisch kind: Haar invloed, rol en functie. 
[Problems regarding the mother of the asthmatic child: 
Her influence, role and function.] Gawein, 1965, 
14(2-3), 186-195.—Studies indicating that mothers of 
asthmatic children are rejecting, over-protective and 
over-anxious may be invalid due to: (1) differing 
opinions of the meaning of terms, (2) investigations 
made outside of the family situation, and (3) inexplicit 
definition of the role, influence and function of the 
mother. The Rhode Test, administered to 157 asthmatic 
children, revealed no clear differences in the “тоїһег- 
concept" of the children, labeled as situation- 
descriptive, affective, "drudge-like" and apparently 
normal. Significant differences were found with respect 
to sex and age.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

4093. Jones, Lucian T., Jr. (U. Houston) Children's 

galvanic skin response and rated motor behavior in 
relation to maternal authoritarianism. Dissertation Ab- 


stracts, 1965, 26(5), 2868-2869. 
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4094. Krug, Ronald S. (U. Illinois) Attitudinal and 
behavioral differences in childrearing practices between 
parents of clinic and nonclinic children: A questionnaire 
assessment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2869— 
2870. 

4095. McAlister, Irma R. (Columbia U.) Interfer- 
ence, immoderation, inconsistency and dependency: 
Differences in the behavior of mothers toward first and 
later born children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 
2904-2905. 

4096. Rabbie, Jacob M. (U. Utrecht, Holland) A 
cross-cultural comparison of parent-child relationship in 
the United States and West Germany. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 298-310.—2 
matched samples of 44 American and 44 German 
high-school graduates, all participants in a foreign 
exchange program, were questioned about parent-child 
relationships in their own country. American parents 
were reported to be less strict and to give their children 
more autonomy than German parents, who also tended 
to use more punitive child-rearing methods. In both 
nations the father is viewed as the main disciplinarian, 
while the mother is described as more affectionate. The 
German father appears to be stricter, while American 
mothers exert more achievement pressure than German 
mothers. In general, the parental role of father and 
mother is more differentiated in Germany than in the 
U.S. (28 ref))—Journal abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


4097. Dilley, Josiah S. (U. Wisconsin) Decision- 
making ability and vocational maturity. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(4), 423-427.—The develop- 
ment of an instrument measuring decision-making 
ability (DMI) and the relationship of scores on this 
instrument to intelligence, achievement, and participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. The DMI was admin- 
istered to 174 high school seniors. Chi-square and 
analysis of variance were used to test the relationship of 
levels of DMI scores to each of the other variables. 
DMI scores were associated with: (1) high intelligence, 
(2) high. achievement, (3) high frequency in extra- 
curricular activities.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4098. Fitzgerald, Maureen P. (Marymount Man- 
hattan Coll.) Sex differences in the perception of the 
parental role for middle and working class adolescents. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 15-16.—245 
adolescent Ss were asked to indicate which parent was 
associated with support in an argument, punishment, 
fear, boss in the family, checking-up on the S, and 
helping with a problem. Significant sex differences were 
reported in 4 of the 6 areas and class differences 
reported in 2 areas. 3 of the findings supported the 
Freudian concept of attitudes toward parents.—E. J. 
px ceu 

4099. Gribbons, Warren D., & Lohnes, Paul 
К. (Regis Coll.) Shifts in adloescents’ vocational values. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(3), 249-252. 
—tnferred value hierarchies were judged from the 
protocols of interviews conducted with 111 students in 
Grades 8, 10, and 12, and observed changes were 
analyzed over the 5 yr. of development. Constancy is 
believed to indicate a maturity of self-concept early in 
the 8th grade sufficient to justify close attention from 
counselors, while shifts in some students' values testify 


to a healthy maturation duri — у 
Baldauf у ring adolescence.—R. J. 
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4100. Havighurst, R. J., Dubois, M. E., Csikszent- 
mihalyi, M., & Doll, R. (Chicago U.) Las actitudes 
personales y sociales de adolescentes de Buenos Aires y de 
Chicago. [Personal and social attitudes of adolescents of 
Buenos Aires and Chicago.] Washington, D.C.: Pan- 
american Union, 1963. x, 120 p. $1.00. 

4101. Hummel, Raymond, & Sprinthall, Nor- 
man. (U. Pittsburgh) Underachievement related to 
interests, attitudes and values. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 44(4), 388-395.—Holding mental ability 
and social status variables constant, a sample of 
intelligent high school boys was divided according to 
grade average into 3 groups: underachievers, par 
achievers, and superior achievers. Mean scores were 
compared on scales from instruments designed as 
measures of interests, attitudes, or values. Significant 
differences were found mainly on those scales postu- 
lated to measure adaptive aspects of ego functioning. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

4102. Muma, John R. (Pennsylvania State U.) Peer 
evaluation and academic performance. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(4), 405-409.—This study 
tests the hypothesis that academic performance is 
related to extremes in peer choice of high school 
students. 3917 students were tested sociometrically to 
measure peer choice. Academic performance of indi- 
viduals who were highly accepted, highly rejected, 
neglected, and within a control group was studied. The 
findings support the hypothesis.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4103. Perrone, Philip A. (U. Wisconsin) Values and 
occupational preferences of junior high school girls. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(3), 253-257. 
—196 7th and 8th grade girls and their parents were 
administered a value-orientation instrument. Measures 
of fathers’ occupational level, girls’ intelligence, school 
achievement, number of indicated problems (Mooney), 
and both vocational and training aspiration levels were 
obtained. Parents and daughters agreed that a good 
income and a secure future were important. More 
intelligent, higher achieving girls with fewer problems 
wanted to pursue a vocational goal bringing intrinsic 
satisfaction. Less intelligent, low achieving girls were 
less concerned with self-expression and aspired to 
educational goals which appeared unrealistic.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

4104. Staats, Arthur W., & Butterfield, William 
H. (U. Wisconsin) Treatment of nonreading in a cultur- 
ally deprived juvenile delinquent: An application of 
reinforcement principles. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 
925-942.—A 14-yr-old, Mexican-American delinquent 
boy, with a long history of school failure and mis- 
behavior and 2nd-grade reading achievement, was given 
40 hr. of reading training, with a token system of 
reinforcement, over a 4% mo. period. During the 
training, S's attention and participation were main- 
tained in good strength by the reinforcers, he made 
many reading responses and learned and retained 430 
new words, his reading achievement increased to, the 
4.3-grade level, he passed all his courses for the Ist time, 
and his misbehaviors in school ceased.—Journal 
abstract. 

4105. Welsh, George S. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Comparison of D-48, Terman CMT, and Art Scale 
scores of gifted adolescents. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 88—Nonverbal (D-48) and 
verbal (Terman Concept Mastery Test) intelligence 
shows no correlation with creativity (Welsh Figure 
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Preference Test Art Scale) for 368 gifted high school 
students. 

4106. Zaccaria, Joseph S. (U. North Dakota) De- 
velopmental tasks: Implications for the goals of guidance. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(4), 372-375.—A 
review of the literature and research in the behavioral 
sciences reveals 3 unique but related concepts: (1) 
developmental tasks, (2) vocational developmental 
tasks, and (3) psychosocial crises. The 3 formulations 
for the developmental stage of adolescence are amal- 
gamated into a master synthetic construct and implica- 
tions are drawn.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4107. Zimmerman, Gary E. Observation of adoles- 
cent behavior. Child Study Center Bulletin, 1966, 2(1), 
1-6.—Discusses observation techniques and concludes 
that the direct experience of viewing, listening, talking 
and working with adolescents is valuable to students of 
adolescent behavior and development.—M. D. Fran- 
zoni. 


ADULTHOOD 


4108. Artiss, Kenneth L., & Bullard, Dexter 
M. (Chestnut Lodge Res. Inst., Rockville, Md.) Para- 
noid thinking in everyday life: The functions of secrets 
and disillusionment. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(1), 89-93.— Description of 6 steps in devel- 
opment of paranoid thinking: (1) developing expecta- 
tions, (2) developing secretiveness, (3) elaboration of 
expectations now concealed, (4) denouement, (5) sudden 
horrifying anxiety depression, and (6) paranoid spike. 
—Journal summary. 

4109. Berezin, Martin A., & Cath, Stanley 
H. (Eds.) Geriatric psychiatry: Grief, loss, and emo- 
tional disorders in the aging process. NYC: International 
Universities Press, 1966. 380 p. $7.50. 

4110. Meier, Elizabeth G. Adults who were foster - 
children. Children, 1966, 13(1), 16-22. 


GERONTOLOGY 


4111. Pacaud, Suzanne. Psychologie génétique et 
gérontologie: Le commencement de la fin: vieillissons- 
mous dés la maissance? [Genetic and gerontological 

sychology: The beginning of the end: Do we grow old 
bon birth?] Psychologie Française, 1965, 10(4), 309- 
335.—Some gerontologists have suggested that the 
aging process begins at birth rather than at maturity. In 
a review of research, 2 kinds of mathematical curves 
were noted. A monotonic, decreasing function was 
found, mostly in studies related to anatomical, sensory, 
and perceptual data. In intellectual and psychomotor 
data, the decline was preceded by a long period of 
increase.— C. J. Adkins. 

4112. Poitrenaud, Jean, & Clément, Fernand. (Cent, 
Gérontology Claude Bernard, Paris, France) La dé- 
térioration physiologique dans le test de rétention visuelle 
de Benton: Résultats obtenus par 500 sujets normaux. 


[Physiological deterioration in the Benton test of visual — 


retention: Results obtained by 500 normal subjects.) 
Psychologie Francaise, 1965, 10(4), 359-368.—Results of 
normal Ss, from under 30 to over 85-yr. old, were 
analyzed in relation to sex and intellectual level. 
Quantitatively, results were at variance with Benton's, 
especially in young adults’ responses, sex influences, and 
decline of performance with age. Qualitatively, serious 
types of errors committed increased considerably: 
age.—C. J. Adkins. т 
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4113. Weterick, N. E. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Changing an established concept: А comparison of the 
ability of young, middle-aged, and old subjects. Geron- 
tologia, 1965, 11(1-2), 82-95.— Cross-sectional compari- 
son of 11-тап samples (ages 20, 40, and 60) provided a 
test of the hypothesis that performance would vary in 
learning 1 concept and then shift to another when the 
Ist proved inadequate. After practice in allocating 
groups of 4 letters into 2 categories, individual perform- 
ance trials were conducted by means of flash cards. 
Results for 4 equal-difficulty tasks indicated the older 
men took less advantage of negative information and 
were less willing to change concepts that had been 
adequate in the past—M. York. 

4114. White, J. Graham, & Knox, S. J. (Queen's U., 
Belfast, Ireland) Some psychological correlates of age 
and dementia. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 259-265.—Methods used in 
differentiating effects of senescence from those of 
dementia on various measures of cognitive functioning 
may be regarded as assessments of intelligence and of 
learning. To elucidate this problem 2 sets of data have 
been examined, | from a sample of 76 normally healthy 
old men and women living in the community, the other 
from a sample of 90 psychiatric patients, suspected to 
be suffering from a dementing illness. Results suggest 
that effects of age on various intelligence measures may 
generally be negative, as hypothesized, while effects of 
dementia, as defined by abnormal EEG readings, 
cannot be inferred from any of the intelligence measures 
examined. In the case of auditory verbal learning, again 
as predicted, effects of age are insignificant, while results 
of the learning task coincide with those of the EEG in 
predicting dementia. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4115. Williams, Richard H., & Wirths, Claudine 
G. Lives through the years: Styles of life and successful 
- aging. NYC: Atherton Press, 1965. xiii, 298 p. $8.95. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4116. Bierstedt, Robert. Emile Durkheim. NYC: 
Dell, 1966. 255 p. $.75(paper). 

4117. Farson, Richard. (Ed.) Science and human 
affairs. Palo Alto, Calif: Science & Behavior Books, 
1966. ix, 214 p. $4.95(paper). 

4118. Fraser, J. T. (Ed.) The voices of time. NYC: 
George Braziller, 1966. xxv, 710. p. $12.50.—A coopera- 
tive survey of man's views of time as understood and 
described by the sciences and by the humanities. 

4119. Israel Institute of Applied Social Research. (19 

George Washington St., Jerusalem, Israel) Research 
report 1963-64. Ed. Colin Kessel. Jerusalem, Israel: 
IIASR. 23 p.—A report of the activities of the Institute. 
Describes research projects carried out in the following 
fields: economic behavior and market research; indus- 
trial sociology and personnel psychology; occupational 
recruitment and choice; evaluation of education and 
training programs; the functioning of organizations; 
housing, town and community lanning; social and 
psychological problems of medicine and health; mass 
communication; opinion polling; military behavior. 
—М. D. Franzoni. 

4120. Karen, Robert L. (Arizona State U.) Shaping 
social preferences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 
2904. 

CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


4121. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) The fern and 
the Tiki: An American view of New Zealand national 
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character, social attitudes, and race relations. NYC: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. 232 p. (paper). 
—Previously published by Angus & Robertson, 
London, 1960. 

4122. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) Maori youth: 
A psychoethnological study of cultural deprivation. NYC: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. 221 p.—First Ameri- 
can edition, previously published in 1961 in New 
Zealand. 1 

4123. Boguslaw, Robert; Davis, Robert H., & Glick, 
Edward B. (American U.) A simulation vehicle for 
studying national policy formation in a less armed world. 
Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(1), 43-61.—Problems of 
predicting the future under unknown or unanticipated 
social and psychological conditions involve basic issues 
in the processes of negotiation behavior, such as: If a 
particular course of action is adopted, how will the 
environment respond? Given the social pressures and 
human prejudices that are operative, what is feasible? 
Would some other course of action be more productive 
for the nation as a whole or for some particular interest 
groups? A simulation vehicle and supporting exper- 
iments to study these problems are presented.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

4124. Clark, Kenneth B. Problems of social power 
and social change: A relevant social psychology. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1965, 21(3), 4-20. 

4125. Draper, Elizabeth. Birth control in the modern 
world. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1966. 333 p. 
$1.25(paper). 

4126. Hammond, Kenneth R. Essays on research 
approaches to potential threats to peace: New directions 
in research on conflict resolution. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1965, 21(3), 44-65.— Describes a research 

aradigm for the study of cognitive conflict, which is 
felt to be the basis for conflict among men. 

4127. Malinowski, Bronislaw. The father in primitive 
уюу. NYC: W. W. Norton & Co., 1966. 95 p. 

1.25(paper). 

4128. Nurge, Ethel. Life in a Leyte village. Seattle, 
Wash.: U. a nton Press, 1966. vi, 156 p. $5.00. 
—Monograph No. 40, American Ethnological Society. 

4129. Panchbhai, S. C. Group-image, identification 
and preference: A study in stereotypes of an Indian tribe. 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(4), 167-172. 
—Christian and non-Christian Santal students in Bihar, 
India were asked to select stereotypes appropriate to 
each of 9 groups and also to arrange these same 9 
groups on a scale of “preference for association." The 
groups differed jn national, racial, regional, and reli- 
gious characteristics. It is concluded that common 
stereotypes do Rot accord well with inter-group com- 
parisons. Religious identification was more prominent 
in such comparisons than were ethnic, regional, or 
national identifications. —J. T. Cowles. 

4130. Patel, Kamla. A mother-care scale and a 
comparison of children receiving extreme scores on the 
scale. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(4), 179- 
189.—In order to quantify degree of mother-care for 
studies of child rearing a scale was developed based on 
level of mothers’ participation in the child care in 6 
areas of daily activity of the child. The scale was found 
to have a split-1 reliability of .72. It was tested with 94 
upper middle-class families in Calcutta, and children 
receiving high scores. were compared with those re- 
ceiving low scores on various intellectual, personality, 
and sociometric measures. Descriptive and correlational 
data are presented, indicating utility and findings in use 
of the new scale.—J. T. Cowles. 
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4131. Raser, John R. (Western Behavioral Sci. Inst., 
La Jolla, Calif.) Learning and affect in international 
politics. Journal of Peace Research, 1965, 3, 216-227. 
—Mowrer's 2-factor model of learning is described and 
then generalized to learning by national actors in an 
international interaction system, emphasizing that the 
punishment or reward of responses sets up an affective 
state which acts as a primary determinant of the nature 
of future responses. Hostile behavior is more apt to be 
punished, friendly behavior to be rewarded. The task of 
diplomacy is to point out what behaviors may be 
rewarded and what must be punished and to clarify that 
punishment is the result of specific behavior and is not a 
generalized reaction.—Journal summary. 

4132. Rosenberg, Judah J. (Columbia U.) Persua- 
sibility in personality and culture. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2905-2906. 

4133. Ryan, Mary S. (Cornell U.) Clothing: A study 
in human behavior. NYC: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1965, vii, 339 p. $4.75(paper). 

4134. Sampson, R. V. The psychology of power. 
NYC: Pantheon Books, 1966. 247 p. $4.95. 

4135. Sarnoff, Irving. (New York U.) Society with 
tears. NYC: Citadel Press, 1966. 318 p. $6.00. 

4136. Schmidt, H. D., & Kasielke, E. Psychologie 
und Rechtspraxis. [Psychology and the practice of law.] 
E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, 1965. 180 p. MDN 7. 

4137. Suggs, Robert C. Marquesan sexual behavior. 
Bis Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966. xviii, 251 p. 

2.957 

4138. Terhune, Kenneth W. Nationalistic aspiration, 
loyalty, and internationalism. Journal of Peace Research, 
1965, 3, 277-287.— To establish if nationalism, treated 
as a psychological variable, is incompatible with certain 
aspects of internationalism, questionnaire data from 
foreign students in the U.S., nationalistic aspiration, 
attitude toward international cooperation, and relative 
loyalty to nation and various other groups were 
assessed. Results indicated that nationalism is not 
incompatible with an attitude favoring international 
cooperation, although those high in nationalism do tend 
to place national interest before world interests in their 
order of loyalty. It was also found that those placing 
world interests before national interests usually favored 
international cooperation, but the latter does not 
necessarily imply the former.—Journal summary. 


Minority Groups 


4139, Parker, Seymour, & Kleiner, Robert J. (Mich- 
igan State U.) Mental illness in the urban Negro 
community. NYC: Free Press, 1966. xiv, 408 p. $9.95. 

4140. Rokeach, Milton, & Mezei, Louis. (Michigan 
State U.) Race and shared belief as factors in social 
choice. Science, 1966, 151(3707), 167-172.—3 “real life” 
experiments suggest that congeniality of ideas is a 
stronger determinant in social situations than race. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


4141. Stacy, B. G. (Lanchester Coll. Technology, 
Coventry, England) Some psychological aspects of 
inter-generation occupational mobility. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 275-286. 
—Existing evidence is examined under the headings of: 
(1) the influence of the family, (2) the role of intelli- 
gence, (3) achievement motivation, (4) deferral of 
gratification, (5) other factors. The family plays an 
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important role in the mobility process. A number of 
studies have shown that there are personality differences 
between the occupationally mobile and the static. 
Intelligence, achievement motivation, and deferred 
gratification pattern are all related to mobility. Other 
factors which may be significant are social skills, 
physical characteristics, physical attractiveness, and 
physical, mental and social disabilities, Several de- 
ficiencies in the research to date are discussed. (46 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4142. Stiller, Alfred; Schwartz, Harold A., & Cowen, 
Emory L. (Rochester City Sch. District, N.Y.) The 
social desirability of trait-descriptive terms among high- 
school students. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 981- 
1002.—Social desirability ratings of 114 trait-descriptive 
adjectives were obtained from a sample of 465 9th- and 
12th-grade students. Norms for the total sample and for 
subgroups reflecting the variables of sex, grade level, 
IQ, socioeconomic status, achievement level, and dis- 
cipline status were determined. Correlational analyses 
demonstrated. a high degree of consistency in the 
relative ordering of trait-descriptive adjectives across 
the various subgroups. Based on small sample and 
nonparametric analyses, however, numerous absolute 
and stylistic differences among subgroups were found, 
involving extremity vs. constriction of ratings, elevation 
vs. depression of ratings and variability of ratings. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Religion 


4143. Kellett, Arnold. Isms and ologies: A guide to 
unorthodox and non-Christian beliefs. NYC: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1965. 156 p. $4.75. 

4144. Powell, L. Mack. (U. Oklahoma) Efforts by 
the mentally ill to solve problems through religion. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1965, 3(2), 29-32.—Therapy must 
often be conducted within a religious frame of refer- 
ence.—C. E. Kew. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


4145. Anastasiow, Nicholas J. (Palo Alto Unified 
Sch. District, Calif.) Success in school and boys' sex- 
role patterns. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 1053- 
1066.—Based on the theoretical writings of the Freud- 
ians, it was predicted that 5- and 6-year-old boys who 
make consistent sex-typed toy preferences would show 
higher achievement-test scores and be rated as more 
successful in school by their teachers. A paired- 
comparison toy-preference test was constructed. 3 
groups of boys were selected: high masculine, feminine, 
and those who made inconsistent choices. Boys who 
have a culturally sex-appropriate role have higher 
reading scores; masculine boys are rated significantly 
higher on 5 dimensions by kindergarten teachers. In Ist 
grade, masculine boys are rated significantly higher on 3 
dimensions. Appropriateness of sex role appears to be 
important in Ist grade but not in kindergarten. 
—Journal abstract. 

4146. Calmas, Wilfred E. (Boston U., Graduate 
Sch.) Fantasies of the mother-son relationship of the 
rapist and the pedophile. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2875-2876. ч 

ko pma Kuhlen, Raymond G., & Houlihan, Nancy 
B. (Syracuse U.) Adolescent heterosexual interest in 
1942 and 1963. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 1049- 
1052.—A sociometric questionnaire identical БИШ 
responded to in 1942 by 337 boys and 363 girl эй 
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Grades 6, 9, and 12 of 6 schools was administered in 
1963 to 1034 boys and 1027 girls in Grades 6-12 of 4 of 
the same schools. A reliably greater proportion of 1963 
adolescents made cross-sex choices as compared to 
those in 1942 (5 of 6 comparisons were reliable; 3 at the 
.05, 2 at the .01 levels). There were no reliable 
differences over time in proportions chosen by the 
opposite sex nor in the proportions not chosen. 
—Journal abstract. 

4148. Lustig, Noel; Dresser, John W., Spellman, Seth 
W., & Murray, Thomas B. (NP Inst, UCLA Cent. 
Health Sci., Los Angeles, Calif.) Incest: А family group 
survival pattern. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(1), 31-40.—Family constellations in 6 cases of 
father-daughter incest were studied. Incest seemed to 
emerge as a tension reducing defense within a dysfunc- 
tional family, serving to maintain integrity of the family 
unit. Findings included generalized role reversal and 
ee fusion between mother and daughter, fear of 
abandonment through family disintegration among all 
protagonists, sexual expression of pregenital anger 
and/or dependency wishes, and need of both parents to 
maintain a [ше facade of role competence. (35 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

4149. Minuchin, Patricia. (Bank Street Coll. Educa- 
tion, NYC) Sex-role concepts and sex typing in child- 
hood as a function of school and home environments. 
Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 1033-1048.—Ss were 
105 9-yr-olds. Direct and projective techniques were 
used to test the hypothesis that conventional attitudes 
and reactivity would be more characteristic of children 
from traditional backgrounds. Findings support the 
hypothesis; unequivocal commitment to own sex role, 
sex-typed play, aggtessive expression in boys, and 
family orientation in girls were more consistently 
characteristic of children from traditional backgrounds. 
Girls from modern backgrounds departed most from 
conventional expectations. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4150. Schaefer, Leah C. (Columbia U.) Sexual 
experiences and reactions of a group of 30 women as told 
to a female psychotherapist. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2873-2874. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


4151. Casper, Elizabeth W. Jurors view mental 
illness: A review of the literature. Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiatric Оше 1964, 4(2), 63-67.—Éxperimental 
research on jury behavior when faced with a “not guilty 
by reason of insanity” plea indicates that details of the 
crime rather than expert psychiatric testimony influence 
the jury’s decision. A survey of Americans’ attitudes 
toward mental illness indicates that the lay public differs 
with psychiatrists in its views of normal and mentally ill 
behavior. Younger, more highly educated persons tend 
to be more psychiatrically oriented in their judgments of 
mental illness, and attitudes vary with professional 
orientation. Public exposure to facts concerning mental 
illness has little effect on the unmotivated individual, 
The juror often brings to court a moralistic attitude 
concerning right and wrong and pays little heed to the 
possibility of mental illness as the cause of the 
crime.—C. E. Fleischer. 

4152. Chase, Stuart. Changes in public opinion and 
attitudes between generations: American values: A 
generation of change. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1965, 
29(3), 357-367. 
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4153. Cronkhite, Gary L. (State U. Iowa) Auto- 
nomic correlates of attitude change. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(5), 2876. E 

4154. Davis, Clive M. (State U. Iowa) An experi- 
mental analysis of propaganda-resistance-conferring 
techniques for controversial and non-controversial issues. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2902-2903. 

4155. Havelock, Ronald G. (Boston U., Graduate 
Sch.) Attitude change in the psychiatric patient: A test 
of balance theory. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 
2860. 

4156. Jaeckle, Walter R. (U. Nebraska) A compari- 
son of responses made to personal and public constructs. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2860-2861. 

4157. Jenkins, C. David. Group differences in percep- 
tion: A study of community beliefs and feelings about 
tuberculosis. American Journal of юр; 1966, 71(4), 
417-429.—Study of a probability sample of an urban 
county using an adaptation of the semantic differential 
showed differences in perceptions of tuberculosis to be 
associated with educational level, social class, and most 
markedly, with ethnic group membership. In addition 
to displaying quantitative disparities on numerous 
scales, the 3 ethnic groups studied approached tuber- 
culosis with surprisingly different structures of meaning, 
as revealed by factor analyses. The findings illustrate the 
role of the collective experience of the group in shaping 
individual beliefs and feelings.—Journal abstract. 

4158. Kuchan, Anthony M., Jr. (Purdue U.) Psychi- 
atric nursing experience and group discussion as variables 
affecting attitudes toward the mentally ill. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2870. 

4159. Lana, Robert E., & Pauling, Frederick J. (U. 
Rome, Italy) Opinion change when the semantic differ- 
ential is a pretest. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
730.—In a recent study, a semantic differential scale was 
used to examine the effect of issue involvement on the 
degree of pretest opinion commitment. The Ss rated the 
same opinion items that comprised the pretest question- 
naire. The opinion change results indicated that the 
semantic differential did not evoke greater opinion 
commitment than did the pretest questionnaire. It 
appears that the semantic differential can be used as a 
pretest measure without affecting opinion change. 
—Author abstract. 

4160. Lazarus, Richard S., Opton, Edward, Jr., 
Nomikos, Markellos S., & Rankin, Neil O. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The principle of short-circuiting of 
threat: Further evidence. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(4), 622-635.—Tests the generality of the principle 
that manipulation of beliefs about events can short- 
circuit threat; that is, can alter the cognitive process of 
appraisal so as to diminish or eliminate the stress 
Tesponse to a stimulus which otherwise would be 
threatening. 66 college students viewed a stressful film. 
Tape-recorded orientation passages set the 3 conditions 
for each group of 22: control, denial, and intellectual- 
ization. Skin conductance and heart rate were mea- 
sured. Although not all results are Statistically sig- 
nificant, the direction of results was invariant: the 
control group consistently had the highest values, the 
denial group was intermediate, and the intellectualiza- 
tion orientation group had the least reaction. These 
results confirm and extend earlier findings, and suggest 
that the cognitive appraisal of the significance of what is 
apprehended is crucial in determining the emotional 
reaction to a stimulus.—D. С. Appley. 
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74161. Minkowich, Abram; Weingarten, Linda L., & 
Blum, Gerald S. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Em- 
pirical contributions to a theory of ambivalence. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 30-41.—Ambiv- 
alence is defined as the coexistence of opposed 
emotional attitudes toward a significant figure in the 
social environment. A new technique for its assessment 
is described; application in a series of studies on college 
students, hospitalized schizophrenics, and school chil- 
dren reviewed. The obtained relationships of ambiva- 
lence to sociocultural characteristics, perceived family 
relationships, psychosexual conflicts, defenses, and 
superego variables, and data on the generality of 
ambivalent feelings toward others are given. A theo- 
retical account of the psychodynamics of ambivalence, 
covering both etiological aspects and manifestations in 
the adult personality is derived. (32 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4162. Nataraj, P. Mental pictures of college girls of 
Hindus, Muslims, and Christians. Indian Journal of 
Social Work, 1965, 26(3), 289-292.—83 Hindu, 22 
Muslim, and 15 Christian college girls were asked to 
match a list of 50 traits with the 3 religions represented 
and to specify whether this was an approved or 
disapproved trait in their opinion. Each group had a 
highly favorable mental picture of themselves. Muslims 
and Hindus received unfavorable matchings by the 
other 2 while Christians were favorably described.—R. 
Schaef. 

.4163, Ostrom, Thomas M. (Ohio State U.) Per- 
spective as an intervening construct in the judgment of 
attitude statements. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 135-144.—A perspective theory 
of social judgment states that the range of stimuli taken 
into account by the judge serves as a potent determinant 
of reference-scale phenomena. The judge anchors the 
ends of his reference scale with the extremes of his 
perspective. This study investigated perspective end 
anchors for 2 levels of judge involvement. White and 
Negro college students judged statements of attitude 
toward.the Negro. The results support the perspective 
anchoring interpretation —Journal abstract. 

4164. Plog, Stanley C. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) A literacy index for the mailbag. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 86-91.—A literacy index for 
predicting the educational level of the writers of public 
mail was developed on 162 letters sent to the editor of 
the Boston Herald. Accuracy of predicted educational 
level with actual educational level 1 66.7% for grammar 
school educated, 69.2% for high school educated, and 
79.8% for college educated. Coding instructions and 
directions for scoring are included in the text.—Journal 
abstract. y. 

4165. Rodriguez Sanabra, Francisco. Creencia sub- 
jetiva en los estereotipos. [Subjective belief in stereo- 
types.] Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1965, 
20(78), 432-435.—100 medical students were instructed 
to rate the degree to which 24 adjectives applied to 13 
nationality groups, on a 0-4 scale, to determine the 
firmness with which certain stereotypes are held. 
Findings indicated that: (1) distributions of ratings were 
frequently asymmetrical, tending to the extremes; (2) 
extremes were more often in a positive direction 
(“ргоуіпв” the stereotype); (3) negative ratings were 
most often used with adjectives not employed in 
stereotyping; and (4) extremes were found most often 


applied to those with negative stereotypes.—J. S. Braun. 
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4166. Roper, Elmo. Changes in public opinion and 
attitudes between generations: The politics of three 
decades. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1965, 29(3), 368-376. 

4167. Rosenfeld, Howard M., & Jackson, Jay. (U. 
Kansas) Temporal mediation of the similarity-attraction 
hypothesis. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(4), 649-656. 
—This study adds to the evidence that the degree to 
which friendship is influenced by similarity between 
persons varies with length of acquaintance. Ss were 72 
female white-collar workers. Personality was assessed 
by 3 scales from the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, and similarity was defined as falling in the 
same ¥% of the distribution on all 3 measures. Friends 
were pairs who named each other as a friend. The 
stability of the personality scores over an 18 mo. period 
supports the contention that similarity of personality 
was a determinant rather than a consequence of 
friendship during early stages of acquaintance. Alter- 
native explanations of the obtained results are evaluated 
with respect to available empirical evidence.—2D. G. 
Appley. 

4168. Rosenthal, Robert. (Harvard U.) The volun- 
teer subject. Human Relations, 1965, 18(4), 389-406. 
— Volunteering is viewed as a nonrandom event deter- 
mined by general situational variables and specific 
personality attributes. Situational variables increasing 
probability of volunteering, other than having only a 
relatively less attractive alternative, include: (1) intensity 
of request to volunteer, (2) perception that others in 
similar situation would volunteer, (3) acquaintance 
with, perceived prestige of, and liking for E, (4) interest 
in subject matter, and (5) subjective probability of 
subsequently being favorably evaluated by E. Asso- 
ciated personal attributes include greater intellectual 
ability, interest and motivation, unconventionality, 
sociability, need for social approval, lower age, and less 
authoritarianism. Implications are discussed, (51 ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner. 

4169. Rule, Brendan G., & Renner, John. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) Distance, group dispersion and 
opinion change. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
771-118.—This study extended previous findings with 
respect to distance and group dispersion as determi- 
nants of opinion change. Change in the direction 
advocated by a group increased as discrepanc between 
S's opinion and the group norm increased. Change 
increased as homogeneity of group opinions increased, 
—Journal abstract. 

4170. Saltz, Eli, & Wickey, John. (Wayne State 
U.) Resolutions of the liberal dilemma in the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
33(4), 636-648.— The present study is concerned with 
cognitive factors that will result in altering patterns of 
beliefs when Ss are in a state of cognitive imbalance, 
specifically, factors which might influence the attitudes 
and beliefs of political liberals faced with the poe 
that Lee Harvey Oswald could be a liberal and the 
assassin of President Kennedy. Ss were 76 liberal: 
student volunteers who filled out 2 questionnaires about 
Oswald and Kennedy, Liberal-Conservative Scales, the 
Semantic Differential Congruity Test, and the Shipley- 
Hartford Vocabulary Test. "Ss who had difficulty 


accepting Oswald as simultaneously liberal and guilty 
1 difficulty merging concepts. Ss 
but accept: 


tended to have genera 


concepts 
tended to be less -. 
having difficulty. 


who had difficulty merging co 
Oswald as both liberal and guilty 
liberal on foreign affairs than Ss 
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Results are interpreted in terms of a modified balance 
theory.—D. G. Appley. 

4171. Sykes, A. J. (Scottish Coll. Commerce, Glas- 
gow) Myth and attitude change. Human Relations, 1965, 
18(4), 323-337.—2 major points of interest for future 
research emerged from this study: Ist, does attitude 
change always precede creation of a new myth or does a 
myth in itself change attitudes. The 2nd point concerns 
the relative importance of 3 factors: (1) breaking down 
existing attitudes and myths.as a necessary preliminary 
to creating new ones, (2) authority of the person who 
creates and disseminates the new myths, and (3) use of 
artistic skill in creation and dissemination of myths. 
(23 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

4172. Tannenbaum, Percy H., Macauley, Jacqueline 
R., & Norris, Eleanor L. (U. Wisconsin) Principle of 
congruity and reduction of persuasion. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 233-238.—Given 
a fundamentally incongruous situation in which a 
favorable source makes a strong negative assertion 
about a valued concept, 4 different strategies are 
suggested by the principle of congruity to reduce the 
potential negative attitude change toward the concept. 
Their effectiveness was experimentally investigated 
under both preattack (immunization) and postattack 
(restoration) conditions. Refuting the attack, derogating 
the source, and prior strengthening of the concept 
reduced persuasion significantly, but the source's 
denying making the assertion did not.lead to sig- 
nificantly less change than an attack-only condition. 
There was a general superiority of the immunization 
over the restoration sequence.—Journal abstract. 

4173. Vielhaber, David P., & Gottheil, Edward. 
(U.S. Military Acad., West Point, N.Y.) First impres- 
sions and subsequent ratings of performance. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(3), 916.—This study sought to 
determine whether initial impressions one makes on 
others are related to subsequent performance ratings he 
receives. Each of 117 Ss was observed by 4 raters for 
20-35 sec. Quickly completed ratings, including single 
item predictors, were significantly correlated with later 
independent performance ratings awarded by peers and 
superiors after several wk. close observation. Findings 
suggest appearance and manner affect performance 
ratings,—Author abstract. 

4174. White, B. Jack, & Harvey, О. J. (U. 

Utah) Effects of personality and own stand on judgment 
and production of statements about a central issue. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 
334-347.—Pro-Mormon Ss who varied in authoritarian- 
ism, dogmatism, and concreteness-abstractness as well 
as position of own stand judged a series of statements 
according to their favorableness-unfavorableness to- 
ward the Mormon religion, and produced their own 
items about the church. With effects of own stand 
controlled through matching of Ss within personality 
groupings, differences in concreteness-abstractness, but 
not in authoritarianism or dogmatism, significantly 
affected usage of extreme categories, number of cate- 
gories used, width of gap in judgmental scale, and 
“pro-ness” of items produced. Significantly, own stand 
correlated -.17 with tendency to use extreme catego- 
ries.—G. E. Rowland. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


4175. Allan, Vernon L. (U. Wisconsin) Conformity 
and the role of deviant. Journal of Personality, 1965, 
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33(4), 584-597.—Role theory constructs were used to 
analyze conforming behavior, and 1 proposition from 
the theory—expectations about the' role of deviant—was 
tested. Simulated responses were used so that 1 person 
appeared to differ from the group on a series of 
unimportant preference judgments. When Ss reacted 
toward the deviant with unfavorable feelings, con- 
formity was, as predicted, higher in a subsequent 
session than for Ss who responded favorably toward the 
deviant. When Ss were informed that other group 
members reacted unfavorably toward the deviant there 
was less subsequent conformity on objective items for 
Ss who had originally responded either extremely 
favorably or unfavorably to the deviant. This finding 
was opposite the predicted direction.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

4176. Barrington, Billy R. (U. Houston) Personality 
variables related to the conditioning of subjects to enact 
social roles in a small group. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2864. 

4177. Becker, Selwyn W., Lerner, Melvin J., & 
Carroll, Jean. (U. Chicago) Conformity as a function 
of birth order and type of group pressure: А verification. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 
242-244.—|st born and later-born adolescents were 
tested in conditions resembling some of those used by 
Deutsch and Gerard. In the condition most closely 
resembling the Asch situation the Ist-born Ss yielded 
more than the later born. In a group-reward condition 
the Ist-born Ss showed a significant increase in 
conforming errors while the later-born Ss were rela- 
tively unaffected. In a memory condition the later-born 
Ss yielded more than in either of the other 2 conditions 
while the Ist-born Ss were relatively unaffected. These 
findings were interpreted as confirming the hypotheses 
that Ist-born persons are more responsive to normative 
influences while later-born persons will be more affected 
by informational influences.—Journal abstract. 

_ 4178. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Cognitive 
dissonance and communication preferences. Human 
Relations, 1965, 18(4), 361-372.—Male and female 
college students listened to a tape-recorded speech on 
mercy killing by a supposed expert, then were classified 
within ‘sex groups into: consonant (C), moderately 
dissonant (mD) or strongly dissonant (sD) Ss. Use of 
Festinger’s dissonance theory for analysis revealed (1) 
sD, particularly men, tended to communicate with 
others holding similar views; (2) more confident men in 
mD and C groups were more inclined to seek out 
people holding different opinions; and (3) although they 
indicated preference for writing to group members 
moderately far from them on attitude continuum, mD 
men tended to write longest messages and were most 
likely to ask others for opinions.—W. W. Meissner. 

4179. Butler, Donald C., & Miller, Norman. (San 
Fernando Valley State Coll.) Power to reward and 
punish in social interaction. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 311-322.—2 experiments, 
in which rate and content of messages were controlled, 
were evaluated for effects of “power to reward” and 

power to punish" on the pattern of communication in 
3-person groups. Results revealed that: (1) more 


ineffectual method of interpersonal control—G. E. 
Rowland. í 
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4180. Clarkson, Geoffrey P., & Tuggle, Francis 
D. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Toward a theory 
of group-decision behavior. Behavioral Science, 1966, 
11(1), 33-42.—Report of experimental work on group- 
decision behavior, exploring the idea that a group's 
decision behavior with respect to a specific task can be 
explained or predicted from a knowledge of the decision 
processes of its individual participants. Results are 
based solely on 2-person groups; work is proceeding 
with 3-person groups. From these initial experiments, 
research is being extended to a further question: In what 
manner and by what procedures does the process of 
arriving at a group decision affect or influence the 
decision procedures of the individuals concerned?—G. 
F. Wooster. 

4181. Goranson, Richard E., & Berkowitz, Leo- 
nard. (U. Wisconsin) Reciprocity and responsibility 
reactions to prior help. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 227-232.—Ss were 84 college 
women given a dull preliminary task to perform. A peer 
(E’s confederate) took the initiative in helping 4 of Ss 
on this task, while she supposedly was instructed by E 
to give aid in another / of the cases, and refused to help 
the‘remaining Ss. Following this, all Ss were led to 
believe that they were to be "workers" under the 
guidance of a "supervisor," represented to 4 of Ss as 
the same peer they had encountered earlier and to the 
other % as a different peer, and told that their 
supervisor's chances of winning a cash prize were highly 
dependent on how hard Ss worked. When the super- 
visor was the same person, Ss worked harder after 
receiving voluntary help than did Ss who received the 
compulsory help. Ss who had been refused prior help 
were least willing to work. Differences among the 3 help 
conditions for those Ss working for the different 
supervisor were not significant but the condition means 
were ordered in the same way.—Journal abstract. 

4182. Grove, L. G. (Pennsylvania State U.) Attitude 
convergence in small groups. Journal of Communication, 
1965, 15(4), 226-238.—Investigates 2-way social in- 
fluence process between deviate and majority group 
members, spontaneous interaction among group mem- 
bers, the effect of discussion on social influence, and the 
grouping of Ss so as to comprise a majority/deviate 
polarization. The most important finding pertains to the 
effect of the deviate's influence on majority members of 
small groups. 1 man can alter appreciably the attitudes 
of several group members who at | time opposed 
him.—P. Federman. 

4183. Hall, Jay, & Williams, Martha S. (U. Texas 
Sch. Law) A comparison of decision-making perform- 
ances in established and ad hoc groups. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 214-222. 
—Under conditions of high and low substantive conflict 
established groups were significantly superior to ad hoc 
groups in decision performance relative to several 
criteria. Analysis of emergent solution products 
revealed that ad hoc groups were likely to resolve 
conflict through compromise procedures whereas estab- 
lished groups responded with increased creativity. Ad 
hoc groups were systematically limited by the quality of 
their prediscussion member resources while established 
groups were not. The importance of the group tradition 
variable in the search for principles of group function- 
ing is stressed.—Journal abstract. 3 

4184. Hoffman, L. Richard, & Maier, Norman 
R. (U. Chicago) Ап experimental reexamination of the 
similarity-attraction hypothesis. Journal of Personality & 
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Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 145-152.—Groups 
composed of Ss with similar and dissimilar personalities 
were compared for attractiveness of group members at 
the Sth, 8th, and llth wk. after their formation. 
Analyses of variance of ratings and choice measures 
showed no significant differences in attraction to the 2 
types of groups and no variations in these differences 
over time. Rather substantial individual and group 
differences within each type were revealed. The level of 
attraction rose from the Sth-8th wk., then was un- 
changed or dropped slightly by the 11th wk. The results 
replicate Hoffman's earlier results in disconfirming the 
proposition that similarity of personality produces 
interpersonal attraction in problem-solving groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

4185. House, William C. (Texas A & M U.) Effects 
of group cohesiveness on organization performance. 
Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(1), 28-33.—Man is a 
gregarious creature. He works more effectively as a 
member of a group. The productive capacity of the 
group depends on its degree of cohesiveness, and 
cohesiveness demands effective leadership.—Journal 
abstract. 

4186. Levine, David. (Ed.) Nebraska symposium on 
motivation, 1965. Lincoln, Neb.: U. Nebraska Press, 
1966. xi, 344 p. $5.50(cloth), $2.50(paper). 

4187. Marlowe, David; Gergen, Kenneth J., & Doob, 
Anthony N. (Harvard U.) Opponent's personality, 
expectation of social interaction, and interpersonal 
bargaining. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(2), 206-213.—In 2 separate experiments Ss 
participated in a 2-person, non-zero-sum game with an 
opponent -whose behavior during the game was pre- 
dominantly cooperative. In Exp. I Ss who anticipated 
further interaction with their opponent were less exploi- 
tative than those who did not. In Exp. H it was 
predicted that Ss would «рой an egotistical opponent 
to a greater extent when future interaction was antici- 
pated than when it was not, but that when the opponent 
was seen to be self-effacing the reverse would be true. 
The results supported the prediction.—Journal abstract. 


4188. Rappoport, Leon H. (Kansas State U.) Inter- 
personal conflict in cooperative and uncertain situations. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, \(4), 
323-333.—Disagreements over decisions related to 
attainment of a mutually desired goal are defined as 
noncompetitive conflicts, which may become serious 
and frequent when decisions must be based on uncer- 
tain information. Ss given an intuitive set toward their 
task develop less conflict and have a greater tendency to 
resolve the conflict by compromise than Ss given an 
analytical set. А laboratory model of such conflict is 
evaluated in view of these results and implications for 
further research are discussed.—G. E. Rowland. 

4189. Rim, Yeshayahu. (Dept. Industrial & Manage- 
ment Engineering, Technion-lsrael Inst. Technology, 
Haifa, Israel) Inner-directedness und Entscheidungen, 
die ein Risiko enthalten. [Inner-directedness and deci- 
sions involving a risk.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle. und 
angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 493-501.—Con- 
firmation was made of recent findings which indicate 
that groups are willing to take higher risks than are 
individuals on their own. Inner-directed persons tend to 
take higher risks than other-directed persons, both 
before and after group discussion of the ventures, and 
influence groups strongly in the direction of risk 
taking.—W. J. Koppitz. : 
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4190. Rosenfeld, Howard M., & Franklin, Samuel 
S. (U.Kansas) Arousal of need for affiliation in women. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 
245-248.—100 freshman college women from a resi- 
dence hall were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 conditions 
expected to affect need for affiliation (n Affiliation) or to 
a control group. In agreement with previous research on 
male Ss, or the conditions—being rated by peers and 
being rejected by peers—resulted in arousal of TAT n 
Affiliation. No effect of the 3rd condition, social 
acceptance, was obtained. Implications for a 2-factor 
theory of n Affiliation were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4191. Wallach, Michael A., Kogan, Nathan, & Burt, 
Roger B. (Duke U.) Can group members recognize the 


effects of group discussion upon risk taking? Journal of 


Experimental Social Psychology, 1965, 1(4), 379-395. 
—Previous studies have demonstrated that group 
discussion causes enhanced risk taking. This study 
indicates: (1) risky-shift effect is recognizable, (2) lesser 
clarity of outcome information under discussion with- 
ош consensus does not render the risky-shift effect more 
difficult to recognize, and (3) greater genuine awareness 
and a lesser degree of assimilative projection in recogni- 
tion behavior of females as compared to males may 
arise because women show greater interpersonal atten- 
tiveness than do men.—G. E. Rowland. 

4192, Willis, Richard H. (Washington U.) Conform- 
ity, independence, and anticonformity. Human Relations, 
1965, 18(4), 373-388.—In terms of a multidimensional 
view of conformity/nonconformity, the former is 
regarded as behavior intended to fulfill normative group 
expectations as perceived by the individual. Basic 
пае modes of nonconformity are denominated as 
independence, variability, and anticonformity. Theoreti- 
cal implications are discussed, particularly in terms of 
measurement. (24 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

4193, Zagona, Salvatore V., & Zurcher, Louis A., 
Jr. М Arizona) An analysis of some psycho-social 
variables associated with smoking behavior in a college 
sample. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 967-978. 
—For the purpose of deriving and formulating fruitful 
research на about some psychosocial aspects of 
smoking behavior, an exploratory questionnaire was 
devised and administered to 1598 college freshman and 
sophomore students. Some preliminary findings of the 
questionnaire procedure are presented. The data are 
arranged to point to certain constellations of differences 
among Non-smokers, Quitters, Light Smokers, and 
Heavy Smokers and between males and females for 
those 4 subgroups. Specific suggestions are made for 
further research.— Journal abstract. 


Leadership 


4194. Shaw, Marvin E., & Blum, J. Mi 5 
Florida) Effects of leadership style upon Sinis xe 
formance as a function of task structure. Journal 0 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 238-242. 
—Fiedler’s contingency model holds that directive 
leadership is more effective when the group-task situ- 
ation is either highly favorable or highly unfavorable 
for the leader, whereas nondirective leadership is more 
effective in the intermediate ranges of favorability. An 
experiment was conducted to test the generality of this 
hypothesis. 5-person groups attempted 3 tasks under 
either directive or nondirective leadership. Leadership 
behavior was manipulated by instructions. The 3 tasks 
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were selected to vary along the solution multiplicity 
dimension, hence presumed to reflect different levels of 
favorability for the leader. The results indicated that the 
directive leader was more effective than the nondirective 
leader only when the group-task situation was highly 
favorable for the leader, thus only partially supporting 
the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4195. Apelt, Winifred. (Newstead Opportunity Sch., 
Brisbane, Australia) Language development with a 
senior class. Slow Learning Child, 1965, 12(2), 76-82. 

4196. Greer, F. Loyal. (American U.) User voca- 
bulary in thesaurus development. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(3), 827-837.—A multistep model called 
the User Approach Model is proposed as an aid for 
determining terms to be used in an indexing thesaurus. 
Information problems and questions are used to derive 
words which are directly related (1) to a user's potential 
need for information and (2) to the spontaneous 
language in which a user expresses his request. Search 
words identified by a User Approach could provide 
specifications for human indexers as well as for elec- 
tronic equipment fed by character readers. A User 
Approach is designed to maximize the probability that 
words in storage will be matched by the words of 
System users. The contention is that information system 
designers should more explicitly build on the actual 
language inclinations of system users. Empirical com- 
parisons of effectiveness and cost should be made for 
the indexing products of variants of the User Approach 
and for the current Expert and Statistical approaches to 
indexing.—Journal abstract. 

4197. Iina, V. І. (Dept. Psychol., Inst. Linguistics, 
Ist Moscow Pedagogical Inst., USSR) К voprosu ob 
izuchenii variantov rechi. [A study of variants of specch.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 100-109,—Speech 
Tate, number and duration of pauses and phonations, 
and other speech measures were taken on 100 female Ss, 
ages 20-40. Data showed that these indices varied 
within individuals depending on whether the task was 
simple reading or repeating material just read, and 
whether the material was scientific or fictional. Greatest 
variability was exhibited by the measure of pause 
TURIS Macken у 

5. Mackey, W. F. (Laval U., Quebec, Cana- 
da) Bilingual interference: Its analysis ahi measurement. 
Journal of Communication, 1965, 15(4), 239-249.—A 
technique for the analysis and measurement of bilingual 
interference is suggested. The technique shows the 
amount of total interference and the proportion of each 
sort in the material transferred by the bilingual and in 
what he does with it. There was an indication that in 
contradistinction to foreign borrowing in the code, 
interference in the message has the long range effect of 
increasing the incidence of free variation in the speech 
of the bilingual, beyond that normally permitted by 
either language.— P. Federman. 

4199. Treisman, Anne M. (U. Oxford, Eng- 
land) The effects of redundancy and familiarity on 
translating and repeating back a foreign and a native 
language. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 
369-379.—Exploration of effect of sequential con- 
straints on 2 speech transmission tasks— 'shadowing" 
or repeating back, and simultaneous translation—in a 
native and in a foreign language revealed 3 factors: (1) 
efficiency decreased in both tasks with increased 
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information rate in passage presentation, (2) Ss' famili- 
arity with the language affected their performance 
independently of sequential constraints, ап! ‚ (3) transla- 
tion proved more difficult but decrement was greater the 
higher the information content of the passages. Results 
suggest that sequential constraints are important in 
facilitating both types of speech transmission and are 
learned concurrently with vocabulary in acquisition of a 
foreign language. Grammatical constraints seemed rela- 
tively more important than constraints of meaning in 
shadowing than in translating, in a native than in a 
foreign language, and in French than in English. 
—Journal abstract. 

4200. Weiss, Walter, & Steenbock, Sandra. (Hunter 
Coll.) The influence on communication effectiveness of 
explicitly urging action and policy consequences. Journal 
of Experimental Social E eye 1965, 1(4), 396-406. 
— Ss were exposed to 1 of 3 conditions: (1) a communi- 
cation on the usefulness of a course in the history of 
science, (2) a communication which had an additional 
final paragraph containing explicitly stated conse- 
quences, or, (3) no communication at all. Results 
indicate that, among initially unfavorable Ss, those 
exposed to the explicit version exhibited greater favor- 
ableness toward the idea of such a course than did the 
other Ss. Acceptance of the explicitly stated con- 
sequences was not differentially affected by the 
communications, but Ss given the nonexplicit com- 
munication were less likely to reject the possibility of 
registering for such a course, an action not explicitly 
mentioned in either version.—G. E. Rowland. 

4201. Wieczerkowski, Wilhelm. (Wiesenstr. 61, 
Geisweid, Germany) Einige Merkmale des sprachlichen 
Verhaltens von Lehrern und Schülern im Unterricht. 
[Some characteristics of verbal behavior of teachers and 
pupils during instruction.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 502-520. 
—Analysis of verbal interaction between public school 
teachers and their pupils revealed that manner of 
communicating and degree of control exerted by 
teachers were rather consistent. Of 73 classes observed, 
the Ist 2 grades were strongly controlled. In general, 
teachers tend to rely on conventional verbal behavior 
when difficult material has to be explained, or early or 
late in the day.—W. J. Koppitz. 


Psycholinguistics 


4202. Brown, W. P. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Emo- 
tional indicators in word association. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 401-412.— Long reaction-times 
and other features of word-association performance 
have been widely accepted as indicators of emotional 
disturbance in Ss, but better evidence supports the view 
that these features indicate associative difficulty of a 
typically nonemotional kind. Separate analyses of 
responses to 30 neutral and 30 emotional words made 
by 100 Ss confirmed the importance of associative 
difficulty in eliciting “emotional” indicators. However, 
the emotionality of the stimulus also had this power to 
elicit indicators. Further, certain pairs of emotional 
indicators tended to co-occur when the stimulus was 
emotional to an extent not found with neutral stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. р 

4203. Buss, Arnold H., & Murray, E. Neil. (Rutgers 
U.) Activity level and words connoting mood. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 684-686.— Words that had 
already been scaled for intensity of mood were scaled 
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for activity level. The correlation between mood and 
activity scale values was high: elation is associated with 
much activity and depression with little activity. There 
was also evidence that anxiety is positively related to 
activity level.—Journal abstract. 

4204. Furth, Hans G., & Youniss, James. (Catholic 
U. America) The influence of | ge and experience 
on discovery and use of logical symbols. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 381-390.—2 nonverbal tasks of 
logical symbol use (SU) and of symbol discovery (SD) 
were devised. SU differentiated adults of higher and 
lower intelligence. Most pupils of CA 12 and older 
discovered the significance of the logical symbols in 
learning the paired associate task of SD. SD and SU 
were given to deaf Ss and to hearing Ss from a rural, 
lower-class milieu, (CA around 18) who performed 
similarly to controls on SU, but did not attain the 
success of 12-yr-old controls on SD. Consequently, it is 
proposed that stimulating past experience may be 
required for success on certain conceptual tasks which 
are of the discovery type and depend on S's initiative, 
but that more structured tasks of logical reasoning are 
not adversely affected by restricted experience or 
linguistic deficiency. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4205. Hall, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
reliability of free association responses. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(2), 79-80.— Free association responses 
were obtained from high and low frequency stimulus 
words for 61 Ss. 7 or 21 days later, Ss responded to the 
same stimulus material. Results indicated that neither 
word ffequency nor interval between sessions influenced 
the number of identical responses made by the S. 
Findings indicated that an $ will make the same 
response to the same stimulus word presented on 2 
different occasions, about 50% of the time.—Journal 
abstract. 

4206. Matthews, W. A. (U. Southampton, Eng- 
land) The relation between association norms and word 
frequency. British Journal of Psychology, 1965, 56(4), 
391-399.— Words of varied frequency were presented to 
groups of 50 Ss for a 2-min continu -association 
period. Mean number of associations (M values) given 
to stimuli in different frequency categories failed to 
replicate a finding by Noble whose data show a positive 
relation between word frequency and M values, A 
possible mechanism is suggested by which these findings 
might be obtained and supporting analyses are pre- 
sented.—Journal abstract. 

4207. Park, John N., & Smith, Anthony J. (U. 
Kansas) Recognition thresholds for value-related words: 
Differences between inner-directed and other-directed 
subjects. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(2), 248-252.— Value-related words were pre- 
sented tachistoscopically to 24 Ss selected on the basis 
of extremity of score on the Bell Questionnaire for 
inner- and other-directedness. Among inner-directed Ss 
there was a significant inverse relationship between the 
strength of preference for a given value category and the 
time required to recognize words related Чо that 
category. The degree of association between these 2 
variables was significantly greater for inner- than for 
other-directed Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4208. Wertheim, Joan, & Geiwitz, P. James. 
(Brookwood Child Care Agency, NYC) Free word 
associations of children and adults. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(2), 57-58.—Free word associations of children _ 
and adults are compared to test the theory of 3 
in intellectual development. Children (ages 
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significantly more “primitive” associations to 22 
common nouns; adults (ages 19-24) evidenced a greater 
tendency to use abstract or “logical” relationships. Both 
groups gave an approximately equal number of the 
intermediate “physical” response. Implications for the 
general theory and the relationship to language acquisi- 
tioh are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Semantic Indices 
Mass Media 


AESTHETICS 


4209. Halasz, Laszlo, (Psychol. Inst. Hungarian 
Acad. Sci., Budapest) Kisérleti kutatasok a tetszés és 
müélvezés pszichologiájában. [Experimental research in 
the psychology of art appreciation.] Magyar Pszi- 
chologiai Szemle, 1965, 22(1-2), 113-120.—A review of 
research in the psychology of art appreciation in the last 
100 yr. Although there is now an appreciable amount of 
data available, it is far from being adequate to support 
а comprehensive theory of the dynamics of art apprecia- 
tion.—E. Friedman. 


PERSONALITY 


4210. de Boer, Julius. A system of characterology. 
Assen, Netherlands: Royal Vangorcum, 1966. xvi, 454 
p. НЯ, 32.—. 

4211. Santostefano, Sebastiano. (Clark U.) Relating 
self-report and overt behavior: The concept of levels of 
modes for expressing motives. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(3), 940.—The performance of 150 
adolescent boys with the Miniature Situations Test 
(which elicits behavioral. expressions of motives) was 
related to EPPS scores. No appreciable correlations 
were found with each of several dimensions (e.g., 
aggression, achievement), suggesting that motives 
expressed verbally were not related to motives acted out 
in contrived situations. These findings have led to a 
research model and program based upon the concept 
that action, fantasy, and language are alternative means 
for expressing motives and follow developmental prin- 
ciples.—Author abstract. 

4212. Zion, Leela C. (Humboldt State Coll.) Body 
concept as it relates to self-concept. Research Quarterly, 
1965, 36(4), 490-495.—Measurements of self-descrip- 
tion, self-acceptance, ideal self, and self-description- 
ideal discrepancy were correlated with measurements of 
body description, body acceptance, ideal body, and 
body description-ideal discrepancy, using a sample of 
200 college freshman women. The results of this study 
indicate that there is a significant linear relationship 
between self-description and body description, ideal self 
and ideal body, and self-description-ideal discrepancy 
and body онна discrepancy. The relation- 
Ship between sel -acceptance and body acceptance was 
ambiguous.—Journal abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


4213. Brodsky, Stanley. (US Disciplinary В: 
; x ry Barracks, 
Ft: Leavenworth, Kan.) The Army Classification 
Battery Gt score as a measure of intelligence in a military 
prisoner population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
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1966, 22(1), 81-84.—Scores on the General Technical 
(Gt) Aptitude Area of the Army Classification Battery, 
WAIS, and Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability were obtained from an army prisoner popula- 
tion. Correlations of .33 and .42 were obtained between 
the Gt and WAIS and Gt and Otis respectively. General 
results varied from earlier studies; some possible expla- 
nations are presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. _ š: 

4214. Castets, Bruno. (199 St-Germain, Paris, 
France) Réflexions sur les désordres de l'intelligence. 
[Reflections on disorders of intelligence.] Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(3), 381—412.— Intelligence is not 
only the exercising of a function, but involves the whole 
individual. Thus, disorders of intelligence are best 
understood in the context of the S's past history. There 
is a commonality between disorders of intelligence in 
the normal, dull, underprivileged, manic, or inhibited. 
Differences occur in time and level, rather than on a 
genetic basis, and always relate to problems of motiva- 
tion and authority.—£L. A. Ostlund. 

4215. Himelstein, Philip. (Texas Western Coll.) Col- 
lege failure on the WAIS ‘‘population’’ item. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1965, 17(3), 824.—A group. of 204 
college students who had been administered the WAIS 
were placed in 1 of 2 groups: those who correctly 
answered the question, "What is the population of the 
United States?” and those who did not. The "correct" 
group was found to be significantly higher on mean Full 
Scale and Verbal IQ, and to be higher on mean scaled 
score on the Information and Vocabulary subtests. 
Female Ss were also more likely to miss this question 
than were male Ss.—Author abstract. 

4216. Kraus, J. (Callan Park Hosp., Sydney, Aus- 
tralia) On the method of indirect assessment of intellec- 
tual impairment: А modified WAIS index. Journa! of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 66-69.—Hospitalized 
undifferentiated depressed, schizophrenic, and neurotic 
and personality disorder groups of 46, 69, and 63 Ss 
respectively were given the WAIS. Different “hold” and 
“don’t hold" batteries were used for different diagnostic 
groups, “The estimates of impairment on the index 
showed a significant correlation with the ratings of 
intellectual impairment made by psychologists.” —E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

4217. Monroe, К. L. (Modesto State Hosp., 
Calif.) Note on the estimation of the WAIS full scale 
IQ. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 79-81. 
—The WAIS, Shipley-Hartford, and Western Personnel 
Test were administered to 30 hospitalized female Ss. 
The Shipley-Hartford provided a reasonably close and 
reliable estimate of intelligence.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4218. Sciortino, Rio. (U. Wisconsin) Relationships 
among originality, intelligence, scholastic achievement, 
and scholastic ability measures. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 943-954. —A principal components analysis 
was performed on the scores обо from a vocabu- 
lary test, grade point average (GPA), the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination (OSPE) and the 4 subscores 
of a Solutions Test, adaptiveness, inventiveness, 
relevance, and quantity. Kaiser's normal varimax pro- 
cedure yielded 5 factors: adaptiveness, verbal intelli- 
gence, inventiveness, general scholastic achievement, 
and verbal scholastic ability. Another analysis was 
performed on the scores obtained from a vocabulary 
test, GPA, the OSPE and the 4 subscores of an 
Interpretations Test, denotativeness, connotativeness, 
appropriateness, and quantity. Kaiser’s procedure 
yielded 5 factors: denotativeness, verbal intelligence, 
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connotativeness, general scholastic achievement, and 
verbal scholastic ability.—Journal abstract. 

4219. Silverstein, À. B. Comparison of two item- 
classification schemes for the Stanford-Binet. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1965, 17(3), 964.—Terman and Merrill 
question the psychological justification for classifying 
items on the basis of the special abilities that they 
appear to measure and note that item-classification 
schemes proposed in the past have had little in 
common. 2 new schemes of the sort to which they refer 
agree in classifying 75% of the total number of test 
items, but the usefulness of the Stanford-Binet in 
measuring special abilities remains to be demonstrated. 
—Author abstract. 

4220. Sinnett, E. Robert, & Stone, Leroy A. (Kansas 
State U.) Unequal equal intervals: A paradox in the 
measurement of intelligence. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 899-906.— The hypotheses were that expert 
judges (e.g., psychologists, social workers, psychiatrists) 
would perceive intervals of intelligence as follows: (1) 
Psychometrically equal intervals from different ranges 
of intelligence (e.g, medium vs. low) are judged as 
psychologically unequal. (2) Traditional boundaries of 
intellectual categories profoundly influence experts’ 
judgments. (3) Intervals from the higher ranges of 
intelligence are judged to be relatively larger than equal 
intervals from the lower ranges. The hypotheses were 
essentially confirmed. The nature of intelligence from 
the viewpoint of the expert judge is a series of unequal, 
ordered categories, with unequal but interval scale 
measurement characteristics within categories. —Journal 
abstract. 

4221. Vellutino, F. R., & Hogan, T. P. (VA Hosp., 
Richmond, Va.) The relationship between the Ammons 
and WAIS test performances of unselected psychiatric 
subjects. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 
69-71.—The WAIS and the Ammons Full-Range 
Picture Vocabulary (FRPV) were given to 35 unselected 
psychiatric Ss. Correlations were computed between the 
FRPV raw scores and WAIS Vocabulary (.85), Verbal 
IQ (.85), Performance IQ (.39) and Full Scale IQ (.78). 
All except Performance IQ and FRPV were significant. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4222. Warr, Peter B., & Sims, Alan. (U. Sheffield, 
England) A study of cojudgment processes. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(4), 598-604.—An analysis was 
presented of the process in person perception which 
may be referred to as cojudgment. This is defined as the 
judgment that similarly evaluated attributes tend to be 
associated within a stimulus person. Indices of co- 
judgment were developed which depend upon measures 
of evaluation and implication. The cojudgment behav- 
ior of Ss around the key trait intelligence has been 
studied, and it was shown that although F score was not 
related to evaluation or implication scores alone, it was 
related to concordance score and to à tendency to make 
extreme responses. These 2 indices are combined in a 
total cojudgment score which is itself significantly 
positively correlated with F score.—Journal summary. 


_ CREATIVITY 


4223. Eisenstadt, J. Marvin. (Modesto State Hospi- 
tal, Calif.) Problem-solving ability of creative and non- 
creative college students. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 30(1), 81-83.—College students were given 
Guilford Alternate Uses, Guilford Consequences and 
an Anagram test which determined a creative and 
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noncreative group. Rebus puzzles comprised of a 
neutral and threat category were administered to 4 
subgroups formed to control set and practice effects. 
The heightened ability of creative Ss to observe accu- 
rately was supported by 2 significant findings: (1) faster 
solution times, and (2) increased number of solutions 
under an incomplete information condition. Results 
failed to confirm the hypothesis that creative individuals 
respond differentially in a threat situation. A 3rd 
significant finding obtained was that creative Ss gave up 
on puzzles they could not solve faster than noncreative 
Ss. An efficient problem-solving variable for creative 
individuals was proposed.—Journal abstract, 

4224. Torrance, E. Paul, & Hansen, Ethel. (U. 
Minnesota) The question-asking behavior of highly 
creative and less creative basic business teachers identified 
by a paper-and-pencil test. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(3), 815-818.—Criterion groups of 6 highly creative 
and 6 less creative teachers were selected on the basis of 
a battery of pencil-and-paper tests of creative thinking 
abilities; Detailed classroom observations were made 
during 5 different class sessions throughout a semester, 
and a record made of the questions asked by teachers. 
These were scored on the Burkhart-Bernheim measure 
of Divergent Power and classified as Divergent- 
Provocative or Factual-Reproductive. Questions asked 
by the highly creative teachers compared with those of 
the less creative ones were given higher scores on the 
Divergent Power criteria; a greater proportion of them 
were judged to be Divergent-Provocative and a smaller 
proportion of them were classified as Factual- 
Reproductive.—Journal abstract. 

4225. Turner, Winston M., & Rains, Jack D. (Lake 
Forest Coll.) Differential effects of “brainstorming” 
instructions upon high and low creative subjects. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 153-154.—30 high and 
29 low creative Ss, tested for the effects of “brain- 
storming” upon idea production, responded positively 
to “brainstorming” instructions. It is suggested that this 
finding points to true underlying differences in creative 
ability between the groups.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


4226. Bloxom, Bruce M. (U. Washington) Anger- 
arousing instructions and the simplex in a personality 
questionnaire. Seattle, Wash.: U. Washington, 1966. 100 

,.—Develops a theoretical framework for the сотрагі- 
son of factor structures in personality assessment for the 
case of non-overlapping samples of entities. Data are 
collected on 3 groups of Ss, each group performing 
under a different set of instructions. The data are 
analyzed using а simplex-free and a simplex-confounded 
statistic. There is evidence that scalable aspects of the 
instructions can predict the effect of the instructions on 
the factor structures obtained under those instructions. 
The simplex-free statistic reveals. instructions-effects 
differently and is less reliable than the simplex- 
confounded statistic. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 
(U. Michigan) Personality 
and free association. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 


of the patient in psychoanalysis were identified in the 
theory of psychoanalysis and the ‹ [ 
direct and many more indirect empirical studies, using 
an experimental analogue of the psychoanalytic inter- 
view. Study I used 40 college student Ss; Study II, using _ 
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60 similar Ss, was a replication and extension (20 Ss had 
multiple rather than single interviews). All Ss were 
administered a series of clinical personality and labora- 
tory tasks. The tasks most clearly related to 3 attributes 
of free associative response were perception of Revers- 
ible Figures and certain Rorschach variables. These 
relationships were only partially confirmed when the 
criterion was 5 free associative interviews instead of 1. 
Contrary to expectations, little or no difference was 
found in associative performance among college 
students, schizophrenic, and nonschizophrenic patients 
(Study IIT). (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4228. Braun, John R. (U. Bridgeport) Effects of 
specific instructions to fake on Gordon Personal Profile 
scores. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 847-850. 
— The Gordon Personal Profile was administered under 
normal instructions and under 1 of 2 faking instructions 
to 4 groups of college students. Scores on Ascendancy, 
Responsibility, and Emotional Stability were found to 
increase markedly under the faking instructions. Total 
score, the number of favorable alternatives chosen by S, 
was shown to be quite useful in detecting faking. The 
importance of the specific directions given Ss in faking 
studies was emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

4229. Braun, John R. (U. Bridgeport) Note on a 
faking study with the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 924.—39 Ss took the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator under normal instructions 
and also under instructions to respond so as to create a 
highly favorable impression. Under the faking instruc- 
tions, Ss lowered their scores to show greater preference 
for Extraversion than for Introversion, Sensing than for 
Intuition, Thinking than for Feeling, and Judging than 
for Perceiving. The impression that the faked scores 
would create was characterized as solid, down-to-earth, 
and perhaps, unimaginative.— Author abstract. 

4230. Dickstein, Louis S., & Blatt, Sidney J. (Yale 
U.) Death concern, futurity, and anticipation. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 11-17.—The rela- 
tionship between death concern and future time per- 
spective was investigated. Undergraduate male Ss 
selected from the upper and lower quartiles of a 
death-concern questionnaire were compared on a 
measure of future time perspective, and on the Picture 
Arrangement and Vocabulary subtests of the WAIS, Ss 
with low death concern showed significantly greater 
extension into the future and obtained significantly 
higher scores on the Picture Arrangement subtest than 
did Ss with high death concern. No difference between 
the 2 groups was obtained on the Vocabulary subtest. 
The relationship between death concern and temporal 
experience is discussed, and suggestions for future 
research advanced. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4231. Freund, K. Jednoduchy přístroj k měření 
volumových změn mužského genitálu. [A simple device 
for measuring volume changes of the male genital.] 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(3), 164-168.—A 
description of a device for measuring volume changes in 
an erotic preference test, i.e., S's reactions to pictures of 
nude men, women, and children of both sexes.—H. 
Bruml. 

4232. Gáspár-Zauner, Éva. Mondásválasztás mint 
személyiségvizspálat. [Choice of sayings as a personality 
test.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1965, 22(1-2), 84- 
92.—120 proverbs and popular sayings, equally divided 
between those with "morally correct" and "question- 
able" connotations, were administered to S for his 
choice of 10 pleasing and 10 displeasing ones. In 
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analyzing the content of the responses the system of 
values used in selection is examined, Í and “...їһе 
tendencies of the personality, occasional interval strug- 
gles and contradictions are brought to the surface." —£. 
Friedman. m 

4233. Gentili, C., Loperfido, E., Merini, A., & 
Manzini, А. Valutazione statistica della scelta dei colori 
nel test di Pfister somministrato a deboli mentali in etá 
evolutiva. [Statistical evaluation of the color choice in 
Pfister's test administered to feebleminded grade school 
children.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichi- 
atria, 1965, 26(4—5), 441—448.— Conclusions concerning 
morons' choice of colors in the Farbpyramidentest were 
repeated: (1) very small variations in color combina- 
tions in relationship to age increase (6-13 yr.), and (2) a 
marked and constant preference for red was negatively 
correlated with IQ.— £L. L'Abate. 

4234. ‘Kelm, H., Chambers, D. A., & Hall, R. 
W. (U. Saskatchewan, Canada) An evaluation of the 
Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test. Jourmal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 120-122.—As administered to 
818 psychiatric patients, 17 of the 145 test items met the 
diagnostic discrimination criteria and were shown to 
differentiate the schizophrenics from other diagnostic 
groups. A cross-validation study was also presented. 
— E. J. Kronenberger. 

4235. Manosevitz, Martin, & Lanyon, Richard 
1. (Rutgers U.) Fear Survey Schedule: A normative 
study. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 699-703. 
—Тһе results for 49 college females show their scores to 
be higher on the Fear Survey Schedule than for college 
males (n — 64); this sex difference is a general one over 
a variety of fears. Many of the strongest reported fears 
for both sexes have to do with social or interpersonal 
situations. The frequently reported items are listed as a 
guide for behavior therapy researchers to common fears 
or phobias in a college population.—Journal abstract. 

4236. Mosher, Donald L. (Ohio State U.) The 
development and multitrait-multimethod matrix analysis 
of three measures of three aspects of guilt. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 25-29.—Forced- 
choice and true-false guilt scales which controlled for 
social desirability were developed from a sentence- 
completion measure of guilt for 3 subcategories of guilt: 
Sex Guilt, Hostile Guilt, and Morality-Conscience 
Guilt. The 3 methods of measuring the 3 aspects of guilt 
were examined іп a multitrait-multimethod matrix 
based on 95 male Ss. The matrix provided promising 
evidence of convergent and discriminant validity of the 
3 guilt subcategories as measured by the forced-choice 
and true-false methods. Further evidence of discrim- 
inant validity was provided by including anxiety and 
social desirability scores as measured by 2 methods in 
the matrix.—Journal abstract. 

4237. Riley, J. E., & Armlin, N. J. (Florida State 
U.) The Dogmatism Scale and flexibility in maze 
performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
914.—Consistency-Flexibility (C-F) scores on the 
Porteus Mazes and scores on the Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale were compared for 29 counselor trainees. There 
Was no consistent relationship between dogmatism and 
single C-F scores. Changes in the C-F scores over 1 
mo., however, were related to dogmatism. Dogmatic 
thinking was accompanied by rigidity on a perceptual 
motor task.— Author abstract. 

4238. Sawyer, Jack. The Altruism Scale: А measure 
of co-operative, individualistic, and competitive inter- 
Personal orientation. American Journal of Sociology, 
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1966, 71(4), 407-416.—A scale is described which can 
“assess, with moderate validity and reliability, a con- 
tinuum, ranging from cooperation through individual- 
ism to competition, that defines a central orientation of 
a person toward the rewards he and another experience 
in interaction.” —K. Buffon. 

4239. Schill, Т. (Southern Illinois U.) The effects of 
MMPI social introversion on WAIS PA performance. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 72-74.—The 
MMPI Si and L scales were administered to 86 
undergraduate male and female Ss. From Ss’ self- 
descriptions on these scales, 18 social introverts and 18 
social extroverts were selected. They were then admin- 
istered the WAIS Picture Arrangement (PA) and 
Vocabulary subtests, to see if the former group would 
show more impairment than the latter on the PA. 
Introverted Ss showed significantly more impairment on 
the PA subtest and spent less time on the arrangement 
of the later and more difficult items.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

4240. Sherwood, John J. (Purdue U.) Authoritarian- 
ism and moral realism. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(1), 17-21.—1 wk. after President Kennedy's 
death a 47-item questionnaire was sent to 60 past and 
present adult officers of highly authoritarian organiza- 
tions and to 65 undergraduate Ss who were considered 
low in authoritarianism. The adult sample scored 
significantly higher on the F (authoritarian) scale items 
and showed more agreement with affixing blame and 
meting out punishment than the low authoritarian 
students. A 2nd part of the study, concerning authori- 
tarianism and punishment, revealed a relationship 
between high F scores and punishment, indicating 
validation evidence for the F scale. Results were also 
related to the morality of constraint of Piaget.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. Ы 

4241. Shimkunas, A. M., & Rychlak, J. Е. (St. Louis 
U.) Assessment of personality by word association to 
homonyms. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 
53-56.—To validate personality variables as measured 
by homonyms against peer evaluations and other 
external criterion measures, 31 male and 32 female high 
school seniors were administered a Homonym Associa- 
tion Test (HAT), a Guess Who Test, and the EPPS. 
Reliability of the HAT was rated as weak. Dominant 
males were aggressive, autonomous, and leaders, 
submissive males were succorant and abasive, and 
sociable males were affiliative and exhibitionistic. 
Female school leaders were more sociable and some- 
what aggressive. Females were significantly more sub- 
missive than males.—E. J. Kronenberger. N 

4242. Strauss, Paul S., & Fiore, Michael V. Machia- 
vellianism and industrial behavior. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 825-826.—A scale measuring Machiavel- 
lianism and Social Desirability was administered to 28 
Engineering Supervisors working for the government 
and 30 working in industry in order to Si ois their 
responses and to relate their scores to those of previous 
standardization samples. There were по significant 
differences between Government and Industrial groups 
in either Machiavellianism or Social Desirability and no 
apparent differences between the total sample mean or 
median and those of previous college student samples. 
Implications of these findings are discussed in terms of 
needs for future research.—Journal abstract. S 

4243. Warshaw, L., & Bailey, M. A. The stimulus 
values of line drawings of human facial pictures. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 56-60.—The 
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Warshaw Character Evaluation Test was administered 
to 50 male patients. Each S assigned an affective 
response to each photograph in terms of like, dislike, or 
indifferent, and also assigned 1 character trait from a 
trait list to each picture. Factor analysis of the resulting 
correlation matrix yielded 9 picture factor groups large 
enough for rotation. "The stimulus equivalence of 
pictures and the ability to establish the identity of 
picture factor groups in terms of bipolar trait, specific 
trait and associated affect were established."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

4244. Wynne, Ronald D., & Schaffzin, Barbara. (Job 
Corp, OEO, Washington, D.C.) A technique for the 
analysis of affect in early memories. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 933-934.—A technique for 
analyzing affect in early memories, based on Plutchik's 
theory of emotion, is outlined. Scores are reliable and 
show suggestive correlations with standard personality 
and cognitive measures. Current projects are discussed, 
and suggestions for applications offered. A scoring 
manual is available.—Journal abstract. 


Inventories 


4245. Bienen, Sanford M., & Magoon, Thomas 
M. (Maryland Dept. Mental Hygiene) ACL adjectives 
associated with differential status on CPI scales. Person- 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(3), 286-291. 
— Counselors judged the characteristics of 220 male 
students, seeking college admission, in order to deter- 
mine which adjectives would significantly differentiate 
between students scoring high and low on the 18 scales 
of the CPI. Clusters of significant adjectives are 
presented and their differences from expected patterns 
are discussed. Information is also provided on the 
intra-rater reliability of the Adjective Check List.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

4246. Blackburn, R. Denial-admission tendencies and 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 241-243. 
—Scores of 47 neurotic patients on a repression- 
sensitization scale, used as a measure of denial- 
admission, were compared with their scores on the N 
and E scales of the MPI to test the hypothesis that the 
MPI scales are biased against those who tend to admit 
deviant personality features. Results support the 
hypothesis, suggesting that the N scale can have little 
value as a screening instrument.—Journal abstract. 

4247. Collins, L. G., & Stone, L. A. (Mental Health 
Res. Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Family structure and 

ain reactivity. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
Do». 33.—Responses of 72 psychiatric patients on 9 
MMPI items, having complaints of pain as their 
content, were compared to birth order and family size. 
No significant differences were noted. 62 army enlisted 
Ss were subjected to 3 pain sensitivity tests; results. 
compared to birth order and number of siblings 
revealed no significant differences.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4248. Finney, Joseph C. (U. Kentucky) Develop- 
ment of a new set of MMPI scales. Psychological 
Reports, 1965, 17(3), 707-713.—By item analysis from 
clinical judgments, 45 new MMPI scales were derived to 
measure personality processes thought to be basic and 
clinically important, such as drives or urges, defense 
mechanisms, and patterns of personal interaction. 
—Journal abstract. ЭВ 
4249. Finney, Joseph С. (U. Kentucky) Effects of- 
response sets on new and old MMPI scales. Psychol 
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Reports, 1965, 17(3), 907-915.—The effects of 7 
response sets were tested on the new Scales as well ason 
the standard MMPI scales, with and without K 
correction. Among the standard MMPI scales, the 
K-corrected scales were only slightly better than the 
same scales without correction in withstanding distor- 
tion by response sets. On the whole, the 45 new scales 
were better than the standard MMPI scales in with- 
standing distortion by response sets by the criteria used. 
The problem is still far from solved, however, in regard 
to 2. response sets: "social undesirability" or “faking 
bad" and "set to give uncommon answers.” The 
newly-derived scales were so designed that random 
error in answering does not tend to resemble genuinely 
sick profiles.—Journal abstract. 

4250. Henrichs, T. F. (U. Missouri Sch. Med.) A 
note on the extension of MMPI configural rules. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 51-52.—Objective 
configural rules for discriminating among MMPI pro- 
files were applied to female patients. The Pd hit-rate 
was the lowest of all the subgroups. Difficulty in 
discriminating effectively between psychotic and char- 
acter and behavior disorders was noted. In general, 
results indicated that the system discriminated at a 
statistically significant level between the 4 diagnostic 
classifications used. However, further improvement was 
suggested before routine clinical use would be accept- 
able.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4251. Linden, James D., Stone, Shelley C., & 
Shertzer, Bruce. (Purdue U.) Development and evalua- 
tion of an inventory for rating counseling. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(3), 267-276.—A 68-item 
inventory, designed to produce a brief but reliable and 
valid scale for client use, was studied for item social 
favorability and then factor analyzed. All 3 factor scales 
identified and the Inventory total score demonstrated 
significant test-retest stability, and discriminative 
and/or congruent validity for a selected provisional 
criterion.—R, J. Baldauf. 

4252. Rafi, Abi A. The Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory: A cross-cultural study. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 266-268.—The MPI was 
given to 160 Lebanese normal young adult males in a 
translated (Arabic) form. 4 other tests measuring 
intellectual ability were also given. Results revealed 
strong similarity between this experimental group and 
Eysenck’s original standardization group. Cultural 
factors failed to impose any noticeable influence and 
results confirmed the unrelatedness of the N and E 
scales to each other, as well as the independence of the 
MPI from cognitive functioning. These 2 aspects add 
further support to the MPI as a reliable research 
tool.—Journal abstract. 

4253. Rodgers, Dayid A. (Scripps Clinic & Res. 
Found., La Jolla, Calif.) Estimation of MMPI profiles 
тол pi data. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 

4254. Tuckman, Bruce W. (Rutgers State U.) Inte- 
grative complexity and attitudinal orientation. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 838.—The model of 
personality structure posited by Harvey, Hunt, and 
Schroder includes 4 nodal systems falling along a 
dimension of increasing integrative complexity. 272 
Naval enlisted men were given an objective measure of 
the systems (the ITI) along with the F-Scale, Mach 
Scale, and an affiliation measure. As predicted, System I 
persons were most authoritarian and least Machi- 
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avellian; IIs, most Machiavellian and least affiliative; 
IVs, least authoritarian.—Author abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


4255, Cotte, Simone. Etude sur une nouvelle response 
rare dans le test de Rorschach. [Study of a new rare 
response to the Rorschach.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 
1965, 8(2-4), 157-163.— The projective significance of 
the i response to the Rorschach Test is discussed. 4000 
Rorschach protocols of children and adolescents were 
searched for those containing at least 1 i response; 47 
protocols (23 male and 24 female, ages 6-15) were 
found. Cognitive, social, familial, and other character- 
istics of the sample are described. Mean percentage of 
responses to each of the scoring codes is listed and 
discussed.—J. C. Moore. 

4256. Eisman, Howard D. (Boston U., Graduate 
Sch.) Inhibition and the human movement response in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2865-2866. 

4257. Handler, Leonard, & Reyher, Joseph. (U. 
Tennessee) Relationship between GSR and anxiety 
indexes in projective drawings. Journal! of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 60-67.—96 male college 
students drew a man, a woman, and an automobile 
while continuous GSRs were obtained. A significant 
difference was found in the degree of anxiety fos the 3 
drawings. The auto yielded the lowest level of anxiety, 
and the woman drawing the highest level of anxiety. 
Adaptation differences were found for 7 of the graphic 
anxiety indexes. For the man drawing, secondary sexual 
body parts yielded the most anxiety, followed by the 
sexual body area. The sequence was the opposite for the 
woman drawing. Low but significant correlations were 
found between 10 of the 23 possible graphic indexes and 
either GSR frequency or conductance.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4258. Loper, Rodney G. (U. Minnesota) The in- 
fluence of prior verbal reinforcement on inkblot test 
content. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2870-2871. 

4259. Murstein, Bernard I. (Ed.) Handbook of 
projective techniques. NYC: Basic Books, 1965. xxiv, 
934 p. $12.50. 

4260. Porot, M. Le dessin de la famille. [Draw- 
a-family test.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 
15(3), 179-192.—Detailed review of Porot's 15-yr 
interest. in developing the "draw-a-family" test. A 
child's crayon drawings of his family constituted a 
projective test. Objective criteria include: number of 
persons, order in which drawn, rapport with the 
authority-figure, and dynamism of the drawing. Sibling 
rivalry, oedipal conflicts, and the cause of neurotic 
symptoms are quickly revealed.—K. J. Hartman. 

4261. Porta, Virginia, & Zangheri, Narciso. Il 
Blacky Picture test di G. S. Blum: Un test proiettivo di 
intonazione psicoanalitica. [The Blacky picture test of С. 
S. Blum: A projective test of psychoanalytic orienta- 
tion.] Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1965, 26(4-5), 426-440.—Critical evaluation of Blum’s 
Blacky picture test from the viewpoint of sexual, 
pathological, and cultural Italian-American differences. 
—L. L'Abate. 

h 4262. Quatresooz, J. Mise a l'epreuve de quelques 
ypotheses interpretatives du Rorschach. [Presenting 
proof of some hypotheses interpreted by the Ror- 
Schach.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(3),” 
193-208.—The conventional Rorschach test, with 
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special protocols, was administered to 107 male stu- 
dents, ages 19-23, at the Belgian Royal Military School. 
Each S was classified into 1 of 3 general personality 
types. Rorschach responses of the manifestly impulsive 
and unstable group were statistically significantly differ- 
ent from the other 2 groups.—K. J. Hartman. 

4263. Reiter, Henry H. (C.W. Post Coll.) Relation 
of fantasized achievement to certain speech patterns. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 750.—The 
present study was concerned with the relationship 
between fantasized achievement (n Ach), as measured 
by the Iowa Picture Interpretation Test, a multiple- 
choice variation of the TAT, and patterns of speech 
performance (errors) of 76 college students. Rank-order 
correlation coefficients were -.69 for n Ach/speech 
errors and —.50 for n Agg and speech errors. The results 
indicated that Ss with higher n Ach scores were more 
fluent in speech than were low n Ach Ss.—Author 
abstract. 

4264. Stark, Stanley. (Michigan State U.) Toward a 
psychology of knowledge: Hypotheses regarding Ror- 
Schach movement and creativity. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(3), 839-859.—A speculative analysis of 
cognitive constraint. Drawing upon the Rorschach 
movement and creativity literatures, and literatures 
outside psychology, it hypothesizes differential sus- 
ceptibility to competing *Weltanschauungen" within 
specific disciplines (including psychology and sociol- 
ogy). (88 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4265. Veroff, Joseph; Feld, Sheila, & Crockett, 


Harry. (U. Michigan) Explorations into the effects of 
picture cues on thematic apperceptive expression of 
achievement motivation. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 171-181.—Achievement motive 
scores were obtained for both male Ss from varying 
social and occupational backgrounds and female Ss 
who were either full-time jobholders or housewives. 
Dissimilarity between occupational status and the 
occupational setting of the pictures used to elicit stories 
was found to yield the most valid achievement imagery 
scores for male Ss; a similar pattern evolved for female 
Ss, although to a lesser degree. Pictures of familiar 
settings yielded less valid indices. Validity of results was 
tested successfully by prediction to 1 external criterion. 
In explanation, it is suggested that familiar situations 
may arouse defensive distortion as well as engage 
complex habitual responses that have lost their indi- 
vidual affective significance.—Journal abstract. 

4266. Wilcox, R. M., & Krasnoff, А. С. (УА Hosp., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Social desirability and multiple choice 
Rorschach responses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(1), 61-65.—The Harrower Multiple Choice 
Rorschach test was given to 150 undergraduate Ss 
divided into 3 experimental groups on which social 
desirability (SD) scores were obtained from the list of 
responses. An inverse relationship existed between the 
SD variable and the Harrower psychopathology key. 
No relationship existed between SD and frequency of 
endorsement of Rorschach items. The lack of dis- 
criminative power of the Harrower psychopathology 
key was noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4267. Wildman, К. W. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 
Ga.) Methodological observations on an incomplete 
replication of paranoid indicants in human figure draw- 
ings. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 874. 
—Coyle attempted replication of earlier work involving 
presence of knee and arm joints on human figure 
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drawings as indicating presence of paranoid trends. 
Coyle obtained significant differences for females but 
not males, It was speculated that failure to replicate was 
due to unreliability of psychiatric diagnoses in terms of 
meaningful and homogenous symptomatology. Rating 
paranoid behavior, as done in the original study, 
appears to be a more valid procedure than employing 
psychiatric diagnoses.—Author abstract. 


Response Set 


4268. Crowder, Patricia A. (U. Washington) An 
empirical investigation of a behavioral correlate for the 
social desirability response set. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2876-2877. 


PHYSICAL CORRELATES 


4269. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) The body image as a source of selective 
cognitive sets. Journal of Personality, 1965, 33(4), 
536-552.—Reports a series. of studies which demon- 
strate that body experiences intrude into cognitive 
processes. The work described assumes there are forms 
of body experience which serve as persistent signals to 
orient the individual to reception or rejection of classes 
of information, The studies deal with the relationship 
between body image parameters and 2 types of cogni- 
tive response: (1) learning and retention, and (2) word 
production. The major import of the data is seen as 
lending support to a model in which the body image is 
conceptualized as a series of peripheral landmarks from 
which emanate sensations that can reinforce or inhibit 
central cognitive processes. As a special contribution it 
offers, with some empirical support, a way of conceiving 
the manner in Sat the individual may maintain an 
organized system (schema) of ripheral cues which 
function as sets or selective modifiers of response.—D. 
G. Appley. 

4270. Jones, Mary С. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Psychological correlates of somatic development. 
Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 899-911.—This longi- 
tudinal study, using urban, middle-class, Western Ss, 
relates rate of physical maturing to psychological 
variables using a number of somatic criteria and 
personality measures. The boy who is accelerated in 
physical development is socially advantaged in the peer 
culture. In adulthood the same success pattern con- 
tinues and may result in conventional cognitive patterns 
and attitudes. The boy whose pubescence came late is 
active and exploring, with evidence of compensatory 
adaptations. In adulthood he is insightful, independent, 
and impulsive. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4271. von Zerssen, Detlev. (Heidelberg, Vossstr. 4, 
Germany) Eine biometrische Überprüfung der Theorien 
von Sheldon über Zusammenhünge zwischen Körperbau 
und Temperament. [A biometric test of Sheldon's 
theories on relationships between physique and 
temperament.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(3), 521-548.—Anthropo- 
metric measurements collected from 123 young men 
were correlated with Child's questionnaires of tempera- 
ment and other psychometric tests. A total of 92 
variables were correlated and factor analyzed. 2 inde- 
pendent morphological dimensions could be distin- 
guished as endomorphic and mesomorphic but only ! 
dimension of temperament resembled extraversion- 
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introversion. Temperament dimension correlated sig- 
nificantly with mesomorphic component, but not highly 
enough to allow diagnosis of temperament merely by 
somatotyping.—W. J. Koppitz. 


| CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4272. Adlestein, Joseph. Legal responsibility of 
institutionalized patients. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1966, 5(2), 49-53. 

4273. Bland, John Н. (U. Vermont, Coll. Med.) š Ep- 
idemiologic studies in rheumatic disease. American 
Journal of. Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(6), 335-338. 
—A review of the epidemiology, noting that genetically 
determined forces and environmental factors appear to 
share equally as causes of most rheumatic diseases.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

4274. Boyce, R. M., & Barnes, D. S. (U. Western 
Ontario, Canada) Psychiatric problems of university 
students. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1966, 11(1), 49-56.—Student patients were investigated 
by use of the questionnaire method and clinical 
Observation. Questionnaire results revealed that pa- 
tients, significantly more often than controls, had 
attended more than 1 university; had no extra-curricular 
activity; had not fulfilled their father’s wishes in regard 
to course; smoked more than 20 cigarettes a day; were 
not abstinent; had chronic or recurring illness; had 
changed courses; lived in a room or apartment; were 
either the Ist or last child; slept 6 hr. or less; had 
changed in weight by 10 Ib. in the preceding 3 mo.; and 
had no faith preference or affiliation. Depression was 
most commonly encountered. A relatively high number 
of students in English and post-graduate studies were 
seen.—Journal summary. 

4275. Cohen, Wilbur J. (HEW, Washington, D.C.) 
An outline of social security provisions for psychiatric 
illness, Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(11), 301-304.—L. 


Gurel. 

4276. Enke, Helmut, et al. Die Psychotherapie in den 
einzelnen medizinischen Fachgebieten IV. [Psychotherapy 
in separate medical departments: IV.] Praxis der Psy- 
chotherapie, 1965, 10(1), 7-34.—5 related papers are 
presented under the following subtopics: the relation- 
Ships between р (тошеру and internal medicine; the 
application of psychotherapy in internal medicine; 
environmental injuries — the psychotherapeutic con- 
cerns of child psychiatry; psychotherapy and psychiatry; 
and colloquium.—E. E. Johnson. 

4277. Evans, Ray B., Stern, Elizabeth, & Marmor- 
ston, Jessie. (Loma Linda U. Sch. Med.) Psycho- 
logical-hormonal relationships in men with cancer. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 715-721.—Explores 
relationships between 3 urinary hormone. metabolites 
and 7 aspects of personality as measured by a self- 
rating, 60-word adjective checklist. There were 130 male 
Ss, 56 with lung or prostate cancer, 38 with emphysema 
ог benign prostate hyperplasia, and 36 well individuals. 
Of 21 rank coefficients computed for the total group, 5 
-reached the .05 level of significance; among cancer Ss, 2 
of 21 coefficients were significant; and among noncancer 
Ss, 9 of the 21 were significant. There was no consistent 
pattern in the results for Ss with cancer. Among the 
noncancer Ss, stressful feelings tended to be positively 
associated, and nonstressful feelings negatively .asso- 
Eos with the hormone metabolite levels.—Journal 
abstract. 
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4278. Guiora, Alexander Z. (U. Michigan) On 
clinical diagnosis and prediction. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 779-784.— This paper distinguishes among 
3 different modes of comprehending through which 
diagnostic and predictive clinical judgments are 
reached. A brief discussion and definition of each of 
these modes, that is, inference, empathy, and intuition, 
are offered in order to indicate that differentiation is 
possible. It is felt that continued exploration of these 
processes promises to provide more fruitful under- 
standing of what is now often accepted merely as 
inexplicable and “uncanny” clinical judgment.—Journal 
abstract. 

4279. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, 
Canada) Psychopathy and choice of immediate versus 
delayed punishment. Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 
1966, 71(1), 25-29.— This study tested the hypothesis 
that psychopathic Ss would show less preference for 
immediate shock than would nonpsychopathic Ss. 12 
psychopathic and 12 nonpsychopathic criminals and 19 
noncriminals were presented with 6 trials in which they 
were required to choose between an immediate shock 
and 1 delayed 10 sec. The results confirmed the 
hypothesis (p < .001). The psychopaths chose imme- 
diate shock 55.5% of the time while the nonpsychopaths 
chose it 82.39; of the time. The preference for im- 
mediate shock increased over trials for the non- 
psychopathic Ss but not for the psychopathic ones. The 
results were interpreted in terms of a conditioned fear 
hypothesis. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4280. Jewell, Donald S. Clinic needs and the open 
group. Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 
365-368.— The open group concept is discussed relative 
to the clinic benefits derived, as well as benefits to the 
patients, citing such factors as economy of pSychiatric 
time, evaluating patient motivational factors, and, in 
this particular instance, understanding a patient popula- 
tion which had heretofore been deemed unsuitable for 
outpatient psychotherapy.—Journal abstract. 

4281. Krízek, J. Prehistorické i pozdejsí trepanace 
lebek na Ceskoslovenském uzemí a jejich vztah k 
psychyatrii. [Prehistoric and later trepanations of the 
skull on Czechoslovak territory and their relation to 
psychiatry.] Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(5), 
331-338.—An appraisal of 33, mostly prehistoric, 
trepanations of the skull which were found primarily in 
northwestern Bohemia since 1876. The skulls probably 
originated in the eneolitic period of the “string pottery” 
culture, 2500-2000 yr. BC; some finds belong to the late 
bronze age and others to the 10th and 11th centuries. 
Trepanated skulls were up to 80%, healed, testifying to 
the patient's survival after trepanation. Some skulls 
have signs of 3 operations. It is suggested that trepana- 
tions were performed in cases of epilepsy, melancholy, 
delusions, and hallucinations.—H. Brumi. 

4282. Medvecký, J., & Szuttorová, K. Psychické 
peruchy po tyreoidektomii. [Mental disturbances fol- 
lowing thyreoidectomy.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
1965, 61(4), 240-247.—Follow-up of 22 female thy- 
teoidectomized patients who demonstrated psycho- 
pathological symptoms revealed: (1) possible disturb- 
ance of the equilibrium in the cortico-diencephalo- 
hypophyseal area, (2) depressive and anxiety syn- 
dromes, (3) contraindication of the operation if 
thyreotoxicosis with psychotic symptoms was found, 
and (4) precipitation of arterosclerotic process with 
subsequent psychotic changes. Ontogenically older 
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subcortical parts of the CNS react more sensitively to 
hormonal changes and thus emotionality is distinctly 
changed in the early phases of the disease, whereas 
younger cortical functions (intellect and memory) are 
initially intact.—H. Bruml. 

4283. Meier, M. J., & French, L. A. (U. Minnesota 
Med. Sch.) Longitudinal assessment of intellectual func- 
tioning following unilateral temporal lobectomy. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 22-27.—22 left and 
34 right temporal lobectomy patients were given pre- 
and post-operative testing on the Wechsler-Bellevue II, 
Porteus Maze and Memory-For-Designs Test. Neither 
group showed a significant change on the Porteus or 
Memory tests, indicating that planning, foresight 
ability, and gross immediate visual intention function- 
ing did not measurably decline. Visuospatial dys- 
function in the right temporal group was noted on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue with a consistent reduction on the 
Picture Arrangement subtest. An increase in right 
hemisphere dysfunction was apparent.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

4284. Niederland, William G. (State U. New York, 
Brooklyn) Clinical, social, and rehabilitation problems 
in concentration camp survivors. Journal of Jewish 
Communal Service, 1965, 42(2), 186-191.—A discussion 
of psychiatric disturbances.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4285. Pogády, J., & Hudáková, G. Chloridy v 
mozgomiechovom moku pri psychiatrických chorobách. 
[Chlorides in cerebrospinal fluid in psychiatric diseases.] 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(3), 156-163.—In 
2098 cases (928 mentally ill and 1170 with inflammatory 
diseases of the brain), values of chlorides were sig- 
nificantly- lower in different forms of meningoencepha- 
litis than in meningitis tuberculosa. Neurotic depressive 
reactions. and epilepsy showed lower chloride values 
than did psychopathies. Hysterical reactions, endoge- 
nous psychosis, oligophrenias, and alcoholism showed 
somewhat lower value of chlorides. No relation between 
the chloride values and total proteins in mental diseases 
could be demonstrated.—H. Bruml. " b 

4286. Popescu-Sibiu, I. Cercetările medico-psiho- 
logice privind psihopatologia expresiei. [Medico-psy- 
chological investigations concerning the psychopathol- 
ogy of expression.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirur- 
gia, 1965, 10(6), 515-522. 

4287. Pruyser, Paul W. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kan.) Religion and psychiatry: А polygon of 
relationships. JAMA, 1966, 195(3), 197-202. ү 

4288. Rieff, Philip. The triumph of the therapeutic: 
Uses of faith after Freud. NYC: Harper & Row, 1966. x, 
274 p. $5.95. ri 1 

4289. Rolo, Charles. (Ed.) Psychiatry in American 
life. NYC: Dell, 1966. viii, 245 p. $1.95(paper). Ў 

4290. Rome, Howard Р. Psychiatry and changing 
social values. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(11), 295-300. 
— Address of the President, American Psychiatric 
Association, to the 17th Mental Hospital Institute, 
September 29, 1965, San Francisco, California.—L. 
Gurel. 

4291. Rutter, M. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Classification and categorization in child psychi- 
atry. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 
6(2), 71-83.—Research findings on symptom clusters, 
response to treatment, long-term prognosis, etiology, 
epidemiology, age and sex trends, and severity and 
duration of disorders are reviewed as variables that 
differentiate between various psychiatric disturbances. 
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An outline of a possible classification is offered.—J. M. 
Reisman. 

4292. Satz, Paul. (U. Florida) Specific and non- 
specific effects of brain lesions in man. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 65-70.—An attempt 
to demonstrate the coexistence of specific and nonspe- 
cific effects consequent to the same brain lesions in 
human Ss. Results indicated that these effects vary, in 
part, as a function of the tests employed. For example, 
scores on the Verbal and Performance Scales of the 
WAIS were shown to be related to specific cerebral 
areas. When an additional, although more complex, 
“nonverbal” instrument was employed the results were 
found to be unrelated to area of lateralization. It was 
concluded that before attempts to localize “where” 
effects are involved, one should first proceed to a careful 
analysis of “what” abilities are measured by the 
particular tests employed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4293. Stone, Alan A., & Stone, Sue S. (Eds.) 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) The abnormal personality 
through literature. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. xvii, 423 p. $4.50(paper). 


PSYCHÓTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


4294. Amble, Bruce R., & Moore, Raymond. (Des 
Moine Child Guidance Cent., Ia.) The influence of a set 
on the evaluation of psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 50-56.—3 studies were 
conducted with a clinic staff to assess rater set on the 
evaluation of psychotherapy. Findings indicated that 
among raters who had not actually treated the patient 
there was no significant set to evaluate the patient as 
healthier after treatment. Increased variability of rater 
judgment was associated with limited training and 
experience.—Journal abstract. 

4295, Bjerre, Рош. Die Lehrbarkeit der Seelen- 
heilkunst. [The teaching of psychotherapy.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(5), 193-201.—The question is 
raised as to whether the art of healing is such a personal 
affair that it never can become adapted to academic 
training.—E. E. Johnson. 

4296. Brecht, James A. Existentialism and psy- 
chiatry: Principles of existential analysis. Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(2), 12-20.—Existential 
psychiatry emphasizes individual uniqueness and 
attempts to understand the individual's own way of 
existing in the world, studying the facets of the human 
being which are important to his future life. These 
include such concepts as choice, will, decision, and 
commitment. It considers therapy à dynamic relation- 
ship between 2 people in which the therapist is able to 
offer part of himself for the benefit of the other 
person. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4297. Buxbaum, Robert E. Initial thoughts on ethical 
issues within the psychotherapeutic relationship. Pastoral 
Counselor, 1965, 3(2), 11-14.—C. E. Kew. 

4298. Gottschalk, Louis A., & Auerbach, Arthur 
H. Methods of research in psychotherapy. NYC: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. xviii, 654 p. $9.75. 

4299. Greenspoon, Joel. (Arizona State U.) Learn- 
ing theory contributions to psychotherapy. Psychother- 
apy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 145-146. 
— Learning theory has contributed to psychotherapy by: 
(1) emphasizing behavior; (2) developing experimental 
methodologies, i-e., specifiable operations capable of 
producing consistent and reproducible results; (3) 
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emphasizing control; and (4) emphasizing environ- 
mental variables.—M. D. Franzoni. N 5 

4300. Jacobson, Gerald F. (U. Southern California) 
Crisis theory and treatment strategy: Some sociocultural 
and psychodynamic considerations. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 209-218.—General con- 
siderations pertinent to outpatient psychiatric treatment 
of socioeconomically underprivileged patients are 
discussed within the framework of "crisis" as a concep- 
tual model. Therapeutic aim is to restore the patient to 
the functional level existing prior to the crisis period, or 
to reach this level as a Ist step in longer treatment. 
Methods specific to crisis therapy focus on "ready 
access, brief treatment and limitation in the breadth and 
depth of exploration."—N. Н. Pronko. 

4301. Kiesler, Donald J. (U. lowa) Some myths of 
psychotherapy research and the search for a paradigm. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(2),.110-136.—3 myths 
prevalent in psychotherapy research are considered and 
refuted. These include the uniformity assumptions, 
оо remission of psychoneurosis, and the belief 
that present theoretical formulations provide adequate 
paradigms. Several other confusions are listed and 
clarified including the process-outcome distinction, the 
classification problem, and the expectation of the 
definitive study in therapy research. Finally, an attempt 
is made to delineate the minimal requirements of any 
psychotherapy research paradigm by incorporating 
present empirical evidence as well as by specifying 
common sources of confounding vis-a-vis the therapy 
interaction. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4302. Knoblochová, Jiřina, & Knobloch, Ferdinand. 
(Charles U. Prague, Czechoslovakia) Family psycho- 
therapy. WHO Public Health Papers, 1965, No. 28, 
64-89.—Discusses family psychotherapy in terms of 
technique and its role in general psychotherapy and in 
society. 

4303. Lohmann, Reinhard. Bilder der Angst. [Pic- 
tures of anxiety.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(2), 
49-60.—8 pictures are used to show that anxiety 
potentially is not only a destructive force, but also an 
effective creative agent.—E. E. Johnson. 

4304. Margoshes, Adam, & Litt, Sheldon. (Adelphi 
U.) Cognitive dissonance and self-confidence level. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 801-802.—Hall and 
Closson studied psychoanalytic judgments, which 
егей a situation roughly similar to one described 

y Myers (see 38:5): in both studies, contrary results 
would be predicted by reinforcement and cognitive 
dissonance views. Myers found that most psychologists 
preferred the reinforcement prediction, which was 
validated by the results. We found that most psychol- 
ogists preferred the reinforcement prediction for the 
Hall and Closson data as well but results validated 
cognitive dissonance.—Journal abstract. x 

4305. Peltz, Hans D. (Leinpfad 73, Hamburg, 
Germany) Erfahrungen über eine fiinfjahrige kinder- 
psychotherapeutische Tätigkeit in einem Heim. [Experi- 
ences gathered in a childrens-home during 5 yr. of 
psychotherapeutic treatment.] Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(7), 245-259. 

4306. Riess, Bernard F., & Brandt, Lewis W. What 
happens to applicants for psychotherapy? Community 
ener дош Journal, 1965, 1(2), 175-180.—А follow- 
up о consecutive applicants for psychother: 
showed that 51.8% entered, 37.2% шг before 
treatment and 11% were rejected by the clinic. Of the 
withdrawers, 37.7% reported having entered, and 
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another 9.2% having applied for treatment elsewhere as 
compared to 8% and 0% respectively for dropouts 
during the Ist 6 individual sessions. This difference was 
found to be significant beyond the .01 level. A very 
significant difference was found between terminators 
before the 8th and after the 17th session in terms of 
frequency of sessions. Possible relations between drop- 
out and frequency of visits are discussed.—Z. W. 
Brandt. 

4307. Roemer, Hans; Hellman, Rudolf; Müller, 
Helmuth, & Stolze, Helmuth. Die psychotherapie in den 
einzelnen medizinischen Fachgebieten III. [Psychother- 
ару in separate medical departments: 111.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1964, 9(6), 241-265.—4 related papers 
are presented under the following subtopics; psycho- 
therapy in gynecology; psychological method in obstet- 
tics; psychotherapy with children; and colloquium.—£. 
E. Johnson. 

4308. Rychlak, Joseph F. (St. Louis U.) The motives 
to psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1965, 2(4), 151-157.— Discusses the scholarly, 
ethical, and curative motives, and clarifies them through 
the use of theories of Freud, Rogers, and Wolpe. 

4309. Scarizza, Spartaco. (Ed.) Proceedings of the 
First International Congress of Direct Psychoanalysis: 
11-12 September 1964 in Rome, Italy. Doylestown, Pa.: 
Doylestown Found., 1965. 76 p. 

4310. Schilling, Anton; Bodenheimer, A. R., Borelli, 
Siegfried, & Wiesenhütter, E. Die Psychotherapie in den 
einzelnen medizinischen Fachgebieten II. [Psychotherapy 
in separate medical departments: II.] Praxis der Psycho- 
therapie, 1964, 9(5), 201-207.—4 related papers are 
presented under the following subtopics: the application 
of psychotherapy in hearing, voice, and speech thera- 

ies; some principles of psychotherapeutic compre- 
ension and treatment of diseases of the eye; the 
application of psychotherapy in dermatology; and 
colloquium.—E. E. Johnson. 

4311. Shannon, Phillip D., & Snortum, John R. 
(Brooke Army Med. Cent., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) An 
activity group's role in intensive psychotherapy. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1965, 19(6), 344-347. 
—The occupational therapist is able to make an 
important contribution to a hospital program of inten- 
ave pesi ed of the group therapeutic situa- 
ion inherent in much occupational th activity. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. i Bs 

4312. Szilárd, János, & Wagner, Adám. (Medical U. 
Szeged, Hungary) A kürnyezeti hatások szerepe a 
szexuális élet kvalitativ zavarainal. [The role of environ- 
mental influences in qualitative disturbances of sexual 
life.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1965, 22(1-2), 93- 
100.—Warns against the overemphasis of heredity as 
the etiological factor in sexual aberration. Based on case 

istories, the role of environment is emphasized. In 
Some cases environmental manipulation brought about 
Symptom removal without direct therapeutic inter- 
vention.—E. Friedman. 

4313. Truax, Charles B. (U. Arkansas) Reinforce- 
ment and nonreinforcement in Rogerian psychotherapy. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 1-9. 
—Excerpts from tape recordings of a single, long-term, 
successful therapy case handled by Rogers were ana- 
lyzed to evaluate the adequacy of the client-centered 
view that empathy, warmth, and directiveness are 
offered throughout therapy in a manner not contingent 
upon the patient's behavior. Findings indicate that the 
therapists respond in a significantly differential way to 5 
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of the 9 patient behavior classes studied. Concomi- 
tantly, significant increases in the emission rates of 4 of 
the 5 behavior classes were noted throughout therapy. 
Findings thus indicated significant reinforcement effects 
in the client-centered therapy. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4314. Twerski, Abraham J. Psychotherapy and 
religion. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(1), 
31-34,—Distinguishes between the soul, a transcend- 
ental concept wholly within the domain of the theolo- 
gian, and "the psychic apparatus, which is a psycho- 
logical concept involving the individual's intellect and 
affects, and which can be studied both clinically and 
experimentally." Discusses and refutes several common 
religion-oriented objections to psychotherapy.—C. E. 
Fleischer. 

4315. Veterans Administration Hospital. (Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.) Attitude therapy and the team approach. 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(11), 307-320.—5 general 
attitudes—kind firmness, active friendliness, passive 
friendliness, matter of factness, and no demand—were 
employed in staff approach to psychiatric patients. An 
illustrative pilot study indicates the superiority of a 
regimen based on kind firmness in treatment of de- 
pressed patients over a more conventional program. 
—L. Gurel. 

4316. White, Alice M., Fichtenbaum, Leonard, & 
Dollard, John. (Yale U.) А content measure of changes 
attributable to psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 41-49.—Comparison of 
scored content of Ist / with terminal of 13 recorded 
psychotherapy sessions established significant differ- 
ences between amounts of S's sentence units relating to 
sex and evaluation of self. These content changes 
persisted in a follow-up interview, were classified as 
adaptive and were in the therapist's objectively deter- 
mined goal areas. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Therapeutic Process 


4317, Feldman, M. P. (Crumpsall Hosp., Man- 
chester, England) Aversion therapy for sexual devia- 
tions: A critical review. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 
65(2), 65-79.—Aversion therapy techniques used to date 
in the treatment of homosexuality and other sexual 
deviations are described and critically assessed from the 
point of view of the experimental psychology of 
learning. Many deficiencies are pointed out and sugges- 
tions for improvements are made. There is good 
evidence to support the use of instrumental rather than 
classical conditioning, and of electrical rather than 
chemical aversion. Results to date are encouraging, but 
not conclusive. Future progress lies in maintaining close 
links with- general experimental psychology and with 
clinical psychiatry. (lp. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4318. Friedman, Lawrence. Ап examination of Jay 
Haley’s *'Strategies of Psychotherapy.” Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 181-188.—See 
38:4. f f. 

4319. Hahn, Irving N. Family therapy: A child- 
centered approach to disturbed parent-child relationships. 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(2), 58-62. 
—The therapist assumes 3 roles in child-centered family 
therapy: (1) helps the child become aware of his feelings 
and encourages their verbal expression to both parents 
and therapist; (2) helps the parents to understand and 
meet their child's needs by working with parental 
feelings and attitudes; (3) acts as group therapist to the 
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family members present. **... family interviews can be 
used as a valid diagnostic technique in assessing 
dynamics within and between parents and child, as well 
as an adjunct to other treatment techniques for children 
with emotional problems."—C. E. Fleischer. 

4320. Haigh, Gerard. (Psychological Service Ass., ' 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Learning theory and alienation. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 
147-150.—The behavioral therapy techniques asso- 
ciated with reinforcement learning are seen as inade- 
quate antidotes to feelings of alienation caused by social 
programing because they do not include concepts 
representing human expérience and cannot translate 
incongruity between overt behavior and inner experi- 
ence.—M. D. Franzoni. 

4321. Halpern, Howard M. An essential ingredient in 
successful psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Re- 
search & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 177-180.—*... for 
psychotherapy to succeed the therapist must avoid 
becoming unwittingly ensnared in the disturbance- 
perpetuating maneuvers of his patient.” 

4322. Lohrenz, J. G., Hunter, R. C., & Schwartzman, 
А.Е. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) Factors relevant 
to positive psychotherapeutic responses in university 
students. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1966, 11(1), 38-42.—Relevant factors were (1) younger 
student-patients with less severe and non-longstanding 
difficulties; (2) the student with severe symptoms, but 
with a history of being able to function effectively in 
some area of his life; (3) a history of relatively stable 
and rewarding interpersonal relations; (4) superior 
intellectual abilities associated with verbal symbolic 
facility; (5) some ability and willingness for intro- 
spection; (6) a working knowledge of the local campus 
slang on the part of the therapist.—M. D. Franzoni. 

4323. O'Donovan, Denis. (Florida Atlantic U.) 
Detachment and trust in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(4) 174-176. 
—Stresses the value of separateness of therapist and 
client, and the right of each to function and develop 
within his own value system. 

4324. Prall, Robert C., & Stennis, William. Common 
pitfalls in psychotherapy with children. Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(2), 3-1 1.—Describes 
specific positive measures to be taken when preparing 
for and during actual psychotherapy sessions with 
children under the following headings: The Physical 
Setting for Therapy, The Therapist, Preparing the 
Parents for Therapy, Preparing the Child for Treat- 
ment, Specific Preparation for Each Case, Pitfalls in 
Therapy. (20-item bibliog.)—C. E. Fleischer. 

4325. Redwin, Eleanore. Adlerian psychotherapy with 
disturbed children. Individual Psychologist, 1965, 3(1), 
2-9.—2 cases illustrate a direct approach aimed toward 
“discovering the faulty approach to life, revealing it to 
the child and encouraging him to change it.” No “direct 
contest" with the child is held, the therapist remaining 
“accepting, encouraging and friendly...."—4. R. 


Howard. ¿ + 
4326_ Sivadon, P. L'espace vécu incidences théra- 


tiques. [Therapeutic incidents of experienced space.] 
Evolution Bo choris 1965, 30(3), 477-499.—Al- 
though most psychotherapies are concerned with 
temporal relations, widening the personality along а 
spatial dimension would further affect the temporal 
level. It is possible to use spatial structure to enhance 
security or insecurity. Some techniques are cited.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 
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Ferdinand, & Stoler, oe 

as) Therapist judgments, interview behavior 
i ү ame Psychotherapy: Theory, HOME 
Practice, 1965, 2(4), 158-163.—Findings эшш а 
therapist judgments: (1) show а relationship gue same 
only for estimates most directly concerning ini gea 
events, (2) are related to important dimensions ч с үс 
and therapist interview behavior, and (3) аге stong у 
related to the therapists own perception i his E er- 
apeutic attitudes, and somewhat related to in spon ent 
raters but not to the client's perception of these 
attitudes.—4M. D. Franzoni. 


4327. van der Veen, 


Group Therapy 


4328. Baker, Joan M., & Estes, Nada J. Anger in 
group therapy. Journal of Psychiatric Aa tarde 1966, 
4(1), 50-62.—2 psychiatric nurses describe their exper- 
iences in handling anger in group therapy and point out 
how necessary it is to understand the dynamics, 
manifestations, and appropriate methods of handling 
anger in order to be of most benefit to patients. 
"um abstract. 

e J. C., & Lucas, S. (Shelton Hosp., 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, England) An investigation ofa 
case of Munchausen Syndrome (hospital addiction) under 
deep hypnosis: Report of a clinical conference. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 8(2), 128-137. 
—Report of a clinical meeting in which a case of 
Munchausen Syndrome was demonstrated. Using the 
technique outlined, hypnosis provides an adequate, 
specific tool to obtain information about psycho- 

ynamics and psychopathology.—M. V. Kline. 

4330. Davies, Ida J., ЕШепѕоп, Gerald, & Young, 
Ronald. (Hennepin County Mental Health Cent., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Therapy with a group of families 
in a psychiatric day center. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 134-146.—Describes a new 
psychotherapy approach in a psychiatric day treatment 
center. Several patients with their families were treated 
in 1 group using current concepts of family dynamics 
and therapy. It has been found to be a useful mode of 
treatment which may be applicable in other settings. 
—Journal abstract. y Š 

4331. Friedman, Alfred S., et al. (Philadelphia 
Psychiat. Cent., Pa.) Psychotherapy for the whole fam- 
йу. NYC: Springer, 1965. уй, 354 p. $7.50. і 

4332. Grosz, Hanus J., Stern, Herbert, & Wright, 
Carl S. (VA Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Interactions in 
therapy groups as a function of differences among 
therapists and group size. Psychological Reports, 1965, 
17(3), 827-834.—5 open therapy groups, ranging in size 
from 4-6 patient members, and headed by different 
Aherapists with similar group-centered orientations to 
group psychotherapy, were compared on measures of 
patient and therapist verbal response frequencies. 
Verbal response frequencies were recorded, and results 
analyzed. It was concluded that highly unique patterns 
of group interaction can develop in different groups, 
and that the factors which influence them are at present 
still largely unknown. The present results discourage 

eneralizations about group interactions from research 
imited to 1 observer or 1 group of patients.—Journal 
abstract. 

4333. Holmes, John S. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
Selected therapist verbal behaviors on patient verbal 
activity in group therapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2868. 
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4334. Poser, Ernest G. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Group therapy in Canada: А national survey. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(1), 
20-25.—A nation-wide survey showed that: (1) at any 1 
time less than 10% of the psychiatric in-patient popula- 
tion receives group therapy; (2) the typical group 
consists of about 10 patients meeting for | hr. a day 
over a period of 4 wk. or more; (3) patients belonging to 
a wide variety of diagnostic classifications are con- 
sidered suitable for group therapy; (4) most group 
therapists are eclectically oriented psychiatrists, using 
predominantly verbal techniques; (5) most respondents 
would like to see more group therapy being done in 
their hospitals. The findings of this survey are related to 
recent studies demonstrating the usefulness of non- 
professional personnel in the role of group therapists. 
—Journal summary. 

4335. Waxenberg, Sheldon E., et al. (Postgraduate 
Cent. Mental Health, NYC) Leadership style: Inter- 
action and group climate. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 164-168.—6 partici- 
pants in a group therapy training workshop were led for 
2 sessions by each of 3 women group therapists. Ss were 
scored on Munzer and Greenwald’s 12 content cate- 
gories of interaction. Findings disproved the hypotheses 
that: (1) the total of activity of each member would vary 
in relation to group activity with each group leader and 
session, (2) each member would vary in his pro- 
portionate use of the interaction categories with each 
leader and session, (3) each leader would vary in her 
own proportionate use of the categories and in compari- 
son with other leaders, and (4) the leaders would judge 
correctly which categories they used much and/or 
little.—M. D. Franzoni. ° 

‚4336. Wellington, Jean. (Tufts U.) Group therapy 
with pre-adolescent girls. Psychotherapy: Theory, Re- 
search & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 171-173.—Concludes that 
therapy with this age group can be successful if the 
therapist realizes that the members are both children 
and adult, and if he can move with their moods. 
3154337; Zerfas, Philip G. (Indiana U.) Effects of 
induced expectancies and therapist activity upon patient 


перано iei psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 


Special Therapies 


4338. Carle, J. Aime. Conditioned responses within 
hypnotherapy. Journal of the American Society of Psy- 
chosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1965, 12(4), 122-131. 
—Asserts that "hypnosis is a normal physiological 
[ошо euh a аа of the reasons for this 

eel and a discussion of the responses whi 
elicited.—J. Н. Manhold, Jr. d Eus 

4339. Cheek, David B. (2000 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Emotional factors in persistent pain 
states. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 
80), hy ке eg оп the varied role of hyp- 

is e management of pai i inical i E 
EST odes m pain (with clinical illustra 

4340. Eberhard, G., Johnson, G., Nilsson, L., & 
Smith, G. J. Clinical and experimental approaches to 
the description of depression and anti-depressive therapy. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, Suppl. 186, 10- 
83.—Describes the effects of anti-depressive therapy 
—electro-convulsive (ECT) and imipramine treatment 
—on 98 d patients grouped into 3 major 


8 depressive 
categories. Group I was divided into those suffering 
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from: (1) melancholia and endogenous depression, (2) 
obsession-compulsion, phobia, and anxiety, (3) depres- 
sion and occasional anxiety, (4) reactive depression, and 
(5) more neurotic than subgroup 3. Group II lacked 
objective or subjective retardation, and Group III was 
heterogeneous, including organic disorders and schizo- 
phrenia. Ss were classified through use of validated 
interviews, external signs of depressive retardation, and 
routine ward records. The serial color-word test and the 
meta contrast technique were also used. Results indi- 
cated that retardates receiving ECT showed improve- 
ment, and that degree of improvement bore no relation- 
ship to subjective symptoms. Imipramine registered a 
broader spectrum of positive effects than ECT. 
Behavior ratings were judged to be particularly depend- 
able.—P. L. Crawford. 

4341. Kline, Milton V. The reinforcement of hypnot- 
ically induced responses through age regression and age 
regression dreams. Journal of the American Society of 
Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1965, 12(4), 92- 
104.—''The primary advantage of age regression 
appears to be that it makes possible a transference 
relationship which assumes symbolic importance to the 
patient and which permits a degree of freedom and 
spontaneity most characteristic of the preadolescent 
period."—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

4342. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Pet psycho- 
therapy: Use of household pets in the treatment of 
behavior disorder in childhood. Psychological Reports, 
1965, 17(3), 695-698.—The use of pets in the thera- 
peutic encounter brings a new dimension to child 
psychotherapy. A pet may be used as an aide by the 
clinician in his office and also introduced into the home 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

4343. Mordey, Theobold. (4107 Los Feliz Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif.) Conditioning of appropriate behavior 
to anxiety producing stimuli: Hypnotherapy of a stage 
fright case. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 
8(2), 117-121.—Hypnotherapy of stage fright in a 
female opera singer.—M. V. Kline. 

4344, O’Morrow, Gerald S. (Ed.) Administration of 
activity therapy service. Springfield, Ill.: Charles С 
Thomas, 1965. vii, 419 p. $12.50. 

4345. Woody, Robert H., & Herr, Edwin L. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Psychologists and hypnosis: 
Psychotherapeutic theories and practices. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1965, 8(2), 80-88. 
— Psychologists incorporate hypnosis in varying degrees 
into every major theory of counseling and psycho- 
therapy, in apparent recognition of its supporting role 
in their overall professional functions, and as a valuable 
adjunct to psychological skills.—M. V. Kline. 


Drug Therapy 


4346. Bordeleau, Jean-Marc, & Tétreault, Léon. Les 
associations medicamenteuses dans un hopital psychi- 
atrique. [Medicinal combinations in a psychiatric 
hospital] Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1966, 11(1), 31-37. 

4347. Hordern, Anthony. (King's Coll. Hosp., 
London, England) The antidepressant drugs. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 2(1), 48-71. 
—Reviews the epidemiology of depressive states, 
discusses the development of the antidepressant drugs 
and problems of their evaluation, and suggests а 
treatment program for depressed patients. Reactive 
depressions in young people do not require anti- 
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depressant therapy. Phenelzine is useful in atypical 
depression with hysterical and phobic features. Severe 
depressions require hospitalization where treatment 
with electroconvulsive therapy or iminodibenzyl deriva- 
tives is usually required. Comments by L. B. Kali- 
nowsky, W. E. Bunney, Jr., and G. L. Klerman 
follow.—Journal summary. 

4348. Lambert, P. A. De Pévaluation des mécanismes 
d'action psychologique des neuroleptiques: Example de 
modification de la relation médicin-malade au cours d'un 
traitement par 9,159 R.P. [Evaluation of psychological 
mechanisms of action of neuroleptics: An example of 
modification of the doctor-patient relation in the course 
of treatment with 9,159 R.P.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(4), 
352-360.—9,159 R.P. is a neuroleptic with sedative 
properties of levomepromazine, the anti-apomorphine 
activity of thioproperazine, and the chemical structure 
of a piperidylphenothiazine derivative. It has the unique 
effect of loosing impediments to doctor-patient rapport. 
In the case discussed, a 25-yr-old woman projected to 
the doctor a certain amount of previously narcissistic 
libido and adopted a more elegant, almost seductive, 
manner.—W. W. Meissner. 

4349. Marjerrison, G., Hrychuk, W., & Varsanyi, E. 
І. (Saskatchewan Hosp., North Battleford, Canada) A 
comparison of two butyrophenones with trifluoperazine. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(1), 
26-30.—27 Ss from а closed ward of long-term schiz- 
ophrenics were randomly assigned to either triperidol, 
haloanisone or tryfluperazine, and treated for a 12-wk 
period under: double-blind conditions. Observations 
with a modified Psychotic Reaction Profile scale 
revealed an over-all improvement after 1 mo., but 
differences between the 3 drugs were not apparent. 
In-patient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale ratings 
revealed several symptom-factor differences with treat- 
ment. Between-drug differences of the factors were 
apparent.—Journal summary. 

4350. Polak, О. Elektromyogram, hybnost a svalov$ 
tonus pri lécbé Vesitanem. [Electromyogram, motility 
and muscular tonus during therapy with Vesitan.] 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(4), 222-233.—In 
25 schizophrenics, Vesitan treatment (20-150 mg/day 
for 2-8 wk.) revealed a mild extrapyramidal syndrome 
with symptoms of axial hypokinesis, hypomimia, and 
tremor.—H. Brumi. 

4351. Sutter, J. M., Pélicier, Y., & Scotte, J. 
C. L'apaisement émotionnel sous l'effet de la tri- 
fluoperazine. [Emotional quieting as an effect of 
trifluoperazine.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(4), 333-341.—In 
an attempt to define a characteristic action mechanism 
of trifluoperazine, its various effects are considered. It 
produces Ist motor passivity and then improved social 
contact in manic excitation; reduces anxiety in melan- 
cholics but does not influence melancholic ideas; 
relieves anguish in reactive depressives; produces an 
elevation of the response threshold to environmental 
stimuli, dedramatization and renouncement of regres- 
sive conduct in excited states and hysterics; and 
facilitates weaning (especially from alcohol) in cases of 
toxic excitation. In moderate doses, the common 
denominator is emotional quieting by tempering and 
canalizing the psychoaffective repercussions of experi- 
ences.— W. W. Meissner. 

4352. Wechsler, Henry; Grosser, George H., & 
Greenblatt, Milton. (Harvard Med. Sch.) Research 
evaluating antidepressant medications on hospitalized 
mental patients: A survey of published reports during а 
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five-year period. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(2), 231-239.—2 of the principal aims of the 
study are to relate differences in findings of efficacy of 
treatments to type of patient samples employed and to 
assess the current status of methodology in this field. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


4353. Barclay, Allan. (St. Louis U.) Parental atti- 
tudes toward children's hospitalization experiences. 
Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 761-762.—3 groups 
of parents, whose children had had differing medical 
conditions and associated hospitalization experiences, 
were asked to indicate their attitudes toward “illness,” 
“hospital,” and "doctor" on a semantic differential 
Scale. Group 1 (leukemia) parents were extremely 
negative in their attitudes toward “illness” but generally 
very favorable toward "hospital" and “doctor.” Group 
2 (tonsillectomy) and Group 3 (plastic surgery) were 
relatively neutral toward “illness” and quite positive 
toward "hospital" and "doctor." Implications were 
discussed.—Journal abstract. ES 

4354. Biermann, Gerd. (U. Kinderpoliklinik, Mu- 
nich, Germany) Kind und Krankenhaus. [Child and 
hospital.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1965, 14(8), 282-297. 

4355. Camp, William Р. (Pennsylvania Dept. Mental 
Health, Harrisburg) Social change in the mental 
hospital. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1965, 19(6), 339-343.—A resume of some of the social 
changes taking place in mental hospitals: (1) improved 
relations between the mental hospital and the com- 
munity, (2) changes in the nature of the inmate 
population of mental hospitals, (3) recognition of the 
importance of closer and more intensive work with the 

atients’ families. Discusses the effects of recent socio- 
logical studies and of introducing non-physician leader- 
ship into many aspects of mental hospital operation 
with resulting role-change on the part of many profes- 
sional members of the staff.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4356. Clark, Robert A. Sexual deviates in out-patient 
psychiatry. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 
4(1), 35-41.—Describes case histories of the various 
types of deviates which might be encountered, 4 
decisions must be made in reference to these people: (1) 
Should therapy be initiated with those cases diagnosed 
by outside agencies? (2) What should the goal of 
treatment be? (3) Should they be hospitalized or treated 
as out-patients? (4) When should treatment end? 
Discusses measures to be taken which would contribute 
to the welfare of both the patient and the public and 
facilitate treatment and rehabilitation.—C. E. Fleischer. 

4357. Cohen, Jacob; Gurel, Lee, & Stumpf, John 
С. (New York U.) Dimensions of psychiatric symptom 
ratings determined at thirteen timepoints from hospital 
admission. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(1), 39-44.—Principal factor-varimax factor analyses 
of the Symptom Rating Scale (SRS) were performed at 
13 timepoints over a 4-yr period, both in and out of the 
hospital, on pooled samples of predominantly chronic 
Schizophrenic patients from 12 VA hospital £s 
329 pitals (N — 

-1274). 5 symptom factors were found: Unco- 
operative, Depression-Anxiety, Paranoid Hostility 
Deteriorated Thinking, and Unmotivated. The high 
degree of factor similarity found over time, place 
(hospital or community), and rater (psychologist or 
social worker) makes longitudinal comparisons mean- 
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ingful and makes it possible to use the Admission SRS 
analysis (N = 1274) as a basis for factor scoring 
throughout. The findings argue for the robustness of 
rated psychiatric symptom dimensions over changes in 
time and setting of the rating and in profession of the 
rater.—Journal abstract. 

4358. DeWolfe, Alan S., Barrell, Robert P., & 
Cummings, Jonathan W. (VA Hosp., Downey, Ill.) 
Patient variables in emotional response to hospitalization 
for physical illness. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(1), 68-72.— Emotional response to hospitaliza- 
tion was related to a variety of patient variables for 517 
relatively long-term male medical patients from 10 VA 
hospitals across the country. Feelings of comfort with 
the hospitalization experience were greater for: (1) older 
patients, (2) patients who prefer an authoritarian 
approach by the staff, and (3) patients with lower 
characteristic trait anxiety. These 3 variables were 
essentially independent predictors. Neither current nor 
expected future medical status was significantly related 
to comfort when age was held constant.—Journal 
abstract. 

4359. Hartung, K., & Glattkowski, Н. (Heinr.- 
Hoffmann-Str. 8, Frankfurt/M, Germany) Erhebungen 
über Aufenthaltsdauer und Gründe, die zur Heimauf- 
nahme von Säuglingen führen: I. [Inquiries into the 
length of stay and the reasons for the institutionaliza- 
tion of infants: 1.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(7), 241-245.— Research 
carried out, 1961-1963, with 859 Ss in 2 "'city-homes" 
for care of infants under 11 mo. of age. 

4360. Hartung, K., & Glattkowski, Н. (Heinr.- 
Hoffmann-Str. 8, Frankfurt/M.-Niederrad, Germany) 
Erhebungen über Aufenthaltsdauer und Gründe, die zur 
Heimaufnahme von Säuglingen führen: II. [Inquiries into 
the length of stay and the reasons for the institution- 
alization of infants: П.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(8), 297-303. 

4361. Jurcisin, George, & Howard, Alvin К. 
Persistence as a motivator. Journal’ of Psychiatric 
Nursing, 1966, 4(1), 69-77.—7 elderly, mentally ill 
individuals were exposed to a “persistent attitude” in an 
attempt to increase their physical fitness, self-sufficiency, 
and degree of socialization. These patients were selected 
as being quite negativistic, uncooperative, unable to 
care for their daily needs, and seclusive. Results support 
the view that persistence is a “potentially” valuable 
technique in the treatment of the mentally ill. The 

Persistent attitude” is illustrated. Further research is 
suggested. —Journal abstract. 

4362. Kahn, Robert L., Fink, Max, & Siegel, 
Nathaniel. (5400 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo.) Socio- 
psychological aspects of psychiatric treatment: A report 
of treatment in three voluntary hospitals. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 20-25.—In 3 hospitals, 
population characteristics, defined by social class, age, 
education, and F score, were related to various treat- 
ment variables. The institution serving upper-class 
patients had the longest duration of stay, a higher 
proportion of psychoneurotic diagnoses, a lower pro- 
portion of patients receiving somatic forms of therapy, 
and poorest discharge ratings.—Journal summary. 

4363. Koechlin, P. Création d'un collectif de soins 
perspectives psychothérapiques. [The creation of a collec- 
tive psychiatric service and resulting psychotherapeutive 
perspectives.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(3), 413- 
444.—A. 4-yr experiment in the use of very liberal 
policies is outlined. Beneficial results were due to lack of 
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both authoritarian hierarchy and punitive measures. 
Those responsible for the patient were deprived of their 
usual means of defense, and thus became more pro- 
ficient technically —L. A. Ostlund. 

4364. Levine, J., & Wolff, R. Canterbury House: A 
family setting for resocialization. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 
16(10), 275-278.—Canterbury House is a halfway home 
associated with Boston State Hospital. Started in 
December, 1963, the Ist 15 mo. of operation have 
emphasized the simulation of a family atmosphere and 
have led to some successes.—L. Gurel. 

4365, Levy, Leo. (Illinois Dept. Mental Health, 
Chicago) The state mental hospital in transition: A 
review of principles. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1965, 1(4), 353-356. 

4366. Montonaro, Mona О. (Forest Hosp., Des 
Plaines, Ill.) High school students as ancillary personnel. 
Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(10), 290-293.—Experience 
of 12 yr. of employment of high school juniors and 
seniors in a 90-bed private psychiatric hospital has 
benefited both students and hospital. Students are 
required to have parents’ permission and must maintain 
school attendance and academic standing.—L. Gurel. 

4367. Muldoon, John F. Service characteristics of a 
psychiatric unit of a general hospital. Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(2), 45-57.—Presents a 
short overview of the services provided to a large 
metropolitan community by a psychiatric unit in a large 
general hospital. It illustrates the critical role that such 
a unit can play in providing not only psychiatric in- 
patient care for patients under private physicians, but 
also its potential for providing emergency psychiatric 
service and intensive short-term in-patient psychiatric 
care. Such a unit can also serve as a receiving unit for 
the state hospital system.—Journal summary. 

4368. Panayotopoulos, D. (Hosp. Psychiat. de 
Malévoz, Monthey, Switzerland) Particularités et 
problèmes de la psychothérapie en milieu hospitalier 
psychiatrique. [Details and problems of psychotherapy 
in a psychiatric hospital setting.] Evolution Psychi- 
atrique, 1965, 30(3), 513-524.— Differences in treatment 
in an out-patient clinic vs. a psychiatric hospital occur 
because of dynamic environmental and interpersonal 
factors, such as devaluation and regression of the self 
and the phenomenon of transfer, which may be 
polydimensional and polyvalent. Study of the patient's 
personality is basic, and in turn, suggests various 
methods of treatment. 5 categories of patients are 
discussed: (1) those accepting the environment, (2) those 
who perceive it as a refuge or are resigned to it, (3) 
hostile patients, (4) medical-legal cases, and (5) long- 
time patients without other social contacts.—L. A. 
Ostlund. s 

4369. Pauker, Jerome D. (U. Minnesota Med. 
Cent.) Identification of MMPI profile types in a female, 
inpatient, psychiatric setting using the Marks and 
Seeman rules. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(1), 90. 

4370. Reimanis, Gunars; Krugman, Arnold D. & 
Lasky, Julian J. (VA Cent., Bath, N.Y.) ‘Compliance 
and noncompliance during long-term institutionalization. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 895-903.—3 
hypotheses derived partly from Thibaut and Kelley’s 
theory of interpersonal relations received some support 
using veterans from 6 VA domiciliaries as Ss. The low 
compliance Ss differed from the high and/or medium 
compliant ones in that they were younger, had been in 


the institution for a shorter time period, had longer 
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service records, showed less motivational distortion or 
anxiety to do well on tests, were less insecure, but more 
distrustful and suspecting; they foumd the general 
community life more desirable and felt more frequently 
that they had given up freedom by coming to the 
domiciliary.—Journal abstract. 

4371. Reiner, Elliot R. Clergymen in the rehabilita- 
tion of mental hospital patients. Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1966, 5(2), 42-48.—The extension of rehabili- 
tation services to the clergy can be effectively accom- 
plished with a limited amount of training and super- 
vision by a psychiatrist and others experienced and 
interested in the community extension of services for 
patients. 

4372. Royo, D., & Steimer, R. (U. Geneva, Switzer- 
land) Un aspect de l'organisation des sources d'informa- 
tion medico-sociales. [An aspect of the organization of 
medico-social sources of information.] Hygiène Men- 
tale, 1965, 54(4), 121-133.—A system is described for 
recording and processing medical and social infor- 
mation obtained from patients. Information is coded, 
recorded on punch cards, and stored for easy retrieval 
and statistical analyses.—W. W. Meissner. 

4373. Schmitz, B. (54 St-Placide, Paris, France) 
Réflexions sur les modifications de la séméiologie ob- 
servées chez des malades psychotiques dans le cadre d'un 
hópital de jour. [Reflections concerning semiological 
modifications observed in psychotics in a day-hospital 
environment.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(3), 
445-476.—4 case studies of chronic schizophrenics 
emphasize the values of out-patient treatment. The day 
hospital functions to aid maturation by presenting the 
psychotic with the reality of daily contacts with the 
entire hospital team. However, the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship demands a sustained analysis of counter- 
transference to the staff, which must adapt to this 
phenomenon, Promising results suggest broadening the 
service to include others, such as delirious and alcoholic 


patients. —L. A. Ostlund. 

4374, Schulte, W. Die Psychotherapie in den ein- 
zelnen medizinischen Fachgebieten V (Schluss). [Psycho- 
therapy in separate medical departments: V.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(2), 74-80.—In-patient . psy- 
chotherapy in psychiatric clinics and hospitals inclusive 
of subsequent treatment is discussed.—E. E. Johnson. 

4375. Sternberg, David. (Brooklyn Coll.) Legal 
frontiers in prison group psychotherapy. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1965, 
56(4), 446-449.— Discusses the question of group 
therapy in prison as a possible infringement of constitu- 
tional and civil rights of participants, and ethical 
implications for psychologists.—A. Eglash. z 

4376. Stueks, Alice M. (Boston Coll. Sch. Nursing) 
Working together collaboratively with other profes- 
sionals. Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 
316-319.—Collaboration is discussed in light of 
professional identity, professional integrity, overlapping 
of roles, and flexibility.—Journal abstract. 

4377. Tischler, Gary L. (Walter Reed Army Med. 
Cent., Washington, D.C.) Decision-making process in 
the emergency room. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(1), 69—78.— Psychiatric consultants in hospital 
emergency rooms based their decision-making on 
clinical considerations. Psychotherapeutic potential, 
subjective response of resident to patient, and families 
wishes were particularly prominent in modified disposi- 
tions. Implications of the findings are discussed. Q5 
ref.)—Journal summary. 
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4378. Vestre, Norris D. (U. Minnesota) Validity 
data on the psychotic reaction profile. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1965, 30(1), 84-85.— Psychotic 
Reaction Profile (PRP) ratings were obtained on ran- 
dom samples from 4 identifiable groups of hospitalized 
psychotics: closed-ward patients without ground privi- 
leges (N — 59), closed-ward patients with privileges 
(N — 60), open-ward patients (N — 52), and open-ward 
patients involved in predischarge planning (N — 25). It 
was hypothesized that if these groups reflect an ordering 
in terms of degree of psychiatric incapacitation, then the 
mean PRP-scale scores for these groups should show 
the same ordering. Significant between-group differ- 
ences were found on 3 scales (Withdrawal, Thinking 
Disorganization, and Paranoid Belligerence). Com- 
parisons made between the means of the "adjacent" 
groups, using Duncan's test, indicated the scales to be 
sensitive enough to differentiate in most cases.—Journal 
abstract, 

4379. Weiss, Peter; Archer, Ralph, & Pincus, Allen. 
(U. Wisconsin) Discharging patients from a custodial 
institution. Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 
1(4), 346-352.—A demonstration experiment revealed 
that patients who normally require hospitalization at 
the state institution could be treated at the county 
facility. This opening of a county hospital required 
changes in 3 major areas: (1) public policy regarding the 
use of the hospital for custodial purposes, (2) admin- 
istrative practices of the hospital itself, and (3) the 
assignment of treatable cases to the institution. It did 
not require the development of inpatient treatment 
programs.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


4380. Abraham, Karl. On character and libido 
development: Six essays. Ed. Bertram D. Lewin. NYC: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1966. 205 p. $1.65(paper). 

4381. Freud, Sigmund. Psychopathology of everyday 
life. Ed. Alan Tyson, Trans. James Strachey. NYC: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1966, xiii, 310 p. $6.00. 

4382. Gershberg, Jack M. The concept of father- 
fixation: An alternate hypothesis. Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(1), 3-11.—Àn alternate 
hypothesis for understanding the concept of father- 
fixation, formulated in terms of interpersonal theory is 
presented. The relation of this hypothesis to the 
Freudian concept of the Oedipus Complex is discussed. 
The method employed is a clinico-historical approach. 
Related literature is cited —Author summary. 

4383. Gottheil, Edward. (Jefferson Med. Coll., 
Philadelphia) Conceptions of orality and anality. 
Journal of Nervous .& Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 
155-160.—15 psychiatrists and 5 psychologists were 
asked to predict responses of oral and anal characters to 
oral „апі anal questionnaires, respectively. Degree of 
consistency of answers "suggests that the respondents 
interpreted these concepts in much the same way.” 
However, the concept of oral character type was less 
clearly formulated than that of anal type.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

4384. Grotjahn, Martin. Beyond laughter: Humor 
and the subconscious. NYC: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xvi 
285 p. $2.95(paper). Ё 
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4385. Jacobs, Martin A., et al. (Boston U. Sch. 
Med.) Relationship of oral frustration factors with heavy 
cigarette smoking in males. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 141(2), 161-171.—2 studies tested the 
hypothesis that heavy cigarette smoking is in part a 
function of the need for vicarious satisfaction of oral 
level needs frustrated during early parent-child relation- 
ships. Results indicate that heavy smokers tended to be 
preoccupied with oral activities, action-orientation, and 
impulsive modes of behavior, and had experienced lack 
of maternal affection as children with unpleasant 
affect.—N. H. Pronko. 

4386. Michel, André. L'ecole Freudienne devant la 
musique. [Freudian school on music.] Paris, France: 
Editions du Scorpion, 1965. 506 p. 

4387. Rotthaus, Erich. Von der überpersünlich- 
symbolischen Bedeutung der Zahlen in Traumen. [Con- 
cerning the ultrapersonal symbolic meaning of numbers 
in dreams.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(2), 
61-69.— The occurrence of numbers in dreams is related 
to the individual's efforts to achieve self-realization.—E. 
E. Johnson. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


4388. Gluck, Martin R., Wylie, H. L., McWilliams, 
Betty J., & Conkwright, Elizabeth A. (U. Texas South- 
western Med. Sch.) Comparison of cl 
istics of children with cleft palates and children in a child 
guidance clinic. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
806.—50 cleft palate children were compared to 292 
children from a child guidance clinic on descriptive 
items of behavior and symptomatology. The cleft palate 
children were reported to have symptoms suggestive of 
emotional problems; the pattern of symptoms, however, 
was different for the 2 groups.—Author abstract. 

4389. Yaker, Henri M., Goldberg, Bernard R., & 
Benson, Harold A., Jr. Differential features of the brain 
injured and psychotic child. Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1966, 5(2), 3-12.—34 brain damaged children 
and 47 functionally psychotic children, matched for IQ, 
Social Quotient, and family position, were compared on 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and a psychiatric 
check list. An item-analysis of both measures shows 
that, as expected, psychotic children have marked 
deficiencies in socialization patterns, poor object rela- 
tions, and bizarre perceptual patterns, but contrary to 
expectations, seem to do better in communication, i.e., 
have better speech. Motility, considered generally to be 
a pathognomic sign of brain damage, appears to be an 
equivocal symptom for the 2 groups. It appears that the 
diagnosis of brain injury is made too often, when the 
problem is more readily associated with a fault of the 
ego-functions.—Journal summary. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


4390. Garland, Hugh; Sumner, 
Paul. The Kleine-Levin syndrome. 
15(12), 1161-1167.—The Kleine- 
described as a "clinical entity characterized by recurring 
episodes of excessive eating, intermittent withdrawal 
sometimes amounting to excessive slee „ and behavior 
disorders of which uninhibited sexua ity is the most 
specific. ... The ultimate prognosis is not firmly estab- 
lished but it appears to be good. The basic etiology is 


David, & Fourman, 
- Neurology, 1965, 
Levin syndrome is 
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unknown, but there may be a disturbance of hypothal- 
amic function."—F. O. Triggs. 


4391. Lippert, Walter W., Jr., & Senter, R. J. (U. 


Cincinnati) Electrodermal responses in the sociopath. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(1), 25-26.—Sociopathic 
Ss were compared to a nonsociopathic control group 
with respect to base level and magnitude and frequency 
of elicited and emitted GSRs. The sociopathic Ss’ GSR 
patterns did not differ significantly from controls on the 
measures of base level and elicited GSR. The soci- 
opaths' rate of spontaneous GSR. emission was not 
significantly altered by the introduction of shock 
anticipation and was significantly lower than controls 
under the same shock threat stress condition.—Journal 
abstract. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


4392. Canter, Francis. (914 Banyan Dr., Redlands, 
Calif.) Personality factors related to participation in 
treatment of hospitalized male alcoholics. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 114-116.—50 white 
male alcoholic patients were tested and secretly ob- 
served as to which form of treatment program they 
selected. Authoritarian Ss preferred Alcoholics Anony- 
mous treatment. Ss who consciously accepted the 
drinking problem chose group therapy or Disulfiram. 
Accepting any kind of treatment was associated with 
less autism, less paranoid thinking and less withdrawal 
tendencies. It was concluded that participation in 
treatment by alcoholic Ss is related to personality 
characteristics.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4393. Haberman, Paul W. (Columbia U. Sch. Public 
Health & Admin. Med.) Psychophysiological symptoms 
in alcoholics and matched comparison persons. Com- 
munity Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 361-364. 
—Reinterviews with alcoholics and matched controls 
confirmed the initial differences and revealed a decreas- 
ing order of symptom occurrence by alcoholics, persons 
with stomach trouble, and persons with neither pathol- 
ogy, respectively. The findings suggest that psycho- 
logical impairment is associated to a marked degree 
with alcoholism, and to a smaller, although con- 
siderable, extent with stomach disorder.— Journal 
abstract. 

4394. Karp, Stephen A., Witkin, Herman A, & 
Goodenough, Donald R. (Downstate Med. Cent., State 
U. New York) Alcoholism and psychological differentia- 
tion: Effect of achievement of sobriety on field depend- 
ence. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 
26(4), 580-585.—4 groups of male alcoholics were 
compared for level of field dependence by means of the 
Rod-and-Frame Test, the Body-Adjustment Test and a 
short form of the Embedded-Figures Test. Members of 
2 of the groups had achieved remission from alcoholism 
for at least 15 mo. while those in the other groups were 
still actively drinking. 1 remitted (N= 20) and 1 
unremitted (N = 20) group were volunteers; the 2 
remaining groups (N = 40) were nonvolunteers selected 
from alcoholism clinic outpatients. No significant 
difference in extent of field dependence was found 
between drinking and abstaining alcoholics. This 
suggests that extreme field dependence is a stable 
characteristic of alcoholics, whether they аге presently 
drinking or have achieved sobriety. Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous members (volunteer groups) were significantly 
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less field dependent than clinic patients.—Author 
summary. 

4395. Kessel, Neil, & Walton, Henry. Alcoholism. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1966. 192 p. $.95 
(paper). 

4396. Kogan, Kate L., & Jackson, Joan К. (О. 
Washington Sch. Med.) Some concomitants of personal 
difficulties in wives of alcoholics and nonalcoholics. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1965, 26(4), 
595-604.— The life history reports of 45 wives of active 
alcoholics and a comparable group of wives of non- 
alcoholics were rated for the occurrence of an inade- 
quate mother and unhappiness during childhood, and 
for the occurrence within the yr. preceding interview of 
certain selected life situations judged to be stressful. The 
current life situations were arbitrarily categorized as 
personal or impersonal sources of stress. Personality 
function was measured by the mean MMPI T-score. 
Results suggest that both early experiences and current 
relationships are involved in the complex interplay 
between life experience and personality function, and 
that significance cannot be assigned to specific factors as 
purely cause or purely effect.—Author summary. 

4397. Leeds, David P. (Yeshiva U.) Personality 
patterns and modes of behavior of male adolescent 
narcotic addicts and their mothers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(5), 2861-2862. 

4398. Mueller, Stanley R. (Boston U., Graduate 
Sch.) The effects of alcohol upon the alcoholic’s con- 
formity behavior and mood state. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2872. 

4399. Pattison, Mansell E., et al. (U. Washington 
Sch. Med.) Diagnostic-therapeutic intake groups for 
wives of alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1965, 264), 605-616.—A clinical experiment 
implementing a diagnostic-therapeutic group approach 
to the wives of alcoholics referred to a clinic, consisting 
mainly of lower middle-class southern Negroes and 
white Appalachian mountaineers. A female and a male 
social worker, along with an Alcoholics Anonymous 
wife, conducted a 1-hr orientation class for the wives of 
all applicants to the clinic. The classes were held in 
series lasting 2-6 wk. during an 18-mo period, 80 wives, 
constituting 40% of those whose husbands were in 
treatment, attended 3 or fewer times; the majority did 
not return after the Ist visit. The experiment was only 
partially effective in involving the wives and in facili- 
tating the husbands’ treatment. Attempts to refer to 
other community resources proved fruitless; the clinic 
lower-class population lacked the background and skills 
for using them. The traditional idea of clients coming to 
a facility may need to be replaced by approaches for 
going to the client. (44 ref.)—Author summary. 

4400. Vallet, R., et al. Quelques observations d'un 
type spécial d'épouse d’alcoolique: Les “femmes de 
Tête.” [Some observations of a special type of alco- 
holics’ wives: The female "head of the family."] 
Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(3), 525-539.—A study 
of alcoholics’ wives concluded that they were energetic 
and authoritarian in such areas as education, family, 
and business. Their prerogatives further increased when 
the husband was hospitalized. This makes the psycho- 
therapist’s task of strengthening the alcoholic’s person- 
ality more difficult, since personal self-effacement has 
been his way of adjusting to marriage. It is necessary to 
motivate the wife to modify her behavior so that her 
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husband will not feel inferior. Case histories serve as 
examples.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1. Williams, Allan F. Self-concepts of college 
problem drinkers: 1. А comparison with alcoholics. 
ретту Journal of Studies оп Alcohol, 1965, 26(4), 
86-594.—68 Ss from 4 fraternities at a New England 
men's college completed a questionnaire including 
Park's problem drinking measure and the Gough 
Adjective Check-List, the instrument used in Connor's 
study. The main hypothesis, derived from Park's finding 
of role deviation and ambivalence among male college 
problem drinkers, was that problem drinking is 
associated with low self-evaluation. Results of the 
adjective analysis indicated that problem drinkers: (1) 
were similar to Connor's alcoholics in their tendency to 
endorse adjectives suggestive of neurosis, (2) showed 
incipient indications of the limited use of secondary- 
relationship terms typical of alcoholics, and (3) were 
dissimilar to Connor's alcoholics in deemphasizing 
primary relationship terms.—Author summary. 


Suicide 


4402. Farberow, Norman L., McKelligott, John W., 
Cohen, Sidney, & Darbonne, Allen. Suicide among 
patients with cardiorespiratory illnesses. JAMA, 1966, 
195(6), 422-428.—Intensive examination of cases of 
patients with respiratory and cardiac disease who 
committed suicide while in VA General Medical and 
Surgical Hospitals, and of control cases matched in 
diagnosis, severity of illness, age, religion, and other 
factors, revealed а number of personality and behavior 
items which significantly differentiated between them. In 
general, the suicides seemed more emotionally dis- 
turbed, had poorer relationships with hospital staff and 
family, and were seen as “problem” patients because of 
their provoking, complaining, and demanding behav- 
ior. | major pattern of behavior emerged which was 
tentatively named the "dependent-dissatisfied" pattern. 
A number of suggestions are offered for prevention. 
—Journal abstract. 

4403. Giacanelli, Manlio. (Via Niccolo L'Alluno, 
Rome 5, Italy) Der Selbstmordversuch: Eine statistische 
Studie an Hand von 383 Fällen. [Attempt at suicide: 
Statistical study based on 383 cases.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1965, 
15(6), 252-256.—383 suicide attempts from 1955-1957 
were studied, 321 of which were committed by women. 
Female suicide attempts were significantly more often 
unsuccessful, and resulted from abnormal but non- 
psychotic reactions; pills, liquids and gas were the 
primary methods employed. More than 1 of the male 
suicide attempts resulted from psychoses; suffocation, 
sharp instruments and jumping from high places were 
the ro methods.—/. Neufeld. 

4404. Tabachnick, Norman, et al. (2521 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) Comparative psychiatric 
study of accidental and suicidal death. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 60-68.—15 accidental 
and 15 suicidal deaths were compared to discern 
similarities and differences between the 2 groups 
Similarities included: (1) drinking prior to death in 
order to deal with upsetting situations, (2) reacting to 
upsets with greater motor and verbal activity, (3) 
impulsivity as a character trait (4 of each group), and 
(4)а tendency to Бе conscientious and highly concerned 
with “good performance.” Differences for accidental 
deaths included: (1) no encounter of a clear, traumatic 
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situation just prior to death; (2) a contemplated or 
actual move into a situation of greater responsibility; (3) 
a tendency to be relatively active, exhibitionistic, and 
distantly integrated with significant others; (4) a general 
criticism was a cause of upset. Those who committed 
suicide showed: (1) loss of an important person, (2) 
feeling of failure, (3) depressive and self-punishing 
characteristics, and (4) a tendency to be relatively 
closely integrated with significant others.—M. Delsart. 

4405. Waltzer, Herbert, & Hankoff, Leon D. (State 
U. New York, Downstate Med. Cent.) One year’s 
experience with a suicide prevention telephone service. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 309-315. 
—The goals of the Suicide Prevention Telephone 
Service are to deter the caller from carrying out a 
self-destructive act and to encourage him in obtaining 
immediate psychiatric assistance. Of 1523 calls during 
the yr., 383 were of a suicidal nature; police were 
notified of 51 calls viewed as emergencies. Of 114 
identifiable callers during a 7 mo. period, у (37) came to 
the hospital for help; of these, 12 were immediately 
hospitalized, 21 were referred for emergency outpatient 
psychiatric treatment, and 4 were referred to another 
facility. This service has value as an immediate deter- 
rent. More studies, however, are indicated.—Journal 
abstract. 


Crime 


4406. Appel, James B., & Peterson, Neil J. (Yale 
U.) What's wrong with punishment? Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1965, 56(4), 450- 
453.—Animal experiments suggest that punishment, 
while suppressing а response, does not control or 
eliminate behavior.—4. Eglash. 

4407. McGrath, W. T. (Ed.) Crime and its treat- 
Lum Canada. NYC: St, Martin's Press, 1966. 510 p. 

4408. Pokorny, Alex D. (Psychiat. Service, VA, 
Houston, Texas) Human violence: А comparison of 
homicide, aggravated assault, suicide, and attempted 
suicide. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police 
Science, 1965, 56(4), 488-497.—Types of violence were 
compared to see if they arise in various non-clinical 
demographic populations —A. Eglash. 

4409. Richmond, Mark S. Prison profiles. Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Pub., 1965. xvi, 203 p. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


4410. Hunt, William; Quay, Herbert, & Walker, 
Ronald. (Northwestern U.) The validity of clinical 
jauan of asocial tendency. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 22(1), 116-118.—129 delinquent Ss were 
administered the WAIS Comprehension scale, neuro- 
ticism and psychopathy delinquency scales, and Neu- 
roticism and Extraversion scales of the MPI. 5 judges, 
using a 7 point scale of asocial tendency based on 
responses to the comprehension items, found a sig- 
nificant relationship (.27) between their ratings and the 
psychopathy Scale. A negative correlation was found 
between the ratings and comprehension scores.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

4411. Lay, Е. (St. Mary's Coll., St. Marys, Kan.) 
Language facilitation among delinquent boys: A pilot 
study. Journal of Communication, 1965, 15(4), 216-225. 
—The interaction between language and behavior has 
relevance for the management of delinquents. Develop- 
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ment of a method for fostering an ability to verbalize 
feelings and inhibit impetuous acting out of emotions, 
tested through the technique of role playing, is reported. 
This program is an initial attempt to use difliculty in 
communication as a stimulus to interest in communica- 
tive skills and beneficial speaking experiences.— P. 
Federman. 
: wu Reifen, pae І чуслне Court, Tel ГАМ 
srael) Patterns of juvenile delinquency among Israeli 
Arabs. Journal of Jewish Communal Service, 1965, 42(2), 
198-209.—Juvenile delinquency among Arabs in Israel 
is concentrated mainly in rural areas and appears to be 
closely related to the sociopolitical situation. Although 
statistically the numbers indicate greater frequency of 
juvenile offenses among the Arabs than among the 
Jews, the opinion is expressed that there is little 
difference in the seriousness of the problem between the 
2 groups. An explanation of the statistical difference is 
suggested.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4413. Reiner, Elliot R. Fostering development of 
identifications in adolescent anti-social offenders within a 
residential unit of a state hospital. Pennsylvania Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1964, 4(1), 18-24.—The organization 
and planning of a residential unit for adolescent 
anti-social offenders is described from both theoretical 
and practical considerations. The project demonstrates 
the marked capacity for social adaptability that adoles- 
cents possess when normally close relationships with 
parental surrogates are provided. Ss had personality 
disorders and schizophrenic character problems and 
had shown a pattern of anti-social behavior ЖШ 
from various pathogenic family situations.—C. E. 
Fleischer. $ 

4414. Silver, A. W., & Derr, J. (Eastern Michigan 
U.) A comparison of selected personality variables 
between parents of delinquent and non-delinquent ado- 
lescents. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 
49-50,—40 delinquent and 40 nondelinquent adolescent 
Ss and their parents were given the Parental Authority- 
Love Statements (PALS) Test along with a regular 
psychological test battery. No significant difference on 
the PALS test between the adolescent Ss was obtained. 
Nondelinquent adolescents! parents manifested a 
significantly better adjustment level than did parents of 
delinquent Ss, as seen in the results of the Harrower 
Rorschach.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4415. Spiller, Bertram. (Washburn U.) Delinquency 
and social class. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology. 
& Police Science, 1965, 56(4), 463-478.—1n a study of 2 
urban lower-class. gangs, little evidence was found to 
support the hypothesis that “much delinquency can be 
accounted for by the rejection of, or inability to attain, 
middle class goals.” —A. Eglash. d š 

4416. Westie, Frank R., & Turk, Austin T. (Indiana 
U. A strategy for research on social class and delin- 
quency. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police 
Science, 1965, 56(4), 454-462.—If the strategy of 
unlimited presuppositions “is to bear fruit, atomistic, 
individualistic research must be de-emphasized in favor 
of large-scale coordinated research programs. ... =A. 
Eglash. 
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4417. Cowan, Philip A., Hoddinott, B. A., & Wright, 
Barbara A. (U. Саона Berkeley) Compliance and 
resistance in the conditioning of autistic children: An 
exploratory study. Child Development, 1965, 36(4), 913- 
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923.— 12 autistic children ages 4 and 9 yr. were asked to 
choose red objects and square objects from a stimulus 
array. 10 Ss made correct choices significantly less often 
than chance, that is, they avoided emitting correct 
responses. 60 conditioning trials elicited in some Ss an 
increased tendency to comply with E's instructions. The 
results suggest that more attention should be paid to the 
distinction between responses that autistic children are 
unable to make and responses that they are unwilling to 
make,—Journal abstract. 

4418, Garvey, William P., & Hegrenes, Jack R. (U. 
Oregon Med, Sch.) Desensitization techniques in the 
treatment of school phobia. American Journal of Ortho- 
f be н 1966, 36(1), 147-152.—A child's fear of 
school was eliminated by having him approach the 
school accompanied by the therapist and by proceeding 
in a series of graded steps from the least anxiety- 
evoking stimulus situation to the most powerful fear 
stimulus. After 20 consecutive treatments the child 
resumed a normal school routine with no return of the 
symptoms noted during a 2-yr follow-up period. 
—Journal abstract. 

4419. Glasner, Saul. (21 Bloomingdale Rd., White 
Plains, N.Y.) Benign paralogical thinking. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 94-99,— Benign paral- 
- is described as a nonpsychotic thinking disorder, 
which, though characterized by many of the signs of 
schizophrenia, is nevertheless sharply demarcated from 
it. It is the form of thinking, not the content, which is 
abnormal. 4 subtypes are defined: (1) concept concen- 
tration, (2) incomplete escalation, (3) intellect achieve- 
ment discordance, and (4) transcendental valuation, 
—Journal summary. 

4420. Hammer, Мах. (E. Maine Guidance Cent., 
Bangor) A case of coprolalia in an adolescent boy. 
at sab Sa Theory, Research & Practice, 1965, 2(4), 
169-170, 

4421. Haikovec, L., Zvolsky, P., & Faltus, F. 
Neurózy v ambulancich praktických lékařů. [Neuroses in 
the offices of general practioners.] Ceskoslovenska 
Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(5), 314-330.—103 neurotics from 
general practioners’ offices were compared with а 
matched group from the Prague Psychiatric Clinic. 
Specific indices for statistical evaluation included: indi- 
cation of psychotherapy and sociotherapy, conflicting 
ethiopathogenetic factors, chronicity, prognosis, per- 
sonality, "жй of experience of neurotic symptoms, 
symptomatology, and syndromatological diagnosis. In 
the general practioners' sample about / were hysterical, 
with different prevalent organic and somatic symptoms 
but work ne were most frequent.—H. Bruml. 

4422. Holjer-Pederson, W. The hysterical kms 
type. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(1), 122- 
128.—A psychoanalytic survey, emphasizing structural, 

enetic, dynamic, and adaptive aspects. Differences 

tween hysterical and other neurotic characters, e.g. 
the sensitive, sub-paranoic, and psychosomatic, and 
between the hysteric and hysteriform syndromes are 
described, as are sex differences.— P. L. Crawford. 

4423. Jansson, B. Mental disorders after abortion. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(1), 87-110.—A 
follow-up study of 57 abortion cases in Göteborg, 
1952-1956, indicated serious mental disorders arise 
more often after legal abortions than after illegal or 
spontaneous abortions or after delivery. Legal abortion 
is best justified from the psychiatric standpoint, dA 
paradoxically, it is therapeutically ineffective. The 
psychiatrically vulnerable risk mental deterioration: 
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through ап unwelcome pregnancy regardless of abor- 
tion or delivery, whereas the mentally stable recover 
from abortion or rejection of their application consid- 
erably better.—P. L. Crawford. 

4424. Kubička, L., Dytrych, Z., Grof, S., & Srnec, 
J. Sledování interpersonalních vztahů ve skupine hos- 
pitalizovaných osob s neurotickými obtížemi: 1. Souvis- 
losti mezi stavem obtíží pacienta a jeho interpersonalni 
situací. [Development of interpersonal relations in a 
group of hospitalized neurotics: I. Relationships 
between_neurotic complaints and interpersonal rela- 
tions.) Československá Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(5), 303- 
313.—9 men and 8 women were hospitalized for 5 wk. 
and subjected only to regime therapy and occasional 
autogenous training. The patients met socially during 
planned work and recreation and in their free time, but 
contact with other persons was limited. The relationship 
was assessed 3 times; intensity of neurotic complaints 
was obtained from a questionnaire, yielding rank 
correlations. The patient’s complaints were higher if he 
met unfriendly behavior from fellow-patients, and lower 
if he met friendly behavior. This relationship was 
predictive.—H. Bruml. 

4425. Lassiter, Peggye С. (Florida State Board 
Health, Jacksonville) The nursing care of an emotionally 
disturbed child. Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 
4(1), 7-15.—Identifies goals used in care of an affection- 
less child, which were: (1) to offer a relationship based 
on trust, (2) to set safe limits on the child’s impulsive 
aggression, (3) to respect the child’s needs for indi- 
viduality and autonomy, and (4) to attempt socializa- 
tion of the patient within the framework of some 
cultural values as practiced in the hospital setting —M. 
D. Franzoni. 

4426. Poe, Richard O., Lowell, Fred M., & Fox, 
Henry M. Depression: Study of 100 cases in a general 
hospital. JAMA, 1966, 195(5), 345-350.— Depression 
was encountered in 52% of 192 patients during routine 
ШЕЕ consultations by residents in a general 

ospital. The records of the Ist 100 depressed patients 
seen were reviewed in detail. / were found to have 
depressions precipitated by recent events or the vicis- 
situdes of aging, while the other %, predominantly 
women, had histories of life-long depressive tendencies. 
48%, had concomitant diagnosed organic disease. 17 of 
the 100 had attempted suicide. The manifestations of 
depression were varied and often misleading, e.g., 
unexplained pain or fatigue. It is proposed that the 
physician who can recognize depression and who 
appreciates the role which unacceptable anger, guilt, 
and injured self-esteem play in its etiology can success- 
fully treat many depressed patients by making use of 
the doctor-patient relationship.—Journal abstract. 

4427. Quay, Herbert C., Morse, William C., & 
Cutler, Richard L. (О. Illinois) Personality patterns of 
pupils in special classes for the emotionally disturbed. 
Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(5), 297-301.—441 chil- 
dren in public school classes for the emotionally 
disturbed were rated by their teachers on a checklist of 
problem behaviors. Factor analysis of the intercor- 
relations of the behaviors indicated that 3 factors could 
account for 76% of the variance. These were labeled 
conduct problem or unsocialized aggression, inade- 
quacy-immaturity, and personality problem or neurot- 
icism. Results were consonant with similar studies of 
other groups of problem children, and suggest that 
differential programs for emotionally disturbed children 
Will be necessary, depending upon their primary 
behavioral characteristics.—Journal abstract. 
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4428. Rubin, Leonard S. Neurotic behavior: А failure 
in autonomic homeostatic recovery. Pennsylvania Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, 1964, 4(2), 21-44.—"...the results of 
this study suggest that there may be a significant 
autochthonous biological difference between normal 
and neurotic individuals .. .. the autonomic responsivity 
of these groups differs with respect to the homeostatic 
response curves for adrenergic and cholinergic outflow 
following exposure to aversive stimulation. This failure 
to recover adequately following the elicitation of an 
innate, primary drive state may be fundamental to an 
understanding of the acquisition and extinction of fear 
by neurotic individuals... . Whereas each therapeutic 
approach may have some success in restructuring the 
individual history of fear, no current approach seems 
suitable for the preclusion of inevitable, maladaptive 
behavior from the neurotic individual's future." (34 
ref.)—C. E. Fleischer. 

4429. Simon, Ellen I. Short term parent-group 
education. Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 4(1), 
16-29.— Describes the 3-fold purpose of a short term 
parent-group education program: (1) to help parents 
understand the problems and tensions they experience 
with disturbed children in psychotherapy; (2) to help 
parents gain insight into the causes of tension generally, 
and to assist them in developing ways of handling and 
reducing tension; (3) to acquaint the community at large 
with the availability of such a service and stimulate 
interest in it. Advantages of the program are that it 
reduces anxiety in the parents and helps them overcome 
the need to hide the problem in fear of the stigma 
attached to emotional difficulties —M. D. Franzoni. 

4430. Weil, Annemarie P. (11 E. 68th St., NYC) 
Beobachtungen an abartigen, ich-gestórten Kindern. 
[Observations of deviational ego-disturbed children.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1965, 14(8), 273-282. 

4431. Weiss, Robert J., Segal, Bernard E., & Sokol, 
Robert. (Dartmouth Med. Sch.) Epidemiology of 
emotional disturbance in a men’s college. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 240-250. 
—Examination of the MMPI protocols of 6 successive 
entering classes revealed 11.5% of 4839 cases showed 
clinically significant emotional impairment, with a sharp 
increase over the 6-yr period, from 6.9% in 1962 to 
16.2% in 1967.—N. H. Pronko. 
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4432. Berkson, Gershon. Stereotyped movements of 
mental defectives: VI. No effect of amphetamine or a 
barbiturate. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 698. 

4433. Brezinova, V., & Novotna, E. (Charles U., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) V$skyt spánkové aktivity v 
EEG u psychiatrických nemocných. [Incidence of sleep 
activity in EEG in psychiatric patients.] Ceskoslovenská 
Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(4), 234-239.—In 1219 EEG curves 
Of psychiatric patients, sleep activity was found in 
21.195, appearing mostly in the 2nd У of the examina- 
tion and lasting 15-20 min. Results suggest that sleep 
activity appearing in macrorhythins of EEG is con- 
nected with marginal factors of psychic disorders rather 
than with central pathogenic mechanisms.—H. Brum. 

4434. Chambers, D. A. Conditioning in psychotics. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(1), 1-42. 
—Normal Ss, penitentiary inmates, acute psychotics, 
and chronic psychotics were studied using GSR, verbal, 
and salivation conditioning procedures; performance of 
chronic Ss was cross-validated. Conditioning data failed 
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to confirm the hypothesis that performance of psy- 
chotics differs from normals, but indicated that institu- 
tionalization was an important factor irrespective of 
whether or not S was psychotic. Effects of institution- 
alization were interpreted in terms of reinforcement 
histories which probably differ from those of non- 
institutionalized Ss. (125 ref.)—P. L. Crawford. 

4435. Eisenman, Russell, & Coyle, F. A., Jr. 
(Milledgeville State Hosp., Ga.) Commonality in socio- 
pathy and paranoia? Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
704.—Observation of sociopaths and paranoids at a 
state hospital leads to the conclusion that there are 
many important similarities between these 2 diagnostic 
groups. These similarities seem to be psychodynamic, 
behavioral, and often related to resistance in psycho- 
therapy. This commonality may be obscured by the 
classification of sociopaths and paranoids as 2 distinct 
groups.—Author abstract. 

4436. Erban, L., & Hanzlícek, L. Význam stanovení 
kvocientü ADP/ATP u psychotických stavů. [Importance 
of estimation of the ADP/ATP ratio in psychotic 
states] Československá Psychiatrie, 1965, 61(4), 217- 
221.—A follow-up of a previous study about connec- 
tions between psychic illness and the content of 
phosphonucleotids mediating the transfer of cellular 
energy attempting to differentiate objectively between 
normal persons and those suffering from psychic 
alteration according to the magnitude of ADP/ATP 
ratio in erythrocytes. A statistically significant difference 
at the 1% level was found.—H. Bruml. 

4437. Fischer, Ruth. Severe psychiatric post-partum 
reactions. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 4(2), 
68-77.—Post-partum reactions are prevalent and 
severe....9% of all psychoses in women are related to 
childbirth. About 20% of the women affected suffer a 
permanent incapacity. Over the years many different 
factors have been implicated as the etiological agent. 
This paper proposes that a specific psychological stress 
on a character structure, vulnerable to the stress, is 
responsible for the breakdown... „Опе must turn there- 
fore, to the psychodynamics: the woman’s relationships 
and her sexual identification. (21 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

4438. Hermelin, B., & O'Connor, М. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) Visual imperception in psy- 
chotic children. British Journal of Psychology. 1965, 
56(4), 455-460.—Speaking and nonspeaking psychotic 
children and subnormal controls were compared on 
visual discrimination tasks. Tasks which could be solved 
through the use of kinesthetic, brightness or size cues 
were not differentiated between by the groups, while 
those which involved shape differences and directional 


orientation were.—Journal abstract. 
4439. Hirsch, Steven J. (333 Cedar St., New Haven, 


Conn.) Left, right, and identity. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 84-88.—Left-right polarization 
in psychosis represents a concretization of the identity 
problem in the form of body imagery symbolizing 
bisexual unconscious core fantasy. Within the psy- 
chosis, the delusional antithesis of absolutes represented 
by the polarities “left” and “right” may, for a time, 
serve to regain the relatively undifferentiated wholeness 
of infancy and to defend against total unrelatedness. 
—Journal summary. 

4440. Lehrman, Nathaniel S. The basic responses of 
mental illness: Disorganization, anxiety and defense: II. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1965, 3(2), 22-28.—To think 
primarilv in terms of disorganization and defense 
reorganization might tend to end some unnecessary 
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psychiatric disputes. Different levels of mental illness 
can be usefully analyzed as representing different 
combinations of 3 key elements: stress, disorganization, 
and defense.—C. E. Kew. 
4441. Leonhard, K. Aufteilung der endogenen Psy- 
chosen. [Division of endogenous psychoses.] E. Berlin, 
Germany: Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1965. 
546 p. MDN 42. 
4442. Miskimins, Radean W., & Simmons, William 
L. (U. Colorado) Goal preference as a variable in 
involutional psychosis. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(1), 73-77.—On the basis of a theoretical 
formulation dealing with the interrelations among the 
self-concept, ideal-self-concept, and perceived responses 
of others, it was hypothesized that involutional psy- 
chosis is an expression of tension, resulting from the 
discrepancy between a self-concept which is changing 
with age and an ideal-self-concept which is not, 
Therefore, the ideal-self-concept of involutionals would 
contain a larger number of life goals more espoused by 
younger individuals than would the ideal-self-concept of 
other psychotics or normals. A measure of the age 
congruency of life goals was constructed and the results 
obtained support the major hypothesis to the degree 
that involutionals differ significantly from normals. The 
difference between involutionals and other psychotics 
was in the direction of the major hypothesis (confidence 
level = .06), but was not significant.—Journal abstract. 
4443. Salzman, Leonard F., Goldstein, Robert H., 
Atkins, Robert, & Babigian, Haroutun. (260 Crittenden 
Blvd., Rochester, N.Y.) Conceptual thinking in psychi- 
atric patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
9.—2 tests of abstract thinking, the Shipley 


р 
14(1), 55-5 
Hartford and Gorham Proverbs, were administered to 
172 consecutively admitted psychiatric inpatients. 
Disruption of conceptual thinking was observed on 
admission in several diagnostic groups, Impairment of 
abstraction may be one manifestation of a more general 
cognitive disruption accompanying psychiatric illness. 
—Journal summary. 

4444. Selvini, Mara P. Contributo alla psicopatologia 
del vissuto corporeo. [Contribution to the psycho- 
pathology of bodily experience.] Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e  Psichiatria, 1965, 26(4-5), 344-368. 
—Pathological body experiences could be the expres- 
sion of a defensive, holistic reaction against danger 
induced by unconscious bad relations between the 
whole person and the incorporated bad object. 4 
pathological conditions are so characterized: anorexia 
nervosa, hypochondria, dysmorphophobia, and somato: 
psychic depersonalization.—L. L’ Abate. 1 

4445. Sloane, R. B., Hughes, W., & Haust, H. 
L. (Temple U. Med. Cent.) Catecholamine excretion in 
manic-depressive and schizophrenic psychosis and its 
relationship to symptomatology. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1966, 11(1), 6-19.—In a group of 
depressed manic-depressive patients, urinary adrenalin, 
noradrenalin, cretinine and volume on admission of the 
patients to the hospital were significantly reduced 
compared to the values found on discharge. A group of 
schizophrenic patients revealed no over-all difference 
between the amounts of adrenalin and noradrenalin 
excreted at the time of their admission to hospital and 
the values found when they were discharged. The 
magnitude of excretion of these 2 amines by this group. 
was at both stages comparable to that of the group of 
manic-depressive patients on e was no 
correlation between catecholamine € tion 
clinically rated thought disorder. A 
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patients had high excretion of noradrenalin. In de- 
pressed patients the greater the anxiety and depression, 
the higher the excretion of all 3 catecholamines. 
—Journal summary. 

4446. Stone, Leroy A., & James, Robert L. (Mental 
Health Res. Inst, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Psychol- 
ogists’ judgments regarding prognosis for classifications 
of 15 functional psychotic disorders. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1965, 21(3), 893-894.—Reliabilities of pair- 
comparison judgments of 15 clinical psychologists 
pertaining to the prognosis favorabilities of classifica- 
tions of I5 functional psychotic disorders were investi- 
gated. The psychologist-judges perceived and judged the 
comparative prognoses for the classifications in a 
manner that showed significant intra- and inter-judge 
reliability. The judged rank order for the classifications 
was most similar to the rank order as seen by a sample 
of 22 psychiatrists.—Journal abstract. 

4447. Weintraub, Walter, & Aronson, H. (U. Mary- 
land Sch. Med., Baltimore) The application of verbal 
behavior analysis to the study of psychological defense 
mechanisms: III. Speech pattern associated with delu- 
sional behavior. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(2), 172-179.—U sing a verbal behavior 
analysis method, a number of significant differences 
between the speech of 16 delusional psychiatric in- 
patients and that of a normal control group are 
demonstrated. 4 of 6 specific hypotheses distinguishing 
the 2 groups were supported; 2 were not confirmed. An 
attempt was made to correlate significant verbal find- 
ings with psychodynamic formulations of paranoid 
thinking made by a number of psychoanalyst Os. 
—Author abstract. 

4448. Weise, K., & Bach, О. (U. Leipzig, Ger- 
many) Zur Frage psychogener und somatogener Fak- 
toren in der Pathogenese psychopathologischer Syndrome. 
[Psychogenic and somatogenic factors in the patho- 
genesis of a psychopathological syndrome.] Der 
Nervenarzt, 1965, 36(11), 483-490.—2 case histories 
illustrate the interdependence of social factors, somatic 
processes, and the beginning and/or further progress of 
mental disorders. 
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4449. Belciugateanu, C. Aspecte ale caracterului ín 
schizofrenie. [Character aspects іп Schizophrenia.] 
Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(6), 
499-506.—A study was conducted on the character 
aspects in 54 cases of schizophrenia of various ages, 
with a different onset, clinical form, stage and evolu- 
tion. To what extent the premorbid traits of the 
character or variably compensated defects are main- 
tained or modified in the course of remissions and 
improvements is | of the questions discussed. Certain 
positive traits of the premorbid personality have a 
certain more favorable prognostic value in schizo- 
ИНЕШ ЫШ summary. 

- Blankenburg, Wolfgang. (U. Freiburg, Ger- 
many) Verhalten und Befinden tE Hebei case: 
[Behavior and mental disposition of hebephrenics.] Der 
Nervenarzt, 1965, 36(11), 460-463. 

à 4451. Carlson, Louise. (Bryce Hosp., Tuscaloosa, 

а.) A comparison of Negro and Caucasian perform- 
ances on the Bender-Gestalt test. Journal of Clinical 
кошу 1966, 22(1), 96-98.—Negro and white 
Schizophrenic groups of 31 Ss each were given the 
Bender-Gestalt which was then scored by the Pascal and 
Suttell method. Negro Ss did significantly more poorly 
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than white Ss on total score, designs 4, 6, 7, and 8, and 
total time to complete the test, indicating that cultural 
factors may influence Bender-Gestalt performance. 
Formal education was not a factor in the results.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. t 5 

4452. Cazavelan, Jane, & Epstein, S. (Camarillo 
State Hosp., Calif.) Daydreams of female paranoid 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(1), 27-32.— The Fantasy Inventory was administered 
to 20 paranoid schizophrenic and 20 control Ss. 
Defensiveness was associated with denial of day- 
dreaming; schizophrenic Ss were defensive about the 
presence of pathological and hostile fantasies and the 
absence of heterosexual fantasies, Schizophrenic Ss did 
not differ significantly from control Ss in frequency of 
daydreaming but indicated the use of fantasy as an 
escape from anxiety in an attempt to cope with 
reality.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4453. De Mille, Richard, & Licht, Leonard. (Brooks 
Found., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Failure of an alter- 
nation-learning test to discriminate between lobotomized 
and unlobotomized schizophrenics. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1966, 71(1), 60-64.—An attempt was made 
to duplicate Rosvold and Mishkin's finding of clear 
differentiation between groups, using a modified Yerkes 
Multiple-Choice Test with 23 lobotomized and 22 
unlobotomized schizophrenics for whom scores were 
available on 10-factored aptitude tests and 2 Wechsler- 
Bellevue scales. Though marked intergroup differences 
appeared on the aptitude tests, none appeared on the 

erkes test; score distributions were all but identical, 
and there was no intergroup difference in perseveration. 
The Yerkes test was significantly correlated with a 
Thurstone test. It seemed insensitive to the enduring 
subtle postlobotomy deficit in schizophrenics demon- 
strated by factored aptitude tests and in cited studies of 
alternation learning and multiple-choice learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

4454. Flynn, Ann P. (Catholic U.) Relationship 
between developmental levels and pathology on perceptual 
T ор! tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 

4455. Freeman, Janet; Mandelbrote, Bertram, & 
Waldron, John. (Littlemore Hosp., Oxford, England) 
Attitudes to discharge among long-stay mental hospital 
patients and their relation to social and clinical factors. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 
4(4), 270-274.—Attitudes to discharge, examined 
among 58 long-stay schizophrenic patients by long 
informal interviews, yielded information on age, length 
of stay, employment level, degree of contact with 
relatives, degree of social withdrawal and severity of 
illness. Preference to leave decreased significantly with 
length of stay, confirming previous studies. Attitude to 
discharge was more frequently correlated with the 
patient’s degree of illness and of social withdrawal than 
with other factors. When the number of handicaps was 
compared with attitude to discharge, a highly significant 
relationship was found: those with the fewest handicaps 
were the most willing to leave, though patients with 
many handicaps varied widely in their attitudes to 
discharge.—Journal abstract. 

4456. Garfield, Sol L., & Sundland, Donald M. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Prognostic scales in 
schizophrenia. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(1), 18-24.—The case histories of 65 female schiz- 
ophrenic patients were rated by means of the Phillips, 
Elgin, and Kantor scales. The reliability of the Phillips 
and Elgin scales was quite comparable and higher than 
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that of the Kantor. The relationships among the various 
scales ranged from .52 to .82 for individual raters. 
However, differences among the scales were observed 
when “normative” scores were used and the scales 
appraised in terms of length of hospital stay and marital 
status. Although scores on all scales appeared to show 
some relationship to marital status, this relationship 
was not uniform among the scales. Marital status was 
also found to relate to length of hospitalization as well 
as any of the scales. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4457. Hall, Charles L., Jr. (Dept. Psychology, Ohio 
State U. Hospital) Maternal control as related to 
schizoid behaviors in grossly normal males. Journal of 
Personality, 1965, 33(4), 613-621.— This study inves- 
tigates whether schizoid characteristics can be detected 
in grossly normal males (college students) on the basis 
of the (perceived) maternal control child-rearing atti- 
tude variable. 127 Ss were Ist tested on the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument, and later completed the 
Sc and Si scales of the MMPI, the Wisconsin Card 
Sorting Test (WCST), and a task reflecting sensitivity to 
criticism. Results support the hypothesis that normal 
males who perceive their mothers as more controlling 
will manifest greater schizoid tendencies than males 
who perceive their mothers as less controlling. It is 
suggested that other relevant developmental variables 
be investigated also, e.g., paternal inadequacy and 
degree of maternal nurturance.— D. G. Appley. 

4458. Harford, Thomas C., Jr. (Boston U., Gradu- 
ate Sch.) Game strategies and interpersonal trust in 
schizophrenics and normals. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2903. 

4459. Hofmann, G. (U. Vienna, Austria) Reabili- 
tarea formei procesuale a schizofreniei. [Rehabilitation 
of the processive form of schizophrenia.] Neurologia, 
Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(5), 433-438. 

4460. Hunt, William, & Walker, Ronald. (North- 
western U.) Schizophrenics’ judgments of schizophrenic 
test responses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(1), 118-120.—15 schizophrenic patients were asked 
to rate the amount of disorganization present in 100 
schizophrenic vocabulary test responses. Reliability was 
measured by interjudge agreement. Results indicated 
that schizophrenics could act as judges, and were 
comparable to results found when trained clinicians and 
college students rated schizophrenic vocabulary re- 
sponses.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4461. Kelly, Jane A. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
self-reinforcement on paired-associate learning by schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2869. ә 

4462. Letchworth, George E. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Studies in efficiency: Verbal conditioning in schiz- 
ophrenia. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(1), 
45-60.—40 hospitalized schizophrenic and 40 non- 
hospitalized normal Ss were compared in a verbal 
conditioning paradigm using 2 types of problem- 
orienting instruetions. It was predicted, from the 
concept of efficiency, that there would be a significant 
interaction between pathology and instructions such 
that the differences between instructions in the normals 
would be greater (algebraically) than the same differ- 
ences in schizophrenics. The normals were found to be 
superior to the schizophrenics under the problem 
instructions, but there were no significant differences 
under the nonproblem instructions. These results were 
interpreted as supporting the concept of efficiency as a 
descriptor of degree of psychopathology. Other inter- 
pretations, in terms of rigidity, awareness, and atten- 
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tion, while possible, do not readily generate the 
hypotheses tested. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4463. Lovegrove, T. D., & Nicholis, D. M. 
(Westminster Hosp., London, Canada) Haptoglobin 
subtypes in a schizophrenic and control population. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(2), 
195-196.—Analysis of the haptoglobin subtype іп 198 
randomly-selected hospitalized male schizophrenic 
patients and 217 normal males showed no significant 
differences in incidence of the genetically determined 
serum haptoglobins.—N. H. Pronko. 

4464. Lowe, Lois H. (64 Mercury Ct., West Spring- 
field, Mass.) Families of children with early childhood 
schizophrenia: Selected demographic information. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 26-30. 
—Families of children diagnosed as autistic or 
symbiotic show many similarities to families of those 
diagnosed as chronic undifferentiated schizophrenic, In 
general, the parents were better educated and employed 
in more highly rated occupations than parents of 
otherwise disturbed children, Broken homes were 
prevailent in the disturbed nonschizophrenic group, but 
not in autistic or chronic undifferentiated schizophrenic 
groups. Male-female ratio was not significantly different 
among the groups.—Journal summary. 

4465. Nickols, J. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) 
Schizophrenic deficit as a function of the test materials. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 77-79.—32 
adult chronic hospitalized schizophrenic Ss were given 
the Benton Visual Retention Test and WAIS. 33 child 
and 6 adult outpatients were given the Benton, Arthur 
Stencils and WISC or WAIS. Significant impairment at 
the impression phase of learning was noted for the 
chronic schizophrenic Ss but not for the outpatient Ss. 
A deficit in observing clear and coherent impressions of 
visual stimuli was noticed in the schizophrenic Ss.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. 

4466. Pishkin, V. (U. Oklahoma) Perceptual judg- 
ment of schizophrenics and normals as a function of social 
cues and symbolic stimuli. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 22(1), 3-10.—98 schizophrenic and 98 
normal Ss were presented a perceptual size judgment 
task with measurements obtained from average size, 
illuminations, time, errors, and deviations from a stooge 
who acted as S's partner. Schizophrenics required more 
information than normal Ss and their perceptual 
accuracy was not affected with unlimited information. 
“results indicated schizophrenics’ deficit in utiliza- 
tion of visual, social, and symbolic cues, which were 
necessary for efficient perceptual judgment and proces- 
sing of relevant information." —E. J. Kronenberger. 

4467. Roşu, S., Simulescu, E., & Stroila, D. N. 
Valoarea prognosticá a formelor de debut ín schizofrenie, 
[Prognostic value of the onset forms in schizophrenia, 
Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(5), 
439-452.—250 “nuclear” schizophrenics of the malig- 
nant evolution type were studied before: and after 
psychotropic treatment, with chronic progressive evolu- 
tion noted prior to therapy and chronic undulating 
cases in post-treatment study. Onset is slow, with 
behavioral alterations prevalently of the simple schizo- 
phrenic forms, whereas the “productive” onset tends 
towards paranoic forms. Factors indicative of „ап 
unfavorable prognosis include prolonged onset, clinical 


schizophrenic form and discordant „environment, 
(French, German, Russian summaries) (21 ref.) 
—English summary. 


4468. Shimkunas, Algimantas M., Gynther, Mal 
D., & Smith, Kathleen. (1420 Grattan, St. 1 
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Mo.) Abstracting ability of schizophrenics before and 
during phenothiazine therapy. Archives of General Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 14(1), 79-83.—Abstracting ability of acutely 
ill chronic schizophrenics was evaluated by means of the 
Proverbs Test, Wechsler IQ, and rating of degree of 
psychopathology on admission to the hospital and after 
5 wk. of phenothiazine therapy. Analysis indicated that 
ability to interpret proverbs was very highly related to 
intelligence and only moderately related to degree of 
pathology. Thus, proverb interpretation appears ineffec- 
tive in assisting diagnosis of schizophrenia in terms of 
degree of abstractness and concreteness found; its real 
value may lie in the idiosyncratic, bizarre, and inappro- 
priate responses elicited. (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4469. Snezhnevski, A. V. Conception of schizophrenia 
within the last fifty years and today: Discussion. /nter- 
national Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 2(1), 135-137.—In 
discussing M. Bleuler’s article (see International Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1965, 1:4), it is concluded that: there is no 
specific cause of schizophrenia; both somatic and 

sychological factors are involved; a schizophrenic 
inner life lies beneath the surface of healthy psychic life; 
since schizophrenia can be understood as a faulty 
development of the personality, the goal of therapy is to 
influence a healthy development of the ego and a 
healthy adaptation to reality —Journal summary. 

4470. Ward, William D., & Carlson, William A. (VA 
Hosp., Danville, Ill.) Autonomic responsivity to variable 
input rates among schizophrenics classified on the 
process-reactive dimension. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(1), 10-16.—Schizophrenic groups rated 
low (reactive), intermediate, and high (process) on the 
Elgin Prognostic Scale and a group of normal Ss 
discriminated between matched and unmatched pairs of 
nonsense syllables under varying rates of input. Contin- 
uous PGR measures were recorded as the Ss responded 
to the syllable pairs. Stimulus overload (defined as the 
extent to which the Ss were unable to respond appropri- 
ately) was assessed and shown to be consistent across 
groups. The groups were differentiated as to PGR 
responsivity, Among the schizophrenic Ss, the reactive 
group was the most responsive and the process Ss were 
least responsive to increases in rate of input.—Journal 
abstract. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


4471. Court, J. H. (Dept. Psychol. Res., Crichton 
Royal, Dumfries, Scotland) Anxiety among acute schiz- 
ophrenics and temporal lobe patients. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 254-258. 
—EEG records of acute psychiatric patients obtained 
routinely on admission to hospital revealed a high 
percentage of temporal lobe abnormalities. Clinical 
signs were of behavioral disturbance rather than a 
tendency to fits. Personality testing using Cattell's 16 РЕ 
test. showed them to be indistinguishable from acute 
schizophrenics (without. EEG АБО) апа 20 
patients with temporal lobe abnormality (none diag- 
nosed as acute schizophrenics) confirmed that the 
disturbance is essentially similar and of comparable 
intensity. The most significant common feature was a 
high anxiety level.—Journal abstract. 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


4472. Briggs, Peter, & Yater, Allan. (Med. Sch., U. 
Minnesota) Counseling and psychometric signs as 
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determinants in the vocational success of discharged 
psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(1), 100-104.—74 hospitalized psychiatric Ss 
were assigned to an experimental group for psycho- 
logical testing, vocational counseling, and treatment 
procedures. А control group of 60 Ss was included in 
the study. All Ss were later studied in respect to 
vocational success and psychiatric symptoms. “Уоса- 
tional counseling for chronic schizophrenic patients has 
not been found to be an effective vocational rehab- 
ilitation procedure" nor effective in altering outcome 
characteristic. | scale containing 4 aspects of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery was found to distinguish 
between patients with good vs. poor vocational success. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4473. Růžičková, R., Bay, D., & Vyhnánková, 
M. Klinické a experimentální vyšetřování nemocných 
chronickou schizofrenií a řečovými poruchami. [Clinical 
and experimental examination of chronic schizophrenics 
with speech disorders.] Československá Psychiatrie, 
1965, 61(5), 298-302.—A clinical description of 20 
chronic schizophrenics with 2 distinct patterns of speech 
disorders: (1) so-called active neologism which is either 
isolated, originating from hallucinatory experiences, 
centered in a whole system, or rationally elaborated. 
Neologisms are firmly fixed in the patient's memory and 
speech is not completely incoherent. (2) Marked speech 
incoherence, many agrammatisms, and variable neolo- 
gisms which are not elaborated in a rational way. Both 
categories are documented by detailed description of 
case records of 2 patients.—H. Bruml. 

4474, von Studnitz, W., & Nyman, G. E. Excretion 
of 3,4-dimethoxyphenylethylamine in schizophrenia. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(1), 117-121.—Chro- 
matography revealed the occurrence of dimethoxy- 
phenylethylamine (DMPA) in the urine of 4 schizo- 
phrenic patients and of 2 mentally healthy controls. On 
restriction of diet to glucose only, all excretion of 
DMPA in the urine ceased in mental patients as well as 
in controls. It is concluded that DMPA is not of 
endogenous origin.—P L. Crawford. 


Affective Disorders 


4475. Munro, A, Depressive illness in twins. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(1), 111-116.—In a 
consecutive series of 153 hospitalized depressive patients 
over a 5-mo period, a pair of twins was found to occur 
in a proportion of 1/13.9 individuals as compared with 
1/54.3 individuals in the control series (consisting of 
163 medical and surgical out-patients with no previous 
history of psychotic illness). Depressive twins: (1) 
developed an affective disorder at an earlier age than 
other depressives, (2) have a higher proportion of 
familial history of severe mental illness, (3) reported a 
high proportion of disturbed relationship with the 
father during childhood but none with the mother, and 
(4) had not suffered deprivation due to parental death 
during childhood, whereas 23.2% of other depressives 
and 20.2%, of controls were so deprived by their 16th 
birthday.—P. L. Crawford. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


4476. Crisp, A. Н. (Middlesex Hosp., London 
England) Clinical and therapeutic oos anorexia 
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nervosa: А study of 30 cases. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1965, 9(1), 67-78.—Reports on the com- 
prehensive study of 30 cases and on the results of 
psychotherapy with 21 of them. Results are presented in 
conjunction with reviews of literature on primary 
hypothalamic and psychogenic disturbances. The 
author concludes in favor of the latter view and sees the 
metabolic signs as a reaction to the extreme diet. Sexual 
maladjustment was very frequent. While most cases in 
psychotherapy had an immediate weight gain, the long 
term results yielded successful readjustment for only 9 
cases. (27 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

4477. Golan, Harold P. Placebos and suggestion in 
psychosomatic disease. Journal of the American Society 
of Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1965, 12(4), 
105-121.—An explanation and intermittent history of 
the use of placebos with occasional special reference to 
hypnosis, suggestion therapy and psychosomatic dis- 
ease.—J. Н. Manhold, Jr. 


CASE HISTORIES 


4478. Cohen, Bernard B. The desensitization of social 
anxiety: A case study. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1965, 5(1), 31-36. 

4479. Cohen, Jerome. (Northwestern U.) Develop- 
ment of a blind spastic child: A case study. Exceptional 
Children, 1966, 32(5), 291-294.—A case history is 
presented of a blind and spastic child who endured 
severe emotional deprivatíon and neglect as a baby. 
Growth potential was realized upon examination by a 
team of physicians, psychologists, and social workers, 
and a rehabilitative program was planned. Emergence 
of developmental positive strivings on the part of a 
multiply handicapped child, nurtured by interested 
professional people and loving foster parents, is illus- 
trated.—Journal abstract. 

4480. Lavery, Lily, & Stone, F. H. (Notre Dame 
Child Guidance Clinic, Glasgow, Scotland) Psycho- 
therapy of a deprived child. Journal of Child Psychology 
& Psychiatry, 1965, 6(2), 115-124.—A maternally 
deprived 4'-yr-old girl was seen in psychotherapy for 
3% yr. with marked improvements in behavior. Modi- 
fications in treatment included an initial period in a 
children’s group and adoption of a relatively passive 
attitude by the therapist —J. M. Reisman. 

4481. Meves, Christa. (Robert Koch Str. 2A, 
Uelzen, Germany) Bericht über die psychagogische 
Arbeit mit einem entwicklungsgehemmten neunjührigen 
Jungen. [Therapeutic treatment of a 9-yr-old under- 
developed boy: A case study.] Praxis der Kinder- 
néythioligte und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(6), 197—208. 

4482. Perl, William R., & Goldberg, Frances A. 
(8411 48th Ave., Laurel, Md.) Graphic demonstration of 
receding schizophrenia: A step-by-step depiction in a 
boy's drawings from his latency to late adolescence. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(1), 49-54. — 

4483. Stone, Mayer B. Homosexuality in a borderline 
mental defective: Rehabilitation through hypnosis and 
reeducation. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 
4(1), 42-53.—S was a male with CA 23 yr., estimated 
МА 10 yr. and IQ 67 as measured by the WAIS. Goals 
of treatment were (1) “removal of blocks to personality 
development redirecting immature strivings expressed 
through sexual perversion, [and] (2) the strengthening 
of the ego, in terms of helping S think energetically of 
woman in any sexual excitement so that woman be 
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substituted for man. The method emphasized: motiva- 
tion and schooling in the control of sexual impulses 
with ample support and guidance. The approach was 
essentially a reconstructive one emphasizing sublima- 
tion.” Positive results were achieved.— C. E. Fleischer. 

4484. Straughan, J. H., Potter, W. K., Jr., & 
Hamilton, S. H., Jr. (Western Washington State Coll.) 
The behavioral treatment of an elective mute. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 6(2), 125-130.—À 
14-yr-old boy who seldom responded verbally and was 
believed to be mentally retarded was treated for 
X-hr/day for 18 days. Talking frequently was reinforced 
by a point-award system which enabled S to be 
rewarded by a party for his classmates after 9 days and 
with candy for the class at the end of 18 days. Both S's 
vocalizations and peer responses increased markedly 
during and after treatment.—J. M Reisman. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


4485. Bloom, Bernard L. (U. Colorado) The **medi- 
cal model," miasma theory, and community mental 
health. Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 
333-338.—Current practices in the field of community 
mental health are examined to determine the extent to 
which the so-called “medical model" is actually being 
utilized. In many respects it is shown that the miasma 
theory model is more appropriate in understanding 
these practices. Miasma theory is described and 
contrasted as a model with the medico-biological model 
as regards its pertinence for understanding present ideas 
of the taxonomy of emotional disorders, principles of 
diagnosis and treatment, and theories of primary 
prevention. Some implications of miasma theory as a 
community mental health model are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

4486. Bodarky, Clifford J. Comprehensive planning 
for community mental health services: An idea whose 
time has come. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1964, 
4(1), 25-30.—A broad outline of the problems involved 
and the many facets of the mental health services which 
must be considered in state-wide program planning, 
with special attention given to activities in Penn- 
sylvania.—C. E. Fleischer. 

4487. Burniston, G. G. (U. New South Wales, 
Australia) Rehabilitation of the disabled for employ- 
ment. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(3), 14-20, 

4488. Klein, Donald C. (Boston U.) The community 
and mental health: An attempt at a conceptual frame- 
work. Community Mental Health Journal, 1965, (4), 
301-308.—A simple conceptual framework is formu- 
lated. Major rubrics include: (1) locus—the geographic 
location, physical characteristics, and internal arrange- 
ment of facilities; (2) self-image of the community as 
reflected in and shaped by the dominant sentiments of 
its inhabitants; (3) social-psychological structure 
reflected in significant groupings which differ in their 
authority, prestige, and power, in functions they 
perform, and in patterns of communications established 
between them; (4) dynamic interplay of forces reflecting 
the community as a total system resisting or absorbing 
new values and forces, and shaping both the nature of 
certain life stresses and the kinds of support available to 
people.—Journal abstract. ; 

4489. LaFave, Н. G., et al. Intensive rehabilitation 
for chronic patients. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(10), 
279-281.—A work-oriented rehabilitation program fo 
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chronic psychotics developed оп a research basis at 
Medfield State Hospital, Massachusetts, has been used 
successfully at Saskatchewan, Canada and more 
recently at Boston State Hospital. Program ingredients 
thought to be basic to success of the 3 programs are 
outlined. —L. Gurel. 

4490. Peck, Harris B., Kaplan, Seymour R., & 
Roman, Melvin. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Preven- 
tion, treatment, and social action: A strategy of inter- 
vention in a disadvantaged urban area. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 57-69.—An effective 
community mental health program for urban dis- 
advantaged areas requires techniques derived from 
social action as well as the more traditional services. 
The use of small group approaches and staffing of 
neighborhood storefront centers with nonprofessionals 
are examples of innovative programs.—Journal abstract. 

4491. Prall, Robert C. Child treatment in a com- 
munity mental health center. Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1966, 5(2), 30-35.—Describes a broad 
spectrum of treatment services in a community mental 
health center program designed to meet the needs of a 
child at any point in his illness. 

4492. Prost, Fortineau J., & Heitz. Hygiéne mentale 
a l'usine-dix années d'expérience: Aspect dynamique. 
[Mental hygiene in the factory: Dynamic aspects of ten 
years’ experience.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(3), 
503-512.—A 10-уг study, through observation and 
interview, of over 25.000 factory workers is discussed. 
Beginning with alcoholism, the study broadened to 
include other personal and social problems.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

4493. Sheldon, Alan. (Harvard Med. Sch.) Change 
in a British psychiatric service. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 326-332.—Changes іп a 
psychiatric service consequent upon the adoption of a 
community mental health orientation are described, and 
the effects of the initial phase of implementation are 
noted in terms of data collected for a yr. preceding and 
following this phase. The major effects are seen in 
reduction of readmission rates to the mental hospital, 
and in a redistribution of patients among the wider 
range of facilities —Journal abstract. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


4494. Campbell, David Р. (U. Minnesota) The 
results. of counseling: Twenty-five years later. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1965. x, 205 p. 

4495. DiSalvo, Charles. A pilot experiment with an 
individual church counseling service. Pastoral Counselor, 
1965, 3(2), 3-10.—A specialized counseling service 
prose valuable to the church and community.—C. Е. 

ew. 

4496. Goldberg, Franklin H., Lesser, Stanley R., & 
Schulman, Rena. (Madeleine Borg Child Guidance 
Inst., NYC) A conceptual approach and guide to for- 
mulating goals in child guidance treatment. American 
Journal o Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(1), 125-133.—A 
guide intended to facilitate formulating goals in child 
guidance is described. Need for such a guide stems from 
the contention that treatment planning and evaluation 
should be related to goals determined early and at 
periodic intervals in the life of a case. Conceptually, the 
guide considers goal setting as related to extra- апа 


intra-family dynamics and int i 
—Journal abstract. Vii n Acide 
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4497. Goldiamond, Irael. (Inst. Behavioral Res., 
Silver Spring, Md.) Self-control procedures in personal 
behavior problems. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 
851-868.—A rationale for the use of self-control pro- 
cedures in counseling is presented, along with illustra- 
tive material from several case studies. Self-control, as 
used here, involves specification of the behavioral deficit 
or desired behaviors which are lacking, and having S 
himself set up or program the conditions which may 
produce the desired behavioral modification. The 
procedures selected are extensions from laboratory 
research in operant modification of behavior, and the 
counseling sessions may include training S in behavior 
analysis with his own behaviors as the experimental 
data.—Journal abstract. 

4498. Heitz, Gertrud. (Villa Hagedorn, Eltville, 
Germany) Zur Situation unverheirateter Mütter und 
ihrer Kinder. [On the position of unmarried mothers 
and their children.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(7), 259-263.—Outlines 
individual-psychological and sociopsychological prob- 
lems as well as the role of the social worker in relation 
to these problems. 

4499. Krumboltz, John D. (Stanford U.) Behavioral 
counseling: Rationale and research. Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1965, 44(4), 383-387.— The criteria for 
judging the success of counseling for any given client 
must-be based on the requests of that client, and 
accomplishment of clients’ goals, not adherence to 
prescribed procedures, should be the mark of a success- 
ful counselor.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4500. Lindsey, Leroy E. (Vennard Coll.) Anxiety. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1965, 3(2), 15-21.—C. E. Kew. 

4501. McCallum, J. W. (Peel Memorial Hosp., 
Brampton, Ontario, Canada) The Mooney Problem 
Check List (C) with university student psychiatric 
patients. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 
11(1), 43-48.—A control group (N = 69) rated the area 
of Curriculum and Teaching Procedures significantly 
more often than the patient group (N = 50), which 
rated the following more often: (1) Personal-Psycho- 
logical Relations; (2) Home and Family; (3) Social- 
Psychological Relations; (4) The Future: Vocational 
and Educational; (5) Morals and Religion; (6) Court- 
ship, Sex and Marriage.—M. D. Franzoni. 

4502. Perez, Joseph F. (State Coll., Westfield, 
Mass.) Counseling: Theory and practice. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1965. v, 186 p. $4.95(cloth), 
$2.95(paper). 

4503. Pine, Gerald J., & Boy, Angelo V. (State 
Coll, Salem, Massachusetts) The counselor and the 
unmotivated client. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 
44(4), 368-371.—Motivation is seen as a process of 
Structuring external events to assist clients to arrive at 
prior and "proper" ends. Generally the student is 
viewed as an organism to be made into something, with 
no thought to the fact that he is always internally 
motivated.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4504. Summo, Anthony J., & Rouke, Fabian L. 
(Manhattan Coll) The use of hypnosis in a college 
counseling service. American Journal of Clinical Hyp- 
nosis, 1965, 8(2), 114-116.—Various procedures are 
presented in which use of hypnosis is a valuable asset in 
treatment of student problems at a college counseling 
era pecially in сае of anxiety manifestations, 

ifficulties concerning learning pri 
habits.—M. V. Kline. g proosaa АЛИ по 
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4505. Teele, James E., & Schleifer, Maxwell. 
(Harvard Sch. Public Health) Treatability, treatment, 
and outcome: The Judge Baker Pilot Project. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 369-374.— Presents 
findings from a follow-up study of youths who received 
treatment on the Judge Baker Pilot Project in Newton, 
Massachusetts. Clinical and background factors related 
to the reported behavior of the youths at the time of the 
follow-up interview are presented. The evidence is that 
type of treatment, outcome, and maternal character- 
istics are interrelated. Implications of these findings for 
treatment theory and their application to a treatment 
program are discussed.— Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


4506. Hoffmeyer, Н. (Mothers' Aid Society, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) The mother and the family. WHO 
Public Health Papers, 1965, No. 28, 9-33.—А discus- 
sion under the topics of: (1) The Mother in a Changin 
Society, (2) Family Protection, and (3) Mothers" Aid 
Centers in Denmark. 

4507. Krapf, E. E. Family mental health and the older 
generation. WHO Public Health Papers, 1965, No. 28, 
90-94.—Stresses the value of 3-generation interaction 
for family mental health. 

4508. Paul, Norman L., & Grosser, George H. 
(Boston State Hosp., Mass.) Operational mourning and 
its role in conjoint family therapy. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1965, 1(4), 339-345.—1 derivative of 
incompleted mourning is a pervasive defense against 
further losses and disappointments. This reaction is 
often transmitted unwittingly to other family members, 
especially offspring. The resulting interaction patterns 
promote a fixated family equilibrium. The technique of 
operational mourning is designed to involve the family 
in a belated mourning experience with extensive grief 
reactions. This shared affective experience can provide 
for empathy and understanding of the origins of current 
relational difficulties. The resulting effect is a weakening 
of the maladaptive family equilibrium with a gradual 
emergence of individuation and sense of personal 
identity. A case illustration is furnished.—Journal 
abstract. 

4509. Pertejo de Alcami, J. Working women and the 
family. WHO Public Health Papers, 1965, No. 28, 
41—50.— Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of 
women's employment outside the home, and the need 
for family adjustment and prevention of conflicts. The 
changes in the social structure, the working woman as a 
mental health problem and how such mental ill health 
can be prevented are also discussed.—M. D. Franzoni. 

4510. Piety, K. R. (VA Hosp., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.) Perceptual dissonance and role learning. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 10-14.—An 80 item 
true-false questionnaire was constructed and admin- 
istered to 104 hospitalized and 26 normal Ss in an 
attempt to understand perceptual dissonance in family 
structure. Hospitalized Ss indicated more intensely 
emotionalized dissonant or conflicting perceptions of 
their parents than normal Ss, revealing maternal identi- 
fication and over-protection from the mothers and 
negative perceptions of the fathers.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. A 

4511. Pincus, L. (Tavistock Inst. Human Relations, 
London, England) Marriage problems and their impli- 
cations for the family. WHO Public Health Papers, 1965, 
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No. 28, 51-63.—Describes the Family Discussion 
Bureau, with attention focused on the way partners 
interact within the marriage, the problems that arise 
from the interaction, and what therapy can be offered. 


Social Casework 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


4512. Cross, I. (Colonial Sugar Refining Co., New 
South Wales, Australia) Placement of employees after 
injury. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(3), 35-39. 

4513. Howe, M. A. (Dept. Labour & Nat. Service, 
Australia) Employment of the handicapped. Personnel 
Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(3), 7-13. 

4514. Kaye, J. H. (Standard Telephones & Cables, 
New South Wales, Australia) Selective placement of the 
Lc gg Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(3), 

4515. Phillips, G. R. (Dept. Labour & Nat. Service, 
Australia) The work performance of handicapped 
employees in five Australian undertakings. Personnel 
Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(3), 43-47. 


Blindness 


4516. Curtis, W. Scott. (Syracuse U.) The evalu- 
ation of verbal performance in multiply-handicapped blind 
children. American Foundation for the Blind, Research 
Bulletin, 1965, No. 11, 81-91.—Based on several years’ 
experience, the following evaluation framework is 
recommended: (1) a multidisciplinary team approach, 
(2) simultaneous interview by 3 speech pathologists, (3) 
3 different testing rooms, (4) more than | interview, and 
(5) examination prior to review of case record and 
interview with parents.—W. E. Collins. 

4517. Drinkwater, J. E. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
Surrey, England) Comment on **A method for testing 
‘simulated’ visual field defects.” British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 269.—Inglis and 
Mackay reported a technique which gave an un- 
equivocal result in differentiating between simulated 
and genuine total bindness in the whole upper ⁄ of a 
patient's visual field (homonymous superior hemi- 
anopia). Counter-arguments are offered in refutation of 
this claim.—Journal abstract. 

4518. Freiberger, Howard. (VA, NYC) Problems 
and accomplishments in sensory aids for the blind. 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1965, 27(4), 414-421.—Blindness produces losses in: (1) 
psychological security, (2) basic skills, (3) communica- 
tion, (4) appreciation, (5) occupation and financial 
status, and (6) personality. Prosthetics offer help for (2) 
and (3) above. Current problems in prosthetic devel- 
opment are delineated and some new mobility aids and 
reading machines are described.—B. S. Aaronson, 

4519. Palacios; May H., Newberry, Lawrence A., & 
Bootzin, Richard R. (VA Hosp., Marion, Ind.) Pre- 
dictive validity of the interview. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 67-72.—This paper describes 
the use of the interview technique as a valid and reliable 
instrument for predicting job placement and vocational 
success. The interviews of 144 blind adults were 
objectively and quantitatively scored, making full use of 
all responses elicited by the S. The results indicated that 
job success and vocational placement are significantly ` 
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related to а number of variables tapped by the 
interview, such as perception of blindness, learned ways 
of dealing with tension, interpersonal interaction, and 
employment potential.—Journal abstract. 

4520. Pitman, Derek J. (U. Newcastle Upon Tyne, 
England) The musical ability of blind children. American 
Foundation for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 1965, No. 
11, 63-79 —The Wing Test of Musical Intelligence 
(modified) and the Murray Test of English Attainment 
were administered to samples of blind and sighted 
children. The sighted group excelled significantly in 
English attainment. In music, the blind group showed 
significant superiority but only in 2 tests of the Wing 
battery where perception was of particular importance. 
—MW. E. Collins. 

4521. Zunich, M., & Ledwith, B. E. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Self-concepts of visually handicapped and 
sighted children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
771-774.—A study to determine the self-concepts of 
visually handicapped children and to compare these 
self-concepts with those of sighted children. 58 students, 
29 visually handicapped and 29 sighted, were Ss. The 
self-concept scale designed by Lipsitt was utilized. Only 
4 significant differences among 22 comparisons 
appeared in self-concepts of the visually handicapped 
and sighted Ss.—Journal abstract. 


Deafness 


4522. Boskis, R. M. (Ed.) (Inst. Defectology, 
RSFSR Acad. Sci, Moscow, USSR) Voprosy spet- 
sial’nogo obucheniya slaboslyshashchikh detei. [Problems 
in special instruction of hard-of-hearing children.] 
Moscow, USSR: Inst. Defectology, 1965. 136 p. 
—Investigation of problems in grammatical structure, 
concept formation, comprehension, and vocational 
training in schools for hard-of-hearing children. 

4523, Clegg, Stanley, & White, William. (Georgia 
Dept. Public Health) Assessment of general intelligence 
of Negro deaf children in a public residential school for 
the deaf. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 
93-94.—63 male and 44 female deaf Negro children 
were given the Leiter International Performance Scale 
to measure general intelligence. No significant sex 
difference was noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4524. Furth, Hans G. (Catholic U. America) 
Thinking without language: Psychological implications of 
deafness. NYC: Free Press, 1966. xvi, 236 p. $6.95. 

4525. Rau, F. F., & Bel’tyukova, V. I. (Eds.) (Inst. 
Defectology, RSFSR Acad. Sci., Moscow, USSR) 
Ustnaya rech’ glukhikh i slaboslyshashchikh. [Oral 
speech of the deaf and hard-of-hearing.] Moscow, 
USSR: Inst. Defectology, 1965. 174 p.—Results of 
experimental research in speech difficulties related to 
hearing disorders, with particular emphasis on applica- 
tion of the recommended methods in special schools. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


4526. Anderson, Jack D. (Inst. Logopedics, Wichita, 
Kan.) Initiatory delay in congenital aphasoid conditions. 
Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(6), 9-12.— Verbal 
responses to picture stimuli by 17 aphasic boys (average 
CA — 8.2: average Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
IQ — 90.8) were compared with those of a matched 
control group. The aphasic group was found to have 
statistically significant longer initiatory delay and more 
variability in responses.—7. E. Newland. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4527. Brain, W. R. (London Hosp., England) 
Speech disorders: Aphasia, apraxia, and agnosia. (2nd 
ed.) London, England: Butterworths, 1965. 201 p. 47s. 
6d. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


4528. Costa, Louis D., Horwitz, Morton, & Vaughan, 
Herbert G., Jr. (Queens Coll, City U. New York) 
Choice reaction time as a function of stimulus uncertainty 
in patients with brain lesions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1965, 21(3), 885-886.—Longer times and greater vari- 
abilities for 24 brain-damaged Ss than for normals were 
associated with increased stimulus information in a 
card-sorting task.—Journal abstract. 

4529. Frühauf, K. (Neurosurgical Clinic, Ber- 
lin/Buch, Germany) Psychische Veründerungen bei 
Hirngeschwülsten im Jugendalter. [Psychic changes in 
adolescents with brain tumors.] Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1965, 7(4), 375-381.—Problems noted during 
a more than 2-yr observation of 33 brain-operated 
adolescents include: method of detection, dependence 
on type and localization of tumor, duration of psychic 
changes, comparison of pre- and post-operational 
changes in performance and behavior, and age differ- 
ences.—H. Bruml. 

4530. Michaux, L., & Moor, L. Les versants neu- 
rologique et psychologique de l'instabilité psychomotrice. 
[Neurological and psychological aspects of psycho- 
motor instability.] Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(11), 
323-328.—In all cases of true instability (without 
retardation and EEG anomalies) there are 2 compo- 
nents: (1) neurological, consisting of motor debility and 
immaturity, and (2) psychological, consisting of impul- 
sivity and fatiguability. Anxiety and emotional conflict 
often result. Remedial teaching is indicated for consti- 
tutional instability, whereas psychotherapy is recom- 
mended for acquired psychic instability.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

4531. Pogády, J., & Hudáková, С. Redukujüce látky 
a celkové bielkoviny v likvore u dusevných chorob. 
[Reduction substances and total proteins in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid of mental patients.] Ceskoslovenská Psychi- 
atrie, 1965, 61(5), 289-297.—1п 2408 psychiatric 
patients (1301 with inflammatory disease of the CNS) 
estimations were made of the total protein content (by 
manganometric titration) and reduction substances (by 
the Horecny-Wagenhofer method). Statistical inter- 
pretation shows differences in both total protein content 
and reduction substances between inflammatory and 
psychotic diseases, as well as differences in diagnostic 
and sex groups. Theoretical and medical viewpoints are 
stressed.—H. Bruml. 

4522. Polidora, V. J., Cunningham, Robert F., & 
Waisman, Harry A. (U. Wisconsin) Phenylketonuria in 
rats: Reversibility of behavioral deficit. Science, 1966, 
151(3707), 219-221.—Phenylketonuria was induced in 
hooded rats by the conventional procedure of feeding 
excessive quantities of L-phenylalanine after weaning. 
Although this procedure reliably induced large, dose- 
dependent deficits in performance on a water maze, the 
behavioral deficits were completely eliminated after 
cessation of phenylalanine loading. These results cast 
doubt on the assumption that this animal preparation 
adequately simulates the irreversible intellectual im- 
pairments found in the child with late-detected phenyl- 
ketonuria.—Journal abstract. 
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4533. Repciuc, E., Mogos-Tanase, I., Ionescu, S., & 
Ionescu, D. Forme atipice de fenilcetonurie (PKU), 
cauze de deficit mintal. [Atypical forms of phenylketon- 
uria as causes of mental deficiency.] Neurologia, Psi- 
hiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1965, 10(5), 453-462. 


Brain Damage 


4534. Fodor, Iris E. (Boston U., Graduate Sch.) 
Impairment of memory functions following acute head 
injury. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2866-2867. 

4535. Mackie, James B., & Beck, Edward C. (U. 
Maryland) Relations among age, intelligence, and 
critical flicker fusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 
21(3), 875-878.—Investigates relations among age, intel- 
ligence, and critical flicker fusion (CFF) in brain- 
damaged and normal Ss. Among both brain-damaged 
and normal Ss correlations between intelligence and age 
were generally low as were those between age and CFF. 
Within the normal group CFF was unrelated to 
intelligence; however, within the brain-damaged group 
CFF was significantly related to verbal intelligence. 
—Journal abstract. 

4536. Regel, H., Parnitzke, K. H., & Fischel, 
W. Die Verwendung graphischer Verfahren bei der 
Diagnostik frühkindlicher Hirnschádigungen. [The appli- 
cation of graphical methods in diagnosing early cerebral 
lesions.] Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1965, 32(11), 338-343. 
—Intelligence tests, special motor tests, and adapted 
Wartegg, Bender Gestalt and handwriting tests indicate 
significant differences between groups of healthy and 
brain-damaged children, as well as qualitative changes 
in the performance of the latter. Possible early diagnosis 
on an out-patient basis may be conducted by means ofa 
graphical test in combination with other methods.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

4537. Rosenblith, Judy F. (Wheaton Coll.) Judg- 
ments of simple geometric figures by children. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 946-990.—1n order to 
compare perceptual visual performance of brain- 
damaged children and normal children, a series of 
perceptual studies was undertaken. Modified paired- 
comparison judgments were obtained from the follow- 
ing groups: (1) normal (kindergarten through 4th 
grades), (2) pre-school cerebral palsied, (3) 2. special 
classes of brain-damaged, (4) emotionally disturbed 
children, and (5) retarded adults (MA 5-11). Errors and 
types of error were related to age, IQ, clinical group, 
MA level, etc. Developmentally speaking the decline of 
left-right reversal errors is most striking. Organic 
involvement relates. more to type than to sheer fre- 
quency of error. Relevant literature is discussed in 
relation to the findings.—Journal abstract. 

4538. °t Lam, В. L. Bepaling en interpretatie van vier 
cognitieve dimensies: Verslag van een vooronderzoek op 
30 cerebraal gestoorde kinderen. [Identification and 
interpretation of four cognitive dimensions: A report of 
a preliminary examination of 30 cerebral impaired 
children.] Gawein, 1965, 14(2-3), 119-167.—13 tests 
were used: space, Gottschalk figure-assembly, reason- 
ing, cipher-symbols, block-patterns, rod-frame, flicker- 
fusion, and analogy. Factor analysis identified 4 factors: 
(1) a factor related to Witkin's dimension of “analytical 
field approach,” (2) tactual modality, (3) functional 
specialization of the left-cortical hemisphere, and (4) the 
Thurstone A-factor as “basic capacity to group to a 
criterion.” —A. J. Ter Keurst. 
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Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


4539. Aall-Jilek, Louise M. Epilepsy in the Wapa- 
gora tribe in Tanganyika. Acta Psychiatrica Scan- 
dinavica, 1965, 41(1), 57-86.—Observations and medical 
treatment of epileptic natives at various Swiss Capuchin 
missions in the Ulanga District, where the incidence of 
epilepsy is 1.5% as compared to .2-.4% in America and 
Europe. Topics discussed were: (1) environmental 
conditions, (2) very high family incidence of epilepsy, 
(3) the great tribal importance attached to the illness 
and the large number of prescriptions and measures 
taken against it by tribesmen, and (4) efficacy of 
treatment using various dosages of Luminal.—P. L. 
Crawford. 

4540. Alsen, V. (Sarepta Hosp., Bethel/Bielefeld, 
Germany) Anfallsleiden und Psychose. [Epilepsy and 
psychosis.] Der Nervenarzt, 1965, 36(11), 490-493. 
— Case histories demonstrate the difficulty of diagnos- 
ing epileptic patients with manic-depressive and schizo- 
phrenic psychoses. Psychoses in latent epilepsy are 
easily recognizable inasmuch as they are the Ist or only 
symptoms of the disease. An EEG is decisive in these 
cases.—J. A. Lucker. 

4541. Bosley, Elizabeth. (Wichita U.) Development 
of sucking and swallowing. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 
26(6), 14-16.—Suggestions for parents and clinical 
personnel working with cerebral palsied infants and 
very young children.—T. E. Newland. 

4542. Calon, P. J. Medische psychologie. [Medical 
psychology.] Gawein, 1965, 14(2-3), 75-87.—The oldest 
branch of psychology began, in a sense, with Hip- 
pocrates’ suggestion that epilepsy had a natural origin. 
However, it is only in this century that academic 
psychology has made relevant and explicit contributions 
to medical psychology.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

4543. Dey, P. K., Chatterjee, C., & Majumdar, A. 
K. Prognostic evaluation of alpha responsiveness in 
epileptics with or without psychological disorders. Indian 
Journal of Psychology, 1964, 39(4), 163-166.—A note on 
positive findings of a relationship between behavior 
disorders (presence-absence, or degree), and classi- 
fication of patients according to alpha activity or its 
blocking by visual and auditory stimuli. No quantitative 
data are given.—J. T. Cowles. 

4544. Fleischer, Ernest. (Marymount Coll.) Em- 
ployment interview behavior of cerebral palsied adults. 
Cerebral Palsy Review, 1965, 26(6), 12-14.—Pre- 
interview and interview behavior factors are discussed. 
—T. E. Newland. 

4545. Guey, José; Charles, Christiane, & Coquery, 
Catherine. (Inst. Nat. de Santé & de Recherche 
Médicale, Marseille, France) Effets psychologiques d'un 
médicament anti-comitial chez des enfants atteints de 
“Petit Mal." [Psychological effects of an anti-epileptic 
medicine on children with “Petit Mal."] Cahiers de 
Psychologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 125-133.—Examines the psy- 
chological effects of the medication Zarontin on 25 
epileptic children, ages 6-17 yr. In conjunction with the 
medication, Ss were periodically administered: (1) 
Wechsler intelligence scales, (2) Bender test, (3) Benton 
visual retention test, and (4) Rorschach. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the positive and negative effects 
of the medication on test performance.—J. C. Moore. 

4546. Irwin, Orvis C., & Hammill, Donald р. 


(Wichita U.) Effect of type, extent and WER e 
ereb 
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cerebral palsy on three measures of language. 
Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(6), 7-9.—For 86 Ss, 
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no statistically significant differences were found in 
performances on the author-constructed sound discrim- 
ination and abstraction tests or on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test.—T. E. Newland. 

4547. Perry, S. W. (Pediatric Clinic, Cerebral Palsy 
Cent. Atlanta, Ga.) A clinical study of diazepam in 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1965, 26(6), 
3-7.—23 patients, 34-36-yr old, treated for an average 
of 12.39 wk., showed marked improvement in 44 and 
moderate improvement in 11 of 65 major behavioral 
symptoms. "Following substitution of identically- 
appearing placebo medications, 10 of 15 patients who 
had exhibited marked improvement reverted to pre- 
treatment levels within 3-14 days....Side effects, 
mainly drowsiness and increased salivation, occurred in 
11, necessitating withdrawal of therapy in 7 patients.” 
—T. E. Newland. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


4548. Auxter, David M. (Springfield Coll.) Proprio- 
ception among intellectually typical and differentially 
diagnosed educable mentally retarded boys. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 751-756.—Ss were diagnosed 
as nonbrain-damaged, brain-damaged, or undifferen- 
tiated. Within the limits of this study, it may be 
concluded that the function of the kinesthesis receptors 
is relatively unimpaired in educable mentally retarded 
children. Ss performed better on tests which required 
less integration of stimuli from both the vestibular and 
kinesthetic sensory media than on the balance test 
where greater integration of stimuli from both the 
vestibular and kinesthetic senses was needed for suc- 
cess.—Journal abstract. 

4549, Baumeister, А. A., & Hawkins, W. F. (U. 
Alabama) WISC scores of retardates in relation to 
learning ability. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(1), 75-76.—1 group of 48 retarded Ss was tested on a 
verbal learning task and another group of 52 retarded 
Ss tested on a motor learning task. Results were 
compared with WISC Verbal, Performance, and Full 
Scale IQ scores. Both Verbal and Performance IQs and 
MAs were found to correlate significantly with verbal 
and motor learning. However, correlations were not 
high enough for clinical predictive purposes.—E£. J. 
Kronenberger. 

4550. Burnett, A., & Fuller, G. B. Minnesota Per- 
cepto-Diagnostic Test performance in educable mentally 
retarded children: Standardization, normative data, 
comparison with other diagnostic groups and detection of 
organic brain damage. Current Conclusions, 1965, 
November, 2.—149 male and female educably retarded 
students, ages 8-21 yr., were tested. Mean МА and CA 
for the sample were 11.07 and 15.12 respectively. It was 
concluded that mentally retarded Ss as a group exhibit 
disorganized perception regardless of their IQ scores. 2 
groups were drawn from the total sample, 1 of 36 
clearly diagnosed brain-damaged Ss and | of 36 Ss 
diagnosed as cultural-familial and with no evidence of 
CNS involvement. These groups were matched, and it 
was Predicted that the brain-damaged group would 
score significantly higher on the MPD Test. This 
prediction was verified. It was concluded that the closer 
the score of an $ is to the maximum score on the test 
the more likely the individual is to be brain-damaged. 
merid d ple eh š 

‚ Clark, Edward T., & Ozehosky, Richard 
J. (St. John's U.) Veridicality and stability of retarded 
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adolescents’ perceptions of normals’ acceptance and 
rejection. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 21(3), 
775-778.—34 normals perceived by 15 retardates 
(enrolled in a junior high school special class) as friends 
and 5 perceived as rejecting were interviewed indi- 
vidually twice. Normals 1st identified 3 friends and 3 
persons they disliked in other classes in the school. In 
the 2nd interview, normals described retardates from 
photographs. Retardates’ perceptions of friendship were 
affirmed by 17, and of rejection by 3 normals. 2 mo. 
later, only 4 of the retardates did not name the same 
normals as friends or as rejecting them.—Journal 
abstract. 

4552. Colizzo, Francis P. Development of social goals 
for the institutionalized mentally retarded. Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 5(2), 36-41. 

4553. Jacobs, Rolf. Ein Wort zur Pharmakotherapie 
anstaltsgebundener geistig-seelisch behinderter Kinder. [A 
word on drug therapy with mentally retarded institu- 
tionalized children.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(8), 312-316. 

4554. Kunz-Reimann, Lina. (Juraweg 14, Lenzburg, 
Switzerland) Erziehung durch Bewegung und Spiel. 
[Education through movement and play.] Heilpáda- 
gogische Werkblütter, 1965, 34(6), 262-267.—Observa- 
tions and experiences in the Ist ski camp of the remedial 
education school at Lenzburg. The project involved 
feeble-minded children ages 7-17 with IQs 20-65. Skiing 
is particularly valuable because it involves intensive 
movement. Instruction in groups of 4 resulted in 
improved xb appetite, and body skill, and in 
development of courage, endurance, self-regard, feeling 
of group belonging, and disappearance of behavior 
disturbances.— D. F. Mindlin. 

4555. Szutkowska, Urszula. Rozpoznawanie obraz- 
ków schematycznych u osobników oligofrenicznych i 
normalnych oraz próba zastosowania ich w nauczaniu 
oligofrenikow. [Oligophrenic and normal subjects’ 
apperception of schematic pictures and an attempt to 
use them in the teaching of oligophrenics.] Psychologia 
Wychowawcza, 1965, 8(4), 376-391.—In a series of 
experiments, mentally retarded Ss (ages 8-39 yr., IQ 
45-55) exhibited continual misperception of the draw- 
n at all age levels. Errors were attributed to 
difficulties in conceptual thinking.—H. Kaczkowski. 

4556. Tizard, J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Community services for the mentally handicapped. 
NYC: Oxford U. Press, 1964. vi, 182 p. $6.75. 

4557. Whelan, Richard J., & Haring, Norris G. (U. 
Kansas) Modification and maintenance of behavior 
through systematic application of consequences. Excep- 
tional Children, 1966, 32(5), 281-289.— Discusses behav- 
ior principles and techniques of behavior modification 
which may have implications for use in classes for 
exceptional children. Procedures for selection and appli- 
cation of consequences which accelerate or increase the 
frequency of appropriate behavior, and those which 
decelerate or decrease the frequency of inappropriate 

behavior are described. Disadvantages and dangers 
inherent in random, haphazard application of these 
principles are cited.—Journal abstract. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4558. Anastasiow, Nicholas J., & Shambaugh, Robert 
F. Experimental use of pre-instrumental music melody 
instruments. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1965, 13(4), 246-248.—163. 4th graders who were 
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instructed in the song flute program preceding their 
instrumental music instruction had statistically higher 
mean scores in recognition of syllable and pitch names, 
familiar melodies from notation, and total score on the 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment 
than a comparable group who did not have song flute 
instruction. Both groups had comparable aptitude for 
music as measured by the Kwalwasser-Dykema Musical 
Aptitude Test.—D. S. Higbee, 

4559. Borg, Walter R. (Utah State U.) Ability 
grouping in the public schools. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1965, 34(2), 2-97.— Data collected for a 4-yr 
period on random grouping with enrichment and ability 
grouping with acceleration of elementary, junior high 
school and high school pupils were analyzed for 
between-treatment and within-treatment differences, 
with comparison of achievement, study methods and 
attitudes, sociometric choice, self-concepts, and person- 
ality. Overall appraisal revealed that neither system was 
clearly advantageous at all levels but each system had 
some advantage in specific situations.—G. F. Wooster. 

4560. Boyer, Ernest L., & Michael, William B. 
(State U. New York) Uses of cognitive and non- 
cognitive test measures in sixty-four private liberal arts 
colleges: Implications for predictive validity and assess- 
ment of change. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1965, 25(4), 1157-1163.—A survey of the prac- 
tices of 64 small private liberal arts colleges revealed 
that little systematic effort had been expended on 
determining the predictive validity of cognitive or 
non-cognitive measures given prior to admission. 
Although the colleges involved expressed interest in 
finding ways to measure changes in cognitive and 
non-cognitive characteristics of students they had done 
very little so far to assess such changes. Other data from 
the survey are presented as well as a discussion of the 
implications.— W. Coleman. 

4561. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U.) Toward a 
theory of instruction. Boston, Mass.: Belknap Press, 
1966. x, 176 p. $3.95. 

4562. Cohen, Joseph W. (Ed.) The superior student 
in American higher education. NYC: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. xxiv, 299 р. $7.95. 

4563. Colwell, Richard J., & Rundell, Glenna. (U. 
Illinois) An evaluation of achievement in auditory-visual 
discrimination resulting from specific types of musical 
experiences among junior high school students. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1965, 13(4), 239-245.—"A 
I-semester experiment to compare keyboard study and 
ukulele study with regular vocal music experiences 
resulted in no significant differences between the groups 
in auditory-visual achievement, and a significant gain in 
attitude of the ukulele group over the keyboard group. 
All 3 groups made significant gains in achievement 
when compared with previous 7th-grade scores. The 
follow-up study 1 yr. later indicated that keyboard and 
regular vocal music experiences roduced more lasting 
learning than ukulele study, the eyboard group show- 
ing most retention, the regular vocal group somewhat 
less retention, and the ukulele group the least retention. 
...°—D. S. Higbee. 

4564. Craig, Robert C. (Marquette U.) The psychol- 
ogy of learning in the classroom. NYC: Macmillan, 1966. 
vi, 85 p. $1.25(paper).—Part of The Psychological 
Foundations of Education Series. Gh 

4565. Gilly, M. Mois de naissance et reussite 
scolaire. [Month of birth and scholastic success.] 
Enfance, 1965, No. 4, 491-503.—Data were obtained 
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for 2431 boys from 13 public elementary schools in 
Paris; parental occupation was also obtained for 1982 of 
the Ss. Those born in the Ist trimester of the same year 
are more na to be advanced in grade, whereas those 
born in the 4th trimester are more likely to be retarded 
in placement, These differences are more pronounced at 
the lower socioeconomic levels. The conclusions empha- 
size the disadvantages of inflexible school entrance 
regulations regarding age.—S. S. Marzolf. 

4566. Goldsmith, Cornelia. Developments in pre- 
School education and al for philosophy and 
practice in day care. Journal of Jewish Communal 
Service, 1965, 42(2), 192-197,—The importance in the 
early years of childhood of preventive efforts, such as 
those undertaken by Project Head-Start, is discussed. 
However, some concern is expressed over the possibility 
of certain dangers attendant upon the development of 
programs that tend to segregate the disadvantaged and 
1mpoverished children from their more fortunate peers. 
Means of overcoming such disadvantages and the 
overall importance of the approach to the developing 
child are discussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4567. Halpin, Andrew W. (Washington U.) 
and research in administration. NYC: Macmillan, 1966. 
xiv, 352 p. $6.95. 

4568. Harari, Herbert, & McDavid, John W. (U. 
Miami) Cultural influences on retention of logical and 
symbolic material. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 57(1), 18-22.—American educational and training 
practices are characterized predominantly by objective 
testing based on recognition whereas those of Israel are 
characterized by subjective testing based on recon- 
struction. To explore effects of these cultural differences 
upon retention, a logical content task and a content-free 
task comprised of symbols were administered to 320 
12-yr-old Ss, equally divided according to culture 
(American, Israeli), sex, recall interval (immediate, 
48-hr delayed), and retention measure (recognition, 
reconstruction). Significantly higher reconstruction 
scores for the Israeli group partially support the 
hypothesis that cultural factors may affect performance 
on retention tasks. —Journal abstract. 

4569. Hirooka, R., Mizukoshi, T., & Fujii, E. [Ап 
experimental study of the discovery method.] Bulletin of 
the Faculty of Education, U. Nagoya, Sept. 1965, 12, 
21-36, 204-205.—5th grade pupils were presented sub- 
ject matter using a "discovery" method, similar to the 
scientific method of trial and error, and intuitive and 
analytic reasoning. A control group received the same 
material by a "presentation" method. Pupils were tested 
twice on the same questions: the Ist test 2 days after 
receiving the material, the 2nd, 3 mo. later. Comparison 
of test results showed that the discovery method led to 
more enduring learning than the presentation method. 
(English abstract)— М. D. Franzoni. 

4570. Hood, Arthur B., & Swanson, Edward O. (U. 
Minnesota) A look at student achievement in different 
types of colleges. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 
44(3), 282-285.—Differences in the distributions of 
students’ grades at a number of Minnesota colleges 
were studied for a state-wide population of enterin; 
college freshmen. Mean iei s averages rang 
from 1.9-2.8, with little relationship among the colleges 


between ability level and mean grade-point average. 

57i. Isambe Sch. for Parents & Educators, 
71. Isambert, A. . for Paren 

Ae France) ( WHO Public Health 


Paris, France) Schools for parents. 
Papers, 1965, No. 28, 95-108. 
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4572. Johnson, Donald M., & Stratton, R. Paul. 
(Michigan State U.) Evaluation of five methods of 
teaching concepts. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 57(1), 48-53.—Most laboratory studies of concept 
learning employ a classification method for training and 
for testing, but teachers employ other methods as well: 
defining the concept, using it in a sentence, and giving 
synonyms. The 4 methods and a mixed method were 
evaluated by comparable training and testing. All single 
methods were about equally effective; the mixed method 
was best. Transfer from training by | method to tests 
corresponding to other methods was 100%.—Journal 
abstract. 

4573. Kelvin, R. P., Lucas, C. J., & Ojha, A. 
B. (University Coll., London, England) The relation 
between personality, mental health and academic per- 
formance in university students. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 244-253.—1 of a 
series of reports on the medical, psychological and 
social factors associated with mental illness or distress 
among university students, based on a sample followed 
from entry into college until they obtained their degrees 
or left. Results show that psychological distress is fairly 
widespread in the student population. Psychometric 
tests may indicate the potential for distress in a student, 
but do not predict its actual occurrence, likely severity 
ог effect on academic performance. Such tests may help 
in the early detection and therefore more efficient 
management of distress; but as part of a selection 
procedure they would exclude many highly successful 
students without massively reducing wastage.—Journal 
abstract. 

4574. Reiss,*Albert J., Jr. (Ed.) Schools in a 
AUR di society. NYC: Free Press, 1966. x, 224 p. 


4575. Robinson, H. Alan. Recent developments in 
reading. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 1965. xi, 244 p. 
$4.50.—Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading held at the University of Chicago, 1965. 

4576. Schüttler-Janikulla, K. (Salzbrunner Str. 46, 
Berlin, Germany) Schulpsychologische Tätigkeit in 
einem Groszstadtbezirk. [School-psychology in big 
cities.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsy- 
chiatrie, 1965, 14(7), 264-271.—Reports the develop- 
ment of psychological and diagnostic work from 1900 
to the present in schools in England, France, Switzer- 
land, and especially, Germany. (6 tables) 

4577. Solomon, Daniel. (Inst. Juvenile Res., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Birth order, family composition and teaching 
style. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3) 871-874. 
— Characteristics of the family of origin and of the 
present nuclear family were related to 10 factor- 
analytically derived dimensions of teacher behavior, 
based on student questionnaire responses. Birth order in 
family of origin was related to "criticism, disapproval, 
hostility vs. tolerance" (with Ist borns more critical, 
later-borns more tolerant) among 69 male teachers of 
adults. The sex of the majority of the teachers' children 
related to a personalism factor, those with mostly male 
children tending to teach “impersonally”; those with 
mostly female children tending to teach with "personal 
expression."—Journal abstract. 

4578. Tausch, Reinhard, & Tausch, Anne-Marie. 
Erziehungspsychologie: Psychologische Vorgänge in 
Eriehung und Unterricht. [Educational psychology: 
Progress of psychology in education and instruction.] 
Gottingen, Germany: Verlag für Psychologie, Dr. C. J. 
Hogrefe, 1965, xi, 374 p. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4579. Tyerman, Maurice J. (Callendar Park Coll. 
Educ., Stirlingshire, Scotland) Absence from school and 
its treatment. Slow Learning Child, 1965, 12(2), 113- 
118.—Suggests that the use of a properly trained school 
attendance officer closely integrated with welfare serv- 
ices, plus the use of attendance committees and courts 
when necessary, can affect better school attendance 
when non-attendance is not neurotically based.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

4580. U.S. Educational Foundation in India. Student 
services in selected Indian universities: Proceedings of 
seminars and conferences 1964-65. New Delhi, India: 
USEFI, 1965. 134 p.—Establishment and implemen- 
tation of undergraduate student personnel services in 
Indian colleges and universities, including data con- 
cerning current practices or lack of these. In seminars 
held at 5 Indian universities, detailed recommendations 
were made to initiate such services at each of the 
institutions. Summaries of 2 terminal conferences 
provide a succinct picture of student services and 
related problem areas in India.— W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4581. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, England) 
Symposium: Dyslex V. Specific dyslexia. Slow Learn- 
ing Child, 1965, 12(2), 71-75. 

4582. Williams, J. D. (Nat. Found. Educ. Res., 
London, England) Some problems involved in the exper- 
imental comparison of teaching methods. Educational 
Research, 1965, 8(1), 26-41.—A discussion of examina- 
tion procedures for a precise evaluation of educational 
methods experiments. Appraisal is made of ability, 
constancy, selection, and experience of teachers, class- 
constancy, experimental controls, unplanned changes, 
and assessment problems.—R. J. Baldauf. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


4583. Barrington, H. A survey of instructional tele- 
vision researches. Educational Research, 1965, 8(1), 
8-25.—Review of instructional television in the U.S., 
Great Britain, Europe, USSR, Africa, India, Japan, 
Australia, and Canada. 12 conclusions are drawn, as 
well as a statement of need for additional research.—R. 
J. Baldauf. 

4584. Flammer, August. (U. Fribourg, Switzerland) 
Programmierter Unterricht in der Sonderschule fiir Lern- 
behinderte. [Programed instruction in the special school 
for slow learners.] Heilpadagogische Werkblütter, 1965, 
34(6), 269-275.—Advantages of programed instruction 
over other methods are listed. In remedial classes, 
programing must take into consideration: limited 
reading ability, moderate program length, initial motor 
and practical training, limited ability to compare or 
differentiate answers, and maintenance of group spirit. 
(24 ref.)—D. F. Mindlin. 

— 4585. Kight, Howard R., & Sassenrath, Julius M. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Relation of achievement 
motivation and test anxiety to performance in programed 
instruction. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 
S7(1), 14-17.—A quasi-projective measure of achieve- 
ment imagery, a test-anxiety questionnaire, and an 
achievement pretest were administered to 139 under- 
graduate. pupils and related to their performance on 
programed instruction. Performance was analyzed using 
3 criteria: (1) time needed to complete the material, (2) 
number of Incorrect responses, and (3) a short-term 
retention test. The high-achievement-motivated students 
performed better on all 3 criteria and hence learned 
more efficiently with programed instruction than low- 
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achievement-motivated students. High-test-anxiety 
students also worked faster and made fewer errors than 
low-anxiety students, but failed to exhibit higher reten- 
tion scores.—Journal abstract. 

4586. Ripple, Richard E., O’Reilly, Robert P., 
Wightman, Lawrence, & Dacey, John. (Cornell U.) 
Programed instruction and learner characteristics: A 
brief overview of an ongoing three-year research project 
and preliminary results from the first year of research. 
Child Study Center Bulletin, 1966, 2(1), 19-26. 

4587. Traub, Ross E. (McGill U., Canada) Impor- 
tance of problem heterogeneity to programed instruction. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(1), 54-60. 
—In this study, different kinds of problems were used to 
provide experience with the subtasks of a more complex 
task. The task was graphical integer addition. It was 
taught by a learning program to 294 6th-grade children 
who were divided into 3 groups matched for arithmetic 
ability. The programs contained 20 heterogeneous, 20 
homogeneous, 20 irrelevant problems. After finishing 
the program, all students worked 26 graphical integer- 
addition problems. These were performed best by the 
heterogeneous-problems group, independent of student 
aptitude. Other results suggest that the heterogeneous 
subtask problems were better because they reduced the 
probability of making stereotyped or omitted-response 
errors.—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


4588. Forrai Bánlaki, Erzsébet. Sürgetés hatása az 
iskolai teljesitményre különbözo mértékben szorongo 7-9 
éves tanulok esetében. [The effect of urging on school 
performance of 7-9 year old children with different 
degrees of anxiety.] Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1965, 
22(1-2), 53-69.—Studies by Duffy and Freeman clearly 
demonstrated the reversed U-shape correlation between 
performance and anxiety. The present study introduced 
а stress situation to the experimental group by urging 
them to finish a given task in a short time. This new 
variable did not change the reversed U-shape curve. It 
was found, however, that a difference exists between 
students of high and low mental abilities in terms of 
performance and degree of anxiety. The high ability, 
low anxiety students performed better than the high 
ability, high anxiety student. The medium ability, high 
anxiety group performed better than the medium 
ability, low anxiety group. The low ability, high anxiety 
group increased quantity of performance but decreased 
quality.—E. Fi riedman. i 4 

4589. Gnagey, William J. Controlling classroom mis- 
behavior. NEA Series: What Research Says to the 
Teacher, 1965, No. 32, 32 p.—Describes types and 
causes of misbehavior and controlling techniques that 
have been used successfully, and discusses: (1) hidden 
considerations in disciplinary tactics, (2) technique 
suitability in terms of the situation surrounding the 
misbehavior, the student's developmental level, and the 
potential of the technique for eliminating future 
behavior deviations, and (3) reward vs. punishment. 

27 4590. Grinder, Robert E. (U. Wisconsin) Relations 
of social dating attractions to academic orientation and 
peer relations. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 
57(1), 27-34.—Investigates the hypothesis that relatively 
strong interest in the rewards of social dating and 
involvement in high school responsibilities clash detri- 
mentally. Social dating questionnaires consisting of 4 
Likert scales (Sexual Gratification, Independence 
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Assertion, Status Seeking, and Participative Eagerness) 
and requesting a vàriety of personal data were admin- 
istered to 393 boys and 346 girls in Grades 10, 11, and 
12. Academic performance, as measured by grade-point 
average, was negatively associated with-interest in all 4 
aspects of dating for boys and Sexual and Independ- 
ence-Assertion attractions for girls. Number of friends 
was significantly associated with boys' interest in all 
aspects of dating investigated. Clique membership was 
reliably associated for both sexes with the status- 
seeking, and for girls with the sexual aspect of 
dating.—Journal abstract. 

4591, Hartnett, Rodney T., & Stewart, Clifford 
Т. (U. South Florida) Personality rigidity of students 
showing consistent discrepancies between instructor 
grades and term-end examination grades, Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1111-1115.—2 
contrasting groups of students were established: (1) 
those with objective examination grades consistently 
higher than their instructor grades, and (2) those with 
instructor grades consistently higher than their ex- 
amination grades. The Ist group also had significantly 
higher academic aptitude scores. The 2nd group was 
more conforming and rigid as indicated by their 
responses to the Inventory of Beliefs.—W. Coleman. 

4592. Lewis, William A., Lovell, John T., & Jessee, 
В. E. (U. Missouri) Interpersonal relationship and pupil 
progress. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(4), 
396-401.— The hypothesis that students who perceive a 
relationship with the teacher that is in the direction of 
an ideal psychotherapeutic relationship will make 
greater academic gains than those students who perceive 
а non-therapeutic relationship with their teacher was 
confirmed with 86 6th-grade students but not with 76 
9th-grade students.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4593. Lérincz, L, Palko, L, & Petrován, О. Die 
multidimensionale Untersuchung der Schulreife. [Multi- 
dimensional research of educational maturity.] Praxis 
ат Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1965, 14(8), 
303-312. 

4594. Safer, Susan A. (American U.) An investiga- 
tion into the content of incoming freshman students" 
expectancies about the college experience. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2873. 

4595. Snider, J. G., & Oetting, E. R. (U. Alberta, 
Canada) Autogenic training and the treatment of exam- 
ination anxiety in students. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 22(1), 111-114.—12 student Ss performed 6 
exercises of autogenic training for 3 wk. after which 
they were asked to use the technique whenever they 
came under tension, i.e., during examinations. All Ss 
showed improvement in examination marks and the 
method proved generally effective in reducing examina- 
tion anxiety. There was also an improvement in sleeping 
habits and digestion. 8 of the Ss reported an increase in 
sensory awareness.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4596. Sobańska, Julia. Czynniki wplywajace па 
charakter wzajemnych stosunków między mjodziezg а 
nauczycielami. [Factors affecting teacher-pupil rela- 
tions.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1965, 8(4), 361-375. 
—An open-ended questionnaire designed to elicit 
student attitudes towards teachers was given to 180 
boys and girls, 15-16-yr-old. The following teacher 
attributes caused a majority of conflicts: unfairness, 
irritability, rudeness, excessive strictness, and poor 
teaching. A positive relationship was found between a 
student’s grades and conduct in school.—H. Kacz- 
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4597. Stark, Matthew. (U. Minnesota) Commuter 
and residence hall students compared. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(3), 277-281—Male and 
female residence-hall and commuter freshman students 
were compared on the basis of their expressed personal 
problems, study habits, and reading skills. The 2 groups 
of commuters had a significantly greater number of 
problems than did both groups of residence-hall 
students on the Mooney Problem Check Lists sub- 
areas; Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment; 
and Home and Family. Commuters had significantly 
lower scores than residence-hall students on the Co- 
operative English Test, Reading Comprehension 
(Coop): Vocabulary.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4598, Thistlethwaite, Donald L., & Wheeler, 
Norman, (Vanderbilt U.) Effects of teacher and peer 
subcultures upon student aspirations. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1966, 57(1), 35-47.—1772 students 
enrolled at 140 colleges was surveyed at the beginning, 
middle, and end of college. Multiple-regression equa- 
tions were developed for predicting terminal disposi- 
tions to seek advanced graduate or professional training 
from 8 precollege characteristics. Residual scores, used 
as indexes of changes in dispositions, were correlated 
with student reports of their college environments, and 
factor analyses of the latter were performed, 14 of 33 
college press scales, and 3 of 9 factors were significantly 
correlated with both behavioral and aspirational 
residuals of men, while none of the scales or factors 
were significantly correlated with these residuals of 
women. The disposition to seek advanced training 
increased with increased exposure to college. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4599, Thompson, Orville E. (U. California, Davis) 
High school students and their values. California Journal 
of Educational Research, 1965, 16(5), 217-227.—Re- 
sponses of 1790 sophomores to Prince's Differential 
Values Inventory, Ist administered to the Ss when 
freshmen, were analyzed especially in respect to change 
in traditional vs. emergent values. Analyses of sopho- 
more results are reported in terms of sex differences, 
parochial-public school differences, achievement, cur- 
riculum, occupational choices, occupational levels of 
fathers, and types of home situation.—T. E. Newland. 

4600, Vosk, Jeannette S. (Bureau Child Guidance, 
NYC) Study of Negro children with learning difficulties 
at the outset of their school careers. American Journal of 
Onhop chiatry, 1966, 36(1), 32-40.—Study in depth 
revealed that these “slow learners” came to school with 
particular vulnerability to failure. Fearful and dis- 
couraged, they are unable to surmount the difficulties 
that the average child must surmount in the learning 
situation. Before they can learn tool subjects they must 
be helped to a sense of their own worth and construc- 
tive capabilities through appropriate and meaningful 
school activities. —Journal abstract. 

„4601. Wagman, Morton. (U. Illinois) Sex and age 
differences in occupational values. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 44(3), 258-262.—Centers’ Job Values and 
Desires questionnaire was used to study the occupa- 
tional value preferences of University of Illinois soph- 
omore men (N = 122) and women (N = 137). Results, 
gompa with the findings of Centers and Singer and 
Stefilre, revealed many significant differences in occu- 


pational values among the various sex and 
Шо аео, nd age samples. 
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4602. Carrier, Neil A., & Jewell, , Donald о. 
(Southern Illinois О.) Efficiency in measuring the effect 
of anxiety upon academic performance. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(1), 23-26.—The extent 
to which academic examination performance could be 
predicted from several measures of academic achieve- 
ment anxiety was tested by 3 studies. To attain the most 
efficient predictive utility from the shortest amount of 
testing time, interaction effects between selected anxiety 
measures were determined, expressed as cross products, 
and included as independent variables in each multiple- 
regression equation. The dependent variable was score 
on a final examination in introductory psychology. 
Prediction of examination performance was better for 
female than male Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4603. De Sena, Paul A., & Weber, Louise A. (John 
Carroll U.) The predictive validity of the School College 
Ability Test (SCAT) and the American College Test 
(ACT) at a liberal arts college for women. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1149-1151. 
—Using grades of 77 students for 2 semesters as the 
criterion, correlations were computed for the ACT 
English, Math, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences and 
ACT Composite as well as for the SCAT Verbal, 
Quantitative, and Total. The correlation for the SCAT 
Total was .67 compared to .52 for the ACT Composite. 
The difference was not significant —W. Coleman. 

4604. Ferron, Oscar. (Njala University Coll., Sierra 
Leone) The test performance of “coloured” children. 
Educational Research, 1965, 8(1), 42-57.—An evalu- 
ation of various races, especially comparisons between 
Europeans and non-Europeans. Evidence is presented 
that, with the exception of selective mating and selective 
migration, there is no concentration of overall intelli- 
gence in any particular geographical region.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

4605. Gilbert, Harry B. (Board of Education, 
NYC) On the 1.О. ban. Teachers College Record, 1966, 
67(4), 282-285.—New York should restore the use of 
group intelligence tests but drop the concept of the IQ. 
A reply to an earlier article by Dr. Loretan.—H. К. 
Moore. 

4606. Gordon, Edwin. (U. Iowa) The music aptitude 
profile: A new and unique musical aptitude test battery. 
Council for Research in Music Education, 1965, No. 6, 
12-16.—7 aptitude tests on tape in the areas of tonal 
imagery, rhythm imagery, and musical sensitivity, with 
reliabilities in the .70s and .80s (.94 for the battery). The 
battery has been extensively standardized and promising 
validity data are being accumulated.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

4607. Grimsley, Glen, & Summers, George W. (U. 
Southern California) Selection techniques for Pakistani 
postgraduate students of business. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1133-1142.—A 
modified SCAT and a specially constructed Institute of 
Business Test Battery (IBAT) were administered to 
Pakistani graduate students in Business Administration. 

Although the IBAT discriminated between successes 
and failures in a statistically significant fashion, its 
power to discriminate was not so high as is desirable 
operationally. -.. Comparative norms for United States 
and Pakistani students indicate that the 2 groups are 
essentially equal on tests of number ability such as those 
used in this study." —W. Coleman. 
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4608. Kress, Roy A. (Temple U.) Evaluating chil- 
dren's reading needs. S/ow Learning Child, 1965, 12(2), 
83-97.—Suggests that individual administration of an 
informal reading inventory that will establish reading 
and listening levels will be of more specific diagnostic 
help than group tests.—M. D. Franzoni. 

4609. McBeath, Marcia. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
pretest interaction on a perceptual task. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 16(5), 203-209. 
—A pilot study on a Ist-grade class was done in an 
experimental design with pretesting for 1 group, no 
pretesting for a 2nd group, training for 4 days, and an 
endtest similar in function to the pretest used, A .05 
statistically significant difference was found in favor of 
the pretested group. The possibility of a contaminating 
factor of above-average intelligence in both groups is 
recognized.— T. E. Newland. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


4610. Kroll, Walter, & Petersen, Kay H. (U. Texas) 
Personality factor profiles of collegiate football teams. 
Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(4), 433-440.—5 collegiate 
football teams were selected so as to provide data on 
winning and losing teams as well as on several 
categories of colleges. Personality profiles.of the 5 teams 

: (N = 139) on the Cattell 16 PF Test were scrutinized 
through а  multiple-discriminant analysis and a 
maximum-likelihood classification method. Significant 
discrimination between teams was demonstrated with 
the highest contributors to the derived-discriminant 
function being factor B (intelligence), factor H (shy vs. 
bold), factor O (confident vs. worrying), and factor Q; 
(casual vs. controlled). Based upon actual vs. predicted 
group membership, correct classification = 55%. When 
based upon prediction into winning or losing categories, 
correct classification = 82%, The contrast between uni- 
variate and multivariate analysis is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4611. Kroll, Walter, & Petersen, Kay Н. (U. Texas) 
Study of values test and collegiate football teams. 
Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(4), 441-447.—6 football 
teams were selected so as to provide data on winning 
and losing teams as well as on several collegiate 
classifications. Profiles on the study of values test were 
scrutinized through a multiple-discriminant analysis 
procedure. The multivariate, generalized null hypothesis 
that the 6 teams (N — 176) had similar value orienta- 
tions toward life was considered untenable. Significant 
discrimination also occurred when the sample was 
divided into winning vs. losing teams. The results 
Suggest that both type of school and success of season 
afford a basis for discrimination. The social factor was 
the most important contributor to discrimination, 
followed by theoretical and economic variables. 
—Journal abstract. 

4612. Singer, Robert N. (Ohio State U.) Effect of 
Spectators on athletes and non-athletes performing a gross 
motor task. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(4), 473-482. 
—16 college athletes and non-athletes were given 10 
301sec practice trials to learn how to balance on a 
stabilometer. The next day they were allowed 3 more 
trials alone and 3 trials before a group of spectators. 
The non-athletes were significantly better on 2 of the 3 
trials performed in front of the spectators. They also 
performed better-than the athletes throughout the 10 
practice trials, although the 10th and last trial ap- 
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proached but did not yield a significant difference at the 
05 level —Journal abstract. 

4613. Tillman, Kenneth. (Southeast Missouri State 
Coll.) Relationship between physical fitness and selected 
personality traits. Research Quarterly, 1965, 36(4), 483- 
489.—In the Ist phase of this study, 386 high school 
junior and senior boys were administered a physical 
fitness test. The boys who finished in the upper 15% on 
the test were compared, by use of a battery of 3 
personality tests, with the boys who were in the lower 
15%. Significant personality differences were found, In 
the 2nd phase of the study, the low physical fitness 
group was divided into a control and an experimental 
group. A 9-mo physical fitness program for the experi- 
mental group resulted in a significant gain in physical 
fitness. When compared with the control group changes 
during the experimental period, the experimental group 
personality trait changes were found to be significantly 
different on only 1 test item.—Journal abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4614. Hildreth, Gertrude H. (Brooklyn Coll., City 
U. New York) Introduction to the gifted. NYC: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. xvii, 572 p. $7.95. 

4615. Jones, Reginald L., & Gottfried, Nathan 
W. (U. California, Los Angeles) Psychological needs 
and preferences for teaching exceptional children. Excep- 
tional Children, 1966, 32(5), 313-321,—The relationshi 
between psychological needs (as reflected by the EPPS 
and the Teacher Preference Schedule) and preferences 
for teaching certain exceptional children was studied in 
a sample of 534 regular and special education students 
and 192 practicing regular and special class teachers. A 
number of personality variables related to preferences 
for teaching certain exceptionalities were identified. The 
small numbers preferring to teach any 1 exceptionality 
and the failure in most instances to confirm the results 
across S populations suggested the need for replication 
of the present study using larger and more representa- 
tive samples of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4616. Kounin, Jacob S., Friesen, Wallace V., & 
Norton, A. Evangeline. (Wayne State U.) Managing 
emotionally disturbed children in regular classrooms. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(1), 1-13. 
—Attempts to delineate some dimensions of teaching 
style that affect the behavior of emotionally disturbed 
children in Grades 1-2 and 3-5 in regular classrooms. 
Scores for deviancy and work involvement were ob- 
tained for both disturbed (E) and nondisturbed (Non E) 
children. Some findings are: (1) pupils’ scores vary 
between seatwork and recitation settings in the same 
classroom; (2) E children manifest less school- 
appropriate behavior; (3) teachers who are successful in 
managing the behavior of Non E children are also 
relatively successful with E children; (4) techniques of 
handling misbehavior as such do not correlate with 
children’s behavior; (5) teachers’ ability to communicate 
awareness of class behavior, techniques of handling 
group moyement, and programing for variety do 
correlate with children’s аа ШШ B. 

4617. Méry, Janine. La pedagogie curative scolaire. 
[Remedial education.] Enfance, 1965, No. 4, 517-527. 
— Case reports of results obtained with 12 children, 
educated at the Psycho-Pedagogical Center at Stras- 
bourg, France, are given. Clinical appraisal am 
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permissive atmosphere in instruction were the primary 
approaches.—S. S. Marzolf. : f 

4618. Noel, Alice. (Metropolitan Public Sch., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Effectiveness of an academically 
oriented teaching program with crippled children. Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1966, 32(5), 325-327.—A major shift 
in approach, stressing functional academic skills rather 
than personal and physical development resulted in a 
gain in grade level scores on a standard achievement 
test.—Journal abstract. y 

4619. Queruel, R. Les débiles moyens peuvent-ils 
apprendre à lire? [Can the moderately mentally retarded 
learn to read?] Enfance, 1965, No. 4, 505-515.—Investi- 
gation of 165 mentally retarded (IQ = 50-65) enrolled 
in special schools revealed: (1) none could read, і.е., 
attain a specified raw score on the Inizan reading test 
before attaining MA of 5.6; (2) all who attained MAs of 
7.5 could read; (3) all of CAs 13.9 could read; (4) 
average MA of those reaching the criterion was 6.6; (5) 
average CA for reaching the criterion was 11; (6) 
occupationally functional reading is possible if appro- 
priate specified measures аге taken.—S. S. Marzolf. 

4620. Stockwin, A. E. (Moonah Special Sch., 
Tasmania, Australia) Reading for children with low 
response to current schemes: An approach to reading 
based on the child's everyday experience. Slow Learning 
Child, 1965, 12(2), 98-103. 


GUIDANCE 


4621. Gavales, Daniel. Effects of combined counseling 
and vocational training on personal adjustment. Journal 
vi Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 18-21.—To evaluate 
the effects of combined counseling and vocational 
training on personal adjustment, the Manson Evalua- 
tion test was administered to 85 students during the Ist 
2 wk. of training and again near termination. The 
students, ages 17-21 yr., were generally characterized by 
previous failure in social, academic, and vocational 
endeavors. All students and classes received individual 
and group counseling by skilled counselors. Compari- 
sons of "before" and "after" Manson scores revealed 
consistent and highly significant gains in personal 
adjustment. The findings are discussed in terms of 
current governmental efforts to combat socioeconomic 
problems.—Journal abstract. 

4622. Pratte, Harold E., & Cole, Charles. Source of 
referral and perception of the counselor. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(3), 292-294.—A 50-item 
questionnaire consisting of descriptions of counselor 
functions was administered to 240 students, randomly 
selected, from 4 comparable schools, with Ss equally 
divided into 4 groups according to sex and type of 
referral (nonself- or self-referred). Significant differences 
were found between school, sex, and type of referral. 
—R. J. Baldauf: 

4623. Riddle, C. W. (Ed.) Guidance needs of college 
students: An all-India survey. Bombay, India: All-India 
Educational & Vocational Guidance Ass., 1965. 56 
p.— Detailed results of a 1960-61 questionnaire study, 
utilizing returns from a total of 3096 students at i7 
Indian universities. 11 major problems were identified in 
the general areas of study habits and skills (together 
with reading difficulties), career choice, knowledge of 
aptitudes and abilities, and sex education. Appendices 
reproduce the questionnaire format and provide statisti- 
cal breakdowns of returns from individual universities. 
—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 
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PERSONNEL 


4624. Pope, Lillie, & Crump, Ruth. (Coney Is. 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) School drop-outs as assistant 
teachers. Young Children, 1965, 21(1), 13-23.—De- 
scribes a program in which school drop-outs were 
carefully trained and supervised as teacher assistants in 
a pre-school setting. The training and use of these 
indigenous personnel as sub-professionals in a pre- 
school anti-poverty program was successful.—Author 
abstract. 

4625. Reitz, Willard E., et al. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Experience, expertness, and ideal 
teaching relationships. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1965, 25(4), 1051-1060.—**. .. content 
area does not affect the relationship which the teacher 
strives to create with his students. To the extent that the 
selection criteria can be considered valid, the correla- 
tions suggest that expertness and experience influence 
the type of relationship the teacher sets as a goal." Both 
experienced and inexperienced college teachers generally 
agreed on the ideal teaching relationship. Agreement 
was significantly higher among experienced teachers 
compared to inexperienced instructors.— W. Coleman. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


4626. Bayés, Ramón. Los ingenieros, la sociedad y la 
religion. [Engineers, society and religion.] Barcelona, 
Spain: Editorial Fontanella, 1965. 202 p. 

4627. Doyle, Robert E. (St. John's U., Jamaica, 
N.Y.) Career patterns of male college graduates. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1965, 44(4), 410-415.—An 
investigation of the vocational behavior of male gradu- 
ates during their early work experiences. The career 
patterns of 2 alumni groups were identified and the 
influences of 41 factors on their vocational development 
were investigated. The results reveal the following: (1) 
70% of the alumni remain in their initial fields, (2) 25% 
of the alumni have | or more exploratory jobs and then 
establish themselves in an occupational field, and (3) 56; 
of the graduates never become settled.—R. J. Baldauf. 

4628. Gunderson, E. K., & Nelson, Paul D. (USN 
Med. NP Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Socio-economic 
status and Navy occupations. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1965, 44(3), 263-266.—Among 1060 naval 
personnel in 16 occupational categories, officers were 
significantly higher on the socioeconomic index than 
enlisted men. When Navy enlisted rates (jobs) were 
grouped into 2 broad categories, white-collar and 
blue-collar, the former group scored significantly higher 
on the index. Observed differences in socioeconomic 
background suggest possible concomitant variations in 
value systems, achievement strivings, and personality 
disorders.—R. J. Baldauf. 

А 4629. Hedlund, Dalva E. A review of ће MMPI in 
industry. Psychological Reports, 1965, 17(3), 875-889. 
—Presents extensive evidence that is critical of the 
industrial uses of the MMPI, mainly based upon its 
unvalidated use. Industry research, due to quality, 
hesitancy of a company to be identified, or competitive 
business ethics, is rarely published. The author submits 
that this practice is not only damaging to the business 
world, but also professionally unsound. Even reliable 
negative results would furnish guidelines for future 
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applications of and research with the MMPI.—Journal 


abstract. 

4630. Rogg, S. G., & D'Alonzo, C. A. (E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours, Wilmington, Del.) Emotions and the job. 
реч, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 1965. xiii, 192 p. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4631. Greenwald, Barry S. (U. Michigan) The 
effects of early childhood experience on vocational choice: 
А study of psychotherapists, educational administrators, 
and historians. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2867. 

4632. Kunce, Joseph, & Worley, Bert. (U. Washing- 
ton) Interest patterns, accidents and disability. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(1), 105-107.—On the 
assumption that daring, adventurous, and cautious 
attitudes would be reflected in the aviator, masculinity- 
femininity, and banker scales of the SVIB, analysis was 
made of SVIB records of 84 physical medicine and 
rehabilitation patients. Severely injured patients scored 
significantly higher than other patients on the aviator 
and M-F scales and lower on the banker scale. “These 
results are consistent with the hypothesis that interest 
patterns on the SVIB reflect personality characteristics 
predisposing one to accidents.” Caution and further 
research are recommended.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

4633. Nisbet, J. D., & Grant, Wilma. Vocational 
intentions and decisions of Aberdeen Arts graduates. 
Occupational Psychology, 1965, 39(3), 215-219.—A 
longitudinal design generated career intent information 
on 137 students graduating in 1953. Entrance and 
school achievement data were supplemented by a verbal 
reasoning test and 6 self-reports on vocational plans. 
Findings indicate that 4 had made pre-entry decisions 
and another 4 formulated a career decision during 
school. None of the data suggest early decisions to be 
superior.—M. York. 

4634. Schletzer, Vera М. (U. Minnesota) SVIBasa 
predictor of job satisfaction. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1966, 50(1), 5-8.—A study was made of 185 
graduates of professional curricula to test the hypoth- 
esis that job satisfaction in a certain occupation is 
related to congruent or appropriate interests in that 
Occupation. Occupations represented were medicine, 
law, dentistry, mechanical engineering, accounting, and 
journalism. Ss were contacted by mail and asked to fill 
out 3 job satisfaction blanks and the SVIB. 12th grade 
SVIB scores were also available for each S. Only 1 of 56 
relationships between interests and job satisfaction 
scores was significantly different from 0. The lack of 
relationships was true for both earlier and current 
testing of interests and for all 3 job satisfaction 
blanks.—Journal abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


4635. Mahoney, Thomas A., & England, George 
W. (U. Minnesota) Efficiency and accuracy of em- 
ployee selection decision rules. Personnel Psychology, 
1965, 18(4), 361-377.—Traditional approaches involve 
either selection ratio or maximum differentiation; both 
fail to consider the marginal probabilities of success and 
failure candidates, assuming these probabilities to be 
equal to %. A cost model is described which is not 
subject to these failings and which balances recruitment 
costs and misclassification costs.—A. S. Thompson. 
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4636. Rhea, Bob D. Validation of OCS selection 
instruments: The relationship of OCS selection measures 
to OCS performance. USN PRA Tech. Bull., 1966, No. 
66-18, v, 15 p.—Ss were 1951 students in 6 OCS classes, 
graduated 1957-1958. Comparison of the experimental 
tests with those used operationally did not show the 
new tests to merit inclusion in the OCS selection 
program. The Officer Qualification Test (OQT), the 
operational measure of academic aptitude, was consid- 
erably superior to any of the other measures evaluated 
in predicting final grade, the validity being .50. The 
OQT, while correlating only .21 with the Military 
Aptitude criterion was not exceeded by any other 
instrument.—USN PRA. 


TRAINING 


4637. Longo, Alexander A., & Mayo, G. Douglas. 
Comparison of conventional and programed instruction in 
teaching avionics fundamentals. USN PRA Tech. Bull., 
1965, No. 66-16, viii, 31 p.—Compares the relative 
performance of 200 trainees taking 26 hr. of conven- 
tional instruction in electronics fundamentals with 200 
trainees covering the same subject matter in 19 hr., 
using programed instruction. Results indicate that: (1) 
the basic electronics students learned a relatively large 
block of programed material to about the same degree 
but in substantially less time; (2) the constructed 
response examination, prepared for programed instruc- 
tion purposes, exhibited satisfactory reliability; (3) the 
conventional and programed instruction groups did not 
differ significantly with respect to variability in perform- 
ance; (4) the “90/90 performance level" of programed 
material decreased as a function of the amount of 
programed material tested at a given time.—USN PRA. 

4638. Mayo, George D., & Longo, Alexander A. 
Training time and programed instruction. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 1-4.—The hypothesis 
was tested that training time can be reduced by means 
of programed instruction, without loss in training 
quality. 226 USN and Marine Corps trainees in 
electronics fundamentals served as Ss. A matched group 
design was used in which a 31% time saving on the part 
of the programed instruction group was an integral part 
of the experiment. On the 2 measures of learning, which 
followed the instruction, the programed instruction 
group scored significantly higher (р < .01) on 1, while 
no significant difference was found on the other. The 
hypothesis was sustained.—Journal abstract, 

4639. Panamerican Union. (Washington, D.C.) 
Psicologia aplicada a la enseñanza técnica. [Psychology 
as applied to technical instruction.] Washington, D.C.: 
Panamerican Union, 1958. ix, 166 p. $1.00. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


4640. Cunningham, Joseph W. (Purdue U.) Worker- 
oriented job variables: Their factor structure and use in 
determining job requirements. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(5), 2885. 

4641. Davis, L. E., & Valfer, E. S. Intervening 
responses to changes in supervisor job designs. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1965, 39(3), 171-189.—Job modi- 
fication for supervisors focused on responsibility for all 
functions required to complete each product and 
authority for final quality acceptance. Cost criteria were 
obtained by questionnaire, interview and direct 
observation. Productivity comparisons and personnel 
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costs indicated no change; product quality improved. 
Overall attitudes among supervisors were favorable. 
—M. York. 

4642. Peters, David L., & McCormick, Ernest 
J. (Purdue U.) Comparative reliability of numerically 
anchored versus job-task anchored rating scales. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 92-96.—Compared 
the effectiveness with which job-task anchored equal- 
appearing interval scales could be used in contrast with 
scales anchored only by simple numerical benchmarks. 
2 groups of judges rated identical lists of job-task 
statements in terms of both types of scales. Ratings 
were made on 5 sensory/physical dimensions of job 
activities. The reliabilities of ratings for all scales were 
computed by an analysis of variance approach. In a test 
of statistical significance across all 5 scale dimensions, it 
was found that job-task anchored scales could generally 
be used with significantly greater reliability than simple 
numerically anchored scales.—Journal abstract. 

4643. Sinha, Jai B., & Wherry, Robert J. (Ranchi 
U., India) Determinants of norm violating behavior in a 
simulated industrial setting. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 
18(4), 403-412.—In a simulated assembly line situation 
a supervisor (S) and a worker (E) worked together on 
an experimental task. 2 groups totaling 74 Ss were 
randomly placed in high or low risk conditions, which 
differed in the presence or absence of punishment for 
violations of experimental instructions. Findings indi- 
cated that violation of a norm is a function of 3 sets of 
variables: (1) explicitness of the norm, (2) expectancy of 
punishment for violations, and (3) personality dis- 
positions, е.р., need for social approval, or background 
variables, e.g., age, religion, birth order, and family 
income.—A. S. Thompson. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


4644. Campbell, David P. (U. Minnesota) Stability 
of interests within an occupation over thirty years. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 51-56. 
—This study compared the interests of 103 bankers, 
studied in 1934, with those of the 103 bankers who, in 
1964, held the identical jobs in the identical banks. Each 
banker was paired with his counterpart. The results 
show a substantial consistency in measured interests 
between the 2 groups. Data are also presented for a 
test-retest group (N — 48) tested "Ist at age 38 and again 
at age 68. Striking consistency in interests was noted 
EG aon abstract. 

. Federman, Philip, & Siegel, Arthur І. (Applied 
Psychol. Services, Wayne, Pa.) reris ta i P a 
measurable index of team behavior. NAVTRADEVCEN 
Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 1537-1, 83 p.—The relationship 
between anti-submarine warfare helicopter team per- 
formance and the content and flow of communications 
within the team during a simulated attack was inves- 
tigated. 14 distinct communications variables were 
found to be correlated with the objective performance 
measurement criterion (miss distance) employed. From 
a factor analysis of these data, 4 factors emerged: 
probabilistic Structure, evaluative interchange, hypoth- 
esis formulation, and leadership control. The findings of 
this study (subject to further validation) suggest the 
value of developing scaled performance measures as 
diagnostic devices for evaluating inflight crew behavior 
as predictors of success and as end-of-course measures. 
—Journal abstract. 


MILITARY AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


4646. Locke, Edwin A. (American Inst. Res., 
Washington, D.C.) The relationship of intentions to 
level of performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(1), 60-66,—3 laboratory experiments are 
reported which stem from Ryan’s approach to motiva- 
tion. The fundamental unit is the “intention.” The 
experiments examined the relationship between in- 
tended level of achievement and actual level of perform- 
ance. A significant linear relationship was obtained in 
all 3 experiments: the higher the level of intention, the 
higher the level of performance. The findings held both 
between and within Ss and across diflerent tasks. The 
implications for the explanation of behavior are dis- 
cussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4647. Marks, Samuel B. (New York U.) Some 
factors influencing the ratings of professional and tech- 
nical personnel: An exploratory study. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2862. 

4648. Sivadon, P., & Veil, C. Psychopathologie du 
travail industriel. [Psychopathology of industrial work.] 
Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(4), 101-120.— Discussion of 
aspects of the industrial work situation which relate to 
mental health. Factors considered include character- 
istics of the work group, type of occupation, and 
demands of personality, as well as adaptation to the 
work group, working hours, spatial conditions, mate- 
rial, tools, and machines. Work neuroses are manifested 
as fatigue, physical illness, intolerance and irritability, 
and even anxiety crisis. Lowering of professional 
performance, often preceded by an effort to over- 
compensate, is a major symptom.— W. W. Meissner. 

4649. Wernimont, Paul F. (U. Minnesota) Intrinsic 
and extrinsic factors in job satisfaction. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 41-50.—Responses to 
both forced choice and free-choice items were obtained 
from 50 accountants and 82 engineers in self- 
descriptions of past satisfying and dissatisfying job 
situations. Both groups of Ss endorsed more "intrinsic" 
than “extrinsic” items when describing both situations. 
Achievement, Work Itself, and Responsibility were 
mentioned most often in describing past satisfying 
situations, and lack of Advancement and Recognition 
were most often mentioned in dissatisfying situations. It 
was concluded that both intrinsic and extrinsic factors 
can be sources of both satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
but intrinsic factors are stronger in both cases. Satisfac- 
tion variables are not unidirectional in their effects, and 
expectations have a strong influence on the extent of 
satisfaction with job factors.—Journal abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


4650. Gorman, Warren. The anatomy of managerial 
tension: A psychiatric viewpoint on why managers exper- 
ience stress and what they can do about it. Personnel 
Administration, 1966, 29(1), 34-38. 

4651. Herzberg, Frederick. (Western Reserve U.) 
The motivation to work among Finnish supervisors. 
Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(4), 393-402.—Analysis 
of descriptions of job incidents associated with job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, obtained from 139 low 
level supervisors in Finnish industries, confirmed the 
2-factor theory of job attitudes as expressed by the 
motivation-hygiene theory.—A. S. Thompson. 

4652. Holloman, Charles R. (U. Washington) The 
leadership role of military and civilian supervisors in a 
military setting as perceived by superiors and sub- 
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шаны: Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(5), 2903- 
4653. Holter, Harriet. (Inst. Social Res., Oslo, 
Norway) Attitudes towards employee participation in 
company decision-making processes. Human Relations, 
1965, 18(4), 297-321.—86 questions were answered by 
1128 nonsupervisory employees of 18 Oslo firms. 
Analysis revealed a widespread but vague desire for 
greater participation in decision-making, although not 
at top levels, for employer-employee cooperation, and 
for more information about managerial plans. New job 
designs and mechanisms of decision-making may be 
required to meet these needs.— W. W. Meissner. 

4654. Indik, Bernard P. (Rutgers U.) Organization 
size and member participation: Some empirical tests of 
alternative explanations. Human Relations, 1965, 18(4), 
339-350.—A questionnaire study of 3 different types of 
organizations revealed that organization size influences 
member participation indirectly by its effect on specific 
organizational processes relating to communication, 
control, task specialization, and coordination which, in 
turn, affect the ties binding the individual to the 
organization.— W. W. Meissner. 

4655. Lawler, Edward E. (Yale U.) Managers' 
perceptions of their subordinates’ pay and of their 
superiors’ pay. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(4), 413- 
422.—A questionnaire study of 563 managers revealed 
that managers believed there was too small a difference 
between their own pay and that of both their superiors 
and their subordinates. A significant relationship was 
found between the manager's feeling that there was too 
small a difference between his subordinates' pay and his 


„own pay and the belief that the latter was too low. 


Managers also tended to consistently overestimate the 
pay of their subordinates.—4. S. Thompson. 

4656. Paine, Frank T., & Hykes, Dennis R. (U. 
Maryland) Automation and motivation: A theory of 
management. Personnel Administration, 1966, 29(1), 
26-32.— Current management problems can be attacked 
only within a dynamic conceptual framework. Behav- 
ioral science findings, buttressing such a management 
theory, can keep it flexible and practical.—Journal 
abstract. 

4657. Paterson, T. T. Organization theory and the 
personnel manager. Personnel Management, 1965, 
47(374), 207-211.—The Weberian and human relations 
approaches are examined. “Іп America, research on the 
organization has been concerned mainly with principles 
based upon theories from psychology and sociology 
applied to the firm....much work in Europe is now 
being directed toward the establishment of a theory of 
organization. 1 of the main difficulties is the lack of 
clear definition of terms.” —A. R. Howard. 

4658. Phelan, Joseph G. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Problem solving: Management’s prime responsibility. 
Personnel Administration, 1966, 29(1), 49-52.—Modern 
organizations have built-in blocks to problem-solving 
efforts. Means of overcoming these barriers are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

4659. Porter, Lyman W., & Siegel, Jacob. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Relationships of tall and flat 
organization structures to the satisfactions of foreign 
managers. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(4), 379-392. 
—Number of supervisory levels in organizations in 13 
foreign countries was compared with answers to 11 need 
satisfaction questions based on a Maslow-type class- 
ification of needs, Results indicate that, for companies 
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having less than 5000 employees, flat organization 
structures were associated with greater managerial need 
satisfaction, but for organizations with over 5000 
employees, this trend was not obtained.—/. S. 
Thompson. 

4660. Rim, Y. Leadership attitudes and decisions 
involving risk. Personnel Psychology, 1965, 18(4), 423- 
430.—Ss were women head nurses and male industrial 
supervisors. Results indicate that knowledge of leader- 
ship attitudes of supervisory personnel may help in the 
prediction of supervisors’ decisions involving risk, both 
as individuals and as group members.—A. S. Thompson. 

4661. Snoek, J. Diedrick. (U. Michigan) Role strain 
in diversified role sets. American Journal of Sociology, 
1966, 71(4), 363-372.—1 important source of role strain 
is the need to maintain working relationships with 
persons in a wide variety of complementary roles. It is 
shown that high job-related tension is associated with 
frequency of interaction with role senders and even 
more strongly with the total number of different role 
relationships required by the respondent's job. Role-set 
diversity is more common in supervisory than in 
nonsupervisory jobs. Differences in role-set diversity 
and number of supervisory jobs account for a good deal 
of the differential prevalence of high tension in large 
organizations, After these factors are taken into 
account, the relationships between tension and sex, age, 
or education are substantially reduced.—Journal 
abstract. 

4662. Steinmetz, Lawrence L. (U. Colorado) Power 
to ignore power: А hidden factor in the management of 
change. Personnel Administration, 1966, 29(1), 21-25. 
—Today's workforce has tremendous power through 
job security and specialized skill. Proper motivational 
approaches must be used lest marginal performance 
become the norm.—Journal abstract. 

4663. Valfer, Ernst S. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Performance and intervening effects of two supervisory 
job-design treatments. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(5), 2617. 

4664. Wieland, George F. (U. Michigan) Complex- 
ity and coordination in organizations. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(5), 2906. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


4665. Ried, József, & Orményi, Imre. Meteoro- 
pszichológiai tényezók hatása a teremkézilabdázók 
teljesitményeire. [The effect of meteoro-psychological 
factors on the performance of indoor handball players.] 
Magyar Pszichologiai Szemle, 1965, 22(1-2), 138-150. 
—A discussion of the effects of climatic conditions on 
performance.—E. Friedman. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


4666. Bruvold, William H., & Pangborn, Rose M. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Rated acceptability of mineral 
taste in water. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 
50(1), 22-32.—Solutions of 1000 and 2000 mg/liter of 
Na,SO,, NaHCO,, CaSO,, MgSO,, NaCl, CaCl, 
MgCl, and Na,CO; were rated on an acceptability 
scale in 3 separate studies. Results showed that the 
minerals ranked in acceptability approximately as listed, 
Implications of the findings are discussed mainly in 
regard to detection thresholds for the 8 minerals and 
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consumer acceptance of naturally mineralized ground 
waters used for domestic supplies.—Journal abstract. 
4667. Kaés, René, & Paillard, Jacques M. (Lab. 
Psychol. Sociale, Aix-en-Provence, France) La rep- 
résentation de la culture dans les publicités culturelles de 
magazines Francais. [Representation of culture in 
advertising of French magazines.] Cahiers de Psy- 
chologie, 1965, 8(2-4), 199-211.—Analysis of the 
content and style of advertisements in 10 diversified 
French magazines. Function and cultural implications 
of the advertisements are discussed.—J. C. Moore. 
4668. Krugman, Herbert E. The impact of television 
advertising: Learning without involvement. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1965, 29(3), 349-356.— Television 
advertising may change attitudes by changing percep- 
tions of the product in the course of merely shifting the 
relative salience of attitudes, especially when the 
purchaser is not particularly involved in the message. 
This thesis has implications for noncommercial per- 
suasion.—Journal abstract. 
4669. Levitt, Theodore. (Harvard U.) Industrial 
rchasing behavior: A study of communications effects. 
rhe Mass.: Harvard Ú. Press, 1965. xv, 184 p. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


4670. Dace, David. Computers and the personnel 
department. Personnel Management, 1965, 47(374), 
201-206.—Before installing a computer, а personnel 
manager should help in dispelling fears, organizing 
retraining courses, and stimulating employee interest. 
—A. R. Howard. 

4671. Lomow, B. F. Ingenieurpsychologie. [Engi- 

neering psychology.] E. Berlin, Germany: Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1965. 312 p. MDN 14. 
— Outlines the function and role of human beings in 
control systems. 
_ 4672. Nazarov, A. I. Obzor zarubezhnoi literatury po 
inzhenernoi psikhologii za 1964 g. [Review of foreign 
literature in engineering gueton for the year 1964.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 6, 163-169.—Review of 
American literature in the areas of information display, 
signal detection, visual perception, memory, and semi- 
automatic tracking, (21 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

4673. Shepherd, R. D. ‘‘...all except...” Definition 
by exclusion, relative class complexity and S-R com- 
patibility in dichotomous classification tasks. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1965, 39(3), 191-203.— Discussion of 
situations in which item search involves 1 class, but 
response another. “...as the ratio of the complexity of 
2 classes approaches unity any advantages of definition 
by exclusion should diminish." —M. York. 

4674. Steinbuch, K., & Сӧгке, W. (Technical High 
School, Karlsruhe, Germany) Selbstkorrigierende Ma- 
trixstrukturen. [Self-correcting matrix structures.] Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie, 1965, 171(Suppl.), 110-127.—A 


MILITARY AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


code translator based on matrix circuits with maximum 
detector strength is described and a method. indicated 
tolerating single component failures by making use of 
the structural redundancy of the circuit. А way of 
reencoding, resulting in а self-correcting decoder, is 
demonstrated. It can be extended to other input codes, 
to error detecting and single error correcting codes of 
the Hamming type. An empirical method of con- 
structing the circuit based on the weight list of the input 
code is described, as well as additional circuit expenses 
necessary.— F. Wesley. 


Displays & Controls 


4675. Howell, William C., & Tate, Jerry D. (Ohio 
State U.) Influence of display, response, and response set 
factors upon the storage of spatial information in complex 
displays. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(1), 
73-80.—Immediate recall for spatial information was 
studied as a function of stimulus load under 2 display 
formats, 2 response formats, and 2 response set 
conditions. 4 groups of 10 Ss each served under 15 
replications of all response-format, stimulus-load condi- 
tions; groups were distinguished on the basis of display 
format and set. Each S viewed either a spatial or tabular 
display of 14-26 geometrical stimuli for 16 sec.; he was 
then required to report, on either a tabular or spatial 
response form, the location of relevant stimuli. Correct 
responses and misplacement errors increased more 
rapidly for the spatial format as more stimuli were 
presented. Recoding from 1 display to the other 
response format did not yield serious decrements. 
Contrary to expectation, response set enhanced all 
conditions to a nearly equivalent degree. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the “chunking” hypothesis. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ; 

4676. Sharp, Earl D., & Hornseth, John P. The 
effect of control location upon performance time for knob, 
toggle switch, and push button. USAF AMRL TR, 1965, 
No. 65-41, iii, 15 p. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


4677. Hoyos, Carl G. (Ed.) (Inst. Arbeitspsychol- 
ogie, Munich, Germany) Psychologie des Strassen- 
verkehrs. [Psychology of street-traffic.] Stuttgart, 
Germany: Hans Huber, 1965. 302 p. DM 18.50.—An 
analysis of behavior in street-traffic and of the general 
psychological aspects of the factors (e.g., personality 
and age of drivers) influencing this behavior. 

4618. Perry, Carlos J., & Morgenstern, Alan L. 
Drugs and driving. JAMA, 1966, 195(5), 376-379. 
—Suggests that physicians be aware of potential 
hazards of particular drugs and of variables related to 
the patient himself, such as his type of illness and need 
to drive. Patients should be told when drugs may 
decrease their driving skill —M. D. Franzoni. 
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BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


. This index supplements the classification of abstracts given in the Table of Contents, and is de- 
signed to lead the reader to subjects that are more specific than the general categories of the clas- 
sification, When many abstract numbers are listed under a heading, the reader may simplify his task 
by matching the numbers found under the two or more headings that specify his particular interest. 


АНУ (see also ШАРА) 

3715, 4045, 4080, 4218, 4559, 4570 

Ability /Verbal 

Abnormal Behavior (sce also Neurosis, Mental 
Ороо Psychosis) 


4 
Abnormal Psychology (see also Clinical Psy- 


Absolute Judgment (see Judgment) 

Abstract (see Abstraction) 

Abstraction (see also Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 

3524, 4050, 4468, 4546 
Academic Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 

demic) 

Acceleration (see Gravity) 
Acceptance 
133, 4551 
Accident (see Safety) 
Acclimatization б Adaptation) 
Accommodation/Optical 
Acculturation (see also Conformity, Culture) 
Achievement (see also next headings) 

4263, 4646 
Achievement Motivation (sce also Achieve- 

ment/Over & Under) 

4265, 4585 
Achievement Need (sec also Aspiration Level, 

Expectation) 

Achievement Test (see Test/Achievement) 
Achievement/Academic (see also Achieve- 
ment/Prediction of Academic) 

3548, 3552, 4046, 4078, 4097, 4101, 4102, 

4218. 4565, 4573, 4590, 4592, 4602 
Achievement/O ver & Under 
Achievement/Prediction of Academic (see also 

Prediction) 

3553, 3573, 3580 МУ 
Acquiescence (see also Social Desirability) 
Acting Qut 
Activation 


Aci 3820, 3919, 3924, 3943, 4203, 4311 
AUT (see Visual Acuity, Auditory Thresh- 
old) 


tion Level 
Adebtation/Sensory (see also Dark Adapta- 
tion) 
3653 
Adjustment/Personal & Social (see also School 


Adjustment) 
4109, 41 10, 4316, 4358, 4413, 4529, 4600, 


4621 


doption 
poi Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hor- 


mone) - 7 
Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) 


Adulthood 
4110, 4208 

Adv 
4667, 

Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, 
Literature) 

Affect (see also Emotion) 
3574, 3687, 4049, 4244 

Affection (see Love, Emotion) 

Affective Disorder (see also Depression, 
Manke:Depeesslye Psychosis) 


75 
Affiliation (see Affiliation Need) 
EAE Need 


Aftereffect (see also next headings) 
3633, 3635 


Aftereffect, 
Айсен Spiral 

3620 
À а Age ОШ Aging, Geriatri 
е (see € Differences, ing, Geriatrics, 
иод) 


Age Differences 
3642, n 3854, 4040 |. iiy) 
ggression (sec also r, Hostility 
3586, 3686, 3956, 3970 


А 
Ein, 4109, 4111, 4115, 4507 


Air 
Air Force (sec also Personnel/Military) 
Aircral ^ I 
Airman (see Pilot, Military Personnel, Air 

Force) 
Alcohol (sce also next headings) 

3873, 3959, 4398 
Alcohol/Drinking of 

4401 


Icoholism 
4392, 4393, 4394, 4395, 4396, 4398, 4399, 
4400, 463 


‚ 4630 
Allergy (see also Asthma) 
Allport, С. W. 


3495 
en (sce also Learning/Maze) 


Ambiguity 
A Psychological Association 


mnesia 
3884, 3998, 4534 


3907, 3928, 4432 
neve & Amygdalectomy 


Anal & Anality (see Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation) 
Analysis (see also Variance/Analysis of) 
3532, 3543 


Analyzer 
Anchor Effect & Anchoring 
(see also Aggression, Hostility) 

4226, 4328 
Animal Behavior & Animal Psychology 

3599, 3849, 3922, 3924, 3929 
Animals (see also specific animals) 

3923, 3926, 3945, 3949, 3962, 3999, 4030 


ЖЕГЕ 
4127, 4128, 4137 


Anthropometry (sce Body Types) 
Anti-Semitism (see Jew, "Prejudice) 
Anxiety (sec also Fear, Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Phobia, Test Anxiet 
3690, 3782, 3877, 4077, 4257, 4277, 4303, 
4343, 4440, 4471, 4500, 4588 
Aphasia 
4526, 4527 


Apparatus 
3596, 3597, 3598, 3599, 3600, 3601, 3602, 
3603, 3627, 3632, 4518, 4525 

Apparent Distance (see Distance, Регсер- 
tion/Depth) 

Apparent Movement (see Movement/Appar- 
ent 


Appraisal ie also Selection) 
Approach (see also Approach-Avoidance) 
APATA see also Conflict) 


Aptitude (sce also Test/Aptitude) 

Aptitude Test (sec Test /Aptitude) 
Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 

Arctic (see Environment) 

Arithmetic (sec also Mathematics) 

Amos also Personnel/Military, Military) 


Appi c tton: ion Battery 
Arousal (sec also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, M s 
3821, 447 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 
Literature) 
3654, 4209 
Articulation 
Ascendance-Submission (sce Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also 
Achievement Need, Expectation) 
4598, 4646 
Assimilation 
Association (sec also Learning) 
3769, 3853, 3862 
Association /Free 
4205, 4208, 4227 
uro dv 
3757, 3774, 3776, 4086, 4202, 4206, 4241 
Associations (see Organizations) 
па rs also Allergy) 


Athletics (sce Sports) 
Attention (sce also Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 
x 
3895, 4040 
Attitude (see also next headings, Maternal 
Attitudes) 
3743, 3820, 4100, 4157, 4161, 4168, 4174, 
4178, 4182, 4455 
Attitude Un 
4152, 4153, 4155, 4158, 4171, 4172, 4200, 
4668 


Attitude Scale 
3522, 3592, 4163 
Attitude/ Industry 
4660 
Attitude/Student 
355 


Audience 


Seizure 

3659, 3916 
Audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, 

Deafness) 
Audition (see also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, 

Masking, Speech) 

3617, 3729, 4064 

Ao Cortex & Projection Area 


Auditory Discrimination (see aso Audiometry, 
Audition) 
3607, 3609, 3610, 4546 
Auditory Measurement 
3661, 3662, 3663, 3664, 3868 
Thresholds (see Auditory Measure- 


ment 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, 
Conformity, Dogmatism) 
4093, 4240, 424, 4400 
Authority (see also Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Social Power) 
Autism (see also Fantasy) 
4417 


Autokinetic Effect (see also Movement/Appar- 
t) 


еп! 
3619, 3622 

Automation & Automata 
4656 


Automobile (see Driving) 

Autonomic (see Nervous System, чыгу 
Autonomy (see also Dependency 

Aversion & Aversiveness 


Avoidance Behavior 
3837, 4000, 4024 
Avoidance Learning (see Learning/Avoidance) 
Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 
lance) 
3473, 4036 


Barbiturate 
был Sod 4432 
see Test/ Battery) 
Behavior (see also Behavior Problems) 
3470, 3490, 3492, 3493, 3560, 3827, 3836, 
d 3939, 4054, 4268, 4320, 4428, 4450, 


Behavior Problems 
4059, 4390, 4427, 4543 
Behavioral Science 
3471 
Behaviorism 
Belief (see also Attitude) 
4140, 4143, 4160 
Bender-Gestalt Test 
3570, 3588, 4259, 4451 
Benzedrine (see Amphetamine) 
Bias (see Prejudice) 
Bibliographies 
3519, 3520 
Binet-Test (see Stanford-Binet) 
Biochemistry (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
3872, 3874, 3879, 4463 
Biographies (see also Obituaries) 
3477, 3479, 4116 
Biological Rhythms 
Biology 


ird 
3865, 3875, 3930, 3934, 3957, 3961, 3981, 
4026 


Birth 
3488, 3498, 3927, 4045, 4046, 4060, 4088, 
4125, 4247, 4423, 4437 Ñ 
Blacky Pictures (see Projective Techniques) 
Blindness 
3614, 4081, 4479, 4516, 4517, 4518, 4519, 
4520, 4521 
Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 
3822, 3903, 3909 
Blood Pressure 


Body 
3568, 3671, 3967, 4444 


Body Image 
3918, 4212, 4269 
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Type 
4271 
Bone Conduction (see Audition) 
Books 
3516, 3521, 4522, 4525 
Brain (sec also next headings, Nervous 
System /Central) 
3517, 3823, 3840, 3841, 3848, 3861, 3862, 
4529 


in Damage 
3856, 3859, 3958, 4389, 4471, 4534, 4535, 
4536, 4537, +538, 4550 

Brain Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 

Вгай 


п Lesion 
3824, 3826, 3827, 3828, 3829, 3831, 3833, 
3834, 3835, 3836, 3837, 3838, 4283, 4292, 
4453, 4528 

Brain Stem 

Ван cima (see also Stimulation/Cen- 

tral 

3598, 3828, 3839, 3840, 3842, 3843, 3846, 
3847, 4012, 4016 

Brightness (see also Lo 

Brightness Discrimination 
3608 

Business 
3500, 4607, 4669 


Caffeine (see Stimulant) 
California F Scale (see also Authoritarianism, 
F Scale) 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
4245, 4253 


4277 
Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
4402 


Case History 
3823, 4479, 4480, 4481, 4482, 4483, 4484 
Casework (see Social Casework) 
Castration 
3893 
Cat 


t 
3827, се 3844, 3847, 3850, 3892, 3908, 


Cathexis (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 
Affect) 


Catholic 
Causation & Causality 
Central Nervous System (see Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cerebral Cortex (see also Brain, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
3845, 3850, 3857, 3891, 3903 
Cerebral Palsy (see also Physical Handicap) 
4541, 4544, 4546, 4547 
Certification 
Character 
4210, 4449 


Cheat 

Check-List (see also Inventory) 
3560, 4245, 4501 

Chemical & Chemi 
3945 и, 


ET 
58, 3924, 3937, 3952, 3953, 3965, ү 
4034, 4035 Ж, 


Child Guidance (see Guidance/Child) 
Child Psychiatry 

4291, 4305, 4319 
Child Psychology 


‚ 4094, 4130 

уызы & Children (see also Gifted, In- 
fan 
3693, 3718, 4047, 4049, 4054, 4057, 4059, 
4060, 4061, 4063, 4090, 4092, 4093, 4110, 
4256, 4324, 4336, 4354, 4491, 4536, 4537, 
4565, 4631 

Childhood/ Ability 
3589, 4045, 4080, 4082, 4084, 4145, 4520, 
4588, 4608 

Childhood /Anxiety in 
4077 


Childhood/Behavior Problems 


Childhood /Development in 
4048, Оо, 4064, 4069, 4083, 4479, 4578 
Emotional Disturbances in 
4058, 4062, 4086, 4087, 4089, 4094, 4291, 
4325, 4342, 4388, 4425, 4429, 4430, 4496, 
1 


4616 
Childhood /Gifted (see Gifted) 
Childhood/Handicapped 

4081, 4388, I 4520, 4521, 4523, 4618 


Childhood/Learning in 
3794, 4065, 4066, 4067, 4068, 4070, 4071, 
4072, 4073, 4074, 4077, 4078, 4079, 4538, 
4561, 4564, 4584, 4600 
ildhood / P. ion in 
4042, 4053, 4056, 4609 

Childhood /Personality 
3586, 4149 


Childhood/Preschool 

4051, 4085, 4566 
Childhood /! ы-ы! in 

4389, 443 
Childhood /Retarded (sec Mental Retardation) 
ным їп (see Schizophre- 

nia /Childhood; 
18 


Сарате 
3881, 3894, 3895, 3928 


Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probability) 
3577, 3578, 3801, 3805, 3809, 3813, 3815, 
3817, 4140, 452! 
Class (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
3493, 3524, 3739, 4250, 4446, 4673 
Classroom (sce also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 
4564, 4589, 4616 
Cleft Lip & Palate 
4388 
Client-Centered Therapy (sec Psychothera- 
py/Client Centered) 
Clinic (see also Hospital) 
Qu 4280, 4368, 4374, 4399, 4421, 4505 
ical Judgment 
4278, 4446 


See eee 

‘see also Display) 

E 4674 M 

'ognition (sec also Reasoning, Thinking) 
10, 3780, 3785, 3798, 3864, 4160, 4170, 


Cognitive Dissonance (see also Dissonance) 
3698, 4178, 4304 
Cognitive Style 
3554, 3611 
Cold (see Temperature) 
(see also Education, School, Stu- 
dent/College) 
4560, 4562 
College Counseling (see Counseling) 
College Student (see Student /College) 
Color (see also next headings) 
3937, 4233 
Color Blindness 
3654 
Color P. 
3606, 3655, 3801 
Color Vision 
3653, 3867 
‘olor-Word 


Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
guage, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
4200, 4201, 4645 
Communication/Mass 
'ommunity (see also Culture, Group) 
3497, 4485, 4488, 4574 


Community Services 


4371, 4376, 4405, 4486, 4490, 4491, 4493, 
4495, 4506, 4556 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 
chology) 
Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
'otivation) 
4187, 4238 
Comprehension 
Compulsion (see Mania, Impulsiveness) 
Computer & C. tation 
538, 3549, 3550, 3796, 4670 
Concentration Camp 
4284 
Concept (sec also Abstraction, Concept For- 
mation, Thinking) 
3491, 3495, 3799, 3800, 4113, 4454, 4572 
Concept Formation 
3535, 3797, 3798 
Conditional Galvanic Skin Response (see Gal- 
vanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Emoti R 
3689, 3971, 4012, 4397 
Conditioned Reflex (see also Conditioning/ 
Classical, Reflex) 
3533, 3967 
Conditioned Ri 
3825, 3890, 3979, 4338 
Conditioning (sce also next headings) 
3601, 3837, 3973, 3975, 3977, 3978, 3980, 
4176, 4417, 4434 
Conditioning / Avoidance 
3996, 3999, 4001, 4002, 4006 
Conditioning / Classical 
3969, 3974, 3732 
Conditioning / Eyelid 
3733, 3735, 3736 
Conditioning /Interoceptive 
Conditioning /Operant 
3737, 37 8 
Conditioning / Verbal 
3583, EU ‚ 3743, 3793, 4462 
Cone (see Retina) 
Conference (see Symposium) h 
Conflict (see also Competition, Learning/ 
Avoidance) 
3804, 3980, 4041, 4126 ñ 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Group 
Influence, Social Power) 
3496, 4175, 4177, 4192, 4398 
Conscience 
Consciousness (sce Attention, Awareness, Un- 
conscious) 
Consonance (scc Dissonance) 


Consumer Behavior 

3500, 4669 - 
Consumer Preference (sec Consumer Behavior) 
Context 


3640, 3655 
Contribution & Criticism 
3653, 3720, 3723, 4267, 4517 
Control (sec also Display) 
4676 - à 
Convulsion (sec Electroconvulsive Shock, Epi- 
lepsy, Seizure) 
C tion 


4138, 4238 
Coordination 
4664 А 
C orrelation (sec also Statistics) 
4218 
Cortex (see Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, 
в Auditory Con ER reer 
‘ounseling (sce also Guidance, In 
1545 444, 4497, 4498, 4501, 4502, 4504, 
4621 
Counselor 
4237, 4503, 4622 
Countertransference (sce Transference) 
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Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Musi ink- 
ph. em 
: , 3685, 4085, 4105, , 
123, et, FR 105, 4223, 4224, 
Crime iminals 1 i - 
а iss also Delinquency /Ju 
Critical Picker Fasio 
'usion i i 
CM (see Flicker Fusion) 
пиа (see Treue Criticism) 
ross-Cultural Differences (see also Cult 
CE 4252, 4261, 4568 d sid 


3615, 3637, 3789, 3984, 3987, 4002, 4466 
Culture (sec also Acculturation, Cultures, 
Group Influence, Ethnology) 
С 4104, а 4133 
‘Change in (see also Culture, Cultures) 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture) 
4122, 4128 


Curiosity 
E Sensitivity (see also Skin) 
Cybernetics 

3492, 3530 


Dark е (see also Adaptation/Sen- 
so! 
Data 
3549 
Day Dreaming (see Fantasy) 
Deafness 


4522, 4523, 4524 2 
Death (see also Homicide, Suicide) 

4230, 4404, 4508 Ў 
Decision rcs Ben also Choice Behavior, 

Le Prol n 

3724, 3802, 3803, 3806, 3810, 3812, 3814, 

3816, 4036, 4097, 4180, 4183, 4189, 4377 
Defecation 
Defense Mechanism (see also Defensiveness, 

Defense/ Perceptual) 

4447 


Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 


anism) š 
Defensiveness (see also Defense Mechanism) 
3683 
Vu (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
yed Reaction & Response 
3688, 3963 ‹ 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Conformity, 
Crime & Criminals) 
4104 
Delusion 


ig (see also Computer, Statistics) 


/Juvenile (sce also Conformity, 


Delinquency, 
ime & Criminals) 
©. 4407, ШО, 4411, 4412, 4413, 4414, 
4415, 4416, 4574 , 


Delusion Y 4 
Denial (see Defense Mechanism) 
Dependency (see also Autonomy) 

3694, 3765, 3786, 4095 

ization у ў 
Depression (sce also Emotion, Manic-De- 
ive Psychosis) 

PIS, 4340, nn 4352, 4426, 4475 

попио (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 


solation) 4067, 4069, 4087, 4490 


Deprivation/Sensory 
3676, 3979, 3992 Ç 
Depth Perception (see Perception/Depth) 
Desegregation (see Integration) 
3631, 3632, 3703, 3704, 3706, 3707 
sec also Maturation) 
, 4037, 4038, 4056, 4078, 4208, 4454, 


4578, 4593, 4614 
Dexterity (see Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (see Blood, Disease) 


i Iso Psychodiagnosis) 
E Se ae 
agnosis /Differenti: 
m 41 mt 4389, 4435, 4471, 4517 
Dial (see Display) 
ш 


Diet (see Food) 
Digit (see Number) 
пит (see Physical Handicap) 


Discipline (see also Conformity, Powe 
4589 uy 


Discrimination (see also Visual Discrimination, 
Learning/Discrimination) 
3607, 3634, 3700, 3794, 3801, 3812, 3990 
Discrimination Learning (see Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 
Discrimination Reversal 
3991 


Disease (see also Illness) 

4157, 4273 
Displacement (see Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 

3712, 3728, 4675 


4153, 4510 
Distance (see also Distance/Apparent) 
Гаво Aere (see Distance, Perception/ 


Distraction (see Attention) 
Diori (sec also Statistics) ` 


Divorce 
Doctorate 


P99, 3901, 3947 
tism 
4237 


Dominance 
3928, 3930 
Draw-A-Man Test 
Draw-A-Person Test 
4257, 4259 . 
Darig (sce also Art, Creativity, Aesthetics) 
4 


Dream (see also Dreaming) 
3678, 3680, 4387 


Dreaming 

3677, 3679 „nli 
Drinking (see also КУ Drinking) 
Drive (see also Motivation) 
Drivi 


4617 
Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
397 


Effects (sec also Drugs, Drug therapy) 
824, 3829, 3883, 3885, 3886, 3887, 3888, 
3889, 3890, 3891, 3892, 3895, 3896, 3897, 
3898, 3899, 3900, 3901, 3902, 3903, 3904, 
3905, 3906, 3907, 3908, 3928, 4678, 4678 
(see also Drug Effects) 
4340, 4346, 4347, 4348, 4349, 4350, 4351, 
4352, 4468, 4547, 4553 
Drugs к also Tranquilizer) 
4545 


Duck 
3941, 4015 
Ear (see also Audition, Cochlea) 
Eating (see also Food) 
35, 3955 аан e 
Ecology (see also Environment) 
Economics , 
Education (see also ed School, Teaching) 
4075, 4558, 4563, 4566, 4567, 4571 
Education/Physical 
4613 
Education/Speci: 


al 
4525, 4557, 4614, 4616, 4617, 4619, 4620 
Educationa! Guidance (see Guidance/Educa- 
tional) 
Educational Measurement 
4602, 4604, 4608 
Educational Psychology 
4578 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
4268, 4615 
Effort 
Ego (see also next headings, Self) 
4430 


0 Identity 
B Psychology 


4164007 
4021, 4122, 4129, 4140, 4604 


My», 142, 1352, 197, 3417, 4294, ам) 


Vrehed Potential (sce 


thon) 
MA9, 3720, 3723, 3820, 4137 
Experience. 
4068, 4117, 4204 


Experience / E. 
3936, Soir o. 3940, 9944, 4244, 43996, 
4631 i 


3595, 3623 


Experimental Psychology 
P5070, 3521, 3604 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 
WIS 


3559, 3730, 3960, 3974, 4025 


шег. 


Family оною X NAM Marriage, 
JABS, 4087, 4090, 4125, 4141, 4148, 4302, 
4464, 4506, 4507, 4508, 4510 


MM, 3711, 3716 
also Emotion, Phobia, 


I, 9971, 5978, 4015, 4235, 4428 
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Muller-Lyer Illusion 
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Myth & Mythology 
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Need (see also Achievement Need, Motivation) 
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Need Achievement (see Achievement Need) 
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4055, 4069, 4139, 4451, 4523, 4600 
Neonate (see also Infancy) 

3992, 4039 
Nerve (see also Optic Nerve) 

3830 


Nervous System (see also next headings) 
3819 

Nervous System/Autonomic 
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Nervous System/Central 

3823, 3876, 3908, 3979, 4531 
Nervous System/Disorder 
Nervous System/Type 
Nesting Behavior 
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3636, 3663 
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ent Centered) 
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4387 

Norm (see also Conformity) 

Novelty 

Number (see also Mathematics) 
3671, 4068 

N & Nurses (see also Medicine) 
4158, 4376, 4425 

Nutrition (see Food) 

Nystagmus (see also Eye Movement) 
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3593, 4107 
Observation/Natural 
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Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work, Job Evaluation) 
4512, 4513, 4514, 4627, 4628, 4640, 4641 
Occupational Choice 
4141, 4631 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank) 
4099, 4103, 4601, 4633, 4644 
Occupational Level 
4265 


Occupational Therapy 

3555, 4311 
Old Age (see Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
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Operant) 
3695, 3730, 3980, 4044 
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4151, 4159, 4169 
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Optical Accommodation (see Accommoda- 
tion/Optical) 
Organization (see also Business, Government) 
4185, 4654, 4657, 4659, 4661, 4664 
Organizations (see also American Psychologi- 
cal Association) 
3513 
Orientation 
3618, 3993 
Orienting Response 
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Overlearning (see Learning/Over) 
Oxygen (see also Anoxia) 
3903, 3942 


Pain 
3694, 3697, 3698, 4247, 4339 
Paired Associate Learning (see Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 
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Palsy (see Cerebral Palsy) 
Paralysis (see Physical Disability, Brain Dis- 
order, Cerebral Paralysis 
Paranoia (see also Schizophrenia/Paranoid) 
3565, 4108, 4267, 4435 
Parapsychology (see also Extrasensory Percep- 
tion) 
3489 
Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
4089, 4098, 4353, 4414, 457 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Mother-Child 
Relations) 
4090, 4096, 4319 
Parkinson’s Disease 
Pastoral Counselii 
4371, 4495, 4500 
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Peers (see also next headings) 
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3517, 3519, 3520, 3541, 3609, 3610, 3611, 
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3644, 3651, 3708 
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3650, 3675, 4466 
Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 
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Perception/Speed 
Perception/Theory 
Perception/Time 
3626, 3627, 3664, 4118 I 
Perception/ Visual (see Visual Perception) 
Perception/ Weight 
Perceptual Defense (see Defense/Perceptual) 
Perceptual Learning (see Learning/Perceptual) 
Performance (see also Performance Test, Job 
Performance) 
335% 3674, 3699, 3728, 3989, 4077, 4434, 
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Personal Preference Schedule) 

Personality (see also next headings) 
3590, 4132, 4174, 4207, 4210, 4232, 4397, 
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Personality Change 
Personality Correlates 
4141, 4270 
Personality Diagnosis (see Personality Mea- 
surement, Тере е 
Personality Inventory (sce Inventory, Person- 
ality Measurement) 
Personality Measurement 
4226, 4254, 4259, 4610 
Personality Test (see Test /Personality) 
Personality Theory 
3491 
Personality Trait (се also Inventory) 
4142, 4156, 4162, 4236, 4243, 4586, 
4613 
Personality /Assessment 
Fere pa as Na Mies Childhood/Person- 
ality, 
Personality /Development 
Personnel (see also next headings) 
4635, 4657, 4670 
Personnel /Industrial 
4512; 4515, 4630, 4640, 4647, 4648 
Personnel /Military 
Personnel Psychological 
Persuasion 
3807, 4132, 4154, 4172 


Phenomenology 
Phenylketonuria 
4532, 4533 
Philosophy 
3483, 3484, 3485, 4143 
uh р= also Fear, Anxiety) 
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Phoneme (see Phonetics, Word) 
Phonetics (see also Speech) 
Photic (see Light) 


орар ph 
3630, 4043, 4243 
Physical Education (see Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Deaf- 
ness, Childhood Наи ) 
4487, 4512, 4513, 4514, 43 15 
Physician 
3506 


Чейн Correlates 
MEE Psychology 


3608, 
see also Electrophysiology) 
MEOS 3677, 3820, 3821 


ysiology /Sensory 
a bial A 4867, 3871 
Piaget J. 
3490 
Pigeon 
3608, 3977, 3988, 3989, 3990, 3993, 4020, 
4025 
Pilot 
3572 
Pitch (e also Audition) 
Pituitary (see Gland Hormone, Endocrine) 
PK (see Parapsychology) 
Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 
4477 
Play (see also Recreation, Sports) 


Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Math- 
ematics) 


ical Behavior 
3562, 4170 
Political Science 
Politics 

4123, 4131, 4138, 4166 
Polygraph 
Popularity (see also Social Desirability) 
Porteus Maze (see Maze) 
Гизо (see also Electrical Activity) 
Power/Social (see Social Power) 
Practice 

3788, 3800 


Prediction (see also Achievement/ Prediction of 
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3553, 3563, 3564, ‚ 4164, 
a 3966, 4164, 4519, 4603, 


Preference 
see 3874, 4133 


3894. 
Prejudice (see also Attitude) 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
4375,4409 
Prison Inmate 
4375 
Probability (see also Learnii ШУЫ) 
3486, 3540, 3547, 3559, 3648, 3731, EA 
(rasu Learning (see earning) Probsbik- 
My] 
Problem Sol 
Decision Making) 
3713, 3781, 3787, 3788, 3789, 3790, 3791, 
3793, 3795, 3796. 3797, 4077, 4223, 4658 
Productivity 
Profile (see Score & Scoring) 
татей Instruction (see also Teaching Ma- 


ine) 
MAR 4585, 4586, 4587, 4637, 4638 


Progr 

Progressive Matrices Test 

Projection (see also Defense Mechanism) 

Projective Technique (see also Rorschach, 
Ti 


A 
3587, 4049, 4259, 4260, 4261, 4267, 4482 
Propaganda (see Persuasion, Communication) 
Proprioception (see Kinesthesis, Vestibular 
Sense) 
Protestantism (see Religion) 
Psychiatric Dia; (see Prod umet. 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
3624, 3854, 4155, 4221, 4247, 4272, 4274, 
4279, 4285, 4300, 4333, 4337, 4367, 4368, 
4369, 4371, 4378, 4379, 4433, 4443, 4474, 
4501, 4531 
Psychiatrist 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotheraj m 
3474, 3497, 3504, 4275, 4287, 4289, 4290, 
4296, 4362, 4419, 4437 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
3501, 4261, 4304 
Psychoanalysis/Interpi retation 
4063, А 4210, 4381, "4382, 4383, 4384, 
4385, 4: is Theory 
Psychoanalysi 
3478, 3479, 4289, 4309, 4380 
Psychoanalysis/ Therapy 
Дл (see as Diagnosis) 


| (see also Choice Behavior, 


Psyt odas (see also Psychotherapy /Group) 
Psychokinesis (PK) (see Parapsychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing) 
Psychologist 

3506, 3507 


Psychology 

3472, 3473, 3484, 3493, 3500, 3508, 3516 
Psychology Abroad 

3480, 3481, 3509, 3510, 3511, 3512, 3513, 

3515, 4100, 4118, 4121, 4122, 4334, 4407, 

4492, 4493, 4556, 4626 
Psychometrics 

3630, 4220 
Psychomotor Performance (see Motor Per- 

formance) 
Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 
Psychopathology (see also Abnormal Psychol- 


ogy) 

4214, 4282, 4286, 4381, 4444, 4530 
Psychopathy (see Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (see also Drug Effects) 

3514 


Psychophysics (see also next headings) 
3641 

Psychophysics/Method 
3605, 3630 

Psychophysics/Scales 

Psychophysiology (see Physiological Psychol- 
ogy) 

Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Specific Psychoses) 


4293, 4378, 4433, 4434, 4436, 4437, 4439, 
4441, 4442, 4444, 4446, 4489, 4540 


Psychosis/Children (see Childhood/Psychosis 


in) 
Psychosomatic Disorder (see also Psychoso- 
matic Medicine) 


Psychosomatic Medicine 
4477 


Psychotherapy (sce also Psychoanalysis, Milieu 
Therapy, Therapy) 
3680, 4276, 4294, 4295, 4297, 4300, 4302, 
4306, 4307, 4308, 4310, 4312, 4314, 4315, 
4316, 4318, 4321, 4322, 4323, 4326, 4327, 
4363, 4374, 4400, 4476, 4502 
Psychotherapy / Children 
4305, 4324, 4325, 4342, 4429, 4481 
Pow Са Centered 


Mese ЙДЕ УТА 
4280, 4311, 4328, 4330, 4331, 4332, 4333, 
4334, 4335, 4336, 4337, 4375 
Psychotherapy / Research in 
4298, 4299, 4301, 4345, 4478 


Puberty 
Public Opinion (see Opinion) 
Pulse (see Blood, Cardiovascular, Heart) 
Punishment (see also Discipline, Reinforce- 
HOSP ative) 
3645, 4022, 4023, 4131, 4179, 4279, 4406 


rt 
3528 
Questionnaire (see also Check List, Inventory, 
Scale, Survey) 
3555, 3557, 3568, 3711, 4147, 4383 


Rabbit 
3599, 3829, 3840, 3846, 3871, 3902, 3903, 
| 3909, 3924, 4029 
| Race (see Ethnology) 
| Radiation 
3912, 3973 
Radio (see Communication/Mass) 
Randomness 


Rat (see also next headings). 
3830, 3832, 3836, 3839, 3842, 3843, 3848, 
3851, 3857, 3867, 3869, 3876, 3877, 3913, 
3921, 3925, 3927, 3931, 3936, 3938, 3940, 
3942, 3944, 3946, 3948, 3959, 3973, 3974, 
3978, 4022, 4027, 4532 


ceci 
3837, 3967 
Rat/Avoidance in 
3833, 3994, 3995, 3996, 3997, 3998, 4000, 
4001, 4002, 4003, 4004, 4005, 4006, 4007, 
4008, 4009, 4023, 4024, 4170 
Rat/Deprivation in 
3878, 3911, 4005, 4033 
Rat/Discrimination in 
3628, 3835, 3987, 4007, 4017 
Rat/Drug Effects in 
3824, 3841, 3880, 3881, 3882, 3884, 3885, 
3886, 3887, 3888, 3890, 3891, 3893, 3894, 
3895, 3897, 3905, 3920, 3928, 4005, 4009 
Rat/Learning in 
3825, 3826, 3831, 3834, 3874, 3879, 3950, 
3964, 3970, 3980, 3984, 3987, 3996, 3997, 


4008 
Rat/Motivation in 
3951, 3954, 3955, 3956, 3971 
Rat/Reinforcement in 
3828, 3960, 3968, 4010, 4011, 4012, 4013, 
4014, 4021 
Rat/Secondary Reinforcement in 
4016, 4017 
Rating (see also Peer Rating, Rating Scale) 
3529, 3545, 3709, 3775, 4173, 4251, 4294 
Rating Scale 
Raven Progressive Matrices Test (see Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test) 
Reaction Time 
Reactive Inhibition (see Inhibition/Reactive) 
Readability (sce Legibility) 
Reading (see also next headings) 
4619 
Rating (sce also Peer Rating, Rating Scale) 
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3529, 3545, 3709, 3775, 4173, 4251, 4294, 


ive Matrices Test (see Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test) 
Reaction Time 
3719, 3720, 3721, 3722, 3723, 3724, 3725, 
3726, 3727, 3907, 4018, 4086, 4528 
Reactive Inhibition (see Inhibition/Reactive) 
Readability (see Legibility) 
Reading (see also next pee 
ie 4065, 4066, 4197, 4575, 4619, 4597, 
8 


eading Deficiency 
4104, 4581, 4620 
Reasoning (see also Cognition, Thinking) 
3781, 4052 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Re- 
tention) 
3678, 3729, 3742, 3750, 3754, 3763, 3769, 
3770, 3776 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Re- 


tention) 
3638, 3632, 3726, 3765, 3767, 3775, 4207 
Recreation 
Reference Group (see also Group) 
Reflectance (see also Brightness) 
Ld (see also Conditioned Reflex) 
47 


Regression 
4341 
Rehabilitation (see also Rehabilitation/Voca- 
tional, Counseling) 
4284, 4459, 448! 
Rehabilitation/ Vocational 
4487 


it (see also next headings, Disci- 
pline, Knowledge of Results) 
3669, 3695, 3761, 3768, 3949, 4021, 4044, 
4076, 4104, 4186, 4313, 4461 
Reinforcement Schedule 
4013, 4019, 4020 
Reinforcement/Delayed 
3760 
Reinforcement / Light 
Reinforcement /Negative (see also Punishment) 


Reinforcement /Partial 
3960 
Reinforcement /Secondary 


Reliability 
3531, 3545, 3576, 3593, 4205, 4642 
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3902, 4003 
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4151, 4209, 4352, 4365, 4583, 4672 
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Risk Taking 
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Satiation 
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3576, 4238, 4456 
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4459, 4470 
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4145, 4149, 4559, 4571, 4579 
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Score & Scoring 
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3659, 3851 
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4607, 4635, 4636 
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3491, 3495, 4211, 4461, 4497 
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4212, 4442, 4521 
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Self-Stimulation 
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4145, 4149 
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3601, 4022 
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Shock) 
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4088 
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3631, 3632, 3647, 3721 
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4034, 4035 
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3470, 3511, 4117 
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4069, 4364 
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4116, 4121 
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Stimulant 
3900 


Stimulation (see also Brain, Electrode) 
3668, 3670, 3853, 3862, 3921 
Stimulation/Central 
3844, 4003, 4012 
Stimul 


lus 
3527, 3652, 3669, 3968 
Stimulus Generalization (see Generalization/ 
Stimulus) 
Stimulus Intensity 
3778 


Stomach 
3947, 4393 
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Stress (see also Stress/Physiological, Conflict, 
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3692, 3936, 4650 
Stress/Physiological 
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3591, 4632, 4634 
Stroop Color Word Test (see Color-Word) 
Student (sec also next headings) 
3512, 4201, 4592, 4596, 4624 
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3553, 3563, 3564, 3566, 3696, 4190, 4193, 
4223, 4227, 4235, 4240, 4257, 4274, 4322, 
4401, 4431, 4494, 4560, 4562, 4570, 4573, 
4580, 4591, 4594, 4597, 4598, 4601, 4603, 
4623, 4625, 4627, 4633 
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Student/Graduate 
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бене High зака 
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3498, 3502, 3503, 4165 
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Stuttering (see also Speech / Defective) 


Sent (sce also Defense/Perceptual) 
Success (see also Achievement, Failure) 
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Sucking 
3910, 3947, 4541 
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3959 
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906 


(sce also Hypnosis) 
676, 3682, 3697 А 
Suicide (see also Death, Homicide) 
4402, 4403, 4404, 4405, 4408, 4062 
Sullivan, Н. S. 
Superego (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
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4181, 4641, 4651, 4663 
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3490, 4204, 4387 
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3523, 3538 
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3596, 3614, 3712, 4039 
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Target 

3702 
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3572, 3772, 4194, 4454 


Taste (see also Food) 

3865, 3957, 4666 
TAT (see Thematic Apperception Test) 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (see Manifest 

Anxiety Scale) 
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4201, 4224, 4577, 4592, 4596, 4615, 4624, 
4625 
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Educational) 
4561, 4577, 4616, 4618, 4625 
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4561, 4564, 4568, 4569, 4572, 4575, 4582 
Дыш Torbia (see Television/Educa- 
Tel uy (see P. hology) 
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Television (see also Television |/ Educational) 
4668 
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T rament 
71, 4271 
Tei ture 
871, 3967 
Tension (see also Conflict, Stress) 
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Projective Technique) 
3551, 3554, 3556, 3558, 3559, 3562, 3563, 
3567, 3575, 3582, 3683, 3584, 3585, 4233, 
4234, 4457, 4609 
Test Anxi ` 
3691, 4585, 4595, 4602 
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3580, 4606 
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Test/Statistical 
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3496, 3761, 3954, 4154, 4318, 4485 
Therapy (see also Psychiatry, Psychotherapy, 
Treatment) 
4144, 4288, 4317, 4320, 4338, 4343, 4344, 
4392, 4418, 4508, 4554 
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3494, 3518, 3575, 3780, 3784, 3796, 3800, 
4108, 4419, 4443, 4524 
Thirst (see also Water Deprivation) 
3825, 3886, 3950, 3951 
Threat 
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3486, 3624, 3632, 3727, 3990, 4118, 4167, 
4230 ; 


Time Estimation 
3623, 3625, 3626, 3889 
Time Perception (see Perception/Time) 
Tone (see Sound) 
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Tracking (see also Rotary Pursuit) 
3550, 3705, 3712, 3714, 3728 
Traffic (see also Accident, Safety) 
Training (see also next headings) 
3800, 4051, 4621, 4638 
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4639 Pr RE 
Training/Ps li 
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Set/Learning) 
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Treatment (see also Therapy) 
4362, 4395, 4663 


Underachievement (see Achievement/Over & 
Under) 
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United States 
3469, 4135 
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4139, 4490, 4576 
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4445 
USSR 
3475, 3480, 3481, 3482, 3508, 3514, 4672 
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3562, 3579 
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ERRATA 


In abstract 39: 15729 the name of the senior author, 
Peter B. Field, was inadvertently omitted. 

Abstracts 40: 34 and 40: 535 were taken from Review 
of Educational Research, rather than from Journal of 
Educational Research. 


GENERAL 


4679. Hahn, Milton E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Let's integrate and not build psychological ghettos. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 21-28. 
— Psychology, “риге” and “impure,” science and art, 
seems to behave normally in its constant fragmentation. 
Special psychologese proliferates; differing interests 
bring in new, and frequently invigorating, groups; older 
labels and groupings shift. Within the professional- 
diploma areas—clinical, counseling and industrial, psy- 
chology—terms have been generalized to-a point of 
meaninglessness. At the other pole is psychonomics. 
With all of this internalized seeking of images we may 
have failed badly in the need for the psychologist to 
have a general public image in the sense that law or 
medicine has such an image. Too frequently we are seen 
as “rat chasers” or “junior psychiatrists.” Perhaps there 
is enough common ground to provide for some integra- 
tion. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4680. Handy, Rollo. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Some new developments in behavioral science. Sociology 
& Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 201-211.—The major 
focus of attention is on recent developments that can be 
found in many areas of behavioral inquiry. Part I 
emphasizes some of the newer techniques, and Part II 
emphasizes general methodology; however, no hard and 
fast distinction is intended between techniques and 
methodological postulations. (24 ref))—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4681. Luk, A. Emotsii, yumor, ostroumie. [Emo- 
tions, humor, wit] Nauka i Religiya, 1966, 8(l), 
37-44.— The relationship of feeling and thinking, feeling 
and biological evolution, and the sources of satisfaction 
are discussed.—/. D. London. FIN 

4682. Maslow, A. H. (Brandeis U.) Humanistic 
science and transcendent experiences. Journal of Human- 
istic Psychology, 1965, 5(2), 219-227.—The view that 
science is the only reliable path to knowledge is a naive 
philosophical assumption which often goes unexamined. 
The makers of “normal science" are not the great 
discoverers who dared to take chances, but the majority 
of “normal scientists” who overstress caution and the 
art of not making mistakes. Science need not confine 
itself to a reductionist, atomistic view of the world in 
which man is dehumanized. Many nonscientists fear 
science for they see it as belittling the things they 
consider beautiful and valuable.—F. T. Severin. ç 

4683. Rogers, Carl R. (Western Behavioral Sci. 
Inst.) Some thoughts regarding the current philosophy of 


441 


the behavioral sciences. Journal of Humanistic Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 5(2), 182-194.—The presuppositions under- 
lying the behavioral sciences are reexamined in their 
relationship to life and living. Attention is called to the 
controversy existing within the scientist between his love 
of precision and objectivity, and the value he places on 
the human person. Behavioral science seems to be 
reinforcing a cultural trend to dehumanize the indi- 
vidual. Several recent attempts to probe more deeply 
the question, “Ноу do we know?" have concluded that, 
in the last analysis, even scientific knowledge rests on a 
subjective base. Hypotheses likewise arise from the 
recognition—usually prelogical and intuitive—of a 

dimly sensed pattern of relationships in nature. 

Objective methodology is simply the machinery used to 

determine whether or not the pattern really exists. Some 

possible changes in the behavioral sciences are dis- 

cussed.—F. T. Severin. 

4684. Shoben, Edward J., Jr. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Psychology: Natural science or human- 
istic discipline? Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 
5(2), 210-218.—Do the methods of natural science 
retain their power when applied to the study of human 
beings? The reply is one of massive doubt." When man 
treats himself as the physicist treats light or electricity 
he overlooks the very traits that make him distinctive. 
Exclusive attention to isolated phenomena viewed 
extraspectively gloss over the inveterate human 
tendency toward self-scrutiny and self-evaluation. The 
scientists propositions do not alter the physical uni- 
verse, but in the social sphere they become self-fulfilling 
prophecies or even instruments of control. Psychology's 
opportunity lies, not in discarding its sturdy method- 
ology, “but in informing it with humanistic vision, the 
quest for an even fuller statement of the ‘law for man’ 
as against the ‘law for thing. "—F. T. Severin. 

4685. Stead, Eugene A. An internist looks at behav- 
ior. JAMA, 1966, 195(7), 565-568.—“The role of the 
physician...is to identify the structure of his patient 
and to determine under which circumstances he gives 
optimal performance. If the physician can modify the 
structure favorably by either medicine, surgery, or 
training, he will increase the capabilities of the patient. 
If he cannot modify the structure, he must gain 
acceptance by the patient of the limitation which the 
structure gives and have the patient live within these 
limitations."—4M. D. Franzoni. 


OBITUARIES 


4686. Annin, Edith L., & Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard 
U.) Psychological necrology (1953-1964). Psychological 
Bulletin, 1966, 65(3), 193-198. 

4687. Volmat, R. Jean Vinchon et son oeuvre (1884- 
1964). [Jean Vichon and his work (1884-1964).] 
Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(5), 139-143.—Obituary note 
on Vinchon, known for his work on the psycho- 
pathology of artistic expression.—W. W. Meissner. 


40: 4688-4702 


HISTORY 


4688. Bejat, Marian; Alexandru, Sen, & Anatol, 
R. Alfred Binet professeur à l'université de Bucarest: 
Episode peu connu de la biographie du psychologue 
francais. [Alfred Binet professor at the University of 
Bucharest: A little known episode in the biography of 
the French psychologist.] Revue Roumaine des Sciences 
Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 109-121. 

4689. Glick, Burton S. Freud, the problem of quality 
and the “‘secretory neuron." Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1966, 35(1), 84-97.—Freud's “lingering last look at 
neurophysiology in his Project for a Scientific Psychol- 
ogy” is examined in the light of modern findings, 
“Working within the confines of the meager neuro- 
physiological knowledge of his дау... Freud made some 
brilliant stabs into the neurophysiology of the future." 
—J. Z. Elias. 

4690. Herseni, T. Une page d'histoire de la psychol- 
ogie: Nicolas Vaschide. А page in the history of 
psychology: Nicolas Vaschide.] Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 
93-108.—A brief biography of this Rumanian psy- 
chologist. 

4691. Joncich, Geraldine. (U. California) Complex 
forces and neglected acknowledgments in the making of a 
young psychologist: Edward L. Thorndike and his 
teachers. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 43-50.—A discussion of the ex- 
ternal influences that led Thorndike into psychology 
and induced him to become the kind of psychologist he 
was.—C. M. Franks. 

4692. Riese, Walther. (Glen Allen, Va.) La théorie 
des passions a la lumiére de la pensée médicale du XVII 
siècle. [The theory of emotions in the light of XVII 
century medical thought.] Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 
8(1), Supplement, 2-74.—In the 17th century, emotions 
came to be viewed increasingly in terms of their positive 
potential, thus enabling the development of psycho- 
therapy in response to the embarrassing difficulties of 
Cartesian dualism which stressed the preponderant 
importance of matter, The development of the modern 
idea of psychotherapy is traced, beginning with 
Descartes, through the writings of such physicians and 
аы as де la Forge, de la Chambre, С. Е. 
Stahl, John Locke, and others.—£. W. Eng. 

4693. Russell, Wallace A. (U. Minnesota) A note on 


Lotze's teaching of psychology, 1842-1881. Journal of 


the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 
74-15.—C. M. Franks. 

4694. Sexton, Virginia S. (Hunter Coll.) Clinical 
psychology: An historical survey. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1965, 72(2), 401-434.—The develo ment 
of clinical psychology is traced from the founding of 
Witmer’s clinic in 1896 at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Its antecedents are described as the functional 
approach in psychology, psychometrics, the dynamic 
point of view in psychiatry, and the mental hygiene 
movement. The rise of psychological clinics and the 
beginnings of professionalization are reviewed. The 
special features of clinical psychology in its Ist М 
century, in the yrs. from 1920-1940, and in the early 
1940s are analyzed. The post-World War II period is 
seen as a period of notable expansion. Critical issues of 
the 1950s and 1960s in respect of training, legislation, 

and the like are noted.—Author abstract. 
4695. Stevens, Leonard F., & Henrie, Doyle D. (VA 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) A history of psychiatric nursing. 
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Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 30(1), 32-38.—J. 
Z. Elias. 


PHILOSOPHY 


4696. Chekurin, V. P. Konferentsiya po filosofskim 
problemam ѕоугетеппої biologii. [Conference on philo- 
sophical problems in contemporary biology.] Voprosy 
Filosofii, 1966, 20(1), 148-150.—Summaries of papers 
read at a conference, held at Obninsk in June, 1965. М. 
V. Timofeev-Resovskii elaborated on the significance of 
divergence from the micro- to the macroscopic in the 
principle of amplification.—/. D. London. 

4697. Friedman, Lawrence. The significance of 
determinism and free will. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 46(4), 515-520. 

4698. Santas, Gerasimos. (Brandeis U.) Plato’s 
Protagoras and explanations of weakness. Philosophical 
Review, 1966, 75(1), 3-33.—Why does one willingly do 
what he knows he should not? The author analyzes, 
defends, and generalizes Plato's critique of certain 
hedonistic explanations of this phenomenon.—H. Ruja. 

4699. Shaffer, Jerome. (Swarthmore Coll.) Persons 
and their bodies. Philosophical Review, 1966, 75(1), 
59-77.— Mental events are characterized by asymmetry 
of Ist and 3rd person reports. Each person has 
privileged access to his own and only to his own mental 
events. No appeal to observation is necessary to 
warrant the report of a mental event occurring to 
oneself. —H. Ruja. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4700. Knopfelmacher, F. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 
Types of behaviour theory. Australian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 17(3), 167-178.—This paper examines the 
relationship between 3 types of behavior theory: (1) 
introspection-based, (2) behavioristic, and (3) socio- 
logical. Ryle's attempt to reduce mentalistic to disposi- 
tional concepts, as well as the notion that the former are 
theoretical concepts contextually defined within physi- 
calist theories, are examined and rejected. It is held that 
it is impossible to reduce all 3 types of behavior theory 
to the physicalist paradigm, because (2) and (3) pre- 
Suppose Verstehen as a method of cognition and 
norm-relevance as a principle of classification. Psycho- 
logical theory emerges as a federation of category- 
heterogeneous disciplines. (19 ref.)—Journal abstraci. 

4701. Sacher, Horst. (Universitáts-Nervenklinik, 
Erlangen, Germany) Grenzstrukturen als bináre Regel- 
mechanismen. [Boundary structures as binary feedback 
mechanisms.] Zeitschrift Jür experimentelle und an- 
gewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(4), 648-678.—Boundary 
layers are conceived as regulatory organs with autoch- 
thonic, alternative regulatory dynamics. Examples of 
social interaction, pharmacopsychiatric Studies, and 
analysis of cultural-sociological phenomena support 
such a concept. Simulation models of “moral char- 
acter” based on the feedback concept seem, therefore, 
possible. (75 ref.)— J. J. Koppitz. 

4702. Stotland, Ezra. (U. Washington) Experi- 
mental social psychology and its neighbors. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 315-323.—3 questions 
concerning the relationship between experimental social 
psychology and general psychology, common sense, and 
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field studies are posed. It is argued that when 
experimental social psychology deals with person to 
person relations, it can and should be interpreted with 
general psychology, but only within a larger theoretical 
framework which systematically deals with the differ- 
ences between general and social. When social psy- 
chology deals with groups phenomena, the integration 
with general psychology is less necessary and direct. 
Experimental social psychology can build upon and 
supplement common. sense psychology, rather than 
testing it or refuting it. Similarly, experimental social 
psychology can supplement systematic field studies, 
rather than resolving some of the questions arising out 
of field studies. —A uthor abstract. 

4703. Wilder, Joseph. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Pitfalls in the methodology of the Law of Initial Value. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 577- 
584.—Occasional contradictory findings, opposed to 
much evidence for the validity of the Law of Initial 
Value, are due to misconceptions of the proper method- 
ology. Suggestions are presented concerning optimal 
stimulus strength, variety of responses of various 
functions to the same stimulus, and use of linear vs. 
logarithmic regression lines, (40 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


4704, Haigh, Gerard. (Psychol. Service Assoc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Field training in human relations for the 
Peace Corps. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 
3-13.—A field-training program was designed for teach- 
ing human-relations skills to potential Peace Corps 
volunteers. Trainees were assigned to work with Indians 
in Navajo, Papago, and Pima communities; thus ex- 

osing them to cultural shock. Small groups with 2 
leaders each met regularly to help trainees develop 
self-learnings and attitudes for communicating across 
cultures.—Author abstract. 

4705. Lloyd, Van Voorhees. (Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s Coil.) Psychology in colleges and universities 
in Japan and the Republic of Korea. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 61(2), 183-191.—15 colleges and universities 
in Japan and 4 in Korea were visited to determine what 
their psychology departments were doing with regard to 
instruction and research. The higher level educational 
institutions in both countries are highly similar in many 
respects to those in the U.S, and place a heavy reliance 
on psychology textbooks and journals written in 
English. Research work is varied and of high quality in 
Japan; in Korea much less is done, owing to a shortage 
of both professionally trained psychologists and ade- 
quate funds with which to purchase or build the 
necessary equipment.—Author abstract. 

4706. Seglow, I. M. Training in group-work for social 
workers. Association of Psychotherapists Bulletin, 1965, 
No. 6, 11-12.—9 social workers of both sexes, from 
various fields and different age groups, attended 10 
meetings every 2 wk. The group experienced in itself 
behavior similar to that of the group's clients: aggres- 
siveness, hostility, helplessness, competitiveness, jeal- 
ousy, dependency, and ambivalence, as well as attempts 
to rationalize and project feelings. Each member 
experienced the role of group leader. “It was demon- 
strated...[that] an authoritarian attitude can be a 
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compensation for a vague and wavering one."—J. E. 
Smith. 

4707. Watson, Robert I. (Northwestern U.) The role 
and use of history in the psychology curriculum. Journal 
of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 
64-69.—Since both history and psychology are 
concerned with human behavior and experiences, but in 
different ways, the method of historical study has a 
special role to play in the study of psychology. Specific 
arguments on the role and use of history in this context 
are presented.—C. M. Franks. 

4708. Woods, Sherwyn М. (U. Southern California 
Sch. Med.) Toward sociocultural flexibility in resident 
education. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(8), 
876-880.— Today's psychiatrist should possess sufficient 
sociocultural flexibility in his professional abilities to 
work effectively with patients whose cultural class and 
economic or educational backgrounds differ consider- 
ably from his own. Otherwise, his effectiveness is limited 
by his own class- and culture-bound rigidities, attitudes, 
and value systems. Specific additions to a residency 
training program are suggested in order to assist the 
resident in reaching such professional flexibility and 
capability.—Journal abstract. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


4709. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Gerontology as a discipline. Gerontologist, 1965, 
5(4), 237-239, 276.— Current legislative acts— The Older 
Americans Act and Medicare—will require personnel 
with training in gerontology who can serve аз con- 
sultants, researchers, and teachers. Gerontology as a 
discipline is intended to preempt the understanding of 
aging as a biological, social, and psychological phenom- 
enon without preventing its consideration within tradi- 
tional disciplines or professional specialties.—/, Linnick. 

4710. Rodger, T. Ferguson. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
The role of the psychiatrist, British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 112(482), 1-8.— Therapeutic advances and mili: 
tary experience were chief factors in widening the scope 
of psychiatrists’ tasks. Doctrinaire approaches are 
giving way to research findings and ecumenical orienta- 
tion toward anything which might help solve psychiatric 
problems is now general. The psychiatrisUs role is 
partially defined by the psychiatric patient, but many 
social roles are now his as well.— И, L. Wilkins. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4711. Chang, Suk Choo. (210 Prospect St., New 
Haven, Conn.) The cultural context of Japanese psy- 
chiatry and psychotherapy. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1965, 19(4), 593-606.— Clinical entities such as 
anthropophobia, homosexuality, psychopathy, and the 
traditionally accepted form of psychotherapy (Morita 
therapy) are presented to illustrate the relationships 
between mental illness, psychotherapy, and culture. 
(26 ref.) 

4712. Chowdhury, A. K. (Mental Hosp., Pabna, E. 
Pakistan) Admissions to an East Pakistan mental 
hospital. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 
65-68.—The 200-bed hospital is alone in serving the 51 
million population. Sex ratio of admissions roughly 
parallels the population distribution, with more males 
than females admitted. However, the passive position of 
females in the purdah system, the higher family 
tolerance of female mental disturbance, and a lower 
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incidence of violent behavior may keep the female 
admission rates down. While life expectancy is not so 
great as in other countries, still the agricultural econ- 
omy, the low protein and low fat diets, and the fact that 
elderly men are neither solitary nor segregated, may 
play a part in the low incidence of dementia.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4713. Haddenbrock, Siegfried. Medizinisch-psychia- 
trisches oder psychologisches Kriterium der strafrecht- 
lichen Zurechnungsfühigkeit pcenis eis [Psychi- 
atric-medical or psychological criterion for determining 
responsibility before the law (responsibility for 
offenses).] Psychologische Rundschau, 1966, 17(1), 
1-12.—In the current controversy of court assessment 
of the “responsibility” ошер a psychiatrist interprets 
the law setting the boundaries of psychiatric and 
psychological expert testimony.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4714. Sethi, Brij B., Sachdev, S., & Nag, D. (King 
George’s Med. Coll., Lucknow, India) Sociocultural 
factors in the practice of psychiatry in India. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 445-454.—Indian 
society as a whole is reluctant to give the same 
recognition to mental disorders as to other illnesses. An 
appreciable segment of the community looks upon these 
disorders as a punishment rather than a disease. 
Changing patterns of behavior have brought new 
conflicts which have generated substantia stress. 
—Journal summary. 

4715. Tanaka, Yoshihisa. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Status 
of Japanese experimental psychology. Annual Review of 
Psychology, 1966, 17, 233-272. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


4716. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXV. Ps ‘chological 
Index no. 21, 1914, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(1), 79-82.—114 items dealing with many aspects of 
perception are listed —Journal summary. 

4717. Ammons, R. ,B., & Ammons, С. H. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXVI. Psycholog- 
ical Index no. 22, 1915. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(1), 107-110.—111 items in which perceptual proc- 
esses and materials are discussed.—Journal summary. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


4718. Smawley, Robert B. (West Virginia U.) 
Serendipity: Finding the unsought. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(4), 177-178.—'"What attribute or 
phenomenon is responsible...toward explaining how 
"finding the unsought’ occurs? The answer proposed 
-.-[is] the research phenomenon termed serendipity.” 
The term is technically defined and a research procedure 
proposed.—W. A. Koppe. 

4719. Tomlinson, Helen. (Personnel Res. Lab., 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) Classification of information 
topics by clustering interest profiles. USAF PRL Tech. 

Rep., 1965, No. 65-19, iii, 11 p.—A computer program 
was applied to cluster indexing terms into field-of- 
interest categories, defined by responses of staff 
members of a personnel research laboratory. This 
provides a practical scheme for document classification. 
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The method clusters successively pairs of topics that 
have the highest probability of being marked together 
by the scientist as both or neither being of interest. 10 
fields of interest related to the group mission were 
identified by this hierarchical grouping.—USAF PRL. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


4720. Best, Phillip J. (Princeton U.) An experi- 
mental investigation of a mathematical learning model. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4084-4085. 

4721. Herrmann, Theo. Psychologie und Kybernetik. 
[Psychology and cybernetics.] Psychologische Rund- 
schau, 1966, 17(1), 13-25.—The use of cybernetic 
metaphors does not advance psychology as a science. 
Examples are presented of the use of cybernetics as a 
predictive meds for psychological processes, The task 
of evaluating how powerful such a model is remains. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

4722. Hohle, Raymond H. (U. Iowa) An empirical 
evaluation and comparison of two models for discrim- 
inability scales. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1966, 3(1), 174-183.—2 models purportedly leading to 
discriminability scales are described: 1 proposed by 
Thurstone (Model I), the other by Bradley and Terry, 
by Ford, and by Luce. Procedures are presented for 
obtaining maximum likelihood scale values from pair 
comparison and ranking data for both models, and a 
goodness-of-fit statistic for testing either model is 
derived. Application of tests of the models on 6 sets of 
data indicated that: (1) neither model provided uni- 
formly satisfactory representations of the data, and (2) 
all 6 sets of data were more accurately represented by 
Model II than by Model I.—Journal abstract. 

4723. Karush, W., & Dear, R. E. Optimal stimulus 
presentation strategy for a stimulus sampling model of 
learning. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 
3(1), 19-47.—In a process that involves learning 
through the presentation of stimulus items in a sequence 
controlled by the E, it is of interest to determine 
stimulus presentation strategies that optimize the 
expected level of achievement of the Ss. An N-trial 
experiment is considered in which, at each trial, a 
stimulus item is chosen for presentation from among a 
given set of n items. The learning model used is the 
single-element model of the stimulus-sampling theory of 
learning. A strategy is evaluated by an expected loss 
over terminal states of the S. The single trial “locally 
optimal” strategy is the 1 that chooses in the current 


each trial that item for which the current probability of 
r least. We show, for the 
case of presentations from a set of 2 stimulus items, 
of common optimal 
i of initial probabilities 
that the 2 items have been learned.—Journal abstract. 
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entially paid for performing an act consistent with their 
prior beliefs; later all Ss received a strong counter- 
communication on the same topic. The hypothesis was 
confirmed: Ss receiving the greater payment for per- 
forming the consonant act later showed greater attitude 
change in the direction advocated by the counter- 
communication.—Journal abstract. 

4725. Lee, Wayne. (U. California, Berkeley) Condi- 
tioning parameter model for reinforcement generalization 
in probabilistic discrimination learning. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 184-196.—A 
Stochastic model is presented to deal with the following 
situation: on each trial a stimulus from a set is 
presented to the S who responds from a discrete set of 
possible responses and then receives reinforcement. The 
stimuli may be from a discrete set or may be points ona 
continuum. Each stimulus has 1 element associated with 
it which may be in any of the states corresponding to 
the set of responses. The effect of reinforcement is given 
by conditioning parameters; the effect may generalize 
across stimuli. Conditional probability matching is 
predicted if no generalization takes place, but not 
necessarily otherwise. Pertinent experimental results are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4726. Luce, R. Duncan. (U. Pennsylvania) A model 
for detection in temporally unstructured experiments with 
a Poisson distribution of signal presentations. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 48-64.—Suppose 
that a S responds, after a random delay, to some 
random fraction b of internal detection states and that 
during the response period he ignores any new detection 
states, These states are assumed to occur both with 
probability q whenever a signal is presented and 
spontaneously according to a Poisson process with 
intensity v. Expressions are developed for 2 inter- 
response densities and 1 signal-response density when 
the signal presentations are Poisson distributed, and 
equations are derived to estimate bq and bv and to test 
the model. 2 methods whereby b might be estimated 
independently of v and q are discussed. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. T 

4727. Novick, Melvin R. The axioms and principal 
results of classical test theory. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 1-18.—Following Guttman, 
axioms of the classical test theory model are shown to 
be derivable as constructions from a specified sampling 
rule and from the assumption that the observed score of 
an arbitrarily specified or randomly selected person may 
be considered as an observation of a random variable 
having finite and positive variance; thus, the reliability 
of a test is defined. Parallel measurements are in- 
dependently defined, and the concept of replication 
explicated. The derived axioms of the classical test 
theory model are stated in a refined form of Wood- 
bury’s stochastic process notation, and the basic results 
derived. The assumptions of experimental independ- 
ence, homogeneity of error distribution, and conditional 
independence are related to the classical model and to 
each other. A brief sketch of some stronger models 
assuming the independence of error and true scores or 
the existence of higher-order moments of error distri- 
butions or those making spécific distributional assump- 
tions is given.—Journal abstract. 

4728. Suppes, Patrick; Groen, Guy, & Schlag-Rey, 
Madeleine. (Stanford U.) A model for response latency 
in paired-associate learning. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 99-128.—A 3-state model is 
proposed which is designed to account for both choice 
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and latency data in paired-associate learning. Some 
properties of this model are derived, and some of its 
uses are illustrated with reference to a paired-associate 
experiment with 3 response alternatives and 12 stimulus 
items, Some empirical results not accounted for by the 
model are also described.—Journal abstract. 

4729. Suppes, Patrick, & Zinnes, Joseph L. 
(Stanford U.) A continuous-response task with non- 
determinate, contingent reinforcement. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 197-216.—An 
experiment dealing with a continuous-response task 
with nondeterminate contingent reinforcement is 
analyzed in detail. S's task was to attempt to hit a target 
located at a variable position on the circumference of a 
circle. S could not see this target but was simply told 
after each response whether he had hit or missed the 
target. The Ss were randomly assigned to | of 2 
groups, the only difference in the groups being the size 
of the target. The asymptotic response data are ana- 
lyzed with respect to 3 different 1-element models. Only 
I of these 3 models, the identity model, is at all 
satisfactory. For the analysis of sequential data this 
model is extended to an N-element version.—Journal 
abstract. 

4730. Taylor, M. M., & Fraser, W. C. (Defense Res. 
Med. Lab., Toronto, Canada) A table of d' for a model 
of the unforced choice experiment. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 282. 

4731. Theios, John, & Brelsford, John, Jr. (U. 
Texas) Theoretical interpretations of a Markov model 
for avoidance conditioning. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 140-162.— Several alternative 
theoretical interpretations of a general Markov model 
for avoidance conditioning were considered. Experi- 
mental tests with 2 different conditioning procedures 
indicated that a 2-stage conditioning interpretation 
(emotional conditioning followed by instrumental 
conditioning) was not tenable. 2 interpretations are 
consistent with the obtained data. 1 is based on the 
notions of a temporary, imperfect memory and a 
relatively permanent, perfect memory for the asso- 
ciation between the CS and an arousal response. The 
other involves representing the CS and the CS-plus- 
UCS as sets of stimuli with common components, It 
was possible to account for performance differences 
between rats permitted to make escape responses and 
rats prevented from making escape responses by differ- 
ences in 1 parameter of the model es to demonstrate 
parameter invariance for the remaining parameters. 
—Journal abstract. 

4732. Trabasso, Tom, & Bower, Gordon. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Presolution dimensional shifts in 
concept identification: А test of the sampling with 
replacement axiom in all-or-none models. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 163-173.—The 
experiment tests an all-or-none theory for concept 
learning. The assumption tested is that the S tries out 
cues (hypotheses) randomly without utilizing informa- 
tion from the past sequence to limit his search, The test 
condition run involved multiple shifts in relevancy of 2 
cues during the course of learning. Contrary to pre- 
diction, this procedure retarded learning. A proposed 
revision assumes that the S eliminates inconsistent cues 
but after awhile forgets that they had been eliminated. 
Quantitative assumptions to this effect accurately fit the 
present results. Related research is discussed which also _ 
is consistent with the revised sampling rule.—Journal 
abstract. j 
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MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


4733. Sitgreaves, Rosedith. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) Statistical theory. Annual Review of Psychology, 
1966, 17, 423-434. 


Experimental Design 


4734. Gregson, R. A. (U. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) Representation of taste mixture cross-modal 
matching in a Minkowski r-metric. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 195-204.—A matching method 
of comparing taste mixtures with pictorial representa- 
tions is developed to parallel the method of complete 
paired comparisons. It is found that the data obtained 
are regular, provided certain empirical precautions are 
taken. The method is interpreted in terms of Coombs* 
theory of data. Responses are scaled into a Minkowski 
r-metric by Kruskal's nonmetric multidimensional 
numerical scaling method. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Formulas & Calculations 


4735. Rorer, Leonard G., Hoffman, Paul J., LaForge, 
Gail E., & Hsieh, Kuo-Cheng. Optimum cutting scores 
to discriminate groups of unequal size and variance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 153-164. 
—The accuracy with which a test classifies people, 
Objects, or events as belonging to 1 of 2 groups depends 
upon distance between the means, relative varia ility, 
and relative size of the 2 groups. An analytical method 
is presented for determining the optimal cutting score 
when estimates of these parameters are available and 
when it can be assumed that the test scores are normally 
distributed for each of the 2 groups. It is shown that 
many situations exist in which “valid” tests cannot 
improve upon base-rate predictions. Tables are 
provided for a rapid determination of the optimal 
cutting score for a given condition; these tables also 
indicate the conditions under which base-rate predic- 
tions should be made and the proportion of erroneous 
decisions to be expected when the optimum strategy is 
used.—Journal abstract. 


Statistical Analysis 


4736. Baker, Frank B. (U. Wisconsin) Origins of 
the item parameters X;, and beta as a modern item 
analysis technique. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1965, 2(2), 167-180.—A history of item analysis 
methods using curve fitting techniques based on the 
constant process and the method of maximum likeli- 
hood. Item characteristic curves, now made practical by 
the availability of computers, are seen as contributory 
to advances in mental test theory.—L. S. Kogan. 

4737. Boldt, Robert F. Some technical considerations 
in multidimensional scaling. USA PRO Tech Res. Note, 
1965, Мо. 159, 17 p.—3 problems encountered in 
executing the analysis of multidimensional scaling data 
are presented and their resolutions discussed. (1) 
Complex solutions to a quadratic equation may be 
encountered during Messick-Abelson additive constant 
iterations. An alternative iteration sequence is presented 
which necessarily involves only real solutions. (2) With 
a poor initial guess at the additive constant, large 
negative characteristic roots may occur in matrices 
which theoretically represent scalar products of 
coordinates of points located in Euclidean space. A 
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factoring method which simply omits these roots yields 
a satisfactory solution. (3) When the final additive 
constant is added to empirically obtained interpoint 
distances on a ratio scale, the resulting “distance” is 
often negative. A model sampling study using successive 
intervals assumptions demonstrates that such negative 
“distances” can arise as a consequence of sampling 
fluctuations, and hence, occurrence of such distances is 
not necessarily indicative of an underestimate of the 
dimensionality of the configuration of stimulus points. 
—A. J. Drucker. 

4738. Haight, Frank A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Some statistical problems in connection with 
word association data. Journal of Mathematical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 3(1), 217-233.—4 word association tables 
recently fitted to the Yule distribution by W. J. Horvath 
are analyzed more fully by: (1) comparing them with 2 
other theoretical alternatives, (2) illustrating various 
methods for parameter estimation, (3) illustrating the 
usefulness of the Smirnov goodness-of-fit test, and (4) 
using a conjecture of Zipf to derive a stochastic model 
leading to the zeta distribution.—Journal abstract. 

4739. Kalveram, К. T. Die Veründerung von Fak- 
torenstrukturen durch *'simultane Überkagerung." 
[Alterations in factorial structure through "simulta- 
neous interference."] Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 
1965, 117(3-4), 296-305.— Effects of simultaneous inter- 
ference on the results of factor analysis are examined by 
means of a mathematical model and a numerical 
example. The interferences referred to are aspects of 
aging, drugs, brain damage, and prior training, 
described by Merz and Kalveram (see 40:5). Resulting 
alterations in factor loadings аге discussed.—K. J 
Hartman. 

4740. Pyron, Bernard. (U. Wisconsin) A factor- 
analytic study of simplicity-complexity of social ordering. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 259-272. 
—Study of 80 college sophomores yielded 3 measures of 
simplicity-complexity of social ordering: number of 
discriminable categories along scales of discrimination 
applied to Persons, number of different bi-polar scales 
used to discriminate among persons, and a rating scale 
of the level of abstraction of descriptions of a single 
other person. 9 attitude measures were given: accept- 
ance vs. rejection of change, dogmatism, self-reliance, 
rationalism, purposefulness, rejection of people, ab- 
Stract sex standard, concrete sex standard, and authori- 
tarianism. The Taylor MA scale was also given. 3 
factors which accounted for a total of 8995 of the 
common variance were interpreted: (1) rejection- 
acceptance of attitude positions and social stimuli 
tending to threaten or change the perceptual ordering 
and belief systems, (2) imposition of rational, dichoto- 
mous order and suppression of Spontaneous experi- 
encing to achieve a future goal, and (3) simplicity- 


complexity of social ordering. (29 ref.) —Journal 
summary. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


4741. Goldberg, Janice B. (Morgan State Coll.) 
Computer analysis of sentence completions. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 
30(1), 37-45.— Sentence completions of 2 groups of high 
School students distinguished by a sociometric in- 
strument as Liked or Disliked were submitted to the 
General Inquirer computer system for retrieval and 
content analysis of verbal text. The General Inquirer 
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analyzed the sentence completions by tagging the text 
with categories based on psychosociological theories. 
Frequency counts for each category indicate systematic 
differences in the strength and direction of the verbal 
text of Liked and Disliked students. Inferences drawn 
about the personalities of Liked and Disliked students 
on the basis of the psychosociological theories in the 
dictionary seem reasonable in terms of the sociometric 
ratings. The General Inquirer may have good potential 
as an objective method of scoring sentence completions 
particularly with an expanded text and a dictionary 
containing theories directly pertinent to the theory 
underlying a set of sentence completions. Further 
research on sentence completions using the General 
Inquirer seems warranted. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4742. Gravitz, Melvin A., & Davis, Norman W.- 
(George Washington U.) Procedures and problems in 
computer analysis of the MMPI. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 61(2), 171-176.—Describes experiences encoun- 
tered in the development of a computerized analysis of 
the MMPI and with additional reference to the proc- 
essing of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 
The overall system is presented; the procedures 
employed, some of the problems encountered, and the 
solutions applied are discussed. Suggestions for future 
elaboration of this and related computer systems are 
made, A “how-it-was done” approach is used through- 
out.—Author abstract, 

4743. Gyr, John W., Brown, John S., Willey, 
Richmond, & Zivian, Arthur. (U. Michigan) Computer 
simulation and psychological theories of perception. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(3), 174-192.—Com- 
puter simulations of perceptual processes have often not 
related directly to questions of concern to the psy- 
chology of perception and, in particular, have regarded 
perception as a sensory, as opposed to a sensorimotor 
or active, process. Some of the psychological literature 
which is relevant to the issue of perception as a passive 
vs. an active process is reviewed and differences between 
these alternative conceptions of perception and gains to 
be derived from using the active-perceiver model are 
spelled out. Past computer models are reviewed in the 
light of such theories. A different simulation program 
based explicitly on the ые tere model of percep- 
tion is then sketched in broad outlines and its potential 
for doing research upon psychological problems is 
reviewed. (50 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4744. Kamp, Martin, & Starkweather, John A. The 
electronic computer as an interviewer. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 103-104.—S. A. 
Walters. 


TESTING 


4745, Bales, Robert F., & Hare, A. Paul. (Harvard 
U.) Diagnostic use of the interaction profile. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 239-258.—A number of 
investigators have used the set of categories developed 
by Bales for interaction process analysis. 21 profiles 
from various studies are presented as a reference 
population. Each profile is either a summary for a given 
study or for a series of studies under the same 
conditions. A profile is made comparable with others by 
transforming the number of scores in each category into 
a rate that is computed as the percentage of the total 
number of acts in all 12 categories. Means and standard 
deviations for the rates in each of the 12 categories have 
been computed for the 21 reference profiles. Cutting 
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points of | standard deviation above and below the 
mean appear to be useful for diagnostic inspection and 
clinical evaluation of single profiles. A short description 
is given of the conditions under which each profile was 
observed together with some indication of the ways in 
which categories having unusually high or low rates 
may be plausibly related to major features of the 
situation, task, or type or condition of Ss.—Author 
abstract. 

4746. Darlington, Richard B., & Stauffer, Glenn 
F. (Cornell U.) Use and evaluation of discrete test 
information in decision making. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 125-129.—Elementary decision 
theory is applied to the problems of evaluating discrete 
tests or test items used to classify people into several 
categories, and choosing which of several treatments is 
best for persons falling within each response category. 
The technique explicitly considers the base rates of 
various criterion groups and the relative seriousness of 
different types of errors of classification, as well as the 
proportion of each criterion group falling in each 
response category.—Journal abstract, 

4747. Drinkwater, Barbara L. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) A comparison of the direction-of-perception 
technique with the Likert method in the measurement of 
attitudes. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 
189-196.—The relative effectiveness of the 2 methods of 
attitude measurement was determined by administering 
comparable inventories of each type to a randomly 
selected group of college and university teachers in the 
midwestern states. The reliability for the direction- 
of-perception instrument was .91 as compared with .85 
for the Likert scale. Reliabilities for 2 of the 3 sub-scales 
were also higher for the direction-of-perception inven- 
tory. A comparison of the scores obtained by the 2 
methods of attitude measurement yielded correlation 
coefficients significant at the .05 level or better for both 
total and sub-scale scores. 5 methods of phrasing the 
answers to the direction-of-perception questions were 
studied to determine if responses varied according to 
the phraseology of the foils or their numerical distri- 
bution. In all 5 cases, the responses corresponded 
significantly to those obtained on the corresponding 
items of the Likert scale-—Author abstract. 

4748. Eisenman, Russel; Bernard, J. L., & Hannon, 
John E. (U. Georgia) Benevolence, potency, and God: 
A semantic differential study of the Rorschach. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 75-78.—Ss were asked 
to rank-order 10 Rorschach cards to indicate the extent 
to which the cards symbolized God and to fill out 2 
scales, Benevolence and Potency, derived from the 
Semantic Differential technique. Results supported the 
earlier finding by Larsen and Knapp that females view 
the Deity as Benevolent, but also indicate that a lack of 
Potency was associated with God. There was a sig- 
nificant order effect, with Cards VII through X being 
rated as most like God. Thus, the conventional order in 
which the Rorschach blots are administered presents $ 
Ist with relatively. malevolent, potent images, and 
concludes with benevolent, impotent ones.—Journal 
summary. 

4749. French, Wendell L. (U. Washington) Psycho- 
logical testing: Some problems and solutions, Personnel 
Administration, 1966, 29(2), 19-24.—Discusses the 
validity of psychological testing and the qualifications 
of those administering such tests. It is felt that, despite 
many legitimate criticisms, testing can be of great 
benefit to management when properly administered and 
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evaluated. Suggests that testing can make its most 
useful contribution in the context of a comprehensive 
clinical-statistical approach to selection: (1) careful 
development of a theory about successful performance 
based on research evidence, (2) use of background, 
interview, test, and reference-checking data to develop a 
composite picture of a candidate, with clues from 1 
source always cross-checked against clues from another 
source, (3) prediction about performance on the job in 

uestion, and (4) continuous refinement of theory 
through statistical validation studies, further research 
evidence, and carefully evaluated experience.—Journal 
summary. 

4750. Olson, Arthur V. (U. Georgia) Relation of 
achievement test scores and specific reading abilities to 
the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 179-184.—The 
purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
predictive value of the Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception to general achievement in the 2nd 
grade and the relationships among Frostig test scores 
and estimates of specific reading abilities. The Frostig 
test has some value as a predictor of general achieve- 
ment in the 2nd grade but does not predict as well as 
the Hearing Sounds in Words, Visual Memory for 
Words, reversible words in context, and synthesizing 
words in context or the Gates Paragraph Reading and 
Word Recognition Tests. 4 subtests of the Frostig test 
COM Form Constancy) showed significant rela- 
tionships with specific reading abilities.—Journal 
summary. 


Test Construction 


4751. Baeumler, G. (Psychol. Inst., U. Wurzburg, 
Germany) Interferenz und Intelligenz. [Interference and 
intelligence.] Psychologische Beitraege, 1965, 8(4), 596- 
619.—Ss were an unselected group of psychiatric 
patients. Results of performance on the HAWIE 
(Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligence Test) and the Stroop 
Interference Test were factor analysed (Thurstone's 
method). The rotation of 5 extracted factors resulted in 
the following dimensions: (1) factor of vigilance, (2) 
interference factor, (3) intellectual integration, (4) verbal 
intelligence, and (5) intellectual adaptability. Results of 
different HAWIE subtests yielded a score that can be 
instrumental in measuring individual susceptibility to 
interference; there is a correlation between the latter 
and psychiatric "organic" disease. It was assumed that 
the problem of susceptibility to interference is of 
importance for the diagnosis of brain-organic achieve- 
ment disorders, (46 ref.) (English and French sum- 
maries.)—H. J. Priester. 

4752. Compton, Norma Н. (Utah State U.) 
Development of a fabric preference test. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 287-294. —A paired-choice 
test is described by means of which preferences for 
color, design, and texture in clothing fabrics can be 
measured. The test consists of 78 35-mm colored slides 
of apparel fabrics, differing with respect to chroma and 
value of color, figure-ground color value contrasts, 
warm vs. cool colors, design size, and rough vs, smooth 
textures.—Journal summary. 

4753. Gottheil, Edward. (Jefferson Med. Coll., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) An empirical analysis of orality and 

- Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(3), 308-317.—Oral and anal trait scales composed 
of items derived from psychoanalytic literature and 
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judgments of expert professional Ss were administered 
to 200 normal, enlisted, Army males. Distribution of 
scores on the 2 scales was approximately normal; a 
statistically significant correlation coefficient of ~.22 was 
obtained between the oral and anal trait scales. 
Responses to each of the questions composing the oral 
trait scale were compared with its total scale score, and 
responses to each of the questions composing the anal 
trait scale were compared with its total scale score. It 
was concluded that the various characteristics attributed 
to oral and anal character types, as represented by 
questions in the trait scales, were empirically associated 
as they occurred in the responses of the normal 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4754. Haertzen, Charles A. (NIMH Addiction Res. 
Cent, Lexington, Ky.) Addiction Research Center 
Inventory (ARCI): Development of a general drug 
estimation scale. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(3), 300-307.—Discussion of an inventory 
which can be used with empirical drug scales to 
determine whether a given S is under the influence of a 
drug. The scale scores are reliable, unaffected by drugs, 


and correlate with all empirical drug effect scales.—N. А 


Н. Pronko. E 

4755. Thurner, F. (U. Innsbruck, Austria) Methode 
zur Analyse von Fragebogen. [A method for the analysis 
of questionnaires.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1965, 9(4), 
146-155.—An internal consistency study of the ques- 
tionnaire developed by Brengelmann and Brengelmann 
(German version), describing the method used to derive 
a simplified item analysis of the questionnaire. 3 broad 
dimensions are included: extraversion, neurotic tend- 
ency, and rigidity. Only dichotomous responses can be 
considered in the method, which requires simple tabula- 
tion of results and estimation of agreement between 


item response and expected dimensional direction.—R. 
F. Wagner. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


4756. Angelini, Arrigo L. (U. Sao Paulo, Brasil) 
Measuring the achievement motive in Brasil. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 35-40,—This researc! 
uses the technique for the measurement of n achieve- 
ment developed in the U.S. by McClelland, et al. The 
general purpose was to evaluate the technique by 
applying it to Ss who belong to a culture different from 

е American one. 3 groups of Ss were employed for 
each sex: 1 group was submitted to the technique under 
a neutral condition, another under a successful condi- 
tion, the 3rd under a failure condition. The last 2 
experimental conditions were created through an inter- 
ruption-of-task technique. Results for both sexes 
confirm the basic hypothesis of the technique, showing 
that it is a reliable and valid instrument for studying 
human motivation in Brazilian culture.—Author ab- 
stract. 

4757. Bottenberg, E. H., & Wehner, E. G. (U. 
Wurzburg, Germany) Empirischer Beitrag zur Bestim- 
mung der persünlichketitsdiagnostischen Gültigkeit des 
Paulitests, {Empirical contribution for the determina- 
tion of the diagnostic validity of personality with the 
Pauli Test.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1965, 9(4), 156- 
188.—A validity study of the 8 variables of the Pauli 
Test. was made using the MMPI Saarbrücken (German 
version of the MMPI) as criterion. Correlations of 
:00-.26 were reported for the Pauli Test and the MMPI. 
Results also included observations of relationships 
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between emotional rigidity and reduced incline or the 
work curve (correlation coefficient = —.26), and between 
social value dissonance and an increase in the percent- 
age of improvements (correlation coefficient = .21). 
MMPI variables were grouped into 3 broader type 
classes.—R. F. Wagner. 

4758. Braun, John R. (U. Bridgeport) А construct 
validity study with the Redwood School Test. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 267-270.—The Redwood 
School Test was given at the beginning and at the end 
of the semester to students enrolled in educational 
psychology and to students in basic psychology. Retest 
means were significantly higher than original means for 
both groups, with the magnitude of change significantly 

reater for the educational psychology class than for the 

asic psychology class. Results are interpreted as 
providing support for the construct validity of the 
test.—Author abstract. 

4759. Cattell, R., & Nesselroade, J. (U. Illinois, 
Champaign) Untersuchung der inter-kulturellen Kon- 
stanz der Persoenlichkeitsfaktoren im 16 P. F. - Test. 
[ше поп on the inter-cultural constancy of the 
personality factors in the 16 PF Test.] Psychologische 
Beitraege, 1965, 8(4), 502-515.—А German translation 
of the 16 PF Test was administered to 446 Ss. A factor 
analysis yielded 16 factors most of which were in 
agreement with those of the original American test. 
Poorest representation was obtained for factors A, M, 
and Q,. A subsequent 2nd-order factor analysis gave 
results equivalent to those obtained with the original 
form of the test as well as with previous foreign 
language translations. (English and French sum- 
maries.)—H. J. Priester. 

4760. Droege, Robert C. (U.S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C.) Validity extension data on the 
General Aptitude Test Battery. Vocational Guidance 
рел. 1965, 14(1), 56-58.—Reports validity data 
or the General Aptitude Test Battery. Test norms 
developed for employed, adult compositors, when 
properly adjusted for limited maturation, successfully 

redicted erformance ratings for a sample of 9th grade 
joys enrolled in a technical school printing course.—J. 
N. McCall. 

4761. Freeberg, Norman E. (ETS, Princeton, N.J.) 
Construct validity of a paper-and-pencil test of manual 
dexterity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 2X(1), 
200.—4 paper-and-pencil tests of manual dexterity were 
devised which required manipulation of the writing 
instrument in marking printed squares. Scores obtained 
from the four tests were placed in a battery with 
subtests of the Purdue Pegboard, the Pennsylvania 
Bi-manual Work Sample and 2 tests of manual speed. 
Factor analysis of the test battery revealed a pattern of 
loadings that demonstrate a reasonable degree of 
construct validity for the paper-and-pencil tests. 
—Author abstract. : 

4762. Gough, Harrison С., Ferracuti, Franco, & 
Fontanesi, Mario. L’tilita’ del P.R.B. (Personnel Reac- 
tion Blank) nell'esame clinico della propensione al 
comportamento criminale. [The usefulness of the Person- 
nel Reaction Blank in the clinical evaluation of pre- 
disposition toward criminal behavior.] Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 26(2), 107- 
117.—The validity of this 94 item questionnaire is high 
even in Italian Ss. This conclusion justifies the applica- 
tion of the P.R.B. as a screening device and as a routine 
test in the psychodiagnostic battery.—L. L'Abate. 
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4763. Helme, William H. , Validation of experimental 
electronics information tests for enlisted classification. 
USA PRO Tech. Res. Note, 1965, No. 158, 28 p.—The 
New Classification Techniques Task developed 4 experi- 
mental measures of electronics information, 2 composed 
of pictorial items and 2 of verbal items. These tests were 
administered to enlisted input samples in 5 electronics 
and electrical maintenance courses. Four 20-item scales 
were selected on basis of item analysis and validated in 
8 additional courses in the same area. Parameter values 
were obtained in administration to a general enlisted 
input sample at 2 reception stations. Findings from the 
cross-validation are reported in the present study. The 
20-item experimental tests were more effective predic- 
tors of performance in all electronics and the more 
highly technical of the electrical maintenance Military 
Occupational Specialties than the operational Elec- 
tronics Information Test. The new measures, which 
appear to be highly promising replacement tests for the 
current Army Classification Battery measure, Electron- 
ics Information Test, have been included in a compre- 
hensive validation study across all occupational areas in 
the Army's job structure to determine which test should 
be used in the reconstituted enlisted classification 
system scheduled for implementation in 1967.—4. J. 
Drucker. 

4764. Himelstein, Philip. (Texas Western Coll.) 
Research with the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M: The first 
five years. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(3), 156-164. 
—Research literature on the Stanford Binet (S-B), Form 
L-M, is reviewed beginning with 1960, the year of 
publication of the latest revision. Major areas include 
validity, reliability, sensitivity to extratest influences, 
performance of southern Negro children, influence of 
socioeconomic status, diagnostic value, and brief forms. 
Almost all validity studies are concerned with concur- 
rent validity, in which the S-B is correlated with another 
test. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4765. Himelstein, Philip, & Lubin, Bernard. (Texas 
Western Coll.) Attempted validation of the self- 
disclosure inventory by the peer-nomination technique. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 13-16.—Fraternity 
and sorority groups were given the Self-Disclosure 
Inventory and asked to make peer nominations for 
“most likely to confide in others" and for “most likely 
to tell my troubles to." The correlation between total 
score on the Inventory and the Ist nominations were 
found to be nonsignificant, as were relationships 
between the 2 peer nominations.—Author abstract. 

4766. Lester, D. (Brandeis U.) Consistency and 
validity of the Shaw Blocks Test: A preliminary study. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 134.—The Shaw 
Blocks Test was given to 22 graduate students. A wide 
range of scores was obtained. The split-half consistency 
was high. Scores on the Shaw Blocks Test were 
correlated with GRE scores and scores on the Miller 
Analogies Test. The high correlation with the Miller 
Analogies Test suggests that the Shaw Blocks Test is 
mainly a measure of intelligence.—A uthor abstract. 

4767. Massy, William F., Lodahl, Thomas M., & 
Frank, Ronald E. (Stanford U.) Collinearity in the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 121-124.—The EPPS 
and other constant-sum tests cannot be used as predic- 
tion batteries for any multivariate statistical technique 
such as multiple-regression or canonical analysis unless 
the amount of collinearity in the set is reduced. The 
present analysis showed that the heterosexuality scale Ç 
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contributed more collinearity than the other 14 EPPS 
scales, with the abasement and nurturance scales 2nd 
and 3rd. With these 3 scales deleted, the collinearity is 
reduced to acceptable levels. The effects of deleting 
particular variables on collinearity in a given study can 
be determined experimentally by calculating the inverse 
of the correlation matrix and applying a simple formula 
utilizing the value of the diagonal element of the inverse 
matrix.—Journal abstract. 

4768. Orlik, P. Zur varianzanalytischen Schätzung 
der Zuverlüssigkeit psychologischer Messungen. [Test 
reliability estimated by analysis of variance.] Archiv für 
die gesamte Psychologie, 1965, 117(3-4), 280-286.— The 
possibility of estimating the reliability of psychological 
measurements from multifactorial experiments by 
analysis of variance is formally considered and dis- 
cussed in detail.—Journal abstract. 

4769. Otto, Wayne, & McMenemy, Richard A. (U. 
Wisconsin) An appraisal of the Ammons Quick Test in a 
remedial reading program. Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1965, 2(2), 193-198.—Several forms of 
the Quick Test were given to 110 pupils in grades 4-9 of 
a large school district. Ss were of at least average 
intelligence and were participants in a remedial reading 
program. Quick Test IQs correlated in the .30s with 
WISC IQs and tended to be higher, but differences were 
less than 10 points in more than ¥ the cases.—L. S. 
Kogan. 

4770. Werner, Emmy E., & Bayley, Nancy. (U. 
California, Davis) The reliability of Bayley’s Revised 
Scale of Mental and Motor Development during the first 
year of life. Child Development, 1966, 37(1), 39-50.—A 
tester-O and test-retest reliability study of the scales 
with 8 mo. old infants yielded the following results: (1) 
Mental Scale items with high tester-O and high test- 
retest reliabilities deal with object-oriented behavior; (2) 
Mental Scale items with low test-retest reliabilities 
require social interaction; (3) Motor Scale items with 
high tester-O and high test-retest reliabilities deal with 
independent control of head, trunk, and extremities; (4) 
Motor Scale items with low test-retest reliability require 
assistance by an adult. The implications of the findings 
for early diagnosis of neural malfunctioning are dis- 
cussed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


4771. Heath, Helen A., & Oken, D. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ш.) The quantification of “геѕропѕе”” 
to experimental stimuli. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 
27(5), 457-471.—6 different ways of comparing auto- 
nomic scores pre- and post-stimulus are reviewed. The 
use of standardized difference scores obtained from 
standardized scores for the pre- and post-stimulus 
period is favored.—W. G. Shipman. 


APPARATUS 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
THEORIES 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


4772. Orlik, Peter. (Psychol. Inst. Uni itä 
Düsseldorf, Germany) Eine Modellstudie zur Psy 
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chophysik des Polaritütsprofils. [A prototype study of 
the polarity profile and its relation to psychophysics.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 12(4), 614-647.—Under the assumption that 
a polarity scale represents a linear transformation of a 
"true" psychological scale, an attempt is made to link 
the Semantic Differential with the concept of category 
scales in psychophysics. 2 experiments on size and color 
judgments support such an attempt.— W. J. Koppitz. 

4773. Pfeiffer, Mark G., & Siegel, Arthur 1. 
(Applied Psychol. Services, Sci. Cent., Wayne, Pa.) 
Personnel psychophysics. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(1), 257-258.—It was hypothesized that the- 
psychophysical law would describe the relationship 
between perceived circuit complexity as judged by 
journeymen maintenance personnel and the actual 
number of complexity attributes of circuits as deter- 
mined by professional engineers. Employing data 
independently derived from these 2 sources, the above 
hypothesis appears to have been verified.—Journal 
summary. 


PERCEPTION 


4774. Cassell, Wilfred A. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Med. Cent., Syracuse) A tachistoscopic index 
of body perception: I. Body boundary and body interior 
awareness. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
ality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 31-36.—Fisher and 
Cleveland originally proposed that individuals differ in 
exterior-interior body awareness. A study was con- 
ducted in a population of 61 men and 43 women to 
examine this hypothesis. Tachistoscopic recognition 
times for picture categories depicting the exterior and 
interior (E and I) body sectors were ascertained. A chi 
square analysis revealed that these recognition times 
were significantly related (P = 0.01) to Rorschach mea- 
sures reflecting E-I awareness. An additional finding 
was that men recognized the I category more rapidly. 
This was considered to provide further support for the 
hypothesis that men have accentuated I awareness. An 
outline is given of ongoing work designed to measure 
the extent of the tachistoscope's regional specificity. 
—Journal summary. 

4775. Eagle, Morris; Wolitzky, David L., & Klein, 
George S. (New York U.) Imagery: Effect of a con- 
cealed figure in a stimulus. Science, 1966, 151(3712), 
837-839.—A concealed figure formed by the contours 
of a perceptually dominant figure influenced the content 
of viewers' subsequent imagery, although in describing 
the stimulus they showed no awareness of the concealed 
figure eyen after several exposures.—Journal abstract. 

‚4776. Fehrer, Elizabeth. (Brooklyn Coll.) Effect of 
Stimulus similarity on retroactive masking. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 612-615.—The 
hypothesis that conditions which favor а parent move- 
ment also favor retroactive masking of the stimulus 
Presented Ist was tested. Similarity between Ist and 2nd 
stimuli has previously been shown to be a determinant 
of apparent movement. The present study was con- 
cerned with the effect of such similarity on backward 
masking. The test stimuli were letter arrays; the 
masking stimuli (1) vertical lines separating the letters, 
and (2) boxes and grids surrounding the letters. 
Similarity was defined in terms of the ratio of letter to 
mask height and complexity. Accuracy of letter identi- 
fication was found to be inversely related to the degree 
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of similarity between test and masking stimuli.—Journal 
abstract. 

4777. Gescheider, George A. (Hamilton Coll.) 
Resolving of successive clicks by the ears and skin. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 378- 
381.—When 2 successive clicks are presented to the ears 
either a single sound image or 2 successive sound 
images is perceived, depending on the temporal differ- 
ence between the 2 stimuli. In agreement with previous 
findings, the time difference necessary for binaurally 
resolving 2 equally loud clicks was 1.8 msec. The 
comparable monaural threshold was 1,6 msec. When 
the fingertips were stimulated the pulses had to be 
separated by 10-12.5 msec., depending on the locus of 
stimulation. In both auditory and cutaneous stimulation 
manipulation of the intensity relationship between the 
Ist and delayed stimulus produced large changes in 
thresholds. As the delayed stimulus was attenuated 
from 0-15 db. the threshold rapidly increased, but when 
the Ist stimulus was attenuated from 0-20 db. the 
threshold decreased slightly at 5-10 db. and then began 
to increase gradually.—Journal abstract. 

4778. Hahn, Fred I. (New York U.) The relation- 
ship between emotional adjustment and empathic percep- 
tions of maternal attitudes: А comparative investigation 
of the attribution, accuracy, and certainty of identifica- 
tion of maternal attitudes of approval, disapproval, and 
self-involvement, in well adjusted and poorly adjusted 
student nurses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4075. 

4779. Huckabee, Malcom W. (U. Southern Missis- 
sippi) Cognitive attitudes as residual factors in adapta- 
tion level. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4063. 

4780. Jensen, Arthur R., & Rohwer, William D., 
Jr. The Stroop Color-Word Test: A review. Аса 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1966, 25(1), 36-93.—Based 
on speed of reading color names, naming color patches, 
and naming colors printed in incongruous colors, the 
test yields highly reliable measures of individual differ- 
ences in personal tempo, color-naming difficulty and 
interference proneness. In diverse fields—perception, 
learning, drive, cognitive style, etc.—significant relation- 
ships have been found. Stroop scores share relatively 
little variance in common with the perceptual and 
personality spheres, but are apparent in the cognitive 
realm.—G. Rubin-Rabson. r 

4781. Leonov, А. A., & Lebedev, V. I. Proniknovenie 
v kosmos i otrazhenie chelovekom prostranstva vne 
Zemli. [Penetration into the cosmos and the reflection 
in human (consciousness) of space beyond earth.] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(1), 2-11.—A joint account 
by a Soviet cosmonaut and a specialist in “cosmic 
psychology,” exploring perception of spatial relations 
during “cosmic flight." Main attention is directed to the 
weightless state and its effect on spatial orientation and 
to the “functioning of the sense organs and analyzers 
ensuring such orientation.” Illusions are described, 
arising from the effect of weightlessness, along with the 
methods used to ensure accurate spatial orientation 
during space flight.—/. D. London. 

4782. Natsoulas, Thomas, & Murphy, John T. (U. 
California, Davis) Locus and orientation of the perceiver 
(ego) and the rotation of visual images. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 472-475. 
—A study correlating the performance of 14 college 
students on a task involving tracings on the left side of 
the head and on a task involving the rotation for 
response of diagrams visually presented. Ss had to 
respond to the skin tracings from either an external or 
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internal perspective. The responses to the visual figures 
required that S rotate a diagram on different trials, 180° 
about its vertical axis, 180° about its horizontal axis, 
and 180° in the frontal plane. Results showed that 
responding from an internal perspective was more 
accurate and faster than responding from an external 
perspective, and that the 3 kinds of rotation differed 
significantly in accuracy and response time. Accuracy of 
performance under internal instructions was positively 
and significantly correlated with number of correct 
responses under all 3 instructions for rotation, while 
low and nonsignificant correlations were found between 
the latter tasks and external instructions on accuracy. 
—Journal abstract. 

4783. Naylor, G. F. (U. Queensland, Australia) 
Subjective judgments of the vertical: An estimate of their 
nature and consistency. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 17(3), 213-216.—An attempt was made to 
measure errors in perceiving the vertical under favor- 
able conditions in both visual and tactile media. In a 
test-retest comparison, in each medium individually, 
these errors were found to be relatively consistent in 
their direction and magnitude, but there was no relation 
between errors in 1 medium and those in the other. In 
considering the relation between this and previous 
studies, the suggestion is made that the error made in 
judging the vertical may reflect a “general stress 
condition” existing in the S at the time of testing. 
—Journal abstract. 

4784. Sato, I. (Tohoku Gakuin U., Sendai, Japan) 
Studies on sensory deprivation: IV, Part 5. Changes of 
“self-concept” under sensory deprivation. Tohoku Psy- 
chologica Folia, 1965, 24(1-2), 18-23.—Results of the 
“Who Am I” test indicated that: (1) past tense 
description of the self decreased, (2) self-evaluative 
responses increased, (3) "motivational description- 
constant" responses had a decreasing tendency, and (4) 
“behavior description” responses increased.— P. Feder- 


man. 

4785. Schopler, Eric. (U. North Carolina) Birth 
order and preference between visual and tactual receptors. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 74.—Receptor 
preferences between visual or tactual stimuli were 
measured for both schizophrenic and normal children 
on standard paired choice situations. Schizophrenic 
children showed a smaller proportion of visual 
preference than did the normals. Young normal chil- 
dren showed less visual preference than did the older. 
Although no differences were found for receptor 
preferences and birth order, there was a trend for only 
children to show less than their age expected mean for 
visual preference. It is hypothesized that an anxiety 
factor present in only children tended to reduce visual 
preference in this study.—Author abstract. 

4786. Slama-Cazacu, Tatiana. (Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
R.P. Rumania, Bucharest) Problémes théoriques et 
méthodologiques de l'étude des facteurs de variabilité de 
la perception des stimuli verbaux et non verbaux et de 
leur efficience. [Theoretical and methodological prob- 
lems encountered in the study of variability factors 
influencing the perception of verbal and nonverbal 
stimuli and their efficiency.] Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 
3-15. 

4787. Ueno, H., & Tada, H. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) Studies on sensory deprivation: IV, Part 7. The 
effects of sensory deprivation upon genetic process of 
perception. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1963, 24(1-2), 
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30-34.—Findings led to the conclusion that sensory 
deprivation causes deterioration in the perceptive 
organizing ability and increases sensitivity to stimulus 
figures.—P. Federman. 

4788. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark U.) Perceptual 
learning. Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 201- 
232. 


Illusion 


4789. Cohen, Malcolm М. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Curvature after-effects following exposure under pris- 
matic viewing conditions. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3495-3496. 

4790. Еагпё, Mario. (U. Bologna, Italy) Figural 
aftereffects with short exposure-time. Psychologische 
Forschung, 1965, 28(6), 519-534.—A quantitative study 
relating: figural aftereffect to “subliminal perception” 
indicated that an increased magnitude of the effect was 
demonstrated by increasing the presentation time of the 
inspection figure, whereas a stronger aftereffect was 
related to shorter test figure presentation time. There 
was no relationship between the value of the inspection 
time and the decreased aftereffect produced by 
lengthening the test figure exposure time.—W. B. 
Essman. 

4791. Ganz, Leo. (U. California, Riverside) Mech- 
anism of the figural aftereffects. Psychological Review, 
1966, 73(2), 128-150.—It is suggested that the figural 
aftereffects are actually a species of simultaneous 
illusion in which the afterimage of the inspection object 
acts as an inducing figure. The afterimage displaces the 
test contour in phenomenological space because the 
inducing contour exerts inhibition on the test contour. 
A simple mathematical theory is described which 
accounts for the spatial distribution of displacements. 
(2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4792. Knowles, John B., Purves, Caroline, & Oliver, 
J. E. The effect of instructions on the reported duration 
of a spiral after-effect. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1966, 25(1), 94-100.—Modifying the instructions pre- 
ceding administration of the Archimedes spiral in- 
fluences the duration of the after-effect reported by S. 
Emphasizing the need for accuracy increases duration 
of the after-effect, but perhaps only temporarily. That 
introverts and extraverts respond differently to accuracy 
instructions was not borne out.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

93. McGurk, Ethel. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Susceptibility to visual illusions. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 61(1), 127-143.—A psychometric index of suscep- 
tibility to geometrical optical illusions was developed 
and the relationships between this index and selected 
variables from personological, cognitive, and biographi- 
cal domains of assessment were explored through 
correlational and regression analyses. The findings 
generally supported the hypotheses that accuracy in 
countering the influence of illusions is a positive 
function of analytic ability and is related to personality 
traits of dominance, self-confidence, and need for 
achievement. Significant relationships to flexibility, 
psychological-mindedness, lability, and self-control 
were also discovered, The most general conclusion is 
that resistance to geometrical optical illusions is part of 
a definable nexus of cognitive and interpersonal attri- 
butes which contributes positively to the ability of the 
individual to attain goals, manage dispositions, and 
cope with the environment.—Author abstract. 
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4794, Suzuki, Y., Fujii, K., & Onizawa, T. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory deprivation: IV, 
Part 6. Effect of sensory deprivation upon perceptual 
function. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 24(1-2), 
24-29,—As a result of sensory deprivation, the amount 
of the Muller-Lyer illusion decreased, the duration time 
of the spiral after effect increased, and judgment of 
progressive weights were more accurate. The effects on 
audition were not conclusive.—P. Federman. 

4795. Taylor, James G. (Defence Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) The prism illusion: A function of 
dislocated equivalence classes. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 219-232.—A mathematical analysis 
of the transformation of the direction of light rays 
passing through a wedge prism is presented. It is shown 
that if (x,y) is the angle of incidence and (x', у’) the 
angle of emergence, у' = у and x’ = f(x,y). The main 
properties of this function are displayed, and a numeri- 
cal example is presented in tabular form. Looking 
through a prism gives the impression that y Z y, vertical 
dimensions being enlarged at the base end and con- 
tracted at the apex end of the prism. The function 
x' = f(x,y) shows that horizontal dimensions are 
contracted at the base end and expanded at the apex. It 
is suggested that the Кесер, rocess resists this 
deformation, so that horizontal dimensions are less 
contracted and less expanded than the function would 
indicate. Since this does not affect the dimensions of the 
retinal image, perceptual expansion (or contraction) of 
contracted (or expanded) horizontal dimensions entails 
expansion (or contraction) of vertical dimensions as 
well. The conclusion that y'— y may be tested by 
looking through binocular prisms with bases on the 
temporal sides. If y' £ y, vertical "epus will make 
binocular fusion difficult. No failure of fusion has been 
reported.—Journal summary. 


Time 


4796. Chatterjea, Ram G., & Rakshit, Purabi. 
(Calcutta U., India) Estimation of temporal interval. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 176.—10 Ss 
estimated intervals of 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, and 1.0 sec., 
bound by white light, colored light and sound. Initially 
color preferences of the Ss were obtained. Relation 
between stimulus time and estimation was linear. 
Colored light did not show appreciable effect on 
estimation. Indifference interval for light data appeared 
between 0.4 and 0.6 sec., while for sound it was between 
0.6 and 0.8 sec.— Author abstract. 

4797. Sato, І., & Ohyama, M. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) Studies on sensory deprivation: IV, Part 3. 
Results on introspective reports, time estimation and 
unusual experiences. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 
24(1-2), 10-12.—Results of subjective estimations of the 
duration of sensory deprivation and introspective 
reports after such deprivation are described. A tendency 
toward underestimating the term of sensory deprivation 
was evidenced in the subjective estimations. It was also 
determined that Ss rarely reported unusual experiences 
after 18 hr. of sensory deprivation.—P. Federman. 


VISION 


4798. Brown, Donald R., & Yandell, R. James. (U. 
Michigan) Individual perceptual styles following induced 
failure. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
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1966, 3(3), 359-362.—3 groups of Ss were exposed to 
either a level of aspiration failure, success, or neutral 
perceptual task followed by a threshold determination 
using goal, failure, and instrumental stimuli. Each S 
served as his own control. The induced failure group 
results were analyzed to determine the individual 
differences in threshold following failure in accordance 
with Eriksen's 2nd criterion for perceptual defense. The 
results support the relevance of Eriksen's criterion. 
—Journal abstract. 

4799. Eberhard, John W. (Fordham U.) Method 
and instruction as determinants of critical flicker fre- 
quency. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4086-4087. 

4800. Miller, Earl F., & Graybiel, Ashton. 
Magnitude of gravitoinertial force, an independent vari- 
able in egocentric visual localization of the horizontal. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 452- 
460.— The direction of gravitoinertial force (GIF), i.e., 
the resultant of the gravitational and induced centrip- 
etal force vectors, was held constant while the magni- 
tude of force was varied from 1.0-2.0 G to determine its 
effect upon egocentric visual localization (EVL) of the 
horizontal. 8 normal and 2 labyrinthine-defective (L-D) 
men served as Ss. The EVL of the horizontal was found 
to deviate from the gravitoinertial horizontal as a 
function of magnitude of the GIF. This magnitude 
effect tended to increase with the amount of body tilt 
from its alignment with the resultant force. The increase 
of GIF in the case of the L-D Ss resulted generally in an 
apparent rotation of the physical horizontal in a 
direction of the E then A phenomenon in contrast to 
the normal Ss who manifested ever increasing amounts 
of the E phenomenon only. Based upon these findings 
and the assumption that Ss differed under the experi- 
mental conditions p in otolithic function, the 
possible roles of otolithic and nonotolithic gravireceptor 
cues in visual localization in the absence of empirical 
visual cues are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4801. Scheffler, Peter. (Sterzinger Str. 6/8, Inns- 
bruck, Austria) Schnappschussühnliche Wahrnehmung 
bewegter Objekte. [Snapshotlike perception of moving 
objects.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte 
Psychologie, 1965, 12(4), 679-686.—Sharp images 
dominate perception. Composite pictures are assembled 
from sharp partial images relatively independent of 
their temporal sequence; this is also true for moving 
objects. The sharpest image occurs when the middle of 
the object falls onto the fovea centralis. Experiments 
supporting these hypotheses are reported.—W. J. 


Koppitz. 


Perception 


4802. Attneave, Fred, & Olson, Richard K. (U. 
Oregon) Inferences about visual mechanisms from 
monocular depth effects. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(4), 133-134.—2 depth "cues" radial patterning and 
relative length, were presented in sufficiently pure form 
to permit inferences about underlying data-processing 
operations. Over 18 Os, the former property yielded a 
strong depth impression, the latter a weaker one. Depth 
effects from dot patterns were dependent on perceptual 
grouping of dots into radial lines.—Journal abstract. 

4803. Beck, Jacob. (Harvard U.) Age differences in 
lightness perception. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 
201-202.—Adults and children made lightness judg- 
ments of targets in light and in shadow when the targets 
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were presented singly and mounted together on a chart. 
The adults showed greater constancy than the children 
when the targets were presented simultaneously on a 
chart. Presented singly, however, the differences be- 
tween the adults and the children were not statistically 
reliable. These results indicate the importance of the 
cues in the perceptual situation in relation to develop- 
mental differences in lightness perception.—Journal 
abstract. 

4804. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Schopenhauer, Séguin, Lubinoff, and Zehender as antici- 
pators of Emmert's law: With comments on the uses of 
eponymy. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 58-63.—The anticipation of 
Emmert's law by several renowned scholars provides an 
illustration of eponymy which is independent of priori- 
ties or recognition of greatness. Such usage of l-time 
contributors provides more efficient communication 
among scientists than the names of the great who 
contribute many principles.—C. M. Franks. 

4805. Dunn, Bruce E., & Thomas, Stuart W. (U. 
Alberta, Calgary, Canada) Relative height and relative 
size as monocular depth cues in the trapezoid. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 275-281.—Ss viewed 
trapezoids and made absolute judgments of their degree 
of tilt around a vertical axis. The trapezoids were eM 
in horizontal length but the ratio of their vertical edges 
was 15:16 or 13:16. The height in the frontal plane of 
the midpoint of the shorter vertical edge varied from 
above (positive) to below (negative) the midpoint height 
of the longer vertical edge. 2 extremes in the type of 
function to expect were predicted on the basis of past 
experimentation and geometric considerations. It was 
found that as the relative midpoint height went from 
negative to positive, perceived tilt increased linearly 
except for a brief reversal in the 15:16 condition. 
Perceived tilt was shown to be greater, but with some 
overlap, for the 13:16 trapezoids.—Journal abstract. 

4806. Freeberg, Norman E. (ETS, Princeton, NJ.) 
Shadow effects in recognition of complex textured sur- 
faces. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 251-256. 
—Recognition judgments of complex-textured relief 
surfaces were made under varying angles of a projected 
light source. Photos of the same and similar surfaces, 
taken under the identical light angles, served as the 
variable stimuli against which the recognition judg- 
ments were made. The extent to which shadow en- 
hanced recognition was a function of the availability of 
other cues for recognition in the stimulus material. 
Addition of shadow could serve to degrade recognition 
as well, when pictorial information from which 
judgments were made contained minimal shadow. 
—Journal summary. 

4807. Fróhlich, Werner D. (Psychol. Inst. Uni- 
versitit, Am Hof le, Bonn, Germany) Triebniveau 
(Manifeste Angst) und das Erkennen peripher einge- 
führter optischer Reize unter dem Einfluss eines bewegten 
Hintergrundes. [Drive level (manifest anxiety) and the 
recognition of peripheral optical stimuli under the 
influence of a moving background.] Zeitschrift für 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(4), 
570-584.—The 12 highest and the 12 lowest scoring Ss 
on an anxiety scale were selected from 108 Ss. Selected 
Ss had the task to recognize peripheral stimuli on 
stationary and moving backgrounds. Visual angle of 
detection and the accuracy of the recognition of 3 
figures served as measures. A moving background 
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delayed the detection: and recognition of the targets. 
Significant differences due to the target figures were 
found, whereas results from the anxious and non- 
anxious group did not differ significantly.—W. J. 
Koppitz. š 

4808. Green, R. T., & Courtis, M. C. Information 
theory and figure perception: The metaphor that failed. 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1966, 25(1), 12-35. 
—Attempts to bring figure perception within the gambit 
of information theory are misdirected. It is meaningless 
to talk of the location of information within a figure as 
if it were something independent of the percipient or the 
task imposed. To apply information theory legitimately 
to figure perception at least 4 principles must be 
Observed: scanning sequence, alphabet of signs, defini- 
tion of the display grain, and objective transition 
probabilities between the elements. There are 2 distinct 
stages in the perceptual discrimination process: identi- 
fication of the figure as belonging to a particular class 
and establishing its unique identity as a member of that 
class.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4809. Hoffman, William C. (Oregon State U.) The 
Lie algebra of visual perception. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 65-98.— The familiar perceptual 
constancies of image location in the field of view, image 
orientation, size constancy, shape constancy, binocular 
distortion, and motion, have their natural mathematical 
expression in terms of Lie groups of transformations 
over the visual manifold. If Lie's 3 fundamental 
theorems are to be satisfied, 3 additional perceptual 
invariances must also be present: time, efferent binocu- 
larity, and what apparently constitutes some sort of 
circulating memory in space-time. This Lie algebra of 
visual perception admits ready explanations for the 
following visual phenomena: the developmental se- 
quence of infant vision, orthogonal after-images, after- 
effects of seen movement, the spiral after-effect and the 
spiral images sometimes evoked under flicker, reading 
reversals, and the visual analogue of the Fitzgerald 
contraction, The theory also predicts certain new 
complementary (orthogonal) after-images, the existence 
of which have been verified experimentally. (50 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10. Immergluck, Ludwig. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Visual figural after-effects and field dependence. 
 Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 219-220.— Visual 
figural after-effects are shown to be related to measures 
of field dependence (as assessed by the Rod and Frame 
Test). Field independent Ss exhibited such after-effects 
while field dependent Ss failed to demonstrate these 
effects on a specific perceptual task. Since measures of 
field dependence have been previously found to relate to 
broader personality and behavior variables, the present 
evidence suggests then that such complex behavior 
variables might in turn be related to elemental cortical 
traces of a type involved in the generation of figural 
after-effects. —Journal abstract. 

4811. Kahneman, Daniel. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Time-intensity reciprocity under various condi- 
tions of adaptation and backward masking. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 543-549.— Con- 
ditions under which duration-intensity reciprocity holds 
for acuity performance were investigated. Reciprocity 
fails to hold for the resolution of a Landolt C at 40 
mL x msec when it is immediately followed or preceded 
by a 2-sec flash of 1 mL: performance then increases 
with exposure duration. Reciprocity holds when the 
interval between target and flash is increased to 1.5 sec. 
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When the target is superimposed on the adapting field, 
reciprocity is found, but the critical duration is 
considerably shorter. Results are discussed in terms of 
recent theorizing which attributes masking by light to 
effects of brightness summation. The existence of an 
additional interference effect is indicated. The nature of 
this interference is discussed, with emphasis on the close 
similarity found between results for foward and back- 
ward masking by light. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4812. Kalil, Ronald E., & Freedman, Sanford J. 
(Tufts U.) Intermanual transfer of compensation for 
displaced vision. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
123-126.—While wearing displacing prisms, each S 
viewed | hand as he reached for and touched a target in 
the mid-saggital plane. After exposure, significant 
compensation was measured with the contralateral 
hand.—Journal summary. 

4813. Kaplan, Ira T., Carvellas, Thomas, & Metlay, 
William. (New York U. Med. Cent.) Visual search and 
immediate memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 488-493.—2 experiments examined the 
relationship between search time and number of targets 
searched for. The Ist experiment photographed S's eye 
movements as he compared 2 groups of letters to 
determine whether | was a subset of the other. The time 
spent searching the containing set increased in propor- 
tion to the number of target letters it contained; search 
time included the time spent recognizing all the targets. 
The 2nd experiment photographed S's hand movements 
as he canceled just-learned target letters in English text. 
Here search time was measured so that it excluded the 
accumulation of recognition times. Search time still 
increased with the number of targets being sought. 
—Journal abstract. P 

4814. Kato, Noriaki. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., 
Japan) The validity and reliability of new rod frame test. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1965, 7(3), 120-125. 
—A new type of portable rod frame test (K-type) was 
introduced and was examined of its validity and 
reliability by test-retest method comparing with the 
Witkin type rod frame test (W-type). Validity and 
reliability are relatively high: (1) the correlation of the 2 
tests is +.767, which suggests sufficient validity of the 
K-type; (2) the reliability examined by test-retest 
method is fairly high (r — .788); (3) sex difference exists, 
as in W-type, and (4) the mean error is significantly 
small in the 2nd test of test-retest. The same tendency 
was also found in W-type.—Journal abstract. 

4815. Kozaki, Aiko. (Tokyo Woman's Christian 
Coll., Japan) The effect of co-existent stimuli other than 
test stimulus on brightness constancy. Japanese Psycho- 
logical Research, 1965, 7(3), 138-147.—The purpose of 
this study is to investigate the relationship between 
constancy and contrast concerning such factors as the 
coexistence of the 2nd inducing field (Exp. D) the 
structure of the visual field (Exp. II), and the existence 
of the additional stimuli other than the test and 
inducing fields (Exp. Ш). Stimuli were pieces of 
achromatic paper. In Exp. 1 a binocular matching 
technique by means of the method of limits was 
adopted. In Exp. II and III brightness judgments were 
done by absolute term using 9 adjective categories. The 
results supported the view that constancy does not vary 
as a linear function of contrast. The role of lighter 
stimuli in constancy was discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4816. McDermott, William P. (Yeshiva U.) Size 
perception in the presence of individual cues for distance. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3479-3480. 
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4817. Ross, Bruce M. (Catholic U.) Minimal 
familiarity and left-right judgment of paintings. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 105-106.—20 male 
college students briefly viewed slides of 30 paintings. On 
2nd showing, 16 of the 30 slides were reversed in 
left-right orientation and Ss judged each painting as to 
whether a reversal had occurred. On 3rd showing, Ss 
judged whether a painting was in the “correct” artist- 
intended orientation. Judgments of "correct" were 
chiefly based on whether the painting had minimal 
familiarity, i.e., had been unchanged in orientation on 
the Ist 2 showings. Neither this group nor a control 
group agreed with artist intent at more than a chance 
level.—Journal summary. 

4818. Rusnak, Alan W. (Larue D. Carter Memorial 
Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Psychophysical method and 
phoria as variables determining apparent motion percep- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 147-152. 
—Psychophysical method, degree of heterophoria, and 
type of heterophoria (esophoria and hyperphoria) were 
studied as variables affecting the perception of beta 
motion in 25 male and 25 female Ss. Esophoria was 
more disruptive of motion perception than hyperphoria, 
for all Ss, with the stimuli presented in a horizontal 
plane. The method of constant stimuli produced greater 
mean durations of perceived motion in the male Ss than 
the method of serial exploration but was nonsignificant 
for females. Degree of heterophoria did not significantly 
affect mean durations of perceived motion for either 
group, leading to the conclusion that beta motion is a 
highly stable phenomenon.—Journal summary. 

4819. Sayons, K. (St. Louis U.) Kinetic frame 
effects: III. Gyroscopic motion. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 153-154.—When a frame, in the 
kinetic frame situation, was rotated at 5 cps, the frame 
was experienced by each of 40 Ss as spinning 3 
dimensionally around the line, primarily at either the 
objective rate (in 10 Ss) or % the objective rate (23 Ss). 
Phase overlay, presumed to underlie the 3-dimensional 
spin, was also observed.—Journal summary. 1 

4820. Schiffman, Harvey R. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The role of familiarity in size estimation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4095. 

4821. Smith, A. H. (Defense Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Series effect in monocular perception 
of slant. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
295-300.—In Exp. I, 24 Os viewed a circular disc 
monocularly, under reduced conditions, in the frontal- 
parallel plane and at geometric slants of 15°, 30°, 45°, 
and 60°, in random, increasing and decreasing order of 
angles. Os estimated slant by setting a tilt-rod from the 
vertical, the horizontal, and the position of the pre- 
ceding response. The response pattern, increase In error 
to 30° or 40°and decrease to 60°, was stable for most 
conditions. Amount of error was affected by order and 
tilt-rod setting. The results for order and for the 
response and vertical initial settings of the tilt-rod were 
interpreted in terms of anchoring. The results for the 
horizontal initial setting were ascribed to extension of 
subjective reference scales. Exp. II tested the possibility 
that the results for order were due to figural aftereffect. 
Os fixated the disc for 4 min. at 15° and later estimated 
its slant at 60°, and conversely. The results, relative to 
those for a control condition involving 4-sec exposures 
of the disc, were negative.—Journal summary. 

4822. Smith, Olin W., & Smith, Patricia C. (Cornell 
U.) Developmental studies of spatial judgments by 
children and adults. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
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22(1), 3-73.—Children and adults were tested on tasks 
involving judgments of size, distance, motion, visual 
direction, curvature, body size, and visual acuity to 
determine whether univariate or multivariate theories 
are required for the understanding of spatial judgments 
and whether different theories are required for children 
and adults. Subsets of tasks were chosen to investigate 
the possible role of aptitudes in spatial judgments as 
well as to obtain further information about the cues of 
visual direction and familiar size. Methods of bisection 
and reproduction were compared as were judgments 
based on monocular and binocular views. The effects of 
elevation were also tested. The results showed that: (1) 
multivariate theory is required for both children and 
adults, (2) child and adult factors are remarkably 
similar, (3) a theory of spatial aptitudes is necessary, 
and (4) treatments may or may not yield evidence of 
development, dependent upon the tasks and methods 
that are used. (105 ref.)—Journal summary. 

. 4823. Somiya, Tamotsu. (Bisai Educ. Cent., Bisai- 
city, Japan) An explanation for a contradiction in the 
effects of figure measured in terms of light threshold and 
СЕЕ. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
249-250.—An apparent contradiction in the effects of 
figure measured in terms of light threshold and CFF 
was explained on the basis of interactions of onset-offset 
stimulus characteristics, duration of the stimulus, and 
background illumination.—Journal summary. 

4824. Strauss, Paul S., & Carlock, Jack. (Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N.J.) Estimation of perpendicularity 
and laying of right angles. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(1), 185-186.—As part of a larger field study, 10 
Ss estimated the perpendicularity of a flat wire to an 
undefined road edge, a string to a flat wire, and the flat 
wire angularly bent. Differences were found between 
estimations made without a definite baseline. (M 
angle = 97.9°) and estimations made with a clearer 
baseline (M angle = 90.7°). There were no significant 
differences between conditions where some type of a 
definite baseline was available.—Journal summary. 

4825. Thomas, James P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Brightness variations in stimuli with ramp-like 
contours. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1966, 56(2), 238-242.—Perceived brightness was mea- 
sured at several points on stimuli bounded by lumi- 
nance ramps. As the ramps widen, the perceived 
contrast between stimulus and background decreases, 
although objective contrast is unaffected. The rate of 
decrease varies from | part of the stimulus to another, 
and complex variations in perceived brightness, in- 
cluding Mach bands, occur. A von Békésy-type model 
accounts for many features of the data.—Journal 
abstract. 

4826. Thompson, John H. (Gonzaga U.) What 
happens to the stimulus in backward masking? Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 580-586.—4 
propositions generated from a luminance summation- 
contrast reduction hypothesis advanced to account for 
backward masking were tested. 4 Ss identified stimulus 
letters of A, T, and U over several conditions. A 
stimulus with a high contrast ratio was followed by 1 of 
4 luminances in a homogeneous 2nd field, after 1 of 6 
delay periods. Ss also responded to 4 sets of stimuli with 
different contrast ratios, with pre- and postexposure 
fields dark. The data supported 4 hypotheses: (1) 
Masking effects. are proportional to masking field 
luminance. (2) Masking effects decrease with an increase 
in time separation between the stimulus and masking 
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fields. (3) Resultant contrast ratios from summated 
stimuli can be predicted and should produce the same 
recognition accuracy as single stimuli with equivalent 
contrast ratios. (4) Time-intensity reciprocities exist 
when recognition accuracy is plotted, within limits 
expected from CFF data and other summation studies. 
The theory that backward masking can be accounted 
for by a luminance summation-contrast reduction 
process receives extremely strong support. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4827. Vega, Arthur, Jr. (U. Oklahoma) Temporal 
numerosity and the psychological moment: Ап evaluation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4096. 

4828. Wake, Tenji. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., Ja- 
pan) Visual effect of the ring upon critical pause 
threshold of the disk in disk-ring sequence. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1965, 7(3), 110-119.—To 
investigate the so-called contour effect, a disk as the Ist 
figure and a ring as the 2nd figure were arranged to 
form concentric circles. The effect of duration of the 
ring, width of the ring and brightness-difference be- 
tween both figures and their backgrounds upon critical 
pause threshold (CPT) were examined. The following 
results were found: (1) there is an optimal duration of 
the ring upon CPT; (2) if durations of the disk and ring 
are equal, CPT increases with the decrease of durations; 
(3) CPT increases, as brightness-difference between the 
ting and its background exceeded that between the disk 
and its background; and (4) the more width of the ring 
increases, the more CPT decreases.—Journal abstract. 

4829. Walsh, Terrence M. (U. Massachusetts) The 
relationship of a verbal and autonomic process of 
perception outside of awareness: A systematic investiga- 
tion of subception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4096-4097, 

4830. Wasserman, Gerald S. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Brightness enhancement in intermittent 
light: Variation of luminance and light-dark ratio. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1966, 56(2), 
242-250.—The effects of varying luminance and light- 
dark ratio (LDR) on the brightness enhancement of an 
intermittent light were investigated. The enhancement 
observed with a train of flashes displayed the same 
functional relationships as the brightness enhancement 
found with a single flash. In both cases, increasing 
luminance increases brightness enhancement and de- 
creases the optimal flash duration until an optimal 
luminance is reached, whereupon further increases in 
luminance have an opposite effect. Varying the LDR 
increased the optimal repetition rate, while optimal 
flash duration and enhancement magnitude remained 
invariant. Interactions among the flashes were observed 
and appeared to be manifestations of backward and 
forward masking among the flashes in a train.—Journal 
abstract. 

4831. Yokose, Zensho, & Goto, Takuo. (Nagoya U., 
Japan) The measurement of the magnitude of the field. 
force of a circle and circular arcs. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(3), 101-109.—An initial attempt to 
apply the theoretical formula developed with regard to 
the field of rectilineal figures to that of curved figures. 
Figures drawn on a sheet of paper and luminous figures 
were employed to examine how the reversal of bright- 
ness proportion between the figure and its background 
influenced the magnitude of the field-force (vector field). 
A small test-point was presented at various positions 
away from. © center of a circle and circular arcs. 
Results indicate that: (1) the reversal of the brightness 
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has little influence on the vector field, and (2) the 
amount of displacement of the test-point varies 
according to the distance between the figure and the 
test-point, and is influenced by the length of the circular 
arc. From this it is concluded that the theoretical 
formula of the rectilineal figures can be applied to 
estimate the vector field of the curved figures.—Journal 
abstract. 


Color Vision 


4832. Biernson, George, & Synder, Allan. (Sylvania 
Electronics Systems, 40 Sylvan Road, Waltham, Mass.) 
A theoretical model for color vision. USAF AMRL Tech. 
Rep., 1965, No. 65-193, ix, 227 p.—Covers the develop- 
ment of a model of color vision based on feedback 
control principles, which provides an explanation for 
the wide dynamic range, high accuracy of spectral 
discrimination, and invariance to changing illumination 
experienced in color vision. The model is consistent 
with physiological and psychological evidence. Analysis 
is presented of waveguide modes in the retinal receptors 
which are assumed to be the means of spectral 
discrimination.— USAF AMRL. 

4833. Bishop, Harold P. (Tufts U.) Separation 
thresholds for colored bars with and without luminance 
contrast. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 223-224. 
—Separation thresholds for rectangular bar targets were 
obtained for certain combinations of black, white and 
colored targets and grounds, Relatively low threshold 
separation scores were obtained with colored targets 
against white grounds with targets and ground equated 
in luminance. The results suggest that color contrast is 
sufficient but less efficient than luminance contrast for 
visual acuity.—Journal abstract. 

4834. Cohen, David B., & Nelson, Willard H. (Saint 
Leo Coll.) Effect of differently colored incidental stimuli 
on cued discriminations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(1), 143-146.—The effect on choices of geo- 
metric forms of using differently colored, similar, 
geometric forms as incidental cues was investigated. For 
this task there was a significant difference in frequency 
of choice of cued form associated with sex, but none 
associated with the 5 different colors for the 18 male 
and 22 female Ss tested. The use of colored incidental 
cues did not result in significantly more frequent choice 
of cued form than did the use of noncolored incidental 
cues.—Journal summary. 

4835. De Valois, Russell L., & Abramoy, Israel. 
(Indiana U.) Color vision. Annual Review of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 17, 337-362. 

4836. Oyama, Tadasu, & Hsia, Yun. (Chiba U.) 
Compensatory hue shift in simultaneous color contrast as 
a function of separation between inducing and test fields. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 405- 
413.—Each of 2 color-normal Ss was instructed to 
adjust a monochromator illuminating a foveally fixated 
4* circular test field to give a “best” blue, green, and 
yellow in ascending and descending determinations; a 
red setting was obtained only in an ascending sequence, 
Le., in order of increasing wavelength. Settings were 
made in the presence and absence of a 30° circular 
surround (inducing field) of each of the same 4 colors. 
A compensatory shift in wavelength setting for the 
contrast-induced tinge occurred almost always in the 
direction of the inducing color; this trend was observed 
under varying conditions of separation between the 
inducing and test fields, ranging from 0*-8^, Over this 
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entire range of separation it was observed that the 
amount of shift decreased as the separation increased. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4837. Richards, Whitman, & Luris, Saul M. (USN 
Submarine Med. Cent., Groton, Conn.) Color mixture 
functions at low luminance levels. Vision Research, 1964, 
4, 281-313.—Color-mixture and luminosity functions 
for a 2? test field with a 10* surround were obtained 
from 3 Os at 3 luminance levels in the mesopic region 
using both foveal and 3°20' parafoveal fixations. For the 
fovea, the luminosity functions remained constant as 
the luminance was decreased, but there were large 
changes in the color-mixture functions; however, photo- 
metric additivity expressed in the form of Abney's Law 
appears to be approximately valid at all luminance 
levels. In the parafovea, both the color-mixture and 
luminosity functions changed with luminance, and the 
changes in the color-mixture functions were almost 
identical with those occurring in the fovea. Results 
confirm the hypothesis that, as luminance is reduced, 
there is an increaing concentration of rhodopsin which 
is localized primarily in 1 type of receptor whose 
response function is also partially reponsible for the 
photopic color sensitivity at short wavelengths. It 
appears, therefore, that 1 type of receptor is active at all 
luminance levels and undergoes a change from a 
photopic to a scotopic function in the mesopic region as 
a result of a conversion from a photopic “blue” 
pigment to rhodopsin.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


4838. Kalil, Ronald E., & Freedman, Sanford J. 
(Tufts U.) Persistence of ocular rotation following com- 
pensation for displaced vision. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 135-139.—Photographic measure- 
ments of eye position before and after compensation for 
prismatic visual displacement revealed significant and 
persistent lateral ocular rotations of which Ss seemed 
unaware. These rotations could account for errors in 
reaching when prisms are Ist worn as well as for 
aftereffect errors.—Journal summary. 

4839. Marshall, John E. (USA Med. Res. Lab., Ft. 
Knox, Ky.) Eye movements and the visual autokinetic 
phenomenon. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 2X(1), 
319-326.—The autokinetic reports of 64 male Ss 
reflected to a significant extent the direction of compen- 
satory eye movements which had been experimentally 
manipulated using a retinal image displacement tech- 
nique. A tracking device was used to record the seconds 
per trial that the stimulus appeared in each of 4 visual 
field quadrants, a temporal measure of magnitude, 
latency, and direction of initial movement. The results 
suggest compensatory eye movements associated with 
the maintenance of single-point binocular fixation and 
consequent reduction of the disruptive effects of hetero- 
phorically stimulated fixation disparity, as the visual 
mechanism primarily responsible for the autokinetic 
phenomenon.—Journal summary. 


AUDITION 


4840. Ward, W. Dixon. (U. Minnesota) Audition. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 273-308. 


Perception 


4841. Reid, John B. (U. Oregon) The effect of 
asymmetric stimulation on the apparent median plane. 
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Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 141-142.—An experi- 
ment was conducted to determine the effects of an 
asymmetrical distractor stimulus placed at varied 
distances from the objective median plane on the 
amount of shift of the apparent median plane. A 
nonmonotonic relationship was found between degree 
of asymmetry and amount of shift. Although all degrees 
of asymmetry effected a shift in apparent median plane, 
the largest shift occurred when the distractor stimulus 
was asymmetrical by 40°.—Journal abstract. 

4842. Smiarowski, Richard A., & Kintz, B. Lee. 
(Ohio U.) The auditory fusion frequency of intermittent 
sounds. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 
129-143.—The physiological and psychological data 
related to Auditory Fusion Frequency are reviewed. 
Recent major experiments are discussed with special 
reference to the degree to which selected auditory 
theories account for the data. Problems involving 
research methodology and equipment characteristics are 
outlined. Finally, some suggestions toward future re- 
search are made.—Author abstract. 

4843. Sorkin, Robert D. (U. Michigan) Character- 
istics of the auditory system in selected two-input 
processing situations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 
3501-3502. 

4844. Wilpizeski; Chester R. (U. Pennsylvania) On 
the loudness of speech. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3502-3503. 


Speech Discrimination 


4845. Costermans, J., & De Valck, G. La perception 
de phonemes Francais et le leurs dimensions. [The 
perception of French phonemes and their dimensions.] 
Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1965, 
62(4), 421-442.—The intelligibility of French vowels 
and consonants was measured in 4 bands of masking 
noise. The low frequency noise used completely masked 
the speaking voice while median frequencies selectively 
masked certain of their dimensions and thus deformed 
all that remained audible. Mathematical expressions are 
given for estimating the minimum and maximum of 
information transmitted as a function of the proportion 
of exact responses to equiprobable eventualities. (10 
ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 


Audiometry 


4846. Fricke, James E. (Ohio State U.) Monaural 
phase effects in auditory signal detection. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4087-4088. 

4847. Jones, Austin, & MacLean, Marilyn. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Perceived duration as a function of auditory 
stimulus frequency. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(3), 358-364.—Ss made absolute magnitude 
estimations of durations ranging from 8-250 sec. 
Auditory clicks were broadcast during each trial at 
frequencies ranging from 0-10 clicks/sec. Magnitude 
estimations were found to be an increasing function of 
click frequency from 0-1.50/sec, thereafter declining 
slightly. The magnitude of this “frequency effect” was 
found to be a decreasing monotonic function of 
duration. For durations of 8 sec., the mean magnitude 
estimation was displaced upward 13% by an increase in 
frequency from .25-1.50/sec. The comparable altera- 
tions of 13 and 24 sec. estimations were 12% and 4%, 
respectively. Although Ss’ mean absolute error of 
estimation for single trials was 45%, mean errors - 
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computed algebraically over either 2 or 6 trials were 
only +6-9%. Estimations were an almost perfect linear 
function of duration, the pooled slopes for 3 exper- 
iments being 1.000, .974, and 1.056, with an overall 
mean of 1.01.—Journal abstract. 

4848. Lang, James K. (Ohio State U.) Four 
measures of audibility in relation to procedural variables 
in the method of adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4091. 

4849. Sagalovich, B. M., & Melkumova, G. G. 
(State Res. Inst. Ear, Throat, & Nose, Moscow, 
USSR) Diapazon vosprinimaemykh chelovecheskim 
ukhom ul'trazvukovykh chastot. [Diapason of ultra- 
acoustic frequencies perceived by the human ear.] 
Biofizika, 1966, 11(1), 156-163.—The upper limit of 
perceived sounds through bone conduction is at least 
225 kilocycles/sec. Sensitivity to ultra-sound diminishes 
with increase of frequency. Thresholds of ultra-acoustic 
stimulation are in every case greater than those of 
ordinary acoustic stimulation and depend on the place 
of application of the ultra-acoustic emitter as well as on 
the frequency utilized.—/. D. London. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


4850. Sherrick, Carl E. (Princeton U.) Somesthetic 
senses. Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 309—336. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


4851. Goldberger, Leo. (New York U.) Experi- 
mental isolation: An overview. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(7), 774-782.—The data of percep- 
tual isolation are examined in a general way from a 
phenomenological point of view and in relation to 
Rapaport’s conception of ego autonomy. The extreme 
individual differences in responsivity are explained in 
terms of ego function as the result of a stimulus input 
from both internal drive sources and external or 
environmental sources.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4852. Murphy, Daniel F. (U. Rochester) An evalua- 
tion of the effects of suggestion and field orientation on 
responses to sensory deprivation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3499. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


4853. Gaarder, Kenneth. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) A conceptual model of sleep. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3), 253-260.—A 
general systems model of sleep is presented, using 
analogy to general Purpose digital computers. It is 
proposed that 2 main functions of sleep are to 
destructuralize or erase data storage and to reinforce 
the program (character) of the organism. Single cell 
studies and other recent research are interpreted as 
Supporting the model. The model is used to reconcile 
observations of changed sensory input, changed sleep 
need, character patterns and brain changes.—Journal 
summary. 

4854. Hobson, J. A. Goldfrank F., & Snyder, 
F. Respiration and mental activity in sleep. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(2), 79-90.—The nature of 
remembered psychological experience when Ss are 
awakened from both rapid eye movement (REMS) and 
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non-rapid eye movement sleep (NREMS) has been 
correlated with brief and distinctive variations in the 
respiratory rhythm just prior to the awakenings. 10 
young adult Ss were each studied over 4-6 nights. The 
respiratory measures from REMS always exceeded 
those from NREMS and there was a marked quantita- 
tive distinction between “dream” and non-dream 
Content. The data suggested a specific relationship 
between apnea and “respiratory” mental content. Data 
was also obtained on the relationship between dream 
recall and EEG patterns of sleep, as well as between the 
amount of eye movement during the REM stage and 
the nature of the psychological reports; in both cases 
results were in keeping with previous findings.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

4855. Johnson, L. C., Slye, Elaine S., & Dement, 
W. (USN Hosp., San Diego, Calif.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic and autonomic activity during and after prolonged 
Sleep deprivation. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(5), 
415-423.—Simultaneous recordings of EEG, EOG, 
EMG, HR, GSR, respiration, skin temperature, and 
plethysmogram were obtained from a 17-yr-old boy 
during and after 264 hr. of wakefulness. The EEG 
indicated dominant slow activity with minimum alpha 
during deprivation. Prolonged sleep loss caused a 
chronic shift to increased activity of the autonomic 
nervous system but with diminished responsiveness to 
external stimuli. REM-sleep increased during the Ist 3 
recovery nights. (15 ref.)— W. G. Shipman. 

4856. Poser, Ernest G., Fenton, George W., & 
Scotton, Leila. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) The 
classical conditioning of sleep and wakefulness, Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(4), 259-264.—Using a 
metronome beat as conditioned stimulus 3 cases are 
described in which this stimulus was presented in close 
temporal contiguity with experimentally-induced sleep 
or waking. Drugs or fatigue consequent upon sleep 
deprivation were used as unconditioned stimuli for 
sleep. 1 of the Ss was an anxiety neurotic, | had 
narcolepsy and the 3rd was a student volunteer. No 
EEG indication of conditioned sleep was obtained but 
there was evidence of conditioned relaxation in the 
anxiety neurotic and conditioned arousal in the other 2 
cases.—Journal abstract. 

4857. Vogel, Gerald; Foulkes, David, & Trosman, 
Harry. (U. Chicago) Ego functions and dreaming 
during sleep onset. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(3), 238-248 —The psychology of the sleep onset 
period was studied by gathering reports from 4 female 
tial EEG/EOG stages which mark the period from 
relaxed wakefulness to unequivocal sleep, These reports 
were rated for the performance of 2 ego functions: the 
maintenance of secondary process mentation and the 
maintenance of contact with the external world, It was 
found that, based on these 2 ego functions, there is a 
sequence of 3 ego states during sleep onset. Thus, 
initially during sleep onset both functions are usually 
intact; somewhat later there is both regressive content 
and withdrawal from the external world; finally there is 
return to nonregressive content and a complete with- 


drawal indicated by a loss of reality testing.—Journal 
summary. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


4858. Benfari, Robert. The scanning control principle 
and its relationship to affect manipulation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 203-216.—An experiment was 
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carried out with 32 Ss, using hypnosis as a means of 
inducing an affect state. The main purpose was to test 
the relationship between induced affect and cognitive- 
perceptual behavior. The design controlled for the 
effects of the organismic variable of scanning. The 
results gave weight to the hypothesis that cognitive 
controls can act as regulators of an intervening affect 
state. High scanning Ss made fewer errors in judgment 
during affect manipulation while limited scanners 
tended to increase their error scores. A theoretical tie-in 
with ego psychology was proposed, based on Rapa- 
port’s and Hartmann’s theory of the relative autonomy 
of the ego processes.—Journal summary. 

4859. Bowers, Margaretta К. (4 Grove St., NYC) 
Experimental study of the creative process by means of 
hypnoanalytic associations to a painting done in occupa- 
tional therapy: The magic ring of Walter Positive. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 2966, 14(1), 1-21.—Drawings, executed in 
free association to an uninteresting painting, were 
secured through the technique of mirror gazing in 
hypnotic trance. They provided an unexpectedly rich 
source of the life history, traumatic experiences, and 
hopes and expectations of recovery in a patient who was 
with all other techniques, both conscious and hypnotic, 
most unproductive. The drawings also demonstrate the 
dynamic development of the life history and the 
integrative process by which the patient expects to make 
and actually has made his recovery.—Journal abstract. 

4860. Cooper, Leslie M., & London, Perry. 
(Stanford U.) Sex and hypnotic susceptibility in chil- 
dren. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1966, 14(1), 55-60.—Sex differences in 
hypnotic susceptibility were investigated in a sample of 
240 children. The Children's Hypnotic Susceptibility 
Scale was administered to 10 boys and 10 girls at each 
age level for 5-16 yr. There were no differences between 
the means of the boys and girls at any age for the 3 
scores yielded by the measure. The percentage passing 
each item at each age for each sex was also computed. 
Of the resulting 264 comparisons only | (Item 10, Eye 
Catalepsy) was found to be significantly different at 1 
age level (7 yr. of age) and was attributed to chance. It 
was concluded that there were no sex differences for the 
various items at the ages tested.—Journal abstract. 

4861. Hewitt, Jack L. (U. Kansas) A communica- 
tions approach to the prediction and alteration of hypnotic 
susceptibility. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4075- 


4076. Я 
4862. Orne, Martin T., & Evans, Frederick J. (U. 


Pennsylvania) Inadvertent termination of hypnosis with 
hypnotized and simulating subjects. International Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(1), 
61-78.—6 highly hypnotizable Ss and 6 unhypnotizable 
Ss, instructed to simulate hypnosis, were given hypnotic 
instructions by means of a tape-recording. Continuous 
measures of subjective hypnotic depth and GSP were 
recorded to allow E to take the role of technician. After 
Ss had been hypnotized by the tape-recorder, a light 
went out, the tape-recorder stopped, and E rushed from 
the room—apparently in search of a fuse box. The Ss 
were observed for 30 min. through the l-way screen. 
During this time the hypnotic suggestions appeared to 
lose their effectiveness and the hypnotized Ss gradually 
awoke. However, 5 of 6 simulating Ss behaved as 
though they were in hypnosis throughout. 5 of 6 deeply 
hypnotized Ss assumed that the fuse really had blown, 
whereas 5 of 6 simulating Ss perceived the "accident" to 
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be part of the experiment. It was concluded that it is 
necessary to construct a situation in which both groups 
perceive the power failure to be genuine.—Journal 
abstract. 

4863. Tart, Charles T. (U. Virginia) Some effects of 
posthypnotic suggestion on the process of dreaming. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hyp- 
nosis, 1966, 14(1), 30-46.—2 highly hypnotizable Ss 
were studied for 43 nights in order to assess the 
feasibility of controlling various aspects of their Stage 1 
dreaming. Using posthypnotic suggestion they were 
caused to awaken at either the beginning or end of their 
Stage 1 dream periods, dream all night, and not dream 
at all. The experimental procedure was effective in 
producing awakenings at the beginnings and end of 
dream periods; its effect on Stage 1 dream time was 
unclear and, if present, was rather small. Earlier reports 
of the efficacy of posthypnotic suggestion in affecting 
Stage 1 dream content were confirmed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4864. Vingoe, Frank J., & Kramer, Ernest F. 
(Colorado State U.) Hypnotic susceptibility of hospital- 
ized psychotic patients: A pilot study. /nternational 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 
14(1), 47-54.—The purposes were (1) to explore the 
extent of hypnotizability among a group of chronic 
psychotic patients, and (2) to determine the effect of 
phenothiazines on hypnotic susceptibility. Only 15 of 46 
patients who were asked to participate in the project 
completed the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, 
Form A; 9 of these 15 Ss were retested on Form C. In 
view of the selectivity factor, it was felt that no clear 
answer as to the effect of phenothiazines could be given. 
The results of hypnotizability among this group of 
chronic patients are discussed and compared with a 
group of acute patients. Implications are discussed. 
There is evidence that a certain percentage of chronic 
psychotics can be hypnotized.—Journal abstract. 

4865. Wagner, Frederik F. (Dept. Psychiatry, 
Centralsygehuset, Herning, Denmark) The delusion of 
hypnotic influence and the hypnotic state. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 
14(1), 22-29.—Several case studies are discussed briefly, 
illustrating the main aspects of delusions of hypnotic 
influence and how the delusional system differs from the 
hypnotic state. It is a symptom of (usually paranoid) 
schizophrenia, often appearing among the earliest 
symptoms in the course of the illness. These feelings 
usually arise when the patient experiences a weakening 
of ego functions, or a breakthrough of libidinous or 
aggressive impulses. While there is a tendency to 
rationalize aspects of hypnotic behavior, delusions of 
hypnotic influence are deeply rooted in the dynamics of 
the patient’s psychopathology. They usually remain as a 
permanent symptom, and prognosis is poor.—Journal 
abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4866. Baron, Jonathan. (Harvard Coll.) An EEG 
correlate of autonomic discrimination. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(7), 255-256.—In a forced choice 
procedure, Ss can identify the presence or absence of 
their own spontaneous GSRs. Correctly and incorrectly 
discriminated GSRs are preceded by opposing patterns 
of 5 cps EEG activity. It is suggested that discriminable 
GSRs are produced by the same central events which 
serve as cues for the discrimination.—Journal abstract. 
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4867. Castore, Carl H., & Streufert, Siegfried. 
(Rutgers State U.) The perception of experimentally 
induced failure. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 137- 
138.—A simulated decision making environment was 
used to examine the relationship between experimen- 
tally induced failure and Ss' perceptions of success and 
failure. The obtained relationship between induced and 
perceived failure was generally linear, with a significant 
higher order trend. The implications of these findings 
for homeostatic and adaptation level theories of percep- 
tion are considered.—Journal abstract. 

4868. Dudley, D. L., Masuda, M., Martin, C. J., & 
Holmes, T. H. (U. Washington) Psychophysiological 
studies of experimentally induced action oriented behav- 
ior. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(2), 
209-221.—“26 Ss were studied before, during and after 
painful stimulation with a steel head band. The pre- 
dominant response was that of action orientation 
characterized by hyperventilation, increased oxygen 
consumption, blood pressure and pulse rate, and 
decreased skin temperature." Changes in VMA (an 
index of total catecholamine activity) did not correlate 
with changes in respiratory and cardiac physiology. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

4869. Felix, Morton. (Rhode Island Coll.) Time 
estimates as affected by incentive class and motivational 
level. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1965, 72(2), 
353-399.—6 groups of 10 Ss were used to assess effects 
of positive, negative, and no feedback under 2 levels of 
drive upon time estimation, Ss completed incomplete 
words for 9 trials consisting of a sequence of 90, 110, 
and 135 sec. intervals. Significantly different mean time 
estimates and work differentials were associated with 
lack of feedback and with high drive interacting with 
the nature of feedback. Differential decrements in time 
estimates were associated with differing incentive class, 
—Author abstract, 

4870, Guthrie, Fain A., Loree, M. Ray, & Traweek, 
M. W. (U. Alabama) Varying conditions of stress and 
performance on an academic type test. California Journal 
of Educational Research, 1966, 17(1), 41-47.—Students 
in 3 sections of a freshman psychology course, not 
differing significantly in ability to perform the antici- 
pated task, were tested under a “по stress condition," a 
"task-oriented condition" (performance allegedly 
reflectable on the students’ records), and a "task- 
oriented stress condition" (годсо reflectable plus 
an alleged impending telephone call for an unspecified 
member of the group). The “task-oriented” group did 
best; the “task-oriented stress" group did least well, 
making significantly more errors.—7. E. Newland. 

4871. Harris, C. — Thackray, Richard I., & 
Shoenberger, Richard W. (Behavioral Sci. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.).) Blink rate as a function of 
induced muscular tension and manifest anxiety. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 155-160.—The 
blink rate of 25 Ss was compared under the conditions 
of 4 min. rest and 4 min, of muscle tension. It was 
found that blinks distinguished between the 2 condi- 
tions but not between successive minutes of muscle 
tension. The number of blinks during both periods 
correlated тушкаш with paper-and-pencil measures 
of anxiety. The results are interpreted as supporting 
Meyer's theory of the interaction of simultaneous 
responses.—Journal summary. 

4872. Hartmann, Donald P. (Stanford U.) The in- 
fluence of symbolically modeled instrumental aggressive 
and pain cues on the disinhibition of aggressive behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4088-4089. 
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4873. Hogan, Martin J. (U. Detroit) Influence of 
motivation on reactive inhibition іп extraversion- 
introversion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
187-192.—To examine the influence of reactive inhibi- 
tion (defined as involuntary rest pauses) on the perform- 
ance of a vigilance task by extraverts and introverts, it 
was hypothesized that extraverts would perform more 
poorly than introverts when level of motivation was 

eld constant. A personality inventory, a motivation 
questionnaire, and pipayehonotan (vigilance) task were 
administered to 50 female Ss, who were grouped as 
extraverts or introverts on the basis of their personality 
test scores, Level of motivation for the 2 groups was 
equated and mean performance scores on the vigilance 
task for the 2 groups compared. Results suggest that the 
concept of reactive inhibition as applied by Eysenck 
may be used to explain the vigilance performance of 
extraverts and introverts. There was some support for 
Eysenck’s finding that high levels of drive tend to 
obscure the performance difference between introverts 
and extraverts. (76 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4874. Kahn, Michael. (Yale U.) The physiology of 
catharsis. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(3), 278-286.—36 male freshmen were angered 
and randomly assigned to a catharsis or noncatharsis 
condition. Physiological measures were recorded for a 
20-min recovery period. Catharsis Ss: (1) disliked their 
annoyer significantly more than control Ss; (2) showed a 
slower rate of physiological recovery in skin tempera- 
ture, PGR, skin conductance, and muscle tension 
(blood pressure showed a reverse finding); and (3) 
showed more of a physiological recovery pattern than 
control Ss. It is suggested that support and encourage- 
ment from an authority, and the need to reduce the 
cognitive dissonance created by getting a person in 
trouble, increased anger and raised autonomic levels, 
but that a value of catharsis may be the replacement of 
àn autonomic arousal pattern with an autonomic 
recovery pattern.— Journal abstract. 

4875. Koenig, Karl P., & Masters, John. (U. New 
Mexico) Experimental treatment of habitual smoking. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(4), 235-243. 
—Habitual cigarette smoking in 42 Ss was used as a 
model of problem behavior to which 3 different 
therapies were applied by therapists. 2 of the therapies 
were based on techniques associated with “behavior 
therapy" while a 3rd consisted of supportive counsel- 
ling. The experiment was designed to test the effects of 
different therapists as well as different therapies. 
Amount of change in smoking behaviour was sig- 
nificantly related to therapists but unrelated to the 
particular therapy administered. Ss were significantly 
effective predictors of their own level of success. 
Relatively successful Ss tended to evaluate the therapists 
to whom they were assigned more negatively than did 
unsuccessful Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4876. McBride, G., King, M. G., & James, J. 
W. (U. Queensland, Australia) Social proximity effects 
on galvanic skin responses in adult humans. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 153-157.—An experiment was 
carried out to investigate the motivational correlates of 
interorganismic, Spatio-temporal effects noted at 
various phyletic levels. The GSR of Ss was measured to 
Es (acting as stimuli) at differing angles and distances 
with respect to Ss. Same and different sex combinations 
Were tested: response to male Es at a close frontal 
position was significantly greater than the corre- 
sponding response to. female Es. In general, GSR 
tended to decrease with (1) distance of E i S and (2) 
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angle of approach, response being greatest with E and S 
face-to-face and least face-to-back.—Author abstract. 

4877. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra U.) What is an 
emotion? Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 295-303. 
— Emotions may be conceptualized in terms of a limited 
number of ruote reaction patterns which are 
adaptive for the organism. These prototype patterns are 
labeled: protection, destruction, reproduction, depriva- 
tion, incorporation, rejection, orientation, and ex- 
ploration. This GU is developed into a formal 
model with many implications for research in person- 
ality and psychosomatics. Several research studies are 
described; 1 concerns the analysis of diagnostic 
constructs, a 2nd describes a new Emotions Profile 
Index for measuring 8 emotions in humans, and a 3rd 
describes a technique for evaluating affect in early 
memories.—Author abstract. i 

4878. Rachman, S. (Inst. Psychiatry, London U., 
England) Studies in desensitization: I. The separate 
effects of relaxation and desensitization. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(4), 245-251,—The purpose 
of the study was to investigate the separate effects of 
desensitization and relaxation in Wolpe’s technique of 
“systematic desensitization.” 4 small groups of spider- 
phobic, normal Ss were allocated to the following 
treatments: desensitization with relaxation, desensitiza- 
tion without relaxation, relaxation only, no-treatment 
controls. The effects of treatment were assessed by 
subjective reports, avoidance tests and fear estimates. 
Marked reductions in fear were obtained only in the 
desensitization-with-relaxation group and it was con- 
cluded that the combined effects of relaxation and 
desensitization are greater than their separate effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

4879. Sternlicht, Manny, & Wanderer, Zev W. 
(Staten Is. Aid Retarded Children, N.Y.) Catharsis: 
Tension reduction via relevant cognitive substitution. An 
experimental demonstration. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 74(1), 173-179.—A Zeigarnik-type experi- 
ment was designed to demonstrate that cognitive 
behavior, when related to an earlier frustrating 
experience, can reduce tensions. 90 college men and 
women were divided into | experimental and 2 control 
groups. Tensions were artificially induced in all Ss by 
means of interrupted tasks, The Ss in the experimental 
group were required to indulge in problem-solvin; 
cognitive behavior (thinking, perceiving, recalling, an 
writing about the earlier tasks). Spontaneous resump- 
tions of the interrupted tasks were significantly lower in 
the experimental group than in the 2 “placebo” control 
groups. It is concluded that со behavior, when 
related to the content of earlier frustrating experiences, 
is the major element in the cathartic process. This view 
contests the widely held psychoanalytic and inter- 
personal positions that catharsis reduces tensions due to 
the abreactive (affect-ventilating) element or Чие to the 
presence of a "warm and accepting therapist." —Author 
abstract. 

4880. Storms, Lowell H., & Broen, William E., 
Jr. (Neuropsychiat. Inst., U. California, Los Angeles) 
Drive and stimulus generalization. Psychological 
Review, 1966, 73(2), 113-127.— Careful study of the 
implications of Estes' theory and D XH theories 
relating drive to stimulus generalization reveals that 
highly varied predictions result from changing the 
specilication of boundary conditions. The boundary 
conditions and relevant variables which must be 
considered in making rigorous deductions are described. 
These include the relative predominance of stimulus 
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sampling probability or energizing effects of drive as 
compared with drive stimulus change effects, initial and 
final levels of drive, нерн of competing responses, 
and height of the threshold. Since'there are difficulties 
in measuring these variables, clear predictions from the 
theories will often be impossible. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4881. Swinehart, James W. (U. Michigan) Sequen- 
tial responses to sustained threat. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3517, 

4882. Wittig, Arno F., & Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio 
State U.) Latency and magnitude of GSR as a function 
of interstimulus interval. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 71(3), 466-467.—The relationship 
between latency and magnitude of GSR was studied as 
a function of ISI. The correlations between the 2 
measures varied between -.68 and -.85 on the extinction 
trials. Significant differences among groups as a func- 
tion of ISI were found only for the latency measure, but 
both measures showed maximal conditioning in the 
450-1250 msec. range.—Journal abstract. 

4883. Zaffy, Donna J., & Bruning, James L. (Ohio 
U.) Drive and the range of cue utilization. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 382-384.— This 
study was designed to test Easterbrook's generalization 
that increased drive is associated with a reduction in the 
range of cue utilization. 45 Ss with scores in the upper 
20% and 45 with scores in the lower 20% on the Taylor 
MA scale were randomly assigned to | of 6 experi- 
mental groups. The experimental tasks involved 
learning a sequence of positional responses to which no 
cue, a relevant cue, or an irrelevant cue had been added. 
Statistical analysis of the results indicated that the cues 
effect, trials effect, and Trials x Cues X Anxiety inter- 
action were significant. The findings of the study were 
interpreted as generally supporting Easterbrook's 
position.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


4884, Cameron, Bernard, & Myers, Jerome L. (U. 
Massachusetts) Some personality correlates of risk 
Eus Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 
51-60,— To investigate the relationship Doer rson- 
ality variables and risk-taking behavior, the EPPS was 
administered to 69 male, undergraduate Ss, each of 
whom gambled in imagination and for real money ру 
indicating his preferences among bets stated wit 

reference to a modified roulette-wheel apparatus. Bets 
varied from 1/8 to 8/8 in probability of occurrence at 
each of 3 expected values and were presented by the 
method of pair comparison. The principal results were 
as follows: (1) Ss preferred the 4/8 probability and 
avoided the 6/8 probability of winning; (2) there was no 
significant difference between inary and actual 
betting; (3) Ss high in exhibition, aggression, or 
dominance tended to prefer bets with high payoff and 
low probability of winning; (4) Ss high in autonomy or 
endurance tended to prefer bets with low payoff and 
high probability of winning.—Author abstract. 

4885. Elliott, Rogers. ú artmouth Coll.) Effects of 
uncertainty about the nature and advent of a noxious 
stimulus (shock) upon heart rate. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 353-356.—Heart rate 
(HR) and ratings of tension were obtained from 6 
groups of 10 randomly selected male undergraduates 
while they awaited a shock. A group knew or did пої 
know when the shock would arrive, and knew that the ` 
shock would be mild, that it would be strong, orknew, 
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nothing about it. The only significant effect on both the 
HR acceleration scores and the tension ratings was 
associated with whether or not S knew anything about 
the nature of the shock to come.—Journal abstract. 

4886. Feather, N. T. (U. New England, N.S.W., 
Australia) Effects of prior success and failure on expec- 
tations of success and subsequent performance. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 287-298. 
— Ss worked at a task consisting of 15 anagrams. И of 
the Ss failed (initial failure) and % succeeded (initial 
success) at the Ist 5 anagrams. \ were told the 
anagrams were easier than most (high expectation) and 
% that they were more difficult than most (low 
expectation). All Ss rated their chances of success before 
attempting each anagram. The last 10 anagrams were of 
50% difficulty. Measures of n Achievement and Test 
Anxiety were available. Results showed that mean 
performance on the last 10 anagrams was significantly 
(p «.01) lower after initial failure than after initial 
success. Probability estimates reflected the pattern of 
success and failure and shifted more after failure than 
after success. Success-oriented Ss made more "typical" 
changes in probability estimates in the success condi- 
tion; failure-oriented Ss made more of these typical 
changes in the failure condition. Performance scores 
correlated positively with initial probability estimates in 
the high expectation-initial success group. Results were 
discussed in terms of the theory of achievement 
motivation and the transfer effects of prior experience. 
—Journal abstract. 

4887. Halmiová, Olga. Manifestations of psychic 
characteristics in a vigilance task. Studia Psychologica, 
1965, 7(4), 258-270.—In an experiment to verify the 
influence of the weak and strong CNS type upon 
vigilance performance, Ss observed a modified Landolt 
ting for 50 min. Performance was evaluated along 3 
parameters: (1) total performance, (2) detected vigilance 
signals, and (3) false alarms. On all 3 measures the 
"strong" group differed from the “weak” group. The 
puormance appears to be diagnostic for neurophysio- 
ogical investigation of typological characteristics and 
might also be applied in professional selection.—H. 
Bruml. 

4888. Mischel, Walter, & Masters, John C. 
(Stanford U.) Effects of probability of reward attain- 
ment on responses to frustration. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 390-396.—How do 
expectancies for ultimately obtaining a blocked or 
delayed reward in a frustration situation affect the value 
of the reward? Children viewed a film which was 
interrupted near the climax on the pretext of a damaged 
fuse. The probability that the film could be resumed was 
either 1, .5, or 0. Measures of the film’s value were 
administered before and after the interruption, There- 
after, the fuse was “fixed” and all Ss saw the remainder 
of the film, with final value ratings obtained at the end. 
The hypothesis that the nonavailability of a reward 
increases its value was supported. Ss who were given a 0 
probability for seeing the remainder of the film 
increased their evaluation of it more than those in the 
other groups, and this increase was maintained even 
after the entire film was shown.—Journal abstract. 

4889. Pierce, Robert A. (U. Rochester) Response 
Sets as personality variables: An attempt at validation. 
Dissertation- Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3490. 

4890. Sulzer, Jefferson L., & Levy, C. Michael. 
(Newcomb Coll., Tulane U.) A test for the effect of 
numerical magnitude of knowledge of results. Perceptual 
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& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 311-316.—Ss were given 3 
guided training (T) trials, each followed by a free 
response, to learn to move a concealed lever 60*. No 
KR (knowledge of results) was administered. 6 un- 
guided countertraining (CT) trials followed, during 
which KR related to a target 20* above the origin was 
administered after each free response. A unit error of 2° 
was reported as 1, 10, 100, or 1000 units, depending 
upon the group. In the Ist post-KR trial and over all 
CT trials, no significant differences among the groups 
were observed. The Groups X Trials interaction was 
likewise nonsignificant. It was concluded that inflating 
error by “adding zeroes” was a very weak manipulation 
in this situation.—Journal summary. 

4891. Wilkinson, Robert T., Morlock, Henry C., & 
Williams, Harold L. (Applied Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Evoked cortical response during 
vigilance. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 221-222.—In 
a conventional vigilance situation a relationship has 
been found between the averaged evoked cortical 
response to the vigilance stimuli and the Ss' ability to 
detect occasional, slight changes in these stimuli. The 
pattern of change in the evoked response that accom- 
panied failures of detection suggested lowered arousal 
rather than distracted attention as the cause,—Journal 
abstract. 

4892. Yonge, George D. (U. California, Davis) 
Structure of experience and functional fixedness. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2) 115-120. 
—According to Flavell (see 33:3), functional fixedness 
varies with the number of unusual uses experienced in 
the training period. His supporting data are ambiguous 
owing to a faulty design. The present study focused on 
his limiting condition (i.e., a switch experienced in its 
usual and 4 unusual functions), but varied the position 
(first, middle, last) of the switch experience. 115 female 
university students were each assigned to | of 5 groups. 
Contrary to Flavell’s hypothesis, if the switch function 
occurred Ist in the series, functional fixedness was 
manifested even though 4 unusual uses were sub- 
sequently experienced. The structure or gestalt of the 
training experiences was said to vary depending on the 
Position of the switch function. A phenomenological 


Interpretation of the results was given.—Journal 
abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


4893. Brown, 1. D. (Med. Res. Council, Applied 
Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) An asym- 
metrical transfer effect in research on knowledge of 
performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 
118-120.—Gibbs and Brown reported that the motiva- 
tional aspect of knowledge of results had a significant 
effect upon performance of a repetitive monotonous 
task, aside from its informative and rewarding aspects. 
Chapanis (see 39:2) duplicated the main features of the 
experiment and found there was no significant advan- 
tage in displaying Output. The present note demon- 
strates that the discrepancy between these findings 
results from a difference between the experimental 
designs used, The 2-way asymmetrical transfer effects 
produced by Gibbs and Brown's design, in which 
Group I had condition K then NK, Group II had NK 
then K, show that knowledge of results may have a 
significant effect only when the task has previously been 
performed without it. The importance of other variables 
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for future investigations of this topic are also briefly 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4894. Dyal, James А. (Texas Christian U.) Effects 
of delay of knowledge of results and subject response bias 
on extinction of a simple motor skill. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 559-563.—Fol- 
lowing 10 no knowledge of results (KR) trials Ss were 

. trained for 40 trials in a line-drawing task under 
conditions of immediate, delayed, or no KR. These 
training trials were followed by 40 trials with no KR 
(extinction). Analysis of the type of error made during 
extinction (overshooting or undershooting the correct 
3-in line) revealed that type of response depended on 
training conditions (immediate vs. delayed) and original 
response bias of S. Delayed-KR resulted in an increased 
frequency of errors of the same type as the original 
response bias. Immediate KR resulted in a tendency to 
make errors in the direction opposite the original 
response bias. The interaction between delay of KR and 
S's response bias argues for the analysis of S's response 
bias in future experiments.—Journal abstract. 

4895. Fitts, Paul M., & Radford, Barbara K. (U. 
Michigan) Information capacity of discrete motor 
responses under different cognitive sets. Journal of 
Experimental. Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 475-482.—Pre- 
vious findings on the interrelations of speed, amplitude, 
and accuracy of movements support the conclusion that 
the human motor system has a relatively constant 
information capacity over rather wide limits. The 2 
experiments here reported examine extensions of this 
conclusion by comparing (1) movements initiated at S's 
convenience vs. movements following a 2-choice 
reaction time, and (2) effects of variations in instruc- 
tions and payoffs emphasizing speed vs. accuracy. It is 
concluded that (1) there is little or no benefit in 
spending additional time in preparation for the initia- 
tion of a skilled movement; only an increase in the time 
actually spent in executing a movement 15 of value in 
increasing accuracy, and (2) within limits, the informa- 
tion capacity of the human motor system 1s relatively 
invariant under changing cognitive sets for speed vs. 
accuracy. (22 ref.) —Journal abstratt. 

4896. Jansen, Gerd, & Hoffmann, Helmut. (Max 
Planck Inst. Arbeitsphysiologie, Dortmund, Germany) 
Lürmbedingte Änderungen der Feinmotorik und Listig- 
keitsempfindungen in Abhängigkeit von bestimmten 
Persénlichkeitsdimensionen. [Changes in fine motor 
movements and annoyance levels due to noise and their 
relation to certain dimensions of personality.) Zeit- 
schrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 
1965, 12(4), 594-613.— Persons showing signs of 
neuroticism are more strongly affected by noise than 
persons without such signs. The former are more easily 
annoyed and physiological reactions, e.g. reduction in 
handwriting pressure and amplitude, were found to be 
more marked. The reduction of handwriting pressure 
due to noise is explained as overstimulation which 
lessens the effectiveness of the motor system.—W. J. 


NU Otto, Wayne; Rarick, G. Lawrence; Arm- 
strong, Jenny, & Koepke, Marilyn. (U. Wisconsin) 
Evaluation of a modified grip in handwriting. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 310.—The study compared 
legibility «and rate of production of handwriting 
produced with the traditional grip and a modified grip, 
advocated by Callewaert, which ostensibly makes for 
greater ease and comfort in the handwriting act. 
Performances of 20 female Ss with both grips over a 
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30-min. period were compared. The data revealed no 
superiority for the modified grip, but it was suggested 
that a later study should incorporate a training period 
with the modified grip.—A uthor abstract. 

4898. Shoenberger, Richard W., & Harris, Charles 
S. Human performance as a function of changes in 
acoustic noise levels. USAF AMRL Tech Rep., 1965, 
No. 65-165, v, 11 p.—Psychomotor performance of 16 
Ss was evaluated under 4 noise conditions; during 4 test 
sessions, in a Latin square design. 3 experimental 
conditions each began with different intensities of noise 
(Quiet, 85 dB, or 95 dB). After 30 min. exposure the 
noise was changed to a final high intensity level (110 
dB), which lasted for 15 min. The 4th condition served 
as a control, in which Quiet prevailed throughout the 
entire 45 min. period. The results partially supported 
the hypothesis that greater changes in noise levels 
pounce greater decrements in performance. There was, 

owever, a strong interaction between noise conditions 
and sessions. The nature of this interaction indicated 
that this phenomenon does not occur uniformly 
throughout the course of learning, and probably is of 
lesser importance for well learned tasks.— USAF 
AMRL. 

4899. Steinbach, Manfred. (Universitiits-Nervenklin- 
ik, Mainz, Germany) Der Konzentrations-Leistungs- 
Test (K.L.T.) vor und nach körperlicher Erschöpfung bei 
Trainierten und Untrainierten. [The concentration- 
performance-test before and after physical exhaustion 
of trained and untrained men.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(4), 687- 
699.—A statistically significant decrease of performance 
after physical activity was observed. The trained group 
showed a smaller loss than the untrained group. The 

uality of performance (error index) did not differ 
significantly for both groups.— W. J. Koppitz. 

4900. Templeton, William B., Howard, Ian P., & 
Lowman, Ann F. (U. Durham, England) Passively gen- 
erated adaptation to prismatic distortion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 140-142.—Os were provided 
with both a motive and an opportunity to resolve the 
conflict arising from displaced vision under conditions 
which precluded reafferent information. Passive point- 
ing to displaced visual targets with knowledge of results 
was shown to produce significant adaptation of subse- 
quent active pointing.—Journal summary. 

4901. Wofford, J. C. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Negative ionization: An investigation of behavioral 
effects. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 
608-611.—100 experimental Ss from undergraduate 
psychology classes performed research tasks under an 
increased density of negative ions, while 100 control Ss 
performed under normal room conditions. The problem 
was to determine the effects of increased negative 
ionization upon discrimination reaction time and 
manipulative dexterity tasks. Increased negative ioniza- 
tion had a significant effect upon latency of reaction 
time (р < .01) but not upon measures of manipulative 
dexterity. Simple forms of behavior seem to be 
influenced more by negative ionization than more 
complex behaviors. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


4902. Adamson, Robert. Comment on Murray and 
Kohfeld. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 228, 230. 
—Murray & Kohfeld (see 40:3) interpret stimulus 
intensity dynamism in terms of the relation between 
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pre-test adaptation level (AL) and test signal intensities. 
An alternative assumption is made about the AL for 1 
of their groups, and a reinterpretation of their findings 
is offered which incorporates a tension level inter- 
mediary between the aforementioned relationship and 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

4903. Schlesinger, 1. M., & Melkman, Rachel. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) The effect on choice- 
reaction time of stimulus information varied indepen- 
dently of transmitted information. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 165-172.—Stimulus informa- 
tion was varied independently of transmitted infor- 
mation by linking 2 stimuli to each of 2 equiprobable 
responses. S made the same response to each of the 2 
stimuli. Each of 2 lights linked to the same response 
appeared with different relative frequencies: 9-1; 7-3 and 
5-5. Reaction time and number of errors increase with 
added stimulus information. Implications are discussed 
for a model of a human-information transmitting 
mechanism.—Author abstract. 

4904. Sticht, Thomas G., & Foulke, Emerson. (U. 
Louisville) Reaction time to electrocutaneous onset and 
offset stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 
213-214.—Reaction times (RTs) were obtained from 2 
Ss to the onset (beginning) and offset (cessation) of 70 
cps AC electrocutaneous stimuli of 3 sensation levels: 
low, medium and high. The results indicated that onset 
was faster than offset RTs at all 3 intensity levels. 
—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


4905. Bjorgen, Ivar A. Continuity and non-continuity 
theories in discrimination learning. Nordisk Psykologi, 
-1965, 17(5), 291-306.—Diverse viewpoints, which 
resulted in 2 disparate theories, arose mainly because of 
differences in meaning of theory and research proce- 
dures. However, the 2 theories are still widely quoted in 
literature, (34 ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

4906. Bower, Thomas G. (Cornell U.) Parameters of 
performance of two perceptual tasks. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts, 1965, 26(6), 3493. 

4907. Eysenck, Н. J. (U. London, England) On the 
dual function of consolidation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 273-274.—It is suggested that there 
are 2 types of consolidation: primary, concerned with a 
process of making available to the learner for use neural 
traces acquired during massed practice; and secondary, 
concerned with the protection of these learned effector 
patterns against traumatic events affecting the brain. 
—Journal summary. 

‚4908. Fishbein, Harold D., & Gormezano, I. (U. 
Cincinnati) Effects of differential instructions, differen- 
tial payoffs, and the presence or absence of feedback on 
the percentage, latency, and amplitude of the conditioned 
eyelid response. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 535-538.—In Exp. I eyelid conditioning 
performance of Ss run under | of 7 procedures was 
compared. These procedures differed either in instruc- 
tions (nonvoluntary, inhibitory, or problem solving), or 
amount of monetary payoffs (14 or 5¢, with the 
exception of the nonvo untary instruction group who 
received no monetary payoffs), or the presence or 
absence of informational feedback. Exp. II was a partial 
replication of Exp. I. The task for all groups but those 
receiving nonvoluntary instructions was the inhibition 
of CRs. Results indicated that the greatest contributions 
to suppression of CRs were through presence or 
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absence of feedback and differential instructions. 
Differential monetary payoffs were found to be rela- 
tively ineffective in either the Ist or 2nd experiments. 
Results were related to the operation of inhibitory sets 
in conditioning.—Journal abstract. X : 

4909. Friedman, Morton P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Transfer effects and response strategies in 
pattern-versus-component discrimination learning. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 420-428. 
—2 groups of human Ss received training on discrim- 
ination problems in which component patterns received 
differential reinforcement from compound patterns 
which contained them. At 2 stages in acquisition 
training, a series of transfer tests were presented which 
consisted of novel compounds of cues used in the 
training series. The principal results were: (1) During 
acquisition, transfer occurred from component patterns 
to compound patterns and vice versa. (2) On the 
transfer tests, response strategies of responding to 
subpatterns and cues of the novel compounds were 
observed in differing degrees in the 2 groups. The results 
are discussed within the framework of stimulus 
sampling theory and a specific mixed" model was 
proposed to account for the results.—Journal abstract. 

910. Hochman, Sidney H. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) The effects of overtraining on a reversal and 
nonreversal shift. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 235- 
236.—Children, 12-13 yr. old, were given criterion or 
overtraining on a modified card sorting test, then 
transferred to a reversal or nonreversal shift. Type of 
shift was found to be significant, while degree of 
training had no significant effect. While the results of 
reversal ease are interpreted in terms of the operation of 
a dimension-specific mediator, the failure to find an 
overlearning reversal effect is accounted for in terms of 
the S’s age and motivation, as well as prior experience 
in learning tasks.—Journal abstract. 

4911. Hunter, Harold G. (Washington State U.) 
R-S learning in humans. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3497. 

4912. Johnson, Peder, & Bailey, Daniel E. (U. 
Colorado) Some determinants of the use of relationships 
in discrimination learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 71(3), 365-372.—Use of relations in 
2-choice discrimination learning problems was studied 
as a function of types of relational properties of stimuli 
(5 levels), age (kindergarten, 4th grade, college), and 
number of stimuli assigned to the response categories (3 
levels). On postlearning trials relationships could be 
reversed without changing the absolute elements of the 
stimuli. Reversal of response on relationship reversal is 
evidence for relational determination of learning. 180 Ss 
were run at each age level. Relational salience and age 
are highly significant factors in determining degree of 
relational response tendency. Acquisition error is a 
function of number of stimuli for absolute responders 
but not for relational responders. The data indicate the 
specious character of puristic absolute and puristic 
relational theories.—Journal abstract. 

4913. Levine, Michael V. (Stanford U.) The gen- 
eralization function in tie probability learning experi- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4091. 

4914. Levy, C. Michael, & Murphy, Patrick Н. (U. 
Florida) The effects of alcohol on semantic and phoneto- 
graphic generalization. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 
205-206.—1 group of normal college males was given a 
moderate amount of alcohol prior to conditioned 
discrimination. training of a voluntary response. A 
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control group was given a placebo drink. The placebo 
Ss later showed the usual superiority of semantic over 
phonetographic generalization. Alcohol completely 
reversed this relationship.—Journal abstract. 

4915. Ludvigson, H. Wayne. (U. Texas Southwestern 
Med. Sch.) The effect of overlearning on relearning 
following a confusion phase. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(4), 161-162.—After either criterion learning or over- 
learning of a concept, 77 male college students, in 2 
experiments, received a series of "confusion" trials 
designed to induce them to abandon their learned mode 
of response. Following this phase without break, S was 
required to relearn the concept. Overlearning facilitated 
relearning.—Journal abstract. 

4916. Mechanic, Arnold, & D’Andrea, Joanne. 
(California State Coll, Hayward) Visual and pro- 
nouncing responses, and the relation between orienting 
task and presentations in incidental learning. Journal of 
нде Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 343-349.—In- 
cidental learners were exposed to a heterogeneous list of 
24 multicolored trigrams by 3 divergent orienting tasks 
which required S to respond to: (1) characteristics of the 
visual configuration, (2) phonetic characteristics, or (3) 
no specified dimension, but to make certain guesses. 
With 1, 2, or 3 presentations, 9 groups of 15 Ss each 
were used in a 3 х3 factorial design. Learning 
increased directly with the degree to which “pro- 
nouncing responses" were facilitated by the orienting 
task, with remarkably little learning occurring in the Ist 
situation. Presentation level was also a significant 
variable. A significant interaction, found between the 2 
variables, explicates conflicting findings in previous 
experiments on the role of presentations in incidental 
learning. Through its control of S's response activities, 
the orienting task determines the effectiveness of added 
presentations.—Journal abstract. 

4917. Obrist, Walter D. (Northwestern U.) Skin 
resistance and electroencephalographic changes asso- 
ciated with learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4065. 
4918. Simon, Stanford H. (VA Cent., Wood, Wisc.) 
Visual and motor components of an experimentally 
induced position preference in multiple probability 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
- 71(3), 469-471.—24 Ss predicted the outcome of races 
for horses represented by a row of stimulus boxes, each 
with a signal and 2 feedback lights. The center horse 
lost 80%, the rest won 80%. X; the Ss had feedback 
lights to the left of signal light and % had them to the 
right; / predicted win with the left hand and # with the 
right. After 150 trials, Ss postdicted the win frequency 
for each horse. Position preference (pp) was defined as 
the better prediction (or postdiction) for horse at 1 end 
than at the other. Results showed a pp congruent with 
the side of the feedback lights (p < .05) and the hand 
predicting win (p < .01), but only when the information 
lights are to the left but not to the right of their 
respective signal lights and when it occurs it is more 
reliable on the left than on the right (interaction: 
p < .001). Postdicted responses show a significant pp 
that is congruent with the hand that predicted win 
(р < .05).—Journal abstract. 

4919. Wolff, Peter. (U. Michigan) Trace quality in 
the temporal ordering of events. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 283-286.—The hypothesis was tested 
that the degree to which an event is recognized as 
having occurred before acts as a cue in determining 
when that event occurred in relation to a 2nd event. It 
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was assumed that a high association value (AV) 
nonsense syllable would be forgotten less rapidly than a 
low AV syllable. S saw a mixed list of high and low AV 
trigrams. Periodically S was asked which of 2 syllables 
he had seen Ist in the list. All 4 possible combinations 
of AV were used in the questions about order of 
occurrence. As predicted, more errors were made on 
High-Low pairs than on Low-High pairs. However, this 
relationship was found only for Ss who reported having 
used memory as a cue in ordering the syllables (13 of 
the 24).—Journal summary. 


Conditioning 


4920. Baxter, Ronald. (Home for Crippled Children, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Diminution and recovery of the UCR in 
delayed and trace classical GSR conditioning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 447-451.—A 
study of the effects of CS duration on UCR decrement. 
4 groups of 16 Ss received 16 paired or unpaired 
tone-shock presentations with either a short or a long 
CS followed by 4 UCS-only test trials. The dependent 
variable was the GSR measured within 4 sec. following 
stimulus onset. The results showed a significantly 
greater degree of UCR decrement during acquisition for 
the Ss in the paired groups. Also Ss in the paired groups 
differed significantly (in favor of the delayed CS) in 
amount of UCR recovery as a function of CS duration 
during acquisition. It was concluded that a conditioned 
inhibitory process under the control of the CS was 1 of 
the factors responsible for UCR decrement in classical 
conditioning.—Journal abstract. 

4921. Ellis, Henry C., & Feuge, Robert L. (U. New 
Mexico) Transfer of predifferentiation training to 
gradients of generalization in shape recognition. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 539-542. 
—This experiment was designed to test the assumption 
that gradients of generalization in shape recognition, 
following paired-associates (PA) labeling practice, 
differed as a function of the meaningfulness of the 
response labels employed during PA practice. Following 
various conditions of PA practice, Ss were given a 
30-item recognition test which consisted of both the 
shapes in the PA list and systematic distortions of these 
shapes along a dimension of similarity. No differences 
in gradients of false recognitions (selection of the 
distorted shapes) as a function of the meaningfulness of 
the PA label were obtained except for conditions of 2 
PA trials. In contrast, observation pretraining alone 
yielded a significantly flatter gradient of false recogni- 
tions. In addition, gradients became progressively 
steeper with increased amounts of PA practice. 
—Journal abstract. 

4922. Feather, Ben W. (Duke U.) Human salivary 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4087. 

4923. Furedy, J. J. (U. Sydney, Australia) Rein- 
forcement through UCS offset in classical aversive 
conditioning. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
17(3), 205-212.—GSR conditioning with a CS-UCS 
interval of 200 msec. was compared for 2 groups of 20 
Ss trained with a long (2300 msec.) and a short (200 
msec.) shock as UCS. By inserting short and long 
shocks in isolation between trials for the long and short 
UCS groups respectively, the general drive level was 
held constant for the 2 groups. All offset-reinforcement 
factors favored the long UCS group, the experiment 
being designed as a test of the hypothesis that the offset 
of a noxious UCS is reinforcing. The hypothesis was 
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confirmed by the superior conditioning (p « .05) in the 
long UCS group.—Journal abstract. 

4924. Hare, Robert D., Creighton, Terence D. & 
Hunt, Lynn. (U. British Columbia, Canada) Some 
indices of GSR activity in a long-delay conditioning 
paradigm. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 207-208. 
— Skin resistance was monitored while 32 Ss watched 
the sweep-sec.-hand of a Universal Timer. They had 
previously been told that each time the sec.-hand 
reached the 30 sec. mark they would receive a strong 
electric shock. The number and magnitude of antici- 
patory CRs given during the 8 conditioning trials were 
positively correlated with basal conductance and non- 
specific GSR activity, and negatively correlated with the 
recruitment and recovery times of the UCR to shock. 
Nonspecific GSR activity was positively correlated with 
both basal conductance and magnitude of GSR to 
shock.—Journal abstract. 

4925. Holmes, David S. (Northwestern U.) Activa- 
tion level, conditionability, and personality. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3486-3487. 

4926. Lockhart, Russell A. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Temporal conditioning of GSR. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 438-446.—Tem- 
poral conditioning (time as CS, shock as UCS) of the 
GSR was demonstrated in a situation where spon- 
taneous responding, sensitization, reactive inhibition, 
and time-estimation processes were properly controlled. 
The nature of “time” as an elicitive stimulus is 
discussed in terms of stimulus trace and response- 
produced stimulus cycle concepts both of which are 
considered inadequate explanations of temporal condi- 
tioning. The acquisition and the failure to extinguish the 
temporal CR pose theoretical problems.—Journal 
abstract. 

4927. Lomont, James F. (Washington U. Sch. Med., 
St. Louis) Reciprocal inhibition or extinction? Behaviour 
Research & due 1965, 3(4), 209-219.—Since recip- 
rocal inhibition therapy techniques involve the proce- 
dure for classical extinction, it is reasonable to consider 
the possibility that it is extinction, rather than counter- 

. conditioning, that is responsible for their efficacy. 
Certain experiments increase the plausibility of this 
possibility by suggesting that a certain feature of the 
extinction procedure involved in the reciprocal inhibi- 
tion techniques makes it more effective than free 
response avoidance extinction. This feature is the fact 
that the S's escape from the anxiety stimuli is delayed 
by the therapist’s instructions. Only 1 experiment 
clearly indicates any feature of. any reciprocal inhibition 
technique which could not be attributed to extinction, 
this characteristic being a superiority of a reciprocal 
inhibition procedure to extinction in eliminating fear in 
Tats. Thus for explaining reciprocal inhibition therapy, 
it is still essentially an open question as to whether the 
Concept of reciprocal inhibition is better than extinc- 
tion. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4928. Martin, Irene, & Levey, A. B. (U. London, 
England) Latency of the eyelid UCR during condition- 
ing. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(1), 17-26.—Changes in UCR 
latency during eyelid conditioning were investigated in 
24 Ss in an orthogonal design involving 2 levels of CS 
intensity and CS-UCS interval and 3 levels of condi- 
tioning. Significant decreases in UCR latency over the 
acquisition trials were found; these were related to level 
of conditioning such that the good conditioners showed 
a significantly more rapid decrease. Further, the amount 
of decrease prior to the Ist CR predicted the level of 
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conditioning. These findings were supported in a further 
replication.—$. B. Coslett. s 

4929. Moore, John W., & Newman, Frederick L. (О. 
Massachusetts) Intertrial stimuli and generalization of 
the conditioned eyelid response. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 414-419.—A total of 290 
human Ss participated in 2 experiments designed to 
investigate the effect of variation of the similarity 
between the intertrial stimulus (ITS) and the CSs upon 
generalization of the eyelid CR. Employing simple 
auditory stimuli, several effects of a proximal ITS were 
noted including: (1) sharpening of the gradient, and (2) 
skewing of the gradient away from the ITS, and an 
overall depression of the gradient with increases in 
proximity. These results were predicted from a theory 
which assumes that inhibition generalizes from the ITS 
in the same way in which inhibition generalizes from 
stimuli which have received systematic nonreinforce- 
ment. Possible sources of ITS inhibition were dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

4930. Ominsky, Mark, & Kimble, Gregory A. (Duke 
U.) Anxiety and eyelid conditioning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 471-472.—35 Ss were 
divided into high- and low-anxiety groups and given 90 
eyelid conditioning trials. The high-anxiety group 
conditioned to a significantly higher level than the 
low-anxiety group, confirming previous Iowa findings. 
Differences from previous results obtained in the Duke 
laboratory are discussed in terms of changes in the 
experimental equipment.—Journal abstract. 

4931. Spence, Kenneth W., & Spence, Janet Т. (U. 
Texas) Sex and anxiety differences in eyelid condition- 
ing. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(3), 137-142.— Data 
concerning the relationship between eyelid conditioning 
performance and 2 S variables, Ss’ sex, and scores on 
the MA scale, are examined. In studies employing 
standard procedures, high-anxiety Ss were superior to 
low-anxiety Ss in 23 of 27 comparisons, and females 
superior to males in 18 of 19 comparisons. In contrast, 
the direction of the differences was split approximately 
equally between high- and low-anxiety Ss and between 
males and females in studies in which conditioning was 
presented within the context of a masking probability- 
learning task. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4932. Tait, Charles A. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
CS-UCS interval on strength of conditioning in GSR 
ee Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4095- 
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4933. Abbott, David W. (Stetson U.) Effects of 
meaningfulness of structurally similar CVSs on stimulus 
generalization of eyelid closure. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 511-515.—College students 
had 70 trials for conditioning eyelid closure to CSs 
which were CVCs of low, medium, or high meaning- 
fulness. 10 generalization test trials followed with test 
stimuli which were CVCs of the same meaningfulness as 
the CS but of decreasing structural similarity in the 
form of all 3, 27 l, or no letters in common with the CS. 
The Ist test trial produced a significant decremental 
gradient of Iesponding as a function of decreasing 
stimulus similarity. This gradient was steepest for the 
high meaningful stimuli and least steep lor the low 
meaningful condition, with the medium level falling 
between the 2.—Journal abstract. 
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4934. Amster, Harriett. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Effect of contextual meaningfulness on the rated meaning- 
fulness and recall of words. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(4), 151-152.—In 3 lists containing the same subset of 
15 standard words of medium rated meaningfulness 
(m’) and 15 context words of varying m’, recall of the 
context words increased directly with their m’. Recall of 
the standard words did not vary reliably, but tended to 
be most affected by contextual meaningfulness under 
number-assignment instructions under which recall 
increased with the m’ of the context items. In contrast 
to the tendency toward a direct variation of recall with 
contextual m’, the m’ of the standard words was found 
to vary inversely with the m’ of the context words, 
replicating Amster and Battig (see 40:3).—Journal 
abstract. 

4935. Anderson, Nancy S. (U. Maryland) Word 
associations to individual letters. Journal of Verbal 
Learning’ & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 541-545. 
— Word associations to each of the 26 letters of the 
alphabet were obtained under procedures of single 
association or continued associations for both upper- 
and lower-case letters. The results showed a significant 
relationship between m values and measures of fre- 
quency of letters, preferences for letters, and vocal 
reaction time to letters. The data also showed that m 
values for each letter were stable within a session. 
Analyses of the most frequent associations showed a 
high degree of consistency among the common associ- 
ations for the single and continued instructional pro- 
cedures and upper- and lower-case stimulus presenta- 
tions of the letters.—Journal abstract. 

4936. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, San 
Diego) Test of a prediction of stimulus sampling theory 
in probability learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(4), 499-510.—Ss predicted the occurrence 
of | of 2 alternative events on successive trials in a 
probability learning task. Each trial began when some 
or all of a group of signal lamps were lit. The 
independent variable was the number of signal lamps lit 
on each trial. According to a prediction of stimulus 
sampling theory, learning is faster the greater the 
number of signal lamps lit. 6 experiments were 
performed further to test this prediction. The Ist-order 


* stimulus dependency was used as the dependent variable 


to increase the power of the experiments. Reliable 
differences were found only between that condition in 
which all signal lamps were lit and those several 
conditions in which only some of the signal lamps were 
lit. No reliable differences were found among these 
latter several conditions, in contradiction to theoretical 
prediction. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4937. Baumeister, Alfred A., & Hawkins, William 
F. (U. Alabama) Stimulus-response durations in paired- 
associates learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 
167-168.—This study was conducted for the purpose of 
determining whether stimulus-response duration, in- 
dependent of distribution of practice is related to 
learning of verbal paired associates. Both stimulus- 
response duration and inter-item interval were varied. It 
was concluded that stimulus-response time per se does 
slightly affect learning, but that distribution produces a 
more substantial effect.—Journal abstract. 

4938. Birnbaum, Isabel М. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Context stimuli in verbal learning and the persistence of 
associative factors. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 483-487.—In a verbal paired-associate task, 
verbal stimuli were surrounded by different colors on 
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study trials (when the pairs were presented), but the 
colors were omitted on test trials. Facilitation of 
learning under these conditions has previously been 
attributed to cognitive differentiation. In this study it 
was shown that, at the end of 15 learning trials, 
associations had developed between: (1) the verbal 
stimulus and the color which had surrounded that 
stimulus on study trials, and (2) each color and the 
appropriate response. These findings support an asso- 
ciative interpretation of facilitation by context cues, 
even in the case where context cues are omitted on test 
trials.—Journal abstract. 

4939. Bogartz, William. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
reversal and nonreversal shifts with CVC stimuli. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 
484-488.—An experiment was performed comparing 
performance on reversal and nonreversal shifts after 
training to a criterion of 1 perfect trial or 50% 
overlearning on the first task. Ss were 48 under- 
graduates. Stimuli were 8 consonant-vowel-consonants 
which had no relevant attribute in common. Learning 
was by a standard paired-associate method. Reversal 
shift was superior to nonreversal shift, and overlearning 
facilitated performance on the 2nd task. It was 
concluded that mediating responses to stimulus dimen- 
sions are not necessary for the shift effect. Alternative 
explanations in terms of partial reinforcement, mediated 
association, and extraexperimental transfer were con- 
sidered.—Journal abstract. 


4940. Brooks, Lee R. (Brown U.) The effects of 
visualization and visual support on the learning of 
sentences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3493. 

4941. Bugelski, B. R., & Hersen, Michel. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo Conditioning acceptance or rejec- 
tion of information. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 619-623.—An extension of the work on 
controlling verbal behavior through reinforcement 
procedures. Ss were verbally conditioned to respond 
“true” to ambiguous statements regarding “Old Age" ` 
in a conditioning series and subsequently tested with 
similar ambiguous items in an extinction series. Results 
from the experimental group (N — 241) and the 3 
control groups (N = 249, N — 184, N — 83) indicated 
that conditioning occurred as predicted, with only 
minimal awareness. In comparison with other verbal- 
learning studies showing that simple response categories 
can be conditioned, results indicate that the more 
complex aspects of verbal behavior are also subject to 
the effects of conditioning. Moreover, it was demon- 
strated that the conditioning effect maintained stability 
over a 3-wk interim.—Journal abstract. 

4942. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) The effect 
of S meaningfulness and R meaningfulness on R-S 
learning. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 123-126. 
—The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
stimulus or response meaningfulness is more effective 
for R-S learning. Ss, equated on the basis of their 
College Entrance Examination Board scores, were 
divided into 2 groups (N — 50 in each). 1 group was 
asked to study a list of paired items in which each 
stimulus was the meaningful item. The other was asked 
to study paired items in which the response was the 
meaningful item. The meaningful items were nouns and 
the nonmeaningful items were nonsense syllables. The 
test for the retention of paired items showed that the 
response-meaningful group had significantly more 
correct items than the stimulus-meaningful group (p 
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< .05). These findings are in agreement with the results 
of stimulus-response learning. —Author abstract. 

4943. Cohen, Burton H., & MacNeil, Donald A. 
(Lafayette Coll.) A reexamination of implicit verbal 
chaining. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(3), 432-437.—2 experiments are reported using the 
Russell and Storms B-C-D verbal chains. In both 
experiments Ss learned an initial A-B list and trans- 
ferred to lists containing A-C, A-D, and A-X pairs. The 
results showed that, for naive Ss, single-link A-C pairs 
were not learned faster than double-link A-D pairs, i.e., 
the results did not support a chaining hypothesis. The 
study also showed that sophisticated Ss performed 
differently than naive Ss and suggested that dis- 
crepancies between the present results and those previ- 
ously reported may be due to homogeneity vs. heter- 
ogeneity of the pair types used in the transfer lists. 
—Journal abstract. 

4944. Coleman, E. B. (New Mexico State U.) 


Responses to a scale of prammaticalngag: Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 521- 
527.—3 experiments were performed upon “scales of 
grammaticalness." Each scale consisted of 4 levels of 
grammaticalness. A word-set of Level I Grammatical- 
ness was generated by randomly drawing words from 
English prose. A word-set of Level II was generated by 
drawing words in such a way that their choice was 
restricted by several rules of a generative grammar. 
Word-sets of Levels III and IV were restricted. by 
progressively greater numbers of such grammatical 
rules. In Exp. I, 10 naive English-speaking Ss ranked 
these word-sets in the predicted order when they were 
asked to arrange them as to grammaticalness. Exper. 
iments П and III demonstrated that learning is a 
function of grammatical level.—Journal abstract. 

4945. Dallett, Kent M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
A transfer surface for paradigms in which second-list S-R 
pairings do not correspond to first-list pairings. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 528- 
:234.—“А transfer surface was described for paradigms 
in which S-R pairings on the 2nd of 2 tasks do not 
correspond to the pairings on the Ist task. The reference 
condition for these paradigms is the A-B, A-Br para- 
digm in which identical stimuli and responses are 
re-paired to make up the 2nd task. The surface 
describes the transfer to be expected in A-B, A-Br, and 
paradigms in which stimulus similarity, response 
similarity, or both are reduced from identity to dis- 
similarity. An experiment was performed in which 4 
conditions on the NC [non-corresponding] surface were 
compared with 7 conditions from the Osgood surface. 
|... The results generally conformed to the Osgood 
surface and the proposed NC surface,” —E. G. Aiken. 

4946. Day, Mukul K. (Gustavus Adolphus Coll.) 
An explanation of distributed-practice efficacy in paired- 
associates learning. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 
74(1), 61-75.—An explanation of the efficacy of distri- 
buted practice in paired-associates learning was con- 
ceived in terms of intratask transfer of response, 
competition among responses, competition-produced 
inhibition, and differential forgetting. An experiment 
performed to test this explanation by manipulating 
intratask similarity and speed-of-task presentation 
produced positive results.—Author abstract. 

4947. Dean, Sanford J., & Martin, Randall B. 
(Syracuse U.) Reported mediation as a function of 
degree of leaming, Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 
231-232.—The effects of 10 practice trials beyond а 
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criterion of 2 perfect trials on reported mediation was 
investigated in an AB, BC, AC paired-associate learning 
task. Significantly more “direct” responses were 
reported after the 10 additional trials than after the 2 
perfect trials. Significantly more explicit mediation-was 
reported for facilitation pairs and there was no evidence 
for “unconscious mediation.” —Journal abstract. 

4948. Dixit, Ramesch C. Learning and retention of 
religious and taboo words. Archivio di Psicologia, Neu- 
rologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 26(2), 188-193.—There is a 
significant difference in the learning and retention of 
religious and taboo words. Words requiring greater 
association time are learned and retained less efficiently 
than words requiring lesser association time. Moreover, 
results showed an indifferent attitude of Ss toward 
religion.—L. L'Abate. 

4949. Dixon, Theodore R. (U. Kentucky) Neutral- 
impression verbs and the conditioning of pronouns. 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 3-11.—Demon- 
strates that the presentation of a neutral-impression 
verb has essentially the same effect upon critical- 
pronoun frequency in verbal conditioning as does the 
presentation of no verb at all, with 1 exception; a 
neutral-impression verb briefly interferes with extinction 
of the pronoun response, due to secondary reinforcing 
properties acquired by the verb earlier in the experi- 
ment, These and previous data indicate a methodo- 
logical dilemma in verbal conditioning between optimal 
reinforcement and the optimal control of the previous 
learning studied here. A low frequency of awareness 
using an extensive postexperimental questionnaire, 
supports the contention that the large majority of Ss do 
not attempt to solve the reinforcement contingency in 
this particular conditioning procedure. The need for 
improving several methodological aspects of verbal 
condition and ways in which impression value might be 
used in further research are elaborated.—Author 
abstract. 

4950. Good, Richard M. (U. Maryland) Stimulus 
exposure time in paired-associates learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 600-607.—An 
investigation was undertaken to determine the relation- 
ships among the S-controlled variables of stimulus- 
exposure duration, response-time duration, and number 
of correct responses. 1 group of Ss received stimuli that 
had distinctly different verbal names, another group 
Teceived stimuli that had the same verbal name, and the 
last group received stimuli with relatively few verbal 
associations. Experimental results suggested that ex- 
posure time of the stimulus may be a more sensitive 
measure of learning (under conditions of low response 
generalization) than number of correct responses, that 
Stimulus-exposure time and correct responses аге 
determined more by stimulus generalization than by the 
elicitation of meaningful verbal associations as such, 
and that faster learners expose stimuli for more time on 
initial trials and for somewhat less time on latter trials 
than do slower learners.—Journal abstract. 

4951. Goulet, L. R., & боо, Robert L. (West 
Virginia U.) Percentage of occurrence of stimulus 
members and meaningfulness as related to forward and 
backward recall of paired associates. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 494—498. — Effects of 
reduced percentage of occurrence of stimulus members 
(% OSM) and meaningfulness of Stimulus and response 
components on forward and backward recall of PAs 
were determined. 2 measures were collected for forward 
and backward recall, a measure of response (forward), 
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or stimulus (backward), recall without stimulus (or 
response) cues; and, a measure of associative (S-R or 
R-S) recall. Response M and % OSM were directly 
related to forward recall, while response M, stimulus M, 
and % OSM varied directly with backward recall 
(p’s < .001). % OSM had a negative effect on S-R 
recall, with parallel but reduced effects on free-response 
recall. This result suggested that reduced % OSM 
effected the response-learning stage of PA learning 
through S’s decreased attention to PA elements not 
presented together on particular trials.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4952. Griswold, Barbara B. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Context effects in paired associate learning as a 
function of associative strength and level of assessed 
creativity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4062. 

4953. Howe, Edmund S. (Psychiat. Inst, U. 
Maryland Sch. Med.) Uncertainty and other associative 
correlates of Osgood's D,. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 498-509.—A study to 
determine “whether Osgood's D, measure of the 
meaning (multidimensional distance from the Origin) of 
verbal stimuli facilitates prediction of several quantita- 
tive associative properties of such stimuli. For each of 
58 words...[Osgood's D, measures and Noble's m 
were obtained, as well as] 4 associative measures...” 
(1) “Uncertainty,” (2) “Number of different associa- 
tions elicited," (3) “Frequency of the Primary," and (4) 
“Number of idiosyncratic associations elicited.” Results 
showed that the "D, variable shows borderline. 
.. [correlation coefficients with the 4 associative mea- 
sures] for the 12 evaluatively Bad words, and for 
evaluatively Good words that are comparatively highly 
polarized . . . [and with] Noble's m only for Good words 
of either low Polarization or high Frequency of 
Occurrence. Implications of the findings are discussed, 
and a descriptive hypothesis . . . presented." —E. G. 
Aiken. 

4954. Johnson, Guy J. (U. Texas) Effects of mixed 
and unmixed list designs with positive and negative 
transfer paradigms. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 
3497-3498. 

4955. Johnson, Kirk A., & Senter, R. J. A compari- 
son of forward and backward chaining techniques for the 
‘teaching of verbal sequential tasks. USAF AMRL Tech. 
Rep., 1965, No. 65-203, iii, 13 p.—3 experiments were 
conducted to determine the relative merits of forward 
and backward chaining in the learning of sequential 
(serial) tasks, Previous research with animals has 
indicated the superiority of backward chaining and this 
principle frequently has been proposed for human 
learning. In all experiments the materials consisted of 
lists formed from familiar items (numbers, letters, 
words) arranged in arbitrary sequences. In the forward- 
chaining technique the S begins by practicing the Ist 
item in the sequence. Next he practices the Ist and 2nd 
items, then the Ist, 2nd and 3rd items, and so on until 
he is practicing the entire sequence. In the backward- 
chaining technique the S begins by practicing the last 
item in the sequence, then the next-to-the-last and last 
items, and so on. In all 3 experiments, the forward- 
chaining technique was superior to the backward- 
chaining technique. In the Ist experiment, this differ- 
ence was not reliable, but in each of the remaining 
experiments it was.—USAF AMRL. 

4956. Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio State U.) The psycho- 
logicai reality of phrase-structure rules. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 469-475.—""The 
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Ss learned 8 sentences, as responses to digits, in a PA 
[paired associate] task. Their responses were scored for 
the conditional probability that the words in the 
sentences were wrong, given that the immediately 
preceding word was right. It was assumed that these 
probabilities measured the extent to which adjacent 
words were independent events during learning. . . . 
results indicated that the conditional probabilities were 
predictable from the linguistic structure of the sen- 
tences."—E. G. Aiken. 

4957. Katahn, Martin. (Vanderbilt U.) Interaction 
of anxiety and ability in complex learning situations. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 
475-479.—2 separate attempts failed to replicate the Ist 
study in which the interfering effects of anxiety in 
complex serial learning were demonstrated. Learning of 
the serial-verbal maze, however, proved to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with mathematical aptitude. 
Compared with low anxiety, high anxiety in combina- 
tion with high aptitude was found to facilitate perform- 
ance. Furthermore, high anxiety in combination with 
high overall scholastic aptitude was found to facilitate 
academic performance, while high anxiety in com- 
bination with low and average aptitude was found to 
interfere with academic performance. Other data are 
referred to which indicate that the academic achieve- 
ment-anxiety-aptitude relationship may vary with the 
difficulty of the academic task and student study 
habits.—Journal abstract. 

4958. Keppel, Geoffrey. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Association by contiguity: Role of response availability. 
Journal of po tc Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 624- 
628.—Lists of 12 nonsense-syllable (NS) or word (W) 
pairs were learned by the method of verbal discrimina- 
tion (VD) to a criterion of 2 successive errorless trials. 
Following learning, Ss were given 1 member of each VD 
pair and asked either to recall the 2nd member of the 


- pair or to match the 2 members from a listing of these 


terms, Although the recall test revealed significantly 
more correctly paired W than NS, this result might be 
attributed to differences in response availability, asso- 
ciative learning, or both. However, significantly more 
Ws than NSs were paired on the matching test, where 
differences in response availability were eliminated. It 
was concluded that the contiguous pairing of W or NS 
during VD training resulted in different amounts of 
associative learning.—Journal abstract. 

4959. Mulliken, Richard С. (Yeshiva О.) An experi- 
mental study of associative relationship structures. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3480. 

4960. Noble, Clyde E., Showell, Florence A., & 
Jones, Helen R. (U. Georgia) Serial CVC learning 
with varied m' but equal a values. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(6), 217-218.—2 investigations were conducted 
on 140 Ss from widely-separated college populations to 
test the hypothesis that speed of acquisition in the serial 
verbal learning of consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) 
material is a positive function of scaled meaningfulness 
(m’), even when the association values (a) of the lists are 
held constant. Appropriate norms for the relevant scale 
values were drawn independently from the 2 geo- 
graphical regions. Contrary to popular belief that m’ 
and a are either identical or proportional measures, 
both experiments were consistent with the hypothesis as 
derived from Noble’s curvilinear pine. It is thus a 
replicable fact that the memorization о CVCs selected 
from the high ends of the 2 scales depends more upon 
m' than upon a.—Journal abstract. EE 
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4961. Orlowsky, Wallace J. (Fordham U.) The role 
'of context stimuli during pretraining for verbal learning 
paradigms of concept formation and stimulus differentia- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4094-4095. 

4962. Rosen, Daniel E., & Goss, Albert E. (U. 
Massachusetts) Pre-experimentally acquired verbal 
responses during acquisition and subsequent use of 
experimentally acquired verbal responses in conceptual 
block sorting. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
107(2), 313-335.—Occurrences of pre-experimentally 
acquired responses to values for the height, size, shape, 
and color of block stimuli were observed during 
acquisition of consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) re- 
sponses to the blocks by height-size. For acquisition, 
overt, covert, and regular instructions were combined 
with fixed and variable patterns of relationships 
between blocks and CVC responses and with no CVC 
responses (NTR). During block sorting, CVC responses 
by height-size occurred more often with fixed than with 
variable patterns and were related positively to place- 
ments by height-size. Pre-experimentally acquired 
verbal responses by shape-color occurred more often 
with NTR than with variable patterns and were related 
positively to placements by shape-color.—Author 
abstract. 

4963. Rosenberg, Sheldon. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Associative clustering and repeated trials. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 89-96.—16 
males and 16 females were given 5 differently ran- 
domized presentations of a list of stimulus and response 
words selected from word-association norms. The 
purpose was to determine the role of repeated trials in 
associative clustering in recall. The list contained both 
high- and low-frequency associative pairs. A highly 
significant positive relationship was found between 
clustering and repeated trials, but the relationship was 
Observed to vary as a function of sex, direction of 
association, and the normative strength of the associ- 
ative pairs.—Author abstract. 

4964. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Order of presentation and number of items as factors in 
paired-associate verbal learning. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 535-540.—4 groups 
of Ss learned paired-associate lists. 1 group learned a 
list of 8 pairs. A 2nd group learned 8 pairs in which 4 of 
them were repeated 3 times before the other 4 pairs 
were shown again. А 3rd group learned 16 pairs, and a 
4th group learned 16 pairs, with 4 of the pairs appearing 
once in every block of 8 different items. The results 
showed facilitation when 4 items were shown 3 times for 
every presentation of the other 4 items, no decrements 
in performance when 16 items were used as long as 4 of 
the items appeared once in every block of 8, and 
interference when the list consisted of 16 items. 
—Journal abstract. 

4965. Saufley, William H. (Northwestern U.) An 
analysis of cues in serial learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3490-3491. 

4966. Schulz, Rudolph W. (State U. Iowa) Learning 
of paired associates as a function of pronunciability and 
percentage occurrence of stimulus or response members. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(6), 494-497.—In an attempt to analyze further the 
role of percentage occurrence of response members in 
relation to the response-learning.and associative phases 
of paired-associate (PA) learning, the effect of rated 
ease of pronunciability on PA performance was inves- 
tigated under 3 conditions of occurrence: (1) standard, 
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or 100% of both stimulus and response members; (2) 
100% of stimulus members and 50%, of response; and 
(3) 50% of stimulus members and 100% of response. 
The lists consisted of 10 digit-trigram pairs which were 
presented under each condition to 72 Ss for 24 study 
and test trials with a 2 sec. study and test interval. 4 of 
the trigrams were hard to pronounce and 4 were easy. 
Results fully confirmed the expectations that: (1) 
reduction in percentage of occurrence of either stimulus 
or response members would be detrimental to PA, and 
(2) pronunciability would interact with percentage of 
occurrence of response members but not with that of 
stimulus members.— Journal abstract. 

4967. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Kasschau, Richard 
A. (U. Iowa) Serial learning as a function of meaning- 
fulness and mode of presentation with audio and visual 
stimuli of equivalent duration. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 350-354.— To shed further 
light on the role of the "input modality" in the 
verbal-learning process, 126 Ss, 21 per condition, 
learned 12-item serial lists of disyllables which repre- 
sented 3 levels of meaningfulness (m) and were pre- 
sented to S either aurally or visually. An important 
difference between this study and previous ones is that 
the duration of stimulation under aural and visual 
conditions was equated with a high degree of precision. 
It was found that m and mode interacted reliably in that 
performance with low m material was better under 
visual than under aural conditions of presentation while 
this trend was observed to be reversed with high m 
material. Serial position and the sex of Ss did not 
interact with either m or mode of presentation. 
—Journal abstract. 

4968. Schwenn, Elizabeth, & Underwood, Benton 
J. (Northwestern U.) Simulated similarity and medi- 
ation time in transfer. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 476-483.—"'This exper- 
iment was designed to determine transfer differences in 
a simulated A-B, A-B' transfer paradigm. | variable 
manipulated was degree of associative connection (0, 
10, or 30 trials) between 2 neutral words before using 
these words as the B and B' terms... the anticipation 
interval on the transfer test was varied, being 1, 2, or 4 
sec. It was expected that an interaction would occur in 
transfer performance as a function of degree of ' 
Tesponse-term association and length of anticipation 
interval....Differences in transfer performance were 
found only on the initial trials...performance was 
higher for the groups having had 10 and 30 trials of 
Tesponse-term association than for the groups having 
попе. ... The expected interaction was not present. The 
transfer phenomena were not entirely consistent with 
the notion that mediation was occurring. Neither were 
they entirely consistent with an alternative explanation. 
...7—Е. G. Aiken. 

4969. Segal, Erwin М., & Halwes, Terry G. 
(Arlington State Coll.) The influence of frequency of 
exposure on the learning of a phrase structural grammar. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 157-158.— Letter pairs 
generated by an elementary grammar were presented to 
college student Ss for recall. Ss were given 14 trials to 
learn 18 pairs, using a free recall technique. These Ss 
did not reach learning asymptote. Another group of Ss 
was given 12 pairs for 20 trials. Most Ss did not learn 
the pairs in these trials. The intrusions in the recall 
protocols suggest that the Ss did not learn the grammar 
from which the pairs were generated, but they learned 
the position of the letters in the pairs and generated 
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sequences accordingly. Some Ss seem to have learned 
the presented pairs directly and these Ss tended to learn 
the pairs presented better. It is concluded that mere 
exposure with intent to learn is not sufficient for the 
learning of grammatical structure.—Journal abstract. 

4970. Shaffer, Juliet P. (U. Kansas) Plural nouns or 
words ending in s: Identification of the response class in 
verbal conditioning experiments. Psychological Record, 
1966, 16(1), 11-12.—The existence of correlated re- 
sponse classes in verbal conditioning experiments means 
that the response class actually being conditioned 
cannot, in general, be uniquely determined. Methods of 
analyzing the data from such experiments in order to 
reduce the indeterminacy are proposed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4971. Simpson, W. E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Effects of approximations to sentence word-order and 
grammatical class upon the serial learning of word lists. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(6), 510-514.— When Ss learned a list of 30 words by 
the method of serial anticipation, the following results 
were obtained: (1) increasing the approximation of the 
list to sentence word-order led to faster learning; (2) the 
overall trend of the serial-position error distribution 
was not shown to differ as a function of approximation 
level . . . (3) grammatical class of a word was shown to 
be an influential variable in that representatives of the 5 
classes showed reliable differences in their difficulty as 
learning material and the magnitude of these differences 
increased with increasing approximation of the list to 
sentence word-order."—£. G. Aiken. 

4972, Turnage, Thomas W., & Anderson, Nancy 
S. (U. Maryland). Letter-frequency and associative 
probability as determinants of learning and retention. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1965, 
4(6), 463-468.—"Letters of the alphabet, serving as 
stimulus terms, were paired with either high-probability 
or low-probability associates, serving as response terms, 
in a paired associate task. . . . After original learning, Ss 
were given an immediate or a delayed recognition 
task... Results indicated (1) that degree of original 
learning was a function of stimulus frequency and 
associate probability, (2) that high-probability associ- 
ates were recognized significantly better than low- 
* probability associates both at the immediate and 
delayed test intervals, (3) that recognition errors tended 
to be of a high-probability type, and (4) that there was a 
complex relationship among letter-frequency, associa- 
tive probability, time of testing, and degree of original 
learning. The data were discussed in terms of the 
unit-sequence interference hypothesis...and were 
consistent with it."—E. G. Aiken. 

4973. Underwood, Benton J., Ekstrand, Bruce R., & 
Keppel, Geoffrey. (Northwestern U.) An analysis of 
intralist similarity in verbal learning with experiments on 
conceptual similarity. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 447-462.—PA (paired 
associate) lists “were constructed to eliminate 2 of 4 
subprocesses, leaving response learning and associative 
interference as the primary factors varying with con- 
ceptual similarity ... similarity among all stimulus terms 
was deleterious to learning while similarity among 
response terms had no effect on learning. The effects 
were independent of word frequency. . Further ex- 
periments... gave plausibility to the notion that with 
similarity obtaining among response terms, the positive 
effects of response learning balance the negative effects 
of associative interference. ...A final experiment varied 
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the number of concepts within a list to examine the 
influence of a further hypothesized factor, S-R limita- 
tion. ... [Data showed] this subprocess varying in extent 
as the number of concepts varied....the manner in 
which it contributed to over-all PA learning could not 
be ascertained. "—E. G. Aiken. 

4974. Weiner, Bernard. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Role of success and failure in the learning of easy 
and complex tasks. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 339-344,—Ss learned an easy or 
difficult list of paired associates. On the easy task, false 
norms implied that Ss were doing poorly relative to 
others. On the difficult task, false norms implied that Ss 
were doing well relative to others. Results indicated that 
Ss high in resultant achievement motivation (n Achieve- 
ment-Test Anxiety) performed better on the easy task 
than Ss low in resultant achievement motivation, but 
worse on the difficult task. Similarly, when these Ss 
were classified according to level of anxiety, Ss low in 
anxiety performed better on the easy task than Ss high 
in anxiety, but worse on the difficult task. The results 
are contradictory to predictions derived from drive 
theory. A theory based upon the motivational conse- 
quences of success and failure was offered to account 
for the data —Journal abstract. 
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4975. Cole, Michael; Keller, Leo, & Korzh, Nina 
N. (Yale U.) Some cross-cultural data on probability 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 211-212. 
—Extended training in a probability learning task was 
given to 17 Ss from 2 non-western, cultures. Ss came 
from Moscow University, USSR, and Cuttington, 
Liberia, a small rural African town. Long-term proba- 
bility matching was obtained in both groups. However, 
the trial-to-trial changes in response proportions varied 
markedly between groups; Liberian Ss tended to follow 
the reinforcing events, while responses by the Russian 
Ss depended more heavily on their own preceding 
responses. Some negative recency effect was obtained 
for both groups. This effect decreased somewhat over 
trials, but was still present at the termination of 
training.—Journal abstract. 

4976. Kass, Norman, & Wilson, Helen. (San Diego 
State Coll.) Resistance to extinction as a function of 
percentage of reinforcement, number of training trials, 
and conditioned reinforcement. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 355-357.—The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the influence of number of 
reinforcements upon extinction in a free operant situ- 
ation requiring children to pull a lever on a simulated 
slot machine. The variables employed were percentage 
of reinforcement, number of training trials, and the 
presence or absence of a conditioned reinforcer. The 
significant findings of the study indicated that resistance 
to extinction was inversely related to the number of 
acquisition trials for both continuous and intermittent 
training, and that a smaller percentage of reinforce- 
ments resulted in the usual partial reinforcement. 
—Journal abstract. Д 4 

4977. Marston, Albert R. (U. Wisconsin) Deter- 
minants of the effects of vicarious reinforcement. Journal 
of. Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 550-558.—3 
experiments investigated the process of observation 
learning, examining particularly the phenomenon of 
vicarious reinforcement (VR). S's task was a modifica- 
tion of the Greenspoon verbal conditioning procedure 
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in which, during acquisition, S emitted words alter- 
nately with a tape-recorded voice. A social rein- 
forcement (Good) following a tape-recorded response 
constituted the operational definition of VR. Exp. I 
yielded the finding that instructions to discover the 
reinforced class of words increased rate of emitting 
critical words over that of a group receiving minimal 
instructions or instructions to associate to the tape- 
recorded words. Over all instruction groups, however, 
those receiving VR learned faster than those without 
VR. In Exp. II, it was found that in extinction following 
acquisition with VR, instructions to continue emitting 
critical-class words were effective in retarding extinc- 
tion, and that direct reinforcement to the observing S 
also led to higher critical response rate. While reinforce- 
ment combinations did not affect acquisition with VR 
(Exp. HI), in extinction Good-Bad led to greater 
resistance than Good-Nothing and Bad-Nothing which 
did not differ significantly from each other.—Journal 
abstract. 

4978. Shaffer, Juliet P., & Remple, Robert K. (U. 
Kansas) Stimulus similarity and the effect of rein- 
forcement in a pseudo-concept identification task. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 593-599.—Ss 
(50 college students) were asked to try to classify 
correctly into 1 of 2 groups each of a series of cards 
containing geometric figures, with the "correct" clas- 
sification (conceptualized as reinforcement of the 
рш response) provided following each trial. 
Actually, the 2 reinforcements occurred randomly with 
equal probabilities. Applying statistical learning theory, 
it was predicted that the probability that a response 
reinforced on 1 trial would occur on the next would be 
a linear increasing function of the similarity (measured 
by the number of dimensions on which they were 
identical) of the stimuli on the 2 trials. The prediction of 
an increasing function was supported (p < .01), but 
significant nonlinearity appeared. Also contrary to 
prediction, the probability was less than .50 (p < .01) 
when the stimuli were maximally dissimilar.—Journal 
abstract. 

4979. Swingle, Paul G., Coady, Henry, & Moors, 
Donald. (Dalhousie U., Canada) The effects of per- 
formance feedback, social and monetary incentive upon 
human lever sbi a rate. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(6), 209-210.—Ss lever pressed on FR: 10 for points. 
Points were given reinforcing properties by E’s instruc- 
tion. Results indicated no difference in variability or 
response rate for monetary or social reinforcement but 
large differences in variability for self competition. An 
incentive decrement effect hypothesis is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


4980. Barbizet, Jacques. La mémoration de l'imagin- 
aire: Etude des mécanismes cérébraux de la création et de 
la rétention mnésique d'une oeuvre picturale suggérée par 
la stimulation lumineuse intermittente. [Memorization of 
the imaginary: A study of cerebral mechanisms of 
creation and retention of a pictorial work suggested by 
intermittent luminous stimulation.] Hygiene Mentale, 
1965, 54(5), 144-154.—A painter, stimulated with 

flickering light, painted 3 evoked representations in 
1955 which were compared to painting done in 1962 in 
an attempt to recall the earlier works. The vestige thus 
produced was analyzed in terms of an information 
theory according to which a structural coding of each 
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aspect of experience corresponds to a specific neuronal 
metacircuit. The specificity is between the external 
situation and the functional activity of a specifically 
integrated metacircuit or neural network.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

4981. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Long-term retention of first-list associations in the A-B, 
A-C paradigm. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 515-520.—"'Experimental groups 
(E) learned 2 lists conforming to the A-B, A-C 
paradigm and control groups (C) learned only the A-B 
list. Retention of A-B was tested...at the end of 
interpolated learning, 1 or 7 days later. Retention of the 
Ist list was better in C than in E on the Ist retention test 
(unlearning or extinction), and there was a significant 
decline in the difference between C and E over time. 
The per cent loss over 7 days was also significantly 
smaller їп Group E than in Group C. The observed 
differences in rate of forgetting are consistent with the 
assumption that unlearned associations recover over 
time. However, it was suggested that the results might 
also be accounted for in terms of differences between C 
and E in the mean strength of items recalled at the Ist 
retention point." —E. G. Aiken. 

4982. Corballis M. С. (McGill U., Canada) 
Memory span as a function of variable presentation 
speeds and stimulus durations. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 461-465.—Digit-span series 
were presented on 3 films, 1 to each of 3 eme of 20 
Ss. In Film 1, presentation speed was varied between 
series. In Film ; it was varied within series as well. In 
Film 3, it was varied between series only, but degree of 
variability between series was more extreme than in 
Films 1 or 2. Stimulus duration was varied in all 3 films. 
When stimulus durations were long, number correct 
was higher the slower the presentation speed, but when 
stimulus durations were short, there was a tendency for 
this trend to be reversed in Films | and 2, though not in 
Film 3. Implications of these findings are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4983. Hórmann, Hans, & Osterkamp, Ute. (Freien 
U., Berlin, Germany) Der Einfluss von Bereichsbildung 
im Gediichtnis auf den zeitlichen Verlauf der Reproduk- 
tion. [The effect of clustering in memory upon the 
temporal process of reproduction.] Zeitschrift für 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(4), 
585-593.—20 Ss recorded as many words of several 
10-word lists as they were able to remember in arbitrary 
sequence. Recordings were analyzed for clusters; then, 
reaction times within and between clusters were 
compared. Reaction times within clusters increased but 
were still significantly lower than those between clusters. 
Therefore, it is suggested that reaction time be used as 1 
characteristic for identifying clusters.— W. J. Koppitz. 

4984. Kanzer, Paul M. (Stanford U.) The effects of 
moderate amounts of alcohol on memory for completed 
and interrupted tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4076. 

4985. Keppel, Geoffrey, & Schwartz, Bea. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Response availability and conditions of 
interpolated practice. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1965, 4(6), 489-493.— This experiment 
tested the hypothesis that facilitation in retention 
following distributed practice (DP) of the last in a series 
of A-B, A-C lists is the result of the greater unlearning 
of prior-list associations. To test this notion, prior-list 
availability was determined by means of an unpaced 
free-recall test given at the end of last-list learning for 
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the massed practice (MP) and DP conditions. The 
hypothesis was not supported, since there was nearly 
identical recall of the prior lists by the MP and DP 
groups. Reasons for these negative results were dis- 
cussed and alternative explanations were considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

4986. Kokubun, O. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Studies on sensory deprivation: IV, Part 4. Effect of 
sensory deprivation on retention of verbal material. 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 24(1-2), 13-17. 
— Effect was investigated in 2 experiments: the Ist 
revealed that a 24-hr period of sensory deprivation has 
no greater inhibitory effect than a 24-hr normal day. In 
the 2nd experiment, 18 hr. of sensory deprivation had a 
facilitating effect on the retention of 2-letter syl- 
lables.—P. Federman. 

4987. Lachman, Roy; Laughery, Kenneth R., & Field, 
William H. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Recognition 
and recall of high frequency words following serial 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 225-226.—A 
set of 50 words relatively devoid of sequential depen- 
dencies (in random order) were administered with 
degree of training varied for independent groups of Ss. 
A single test of recall or recognition followed. For most 
of the range of training, recognition was superior to 
recall; but with a sufficiently large number of trials, 
recall surpassed recognition. The results, taken together 
with previous data, suggest that studies comparing 
different retention measures by simple ordering are 
likely to become exercises in futility. Implications were 
briefly examined for the hypothesis of a unitary 
construct underlying recognition and recall.—Journal 
abstract. 

4988. Mayzner, M. S., Adler, S., Cohen, A., & 
Schoenberg, K. M. (New York U.) A study of the 
effects of irrelevant information on the short-term reten- 
tion of relevant information. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
61(2), 257-262.—5 experiments were conducted, em- 
ploying 200 Ss. The basic task involved presenting to S 
a vertical array of either 9 digits, 9 high frequency 
consonants, or 9 low frequency consonants, alone or 
embedded in increasingly larger matrices of irrelevant 
digits or high or low frequency consonants, and then 
measuring recall of the relevant items as a function of 
the number and kind of irrelevant items. The results 
clearly showed that for all combinations of relevant- 
irrelevant matrices there were no systematic or sig- 
nificant decrements or increments in performance, and 
it was concluded that S is able to attend exclusively to 
the relevant stimuli.—Author abstract. 

4989. Odom, Robert R., Shapira, Ariella, & Attwell, 
Arthur A. (California State Coll., Los Angeles) Effect 
of anxiety in retroactive inhibition. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 17(1), 33-40.—To ascertain 
whether anxiety (threat of shock) might be related to 
retroactive inhibition or to posttest retention scores, 28 
college students, divided into 4 groups varying in regard 
to the experimental factors, were tested on 12-item tests 
on text read in experimental psychology. There was no 
evidence as to positive or negative eflect of anxiety on 
retroactive inhibition, but there was some indication 
that anxiety and interpolated tasks may independently 
interfere with retention; these variables had a somewhat 
greater effect on "high achievers" than on "low 
achievers."—T. E. Newland. : 

4990. Sedivy, John, & Kausler, Donald H. (St. Louis 
U.) R-S recall and recognition аг functions of stimulus 
and response meaningfulness. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
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4(6), 229-230.—Meaningfulness (M, as defined by 
association value of nonsense syllables) for both $ and 
R components of paired associates was related to R-S 
recall and recognition. R-S recall was significantly 
related to SM but not to RM. Neither SM nor RM had 
a significant effect on R-S recognition. The results were 
interpreted as evidence against an intratrial rehearsal 
view of R-S learning.—Journal abstract. 

4991. Wickelgren, Wayne А. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Phonemic similarity and interference in 
short-term memory for single letters. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 396-404.—172 Ss 
copied a list of proactive interference (PI) letters, then 
copied a single letter to be recalled later, then copied a 
list of retroactive interference (RI) letters, and then 
attempted recall of the single letter. The length and 
phonemic similarity of both lists were varied system- 
atically. Both PI and RI were demonstrated in short- 
term memory for single letters (p < .001). RI continued 
to increase with increasing length of RI list; PI did not 
increase appreciably beyond 4 letters. Both PI and RI 
increased with increasing phonemic similarity of the PI 
and RI lists for low and medium degrees of similarity of 
the other interference list, RI or PI list, respectively 
(р < .001). The findings suggest a 2-factor theory of 
forgetting in short-term memory, involving retrieval 
interference and decay or storage interference.—Journal 
abstract. 


THINKING 


4992. Felker, Donald W., & Smith, Phillip G. 
(Indiana U.) The measurement of philosophic-minded- 
ness on the criterion of flexibility. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana U., 1966, 42(1), 1-138.—Philo- 
sophic-mindedness (PM) refers to thinking character- 
ized by comprehensiveness, penetration, and flexibility, 
as inferred from overt, observable behavior in situations 
requiring ои judgments and thoughtful 
decision-making. Using flexibility as the criterion, the 
PM Scale is discussed in terms of its construction, 
statistical analysis, validation and suggested further 
study. Trial forms and the PM Scale are provided in an 
appendix. (23 ref.)—1. Linnick. 

4993. Goulet, L. R., & Postman, Leo. (West Virginia 
U.) An experimental evaluation of the pseudomediation 
hypothesis. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 163-164. 
—The chaining paradigm of mediation and the cor- 
responding paradigm of pseudomediation were com- 
pared. Significant facilitation attributable to associative 
chaining was obtained in the mediation paradigm 
whereas the pseudomediation effect previously reported 
by Mandler and Earhard (see 39:2) failed to appear. 
The adequacy of pseudomediation as an explanation of 
the apparent effects of associative chaining is ques- 
tioned.—Journal abstract. 

4994, Munsinger, Harry, & Kessen, William. (U. 
Illinois) Stimulus variability and cognitive change. 
Psychological Review, 1966, 73(2), 164-178.—4 postu- 
lates of a tentative theory of cognitive change are 
presented. Implications of the postulates for response to 
stimulus variability as a function of age were tested in 4 
studies (N — 863). Measures of response used were 
estimation accuracy, the ability to learn class names, the 
ability to classify, and changes in expressed preference 
after differential experience with stimulus variability. In 
each study children at 2 grade levels and adults 
responded to random shapes varying from 5-40 inde- 
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pendent turns. Results supported the following 
conclusions: (1) Ss are sensitive to variability, (2) there 
is a limit on processing ability, (3) there are systematic 
effects of experience with variability on expressed 
preference, (4) young children tend to select from the 
presented variability. The postulation that experience 
with stimulus variability just beyond the limits of 
processing ability would result in maximal cognitive 
change received partial support. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4995. Van de Geer, John P., & Jaspars, Joseph 
M. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) Cognitive functions. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 145-176. 


Problem Solving 


4996. Aronson, Elliot, & Gerard, Eugene. (U. 
Texas) Beyond Parkinson's law: The effect of excess 
time on subsequent performance. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 336-339.—A labor- 
atory experiment was conducted in which, “by acci- 
dent,” some Ss were allowed too much time in which to 
perform a task while others were allowed a minimum 
amount of time. Subsequently, when presented with a 
similar task, and allowed to work at their own pace, Ss 
who were allowed excess time initially required more 
time to complete the task. Thus, going beyond 
Parkinson’s law, not only does a piece of work expand 
to fill the time available, but once it has expanded it 
continues to require more time. The phenomenon is 
discussed in terms of Guthrie’s theory of learning and 
Festinger’s theory of cognitive dissonance.—Journal 
abstract. 

4997. Duncan, Carl Р. (Northwestern U.) Problem 
solving within a verbal response hierarchy. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(4), 147-148.—Upon being given a 
stimulus word, Ss were given 3 guesses to discover the 
strongest or the 2nd strongest associate of the word. As 
expected from response-hierarchy approach to problem 
solving, improvement over successive guesses was 
greater for the weaker associate.—Journal abstract. 

4998. Scharf, Jack. (New York U.) The effect of 
anxiety, stress instructions and difficulty on verbal 
pronen solving behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 

6(6), 3481. 

4999. Wickelgren, Wayne А. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The planning method in concept attainment. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3502. 


Concepts 


5000. Borsodi, Ralph. The neglected science of values. 

Journal of Human Relations, 1965, 13(4), 433-445.— The 
following propositions are made: values are important 
because every human action is the reflection of an 
individual value, and every human institution the 
outgrowth of a social value. The validity or invalidity of 
values can be objectively and scientifically established, 
the crucial test being the probable consequences of 
action in accordance with these values. The prevailing 
conception of the relativity of all values is demonstrably 
false. Values are produced by inculcation, not biological 
inheritance, and can be changed. Values are emotional 
judgments generated by feelings, not cognitions, and 
therefore subjective and not intellectual. The author 
classifies 5 kinds of values: epistemic, teleologic, ethical, 
aesthetic, and economic. An appeal is made for 
developing a science of values.—G. E. Rowland. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5001. Clark, DaCosta C. (Stanford U.) Factors in 
concept attainment: Response dominance, associative 
strength, and order of presentation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(7), 4085. i 

5002. Falmagne, Rachel. (U. Brussels, Belgium) Un 
modéle mixte pour la situation d'identification de con- 
cepts. [A mixed model for concept identification.] 
Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 1966, 
14(3), 219-241.— Discusses 2 current stochastic models 
and how they may be applied to an experiment in 
concept identification.— V. Sanua. 

5003. Goldstein, Mymon. (Princeton U.) A new type 
of concept learning situation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(1), 233-234.— Data obtained from 4 groups of 
human $$ suggest that general concepts of stimulus 
identity and distinctness are learned from discrimina- 
tion tasks involving few or many exemplars of these 
concepts.—Journal summary. 

5004. Grier, J. Brown, &  Bornstein, Robert. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Probability matching in concept 
identification. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(3), 339-342.—In an initial experiment, results were 
obtained in accord with the all-or-none concept- 
identification model proposed by Bower and Trabasso. 
А 2nd experiment, using the same stimuli presented in 
the same order, indicates that a significant behavior 
change (an increase in correct responses) can take place 
while Ss remain in the presolution "guessing state." 
During this presolution guessing state, Ss utilize infor- 
mation about the relative frequency of occurrence of the 
different stimuli to modify their base rates of respond- 
ing. This probability matching seems to be a pre- 
requisite to correct concept identification.—Journal 
abstract. 

5005. Hayden, Benjamin S. (Fordham U.) The role 
of meaningfulness and degree of mastery of verbal 
responses in concept formation and transfer. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4089. 

5006. Petre, Richard D. (Child Res. Bureau, U. 
Kansas) Effect of amount of pretraining with identical 
and dissimilar stimuli on concept learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 472-474.—As an 
extension of an experiment reported previously (see 
Petre, 39:1) stimulus-equivalence training designed to 
facilitate performance on a subsequent concept task was 
given 8 experimental groups of 20 undergraduates each. 
These groups plus a control group (C) that received no 
training were given a matching-to-sample concept 
problem in which correct matching was on the basis of 
size and linearity. 4 groups (DF) received 4, 8, 16, or 32. 
training trials with stimuli identical with the concept 
stimuli; and 4 groups (GF) with stimuli that were 
physically dissimilar, but which were also either curvi- 
linear or rectilinear. Group C did not differ from the 
combined experimental groups in mean number of 
errors on the concept problem. The DR groups were 
superior to the GF groups, p < .05. A nonmonotonic 
performance trend as a function of number of training 
trials was obtained, with the 8-trial condition inferior 
(р < .05) to the 32-trial condition.—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


5007. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U.) Probability 
learning of response patterns. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(6), 215-216.—A 4-light, 4-key probability 
learning task was altered by having S predict which 2 of 
the 4 lights would occur each trial. The question is 
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whether S's habit hierarchy is best represented as 
composed of 4 single-key habits from which 2 responses 
are successively selected, or composed of 6 unitary 
response-pair habits from which 1 pair/trial is selected. 
The data favor the latter representation, since the 
asymptotic proportions of response pairs matched the 
corresponding light-pair probabilities.—Journa! ab- 
stract. 

5008. Davidson, Jon R. (Stanford U.) Postdecision 
dissonance reduction and the indeterminancy of dissonant 
decisional consequences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4102-4103. 

5009. Dillon, P. John. (McGill U., Canada) 
Stimulus versus response decisions as determinants of the 
relative frequency effect in disjunctive reaction-time 
performance. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(3), 321-330.—In a typical disjunctive reaction-time 
(DRT) task, one cannot separate the relative contri- 
butions of stimulus and response events to decisions 
underlying performance. In the present study, use of a 
conditional DRT technique permitted independent 
variation of stimulus and response frequencies. The 
effects of these variations on response latency and GSR 
were studied in 4 experiments, on a total of 96 Ss. An 
inverse relation between RT (and GSR) and frequency 
of the response alternatives, but not of the corre- 
sponding stimulus alternatives, was demonstrated. It is 
suggested that models of DRT performance should 
stress response-selection, rather than stimulus-identifica- 
tion, factors in decision processing. —Journal abstract. 

5010. Greenberg, Marshall G., & Weiner, Bernard. 
Effects of reinforcement history upon risk-taking behav- 
ior. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 
587-592.—Risk preferences of 9 groups which differed 
in their previous reinforcement histories were com- 
pared. 2 components of the reinforcement histories were 
manipulated in a factorial design: (1) the amount of 
money won or lost; and (2) the ratio of number of wins 
to number of losses. The amount of money won or lost 
was not significantly related to any of the 3 indicators of 
risk preference: probability, variance, and potential 
winnings. Groups differing in their ratio of wins to 
losses differed significantly in their preferences as 
measured by probability and potential winnings, but did 
not differ in their variance preferences. The group which 
had an equal number of wins and losses tended to be 
more conservative than the groups which had high or 
low reinforcement ratios. An interpretation suggesting 
differential biases in subjective probability is offered to 
explain the results.—Journal abstract. 

5011. Guiara, A. Z., Bolin, К. K., Dutton, C. E., & 
Meer, В. Intuition: A preliminary statement. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(1, Pt. 1), 110-122.—A 
review of the concept of intuition as used by philo- 
sophers, psychologists, and psychoanalysts is presented. 
It is hypothesized that psychotic delusion and intuitive 
judgment are at opposite poles of a continuum and that 
intuition is the result of a special process of arriving at 
immediate and accurate judgment and/or prediction. 
Suggestions are offered as to how to investigate the core 
process.— D. Prager. 

5012. Hermann, Margaret G. (Northwestern U.) 
Stress, self-esteem, and defensiveness in an inter-nation 
simulation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3477- 
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5013. Lee, Wayne, & Garner, W. R. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Prediction and estimation of a random fluctua- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 
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516-520.—Ss had to (1) estimate successive pointer 
settings on a blank scale, or (2) in addition, predict 
future pointer settings on the same scale. Each succes- 
sive pointer position was generated by adding a random 
sample from a normal distribution to the last ointer 
position. 2 series of settings were used which diflered in 
the SD of the random fluctuation, and therefore in 
amount of sequential constraint. Error of estimation 
was less for the series with greater sequential constraint, 
The SD of Ss’ predictions around the last estimation 
roughly equaled the SD of the pointer fluctuations. 
—Journal abstract. 

5014. Levine, Marvin. (New York State U., Stony 
Brook) Hypothesis behavior by humans during dis- 
crimination learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(3), 331-338.—Adult human Ss received 
4-dimensional discrimination problems with intermit- 
tent reinforcement, i.e., E said “right” or “wrong” only 
after every 5th response. The S's hypothesis (H) was 
inferred from his pattern of choices during the non- 
reinforced trials. There were 2 major effects of right and 
wrong upon S's Hs: (1) right produced retention and 
wrong produced rejection of the H manifested, and (2) 
the size of the H set from which S sampled was reduced 
with each successive outcome. Right was more effective 
in this respect than wrong. An information-processing 
theory is presented to account for these results. 
—Journal abstract. 

5015. Messick, David M., & Rapoport, Amnon. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) A supplementary study of 
response uncertainty and relative expected value in 
multiple-choice decision behavior. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(4), 143-144.—Data from a previous study are 
reanalyzed. The study is typical 10-choice probability 
learning task including 1500 trials, The results demon- 
strate the feasibility of decomposing multiple-choice 
decision behavior into 2 distinct processes, The Ist 
process is concerned with the uncertainty of the 
response distribution, and the 2nd process is concerned 
with the allocation of the responses to the available 
alternatives.—Journal abstract. 

5016. Michon, John A. Studies on subjective dura- 
tion. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(2), 205- 
212.—Amount of stimulus uncertainty does not in- 
fluence the length of the produced intervals. Only the 
transition from a l-alternative task to the multiple 
choice task yielded a decrease in average interval length, 
though response uncertainty and transmission had a 
marked influence: average interval length appears to be 
a decreasing and decelerating function of both response 
uncertainty and transmission, The lack of formal task 
descriptions, underlies the difference in results of these 
experiments and those of other investigators.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

5017. Paisley, William J. (Stanford U.) Extent of 
information-seeking as a function of subjective certainty 
and the utility of the information. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4105-4106. 

5018. Rapoport, Amnon, & Tversky, Amos. (U. 
North Carolina) Cost and accessibility of offers as 
determinants of optional stopping. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(4), 145-146.—In an optional stopping decision 
task Ss were presented with a random sequence of offers 
with a fixed cost per offer. Ss were instructed to 
maximize their gain by taking the best ofler with as few 
Observations as possible. Ss in group H received the 
highest offer observed by them, while Ss in group L 
received the last offer observed by them. Group H took 
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more observations and made more errors than group L, 
though an optimal model prescribes the same behavior. 
—Journal abstract. il 

5019. Rau, John G. (North American Aviation, Inc., 
Anaheim, Calif.) Redundancy in decision-making sys- 
tems. Operations Research, 1966, 14(1), 71-78.—Deci- 
sion-making systems consisting of n independent 
decision devices and designed to include a simple voting 
redundancy scheme are discussed. It is shown how to 
determine the threshold level or minimum number of 
votes that must be received so as to minimize the 
probability of the system making an incorrect decision. 
Applications of such systems can be found in the areas 
of. target detection and fault isolation of electronic 
equipment.—Journal abstract. 

5020. Rim, Yeshayahu. (Technion-Israel Inst. Tech- 
nology, Haifa) Who are the risk-takers in decision- 
making? Personnel Administration, 1966, 29(2), 26-30. 
—After study of 750 Ss, it was concluded that the 
risk-taking individual who is disproportionately in- 
fluential in a group situation is extrovert, has a high 
need for achievement, is tolerant of ambiguity, and is 
above average in radicalism and tendermindedness; his 
theoretical, economic and political interests are high, as 
are his interpersonal values of leadership and recogni- 
tion; he is good at manipulating interpersonal relations, 
is inner-directed, and high in consideration and struc- 
tion.—Journal summary. 

5021. Rosenzweig, Norman, & Gardner, LaMaurice. 
(Sinai Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) The role of input rele- 
vance in sensory isolation. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 122(8), 920-928.— To study systematically 
the hypothesis that the effects of sensory isolation are 
due to the removal of meaningful information relevant 
to the solution of an internally perceived problem, 3 
experimental conditions were used in which auditory 
input was the only experimental variable not held 
constant. The 3 varieties of auditory input were: (1) 
white noise (no meaning); (2) recordings of playlets, 
puzzles, jokes, etc. (meaning present) and (3) tape 
recordings played backward (no meaning). The paper 
reports comparative effects produced in 10 Ss in each 
condition as obtained from Ss' reports and psycho- 
logical tests. The results suggest that heightened 
imagery seen in sensory isolation is related to depat- 
terning of input, but that disturbances of concentration, 
sleep-wake confusion, emotional lability, impairment of 
reality testing, errors of visual retention, and certain 
other cognitive and perceptual impairments seen are 
related to the absence of meaningful input.—Journal 
abstract. 

5022. Tversky, Amos N. (U. Michigan) Additive 
T Structures. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 

5023. Ulehla, Z. Joseph. (U. Denver) Optimality of. 

perceptual decision criteria. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 564-569.—Statements of signal 
detectability theory have implied that Ss place their 
decision cutoffs in such a fashion as to maximize the 
expected value (EV) of their decisions. Using a 2-choice 
discrimination task involving judgment of the tilt of 
lines, the decision cutoffs of naive Ss were evaluated in 
different situations requiring different cutoffs for the 
maximization of EV. Although Ss’ cutoff placement was 
influenced by the relevant factors, i.e., by the relative 
payoff yielded by the alternative decisions and by the 
relative probability of the stimulus alternatives, the 
influence was not sufficiently strong to maximize EV. 
—Journal abstract. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5024. Vorob’ev, N. N. Nekotorye metodologicheskie 
problemy teorii igr. [Several methodological problems in 
the theory of games.] Loon Filosofii, 1966, 20(1), 
93-103.—A discussion of the sources of methodological 
problems in game theory and the reasons for pursuing 
their study, particularly the problems of the players’ 
rationality and that of antagonism.—/. D. London. 

5025. Wagner, A. B. The use of process analysis in 
business decision games. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1965, 1(4), 387-408.—Following 4 days of 
sensitivity training, a group of executives was intro- 
duced to the UCLA Executive Decision Game and 
instructed to make quarter-yr business decisions in a 
fixed period of time. The group then discussed in detail 
the decision-making process. Analysis showed 3 distinct 
stages of group decision-making process. The Ist stage, 
regression, is characterized by a return to competitive 
interpersonal patterns of behavior similar to the carly 
phase of sensitivity development. The 2nd stage, over 
compensation, is a heavy investment of individual 
energy aimed at maintaining group harmony at all 
costs. The 3rd stage, or realistic problem solving, 
witnesses the development of “team effort." —R. Naar. 

5026. Wallace, John. (Stanford U.) Role reward and 
dissonance reduction. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 305-312.—In the context of an 
“experiment on debating,” Ss volunteered to defend a 
position with which they were in private disagreement. 
On the basis of ratings by audience members, Ss were 
told that the intellectual content of their speeches was 
superior (content reward) or that the manner in which 
they complied was superior (role reward). A 3rd group 
of Ss was given neutral feedback for both content and 
tole. 2 control groups were employed in which Ss 
defended publicly the position with which they were in 
agreement. In the Ist control group (group opinion 
control) Ss received neutral feedback for both content 
and role while Ss’ opponents were rewarded strongly for 
the content of their speeches. In the 2nd control 
condition (control), Ss and their opponents received 
neutral feedback for both content and role. Role-reward 
Ss showed greater attitude change in the direction of 
their publicly stated opinion than did all other groups. 
—Journal abstract. 
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5027. _Coppock, H. W. (Arizona State U.) GSR 
conditioning at a long CS-US interval mediated by S’s 
counting behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 
155-156.—When S counted during each 5-sec interval 
between the external CS and US, extinction GSRs 
occurred shortly after the end of counting but not 
shortly after the CS. Discussion suggests trace condi- 
tioning of startle, alimentary, heart beat and inspiration 
cycles may be mediated by analogous orienting 
responses and reflexes.—Journal abstract. 

5028. Hernandez-Peon, R., & Sterman, M. В. (Inst. 
Investigaciones Cerebrales, A. C., Moras 445, Mexico) 
Brain functions. Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 
363-394. 

5029. Williams, J. G., & Williams, Barbara. 
(Nebraska. Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) Arterial pulse 
wave velocity as a psychophysiological measure. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1965, 277 (5), 408-4 14.—''Comparisons 
were made between test-retest reliabilities of measures 
of the pulse wave velocity obtained from different sites; 
and the effects of age, psychological ‘stress,’ and a 
Psychoactive drug (librium or saline injected intra- 
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venously) were investigated." In the drug study, 15 
female staff members volunteered. In the stress study, 2 
groups of volunteers were used. 18 had a median age of 
50; another 18 had a median age of 21. The stress was 
to do mental arithmetic under speed conditions. “It was 
concluded that the upper-arm arterial pulse wave 
velocity can serve as a sensitive psychophysiological 
measure of high reliability."—W. G. Shipman. 


NEUROANATOMY 


5030. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa) The problem of 
cerebral dominance. Canadian Psychologist, 1965, 6(4), 
332-348.— The concept of hemispheric cerebral domi- 
nance arose from Broca's observation of the association 
between aphasia and disease of the left hemisphere. 
Liepmann and Gerstmann's work led to extension of 
the concept to cover certain praxic and orientational 
capacities. More recent work has forced consideration 
of the possibility that the right hemisphere is either 
absolutely or relatively dominant for the abilities 
involved in certain aspects of nonverbal behavior.—L. 
R. Steiner. 

5031. Dzidzishvili, N. N. O bolevoi retseptsii. [Pain 
reception.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel' nosti, 1965, 
15(6), 1026-1035.—A survey of literature leads to the 
conclusion that the existence of a specific peripheric 
Sern for pain reception seems to be “inherent to 
all organs and to all incapsulated receptors of any 
kind."—4A. Сик. 

5032. Gambaryan, L. S. The motor analysor. Trans. 
A. Ferber. Jerusalem, Israel: Israel Program for 
Scientific Translations, 1963. 170 p. $1.75(paper). 
— Translated from the Russian (originally published in 
Moscow, 1962) for the National Library of Medicine, 
U.S. Public Health Service. A report o investigations 
conducted “to study the morpho-physiological basis of 
acquired motor acts." Concludes that “motor function 
is multistaged (simultaneously and successively) and 
corresponding organs for its realization are distributed 
in the CNS both vertically and horizontally. ...” 

5033. Karaev, A. I., & Belen’kii, L. I. K mekhanizmu 
tsentral’noi reguliatsii interotseptivnykh obmennykh 
refleksov. [Mechanism of central control of interocep- 
tive metabolic reflexes.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot 
Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(6), 1055-1062.— Using rabbits as 
Ss, the effect of electrical stimulation of the reticular 
formation (RF) was studied on glycemic response and 
EEG caused by stimulation of stomach receptors. The 
magnitude of the metabolic shifts under the influence of 
interoceptive stimulation depends on the functional 
state of the RF. The conclusion is drawn that the RF is 
a substantial part of the homeostatic nervous appara- 
tus,—A. Cuk. 

55034. Klosovskii, B. N., & Kosmarskaya, E. N. 
Excitatory and inhibitory states of the brain. Trans. 
Albert Behar. Jerusalem, Israel: Israel Program for 
Scientific Translation, 1963. 460 р. $4.50(paper). 
— Translated from the Russian (originally published in 
Moscow, 1961) for the National Library of Medicine, 
U.S. Public Health Service. “...an attempt to demon- 
strate the correlation of function of all components of 
the brain... with other functions of the organism under 
various conditions....[taking the position that] the 
neuron is the principal unit in brain activity.” — 

5035. Kroll, Walter. (U. Texas) Central facilitation 
in bilateral versus unilateral isometric contractions. 
American Journal of Physical Medicine, 1965, 44(5), 
218-223.— Contrary to theoretical expectations, simul- 
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taneous bilateral wrist flexion did not elicit central 
facilitation.—H. J. Schubert. 

5036. Liberson, W. T. (VA Hosp. Hines, Ill.) 
Experiment concerning reciprocal inhibition of antago- 
nists elicited by electrical stimulation of agonists in a 
normal individual. American Journal of Physical 
Medicine, 1965, 44(6), 306-308.— Electrical stimulation 
of a muscle elicits not only contractions of this muscle 
but also an inhibition of its antagonist. This inhibition 
interferes with voluntary contraction of the antagonist 
when the S tries to overcome the electrically induced 
contraction.—H. J. Schubert. 

5037. Narikashvili, S. P., Arutiunov, V. S., & 
Moniava, E. S. Vliianie retikuliarnykh impul'sov na 
aktivnost’ otdel’nykh neironov zritel’noi kory. [Effect of 
reticular impulses on the activity of single neurons of 
the visual cortex.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1965, 15(6), 1004-1013.—Ss were 20 cats under condi- 
tion of encéphale isolé. Under the influence of reticular 
stimulation the spontaneous activity of some neuronal 
units is enhanced, and of others, inhibited. In some 
cases, the effect of reticular stimulation is also deter- 
mined by the level of the neuron's spontaneous activ- 
ity.—A. Сик. 

5038. Steinschneider, A., & Lipton, E. L. (State U. 
New York, Syracuse) Individual differences in auto- 
nomic responsivity. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(5), 
446-456.—Various measures of autonomic nervous 
system functioning are reviewed, The autonomic 
response to a stimulus is often related to the person’s 
prestimulus level, but the relationship varies in magni- 
tude for different people. Different people have their 
predominant autonomic response in different organ 
systems. (33 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


LESIONS 
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5039. Deutsch, Cynthia P., & Zawel, Daniel. (New 
York Med. Coll.) Comparison of visual and auditory 
perceptual functions of brain-injured and normal children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 303-309. 
—Visual and auditory masking tests and perceptual- 
motor tests were administered to 39 brain-injured, 
nondefective children, ages 6-12, and to a comparison 
group of intact children of the same ages. The masking 
tests in both modalities followed a rough continuum of 
meaningfulness (and therefore of presumed level of 
distraction) of the mask. Analysis was done of inter- 
modal and intra-modal scores, within and between the 
experimental and comparison groups. Results showed 
that the brain-injured group had less differentiated 
functioning in the auditory modality, as compared with 
the intact group and with its own visual functioning. 
Results are interpreted in terms of differences between 
audition and vision. The susceptibility of auditory 
functioning to attentional disorders is also discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

5040. Dicara, Leo V. (Yale U.) Effect of amygdaloid 
lesions on avoidance learning in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(7), 279-280.—Rats with bilateral 
lesions in the basolateral amygdaloid nuclei were taught 
to press a lever to avoid electric shock. The difficulty of 
the avoidance task was manipulated by using an 
auditory or visual cue to signal the preshock period 
during which an avoidance response could be made. 
Amygdaloid lesions had no effect, either disruptive or 
facilitative on either the easy or difficult task. The effect 
of septal lesions on the acquisition of easy and difficult 
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avoidance tasks obtained by other investigators is 
` compared with the present results.—Journal abstract. _ 

5041. Fieschi, Cesare. Considerazioni sulla patogenesi 
dei rammollimenti cerebrali derivate dallo studio di casi 
acuti. [Considerations about the pathogenesis of 
cerebral softening derived from the study of acute 
cases.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1965, 26(2), 143-173.—A high incidence of arterial 
occlusions, mostly in the medial cerebral artery, was 
found in a group of nonselected patients admitted to the 
hospital during the Ist hours after acute manifestations 
of a focal cerebral vascular lesion. No anatomical 
confirmation of such an occlusion was found in 3 of 
the 6 lethal cases submitted to an angiographic exam- 
ination.—L. L'Abate. 

5042. Gazzaniga, M. S., & Sperry, R. W. 
Simultaneous double discrimination response following 
brain bisection. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 261— 
262.—The performance of 2 choice reactions, 1 with 
each hand, in response to 2 visual discrimination tasks 
presented simultaneously, 1 in each ¥, of the visual field, 
normally takes much longer than the performance of 
either | alone. In commissurotomized human patients, 
however, the double task was performed as rapidly as 
the single task. The results conform with the view that 
the neocortical commissures serve to unify adjustment 
to the visual world and their presence tends to prevent 
the 2 half brains from making discordant volitional 
decisions.—Journal abstract. 

- Gomez, Carlos J., Chittoni, Nora E., & 
Dellacha, Juan M. (Dept. Quimica Biologica, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Effect of L-thyroxine or somato- 
trophin on body growth and cerebral development in 
neo-natally thyroidectomized rats. Life Sciences, 1966, 
5(3), 243-246.—Ss were 4 groups of Wistar strain rats, 
each with 1 mother and 8 littermates. L-thyroxine was 
administered to investigate the capacity of this sub- 
stance to restore normal growth and permit cerebral 
maturation. | group was treated with a highly purified 
bovine growth hormone and, after the 5th day of age, 
injected with 0.5 mg. of somatotrophin/gm of body 
weight. Facts indicate that the action of thyroid 
hormone upon cerebral development may be replaced 
by somatotrophin.—S. B. Coslett. 

5044. Krieckhaus, E. E. (U. California, Davis) Role 
of freezing and fear in avoidance decrements following 
mammillothalamic tractotomy in cat: II. Appetitively 
motivated behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 
265-266.—Although previous work (see Krieckhaus, 
39:2, 40:5) suggests that it is unlikely that the avoidance 
decrements following lesions of the mammillothalamic 
tract (MTT) are attributable to increased freezing 
behavior, in each case evaluation of freezing was 
confounded with concomitant changes in avoidance 
behavior. In the present experiment, freezing following 
MTT lesions was evaluated independently of avoidance 
behavior by using either the conditioned emotional 
response (CER) or an appetitively motivated visual 
discrimination in which the incorrect response was 

punished. In neither case was there any indication of 
increases in freezing or other signs of fear following 
lesions of the MTT. It is concluded that the reported 
increases in freezing behavior following MTT lesions 
are a result of rather than a cause of a primary 
decrement in avoidance behavior.—Journal abstract. 
5045. Krieckhaus, E. E., & Chi, Carl C. (U. 
California, Davis) Role of freezing and fear in avoidance 
decrements following mammillothalamic tractotomy in 
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cat: 1. Two-way avoidance behavior. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(7), 263-264.—In Exp. I, 6 cats were 
trained in a 2-way conditioned avoidance response 
(CAR) and then received lesions aimed at the mammil- 
lothalamic tracts (MTT). Avoidance decrements follow- 
ing MTT lesions were not related to changes in freezing 
behavior. In Exp. II, 4 cats were trained in the CAR 
and then given intensive fear conditioning (pairing of 
buzzer and unavoidable foot shock). On subsequent 
CAR test sessions, avoidance latencies for trials on 
which the buzzer was added were significantly (р < .01) 
shorter than on trials without the buzzer. Thus, a 
stimulus (the buzzer) capable of eliciting fear and 
freezing much stronger than that seen following MTT 
lesions actually facilitated the CAR (reduced avoidance 
latencies). This and the results of Exp. 1 do not support 
the hypothesis that avoidance decrements following 
MTT lesions are attributable to increased fear or 
freezing.—Journal abstract. 

5046. Meyer, Patricia M., Anderson, Roy A., & 
Braun, Mary G. (Ohio State U.) Visual cliff prefer- 
ences following lesions of the visual neocortex in cats and 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7) 269-270. 
—Normal cats, cats with lesions of the visual neocortex, 
normal rats, enucleated rats, and rats with lesions of the 
visual neocortex were tested on Gibson's visual cliff for 
visual depth perception. All animals preferred the 
shallow side except rats that were enucleated and rats 
that sustained visual neocortical ablations.—Journal 
abstract. 

5047. Mosidze, V. M., & Sheresheva, N. B. 
Vzaimootnosheniia mezhdu polushariiami u sobak s 
rasshcheplennym mozgom, [Interhemispheric relation- 
ships in dogs with split brain.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(6), 977-981.—1n normal dogs a 
motor defensive CR to an auditory signal in | hemi- 
sphere can be easily transferred to the other hemisphere; 
the transfer does not occur in commissurotomized dogs. 
However, an interhemispheric temporary connection 
can be established when a CS directed to 1 hemisphere 
is coupled with an US directed to the other hem- 
isphere.—4. Cuk. 

5048. Nekliudova, E. S. Dvigatel’nye pishchevye 
uslovnye refleksy u nizshikh obezlian (makak rezus) do i 
posle razobshcheniia korkovykh zon analizatorov. [Motor 
alimentary CRs in monkeys (Macaca rhesus) before and 
after disconnection of cortical zones of analyzers.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(6), 
987-996.—Disconnection of the anterior and posterior 
parts of the cerebral hemisphere in 6 monkeys did not 
eliminate previously formed CRs to single photic and 
acoustic stimuli. After cutting of the hemisphere, CRs 
can be elaborated and remain stable for a long time; 
photic discrimination takes still longer.—A. Cuk. 

5049. Niki, Hiroaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan) The effects 
of hippocampal ablation on the inhibitory control of 
operant behavior in the rat. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(3), 126-137.—The effects of hippo- 
campal ablation on some forms of response inhibition 
associated with nonreinforcement or delay of reinforce- 
ment were investigated in the rat. In the Ist experiment, 
hippocampal ablation restored the preoperatively 
extinguished bar-pressing response to a significant 
degree. In the 2nd experiment, hippocampally ablated 
animals responded more frequently than did the neo- 
cortically ablated animals during the extinction of a 
differential bar-pressing response. In the 3rd experi- 
ment, hippocampal ablation increased the rate of bar 
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pressing to negative stimuli without affecting the 
response rate to positive stimuli. In the final experiment, 
the decremental change in runway performance due to 
the delay of reinforcement was much slighter in the 
hippocampally ablated animals than in the neocortically 
ablated animals. These results suggest that the hippo- 
campus is important for the inhibitory control of 
operant behavior.—Journal abstract. 

5050. Quandt, J., & Sommer, H. Beitrag zur 
pathogenese der encephalopathia pugilistica (boxen- 
cephalopathie). [On the pathogenesis of pugilistic 
encephalopathy.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1965, 17(12), 448-451.—A detailed 
description of clinically and morphologically established 
case of acute pugilistic encephalopathy. Pathological 
findings are presented on a 24-yr-old boxer who died 33 
days after injuries received in a ring contest. In addition 
to contusional cortical changes numerous ischemic 
necroses were found. These infrequent cases provide 
insights into the mechanism of acute edematous mass 
displacement and reactive post-traumatic lesions. (12 
ref,)—K. J. Hartman. 

5051. Revzin, A. M., & Maickel, R. P. (Nat. Heart 
Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Failure of fornix section to block 
ACTH hypersecretion. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(3), 253- 
257.—Male, Sprague-Dawley rats weighing approx- 
imately 125 gm. were divided into 3 groups: normal 
controls, sham-operated controls, and lesioned animals. 
Results indicate that neither the sham operation nor 
actual fornix section affected the resting levels of plasma 
corticosterone, and fornicotomy had no effect on the 
response of plasma corticosterone to RO-4-1284. Thus, 
the effects of benzoquinolizine on ACTH secretion does 
not require intact hippocampo-hypothalamic path- 
ways.—S. B. Coslett. 

5052. Riklan, Manuel; Levita, Eric, & Cooper, Irving 
S. (New York U. Med. Cent.) Psychological effects of 
bilateral subcortical surgery for Parkinson's disease. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(4), 
403-409.—The psychological effects of bilateral sub- 
cortical surgery, specifically chemothalamectomy and 
cryothalamectomy, were assessed by means of quan- 
tifiable tests and clinical findings. Ап absence of 
significant long range changes in specific dimensions of 
behavior such as cognition, perception, and recall was 
confirmed through objective test data and observations. 
In contrast, a decrease in activation or energy level and 
reduced responsiveness to environmental stimulation 
were observed in some instances. Results were discussed 
in terms of diffuse subcortical systems and their 
relationships to behavior.—Journal abstract. 

5053. Schiff, Bernard B. (Northwestern U.) The 
effects of various tegmental lesions on the motivational 
properties of saccharin, novel stimuli and mild light. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3500-3501. 

5054. Sechzer, Jeri A., Turner, Steven G., & Liebelt, 
Robert A. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Motivation and 
learning in mice after goldthioglucose-induced hypothal- 
amic lesions. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 259- 
260.—Shock-avoidance training was given to normal 
mice and to mice with goldthioglucose-induced lesions 
in the ventromedial region of the hypothalamus. The 
lesioned mice learned faster than the control mice. 
Lesions in the ventromedial region of the hypothalamus 
may alter the emotionality of an animal and thus its 
motivation during learning.—Journal abstract. 

5055. Smith, Aaron. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med.) 
Intellectual functions in patients with lateralized frontal 
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tumours. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 29(1), 52-59.—Comparisons of objective 
intelligence tests of the largest brain tumor populations 
examined to date showed consistent findings of greater 
losses by right-handed patients with left than right 
frontal tumors. Results confirm earlier clinical observa- 
tions of more marked and frequent impairment follow- 
ing diverse lesions in the left than the right frontal 
lobes. (40 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5056. Yamaguchi, Shun-ichi. (U. Pittsburgh) Com- 
parison of learning performances by hemicerebrectomized 
and partially unilateral-decorticate monkeys. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3503. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


5057. Abraham, Frederick. (NP Inst., U. California, 
Los Angeles) Hypothalamus and behavior. Progress on 
classical conditioning of hypothalamic activity: A pilot 
study. California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(3-4), 126.—S. A. Walters. 

5058, Aitkin, L. M., Dunlop, C. W., & Webster, W. 
R. (U. Sydney, Australia) Click-evoked response 
patterns of single units in the medial geniculate body of 
the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1966, 29(1), 109- 
123.—Of 80 units, 15 were unaffected by click stimuli. 
15 units had no spontaneous activity and responded to 
a click with spikes. Of the remaining units, all of which 
had spontaneous activity, 20 were suppressed by clicks 
and 30 exhibited reverberating responses. All responses 
were associated with a suppression of activity or 
depression of excitability, probably representing active 
inhibition at the level of the medial geniculate.—G. 
Westheimer. 

5059. Goldberg, Jay M., & Greenwood, Donald 
D. (U. Chicago) Response of neurons of the dorsal and 
posteroventral cochlear nuclei of the cat to acoustic 
stimuli of long duration. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1966, 29(1), 72-93.—In barbiturate-anesthetized cats, 
neurons showed a relation between discharge rate and 
stimulus intensity that was either monotonic or non- 
monotonic.—G. Westheimer. 

5060. Horn, G., & Hill, R. M. (U. Cambridge, 
England) Responsiveness to sensory stimulation of units 
in the superior colliculus and subjacent tectotegmental 
regions of the rabbit. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 
14(2), 199-223.—Stimuli were presented to the visual, 
auditory and tactile modalities of 7 rabbits. 87 units 
were tested for response to all 3 classes of stimuli, 7 
units to 2 classes, and 6 to 1 class. Of those units 
responding to stimulation in the 87-unit group, 10% 
responded to all 3 classes, 24% to 2, and 66% to 1. The 
majority of units responding to ШШ had well-defined 
receptive fields, often quite large (diameters as much as 
90°) and of various shapes. Some units showed direc- 
tional selectivity; the majority were more effectively 
stimulated by a moving, rather than stationary, spot. 
When a stimulus was repeatedly presented, the response 
waned after 3-40 presentations. The effect was, within 
limits, stimulus specific. A change of parameter of the 
stimulus, or of its position on the receptor surface, was 
usually sufficient to re-excite the cell. If the stimulus was 
withdrawn for 20 sec. and then represented, cells would 
respond. again, though not always maximally. In 
general, the longer the stimulus withdrawal, the more 
vigorous the subsequent response, Attenuation of the 
response to 1 stimulus did not significantly affect the 


responsiveness of a cell to novel stimulus, and a brisk 
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response to novel stimulus failed to re-estabish response 
to familiar stimulus.—Journal abstract. 


Chemical Stimulation 


Electrical Stimulation 


5061. Deatherage, Gary. (Kansas State U.) Ac- 
quisition, discrimination, and extinction with intracranial 
stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 253-254. 
—2 brain areas, the ventromedial nucleus of the 
hypothalamus and the septum, were compared for 
intracranial electrical stimulation on each of 3 variables: 
acquisition, discrimination, and extinction. The ven- 
tromedial nucleus groups had significantly higher 
response rates during acquisition, significantly more 
responses during the correct interval in discrimination, 
and made more responses to extinction than the septal 
implant groups. Nondiscrimination controls revealed 
that discrimination training had no effect upon resis- 
tance to extinction for either brain area group.—Journal 
abstract. 

5062. Roitbak, A., & Eristavi, N. Reaktsiia 
vovlecheniia u normal’nykh koshek. [Recruiting response 
in normal cats.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel nosti, 
1965, 15(6), 1014-1025.— Potentials from the cortex and 
from the reticular formation (RF) of 7 cats were 
recorded in response to the stimulation of the non- 
specific thalamic nucleus. At 6-10 cps, the recruiting 
response (RR) arises both in the cortex and in the RF. 
RR in normal Ss is characterized by its dependence on 
the level of wakefulness. In response to peripheral 
stimuli, the RR becomes depressed. A stimulation of 
50-100 causes an activation of cortical electrical activity 
and a slowing down of potentials in the RF. The RR is 
cre with sleepiness and cessation of movements. 
—А. Сик. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


5063. Abraham, Frederick D., & Marsh, James 
T. (U. California, Los Angeles) Amplitude of evoked 
potentials as a function of slow presenting rates of 
repetitive auditory stimulation. Experimental Neurology, 
1966, 14(2), 187-198.—Relationships between ampli- 
tude of auditory evoked potentials and rate of pre- 
senting bursts of pure tones for relatively slow 
presenting rates were investigated using unanesthetized 
cats with chronically implanted electrodes. Centrally, at 
the auditory cortex, amplitude increased as rate de- 
creased, a relationship Which failed to become asymp- 
totic even at the slowest rate used, 1 stimulus/10 sec. 
Peripherally, at the cochlear nucleus, no relationship 
between amplitude and rate was observed. These 
relationships were unrelated to stimulus frequency. That 
is, 2 frequencies presented in an alternating sequence 
yielded amplitudes equivalent to those for stimuli at a 
single frequency presented at the same overall rate. 
—Journal abstract. 

5064. Dustman, Robert E., & Beck, Edward C. (VA 
Hosp., Salt Lake City, О.) Visually evoked potentials: 
Amplitude changes with age. Science, 1966, 151(3713), 
1013-1014.—Visually evoked potentials of 215 Ss, aged 
] mo.-81 yr., were studied. Amplitudes of waves in the 
Ist 250 msec. of the response changed markedly with 
age. In responses recorded from the occiput, there was a 

rapid increase in amplitude reaching a maximum in the 
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5- to 6-yr-old group, with means of amplitudes at this 
age being about twice as large as means of some older 
age groups. With children 7 yr. and older there was a 
rapid decline in amplitude until ages 13-14, when an 
abrupt increase in amplitude appeared. Amplitude 
appeared to stabilize at about age 16. In older Ss, mean 
age 60 and beyond, significant changes were noted in 
the earlier components of the response.—Journal 
abstract. K 

5065. Floru, R., Cioatá, E., & Perju, A. Contribu- 
tions à l'étude des mécanismes neurophysiologiques de 
l'attention: II. L'effet des sollicitations intellectuelles sur 
la reproduction du rythme de la stimulation lumineuse 
intermittente. [Contributions to the study of neuro- 

hysiological mechanisms of attention: II. The effect of 
intellectual solicitations on the reproduction of rhythm 
of intermittent luminous stimulation.] Revue Roumaine 
des Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 
69-79.—The modifications of the cerebral biopotentials 
of rest and of rhythms imposed by intermittent 
luminous stimulation (SLI) during the concentration of 
attention on certain intellectual tasks were studied in 10 
adult Ss, whose electromyograms, EEGs, and EDGs 
(electrodermogram) were registered. It was found that 
interruption of intellectual tasks produces facilitation of 
luminous potentials elicited by the SLI and activation of 
the EDG. As the experiments are repeated, the period 
of facilitation shortens accordingly. An acoustical 
stimulus accompanying presentation and solution of 
intellectual tests elicits a conditioned reflex, different 
from a reflex caused by an acoustical stimulus without 
the intellectual test.—J. А. Lucker. 

5066. Landgren, Sven, & Wolsk, David. (U. 
Goteburg, Sweden) A new cortical area receiving input 
from group I muscle afferents. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(1), 
75-79.—In cats anesthetized with nembutal ог chlo- 
ralose, the cortical fold of the anterior suprasylvian 
sulcus was explored by systematically placed micro- 
electrode penetrations. Results emphasize the necessity 
of supplementary investigations of the cortical folds. 
— 8. B. Coslett. 

5067. Ohyama, M., Kokubun, O., & Kobayashi, 
H. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory 
deprivation: IV, Part 2. Electroencephalographic changes 
before, during and after 18 hours’ sensory deprivation. 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 24(1-2), 4-9.—Ana- 
lysis utilizing automatically. integrated frequency 
analyses and frequency histograms of brain waves 
inicated that EEG change after sensory deprivation with 
20 male Ss was slowed slightly in the alpha and theta 
bands.—P. Federman. 
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3068. Burkhardt, Dwight A. (Brown U.) Electro- 
Pune iege of y common goldfish, 

arassius auratus, Dissertation Abstracts, А , 
bores) cis, 1965, 26(6) 

5069. Ehinger, Berndt. (U. Lund, Sweden) Adren- 
егріс neurons in the retina. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(2), 
129-131.—Eyes from cynomolgus monkeys, rats, mice, 
guinea-pigs, cats, and rabbits were processed for the 
demonstration of adrenergic neurons according to 
Falck and Hillarp. The findings hint at a more complex 
architecture of the retinal adrenergic neurons than early 
observations have suggested.—S. B. Coslett. 

5070. Gulick, W. L., & Zwick, Harry. (U. Dela- 
ware) Auditory sensitivity of the turtle. Psychological 
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Record, 1966, 16(1), 47-53.—Auditory sensitivity 
functions were obtained by electrophysiological meth- 
ods for the turtle, Pseudemys scripta, and these were 
compared to behavioral threshold data obtained under 
comparable stimulation conditions. The turtle can hear 
tones between 20-1000 cps with maximum sensitivity in 
the range from 200-700 cps. Data support the electrical 
hypothesis of auditory nerve action.—Journal abstract. 

5071. Kahn, Rosalind J. (Yeshiva U.) Sensory 
threshold fluctuations as a function of menstrual cycle 
phase. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3478. 

5072. Kenshalo, Dan R., & Scott, Harley A., 
Jr. (Florida State U.) Temporal course of thermal 
adaptation. Science, 1966, 151(3714), 1095-1096.—Pre- 
vious methods for measuring the range and temporal 
course of adaptation to thermal stimuli are difficult to 
use. A technique requiring Ss to adjust the temperature 
of the stimulator to maintain a just-detectable sensation 
is described. Complete adaptation occurs to tempera- 
tures within the range between 28° and 37.5°С in about 
25 min.—Journal abstract. 

5073. Nebieridze, R. B. (Burdenko Inst. Neuro- 
surgery, Moscow, USSR) О rabote dvigatel'nykh 
yedinits glaznykh myshts v statsionarnom rezhime. [On 
the function of motor units of ocular muscles in 
stationary regimen.] Biofizika, 1966, 11(1), 143-146.—In 
the same ocular muscle, the frequency of motor 
neuronal discharges can be different. Its motor units 
operate with frequencies ranging from 20-80 cycles/sec, 
although an average frequency and definite dispersion 
are maintained. Motor units of the same muscle 
function asynchronously as if almost entirely indepen- 
dent.—J. D. London. 

5074. Ogawa, T., Bishop, P. O., & Levick, w. 
R. (U. Sydney, Australia) Temporal characteristics of 
responses to photic stimulation by single ganglion cells in 
the unopened eye of the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1966, 29(1), 1-30.—Mean rates of the maintained 
activity of single retinal ganglion cells in the barbitu- 
rate-anesthetized cat showed no correlation with retinal 
illumination except in | cell where mean rate was 
linearly related to log light intensity. Post-stimulus time 
histograms revealed oscillatory discharge following 
single light flashes. Intermittent flashing was studied 
and an attempt made to provide a neurophysiological 
basis of Talbot's law.—G. Westheimer. ў 

5075. Riccio, David C., Igarashi, Makoto, & Eskin, 
Arnold. Modification of vestibular sensitivity in the rat. 
USN AMI NASA Jt. Rep., 1965, No. 950, ii, 13 

.—Unilateral destruction of the labyrinth throu; һ 
intratympanic injections. of streptomycin sulfate de- 
creased the sensitivity of unrestrained rats to rotation, 
as measured by the maintenance of high levels of 
spontaneous locomotor activity during rotation. 
Repeated exposure to rotation produced a similar 
threshold shift in undamaged rats. Normal control 
animals showed a marked decrement in activity while 
rotated. Rats were extremely resistant to streptomycin 
sulfate injected systemically; neither morphological 
damage to hair cells nor changes in the response to 
vestibular stimulation was found following a total 
dosage of 10,000 mg of the drug. The findings demon- 
strated that the spontaneous activity levels provide a 
sensitive behavioral measure of the effects of vestibular 
stimulation on the rat —USN AMI NASA. 

5076, Shapiro, George E. (Yeshiva U.) Sensory 
function in amputation stumps. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3481. 
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5077. Sheridan, Charles L., & Shrout, Lawrence 
L. (U. Missouri) Differences in the effectiveness of 
optic uncrossed fiber systems in albino and hooded rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 177-178.— Pattern 
discrimination performances were evaluated in albino 
and hooded rats surgically limited to uncrossed optic 
fiber systems. These pathways proved far less effective 
in albino than in hooded rats, thus providing a partial 
explanation of the marked differences in interocular 
transfer exhibited by the 2 strains.—Journal abstract. 

5078. Tanaka, Y., & Katsuki, Y. (Tokyo Med. & 
Dental U. Yushima, Bunkyo-ku, Japan) Pharma- 
cological investigations of cochlear responses and of 
olivo-cochlear inhibitions. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1966, 29(1), 94-108. 

5079. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U.) Effect of 
spatial parameters on the vibrotactile threshold. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 570-575. 
—Some spatial parameters involved in the excitation of 
mechanoreceptors in glabrous skin were investigated. 
The extent of protrusion by the contactor into the skin, 
the gradient and curvature of displacement produced by 
the contactor and contactor configuration, and the 
threshold for vibration as a function of frequency and 
contactor area were studied. Thresholds for vibration 
decrease in direct proportion to the extent of protrusion 
by the contactor. An inverse relation exists between the 
vibrotactile threshold and the contactor area, having a 
slope of 3 db, per doubling of area. Thresholds are 
relatively unaffected by changes in the gradient and 
curvature of the displacement. Differences in slope 
between small and large contactors are interpreted as 
evidence that there may be more than | receptor system 
in glabrous skin responsive to mechanical deformation, 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5080. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U.) Vibrotactile 
sensitivity and the frequency response of the Pacinian 
corpuscle. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 135-136. 
—Threshold responses to vibratory stimuli are com- 
pared for psychophysical and electrophysiological 
experiments, There is a striking similarity between the 2 
sets of data. The hypothesis of a duplex mechanism for 
taction is supported and there is compelling evidence 
that Pacinian corpuscle is the Aubl transducer of 
vibratory stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


5081. Brush, F. Robert; Davenport, John W., & 
Polidora, V. J. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) TCAP: Nega- 
tive results in avoidance and water maze learning and 
retention. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 183-184. 
—The effects of TCAP, a compound reported to 
stimulate RNA synthesis, were studied in avoidance 
learning and water maze learning in rats. Contrary to a 
published. study on avoidance learning and some 
unpublished data on water maze learning, neither 
situation revealed facilitation of acquisition or retention 
by TCAP.—Journal abstract. 

5082. Chosy, J. J., & Graham, D. T. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) Catecholamines in vasovagal fainting. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(2), 189-194.—Epi- 
nephrine, Ботев ip and creatinine were deter- 
mined for urines collected from a group of students just 
before donating blood. The urines of 21 fainters were 
matched for age, weight and sex with 42 non-fainters. 
The urine from fainters contained, per gram of crea- 
tinine, more epinephrine, norepinephrine and the 2 
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combined than did the urine from non-fainters. (17 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

5083. Crossland, J., Woodruff, G. N., & Woodruff, 
Judith H. (U. Nottingham, England) The histamine 
content of brain during bulbocapnine-induced catalepsy. 
Life Sciences, 1966, 5(3), 193-197.—The histamine 
content, biologically assayed, of rat and rabbit brain 
does not increase during the cataleptic condition 
produced by the administration of bulbocapnine.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

5084. Das, Gopal D. (Boston U. Grad. Sch.) 
Autoradiographic investigation of utilization of leucine- 
Hš in the ventral and dorsal cochlear nuclei. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3496. 

5085. Kistler, Charles R., et al. (Ohio State U. Med. 
Sch.) Epinephrine and insulin effects: II. ACTH and 
cortisol. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3), 
287-290.—Blood ACTH and plasma cortisol responses 
to intravenous epinephrine and insulin injection were 
studied in psychotics and nonpsychotics. Detectable 
ACTH levels were not obtained in response to epineph- 
rine or insulin. Epinephrine did not produce significant 
changes in plasma cortisol levels. Cortisol levels rose 
significantly in response to insulin induced hypo- 
glycemia both in psychotics and nonpsychotics in 
comparison to the appropriate saline controls. A late 

rise in the cortisol levels on the epinephrine day and 
consistently higher cortisol levels on the insulin testing 
day for the psychotics in comparison to the non- 
psychotics suggests that the psychotics were more 
stressed by the situation.—Journal summary. 

5086. Luttges, Marvin, et al. (U. California, Irvine) 
An examination of “‘transfer of learning" by nucleic acid. 
Science, 1966, 151(3712), 834-837.—Nucleic acid ex- 
tracted from brains of trained animals and injected 
intraperitoneally into naive animals produced no 
“transfer of learning” effect on several tasks under 
many conditions. P*^-Labeled RNA was not found in 
the brain after intraperitoneal administration. Even 
intraventricular injections of nucleic acid produced no 
“transfer” effect.—Journal abstract. 

5087. Mandell, Arnold J., et al. (U. California) 
Urinary excretion of 3-menthoxy-4-hydroxymandelic acid 
during dreaming sleep in man. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(2), 

169-173.—In an attempt to discern whether cate- 
cholamines were being réleased as either part of the 
primary or compensatory group of autonomic events, 
3-methoxy-4-hydroxymandelic acid (УМА) was studied 
in serial urines throughout the night in 4 catheterized 
urology patients. Changes in VMA excretion following 
REM epochs add another biochemical correlate to the 
growing list of physiological variables associated with 
the REM state.—S. B. Coslett. 

5088. McKean, Charles M. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Calif.) The influence of high circulating levels of amino 

acids on metabolism, cerebral electrical activity, and 
behavior. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(3-4), 125-126.—S. A. Walters. 

5089. Pellegrino de Iraldi, Amanda, & Zieher, Luis 
M. (Inst. Anatomia, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Nor- 
adrenaline and dopamine content of normal, decentralized 
and denervated pineal gland of the rat. Life Sciences, 
1966, 5(2), 149-154.—Noradrenaline and dopamine 
were determined with fluorimetric methods in normal, 

decentralized, and denervated pineal glands of the rat. 
Results suggest the existence of a central regulation for 
the content of noradrenaline in the peripheral sym- 
pathetic neurons and prove that there is a rich 
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extraneuronal pool of dopamine in the pineal gland of 
the rat. (19 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

5090. van Sickle, G. Richard; McCluer, Robert H., 
Kistler, Charles R., & Besch, Norma F. (Ohio State U. 
Med. Cent.) Epinephrine and insulin effects: I. Glucose 
and plasma free fatty acid. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 14(3), 284-286.—Schizophrenic males, 
inpatient controls, and normal volunteers were stressed 
with insulin and epinephrine or saline on 2 different 
occasions. Blood glucose, and plasma free fatty acid 
(FFA) were measured at 0, 15, 30, 45, and 90 min. Both 
patients and controls were monitored for dietary intake 
for 7 days prior to testing. The schizophrenic Ss were 
found to differ from the controls in both their FFA and 
glucose response to insulin. Analysis of the data showed 
this difference to be due largely to changes occurring in 
the latter portion of the test situation. An attempt is 
made to explain the possible mechanisms of the 
different responsivity.—Journal summary. 

5091. Zieher, Luis M., & Pellegrino de Iraldi, 
Amanda. (Inst. Anatomia, Buenos Aires, Argentina) 
Central control of noradrenaline content in rat pineal and 
submaxillary glands. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(2), 155-161. 
—The noradrenaline and dopamine synthesis in pineal 
and submaxillary glands was studied in normal animals, 
animals subjected to section of preganglionic afferents 
to the superior cervical ganglia, and animals after 
bilateral gangliectomy. The possible synaptic control of 
the content of the adrenergic transmitter by the 
preganglionic neuron is discussed.—5S. B. Coslett. 


Drug Effects 


5092. Adamo, Evelyn F. (Fordham U.) Ап investi- 
gation of the effect of chlorpromazine on pain perception 
in a group of schizophrenic prisoners. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4084. 

5093. Borov, Yu. V. (Pharmacology & Chemo- 
therapy Inst. AMN USSR, Moscow) Vliyanie tran- 
kvilizatorov па emotsional’noe ‘‘strakha’’ i soputstvuyu- 
shchie izmeneniya na EEG и krys. [The influence of 
tranquilizers on the emotional state of fear and con- 
comitant changes in the EEG of rats.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(1), 129-134.—A 
study of the effect of perphenazine, benactizine and 
meprobamate on fear, elicited in rats by means of 
repeated application of a painful stimulant (Jacobsen 
method). Neither the Ist nor the 3rd drug modified the 
emotional reaction or the functional state of the 
activating brain process. Under certain conditions 
benactizine effected an “alleviation” of the emotional 
state and a depression in the mechanics activated by the 
brain.—French summary. 

5094. Carlson, Kristin. (McGill U., Canada) Lack 
of facilitation of learning by strychnine sulphate. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 173-174.—A study 
designed to test the hypothesis that strychnine sulphate 
facilitates learning showed that strychnine has no effect 
on the learning, performance, or reversal of a simple 
maze habit. Possible explanations of the discrepancy 
between these results and those of other Es emphasize 
the role of strain differences and task difficulty. 
—Journal abstract. 

5095. Cohen, Harry D., & Barondes, Samuel H. 
(McLean Hosp., Belmont, Mass.) Lack of effect of a 
highly purified yeast RNA preparation on maze learning. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(5), 375-378.— Mice 
injected with 280 mg/kg of highly purified yeast RNA 
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learned to avoid shock by choosing a white rather than 
a black door in a Y-maze at the same rate as 
saline-injected controls. The generality and interpreta- 
tion of reports on enhancement of acquisition following 
RNA injection is questioned.—Journal summary. 

5096. Douglas, Robert J., & Isaacson, Robert L. 
(Stanford U.) Spontaneous alternation and scopolamine. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 283-284.—Rats were 
tested for spontaneous alternation following injections 
of saline, scopolamine, and atropine, using doses of 0.4 
and 1.2 mg/kg. It was found that scopolamine, at the 
higher dose, resulted in a reduction of alternation to a 
rate very near chance. A possible relation between the 
effects of scopolamine injection and removal of the 
hippocampus was discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5097. Gettner, H. H., Rolo, A., & Abramson, H. 
A. (South Oaks Res. - Found., Amityville, N.Y.) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD-25): XXXVI. Com- 
parison of effect of methysergide (UML 491) on goldfish 
and Siamese fighting fish. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
61(1), 87-92.—Methysergide (UML-491) is marketed in 
the U.S. under the trade name of Sansert. It is widely 
used in man for the treatment of headache. Methy- 
sergide differs from LSD-25 by the presence of a methyl 
group on the indole nitrogen and by the substitution of 
butanol for the 2 ethyl groups on the amide linkage. 
The effect of methysergide on goldfish and Siamese 
fighting fish discloses that both react to methysergide in 
the same way they react to LSD-25. The increase in the 
quantity of methysergide needed to obtain the reaction 
of fish is approximately equal to that increase required 
to obtain psychic effects in a limited number of test Ss. 
Mystery snails react to methysergide in the way they 
react to LSD-25 except that higher doses of meth- 
ysergide are required. It is believed that methysergide 
and LSD-25 act on somewhat similar enzyme systems. 
—Author abstract. 

5098. Harris, Louis S., Pearl, Jack, & Aceto, Mario 
D. Similarities in effects of barbiturates and mild tran- 
quilizers on activity in mice. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(7), 267-268.—To determine the extent of similarity in 
the effects of barbiturates and mild tranquilizers on 
motor activity, mice were given pentobarbital, pheno- 
barbital, meprobamate, aad chlormezanone over a wide 
range of doses. All drugs increased spontaneous motor 
activity in photocell units at low doses and decreased 
activity at higher doses. The drugs resembled each other 
in producing the same pattern of motor impairment. 
Ataxia was noted at intermediate doses, and impair- 
ment of the righting reflex and ptosis were noted at 
higher doses. Mention was made of the possible 
seldtiondfp of motor impairment to changes in 
spontaneous activity and to changes in performance 
with different schedules of reinforcement.—Journal 
abstract. 

5099. Isbell, Harris, & Gorodetzky, C. W. (U. 
Kentucky Med. Cent.) Effect of alkaloids of ololiuqui in 
man. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(5), 331-339.—5 mg 
of either a crude extract of seeds of ololiuqui or a 
mixture of synthetic alkaloids caused drowsiness in 
former morphine addicts, but few other subjective 
effects. Perceptual distortion was reported only rarely, 
and hallucinations did not occur. In contrast, LSD-25 
caused nervousness, perceptual distortion, euphoria and 
hallucinations. The alkaloids of ololiuqui did not cause 
fever or marked mydriasis. Ololiuqui and the alkaloids 
of ololiuqui should be regarded principally as sedatives 
rather than as psychotomimetics.—Journal summary. 
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5100. Janke, W. Über einige methodische Probleme 
bei pharmakopsychologischen Untersuchungen mit Tran- 
quilanten, Neuroleptika, und Sedativa. [Methodological 
problems in psychopharmacological experiments with 
tranquilizers, neuroleptics, and sedatives.] Archiv für die 
gesamte Psychologie, 1965, 117(3-4) 306-318.—Psycho- 
logical effects of some tranquilizers, neuroleptics, and 
sedatives are qualitatively and quantitatively modified 
by personality factors, interaction among personality 
traits, mood reactions, and Ss' attitudes induced by the 
experimental set. Results are graphically presented of 
the relative effects of chlordiazepoxyde, ethchlorvynole, 
meprobamate, methylperidole, and promazine in self- 
appraisal as a function of time after ingestion. (17 
ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

5101. Janke, Wilhelm. (Inst. Psychol., U. Marburg, 
Germany) Über psychische Wirkungen verschiedener 
Tranquilizer bei gesunden, emotional labilen Personen. 
[Psychological effects of several tranquilizers in healthy, 
emotionally unstable people.] Psychopharmacologia, 
1966, 8(5), 340-374.— The effects of homofenazine (3 
mg), chlordiazepoxyde (10 mg), meprobamate (400 mg), 
fluphenazine (1 mg) on performance in a battery of 
psychological tests (achievement tests and question- 
naires) were examined in a group of 12 healthy male 
students with high scores in neuroticism (Eysenck). 
Psychic effects of the various drugs differed, depending 
on the kind of drug and test. Meprobamate showed no 
impairment in any achievement test. Some test results 
even showed enhancement, whereas chlordiazepoxyde 
showed impairment in 3 tests, fluphenazine and homo- 
fenazine in | test. Ss reported no sign of fatigue under 
the influence of the drugs. Chlordiazepoxyde, meproba- 
mate and homofenazine reduced feelings of stress and 
anxiety, and increased activation.—Journal summary. 

5102. Kamano, Dennis K., Martin, Louis K., Ogle, 
Michael E., & Powell, Barbara J. Effects of amobar- 
bital on the conditioned emotional response and condi- 
tioned avoidance response. Psychological Record, 1966, 
16(1), 13-16.—Examines the effects of amobarbital on 
the conditioned emotional response (CER), the con- 
ditioned avoidance response (CAR), and intertrial 
hurdle-crossing (IH-C). It was found that amobarbital 
had no significant effect on CER formation, but 
facilitated CAR acquisition and IH-C. The results 
suggested that amobarbital primarily effects avoidance 
behavior and IH-C, and has little or no effect on the 
CER.—Journal abstract. 

5103. Kamano, Dennis K., Martin, Louis K., & 
Powell, Barbara J. (Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) 
Avoidance response acquisition and amobarbital dosage 
levels. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(5), 319-323.—To 
examine the effects of different doses of amobarbital on 
avoidance learning, 6 groups receiving 0, 5, 10, 20, 30, 
and 40 mg/kg amobarbital were trained on a hurdle- 
crossing avoidance task. Learning increased, was 
optimum at 20-30 mg/kg and dropped sharply at 40 
mg/kg. Similar results were obtained for intertrial 
hurdle-crossing, indicating a direct relationship between 
avoidance response and intertrial hurdle-crossing. 
—Journal summary. 

5104. Lader, M. H. (University Coll., London, 
England) The effects of cyclobarbitone on spontaneous 
autonomic activity. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1965, 9(2), 201-207.—“2 doses of cyclobarbitone anda 
placebo were given to 48 normal Ss who each attended 
twice, using a balanced incomplete block experimental 
design. An hr. after ingestion, recording was started o 
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(1) the finger pulse volume measured plethysmogra; h- 
ically, (2) pulse beat-to-beat interval, and (3) skin 
resistance. After 12 min. at rest, 20 auditory stimuli 
each of 100 db intensity and 1 sec. duration were 
automatically applied at intervals from 45-80 sec. The 
number of spontaneous fluctuations were counted." As 
the drug decreased the level of arousal, the cardio- 
vascular fluctuations increased and the skin conduct- 
ance fluctuations decreased. The latter is seen as a better 
index of arousal.—W. G. Shipman. 

5105. Margolis, Harold J. (Mental Hygiene Con- 
sultation Service, Ft. Lewis, Wash.) Associative inter- 
ference: Effects of meprobamate on normal adult's 
performance on a Müller-Schümann type learning task. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(5), 379-388.—2 lists of 
paired-associate letters were developed and admin- 
istered in 2 experiments to a “normal” population of 
adults. In Exp. I, learning of the 151 list significantly 
interfered with learning of the 2nd, as expected. In Exp. 
П, 400 mg of meprobamate was administered in a 
doubleblind manner, to % of a 2nd population. Those 
Ss receiving the meprobamate evidenced a significant 
lessening of the interfering effects of the learning of the 
Ist list upon the learning of the 2nd, supporting the 
hypothesis that meprobamate acts to reduce the 
strength of the earlier learned associations that interfere 
with subsequent learning tasks. The implication is that a 
minimal dose of meprobamate will act to inhibit 
associative interference in the learning process of 
normal adults.—Journal summary. 

5106. McPeake, J. D., & DiMascio, A. (Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Cent., Boston) Drug-person- 
ality interaction in the learning of a nonsense syllable 
task. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(2), 105- 
111.—Effects of 3 peyehotropic drugs (chlorpromazine, 
trifluoperazine, and secobarbital) and a placebo on the 
learning of nonsense syllable tasks were examined in2 
groups of 8 male college students selected on the basis 
of personality characteristics. Type A were extroverted, 
physically-oriented with low levels of anxiety; Type B 
were introverted, intellectually-oriented with high 
anxiety levels. The pooled data for all Ss showed few 
drug effects. When examined separately for each of the 
2 types, the data revealed an overall improvement in the 
learning task for Type B Ss and an overall impairment 
for Type A Ss. The divergent action of the drugs was 
discussed in terms of a model that involves the 
dynamics of personality organization.—R. V. Hamilton. 

5107. Moore, Kenneth E. (Dartmouth Med. Sch.) 
Effects of a-methyltyrosine on brain catecholamines and 
conditioned behavior in guinea pigs. Life Sciences, 1966, 
S(1), 55-65.—A single intraperitoneal injection of 80 
mg/kg of either a-methyl-p-tyrosine or a-methyl-m- 
tyrosine depleted the brain of norepinephrine and 

lopamine to about the same level; only a-methyl- 
p-tyrosine depressed conditioned avoidance behavior. 
Multiple injections of a-methyl-p-tyrosine caused a 
greater behavioral deficit closely correlated with the 
depletion of catecholamines than with the concentration 
of a-methyl-p-tyrosine in the brain.—S. B. Coslett. 

5108. Poschel, B. P., & Ninteman, F. W. (Park- 
Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich.) Hypothalamic self-stimula- 
tion: Its suppression by blockade of norepinephrine 
biosynthesis and reinstatement by methamphetamine. Life 

Sciences, 1966, 5(1), 11-16.—Rats were trained to press 
a lever for rewarding electrical stimulation of the lateral 
posterior hypothalamus and then were treated with 
alpha-methyl-tyrosine. The drug gradually suppressed 
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self-stimulation behavior. This effect appeared to be 
associated with a decrease in brain norepinephrine 
levels resulting from the blockade of catecholamine 
biosynthesis. Suppression of self-stimulation was 
antagonized by a small dose of methamphetamine, 
which may mean that it can mimic the central action of 
catecholamines.—S. B. Coslett. 

5109. Revzin, Alvin M., & Armstrong, Alvin. 
(Pharmacology-Biochemistry Lab., Civil Aeromed. Inst. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) The effects of LSD-25 on the 
amplitudes of evoked potentials in the hippocampus of the 
cat. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(3), 259-266.—Experiments 
with varying doses of LSD-25 indicates that LSD is a 
purely inhibitory compound іп the hippocampus.—$. 
B. Coslett. 

5110. Reynolds, Herbert H., Brunson, Henry W., & 
Back, Kenneth C. (Aeromedical Res. Lab., Holloman 
AFB, N.M.) The effect of injected трение 
on primate performance. USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 
1965, No. 65-82, iv, 19 p.—9 macaque monkeys were 
injected on 2 occasions with either 2.5 or 5.0 mg/kg of 
monomethylhydrazine (MMH). Operant task perform- 
ance was measured and clinical symptoms were noted. 
No difference in performance resulted from the 2 
dosage levels, but there was a greater incidence of 
clinical symptoms in those Ss exposed to 5.0 mg/kg. In 
over % the cases a performance decrement preceded 
clinical symptoms, Eat in no instance did clinical 
symptoms precede a performance decrement. When 
initial injections are made, performance decrements 
may occur between | and 2 hr. and clinical symptoms 
between 2 and 2.5 hr. in about ¥4 the Ss. A 2nd exposure 
may produce performance decrements between | and 2 
hr. and clinical symptoms between 2 and 3 hr. in the 
majority of Ss. If a $ is influenced by ММН, clinical 
symptoms will likely disappear between 3 and 9 hr. 
following injection, and performance should return to 
baseline level between 3 and 30 hr.—USAF AMRL. 

5111. Reynolds, Robert W., & Meeker, Michael 
R. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Thiosemicarbazide 
injection followed by electric shock increases resistance to 
stress in rats. Science, 1966, 151(3714), 1101-1102. 
—Adult rats that had been raised with a minimum of 
Stimulation were injected with thiosemicarbazide, a 
drug that lowers y-aminobutyric acid concentrations. 15 > 
min. later the animals were given 30 mild electric shocks 
over a ⁄-hr period. 2 wk. later they were tested for their 
resistance to gastric ulceration induced by immobiliza- 
tion. The experimental animals showed a much greater 
Tesistance to stress than did the appropriate control 
groups. A replication confirmed the results of the Ist 
study.—Journal abstract. 

5112. Smythies, J. R., & Sykes, E. A. (U. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland) Structure-activity relationship studies 
on mescaline: The effect of dimethoxyphenylethylamine 
and N:N-dimethyl mescaline on the conditioned avoidance 
response in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(5), 
324-330.— Structure-activity relationship studies on 2 
mescaline analogues were conducted, using rats trained 
on a CAR buzzer-shock schedule. 3:4-dimethoxy- 
phenylethylamine depressed the CAR with an apparent 
bimodal distribution of peak activities, in contrast to 
the biphasic inhibitory and excitatory effect of mes- 
caline. The effect of this dimethoxy compound is similar 
to that previously reported for a protein fraction from 
schizophrenic plasma; this is of particular interest as 6 
groups have recently reported the isolation of this 
compound from schizophrenic urine. The effect. of 
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N:N-dimethylation of mescaline is to abolish its 
inhibitory action on the CAR and to augment its 
excitant action.—Journal summary. 

5113. Toru, M., Hingten, J. N., & Aprison, M. 
H. (U. Indiana Med. Cent, Indianapolis) Acetyl- 
choline concentrations in brain areas of rats during three 
states of avoidance behavior: Normal, depression, and 
excitation. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(2), 181-189.—Lowered 
acetylcholine concentrations were found in 3 brain areas 
of rats exhibiting an increased response rate during 
avoidance behavior induced by pretreatment of 
iproniazid (50 mg/kg) followed by 2 mg/kg tetra- 
benazine 16 hr. later. In rats injected with 2 mg/kg of 
tetrabenazine and exhibiting marked depressed re- 
sponding rates only, the acetylcholine concentration in 
AT ыша plus mesencephalon increased.—S. B. 

oslett. 


Hormone Effects 


5114. Nadler, Ronald D. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Masculinization of the female rat by intra- 
cranial implantation of androgen in infancy. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4093-4094. 

5115. Sachar, E. J., et al. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Res, Washington, D.C.) Corticosteroid excretion in 
normal young adults living under “basal” conditions. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(5), 435-445.—In 
order to establish basal levels for 17-hydroxycor- 
ticosteroid (17-OHCS), 17 healthy males and 45 healthy 
females, ages 18-25, lived and worked оп hospital 
wards for several wk. On coed wards, girls excreted 
durar 30% more 17-OHCS per day than on 
all-girl wards. (33 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


5116. Chyatte, Conrad. (DePaul U.) Brain blood- 
shift theory: A preliminary test through correlations of 
age with alpha EEG and CFF. Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 61(1), 27-32.—Brain blood-shift theory predicts 
that EEG-alpha index and CFF tend to diminish as 

ople grow older, and atherosclerosis progressively 
imits brain blood supply. The results verify the 
theoretical predictions. With the collaboration of the 
neurosurgeons, brain blood shift need not long remain 
theory. With the patient awake on the operating table, 
localized blushing and blanching of the cortex may 
easily be observed (for example, with a Pulfrich 
photometer) as the patient is alternately stimulated with 
visual, auditory, and tactual sources. Such locus-specific 
vasometer changes should also be observable as the 
patient is asked to visualize familiar sights or to imagine 
that he is hearing given musical compositions.—Author 
abstract. 

5117. Schmidt, E. V., & Garasaferian, R. O. (Inst. 
Neurology, Moscow, USSR) Die krankhafte Schlan- 
gelung der Carotisarterien und ihre chirurgische Behand- 
lung. [Morbid coilings of the carotid arteries and their 
surgical treatment.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1965, 17(12), 441-447.—Angiographs 
of 227 vascularly diseased patients revealed abnormal 
windings and folds in the cervical carotid arteries of 32 
patients. This morbid coiling was the principal cause of 
disturbances to cerebral blood supply. Excellent results 
were obtained by surgical ablation of the coiled 
segment.—K. J. Hartman. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


5118. Atrens, Dale M. (Hollins Coll.) The effect of 
cutaneous vibration on weight loss. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(7), 281-282.— The local administration of 1 hr. 
of cutaneous vibration through the locomotion surface 
contact extremities of 10 white rats produced a marked 
loss (over 2%) in gross body weight. The weight losses, 
which were significantly greater (р < .01) than for 2 
control groups, could not be accounted for by an 
increase in activity. After examining several alternate 
views, a facilitating effect on the catabolism of fatty 
tissue is postulated to explain the effect.—Journal 
abstract. 

5119. Kogan, A. B. O fiziologicheskom mekhanizme 
irradiatsii nervnykh protsessov v kore bol'shikh polu- 
sharii. [Physiological mechanism of irradiation of 
nervous processes in the cerebral cortex.] Zhurnal 
Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel’nosti, 1965, 15(6), 963-970. 
—Irradiation of the excitatory and of the inhibitory 
processes are phenomena of different kinds, relating in 
different ways to their electrical manifestations. Irradi- 
ation of excitation is an actual movement of nervous 
impulses, whereas inhibition is not an independent 
movement but a state developed as a result of inflowing 
excitations.—A. Cuk. 

5120. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. (U. 
Texas) Perseveration learning set formation to non- 
rewarded cues by normal and previously irradiated rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 
309-311.—5 control and 4 whole-body irradiated male 
monkeys served as Ss. The irradiated Ss had been given 
chronic exposure to fast neutron radiation more than 5 
yr. earlier. Each S was tested 24 {ШАУ for 16 days 
on 2-trial response perseveration learning set to 
nonrewarded cues. Analysis of the results showed 
significant improvement with quotes and significant 
superiority of the irradiated $s over the control Ss. 


—Author abstract. 
5121. Ravizza, Richard J., & Herschberger, Austin 


C. (Trinity Coll.) The effect of prolonged motor restric- 
tion upon later behavior of the rat. Psychological Record, 
1966, 16(1), 73-80.—To investigate the effects of 1 
parameter of prolonged motor restriction, experimental 
Ss were raised in an environment which prevented 
climbing activity, while control Ss were reared in an 
environment which allowed climbing. When tested as 
adults, control Ss (free environment) exhibited more 
activity in table top exploration, showed superior 
performance in the Hebb-Williams intelligence test, 
were more active in activity wheels after a 15 min. 
period, and exhibited less emotional behavior in a novel 
situation than did experimental (confined) animals. 
Although there were no significant interaction effects, 
significant sex differences, with females performing 
better than males, did appear.—Journal abstract. 

5122. von Gierke, Henning E. (Wright-Patterson 
AFB, O.) On noise and vibration exposure criteria. 
Archives of Environmental Health, 1965, 11(Sept.), 327- 
339.—There are no available criteria to judge the 
severity of impulse noises. Laboratory and clinical 
studies of reversible and possibly irreversible non- 
auditory effects of noise, particularly autonomic 
vascular reactions, deserve further aitention with 
respect to their possible significance. Criteria for evalu- 
ating the interference of noise with job performance and 
for judging annoyance аге not unil ormly accepted. 
Criteria for ultrasound exposures would be desirable 
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but data are limited. In view of the strong general desire 
to agree on a uniform procedure for rating vibration, 
exposure criteria for general use are being developed; 
however, there is no choice but to base them on a 
compromise between the various subjective rating 
Schemes proposed. Inclusion of the time dependence of 
the acceptability of vibration levels in line with some of 
the data discussed appears very desirable. Quantitative 
criteria for hand tool vibrations cannot yet -be stated. 
—Journal abstract. 


Stress 


5123, Brown, Thomas E., et al. (Children's Hosp. 
Res. Found., Cincinnati, O.) Craniocerebral trauma 
induced by laser radiation. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(1), 
81-87.—A preliminary report which reveals that 
focused impacts on the exposed skull of rats causes a 
uniform production of acute subdural and sub- 
arachnoid hematomas, and associated cerebral injury by 
laser radiation from watercooled ruby laser.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

5124, McKay, D. Barry. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Effects of prolonged shock on habituation of exploratory 
activity. Bulletin of the Maritime Psychological Associ- 
ation, 1965, 14(2), 1-11.—Habituation to novel stimuli 
as measured by trends of exploratory activity after 
administration of varying periods of stress was 
Observed. | group of 44 rats was exposed to un- 
avoidable shock for 2 hr., and 2, 10, and 30 days; a 2nd 
group faced similar conditions with the exception of 
Shock. Both groups were then placed in an open field 
and trends of activity were observed over a single 
session. Significant differences were noted both in 
means of overall activity scores and trends of activity, 
with extent of differences in trends dependent upon 
length of shock. The trends of activity in conjunction 
with defecation and urination measures indicated that 
prolonged shock served to accelerate rather than retard 
habituation to novel stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 


5125. Dykman, Roscoe A., Murphree, Oddist D., & 
Ackerman, Peggy T. (U. Arkansas Med. Cent.) Litter 
patterns in the offspring of nervous and stable dogs: II. 
Autonomic and motor conditioning. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1965, 141(4), 19-431 —Information 
on the motor, respiratory, and heart rate components of 
the nonavoidance CR and operant conditioning results 
for 4 families of thoroughbred pointer dogs, laboratory 
born and reared, were presented in this 2nd report ona 
long-range genetic study. Its aim is to produce emotion- 
ally stable and unstable lines within the pointer breed 
and to investigate by such lines the genetic determinants 
of conditioning and other behaviors. Reliable litter 
differences were found for a variety of conditioning 
measures. Longitudinal data, apart from litter differ- 
ences, support the conception that the CR is dependent 
upon innate patterns of reactivity. The intrinsic stereo- 
typy of the animal is not overshadowed by conditioning 

procedures. Results are discussed in terms of their 
applications for conditioning theory.—Journal abstract. 
5126. McClearn, Gerald E., & Meredith, William. 
(U. Colorado) Behavioral genetics. Annual Review of 
Psychology, 1966, 17, 515-550. 
5127. Murphree, Oddist D., & Dykman, Roscoe 
A. (North Little Rock VA Hosp., Ark.) Litter patterns 
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in the offspring of nervous and stable dogs: I. Behavioral 
tests. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(3), 321-332.—Experimental dogs were born and 
reared in the investigators’ laboratory. Results from 
behavioral tests of the Ist (F-1) generation—4 litters— 
showed surprising within-litter similarities and between- 
litter differences on such measures as brief exploratory 
activity; reactions to noise; reactions to humans 
assuming neutral, friendly, and hostile roles; field trial 
behavior; and behavioral ratings by technicians working 
with the dogs. Litter differences were manifested in 
blood pressure levels and electrophoretic curves of 
blood serums. Limited data from the F-2 generation 
—the offspring of F-1 brother-sister matings—were also 
in the predicted direction, Further, some F-2 puppies 
were mother-reared and some taken from their mother 
at birth and human-reared; neither group of siblings 
differed on early behavioral tests. These results suggest 
a major influence of genetic factors on behavior. 
—Journal summary. 

5128. Sines, J. O. (U. Missouri Sch. Med., Colum- 
bia) Elevated activation level as a primary characteristic 
of the restraint stress-ulcer-susceptible rat. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 64-69.—Rats bred for 
stress-ulcer susceptibility (SUS) are more active, more 
Tesponsive to extraneous stimulation, and more rapidly 
learn an active avoidance response. An elevated activa- 
tion level was postulated to explain this. Hypotheses 
were derived and tested with 8 male SUS rats and 10 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. After 8 days of 21-hr food 
deprivation, SUS rats did not bar-press for food as fast 
as did controls. An injection of chlorpromazine slowed 
the bar pressing rate of the controls but not of the SUS 
group. An injection of epinephrine lowered the bar 
Pressing rate of both groups. Saline had no effect. 
Hypotheses were considered to be confirmed.—W. G. 
Shipman. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


5129. Kunce, Joseph T., & Worley, Bert. (U. 
Washington) Projective drawings of brain-injured sub- 
jects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 163-168. 
—The House-Tree-Person drawings of 90 Ss were 
evaluated with respect to diagnosed brain injury. 7 
objective items such as window drawn on house edge 
and relative size of door were selected and weighted to 
give a scale of 22 points. This scale then yielded a mean 
score of 6.0 for 30 brain-injured Ss, 2.8 for Ss with 
various forms of physical disability, and 1.6 for 30 
university students. The differences among these means 
were significant beyond the .001 level. A mean score of 
4.8, obtained for a cross-validation group of an 
additional 10 brain-injured Ss, was significantly higher 
than the means for the control groups but not signifi- 
cantly different from the mean for the Ist brain-injured 
i The relationship of diagnosed brain injury to 

ircular Pencil Maze scores and WAIS subtest scores 
on Digit Span, Vocabulary, and Block Design, as well 
as MMPI T scores on the Schizophrenic scale were also 
investigated. 3 illustrative cases showed that uality of 
drawing and "intelligence" were not major factors in 
the H-T-P scores for brain-injury.—Journal summary. 

5130. Shagass, C., Schwartz, M., & Krishnamoorti, 
S. R. (State U. Iowa) Some psychologic correlates of 
Cerebral responses evoked by light flash. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(2), 223-231 —“Aver- 
aged evoked responses to 3 flash intensities were 
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recorded transcranially in 19 nonpatients and 74 psychi- 
atric patients. Tests given were: Archimedes Spiral, 
MPI, amobarbital sedation threshold, Rod-and-Frame, 
Bender Gestalt, Evoked response amplitudes were 
greater and latencies shorter with increasing brightness 
of the flash. They were greater in patients than 
nonpatients; in females than in males. The Bender 
Gestalt and Maudsley scales supported the relation 
between presence of psychopathology and greater 
evoked potentials.— У. С. Shipman. 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


5131. Crowley, David E. (Princeton U.) The develop- 
ment of audition in the albino rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4085-4086. 

5132. Fischer, Gloria J., & Kitchener, Saul L. (U. 
South Florida) Comparative learning in young gorillas 
and orang-utans. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
107(2), 337-348.— Young gorillas and orang-utans were 
tested on: (1) the solution of patterned string problems, 
(2) spatial delayed response, and (3) non-spatial delayed 
response. Young gotillas and even infant orangs were 
found to be very efficient on patterned string problems, 
showing mastery and considerable within-problem 
learning. In comparison to efficiency on up to 1 min. 
spatial delay, performance was poor and more variable 
on quite short nonspatial delays. Orangs were superior 
to younger gorillas only on long spatial delays, 
probably an age effect. These and other available data 
suggest that Ponginae do not differ in learning ability. 
—Author abstract. 

5133. Grossmann, Klaus E. (U. Arkansas) Behav- 
ioral differences between rabbits and cats. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4088. 

5134. Sharp, Joseph C., & Murphy, Gerald P. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) А behavioral 
bioassay method using material from a uremic patient. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 127-133.—An 
experimental method for testing the behavioral per- 
formance in primates has been devised and data 

. resemble those states seen early in the clinical uremic 
syndrome. Previous work demonstrating alterations in 
behavioral performance in both reversible and ir- 
reversible uremic states is discussed. The behavioral 
deficits following experimental uremic states were not 
found to be invariants of urea nitrogen levels. Other 
causative compounds or agents are suspected. The 
findings from 2 monkeys following the injection of 
purified material from a uremic human resembled the 
alterations observed during continuous urine reinfusion. 
2, and possibly 4, of 10 samples from a uremic human 
alfected the behavioral performance of 2 monkeys. The 
method merits further study.—Journal summary. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


5135. Menzel, Emil W., Jr. (Delta Primate Res. 
Cent, Covington, La.) Responsiveness to objects in 
free-ranging Japanese monkeys. Behaviour, 1966, 26(1- 
2), 130-150.—‘*Responsiveness to inanimate objects was 
studied in feral M. fuscata by: (1) observing reactions to 
naturally occurring objects, (2) placing novel toys along 
paths and on rocks, and (3) presenting novel dolls in 
conjunction with food....Spontaneous manipulation 
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seemed less frequent and less persistent than in labora- 
tory primates. Children accounted for a vast majority of 
such activity... . The larger a doll, or the closer it was to 
a food kettle, the fewer and the farther the approaching 
monkeys."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


5136. Baxter, Bruce L. (U. Chicago) Effect of visual 
deprivation during postnatal maturation on the electro- 
encephalogram of the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 
14Q), 224-237.—EEGs were obtained from cats raised 
in continuous darkness until approximately 1 yr. of age, 
and compared to those of controls reared in the lighted 
laboratory. Rearing in darkness produced no detectable 
electrocortical abnormalities in the “spontaneous” 
record; however, investigation of the response from the 
visual cortex of dark-reared cats to intermittent photic 
stimulation showed that the flicker-induced potentials 
were reduced at all frequencies of stimulation utilized 
(1-50 flash /sec). All light-reared and no dark-reared cats 
demonstrated visually-mediated responses as judged by 
performance on 5 simple behavioral tests. For 2 
dark-reared cats placed in E's home, scores on all 5 tests 
changed from negative to positive within 10 day; such 
change required over 30 days for 2 other dark-reared 
cats placed in a cage in the lighted laboratory. 
Behavioral deficits produced by exclusion of adequate 
stimulus from the retina during postnatal development 
do not necessarily produce electrophysiological ab- 
normalities in the visual cortex. These deficits may be 
rapidly altered when proper conditions are utilized. 
—Journal abstract. 

5137. Davenport, Richard K., Menzel, Emil W., & 
Rogers, Charles M. (Emory U.) Effects of severe 
isolation on ‘‘normal’’ juvenile chimpanzees: Health, 
weight gain, and stereotyped behaviors. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 134-138.—3 wild-born, 
and for several mo. mother-reared, infants were placed 
in the condition of extreme restriction when approxi- 
mately 18 mo. of age. During 6 mo. of isolation, all 3 
remained in good health, consistently gained weight, 
and did not develop stereotyped patterns. These results 
are compared to findings reported in similar but less 
drastic experiments with human infants.—Journal 
summary. 

5138. Eichengreen, Jeffrey M., Coren, Stanley, & 
Nachmias, Jacob. (U. Pennsylvania) Visual-cliff pref- 
erence by infant rats: Effects of rearing and test 
conditions. Science, 1966, 151(3712), 830-831.—In 
monocular tests, normally reared infant rats, aged 
21-22 days, fail to show a side preference on the 
visual-cliff apparatus. Rats of the same age, but reared 
in an enriched" environment, prefer the shallow side 
of the apparatus. In binocular tests, even normally 
reared animals prefer-the shallow side, although exper- 
imentally reared animals show a stronger preference. 
The results appear to reopen the question of what cues 
are employed on the visual cliff.—Journal abstract. 

5139. Fuller, John L. Transitory effects of experien- 
tial deprivation upon reversal learning in dogs. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 273-274.—Impairment of 
place learning of beagles reared under restriction during 
early life was greatly reduced in successive reversal 
series. Most isolation-reared dogs were eventually able 
to reverse responses after 1 or 2 errors. Problem solving 
ability was not permanently impaired by restricted 
rearing.—Journal abstract. 
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5140. Harlow, Н. F., Harlow, M. K., Dodsworth, R. 
O., & Arling, С. L. Maternal behavior of rhesus 
monkeys deprived of mothering and peer associations in 
infancy. Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1966, 110(1), 58-66.—Female monkeys, socially 
isolated from birth with a cloth surrogate mother or 
only the wire cage for contact, tend to resist impregna- 
tion by a male, and, when successfully impregnated 
voluntarily or under restraint or artificially, often reject 
their infants, refusing the contact that the infant persists 
in seeking, and sometimes injuring or killing it. These 
relations do not hold rigorously, for these motherless 
mothers may be abusive, indifferent, or adequate to- 
ward their offspring. Abuse is more common for the 
Ist-born infant than for later progeny.—E. G. Boring. 

5141. Hitt, John C., & Gerall, Helene D. (Tulane 
U.) Simple and complex learning in rats reared socially 
or in isolation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 
179-180.—Male rats made hyperactive and sexually 
inept by rearing in isolation showed higher rates of 
response in a single response task and lower proficiency 
in à competing response situation than did normal, 
socially-reared litter-mates. These results and a marked 
reduction in errors on the competing response task by 
Ss of both rearing conditions which were more experi- 
enced in the conditioning situation confirm Spence's 
drive-anxiety theory.—Journal abstract. 

5142. King, Donald L. (Stanford U.) A review and 
interpretation of some aspects of the infant-mother 
relationship in mammals and birds. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1966, S 143-155.—Although important research 
in the area of the infant-mother relationship has been 
increasing, research appears to be guided by an 
empirical orientation—a comprehensive theory is 
lacking. The literature is reviewed and theoretically 
рш, 2 hypotheses аге proposed; in all mammals 
and birds: (1) novel stimuli elicit fear responses in both 
young and adult organisms, and (2) certain stimuli elicit 

a pleasant E in the offspring and lead to perma- 
nent reduction of fear of novel stimuli, and that these 
stimuli are always found in the person of the natural 
mother. The nature of a basic survival problem that 
all mammals and birds face is indicated, and it is dem- 
onstrated how the 2 hypothesized phenomena constitute 
à very eflicient solution of the problem. (42 геѓ.)— 
Journal abstract. } 

5143. Miki, Sachiko. (Tokyo U., Japan) Shirone- 
zumi по chozo kodo ni or hosu shoki keiken no kōka. 
[Effect of infantile food eprivation on adult hoarding 
in rats.] Annual of Animal Psychology, 1965, 15(1), 
1-10.—Neither the group of 10 rats who received 
restricted feeding from 20-35 days of age nor the 
unrestricted feeding group hoarded when tested as 
satiated adults, However, when fed for 30 min. every 24 
hr. for 5 days, the food restricted group hoarded 
significantly larger amounts of pellets. (English 
abstract.)—S. Ohwaki. 

5144. Nyman, Arie J. (Washington State U.) 
Problem solving in rats as a function of experience at 
different ages. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4094. 


INSTINCTS 


5145. Ferguson, Denzel E., & Landreth, Hobart 
F. (Mississippi State U.) Celestial orientation of 
Fowler's toad, Bufo fowleri. Behaviour, 1966, 26(1-2), 
105-123.—“*Young Fowler’s toads from on and near 
the shores of a lake were tested in a circular pen 60 ft. in 
diameter. Under a variety of conditions...the toads 
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oriented under the sun to a compass direction (Y-axis) 
corresponding to a line bisecting the home shoreline at 
right angles. This orientation persisted after 72 hr. in 
darkness, indicating the existence of an internal clock 
mechanism. Reorientation to a new shore was evident 
in 24 hr....the type of orientation exhibited under the 
sun was evident at night under the moon."—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

5146. Green, Marsha; Green, Ronald, & Carr, W. 
J. (Temple U.) The hawk-goose phenomenon: A rep- 
lication and an extension. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(5), 185-186.—Mallard ducks, having no prior ex- 
perience with objects passing overhead, were more ac- 
tive in the presence of the silhouette of a hawk than 
that of a goose. However, Ss were equally responsive to 
a triangle moving either base-forward or apex-forward. 
The results confirm earlier reports of the hawk-goose 
phenomenon, and cast doubt upon its Enden in 
terms of differences in the rate of change of visual stim- 
ulation produced by the 2 silhouettes.—Journal abstract. 

5147. Von Zannier-Tanner, Elke. (Zoologischen 
Garten, Frankfurt/Main, Germany) Vergleichende 
Verhaltensuntersuchung über das Hinlegen und Aufstehen 
bei Huftieren. [A comparative ethological study of the 
"lying-down" and "getting-up" behavior patterns of 
hoofed mammals.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 
22(6), 696-723.—A comparative description of the 
"lying-down" and “getting-up” behavior patterns of 73 
species and D of the Ungulata (excluding 

ragulidae).— T. Verhave. 

5148. Von Zannier, Frank. (Zoologischen Garten, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany) Verhaltensuntersuchungen 
an der Zwergmanguste helogale undulata rufula im 
Zoologischen Garten Frankfurt am Main. [An etho- 
logical study of the behavior of the Dwarf mongoose 
(Helogale undulata rufula) in the Zoological Garden, 
Frankfurt/Main.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 
22(6), 672-695.—An investigation of locomotion, 
comfort behavior, vocalizations, acquisition of food, 
fighting behavior, reproduction, parental care and play 
in hologale undulata rufula revealed instinctive be- 
havior patterns typical of the Herpestinae. Similarities 
in behavior occur predominantly between the Her- 
pestinae and the Mustelidae.— T. Verhave. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


5149. Armus, Harvard L., & Sniadowski-Dolinsky, 
Donna. (U. Toledo) Startle decrement and secondary 
reinforcement stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(5), 175-176.— Tests the hypothesis that the decrement 
in startle response to a percussive auditory stimulus, 
measured in the presence of an extraneous stimulus, is 
greater if the extraneous stimulus had been previously 


present on % the trials, Startle decrement in the presence 
of the extraneous stimulus was significantly greater for 
Group E than for Group C on Test Day 1 (p € .02) and 
over Test Days 1-3 (p< 025), confirming the hy- 
pothesis.—Journal abstract. 

5150. Baenninger, Ronald. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Waning of aggressive motivation in Betta splendens. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 241-242 —Siamese 
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fighting fish showed a waning tendency to view both 
their own reflections and a similar fish during trials 
lasting 32 hr. Although both stimuli elicited aggressive 
displays, all Ss spent more time viewing their reflections 
than viewing the live stimulus fish.—Journal abstract. 

5151. Becker, Gilbert. (Louisiana State U.) Social 
dominance and subordination in the rat as a function of 
postweaning electrical stimulation. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 349-369.—2 experiments 
extend previous findings that extra infantile and post- 
weaning tactual stimulation can give the adult rat an 
advantage in the learning of social-dominance habits 
based on food-competition trials. Electrically stimulated 
rats were found to be not only more dominant but less 
timid (cage-emergence latency) although not less fearful 
(eating-time latency). Post hoc analysis of subgroups 
deviating from the general trend suggests that while 
differences in fearfulness as well as timidity can predict 
differences in social status, differences in fearfulness are 
prepotent.—Author abstract. 

5152. Essman, Walter B. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Gastric ulceration as a function of food 
deprivation in isolated and aggregated mice. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(7), 251-252.—The incidence and sever- 
ity of gastric lesions, developed as a result of 24 hr. of 
food deprivation, was studied in adult mice isolated or 
aggregated for 8 days. Isolated animals showed a 
reduced amount of food intake, less gastric food 
retention, a greater incidence of gastric ulcers, and more 
severe gastric lesions than did the aggregated mice. The 
isolated animals also showed slightly heavier adrenals 
and less adrenal ascorbic acid. The data appear 
consistent with the view that ulcerogenesis in mice is a 
function of housing conditions which govern activity, 
food consumption, and the ability to retain food in the 
stomach.—Journal abstract. 

5153. Glickman, Stephen E., & Sroges, Richard 
W. (Northwestern U.) Curiosity in zoo animals. 
Behaviour, 1966, 26(1-2), 151-188.—187 mammals and 
20 reptiles representing more than 100 different species 
were observed individually for contact and observing 
responses to wooden blocks, steel chains, dowels, 
rubber tubing, and a crumpled piece of paper. Primates 
and carnivores exhibited more investigatory behavior 
than rodents or a group of "primitive" mammals. 
Reptiles showed very little response. There were no 
significant overall sex differences. Subadult mammals 
tended to be more reactive than adult members of the 
same species. Results are discussed in relation to natural 
habitats, evolutionary trends, and brain-behavior cor- 
relations.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

5154. Tarpy, Roger M. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Incubation of anxiety as measured by response suppres- 
sion. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 189-190.—Rats 
were given 6 days of operant bar training, 1 session of 
avoidance training, and differential rest intervals of 0, 1, 
4, 24, and 168 hr. Ss were then tested in the operant 
training situation where rate suppression during avoid- 
ance CS presentation was used as an index of fear. Fear 
increased up to 4 hr. and diminished only slightly after 
1 wk.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


5155. Cherkin, Arthur. (California Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Memory: consolidation: Probit analysis of retro- 
grade-amnesia data. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 
169-170.—Probit analysis of retrograde-amnesia data 
reveals a normal distribution of memory indicant to the 
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logarithm of the consolidation interval. The probit 


: regression lines of 3 comparable experiments in rats 


have similar slopes. Conflicts in published consolidation 
times may arise from differences in learning strengths 
and artifacts of data handling. Consolidation ¥-time is 
proposed to replace consolidation time.—Journal 
abstract. 

5156. Pollard, J. S., Lysons, A. M., & Hughes, R. 
N. (U. Canterbury, New Zealand) Size of closed field 
test and performance of rats. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 217-219.—12 rats were run 
through closed field test problems in a 36 in. square 
field and 12 rats through the same problems in a 72 in. 
square field. In the small field rats made significantly 
more errors. The importance of field size in inter-species 
comparisons is discussed with reference to differences in 
closed field test performance of rats and cats,—Journal 
abstract. 

5157. Shimp, Charles P. (Brown U.) Experiments in 
probability-learning in the pigeon. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3501. 


Conditioning ` 


5158. Aivazashvili, I. M. Rol' obraza mestonakhozh- 
deniia pishchi v vyrabotke tsepnogo uslovnogo refleksa. 
[Role of the image of food location in the formation of 
a chain CR.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1965, 15(6), 971-976.—Alimentary CR was elaborated 
in 4 dogs in the form of running to the feeding trough 
along a distant and complicated path. At Ist, Ss went to 
the goal along an entirely new short path, resulting 
from reproduction of the image of food location. At a 
certain stage, Ss start going to the trough in response to 
the CS, at Ist by the short way, then partly repeating 
the complicated way, and only after 80-100 trials, Ss 
cover the whole long way. The response is never very 
stable, due to interference of the image of food 
location.—A. Сик. 

5159. Forrin, Bert. (Scarborough Coll., U. Toronto, 
Canada) Affect conditioning associated with the onset 
and termination of electric shock. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(5), 191-192.— The results of this study are 
consistent with the position that fear is more readily 
conditioned to a cue paired with the onset rather than 
the offset of a painful event. No evidence was found for 
the presumed secondary reinforcing properties of a cue 
associated with shock termination.—Journal abstract. 

5160. Gotsiridze, A. M. Poriadkovye lokomotornye 
pishchevye uslovnye refleksy na prekrashchenie raz- 
drazheniia. [Ordinal CRs to cessation of stimulation.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1965, 15(6), 
982-986.—Dogs were trained to run to different feeding 
troughs, depending on the number of stimuli. There are 
2 phases in such CRs: a negative, during stimulus 
action, and a positive, during stimulus absence. The 
negative phase is an expression of internal inhibition. 
Responses are of a different nature, depending on the 
duration of the CS.—A. Cuk. 

5161. Leaf, Russell C. (U. Pennsylvania) Interaction 
of Pavlovian and instrumental effects of aversive CS 
termination. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3498. 

5162. Pennypacker, H. S., Horel, James A., & 
Myers, Shirley A. Reply to Wechkin and Sackett. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 254, 256.—See 
Wechkin, 40:5. 

5163. Wechkin, Stanley, & Sackett, Gene P. 
Comment on Myers et al. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(7), 246.—See Myers, 40:2. 
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Discrimination 


5164. Blakeslee, Pat, & Gunter, Ralph. (Pasadena 
City Coll.) Cross-modal transfer of discrimination learn- 
ing in cebus monkeys. Behaviour, 1966, 26(1-2), 76-90. 
—1 out of 7 monkeys showed evidence of transfer of a 
learning set between touch and vision. With single 
problem learning, 7 out of 8 showed savin; js when the 
same problem was learned in the 2nd modality. 3 out of 
4 55 Seed savings when a single problem was learned 
in the 2nd Шоу, after learning a different single 
problem in the Ist modality, **Cross-modal transfer of 
discrimination learning between vision and touch may 
occur in both directions... indicating that language is 
not a necessary factor."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

5165. Champion, R. A., & Smith, L. R. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Predicting discrimination learning from 
differential conditioning with amount of reinforcement as 
a variable. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(4), 529-534.—On each of 52 days 34 rats were given 
3 forced trials in single black and white alleys (differen- 
tial conditioning) after | free trial with both alleys 
available (nonspatial discrimination learning). Runs in 1 
alley were followed by .5 gm. and in the other by .05 
gm. of food, the larger reward being given in white for 
% and in black for ⁄ the group. The schedule of forced 
trials was arranged so that the rats ran twice in each 
alley every day. 13 rats (discriminators) showed sig- 
nificant discrimination нып; On forced trials 
response strength was greater for large than small 
reward, and less for discriminators than nondiscrim- 
inators; the differential effect of amount of. reward was 
greater in the discriminators. Prediction of discrimina- 
tion learning from differential conditioning performance 
was possible only for discriminators. These findings 
were interpreted in terms of position preferences and 
drive strength.—Journal abstract. 

5166. Cross, Henry, A., & Boyer, William N. (Texas 
Technological Coll.) Influence of overlearning on single 
habit reversal in naive rhesus monkeys. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(7), 245-246.—Naive rhesus monkeys, 
trained to a criterion on a visual discrimination task, 
were given reversal trials on the same problem after 
either 6 or 126 additional trials. The 2 groups did not 
differ in visual performance as would have been 
predicted by the overlearning reversal effect, This failure 
is not easily attributable to procedural variation which 
has been present in previous primate studies, and it 
suggests the possibility of phylogenetic differences in 
habit reversal problems.—Journal abstract. 

5167. Douglas, Robert J. (Stanford U.) Spontaneous 
alternation and middle ear disease. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(7), 243-244.—Rats with middle ear disease and 
control Ss from the same population with the same 
history were tested for spontaneous alternation in the T 


spatial direction alternation, with the latter tendency 
being based on vestibular information.—Journal 


5168. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U 
Behavior in a multiple-choice ашай problem ш 
volving five paths. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 
193-202.—6 of 7 rats confronted with a 5-unit multiple- 
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path-elimination problem in which the order of selec- 
tion of paths was not controlled in any way by the E 
attained the criterion of learning in 35-138 days, and 
were run beyond the criterion of learning. Correct 
choices were made more rapidly than errors; both 
correct and incorrect choices were made more rapidly 
before the learning criterion was attained than after. 
Stereotyped behavior in the sense of the animal's rigidly 
repeating the same sequences of paths on successive 
trials did not develop even with overtraining; rather, 
variability in the pattern of responses on successive 
trials was characteristic of the Ss. There appears to exist 
a strong preference for selecting on successive runs 
pathways which diverge most from each other spatially. 
А theory stressing progressive familiarity with cues of 
the situation in the development of discriminations 
between the paths as well as the critical role of implicit 
processes in solving the problem is presented.—Author 
abstract. 

5169. Logan, Frank A. (U. New Mexico) Transfer 
of discrimination. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 616-618.—16 rats learned a go-no-go 
discrimination based on tone frequency in an operant- 
conditioning situation. Initial training with very 
different stimuli facilitated learning with more similar 
stimuli differentially depending on the relative locations 
of the stimuli on the continuum. This pattern of results 
was predicted by a simple excitatory-inhibitory model. 
—Journal abstract. 

5170. Quinta, Thomas. (George Washington U.) 
Use of an electrified center board in the study of chicks on 
the visual cliff. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
169-170.—An electrified grid was used with chicks to 
reduce latencies and no-response trials on the visual 
cliff. No significant difference in percentages of deep 
and shallow side descents was found between the 
Shocked and non-shocked groups. The shocked group 
had significantly lower latencies and it had no no- 
descent trials. It was concluded that some improvement 
in the efficiency of experimentation with the chick might 
be achieved by the application of a shock stimulus. 
—Journal summary. 

5171. Schuckman, Harold, & Battersby, William 
S. (Psychophysiology Lab., Illinois State Psychiat. 
Inst, Chicago) Frequency specific mechanisms in 
learning: „H. Discriminatory conditioning induced by 
inter-cranial stimulation. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1966, 29(1), 31-43.—Monkeys who had learned to 
discriminate between 2 rates of flickering light trans- 
ferred this learning to intermittent intracranial stimula- 
tion. Discriminatory responses to intracranial stim- 
ulation were readily established and responses to flicker 
and Intracranial stimulation of the same periodicity 
could be behaviorally dissociated. Anatomical speci- 
ficity was investigated.—G. Westheimer. 

5172. Sperling, Sally E. (U. California, Riverside) 
Irrelevant stimuli present all or half of the time as 
Subsequent discriminanda. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(5), 195-196.—Irrelevant stimuli each associated with a 
50% reinforcement schedule were either present on all 
ог on / of initial discrimination training trials. For 
different groups in test problem training a previously 
irrelevant „stimulus was either the positive or the 
negative. discriminandum, with a novel stimulus as the 
other discriminandum, or both discriminanda were 
novel stimuli. No effect due to novelty was demon- 
strable. Ss were retarded in test learning if their test 
negative discriminandum had been present on ¥ of the 
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initial acquisition trials; no other groups differed from 
controls.—Journal abstract. 

5173. Trapold, Milton A. (U. Minnesota) Reversal 
of an operant discrimination by noncontingent discrimin- 
ation reversal training. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 
247-248.—Rats who had received extensive training on 
a free-operant bar-pressing discrimination were given 
discrimination reversal training with the bar removed 
and reinforcements noncontingent, and then were tested 
on the reversed problem with reinforcements again bar 
press-contingent. In comparison to control groups that, 
prior to exposure to the reversed-contingent problem, 
received either no noncontingent discrimination training 
or noncontingent discrimination training on the un- 
reversed problem, these Ss showed marked transfer 
(both immediate transfer and savings) from the non- 
contingent to the contingent reversal problem. This 
result is related to previous findings and to several 
possible theoretical interpretations.—Journal abstract. 

5174. Von Reinert, Jürgen. (Zoologischen Inst., U. 
Miinster/Westfallen, Germany) Takt- und Rhythmus- 
unterscheidung bei Dohlen. [Beat and rhythm dis- 
crimination in the jackdaw (Coleus monedula).] Zeit- 
schrift für Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(6), 623-671. 
—Jackdaws were trained to discriminate between 
acoustical signals presented in patterns differing in 
intensity and duration of tone.—T. Verhave. 


Avoidance & Escape 


5175. Dyal, James A., & Goodman, Edward D. 
(Texas Christian U.) Fear conditioning as a function of 
CS duration during acquisition and suppression tests. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 249-250.— The effects 
of CS duration during fear conditioning were assessed 
using а secondary punishing technique. CS duration 
was not found to be an influencing variable. Inade- 
quacies of the secondary punishment procedure utilized 
by Mowrer and his colleagues were noted and it was 
suggested that more extensive comparisons be made of 
the CER technique with an improved secondary punish- 
ing procedure.—Journal abstract. 

5176. Franchina, Joseph J. (Southern Methodist 
U.) Effects of shock schedules on the acquisition and 
extinction of escape behavior. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(7), 277-278.—3 groups of albino rats (N= 12 
Ss/group) received 72 escape training trials in a hurdle 
jumping appara with shock presentation on 33%, 
66%, or 100% of the trials, followed by 72 extinction 
trials. Performance during acquisition was directly 
related to percentage of shock presentation (p < .001); 
performance during extinction, in terms of relative 
scores, demonstrated the PRE (р < .01).—Journal 
abstract. 5 

5177. Moyer, K. E., & Chapman, J. A. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Effect of continuous vs. discontinuous 
shock on shuttle box avoidance in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(5), 197-198.—Discontinuous shock (2 
sec. on and 2.0 sec. off) was compared with continuous 
shock in a shuttle box avoidance situation using rats as 
Ss. Ss were shown to give a significantly larger number 
of avoidance responses when discontinuous shock was 
used as the US.—Journal abstract. in 

5178. Ray, A. Joseph, Jr. (U. Rochester) Acquisi- 
Чоп of an avoidance response to an air blast un- 
conditioned stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 
3500. 
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5179. Smith, Nelson F., Misanin, James R., & 
Campbell, Byron А. (U. Rhode Island) Effect of 
punishment on extinction of an avoidance response: 
Facilitation or inhibition? Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(7), 271-272.—The present study varied intensity and 
duration of punishment and level of training in an 
attempt to produce facilitation of responding by punish- 
ment during extinction of an avoidance response. 
Animals were trained to avoid shock in a shuttlebox to 
a criterion of 2, 4, or 8 consecutive avoidance responses. 
The Ss were then put on a punishment-extinction 
schedule. 5 intensities and 2 durations of punishment 
were used. No evidence for facilitation by punishment 
was found. Inhibition of responding was directly related 
to both intensity and duration of punishment but 
unrelated to level of training.—Journal abstract. 

5180. Swanson, Albert М, Brackmann, John F., Jr., 
Dublirer, Eleanor M., & Moss, Donald J. (Sacramento 
State Coll.) Effect of thirst drive conditioning on shuttle 
performance by satiated rats. Psychological Record, 
1966, 16(1), 25-31.—Shuttle runs between white and 
black sides of a shuttle box by satiated rats previously 
exposed to 1 side of the shuttle box during the 22nd hr. 
of water privation were faster than runs by a control 
group conditioned in a distinctively different appara- 
tus. Less stable, statistically insignificant differences oc- 
curred among groups conditioned during the 2nd hr. of 
privation. Experimental groups failed to run faster on 
trials started in the conditioned compartment (escape 
trials) than on trials terminating in the conditioned 
compartment (avoidance trials); but comparable groups 
showed such a difference after shuttle compartments 
were made discriminable by floor cues as well as by 
color. The escape-avoidance difference was then largest 
for groups conditioned during the 2nd hr. of priva- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

5181. Ulrich, В. E., Stachnik, T. J., Brierton, G. R., 
& Mabry, J. H. (Illinois Wesleyan U.) Fighting and 
avoidance in response to aversive stimulation. Behaviour, 
1966, 26(1-2), 124-129.—A voidance behavior in single 
and paired rats was established by placing the animals 
into a chamber and allowing their s ock-induced 
random movements to produce a bar press. Single Ss 
consistently performed better in the avoidance situation 
than paired Ss. This finding was related to the high 
incidence of shock elicited fighting which was observed 
between the paired animals. Both avoidance and 
fighting responses were typically made by 1 of the 
paired Ss while the other showed only the stereotyped 
fighting reaction. The addition of a naive S into the 
chamber with a S that had previously learned to avoid, 
also produced fighting behavior which disrupted the 
avoidance responding.—Author abstract. 


Reinforcement 


5182. Beck, Robert C., & Ellis, Vicki T. (Wake 
Forrest Coll.) Sucrose reinforcement thresholds for 
hungry, thirsty, and non-deprived rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(5), 199-200.—Sucrose reinforcement 
thresholds were determined for bar pressing. Hungry Ss 
showed lower thresholds than non-deprived Ss and 
thirsty Ss did not prefer sucrose at all.—Journal 
abstract. 

5183. Carnathan, James G. (Brown U.) Selective 
reinforcement of short-latency responses. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3494-3495. Ure 
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5184. Caronite, Salvatore C., & Thomas, David 
R. (Western Reserve U.) Stimulus generalization of a 
positive conditioned reinforcer: III. The new learning 
method. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(3), 385-388.—72 pigeons were given 10 days of VI % 
training to peck at a key illuminated by a light of 550 
millimicrons and then were assigned to 4 groups (n — 18 
each) which were placed in the experimental chamber 
with the key darkened and were allowed to treadle press 
to produce 2-sec. exposures of 550, 530, 510 millimi- 
crons, or no stimulus on the key, respectively. Key 
pecking was not reinforced during the test. 2 measures 
of treadle-pressing performance (number of presses and 
time to extinction criterion) both revealed significant 
generalization gradients, indicating that like eliciting, 
discriminative and emotional functions of stimuli, 
conditioned reinforcement is also subject to general- 
ization effects.—Journal abstract. 

5185. Danson, Carl M. (Ohio State U.) The pro- 
gressive effects of satiation on simple and complex 
operant response sequences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4086. 

5186. Davenport, John W., Goodrich, Kenneth P., & 
Hagquist, William W. (Regional Primate Res. Cent., 
U. Wisconsin) Effects of magnitude of reinforcement in 
Macaca speciosa. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 
187-188.—4 adolescent stumptail monkeys were sub- 
jected to repeated shifts in magnitude of reinforcement 
(1, 3, or 9 pellets) while performing on a free-operant 
variable-interval reinforcement schedule. Rate-magni- 
tude functions were found to be similar to those 
obtained with other primate and subprimate species, 
—Journal abstract. 

5187. Donahoe, John W. (U. Kentucky) The rein- 
forcing effects of variable visual stimulation. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 205-218. —2 experi- 
ments were performed in which the relative reinforcing 
effects of response-contingent light-onset from a 
variable and a constant test chamber position were 
compared. Using 30 hooded rat Ss in a bar-pressing 
task, light-onset which alternated in the position of its 
Source was more reinforcing than stimulation from a 
constant light position. Light-onset whose source varied 
randomly produced consistent inter-animal differences 
in the rate of respending. In a 2nd experiment with 24 
animals, it was found that both the state of adaptation 
of the unconditioned bar-pressing геѕропѕе and the 
degree of light deprivation affected the level of respond- 
ing.—Author abstract. 

5188. Malott, Richard W. (Denison U.) The effects 
of prefeeding in plain and chained fixed ratio schedules of 
reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 285- 
286.—The effects of prefeeding were Studied using 
Pigeons reinforced on either plain fixed ratio (FR) 64 or 
chained FR 32, FR 32 schedules of reinforcement. It 
was found that: (1) response rate increased as a function 
of number of Tesponses completed in the ratio, (2) rate 


was higher for 
decreased group, (3) rates 
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5189. Martin, В. Chris. (U. Kentucky) Resistance 
to extinction of an escape response as a function of the 
number of reinforcements. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(7), 275-276.—Support for the assumption that 
response strength is related to number of reinforcements 
in a negatively accelerated monotonic fashion has been 
obtained from instrumental appetitive and classical 
aversive conditioning situations. The relationship is 
investigated in an instrumental aversive (escape) situ- 
ation and the results support the assumption.—Journal 
abstract. 

5190. Morrow, Joseph E. (Washington State U.) 
Some functions of stimuli on chain fixed-interval sched- 
ules of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 
3498-3499, 

5191. Schaeffer, Robert W. (Florida State U.) 
Overshooting of the FR requirement. Ps "hological 
Record, 1966, 16(1), 17-23.—Examines the г ionship 
between precontingency instrumental response rate and 
overshooting of the FR requirement. 4 female albino 
rats, equated for operant level running, were condi- 
tioned on a drink-to-run contingency. Precontingency 
instrumental response rate was varied by requiring | of 
each of the 4 Ss to lick from an empty tube, a water 
tube, a 4%, and a 32%, sucrose tube, and to have the 
opportunity to run in an activity wheel. The Ss were 151 
tested on an FR 5, then on an FR 41, then retested on 
an FR 5, The results indicated that increasing the FR 
from 5 to 41 decreased overshooting of the FR 
requirement, although overshooting of the FR require- 
ment consistently varied directly with precontingency 
instrumental response rate.—Journal abstract. 

5192. Schaeffer, Robert W., & Diehl, Judith C. 
(Florida State U.) Collateral water drinking in rats 
maintained on FR food reinforcement schedules. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 4(7), 257-258.—6 food- 
deprived female rats were tested on a bar press for food 
contingency under increasing FR requirements. The 
results corroborated a prandial interpretation. of 
schedule-induced collateral water drinking in that 
number of meals, total water drunk, and amount of 
water ingested per reinforcement increased as the FR 
Tequirement increased.—Journal abstract. 

5193. Slivka, Robert M., & Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll.) Classical appetitive conditioning in the 
pigeon: Partial reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(5), 181-182.—Light and food were paired for 2 
groups of pigeons, | consistently and the other partially 
reinforced in an equated-reinforcements design. The 
over-all level of response to light (stabilimetrically 
measured) was the same in the 2 groups, both in 
acquisition and in extinction, although a significant 

roups by Trials interaction appeared in extinction. 
The relation of these results to those of other exper- 
iments on partial reinforcement in classical conditioning 
is noted, and their implication for the problem of 
adventitious reinforcement is considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

5194. Spear, Norman E., & Pavlik, William B. 
(Rutgers U.) Percentage of reinforcement and reward 
ei eds S > T maze: Between and within 

jects. Journal of Experimental Ps chology, 1966, 
71(4), 521-528.—Rats were given 1 ‘rial day in a T 
maze where the alternatives were associated with 
differential reward magnitude (Wg) and/or percentage 
reinforcement (9%). Equivalent experience with the 
alternatives was assured by interspersing forced among 
free trials throughout acquisition and extinction. The 6 
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groups of 16 Ss each included: 12-12:50% (12 pellets 
were given upon each entry into the more favorable 
alternative [MFA] and 12 pellets were given on 50% of 
the entries into the less favorable alternative [LFA]; 
12-12; 1-1:50%; 1-1; 12:50%-1; and 12-1. Evidence was 
obtained for: (1) the effect of reward magnitude and 
long intertrial interval on the ubiquitous character of 
the PRE; (2) certain simultaneous contrast effects; (3) 
reversed, as contrasted with conventional, PRE in terms 
of choice behavior; and (4) within-S effects of % which 
were different from those obtained between Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

5195. Staddon, J. E., & Innis, Nancy K. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) An effect analogous to **frustration"" 
on interval reinforcement schedules. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1966, 4(7), 287-288.— There are similarities 
between pigeons' behavior under interval reinforcement 
schedules and the behavior of rats in runways. A 
free-operant experiment analogous in certain respects to 
the double-runway procedure produced large "'frustra- 
tion effects" in pigeons, lending support to this compar- 
ison.—Journal abstract. 

5196. Staddon, J. E., & Innis, Nancy К. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Preference for fixed vs. variable 
amounts of reward. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 
193-194,—In a concurrent, 2-choice situation pigeons 
match their relative frequency of responding both to 
relative frequency and relative amount of reward. In a 
related situation involving secondary reinforcement, 
pigeons prefer variable over fixed interval schedules of 
primary reinforcement. The present experiment found 
little evidence for a similar preference for variable vs. 
fixed amounts of reward, suggesting that pigeons 
integrate amount of reward in a simple, linear fashion. 
—Journal abstract. 

5197. Trapold, Milton A., & Doren, David G. (U. 
Minnesota) Effect of noncontingent partial reinforce- 
ment on the resistance to extinction of a runway response. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 429- 
431.—An experiment was performed to determine the 
extent to which the resistance to extinction of a 
continuously reinforced runway response would be 
affected by (1) partial reinforcement administered by 

` means of direct placements (DPs) into the goal box, (2) 
partial reinforcement by DPs plus concurrent inter- 
spersod continuously reinforced running trials, and (3) 
the amount of locomotion required of S in the goal box 
on DP trials. The results indicated increased resistance 
to extinction when Ss were required to run 8 in. on the 
partially reinforced DP trials, regardless of whether 
continuously reinforced running trials were inter- 
spersed. Under DP conditions designed to minimize 
locomotion, however, DP partial reinforcement had no 
effect on resistance to extinction either with or without 
the interspersed running trials. These results are dis- 
cussed in terms of their implications for frustration 
theory.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


5198. Banks, R. K. (U. Waterloo, Canada) 
Persistence to continuous punishment following inter- 
mittent punishment training. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 373-377.—Intermittent pun- 
ishment of an instrumental approach response in rats 
increased the persistence of the response under con- 
tinuous punishment conditions. The results are ,in- 
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terpreted in terms of Amsel's theoretical account of 
PRE.—Journal abstract. 

5199. Camp, David S. (Brown U.) Response sup- 
pression as a function of punishment intensity and of 
response-punishment contiguity. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3494. 

5200. Furusaka, Tetsugan, & Sasaki, Masanobu. 
(Tokyo U., Japan) Nihonzaru no benbetsugakushu to 
sono muhanno shokyo. [Non-response extinction of 
discriminative response in Macaca fuscata Yakui.] 
Annual of Animal Psychology, 1965, 15(1), 15-21. 
—Using the Wisconsin General Training Apparatus, 4 
monkeys discriminated after 60 trials; response. was 
extinguished after 70 extinction trials. When 15 non- 
response extinctions were given preceding the common 
extinction trials, response was reversed after 50 extinc- 
tions. Results were discussed in relation to Moltz’ 
hypothesis.—S. Ohwaki. 

5201. Maher, Brendan A., & Lewis, Donald J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Dissociation of conditioned emotional and 
avoidance responses due to ECS: A cautionary note. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(5), 171-172.—Because of 
the measures of conditioned emotional response used by 
Gerbrandt and certain other methodological difficulties, 
his results are not considered crucial to the hypothesis 
that the impairment by ECS of previously learned 
responses may be due to some competing response 
conditioned to cues associated with the ECS coma. 
—Journal abstract. 

5202. Storms, Lowell H., Boroczi, George, & Broen, 
William E., Jr. (NP Inst, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Recovery from punishment of bar pressing maintained on 
fixed and variable interval reward schedules. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 110-111. 
—S. A. Walters. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


5203. Bernstein, Irwin S., & Sharpe, Lawrence 
G. (Yerkes Lab., Orange Park, Fla.) Social roles in a 
rhesus monkey group. Behaviour, 1966, 26(1-2), 91-104. 
—“11 rhesus monkeys selected to approximate a small 
natural group were allowed to establish a social 
organization and to live with minimal disturbance in а 
specially designed compound. Observations were made 
on a variety of social and individual activities [using 
time samples and check lists]. Role differentiation 
is...based on age, sex and status.... The role of the 
dominant male is particularly well differentiated."—N. 
M. Ginsburg. 

5204. Moore, James А. (U. Oklahoma) The effect 
of dimorphic parents on mate selection in pigeons. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4064-4065. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 
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5205. Escalona, Sibylle K. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Med.) Some determinants of individual differences. 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1965, 27(7), 802-816.—Nature-nurture and organism- 


environment interactions have been poor explanatively 
because of research design translation difficulty. An 
appropriate research model requires concrete experience 


as an intervening variable. Different determinant com 


binations can produce similar concrete experiences. 
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nature and sequence of concrete experience determines 
developmental outcome. Plans for study of concrete 
experience in infants are described.—B. S. Aaronson. 

5206. Kagan, Jerome, & Henker, Barbara A. 
(Harvard U.) Developmental psychology. Annual Review 
of Psychology, 1966, 17, 1-50. 

5207. Klein, Milton I. (Yeshiva U.) Measurement of 
developmental level with reference to authoritarianism 
and dogmatism. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 


3479. 

5208. Knobloch, H., & Pasamanick, B. Prospective 
studies on the epidemiology of reproductive casualty: 
Methods, findings, and some implications. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 12(1), 27-43.—Abnormal neu- 
rological signs present at birth, although compensated 
for in subsequent maturation, are linked to the integra- 
tional defects of personality and learning disorders. 
Although differences in development among racial 
groups were not present at birth, with increasing age 
greater divergence between the groups was noted. It was 
marked for those with reproductive casualty. Dis- 
advantaged groups have low thresholds for environ- 
mental stresses. Their offspring, it was hypothesized, are 
prone to reproductive casualty partly because of the low 
protein intake of the mother.—N. M. Chansky. 

5209. Lipsitt, L. P. Learning processes of human 
newborns. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 12(1), 45-71. 
—Studies of infant learning have not been plentiful, in 
part because psychologists have been skeptical about 
infant learning capacity. Series of studies are described 
in which conditioning of infant responses took place. 1 
series involved olfactory behavior; a 2nd, sucking; a 
3rd, head turning. There are methodological implica- 
tions for further experimental manipulations of infant 
behavior.—N. M. Chansky. 

5210. Pasamanick, B., & Knobloch, H. Retrospective 
studies on the epidemiology of reproductive casualty: Old 
and new. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 12(1), 7-26. 
—During pregnancy and parturition stressful events 
occur which affect subsequent fetal and neonatal 
development. Among the stresses examined were blood 
type incompatibility, protein deficiency, and endocrine 
disorders. Prenatal toxemia and anoxia result. Cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, mental retardation, behavioral dis- 
organization, and reading disability are outcomes which 
are functionally related to these intra- and extrauterine 
trauma. Variables such as race, socioeconomic status, 
and weather, all linked to the outcomes, were re- 
interpreted to suggest that dietary deficiencies correlated 
with these variables trigger the trauma.—N. М. 
Chansky. 

5211. Pishkin, Vladimir, & Rosenbluh, Edward S. 
(VA Hosp. Oklahoma City, Okla.) Concept identi- 
fication of auditory dimensions as a function of age and 
sex. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 165-166.—Audi- 
tory concept identification task was presented to 200 
male and female Ss, ages 6-18. Auditory dimensions of 
number, intensity, laterality, frequency and duration 
were tested for their saliency. Intensity was the most 
difficult dimension. Performance improved with age, 
although Ss in the 12-14 yr. old group in intensity 
condition made greater number of errors than both the 
younger and older groups. Males performed at sig- 
nificantly higher rate, with no difference in errors 
between the sex groups. Explanation of decrement in 
performance by the adolescent Ss was attempted. 
—Journal abstract. 
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INFANCY 


5212. Bower, T. G. (Harvard U.) Slant perception 
and shape constancy in infants. Science, 151(3712), 
832-834.—3 experiments investigated shape constancy 
in human infants between 50 and 60 days of age. The 
Ist showed that such infants possess some capacity for 
shape constancy. The 2nd confirmed this finding and 
showed that the capacity is not attained by correlation 
of perceived projective shape with perceived orienta- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

5213. Cabak, Vera, & Najdanvic, R. (Pediatric 
Clinic, Sarajevo, Yugoslavia) Effect of undernutrition in 
early life on physical and mental development. Archives of 
Disease in Childhood, 1965, 40(213), 532-534.—36 chil- 
dren, ages 7-14, seriously undernourished in infancy 
were found to have normal physical characteristics but 
their intelligence test scores deviated from normal. 
None scored higher than 110, 18 had IQs of 91-110, 
and 18 had IQs of 90 or below.—A. B. Warren. 

5214. Casler, Lawrence. (Columbia U.) The effects 
of extra tactile stimulation on a group of institutionalized 
infants. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3495. 

5215. Cutler, Rhoda; Heimer, Caryl B., Wortis, 
Helen, & Freedman, Alfred M. (New York Med. 
Coll.) The effects of prenatal and neonatal complications 
on the development of premature children at age 24 
years. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 
261-276.—The effect of paranatal complications on the 
development at 30 mo. of age of 249 premature Negro 
children was studied. Comparison was made with 32 
full term children with normal birth histories. There 
were no consistently significant relationships found 
between paranatal complications and psychological test 
scores at 30 mo. Depression in mental and motor 
development was associated with low birth weight, due 
to the high incidence of neurological damage in 
premature children of very low birth weight. A sig- 
nificantly higher incidence of neurological damage, and 
consequent depression in scores was found among the 
males as compared to the females. The premature 
children regardless of neurological status had signifi- 
cantly lower scores than did the full term children. 
—Author abstract. 

5216. Kenny, Frederic M., Michaels, Richard H., & 
Davis, Kathryn S. (U. Pittsburgh Sch. Med.) Rubella 
encephalopathy. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1965, 110(4), 374-380.—7 survivors of rubella 
encephalopathy were examined 2 mo.-1 yr. following 
the illness for evidence of intellectual and neurological 
residua. No significant loss of intellectual function was 
detected. However, EEG abnormalities were present in 
5 of the children.—4. B. Warren. 

5217. Lang, Alfred. (York U., Toronto, Canada) 
Perceptual behavior of 8- to 10-week-old human infants. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 203-204.—The percep- 
tual behavior of 8-, 9-, and 10-wk-old infants as a 
function of different stimulus forms, individuality, and 
activation level was observed by means of a time- 
sampling rating method. The proportion of variance 
accounted for by differences between stimuli is found to 
increase with age; at the same time the effect of 
autonomic activation processes is decreasing. At 10 wk. 
but not at 8 wk. of age, circular forms elicit a relaxed 
approaching tendency, in contrast to a tense aversion, 


which is elicited by irregularly-shaped forms.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5218. Lewis, Michael; Kagan, Jerome; Campbell, 
Helen, & Kalafat, John. The cardiac response as a 
correlate of attention in infants. Child Development, 
1966, 37(1) 63-71.—64 24-wk-old infants were 
employed to demonstrate that cardiac deceleration 
accompanies attention, and that the length of time the 
infant fixates on the array is directly related to the 
degree of deceleration. Each infant received a 30-sec. 
stimulus period consisting of a flashing-light pattern, 
followed by a 30-sec rest until 12 stimulus trials were 
accrued. Total fixation time and cardiac rate were 
recorded and reveal that a monophasic response of 
deceleration typically accompanied orientation. The 
degree of deceleration was directly related to the 
amount of time S fixated on the visual array.—Journal 
abstract. 

5219. Lipton, Earle L., Steinschneider, Alfred, & 
Richmond, Julius B. (State U. New York) Autonomic 
function in the neonate: VII. Maturational changes in 
cardiac control. Child Development, 1966, 37(1), 1-16. 
— Cardiac-rate changes with abdominal air-stream stim- 
ulation were studied in 14 normal infants at birth and 
during the subsequent 5 mo. By 2% mo. the response 
pattern had changed significantly, characterized by a 
faster reaction, attenuated initial rise in rate, and 
generally a greater return to below prestimulus levels. In 
the older infants the overall heart rates were higher than 
in their respective newborn periods and during crying 
often achieved levels of 220-230 beats/min. Response 
measures at 2% and 5 mo. of age were often sig- 
nificantly correlated, demonstrating increasing stability 
after the newborn period. It is hypothesized that 
significant changes in cardiac control mechanisms occur 
in the Ist mo. of life in the human infant. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


5220. Spears, William C. (Queen's U., Ontario, 
Canada) Visual preference in the four-month old infant. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 237-238.—4 series of 
stimuli, varying in shape, or color, or in both dimen- 
sions, were presented according to the method of pair 
comparisons to separate groups of infants 4 mo. of age. 
Preference was measured in terms of relative visual 
fixation time. The shapes used differed in number of 
turns, area and contour being held constant, and hue, 
brightness and saturation were specified in Munsell 
coordinates. Little evidence was found for preference of 
1 color to another, although there were indications that 
red and blue stimuli were preferred to a grey stimulus of 
the same shape. There was no demonstrated preference 
for any of the 5 regular polygonal shapes used. Where 
both shape and color were varied within a stimulus set, 
the ordering suggested dominance of choice by color. 
—Journal abstract. 


5221. Watson, J. S. Perception of object orientation 
in infants. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 12(1), 73-94. 
—The effect of object orientation variation on per- 
ception in infants younger than 6 mo. was studied in 3 
experiments. In Exp. I, (N — 20), the object was rotated 
0°, 90°, 180°, and 270°. In Exp. П, rotations were 0°, 90° 
and 180° and in Exp. HI, 0° and 180°, The same 48 
infants were Ss in the last 2 studies. Objects were E's 
face; mother’s face; a multicolored card; and pictures of 
a face, a dot, and a "T." Amount of smiling was found 
to be greatest in the 0° orientation. There were no 
significant differences due to sex, order of presentation, 
or object familiarity. Data presented, however, suggest 
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that responses to rotated figures reach peaks at different 
ages and are earliest for no rotation.—N. M. Chansky. 

5222. Wurth, Charles W. (Wichita State U.) Apgar 
test for the neurological assessment of newborns. Cerebral 
Palsy Journal, 1966, 27(1), 5-7.—Description of scoring, 
within 60 sec. after birth, heart rate, respiratory effort, 
muscle tone, reflex irritability, and color. “Тһе predic- 
tive validity (neonatal deaths) of the test is well 
established.” O’s reliability is regarded as acceptable. 
—T. Е. Newland. 


CHILDHOOD 


5223. Berlyne, D. E., & Frommer, Frances D. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Some determinants of the incidence 
and content of children's questions. Child Development, 
1966, 37(1), 177-189.—In 2 experiments, children were 
exposed to a sequence of stimulus items consisting of 
stories, pictures, and stories accompanied by pictures, 
and invited to ask questions after each item. Novel, 
surprising, and incongruous items were found to elicit 
more questions than others, in conformity. with 
Berlyne's theory of epistemic curiosity. Provision of 
answers did not significantly affect the incidence of 
questions, although there were some indications of an 
increase in Grade 3 children. There were significant age 
differences in the incidence of questions, and the 
content of questions was found to vary with age and 
with the nature of the stimulus item. The probability of 
asking about the outcome of a story with an uncertain 
ending increased with age.—Journal abstract. 

5224. Burton, Roger V., Allinsmith, Wesley, & 
Maccoby, Eleanor E. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Resist- 
ance to temptation in relation to sex of child, sex of 
experimenter, and withdrawal of attention. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 253-258. 
—Sex of E, sex of child, withdrawal of attention, and 
their interactions were tested for their effects on 
resistance to temptation in 112 4-yr-old children. The 
measure of resistance was obtained by testing whether 
or not a child, when left by himself and tempted to get a 
high score by cheating, would play a game according to 
rules established by an adult. Children conformed to the 
rules more with an adult of the opposite sex. With- 
drawal of attention increased cheating for boys but had 
no effect on girls. Several possible interpretations of 
these results are considered.— Journal abstract. 

5225. Carrigan, William C., & Julian, James W. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Sex and birth-order 
differences in conformity as a function of need affiliation 
arousal. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(4), 479-483.—Birth-order and sex differences in 
conforming behavior were examined for 96 6th-grade 
children under neutral and socially threatening condi- 
tions. Need Affiliation was aroused by having Ss Ist 
tate fellow classmates on a brief sociometric question- 
naire. They then completed the conformity task which 
was to pick appropriate story descriptions for a set of 
pictures for which popular story choices had previously 
been indicated. As hypothesized, lst-born or only 
children were more influencible than later-born chil- 
dren, and females more than males. These differences 
increased under conditions of heightened affiliative 
arousal. Interactions between sex and treatment con- 
dition also emerged, suggesting a need for greater 
caution in generalizing about personality differences in 
influencibility.—Journal abstract. 
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5226. Corah, Norman L. (Washington U.) The 
influence of some stimulus characteristics on color and 
form perception in nursery-school children. Child Devel- 
opment, 1966, 37(1), 205-211.—Studies have usually 
found that preschool Ss will show a greater tendency to 
match on the basis of color than will older Ss when 
confronted with a color-form problem. It was predicted 
that amount of color and complexity of the stimuli 
would be related to level of color response in preschool 
Ss. 6 sets of stimuli were administered to 6 groups (30 
Ss in each) of nursery-school children. The hypothesis 
was confirmed. The 6 stimulus sets were also admin- 
istered to 6 groups (24 Ss in each) of 7- to 9-yr-old 
children. Preschool Ss gave more color responses under 
all conditions than did older Ss. However, only | of the 
preschool groups gave evidence of color dominance. 
—Journal abstract. 

5227. Estvan, Frank J. (Wayne State U.) The rela- 


tionship of nursery school children's social perception to . 


sex, race, social status, and age. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 295-308.—Social perception 
was defined in terms of recognition, spatial setting, 
temporal setting, attitude, life space, and valuing. 
Sample included 78 3- and 4-yr-old metropolitan 
children representing Caucasian, Negro, and social 
status differentials. Data were collected through an 
individual, projective-type interview based on 14 Life- 
Situation Pictures depicting contrasting social situa- 
tions: urban-rural, social status, and child-adult activ- 
ities, Findings revealed relationships of each variable to 
various components of social perception.—Author 
abstract. 

5228. Garfinkel, Murray. (Yeshiva U.) Tactual 
thresholds in children as a function of handedness, sex 
and age. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3496. 

5229. Karp, Joan M., & Sigel, Irving. (Yeshiva 
U.) Psychoeducational appraisal of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(5), 
401-412.—Meaningful evaluation and appraisal are 
basic to the execution of our core programs for the 
disadvantaged. The profiles, behavioral descriptions, 
and sociocultural characteristics that have emerged 
from the literature by no means yield a composite 
picture of the scope of educational behavior of the 
disadvantaged child. The more recent investigations 
concerning cognitive styles, emphasis on "learning 
potential," and study of differential abilities in young 
children add considerable dimension to our under- 
standing and knowledge of these children. These new 
developments are of extreme importance because they 
stress the appraisal of the disadvantaged child within 
the totality of his cultural and educational experiences. 
— Paul D. Leedy. 

5230. Perlman, Matthew. (U. Rochester) A develop- 
mental study of auditory apperceptual organization. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3489. 

„5231. Ucko, L. E. (U. London, England) A compar- 
ative study of asphyxiated and non-asphyxiated boys from 
birth to five years. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1965, 7(6), 643-657.—29 boys, asphyxiated 
at birth. but without other abnormalities, were com- 
pared with 29 nonasphyxiated boys, matched for social 
class, birth otder and mother's age. Both groups were 
studied longitudinally from birth till 5 yr. in clinic and 
home visits, with interviews, developmental scales, and 
intelligence tests. The asphyxiated group showed 
unusual sensitivity, overreactivity, and disequilibrium 
tendencies when normal routine was broken. Otherwise, 
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intellectual and emotional development were normal. 
—P. №. Pruyser. L^. 

5232. Widlócher, Daniel. Etude du dessin d'enfant 
comme mode de communication. [Study of the child's 
drawing as a mode of communication.] Hygiene 
Mentale, 1965, 54(5), 165-169.—The child's drawing is 
a mode of signifying the real and is experienced by the 
child as a writing system based on visual images. This 
system has its own proper laws of organization.— W. 
W. Meissner. 


Learning 


5233. Amster, Harriett. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Effect of instructional set and variety of instances on 
children's learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 57(2), 74-85.—In experiments with children of 
approximately 5 and 10 yr., learning under intentional 
set was found to be significantly superior to incidental 
learning. Under incidental set older children showed a 
reliably greater gain due to practice than did the 
younger ones. Also, for the 10-yr-olds, the presence of 
irrelevant cues inhibited learning and decreased 
improvement due to practice. No consistent effects were 
observed for the variety variable, but for both groups 
there was some trend for the small-variety condition to 
foster learning when irrelevant features were not in- 
cluded in the stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

5234. Calfee, R. C., Hetherington, E. Mavis, & 
Waltzer, Phyllis. (U. Wisconsin) Short-term memory 
in children as a function of display size. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(4), 153-154.— Display size was varied 
in a card-guessing game with young children by 
presenting either 3, 4 or 5 animal cards in serial order, 
and testing for recall on 1 of the cards. Marked recency 
effects were observed at all stages of training, and 
during the early trials, some primacy was noted. 
Retrieval appeared to be an all-or-none phenomenon, in 
contrast to previous studies with 8-item displays, which 
found generalization and above-chance guessing on the 
2nd choice.—Journal abstract. 

5235. Gollin, Eugene S., & Shirk, Ethel J. (Fels Res. 
Inst. Yellow Springs, O.) A developmental study of 
oddity-problem learning in young children. Child Devel- 
opment, 1966, 37(1), 213-217.—Using the procedure of 
Lipsitt and Serunian (see 38:4), groups of children of 
various ages in nursery school, kindergarten, and Grade 
1 were tested on а 3-choice oddity problem. Both age 
and general experience were found to affect scores. 
—Journal abstract. 

5236. Hass, Wilbur A. (U. Michigan) Noun phrases 

and labeling in nursery-school children. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3477. 
. 3237. Ihalainen, V. J. (Pitkaehali, Finland) Aktiv- 
itaet und Lernen. [Activity and learning.] Psychologische 
Beitraege, 1965, 8(4), 491-S01.—120 elementary school 
students, divided into 3 homogeneous groups (test 
achievement, age, sex and environment), received 
different training methods to learn orthography. The Ist 
group received practical help, the 2nd group both 
theoretical and practical instruction, the 3rd group 
theoretical instruction only. Results were used to 
indicate differences in the amount of learning through 
different activities and showed that the 2nd group 
obtained best results, discussion follows. (English and 
French summaries.)—H. J. Priester. 

5238. Kofsky, Ellin. (U. Rochester) A scalogram 
study of classificatory development. Child Development, 
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1966, 37(1), 191-204.—The technique of scalogram 
analysis was employed to test Piaget’s theory that there 
is a fixed order in which classificatory concepts are 
acquired. It was hypothesized that there are 11 steps by 
which children learn to build upon simple equivalence 
groupings to attain the concept of class inclusion. When 
these steps were translated into tasks and administered 
to 122 Ss 4-9 yr. of age: (1) there was a significant 
correlation between S's age and the number of tasks 
mastered; (2) the order of difficulty of the tasks 
corresponded to the predicted order; (3) there was no 
set order of mastery such that passage of a more 
difficult item invariably implied passage of all the easier 
items; (4) for each task there were no age differences 
among Ss who made different kinds of errors. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5239. Landau, Jeffrey S., & Gollin, Eugene S. 
Successive reversal performance in young children as a 
function of the delay interval between reversals. Child 
Development, 1966, 37(1), 51-61.—In Exp. I 4 groups of 
children 3-4 yr. old were given discrimination train- 
ing. 2 groups were reversed after 1 min. and 2 after 1 
day. 1 of the 1-min groups and 1 of the 1-дау groups 
were then reversed after 1 min.; the other 2 groups were 
reversed after 1 day. The main findings were: (1) 
differences in delay between discrimination training and 
Ist. reversal did not produce differences on Ist-reversal 
performance; (2) delay of 1 day between Ist and 2nd 
reversals facilitated 2nd-reversal performance to a 
greater degree than did a delay of 1 min.; (3) 2nd- 
reversal performance was generally superior to lst- 
reversal performance; and (4) neither successive reversal 
nor delay produced an "errorless" pattern of reversal 
responding. The results of Exp. II suggested that the 
2nd-reversal outcome of the Ist experiment might be 
accounted for in terms of an interference hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

5240. McLeod, J. (U. Queensland, Australia) А 
comparison of WISC sub-test scores of pre-adolescent 
successful and unsucessful readers. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 220-228.—Using a sample of 
177 successful readers and 116 backward readers, 
average age 12% yr., a comparison was made between 
their scores on 1I of the sub-tests of the WISC, using 
analysis of covariance and adjusting for scores on the 
Verbal Performance, Full Intelligence Scales respec- 
tively. When adjustment was made for difference in 
Verbal IQ or Full Scale IQ, the retarded reading group 
scored significantly lower than the succeeding group on 
Information, Vocabulary, Arithmetic, Digit Span and 
Coding sub-tests, while the retarded group scored 
significantly higher on the Picture Completion subtest. 
When adjustment was made for difference in Perform- 
ance IQ, the backward readers scored significantly 
lower than the succeeding group on all Verbal subtests. 
While the Information, Vocabulary and Arithmetic 
subtests correlated significantly with both Full Scale IQ 
and Verbal Scale ТО for each of the 2 groups, neither 
Digit Span nor Coding had a significant correlation 
with any IQ for either of the 2 groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

5241. McPherson, Marion W., Popplestone, John A., 
& Evans, Katherine A. (U. Akron) Perceptual careless- 
ness, drawing precision, and oral activity among normal 
six-year-olds. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
327-330.—A. sample of 61 normal 6-yr-olds was less 
successful than a comparable sample of 62 5-yr-olds in 
recognizing the appropriate location for arms and legs 
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in incomplete pictures of people. Within the former 
sample a significantly higher N of perceptually in- 
accurate Ss obtained scores on 2 Goodenough-Harris 
items, the proportion. of arms and legs, the same 
anatomical parts that were misperceived. Also, more of 
these Ss moved their mouths while looking in a mirror. 
Thus, some normal 6-yr-olds fail to exhibit an 
increment in perceptual acuity with advancing CA, 
draw anatomical parts with more detail than they 
perceive, and reveal bodily concern during initiation of 
latency.—Journal summary. 

5242. Miller, Doris K. (New York U.) A study of 
differences between auditory and visual learners in respect 
to extraversion-introversion. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4078. 

5243. Ralph, Jane B. (Rutgers U.) Language de- 
velopment in socially disadvantaged children. Review of 
Educational Research, 1965, 35(5), 389-400.— Conspicu- 
ous deficits in language and speech are a frequent 
handicap of socially disadvantaged children. In the 
process of language acquisition, they are more subject 
to a lack of vocal stimulation during infancy, to a 
paucity of conversational experiences in the Ist 3 or 4 
yr. of life with more verbally mature adults, and to 
Severe limitations in opportunities to develop mature 
cognitive behavior. Procedures need to be developed 
which will enable researchers to investigate the various 
modes of verbal functioning and adaptation employed 
by the child, including his language in context with his 
activities with peers.— Paul D. Leedy. 

5244. Rieber, Morton. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) 
Response alternation in children under different schedules 
of reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 149— 
150.—A group of 7-9 yr. old children were tested in a 
2-choice situation under 100%, 67% alternating, 50% 
alternating or 50% random schedules of reward regard- 
less of the choice they made. Continuous reward 
resulted in significantly more alternating responses than 
any of the partial reward conditions. The ratio of 
reward to nonreward or the regularity of the schedule 
had no effect on frequency of alternation. Significantly 
more alternating responses were made on trials follow- 
ing nonreward.—Journal abstract. 

5245. Ryan, Thomas J., & Moffitt, Alan R. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) Response speed as a function 
of age, incentive value, and reinforcement schedule, Child 
Development, 1966, 37(1), 103-113.—36 preschool and 
36 kindergarten children were each administered 56 
trials on a single lever response apparatus, Equal 
numbers of Ss from both age groups were divided into 4 
subgroups, which combined conditions of 50% or 100% 
reinforcement with low or high incentive. On each trial, 
measures of starting and movement times were taken. 
Earlier findings were replicated in the demonstration of 
faster speeds for the 50% reinforced group as compared 
with those 100% reinforced, but there was evidence on 1 
of the measures that the superiority of the partially 
reinforced group develops more slowly in younger Ss. 
This aspect of the results was discussed in terms of the 
development of the anticipatory goal response. The 
incentive-value variable yielded unexpected results in 
that faster speeds were portrayed by the low rather than 
the high incentive Ss. An anger hypothesis was offered 
to explain this evidence.—Journal abstract. — 

5246. Voiku, K. (Inst. Psychol., Rumanian Nat. 
Acad.) Izucheniye individual nykh razlichii reaktsii 
usvoyeniya ritma v zavisimosti ot chastoty M. S. S. u 
detei-desyatiletok. [Study of individual differences in 
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reactions to learning rhythm depending on frequency of 
MSS in ten-year-old children.] Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 91), 
17-28.—Results of an intercorrelation. analysis of 
reactions to learning rhythm revealed manifestation of2 
independent factors, 1 corresponding to low and 
nodis to high frequency of MSS (intermittent lumi- 
nous stimulation). Implications of results are discussed. 
—M. Delsart. 

5247. Witryol, Sam L., Tyrrell, Donald J., & 
Lowden, Lynn M. (U. Connecticut) Development of 
incentive values in childhood. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1965, 722), 201-246.— Incentives administered 
to 160 children were ranked by means of a 5-choice 
discrimination task (differential method) with simul- 
taneous reinforcement and by 2 paired-comparisons 
scales for 4 representative reward types over 6 age-sex 
samples and 2 socioeconomic samples. Measures of 
agreement across ranking conditions were substantial, 
and incentive ranks were congruent over age, sex, and 
socioeconomic status (with few exceptions). Material 
reinforcements were generally accorded higher rank 
positions, but verbal incentives increased in value with 
age. While individual differences were large, there were 
few sex and socioeconomic differences and no IQ 
differences. The paired-comparisons approach seemed 
1o be validated, as initial-incentive-preference measures, 
by discrimination-preference choice behavior which was 
recommended as an economical alternative to the 
absolute method. Task parameters and instruction 
parameters were suggested as sources of incentive- 
valuation variance, especially for verbal reinforcement. 
—Author abstract. 

5248. Zeiler, Michael D. (Wellesley Coll.) Solution 
of the two-stimulus transposition problem by four- and 
five-year-old children. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(4), 576-579.—4- and 5-yr-old children 
(N — 64) were given a transposition test with stimulus 
pairs that were from 1 to 4 steps larger than the training 
set. Ss were trained and tested on pairs that either had 
an intrapair area factor of 1.4:1 or 1.96:1. All Ss were 
able to verbalize the relevant relationship. The group 
that „received the 1.96:1 sets learned the training 
discrimination faster than the other group and trans- 

, posed in all tests. The 1.4:1 group revealed that 
increased difference between the training and test sets 
resulted in decreased transposition. These data in- 
dicated that a determinant of the basis of solution of the 
transposition problem was the difficulty of the training 
discrimination. Uniform relational learning may be a 
function of the interaction of an easy discrimination 
with verbal processes.—Journal abstract. 

Abilities 

5249. Colter, Marvin W. (Boston U. Grad. Sch.) 
Cognitive maturity and the development of early reading 
skills. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3485. 

‚5250. Goldberg, Susan. (Ohio State U.) Probability 
judgments by preschool children: task conditions and 
performance. Child т. 1966, 37(1), 157-167. 
—2 аре- and sex-matched groups of 16 preschoolers 
made: probability judgments under 2 conditions: 
Condition P (similar to Piaget's techniques) and Condi- 
tion DM (a decision-making procedure). P and DM 
differed in display, type of judgment required, and 
controls for color preference. In both conditions, the 
trial sequence systematically varied: (1) probability 
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under consideration, (2) number of elements in the 
distribution under each probability, and (3) predomi- 
nance of preferred and nonpreferred colors. The mean 
number of correct responses was significantly greater in 
DM than it was in P. Analysis of errors indicated that 
decisions based upon number instead of proportion in 
DM and decisions based upon color preference instead 
of color expectation in P accounted for a significant 
number of incorrect responses. High scoring Ss made 
systematic errors between probability conditions, with 
the number of errors increasing as the probability under 
consideration approached .50 in both P and DM. The 
number of items in the distributions did not signifi- 
cantly affect judgments.—Journal abstract. — 

5251. Houssiadas, L. (U. Thessaloniki, Greece) 
Coordination of perspectives in children. Archiv für die 
gesamte Psychologie, 1965, 117(3-4), 319-326.—The 
ability of 84 children, 5-8-yr-old, to relate the various 
objective aspects of a stimulus to corresponding points 
of view is reported. Ss were asked to identify each of 4 
toy objects by name and to locate them on each of 4 
photographs which showed the original diarama from 4 
different views. Only a small proportion of Ss gave 
correct responses. Thére were no eis cat age trends. 
Younger children seem to give more "mixed" wrong 
responses rather than purely ego-centered ones.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

5252. Lieberman, J. Nina. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) Playfulness and divergent thinking: An investiga- 
tion of their relationship at the kindergarten level. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 219-224.—The 
hypothesis that there is a relationship between the 
quality of playfulness in children's behavior and diver- 
gent thinking abilities (ideational fluency, spontaneous 
flexibility, and originality) was tested with 93 kinder- 
gartners. 2 teachers rated each child on 5 component 
traits of playfulness: physical, social and cognitive 
spontaneity, manifest joy, and sense of humor. Scores 
on the divergent thinking factors were obtained from 2 
tests adapted after Torrance and Guilford, and the 
Monroe Test. An independent measure for MA was 
also obtained. Reliabilities of the playfulness ratings 
ranged from .66-.83, and of the divergent thinking 
scores from .56-.87. A centroid factor analysis showed 
playfulness as a unitary behavior dimension. This 
correlated significantly with measures of divergent 
thinking (correlation coefficients ranging from .21-.36). 
Interpretation of this relationship needs to take into 
account also the influence of MA and CA as well as the 
tenuousness of the measuring instruments.—Author 
abstract. 

5253. Lovejoy, Elijah; Manley, Myron B., & Gold- 
stein, Mymon. (U. Pennsylvania) Individual differences 
in performance of a discrimination task. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 195-199.—Sth-grade children 
performed a 4-display discrimination task in which 
reinforcement depended on the positions of 2 stimulus 
alternatives and the identities of extra stimuli not 
offered for choice. There were 84 Ss, of whom only 33 
solved the task. Results for solvers and nonsolvers were 
correlated separately with 7 reference measures ob- 
tained from school records. A factor analysis was then 
performed on the data for solvers. The most important 
outcome was a factor determined principally by a 
vocabulary measure and the discrimination task of 
interest.—Journal summary. 

5254. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) A note on 
fifth-grade children’s vocational world and creative think- 
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ing. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1965, 9(4), 187-191.—A 
battery of Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking was 
administered to 394 boys and 433 girls from 31 
Sth-grade classes in 10 public schools. The top 10% 
were identified as “high creative," the bottom 10% as 
“low creative," and the remainder as “middle creative.” 
Significant differences among the 3 groups were 
observed with respect to vocational aspirations. Of the 
“high creative,” 76% aspired to a professional career 
and 10% to skilled labor; of the “middle creative,” 
percentages were, respectively, 62 and 13, and for the 
“low creative," 49% and 15%. The “don’t know" 
responses were least common among the “high crea- 
tive" and most common among the “low creative.”"—S. 
Krippner. 


Personality 


5255. Bjorksten, Christel. Variability in normal ego- 
structure during school age. Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 
17(6), 371-424.—115 randomly chosen public school 
children, ages 7-14 yr., were given the Binet-Simon and 
Rorschach tests, and the Rorschach again 1% yr, later. 
Ss were classified according to emotional vividness and 
way of organizing experiences. No marked differences 
were found between age groups; however, “defensive 
mastery" was found to increase with age. Sex differ- 
ences indicated boys to be on the weakest level of 
defensive success (35%). Further investigation, in- 
cluding similar studies with adults, is suggested. (16 
ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

5256. Bronson, Wanda C. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Central orientations: A study of behavior organization 
from childhood to adolescence. Child Development, 1966, 
37(1), 125-155.—Attempts to establish what behaviors 
are both predictive and persistent throughout the 
developmental span. Repeated ratings of a wide variety 
of behaviors shown by normal children from age 5-16 
were analyzed. The measures which at all times and for 
both sexes were most general (predictive) and persistent 
were found to group into 3 dimensions: withdrawal- 
expressiveness, reactivity-placidity, and passivity-dom- 
inance. Sex differences and over-time changes in the 
pattern of correlates of the 3 dimensions suggest that 
both their meaning and expression may vary as a 
function of shifting developmental demands.—Journal 
abstract. 

5257. Bruce, Donald K. (U. Utah) The effect of field 
dependence and anxiety on the perception of social 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3415-3416. 

5258. Campo, Alberto J. Introduccion al estudio 
genetico y evolutivo de la omnipotencia. [Introduction to 
the genetic and evolutionary study of omnipotence.] 
Tu de Psicoanalisis, 1963, 20(4), 359-376.—J. S. 

raun. 

5259. Cudrin, Jay M. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The relationship of chronological age, mental age, 
social behavior and number of siblings to the Piagetian 
concept of moral judgment development. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4072-4073. Pas 

5260. Emmerich, Walter. (Purdue U.) Continuity 
and stability in early social development: II. Teacher 
ratings. Child Development, 1966, 37(1), 16-27.—The 
dimensionality, continuity, and stability of personality 
were determined from repeated teacher ratings of the 
same 53 middle-class children during 2 yr. of nursery 
school, Factor and longitudinal analyses revealed that 
Aggression-Dominance, Dependency, and Autonomy 
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are continuous and stable dimensions throughout this 
period. There was also evidence for discontinuity in the 
bipolar counterpart of autonomy, from initial reactive 
hostility to later instrumental dependency, This 
structural shift was accompanied by personality change 
in non-autonomous boys. The results support the view 
that traits become established early in life but may be 
subject to specific transformations during certain 
periods of development. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5261. Lore, Richard К. (U. Tennessee) Palmar 
sweating and transitory anxiety in children. Child Devel- 
opment, 1966, 37(1), 115-123.—Recent technical refine- 
ments and the procedural simplicity involved in mea- 
suring palmar sweat suggest that this might be a 
practical means of measuring changes in autonomic 
nervous-system activity in children; presumably related 
to the construct of anxiety. The physiological origins 
and some of the literature on the status of “emotional 
sweat" as a valid indicator of autonomic nervous- 
system functioning were reviewed, The test-retest reli- 
ability over intervals of 1 and 15 days was found to be 
adequate for most psychological and psychophysio- 
logical research. Significant increases in sweating were 
observed in 4- and 5-yr-old children after they had 
heard a short story that was judged to be mildly 
anxiety-arousing. Since measurements can be made 
without disrupting the child's ongoing activity, it was 
concluded that emotional sweat is a potentially useful 
index of "anxiety" arousal in children. (29. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5262. Peters, Ray D., & Penney, Ronald K. (U. 
Waterloo, Canada) Spontaneous alternation of high and 
low reactively curious children. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(4), 139-140.—48 5th and 6th grade children 
were divided into high and low reactively curious 
groups on the basis of a paper and pencil reactive 
curiosity scale, and given a series of 20 T-maze tracing 
tasks. Each group was subdivided into a Constant 
Stimulus condition and a Varied Stimulus condition. 
The results showed that high reactively curious children 
alternated above chance level in both the Constant and 
Varied conditions, and low reactively curious children 
alternated about chance level in the Constant condition 
and above chance level in the Varied condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

5263, Peterson, Donald R. Structural congruence and 
metric variability in a cross-cultural study 0 children's 
behavior problems. Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1965, 26(2), 174-187.—Factor analyses of 
children's clinical problems through the ratings of their 
parents in Sicily yielded 2 major dimensions of person- 
ality and conduct problems. These factors were inter- 
preted mainly as dimensions of rater perception rather 
than factors ascribable to subjects.—L. L'Abate. 

5264. Slovie, Paul. (Oregon Res. Inst, Eugene) 
Risk-taking in children: Age and sex differences. Child 
Development, 1966, 37(1), 169-176.—735 boys and 312 
girls, ages of 6-16, participated in a decision-making 
game designed to assess their willingness to take risks. 
The results indicated a sex difference in risk-taking 
y which emerged between the 9th and 11th yr. 


it ath a 
opem "The difference was in the direction of our 
cultural stereotype: boys were bolder than girls. 
—Journal abstract. eee 


5265. Smith, Howard P vel fe 
W. (Bennington Coll.) Children’s paintings and the 
projective expression of rsonality : An experiment ; 
investigation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965 
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107(2), 289-293.—10 judges examined the paintings of 
22 boys and girls, 3-5 yr. old, 11 normal and 11 
emotionally disturbed. Judges independently (1) esti- 
mated, separately for 3 age groups, which paintings 
were by normal children and which by disturbed, and 
(2) matched paintings of disturbed children with brief 
personality descriptions. Judgments far exceeded chance 
expectancies in accuracy, with z scores of 9.7, 5.6, 12, 
and 14.—Author abstract. 

5266. Starr, Bernard D. (Yeshiva U.) Disciplinary 
attitudes of both parents and authoritarianism in their 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3482. 

5267. Swinson, Mildred E. (Boston U. Grad. Sch.) 
The development of cognitive skills and role-taking. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4082. 

5268. Taylor, Ann. (U. Toronto, Canada) Maternal 
deprivation: Its effects on conceptual development. Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of Child Study, 1965, 27(3), 4-11.—10 
children, raised from birth to 374 yr. in an institution, 
were placed in adoptive homes. The Rorschach Method 
of Personality Diagnosis was administered at ages 6 and 
9 to assess Ss’ conceptual functioning. 1 striking result 
was a regression to an earlier level of conceptual 
functioning in direct contrast to the development of 
concept formation in the family-reared child. An 
explanation is offered in terms of the intentional 
"narrowing" of the environment for the adoptive 
children in order to teach them to concentrate, with 
"regression" viewed as a necessary step in their cogni- 
tive adjustment to the world. It is predicted that the 
children in this study will attain a higher level of 
conceptualization than Goldfarb's institutional children 
because the latter were not successfully placed in foster 
homes. Demonstrates “that institutional living during 
the critical years of infancy need not result in a 
permanently low level of conceptualization."— Dee С. 
Appley. 

5269. Turiel, Elliot. (Yale U.) An experimental test 
of the sequentiality of developmental stages in the child's 
moral judgments. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4067-4068. 

5270. Winestine, Muriel C. (New York U.) Twin- 
ship and psychological differentiation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(7), 4082-4083. 


Parent-Child Relations 


5271. Dreyer, Albert S., & Wells, Mary B. (U. 
Colorado) Parental values, parental-control, and cre- 
ativity in young children. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(1), 83-88.—24 middle-class children, 
ages 4-5, and their parents were studied to investigate 
the family climate in which creative behavior in young 
children develops. Measures involved the instrumental- 
expressive orientation, role tension, and degree of 
autonomy-granting of the parents of more and less 
creative children. Parents of high-creative children had 
less domestic value consensus and more role tension 
than parents of low-creative children, reflecting an 
emphasis on individual divergence and expression of 
feeling. There were no significant differences between 

° parents of high- and low-creative children in their 
degree of autonomy-granting.—Journal abstract. 

5272. Epstein, Ralph, & Komorita, S. S. (Wayne 
State U.) Childhood prejudice as a function of parental 
ethnocentrism, punitiveness, and outgroup characteristics. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 
259-264.—In order to determine the conditions for 
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which the scapegoat hypothesis may be valid, the effects 
of 4 independent variables (perceived parental ethno- 
centrism, punitiveness, racial, and socioeconomic 
characteristics of outgroups) upon social distance were 
investigated. Slides were presented of a fictitious group, 
as variously depicted white, Negro, or Oriental and 
middle or working class. Results indicated that high 
parental ethnocentrism associated with moderate puni- 
tiveness is most conducive to the development of 
childhood ethnocentrism. The finding that working- 
class characterization elicited greater social distance 
towards Negro relative to other groups suggests the 
significance of stereotypes in the development of preju- 
dice.—Journal abstract. 

5273. Meyerowitz, Joseph H. (Baylor U. Coll. 
Med.) Maternal involvement and educational retarda- 
tion. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(1), 
89-91.—The extent of mother-child involvement 
reported by mothers of educationally retarded 6-yr-olds 
(placed in regular and special classes) and matched 
normals are compared to each other and with those 
given by mothers with severely retarded children. The 
validity and reliability of the approach are considered. 
An etiological hypothesis is suggested.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5274. Prothro, Edwin T. (American U., Beirut, 
Lebanon) Socialization and social class in a transitional 
society. Child Development, 1966, 37(1), 219-228.—In 
order to test the generality of American findings on 
class differences in child rearing, 497 Greek mothers 
were interviewed with a schedule adapted from Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin. Although urban middle class, 
urban lower class, and peasant mothers were similar in 
several respects (e.g., family size), they differed 
markedly in professed practices and beliefs. The peasant 
mothers were the most permissive of the group with 
infants, but middle-class mothers were the most permis- 
sive with young children. Middle-class mothers were 
warmer, more given to *love-oriented" discipline, and 
more active in family decisions than other mothers. 
There is some evidence that the Greek pattern of class 
differences may be common in transitional societies. 
—Journal abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


5275. Hartmann, K., & Engelmann, W. (Waid- 
mannsluster Damm 21, Berlin, Germany) Eine fak- 
torenanalytische Untersuchung von Labilitatskriterien 
"erziehungsschwieriger"" männlicher Minderjühriger. [A 
factor analysis of the criteria applied to the lability of 

hard to educate" male minors.] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(1), 19-23. 

5276. Keefe, Jeffrey F. (Fordham U.) A study of 
two seminary and two non-seminary high school groups on 
selected aspects of maturity. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4076-4077. 

5271. Meissner, W. W. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston) Parental interaction of the adolescent boy. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 225-233. 
—A total of 1278 high school boys were asked to 
answer 217 questions on areas of interaction between 
themselves and their parents. The results indicate that 
certain typical perceptions of father and mother can be 
identified, and that these perceptions are significantly 
different. Also identified were patterns of interaction 
that reveal significant shifts between the early and the 
late yr. of high school. The shifts, generally, are in the 
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direction of parental alienation and increased rebel- 
liousness. An attempt was made to relate the boys’ 
perceptions of parental perceptions to the developing 
pattern of interaction with the parents.—Author 
abstract. 

5278.. Pable, Martin W. (Catholic U. America) 
Some parental determinants of ego identity in adolescent 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3480-3481. 

5279. Rybak, W. Notes on crushes and hero-worship 
of adolescents. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 
39(1), 48-53.—'*The main function of the adult in the 
crush or hero-worship relationship is to help the young 
person to learn from this experience, and then to 
gradually grow away from it into a more mature 
relationship. However, adults who are dissatisfied with 
their own adaptation to the opposite sex sometimes 
inadvertently add to a youngster's difficulties in hetero- 
sexual adjustment with contemporaries."— D. Prager. 

5280. Smith, Paul M., Jr. (North Carolina Coll., 
Durham) Personality rating of students whose fathers 
are professional or non-professional workers. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 17(1), 22-25. 
—Responses of 60 students attending a NSF Summer 
Institute (36 boys, 24 girls; 93% from southeastern 
states; 70% high school seniors) to the Gordon Per- 
sonality Profile were studied in relation to their fathers’ 
occupational categories. Ss from professional home 
backgrounds were rated statistically significantly higher 
only on "emotional stability"; this group also rated 
higher on "responsibility" and “ascendancy,” but lower 
on “sociability.” No differential sex analysis is 
reported.— T. E. Newland. 

5281. Torrance, E. Paul, & Dauw, Dean C. (U. 
Minnesota) Aspirations and dreams of three groups of 
creatively gifted high school seniors and a comparable 
unselected group. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1965, 9(4), 
177-182.—Samples of high school seniors identified by 
means of pencil-and-paper tests as highly original 
(N — 48), high in elaboration ability (N — 37), and high 
in both elaboration and originality (N — 27) and a 
comparable group of unselected high school seniors 
(N = 112) were administered the Runner Studies of 
Attitude Patterns. The selected groups expressed sig- 
nificantly stronger creative motivations, a greater 
striving for excellence, and a greater attraction. to 
unusual and unconventional jobs and tasks when 
contrasted with the unselected group, which expressed 
significantly stronger aspirations for a life of comfort, 
conformity, satisfaction, and happiness.—S. Krippner. 

5282. Zazzo, B. L'affirmation de soi chez les adoles- 
cents. [Self-affirmation in adolescents.] Journal de Psy- 
chologie Normale et Pathologique, 1965, 62(3), 313-332. 
—Self-affirmation of 340 adolescent males was mea- 
sured by means of group administration of a written 
questionnaire and interviews with volunteers. The need 
for freedom and independence was affirmed by the 
majority of Ss. Opinions were solicited on why the 
adolescents were having difficulties with their parents, 
as nearly all were; what they would do with the freedom 
they want, if they had it; and how long they intended to 
continue to live with their parents.—K. J. Hartman. 


ADULTHOOD 


5283, Jaques, Elliott. Death and the mid-life crisis. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 46(4), 
502-514. 
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5284. Berkowitz, Bernard, & Green, Russel F. (VA 
Cent., Bath, N.Y.) Changes in intellect with age: V. 
Differential changes as functions of time interval and 
original score. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
107(2), 179-192.—The test-retest performance of 2 
groups of elderly males drawn from the same VA 
domiciliary was compared. The W-B group was retested 
after an average interval of 8.65 yr., the WAIS group 
after an average of 104 days. The short-interval group 
showed significant increases on retest comparable to 
those observed in young people. The long-interval 
group declined significantly; all levels of IQ declined, 
with the largest declines occurring at the highest levels. 
The data were interpreted as support for a disuse 
hypothesis as distinguished from an irreversible deterio- 
ration hypothesis, at least to age 65 or 70,—Author 
abstract. 

5285. Donahue, Wilma. (U. Michigan) Relationship 
of age of perceivers to their social perceptions. Gerontol- 
ogist, 1965, 5(4), 241-245, 276.—After summarizin 
research studies which explore “Attitudes of Yout 
Toward Older People" and "Sources of Bias When 
Youth Are Interviewers of the Aged," attention is called 
to age-group membership as a circumstance “which 
conceivably may be affecting much of the data currently 
being collected from older people" and focuses on the 
urgent need for methodological studies in "examining 
and controlling the E effect."—1. Linnick. 

5286. Duke University Council on Gerontology. 
Proceedings of seminars 1961-65. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
U., 1965. 344 p. $5.00(paper).— Presents a collection of 
papers, including: Research on Religion in Relation to 
Aging, by P. B. Maves; Role and Importance of 
Sensory Functions in Aging, by A. D. Weiss; Relation 
of Body Change to Psychological Aspects of Aging, by 
R. W. Kleemeier; Anticipating Events in an Uncertain 
World: A Theory Concerning the Psychological and 
Work Performance of Older People, by S. Griew; 
Disengagement among the Elderly: How Common and 
with What Effect?, by G. L. Maddox; Depressive Affect 
and Vulnerability to Environmental Change in the 
Aged, by M. A. Lieberman; and, Geriatric Illness: Some 
Shortcomings of Isolation Theory, by M. F. Lowen- 
thal.—J. A. Lucker. 

5287. Fisher, Jerome, & Pierce, Robert C. 
Reexamination of intellectual functioning as a concept in 
the assessment of the aged. California Mental Health 
Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 108-109.—S. А. Walters. 

5288. Kastenbaum, Robert. The realm of death: An 
emerging area in psychological research. Journal of 
Human Relations, 1965, 13(4), 538-552.—1t is often 
assumed that avoidance and ignorance constitute our 
societys basic orientation toward death. This paper 
sketches an alternative view, and suggests that death is 
more amenable to scientific investigation than is some- 
times supposed. Areas of psychothanatological research 
are surveyed briefly to suggest the range of current and 
potential investigation. A new investigation is reported 
to illustrate research challenges pertaining to the rela- 
tionship between psychosocial variables and longevity. 
This study, organized around the concept of will-to-live, 
involved physicians’ ratings of 102 consecutive admis- 
sions to a geriatric hospital. Life expectancy ratings 
based upon medical criteria consistently overestimated 
longevity within the Ist yr. of hospitalization as 
compared with the base rate of mortality for 
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receding yr. This, and other findings, led to the general 
impression that these physicians have a strong inclina- 
tion toward seeing their elderly patients as being at a 
remove from death by virtue both of psychological 
orientation and medical condition. This inclination 
appears powerful enough to override the po 
knowledge that death occurs with substantia frequency 
within the Ist mo. after admission. Several alternative 
lines of explanation are considered.—G. E. Rowland. 
5289, Locke, Norman. (U.S. Dept. HEW, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) The mental health profile: A consultation 
technique. Gerontologist, 1965, 5(4), 250-251.—In an 
effort to evaluate the mental health status of the aged 
members of a day care center, a Profile similar to a 
rating scale was developed, consisting of 54 descriptive 
statements: 27 illustrative of 1 extreme, i.e., "good" 
mental health, and 27 illustrative of the other, i.e., 
“unsuccessful” mental health. “Тһе Profile continues in 
daily use in the center as a training device, as a listing of 
the characteristics of mental health of the aged, and as a 
statement of standards of mental health."—7. Linnick. 
5290. Weil, Julius. (Montefiore Home, Cleveland, 
O.) Special program for the senile in a home for the 
aged. Geriatrics, 1966, 21(1), 197-202.—Postmortem 
brain examinations showed no positive correlation 
between symptoms during life and pathological findings 
at necropsy. Illustrative cases are presented. "If 
behavior assumed to be characteristic of brain syn- 
drome can occur in vivo without physiological evidence 
of any appreciable extent at necropsy and, conversely, 
does not necessarily occur with the syndrome, we are 
left with this question: What other factors tend to 
produce the behavior formerly considered characteristic 
of the brain syndrome?” It is suggested that it will be 
the responsibility of the colloidal chemist to find the 
solution.—D. T. Herman. 
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5291. Alexander, Charles N. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Structural perceptions: Displacement 
phenomena in absolute judgments. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4101. 

5292. Bandura, Albert, & Whalen, Carol K. 
(Stanford U.) The influence of antecedent reinforcement 
and divergent modeling cues on patterns of self-reward. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 
373-382.—A test of the hypothesis that the effect of 
models’ self-reinforcement contingencies on the self- 
reinforcing behavior of Os will be partly determined by 
their antecedent success and failure experiences and 
performance discrepancy from the comparison models. 

Groups of children underwent a series of success or 
failure experiences. They were then exposed to either a 
superior model adopting a high criterion for self- 
reward, an inferior model displaying a very low 
standard for self-reinforcement, an equally competent 
model exhibiting a moderately high self-reward crite- 
rion, or no models. Ss in the inferior-model condition 
displayed a considerably higher frequency of self- 
reinforcement at low performance levels and greater 
magnitude of self-reward than Ss exposed to more 
competent models adopting higher criteria for self- 
reinforcement. In accord with social comparison theory, 
Ss rejected the self-imposed reinforcement contingencies 
of the superior model and adopted a lower standard 
commensurate with their achievements. The effects of 
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antecedent experiences were dependent upon treatment 
conditions and level of performance.—Journal abstract. 

5293. Barry, Marie M. (New York U.) The function 
of empathy in social space: А semantic study of the 
relationship between two constructs. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(7), 4102. s 

5294. Braude, Lee. (Oakland U.) Die verstehende 
Soziologie: À new look at an old problem. Sociology & 
Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 230-235.— The concept of 
"verstehen" is examined as a fundamental sociological 
orientation. In limiting its use, the sociologist would 
appear to have surrendered his license to rationally 
interpret human social behavior.—Journal abstract. 

5295. Clark, Robert А. (Roosevelt Blvd. & Adams 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) Psychiatrists and psychoana- 
lysts on war. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 
19(4), 540-558. 

5296. Dickie-Clark, H. F. The marginal situation: A 
contribution to marginality theory. Social Forces, 1966, 
44(3), 363-370.—A review of marginality theory shows 
some gains on the psychological front but little advance, 
since Stonequist's work, in the sociological sector of the 
marginal situation and its effects on the structure and 
functioning of the group. Combining a hierarchical 
approach with the notion of inconsistency in rankings, a 
sociological definition of the marginal situation is 
suggested. Such a definition provides clarification of the 
nature of the marginal situation, a framework within 
which the variety of marginal situations may be located 
and also makes easier the hitherto neglected analysis of 
the effects on a group of being in such a situation. 
—Journal abstract. 

5297. Hicks, Mack R. (U. Florida) Social self and 
the social desirability motive. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4062. 

5298. Lohrenz, Leander J. (U. Kansas) Factors in 
the recall of descriptions of balanced and imbalanced 
енн events. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 

5299. McHugh, Peter. (Columbia U.) Social disin- 
tegration as a requisite of resocialization. Socia/ Forces, 
1966, 44(3), 355-363.—Attempts to radically alter the 
behavior of individuals have been notably unsuccessful; 
in explanation, it is suggested that: (1) radical change, 
as opposed to ordinary change, requires resocialization 
rather than ordinary socialization; (2) resocialization 
requires an intervening process of desocialization, à 
process in which the efficacy of old values is erased; and 
(3) desocialization occurs when interpersonal relations 
disintegrate. Operant conditions of social disintegration, 
and hence desocialization, are described for prisons and 
other total institutions where staff-inmate conflict is an 
important system-maintenance device.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5300. Müller, Heinz A. Die experimentelle Gruppen- 
forschung und ihre Stellung in der Sozialpsychologie. 
[Experimental group research and its position in social 
psychology.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1966, 17(1), 
236-33.— Traces of modern group experimentation lead 
to the research of Lewin, Mayo, and Moreno. A critical 
sifting of the different types of experimentation leads to 
the conclusion that experiments remain an important 
ingredient of social psychology. The reduced models 
derived from such experiments must, however, be 
enriched with the gepi of realistic social events in 
order to be meaningful.— W. J. Koppitz. 

. 5301. Murray, Victor V. (Cornell U.) Some behav- 
ioral correlates of felt own power in a simulated work 
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pure Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3515- 
5302. Reboussin, Roland. (U. Kansas) The inter- 
action of first impressions and new information in person 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3516. 
5303. Wheeler, Ladd. (Naval Med. Res. Inst., 
Bethesda, Md.) Toward a theory of behavioral con- 
tagion. Psychological Review, 1966, 73(2), 179-192. 
—Behavioral contagion is defined operationally and is 
contrasted with conformity, imitation, social pressures, 
and social facilitation. Experiments dealing with 
contagion are reviewed and theoretical statements 
derived from this review. The basic theoretical argu- 
ment is that the lowering of the avoidance gradient in 
an approach-avoidance conflict is essential to the 
occurrence of contagion. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


5304. Bakan, David. (U. Chicago) Behaviorism and 
American urbanization. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 5-28.—An attempt “to 
explain the development of behaviorism in the United 
States by placing it within the larger cultural, ideolog- 
ical and historical context of the American experi- 
ence," —C. M. Franks. 

5305. Bechtel, Robert B., & Rosenfeld, Howard 
M. (U. Kansas) Expectations of social acceptance and 
compatibility as related to status discrepancy and social 
motives. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(3), 344-349.—Hypotheses derived from an 
expectancy-value conception of interpersonal choice 
processes were tested in a sample of college dormitory 
women. All 159 Ss were assessed for motives related to 
affiliation and achievement (TAT n Affiliation and n 
Achievement, self-report rejection anxiety and test 
anxiety), and for social status. After being falsely 
informed that they were of average status, random 
subsets of Ss either selected new roommates from 
among 10 status levels, or estimated their chances of 
acceptibility or compatibility at each level. As predicted, 
status discrepancy was negatively related to estimates; 
and Ss typically chose above their own status. Un- 
anticipated status by motive interactions, and dilfer- 
ences between acceptance and compatibility estimates, 
were interpreted in terms of approach and avoidance 
mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 

5306. Berrien, F. Kenneth. (Rutgers U.) Japanese 
values and the democratic process. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 129-138.—Has Japan—a 
country that has evolved from strict obedience to ruling, 
authoritarian forces, to one nominally democratic today 


and patterned after the constitutional governments of 


the West—changed its values after a period of some 15 
yr. of experience under democratic constitution? This 
study had 2 facets: (1) attitudinal comparisons of 
college students, via the EPPS, and (2) behavioral, via 
interviews in 50 Japanese villages and small cities 
concerning the organization and duties of volunteer 
firemen. The latter group was compared to groups of 58 
volunteer fire companies in the U.S. Fire-fighting 
groups were selected because in both cultures fire 
protection is a local problem, calling upon local 
resources, Results suggest the persistence of traditional 
values in Japan, characterized by dependence upon 
higher authority, self-abasement, hard work, and 
acceptance of central control rather than local initiative. 
The relation between these personality features and the 
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operation of democratic processes is discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

5307. Brody, Eugene B. (U. Maryland Sch. Med.) 
Cultural exclusion, character and illness. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(8), 852-858.—Studies 
the effect on character and illness of the exclusion of 
segments of population, or social subsystems, in the 
larger culture to which they belong. Both character 
distortion and mental illness are viewed as the result of 
“disordered patterns of communicating, relating, ex- 
periencing, acting, information processing, planning 
and coordinating.” A variety of societies and subgroups 
are used for illustration —N. H. Pronko. 

5308. Byrne, Donn, & Clore, Gerald L., Jr. (U. 
Texas) Predicting interpersonal attraction toward stran- 
gers presented in three different stimulus modes. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(6), 239-240.—Attraction toward 
a stranger is a positive linear function of the proportion 
of his responses to an attitude scale which are similar to 
those of the S. Though various Es have utilized different 
stimulus modes for presenting the stranger, the effects 
of such stimulus differences have not been system- 
atically compared nor has the linear function been 
demonstrated to be generalized across conditions. Ss 
were assigned to 1 of 3 experimental conditions in 
which a stranger was either depicted in a sound 8 mm 
color movie, recorded on tape, or represented by 
responses on a mimeographed attitude scale. After 
learning 12 of the stranger’s opinions, Ss were asked to 
evaluate him. In all 3 stimulus modes, attraction was 
found to be a function of proportion of similar 
attitudes, with no significant differences attributable to 
conditions. A straight-line function was fitted to the 
data, yielding the formula Y = 6.74X + 5.06. This 
finding adds to the generality of the attitude-attraction 
relationship and also provides a methodological 
improvement.—Journal abstract. 

5309. Chilman, Catherine S., & Meyer, Donald 
L. Single and married undergraduates' measured person- 
ality needs and self-rated happiness. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1966, АЧ 67-76.—Married males and 
females were found to have significantly higher per- 
sonality scores for needs associated with intellectualism 
and academic achievement, the single groups for 
activities associated with impulsive self-expression and 
emotional dependence. Few married males or females 
said that they had ever withdrawn from college because 
of marriage. The great majority of married under- 
graduates, especially males, rated their marriage as 
happy and expressed somewhat higher satisfaction with 
their life situation than did the single undergraduates. 
Few large differences appeared between married and 
single groups on self-perceived current life problems, 
except that about twice as many single students, 
especially males, rated worry over studies as a problem. 
—Journal abstract. 

5310. Coombs, Robert H., & Kenkel, William F. 
(lowa State U.) Sex differences in dating aspirations and 
satisfaction with computer-selected partners. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(1), 62-66,—The 
structural-functional views of Talcott Parsons are used 
as the rationale for predicting sex differences in dating 
aspirations and partner satisfaction. Blind dates were 
arranged for 500 male and 500 female students by an 
IBM computer. Evidence was found to support the 
hypotheses that: (1) women would have higher aspir: 
tions for a dating partner, in the sense of more ocially 
desired characteristics, than would men; and (2) wom 
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would register a high degree of satisfaction less fre- 
quently than men following the Ist date. The findings 
are compared with popular notions of male-female 
tendencies for romantic love at Ist acquaintance. 
—Journal abstract. 

5311. Eisenman, Russell. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 
Ga.) Scapegoating and social control. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 203-209.—Reviews the ways in 
which scapegoating functions to obtain social control of 
members of the Navaho Indian and Eskimo cultures. 
Both positive and negative features of scapegoating are 
considered. The Navaho society is shown to be essen- 
tially a shame culture, where members fear social 
reaction. The Eskimo, on the other hand, are primarily 
a guilt culture, in which members are concerned with 
supernatural sanctions. Accusations of witchcraft 
against scapegoated Navahos serve as social control in 
that culture, compared to the less harmful Eskimo 
practice of having the angakok (shaman) single out a 
sinner.—Author abstract. 

5312. Gordon, Edmund W. (Yeshiva U.) Character- 
istics of socially disadvantaged children. Review of 
Educational Research, 1965, 35(5), 377-388.—Informa- 
tion on this topic is based primarily on data on children 
from homes of middle class white U.S. nationals. 
Causation is not determined by establishing correlation 
between certain conditions and poor school adjustment. 
The major problem is to contribute more research in the 
direction of this causation and to suggest corollary 
remedial techniques.—P. D. Leedy. 

5313. Hill, Reuben. Contemporary developments in 
family theory. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 
28(1), 10-26.—Current developments in family theory 
are assessed with respect to 3 recurring issues: (1) 
Conceptual integration—the identifying of viable 
conceptual frameworks, the tidying up of these frame- 
works by discovering or coining needed concepts, the 
building of bridging concepts to permit linking of the 
family and other social systems, and the interdefining of 
concepts to reduce redundancy. (2) Inventorying and 
codification—the process of abstracting and classifying 
discrete research propositions into more encompassing 
chain propositions and deriving therefrom middle-range 
theories. (3) Model building—the creation of theoretic 
models from the interrelation of parts of the conceptual 
frameworks to provide the basis for more rigorous tests 
of deductively derived middle-range theories.—Journal 
abstract. 

5314. Holt, Herbert. (240 Central Park S., NYC) 
The hidden roots of aggression in American society. 
Journal of Existentialism, 1965-66, 6(22), 225-234. 

5315. Iwawaki, S., Okuno, S., & Cowen, E. L. (U. 
Rochester) The social desirability of trait-descriptive 
terms: Sex and cultural differences based on a Japanese 
arts college sample. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 
24(1-2), 56-64.— Trait descriptive adjectives were rated 
on a 7-point scale of social desirability by 80 Japanese 
arts college students. A comparison study was also 
made between this sample and a sample of (1) military 
cadets from the Japan Defense Academy, (2) American 
college students, and (3) French college students. 
Results revealed absolute and stylistic characteristics 
which discriminate the social desirability ratings of 
males and females, cadets and art college students, and 
different cultural groups. Another finding was the high 
degree of constancy in the relative ordering of social 
desirability across different national and cultural 
groups.— P. Federman. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5316. Kilby, Richard W. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Personal goals of Indian and American university stu- 
dents. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, S(2), 
122-146.— The personal goals of 369 American and 145 
Indian students as reflected by an original Survey of 
Personal Goals Scale and the semantic differential were 
found to be surprisingly similar. The following differ- 
ences were noted: American men value a happy home 
life more than Indian men who, in turn, place greater 
emphasis on a life devoted to helping others. While the 
ratings of Indian men and women did not differ 
significantly, American men, among other things, rated 
fame and accomplishments more highly than American 
women. American students contemplating a business 
career placed greater emphasis on the goal of leadership 
than other occupational groups.—F. T. Severin. 

5317. Krush, Thaddeus P., Bjork, John W., Sindell, 
Peter S., & Nelle, Joanna. (Nebraska Psychiat. Inst., 
Omaha) Some thoughts on the formation of personality 
disorder: Study of an Indian boarding school population. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(8), 868-876. 
—An Indian boarding school (Grades 9-12) in 
Nebraska was studied by a clinical research team 
consisting of a psychiatrist, social work supervisor, 
social worker, anthropologist, and sociologist. Basic 
personality problems among children were found to be 
due to: (1) heightened mobility or "psychosocial 
nomadism,” (2) shifting standards, and (3) superficiality 
of response or the "chameleon response."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5318. Landis, Judson R., & Stoetzer, Louis. 
(Sacramento State Coll.) An exploratory study of 
middle-class migrant families. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(1), 51-53.—Some characteristics and 
attitudes of 100 middle-class families, recent migrants to 
a California metropolitan area, were sampled by ques- 
tionnaire. The respondents had a history of frequent 
moves on short notice and reported that they settled 
into new communities quickly and without apparent 
difficulty. The sample showed a higher than anticipated 
level of independence, self-reliance, and ability to adapt 
to what is often considered a tension- and stress- 
producing situation.—Journal abstract. 

5319. Mogey, John. (Boston U.) “Contemporary 
developments in family theory"*: A discussion. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(1), 26-28. 

5320. Pedrini, Lura N., & Pedrini, Duilio T. 
(Creighton U.) Billy Budd as a modern tragic hero. 
Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1965, 
11(6), 317-322.—C. T. Gaza. 


" 5321. Pinard, Maurice. (McGill U., Canada) 
Marriage and divorce decisions and the larger social 
System: A case study in social change. Social Forces, 
1966, 44(3), 341-355.—Analysis of short-run variations 
in marriage and divorce rates reveals an increasing 
degree of interdependence for both marriage and 
divorce decisions in the last century. It was suggested 
that this increased interdependence can be attributed to 
increased short-term variations in the socioeconomic 
conditions of the country, to an increasing inter- ` 
dependence of the different parts of the country, and to 
an increasing sensitivity of these decisions to macro- 
socioeconomic conditions. The analysis revealed that 
only the last 2 factors could be retained. They are 
themselves tentatively interpreted as the result of the 
process of urbanization and industrialization.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5322. Rosenberg, Gerhard. City planning theory and 
the quality of life. American Behavioral Scientist, 1966, 
9(4-5), 3-7.—Suggests that city planners and behavioral 
scientists collaborate to plan the new urban condition. 

5323. Simmons, J. L. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Some intercorrelations among **alienation"" mea- 
sures. Social Forces, 1966, 44(3), 370-372.—Using a 
pre-coded questionnaire with approximately 400 student 
respondents, a moderate but general pattern of intercor- 
relation among 8 “personal disturbance" measures was 
found. It is concluded that these variables—commonly 
alleged to be facets of alienation—form something of a 
multi-dimensional syndrome. Some methodological and 
substantive qualifications of this conclusion are made. 
—Journal abstract. 

5324. Skinner, James C. (Boston U. Sch. Med.) 
Symptom and defense in contemporary Greece: А cross- 
cultural inquiry. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(4), 478-489.— Personal responsibility for 
one's conduct is incompatible with personality develop- 
ment in Greek culture which favors displacing internal 
disturbances and distresses to the external environment. 
When these characteristic and prominent features of his 
culture fail him as defense measures, the Greek becomes 
a human being isolated to some extent from his culture 
and, therefore, a patient.—N. Н. Pronko. 

5325. Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction Res. Found. 
Toronto, Canada) Social-group membership, leadership, 
and birth order. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
67(2), 221-225.—Relates social group membership and 
leadership to birth order. Studies of conformity and 
affiliative behavior suggested that Ist born males have 
more social group memberships than later borns but no 
birth order difference was expected of females. Ist borns 
were expected to hold more elected offices (indicating 
leadership) than later borns. These hypotheses were 
examined by collecting relevant data from under- 
graduate students. Ist born males had more social 
group memberships but no difference obtained for 
females. A dependence of leadership on birth order was 
not found.—Author abstract. 

5326. Sticht, Thomas G., & Fox, Wayne. (U. 
Arizona) Geographical mobility and dogmatism, anxi- 
ety, and age. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 
171-174.—It was hypothesized that people of high 
geographical mobility are more dogmatic and more 
anxious than less mobile ones. It was also expected that 
the age of the individual at the time of the Ist 
permanent change in residence (a measure of geo- 
graphical mobility) is of importance in determining 
whether or not the change would have deleterious 
personality effects. 25 high-mobility and 25 low- 
mobility Ss were compared with regard to these factors.» 
Results confirmed the hypotheses. It was concluded that 
the basic effects of geographical mobility probably are 
disruptive in nature, but that these effects may be 
modified by various non-psychological and psycho- 
logical factors.—Author abstract. 

5327. Vincent, Clark E. (Bowman Gray Sch. Med., 
Wake Forest Coll.) Family spongia: The adaptive func- 
tion. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(1), 
29-36.—Adaptation has been overlooked as a vital 
function of the family in industrial society. The tradi- 
tional functions of the family have not been lost, but 
have changed content and form. The family serves as a 
mediator by translating change in the larger society into 
the on-going child and adult socialization process. Its 
ready adaptability is in part a consequence of its lack of 
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an institutional organization through which to resist 
change. The adaptive function may be viewed as having 
functional or dysfunctional consequences.—Journal 
abstract. 

‚5328. Wasby, Stephen L. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
impact of the family on politics: Ап essay and review of 
the literature. Family Life Coordinator, 1966, 1S(1), 
3-23.—The following topics are considered: the family 
within the polity, the family as a polity, transmission of 
voting preference, effects of relations within the family, 
transmission of orientations and attitudes, political 
recruitment, and personality and politics. Most of the 
literature cited is from the American culture though 
some research has been done on the impact of Russian 
and German families on the politics of those nations. 
— C. Н. Miley. 


Minority Groups 


5329. Eisenman, Russell. (U. Georgia) Reducing 
prejudice by Negro-white contacts. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1965, 34(4), 461-462.—Although the Deut- 
sch and Collins housing study suggested that contact 
between Negroes and whites may reduce prejudice, the 
actual picture is more complicated. In some instances, 
contact leads to an increase in prejudice rather than to a 
reduction. Studies were reviewed for situational and 
personality variables related to prejudice. The apparent 
inconsistency between what people say and what they 
do is also considered.—Author abstract. 

5330. Hicks, Robert A., & Pellegrini, Robert J. (U. 
Denver) The meaningfulness of Negro-white differences 
in intelligence test performance. Psychological Record, 
1966, 16(1), 43-46.—The non-equalitarian interpreta- 
tion of Negro-white IQ differences holds that these 
differences have value in guidance and prediction, and 
are thus used as evidence for the prohibition of 
miscegenation and school integration. This study 
contends that there is no established objective basis for 
this interpretation. The statistically significant results on 
which the non-equalitarian interpretation is based 
reflect the reliability of Negro-white IQ differences but 
not the meaningfulness. Where И was possible, а 
statistic, designed to measure meaningfulness, was used 
to reevaluate the data given in studies of Negro-white 
IQ. The results showed that these studies have failed to 
establish the existence of differences in intelligence that 
have utility for guidance.—Journal abstract. 

5331. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota) Prejudice, 
anomie, and the authoritarian personality. Sociology & 
Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 141-147.— Based on data 
from 2 interview surveys of random samples of: (1) 
members of a Teamsters union local in Minneapolis; 
and (2) residents in 2 lower class communities in Rome, 
Italy. The following conclusions are drawn from a 
statistical analysis of cross-tabulations of some of the 
data: (1) In the U.S. “anomie” has a stronger relation- 
ship to race prejudice than does “authoritarian person- 
ality.” (2) In Italy, the low level of race prejudice is not 
matched by low levels of anomie or authoritarian 
personality, as measured by standard scales developed 
in the U.S. (3) There is considerable doubt whether the 
authoritarian personality and anomie scales are 
sufficiently "culture-free" to make them valid when 
used in a country like Italy. Hence some doubt is 
thrown on their validity across subcultural lines within 
the U.S. as well as across national culture lines. 


—Journal abstract. 
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5332. Sobrino, James F. (Yeshiva U.) Group identi- 
fication and adjustment in Puerto Rican adolescents. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4067. 

5333. Vidulich, Robert N., & Krevanick, Frank 
W. (Louisiana State U.) Racial attitudes and emotional 
response to visual representations of the Negro. Journal 
рш Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 85-93.—In a study of 
the physiological-emotional concomitants of scaled 
racial attitudes, sex and direction of extreme attitudes 
were found to be related to amount of GSR respon- 
siveness to photographic stimuli of Negroes, of whites, 
or without human content. High-prejudiced and male 
Ss significantly over-responded physiologically to Negro 
stimuli only. High consistency between attitude direc- 
tion, GSR responsiveness, and verbalized preferences 
for the stimuli was obtained.— Author abstract. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


5334. Kinnane, Mary. (Boston Coll.) Social aspects 
of the life of the college teacher. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1965, 14(1), 51-54.— Questionnaire responses 
of over 3000 undergraduates were compared to returns 
from 62 of 100 graduate students sampled. The grad- 
uate students, compared with undergraduates, saw more 
opportunity for marriage in the academic setting, good 
marriage prospects for women, and limited participa- 
tion in community affairs. Both groups believed low 
income delays marriage and that social life is no more 
restricted than for persons in law and medicine, but 
they believed there is somewhat more restriction for 
professors than for businessmen.—J. N. McCall. 

5335. Nanda, P. C., Das, J. P., & Mishra, H. 
K. (Utkal U., Bhubaneswar, India) Discrimination of 
geometrical patterns in tribal, rural, and urban children. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 197-200. 
—This cross-cultural study was carried out on samples 
of children from Orissa, India. 40 Ss, ages 6-10 yr., 
were selected from each of the 3 cultural groups and 
were given 2 sets of geometrical patterns between which 
to discriminate. Significantly larger number of Ss failed 
in discrimination in the tribal sample than in the rural, 
and larger numbers failed in the rural than in the urban 
sample.—Author abstract. 

5336. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (U.S. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Admin., Washington, D.C.) Lip service 
won't do it. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(1), 
10-13.—A review of some of the more significant 
problems involved in attaining community participation 
in the rehabilitation process.—Author abstract. 

5337. Werts, Charles E. Social class and initial 
career choice of college freshmen. Sociology of Educa- 
tion, 1966, 39(1), 74-85.—H. K. Moore. 


Religion 


- 5338. Bakan, David. (U. Chicago) Some thoughts on 
reading Augustine's *'Confessions." Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 149-152 —Discus- 
sion of the Oedipal elements in Augustine's life and 
writings —O. Strunk, Jr. 

5339. Clark, Walter H. (Andover Newton Theo- 
logical Sch.) Depth and rationality in Augustine’s 
Confessions." Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1965, 5, 144-148 —Reading Augustine opens 
up a species of participant observations, often the 
reverse of the “objectivity that plagues so many of our 
modern psychological studies."—O. Strunk, Jr. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5340. DeJong, Gorden F., & Ford, Thomas R. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Religious fundamentalism and 
denominational preference in the southern Appalachian 
region. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1965, 
5, 24-33.—Statistical analysis of part of the data 
collected on social and economic characteristics and 
attitudes of Southern Appalachian Mountain residents 
lead to at least 4 generalizations: (1) the area is 
characterized by relatively high proportions of persons 
affiliated with fundamentalist denominalism; (2) degree 
of fundamentalism is strongest among adherents of 
sect-type religious groups and diminishes among 
church-type groups; (3) religious fundamentalism is 
inversely correlated with socioeconomic status; (4) 
differences between denominational groups with respect 
to fundamentalism persist even when socioeconomic 
status is controlled.—0O. Strunk, Jr. 

5341. Dittes, James E. (Yale U.) Continuities 
between the life and thought of Augustine. Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 130-140.—Dis- 
cussion of relationship between St. Augustine's psycho- 
logical propensities and his theological writings.—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 

5342. Friedman, Maurice. (New Sch. Social Res., 
NYC) Martin Buber's final legacy: **The Knowledge of 
Man.” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1965, 
5, 4-9.—A tribute to the late Martin Buber in the form 
of an outline of his major legacies to the scientific study 


of religion, with a special review of The Knowledge of 


Man, Buber's posthumous book.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5343. Givens, R. Dale, & Garza, Joe. (Eastern 
Kentucky State Coll) The treatment of religion in 
introductory sociology texts. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 59-63.—Analysis of 30 
sociology texts shows that over / of the texts use a 
functional approach to religion, that the approach 
taken to religion in no way reflects the importance an 
author attaches to it as an element of society, and that 
there is no overall agreement on the importance of 
religion to society.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5344. Greeley, Andrew M. (Nat. Opinion Res. Cent., 
Chicago, Ill.) The religious behavior of graduate 
students. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1965, 5, 34-40.—Analysis of original and current 
religious affiliations of 1961 graduates who are in Ph.D. 
programs in the top 12 graduate schools shows a net 
apostacy rate of 20%, most of it being from the 
Protestant group, with the Jewish loss being small and 
p: Catholic loss practically nonexistent.—0O. Strunk, 
r. 

5345. Hadden, Jeffrey K. (Purdue U.) A study of the 
Protestant ministry of America. Journal for the Scientific 


"Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 10-23.—A general theoretical 


and methodological discussion of a questionnaire sent 
to 12,000 ministers covering such topics as religious 
beliefs, science and religion, religion and higher 
education, counseling, social issues, professional activ- 
ities and missions, personality, and background charact- 
eristics.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5346. Havens, Joseph. (U. Massachusetts) Notes on 
Augustine's **Confessions." Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 141-143. —A knowledge of 
Augustine demonstrates the ways in which a religious 
perspective differs from a psychological perspective. 
—0. Strunk, Jr... 

5347. Linsky, Arnold S. (U. Washington Sch. Med.) 
Religious differences in lay attitudes and knowledge on 
alcoholism and its treatment. Journal for the Scientific 
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Study of Religion, 1965, 5, 41-50.—Analysis of data 
collected in a household survey of Vancouver, Washing- 
ton (N = 305 adults) revealed the following: (1) atti- 
tudes and beliefs relative to alcoholism were related to 
the type of religious group with which lay persons were 
affiliated; (2) the pattern of religious differences found 
prevailed in a partial replication of the study among a 
different population; (3) the differences persisted when 
social class was controlled; (4) members of the 
“Ecclesia,” composed of those Protestant groups with 
the strongest secular orientation, had the most favor- 
able attitudes on alcoholics and alcoholism, treatment, 
and knowledge.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5348. Reiss, Paul J. (Fordham U.) The trend in 
interfaith marriages. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1965, 5, 64-67.— Data based on the number of 
church-sanctioned Catholic and mixed marriages for 
each diocese in the U.S. for 1943 and 1962 reveal that 
mixed marriages during pre- and post-war times were 
similar but that during the war yr. the rate of mixed 
marriages increased.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5349. Stark, Rodney. А taxonomy of religious experi- 
ence. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1965, S, 
97-116.—In an attempt to identify basic elements of 
religious experience, the following types of experience 
are noted: confirming, responsive, ecstatic, and revela- 
tional. These conceptual schemes are examined in 
detail.—0O. Strunk, Jr. 

5350. Ugrinovich, D. M. Religiya kak predmet 
marksistskogo sotsiologicheskogo issledovaniya. [Reli- 
gion as subject of Marxist sociological investigation.] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(1), 150-156.—Summaries of 
papers, read at Jena in June, 1965 on: (1) the basic 
theoretical problems of Marxist-oriented and empiri- 
cally based research in the social psychology of religion, 
and (2) religiosity and its surmounting in socialist 
countries. Statistical data from "concrete studies" are 
cited.—I. D. London. 

5351. Webb, Sam C. (Georgia Inst. Technology) An 
exploratory investigation of some needs met through 
religious behaviour. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1965, 5, 51-58.—Using responses of theolog- 
ical students as raw data, factor analytic methods were 
employed to determine whether 6 hypothesized needs 
could be identified. 11 needs were identified: peace, 
reverence, curiosity, love, self-abnegation, curiosity, 
prayer and meditation, mysticism, people, and 2 others 
which were not able to be titled.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


5352. Freund, Kurt. Diagnosing heterosexual pedo- 
philia by means of a test for sexual interest. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(4), 229-234.—A modifica- 
tion of the penis plethysmograph test of sexual interest 
is described. The efficacy of this method in the 
differential diagnosis of heterosexual pedophilia in male 
adults is discussed. Results obtained from 20 suspected 
pedophiliacs are presented and compared with those 
obtained from 20 control Ss.—Journal abstract. 

5353. Greenstein, Jules M. (Stern Coll. Women) 
Father characteristics and sex typing. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 271-277.—In 
an attempt to test 2 identification theories of sex typing, 
frequency of overt homosexuality and test measures of 
latent homosexuality, feminine identification, and 
masculinity-femininity were obtained from 25 father- 
absent and 50 father-present male adolescent delin- 
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quents. The fathers of the father-present Ss were rated 
for degree of dominance and closeness to their sons. 
Results indicate no significant differences between the 
father-absent and father-present Ss and no significant 
correlations between father dominance and the sex- 
typing measures. Contrary to the developmental identi- 
fication hypothesis, a small but significant correlation 
was found between degree of father closeness and 
frequency of overt homosexuality. Results were con- 
sidered to be more consistent with a differential 
reinforcement theory of sex typing —Journal abstract. 

5354. Marks, I. M., Rachman, S., & Gelder, M. 
G. (Inst. Psychiatry, London U., England) Methods 
for assessment of aversion treatment in fetishism with 
masochism. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1965, 3(4), 
253-258.—An operant conditioning measure is des- 
cribed, which showed that faradic shocks were aversive 
in a patient whose fetishism was associated with 
masochism. The patient's response was in keeping with 
expectations drawn from the initial measures, since 
faradic aversion produced rapid improvement of the 
masochism with subsequent improvement of the fetish- 
ism, and increased enjoyment of normal sexual rela- 
tions. The operant conditioning and semantic differen- 
tial measures accurately reflected clinical changes after. 
treatment, and are useful to assess progress. Masochism 
does not necessarily contra-indicate aversion treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

5355. Whalen, Richard E. (Dept. Psychobiology, U. 
California, Irvine) Sexual motivation. Psychological 
Review, 1966, 73(2), 151-163.—Suggests that both 
human and animal sexual motivation are controlled by 
both biological and experiential determinants. Sexual 
motivation is said to be comprised of 2 components, 
sexual arousal, which represents the current level of 
sexual excitation, and sexual arousability, the propen- 
sity for arousal, The sexual motivation of an individual 
may be represented by a specification of the state of 
these 2 components. Arousal is modulated by the 
presence and absence of relevant stimuli. Arousability is 
determined by hormonal state, feedback effects of 
copulation, and experience. Difference between the state 
of sexual motivation and the expression of sexual 
behavior is stressed. (2p. ref.)—Journal abstract, 
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5356. Aronson, Elliot; Willerman, Ben, & Floyd, 
Joanne. (U. Texas) The effect of a pratfall on in- 
creasing interpersonal attractiveness. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1966, 4(6), 227-228.—An experiment was per- 
formed which demonstrated that the attractiveness ofa 
superior person is enhanced if he commits a clumsy 
blunder; the same blunder tends to decrease the 
attractiveness of a mediocre person. These results were 
predicted by conjecturing that a superior person may be 
viewed as superhuman and, therefore, distant; a blunder 
tends to humanize him and, consequently, increases his 
attractiveness.—Journal abstract. 

5357. Babayan, Sylvia Y., Budayr, Bushra, & 
Lindgren, Henry C. (American U. Beirut, Lebanon) 
Age, sex, and culture as variables in food aversiom. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 15-17. . 
— Findings obtained previously with American groups 
to the effect that food rejections decline with age during 
adolescence, and that girls tend to reject more 
than boys were confirmed by a study using a 
naire, translated into the appropriate 
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administered to Arab and Armenian adolescents in 
Lebanon and Egypt. An unexpected finding was the 
higher number of rejections by Armenians. It was 
suggested that anxiety level may be an underlying 
factor, and that the higher rejections by Armenians may 
be related to insecurity experienced by a minority group 
that has been economically and professionally success- 
ful.—Author abstract. 

5358. Baer, D. J. (Boston Coll.) Smoking attitude, 
behavior, and beliefs of college males. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 65-78.—A Smoking Attitude 
Scale, and a Smoking Belief and Behavior Question- 
naire were administered to 405 college male present 
smokers, former smokers, and nonsmokers. Former 
smokers reported a more favorable smoking attitude 
than nonsmokers, but a less favorable attitude than 
present smokers. Heavy smokers, cigarette-only smok- 
ers, and those who began smoking before beginning 
high school reported a greater dissatisfaction with 
smoking, yet fewer believed they would or could stop 
smoking,—Author abstract. 

5359. Broom, Leonard, & Glenn, Norval D. (U. 
Texas) Negro-white differences in reported attitudes and 
behavior. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 
187-200.—An analysis of responses to 32 questions 
asked on national public opinion surveys 1950-1961 
indicates important Negro-white differences in attitudes 
that cannot be explained by education and region of 
residence, In general, Negro-white differences are 
smaller than the differences between Southern and 
non-Southern whites and between low-education and 
high-education whites. By age Negro-white response 
differentiation is uneven, and this suggests that Negro- 
white cultural differences have not diminished much, 
—Journal abstract. 

5360. Castro, G. A., & Waisanen, F. B. (U. Costa 
Rica) Lugar de residencia y actitudes hacia el enfermo 
mental. [Place of residence and attitudes toward the 
mentally ill.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1965, 11(4), 356-363.— The tendency to reject 
the mentally ill is more prevalent in situations where 
Шеге is a greater degree of intimacy and ego- 
involvement. Positive attitudes are more frequent and 
more accepting in urban than in rural areas. (17 
ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

5361. Diab, Lutfy N. (American U. Beirut, Leb- 
anon) Studies in social attitudes: I. Variations in lati- 
tudes of acceptance and rejection as a function of varying 
positions on a controversial social issue. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 283-295.—A sample of 260 
undergraduate Arab students at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut were given a questionnaire on Arab 
unity by means of which their *own stands," as well as 
their latitudes of acceptance and rejection, were 
assessed. The results showed that: (1) the latitude of 
rejection of Ss upholding extreme stands is greater than 
the latitude of rejection of Ss upholding moderate 
stands, and (2) the latitude of rejection of Ss upholding 
extreme stands is greater than their own latitude of 
acceptance. However, unexpected results were obtained 
in relation to Ss with extreme negative stands (ac- 
counted for in terms of the operation of reality checks) 
and also in relation to Ss with moderate stands 
(accounted for in terms of strength of commitment to 

own stand"). Finally, Ss with extreme stands were 
found to exhibit greater consistency among their atti- 
tudinal dimensions than shown by moderate Ss. The 
need for further research, utilizing larger samples of Ss, 
is indicated.— Author abstract. 
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5362. Diab, Lutfy N. (American U. Beirut, Leba- 
non) Studies in social attitudes: Ш. Attitude assessment 


through the semantic-differential technique. Journal of 


Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 303-314.—A sample of 
260 undergraduate Arab students at the American 
University of Beirut were given a series of 13 different 
scales against each of which the concept of “Arab 
unity" was to be judged successively, according to the 
regular semantic-differential procedure. In general, the 
results of this study show that the additional informa- 
tion obtained from scales representative of evaluative as 
well as other factors on the meaning of the concept 
“Arab unity” to our Ss helped to clarify further some of 
the unexpected findings reached in previous studies of 
the same concept. Finally, a new technique of attitude 
measurement is suggested, involving a combination of 
the Sherif-Hovland technique of assessing latitudes of 
acceptance and rejection and the regular semantic- 
differential procedure.—Author abstract. 

5363. Genskow, Jack K., & Maglione, Frank D. (U. 
Illinois) Familiarity, dogmatism, and reported student 
attitudes toward the disabled. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1965, 67(2), 329-341.—111 educational psy- 
chology students in 4 classes at 2 universities, 1 having a 
program for disabled students, were administered the 
Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Scale, with the 
Dogmatism Scale, by “disabled” and nondisabled 
administrators. Ss familiar with disabled students 
reported a more favorable attitude toward disabled 
persons than did students not familiar with the disabled. 
Comparison of results of questionnaires administered 
by wheelchaired vs. non-wheelchaired individuals 
yielded non-significant differences (р < .15) іп the pre- 
dicted directions. Correlations between attitudes and 
dogmatism were nonsignificant.—Author abstract. 

5364. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U.) 
Effects of prior commitment on behavior change after a 
persuasive communication. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1966, 29(4), 595-601.—Communications were effective 
їп increasing stated belief of 8th-grade students divided 
into 2 groups: (1) those who made an initial commit- 
ment against the importance of vocabulary learning, 
and (2) those who did not commit themselves. However, 
it was demonstrated that consequent behavior change in 
the direction of the communication was significantly 
less likely to occur. Some implications for cognitive 
dissonance theory are discussed concerning negatively 
committed S.—M. H. Lewin. 

5365. Gregor, A. James, & McPherson, D. Angus. 
(U. Hawaii) Racial attitudes among white and Negro 
children in a deep-South standard metropolitan area. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 95-106.—A 
variation of the Clark Doll Test was administered to a 
lest population of white and Negro children between 
the ages of 5 and 7 in a deep-South standard metro- 
politan area. There were 83 white Ss and 92 Negro Ss. 
Both groups gave evidence of being in-group oriented, 
with the white sample giving evidence of more emphatic 
in-group preferences. The white Ss showed in-group 
preferences in over 79% of their responses. 100% of the 
white Ss identified with their own group. The Negro Ss 
showed in-group preferences in approximately 50% or 
more of their responses. 95% of the Negro Ss identified 
with their own group. The Negro group gave evidence 
of a more Viable self-system than any other Negro 
group previously tested in a biracial or peripheral 
Southern environment.— Author abstract. 

5366. Hirsch, Linda L. (Columbia U.) Variables 
associated with the relationship between self-acceptance 
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and acceptance of others. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3486. 

5367. Howard, Alan, & Scott, Robert A. (U. 
Hawaii) Cultural values and attitudes toward death. 
Journal of Existentialism, 1965-66, 6(22), 161-171. 

5368. Kalish, Richard A., Maloney, Michael, & 
Arkoff, Abe. (California State Coll.) Cross-cultural 
comparisons of college student marital role preferences. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 41-47.—A 
sample of 131 Caucasian Americans and 95 Japanese- 
Americans responded to a brief questionnaire investiga- 
ting puede regarding future marital roles. Scores 
for these samples were contrasted with data on Japa- 
nese-Americans in Hawaii, Japanese in Japan, and 
Caucasians in Hawaii. Males were found to be more 
male dominant, especially Japanese-American males in 
Hawaii; females were found more equalitarian, especi- 
ally females at high-prestige universities in Japan. 
—Author abstract. 

5369. Kiesler, Charles A., Zanna, Mark, & De Salvo, 
James. (Yale U.) Deviation and conformity: Opinion 
change as a function of commitment, attraction, and 
presence of a deviate. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 458-467.—By manipulation all 
Ss were marginally accepted by the group, relatively 
unattracted to the group, and disagreed with the group 
on an important issue. All had their opinions tested on 
3 occasions, the last 2 of which were “private” testings. 
Experimental Ss were committed to continue in the 
same group; control Ss were not. In 2 experimental 
conditions, each S had a deviate-ally in the group, i.e., 
someone who agreed with S's initial opinion. In the 3rd 
experimental condition, no deviate existed. When S 
knew the deviate existed prior to the 2nd opinion 
measure, there was no opinion change. However, 
knowledge of the deviate's existence after opinion 
change had little effect. When no deviate existed 
commitment increased opinion change.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5370. Kubie, Lawrence S. (U. Maryland Sch. Med.) 
The ontogeny of racial prejudice. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1965, 141(3), 265-273.—The thesis is 
developed that prejudice against others has its roots in 3 
phases of infantile experience: (1) the child's oscillation 
between a secret, guilty pride and an aversion toward 
his body, (2) his inability to conceive of himself as ever 
growing into adulthood, and (3) his inacceptance of the 
anatomic differences between the sexes.—N. H. Pronko. 

5371. Lefcourt, Herbert M., & Ladwig, Gordon 
W. (U. Waterloo, Canada) Alienation in Negro and 
white reformatory inmates. Journal of Social Psychology. 
1966, 68(1), 153-157.—Negro and white reformatory 
inmates were compared with each other and against 
published norms on 3 scales comprising a measure of 
alienation. Reformatory inmates scored higher on 
measures of isolation and normlessness than the 
normative sample. Negro inmates scored higher than 
white inmates on measures of powerlessness and norm- 
lessness. In addition, Negro inmates scored significantly 
higher on the powerlessness measure than the normative 
sample. No differences were obtained between white 
inmates and norm groups on the powerlessness dimen- 
sion. The results were interpreted as lending support to 
the usefulness of the alienation dimensions.—Author 
abstract. 

5372. Lehmann, Irvin J., Sinha, Birendra K., & 
Hartnett, Rodney T. (Michigan State U.) Changes in 
attitudes and values associated with college attendance. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2), 89-98. 
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—To investigate the relationship between length of 
college attendance and changes in stereotypic beliefs, 
dogmatism, and value orientation, a battery of instru- 
ments was administered to 1747 Ss as freshmen and 
then 4 yr. later whether or not they were still in 
attendance. The principal findings were that regardless 
of sex and length of college attendance (1) all groups 
became less stereotypic in their beliefs, less dogmatic, 
and with few exceptions, more "outer directed" in their 
value orientation, and (2) there was, for all practical 
purposes, no significant relationship between general 
academic aptitude and either the degree or direction of 
personality changes. Female Ss, regardless of time spent 
at college, underwent a more marked change in their 
attitüdes and values from 1958-1962 than did their male 
counterparts. Hypotheses were advanced to explain 
some of the findings. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5373. Levinger, George, & Breedlove, James. (U. 
Massachusetts) Interpersonal attraction and agreement: 
А study of marriage partners. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 367-372.—3 hypotheses 
were tested in a study of 60 middle-class married 
couples: (1) that the spouses' assumed agreement 
exceeds their actual agreement, (2) that assumed agree- 
ment is positively associated with marital satisfaction, 
(3) that actual agreement is correlated with marital 
attraction only in areas where agreement is instrumental 
for promoting the pair's goals. Ss responded to a variety 
of marriage-relevant items; they ranked 2 sets of 
marriage goals, and described both partners' real and 
ideal behavior. The Ist 2 hypotheses were supported; 
the 3rd was not clearly confirmed, but it appears 
applicable for explaining results from other studies. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5374. Macaulay, Jacqueline R. (U. Wisconsin) A 
study of independent and additive modes of producing 
resistance to persuasion derived from congruity and 
inoculation models. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4092. 

5375. Mann, Leon. (Yale U.) The effects of emo- 
tional role playing on smoking attitudes and habits. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4104-4105. 

5376. McGinnies, Elliott, & Rosenbaum, Leonard 
L. (U. Maryland) A test of the selective-exposure 
hypothesis in persuasion. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
61(2), 237-240.—The attitudes of 101 psychology 
students were measured on the subject of American 
involvement in Vietnam prior to a televised address on 
this subject by President Johnson. Following the 
address, it was found that those female students who 
had exposed themselves either directly or indirectly to 
the President's message had previously expressed a 
greater degree of support for a militant U.S. policy in 
Vietnam than had those females who did not. Although 
a significantly greater proportion of males listened to 
the speech, the limited spread of male initial attitudes 
provided no opportunity for selective exposure to 
operate.—Author abstract. ! É 
5377. McGuire, William J. (Columbia U.) Attitudes 
and opinions. Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 
475-514. JM 

5378. Mielke, Keith W. (Michigan State О) 
Evaluation of television as a function of self-beliefs. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4105. 

5379. Nidorf, Louis J. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Variables influencing the judged desirability ar 
personality traits. Journal of Projective Tere uan 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30( Deed Er 
desirability of personality traits is sho ЗА 
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fluenced by: (1) sex of the judge, (2) context of the 
judgment, (3) valence, and (4) word frequency of the 
traits. Thus, female Ss make more extreme social 
desirability judgments than males, the sexual context of 
the traits leads to differential judgments, more extreme 
judgments are made to negative than to positive traits, 
and, finally, more familiar traits receive more extreme 
judgments than less familiar ones. In addition, these 
findings were qualified by various significant inter- 
actions. It is hypothesized that these results are mainly a 
function of differential emotive responsiveness of males 
and females and differential growth functions of posi- 
tive and negative connotations of traits.—Journal 
summary. 

5380. Ostrom, Thomas M. (U. North Carolina) The 
relationship between attitude content, self-rating, and 
perpectiva; Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3499- 
3500. : 

5381. Plant, Walter T. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Changes in intolerance and authoritarianism for sorority 
and nonsorority women enrolled in college for two years. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 79-83.—The 
Rokeach D-, California E-, and Gough F-scales were 
administered to 449 prefreshman women and again 2 yr. 
later. During the 2 yr., 124 Ss joined social sororities 
and the remaining 325 did not. There were no statisti- 
cally significant mean prefreshman D-, E-, or F-scale 
differences between the 2 samples. Both samples 
changed significantly (p < .01) over the 2 yr. toward 
lower D-, E-, and F-scale means, and the net changes 
tended to favor the sorority sample on the D- 
scale.—Author abstract. 

5382. Plant, Walter T. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Longitudinal changes in intolerance and authoritarianism 
for subjects differing in amount of college education over 
four years. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1965, 72(2), 
247-287.—The California E-, Gough F-, and Rokeach 
D-scales were administered to 2332 college freshman 
applicants in 1958. In 1960, 1448 Ss were retested and 
divided into sex and “N semesters enrolled" groups, as 
were 1058 Ss retested again in 1962. Correlated t tests 
for 1958 and 1960 mean differences and for 1958 and 
1962 mean differences revealed that all groups (irrespec- 
tive of educational attainment in 2 yr. or in 4 yr. 
changed significantly toward lower E-, F-, and D-scale 
means,—Author abstract. 

5383. Proenza, Luis, & Strickland, Bonnie R. 
(Emory U.) A study of prejudice in Negro and white 
college students. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
67(2), 273-281.—Semantic differential scales for the 
concepts Negro, White, Segregation, and Integration 
and a Bogardus social distance scale were administered 
to white college students in the North and South and to 
Negro students in the South. Differences between the 
Northern and Southern whites were significant only in 
regard to the Bogardus. All students show favorable 
evaluation of Integration and unfavorable evaluation of 
Segregation with the Negro students being more 
emphatic. Negroes were more favorable toward the 
concept White than whites were toward the concept 
Negro.—Author abstract. 

‚3384. Rosnow, Ralph L. (Boston U.) Bias in evalu- 
ating the presidential debates: А ““splinter” effect. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 211-219.—A 
measure was obtained of Ss' commitment to a political 
party and to the party's presidential nominee. Ss then 
rated the nominees, using a modified Program Ana- 
lyzer, while listening to excerpts from the 1960 presi- 
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dential debates. Despite instructions to “dispassion- 
ately" evaluate the debaters, judgmental bias was 
obtained. Also, while Democrats remained fundamen- 
tally unchanged in their commitment to the Democratic 
nominee, И of the Republicans showed greater com- 
mitment to the now-President than to their own party's 
nominee. This "splinter" effect was explained in the 
context of cognitive dissonance theory.—Author ab- 
stract. 

5385. Singer, Jerome E., & Lamb, Patricia F. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Social concern, body size and 
birth order. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 
143-151.—Female Ss completed a questionnaire in 
which they estimated their measurements and those of 
the ideal female figure. / of the Ss were told prior to 
answering these questions that their own measurements 
would be taken; the other 4 were not. It was hypoth- 
esized that Ist-borns would be more socially anxious 
than later-borns. If so, they should (1) estimate the ideal 
more accurately, (2) report their own measurements 
more accurately when they are aware they are to be 
measured, (3) distort more toward the ideal when 
unaware, The data support these hypotheses,—Author 
abstract. 

5386. Tannenbaum, Percy H., & Gengel, Roy W. (U. 
Wisconsin) Generalization of attitude change through 
congruity principle relationships. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 299-304.—3 source- 
concept linkages were Ist established: | in which a 
source favors the concept, a 2nd in which a source is 
unfavorable, and a 3rd neutral relationship. In a 
separate message, the concept attitude is made either 
positive or negative. Predictions are derived from the 
principle of congruity to account for any subsequent 
attitude change toward the 3 sources in all conditions. 
Although some of the changes are not in the predicted 
directions, the results support the prediction with regard 
to relative degree of attitude change toward the 
source.—Journal abstract. 

5387. Triandis, Harry C., Loh, Wallace D., & Levin, 
Leslie A. (U. Illinois) Race, status, quality of spoken 
English, and opinions about civil rights as determinants of 
interpersonal attitudes. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 468-472.—94 Ss were shown 
slides of a young man, either Negro or white and well 
or poorly dressed, and simultaneously heard a tape- 
recorded statement which was either in favor or 
opposed to integrated housing, spoken in either 
excellent or ungrammatical English. The stimuli formed 
a 2 x 2 X 2 x 2 factorial design. The evaluation of the 
stimulus person was measured by the evaluative factor 
of the semantic differential; the behavioral intentions of 
Ss toward the stimulus persons were measured by 3 
factors of the behavioral differential. It was shown that 
liberal Ss differed from illiberal Ss in the relative 
weights they employed for the characteristics race, 
dress, English, and opinion. Furthermore, English and 
opinion were the determinants of the evaluation 

judgments, as well as the social acceptance judgments 
on the behavioral differential. Race and English were 
the important determinants of the judgments on the 
social distance factor. English, race, and dress, in that 
order, were important in the determination of the 
judgments on the friendship factor.—Journal abstract. 

5388. Vaughan, Graham M., & White, Kenneth 
D. (Victoria U. Wellington, New Zealand) Conformity 
and authoritarianism reexamined. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 363-366.—3 problems 
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have precluded clear findings in the authoritarianism- 
conformity area: the existence of an agreement response 
set in the commonly used F Scale, the failure to 
demonstrate consistency in conformity behavior, and an 
excessive reliance on linear correlation analysis. The 
present study attempts to overcome these problems. The 
principal findings show that consistently high con- 
formers (N = 20) score higher (p < .01) on a forced- 
choice version of the F Scale than do consistently low 
conformers (N — 25). No sex difference was observed. It 
seems likely that connotations of rigidity and narrow- 
mindedness go with the authoritarian syndrome, and 
that these relate also to the personality of the high 
conformer. It is pointed out that other personality 
correlates of conformity, not tapped by the F Scale, 
have been reported.—Journal abstract. 

5389. von Cranach, Mario; Irle, Martin, & Vetter, 
Hermann. (Inst. Soc. Res., Mannheim, Germany) Zur 
Analyse des Bumerang-Effektes. [Analysis of boomerang 
effect.] Psychologische Forschung, 1965, 28(6), 535-561. 
— Social attitudes and value orientations were tested in 
2 experiments in which counter-attitudinal agitation in 
the direction of, or opposite to, this agitation was 
controlled by the degree of anchoring in general value 
orientations. The traditional boomerang effects which 
appeared with attitude change were dealt with in terms 
of cognitive dissonance theory to which the concept of 
anchoring was added.— W. B. Essman. 

5390. Wright, Fred H., & Klein, Robert A. 
(Community Relations Service, Washington, D.C.) 
Attitudes of hospital personnel and the community 
regarding mental illness. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1966, 13(1), 106-107.—100 residents of 
Gulfport, Mississippi, were compared with 179 
employees of the Gulfport VA Hospital regarding 
attitudes toward mental illness as measured by the 
Wright Mental Illness Questionnaire, Form 1. Results 
of this study combined with those of an earlier study 
indicate that formal education and training and also 
experience with mental illness in an open hospital type 
community can have a powerful, favorable effect on 
attitudes.—Journal abstract. 
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5391. Brehm, Jack W., & Cole, Ann H. (Duke 
U.) Effect of a favor which reduces freedom. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 420-426. 
—The purpose was to show that when a favor reduces a 
person's freedom, it arouses "psychological reactance," 
a motivational state aimed at restoration of this 
freedom. Ss, run individually, learned they were to 
make Ist-impression ratings of another S (confederate) 
and then were given a soft drink by this S, prior to 
making the ratings. In a 2х2 design, the lst- 
impression ratings were given low or high importance; 
¥, of each importance group received the favor, 1⁄4 did 
not. An opportunity was presented for S to do a favor 
for the confederate after the ratings. In the low- 
importance condition, the favor increased the likelihood 
that S would perform a favor in turn for the confeder- 
ate, and in high importance, the favor reduced the 
likelihood that S would perform the return favor. 
—Journal abstract. 

5392. Denmark, Florence; Murgatroyd, Dorothy, & 
Pepitone, Albert. (Queens Coll.) Effect of differential 
valuation on group level of aspiration, decision time, and 
productivity. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 
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201-209.—Differential social evaluation of ability was 
shown to have an effect on group level of aspiration, 
with low ability groups more variable in their choice 
than either high or medium ability groups. The choices 
of the latter 2 groups mirrored the experimental 
induction. Productivity, number of errors, and decision 
time were not influenced by the differential evaluation. 
However, a significant correlation was found between 
time taken for decision and level of difficulty chosen, 
regardless of experimental induction.—Author abstract. 

5393. Evans, Gary W., & Crumbaugh, Charles 
M. (Bureau Child Res., U. Kansas) Effects of pris- 
oner’s dilemma format on cooperative behavior. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 486- 
488.—General psychology students played 1 of 2 
versions of the Prisoner’s Dilemma game for 50 trials; 1 
version was presented in matrix form and the other in 
nonmatrix form. Ss under the nonmatrix format condi- 
tion cooperated more frequently than Ss under the 
matrix format condition. This finding supported the 
contention that the high frequency of uncooperative 
behavior typically exhibited by college students playing 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma game is due, at least in part, to 
nonstrategic elements of matrix presentation of the 
game.—Journal abstract. 

5394. Friedrich, Lynette K. (Cornell U.) The naive 
theory of culpability. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4061. 

5395. Hatton, John M. (Stanford U.) Reaction of 
Negroes in a biracial bargaining situation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4103. 

5396. Jones, Stephen C. (State U. New York; 
Buffalo) Some determinants of interpersonal evaluating 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(4), 397-403.—How do the evaluations 1 person 
makes of his own acts, in conjunction with his 
knowledge of another person's evaluation of the same 
acts, affect his ensuing evaluations of the other person’s 
acts? This question was analyzed from the points of 
view of Heider’s balance theory and a more straight- 
forward reciprocation theory. An experimental situation 
in which groups of 4 Ss continually exchanged evalua- 
tions of one another’s artistic judgments revealed that 
an $, in sending evaluations to others, tended to adopt a 
reciprocating strategy which was interpreted as an effort 
to maximize the rewards he received from others. The 
fact that this tendency was observed for low self- 
evaluators as well as high self-evaluators suggested that ` 
there may be certain limitations to a balance theoretical 
interpretation of the evaluative process.—Journal 


abstract. ў 

5397. Julian, James W., Bishop, Doyle W., & 
Fiedler, Fred E. (State U. New Yan A ору 
therapeutic effects of intergroup competition. Journa 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 321-327. 
—9 combat engineering squads competed in their 
training and garrison duties to test the hypothesis that 
intergroup competition promotes close interpersonal 
relations among group members and improves morale 
and adjustment. 18 squads for whom no changes were 
introduced served as controls. Questionnaire measures 
of interpersonal relations and adjustment were obtained 
before and after a 3-mo experimental period. Changes 
in self-perceptions and reactions to military life showed 
relative improvement in Ss’ adjustment as compared 
with controls. Ss also had a lowered level of manifest 
anxiety on the Taylor scale. Improvement in the quality 
of interpersonal relations was indicated by a signifi- 
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cantly greater change in within-squad sociometric 
choices of combat leaders and work та for the 
members of competitive squads. However, these 
improvements did not generalize to nontask aspects of 
squad relations.—Journal abstract. 

5398. Kassarjian, Н. Н. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Social character and sensitivity training. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1965, 1(4), 433-440. 
Окшуу training is felt by both opponents and 
supporters to result in a shift toward inner or outer 
direction. 10 sensitivity groups consisting of students 
and business men were administered the I-O scale, a 
measure of inner-outer direction, before and after 
training. There were no significant changes either in 
means or variances, indicating that the inner-outer 
directed variable is not affected by the sensitivity 
training experience.—R. Naar. 

5399. Kudirka, Nijole Z. (Yale U.) Defiance of 
authority under peer influence. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4103-4104. 

5400. Lott, Albert J., & Lott, Bernice E. (U. 
Kentucky) Group cohesiveness and individual learning. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2), 61-73. 
—Using a learning-theory formulation it was predicted 
that individuals will perform better on learning tasks if 
they are in HiCo groups (with highly liked others) 
rather than in LoCo groups (with less-liked others). 
Each of 206 4th- and 5th-grade children, classed as high 
or low in IQ (CTMM), was placed, on the basis of 
sociometric information, in a same-sex HiCo or LoCo 
group. Comparisons, made on 2 verbal learning tasks, 
retention, and relearning, indicated that high IQ chil- 
dren (especially girls) in HiCo groups did consistently 
better than those in LoCo groups. For low IQ children 
cohesiveness made no reliable difference although those 
in LoCo groups tended to do slightly better. Other 
measures are congruent with the learning-task findings. 
Results are discussed in terms of drive and task 
complexity (competing responses). (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5401. Manis, Melvin; Gleason, Terry C., & Dawes, 
Robyn M. (U. Michigan) The evaluation of complex 
social stimuli. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1966, 3(4), 404-419.—3 experiments are 
reported in which judges evaluate compound social 
sumuli composed of separable elements. The results are 
consistent with a model that treats the compound as 
being equal to a weighted average of its constituents, 
where the weight associated with each element is 
directly related to its extremity. This model differs from 
Osgood and Tannenbaum's congruity approach and 
from Fishbein's summation model in its assumption 
that neutral elements do affect compound judgments. 
Moreover, the suggested model takes account of the 
number of elements to-be-combined, and suggests that 
other factors held constant, the number of contributing 
elements is directly related to the extremity of S's 
resultant judgment; hence, a compound stimulus may at 
times receive a more extreme rating than any of its 
constituent elements. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5402. Phillips, Rowena. An intensive course in the 
dynamics of small groups. Association of Psychothera- 
pists Bulletin, 1965, No. 6, 7-10.—The aims of the 
course were: to teach from experience the dynamic 
processes common to all small groups, be they commit- 
tees, working groups or therapeutic groups; to study the 
manner of interaction of individuals within their 
groups; and, to consider how to apply knowledge of 
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interaction to the students’ work situations. Course 
sessions were planned to provide experience with small 
study groups, a large group, and application groups. 
The 3 groups, though differently conducted, were found 
to follow similar patterns, sometimes with the same 
topics arising simultaneously.—J. E. Smith. 

5403. Pilnick, Saul. (New York U.) The relationship 
between personality orientation and conformity to group 
norms: An exploratory study of the correlation between 
message and source-oriented delinquent boys and their 
conformity to social norms in a group interaction 
situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4106. 

5404. Powers, James R. (Case Inst. Technology) 
Trainer orientation and group composition in laboratory 
training. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4065. 

5405. Price, Kendall O., Harburg, Ernest, & 
Newcomb, Theodore M. Psychological balance in situa- 
tions of negative interpersonal attitudes. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 265-270. 
—Responses indicating states of affect were made by 
156 Ss to 3-person situations in which 3 of the 6 
possible attitudes were known, all 8 possible combina- 
tions of liking and disliking being systematically varied. 
Only in the 4 situations where attitudes of S's well-liked 
friend were known to S were responses of pleasantness 
or unpleasantness (hypothetically corresponding to 
balance and imbalance) as predicted by Heider-like 
theories of balance. These discrepancies, presumably 
due to uncertainty, indifference, and assumptions con- 
cerning reciprocation of favorable attitudes, are 
examined. A distinction among balanced, nonbalanced, 
and imbalanced systems seems necessary.—Journal 
abstract. 

5406. Rodrigues, Aroldo. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) On the differential effects of some parameters of 
balance. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 241-250. 
— Reports an investigation of 3 parameters of the p-o-x 
relationship (Heider's balance theory): sign of the p/e 
relation, importance of x, and strength of bonds. The 
dependent variable chosen to indicate the diferential 
effects of such parameters was the degree of tension 
reported by the Ss when involved in balanced and 
imbalanced triads. The hypotheses submitted to empir- 
ical test were confirmed. Ss experienced more tension 
when faced with imbalanced triads with а +p/o 
relation than when confronted with imbalanced triads 
with a -p/o relation. Importance of x and strength of 
bonds were also shown to influence the degree of 
tension reported. The possibility of agreement as 
another source of'cognitive bias is mentioned and some 
findings pointing towards this are discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

5407. Schuhmann, Wolfgang. Empirische Beiträge 
zur soziometrischen Untersuchung von Gruppenstruk- 
turen. [Empirical contributions to sociometric studies of 
group structures.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1966, 
17(1), 34-51.—Sociograms, indicating affinities and 
aversions between members of an apprentice group 
were drawn before, immediately after, and 3 mo. after 
the group had lived together in a work camp. The 
methods used were successful in showing individual and 
group changes in social interactions, and temporary and 
lasting effects of the camp experience.—W. J. Koppitz. 

5408. Schultz, Duane P. (U. Virginia) Group be- 
havior in a simulated-escape situation. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 61(1), 69-72.—A study was performed 
which involved a partial replication and extension of the 
well-known Mintz study on nonadaptive group behav- 
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ior in a simulated-panic situation. Ss were placed in the 
Mintz-type situation from which they were to escape 
under 2 incentive conditions: (1) monetary reward for 
escape and fine for failure to escape, as in the Mintz 
study; and (2) a more severe threat of electric shock for 
failure to escape. As compared with Ss in a control 
condition only Ss in the reward-and-fine groups demon- 
strated a significant decrement in escape behavior. The 
data suggest that the behavior of the Ss in the shock 
group was more efficient and adaptive than that of Ss of 
the reward-and-fine groups. A possible explanation for 
this finding is presentes, along with the suggestion that 
the Mintz technique does not provide a meaningful 
simulation of a naturalistic-panic situation.—Author 
abstract. 

5409. Speal, Gerald K. (New York U.) The socio- 
metry of lunch-taking in an economic group. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(4), 247-251.—In a sociometric 
analysis of 18 Ss in a legal department, Ss were asked to 
name | person the S would like to eat lunch with and 1 
he would not. The value of asking for both a positive 
and a negative response is discussed.—/. W. Kidorf. 

5410. Stein, David D. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Similarity of belief systems and interpersonal preference: 
A test of Rokeach's theory of prejudice. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4106-4107. 

5411. Wallia, Charnjit S. (Stanford U.) Effect of 
differential perception of access to information in a 
four-member decision-making group on their participa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4068. 

5412. Weiss, Robert L. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Some determinants of emitted reinforcing ,be- 
havior: Listener reinforcement and birth order. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 489-492. 
—A technique was devised so that listeners instructed to 
maintain rapport with a speaker could reinforce a 
prerecorded speaker. It was predicted that a relation- 
ship exists between birth order and рыу behav- 
ior. This hypothesis is based upon knowledge that 
Ist-born children show greater responsiveness to 
affiliative cues than later-born children. The results 
indicate that individuals are very consistent in amount 
of reinforcement emitted, and that initial reinforcing 
* behavior satisfactorily predicts subsequent behavior. 
The hypothesized relationship between birth order and 
reinforcing behavior was also confirmed; Ist-born and 
only children reinforced the speakers more than later- 
born children. These results indicate that there are 
meaningful individual differences їп reinforcing be- 
havior which can be studied.—Journal abstract. 

5413. Zeff, Leon H., & Iverson, Marvin A. (Darien 
Sch., Conn.) Opinion conformity in groups under status 
threat. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 
3(4), 383-389.— College students (N — 76) participated 
in 19 5-member groups. Groups were oriented by E and 
later reinforced by a confederate member to obtain 
either high or low comparability among members. 
Members were also informed of the possibility of being 
moved to another group with either inferior or superior 
status (downward or upward mobility). Each group 
discussed the relative seriousness of 12 student offenses 
and derived a consensus ranking. The degree to which 
members showed private conformity with group 
opinion was a function of interpersonal comparability 
when status mobility was downward (i.e., under status 
threat) rather than upward. Within-group conformity 
was interpreted as instrumental in maintaining indi- 
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vidual status in a hierarchical system. 
—Journal abstract. 


(15 ref.) 


Leadership 


5414. Binder, Arnold; Wolin, Burton R., & Tere- 
binski, Stanley J. (New York. U.) Learning and ex- 
tinction of leadership preferences in small groups. Journal 
of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 129-139.—The 
experiment involved a 3-person game in which the 
members voted for a leader; the designated leader then 
made a decision for the group. The proportion with 
which each member was reinforced for his decisions as 
leader was under experimental control. Earlier work 
with this game had reported a reasonably good fit 
between observed voting behavior and that predicted 
from a Markov model based on the reinforcement 
probabilities. Voting choices showed learning trends 
and asymptotic states which were predictable to a 
significant extent from the model. In the present 
experiment, a variation was introduced in which a shift 
from differential to equal freapency of reinforcement 
among the members occurred mid-way through the 
game. The Ss showed sensitivity to the shift Бу, the 
extinction of previous voting preferences. The Markov 
model proved generally adequate at asymptotic pre- 
dictions.—Journal abstract. 

5415. Fiedler, F. E. (U. Illinois) Un modéle de 
l'éfficience du commandement. [A model of leader 
effectiveness.] Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psy- 
chologiques, 1966, 14(3), 179-202.—A number of ques- 
tions are raised: How good is the classification system 
suggested? What does this model say about the effect of 
leader and member abilities on task performance? What 
are the implications of this model for leadership 
strategy? What is the role of quasitherapeutic leader 
attitudes in task groups? Finally, how well does this 
model serve to integrate the findings of other inves- 
tigators in this field?) —V. Sanua. 

5416. Gottheil, Edward, & Vielhaber, David P. (U.S. 
Military Acad., West Point, N.Y.) Interaction of leader 
and squad attributes related to performance of military 
squads. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(l), 
113-127.—Ss were 30 squads of U.S. Military Academy 
cadets competing in field events during summer military 
training. The criterion of effectiveness was the stand- 
ardized score of a squad in a particular event. Leader 
and squad average scores were obtained on 12 variables 
relating to skill, aptitude, personality attributes, and 
interpersonal relationships. Squad performance was not 
related to predictors until they were considered in 
combination. Then, squad performance was found to be 
related to several predictors, the pattern of relationship 
varying with the extent to which the leader was 
esteemed by his men and the squad members were 
esteemed by their peers.—Author abstract. ; 

5417. Maier, N. R., & Hoffman, R. L. (U. Mich- 
igan) Acceptance and quality of solutions as related to 
leader's attitudes toward disagreement in group problem- 
solving. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1965, 
1(4), 373-386.—A role-playing test situation involving 
4-person groups confirmed the hypotheses that: (1) 
disagreement in a discussion can lead either to hard 
feelings or to innovation depending upon the attitude of 
the discussion leader, and (2) acceptance will depend 
upon the leader’s perception of disagreement as well as 
upon the quality of the decision reached, Results 
showed that when the leader most often reported having 
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problem subordinates, solutions were least likely to be 
innovative and acceptance was relatively low. When the 
leader perceived his subordinates as idea men, in- 
novative solutions increased and satisfaction with the 
solution was greatest.—R. Naar. 

5418. Torrance, E. Paul, & Aliotti, Nicholas C. (U. 
Minnesota) Accuracy, task effectiveness, and emergence 
of a social-emotional resolver as a function of one- and 
two-expert groups. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 
161-170.—The problem involved in 2 experiments was 
to determine the effects of 1 and 2 experts on the 
accuracy and effectiveness of small (5-person), un- 
structured problem-solving groups. Ss were students 
enrolled in a group dynamics course composed almost 
entirely of graduate students. In both experiments, 
randomly selected Ss were designated to become experts 
and given a chance to examine a previous course 
examination, grading procedures, etc. Ss in 2-expert 
groups obtained more accurate information about the 
examination but were less certain that their information 
was correct. In Exp. Il, a social-emotional resolver 
emerged more frequently in 2-expert groups, but this 
did not occur in Exp. I.—Author abstract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


5419. Koen, Frank. (U. Michigan) Codability of 
complex stimuli: Three modes of representation. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 3(4), 435-441.—The 
study's goals were: evidence for 3 representational 
modes, and the application of verbal and motoric 
communication accuracy to facial expressions. The 
stimuli were 24 photographs of the same individual. In 
verbal codability, Ss communicated the expressions in 
writing; in enactive codability, by imitating them. In 3 
recognition conditions, Ss described the pictures aloud, 
imitated the expression, or counted backward. Both 
verbal and enactive codability were significantly related 
to verbal recognition (correlation coefficients — .57 and 
.64, respectively). Written verbal communication was 
more accurate (42%) than enactive (28%). Recognition 
success was related to the number of freely operating 
'encoding systems, The results support Bruner's verbal 
and iconic representational modes; these stimuli are 
communicable on both verbal and motoric levels. 
—Journal abstract. 

5420. Stewart, Daniel К. (Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, Mich.) Communication and logic: V. Evidence 
for showing the effect of compound thoughts on communi- 
cation. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 
77-80.—The research presented is concerned with the 
differences in reasoning ability due to variations in the 
quantity of ideas stated within given validity patterns. 8 
questionnaires (tests of logic) were presented to 763 
students enrolled in a freshman course in natural 
science at Michigan State University. There were 3 
validity patterns employed in each of the 8 question- 
naires: modus ponens, modus tollens, and syllogism. 
The patterns consisted of both propositional and 
predicative forms. The results indicate that increasing 
the number of ideas by 1 within a propositional form 
Causes an increase in difficulty in using that form, while 
doing the same for predicative forms of Ist order Ist 
degree is without appreciable consequence. The con- 
clusion is warranted that if communication is a function 
of validity patterns, the quantity of verbal signals may 
be of significance depending on the type of pattern 
employed.—Author abstract. 
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Psycholinguistics 


5421. Amster, Harriett, & Glasman, Lynette D. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Verbal repetition and connotative 
change. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 
389—395.— The effect of frequency of repetition on the 
connotation of words was investigated in 2 experiments. 
There was a significant linear increase in the rated 
goodness of meaningless materials with increased 
amounts of repetition. Moreover, the overall increase in 
connotation with repetition occurred when the items 
were rated in the context of meaningless materials, but 
not when they were rated in the context of words. 
—Journal abstract. 

5422. Balentine, Robert W. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The effects of nonconscious **affect" and 
“neutral” stimuli on associative thought processes. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4069. 

5423. Eagly, Alice H., & Manis, Melvin. (Michigan 
State U.) Evaluation of message and communicator as а 
function of involvement. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 483-485.— This study investi- 
gated the effects of ego involvement on: (1) the 
individual's evaluation of a persuasive message, and (2) 
his evaluation of the message source (or communica- 
tor). Variations in involvement were produced by 
having Ss of both sexes respond to 2 messages: | 
message was constructed to be relatively involving for 
male Ss but not for females, and the other was 
constructed to be relatively involving for female Ss but 
not for males. The results indicated that involved Ss 
were more negative in their evaluations of messages and 
communicators than were noninvolved Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

5424. Ertel, Suitbert, & Dorst, Rolf. (Psychol. Inst. 
Universität, Rosenstr. 9, 44 Muünster/Westfallen, 
Germany) Expressive Lautsymbolik. [Expressive sound 
symbolism.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1965, 12(4), 557-569.—Ss without 
knowledge of foreign languages classified word pairs 
from 25 languages merely according to their sounds. 
The correct match between sound and meaning of the 
word was found to be statistically significant for most 
languages. Interestingly, African languages, which are , 
pure phonetic lariguages, resulted in a negative correla- 
tion.—W. J. Koppitz. 

5425. Ervin-Tripp, Susan M., & Slobin, Dan I. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Psycholinguistics. Annual Review 
of Psychology, 1966, 17, 435-474. 

5426. Feather, N. T. (U. New England) Reactions 
to communications under conditions of source respon- 
sibility and source coercion. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 179-194.—Ss taking the role of 
receiver (R) in a hypothetical communication situation 
were given information about the stand taken by the 
communication (C) towards the issue (I), R’s attitude 
towards I, and R’s opinion about the credibility of the 
source (Sr). Ss were required to predict R's attitude 
towards C, Sr's attitude towards I, and Sr's attitude 
towards C. In 1 condition (Responsibility) Sr was 
represented as willingly presenting C; in another condi- 
tion (Coercion) as induced by money to present C. 
These different communication situations were mapped 
into the structural balance model of communication 
effects. Results show that R receives the attitude of Sr 
to I as congruent with the attitude of C to I and Sr as 
agreeing with C. Results also imply that R sees Sr as 
initially responsible for C in both Responsibility and 
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Coercion conditions of the experiment. The study is 
discussed in terms of Heider's 4th and Sth levels of 
attribution of responsibility.—Journal abstract. 

5427. Furth, Hans G., & Milgram, Norman А. 
(Catholic U. America) The influence of language on 
classification: A theoretical model applied to normal, 
retarded, and deaf children. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1965, 72(2), 317-351.—The role of language in 
cognition was examined by isolating verbal input and 
output from conceptual operation. A series of classifica- 
tion tasks was administered in 2 stimulus modalities 
(pictures, words) and 2 response modalities (sorting, 
verbalizing). Deaf and educable retarded children were 
used as language-deficient groups in comparison with 
normal controls at various age levels. Data were 
analyzed according to a theoretical model of conceptual 
behavior. Both data and model confirmed the feasibility 
of separating language from cognition. Theoretical and 
practical implications of nonverbal cognitive devel- 
opment were discussed.—Author abstract. 

5428. Lambert, Wallace E., & Moore, Nancy. 
(McGill U., Canada) Word-association responses: 
Comparisons of American and French monolinguals with 
Canadian monolinguals and bilinguals. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 313-320.—Word- 
association norms were developed for student groups of 
English- and French-Canadian monolinguals, and 
Canadian English-French bilinguals responding once in 
English and once in French. These were compared with 
published norms for American and European French 
students. It was found that: (1) The French-Canadians 
resemble the French-French in their associational 
response diversity and the English-Canadians resemble 
the more stereotyped response pattern of the Ameri- 
cans. Depending on the language of response, the 
bilinguals respond either in the American or French 
fashion. (2) There was a marked degree of response 
content equivalence between the American and English- 
Canadian samples and relatively little between the 
French-Canadian and the other monolingual groups. 
The bilinguals had intermediary degrees of response 
similarity suggesting that they could be effective as 
linguistic mediators in the various communication 
systems. (3) The French-French Ss use superordination 
less than all the other groups. The findings are discussed 
in terms of theories of cultural differences, bilingualism, 
and meaning.—Journal abstract. 

5429. Langer, Jonas; Sampson, E. E., & Rosenberg, 
B. G. (U. California, Berkeley) Learning verbal 
referents of phonetic symbols. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 427-434,—3 learning 
experiments were conducted in order to determine 
whether phonetic symbolism has a coercive influence 
upon learning. 3 hypotheses were tested. It was found 
that: (1) pairs of phonetic symbols and congruent 
referents were learned more easily than phonetic 
symbols paired with noncongruent or unrelated refer- 
ents, (2) the errors made in learning noncongruent pairs 
were predominantly the congruent referent of those 
symbols rather than another noncongruent referent, and 
(3) pairs which were congruent or noncongruent were 
easier to learn than pairs which were unrelated in terms 
of phonetic symbolism.—Journal abstract. ti 

5430. Papageorgis, Demetrios, & McCann, Brian 
M. (U. Texas) Effects of time on mental-health 
communications. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
68(1), 159-170.—Effects of delusion-control communi- 
cations, stressing either prevention ог treatment, on 
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opinions of 69 college students were assessed over 44 
days, with and without a subsequent message advoca- 
ting a cautious-treatment approach. The messages 
produced the predicted effects on opinions, but both 
time and the subsequent message dampened their 
impact, especially when prevention was involved. 
Effects however were still discernible after 44 days. 
Also, maximum message impact does not require 
refutation of other control methods.—Author abstract. 

5431. Pollio, Howard R., & Lore, Richard К. (U. 
Tennessee) The effect of a semantically congruent 
content of word-association behavior. Journal of Psychol- 
ову, 1965, 61(1), 17-26.—4 groups of Ss (N = 15 in 
each) produced associative responses to 5 pleasant and 
5 unpleasant stimulus words. For 1 of the groups, the 
stimulus words were preceded by no context items; for 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th groups the stimulus words were 
preceded by a congruent aflective context of 1, 2, or 3 
words. The results show that associative reaction times 
to pleasant stimulus words are significantly faster than 
to unpleasant stimulus words, and that the associative 
reaction time for unpleasant stimulus words increases as 
a function of context length. Also, the mean semantic 
distances between a pleasant target word and its 
associative responses are smaller than similar distances 
evaluated from the associates evoked by unpleasant 
target words. There is some tendency for these distance 
means to decrease as a function of increases in context 
length. There is no difference in the normative fre- 
quency of occurrence of any of the associates produced 
under the various conditions. These results support the 
view that pleasant words produce covert approach 
tendencies, while unpleasant words produce covert 
avoidance tendencies.—Author abstract. 

5432. Shapiro, Sydelle S. (Austen Riggs Cent., 
Stockton, Mass.) Word association norms: Stability of 
response and chains of association. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(6), 233-234.—Word association norms are 
reported for 200 boys and girls, aged 12 yr. 9 mo.-13 yr. 
8 mo. For those words which constituted a retest, 
analysis showed a high consistency in the primary 
response. When the primaries were used as S words, Ss 
frequently responded with the word that had originally 
produced the primary. In 14 cases, however, a new 
association was produced and these "chains of asso- 
ciation" are presented.—Journal abstract. 

5433. Sluzki, C. E., & Beavin, J. (Mental Res, Inst., 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Simetria y complementaridad: Una 
definición operacional y una tipología de parejas. [Sym- 
metry and complementarity: An operational definition 
and typology of dyads.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica 
de América Latina, 1965, 11(4), 321-330.—The frame- 
work for the study of symmetry and complementarity 1s 
based on the relation of the unit of analysis to the 
transactional unit (any 2 consecutive messages In а 
dialogue) and of the level of analysis to the structure of 
the audible-linguistic series; the message value is defined 
in these terms. A typology of 7 possible configurations, 
based on predominance of prototypic modalities of 
interaction, is described.—W. W. Meissner. Н 

5434. Tuckman, Jacob, & Ziegler, Ralph. (Div. 
Mental Health, Philadelphia ed ушш ers 
Pa.) Language usage and social maturity as retai lo 
ie eee ional of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 
139-142.—Extending Piaget’s work, an analysis was 
made of matched genuine and simulated suicide notes, 
based on the use of 3 types of pronouns: self (me — 
my), self-other (we, our, us) and other (he, they, she). — 
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The hypothesis that persons who commit suicide will 
show greater social immaturity as reflected by their 
greater use of self-reference pronouns in notes was not 
supported. Reasons are given for the lack of differences 
between the 2 types of notes.— Author abstract. 


Semantic Indices 


5435. Bokander, Ingvar. (Lund U., Sweden) Seman- 
tic description of complex and meaningful stimulus 
material. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 201- 
202.—A collection of photographic portraits was judged 
with the aid of Osgood's semantic differential. The data 
were factor analysed, and 2 dimensions emerged which 
could be associated with Osgood's "evaluation" and 
“dynamism” factors.—Journal summary. 

5436. Harbin, Susan P., & Williams, John E. (Wake 
Forest Coll.) Conditioning of color connotations. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 217-218.—The 
study demonstrated that the connotative meanings of 
color names may be conditioned to terms with which 
they are associated. In a paired-associate learning task 
consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams served as stimuli 
for color name responses. Subsequent ratings of the 
trigrams on the semantic differential varied system- 
atically according to the color names with which they 
had been associated. Possible implications for the study 
of racial prejudice were noted.—Journal summary. 

5437. Lilly, Roy S. (Princeton U.) A developmental 
study of the Semantic Differential. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(7), 4063-4064. 

5438. Weiss, Jonathan H. (Children's Asthma Res. 
Inst. & Hosp., Denver, Col.) A study of the ability of 
English speakers to guess the meanings of non-antonym 
foreign words. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 
74(1), 97-106.—The prediction that Ss can guess the 
meanings of non-antonym foreign words was tested and 
confirmed. 318 Ss were presented 28 word sets, each 
consisting of 2 English words and the Japanese equiva- 
lent of 1. The task was to match the equivalents. Results 
are interpreted in terms of “phonetic symbolism” and 
"universal phonetic symbolism." Postulates for a theory 
of these phenomena are presented.—Author abstract. 


Mass Media 


5439. a im Melvin L. (U. Kentucky) Mass 
‚ communication and social change. Social Forces, 1966, 
44(3), 314-326.— Diffusion studies of the “adoption of 
innovation" can potentially provide a basis for a 
quantitative, empirically-based theory of social change. 
However, before ‘Significant advances can be made in 
this direction, Tigorous attention must be directed 
toward clarifying the meaning of the principal concepts 
of diffusion studies and toward increasing consistency in 
the use of standardized terms from 1 writer to another. 
Also, theoretical concepts from diffusion research need 
to be linked to more general sociological theory, insofar 
as this is available. Possible ways in which these tasks 
can be undertaken are suggested, making use of mass 
communication data on the diffusion of the major 
media through American society to illustrate the 
advantages of the conceptual framework proposed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5440. Diab, Lutfy N. (American U. Beirut, Leb- 
anon) Studies in social attitudes: IL Selectivity in 
mass-communication media as a function of attitude- 
medium discrepancy. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


67(2), 297-302.—A sample of 260 undergraduate Arab 
students at the American University of Beirut were 
given a questionnaire by means of which their stands 
towards the issue of Arab unity were assessed. In 
addition, the Ss were asked to indicate their preferences 
and dislikes for various newspapers and radio stations 
available in the Arab Middle East area. In general, the 
results demonstrate that Ss with an extreme stand on 
the issue of Arab unity (particularly those with an 
extreme negative stand) show a high degree of selectiv- 
ity (i.e., selecting media expressing viewpoints similar to 
their own) in the kinds of mass-communication media 
to which they expose themselves. However, contrary to 
expectations, Ss with a moderate stand on the Arab 
unity issue show behavior similar to that of extreme 
anti-unity Ss. Doubt was expressed as to the neutrality 
of so-called moderate Ss, as measured by direct 
questions.—Author abstract. 


AESTHETICS 


5441. Ford, C. S., Prothro, E. Terry, & Child, Irvin 
L. (Yale U.) Some transcultural comparisons of esthetic 
judgment. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 
19-26.—6 residents of a remote Fijian village, all 
ПЧ to some extent in craftwork, and 4 craftsmen in 
the Cycladic Islands of Greece, expressed preferences 
within trios of works of art, which were also evaluated 
for relative esthetic merit by Americans greatly inter- 
ested in art. Significant evidence of agreement was 
found between Fijians and Americans. Greek craftsmen 
also tended toward agreement with the American 
judges, but the tendency was not statistically significant. 
Taken together, these 2 sets of data strongly suggest a 
tendency toward transcultural agreement in evaluation 
of works of art by people with an active interest in art. 
Previous studies which failed to find transcultural 
agreement in esthetic preference between people not 
selected for interest in art should be re-evaluated in the 
light of the present data. Esthetic responses to works of 
art may be made only by some people in most 
communities (perhaps by all, if favored by the culture), 
yet show some consistency wherever made.—Author 
abstract. 

5442. Iwao, Sumiko, & Child, Irvin L. (Yale U.) 
Comparison of esthetic judgments by American experts 
and by Japanese potters. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1966, 68(1), 27-33.—Japanese potters were asked to 
judge which was the better work of art within each of 
many pairs of reproductions—judgments which had 
previously been made, and were well agreed upon, by 
American experts. 30 potters judged 21 pairs of black 
and white reproductions, another 30 potters judged 15 
different black and white pairs, and all 60 judged 12 
pairs of colored abstract paintings. Agreement with the 
American experts was found in 62% of the judgments 
on the Ist group of black and white pairs, in 59% of the 
judgments on the 2nd, and in 57.567 of the judgments 
on the colored pairs. Each of these differs significantly 
from the chance value of 50%. This agreement, since it 
exceeds that of many nonexpert Americans, must be 
connected with the artistic interest or activity of the 
Japanese potters. Its origin may lie partly in the 
independent discovery, by people in differing cultural 
traditions, of similar facts about the adequacy of 
particular works to satisfy esthetic interests.—Author 
abstract. 
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5443. Noll, A. Michael. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Human or machine: А subjective 
comparison of Piet Mondrian's “Composition With 
Lines" (1917) and a computer-generated picture. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1966, 16(1), 1-10.—A digital computer 
and microfilm plotter were used to produce a semi- 
random picture similar in composition to Piet 
Mondrian’s painting “Composition With Lines.” Re- 
productions of both pictures were then presented to 100 
Ss whose tasks were to identify the computer picture 
and to indicate which picture they preferred. Only 28% 
of the Ss were able to correctly identify the computer- 
generated picture, while 59% of the Ss preferred the 
computer-generated picture. Both percentages were 
statistically different (0.05 level) from selections based 
upon chance according to a binomial test.—Journal 
abstract. 

5444. Rosolato, Guy. Difficultés a surmonter pour une 
esthétique psychanalytique. [Obstacles to a psycho- 
analytic esthetic.] Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(5), 
155-162.—Psychoanalytic inquiry into the major ques- 
tions of mental esthetic functioning must overcome 
certain difficulties: (1) the perverse form of psychic 
organization should be retained for the understanding 
of the esthetic object and the pleasure associated with it, 
(2) meanings of a work should be considered through 
their movement and dynamism even at the level of 
language, (3) the reasons and conditions of appreciation 
of a work of art must be examined, and (4) the question 
of creation requires resolution with that of paternity. 
—W. W. Meissner. 
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5445. Bachelis, Warren. The autobiography of the 
future as a measure of Riesman’s social types. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1966, 25(1), 1-11.—The 
incidence of inner-other directedness proved markedly 
bimodal. Individuality is not best conceptualized as 
representing traits or dimensions which are distributed 
continuously; the defining characteristics of individuals 
are based on their personal choices and the unique 
patterning of these choices. The inner-directed tends to 

- be idealistic; the outer-directed, concerned about the 

appropriateness of his occupational choices.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 
. 5446. Ehlers, Т. (О. Marburg/Lahn, Germany) 
Uber persónlichkeitsbedingte Unfallgefahrdung. [Person- 
ality aspects of accident proneness.] Archiv für die 
gesamte Psychologie, 1965, 117(3-4), 252-279.—Rela- 
tionships among test-defined personality variables, 
accident frequency, and motivational processes were 
investigated. A questionnaire measuring risk-taking 
tendency was positively correlated with performance 
and subjective prediction of success in difficult gym- 
nastic exercises performed by 46 students, ages 19-27. 
Risk-taking tendency and failures in performance were 
positively correlated in well-known situations of indi- 
vidually constant and little ego-involvement and 
negatively correlated after challenge to improve per- 
formance. (17 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

5447. Morano, Nicholas T. (Fordham | U.) Com- 
plexity-simplicity: An investigation of cognitive, motiva- 
tional and personality correlates. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4079. d 

5448. Slagle, Sarah J. (U. Michigan) Self-esteem 
and patterns of defense. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3492. 
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5449. Bortner, Rayman W. (Res. Unit Aging, VA 
Cent., Hampton, Va.) The IES Test and a performance 
measure of intelligence. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(1), 171-175.—The Revised Beta Examination and 
the IES Test were administered to 84 male and 111 
female undergraduates. Correlations between the IES 
subtest scores and each of the 6 subtests of the Beta as 
well as the Beta IQ were computed. Few significant 
correlations were found. These findings suggest that 
where significant differences have been found on the 
IES between other groups with relatively homogeneous 
backgrounds, these differences are unlikely to be an 
artifact of purely intellectual differences.—Journal 
summary. 

5450. Hiltmann, Hildegard, & Lüking, J. Die Intel- 
ligenz bei diabetischen Kindern im Schulalter. [In- 
telligence in diabetic school children.] Acta Paedo- 
psychiatrica, 1966, 33(1), 11-24.—Diabetics do not 
differ from normal children in intelligence level. 
Diabetic boys surpass normals in the Digit Span 
subtest. A discrepancy appears between verbal and 
nonverbal performance, independent of social, cultural, 
and clinical factors. Diabetics seem to be retarded in 
practical abilities as are other children handicapped in 
somatic and psychical development.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5451. Kraus, J. (Callan Park Hosp. New South 
Wales, Australia) Cattell Anxiety Scale scores and 
WAIS attainment in three groups of psychiatric patients. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 17(3), 229-232. 
—The relation between IPAT Anxiety Scale scores and 
WAIS attainment was investigated in 3 groups of 
psychiatric patients, controlling for age, intelligence 
level, and diagnostic classification. The number of 
significant correlations did not exceed chance level. 
These findings add to the existing body of evidence 
which indicates that there is no relationship between 
anxiety scale scores and intelligence test performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

5452. Merz, F., & Kalveram, К. T. Kritik der 
Differenzierungshypothese der Intelligenz. [An evaluation 
of the hypothesis of intelligence di erentiation.] Archiv 
für die gesamte Psychologie, 1965, 117(3-4), 287-295. 
— Differences in age and development influence per- 
formance on some intelligence tests in the same way 
although not to the same degree. These differences are 
hypothesized to explain why increase in test perform- 
ance, with age, lessens and why test groups of older 
individuals are more homogeneous than younger 
groups. The several conditions—changes in later life, 
influence of drugs, brain damage, and training—which 
lead to simultaneous interference cannot be differen- 
tiated in a factor analysis.—K. J. Hartman. 

5453. Rao, Sharadamba. A useful intelligence test for 
senior high school and college students in India. Indian 
Journal of Psychology, 1965, 40(1), 19-26.—A Hindi 
version of the IPAT Culture Free Intelligence Test, 
Scale 3, Forms A and B, was administered to large 
samples (N = approximately 1500) of high school and 
college students, 16-30 yr. old. Comparisons of sum- 
mary statistics on these groups and published U.S. 
norms revealed significant differences in mean scores, 
SDs were comparable. The somewhat superior per- 
formance of the American sample is attributed largely 
to test sophistication, particularly to being accustomed 
to working under a time limit, with evidence that 
differences diminished upon retest of the Indian samples 
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on the alternate form. Further standardization is 
suggested.—J. T. Cowles. 

5454. Shaw, Dale J., Matthews, Charles G., & Kl$ve, 
Hallgrim. (U. Wisconsin Sch. Med.) The equivalence 
of WISC and PPVT IQs. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 601-604.—The relationship 
between the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
and the WISC was studied in a group of 83 children. 
Correlations between the PPVT and the 3 WISC scales 
were found to be statistically significant, but of little 

ractical utility. Agreement between the 2 tests was 
ound to diminish directly with the intellectual level of 
the S. It was concluded that the PPVT has only minimal 
agreement with the WISC when used with children of 
below-average intelligence, but that it might be sensitive 
to specific language deficits. The danger of equating 
significance with utility was discussed briefly.—Journal 
abstract. 


CREATIVITY 


5455. Bachelis, Leonard A. (Yeshiva U.) Body-field 
erceptual differentiation as a variable in creative think- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3475. 

5456. Casey, John P. (Northwestern Coll. Cre- 
ativity and the solving of social problems. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 154-159.—'*The 
sample was drawn from a population of 12th-grade 
students who had been randomly assigned to several 
homerooms." 45 boys and 37 girls were selected from 3 
homerooms. Both more creative and less creative Ss 
used related bits of information in solving social 
problems. More creative Ss are not significantly more 
efficient than less creative Ss in solving social problems. 
—W. A. Koppe. 

5457. Kisenman, Russel; Hannon, John E., & 
Bernard, J. L. (U. Georgia) Perceived creativity, set, 
and preference for simple or complex shapes. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 111-114.—82 female 
student nurses were asked to choose their 3 most 
preferred polygons from 12 presented to them. / the Ss 
were instructed that the top row, which contained the 
simplest shapes, are preferred by creative people. The 
other У of the Ss were instructed that the bottom row, 
which contained the complex shapes, are preferred by 
creative people: Each S also stated whether or not she 
perceived of herself as creative. Their sets significantly 
affected choices, with Ss choosing the simple or complex 
polygons in accord with the kind they were told creative 
Ss choose. Perceived creativity tended to be related to 
choice of complex polygons, but this trend did not 
reach statistical significance.—Journal summary. 

5458. Skager, Rodney W., Schultz, Charles B., & 
Klein, Stephen P. (U. Pennsylvania) Points of view 
about preference as tools in the analysis of creative 
products. Perceptual. & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
83-94,—Evaluations of creative products should be 
analyzed to determine: (1) whether more than | point of 

view about quality is held among a heterogeneous 
group of judges, and (2) whether personality, academic, 
and background characteristics of Ss producing the 
products relate differentially to quality as defined by 
different points of view. In a study of artistic creativity, 
drawings were collected from 191 sophomore students 
at a school of design and rated for esthetic quality by 28 
artist and nonartist judges. 4 points of view about 
quality were identified by factor analysis of correlations 
between judges. Evidence is presented that psycho- 
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logical, achievement, and background characteristics of 
Ss are differentially related to quality of their drawings 
as defined by these views. In particular, choice of major, 
scores on certain aptitude tests, academic performance 
in the fine arts courses, and measures of wealth of 
cultural background showed differential correlations 
with the points of view. Finally, characteristics of 
drawings rated high or low according to at least 2 of the 
judgmental viewpoints may be useful in the generation 
of hypotheses about. psychological variables related to 
creativity. (17 ref.) —Journal summary. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


5459. Brown, Robert A., & Pool, Donald A. (U. 
Texas Northwestern Med. Sch.) Psychological needs 
and self-awareness. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(1), 85-88.—50 inpatients in a general hospital 
were asked to predict their scores on the SVIB. The 
number of discrepancies between the regularly scored 
Strong and these predicted scores was held to be a 
measure of self-awareness. 6 of the EPPS need scales 
were found to be associated with the awareness mea- 
sure. Low aware Ss showed lower needs for achieve- 
ment and higher needs for order, succorance, abase- 
ment, heterosexuality and aggression than high aware 
Ss. A cluster analysis of these 6 scales suggested that 
there were 2 “types” of individual who obtained a large 
number of discrepancies. The Ist “type” was reminis- 
cent of individuals with Horney's self-effacing type of 
neurotic adjustment and the 2nd seemed to consist of 
individuals with problems of impulsivity, immaturity 
and superficiality. The findings were held to support the 
view that there are psychological needs which serve to 
limit self-awareness.—Journal abstract. 

5460. Carr, Lester, & Roberts, S. Oliver. Correlates 
of civil-rights participation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1965, 67(2), 259-267.—The level of involvement in and 
the frequency of “social action” activities of 501 Negro 
American college students were examined in relation- 
ship to several conventional attitude scales. Practically 
no correlations were found between any of the measures 
of expressed attitudes and actual behavior. Further- 


more, small correlations were found between the several ' 


attitude scales supposedly measuring the same thing. 
Moreover, nil correlations were found between 
responses given to identical concepts; but imbedded in 
different type attitude instruments.—Aduthor abstract. 

5461. Freeman, Thomas, & Gathercole, C. E. (Royal 
Dundee Liff Hosp., Scotland) Perseveration: The 
clinical symptoms: In chronic schizophrenia and organic 
dementia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 
27-32.—16 tests designed to measure perseveration 
reveal 3 types—compulsive repetition, impairment of 
switching, and ideational perseveration—none of which 
forms a unitary trait.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5462. Kafka, Helene. (New York U.) The use of 
color in projective tests and dreams in relation to the 
theory of ego autonomy. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3487. 

5463. Kelly, George А. (Ohio State U.) A threat of 
aggression. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 
5(2), 195-201.—Contemporary humanism is not the 
revival of something from the past but an aggressive 
attempt to further the human enterprise within the 
context of the immediate present. In | sense it has 
created a paradox by considering everything character- 
istically human as good and by encouraging audacity in 
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being the kind of a person one is. Man in general must 
be free to be audacious, but the individual must be 
restrained from interfering. The key concepts of threat, 
aggression, and hostility are redefined in a humanistic 
frame of reference.—F. T. Severin. 

5464. Knapp, R. H., & Ehlinger, Helen. (Wesleyan 
U.) Sex differences in the incidence of responses to the 
Diadic Silhouette Test. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1966, 68(1), 57-63.—The Diadic Silhouette Test was 
administered to 75 school teachers (38 female, 37 male). 
Slides were shown presenting, in silhouette, an adult 
male and an adult female. 16 possible interpretations of 
the slides were presented. Results showed that males 
apparently prefer the more impersonal transaction of 
“telling,” while women prefer the more affectively laden 
acts of "asking," "demanding," and "offering"—espe- 
cially the last. This finding is consonant with the 
proposition that in American culture men are given to 
less-affective exchange in human relationships than are 
women, and that the quality of "offering" may be 
associated with attitudes of feminine dependency. Men 
also see the male figure predominantly as "telling" not 
“asking.” —Author abstract. 

5465. Knapp, Robert H., & Garbutt, John T. 
(Wesleyan U.) Variation in time descriptions and n 
achievement. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 
269-272.—The TAT and a continuum of 12 paired 
adjectives оп Time were administered to 75 under- 
graduates, 18-22 yr. of age, and scores on n Achieve- 
ment and time ratings were correlated. Results indicate 
that high n Achievement is associated with an energized 
and dynamic sense of the flow of time while low n 
Achievement is associated with passive and static 
attributes.—Author abstract. 

5466. Lipinski, Beatrice С. (U. Cincinnati) Sex-role 
conflict and achievement motivation in college women. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4077. 

5467. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll.) 
Possession of hostility and accuracy of perception of it in 
others: A cross-sex replication, Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 
46-50.—Replicating an earlier study with men, 4 groups 
of college women (hostile-insightful, hostile-noninsight- 
ful, friendly-insightful, friendly-noninsightful) were 


, evaluated for accuracy of judgments of hostility regard- 


ing their dormitory sisters. The normalized mean 
ranking was the criterion, and the mean discrepancy 
between S's judgments of her peers and the group 
assigned value constituted her inaccuracy score. Results 
duplicated: the earlier study with the rank order from 
most to least accurate being friendly-insightful, friendly- 
noninsightful, hostile-insightful, and  hostile-nonin- 
sightful. The chief factor was objective possession of 
hostility while insight and the self concept appeared to 
have little effect. Women appear to be more accurate in 
perception of other women than men are in perceiving 
other men.—Journal summary. ç A 

5468. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (U. Missouri) The self- 
ideal correlation as a measure of generalized self satisfac- 
tion. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(1), 55-64.—Each 
member of 4 groups, neurotics, inpatient psychotics, 
outpatient psychotics, and general population controls, 
Q sorted 100 items to describe himself and his ideal self. 
The general population control group showed a signifi- 
cantly higher average self-ideal correlation than did the 
diagnostic groups. This superiority was maintained even 
after specific items accounting for the intergroup 
differences were removed. It was shown that most of the 
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between groups variance for the self-ideal correlation 
could be attributed to a generalized set transcending 
specific traits.—Journal abstract. 

5469. Papageorgis, Demetrios, & McCann, Brian 
M. (U. Texas) Effect of discrepant communications on 
self-perception. Journal of Social Psychology, 1965, 
67(2), 227-237.—Male and female college students took 
and individually scored a contrived “personality” test 
which resulted in extreme scores on either a positive 
(masculinity or femininity) or a negative (hostility) 
personality trait. Subsequent self-ratings showed 
acceptance of both communications by the male stu- 
dents and a tendency on the part of females to accept 
only the negative message.—Author abstract. 

5470, Pardes, Morton. (Columbia U.) Eysenck's 
introversion-extraversion, boredom, and time estimation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3488. 

5471. Richards, James M., Jr. Life goals of Amer- 
ican college freshmen. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(1), 12-20.—In samples of 6289 male and 6143 
female college freshmen, 35 items pertaining to life 
goals were intercorrelated. With unity in the diagonal, a 
principal components analysis was carried out, ex- 
tracting all factors with an eigenvalue greater than 1,00. 
Final solutions were derived through the varimax 
procedure, and the similarity of the 2 rotated matrices 
assessed. 7 factors common to the 2 sexes were titled: 
Prestige, Personal Happiness, Humanistic-Cultural, 
Religious, Scientific, Artistic, and Hedonistic. An Altru- 
istic factor was obtained for females only, and an 
Athletic Success factor for males only. Implications for 
predicting vocational success and for counseling are 
considered.—Journal abstract. 

5472. Rosenkrantz, Paul S., & O'Halloran, William 
J. (Coll. Holy Cross) Are abasement scores predictive 
of adjustment. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 
33-37.—Recent studies of abasement scores on the 
EPPS seem to indicate their importance in differenti- 
ating well-adjusted from poorly-adjusted populations, It 
is felt that these indications may be somewhat pre- 
mature. From a Catholic-college sample which scored 
significantly above national norms on abasement, 3 
groups were formed: a random group, а counselling- 
center group, and an honors-program group. None of 
these groups differed significantly from one another on 
abasement. Explanation based on шо affiliation 
was rejected. It is suggested that culture-abasement 
interaction be more seriously considered.—Author 
abstract. 

5473. Sappenfield, Bert R. (U. Montana) Stereo- 
typical perception of masculinity-femininity. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 177-182.—5 groups of Ss made 
masculinity-femininity (M-F) Q-sorts of photographs of 
males previously. tested for M-F. Highly significant 
agreements between groups (correlation coefficient. (r) 
= .82-.96) and between individual Ss and groups 
(median r — .64) occurred for Q-sort placements of the 
60 photographs, but non-significant r's occurred when 
group medians and individual scores were correlated 
with the true (tested) M-F of the males portrayed in the 
photographs. Findings supported the hypothesis that 
M-F is stereotypically perceived in photographs of male 
faces.—Author abstract. 

5474. Sarason, Irwin G., & Winkel, Gary H. (U. 
Washington) Individual differences among subjects and 
experimenters and subjects’ self-descriptions. Journal о, 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 448-457. 
—4 individual difference variables were studied in a 
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situation requiring S to engage in self-description. The 
variables were: (1) sex of S, (2) sex of E, (3) hostility 
score of S, and (4) hostility score of E. After S had 
presented a description of himself, E and S rated each 
other's behavior. Os rated the behavior of E during the 
experimental session. Numerous significant results 
related to the 4 individual difference variables were 
obtained. Perhaps the most provocative finding was that 
Es rated by Ss as high in congeniality elicited less 
personally significant material from Ss than did Es with 
low ratings.—Journal abstract. 

5475. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Characteristics of junior college students in occupa- 
tionally oriented curricula. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1966, 13(1), 46-52.—A study to determine 
whether junior college students enrolled in vocational 
courses could be differentiated on the basis of certain 
psychological variables. The profile of mean scores on 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory significantly differ- 
entiated the vocational groups—both male and female. 
However, the magnitudes of the differences were too 
small to be of practical use. The vocational groups were 
clearly differentiated by the profiles of mean scores on 
the Interest Assessment Scales. Also, the interest mean 
score profiles of the vocational students were clearly 
different from those of other junior college students. 
Discriminant analysis indicated considerable overlap 
among the vocational groups but significant contrasts 
were noted.—Journal abstract. 

5476. Vaught, Glen M., & Rosenbaum, Gerald. A 
note on the Ego-Strength Scale and sex differences in 
college students. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(1), 
87-89.— Presents data bearing on the inconsistencies 
Observed in the failure of Barron's scale to predict 
therapy outcome for females. It is suggested that in 
females, ego-strength is more likely to be associated 
with either the male or female role orientation, rather 
than masculinity or femininity per se.—Journal abstract. 

5477. Weiss, Robert L., & Silverman, Julian. 
(Stanford U.) Anxiety and response stereotype: An 
experimental critique. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(1), 95-104.— The clinical expectation is that anxiety 
and response stereotypy are positively related, whereas 
drive theory predicts a negative relationship when 
response choices are equipotent. Ss were required to 
randomize choices regarding the outcomes of an “ип- 
biased" coin. The essential feature of this task is that Ss 
must maintain a set for randomness. The results 
indicated: (1) high anxious Ss were more stereotyped 
than low anxious Ss, and (2) the anxiety-stereotypy 
relationship depended upon the length of the response 
sequence analyzed, and upon the temporal stage of the 
task (i.e., Ist vs. 2nd X. It was concluded that the 
drive-theory model is not applicable to measures of 
response stereotypy derived from binary choice tasks. 

An alternative hypothesis was presented which takes 
account of both experimental manipulations of drive 
level and changes in response stereotypy in terms of 
individual differences in attention responsiveness. (17 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


Inventories 


5478. Cooley, C. Ewing, & Hutton, Jerry B. (Dallas 
Baptist Assoc., Tex.) Adolescent response to religious 
appeal as related. to IPAT anxiety. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1965, 67(2), 325-327.—72 of 255 adoles- 
cents attending a summer camp in a religious setting 
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responded to group invitations for rededication, 
conversion, or special service committal. All campers 
received the IPAT Anxiety scale questionnaire on the 
Ist day of camp and the 72 responders received it the 
2nd time, on the last day. The comparison of test results 
suggests that levels of anxiety are not significantly 
related to responses to religious appeals. Also, it 
appears that the responders experienced a lessening of 
anxiety to a significant degree.—Author abstract. 

5479. Foreman, Milton E. (U. Cincinnati) Some 
empirical correlates of psychological health. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 3-11.—11 highly 
valued characteristics were selected as dimensions of 
psychological health. 5 dimensions, measured by pencil 
and paper tests, included active involvement with the 
environment, social orientation, admission of personal 
problems, spontaneity, and flexibility. The final 6 
dimensions, assessed through ratings of Ss interacting in 
small discussion groups, were expression of affect, 
self-other orientation, openness to experience, close 
interpersonal relations, autonomy, and anticipation of 
outcomes. 2 groups of 29 Ss each representing normal 
and optimal levels of psychological health were selected 
and compared on the dimensions. Although con- 
siderable overlap was noted, the optimally ашу 55 
were found to differ from the normal Ss on most of the 
dimensions in the expected directions. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5480. Meredith, Gerald M., & Meredith, Connie 
G. (U. Illinois) Acculturation and personality among 
Japanese-American college students in Hawaii. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 175-182.—A compari- 
son of personality patterns of 3rd-generation Japanese- 
American and Caucasian American college students was 
made on the 16 PF Questionnaire. Analysis of the 
findings indicated 5 lst-order personality differences 
among the males and 4 differences among the females. 
A 2nd-order analysis indicated Japanese-American 
males higher on introversion, while Japanese-American 
females scored higher on anxiety. These findings were 
discussed with reference to a number of forces operative 
within the Hawaiian milieu.—Author abstract. 

5481. Nicolas, D. Jack. (North Texas State U.) 
Guilt as related to self-concept and personality adjust- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4080. 
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5482. Ames, Louise B., & Walker, Richard N. A 
note on school drop-outs in longitudinal research with late 
adolescents. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 
277-279.—Of 130 college-age Ss who agreed to partic- 
ipate for 3 yr. in a longitudinal Rorschach study, % 
dropped out after the Ist testing section. Paired on IQ 
the 18 boys who continued were found to give higher 
mean R, higher m, higher F(C), more content cate- 
gories, and fewer refusals than those who dropped out 
of the study. The 25 girls who continued showed no 
significant differences from those who dropped out. Sex 
differences in results suggest a difference in what 
constitutes successful achievement for these Ss. For 
boys, but not necessarily for girls, it is continuing in 
college.—Author abstract. 

5483. Bour, P. De l'exhibition a la peinture. [From 
exhibition to painting.] Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(5), 
179-184.— Evolution of painting in a disturbed artist is 
traced through 3 stages: disengagement from the 
monster (magic world), affirmation of self, and finally, 
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the discovery of the world of color and painting for its 
own sake.— W. W. Meissner. 

5484. Dennis, Wayne, & Uras, Alev. (Brooklyn 
Coll.) The religious content of human figure drawings 
made by nuns. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 
263-266.—Drawings of a man were obtained from 100 
Lebanese nuns. Of these, 74 had some religious content, 
usually involving the central figure. The results are 
interpreted as favoring the hypothesis that. drawings 
usually reflect the values of the group to which the 58 
belong.—Author abstract. 

5485. Fusswerk-Fursay, & Djian. Contribution du 
test de Rorschach au probléme de l'image. [Contribution 
of the Rorschach test to the problem of the image.] 
Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(5), 163-164.—Both Sartre 
and Bachelard have emphasized the creative aspects of 
the image and its formation. The Rorschach is readily 
adapted to the experimental investigation of this func- 
tion of imagination.—W. W. Meissner. 

5486. Green, R. T., & Stacey, B. G. (University 
Coll. London, England) A flexible projective technique 
applied to the measurement of the self images of voters. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(1), 12-15.— The difficulties of developing 
projective measures that are valid, objective, reliable, 
simple and convenient to administer, and flexible are 
briefly discussed. A technique specifically constructed to 
overcome these problems is described in the context of 
an experiment designed to measure selected dimensions 
of the self images of voters. This technique lends itself 
to modification so that it may be applied to a wide 
range of problems where projective measures are 
required that can be readily evaluated in terms of their 
validity and reliability. In the present study validity is 
demonstrated using the external criterion of actual 
voting habits. Comparison of the preferred and rejected 
self images provides a measure of reliability similar to 
that obtained by using equivalent forms of the same 
tests. Product moment correlations for all 8 dimensions 
are significant beyond the 5% level on a 2-tail test. 
Differences between the 2 groups of middle class voters 
are discussed in terms of the stronger "social con- 
science" of middle class Labour supporters. A hypoth- 
esis regarding the ambivalence of working class 

* Conservatives is also considered.—Journal summary. 

5487. Hill, Evelyn F. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
Catonsville, Md.) Affect aroused by color, a function of 
stimulus strength. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 23-30.—The study 
investigated the effects of stimulus strength of color and 
degree of autism on the response to color, as it reflects 
an aflective or cognitive process. Ss were 30 male 
schizophrenics, 15 high autistic and 15 low autistic. 
Color was measured by selected cards from the HIT 
containing both high and low stimulus strength. 
Responses to high stimulus strength color cards 
reflected more affect than to low stimulus cards. High 
autistic Ss did more poorly on high stimulus cards. 
There was no significant difference between the 2 groups 
in response to low stimulus strength cards. An inter- 
action effect was found between autism and stimulus 
strength. It was concluded that the response to color is 
a function of the stimulus strength of the color and the 
degree of autism of the perceiver. (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. F 

5488. Howard, Gail; Signori, Edro I., & Rempel, 
Henry. (U. British Columbia, Canada) Further re- 
search on the Picture Titles subtest of the IES test. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 119-122.—An 
objective scoring procedure was developed for Dom- 
brose and Slobin's Picture Titles test. This procedure 
was used to assess sex differences in impulse, ego, and 
superego functions on a population of university 
students ranging in age from 18-22 yr. The ego variable 
differentiated more consistently between the sexes than 
did either the impulse or superego variables. A reversal 
of sex differences in certain personality functions in 
relation to age was obtained.—Journal summary. 

5489. Jones, L. W., & Thomas, C. B. Studies on 
figure drawings. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 
39(2), 241-267.—“The purpose of this manual is to 
define the structural and graphic characteristics of 
human figure drawings so precisely and systematically 
that the criteria presented may be applied [in a 
reproducible way] by judges working without further 
instruction... ."—2JD. Prager. 

5490. Kurtzberg, Richard L., Cavior, Norman, & 
Lipton, Douglas S. (Surgical & Social Rehabilitation of 
Adult Offenders, NYC) Sex drawn first and sex drawn 
larger by opiate addict and non-addict inmates on the 
Draw-A-Person Test. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 55-58.—59 incar- 
cerated opiate addicts and 66 incarcerated nonaddicts 
were asked to “draw a person." A significantly greater 
number of the addicts drew the female figure Ist when 
compared with the nonaddicts and with normal males 
reported in a previous study. The opiate addict inmates 
also drew the female figure larger than the male figure, 
while the nonaddicts did not draw either the male or the 
female figure larger. These results support the psy- 
choanalytic postulates of maternal identification and 
sexual confusion in male opiate addicts and illustrate 
the utilization of quantitative research methods with 
projective techniques.—Journal summary. 

5491. Lickorish, John R. (23 Henley Rd., Ipswich, 
England) Evaluating the child's view of his parents. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality As- 
sessment, 1966, 30(1), 68-76.— Description of a projec- 
tive technique, the FRI (Family Relations Indicator), to 
investigate father-son and mother-son relationships. 
The method was applied to the responses given to the 
father and mother cards of the FRI by 19 boys from a 
clinical population. Analysis disclosed a significant 
difference between the reported action of father towards 
boy and mother towards boy. A similar significant 
difference was also demonstrated between the boys’ 
reactions to father and mother. (16 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

5492. Lytton, Н. (U. Exeter, England) Children’s 
expression of like-dislike and their responses to color in 
the Rorschach. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 51-53.—In a study 
of retarded readers the Rorschach was administered to 
24 children, average age 11.0, average WISC IQ 95.0. 
Of the 24 Ss, 18 chose a color card as their “most liked 
card" and 17 specifically mentioned color as their 
reason for doing so. Yet 11 of them had not used color 
as a Main or Additional Determinant for the card in 
question. It is concluded that the absence of color 
responses does not. denote the absence of conscious 
responsiveness to color in a child.—Journal summary. 

5493. Marshall, Helen R., & Doshi, Rohini. (New 
Mexico State U.) Aspects of experience revealed 
through doll play of preschool children. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 47-57.—Certain relations 
between nursery-school experience and its expression in 
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the doll-play fantasy of 47 preschool children are 
explored. Time-sample records of behavior in both 
situations are compared. Fantasies with dolls and with 
peers correlate positively and appear to be similar 
means of expression. The amount of friendly interaction 
with peers also correlates positively with the amount of 
fantasy created for dolls. 2 nursery-school “problem” 
behaviors (dependence on teachers and aggression) 
show no correlation with doll-play fantasy scores. They 
do correlate positively, however, with the use of 
substitutes for fantasy during the doll-play sessions. 
—Author abstract. 

5494, Medinnus, Gene R., & Mead, D. Eugene. (San 
Jose State Coll.) Comparison of a projective and a 
nonprojective assessment of parent attitudes. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 253-260.—33 mothers 
of children 6 yr. of age or younger were individually 
administered an 8-card projective test. Following this 
they were asked to complete the PARI which taps 2 
main variables: Factor A, Authoritarian-Control atti- 
tudes, and Factor B, Hostility-Rejection. While no 
statistically раат relation was found for the 2 
assessment techniques on Factor A, such a relation was 
obtained for Factor B. Several suggestions for further 
research are discussed.—Author abstract. 

5495. Richter, Robert H., & Winter, William D. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Holtzman Inkblot correlates of 
creative potential. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 62-67.—15 female 
undergraduates were tested with the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator and judged to have creative potential because 
of their high scores on the intuition and perception 
sub-scales, They were matched for age and verbal 
ability with a group ey low creative potential, and 
both groups were given the HIT (Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique). Out of 14 hypotheses, 8 were statistically 
significant, and | out of 7 exploratory relationships was 
significant, The риа Ss gave HIT re- 
sponses involving more definite form, color, movement, 
human content, integration of blot elements, patho- 
gnomic verbalization, anxiety, hostility, and abstract 
content. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5496. Signori, Edro I., & Rempel, Henry. (U. British 
Columbia, Canada) Research on the Picture Titles 
subtest of the IES test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(1), 161-162.—The Picture Titles subtest of Dom- 
brose and Slobin's IES Test was administered by 
photographic slides to 99 male and 83 female university 
students. No significant sex differences were found for 
the predicted hypotheses.—Journal summary. 

5497, Silverman, Lloyd Н. (New York U.) A study 
of the effects of subliminally presented aggressive stimuli 
on the production of pathologic thinking in a non- 
psychiatric population. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 141(4), 443-455.—An experimental 
technique is described for the study of psychodynamic 
relationship between aggression and pathologic thinking 

in nonschizophrenics. Control and aggression-related 
stimuli were presented subliminally to a group of 77 

nursing aides for their possible effect on subsequent 
response to Rorschach plates. Major findings showed 
that a prior external activation of aggressive stimuli 
yielded increases in pathological thinking and libidinal 
imagery. Results in this study were similar to those 
obtained in a previous study with schizophrenics, with 
the exception that no prior external activation was 
required to produce increased pathological thinking in 
the schizophrenic patients.—N. H. Pronko. 
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5498. Singh, Raj K. (Boston U. Grad. Sch.) Effects 
of color on associational and perceptual functions in 
reference to Rorschach color shock. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(6), 3491-3492. ? 

5499. Turner, Dale R. (Timberlawn Psychiat. Cent., 
Dallas, Tex.) Predictive efficiency as a function of 
amount of information and level of professional experi- 
ence. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 4-11.—An attempt to deter- 
mine the optimal amount of Rorschach protocol 
information essential to accurate personality descrip- 
tions for judges at various levels of professional 
experience. 4 groups of 25 judges (Fellows in the Society 
for Projective Techniques, recently graduated Ph.D.s, 
graduate and undergraduate students) responded to sets 
of true-false personality statements which referred to a 
patient whose Rorschach protocol had been supplied to 
them. Results indicated that aside from occasional 
exceptions: (1) no significant improvement in predictive 
accuracy occurred as the level of training and/or 
experience increased, (2) increases in the amount of 
protocol information did not significantly improve the 
judges' understanding of the patient, as measured by the 
criterion, and (3) the Rorschach appears best equipped 
to answer questions regarding the degree of psycho- 
logical disturbance, emotional control, and adequacy of 
thinking processes. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5500. Witt, Eugene L. (U. Houston) The connota- 
tive meaning of selected **forced"" Rorschach percepts as 
measured by the semantic differential technique. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4083-4084. 
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5501. Hokanson, Jack E., & Edelman, Robert. 
(Florida State U.) Effects of three social responses on 
vascular processes. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 442-447.—2 separate studies 
were conducted to investigate the effects of various 
social responses on vascular processes. It was found 
that: (1) receipt of a noxious stimulus caused by a 
“fellow S" produced systolic elevations of 6-10 mm.,(2) ' 
an aggressive counterresponse was followed by a 
relatively rapid return of the vascular measures to the 
prefrustration base level, (3) friendly or ignoring 
counterresponses were followed by a relatively slow 
return to base line comparable to that of control Ss who 
were given no opportunity to respond, (4) the above 
results were obtained with the systolic blood pressure 
and a vasomotor response but not with diastolic blood 
pressure or heart rate, These results were obtained only 
with male Ss. Female Ss showed no differential recovery 
rates.—Journal abstract. 

5502. Kumler, Marvin; Sechrest, Lee, & Glickman, 
Stephen E. (U. California, Los Angeles) Conscious 
perseveration and persistence of autonomic activity: А 
replication. Journal of Psychology, 1965, 61(1), 77-80. 
—In a previous study Weisgerber had found a cor- 
relation of .35 between a paper and pencil “рег- 
severation". measure and perseveration of GSRs 
following auditory stimulation. However, because the 
correlation was significant at only the .02 level, 
Weisgerber concluded that there was no. relationship 
between the 2 measures. With some modifications of 
procedure, Weisgerber's investigation was repeated, and 
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the correlation between questionnaire and GSR mea- 
sures of perseveration was found to be .25 (p < .05). In 
view of the repeatability of the findings it appears likely 
that the relationship between the 2 perseveration 
measures is genuine.—Author abstract. 

5503. Zimny, G. H. (St. Louis U.) Body image and 
physiological responses. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1965, 9(2), 185-188.—Barrier and penetration 
scores were obtained by administering the Rorschach to 
24 college sophomore girls and measures of heart rate 
and skin resistance were obtained preceding and during 
a rotary pursuit task. During the pre-stress period, 
barrier score and skin resistance were correlated signifi- 
cantly. Using the method of extreme groups, both 
pre-stress heart rate and skin resistance were related 
significantly to barrier score.—W. G. Shipman. 
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5504, Adamson, J. D., & Schmale, A. H. (U. 
Rochester) Object loss, giving up, and the onset of 
psychiatric disease. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(6), 
557-576.—'"A sample of 50 adult admissions to an 
acute psychiatric service was studied by means of 
interviews with the patients and their families for 
information concerning the onset or exacerbation of the 
current illness. Patients with organic brain disease were 
excluded. For 45 of the patients there was a reported 
loss of a highly valued source of gratification (object 
loss) and an emotional reaction of defeat in the time 
period immediately preceding the onset of the 
symptoms." (31 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

5505. Balogh, Penelope. Psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy: Parallels and deviations. Association of 
Psychotherapists Bulletin, 1965, No. 6, 35-42. 

5506. Borgna, Eugenio, & Morselli, Enrico. La crisi 
della psicopatologia clinica. [The crisis of clinical 
psychopathology.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia е 
Psichiatria, 1965, 26(3), 219-242.—Some mental altera- 
tions possess existential features which cannot be 
understood with a purely descriptive inquiry. Psycho- 
pathologists, therefore, should intensify their intuitions 
and extend their views to extra-naturalistic dimensions. 
— L. L'Abate. 

5507. Freeman, Hugh. The current status of human 
behavior. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 355- 
368.— Behavior therapy is composed of many individual 
methods, most of which have still to. be evaluated. 
Improvement rates can vary from 0-100% depending on 
how patients are selected and how their improvement is 
assessed. The same is true of psychotherapy where 
many studies are meaningless because of nonhomo- 
geneous groups of patients. Both Pavlovian and 
Freudian therapy contain suggestion, encouragement, 
and the doctor-patient relationship. A more fruitful 
synthesis of the 2 methods is needed in the future.—D. 
Prager. 

5508. Gorbov, Е. D., Kuznetsov, O. N., & Lebedev, 
V. I. Ó modelirovanii psikhosensornykh rasstroistv v 
usloviyakh - vozdeistviya. kratkovremennoi nevesomosti. 
[On models of psychosensory disorders under condi- 
tions of short-term weightlessness.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(1), 81-88.—Subjective 
interpretations of psychophysiological symptoms during 
a brief period of weightlessness. were compared with 
observations of psychosensory disorders in various 
groups of mental patients. Weightlessness was inter- 
preted as а series of depersonalization disturbances of 
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an organic nature. Analysis was complicated by the 
problem of determining the S's position in space during 
the experimental period. The model provided an 
adequate method of inducing psychosensory disorders 
and of testing the disintegration theory as an explana- 
tion of depersonalization symptoms. (38 ref.)— French 
summary. 

5509. Herz, Marvin I., Wilensky, Harold, & Earle, 
Ann. (Columbia U. Coll. Physicians & Surgeons) 
Problems of role definition in the therapeutic community. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3); 270-276. 
—Reports the results of a questionnaire study of the 
perception of roles on a psychiatric service with a 
therapeutic community orientation. A 60-item question- 
naire was devised describing typical problem situations 
on the ward. Each member of the ward community was 
asked to rate his perception of how likely patients, 
psychiatrists, nurses, social workers, and occupational 
therapists would be to handle each situation. Results 
showed that there was some overlapping of professional 
roles, conflicts among role groups in perception of some 
role functions, and practically no responsibility assigned 
to patients. Problem areas in the therapeutic community 
approach were discussed.—Journal summary. 

5510. Rosenthal, Robert. (Harvard U.) On the 
modification of clinical procedures. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 30(1), 88- 
89.—The question is raised whether the restriction of 
modifications of clinical procedures, even though legally 
defensible, is socially and scientifically helpful.—Journal 
summary. 

5511. Sanford, Nevitt. (Stanford U.) The prevention 
of mental illness. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 
30(1), 1-22.—A historical overview of the mental 
hygiene movement in the U.S. and the role of the public 
health approach. The dew emphases on groups and 
social action in contrast to those on the individual are 
examined, **...the clinical psychologist who would be 
maximally useful must broaden his horizons in order to 
utilize his special knowledge of people in settings where 
actions for human welfare are carried out.”—J, Z. 
Elias. 

5512. Trier, Thomas R. Characteristics of шее 
ill aged: A comparison of patients with psychogenic 
disorders and patients with organic "brain pathology. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 
106-108.—S. A. Walters. 

5513. Tuteur, Werner. (Loyola U.) Psychiatry and 
law in interaction. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1965, 11(6), 312-316.—Briefly reviews 
the content of Tuteur’s lectures and responses to them 
at the Federal Probation d. Center in Chicago 
and at the National Law Center of George Washington 
University.—C. T. Gaza. 

5514. Yates, Aubrey J. (U. New England, New 
South Wales, Australia) Psychological deficit. Annual 
Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 111-144. 
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5515. Akeret, Robert U., & Stockhamer, Nathan. 
(697 West End Ave., NYC) Countertransference reac- 
tions to college drop-outs. American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 622-632.—Study of counter- 
transference reactions in therapists, in order to clarify 
what hinders and what helps adolescents make authen- 
tic personality changes, revealed the completely un- 
expected extent and nature of the impact the drop-outs 
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had on the therapists. The study helped the therapist 
become aware of his inner feelings and attitudes, 
especially those which he was unwilling to face. 
—Journal summary. 

5516. Aronson, H., & Overall, Betty. (U. Mary- 
land) Treatment expectations of patients in two social 
classes. Social Work, 1966, 11(1), 35-42.—39 lower class 
applicants from 1 psychiatric clinic and 40 middle class 
applicants from a 2nd clinic were administered an oral 
questionnaire to measure "expectations of the forth- 
coming [initial] interview. ... lt was found that, while 
both groups expected the therapist to focus on psycho- 
logical interests, the middle class expected less emphasis 
on physical matters. The lower class more often 
expected the therapist to be supportive, direct, and 
active. ..."—E. P. Brandt. 

5517. Baker, John Q., & Wagner, Nathaniel W. (U. 
Washington Sch. Med.) Social class and treatment in a 
child psychiatry clinic. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(2), 129-133.— The present study related socio- 
economic status to acceptance for treatment, waiting list 
time, therapist assignment, number of treatments, and 
judgment of improvement. In general there was no 
significant evidence for the existence of a social class 
bias except in the assignment of therapist.—Journal 
summary. 

5518. Beck, Dieter. Psychodynamische Faktoren der 
Kurzpsychotherapie, dargestellt am Beispiel der funk- 
tionellen Herzbeschwerden. [Psychodynamic factors in 
short-term psychotherapy, exhibited for example in 
functional heart ailments.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1965, 10(3), 129-134.—3 important psychodynamic 
aspects of short-term therapy are discussed: (1) the 
intimate experience of conflict, (2) the simple structure 
of the defense mechanisms, and (3) the importance of 
the triggering situation.—E. E. Johnson. 

5519. Blum, E. Psychoanalytische und anthropol- 
ogische Betrachtungen über Zeit, Wort und Gestalt. 
[Psychoanalytic and anthropological considerations 
about time, words and gestalts.] Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift für. Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 
24(4), 321-335.— To resolve the problems created by the 
therapeutic mandate and the efforts undertaken to fulfill 
it, connections are established between anthropology, 
psychology and psychoanalysis (here taken as a proto- 
type of psychotherapy). The word and the dilTerent 
aspects it assumes in the dialogue between consciences, 
time and its structure, and the gestalt with its emergence 
and transformation during treatment are considered. 
—Author abstract. 

5520. Chessick, Richard D. (VA Res. Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Empathy and love in psychotherapy. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(2), 205- 
2]9.—Empathy “provides an important source of 
understanding of the patient and when such under- 
standing is communicated back to the patient it leads to 
2 phenomena: insight in psychotherapy and the genera- 
tion of positive feeling and affection on the part of the 
patient, at least in borderline schizophrenics. It was 

found that although interesting periods of ‘physiologic’ 
empathy exist, these do not correlate with the subjective 
or observable presence of ‘psychologic’ empathy.” (21 
ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

5521. Chrzazanowski, Gerard. (Bleuler Clinic, Ja- 
maica, N.Y.) The psychotherapeutic management of 
sociopathy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 
19(3), 372-381.—Sociopathic personality disorders 
provide a vast territory for the study of human behavior 
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and thus, the clue to understanding some of our 
sociocultural misconceptions, ambivalences, misdirected 
efforts, as well as methods to cope with them. е 

5522. Coles, Robert. (Harvard U. Health Services) 
Observation or participation: The problem of psychiatric 
research on social issues. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 141(3), 274-284.—A psychiatrist’s report 
of a study, now in its 6th yr., of people faced with 
various social situations involving segregation and 
desegregation in the South. The lessons to be learned 
from such study, particularly whether a psychiatrist 
should be an O or participant, are discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5523. Condrau, Gion. Die Problematik der Symptom- 
indikation zur Kurzpsychotherapie. [The problem of 
symptomatology in short-term psychotherapy.] Praxis 
der Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(3), 123-129.—In most 
cases, medical evaluation is not only a question of kind 
of treatment, but also of probable duration of therapy. 
—E. E. Johnson. 

5524. Davis, Harold L. Short-term psychoanalytic 
therapy with hospitalized schizophrenics. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1965, 52(4), 81-108.—Transference was achiev- 
ed with psychotics by the supporting of resistances and 
by the deliberate use of nonverbal modes of com- 
munication with the patient.—D. Prager. 

5525. Enke, Helmut. (U. Freiburg Med. Klinik, 
Germany) Der Verlauf in der klinischen Psychotherapie. 
[The process in clinical psychotherapy.] NYC: Springer 
Verlag, 1965. 136 p. $11.50.—Monographs on problems 
and possibilities of objective psychodiagnostics during 
the treatment of stationary patients with organic and 
psychosomatic disorders. —. 

5526. Furger, Ronald. Artzliche Grundhaltung und 
therapeutische Zielsetzung in der Kurzpsychotherapie. 
[Medical considerations and therapeutic objectives in 
short-term psychotherapy.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1965, 10(3), 115-122.—Short-term therapeutic proce- 
dures usually are attempted for economic and social 
reasons; however, the intellectual bases for these 
procedures are scant.—E. E. Johnson. 

5527. Gallagher, Eugene B., Sharaf, Myron R., & 
Levinson, Daniel J. The influence of patient and ther- 
apist in determining the use of psychotherapy in a hospital 
setting. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4), 297-310.—Nonauthor- 
itarian patients, as measured by the F scale, were more 
likely to receive psychotherapy. Younger age and higher 
social class position were correlated with the likelihood 
of receiving therapy. Therapist's treatment ideology also 
had discriminatory value in identifying which patients 
would receive intensive therapy or other modes of 
treatment.—S. Brotman. 

5528. Goldstein, Arnold P. (Syracuse U.) Psycho- 
therapy research by extrapolation from social psychology. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 38-45. 
—Seeks to examine the potential usefulness of social- 
psychological research findings for purposes of devel- 
oping research hypotheses of relevance to psychother- 
apy. A number of studies of individual psychotherapy 
are considered, particularly with regard to the manner 
in which they illustrate the possible rewards and 
hazards of such an “‘extrapolatory” research orienta- 
tion. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5529. Goodman, Harvey. (128 Park St., Woodmere, 
М.Ү.) Passivity and psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 616-621.— Presents sociol- 
ogic and psychologic explanations for the attitudes of 
undesirability maintained by therapists towards values 
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associated with passivity. More concern for promoting 
individuality instead of supporting socially desirable 
behavior is advocated. (23 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

5530. Jonckheere, P. Considérations sur la psy- 
chothérapie: A propos de 72 névroses. [Considerations 
on psychotherapy: With regard to 72 neurotics.] Acta 
Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1965, 65(9), 667- 
684.— Choice of psychotherapeutic techniques is made 
more difficult since few studies have included a control 
group. Of 2300 studies examined, 19 used control 
groups. While most of the studies using no controls are 
in favor of psychotherapy, ⁄ of the controlled studies 
do not favor psychotherapy. Good results are reported 
for 72 neurotics who were treated with eclectic methods, 
sometimes of Freudian inspiration but usually existen- 
tial nondirective, often in conjunction with drug 
therapy. Improvement was made in 76%, of the cases. It 
is suggested that psychotherapy results be evaluated 
more rigorously and systematically.— V. Sanua. 

5531. Karno, Marvin. (О. California Cent. Health 
Sci., Los Angeles) Communication, reinforcement and 
“insight”: The problem of psychotherapeutic effect. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 467- 
479.— Different concepts of insight are outlined. It is 
suggested that the processes of communication and 
operant behavioral conditioning, which are major 
aspects of the child's social learning and maturation, are 
also major aspects of the therapy. Like the parent, the 
therapist selectively reinforces, through his communica- 
tion habits, certain kinds of behavior of the patient. 
(27 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5532. Langs, Robert J. (New York U.) First 
memories and characterologic diagnosis. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(3), 318-320.—The 
present report extends findings of prior research, 
indicating that Ist memories are related to “a clinical 
diagnostic statement of character structure made from 
an assessment of Rorschach Test protocols."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5533. Löfgren, Ulla. Child psychodiagnosis. Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1965, 17(4), 177-283.—Psychotherapy and 
psychoanalysis yield best results in diagnostic work with 
children. The psychologist’s role is that of testing and 
describing personality through observation of behavior, 
personality tests, and projective techniques, e.g., use of 
the “world” technique, in which the child is allowed to 
build his own world by using small toys. Personality 
aspects stressed include intellectual capacity, conception 
of reality, ego strength, contact, anxiety, guilt feelings, 
aggression, pleasure experiences, fixation points, iden- 
tification, family relations, role-playing, defenses, and 
capacity for work completion. Relations of examiner 
and patient are of great importance in results. (83 
ref.)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

5534. May, Rollo. Intentionality, the heart of human 
will. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(2), 
202-209.— The concepts of intention and intentionality 
have been left out of academic psychology much to the 
impoverishment of our understanding, not only of 
human experience in the area of wish and will, but of 
consciousness as well. Overt behavior cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to and as an expression of its 
intention. Every act of consciousness tends toward 
something. Psychotherapy pushes intention toward the 
deeper dimension of intentionality which includes both 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Therapy can be 
successful only when intentionality is included in the 
understanding of the individual. It is in intentionality 
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and will that the human being experiences his identity. 
—F. T. Severin. 

5535. McPartland, Thomas S., & Richart, Robert 
H. (Greater Kansas City Mental Health Found., Mo.) 
Social and clinical outcomes of psychiatric treatment. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 179-184. 
—Information collected at the point of screening for 
psychiatric treatment was treated as 2 sets: (1) "clinical 
features" appearing mainly in the resident's reports of 
mental status, and (2) “plights”: problems of living 
which appear to be environmental, or in the relations of 
people to their environment. Clinical features were 
generally reduced during treatment while plights per- 
sisted. From this it was hypothesized that clinical 
features were sequels to plights, and that the style of life 
after discharge is crucial in the evaluation of psychiatric 
treatment efforts.—M. D. Franzoni. 

5536. Miller, Ira. (U. Michigan Sch. Med.) On the 
return of symptoms in the terminal phase of psycho- 
analysis. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 
46(4), 487-501.—The terminal phase of analysis is 
discussed as an important and active phase in which 
certain aspects of the transference neurosis can be 
worked through. The return of symptoms in the 
terminal phase is viewed in relation to the working 
through of the fantasy of infantile omnipotence and in 
the form of a negation of increasing maturity and 
adaptability with which the patient is confronted by 
reality. As a negation it can be seen as the Ist step in a 
release from repression of the omnipotent fantasy, and 
utilized therapeutically so that the patient can deal, via 
the reality principle, with pathological degrees of 
narcissism. The return of symptoms is also viewed as a 
model for an aspect of the negative therapeutic reaction 
in support of the view that such a reaction is over- 
determined.—Journal summary. 

5537. Mintz, Elizabeth E. Male-female co-therapists: 
Some values and some problems. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(2), 293-301. 

5538. Ovesey, Lionel, & Gaylin, Willard. (Columbia 
U.) Psychotherapy of male homosexuality: Prognose, 
selection of patients, téchnique. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 382-396. 

5539. Rosenbaum, Milton. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Med.) Dreams in which the analyst appears undisguised : 
A clinical and statistical study. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 46(4), 429-437.—Dreams in 
which the analyst appears undisguised statistically have 
no prognostic value, per se; such dreams do not relate 
significantly to outcome, whether they occur early or 
late in the course of analysis. No significant correlations 
were found between the occurrence and frequency of 
these dreams with an intense transference, an intense 
countertransference, unusually strong conscious feelings 
of the analyst toward the patient, or with a highly 
erotized transference. The symbolic meaning of suc 
dreams is most likely related to the face-breast 
equation, and therefore indicative of conflicts in the 
early oral stage of development.—Journal summary. 

5540. Rouart, J. (40, rue Paul Valery, Paris, 
France) Psychothérapie de l'adolescent: Psychanalyse et 
psychothérapie individuelles. [Psychotherapy of the 
adolescent: Psychoanalysis and individual psychother- 


apy.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(5), 381-405.— Discussion of 


the problems involved in the psychotherapy of the 
disturbed adolescent, based on the insights in the work 
of Eissler, Anna Freud, Geleerd, Kestenberg and 
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others. The importance of the role of identification in 
adolescent maturation is stressed.—W. W. Meissner. 

5541. Shafar, Susan, & Jaffe, J. R. (Crumpsall 
Hosp., Manchester, England) Systematic desensitiza- 
tion therapy in the treatment of psychoneuroses: Some 
observations and report of two cases. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1965, 141(4), 463-467.—The view is 
expressed that the application of systematic desensiti- 
zation therapy in the neuroses has its limitations, even 
allowing for the treatment by this method of certain 
basic neurotic roots of symptoms. Some forms of 
neurotic illness will remain resistant to this approach 
while in others, deconditioning therapy may be applied 
alongside established therapies and for certain aspects 
or phases of the illness. 2 illustrative cases are pre- 
sented, Criteria are advanced for the selection of 
patients for this therapy, and the need of assessing the 
meaning of symptoms is emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

5542. Sherman, Murray H. Peripheral cues and the 
invisible countertransference. American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 1965, 19(2), 280-292.—Reports the role of 
such cues in therapy and cites techniques to make 
patients accept the cues’ influence and interpretation. 

5543. Snow, Laurence H., & Rickels, Karl. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Use of direct observation in the teaching 
and learning of psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 487-491.—In order to avoid 
inadvertent loss of data during interviews, closed-circuit 
television, a l-way mirror, and personal analysis by a 
student analyst are employed. A satisfactory solution to 
the question of how best to study, teach, and learn 
psychodynamics must include observation of the non- 

verbal as well as the verbal aspects of doctor-patient 
interaction.—Journal summary. 

5544. Stein, Helen. (Brooklyn State Hosp., N.Y.) 
The gift in therapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1965, 19(3), 480-486.—Gifts presented during therapy 
are a special form of communication having roots in 
unconscious fantasy, The patient symbolically gives the 
therapist a gift on an oral, anal, or genital level and 
wishes to bind the therapist to a gift in return. Gifts 
serve as a defense against both hostile and erotic 
impulses, are a form of “magic action," intermediate 
between dreaming and acting out. They may also 
conceal a repressed traumatic memory. The proper 
interpretation of a gift may mark a crucial turning point 
in therapy. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5545. Strean, H. S. Some psychological aspects of 
psychoanalytic training. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 
52(4), 41-50.—The same neurotic processes which 
psychoanalysis seeks to obliterate in patients prevail in 

the interaction within and among psychoanalytic soci- 
eties and among training analysts and trainees. The 
training analyst has a wish for a unique relationship 
with his psychoanalytic child. "In training and ana- 
lyzing candidates, the senior analyst must rigorously 
study the maturational needs of the $ and meet them by 
proper doses of frustration and gratification."—D. 
Prager. 

546. Sutherland, Richard. (401 29th St., Oakland, 
Calif.) Structure, experience, and psychotherapy. Jour- 
nal of Existentialism, 1965-66, 6(22), 197-202. 

5547. Tabrizi, F., Purcell, M., & Santamour, M. A 
treatment program for a group of adolescents in a state 
hospital. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(2), 
311-323.—Milieu therapy can often be more effective 
than intensive psychotherapy. But psychotherapy must 
be offered when indicated. "There is still much work to 
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be done in the treatment of the adolescent in the 
hospital setting.” —D. Prager. 

5548. Thompson, Prescott W., & Chen, Ronald. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Experiences with 
older psychiatric patients and spouses together in a 
residential treatment setting. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1966, 30(1), 23-31.—Describes special usefulness 
of a treatment setting in which older couples can be 
observed directly by nurses and adjunctive therapists. 
—J, Z. Elias. 

5549. Vass, Ilona. The acting-out patient in group 
therapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 
19(2), 302-308.—Acting out is a characterologic dis- 
turbance and a formidable form of resistance because it 
is ego-syntonic and the patient has no insight into it. 
Therapy aims at making acting out ego-dystonic, to 
make the patient realize that his behavior has its roots 
in the pat and that it is inappropriate, so that he may 
slowly learn to express himself in words instead of in 
action.—Journal summary. 

5550. Yanko, Robert P., Schwartz, David J., & 
Arthur, Ransom J. (USN Training Cent., San Diego, 
Calif.) Depression in the officer patient. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 585-592. 
—Failure to receive an expected or hoped-for promo- 
tion, a shame-producing experience as well as one 
associated with inwardly turned anger and accom- 
panying guilt, is seen as precipitating circumstances 
which eventually necessitated psychiatric hospitalization 
in 27 of 100 consecutive, male, naval-officer patients. 
The S often demonstrates a premorbid, obsessive- 
compulsive peronai with an overexacting ego-ideal. 
It is therapeutically helpful to recognize the role of 
shame in addition to dealing with retroflexed anger and 
guilt in these cases.—Journal summary. 


Therapeutic Process 


5551. Beyme, Fritz. Die Beurteilung des psycho- 
therapeutischen Behandlungsergebnisses am Beispiel der 
Migrine. [A review of the outcome of psychotherapy in 
cases of migraine.] Praxis der PiychoUerünies 1965, 
10(3), 101-114.—Although migraine generally is associ- 
ated with 4 definite personality types, migraine sufferers 
constitute in terms of persana фи structure a very 
homogeneous group. The use of psychotherapy in small 
nosological groups is proposed.— E. E. Johnson. 

5552. Dittmann, Allen T. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Psychotherapeutic processes. Annual Review of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 17, 51-78. 

5553. Ehrenwald, Jan. Doctrinal compliance: A 
history of error in psychotherapy. Journal of the History 
of the Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 51-57.—Doctrinal 
compliance refers to “compliance by the patient with 
the therapist's unconscious wishes and expectations 
regarding the validity of his theories, and their apparent 
confirmation by the patient's productions...." This 
concept is discussed, evaluated, and related historically 
to the psychoanalytic scene.—C. M. Franks. 

5554. Ellenberger, Henri F. (U. Montreal, Canada) 
The pathogenic secret and its therapeutics. Journal of the 
History of the. Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(1), 29-42. 
—A historical illustration of the evolution of the 
pathogenic secret and the healing effects of confession, 
and their contribution to the development of contem- 
porary dynamic psychiatry.—C. M. Franks. — . 

5555. Hiatt, Harold. (U. Cincinnati Coll. Med.) 
The problem of termination of psychotherapy. American 
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Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 607-615.—Cri- 
teria for alerting therapists to the possibility that 
termination of psychotherapy is in order, a method of 
spacing the interviews, and some responses of patients 
in the termination period are presented. (15 ref.)—J. 
A. Lucker. 

5556. Keith, Charles (Duke. U. Med. Cent.) 
Multiple transfers of psychotherapy patients: A report of 
problems and management. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 14(2), 185-189.—Presents a review of 
problems encountered by resident psychotherapists 
during the transfer of psychotherapy patients. A central 
focus has been the transference-countertransference 
manifestations and typical ego-defensive maneuvers of 
various developmental levels. The general conclusion 
was drawn that administratively required transfers can 
be dealt with productively by the resident-therapist if he 
views the reaction to transfer as a model of the patient's 
handling of object loss in general,—Journal summary. 

5557, Meerwein, Fritz. Die Arzt-Patienten-Beziehung 
in der Kurzpsychotherapie. [The physician-patient rela- 
tionship in short-term psychotherapy.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(3), 134-142.—Any approach 
to psychotherapy always must involve the distinction 
between relating and transfer, Problems of resistance 
and transfer underlie the therapeutic relationship.—£. 
E. Johnson. 

5558, Sklansky, Morris A., Isaacs, Kenneth S., 
Levitov, Edith S., & Haggard, Ernest А. (U. Illinois 
Coll. Med.) Verbal interaction and levels of meaning in 
psychotherapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(2), 158-170.—By means of transcripts of tape- 
recorded interviews, therapy sessions were divided into 
manifest topic segments. For each segment, the 
meanings of the patient's remarks were designated at 
several levels and the responses of the therapist to the 
patient's meanings were scored as to depth, directness, 
and ego-syntonicity. As a group, therapists most often 
made interventions that were pertinent to the manifest 
level of the patient's. communications or were not 
pertinent at all. Interventions that had no relevance to 
the immediate patient material were more frequently 
followed. by topic changes by the patient than any 
others: rare and ego-dystonic interventions were not 
followed. by distinctive patient reactions.—Journal 
summary. 


Group Therapy 


5559, Aronson, M. L. Organization of programs of 
conjoint psychotherapy in mental hygiene clinics. Psychi- 
atric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(2). 299-310. 
—Clinic administrators can take the following steps to 
increase the effectiveness of the program of conjoint 
psychotherapy: clarify their attitudes toward such ther- 
apy, provide adequate supervision, and provide 
systematic training in group therapy and conjoint 
therapy for staff therapists.—D. Prager. 

5560, Berkowitz, Bernard. (New York U.) Evalu- 
ating the effects of psychotherapy orientation in groups: 
An investigation of orientation for psychotherapy in small 
groups as a means of maintaining motivation and as 
preparation for psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4070. 

5561. Cretekos, Constantine; Halperin, David, & 
Fidler, Jay. (New York Med. Coll., Metropolitan 
Hosp., NYC) Group communication with chronic 


“rehabilitated” psychiatric patients. International Jour- 
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nal of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(1), 51-57. 
— "Chronic, rehabilitated psychiatric patients attending 
an out-patient clinic in order to receive renewal of 
prescription medication are now being seen in open- 
ended groups of 6-10 persons for 1 hr/wk in place of 
the previous procedure of seeing each person indi- 
vidually in a brief interview. Attitudes of patients and 
therapists to this modification have been described, 
along with a brief description of some of the specific 
advantages....Conducting a medication clinic as a 
group prodedure is of value in that it engenders an 
atmosphere of increased therapeutic dynamism, ап 
opportunity for expressing this, and an increased 
richness of observation upon which to base it." 
—Journal summary. 

5562. de Lyra Chebabi, Wilson. (Inst. Psychiat., U. 
Brazil) Esquema da situação: terapéutica de grupo. [A 
method of group therapy.] Jornal Brasileiro de Psi- 
quiatria, 1963, 12(3), 277-300,—Describes results of an 
approach based on 5 crucial points: predominant 
anxiety, defense mechanisms, distribution of roles, 
historical contents, and reaction to interpretations. 

5563. de Lyra Chebabi, Wilson, & de Andrade Lima, 
Heitor. (Inst. Psychiat., U. Brazil) Fantasias de 
“acasalamento” no grupo terapêutico. [The pairin; 
fantasy in a therapeutic group.] Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(3), 327-342.—A concise study of 
the role of pairing in human therapeutic groups and 
their fundamental characteristics, based on psycho- 
analytic conceptions and especially on Bion’s experi- 
ments. 3 case histories illustrate this "pairing" phe- 
nomenon, 

5564, Eisenman, Russell. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 
Ga.) Operant conditioning of the sequence of speakers in 
conversation and group psychotherapy. Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 61(2), 305-309.—3 groups of Ss were 
operant conditioned with the reinforcer “good” when- 
ever their speech sequence followed a particular order. 
Such manipulation of verbal behavior was effective with 
the 4 college female Ss and with 2 groups of patients, 
primarily schizophrenics, undergoing group therapy at a 
state mental hospital, When extinction trials were run 
on the mental patients, their sequence of. speech 
returned to its previous level. The results suggest that 
sequence as well as content of conversation can be 
manipulated, and have important ramifications con- ` 
cerning inferences made by psychotherapists.—Author 
abstract. 

5565. Gottlieb, Anthony, & Pattison, E. Mansell. 
Married couples group psychotherapy. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 143-152.—This type of 
therapy may alleviate the marital conflict, improve 
communication, clarify ambiguous marital roles, 
diminish the intensity of interlocking neurotic inter- 
action, and enhance the development of individual 
identity. There are particular countertransference prob- 
lems for the therapist which may be circumvented 
through the use of cotherapists. Cotherapists may also 
serve as important models of a healthy partner relation- 
ship which the couples can emulate. | (53 ref.)—Journal 


Ба Samuel В. (U. Pennsylvania Med. 


5566. Наййеп, 
Sch., Philadelphia) . Treatment of male homosexuals in 


groups. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1966, 16(1), 13-22.—Conceivably, “if ps chotherapists 
themselves come to adopt a less pessimistic attitude and 
view homosexuality simply as a pattern of mal 
adaptation, greater numbers of such patients will 
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significantly helped." Private, weekly sessions of 
approximately 1-155 hr. were held with groups of 4-8 
members, differentiated from usual Ss by age range, 
intellectual level, economic comfort, and some motiva- 
tion for treatment. The groups are open-ended; 1 has 
been in existence for 10 yr. Of 32 patients, 12 “һауе 
progressed to an exclusively heterosexual pattern of 
adjustment and have shown marked improvement in, or 
disappearance of, other neurotic traits." The group was 
instrumental in breaking down the rationalized content- 
ment of being a homosexual and encouraging a desire 
to change.—4/. Linnick. 

5567. Hoirisch, Adolpho. (U. Brazil) Substitai-se o 
observador: As reacóes iniciais de um grupo. [Observer 
substitution: The initial reactions of a group.] Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(3), 351-362.—Un- 
expected substitution of the O resulted in reactivation of. 
the Oedipus conflict and early anxieties, 

5568. Horowitz, Mardi J., & Weisberg, Paul S. (Mt. 
Zion Med. Cent., San Francisco, Calif.) Techniques for 
the group psychotherapy of acute psychosis. /nternational 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(1), 42-50.—3 
treatment goals are: "(1) establishing and maintaining 
group cohesiveness, (2) establishing meaningful group 
and individual patient participation, and (3) dis- 
couraging self-impairing responses and behavior in 
patients.” The therapist may use “active, directive, even 
charismatic and manipulative measures to ameliorate 
the estrangement, confusion, and anxiety of acute 
psychosis, . . ."—]1. Linnick. 

5569. Lifton, Norman, & Smolen, Elwyn M. (Child 
Guidance Clinic Greater Bridgeport, Conn.) Group 
psychotherapy with schizophrenic children. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(1), 23-41. 
—Treatment approach is “based on the rationale that 
childhood schizophrenia is a severe ego disturbance of 
multiple causality. The therapeutic focus is in the 
direction of utilizing areas of intact ego and available 
potential for contact, relationship and growth. The 
method of treatment is relationship therapy fostered by 
group play, activities, and discussion. The type of 
therapeutic intervention depends upon the child’s 
developmental and ego level and his individual treat- 
ment needs,” The article cites “the therapeutic use of 
group pressures and group sensitization of the children 
to each other’s feelings, problems, and behavior." 
—Journal summary. 

5570. Listella, G. M., Pankratz, L. D., & Jetmalani, 
М. B. Defective delinquents can be reached. Mental 
Hospitals, 1965, 16(12), 333-337.—4 series of “action 
concepts" used in a program of group acting-out 
rehabilitation are presented.—L. Gurel. 

5571. Mindlin, Dorothee F., & Belden, Ernest. 
(District of Columbia Alcoholism Clinic) Attitude 
changes with alcoholics in group therapy. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 102-103. 
—$. A. Walters. 

5572. Perestrello, Danilo. (Inst. Psychiat., U. 
Brazil) Abandono, ódio, culpa e nevus vistos numa 
sessão de psicoterapia de grupo. [Abandonment, hate, 
guilt, and nevus observed during a group psychotherapy 
session.] Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1963, 12(3), 
343-349.—Group fantasies are interpreted in terms 
mentioned above. 

5573. Rothaus, Paul, et al. Participation and sociom- 
etry in autonomous and trainer-led patient groups. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 68-76. 
—To study the impact of an authority figure on 
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therapeutic groups, comparison was made of the 
emergent social structures in 6 autonomous and 6 
trainer-led groups of psychiatric patients. Over a 4-wk 
period, measures were made of daily member participa- 
tion and weekly sociometric status. Although staff 
trainers were relatively inactive in their groups, their 
presence had a marked influence on intra-group rela- 
tions and dropouts. Trainer groups developed a more 
even distribution of power and more variable partici- 
ation roles for members. By contrast, leaders, the more 
intelligent members, crystallized out of self-directed 
groups. In trainer groups, conflict was dealt with more 
directly than in the self-directed groups, where domi- 
nance-submission relationships emerged. Discussion 
focuses on the implications of the presence of a 
therapist upon group interaction patterns, with par- 
ticular attention to consequences for ambitious and 
passive patients.—Journal abstract. 

5574. Sabath, Gerald. (Postgraduate Cent. Mental 
Health, N.Y.) Parental negative suggestion as a stimu- 
lant for antisocial behavior. Corrective Psychiatry & 
Journal of Social Therapy, 1965, 11(6), 323-326.—26 
male prison inmates, the acting-out group, were 
compared with 20 male and 29 female college students, 
the non-acting-out group, by means of systematic 
interviews, Results supported to a statistically sig- 
nificant degree the hypothesis that members of the 
acting-out group were more greatly subjected to 
parental negative suggestion i.e., to avoid misbehaving, 
en were members of the non-acting-out group.—C. 7. 

ага. 

5575. Serwer, Blanche, & Levy, Edwin I. (City U. 
New York) Group therapy as part of a college-level 
study skills program. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(1), 65-77.—Group counseling 
was introduced as an optional part of a tuition-free 
reading and study skills course. Semiweekly sessions, 
for 6 wk., were devoted to areas such as “organizing 
while reading, purposeful skimming, outlining, and 
critical reading." Followed by 2 sessions on the 
Psychodynamics of reading and study problems, the 
classes were split into study laboratories and counseling 
groups. 1 of the counseling groups is described both as 
to its constituency and the contents of the group 
sessions. Study problems were recognized as manifesta- 
tions of more general personality conflicts. The group 
sessions tended to facilitate entry into individual 
therapy.—4. Linnick. 

5576. Slavson, S. R. (321 E. 18th St, NYC) 
Interaction and reconstruction in ‘group psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 
16(1), 3-12.—The manipulating or monopolizing 
patient can stimulate a great deal of interaction, but the 
group can remain nonproductive. The effectiveness of 

acting out" alone in the treatment of adults is 
questioned. Interaction is considered a preliminary step 
and its content must be guided toward insight. The 
reasons why some therapists emphasize “process” 
rather than “content” in group psychotherapy are 
explored; conclusions are: “Process and content, action 
and reflection are irrevocably intertwined, and con- 
sideration of them as separate entities in psychotherapy 
with adults is both unsound and unrewarding."—/. 


Linnick. 

5577. Teahan, John E. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Effect of group psychotherapy on academic low achievers. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 


16(1), 78-85.—Students of high ability who showed 
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poor academic performance during the freshman yr. 
were found to improve significantly in their grade point 
average following group psychotherapy in which an 
attempt was made to focus their attention on personal 
and emotional problems. Students who showed the 
most improvement.were those who seemed to have the 
most disturbed relationship with their fathers; this 
factor was thus felt to be a favorable prognostic sign. 
Among students not receiving therapy, those most 
improved at the end of the sophomore yr. were those 
who seemed to have a higher level of enthusiasm and 
energy. The most important aspect of group psycho- 
therapy was in allowing students to work out their 
feelings toward male authority. In view of the great 
resistance encountered in these students in accepting a 
dynamic explanation for their academic difficulties, the 
suitability of large-scale group psychotherapy programs 
for academic underachievers is questionable.—Journal 
summary. 

5578. Toll, Nina. Patients’ reactions to group psy- 
chotherapy in private practice. Group Psychotherapy, 
1965, 18(4), 271-273.—A verbatim record of group 
members' experiences in group psychotherapy and its 
significance for them.—/. W. Kidorf. 

5579. Towey, Martin R., et al. Group activities with 
psychiatric inpatients. Social Work, 1966, 11(1), 50-56. 
—Compelling treatment considerations make group 
work important either as the primary treatment or as an 
adjunct to the 1-to-1 relationship. Some group activities 
are described, suggesting the wide range available to the 
practitioner, whether caseworker or group worker. 
—Journal abstract. 

5580. Vernallis, F. F., Straight, E. M., Cook, A. D., 
& Stimpert, W. E. (VA Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The 
group therapist in the treatment of chronic schizophrenics. 
Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(4), 241-246.— Treatment 
effectiveness was tested in a setting in which admin- 
istrative responsibility was assigned to the therapist. 
Therapy was eclectic, with an emphasis on goal- 
direction: controls received routine hospital treatment 
and were seen on regular rounds. It was predicted that 
more constructive behavior change as measured by 
multiple criteria (symptom rating scale, time in com- 
munity, Miale & Holsopple Sentence Completions) 
would occur in the experimental group. Results were 
interpreted as favoring the hypothesis.—/. W. Kidorf. 


Special Therapies 


5581. Ball, Thomas S., & Edgar, Clara L. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Calif.) The effectiveness of sensory-motor 
training in promoting generalized body image develop- 
ment. California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(3-4), 111-112.—S. A. Walters. 

5582. Batiste, C. G. Epistolary psychotherapy. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(2), 212-230. 
—"A psychotic patient, following a yr. of supportive 
psychotherapy, continued to write to the [therapist] 
“sand benefited considerably within а context of 
minimal feedback. The method is not advocated for all 
types of patients but can be a useful tool in the 
psychiatrist's armamentarium.”—D. Prager. 

5583. Blinder, Martin G., et al. (401 Parnassus Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif.) “МСЕТ””: Simultaneous treat- 
ment of several families. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1965, 19(4), 559-569.—Multiple-conjoint 
family therapy focusses on intra-family relationships 
with the goal of facilitating a change towards a more 
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healthy family equilibrium. Its effectiveness and an 
explanation for the extraordinary fervor generated by 
the MCFT meetings are presented. (17 ref.)]—J. A. 
Lucker. 

5584. Breger, Louis, & McGaugh, James L. (U. 
Oregon) Learning theory and behavior therapy: A reply 
to Rachman and Eysenck. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 
65(3), 170-173.—The importance of distinguishing 
between learning theory, the practice of behavior 
therapy, and the effectiveness of treatment is stressed. 
Rachman and Eysenck's reply (see 40:5) presents no 
new evidence to remedy the inadequacies of the learning 
theory espoused by the behavior-therapy group. The 
claim that behavior-therapy techniques are “based on” 
learning theory is countermanded by the prior existence 
of the techniques as well as by the great dissimilarity 
between what goes on in behavior therapy and in most 
learning experiments. Finally, the additional references 
cited by Rachman and Eysenck are reviewed. They are 
either not relevant to the issues under discussion or are 
fully subject to the biases discussed in our original 
paper.—Journal abstract. X 

5585. Brown, Ethan A. (Asthma Res. Found., 
Boston, Mass.) The treatment of bronchial asthma by 
means of hypnosis as viewed by the allergist. Journal of 
Asthma Research, 1965, 3(2), 101-119.—" While under 
the influence of hypnosis, the patient is taught how to 
establish, by himself, CRs which replace the reflexes 
which are not physiological. The physiological reflexes, 
once induced, are reinforced by posthypnotic sugges- 
tion.... There are 2 types of hypnotic reinforcement of 
what has been learned. As soon as the patient has 
mastered the technique of breathing deeply and quietly 
...he is taught to induce an attack of asthma.... [and 
learns eventually to rid himself of his bronchospasm 
and cease wheezing.] When the patient has been taught 
how to breathe correctly, it is important to use 
posthypnotic suggestion to relate his normal breathing 
patterns to recurrent daily activities so that he cannot, 
despite himself, forget what he has learned.”—M. 
Delsart. 

5586. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) Treatment 
of compulsive behavior by covert sensitization. Psy- 
chological Record, 1966, 16(1), 33-41.—Behavior 
therapy has achieved some success in the treatment of 
homosexuality, obesity, alcoholism and other compul- 
sions. Heretofore the aversive stimulus has been ex- 
ternally applied in the presence of the pleasurable but 
undesirable stimulus (or its substitute; е.р., words and 
pictures). In the method of covert sensitization the S is 
asked to visualize the pleasurable stimulus while at the 
same time he is given instructions to imagine an 
unpleasant sensation such as vomiting. The method of 
covert sensitization is described, and 2 cases are 
presented illustrating its use.—Journal abstract. 

5587. Ferster, C. B., & Simons, Jeanne. Behavior 
therapy with children. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(1), 
65-71.—Describes the use of natural reinforcers to 
shape and create new behavior as contrasted with the 
usual operant paradigm modeled after food reinforce- 
ment procedures with animals, Procedures carried out 
by a therapist in the natural context of the ongoing 
therapeutic environment of the treatment center are 
described by a functional analysis of behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

5588. Gewirtz, H., & O'Dea, J. J. Physical educa- 
tion and recreation in residential treatment for children. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(1), 75-87. 
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—Тһе physical education and recreation program can 
serve an important function if properly integrated with 
the rest of the residential program. Presents a guide 
from which to approach the various ramifications of 
individual dynamics.—D. Prager. М 

5589. Ludwig, Arnold M., & Levine, Jerome. 
(Mendota State Hosp., Madison, Wis.) A controlled 
comparison of five brief treatment techniques employing 
LSD, hypnosis, and psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 417-435,—The greatest 
improvement resulted from the hypnodelic therapy, 
which combines the use of LSD, hypnosis and psycho- 
therapy. 

5590. Mendes Leal, Maria R. (Rua Rosa Araujo, 
16-2, D., Lisbon, Portugal) Group-analytic play therapy 
with pre-adolescent girls. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(1), 58-64.—6 girls with marked 
behavior problems and academic retardation, who had 
been in a welfare school for destitute children, met with 
the author once a wk. for 1 yr. The physical setting is 
described and illustrations from the 4th, 20th, and 48th 
sessions "serve to demonstrate the process of group- 
analytic play therapy and the kinds of changes that may 
be effected.” —J. Linnick. 

5591. Murai, N., & Sato, I. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
fared The experimental study of the hunger therapy: I. 
Effect of starvation upon extinction and acquisition of 
avoidance response. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 
24(1-2), 38-45.—An exploration was made of the 
therapeutic mechanism of the hunger therapy on 
psychosomatic diseases by investigating the effects of 
starvation upon extinction and acquisition of the 
avoidance response. Extinction was facilitated by 
starvation, as was acquisition. The suggestion was made 
that hunger therapy is effective because of the facilitated 
extinction of a conditioned emotional response.—P. 
Federman, 

5592. Orne, Martin T. (Pennsylvania Hosp., Phila- 
delphia) Hypnosis, motivation and compliance. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(7), 721-726. 
—Motivation and compliance are rejected as explana- 
tions of hypnosis; instead, hypnosis. is believed to 
involve a change in the subjective experience of the 
hypnotized individual. In fact, the apparent compliance 
of hypnotized individuals and their responsiveness to 
therapeutic mugen may not be an intrinsic part of 
hypnosis itself but rather a function of a changed 
subjective experience. These and other puzzling 
phenomena can be better understood with «this orienta- 
tion.—N. H. Pronko. 

5593. Rachman, S., & Eysenck, H. J. (Inst. Psy- 
chiat., U. London, England) Reply to a “critique and 
reformulation” of behavior therapy. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1966, 65(3), 165-169.—It is argued that Breger and 


McGaugh's (see 39:4) criticisms are misguided and fail . 


to mention numerous studies and arguments which 
support the view that behavior therapy is an en- 
couraging development and has already achieved some 
therapeutic success. Attention is drawn to various “laws 
of learning" which have been employed in constructing 
treatment techniques and for generating and assessing 
specific hypotheses. Several doubtful assertions made by 
Breger and McGaugh are discussed and factual errors 
are corrected. Their suggested reformulation of 
behavior therapy is rejected as being fragmentary, 
vague, and unconstructive. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
5594. Riessman, Frank. (Albert Einstein. Coll. 
Med.) The “helper” therapy principle. Social Work, 
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1965, 10(2), 27-32.—Informal reports on “the use of 
people with a problem to help other people who have 
the same problem in more severe form...point to 
improvement in the givers of help rather than [in] the 
recipients.” The use of this principle may be especially 
appropriate for low-income clients and students. 
Cautions and conditions are discussed.—E. P. Brandt. 

5595. Sternlicht, Manny. (143 Wilson Ter., Staten 
Island, N.Y.) Treatment approaches to delinquent 
retardates. International Journal of Group Psychother- 
apy, 1966, 16(1), 91-93.—At Willowbrook State School, 
“groups were closed, attendance was compulsory, and 
sessions were held weekly and lasted 90 min. The 
number of patients ranged from 10-14, the age range 
was from 14-20, and the IQ range from 37-70, 2 of the 
groups were seen for a total of 1 yr. each, the other for 
15 mo.” Among the traditional techniques used were 
play therapy, finger-painting, and socio- and psycho- 
drama in pantomime. The “novel nonverbal methods 
consisted. of ‘silence-insult’ technique and the use of 
dramatizations, mirrors, and balloons." It is concluded 
that “activity and other nonverbal techniques are the 
method of choice in the group psychotherapeutic 
treatment of delinquent adolescent retardates."—7. 
Linnick. 

5596. Thompson, A., & Gross, A. E. Problems in 
evaluating industrial therapy programs. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1965, 39(1), 136-141.—To maximize 
the possibility. of obtaining valid ratings for use in 
evaluating work therapy, the following conditions 
should be observed: (1) establishment of good working 
relations with physical medicine and rehabilitation 
personnel over an extended period, (2) development of a 
rating form covering the major dimensions of work, (3) 
enough work to occupy the entire therapy period, and 
(4) supervisors to observe and criticize the performance 
of patients.—D. Prager. 

5597. Walder, Eugene. (Civic Cent. Clinic, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) Synanon and the learning process: A critique 
of attack therapy. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1965, 11(6), 299-304.—The thesis that 
the administration of strong primary and secondary 
rewards, rather than punishment, is the most important 
element in effecting therapeutic change is developed by 
evaluating the effectiveness of Synanon in the treatment 
of drug addiction.—C. T. Gaza. 

5598. Wendt, I. Y. Eine japanische Klinik im Westen. 
[A Japanese clinic in the West.) Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 
24(4), 366-370.—Despite the trend to Westernization in 
Japan, a unique method of psychotherapy, based on 
Buddhist thought, has been developed by Morita. It is 
Suggested that a clinic, based on this method. of 
psychotherapy, be established in a Western country to 
study its effects on persons from a Western civiliza- 
tion.—Author abstract. 


Drug Therapy 


5599. Belden, Ernest. (Napa State Hosp., Calif.) 
The investigation and treatment of a power syndrome in 
alcoholics by means of LSD-25. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 100-102.—S. A. 
Walters. { 

5600. Gastaut, H., Roger, J., Lob, H., & Tassinari, 
C. A. Les nouveaux médicaments anti-épileptiques. 
[New anti-epileptic drugs.] Encéphale, 1965, 54(5), 
407-421.—Drugs are divided into those. effective 
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against: (1) generalized tonic-clonic convulsions (bar- 
biturates), (2) generalized non-convulsive seizures 
(diones and succinimides), and (3) partial and temporal 
lobe epilepsies (hydantoins, primidone, and the acy- 
lureas). Effectiveness, indications, dosage, and side- 
effects of major (Zarentin, Valium, Trinuride) and 
minor (Tegretol, Elisal, quinacrine) anti-epileptics are 
discussed.— W. W. Meissner. 

5601. Heath, Robert G., Nesselhof, William, Jr., & 
Timmons, Edwin. (Tulane U. Sch. Med.) D,L-methi- 
onine-d, l-sulfoximine effects in schizophrenic patients. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 213-217. 
—After use of D,L-methionine-d, l-sulfoximine, control 
Ss temporarily displayed psychotic symptoms and EEG 
changes, whereas chronic schizophrenic patients on the 
same regimen had a significant diminution of psychotic 
symptoms and no EEG changes. Both groups of Ss 
displayed some impairment of memory.—Journal 
summary. 

5602. Janis, Joseph C. (Napa State Hosp., Calif.) 
Fluphenazine enanthate: A long acting injectable tran- 
quilizer. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(3-4), 119-120.—S. A. Walters. 

5603. Mogar, Robert Е. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Current status and future trends in psychedelic (LSD) 
research. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(2), 
147-166.—The history of LSD as (1) a subject of 
research, (2) a psychosocial phenomenon, and (3) a 
theoretical or philosophical enigma may be viewed as a 
case study of significant trends in contemporary psy- 
chology and psychiatry. Early LSD research was 
conducted within a psychoanalytic and behavioristic 
orientation which fostered traditional scientific and 
cultural resistance to such phenomena as hallucinations, 
dream images, extrasensory perception, and hypnosis. 
Current study, however, has again focused attention on 
these formerly ostracized phenomena, and drug-induced 
dream states and imagery are now being used thera- 
peutically. A major research program conducted at the 
International Foundation for Advanced Study found 
that a profound psychedelic experience enabled Ss to 
examine more clearly their self-concept, value system, 
and life outlook, and resulted in major changes in the 
direction of self growth.—F. T. Severin. б 

5604. Ohyama, М. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Preliminary study on the effect of Sernyl. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1965, 24(1-2), 65-76.—The changes 
of personality traits induced by Sernyl were investigated 
by the Rorschach, introspective reports, and EEG. 
Results indicated an autistic structure during the drug’s 
peak effect and a suspected effect of strengthening the 
personality and certain pathological aspects. However, 
since the effects of Sernyl are changeable, it is difficult 
to obtain uniform trends of the emotional aspects of the 
Ss.— P. Federman. у 

5605 Paquay, J., et al. Etude clinique en double blind 
dune association gériatrique, l'UCB8262 ou Geratar. 
[Clivica) study in double-blind with UCB8262 or 
Gear with geriatric cases.] Acta Neurologica et 
Рат}: Belgica, 1965, 65(9), 711-719.—Based on 
clin. ©: cdiovascular, audiometric, vestibular, and 
EEG ха. nations and an intelligence test, improve- 
ment was made, especially in verbal intelligence and S's 
basic characteristics. Marked EEG improvement con- 
firmed these results.—V. Sanua. 

5606. Sarett, Mary; Cheek, Frances, & Osmond, 
Humphry. (New Jersey Bur. Res. Neurol. & Psychiat., 
Princeton) Reports of wives of alcoholics of effects of 
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LSD-25 treatment of their husbands. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 171-178.—Reports suggest 
dramatic change in LSD-treated alcoholics in the period 
immediately following treatment. After 6 mo. some 
improvement was sustained. While wives were initially 
favorably affected by their husbands’ improvement, this 
effect soon diminished.—Journal summary. 

5607. Schneider, P. B., Burner, M., & Pagani, J. 
P. (U. Lausanne, Switzerland) Premiers résultats des 
effets anti-epileptiques et psychotropes du Tégrétol en 
pratique ambulatoire. [First results of the anti-epileptic 
and psychotropic effects of Tegretol in ambulatory use.] 
Encéphale, 1965, 54(5), 433-439.—Effects of Tegretol on 
62 ambulatory patients (42 epileptics, 20 nonepileptic 
character disorders) are reported. 36 of the epileptics 
showed improvement. The anticonvulsive effect of the 
drug seems certain and is especially effective in tonic- 
clonic crises. The psychotropic effects merit more 
extensive psychological investigation —W. W. Meissner. 

5608. Van Dusen, Wilson; Wilson, Wayne; Miners, 
William, & Hook, Harry. (Mendocino State Hosp., 
Calif.) Lysergic acid treatment of alcoholism. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 99-100. 
—S. A. Walters. 

5609. Weeks, Layle E., Dondis, Ernest H., & Smith, 
William М. Drug usage and drug availability. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 118-119. 
—S. A. Walters. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


5610. Becher, Barbara А. (Fordham U.) Anxiety 
and orientation of interpersonal relationships in in- 
stitutionalized boys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4069-4070. _ 

5611. Brann, Beate M. Unconscious motivation in 
medication errors. Mental Hospitals, 1965, 16(12), 
348-351.—O ver a 2-yr period, 31 medication errors 
were made by student nurses during their affiliation at 
Mendota State Hospital. Analysis of follow-up inter- 
views suggested that the student's feelings about the 
patient and the value of the medication may have led to 
the errors. Physical fatigue and the pressure of emer- 
gencies were discounted.—L. Gurel. 

5612. Brussel, J. A. An American mental hospital 
inspector inspects Russian institutions and psychiatric 
practices. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(1), 
1-17.—"A report of Soviet psychiatry and psychiatric 
facilities...[is presented, with quotes] of persons in- 
terviewed during a tour of hospitals and centers from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea during May 1965," —D. 


Prager. 

5613. Cravens, Clem, & Hartzell, Bertha M. 
(DeWitt State Hosp., Calif) Routine EEG as part of 
admission procedure. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 105-106.—S. A. Walters. 

5614. Eisenman, Russell, & Coyle, F. A. Jr. 
(Milledgeville State Hosp. Ga.) Reaction to racial 
integration as a function of certain actuarial variables in 
hospitalized Southern mental patients. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1965, 61(2), 289-293.—64 white patients at a 
Southern state mental hospital, who had requested. to 
leave when informed of impending racial integration 
were compared with 64 randomly selected white pa- 
tients on length of hospitilization, sex, age, social class, 
and diagnosis. Patients who requested to leave because — 
of the impending integration were significantly тоге _ 
likely to be males, psychotic, and to have x: 
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hospitalized longer. Age and social class were not 
related.—Author abstract. f 

5615. Flegel, Horst. Therapeutische Gemeinschaft: 
Theorie, Technik und socialer Kontext. [Therapeutic 
community: Theory, technique, and social context.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(6), 245-25] .—In the 
therapeutic community, the ill learn to identify with 
others and tolerate abonormal conduct, as well as to 
discuss their problems more frankly.—E. E. Johnson. 

5616. Frankel, Fred H., Chafetz, Morris E., & Blane, 
Howard T. Treatment of psychosocial crises in the 
emergency service of a general hospital. JAMA, 1966, 
195(8), 626-628.—Emergency facilities in metropolitan 
general hospitals have been facing increasing demands 
in recent yr. with a corresponding increase in the 
number of patients with psychosocial crises. A flexible 
and multidisciplinary approach to these problems is 
considered to be the most effective means of handling 
them and of applying principles of crisis intervention. 
The ranks of the flexible and assiduous practicing 
general psychiatrists are the obviously desirable sources 
of the senior personnel required.—Journal abstract. 

5617. Haun, P. Chronicity and the mental hospital. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(1,Pt.1), 
18-26.—Despite early diagnosis and prompt, skillful 
treatment, some patients will require protracted psychi- 
atric hospitalization. latrogenic Чо are undoubtedly 
responsible for the chronicity of some patients now in 
our mental hospitals. There are situations in which 
therapy can never proceed until community and even 
family ties are severed. The atmosphere of chronicity in 
the mental hospital is the basic challenge still facing 
psychiatry.—D, Prager. 

5618. Kellam, Sheppard G., Durell, Jack, & Shader, 
Richard 1, (Woodlawn Mental Health Cent., Chicago, 
Ill.) Nursing staff attitudes and the clinical course of 
psychotic patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(2), 190-202.—Reports a longitudinal study of 
nursing staff attitudes toward individual patients treated 
on a psychiatric ward. A temporal relationship was 
established between changes occurring in certain 
nursing staff attitudes toward patients and changes 
occurring in the clinical courses of these patients. It 
appears from the data that changes in a patient’s overt 
psychotic symptomatology were coupled with marked 
changes in nursing staff attitudes or feelings toward that 
patient. These attitudinal shifts appear to be highly 
specific to the patient undergoing clinical change, There 
was no evidence that | consistently preceded the other. 
Suggests that the nursing staff has an intense need for 
patients to be healthy, and the implications of this for 
treatment theory and the training of staff were consid- 
ered.—Journal summary. 

5619. Mandelbrote, B. M. The use of psychodynamic 
and sociodynamic principles in the treatment of psy- 

chotics: A change from ward unit concepts to grouped 
communities. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 
381-387.—''Changes in the treatment setting of 
psychotic and personality problems were described. 
These include grouping wards into community units 


and integration of the sexes. The. over-all organization ` 


and plan of management are discussed. Some pre- 
liminary results are given relating to the rehabilitation 
of long-term schizophrenics."—D. Prager. 

5620. Mannino, Fortune V., & Rooney, Herbert 
L. (NIMH, Besthesda, Md.) An intake policy for 
referrals to a psychiatric clinic. Social Work, 1965, 10(2), 
79-82.—The policy resulted in extensive referral source 
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contacts, better selection and preparation of applicants, 
and in only 3% broken initial appointments.—£. P. 
Brandt. t 

5621. Simon, Nathan M., & Senturia, Audrey G. 
(Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) Adoption and psychi- 
atric illness. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(8), 858-868.—"In 1371 consecutive admissions to 
the Department of Psychiatry of the Jewish Hospital of 
St. Louis over a 3-yr period, 35 EFA (extrafamilial 
adoptees) and 6 IFA (intrafamilial adoptees) were 
identified. The 35 EFA accounted for an incidence rate 
of 2.6%, which was about 2.5 times greater than the rate 
in the population served by this facility. This difference 
is statistically significant.” —N. Н. Pronko. 

5622. Smith, Dorothy E. (U. California) The logic 
of custodial organization. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4), 311- 
323.—The structure and functions of a mental hospital 
are explored in terms of custodial goals and attendant 
problems of organization and management.—S. Brot- 
тап. 

5623. Tarjan, George; Eyman, Richard K., & 
Dingman, Harvey F. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Changes in the patient population of a hospital for the 
mentally retarded. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1966, 70(4), 529-541.—A model is presented for 
the intermittent examination of patient populations. 
Age and IQ are used for the demonstration of the 
model, The results depict changes in composition of 
patients over time and the factors which influence the 
shifts. The model can be modified in accordance with 
individual program needs and should be useful for a 
variety of settings serving the retarded.—Journal 
abstract. 

5624. Ullman, Montague. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Med. Cent.) On the transition from private 
practice to general hospital psychiatry: Reflections of a 
psychoanalyst. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(3), 261-269.—A number of observations are offered 
relating to experiences in the past 4 yr. in the 
development and organization of a program of psychi- 
atric services in a general hospital setting. The form the 
program has taken is described with particular emphasis 
on the effort to identify community needs and to relate 
efforts to these needs. The impact upon and adapta- 
tional responses of the professional staff of the hospital 
are briefly sketched, the main resistances taking the 
form of selective inattention, reaction formation, dis- 
placement of affect, idealization, and the instrumental 
use of the psychiatrist. Some of these problems are 
discussed in terms of their source and origin in the 
thinking and training of medical students.—Journal 
summary. 

5625. Yutzy, Daniel. (Ohio State U.) Psychiatric 
treatment practices and role perceptions of psychiatric 
nurses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4107. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


5626. Deane, W. N., & Marshall, E. B. A validation 
study of a psychodrama group experience: A preliminary 
survey. Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(4), 217-240.—15 
Ss. who attended a 3-day psychodrama institute were 
administered an attitude scale which covered 3 points of 
reference: what S thinks of himself, how he thinks he is 
perceived by others, and his concept of the mentally 
healthy person. The scale was administered 3 times over 
an 8-wk period. Results suggest that “individuals may 
change as the result of an intensive psychodrama 
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institute, and that such change may be of at least 8 wk. 
duration.” It is cautioned that "change" refers to 
verbalizations, although there is some evidence that 
behavior change also occurs.—/. W. Kidorf. 

5627. Dreyer, M. M. Psychodrama with a changing 
group in a U.S. Navy hospital. Group Psychotherapy, 
1965, 18(4), 267-270.—A description of advantages and 
difficulties of holding psychodrama sessions when the 
group itself was not stable, auxiliary egos were not 
trained persons, and meetings were not held in a proper 
setting. The psychodramas were considered mild, al- 
though the protagonist often appeared anxious and 
tense. However, it was indicated that the sessions 
stimulated group members to discussion in their own 
group or individual sessions, and were of value as 
diagnostic aids.—4. W. Kidorf. 

5628. Seglow, Ilse M. Psychodrama groups in a 
day-school for maladjusted children. Association of 
Psychotherapists Bulletin, 1965, No. 6, 23-34.—2 paral- 
lel'psychodrama groups, each consisting of 8 boys and 
girls aged 6-12, 1 receiving individual treatment (Group 
1) апа the other not receiving it (control Group 2), were 
required to act out specific scenes. Group | seemed to 
be more emotionally involved while Group 2 seemed 
much more factual, impersonal and detached. A 3rd 
group of 4 boys and 3 girls aged 6-12, extremely unruly 
at Ist but gradually calming down, performed their 
roles in a way entirely different from their intrinsic 
attitudes. In time their role concept became less 
contradictory. It was concluded that psychodrama 
groups are valuable to diagnostic assessments and, in 
conjunction with individual treatment, to therapy.—J. 
A. Lucker. 

5629. Sussman, Arthur. (Yeshiva U.) Psychodrama 
and method acting. Group. Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(4), 
260-261.—''The purposes in each are completely differ- 
ent as are their functions, ends, including the procedure 
and structure. The actor may be an excellent protago- 
nist, but an expert protagonist may never be a creative 
artist. The psychodramatist should be aware of certain 
theatrical techniques, but he is a scientist working in a 
therapeutic sense of rehabilitation of an individual 
through his self, rather than entertaining an audience. 

I. W. Kidorf. 

5630. Zacharias, J. (All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D.C.) Psychodrama with teen-agers. 
Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 18(4), 262-266.—Ss were 5 
boys and 5 girls (average age, 14 yr.), including 2 sets of 
siblings. Group comments after 25 sessions suggested 
that the members had gained insight into their 
problems.—4. W. Kidorf. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


5631. Braunschweig, Denise. (Ed.) Le narcissisme: 
Colloque de la Société psychanalytique de Paris. [Narcis- 
sism: Symposium of the Paris Psychoanalytic Society.] 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1965, 29(5-6), 471- 
615.— Papers and discussions by participants on devel- 
opment of the theory of marcissism, as related to 
Freud's narcissism and megalomania ~ К. de Saussure, 
the changes of the theory in the course of Freud’s works 
- S. Lebovici, the relation of primary narcissism and the 
drive theory — M. Renard, object cathexis as anti- 
narcissism — F. Pasche, secondary narcissism — Р. 
Luquet, narcissism as life protector – S. Nacht, Federn's 
theory of narcissism - M. Bénassy, psychosomatic 
disorders and narcissism - M. Fain and P. Marty, 
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comments — B. Grunberger, the role of narcissism in 
psychoanalytic treatment - D. Braunschweig, and cure 
- R. Barande and I. Barande.—L. W. Brandt. 

5632. Devereux, G. The displacement of modesty 
from pubis to face. Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(4), 
51-59.—А woman during a pelvic exam covered her 
face with the draping towel thus exposing her breasts. 
“The displaying of the breasts, with tumescent nipples, 
may conceivably represent a compensatory (and sym- 
bolically phallic) exhibition at a time when her pelvic 
examination made her ‘castrated’ state evident to the 
examining physician.” —D. Prager. 

5633. Devereux, George. (Temple U. Sch. Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Loss of identity, impairment of rela- 
tionships, reading disability. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1966, 35(1), 18-39.—“There is a relationship between 
loss of identity, the withdrawal of cathexis from reality 
leading to its fragmentation, and neurotic reading 
disability." Case illustrations are presented.—J. Z. 
Elias. 

5634. Foruari, Granco. La depressione e l'universo 
della colpa. [Depression and the universe of guilt.] 
Rivista di Psicoanalisi, 1964, 10(1), 19-39.— Depression 
and guilt are related to responsibility and psychother- 
apeutic maneuvers.—L. L'Abate. 

5635. Hanna, W. J. Political recruitment and partici- 
pation: Some suggested areas for research. Psychoana- 
lytic Review, 1965, 52(4), 67-80.—Research suggestions 
áre made for the study of the relationship belween the 
attraction or satisfaction of unconscious needs and 
particular roles. Many social problems become more 
understandable if seen in the context of groups of 
people clinging to present institutions because of the 
unconscious fear that changes in social relationships 
will disturb social defenses against psychotic anxiety. 
—D. Prager. " 

5636. Hayman, Anne. Verbalization and identity. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 46(4), 
455-466.— Compares verbalization failures in 2 patients 
and attempts to find a relationship between the achieve- 
ment of identity and the acquisition of secondary 
process speech. Offers as the main theme: “I verbalize: 
and therefore I have a sense of personal identity."—M. 
D. Franzoni. т 

5637. Joseph, Edward D. Memory and conflict. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(1), 1-17.—The 
various functions of memory in the organization of the 
ego and in intrapsychic conflict are discussed from the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint.—J. Z. Elias. 

5638. Kasper, August M. The narcissistic self in a 
masochistic character. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1965, 46(4), 475-486.—A case history. 

5639, Lomas, Peter. Passivity and failure of identity 
development. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1965, 46(4), 438-454.— Passivity constitutes an ab- 
negation of natural, authentic development, a parasitic 
mode of existence in which reliance is placed on magic 
identification with an idealized entity. It is the result of 
а human environment which discourages action and 
rewards parasitism. The myth of the passivity (and, by 
implication, inferiority) of the woman and the child as 
opposed to the man, causes the woman and child to be 
moulded into a passive role while the man becomes 
engaged in a search for a spurious, idealized identity. 
—Journal summary. 

5640, Mack, John E. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) 
Nightmares, conflict, and ego development in childhood. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 46(4), _ 
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403-427.—Explores the potentialities of a develop- 
mental approach to children's nightmares. Evidence is 

resented to support the proposition that the extreme 
intensity of nightmarish anxiety stems not only from the 
child's current conflicts, but also from those associated 
fears dating from an earlier period that are reactivated 
under the regressive and isolated conditions of sleep. It 
is this link with an earlier, more vulnerable ego that 
accounts for the overwhelming character of fear in 
nightmares. Emphasizes the essential and complex 
inter-relationship of several factors: (1) environmental 
events and forces, (2) the thrust of spontaneous 
developmental processes, (3) the nature of the child's 
conflicts both present and past, and (4) the state of the 
ego at the time of the dream, including the effect of 
physiological factors such as illness. The timing of the 
nightmare's precipitation seems to depend on the 
accumulation of tension of an overwhelming degree as a 
result of a series of environmental provocations or 
threats of a configuration perceived as specifically 
meaningful in the terms of the child's conflicts. The 
development of ego defense capabilities and the evolu- 
tion of the complex structure of the nightmare are also 
traced.—Journal summary. 

5641. Miller, Paul W. Provenience of the death 
symbolism in Van Gogh's cornscapes. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1965, 52(4), 60-66.—Van Gogh’s attempt at an 
artistic resolution of the problem of death, which had 
haunted him in the cornscapes so persistently, ulti- 
miey resulted in failure.—D. Prager. 

5642. Moreno, J. L. Therapeutic vehicles and the 
concept of surplus reality. Group Psychotherapy, 1965, 
18(4), 211-216.—The entire cultural evolution of man 
can be described in terms of surplus reality (religion, 
arts and crafts, philosophy). “Like the astronaut who 
moves into physical space, the ‘psychonaut’ moves into 
all dimensions of the cosmos.” —I. W. Kidorf. 

5643. Morgenthaler, F. Formen der Übertragung bei 
Westafrikanern. [Types of transference in West 
Africans.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und 
ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24(4), 336-341.— Personality 
components arising at the oral level seem to be more 
numerous than those stemming from the anal level, as 
shown in noticeably easy reversibility and flexibility of 
cathexes and in a lack of rigid attitudes in transference 
reactions. The Dogon S tends to distribute libidinal 
cathexes among a number of objects and tries by all 
possible means to avoid any intensification of relations 
to a single person, e.g., the psychoanalyst. Combatting 
or overcoming anxiety resulting from the transferential 
situation is illustrated by a case report stressing the 
change in the transferential significance of the analyst. 
—Author abstract. 

644, Neff, Walter S. (New York U.) Psycho- 
analytic conceptions of the meaning of work. Psychiatry, 
1965, 28(4), 324-333.—Psychoanalytic literature on the 
psychodynamics of work is reviewed. Freud’s views are 
contrasted with the later writings of Erikson, Hendrick, 
Lantos, Menninger, and Oberndorf.—S. Brotman. 

5645. Parin, P. Orale Eigenschaften des Ich bei 
Westafrikanern. [Oral characteristics of the ego of West 
Africans.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24(4), 342-347.— Certain 
characteristics, not found in European personalities, of 
the normal ego of Dogon Ss are assessed as stemming 
from the oral phase of development. This fact is traced 
back in a reconstructive way to the events and conflict 
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solutions of early childhood as typical for this culture. 
—Author abstract. à 

5646. Pedrini, L. N., & Pedrini, D. T. Melville's 
attitudes toward women as reflected in his novels. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(2), 231-240. 
— D. Prager. dee 

5647. Peterman, Dan J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Familial and personological determinants of orientations 
toward God. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4080— 
4081. 

5648. Resta, Giorgia. Sentimenti di liberta e relative 
misure. [Sentiments of freedom and relative measures.] 
Rivista di Psicoanalisi, 1965, 10(1), 81-94.—Ego and ego 
ideals are related to feelings of guilt, inferiority, shame, 
and to time perspective.—L. L'Abate. 

5649. Royer, Gilberte. La metamorfosis: Un estudio 
de psicoanalisis clinico y aplicado. [The metamorphosis: 
A study of clinical and applied psychoanalysis.] Revista 
de Psicoanalisis, 1963, 20(4), 346-358.—The theme of 
metamorphosis—as depicted in Kafka's story—is 
regarded as a universal fantasy. The theme, as it applies 
to the patient in general, the child and the psychotic 
individual, is discussed.—J. S. Braun. 

5650. Shook, Stacey. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Transference and tele. Group Psychotherapy, 
1965, 18(4), 252-259.—A discussion and critique of the 
psychoanalytic theory of transference and counter- 
transference. In. Moreno's theory of transference, he 
"attempted а much more global concept such as 
‘tele.’ " The implications and advantages of this 
concept are presented. (20 геѓ.)—/. W. Kidorf. 

5651. Stierlin, H. The dialectic of related loneliness. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1965, 52(4), 26-40.— Related 
loneliness is the successful reconciliation of empathy 
and conceptual penetration, of participation and 
detachment. In creating the analytic situation, Freud 
made related loneliness effective in furthering insight. In 
order to reach and understand the psychotic patient, 
increased demands are made on one's capacity for 
related loneliness.—2D. Prager. 

5652. Tabachnick, Norman. (U. Southern California 
Sch. Med.) Three psycho-analytic views of identity. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1965, 46(4), 
467-473.—Attempts to evaluate the significance of 3 
psycho-analytic: viewpoints with regard to identity 
theory. These are the concepts of (1) Freud and the 
"structural theorists," (2) Hartmann and the "ego 
psychologists," and (3) Erikson. 

5653. Wolfenstein, Martha. Goya's dining room. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(1), 47-83.—A dis- 
cussion of the psychological roots of certain of. Goya's 
paintings.—J. Z. Elias. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


5654. Gauron, Eugene F., & Dickinson, John K. (U. 
Towa) Diagnostic decision making in psychiatry: I. 
Information usage. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(3), 225-232.—12 psychiatrists were studied in ап 
attempt to investigate the decision-making process in a 
Situation in which they could be expected to be highly 
€go-involved in their conclusions, and also to shed light 
on how psychiatrists reach diagnostic conclusions. The 
participants diagnosed 3 cases utilizing information, 
contained in independent case history categories, which 
was provided in any order they requested. The follow- 
ing major conclusions were reached: (1) the major tool 
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in reaching a diagnosis was the clinical impression of 
the patient as provided in the mental status categories; 
(2) at times, the psychiatrists were aware what informa- 
tion had been helpful in reaching conclusions, but more 
often they were not; and (3) the categories which they 
reported as helpful did not correspond with those which 
were actually helpful.—Journal summary. 

5655. Gauron, Eugene F., & Dickinson, John K. (U. 
lowa) Diagnostic decision making in psychiatry: ll. 
Diagnostic styles. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(3).. 233-237.—Focuses on types of approaches that 
psychiatrists use in reaching diagnostic conclusions. The 
6 approaches described were intuitive-adversary, diag- 
nosis by exclusion, overinclusive-indecisive, textbook, 
bibliography, and flexible-adaptable. 2 major coordi- 
nate axes could be superimposed on the approaches to 
making a diagnosis. | involved the dimension structured 
vs. unstructured, The other involved the dimension 
inductive-logical vs. intuitive-alogical. It was observed 
that, although individual doctors could be classified b 
type of approach that predominated in their method, 
the same approach was not consistently used in every 
case.—Journal summary. 

5656. Keith, R. A., Lown, B., & Stare, F. J. 
(Harvard Sch. Public Health, Boston, Mass.) Coronary 
heart disease and behavior patterns. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(5), 424-434.— To test the theories of 
Friedman and Rosenman, 189 hospitalized men (76 
coronary heart disease, 51 peptic ulcer, 62 other illness) 
were given a standardized interview without knowledge 
of diagnosis. The interview led to a correct diagnosis of 
only И the coronary cases, although accuracy was 
greater in the younger men. The ratings were highly 
related to educational level. Neither serum cholesterols 
(of 87 cases) nor polygraph ratings (of 65 cases) could 
differentiate the coronary patients. (19 ref.)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

5657. Kramer, Ernest, & Fenwick, Janet. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Canada) Differential diagnosis with the 
Bender Gestalt test. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(1), 59-61.—42 pa- 
tients, 18 of whom were diagnosed as organic and 24 as 
having а functional psychiatric disorder, were given the 


. Bender-Gestalt test. Both the Hain and the Pascal- 


Suttell scoring systems gave mean scores for the 2 
groups which were different at beyond the .001 level of 
significance. The Pascal-Suttell also gave а significant 
difference between means when either patient group was 
compared with normals. Using a previously estab ished 
cutoff score for the Hain, 76% of the patients were 
correctly classified, as compared with 81% by a clinical 
expert on the Bender.—Journal summary. 

5658. Peters, Phyllis G. (Northwestern О) A study 
of clinical judgment: Prediction of patient behavior from 
projective, self-rating and behavior rating instruments. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3489-3490. 

5659. Schwartz, Melvin L. (Northwestern U.) 
Validity, reliability, and error prediction in clinical 
judgments of C-V-S protocols as a function of amount of 
material and diagnostic category. Dissertation Abstracts, 


1965, 26(6), 3491. 
аб Wagner, Edwin E., & Evans, K. Ann. (U. 


Akron) A brief note on the comparison of two grapho- 


motor techniques in diagnosing brain damage. Journal of 


Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
30(1), 54.—There were no differences between the 
Bender-Gestalt and 2 items from Reitan's Aphasia 
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Screening Test in discriminating 50 organic and 50 
non-organic psychiatric patients.—Journal summary. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


5661. Bromberg, Walter. (Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, 
N.Y.) Sex offense as a disguise. Corrective Psychiatry & 
Journal of Social Therapy, 1965, 11(6), 293-298.—The 
sexual offense is a disguise. In the case of exhibitionism 
it disguises a public exposure of ambivalent feelings, 
particularly of the hostile type. In child molesters it 
disguises а yearning for a loving, permissive mother 
who allows the boy-child full play for his pansexual 
fantasies. Finally, for the homosexual itis a disguise for 
а passive-aggressive, though primarily aggressive, 
defense for special values Riven genitality.—C. T. Gaza. 

5662. Lippert, Walter W., Jr. (U. Cincinnati) The 
electrodermal system of the sociopath. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4092. 

5663. Lorch, Barbara D. (California State Coll., 
Long Beach) The perception of deviancy by self and 
others. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 223- 
229.—Stresses the desirability of looking at deviant 
behavior in a new way and of focusing attention on the 
deviancy process. A simple classification scheme is 
presented as a device for acier | aspect of the 
sequential process: the perception of deviant behavior 
by self and significant others. Material on alcoholism is 
used to illustrate the scheme and its possible useful- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 

5664. Rubinstein, L. H., & Lopez, Davide, Note sulla 
psicopatologia della prostituzione omosessuale. [Notes on 
the psychopathology of homosexual proin] 
Rivista di Psicoanalisi, 1964, 10(1), 5 -80.—Group 
therapy, case histories, and general personality dy- 
паша of homosexual prostitutes and blackmailers,—L. 
L'Abate. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


5665. Bonetti, Ubaldo, & Rimondini, Roberto. 
Ricerche psicometriche e psicologiche negli etilisti cronici. 
[Psychometric and aeneo studies of chronic 
alcoholics.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psi- 
chiatria, 1965, 26(2), 119-142.—Alcoholics showed a 
marked instability and deterioration in concentrated 
and diffuse attention. Visual and acoustic reaction time 
appeared markedly longer than normal with some 
hearing loss. They also showed an alteration of "sub- 
jective construction" in figure perception.—L, L'Abate. 

5666. Carrasco, J. S., & García, J. M. (Patronato 
Nacional de Asistencia Psiquiat, Dispensario Anti- 
alcohólico, Madrid, Spain) Psicoterapia de grupo en 
alcoholicos. [Group psychotherapy with alcoholies.] 
Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1965, 7(2), 
132-143.—Over a 2 yr. 3 mo. period, weekly sessions of 
alcoholics in group psychotherapy were observed. 
Psychotherapy groups were divided by sex (2 male 

roups, 1 female); a 4th group of Ss' wives and intimate 
Tiends was also formed. A psychiatric doctor was the 
therapist for the alcoholics; social workers with psychi- 
atric experience worked with the nonalcoholics. It was 
concluded that alcoholism is a somatic disorder, and 
that the group does not act as a cure, but influences 
alteration of the patient's "system of existential values, 
helping him to adapt to his community.—J. E. Smith. 
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5667. Fox, Ruth. Psychiatric aspects of alcoholism. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 408- 
416.—Alcoholism causes a regression in the patient to 
infantile states. Psychological characteristics found 
through a battery of tests on 300 Ss showed an inner 
battle between passivity and aggression; low frustration 
tolerance, inability to endure anxiety or tension, strong 
sense of guilt, etc. Many of these symptoms disappear 
when the S becomes consistently abstinent.—Journal 
summary. 

5668. Freedman, Alfred M., & Sharoff, Robert 
L. (New York Med. Coll., Metropolitan Hosp. Cent.) 
Crucial factors in the treatment of narcotic addiction. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(3), 
397-407. 

5669. Glatt, Max. Psychologische Grundlagen der 
Suchtbehandlung in ‘‘Addiction-Units.”’ [Psychological 
bases of mania in addiction units.] Praxis der Psycho- 
therapie, 1965, 10(6), 267-276.—Discussion includes: 
the concept of the alcoholic and addiction unit, 
therapeutic program, treatment of the acute phase, and 
common denominators in the diverse methods of 
treating alcoholism.—E. E. Johnson. 

5670. Guttman, Oskar. The psychodynamics of a 
drug-addict. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 
19(4), 653-665,—The case history of a patient who 
during 12 yr. of drug addiction made many unsuccessful 
attempts (o be treated and who remained abstinent 15 
mo. after enn therapy. 

5671. Huszar, L, & Gabor, I. Ein Verbrechen in 
Pondex-Psychose. [A crime committed during Pondex- 
psychosis.] рана, Neurologie und medizinische 
КЫ 1965, 17(12), 474-477.—A case history of a 
Sl-yr-old male patient who developed а paranoidal 
intoxication psychosis by regularly taking increasing 
doses of phenyl Gxazolidine tradename, Pondex), an 
anorexic drug. In the course of the psychosis, under the 
influence of illusionary ideas and disturbance of con- 
sciousness, he committed a felonious assault. The 
authors call attention to the dangers involved in the 
abuse of anorexigenic drugs by addicts.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

5672. Kaldegg, A. (Cane Hill Hosp., Coulsdon, 
Surrey, England) Interaction testing: An engaged couple 
of drug addicts tested aparaty and together. шы, y 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1965, 
30(1), 77-87.—2 young addicts, hospitalized for with- 
drawal of heroin and cocaine, were tested in the course 
of a research ке When it became known that they 
were engaged to be married they were retested together 
on the Similarities subtest of the WAIS, and individual 
Rorschach tests were followed by a common per- 
formance of the Z-test. The test results are given and 
discussed. Both patients had a history of promiscuity 

and prison, and the results of individual testing raised 
considerable doubt about the suitability of the mar- 
riage. Interaction testing, however, gave clearly a much 
more hopeful picture. It indicated how these 2 young 
people were likely to influence each other, what efforts 

they made to meet each other, and how far they were 
prepared to go. It appeared that there was a mutual 
give-and-take and that they were ale to lend each other 
positive support. In the "testing together" situation the 
interaction between the 2 became apparent in their 
responses. The technique might prove valuable in 
exploring the dynamics of human relationships. 
—Journal summary. 
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5673. Kielholz, Paul. Diagnostik und Therapie der 
Drogenabhüngigkeit. [Diagnosis and therapy in drug 
addiction.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(6), 
257-267.—The extent, genesis, diagnosis, and therapy 
of drug addiction are discussed.—E. E. Johnson. 

5674. Marconi, J., et al. (Hosp. Psiquiat., Casilla 
2677, Santiago, Chile) Un nuevo enfoque del tratamiento 
del alcohólico grave recidivante. [A new approach to the 
treatment of severe recurrent alcohlism.] Acta Psiqui- 
atrica у Psicologica de América Latina, 1965, 11(4), 
340-348.— Report on 3 patients treated by coagulation 
of dorsomedial nucleus of the thalamus (DM). In 2 
patients the stimulus threshold of DM was found to be 
lowered during periods of physical dependency on 
alcohol. After coagulation, the inability to stop drinking 
disappeared for 4 and 9 mo. respectively in 2 patients. 
(18 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

5675. Marconi, Juan. (U. Chile) El concepto de 
enfermedad en alcoholismo. [The concept of disease in 
alcoholism.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1965, 11(4), 330-340,—Alcoholism is defined as 
a chronic disease of the CNS manifested by physical 
signs and symptoms which compel the patient to drink. 
A neurophysiological hypothesis is advanced: (1) In an 
intermittent alcoholic, alcohol stimulates both the wish 
to drink and the development of anxiety, leading to 
physiological dependency, (2) In a chronic alcoholic, 
chronic intake depresses those circuits which are re- 
activated by abstention. Coagulation of the dorsomedial 
nucleus of the thalamus is proposed for refractory 
cases. (46 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

5676. McGuire, M. T., Stein, S., & Mendelson, J. 
Н. (Dept. Psychiat., Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston) Comparative psychosocial studies of alcoholic 
and nonalcoholic subjects undergoing experimentally 
induced ethanol intoxication. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1966, 28(1), 13-26.—4 chronic alcoholic and 4 non- 
alcoholic Ss were studied before, during, and after 
experimentally induced intoxication. Chronic alcoholics 
expected that, when intoxicated, their feelings and 
behavior would become better and more effective; 
nonalcoholics did not expect this. After intoxication, 
the alcoholics believed their expectations were realized, 
although observations often suggested the opposite. It is 
argued that alcoholics have a more integrated ego state 
while intoxicated. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

5677. Mendelson, J. H., Stein, S., & McGuire, M. 
T. (Dept. Psychiat, Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston) Comparative psychophysiological studies of 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic subjects undergoing experi- 
mentally induced ethanol intoxication. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 1-12.—4 nonalcoholic and 4 
alcoholic Ss were studied under metabolic ward condi- 
tions before, during, and after experimentally induced 
ethanol intoxication. Nonalcoholic Ss showed aversive 
behavioral responses to drinking and developed gastric 
symptoms during drinking. “Findings of this exper- 
iment suggest that neural, gastrointestinal, and meta- 
bolic adaptational processes occur in alcoholics which 
differentiate them from nonalcoholic Ss."—W. G. 
Shipman. 

5678. Putnam, Peter L., & Ellinwood, Everett H., 
Jr. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Narcotic addiction among 
physicians: A ten-year follow-up. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(7), 745-748.—Physicians con- 
stituted 2% of total male discharges from the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington in 1952. 
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Comparison with a control group showed no significant 
difference in AMA membership, speciality, or type of 
practice. However, a more rapid attrition rate from 
AMA directories was observed in the patient group; 
after 10 yr. only 57% were listed, compared with 81% of 
the control group.—N. H. Pronko. 

5679. Tolentino, Isidoro. Aspetti psicogenici dell'al- 
coolismo nella teoria psicoanalitica. [Psychogenic aspects 
of alcoholism in psychoanalytic ШЫ Rivista. di 
Psicoanalisi, 1964, 10(1), 7-17.—L. L'Abate. 

5680. Vaillant, George E. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston) A twelve-year follow-up of New York narcotic 
addicts: I. The relation of treatment to outcome. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(7), 727-737.—The 
study revealed that although at some time 90% of the Ss 
had returned to drug use, 46% were drug-free at time of 
death or last contact. Length of abstinence was directly 
related to length of hospitalization or imprisonment, 
with ү an additional very favorable factor.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

5681. Weech, Alexander A., Jr. (U.S, Public Health 
Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) The narcotic addict and 
“the street." Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(3), 299-306.—Examines the кошкыл ical signifi- 
cance of "the street," a phrase often employed by the 
narcotic addict. The data utilized spring from clinical 
impressions during group and individual psychother- 
apeutic sessions with male addict patients with severe 
personality disorders. Evidence is presented which 
suggests that the addict has in some ways substituted 
the street for his home, and that its appeal lies in its 
provision of a setting which permits reinforcement ofa 
number of personality patterns. These include the denial 
of depression by maintaining a range of activities which 
would be ordinarily curtailed by social and individual 
values, the reduction of the risk of narcissistic injury by 
surrounding oneself with friends of a similar orientation 
to life, and direct gratification of dependent, infantile 
yearnings. It appears also that the impoverished person- 
ality is partly replenished by the negative identity which 
the street offers. Effective treatment of the hospitalized 
addict is often impeded by the overwhelming desire of 
the patient to return to the street. It is su ested, 

„ therefore, that as part of his treatment the addict be 
helped toward insight into some of the emotional 
meanings of the street.—Journal summary. 

5682. Weinlander, Max M. (VA Cent, Dayton, 
O.) Alcoholics and the validity of the variables on the 
Structured-Objective Rorschach Test (SORT). Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, б 73-75.—The SORT was 
administered to 50 alcoholic patients in a VA hospital, 
and the variables were compared with a SORT norm of 
200 employed telephone workers. Significant differences 
in favor of Rorschach rationale were obtained for 6 of 
the 15 SORT variables. 1 of these 6 variables, Есһ 
(which measures anxiety on the standard Rorschach 
and whose content and concurrent validity have been 
challenged in recent SORT studies of college students), 
was significant at the .001 level. In alcoholics, construct 
validity is indicated for Rorschach rationale in the 15 
SORT variables.—Author abstract. 


Suicide 


5683. Cohen, Earl; Motto, Jerome A., & Seiden, 
Richard H. (U. California Sch. Med.) An instrument 


for evaluating suicide potential: A preliminary study. 
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American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(8), 886-891. 
—A group of 193 persons making a suicide attempt 
between November 1956-September 1957 were followed 
up for 5-8 yr. after the муын 14 of 22 demographic 
factors distinguished the high-risk from the low-risk 
category. The resulting scale “offers only the beginning 
of an rag NN to this problem but may contribute 
towards the development of clinical programs in pre- 
ventive psychiatry, which, together with progress in 
related social areas, can reduce the death toll from 
suicide. —N. H. Pronko. 

5684. Dettmering, Peter. Die Problematik der 
Suizide im Werke Thomas Manns. [The problem of the 
suicides in Thomas Mann's writings.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 
1965, 19(9), 547-569.—Mann's writing recurrently 
represents suicide in the context of a triangular relation- 
ship of 2 male rivals and 1 woman. 1 of the 2 males is 
incapable of effective aggression, while the woman is 
shown to have alternating features of destructiveness 
and loving fondness. In his later work, Mann shifts the 
source of aggression from the male figures to that of the 
woman, who is depicted as having committed an 
emotional offense against the man,—£. W. Eng. 

5685. Glaser, Kurt. (U. Maryland Sch. Med.) 
Attempted suicide in children and adolescents: Psy- 
chodynamic observations. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1965, 19(2), 220-227.— The psycholo; ical back- 
ground of 15 Ss drawn from a middle-class urban 
population, criteria for the appraisal of the seriousness 
of the disturbance, and preventive and therapeutic 
approaches are presented. 

5686. Gould, Robert E. (New York U. Sch, Med.) 
Suicide problems in children and adolescents. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(2), 228-246. 
—Depression, in "pure" and "masked" forms, was 
found to be much more prevalent in children and 
adolescents than is evident from the literature. A 
psychodynamic formulation generally applicable to 
suicidal children and adolescents and 7 types of suicides 
were presented as well as sociocultural influences, such 
as race, religion, stability of the home, and sex 
difference, Therapeutic management of Ss in a hospital 
setting is briefly outlined. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5687. Jacobziner, Harold. (Dept. Health, NYC) 
Attempted suicides in adolescents by poisoning. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(2), 247-252, 

5688. Lesse, Stanley. (15 W. 811 St, NYC) The 
fe ta и and apparent remissions in depressed 
suicidal patients. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1965, 19(3), 436-444,—Therapists are warned against 
being lulled into a false sense of security based upon 
superficial symptomatic improvement. A meticulous, 
continuing investigation of the patient's adaptive behav- 
ior in addition to a study of his symptoms is necessary 
before one can ascertain the intensity of a depression at 
any given moment. A technique for the evaluation of 
the intensity of a depression that stresses these points is 
outlined, as are a number of factors that have special 
significance in the study and treatment of depressed 
patients with a history of suicidal preoccupations or 
attempts.—Journal summary. 

5689. Litman, Robert Ё. (U. Southern California 
Sch. Med.) When patients commit suicide. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 570-576. 
—Information from 200 psychotherapists, interviewed 
shortly after 1 of their patients committed suicide, 
revealed 2 types of reaction: a personal and а profes- 
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sional one. Some noted partial identifications with dead 
patients in their own dreams or symptomatic actions. 
Accident proneness often followed a patient's suicide. 
—Journal summary. 

5690. Neuringer, Charles, & Kolstoe, Ralph H. (U. 
Kansas) Suicide research and non-rejection of the null 
hypothesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 
115-118. Research results on suicide have been scanty 
and inconsistent. Because of the peculiar conditions 
(paucity of Ss, variability of research materials, and 
selection of treatment conditions) found in suicide 
research, it is felt that the Type II error (failing to reject 
the null hypothesis when it is false) is probably 
committed too often. It is suggested that less stringent 
significance levels should be accepted, as this might 
facilitate identification of new variables. (38 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

5691. Waage, G. (Schaffhauser Rheinweg 55, Basel, 
Switzerland) Selbstmordversuche bei Kindern und 
Jugendlichen. [Suicide attempts among children and 
adolescents.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(1), 1-12.—A study of 18 cases of 
attempted suicide by 8-15 yr. old Ss, including 2 
psychopaths, 8 neurotics, and 8 cases of psychogenic 
reactions. The families of 4 the Ss had histories of 
suicide, 1 of which had succeeded. The crucial milieu 
factor is the child's feeling of being unprotected and 
unloved. (34 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

5692. Wolford, H. G. A psychiatric nurse in a suicide 
outreach program. Psychiatric ML Supplement, 
1965, 39(1), 88-94.—“An outreac! program for suicidal 
persons is imperative if the value of human life is to be 
treasured and the philosophy of a decent standard of 
care maintained."— D. Prager. 


Crime 


5693. Hellsten, P., & Katila, O. Murder and other 
homicide by children under 15 in Finland. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(1), 54-74.—Family 
histories and personalities of 5 male children are 
considered. In all cases relations between the parents 
were disturbed. The fathers were unable to furnish 
objects of affection and identification for their sons, 
being weak, withdrawn, and overshadowed by their 
wives. Mothers were superficial, cold, egoistic, and 
incapable of deep affection or .compassion. Where 
fathers were victims of their sons, the mothers had 
displayed lack of respect toward the fathers. In 1 case a 
mother had murdered the father and in another had 
condoned the murder. In follow-up studies it was found 
‘that the boys made later satisfactory social adjustments 
and had not become psychotic or criminal.— D. Prager. 

5694. San Martín, Horacio. (Tucuman 1577, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Algunos conceptos sobre criminología 
y existentialismo. [Some thoughts on criminology and 
existentialism.] Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicológica de 

América Latina, 1965, 11(4), 348-356.— The penal code 
is inadequate since it places legal responsibility on an 
intellectual and volitional level. In an existential per- 
spective, legal responsibility is a consequence of man's 
existential life, rooted in the depths of his personality. 
Criminal responsibility should be judged in the life cycle 
of the individual in order to judge his conduct. A new 
formula for judging criminal cases, based on this 
approach, is proposed. (25 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 
5695. Schoenfeld, C. G. In defense of retribution in 
the law. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(1), 108-121. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


— From an attorney's viewpoint, 1 important difference 
between psychiatry and the law is that of retributive 
punishment. If the law were insufficiently retributive, 
men would seek revenge outside the law.—J. Z. Elias. 

5696. Shlyapochnikov, A. S. Problemy izucheniya 
prichin prestupnosti. [Problems in the study of the 
reasons for ciminality.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(1), 
12-21.—A plea for the empirical and statistical study of 
criminality in its “concreteness,” discarding as inade- 
quate the old notions that “crimes . . . are only a form of 
the class struggle [waged by] single individuals from 
elements hostile to socialism" and result from the 
“presence of remnants of the [capitalist] past in the 
consciousness of реор1е.”—/. D. London. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


5697. Bilmes, Murray. (370 Central Park West, 
NYC) The delinquent's escape from conscience. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 633-640.—3 
traditional though contrasting theories of alleged 
conscience defect in the delinquent are critically ex- 
amined and a 4th stressed: Delinquents do have 
consciences and their actions are actually attempts to 
escape from it.—J. А. Lucker. 

5698. Butler, Edgar W., & Adams, Stuart N. (U. 
North Carolina) Typologies of delinquent girls: Some 
alternative approaches. Social Forces, 1966, 44(3), 401- 
407.— The staff of a residential treatment center for girls 
expressed a desire for a system other than psychiatric 
diagnosis for assigning girls to differential treatment 
modalities. The Interpersonal Maturity Level system 
was incorporated into the classification procedures of 
the institution and was found to be pragmatically 
useful. The major advantage of the system is that it 
suggests staff styles, treatment modalities, and etio- 
logical aspects of types of delinquents based upon 
perception and behavior. An effort was made to 
objectify the identification of I-Level types through a 
Q-factor analysis of a psychological inventory. The 
attempt failed; however, the Q-analysis helped uncover 
covert manipulators early in the institutionalization 
process and appeared to be a step forward in the 
development of an objective, general typological 
system.—Journal abstract. 

5699.. Schwarzmann, J. Übertragung und Wieder- 
holung in der Therapie assozialer Jugendlicher. [Trans- 
ference and repetition in the therapy of young delin- 
quents.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und 
ihre Anwendungen, 1965, 24(4), 352-361.— Deep feelings 
of hostility and repetition are cited as being the main 
impediments to reeducation of institutionalized, young 
female delinquents. These may result from Ss' mainly 
negativistic experiences, which are then reactivated in 
the course of transference. If the educator reacts 
according to Ss' expectations he actually confirms and 
reinforces Ss' hostile view of the world; the change to a 
socially adjusted behavior can therefore be effected only 
if the educator reacts in an unanticipated, affectionate 
manner, resulting in a true relationship.—Author 
abstract. 

5700. Shoor, Mervyn; Speed, Mary H., & Bartelt, 
Claudia. (Santa Clara County Juvenile Probation 
Dept, San Jose, Calif) Syndrome of the adolescent 
child molester. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(7), 783-789.—The offender is considered from the 
standpoint of a specification of the syndrome, psycho- 
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dynamics, therapy, and estimate of his danger to the 
community.—N. H. Pronko. 

‚5701. Stott, D. Н. (Glasgow U., Scotland) Family 
situations conducive to behavior disturbance in de- 
linquents. Social Work, 1965, 10(2), 14-17.—Back- 
ground analysis of 414 boys (8-15-yr-old), put on 
probation in 1957, revealed “adverse” family patterns, 
especially the lack of at least 1 accepting and stable 
parent. Ss’ ratings were '*above the Bristol Guide score 
of 20 taken throughout this study as the criterion of 
maladjustment.” —E. P. Brandt. 

5702. Vedeler, Gerdt H. The delinquent girl. Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1965, 17(5), 323-334.—Hospital case studies 
of girls with symptoms of pilfering, lying, truancy, 
promiscuity, and running away. It was felt that delin- 
quencies are chronic expressions of disturbances of 
critical ego functions, including parent relations, reality 
testing, impulses, lack of social relations, defense 
mechanisms, unstable superego, and identification.—O. 
1. Jacobsen. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


5703. Brill, Norman Q., & Liston, Edward H., 
Jr. (U. California Med. Sch., Los Angeles) Parental 
loss in adults with emotional disorders. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3), 307-314.—A partial 
report of an investigation of parental deprivation in 
relation to development of emotional disorders is 
presented. The records of a large series of adult 
psychiatric patients were examined to determine the 
frequencies of parental loss before age 16 yr. with 
specific reference made to diagnosis, sex of S, type of 
loss, cause of loss, and age at loss. These data were then 
compared with available comparable statistics for the 
general population. The following results were noted: 
(1) parental death occurred with approximately equal 
frequency in both Ss and controls; (2) total parental 
losses and losses due to causes other than death, 
especially divorce or separation, occurred with sig- 
nificantly greater frequencies in Ss than in controls; (3) 
parental losses among men and women a| proximated 
one another closely; and (4) the pattern an significance 
of the findings were maintained for the major diagnostic 
categories, as well as for the entire clinical sample as a 
whole, irrespective of age at loss.—Journal summary. 

5704, Cohen, Sheldon M. (Seton Hall U.) The 
phenomena of self-negation and punishment reconsidered. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1965, 5(2), 167-177. 
—Why do .self-negation and punishment behaviors 
persist? The perspectives of Reik, Mowrer, Rank, and 
Tillich suggest that they are part of an attempt to resist 
certain “laws” the person considers unmerciful and to 
insist upon helping to formulate the laws that govern 
his existence. A man in the state of being forced-to-be 
imagines the possibility of some other state to be 
attained through self-sacrifice. The behavior fails be- 
cause it results only in a reversal of the coercer-coerced 
relationship, not in union. It persists, however, as the 
only means of striving toward a genuine dialogue.—F. 
T. Severin. 

5705. Friedemann, Adolf. Iatrogene Forderung der 
Sucht. [The medical challenge of mania.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(6), 216-286.—The following 


topics are developed: mistaking the mania-prone; 


bionomic restraint in mania; bionomic reaction to 
drugs; instinct, drive and mania; the remedy for mania 


and the affected organism.—E. Ё. Johnson. 
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5706. Grempel, Franz. Symptomubertragung und 
Symptomwechsel in der Familie. [Symptom carry-over 
and variation in the family.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1965, 10(5), 206-218.—Resistive and defensive behavior 
is not hereditary, but generally does involve a carry- 
over of family symptoms.—E. Ё. Johnson. 

5707. Grinberg, Leon. Sobre dos tipos de culpa: Su 
relacion con los aspectos normales y patologicos del duel. 
[On two types of guilt: Its relation to the normal and 
pathological aspects of mourning.] Revista de Psico- 
analisis, 1963, 20(4), 321-332.—2 types of guilt— 
persecutory and depressive—are postulated, related 
respectively to death and life instincts. Reactions 
corresponding to the normal and pathological aspects 
of grief are defined as mourning for the loss of an 
object, as opposed to the feeling of having lost part of 
the self. When persecutory guilt is dominant, patholog- 
ical sequelae may develop, while depressive guilt enables 
the patient to make reparation for his loss.—J. $. 
"Braun. 

5708. Johnson, J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Prognosis of disorders of sexual potency in the 
male. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(2), 
195-200.—62 males were contacted in a follow-up study 
of 92 patients referred to the Maudsle Hospital from 
1950-1959 for complaints of disordered sexual potency, 
No improvement had occurred in % at follow-up; % had 
improved or were cured. A poor prognosis was asso- 
ciated with “early onset," neurotic constitution and a 
duration of the disorder for more than 2 yr. (37 
ref.)J—W. G. Shipman. 

5709. Kadile, Н. M. ‘Daughter of God.” Psychiatric 
а Supplement, 1965, 39(1), 130-135.— The 

elusion of being the daughter of God was not found to 

be previously reported in the literature. Removing the 
patient from the influence of her grandmother and 
superficial psychotherapy were greater factors in her 
improvement than ECT or tranquilizers—D. Prager. 

5710. Kellner, Robert. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Neurotic symptoms in women: Attendances in a general 
practice. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 
75-71.—For 1599 patients, of whom 830 were female, 
the 1-уг prevalence rate for neurotic ill health was 
21.3% (27.7% for women and 13.6% for men); a 2-yr 
prevalence rate is about /j higher. The proportion of 
women increases with age.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5711. Kellner, Robert. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Psychiatric ill health following physical illness. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 71-73.—For 947 
patients observed in a general practice over a 2-yr 
period, the inception of minor paar symptoms 
was seen more often following physical illness than at 
other times.— W. L. Wilkins. k 

5712. Kellner, Robert. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
seasonal prevalence of neurosis. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 112(482), 69-70.—Medical practice tends 
to have fewest cases in August and in the wk. before 
Christmas, but neurotic cases seen in general p 
show very little seasonal differences.— W. L. Wi kins. 

5713. Kidd, Cecil B., & Caldbeck-Meenan, J. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland) А comparative study of psychiatric 
morbidity among students at two different universities. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 57-64. 
— While the students at both universities were socially 
and demographically dissimilar, the prevalence of 
psychiatric disorder was markedly similar: 9% for men 
and 14.6% for women at | university, and 9.1% for men 
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and 13.5% for women at the other. Serious mental 
illness was quite rare.— W. L. Wilkins. 

5714, Knupfer, Genevieve; Clark, Walter, & Room, 
Robin. (Mental Res. Inst., Berkeley, Calif.) The mental 
health of the unmarried. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 122(8), 841-851.—“ Data from the 785 interviews 
of married and never married respondents in a sample 
of the adult population of San Francisco are presented 
by marital status. ...it was found that more single men 
are maladjusted than single women [ог]... married 
men, thus confirming and enlarging on the results of 
other studies." Results are discussed in terms of 
selective and reactive factors although these are only 
suggestive explanations.—N. H. Pronko. 

5715. McCawley, А. Exhibitionism and acting out. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 396-409.— Cases 
are presented to demonstrate that exhibitionism is a 
symptom of a complex disturbance of the personality in 
which ego instincts interact with sexual and aggressive 

conflicts, The perversion represents more than a defense 
which permits orgastic satisfaction despite castration 
anxiety; it also represents a form of acting out of 
conflictual emotions other than sexual.—D. Prager. 

5716. Neale, John M. (Thistletown Hosp., Rexdale, 
Ontario, Canada) Egocentrism in institutionalized and 
noninstitutionalized children, Child Development, 1966, 
37(1), 97-101.—Piaget's conception of egocentrism in 
children was applied to emotionally disturbed children. 
Briefly, Piaget stated that egocentrism is broken down 
by the socialization process. Because 1 aspect of the 
syndrome of emotionally disturbed children is extremely 
poor socialization, it was thought that they would show 
greater egocentrism than a "normal" control group. 
This hypothesis was tested using a Piagetian task 
consisting of a mountain scene and a series of views of 
this scene. The child's task was to identify views other 
than the 1 at which he was looking. 20 Ss from an 
institution for emotionally disturbed children and 20 
from a public school were used. Institutionalized 
children were significantly more egocentric.—Journal 
abstract. 

' 5717. Richter, H. E. (U. Giessen, Germany) Zur 

Theorie und Therapie von Familienneurosen aus psycho- 

analytischer Sicht. [On theory and therapy of family 

neuroses: А psychoanalytical viewpoint.] Der Nerven- 

arzt, 1966, 37(1), 1-7. 

5718. Saul, L. J. A student syndrome and dynamics. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 369-373.—The 
syndrome consists of deficiency in school work, in 
making friends, and in tidiness of room and person. The 
dynamics have to do with an unconscious angry 
passivity as a form of fight-flight response to attitudes, 
feelings, and treatment by | or both parents, usually 
before age 6. There is generally a lack of free 
communication with the parent about feelings toward 
each other. Analysis is effective in suitable cases.—D. 
Prager. 

5719. Sharadamba Rao, M. Sibling position and 

mental disorders. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 
1965, 39(1), 27-47.—The oldest child is more vulnerable 
to mental illness, especially when there are more than 3 
siblings, because of his dependency behavior and efforts 
to maintain family traditions rather than individualism 
and change in value systems.—D. Prager. 

5720. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific State Hosp., Calif.) 
Anxiety and the quality of human figure drawings. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 
116.—S. A. Walters. 
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5721. Sloane, R. B., Davidson, P. O., Staples, F., & 
Payne, R. W. Experimental reward and punishment in 
neurosis. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 388- 
395.—‘*Psychoneurotic patients show a heightened 
autonomic arousability and conditionability which seem 
to impair their ability to learn volitionally to withdraw 
their finger from an electric shock... . Therapy might be 
concerned with allaying anxiety or arousability in the 1 
type of patient and eliciting it in the other. It is possible 
that only when there is the optimum amount of 
reinforcement by arousal that meaningful learning 
occurs.” —D. Prager. 

5722. Weber, D. (Hans-Sachs-Str. 8, Marburg/ 
Lahn, Germany) Zur Atiologie autistischer Syndrome 
des Kindesalters. [The etiology of the autistic syndrome 
in childhood.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(1), 12-18.—A 10-уг study of 92 
children and adolescents with early autistic symptoms 
revealed that disturbances of primarily polyetiological 
and organic origin were the basic causes. 


PSYCHOSIS 


5723. Crocq, L., Lefebvre, P., & Girard, У. 
Considerations sur l'evolution des conceptions en psy- 
chopathologie de guerre. [Evolution of the concept of 
war psychoneurosis.] Revue de Medecine Psychoso- 
matique, 1965, (3), 253-262.—Description of 3 typical 
cases of service-incurred psychosis which summarize an 
evolution of the authors' ideas about war psychopathol- 
ogy. World War I is characterized by ictus emotifs— 
confused stuporous states; World War II by phobic 
psychoneuroses, often based on guilt feelings and 
phobic antecedents during childhood. Attendance at an 
experimental atomic explosion induced the 3rd case, 
characterized by terrified apprehension of the nuclear 
effects, a "quasi-archetypal" mental representation, 
depression, and a permanent autistic state. (27 ref.) 
—K. J. Hartman. 

5724. Easson, William М. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Myxedema with psychosis. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3), 277-283.—The symp- 
tom picture and background history of 19 patients with 
myxedema and a coincident psychotic state are dis- , 
cussed. No specific myxedema psychosis can be 
demonstrated though paranoid symptoms are com- 
monly seen in these patients. The emotional disturbance 
appears to be related to the stress presented to these 
patients by their internal and external bodily sensation 
changes. The emotional symptom pattern and the 
eventual psychiatric prognosis in all these cases appear 
to depend to a large extent on the patient's prior 
personality stability.—Journal summary. 

5725. Glaser, Frederick B. (U.S. Public Health 
Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Inhalation psychosis and 
related states. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(3), 315-321.— The practice of deliberate inhalation 
of a wide variety of substances containing organic 
solvents, especially gasoline and model airplane glue, 
has of late been widely reported. A number of 
techniques are employed in achieving an acute intoxica- 
tion from these substances, which appears to be a toxic 
delirium. The impulse to engage in such practices ma 
be very strong and may result in chronic usage, whigh 
resembles in some respects addiction to narcotics and to 
alcohol. Despite some dispute about the direct toxic 
effects of these substances on various organs, a number 
of deaths have been associated with the practice. Most 
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cases reported are in their early teens, though the spread 
is considerable. The intoxicant used may bear some 
relationship to age-determined availability. There is a 
high preponderance of males, and broken homes and 
minority group status may also be seen. In some cases 
diminished intelligence is present. Unusual accessory 
utilization of tobacco and alcohol, but not of narcotics, 
is reported. The practice appears to be conducive to the 
performance of antisocial acts as well as being a favored 
outlet of those already antisocially inclined.—Journal 
summary. 

5726. Macindoe, I., & Singer, С. (Rozelle Psychiat. 
Clinic, Sydney, Australia) Imaging in spontaneous 
hallucinators. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(1), 81-86. 
—In the experiment reported here spontaneous hallu- 
cinators (psychotic patients with auditory halluci- 
nations) were compared with 2 control groups of 
non-hallucinators (normals and hospitalized neurotics) 
on a visual spatial aftereffect task under 2 conditions of 
stimulation: (1) with an inducing stimulus figure 
present, and (2) following the imaging of a stimulus 
figure when the latter was absent. The difference in the 
obtained mean positive aftereffect scores between these 
2 stimulus conditions was significant, whereas the 
difference between S groups was not. It was concluded 
that psychotics (spontaneous hallucinators) do not show 
positive spatial aftereffect to suggested stimuli —Journal 
abstract. 

5727. Noreik, Kjell, & Odegard, Ornuly. (Gaustad 
Psychiat. Hosp., Oslo, Norway) Psychoses in Norwe- 
gians with a background of higher education. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 43-55.—A group 
of 12,843 19-yr-old high school graduates, followed for 
35-45 yr. with regard to hospital admission for serious 
mental disorder, showed for males an admission rate 
somewhat below that of the general population, while 
for females the rate was 22% above the average, with an 
excess of manic-depressive psychoses accounting for the 
main difference.— W. L. Wilkins. 

5728. Patrick, Roger O. (Washington State U.) 
Partial sensory depatterning and propaganda assimila- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3488-3489. 

5729. Sedman, G. (Whitely Wood Clinic, Sheffield, 
England) A comparative study of pseudohallucinations, 

‘imagery and true hallucinations. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 9-17.—Pseudohallucinations 
are recognized by the patient as not being veridical 
perceptions. Imagery and the other forms of response 
were studied in 72 patients, mostly women, in states of 
both clear and altered consciousness. Pseudohallucina- 
tions and imagery in clear consciousness are likely to be 
associated with personality types exhibiting obsessional 
and attention-seeking features. True hallucinations in 
clear consciousness are associated with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia.—W. L. Wilkins. 


Schizophrenia 


5730. Bersoff, Donald N. (New York U.) An investi- 
gation of the relative frequency of English speech sounds 
in the speech of schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4070-4071. 

5731. Birch, Herbert G., & Walker, Harry A. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Perceptual and perceptual- 
motor dissociation: Studies in schizophrenic and brain- 
damaged psychotic children, Archives of General Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 14(2), 113-118.—2 groups of children in 
residential treatment, 1 containing 20 Ss diagnosed as 
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schizophrenic and the other 10 Ss as psychotic with 
unequivocal evidence of brain damage, were compared 
in terms of the relation of their perceptual-motor to 
their perceptual discrimination functioning. The groups 
were matched for both IQ and age and for error level in 
perceptual-motor functioning. The brain-damaged 
children showed the type of clear-cut dissociation 
between perceptual-motor and perceptual recognition 
previously reported by Bortner and Birch (see 35:5) for 
brain-injured children and adults. The schizophrenic 
children did not show such a dissociation, but appeared 
to be exceptionally influenced in perceptual recognition 
by prior failure on perceptual-motor tasks. The findings 
are discussed in relation to the problem of etiology in 
childhood schizophrenia.—Journal summary. 

5732. Bridge, C. J. Schizophrenia and the Oedipus 
complex. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(2), 
324-333.— "The ominous prognostic implications of the 
spontaneous expression of...[case] material by pa- 
tients, after only a brief discussion with the physician, is 
emphasized. The absence of meaningful interpersonal 
relationships outside the early family constellation is a 
contributing factor to the presence of such overt 
Oedipal material.” —D. Prager. 

5733. Carpenter, Bob L. (U. Houston) A compara- 
tive study of variables related to psychic trauma in the life 
histories of schizophrenics and matched normals. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4071. 

5734. Centor, Arthur. (New York U.) A comparison 
of prognosis and improvement rate of two differentiated 
groups of schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4071-4072. 

5735. Collins, L. Glenn, & Stone, Leroy A. (U. 
Louisville) Pain sensitivity, age and activity level in 
chronic schizophrenics and in normals. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 33-35.—For 56 normal Ss 
there was a significant negative correlation between age 
and pain sensitivity; for 18 schizophrenics there was 
none, nor any relationship between pain sensitivity and 
ward activity.— W. L. Wilkins. 

5736. Coyle, Е. A., Jr, & Coyle, Gail F. 
(Milledgeville State Hosp., Ga.) An operant explanation 
of the process-reactive differentiation. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 61(1), 39-45.—The process-schizophrenia- 
and-reactive-schizophrenia distinction is examined in 
terms of operant referents. It is hypothesized that 
process schizophrenia results from the long-standing 
differential reinforcement of social, interpersonal be- 
havior. Reactive schizophrenia is viewed as the onset of 
extinction for this behavior. This orientation points to 
different types of schizophrenics. Process schizophrenics 
should be treated by establishing interpersonal behav- 
iors that currently are nonexistent. Reactive schizo- 
phrenics are in need of redefining appropriate social 
conditions for particular interpersonal behaviors. 
Conceptualizing deviant behavior in this manner is 
valuable in pointing to a particular therapeutic style 
suited to the behavioral deficit in the particular pathol- 
ogy.—Author abstract. 

5737. Feinberg, I., Heller, N., Steinberg, Н. R., & 
Stoeffer, V. The relationship of sleep disturbance to 
behavior pathology in a group of schizophrenic patients. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 374-380.—Statis- 
tically significant correlation coefficients were found 
between sleep disturbance scores and several measures 
of behavior disturbance in 21 patients, with some 
exceptions. It is possible that disturbed sleep may cause 
more symptoms and that both the insomnia and the 
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symptoms are primarily caused by the underlying 
psychotic process.—D. Prager. 

5738. Goldfarb, William, & Goldfarb, Nathan. 
Evaluation of behavioral changes of schizophrenic chil- 
dren in residential treatment. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(2), 185-204.—The results of 2 
studies of longitudinal changes of “organic” and 
“nonorganic” schizophrenic children are presented in 1 
table and 9 figures. “The nonorganics proved to be 
more competent in tests of perception, conceptualiza- 
tion, orientation, general intellectual capacity, and 
motor coordination. They also showed a higher in- 
cidence of psychosis among their mothers. The 
organics, less effective in general adaptive competence, 
came from homes with greater psychosocial compe- 
tence. Data regarding adjustment disorders in the 
siblings, male-female ratios, and birth order are con- 
cordant with the organic-nonorganic division of the 
schizophrenic children."—J. A. Lucker. : 

5739. Goldfarb, William; Goldfarb, Nathan, & 
Pollack, Ruth C. (5050 Iselin Ave., Bronx, М.Ү.) 
Treatment of childhood schizophrenia: A three-year 
comparison of day and residential treatment. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 119-128.—Schiz- 
ophrenic children who on admission were unscorable on 
the WISC and were the most severely impaired in ego 
status showed no significant improvement in either day 
or residence treatment. Among the children who were 
scorable on the WISC, the organic children in day 
treatment showed progress that was not different from 
that of the organic children in residence. Finally, the 
nonorganic children in residence gave evidence of more 
improvement than did the matched children in day 
treatment.—Journal summary. 

5740. Guevara, Carlos I. (Stanford U.) The effects 
of success and failure experiences on schizophrenics’ rate 
of learning under conditions of high and low expectancy 
of success. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4074. 

5741. Herner, Torsten. (Làngbro Sjukhus, Alvsjó, 
Sweden) Significance of the body image in schizophrenic 
thinking. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 
19(3), 455-466.— The split body image observed in 
schizophrenic patients is like the introjected, disorgan- 
ized, interpersonal, family-centered world perceived by 
the infant. In therapeutic work with such patients, 
unsolved problems oF relationship to immature parents 
are delineated. The S struggles for liberation from these 
maleficent figures, who appear in his dreams and 
hallucinations. During treatment the incomprehensible 
symptoms can be explained and a unit of the split body 
image affected. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5742. Koegler, Ronald R., & Kline, Lawrence Y. (U. 
California Cent. Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Psychotherapy research: Ап approach utilizing autonomic 
response measurements. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1965, 19(2), 268-279.—50 normal Ss were 
exposed to stressful motion pictures and their auto- 
nomic responses evaluated. The magnitude of psy- 
chological stress produced by pleasant and unpleasant 
stimuli was found to be positively related to the number 
of autonomic response variables, showing a change in 
the direction of stress. These variables, however, have 
different thresholds, accounting for the fact that the 
simultaneous appearance of responses in a number of 

variables corresponds to an increasing level of psycho- 
logical tension. Noting simultaneous responses is 
probably the most reliable method for distinguishing 
the relative degree of psychological stress; however, 
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only its magnitude not its nature is indicated. Findings 
suggest that “heterosexual panic" (rather than “һото- 
sexual panic") is a prevalent factor in paranoid schizo- 
phrenia and that it may be an important precipitating 
factor in homosexuality.—Journal summary. 

5743. Kornetsky, Conan, & Mirsky, Allan F. 
(Boston U. Sch. Med.) On certain psychopharmaco- 
logical and physiological differences between schizo- 
phrenic and normal persons. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 
8(5), 309-318.—Reviews pertinent literature. Evidence 
is presented that there is not an attenuated response in 
the schizophrenic with all centrally acting drugs. The 
schizophrenic may in fact be more responsive than the 
normal person to some nonpharmacological conditions. 
A neuropsychological hypothesis is proffered to account 
for some of the differences between the normal and the 
schizophrenic. It states that the schizophrenic is in a 
state of chronic hyperarousal, due to d sfunction in 
those areas of the brain concerned with the main- 
tainence of arousal and attention, i.e., the brain stem 
reticular activating system.—Journal summary. 

5744. Kritskaia, V. P. (Psychiat. Inst. AMN USSR, 
Moscow) Osobennosti statisticheskoi organizatsii reche- 
уоро protsessa bolnykh shizofreniei. [Characteristics of 
statistical organization in the speech process of schiz- 
ophrenics.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 
66(1), 102-109.—Special characteristics in the speech 
process of schizophrenics were determined by 2 
methods: requiring Ss to form words from suggested 
initial syllables, and requiring Ss to complete phrases 
with words of their own choice. 50 chronic schizo- 
phrenics were compared with 50 normal Ss. The schizo- 
phrenics gave a wider selection of verbal responses 
than the control group, not sharing as many common 
words and using more improbable ones. Results are 
attributed to the anomalous use of past experience by 
the schizophrenics. (French summary)—J. Hassell. 

5745. May, A. E. (Rainhill Hosp., Liverpool, 
England) Anxiety and overinclusion. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 41-42.—For 50 schiz- 
ophrenic patients, drive as measured by the Taylor MA 
scale, and overinclusion on Gorham's proverbs, Payne's 
Object. Classification Test, and the Goldstein-Scheerer 
object sorting were not related.— W. L. Wilkins. : 

5746. Meleshko, T. K. (Psychiat. Inst. AMN USSR, 
Moscow) Osobennosti protsessa sravneniia u bolnykh 
shizofreniei. [Peculiarities of the comparative process in 
schizophrenics.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1966, 66(1), 109-115.—40 chronic schizophrenics and 40 
normal Ss were given a series of paired objects and 
asked to name common properties for each pair. 
Responses of the 2 groups diverged only when compari- 
sons involved the use of past experience. In the latter 
case the schizophrenics tended to give equal significance 
to widely varying properties of the objects compared. 
The comparative process in schizophrenics is differen- 
tiated by the use of past experience rather than by the 
manner of thinking (abstract, concrete). (16 ref.) 
(French summary)—J. Hassell. 

5747. Minkowski, E. A propos de la psychopathologie 
de la schizophrénie. [With regard to the psychopa- 
thology of schizophrenia.] Acta Neurologica et Psychi- 
atrica Belgica, 1965, 65(9), 693-699.—Review of the 
evolution of the concept of dementia praecox through 
the works of Morel, Kraepelin, Bleuler and Freud. The 
concept of autism is 1 of the most important acquisi- 
tions of the last decades; it reveals the '*anthropologic" 
aspect of the problem in what is called the philosophical 
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period of contemporary psychopathology. Based on the 
concept of vital contact with the environment, the 
difference between “to be affected with schizophrenia" 
and “to be a schizophrenic’ is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5748. Mohs, U. (U. Göttingen, Germany) Statis- 
tische Untersuchungen an langjáhrig hospitalisierten 
Schizophrenen. [Statistical studies on schizophrenics 
with lengthy hospital stays.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 
37(1), 34-36. 

5749, Orme, J. E. (Rainhill Hosp., Liverpool, 
England) Time estimation and the nosology of schizo- 
phrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 
37-39.—After a 30 min. interview, Ss were asked to 
.estimate its length. Schizophrenics had low estimates, 
but nonparanoid differed from paranoid schizophrenics, 
suggesting that the basis for distinguishing paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics lies in a personality 
variable unrelated to schizophrenic process.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5750. Poliakov, Yu. F. (Psychiat. Inst. AMN USSR, 
Moscow) O printsipakh podkhoda k izucheniyu naru- 
sheniya poznavatel'nykh protsessov pri shizofrenii. 
[Guiding principles for research on disturbed cognitive 
processes in schizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(1), 95-102.—Formulates the 
starting points of such a study coupled with a critical 
analysis of the most widespread erroneous points of 
view. Special attention is focused on the thesis that the 
psyche is an active process, on how to determine 
disturbance in the cognitive processes in schizophrenia, 
and on the importance of a clear clinical differentiation 
in the structure of research. (19 ref.)—French sum- 
mary. 

5751. Sarró, Ramón, & Coderch, Juan. El pen- 
samiento paleológico en la esquizofrénia. [Paleologic 
thought in schizophrenia.] Revista de Psiquiatria y 
Psicologia Médica, 1965, 7(2), 144-153.—4A clinical case 
is cited. Typical manifestations are: hypertrophia of 
verbalization, giving rise to frequent plays on words, 
e.g., condensation of 2 or more words into 1, phonetics 
permitting; predominence of verbalization over con- 
notation and denotation, as shown in the numerous 

. changes and modifications in the character and color of 
writing; the magic value attributed to words.—J. E. 
Smith. 

5752. Schenck, Herbert U. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Regression in schizophrenics as a function of 
censure, reinforcement cues, and habit hierarchies. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4081. 

5753. Struve, Frederick A. (Northwestern U.) 
Classical cardiac conditioning with process and reactive 
schizophrenics and normals. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4082. нады, 

5754. Willens, Joan С. (U. Southern California) 
Training role behavior in schizophrenics. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3492-3493. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


5755. Bowers, Malcolm. (Yale U.) The onset of 
psychosis: A diary account. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4). 
346-358.—Diary entries by a young man during the 2 
wk. prior to his hospitalization for an acute psychotic 
reaction.—S. Brotman. д 

5756. Gallahorn, George; Cushing, Jane, & Brody, 
Eugene B. (U. Maryland Psychiat. Inst, Baltimore) 
Anti-Negro prejudice before, during, and after an acute 
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schizophrenic episode in a white woman. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 650-652. 

5757. McNamara, Ray K. (U. Oklahoma) Con- 
formity behavior in acute paranoid and non-paranoid 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4077-4078. 

5758. Zahn, Theodore P., & Rosenthal, David. 
(NIMH Bethesda, Md.) Preparatory set in acute schizo- 
phrenia, Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(3), 352-358.— The ability of acute schizophrenic 
and nonschizophrenic psychiatric patients to adopt and 
maintain preparatory set was tested by measuring 
simple reaction time (RT) as a function of the length of 
the preparatory interval (PI) using “regular” (constant 
РІ) and "irregular" (variable PI) procedures. The “set 
index," an overall measure of performance, was poorer 
(p < .01) in the acute schizophrenics but better than in a 
group of previously tested chronic schizophrenics (p 
< 01). The acutes also gave disproportionately and 
significantly slow RTs to the long Pls in the regular 
procedure and to the short Pls in the irregular 
procedure, especially when tlie PI of the preceding trial 
was long. Compared to chronics, acute schizophrenics 
show less marked and somewhat different patterns of 
deficits їп RT performance. It is theorized that the 
acutes show the most deficit where the most generalized 
set is demanded for good performance.—Journal 
summary. 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


5759. Cohler, Jonas; Grinspoon, Lester, & Fleiss, 
Joseph. An extreme situation on a chronic schizophrenic 
treatment ward. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4), 359-367.—Ob- 
servational analysis of the impact on patients and staff 
of the admission of an acutely agitated patient to a 
ward of chronic schizophrenics.—S, Brotman. 

5760. Coyle, F. A., Jr. (U. Alabama) Knee and arm 
joints in human figure drawings as indicants of paranoid 
trends: Replication and extension, Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(1), 317-318.—The drawings of 30 
paranoid schizophrenics and 30 chronic undifferentiated 
schizophrenics were examined. Chi square analysis 
indicated that presence of joints differentiated female 
paranoids from female nonparanoids but no difference 
was found between male diagnostic groups. When sexes 
were pooled, a pronounced tendency for the differ- 
entiation of diagnostic groups was present. A post hoc 
analysis revealed an extension of the significance of 
joints as paranoid indicants. The Schizophrenic Re- 
action, Paranoid Type group drew joints on the figures 
whose sex was opposite their own sex more often than 
did the Schizophrenic Reaction, Chronic Undifferen- 
tiated Type group (.05 > p > .02). It was hypothesized 
that joints are representative of focal points of tension, 
being indicative of the tension produced by the threat 
paranoids feel in heterosexual relationships.—Journal 
summary. 

5761. Gurel, Lee. (VA Hosp., Washington, D.C.) 
Release and community stay in chronic schizophrenia. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(8), 892-899. 
— Release and community stay data during an 8-yr 
period were presented for a sample of 442 chronic 
schizophrenics transferred to 11 VA neuropsychiatric 
hospitals. Data reflect a rate of release which differs 
considerably among hospitals and which is in excess of 
established release probabilities for similar patients 
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Implications for current psychiatric thought are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 


Affective Disorders 


5762. Giberti, F., De Carolis, V., Roccatagliata, G., 
Rossi, R., & Vannucci, L. L'ipocondria nelle depressioni 
endogene: Contributo clinico-statistico e psicopatologico. 
[Hypochondriasis in endogenous depressions: A clini- 
cal-statistical and psychopathological contribution.] 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 
26(3), 243-278.—Of 257 cases of endogenous depres- 
sions 71 cases presented hypochondriacal content, 54 
cases presented predominantly somatic complaints, and 
132 cases presented neither of these 2 features. The 
hypochondriacal depressives showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences in comparison to the other groups in a 
higher incidence of males, prepsychotic personality, 
fewer previous episodes and longer duration, greater 
incidence of anxiety, suicides, and depersonalization, 
and therapeutic responsiveness. On the basis of these 
findings, hypochondriacal endogenous depressions 
should be considered as a clinically distinct group of 
affective disorders.—L. L'Abate. 

5763. Harrow, Martin; Colbert, John; Detre, 
Thomas, & Bakeman, Roger. (Yale U.) Symptomatol- 
ogy and subjective experiences in current depressive 
states. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 
203-212.—A structured interview-type questionnaire, 
containing a detailed list of symptoms classically 
attributed to depressives, was administered to 52 female 
depressives and 22 female schizophrenic controls from 2 
state hospitals. It sought to determine the frequency and 
intensity of symptoms and subjective complaints in 
hospitalized depressives. The data indicated that sad 
affect and restless anxiety are prominent in depressives 
of all diagnostic subtypes. The depressives expressed 

more guilt than the schizophrenics. The overall results 
indicate that hospitalized depressive females now 
present a less florid disorder with less severe symptoma- 
tology than was typically described 50 yr. ago.—Journal 
summary. 

5764. Saarma, Yu M., & Kangur, V. A. (Tartu U., 
Estonian SSR) Materialy o vliyanii lecheniya gemo- 
firinom depressivnykh bol'nykh. [Experimental observa- 
tions on the effect of hemophyrine on depressed 
patients.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 
66(1), 134-139.—Superior and vegetative nervous 
activities were studied in 11 depressed Ss treated with 
2-4 cc/day of hemophyrine (a 2% aqueous solution of 
hematoporphyrine) during 4 wk. Statistical analysis of 
the results revealed that treatment caused a certain 
diminishing of the initial inhibition in the mechanisms 
of the 2nd signaling system. Changes in vegetative 
functions characterized a moderate stimulation of the 
sympathic nervous system which preceded changes in 

the cortical dynamics. The degree of intensity of the 
cutaneous-galvanic reflexes during the Ist ^ of the 
treatment increased considerably as a result of the 
hemophyrine which stimulated the reticular tissues. 
Since the changes are moderate (statistically unim- 
portant) and practically disappear when treatment is 
discontinued, stronger doses of hemophyrine are 
considered, supplemented by photostimulation, in order 
to intensify the therapeutic effect.—French summary. 
5765. Winokur, G., & Pitts, F. N., Jr. (Washington 
U. Sch. Med.) Affective disorder: VI. A family history 
study of prevalences, sex differences and possible genetic 
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factors. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(2), 
113-123.—The family histories of 748 consecutive 
admissions to a psychiatric hospital, 250 stratified 
controls from a general hospital population, and a 
sub-group of 366 affectively disordered patients were 
studied, The following conclusions were determined 
from the data: (1) affective disorder patients exhibited a 
higher frequency of parental affective disorder than the 
control group; (2) non-affective disorder patients, with 
affective disorder parents, showed a loading toward 
alcoholism and personality disorder; (3) compared to 
parents of controls, those of affective disorder patients 
manifested a higher rate of affective disorder and 
showed 5 times the prevalence of alcoholism; (4) 
affectively disordered patients with parental history of 
affective disorder showed a higher percentage of affec- 
tively disordered siblings than did like patients without 
a parental history; (5) affective disorder appears to 
manifest itself more in females than in males, but both 
sexes transmit the disorder equally to their children. 
—R. V. Hamilton. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


5766. Anderson, Luleen S. (Boston U. Grad. Sch.) 
Fantasied and consciously perceived parent-child inter- 
actions in psychosomatic skin disorders. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3482-3483. 

5767. Flagg, G. W., et al. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) A psychophysiological investigation of 
hyperthyroidism. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(6), 
497-507.—50 hyperthyroid patients and 31 control Ss 
were tested psychologically (WAIS, Rorschach, TAT, 
Word Association) and physiologically before, during, 
and after viewing stressor and nonstressor motion 
pictures. The patients had a greater thyroid response to 
the stressor than to the nonstressor film, while controls 
had a minimal response to both films.—W. G. Shipman. 

5768. Gorelik, B. Sur les interferences psychoso- 
matiques dans les rhinites allergiques. [Psychosomatic 
complications in allergic rhinitis.] Revue de Medecine 
Psychomatique, 1965, 7(3), 265-274.— Biological treat- 
ment by desensitization resulted in the improvement of . 
55% of 240 patients with rhinitis. А description of 
personality traits of the unresponsive allergic patient is 
constructed from quotations from the writings of 
Marcel Proust. The syndrome includes feelings of 
frustration, fixation on the mother, guilt feelings, a need 
for dependence, and heightened sensibility. Theories of 
the physio-pathological mechanism of respiratory 
allergies are briefly reviewed, including that of G. W. 
Wilson who views them as a displacement of sexual 
curiosity. (13 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

5769. Harburg, E., McGinn, N. F., & Wigle, J. 
B. (Sch. Nursing, U. Michigan) Recalled treatment by 
parents among college males and blood pressure-levels vs. 
variability. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 
9(2), 173-183.—It was hypothesized that Ss who report 
their parents as punitive, irritablé and unloving have 
higher blood pressure than those who recall their 
parents in a more favorable light. The Ss were 83 
university males. Recall of parents was measured by a 
semantic differential and questionnaire. Blood pressures 
were taken on 11 occasions. The data did not support 
the hypotheses. The measures of variability and re- 
activity of blood pressure were related to the psycholog- 
ical factors. (23 ref.)—W. С. Shipman. 
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5770. Kourilsky, R. Psychophysiologie de l'allergie. 
[The psychophysiology of allergy.] Revue de Medecine 
Psychomatique, 1965, 7(3), 229-252.—Allergy cannot be 
explained solely as a function of immunological 
mechanisms. In the absence of crisis, bronchial mucosa 
of the asthmatic is not normal according to histological 
examination. Personality of the allergic patient, as 
revealed by psychological tests and psychoanalysis, 
indicates the presence of a conscious but unresolved 
conflict, linked with affective frustration. The psy- 
chogenic stimulus of the frustration is not specific to an 
allergy. A predisposition toward allergies may be 
inherited along with genetic factors, including hyper- 
sensitivity to histamines, (100 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

5771. Malmstrom, E. J., Opton, E., & Lazarus, R. 
S. (U. California, Berkeley) Heart rate measurement 
and the correlation of indices of arousal. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(6), 546-556.—'22 Ss watched a 
stressor film...and 22 control Ss saw a benign film. 
Heart rate and skin conductance were recorded. When 
analyzed by previously used methods, skin conductance 
changes over time showed a close correspondence to 
film content, while heart rate did not. A new method of 
sampling heart rate records—the method of mean cyclic 
maxima—gave results closely paralleling those of skin 
conductance." (18 ref.)— W. С. Shipman. 

5772. Mandell, Arnold J., & Rubin, Robert T. (NP 
Inst., U. California, Los Angeles) Enzyme induction 
and the psychosomatic hypothesis. California Mental 
Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 122-123.—S. A. 
Walters. 

5773. Robinson, George. Intractable asthma and 
hostile identification, imprinting in humans, and auto- 
nomic mechanisms. Journal of Asthma Research, 1965, 
3(2), 133-139.—A 3-fold thesis is advanced: (1) Hostile 
identification is characteristic of those who hold that 
“asthma is not purely or initially psychogenic [and] that 
intractability is essentially a secondary or superimposed 
psychogenic application of a primarily immunologic 
process.” (2) Most human imprinting becomes “im- 
plicit” learning; imprinted hostile identification “cannot 
be wiped out, although...it may be covered over by 
later maturation and learning with their concomitant 
inhibitions, and discernible only as distorted effects." 
(3) **...if the hostile identification is stimulated to 
response steadily enough, the autonomic component of 
the total response-pattern, evidenced as distress, rage, 
anger, hostility, etc., over a long enough period and 
repressed, in some individuals may result in a perma- 
nent disturbance of autonomic balance...." Distinc- 
tions between identification and empathy are described 
in detail: “Empathy ...may be converted into identi- 
fication; thus, identification is an empathetic instance 
made permanent. . . ."—M. Delsart. a 

5774. Seward, С. H., et al. (Southern California 
Permanente Med. Gohi Los санар) des — vx 

chophysiologic infertility: Some negative answers. 
ОАЕ Medicine, 1965, 27(6), 533-545.— Match- 
ed groups of 41 infertile and 41 fertile women attending 
gynecological clinics in the same medical facility were 
compared for conflicts over feminine identity, sex 
functions, and emotional maturity, assessed by personal 
interview, sentence completions, TAT, and Draw-A- 
Person. Results failed to differentiate significantly the 
infertile women from their Deu in any of the areas 
investigated. (44 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. з 

5715. xci D. P., Gordon, Carol M., & Rabkin, 
Judith. (Res. Cent. Mental Health, New York U.) 
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Effects of rejection on psychogenic hunger. Psychosoma- 
tic Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 27-33.—In Exp. I, using 62 
college students, ratings of hunger (statistically cor- 
rected for time from last meal) were greater in Ss who 
admitted feeling rejected in a contrived sociometric 
situation than in Ss who denied feeling rejected. In Exp. 
II, with 3 groups of undergraduates, (N — 27, 34, and 
42), Ss who responded most to a suggestion that they 
would feel rejected were those who rated their hunger 
the greatest. In neither experiment was there any 
relation between psychogenic hunger and S's tendency 
to seek food as a substitute for affection, as measured 
by a subsequent questionnaire.— И. G. Shipman. 

5776. Wallerstein, R. S., Holzman, P. S., Voth, H. 
M., & Uhr, N. (Dept. Res, Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Thyroid ‘thot spots": A psychophysio- 
logical study. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1965, 27(6), 
508-523.—Ss functioned normally on most thyroid tests 
but had certain foci in the thyroid gland avid for iodine, 
15 women with this condition had been lonely, fearful 
children and as adults, were inhibited, long-suffering 
martyrs. Incidence of these “hot spots” in 4 different 
populations was then ascertained; they appeared least 
often in psychiatric inpatients. 50 of these general 
population cases, 24 with “hot spots”, were then 
studied psychologically by 2 clinicians. Their predic- 
tions of “hot spot" presence or absence were correct for 
34 of the 50 cases.—W. С. Shipman. 


CASE HISTORIES 


5777. Blume, Robert E., & Schwarz, Gabriel A. 
Reversible encephalopathy: A case report. Neurology, 
1966, 16(2, Pt. 1), 192-196.—A case report of Burnett 
syndrome emphasizing the neurological changes and 
prompt recovery upon cessation of milk-alkali inges- 
tion. “It is emphasized that chemical studies including 
the serum electrolytes in case of diffuse CNS disorders 
should be a part of every neurologist’s diagnostic 
armamentarium.”—F. О. Triggs. 

5778. de Wilmars, M., & Hogenraad, R. Essai 
d'analyse du contexte liguistique chez une pre-psy- 
chotique. [Analysis of the linguistic content of a 
psychotic's journal.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 1965, 62(4), 443-464.— Statistical analysis 
of a 6000 word journal of a 23-yr-old female psychotic, 
in which apparent linguistic disorder was regarded as an 
encoded message. Specific unconscious motivations 
were revealed by the frequency of references to selected 
themes and to their interrelationships. Mathematical 
analysis permits the discovery of certain themes which 
may pass unperceived in clinical analysis and offers 
more objectivity to clinical interpretations. (8 ref.)—K. 
J. Hartman. 

5779. Eeg-Olofsson, Richard. (Odengatan 23, Stock- 
holm, Sweden) On dreams and personal conflicts. Jour- 
nal of Existentialism, 1965-66, 6(22), 213-214. 

5780. Faux, Eugene J. (Utah State Hosp., Provo) 
Gilles de la Tourette syndrome: Social psychiatric 
management. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
14(2), 139-142.—A case history. 

5781. Friedman, Jacob; Scherber, Daniel A., & 
Papapetropoules, D. (Fordham Hosp., NYC) The 
importance of physical and neurologic examinations in the 
schizophrenic reaction. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1965, 19(2), 309-312.—Reports a case of 
misdiagnosed schizophrenic reaction. : 
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5782. Generali, Lina, & Guastalia, Bianca R. 
Trattamento familiare in un caso di encopresi. [Family 
treatment in an encopretic case.] Rivista di Psicoanalisi, 
1964, 10(1), 41-55.—Family treatment of an encopretic 
child is related to findings in the literature of en- 
copresis.—L. L'Abate. ic 

5783. Giovacchini, P. L., & Muslin, Н. (U. Illinois) 
Ego equilibrium and cancer of the breast. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, 27(6), 524-532,—A patient developed 
carcinoma of the breast during psychoanalytic treat- 
ment, “Before the diagnosis the patient went through a 
period of ego regression that was similar to her reaction 
to trauma. Once the diagnosis was established the 
patient recovered from this ego disruption and showed 
evidence of mastering a reality problem."—W. G. 
Shipman. 

5784. Hahn, Peter. Ein Fall von Schreibkrampf durch 
"falsche autosuggestive Vorstellungen." [A case of 
writer's cramp induced by false autosuggestive repre- 
sentations.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1965, 10(5), 
197-206.—A 41-yr-old patient, so-afflicted for 6 yr., was 
cured after 3 mo. of autogenous training exercise.—E. 
E. Johnson. 

5785. Houghton, L., & Guilford, E. W. Susan: A 
schizophrenic woman. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 
1965, 39(2), 268-287.—“The self-image of a woman 
schizophrenic. ...It is not often that one is permitted 
entry into the mind of the schizophrenic, or finds 
willingness to share it with others.” —D. Prager. 

5786. Kline, Lawrence Y. (U. Colorado Med. Cent., 
Denver) The psychotherapy of two Nigerian students. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1965, 19(4), 641- 
649,—The strongly patriarchial nature of the Nigerian 
family is suggested as the precipitating factor behind 
these Ss’ psychotic and psychoneurotic reactions.—J. А. 
Lucker. 

5787, Kuehn, John L. Encounter at Leyden: Gustay 
Mahler consults Sigmund Freud. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1965, 52(4), 5-25.—D. Prager. 

5788. Kumasaka, Y. (2195 N. Central Rd., Ft. Lee, 
N.J.) Case study with particular attention to the “һеге- 
poker Journal of Existentialism, 1965-66, 6(22), 
147-160. 

3789. Jacobs, Leon I. The primal crime. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1965, 52(4), 116-144.—А crime uni- 
versally committed in fantasy is the killing of the 
smothering mother who fails to recognize the indi- 
viduality of her offspring. The repression of the strong 
desire to kill the mother returns in many forms of 
self-destruction. A patient’s frigidity and masturbation 
were favorably Кед by interpretation of her 
matricidal desires.—D. Prager. 

5790. Labar, Paule. L'acétonurie *'essentielle"" chez 
l'enfant. [Essential acetonuria in the child.] Acta Neu- 
rologica et Psychiatrica Belgica, 1965, 65(9), 685-692. 
—2 cases of acetonuria in children with fear of school 
examinations are described. Psychological examinations 
revealed a typical obsessive structure and a level of 

intelligence clearly above family average. Chemother- 
_ apy, with tranquilizing agents given in emergency, was 
used in conjunction with family group therapy, leading 
to progress toward recovery in both cases.— V. Sanua. 

5791. Levinson, Harold. (Downstate Med. Cent., 
Brooklyn, New York) Auditory hallucinations in a case 
of hysteria. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(482), 
19-26.—Auditory hallucinations were experienced by a 
hysterical female patient during periods of intense 
daydreaming; in therapy, the hallucinations were re- 
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vealed to be the result of an unconscious wish to 
resurrect her mother and rejoin her. It is concluded that 
the patient was neurotic rather than psychotic.— W. L. 
Wilkins. } G 

5792. Orsia, Benedetto, & De Maio, Domenico. 
Considerazioui psicopatologiche a proposito di un talento 
poetico attualizzatosi nel corso di crisi dissociative. 
[Psychopathological considerations concerning poetic 
talent formed in the course of dissociative crises.] 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 
26(3), 279-314.—The problem of psychopathologic art 
is considered from 1 case of periodic dissociative 
reactions in a woman with uncommon poetic talent. 
Genuinely artistic works in patients could be regarded 
as representing the still healthy part of personality. The 
crisis furnishes the stimulus for the actualization of 
artistic endowments.—L. L'Abate. 

5793. Suarez, John M. (U. California Med. Cent.) 
Mary Todd Lincoln: A case history. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(7), 816-819.—N. Н. Pronko. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


5794. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Larue D. Carter 
Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Receptivity of 
employers to hiring mentally retarded and ex-mental 
patients. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 
112-114.— The entire employer population of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, was contacted to assess its receptivity to 
the mentally retarded and ex-mental patients. With 
employers stratified according to sizes and types of 
industry, a microcosm was contacted by 1 of 4 
medium/approach combinations: disability-centered 
interview, problem-centered interview, disability-cen- 
tered mailed questionnaire, and problem-centered 
mailed questionnaire. There were no significant differ- 
ences in receptivity among approaches, but there were 
differences among both sizes and types of industries. 
Education of employers was not related to receptivity. 
Employers did not differentiate between 2 types of 
mental disability. Graduate employment counselors 
were more receptive than personnel managers, and were 
more receptive to a problem-centered approach.— 
Journal abstract. 

5795. Hotchkiss, G., & Prout, C. T. Use of the 
community in the rehabilitation of patients. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(2), 288-298.—3 stages 
of progress toward separation from the hospital are: 
definition of the goal, a practice and training period, 
and determining the occupation to be carried on after 
discharge. The community that is willing to participate 
should be informed about the patients and about the 
hospital’s program.—D. Prager. z 

5796. Lurie, Abraham. (New York U.) Criteria for 
social rehabilitation of discharged psychiatric patients. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4104. 

. 5797. Patterson, C. Н. (U. Illinois) The rehabilita- 
tion counselor: A projection. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1966, 32(1), 31,49.— Views on the rehabilitation coun- 
selor, his role and how it can be modified by the 
development of training for selected subprofessionals 
and technicians in supporting roles while the counselor 
develops his higher level professional skills, thus permit- 
ting him to broaden his professional sphere while 
serving more clients.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5798. ae М, Е. Уу health in relation to 
agency mission. Psychiatric rterly Supplement, 1965, 
39(1), 95-109.—Seeing the range of mental health 
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facilities, services, programs, activities, techniques, and 
aims in terms of an agreed-upon mission gives real 
meaning and purpose to an otherwise bewildering set of 
factors. With the failure of 1 course of action in a 
mental health activity, an alternative course may be 
adopted to accomplish the mission.—D. Prager. 

5799. Weiss, D. J., Dawis, R. V., England, G. W., & 
Lofquist, L. H. An inferential approach to occupational 
reinforcement. Minnesota Studies in Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, 1965, No. 19, 39 p.—As suggested by the 
Theory of Work Adjustment, data on vocational needs 
and job satisfaction were used to infer patterns of 
occupational reinforcement. Multivariate prediction 
equations were developed using general job satisfaction 
as the criterion and the 20 scales of the Minnesota 
Importance Questionnaire as the predictors. The in- 
fluence of occupation, sex, tenure and full-time vs. 
part-time employment was investigated in a series of 
studies. Where available, prediction equations were 
cross-validated on other samples. The results of these 
studies showed that stable occupational reinforcer 
patterns could be inferred for several occupational 
groups. Differences in patterns of reinforcement were 
evident for individuals in the same job when classified 
by sex, yr. of tenure, and hr. worked. It was also noted 
that different multivariate prediction techniques func- 
tioned differently in these studies, suggesting that 
predictor-variable interaction and nonlinear predictor- 
criterion relationships were important in different pre- 
diction problems,—Author abstract. 

5800. Zavalloni, Marisa. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) Ambivalence sociale et attitudes 
à l'égard de la maladie mentale. [Social ambivalence and 
attitudes toward mental illness.) Bulletin d'Etudes et 
Recherches Psychologiques, 1966, 14(3), 203-217. 
—While some studies have shown that people have 
positive attitudes towards the mentally ill, other reports 
revealed negative feelings. A proffered reason is that 
partial elements of a multidimensional universe of 
attitudes were used. The present study reveals that while 
some individuals may have positive attitudes toward a 
mental patient as a colleague, neighbor, visitor, etc., a 
large percentage of persons are reluctant to have the 
mental patient return to a position of responsibility. 
The study, conducted in the U.S., Hawaii, and England, 
indicates that contradictory findings concerning atti- 
tudes toward mental illness could be related to the 
influence of social norms.— V. Sanua. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


5801. Calia; Vincent F. (Rhode Island Coll. The 
culturally deprived client: A re-formulation of the counse- 
lor's role. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 
100-105.—The counseling process, as currently con- 
ceived, is highly incongruous with the life style of the 
poor. The counseling interview is deemed to be singu- 
larly inappropriate. The introspective and verbal 
demands of the dyadic encounter, the phenomenon of 
assumed similarity and the necessity for self-referral, all 
serve to vitiate the counselor's effectiveness. Utilizing 
natural therapeutic conditions in the home, school, 
work and play provide the counselor with some 


` promising alternatives. The danger of idealizing the 


counselor’s middle class values and ignoring the poten- 
tialities of the values of the culturally deprived is cited 
and discussed. Values which- transcen culture and 


possess considerable hygienic potential for improving 
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the plight of the poor are also considered. (41 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5802. Cook, Thomas E. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) 
The influence of client-counselor value similarity on 
change in meaning during brief counseling. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 77-81.—90 clients 
rated the meaning of “те,” "the ideal student," “ту 
future occupation" and "education" on evaluative 
scales from the Semantic Differential before and after 
brief counseling. The clients were placed in high, 
medium and low groups of 30 each according to degree 
of similarity in values between the client and his 
counselor; and the groups were compared for average 
change in the evaluative meaning of each of the 
concepts. Differences among the 3 groups were not 
significant for “те” and "the. ideal student.” Differ- 
ences for “education” and “ту future occupation” 
suggested a curvilinear relationship with the medium 
similarity group showing a more positive change in 
meaning than the high or low groups. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5803. Dilley, Josiah S. (U. Wisconsin) Out-thinking 
about not-words. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(5), 460-463.—Our key counseling. words are 
ambiguous and misleading; they do not have identi- 
fiable, agreed-upon relationships to significant events in 
real life, with a result of miscommunication and 
misunderstanding. The negative effects on counseling 
research and training are discussed.—R. J. Baldauf. 

5804. Dörner, К. (U. Hamburg, Germany) Inter- 
view und Exploration. [Interview and investigation.] Der 
Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(1), 18-25.—Propounds the pros 
and cons of the sociological interview method and the 
psychiatric “‘session.”” 

5805. Geller, Marvin H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Client expectations, counselor role-perception, and out- 
come of counseling. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 


4073. 
5806. Gross, William F., & DeRidder, Lawrence 


M. (Davis & Elkins Coll.) Significant movement in 
comparatively short-term counseling. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 98-99,—Each client's 
perception of his counselor’s congruence, empathy, 
unconditionality and level of regard was obtained by a 
relationship inventory. The Gendlin-Tomlinson Experi- 
encing Scale was also applied to taped excerpts from the 
2nd and next to the last interviews of each client to 
measure the amount of movement. Significant move- 
ment in the predicted direction occurred in each client. 
Clients whose EXP ratings were high early in counseling 
manifested significantly more movement than those 
having low ratings. Congruence, empathy, and uncondi- 
tional regard correlated significantly with movement. 
—Journal abstract. 

5807. Ivey, Allen E., & Robin, Stanley 5. (Colorado . 
State U.) Role theory, role conflict, and counseling: А 
conceptual framework. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 13(1), 29-37.— While concepts of role appear 
frequently in counseling literature, relatively little refer- 
ence has been made to underlying theoretical structure. 
Role theory and role conflict are presented as key 
components of a research paradigm. Current research is 
summarized within the context of this paradigm and 
suggestions for further investigations of counselor role 
developed. (52 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5808. Mills, David H., Chestnut, William J, & 
Hartzell, John Р. (Iowa State U.) The needs of counse- 
lors: A component analysis. Journal of Counseling — 
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Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 82-84.—Ап obverse com- 
ponent analysis was computed for the EPPS scores of 
37 counselors of varying degrees of experience. 5 
apparently nonrandom components were determined 
and the scores on each were correlated with the raw 
EPPS need scores. A list of the counselors scoring 
significantly high and significantly low on each compo- 
nent was furnished 3 independent judges familiar with 
the sample; the judges were able to agree on the 
common characteristics of the counselors in the Ist 4 
components. The Ist 4 components, thus named, were a 
general *Social Service Component," a component 
related to the counselor's sex, 1 related to the coun- 
selor's position on a directive/nondirective continuum, 
and 1 related to “false aggression." The EPPS need 
correlates of each component were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5809. Minge, Marvin R. (Washington State U.) 
Counseling readiness. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 
3487-3488. 

5810. Muthard, John E., & Miller, Leonard А. (U. 
Iowa) Perceptions of rehabilitation counselor behavior. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 517-522.—A 
comparison of perceptions held by rehabilitation sub- 
groups toward counseling behavior revealed that 
rehabilitation counselor educators were most different 
from state agency rehabilitation personnel. The latter 
appeared to value active counselor behavior more than 
did educators. However, the predicted similarity 
between educators and trained counselors in staie 
agencies and in other settings did not materialize.—R. 
J. Baldauf. 

5811. Olsen, LeRoy C. (Washington State U.) 
Religious values and counselor fantasies. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 81-88.—A discussion 
of counselors' value systems concerning closed areas 
and the difficulties encountered in attempting to resolve 
problems arising from closed areas. Particular attention 
was given to the counselor's acceptance of organized 
religious values and his use of fantasy as a means of 
resolving problems concerning these values. The need 
for greater study and research on religious values and 
their influence on counseling and the presence of fear as 
an inhibiting factor were also examined. The problem of 
the client's acceptance of the counselor was related to 
the inability of the client to accept the counselor's 
values. Possibly the primary value which a counselor 
can subscribe to is that of concern for the value of each 
individual.—Author abstract. 

5812. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Counseling. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 79-110. 

5813. Severinsen, K. Norman. (Western Illinois U.) 
Client expectation and perception of the counselor's role 
and their relationship to client satisfaction. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 109-112.—The 
purpose was to investigate a method of measuring client 
expectation and perception of counseling, and to study 
their relationship to satisfaction with counseling. Clients 
indicated (before counseling) “expected” and (after 
counseling) “perceived” counselor behavior by selecting 
1 of 6 counselor responses in hypothetical counseling 
situations. Clients were prospective college freshmen 
who requested individual counseling prior to pre- 
registration for the 1st term. In 1 group, 234 clients of 
14 practicum counselors rated the degree of lead that 
they expected and perceived counselors to take in 
interviews. In another group, 314 clients of 13 counse- 
lors rated the empathy that they expected and perceived 
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in counselors. Client dissatisfaction seems to be related 
to dissimilarity of expected counselor behavior and 
perceived counselor behavior, irrespective of the direc- 
tion of the dissimilarity.—Journal abstract. 

5814. Simons, R. C. Mental health consultation and 
the phenomenon of counteridentification. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 410-419.—Counteridentification 
describes an excessive identification of a mental health 
consultant with the value system of a consultee. It is 
suggested that this is a ubiquitous phenomenon in all 
mental health consultation since mutual identification 
between consultant and consultee is the prerequisite for 
the development of a consultative relationship.— D. 
Prager. 

5815. Strickland, Ben. (Texas Christian U.) Kier- 
kegaard and counseling for individuality. Personne! & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 470-474.— Counseling 
has been influenced by existentialism, as indicated by 
numerous journal articles in the last few yr. Kierke- 
gaard could have been speaking to the modern coun- 
selor in describing the process and climate of fostering 
individuality.—R. J. Baldauf. 

5816. Watley, Donivan J. (U. Minnesota) Counselor 
confidence in accuracy of predictions. Journal of Counse- 
ling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 62-67.—This study was 
designed to: (1) assess the relationship between coun- 
selors’ expressed confidence in the accuracy of their 
predictions of grades and actual predictive accuracy, 
and (2) determine whether counselors who typically 
арса much or little confidence in their predictions 
differed on an ability test and 2 personality inventories. 
66 counselors from 3 educational settings made predic- 
tions of freshman and over-all college grades for the 
same 100 students under 3 conditions that differed in 
the amount of case information available. The results 
revealed that counselors who typically expressed least 
confidence were as accurate as those who were typically 
highly confident. The least confident counselors ob- 
tained significantly higher scores on the analogies test 
than the most confident counselors, but no difference 
between them was observed on the personality inven- 
tories. A counselor-student prediction model is sug- 
gested as a means for making counselors more realistic 
about the accuracy of their predictions.—Journal 
abstract. 

5817. Watley, Donivan J. (U. Minnesota) Counselor 
variability in making accurate predictions. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 53-62.—This study 
found that counselors who normally worked in different 
settings as well as the 66 individual counselors differed 
significantly in their ability to predict freshman grades. 
The predictions of these judges tended to be highly 
reliable. Counselors' predictions were also compared 
with statistical predictions, students’ predictions, “best 
guess" predictions and the base-rate. The results 
demonstrated that counselors vary greatly in their 
predictive skills. An attempt was made to identify 
factors that differentiated significantly between counse- 
lors who consistently predicted with “high” or “low” 
accuracy. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


5818. Anderson, Richard J., Price, A. Cooper, & 
Harrington, L. Garth. (U. Florida) Family situations of 
1,000 domiciled veterans. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(1), 92-93.—А time-block sample of 
1000 cases entering domiciliation at the Veterans’ 
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Administration Center in Biloxi, Mississippi, was 
evaluated for marital status and family ties. Clear 
indications appeared of marital instability and failure to 
adjust to marriage as a way of life. Over % of these 
veterans were childless, and the total number of 
children reported by the group was few.—Journal 
abstract. 

5819. Ayers, Ernest G. (U. Kansas) A study of 
conflict between parents in clinic and non-clinic families. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3483-3484. 

5820. Grimm, Elaine R., & Venet, Wanda R. The 
relationship of emotional adjustment and attitudes to the 
course and outcome of pregnancy. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 34-49.—105 normal pregnant 
women were followed through the entire maternity 
cycle. A pregnancy questionnaire was developed and 
factor analyzed in order to yield reliable and valid 
scores. Rating scales were constructed for the use of 
professional staff attending the patients at various 
periods. "There was some degree of relationship 
between early emotional and attitudinal characteristics 
and emotional adjustment later in the maternity cycle, 
but none between these characteristics and the physical 
condition of either mother or child." (30 ref.)—W. С. 
Shipman. 

5821. Jacobson, Shirley, & Klerman, Gerald L. 
Interpersonal dynamics of hospitalized depressed patients’ 
home visits. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 
28(1), 94-102.—The premise that psychopathology is 
frequently associated with unresolved role conflict in the 
family may be examined within the framework of 
Spiegel’s theory that disturbances in role complemen- 
tarity result in family disequilibrium which may be 
gradually resolved through changes in role expectations. 
Preliminary data on weekend home visits of middle- 
aged women hospitalized for depression support the 
hypothesis that improvement in the patient’s clinical 
state is associated with increasing agreement between 
the patient and her family concerning role expectations 
and performance.—Journal abstract. 

5822. Kirk, H. David; Jonassohn, Kurt, & Fish, Ann 
D. (Sir George Williams U., Montreal, Canada) Are 
adopted children especially vulnerable to stress? Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3), 291-298.—A critique 
of some recent assertions. 

5823, Lerner, Paul M. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.) Resolution of intrafamilial role conflict in families 
of schizophrenic patients: I. Thought disturbance. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(3), 342-351. 
—Results “supported the proposition that families of 
schizophrenic patients and families of ‘normal’ controls 
differ with respect to the processes they use in resolving 
intrafamilial role conflict. .. . consistent differences were 
found between parents of 2 subgroups of schizophrenic 
patients dichotomized on the basis of their son's 
severity of thought disturbance. The findings were 
interpreted as supporting the concept of Wynn et al. of 
‘pseudomutuality’ with family use of distortion and 
denial conceptualized as predispositions to the patient 
offspring's use of symbolic distortion."—N. H. Pronko. 

5824. Luckey, Eleanore B. (U. Connecticut) Num- 
ber of years married as related to personality perception 
and marital satisfaction. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(1), 44-48.—The relationship between 
marital satisfaction, perception of self and spouse, and 
number of yr. married was investigated by correlating 
the scores of 80 married couples on the Locke Marital 
Adjustment Scale and the Interpersonal Check List 
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after approximately 8 yr. of marriage. It was found that 
the longer couples were married, the less favorable 
personality qualities they saw in their mates. This was 
true for the couples who found their marriages satis- 
fying as well as for those dissatisfied. Also, over-all 
marital satisfaction was related negatively to the 
number of yr. married and positively to the number of 
yr. of schooling.—Journal abstract. 

5825. Lynch, Henry T., Tips, Robert L., & Krush, 
Anne. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med.) Psychodynamics in a 
chronic debilitating hereditary disease: Myotonia dys- 
trophica. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 
153-157.—When dominantly inherited disorders which 
show striking and often grotesque and progressive 
phenotypic changes are encountered in families, un- 
usually difficult problems ensue for the genetic coun- 
selor. He must deal with superstition, hostilities, guilt, 
anxieties, and apprehensions which are deep-rooted and 
rampant in nonaffected as well as affected family 
members. In counseling over 700 families with heredi- 
tary disorders, dynamic genetic counseling has proved 
to be most beneficial to patients and their families. It is 
important to permit the patient and his family to 
discuss problems in a setting wherein the physician 
provides an empathetic “listening ear."—Journal 
summary. 

5826. Murstein, Bernard I., & Glaudin, Vincent. 
(Connecticut Coll.) The relationship of marital ad- 
justment to personality: A factor analysis of the Inter- 
personal Check List. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1966, 28(1), 37-43.—26 couples initiating marriage 
counseling and 24 couples from clubs completed the 
Interpersonal Check List (ICL) under 6 different “sets” 
which revealed perceptions of Self, Ideal Self, Spouse, 
Ideal Spouse, Mother, and Father. The experimental- 
control dichotomy provided a "marker" variable of 
Marital Adjustment (MA). The data were factor ana- 
lyzed separately for men and women. ICL Factors 
extracted for men were not related to MA. БП 
husbands did describe their Ideal Spouse paradoxically, 
however, as Competitive-Narcissistic. Women roduced 
3 factors which had moderate loadings for MA: 
Spouse-Dominant, Spouse-Good, and Ideals and Self 
Not Rebellious-Distrustful.—Journal abstract. 

5827. Paris, Bethel L., & Luckey, Eleanore B. (U. 
Connecticut) A longitudinal study in marital satisfac- 
tion. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 212- 
222.—2 groups of 40 married couples identified in 1957 
as “satisfied” and “unsatisfied” in marriage were 
re-questioned in 1963 to discover any increase or 
decrease in satisfaction and some respective correlates. 
Couples originally satisfied now scored lower on the 
Locke and Terman Marital Adjustment Scales; the 
unsatisfied couples, however, raised their scores. These 
directional changes were analyzed with regard to factors 
of: (1) expressed satisfaction with the marriage, (2) 
number of children in the family, (3) husband’s employ- 
ment, and (4) wife's employment.—Journal abstract. 

5828. Stone, F. Beth, & Rowley, Vinton N. (State U. 
Iowa, Coll. Med.) Children's behavior problems and 
parental attitudes. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
107(2), 281-287.—The parents of 2 groups of “ргоБ- 
lem? children were compared in terms of their attitudes 
about child rearing (as assessed by the PART), their age, 
education, and (fathers) occupational level. Ss were 
mothers and fathers of 31 children referred to a child 
psychiatric clinic; 17 of the children had been rated high 
on Peterson's personality problem factor, and 14 of the 
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Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 82-84.—An obverse com- 
ponent analysis was computed for the EPPS scores of 
37 counselors of varying degrees of experience. 5 
apparently nonrandom components were determined 
and the scores on each were correlated with the raw 
EPPS need scores. A list of the counselors scoring 
significantly high and significantly low on each compo- 
nent was furnished 3 independent judges familiar with 
the sample; the judges were able to agree on the 
common characteristics of the counselors in the Ist 4 
components. The Ist 4 components, thus named, were a 
general “Social Service Component,” a component 
related to the counselor’s sex, 1 related to the coun- 
selor’s position on a directive/nondirective continuum, 
and 1 related to “false aggression." The EPPS need 
correlates of each component were discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5809. Minge, Marvin R. (Washington State U.) 
Counseling readiness. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 
3487-3488. 

5810. Muthard, John E., & Miller, Leonard A. (U. 
Iowa) Perceptions of rehabilitation counselor behavior. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 517-522.—A 
comparison of perceptions held by rehabilitation sub- 
groups toward counseling behavior revealed that 
rehabilitation counselor educators were most different 
from state agency rehabilitation personnel. The latter 
appeared to value active counselor behavior more than 
did educators. However, the predicted similarity 
between educators and trained counselors in staie 
agencies and in other settings did not materialize.—R. 
J. Baldauf. 

5811. Olsen, LeRoy C. (Washington State U.) 
Religious values and counselor fantasies. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 74(1), 81-88.—A discussion 
of counselors’ value systems concerning closed areas 
and the difficulties encountered in attempting to resolve 
problems arising from closed areas. Particular attention 
was given to the counselor’s acceptance of organized 
religious values and his use of fantasy as a means of 
resolving problems concerning these values. The need 
for greater study and research on religious values and 
their influence on counseling and the presence of fear as 
an inhibiting factor were also examined. The problem of 
the client’s acceptance of the counselor was related to 
the inability of the client to accept the counselor’s 
values. Possibly the primary value which a counselor 
can subscribe to is that of concern for the value of each 
individual.—Author abstract. 

5812. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Counseling. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 79-110. 

5813. Severinsen, К. Norman. (Western Illinois U.) 
Client expectation and perception of the counselor's role 
and their relationship to client satisfaction. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 109-112.— The 
purpose was to investigate a method of measuring client 
expectation and perception of counseling, and to study 
their relationship to satisfaction with counseling. Clients 
indicated (before counseling) "expected" and (after 
counseling) “perceived” counselor behavior by selecting 
1 of 6 counselor responses in hypothetical counseling 
Situations. Clients were prospective college freshmen 
who requested individual counseling prior to pre- 
registration for the 1st term. In 1 group, 234 clients of 
14 practicum counselors rated the degree of lead that 
they expected and perceived counselors to take in 
interviews. In another group, 314 clients of 13 counse- 
lors rated the empathy that they expected and perceived 
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in counselors. Client dissatisfaction seems to be related 
to dissimilarity of expected counselor behavior and 
perceived counselor behavior, irrespective of the direc- 
tion of the dissimilarity.—Journal abstract. 

5814. Simons, R. C. Mental health consultation and 
the phenomenon of counteridentification. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1965, 6(6), 410-419.—Counteridentification 
describes an excessive identification of a mental health 
consultant with the value system of a consultee. It is 
suggested that this is a ubiquitous phenomenon in all 
mental health consultation since mutual identification 
between consultant and consultee is the prerequisite for 
the development of a consultative relationship.—D. 
Prager. 

5815. Strickland, Ben. (Texas Christian U.) Kier- 
kegaard and counseling for individuality. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 470-474.—Counseling 
has been influenced by existentialism, as indicated by 
numerous journal articles in the last few yr. Kierke- 
gaard could have been speaking to the modern coun- 
selor in describing the process and climate of fostering 
individuality.—R. J. Baldauf. 

5816. Watley, Donivan J. (U. Minnesota) Counselor 
confidence in accuracy of predictions. Journal of Counse- 
ling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 62-67.—This study was 
designed to: (1) assess the relationship between coun- 
selors’ expressed confidence in the accuracy of their 
predictions of grades and actual predictive accuracy, 
and (2) determine whether counselors who typically 
expressed much or little confidence in their predictions 
differed on an ability test and 2 personality inventories. 
66 counselors from 3 educational settings made predic- 
tions of freshman and over-all college grades for the 
same 100 students under 3 conditions that differed in 
the amount of case information available. The results 
revealed that counselors who typically expressed least 
confidence were as accurate as those who were typically 
highly confident. The least confident counselors ob- 
tained significantly higher scores on the analogies test 
than the most confident counselors, but no difference 
between them was observed on the personality inven- 
tories. A counselor-student prediction model is sug- 
gested as a means for making counselors more realistic 
about the accuracy of their predictions.—Journal 
abstract. 

5817. Watley, Donivan J. (U. Minnesota) Counselor 
variability in making accurate predictions. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 53-62.—This study 
found that counselors who normally worked in different 
settings as well as the 66 individual counselors differed 
significantly in their ability to predict freshman grades. 
The predictions of these judges tended to be highly 
reliable. Counselors' predictions were also compared 
with statistical predictions, students’ predictions, **best 
guess" predictions and the base-rate. The results 
demonstrated that counselors vary greatly in their 
predictive skills, An attempt was made to identify 
factors that differentiated significantly between counse- 
lors who consistently predicted with “high” ог “low” 
accuracy. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


5818. Anderson, Richard J., Price, A. Cooper, & 
Harrington, L. Garth. (U. Florida) Family situations of 
1,000 domiciled veterans. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(1), 92-93.—A time-block sample of 
1000 cases entering domiciliation at the Veterans’ 
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Administration Center in Biloxi, Mississippi, was 
evaluated for marital status and family ties. Clear 
indications appeared of marital instability and failure to 
adjust to marriage as a way of life. Over / of these 
veterans were childless, and the total number of 
children reported by the group was few.—Journal 
abstract. 

5819. Ayers, Ernest G. (U. Kansas) A study of 
conflict between parents in clinic and non-clinic families. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3483-3484. 

5820. Grimm, Elaine R., & Venet, Wanda R. The 
relationship of emotional adjustment and attitudes to the 
course and outcome of pregnancy. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 34-49.—105 normal pregnant 
women were followed through the entire maternity 
cycle. A pregnancy questionnaire was developed and 
factor analyzed in order to yield reliable and valid 
scores. Rating scales were constructed for the use of 
professional staff attending the patients at various 
periods. "There was some degree of relationship 
between early emotional and attitudinal characteristics 
and emotional adjustment later in the maternity cycle, 
but none between these characteristics and the physical 
condition of either mother or child." (30 ref.)—W. С. 
Shipman. 

5821. Jacobson, Shirley, & Klerman, Gerald L. 
Interpersonal dynamics of hospitalized depressed patients’ 
home visits. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 
28(1), 94-102.—The premise that psychopathology is 
frequently associated with unresolved role conflict in the 
family may be examined within the framework of 
Spiegel’s theory that disturbances in role complemen- 
tarity result in family disequilibrium which may be 
gradually resolved through changes in role expectations. 
Preliminary data on weekend home visits of middle- 
aged women hospitalized for depression support the 
hypothesis that improvement in the patient’s clinical 
state is associated with increasing agreement between 
the patient and her family concerning role expectations 
and performance.—Journal abstract. 

5822. Kirk, H. David; Jonassohn, Kurt, & Fish, Ann 
D. (Sir George Williams U., Montreal, Canada) Are 
adopted children especially vulnerable to stress? Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(3), 291-298.—A critique 
of some recent assertions. 

5823, Lerner, Paul M. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.) Resolution of intrafamilial role conflict in families 
of schizophrenic patients: I. Thought disturbance. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(3), 342-351. 
—Results ‘supported the proposition that families of 
schizophrenic patients and families of ‘normal’ controls 
differ with respect to the processes they use in resolving 
intrafamilial role conflict. . . . consistent differences were 
found between parents of 2 subgroups of schizophrenic 
patients dichotomized on the basis of their son’s 
severity of thought disturbance. The findings were 
interpreted as supporting the concept of Wynn et al. of 
‘pseudomutuality’ with family use of distortion and 
denial conceptualized as predispositions to the patient 
offspring’s use of symbolic distortion.” —N. H. Pronko. 

5824. Luckey, Eleanore B. (U. Connecticut) Num- 
ber of years married as related to personality perception 
and marital satisfaction. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(1), 44-48.—The relationship between 
marital satisfaction, perception of self and spouse, and 
number of yr. married was investigated by correlating 
the scores of 80 married couples on the Locke Marital 
Adjustment Scale and the Interpersonal Check List 
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after approximately 8 yr. of marriage. It was found that 
the longer couples were married, the less favorable 
personality qualities they saw in their mates. This was 
true for the couples who found their marriages satis- 
fying as well as for those dissatisfied. Also, over-all 
marital satisfaction was related negatively to the 
number of yr. married and positively to the number of 
yr. of schooling.—Journal abstract. 

5825. Lynch, Henry T., Tips, Robert L., & Krush, 
Anne. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med.) Psychodynamics in a 
chronic debilitating hereditary disease: Myotonia dys- 
trophica. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(2), 
153-157.—When dominantly inherited disorders which 
show striking and often grotesque and progressive 
phenotypic changes are encountered in families, un- 
usually difficult problems ensue for the genetic coun- 
selor. He must deal with superstition, hostilities, guilt, 
anxieties, and apprehensions which are deep-rooted and 
rampant in nonaffected as well as affected family 
members. In counseling over 700 families with heredi- 
tary disorders, dynamic genetic counseling has proved 
to be most beneficial to patients and their families. It is 
important to permit the patient and his family to 
discuss problems in a setting wherein the physician 
provides an empathetic “listening ear."—Journal 
summary. 

5826. Murstein, Bernard L, & Glaudin, Vincent. 
(Connecticut Coll.) The relationship of marital ad- 
justment to personality: A factor analysis of the Inter- 
personal Check List. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1966, 28(1), 37-43.—26 couples initiating marriage 
counseling and 24 couples from clubs completed the 
Interpersonal Check List (ICL) under 6 different “sets” 
which revealed perceptions of Self, Ideal Self, Spouse, 
Ideal Spouse, Mother, and Father. The experimental- 
control dichotomy provided a “marker” variable of 
Marital Adjustment (MA). The data were factor ana- 
lyzed separately for men and women. ICL Factors 
extracted for men were not related to MA. Unhappy 
husbands did describe their Ideal Spouse paradoxically, 
however, as Competitive-Narcissistic. Women roduced 
3 factors which had moderate loadings for MA: 
Spouse-Dominant, Spouse-Good, and Ideals and Self 
Not Rebellious-Distrustful.—Journal abstract. 

5827. Paris, Bethel L., & Luckey, Eleanore В. (U. 
Connecticut) A longitudinal study in marital satisfac- 
tion. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 212- 
222.—2 groups of 40 married couples identified in 1957 
as "satisfied" and “unsatisfied” in marriage were 
re-questioned in 1963 to discover any increase or 
decrease in satisfaction and some respective correlates. 
Couples originally satisfied now scored lower on the 
Locke and Terman Marital Adjustment Scales; the 
unsatisfied couples, however, raised their scores. These 
directional changes were analyzed with regard to factors 
of: (1) expressed satisfaction with the marriage, (2) 
number of children in the family, (3) husband’s employ- 
ment, and (4) wife’s employment.—Journal abstract. 

5828. Stone, F. Beth, & Rowley, Vinton N. (State U. 
Iowa, Coll. Med.) Children’s behavior problems and 
parental attitudes. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1965, 
107(2), 281-287.—The parents of 2 groups of "prob- 
lem? children were compared in terms of their attitudes 
about child rearing (as assessed by the PARI), their age, 
education, and (fathers’) occupational level. Ss were 
mothers and fathers of 31 children referred to a child 
psychiatric clinic; 17 of the children had been rated high 
on Peterson’s personality problem factor, and 14 of the 
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children had been rated high on the conduct problem 
factor. In general, the results failed to show differences 
in professed parental attitudes. However, it was found 
that both mothers and fathers of the personality- 
problem children were significantly older than the 
parents of conduct-problem children.—Author abstract. 

5829. Straight, E. M. Relationships of conjugal 
emotional climate to social adjustments of former mental 
patients. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1965, 39(1), 
123-129.—4A positive correlation was found between 
acceptance or rejection by the wife and patient's social 
functioning. —D. Prager. 

5830, Ziegler, F. J., Rodgers, D. A., & Kriegsman, 
Sali A. (Scripps Clinic & Res. Found., La Jolla, 
Calif.) Effect of vasectomy on psychological functioning. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 50-63.—22 
couples who had requested male sterilization (vasec- 
tomy) were interviewed and tested (CPI, self and spouse 
trait ratings, a child rearing attitude scale, and a scale of 
values) before the operation and 1-2 yr. after. (They 
were closely matched with 22 couples who elected 
ovulation suppression for фолцикерцоп.) While the 
couples expressed satisfaction with the operation, they 
reported poorer psychological functioning and less 
marital satisfaction. The husbands began to avoid any 
nonmasculine behavior. (21 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


Social Casework 


5831. Beker, Jerome. (Syracuse U.) Male adolescent 
inmates’ perceptions of helping persons. Social Work, 
1965, 10(2), 18-26.—100 randomly selected boys “at a 
treatment-oriented correctional institution were asked 
to rank specific staff members on their ability to help 
meet 4 of the youngsters’ personality needs": suc- 
corance, deference, achievement-recognition, and play- 
mirth. Caseworkers were ranked best as giving “‘suc- 
corance" whereas female staff members throughout 
were perceived as less need fulfilling —E. P. Brandt. 

5832. Brigg, Elvira H. (Marriage Council Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The application problem: A study of why 
people fail to keep first appointments. Social Work, 1965, 
1005 , 71-78.—During а 4-mo period, 271 appointments 
for new applicants for counseling were made. 50 of the 
77 applicants who broke the appointment were inter- 
viewed by telephone. 23 of them stated their marital 
problems were diminished. "The bulk of the applicants 
who reported their problems unsolved were either still 
hoping they might get better on their own or were 
planning or obtaining a divorce. Thus, the study seems 
to indicate that people who apply for counseling help 
and fail to keep appointments are emotionally moti- 
vated."—E. P. Brandt. 

5833. Gochros, Jean S. (U. Missouri) Recognition 
and use of anger in Negro clients. Social Work, 1966, 
11(1), 28-34.— Failure to explore racial feelings, as ап 
integral part of casework with Negro clients, impairs 
the worker’s understanding and helpfulness. More 
candid and creative approaches. are discussed, with 
emphasis on greater recognition and utilization of 
clients’ anger to effect constructive change.—Journal 
abstract. 

5834. Miller, Robert B. (U. Nebraska) An oblique 
approach to clients with behavior disorders. Social Work, 
1965, 10(2), 64-70.—“. . . clinic. staff have attempted to 
draw significant relatives into casework because they 
can help in the control of impulsive behavior and they 
can sometimes set limits; furthermore, they need under- 
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standing, support, and direction to remain healthy 
themselves, and they usually want help. The attempt has 
been made to work primarily with the spouses and 
parents...and much more progress seems to be seen 
than would be expected from a patient-worker relation- 
ship alone."—E. P. Brandt. 

5835. Perlmutter, Felice, & Durham, Dorothy. Using 
teen-agers to supplement casework service. Social Work, 
1965, 10(2), 41-46.—Joint development of a pilot 
program in which 8 volunteers (minimum age — 16) 
were each assigned to a client (ages 6-10) in need of an 
older friend for weekly individualized outings during 1 
school yr. The “program must be carefully designed, 
with the teen-age volunteer operating with minimal 
autonomy with children of low vulnerability whose 
needs can be met through a nonprofessional rela- 
tionship. The professional staff must be aware of the 
controls, both organizational and professional, that are 
called into play."—E. P. Brandt. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


5836. Guess, Doug. (Kansas Neurol. Inst., Topeka) 
The influence of visual and ambulation restrictions on 
stereotyped behavior. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1966, 70(4), 542-547.—Investigates the in- 
fluence of blindness and nonambulation on stereotyped 
behaviors, self and environmental manipulations of 
severely and profoundly defective males (CA range 
6-20). The sample included 32 Ss equally divided into 
blind ambulatory, blind nonambulatory, sighted 
ambulatory, and sighted nonambulatory groups. 
Results indicated a significantly higher rate of stereo- 
typing among blind when compared to sighted Ss. 
Blindness and nonambulation Both were found to 
significantly increase self stimulatory behavior (stere- 
otyping plus self manipulations). Environmental 
manipulation seemed to be significantly lower among 
nonambulatory Ss but no differences were indicated for 
this category between blind and sighted groups. A 
reciprocal relationship between environmental manip- 
ulation and stereotyped behavior was demonstrated. 
—Journal abstract. 

5837. Hviid, Jorgen. Reactions toward the handi- 
capped. Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 17(5), 307-317.—Role- 
playing and individual and group interviews are pre- 
erred methods of observation, Study of 50 handicapped 
and 67 nonhandicapped Ss revealed feelings of in- 
security in each group. Treating the handicapped as 
normal individuals and affording them discreet help 
were desired attitudes contradicted in nonhandicapped 
individuals’ reactions.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

5838. Rolnick, Esther S. (Yeshiva U.) The effect of 
environmental therapy on changes in self concept. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4066-4067. 

5839. Simmel, Marianne L. (Brandeis U.) Develop- 
mental aspects of the body scheme. Child Development, 
1966, 37(1), 83-96.— The studies reported pertain to the 
basic body scheme in Henry Head's sense, that is, a 
stable cognitive structure built up from past sensory 
experience. The postamputation phantom is viewed as a 
symptom of the persisting schema. Investigations of 
individuals with congenitally missing limbs, childhood 
amputees, mentally defective amputees, and patients 
with leprosy having lost body parts show that past 
sensory experience is a crucial determinant of the 
emergence of the phantom and, therefore, of the 
persistent body scheme. Such sensory experience 
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depends both on sensory input and some minimal 
stability of cognitive organization.—Journal abstract. 


Blindness 


5840. Curtis, W. Scott. (Syracuse U.) The evalu- 
ation of verbal performance in multiply handicapped blind 
children. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(6), 367-374. 
—The procedures, personnel, and facilities for the 
evaluation of verbal skills in multiply handicapped 
blind children which have been utilized at the Syracuse 
University Center for the Development of Blind Chil- 
dren are reported.—Journal abstract. 

5841. Gross, Joseph; Byrne, Joseph, & Fisher, 
Charles. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., N.Y.C.) Eye movements 
during emergent Stage 1 EEG in subjects with lifelong 
blindness. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 
141(3), 365-370.—Employing a movement transducer 
(ceramic strain gauge) for recording eye movements, 
together with direct observation, 5 Ss blind since birth, 
with no waking visual imagery, showed recurring rapid 
eye movement (REM) periods during emergent Stage 1, 
similar to normals. At the same time, corneofundal 
potentials as measured by electrooculographic recording 
(EOG) were absent or greatly diminished. These results 
may resolve the earlier contradictory findings on REMs 
in Ss with lifelong blindness, showing that REMs are 
present in such Ss as old as 55 and that the reported 
absence of REMs may be an artifact of the method 
(EOG) used in their detection.—Journal summary. 

5842. MacFarland, D. C. (U.S. Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Admin., Washington, D.C.) Social isolation of 
the blind: An underrated aspect of disability and depend- 
ency. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(1), 32,49. 
— Discussion of the social isolation factors in blind- 
ness and the means which agencies serving the blind 
may use in overcoming induced dependency.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


Deafness 


5843. Blank, Marion, & Bridger, Wagner H. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. Med.) Conceptual cross-modal transfer in 
deaf and hearing children. Child Development, 1966, 
37(1), 29-38.—Deaf and hearing Ss were compared in 2 
studies on their ability to transfer a concept across 
sensory modalities, In Exp. I, Ss in the 3- to 5-уг range 
were tested on problems involving the concepts of 
“something” vs. "nothing" (e.g. light vs. no light). 
Reinforcement of “nothing? was dependent upon аре, 
not language ability; younger hearing and deaf Ss did 
equally poorly despite relevant verbalizations by the 
hearing Ss, while older deaf and hearing Ss did equally 
well. In Exp. II, using the successive discrimination 
technique, 5- and 6-yr-old Ss were compared on their 
use of the number concepts “1” and ^2" in solving 
problems in the visual and tactile modalities. Results 
indicated that deaf Ss, although deficient in general 
language, possessed number symbols and used them as 
efficiently as hearing Ss. In both experiments, deaf Ss 
were more proficient in using tactual cues, suggesting 
that the tactile modality may not afford equivalent 
stimuli to deaf and hearing Ss.—Journal abstract. 7 

5844. Craig, Helen B. (Willamette U.) А soci- 
ometric investigation of the self-concept of the deaf child. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 110(4), 456-478. 
—Using an adaptation of Schiff's sociometric measure 
of perceptual judgment, the nominations of 10 boys and 
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6 girls, ages 9.4-12.11, in 3 groups (residential deaf, 
day-school deaf, and day-school non-deaf) were 
analyzed. “Тһе deaf children were less accurate in 
predicting how others would rate them. There were no 
significant differences in direction of perceptual errors. 
The self-acceptance of the deaf institutional group was 
significantly higher than either of the non-institutional 
groups. On the measure of social expansiveness, the 
deaf institutional children gave the highest ratings to 
their classmates.”  (38-item bibliog.)— 7. E. Newland. 

5845. Fiebert, Martin S. (U. Rochester) A study of 
cognitive styles in the deaf. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3485. 

5846. Mierhenry, W. C. (U. Nebraska) Implications 
of learning theory for educating the hearing impaired. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 110(5), 512-522. 
—Gagne’s 8 types of learning are discussed in terms of 
implications regarding the visual dimension of learning 
problems of the deaf; 6 areas of concern are also 
discussed.— T. E. Newland. 

5847. Moore, Omar Khayyam. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
Responsive Environments Project and the deaf. American 
Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 110(5), 604-614.— The Project, 
committed to the development of “ап experimentally 
grounded theory of human problem solving and social 
interaction," is described in terms of its rationale, 
equipment, and substantive notions. Its possible 
relevance to the born-deaf is discussed.— T. E. Newland. 

5848. Wyeth, Ezra R. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll) Evaluation of the effectiveness of the leadership 
training program in the area of the deaf at San Fernando 
Valley State College. American Annals of the Deaf, 1965, 
110(4), 479-482.—Graduate level tests in school admin- 
istration were used in pre- and post-testing over a 7-mo 
period. Changes were reported in attitudes and feelings, 
and on the Cooperative English Test (14 centiles) and 
the Graduate Record Examination (average increase of 
85 points оп combined verbal and quantitative sec- 
tions).—T. E. Newland. 

5849. Youniss, James, & Furth, Hans G. (Catholic 
U. America) Prediction of causal events as a function of 
transitivity and perceptual congruency in hearing and deaf 
children. Child Development, 1966, 37(1), 73-81. 
—Hearing and deaf children of comparable age and 
hearing children at 2 younger age levels were required 
to predict which of 3 balls would push one another off 
an inclined plane. /; of the Ss learned with balls ordered 
in size A> В > С (congruent); the others learned with 
balls arranged A < B < C (incongruent). After exposure 
to events A-pushes-B and B-pushes-C, ¥ of the Ss made 
predictions of events which corresponded to a transitive 
pattern (A-pushes-C), while for the others events were 
not transitive (C-pushes-A), Older Ss learned transitive 
events more easily than nontransitive events, irrespec- 
tive of congruency. The youngest Ss learned transitive 
events more easily only when perceptual-size cues were 
congruent with the logical rule. More Ss made initial 
choices indicative of transitivity in) congruent than 
incongruent conditions. Data supported Piaget's devel- 
opmental model of thinking and demonstrated the 
influence of perceptual cues on transitivity behavior. A 
nonessential role of linguistic competence for manifesta- 
tion of transitivity was indicated.—Journal abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


5850. Gray, B. Theoretical approximations of stut- 
tering adaptation: Statement of predictive accuracy. 
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Behaviour Research & Therapy, 4965, 3(4), 221-227. 
—An empirical and theoretical discussion is presented 
with reference to the validity and interpretation of a 
predictive table of stuttering adaptation. A comparison 
of actual data with predicted data indicated that the 
predictive table of stuttering adaptation was highly 
accurate. The implications of the theoretical model for 
the predictive table are discussed in terms of current day 
interpretations of research data in stuttering adapta- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

5851. Korst, Joseph W. (Wichita State U.) A 


comparison of results from the Peabody Vocabulary Test . 


and Leiter International Performance Scale with children 
having functional articulatory disorders. Cerebral Palsy 
Journal, 1966, 27(1), 3-5.—On 50 such children (CA 
48-110 mo.) IQs on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test and the 1948 Leiter correlated .37; MAs correlated 
.62. Observations regarding the use of such instruments 
with these types of ИТЕЛ are made.— T. E. Newland. 

5852. Pardel, Tomas. Vývojové poruchy písanej reci. 
[Developmental dyslexia.] Studia Psychologica, 1965, 
Т(4), 241-257.—Survey of research, particularly primary 
symptomatology and importance of the semantic 
approach to speech. Remedial methods are presented. 
—H. Bruml. 

5853. Rapoport, Amnon. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Comparison of four models for word- 
frequency distributions from normal and арһаѕіс 
speakers. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4066. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


5854. Helmy, Jo A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Stimulus predictability, attentiveness and average visually 
evoked responses in normals and temporal lobe seizure 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4089-4090. 

5855. Ploski, H. A., Levita, E., & Riklan, M. (St. 
Barnabas Hosp., NYC) Impairment of voluntary move- 
ment in Parkinson’s disease in relation to activation level, 
autonomic malfunction, and personality rigidity. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1966, 28(1), 70-77.—A search was 
made for sources of voluntary movement impairment in 
43 cases of Parkinson's disease other than neuro- 
muscular rigidity. Activation level was measured with 
basal skin resistance, personality rigidity by the F-scale, 
autonomic malfunction by a symptom checklist, and 
tremor and neuromuscular rigidity by a neurological 
examination. Rated voluntary movement impairment 
was significantly related to activation level, which was 
significantly related to personality rigidity. (22 ref.) 
—W. G. Shipman. 

5856. Small, Iver F., Small, Joyce G., Fjeld, Stanton 
P., & Hayden, Mary P. (Carter Memorial Hosp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) Organic cognates of acute psy- 
chiatric illness. American 1:525 of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(7), 790-797.—1 of every 20 (N = 100) admissions 
were evaluated by “independent psychiatric and neu- 
rologic, EEG and psychological examinations, Final 
diagnoses were established by means of longitudinal 
studies. It was determined that: (1) 60% . . . had по 
demonstrable organic brain disorder; (2) 20% had 
chronic brain disorders; (3) 10% had acute brain dis- 
orders, mostly associated with alcoholism; (4) 7% had 
functional mental illnesses in the presence of known 
CNS pathology, and (5) 3% could not be classified as 
either with or without brain disorders."—N. H. Pronko. 

5857. Wadeson, Ralph W., Jr. (2829 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D.C.) Anxiety in the dreams of a 
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neurosurgical patient. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(3), 249-252.—Demonstrates a correlation of 
events during the clinical course of a neurosurgical 
patient with scores of his manifest dreams which 
occurred during that same period of time. The study 
indicates that dream scoring is a reliable means of 
rating variations in the degree of patient anxiety over a 
period of time.—Journal summary. 


Brain Damage 


5858. Belmont, Ira; Birch, Herbert G., & Karp, 
Eric, (New York Med. Coll.) The disordering of inter- 
sensory and intrasensory integration by brain damage. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(4), 
410-418.—Examines and confirms the hypothesis that 
cerebral damage results in more marked disturbance in 
intersensory than in intrasensory integration. Interpo- 
lated auditory stimulation produced similar effects upon 
the auditory-motor reaction time performance of both 
brain-damaged and control Ss. However, under het- 
eromoda conditions, in which the effects of interpolated 
auditory stimulation upon visual-motor reaction time 
performance were studied, the normal Ss continued to 
show a high degree of inhibition of response while the 
cerebrally damaged Ss manifested significantly reduced 
inhibition of reaction time. In addition, a significant 
minority of the brain-damaged Ss showed a paradoxic, 
accelerated response under the latter condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

5859. Hammill, Donald, & Irwin, Orvis C. (Temple 
О.) IQ differences of right and left spastic hemiplegic 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 193- 
194.—Differences in IQ between 74 right and 53 left 
spastic hemiplegic boys and girls from 36 states were 
found to be nonsignificant (p > .05).—Journal summary. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


5860. Hammill, Donald D., & Irwin, Orvis C. 
(Wichita State U.) Relations among measures of lan- 
guage of cerebral palsied and of mentally retarded 
children. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1966, 27(1), 8-9. 
—Means for 85 cerebral palsied children (with no , 
hearing loss) were higher than those for 76 mentally 
retarded children (CA range for both groups was 6-17 
yr.). Intercorrelations among sound discrimination, 
abstraction, and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
scores ranged from .43-.56.—T. E. Newland. 

5861. Malamud, N. The epileptogenic focus in 
temporal lobe epilepsy from a pathologic standpoint. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 
105.—S. A. Walters. 

5862. Morgenstern, Morris. (New York U.) Mater- 
nal attitudes and reactions of normal siblings in families 
with a cerebral palsied member. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4079-4080. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


5863. Affleck, D. Craig, & Frederickson, Wilbur 
K. (Nebraska Psychiat. Inst., Omaha) Testing limits of 
WAIS Picture Arrangement test. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 605-606.—In a review of 
397 WAIS records in a heterogeneous psychiatric 
population and 429 records in a mentally retarded 
population, 11% and 26%, respectively, did not 
complete Picture Arrangement Subtest (PA) in accord- 
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ance with test requirements. Patient resistance was 
frequently noted. A new rule of “4 consecutive failures 
and stop" was evaluated. In 671 records where PA was 
completed, scoring of PA was modified in only 19 
records (2.8%). The largest full scale IQ loss was 2 
points which occurred in 3 cases. Factors involved in 
setting test limits are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5864. Arje, Frances B., & Berryman, Doris L. 
(Comeback Inc, NYC) New help for the severely 
retarded and emotionally disturbed child. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(1), 14-15,67.—Educational 
rhythmics is discussed as a useful therapeutic modality. 
It is felt that this technique is proving effective in 
stimulating the interest of the disabled child, developing 
a sense of physical harmony and internal equilibrium. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5865. Backer, Marvin H. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) An experimental investigation of the 
motivational hypothesis of rigidity in retardates: A 
comparison of retardate and normal performance on a 
series of card sorting tasks. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4068-4069. 

5866. Baumeister, Alfred A., Hawkins, William F., & 
Davis, Patricia A. (U. Alabama) Stimulus-response 
durations in paired-associates learning of normals and 
retardates, American Journal of Менга Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 580-584.—The rote paired-associates learning of 
high level mental retardates was compared with normals 
as a function of stimulus-response (S-R) exposure 
durations ranging from 1—8 sec. Normals were matched 
with the defectives with respect to both MA and CA. 
The study was designed to control for distribution of 
practice effects which have been confounded with S-R 
duration in previous studies. Older normals were found 
to be superior to younger normals and both were 
superior to retardates. Neither normal group was 
significantly affected by variations in S-R exposure time. 
Retardates were slightly, but significantly, disadvan- 
taged by either very long or very short durations. 
—Journal abstract. 

5867. Baumeister, Alfred A., Hawkins, William F., & 
Holland, Jean. (U. Alabama) Motor learning and 
knowledge of results. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 590-594.—The rotary pursuit 
performances of 48 normals and 48 mentally retarded 
boys were compared as a function of supplementary 
knowledge of results and practice. 20 pre-rest trials were 
given followed by rest periods of 0, 2, or 30 min. 10 
additional post-rest trials were also run. The results 
were: (1) normals were initially superior, but with 
practice the retardates overtook them, (2) supplemen- 
tary knowledge of results benefited both groups about 
equally, (3) comparable amounts of reminiscence were 
shown by normals and retardates and (4) the defectives 
displayed more warm-up decrement. The differences 
between intelligence groups were attributed to the lack 
of appropriate set by the retardates.—Journal abstract. 

5868. Bergan, John R., & Smith, James о. (U. 
Kansas, Lawrence) Effects of socio-economic status and 
sex on prospective teachers” judgments. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1966, 4(1), 13-15.—Investigates 1 possible explana- 
tion for the fact that public school classes for the 
educable mentally retarded are often programs for 
lower socio-economic males. The central hypotheses are 
that both sex and socio-economic status provide biasing 
influences on the judgments of prospective teachers. 
Ratings of hypothetical mentally retarded children were 
found to be affected significantly by knowledge of 
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socio-economic status. Attention is called to the pos- 
sible effect of such bias upon teacher referral, special 
class placement, and academic, as well as social, 
expectations for the mentally retarded.—Journal 
abstract. 

5869. Black, D. B., Kato, J. G., & Walker, G. 
W. (U: Alberta, Canada) A study of improvement in 
mentally retarded children accruing from Siccacell 
therapy. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 499-508.—In a double-blind test to evaluate 
claims that Siccacell therapy alleviates mental and 
behavioral retardation, 59 Ss, 5-25 yr. old with IQs 
below 70, were injected 3 times at intervals of 9 mo. The 
treatment group of 32 received the prescribed Siccacell 
therapy; 27 controls were given placebos of lyophilized 
lung, liver or muscle. 25 pairs of similar retardates were 
included. Initial, intercalary and post-treatment Stan- 
ford-Binets, yielding 6 score-comparisons for assessing 
intellectual improvement, and teacher and parent 
assessments of behavioral ratings, were subjected to 
small-sample statistical analysis, both for total sample, 
and subsamples according to age, category of defect, 
and sex. None of the analyses provided any evidence 
that those receiving Siccacell prescriptions benefited in 
the areas assessed over those receiving placebos. 
—Journal abstract. 

5870. Clausen, J. (Training Sch., Vineland, N.J.) 
Threshold for pure tone and speech in retardates. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 
556-562.—Pure tone thresholds and thresholds for 
speech were obtained from 3 samples of retardates of 
various age levels and 1 sample of normals. It was 
found that pure tone audiometry indicated hearing loss 
in retardates more often than speech threshold, that the 
pure tone hearing loss extended over all frequencies, 
and that correlation between the 2 measures were rather 
low. It has been argued that sues threshold sup- 
plemented by. pure tone threshold is the most adequate 
way of assessing hearing abilities in retardates. The high 
pure tone threshold over all frequencies has been 
interpreted as supporting à ранее of deficiency of 
the arousal mechanism in these retardates.—Journal 
abstract. 

5871. Corder, W. Owens. Effects of physical educa- 
tion on the intellectual, physical, and social development 
of educable mentally retarded boys. Exceptional Children, 
1966, 32(6), 357-364.—8 retarded boys were given an 
intensive 20 day program of physical education. 8 
retarded boys designated as “officials” met each day 
with the training group while 8 retarded boys served as 
controls. Pretest and posttest were given on the WISC, 
the Youth Fitness Test, and the Cowell Personal 
Distance Scale. The training group made significant IQ 
gain scores on the Full Scale and Verbal Scale over the 
control group. The training group made significant gain 
scores on the Youth Fitness Test over the officials and 
the control group, but there was no difference in social 
status.—Journal abstract. 

5872. Dingman, Harvey F., & Meyers, C. Edward. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Calif.) The structure of intellect in 
the mental retardate. California Mental Health Research 
Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 117-118.—S. A. Walters. 

5873. Engelmann, W. (Klosterhof 233, Kloster- 
bauerschaft, Bünde/Westfallen, Germany) Ein ver- 
gleichendes Untersuchungsverfahren bei geistig behinder- 
ten Kindern. [A comparative study of mentally retarded 
children.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(1), 23-27.—Ss whose development 
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quotients were 0.20-0.66 were observed during a 18-30 
mo. period and subjected to a battery of tests. A 
development profile was constructed with the aid of the 
Buhler-Hetzer Entwicklungsverfahren (Development 
Process). Curves and formulas illustrate the findings. 
—/. A. Lucker. 

5874. Fletcher, Harold J. (U. Wisconsin) Discrim- 
ination learning by retardates as a function of number of 
implicit response trials. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(4), 
159-158.—In each of 8 sessions 10 severely retarded 
males received 4 new 15-trial object discrimination 
problems. A problem began with either 0, 3, 6, or 9 
initial trials during which a prompt (light cue) merely 
indicated the object which would subsequently be 
rewarded. No overt instrumental response was per- 
mitted during these prompted trials, but conventional 
trial-and-error procedures were followed on all remain- 
ing trials. Discriminative performance on conventional 
trials was directly related to the number of previously 
prompted trials. Confirming and extending previous 
research, these results forced the assumption of an 
implicit response which, elicited reliably by the prompt 
on each prompted trial, increased the probability of a 
subsequent correct overt response.—Journal abstract. 

5875. Frankenstein, Carl. The development of the 
feeble-minded child and the concept of “mental age." 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1965, 24(2), 167-204. 
—The feeble-minded child resembles the younger child 
of the same MA in some respects, but differs radically 
in the intrinsic quality of his development; because of 
basic lacks, the deficiencies cannot be made up with 
time. Affect, ego-development, reality contact, memory 
and intellectual weakness, analysis and synthesis, etc. 
differ both quantitatively and qualitatively from those 
of the younger child of the same MA. The statistical 
concept of the feeble-minded group comprising the 
lowest 15% of the given population is mena ble since if 
the average could be raised to 150 IQ, the feeble- 
minded, distinguished as socially ineffective, would 
comprise a much smaller part of the population. 
Feeblemindedness can be understood only by using the 
method of phenomenological analysis of “essential 
elements,"—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5876. Garrison, Mortimer. (Ed.) (Woods Sch. & 
Residential Treatment Cent, Langhorne, Pa.) Cogni- 
tive models and development in mental retardation. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 
Monograph Suppl., 149 p.—During the proceedings of 
a research conference the following papers were 
presented and discussed: Factor Analytic and Structure 
of Intellect Models in the Study of Mental Retardation, 
by C. E. Meyers and H. F. Dingman; Piaget's Theory of 
the Development of Intelligence in the Concrete- 
operations Period, by J. F. Wohlwill; and Bruner and 
the Center for Cognitive Studies, by R. R. Olver. 

5877. Hannum, Jon D. (U. Oklahoma) A com- 
parison study to determine demonstrable relationships 
between collective vs. isolate learning processes with 
operant learning performances. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3477. 

5878. Hawkins, William F. (Central Michigan U.) 
Trace as a predictor of short-term memory of organic and 
familial retardates. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1966, 70(4), 576-579.—The physiological inter- 
pretation of Trace suggests that the factor would predict 
short-term memory performance of retardates diag- 
nosed as brain-damaged better than those classified as 
cultural-familial. Trace scores were derived from the 
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WISC for both types of retardates. A visual recognition 
task was used as a criterion measure of short-term 
memory, Intercorrelations were obtained for each group 
between Trace scores, Digit Span and correct responses 
in visual recognition. The results indicate both Trace 
and Digit Span have validity for predicting short-term 
memory performance of retardates, principally when 
organicity is involved.—Journal abstract. 

5879. Hunt, Jane V. (U. California, Berkeley) A 
comparison of normal infants and children with Down’s 
Syndrome (Mongolism) on free play behavior and 
galvanic skin response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(7), 4090. А 

5880. Hyman, Lester М. (U. Connecticut) Sym- 
metry, numerosity and partial identity as stimulus factors 
in retardate discrimination learning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(7), 4090-4091 . 

5881. Irwin, Orvis C., & Hammill, Donald D. 
(Wichita State U.) Effect of type of mental retardation 
on three language measures. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 
1966, 27(1), 9-10.—The performances of non-brain- 
injured, brain-injured, undetermined epileptic, and 
hydrocephalic Ss, ages 6-17 yr., on a sound discrimin- 
ation test, an abstraction test, and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test are reported. “Brain injury and non- 
brain injury... [had] little differentiating effect" on test 
performance. A similar condition had been found with 
respect to differing types of cerebral palsy.—7. E. 
Newland. 

5882. Kelson, Florence. (Yeshiva U.) An assessment 
of creativity in the retarded child. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1965, 26(6), 3478-3479. 

5883. Lobb, Harold, & Nugent, Carol M. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) Interaction between intel- 
ligence level and interstimulus trace interval in electro- 
dermal conditioning. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 548-555.—84 adults, of whom % 
were mentally defective and the other 4% of normal 
intelligence, served as Ss in an electrodermal condi- 
tioning experiment. Interstimulus trace interval (ISTI) 
was the Ist independent variable in a 3 X 2 X 2 factorial 
design, with intelligence and sex as the other 2 variables. 
A trace interval of .25 sec., 1.0 sec., or a range from 
15-60 sec. separated a 1.0 sec. tone (CS) from a .5 sec. 
electric shock (UCS). 2 blocks of 16, 50%-reinforced 
trials followed tone adaptation trials. UCRs for normal 
groups were generally greater than for the defectives. As 
to conditioning, analyses of variance and covariance 
both revealed significant interactions between intelli- 
gence and ISTI, compatible with contemporary theo- 
retical formulations.—Journal abstract. 

5884. MacAndrew, Craig, & Edgerton, Robert. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) On the possibility of friend- 
Ship. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 612-621.—The principal features of a highly 
improbable relationship between 2 severely retarded 
institutionalized males are here reported. It is apparent 
from the long enduring and highly elaborated character 
of this relationship that it is not simply a modus 
operandi for the mutual satisfaction of creature needs, 
but is, in fact, a friendship of a highly human 
order.—Journal abstract. 

5885. McManis, Donald L. (U. Kansas) The von 
Restorff effect in serial learning by normal and retarded 
subjects. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 569-575.—In Exp. I 24 Ss, both normal and 
retarded, learned lists of high or low rated meaning- 
fulness in which the middle items were isolated in 1 of 3 
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ways: (1) by meaningfulness level (m), (2) by color, or 
(3) by both. In Exp. II, 34 Ss of both IQ levels learned 
either a low or high differentiation list in which the 
middle item was isolated by color. In Exp. L, Ss received 
15 trials each on a control list and lists isolated in each 
manner. АП 3 isolation procedures produced significant 
isolation effects, of a comparable amount for combined 
m levels, with both groups. Low m items imbedded in 
high m lists did not produce an isolation effect with 
retardates, while they did for normals. Greater color 
isolation effects were obtained with high m lists than 
with low m lists for both groups (inconsistent with 
earlier findings). In Exp. П, each Š learned а list of high 
or low differentiation to a criterion of 2 successive 
perfect trials or 25 trials. Items isolated in low 
differentiation lists were learned significantly better than 
the same items isolated in high differentiation lists with 
both groups. The retardates learned the isolated items 
imbedded in high differentiation lists significantly less 
well than the normals, but there was no significant 
difference between the groups on the items isolated in 
low differentiation lists.—Journal abstract. 

5886. Mercer, Jane R. (Pacific State Hosp., Calif.) 
Patterns of family crisis related to reacceptance of the 
retardate. California Mental Health Research Digest, 
1965, 3(3-4), 112-114.—5. A. Walters. 

5887. Reiss, M., et al. (Willowbrook State Sch., 
Staten Is., N.Y.) Action of anabolic steroids on the 
metabolism of mentally retarded boys. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 520-528.— Nitrogen 
balance and energy metabolism were investigated 
before, during and after treatment with 2 anabolic 
steriods of the gonane series. Nitrogen retention was 
best deerbneteabie in familial cultural boys on a protein 
restricted diet and growth in those on normal diet, Fat 
and sugar combustion increased while protein was 
spared during treatment; the concomitant loss of body 
fat and deposition of protein are compared with events 
during adolescence. The effects of treatment with 
human chorionic gonadotorpin (HCG) support the 
assumption that HCG mobilizes active endogenous 
anabolic steroids. Differences in psychological reaction 
during treatment with anabolic steroids or HCG are 
discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. ik 

5888. Rieber, Morton. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Basic 
research in child behavior as a prerequisite to under- 
standing retardation. Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(1), 
21-24.—Mental retardation is viewed as a behavioral 
dysfunction, the comprehension of which awaits 
advances in the study of child behavior. Such advances 
emerge from basic research into normal as well as 
subnormal behavioral development. The meaning and 
significance of basic research in behavior is explored, 
and suggestions are offered for stimulating progress in 
this field. —Journal abstract. ^ 

5889. Silverstein, А. B. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Anxiety and the quality of human figure 
drawings. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 607-608.—Human figure drawings were obtained 
from 80 mentally retarded children who had previously 
taken a slightly modified version of the Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children. As scored on Harris’ Quality scales, 
the drawings of the high anxious children were signifi- 
cantly poorer than those of the low anxious children. 
Since the Quality scales are purported to measure 
intellectual maturity, and since they were significantly 
correlated with the Stanford-Binet and the WISC in the 
present study, the results may be interpreted as con- 
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sistent with the hypothesis that anxiety interferes with 
intellectual functioning.—Journal abstract. 

5890. Smith, Fred G., Jr., & Frasier, S. D. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Calif.) The relationship between mental 
defect, growth hormone deficiency, and growth retarda- 
tion. California Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 
3(3-4), 124-125.—S. A. Walters. 

5891. Sprague, Robert L., & Quay, Herbert C. (U. 
Illinois) А factor analytic study of the responses of 
mental retardates on the WAIS. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 595-600.—From 2 state 
institutions for the retarded, 124 WAIS tests were 
obtained from Ss with a mean CA of 27.4 and mean 
FSIQ of 60.0. The 11 subtest raw scores were factor 
analyzed by the principal axis method and rotated to 
the Varimax criterion. 4 factors were extracted and 
identified as general, verbal, performance and trace. The 
trace factor loaded on arithmetic, digit span and digit 
symbol. This pattern of loadings was interpreted as 
supporting the trace theory of Ellis which suggests that 
mental retardates have a short-term memory deficit. 
The pattern of loadings was similar in many respects to 
previous factor analytic studies reported by Baumeister 
and Bartlett of the WISC on mentally retarded popula- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

5892. Sternlight, Manny, & Wexler, Harry К. 
(Staten Is. Aid for Retarded Children, N.Y.) Cathartic 
tension reduction in the retarded: Am experimental 
demonstration. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1966, 70(4), 609-611.—A miniature preia pro ang 
and tension-reducing experimental situation with 9 
educable retarded adolescents was constructed, with 
associative cognitive cathartic activity as the experi- 
mental variable. The results indicate that educable 
retardates can employ cathartic techniques.—Journal 
abstract. 

5893. Thormahlen, Paul W. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Calif.) A Study of on-the-ward training of trainable 
mentally retarded children in a state institution, Cali- 
fornia Mental Health Research Digest, 1965, 3(3-4), 
114-115.—S. A. Walters. 

5894. Walker, Adelyn, & Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. 
(Woods Sch., Langhorne, Pa.) The reticulocyte count in 
mongols. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 509-511.—The reticulocyte count was compared 
in 31 mongols and 70 organics. The count is found to be 
significantly higher in mongols, male and female. There 
is a suggestion that with age, reticulocyte count 
decreases in the male and increases in the female, 
—Journal abstract. 

5895. Weaver, Thomas T., Jr., & Dixon, James 
C. (U. Florida) Comparison of mental defectives and 
normal children on simple and contingency problem 
solving. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 585-589.—36 brain-damaged mental defectives 
and 36 normal kindergarten children, equated for MA 
and range of scatter on the Stanford-Binet, were 
selected to test the hypothesis that prior learning ofa 
simple noncontingency habit would affect subsequent 
learning of a competing, cue-contingency habit in 
defectives less than in normals, because normals would 
show greater transfer and hence would be oie to 
greater interference. A highly significant interference 
effect was demonstrated for all Ss, but the difference 
between the performance of defectives and normals was 
nonsignificant. Explanation was sought in the lo 
matching of the 2 groups on range of scatter —Journal 
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5896. Webb, Clarence; Kinde, Stewart; Weber, 
- Bruce, & Beedle, Randall. (U. Southern Florida) 
Incidence of hearing loss in institutionalized mental 
retardates. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(4), 563-568.— Prior literature surveys have indicated 
conflicting estimates of hearing loss in mental retar- 
dates. No consistent pattern for interpretation of these 
varying estimates has been available. 10 major surveys 
utilizing pure tone hearing testing of mentally retarded 
in institutions were presented according to criteria used 
in determining hearing loss and variables of sample 
selection. Although the incidence of hearing loss 
appeared to vary according to the CA and, possibly, 
MA of the Ss tested, the most striking finding was in the 
variation due to criteria used for designating that a 
hearing loss was present. A discussion of the problem of 
validity of hearing test procedures on retardates and 
recommendations for subsequent studies in this area are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

5897. Williams, Phillip. (University Coll. Swansea, 
England) Some. characteristics of educationally sub- 
normal children. British. Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
112(482), 79-90.—A 20% sample of children in special 
schools in South Wales shows median IQ of. 70. 
Perinatal abnormality and speech and motor defects 
may be associated with low IQ but not with social 
class.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5898. Wolman, Irving J., Walker, Adelyn; Kios- 
юй Kosmas A., & Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. 
(Children's Hosp. Philadelphia, Pa.) Ovalocytosis in 
normal and mentally retarded subjects. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(4), 515-519.—The 
presence of oval red blood cells was studied in normals, 
organics and mongoloids matched for age and sex, 20 
Ss in each group. Increased numbers of oval cells were 
found significantly associated with etiology and sex; the 
organics and mongoloid females having a higher 
ee than normals and mongoloid males.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5899. Berdie, Ralph F., & Hood, Albert B. (U. 
lowa) How effectively do we predict plans for college 
attendance? Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 
487-493.—Investigation of the extent to which college 
attendance could be predicted by taking into consid- 
егайоп a wide range of variables—ability, school 
achievement, and socio-economic, cultural, and person- 
ality factors. Multiple correlation coefficients in the 
vicinity of .6 were obtained both for the total popula- 
tion and for homogeneous sub-populations.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

5900. Boocock, Sarane S. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Toward a sociology of learning: A selective review of 
existing research. Sociology of Education, 1966, 39(1), 
1-45.—H. K. Moore. 

‚ 5901. Cooley, William W., & Becker, Susan J. (U. 
Pittsburgh) The junior college student. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 464-469.—Using data 
obtained by Project TALENT, the junior college 
student is described. Junior college, noncollege, and 
college students were compared. Through the use of a 
6-group discriminant analysis, it was found that junior 
college students have a tendency to be more like 
noncollege students in terms of ability.—R. J. Baldauf. 

5902. Кпайе, June D. Personality characteristics, 
ocial adjustment, and reading effectiveness in low- 
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achieving, prospective college freshmen in a reading 
Eoi иш), of Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 
149-153.—This study was undertaken in order to 
determine “whether or not there are significant differ- 
ences between the personality characteristics and social 
adjustment of (1) students who made good progress in a 
reading improvement program and those who [did] 
not...(2) students with comparatively average or high 
initial reading scores and those with comparatively low 
initial reading scores, when the progress variable is held 
constant, and (3) students who show reading improve- 
ment and those who do not...as judged by the 
differences in pre- and post-test reading scores." The 
CPI, Nelson-Denny Reading Test, SRA Reading Place- 
ment Test, and ACE measured improvement. “55 were 
130 prospective male freshmen who had been low 
achievers in high school... [with] less than an overall C 
average...enrolled in a 6-wk [summer] reading 
improvement program at [a university]. . .. The general 
findings suggest that personality factors are more 
important in determining the instructor's ratings than 
actual improvement as measured by standardized 
tests." — W. A. Koppe. 

5903. Kubie, Lawrence S. Various aspects of the 
drop-out problem. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1965, 141(4), 395-402.—Superficial analysis of the 
drop-out problem will not illuminate it “because it is a 
manifestation of an array of many complex ..demo- 
graphic, sociologic, economic, medical, and ontogenetic 
problems. It represents the price we pay for the grave 
unsolved problems of all human cultures. Since no 
school can study itself objectively, [it may be necessary] 
...to develop interschool research agencies, perhaps 
under a National Institute for Basic Research on the 
Educational Process, comparable to the National 
Institute for Mental Health, and related to it."—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

5904. Mace, Lawrence. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Sequence of vocal response-differentiation training 
and auditory stimulus-discrimination training in beginning 
French. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2), 
102-108.—Sequence of speaking and listening in begin- 
ning French was studied with 108 early elementary 
school children. Instruction was presented by an 
automatic device in 10 daily 15-min lessons according to 
4 treatments: (1) 5 speaking lessons followed by 5 
listening lessons, (2) 5 listening lessons followed by the 5 
speaking lessons, (3) 10 concurrent lessons alternating 
speaking and listening with speaking Ist, and (4) 
concurrent training as in (3), but with listening Ist. At 
the end of instruction, and 2 wk. following instruction, 
the speaking-Ist groups reliably excelled the listening- 
Ist groups on a listening-comprehension test. (17 
ri ла abstract. 

905. Marsh, Lee М. (Oklahoma State U.) College 
dropouts: A review. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(5), 475-481.—A review of the literature for the past 
10 yr. with specific references to the dropout problems 
of colleges and universities. There are 3 prevalent major 
approaches to the problem: (1) philosophical or theo- 
Ietical, (2) descriptive studies, and (3) predictive 
attempts.—R. J. Baldauf. 

‚5906. Pavlovich, Lucas J., & Asher, William. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Selection of safety patrol members in 
elementary schools. Journal of Educational Research, 
1965, 59(4), 173-174.—“It is felt that the results of an 
objective safety. patrol test will have a marked correla- 
tion with pupil performance, whereas pupil intelligence 
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may prove to have a more moderate correlation with his 
performance." Ss were 50 5th and 6th grade pupils 
randomly selected from a 53-member elementary patrol 
group. Correlation between intelligence scores and 
performance ratings was .46, significant at the 1% level. 
Correlation between performance ratings and objective 
patrol test scores was 4-.71.—W. A. Koppe. 

5907. Roemer, R. E. Nine year validity study of 
predictors of medical school success. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1965, 59(4), 183-185.—''The predictors 
...chosen for evaluation are the 4 parts of the Medical 
College Admission Test (MCAT), the average score on 
this test, and the grade-point average for all courses 
taken during the undergraduate career. The criteria of 


` success used to evaluate these predictors are medical 


school grades: an average grade for each of the 4 yr. in 
medical school, plus an average grade for the 1st 2 yr. 
and 1 for all 4 yr." In general, predictors were not 
found to be adequate.— W. A. Koppe. 

5908. Seligson, Henry. (New School for Social 
Research) Occupational interests in school settings. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3516. 

5909. Steriade, S., & Tabachiu, A. (Psychol. Inst., 
Acad. R. P. Rumania, Bucharest) Recherches expéri- 
mentales concernant le róle du film dans un complexe de 
moyens instructifs. [Experimental research on the role of 
the film as a means of instruction.] Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(l), 
59-68.—Experiments, using 13-yr-old students as Ss, 
tested the-use of films as a method of instruction. While 
film instruction was not the most effective method, it 
was preferred by the majority of Ss.—J. A. Lucker. 

5910. Wagner, Alan B. (Case Inst. Technology) 
Education for organizational problem solving by group 
methods. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4107. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


5911. ———— New approaches to individualizing 
instruction. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1965. 142 p.—A conference report which 
includes discussions of the values and limitations of 
technological aids in teaching, use of programmed 
instruction to reinforce creative thinking ability, and the 
need for curriculum revisions to provide for individual 
differences among students. à 

5912. Anastasiow, Nicholas J., & Espinosa, Iraida 
B. (Unified Sch., Palo Alto, Calif.) Development of a 
Spanish listening comprehension test and evaluation of the 
elementary Spanish television instruction. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 17(1), 12-21. 
— Development and results of the test are presented. 
“The addition of television to the classroom (for such 
instruction) increases student achievement in listening 
comprehension," the increase being related to the 
degree of "expertise" of the teacher. Such addition 
“does not appear to influence children's attitudes 
toward learning Spanish," according to results obtained 
by means of Dufort's Foreign Language Scales.—T. E. 


Newland. VS es 
5913. Brinkmann, Erwin H. (Southern Illinois Ln 


Edwardsville) Programed instruction as a technique for 
improving spatial visualization. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1966, 50(2), 179-184.—A 505-item program, 
using selected concepts of geometry to help condition 
the classes of behaviors specified as components of 
visual-spatial functions, was administered to a group of 
27 8th-grade pupils; a carefully matched control group, 
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receiving only the pre- and posttests, со. zi 
regularly scheduled mathematical classw [71 

in the conventional manner. Results indic 

receiving the program scored significantly 

higher than the control group. It was also indi 

the attitudes of the learner may be an importa) 

in the effectiveness of programed instruction.—., al 
abstract. 

5914. Crist, Robert L. (Illinois State U.) Overt 
versus covert responding and retention by sixth-grade 
students. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2), 
99-101.—A 6th-grade classroom (N = 24) was ran- 
domly divided into 2 groups. Both groups read a 
programed text, but 1 group responded overtly and the 
other covertly. Ss were tested immediately upon 
completion of each programed text and also 6 wks. 
later. On the immediate posttests there were slight but 
nonsignificant differences between the overt- and covert- 
responding groups. On the delayed posttest the slight 
differences vanished, and the overt and covert groups 
had almost identical scores. Time data clearly favored 
the covert group. Comparable replicative data were 
obtained with a 2nd classroom (N = 20).—Journal 
abstract. 

5915. Kemp, Frederick D., & Holland, James С. 
(Harvard U.) Blackout ratio and overt responses in 
programed instruction: Resolution of disparate results. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2), 109- 
114,—The blackout measure, for the degree to which 
material is programed, was applied to 12 sets of 
material used in previous studies of overt vs. covert 
responding in teaching-machine programs. Blackout 
ratios (% total words which could be removed without 
affecting error rate) ranged from 11.1%-74.6%. The 
lowest 4 ratios (11.1%-25.4%) were for programs which 
previously demonstrated an advantage for overt re- 
sponding. The remaining 8 ratios (31.0%-74.6%) were 
for programs which previously yielded no response- 
mode difference. Many studies have failed to find an 
advantage for overt responding because the material 
used was largely unprogramed in that answers were not 
dependent upon much of the content of the material. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5916. Krau, Edgar. (Acad. R.P. Rumania, Cluj) 
Acquirement of knowledge in history through program- 
med instruction. Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: 
Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 29-37.—Experimental 
research reveals that ‘Programmed learning can be 
extended...to history. The results...[thus] obtained 
surpass significantly those achieved by traditional 
methods of teaching." In this experiment it proved 
useful for 85% of the pupils in different degrees.—J. А. 


Lucker. 
5917. Melching, William H., & Nelson, Frank B. 


The influence of practice frames and verbal ability on 
programed instruction performance. HumRRO Tech. 
Rep., 1966, No. 66-l, vii, 27 p.—Enlisted personnel 
were tested on 2 forms of a programed course, 1 with 
and 1 without practice frames. Results indicated that, 
although the use of practice frames increased program 
learning time, their overall effect was to facilitate 
learning. Ss of higher verbal ability were more success- 
ful in progressing through the programs and scored 
higher in the achievement tests.—HumRRO. 

5918. Munteanu, G., & Radu, I. Contribution de 
l'enseignement programmé à la compréhension de cer- 
taines catégories grammaticales. [Contribution of 
programmed teaching to comprehension of certain 
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ammatical categories.] Revue Roumaine des Sciences 
ociales: Série de Psychologie, 1965, 9(1), 81-91. 

5919. Schoer, Lowell. (U. Iowa) Reactive inhibition 
as related to performance on programed learning mate- 
rials. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(2), 
86-88.—On the basis of performance on a number- 
canceling task 36 Ss who generated reactive inhibition 
(RI) quickly and 36 who generated it slowly were 
selected, All Ss then went through a 1200-frame 
programed unit on statistics and measurement. After 
completing the unit, Ss were administered a test of 36 
fact and 36 application-type items. Those Ss who 
generated RI slowly made significantly more errors on 
this test than did those who generated RI quickly. 
Vocabulary-test scores were not significantly related to 
test performance. None of the interactions among 
inhibition group, vocabulary, and item type were 
significant.—Journal abstract. 

5920. Tyler, Louise L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The taxonomy of educational objectives: Cognitive 
domain—its use in evaluating programmed instruction. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 17(1), 
26-32.—An analysis of the frames in a 6th-grade 
program on “Latitude and Longitude” is reported in 
terms of the classes in the cognitive domain. The merit 
of such analysis is discussed, the approach being 
regarded as efficient and useful—T. Е. Newland. 

5921. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Southern Florida) 
What can we expect from the unprogrammed teacher? 
Teachers College Record, 1966, 67(5), 315-329.—Auto- 
mated teaching devices cannot do the important things 
a teacher can do.—H. K. Moore. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


5922. Albert, Gerald. (Long Island U.) Counseling 
against prejudice. Teachers College Record, 1966, 67(5), 
353-360.—H. К. Moore. 

5923. Bhatnagar, R. P. A review of research on 
EPPS variables as related to academic achievement. 
Education & Psychology Review, 1965, 5(4), 218-221. 

5924. Blount, Nathan S. (U. Wisconsin) The effect 
of selected junior novels and selected adult novels" on 
student attitudes toward the ‘‘ideal” novel. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 179-182.—“. . . this 
investigation was designed to ascertain any differences 
in student perceptions of.the ideal novel that might be 
associated with the reading of typical novels." Ss were 
students from 3 9th- and 3 10th-grade classes. The basic 
instrument was a Q-sort. The inferences were “(1) that, 
for this population, the junior novel was at least as 
effective as, if indeed not more effective than, the adult 
novel in bringing the student’s perception of the ideal 
novel into agreement with the expert’s perception of 
fit]... and (2) that... certain fagtors which inhere in the 
novel (its form, its content of ideas) seem more 
important determiners of impact of the novel than do 
factors which inhere in the reader himself (sex, scho- 
lastic ability) or in the setting of the reading of the 
novel.” —W. A. Koppe. 

5925.'Bricklin, Patricia M. (Temple U.) Self-related 
Concepts and aspiration behavior of achieving readers and 
two types of non-achieving readers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1965, 26(6), 3484. f 

5926. Brown, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State U., 
DuBois) Acceptance of scholastic ability data and per- 
sonal adjustment. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1965-66, 14(2), 111-114.—Hypothesized changes in 
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estimated scholastic ability were sought for 225 10th 
graders. The Ss estimated their abilities оп the Self- 
Rating Chart before and after the experimental Ss (120) 
received test-centered counseling. The experimentals 
improved their estimates on 5 different aspects of ability 
but the controls did not. Self-ratings by poor and good 
adjustment groups, where adjustment is defined relative 
to 3 scales of the Minnesota Counseling Inventory, were 
equivalent before and after counseling. Other findings 
are discussed, such as the tendency for girls to under- 
and boys to over-estimate abilities.—J. N. McCall. 

5927. Childers, Robert D., & White, William F. (U. 
Georgia) The personality of select theological students. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 507-510. 
—When 72 students in a theological institution were 
compared on the manner in which they intended to 
fulfill their religious vocation, a homogeneity of behav- 
ior was observed on each of 16 factors. The sample, 
however, was reported to be substantially and sig- 
nificantly different from the general population on 4 
factors.—R. J. Baldauf. 1 

5928. Constas,-Perry A. (GE Co., Daytona Beach, 
Fla.) Engineering education and the engineer’s self- 
image. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(3), 153-158.—The 
roles of engineers, industry, and continuing education , 
are studied; areas in need of improvement are identified 
aM need for achievement, status, and affiliation. 
—Journal abstract. 

5929. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) Dogmatism and 
learning: A follow-up of contradictory findings. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 186-188.—In order 
to resolve contradictory findings in studies by Ehrlich 
and Christensen, "the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, 
Form E (4), and a 75-item multiple choice psychology 
test constructed by the [author]... were administered at 
the beginning and end of the semester to 67 students (27 
men and 40 women) enrolled in an introductory 
psychology class." Resultant data “suggest that further 
research is needed which will test explicitly at least 2 
major hypotheses: (1) There is more than 1 kind of 
dogmatism; therefore, a variety of instruments is 
required to measure this variable. (2) Dogmatism is 
differentially related to classroom learning, depending 
on the particular nature of the learner’s dogmatism, and 
its relevance to the kind of learning tasks he pur- 
sues.” —W. A. Koppe. 

5930, Demos, George D. (California State Coll., 


` Long Beach) Psychological determinants of career 


choice for college honor students. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1965, 9(4), 208-219.—Students who participated in a 
general honors program were compared with a matched 
sample who were eligible for the program but did not 
wish to participate during their freshman year. In 
answering questionnaires concerning personal char- 
acteristics necessary for success in a chosen field, 
participants rated knowledge of facts and theories 
significantly more highly than did non-participants, who 
emphasized personality, knowing the right people, and 
the ability to persuade.—S. Krippner. 

5931. Fox, Robert S. Impact of the social envi- 
ronment on school achievement. Education & Psychology 
Review, 1965, 5(4), 211-217. 

5932. Gilliam, Camp, & Gilliam, Nancy. (Texas 
Coll. Arts & Industries) Social acceptability and grade 
predictability. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
59(4), 175-176.—It was hypothesized that... “2nd- 
grade children's ability to evaluate their own progress in 
arithmetic... [and] in spelling is related to their social 
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acceptance." Objective tests in arithmetic and spelling 
were given. Social acceptance was judged by a soci- 
ometric device. Each child made a determination of his 
own progress. Correlations were not significant.—W. A. 
Koppe. 

5933. Iguchi, Melvin T., & Johnson, Ronald C. (U. 
Hawaii) Attitudes of students associated with participa- 
tion in a mental hospital volunteer program. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1966, 68(1), 107-111.—Students 
taking a course in abnormal psychology and also taking 
part in a "companion" program involving interaction 
with individual mental patients, and 2 control groups, 
were administered tests measuring attitudes toward 
mental patients and general dogmatism at the beginning 
and end of a college semester. For the sample as a 
whole, there is a significant relation between attitudes 
toward mental patients and general dogmatism. 
“Companion” students score low (on the humanistic 
end of the continuum) on the device measuring attitudes 
toward patients prior to interacting with patients, and 
tend to become more humanistic and less dogmatic as a 
result of this interaction.—Author abstract. 

5934. Jones, Louis; Jones, Lenna, & Falcón, Edith. 
(Ministry Education, Havana, Cuba) Actitudes voca- 
'cionales de estudiantes de 1960 y 1965. [Vocational 
attitudes of junior high school students in 1960 ang 
1965.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 2(5), 40-56.— 
1960 attitude survey of 1805 junior high school students 
included 25 questions related to vocational problems, 
which were applied to a sample of 239 students in 1965. 
Results showed that the latter group feels more opti- 
mistic and is better informed about educational and 
vocational futures, and feels better able, economically, 
to continue their studies. There was less negativism 
toward school and less interest in potential income as a 
decisive factor in vocational choice. (French sum- 
mary)—English summary. И 

5935. Кіппапе, Mary. (Boston Coll.) The prestige of 
college teaching. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1965- 
66, 14(2), 141-146.—A questionnaire designed to get 
opinions about the prestige of college teachers was 
given to a New England sample of 3000 undergraduates 
and to 100. Woodrow Wilson Fellows in graduate 
school. Data are provided on how the Ss personally 
rank college teaching with medicine, law, engineering, 
and business, and how they believe the general public 
ranks these. The Woodrow Wilson Fellows, themselves 
preparing to teach in colleges, gave higher prestige 
ratings to college teaching than did undergraduates.—J. 
N. McCall. n 

5936. Lodato, Francis J., & Zweibelson, Irving. 
(Manhattan Coll.) Curriculum change, the dropout and 
delinquency. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1965, 11(6), 305-311.—The dropout leaves 
school to escape from conflict or failure in an edu- 
cational program not designed to keep him in school. 
To increase the school’s holding power over potential 
dropouts, revision of curricula and addition of func- 
tional occupational programs should be undertaken. 
Recommendations include a team approach to en- 
courage family participation to motivate students, and 
counseling and special services to lee remedial and 
rehabilitation services and to help prevent school 
maladjustment.—C. Т. Gaza. : 

5937. Meyer, Carol H. (Columbia U.) Casework 
below the poverty line. Teachers College Record, 1966, 
67(5), 343-352.—H. K. Moore. | 
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5938. Thompson, О. E. (U. Californ (2% X 
commitment upon performance of college s | 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 503 
retention, academic achievement, and change 
plans of students committed to a field of s 
freshmen are compared with those who were not. лт 
their interest. A survey form administered to all 1964 
freshmen was readministered to all those still enrolled 7 
semesters later. The original hypothesis that the 
committed student was different from the uncommitted 
tended to be upheld.—R. J. Baldauf. 
Ё 5939. Williams, Vernon. (U. Nebraska) Difficulties 
in identifying relatively permanent characteristics related 
to persistence in college. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ору, 1966, 13(1), 108. 


TESTING 


5940. Cauffman, Paul F. (Temple U.) A study of the 
validity of United States Armed Forces Institute Tests of 
General Educational Development (high school level) for 
determining success in Maryland colleges as measured by 
granes received. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 

5941. Goldschmid, Marcel L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The prediction of college major in the sciences and 
the humanities by means of personality tests. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4073-4074. 

5942. Holland, John L. The Research and Develop- 
ment Division in the American College Testing Program. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 117-1 19. 

5943. Justman, Joseph. Academic aptitude and 
reading test scores of disadvantaged children showing 
varying degrees of mobility. Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1965, 2(2), 151-155.—Otis IQs and 
Metropolitan Reading Test scores of 934 pupils, drawn 
from 16 schools in disadvantaged areas of New York 
City, were found to be negatively associated with degree 
of mobility. Pupils who had attended only 1 school 
showed near-average functioning whereas progressively 
‘ormance was associated with number of 

s attended.—L. S. Kogan. 

944. Watson, Charles С. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) Cross-validation of certain background variables 
as predictors of academic achievement. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 147- 148.—Ss were 84 


male upper classmen volunteers from an elementary 


psychology course at the State University of Iowa. On a 
Personality Background Inventory, students were asked 
to report the educational level of their fathers and 
mothers, number of siblings, size of high school 

raduating class, high school extracurricular activities, 
отет population, rural vs. urban home setting, 
family religious preference, and birth order. Grade- 
point average was used as a measure of academic 
achievement. With the exception of father's educational 
level, none of the predictors showed a relationship to 
the criterion or aptitude.—W. A. Koppe. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


5945. Blom, Gaston E. (U. Colorado Med. Cent.) 
Psychoeducational aspects of classroom management. 
Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(6), 377-383.—A clinical 
episode is used as an illustration of psychoeducational 
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aspects of classroom management. These aspects in- 
clude: (1) а psychoeducational orientation, (2) class- 
room structure, (3) teaching and management styles, (4) 
program planning in general and for specific children, 
and (5) behavioral management.—Journal abstract. Y 

5946. Grotberg, Edith H. (American U.) Learning 
disabilities and remediation in disadvantaged children. 
Review of Educational Research, 1965, 35(5), 413-425. 
—Associated factors include intelligence, school a- 
chievement, reading retardation, linguistics and lan- 
guage patterns, perception, cognition, vocabulary, and 
cumulative effects of social and cultural background. 
On the basis of these factors, suggestions are made for 
the development of a theoretical system within which 
research on remediation. is examined, including 
programs, experiments, and some consideration of the 
tole of the teacher. Finally, limitations of present 
studies and directions for future research are discussed. 
— P. D. Leedy. 

5947. Hausdorff, Henry, & Farr, S. David. (U. 
Pittsburgh) The effect of grading practices on the marks 
of gifted sixth grade childten. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 59(4), 169-172.—This study asks the 
questions: (1) Are marks received by gifted students 
graded by dual systems higher than grades given by a 
single scoring system? (2) Are gifted students’ marks 
higher when heterogeneous rather than homogeneous 
group standards are employed? (3) Do homogeneously 
grouped gifted students perform better than those who 
are heterogeneously grouped? Ss were 122 boys and 100 
girls from the upper 5% of 6th-grade classes, as based 
on the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test. Conclusions 
were that there was no statistical difference in dual vs. 
single systems, that children marked on heterogeneous 
standards had significantly higher marks than those 
marked by homogeneous standards, and that gifted 6th 
graders in homogeneous groups fared poorly compared 
with those in heterogeneous groups.—W. A. Koppe. 

5948. Wilkerson, Doxey A. (Yeshiva U.) Programs 
and practices in compensatory education for disad- 
vantaged children. Review of Educational Research, 1965, 
35(5), 426-440.—The burgeoning development of 
compensatory educational programs for socially dis- 
advantaged children has not been accompanied by 
much research to evaluate the effects of such programs; 
no definitive study has yet been published in this field. 
The review discusses the reports of 10 investigations 
directed toward assessment of the effects of compen- 
satory educational programs and practices relating to a 
number of comprehensive programs: a reading- 
improvement program for migrants, 2 experiments 
using multiracial reading materials, 2 preschool pro- 
grams, and 2 dropout programs.— P. D. Leedy. 


GUIDANCE 


5949. Dana, Richard H. (U. South Florida) An 
NDEA counseling and guidance institute: Prediction, 
performance, and follow-up. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1965, 72(2), 289-315.—A summer NDEA 
counseling-and-guidance institute investigated predic- 
tions of performance and method of. training. Pooled- 
judgment criterion ratings of “growth” and “skill” were 
used in both areas. 3 kinds of predictor data were 
compared; only an objective institute-evaluation test 
was invalid. Valid predictions were made from test 
battery of TAT reports for 2 of 3 groups. ТУ interviews 
provided the data. Interpersonal-Checklist evaluations 
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were analysed Бу modifications of Chronbach's accu- 
racy and assumed-similarity methods. Positive relation- 
ships between subjective criteria and objective estimates 
of performance were found. Follow-up data suggested 
relationships between differential expectations and 
performance for each group.—Author abstract. 

5950. Easterling, Ross E. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) An investigation of social class as a variable in 
multiple-counseling. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 
4060. 

5951. Jones, Lenna. (Ministry Education, Havana, 
Cuba) El concepto Cubano de la orientación vocacional 
y educacional. [The Cuban concept of vocational and 
educational guidance.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 
2(5), 27-36.—The program concentrates on educational 
and occupational information, active student investi- 
gation into the world of work, formation of vocational 
interests and abilities, and individual counseling. 
(French summary)—English summary. 

5952. Kelz, James W. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
development and evaluation of a measure of counselor 
effectiveness. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 
511-516.—An 8-category rating instrument was con- 
structed and 2 standardized interview situations 
emphasizing problems commonly encountered by 
secondary school counselors were developed. The stand- 
ardized interview situations provided by the use of 
coached counselees permitted a panel of 6 trained 
judges to evaluate via closed-circuit television 30 coun- 
selor-trainees under conditions designed to insure 
comparability and, hence, fair appraisal.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

5953. Shertzer, Bruce; Dye, Allan, & Walsh, Robert. 
(Purdue U.) Reactions to the Wrenn, Conant, and 
APGA guidance recommendations. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1965-66, 14(2), 92-96.—Random samples, 
150 each, of counselors, counselor educators, and 
School administrators were mailed a 43-item question- 
naire which contained recommendations for counselor 
training and practice made by Wrenn, Conant, and the 
APGA. Ss were to indicate degree of acceptance on a 
5-step scale. Returns of about 67% showed considerable 
general agreement. Recommendations by Wrenn were 
most acceptable and by APGA "least, especially by 
administrators. Differences in acceptance of specific 
recommendations were those typically expected, except 
that all 3 professional groups agreed that teaching 
experience is not essential provided counselor-trainees 
get intern experience.—J. N. McCall. 

5954. Sullivan, Howard J. (Arizona State U.) The 
effects of counseling as a college-encouragement proce- 
dure. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 
93-97.—Investigated the effects of several treatments 
employing l-interview educational counseling and an 
experimental film with 191 capable high school senior 
girls who previously had indicated a low probability of 
attending college. Dependent variables were scale- 
measured attitudes toward college and post-treatment 
applications for college admission, Principal findings 
were: (1) Ss reporting low finances to be their primary 
deterrent to college held more favorable scale-measured 
attitudes toward college (p < .001) amd applied for 
college admission in greater numbers (p < .001) than Ss 
Teporting a motivational factor to be their primary 
deterrent; (2) Ss advised to attend college registered 
more favorable scale-measured attitudes (p < .05) than 
those to whom counselors expressed no opinion about 
college attendance, but they did not apply for college 
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admission in greater numbers than the “по opinion" 
group; (3) no experimental treatment was significantly 
related to application for college admission.—Journal 
abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


5955. Hart, Joe W. (Mississippi State Coll. 
Women) Socially mobile teachers and classroom atmos- 
phere. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 
166-168.—Ss were 25 occupationally mobile and 25 
nonmobile teachers. Mobility was based on classifica- 
tions of the North-Hatt scale. Schools were selected in 
areas where occupational distribution was believed to 
be fairly normal. A total of 257 boys and 243 girls were 
selected from a total population of 1547 3rd-grade 
students. No differences were found except that occupa- 
tionally mobile teachers were more dominative toward 
students from low occupational backgrounds.— W. A. 
Koppe. 

5956. Lantz, Donald L. (U. South Florida) The 
relationship of Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
scores to certain biographical information. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 59(4), 160-165.—''Data 
were collected on 532 female Ss near the beginning of 
their course work in education. ... Ss were divided into 
groups scoring high and low on the MTAI [Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory] for both ‘standardization’ 
and ‘cross-validation’ purposes. Biographical data were 
compared for differences in percentages between high 
and low groups. Some items were found which signifi- 
cantly differentiated between the 2 groups.”—W. A. 
Koppe. 

5957. Mahan, Thomas W., Jr. (Boston U.) The 
teacher as a provocative adventure. Teachers College 
Record, 1966, 67(5), 330-337.—H. K. Moore. 
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5958. Barbichon, G. Mobilité des travailleurs de 
l'agriculture passés à l'industrie: Analyse de biographies 
professionnelles. [Mobility of farm workers moving to 
industry: Analysis of vocational biographies.] Bulletin 
d'Études et Recherches Psychologiques, 1966, 14(3), 
161-177.—Description of 923 biographies includes such 
areas as length of employment, reason for leaving, and 
types of change (sector, activity, qualification).— V. 
Sanua. 

5959. Bonnardel, R., & Lavoegie, M. S. Recherche 
sur la caracterisation des chercheurs scientifiques. 
[Characteristics of research scientists.] Journal de Psy- 
chologie Normale et Pathologique, 1965, 62(3), 333-349. 
—A French adaptation of Gough and Woodworth’s 
questionnaire RSQD (Research Scientists Q-sort Deck) 
was administered to 2 groups of research chemists. The 
younger group (average age 26) had no esthetes and 
fewer initiators than a more experienced group (average 
age 36). A new scale, based on rearrangement of the 
RSQD items, correlated .60 between the replies of the 
younger chemists and their director’s opinions of 
them.—K. J: Hartman. í 

5960. Garbin, A. P., & Bates, еше L. (Florida 
State U.) Occupational prestige and its correlates: 
Кире AR L Social Forces, 1966, 44(3), 295-302. 
—490 Ss representing 6 diverse groups evaluated 30 
occupations as to prestige and 20 different occupational 
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traits. The derived prestige-trait relationships were very 
similar to corresponding data of 4 previous studies. The 
same prestige-trait relationships were "very high" or 
"highly" related in the present investigation as those 
found in a previous study by the authors. The leading 
correlates of prestige were: "regarded as desirable to 
associate with" (.95), "intelligence required" (.94), 
"scarcity of personnel who can do the job" (.93), 
“interesting and challenging work" (.91), “training 
required” (.91), and “education required" (.90). A 
comparison of the occupational attitudes among the 
sample's subgroups revealed a high consensus of trait 
and prestige evaluation.—Journal abstract. 

5961. Kaapke, Lyle D., Tupes, Ernest C., & Alvord, 
Ray W. A multiple linear regression analysis of officer 
career attitudes. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 
65-16, vi, 88 p.—A survey covering demographic, 
sociological, and attitudinal information was completed 
by a random sample of 5000 junior Air Force officers. 
Responses were evaluated in terms of relationship to a 
criterion of expressed career intention. Multiple linear 
regression analyses measured the unique contribution to 
prediction of some of the survey items beyond that 
provided by certain “baseline” variables believed to 
predict career intent. A 2nd analysis was completed on 
a subsample of officers grouped by source of commis- 
sion and further subdivided. Data illustrate that career 
intent can be more meaningfully evaluated in terms of 
membership variables than by gross source of com- 
mission grouping normally employed. 6 survey items 
offered the greatest unique contribution to the predic- 
tion of the criterion: (1) family attitude toward an Air 
Force career; (2) factors influencing for and against a 
career; (3) effect of the offer of a regular commission; 
(4) challenge of the Air Force job vs. a civilian job; (5) 
the importance and possibility of achieving certain 
incentives and rewards as part of an Air Force career; 
and (6) the officers’ feelings and frequent change of 
residence.— USAF PRL. 

5962. Meltzer, H. (Washington U.) Mental-health 
implications of aging in industry. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1965, 107(2), 193-203.—The mental-health 
implications of 2 series of studies on aging in industry 
are considered. 1 series is concerned with the work and 
life adjustments of 257 workers in | plant. The other is 
concerned with workers’ perceptual stereotypes of age 
differences where the Ss were 270 employees (180 men, 
90 women) from 3 different regions of the U.S. 
Mental-health programs discussed to satisfy needs for 
replacing stereotypes about aging with facts are: (1) a 
counseling program for people over 40, (2) changed 
employment policy for hiring people over 40, (3) 
planned change for acceptance of change, and (4) 
organizing labor-management mental-health programs. 
—Author abstract. 

5963. Spautz, Michael E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The relationships between academic grades and 
subsequent salary and creativity measures for a sample of 
engineering graduates. Dissertation Abstracts, 1965, 
26(6), 3482. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5964. Blaskovic, Oskar. (Inst. Pedagogical Inves- 
tigations, Bratislavia, Czechoslovakia) Algunos prob- 
lemas de la orientacion vocacional en Checoslovaquia. 
[Some problems of vocational guidance in Czecho- 
slovakia.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 2(5), 68-74. 
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—An experimental program of vocational guidance, 
inaugurated in 1959, was generalized to the entire 
school system in 1962. Based on the use of an 
educational counselor, the program includes: observa- 
tion and longitudinal study of students, in cooperation 
with teachers; coordination with extracurricular organi- 
zations; orientation of the Parent-Teacher’s Associ- 
ation; and individual counseling in necessary cases. 
(French summary)—English summary. 

5965. Davis, Fred, & Olesen, Virginia L. (U. 
California) The career outlook of professionally edu- 
cated women. Psychiatry, 1965, 28(4), 334-345.—In a 
3-yr study of the development of professional identities 
among student nurses attending a university school of 
nursing, responses to questionnaires upon entrance and 
at graduation were examined for a variety of attitudes 
towards career outlook and the adult female role. 
Results revealed essentially minimal changes. Discus- 
sion centered around probable significance of 3 factors 
in design of the study: (1) nursing as a predominately 
female profession, (2) preponderantly middle class 
social origin of the sample, and (3) predictive value of 
current attitudes towards career and work for esti- 
mating actual behavior in these spheres at some later 
date in the students’ life cycle —S. Brotman. 

5966. Englander, Meryl E. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Influencing vocational choice: A pilot study. Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1965-66, 14(2), 136-140.—Self- 
concept theory was used to devise hypotheses about the 
effects of a special career day program on the views of 
120 high school students toward teaching mathematics. 
Q-sort methods provided before and after measures of 
self perceptions, ideal occupational features, perceptions 
of mathematics teachers, new math forms, a stimulating 
movie about a successful teacher, and small group 
discussions on math teaching as a vocation, While 
attitudes about teaching math were unchanged, per- 
ceptions of math teachers and one’s self became more 
congruent.—J. N. McCall. 

5967. Falcón, Edith, & Salido, Leonor. (Ministry 
Education, Havana, Cuba) El desarrollo de la orienta- 
cion vocacional en Cuba. [The development of voca- 
tional guidance in Cuba.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 
2(5), 19-26.—Initiated in 1963 in response to the sudden 
growth and availability of Cuban education facilities, 
the prm at Ist concentrated on the last yr. of each 
level of general education, and then was broadened to 
include the 4th grade of elementary school. In addition 
to teachers, the community at large participates in this 
program. (French summary)— English summary. 

. 5968. Freyre de Andrade, Elena. (Ministry Educa- 
tion, Havana, Cuba) Un falso dilema en la orientación 
vocacional. [A false dilemma in vocational guidance.] 
Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 2(5), 37-39.—The sup- 
posed contradiction between the individual's right to 
choose his occupation and the economic and social 
needs of the country is a false one. Vocational choice is 
basically determined by society, since individual 
interests and abilities are determined by environment. 
Individual interests and social necessities can be co- 
ordinated, if vocational guidance dispenses appropriate 
information about the role and importance of each 
occupation in the society. (French summary)—English 
summary. 

5969. Galinsky, M. David, & Fast, Irene. (U. North 
Carolina) Vocational choice as a focus of the identi 
search. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(1), 
89-92.—Forming an identity, an integral part of the 
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developmental process, comes into focus during the late 
adolescent period. Because this is the time for making 
decisive vocational commitments, problems in making 
an identity frequently are seen as difficulties in choosing 


-а vocation. An attempt is made to describe some of the 


characteristics of identity problems which take the form 
of vocational indecision. The particular clinical forms of 
sueh identity difficulties are described and illustrated by 
case examples. Some of the issues involved in the 
likelihood of success of brief treatment in dealing with 
identity problems are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5970. Glick, Peter, Jr. (Delaware Valley Coll.) 
Three-dimensional classification of the occupations of 
college graduates. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1965- 
66, 14(2), 130-135.—Normative tables for 661 gradu- 
ates, mostly agriculture majors, from Delaware Valley 
College are given. These tables show the distribution of 
graduates on the Three-Dimensional Classification of 
Occupations Instrument. Another table outlines the 
classification scheme. The level dimension is derived 
from Roe and Moser, the field dimension from Super, 
and the enterprise dimension from the Bureau of 
Census approach. Possibilities for counseling relative to 
occupational information are discussed.—J. N. McCall. 

5971. Knapp, Thomas R. (U. Rochester) Interactive 
versus ipsative measurement of career interest. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(5), 482-486.— Measure- 
ment of interests via the self-report type of inventory 
takes either of 2 forms, "free response" variety or 
“forced-choice” variety. An investigation of the differ- 
ence in concurrent validity between an interactive and 
an ipsative form of preference inventory for college 
males indicates that neither holds any substantial 
advantage in statistical validity.—R. J. Baldauf. 

5972. Marr, Evelyn. (Columbia U.) A study of some 
behaviors and attitudes relating to occupational choice. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4064. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5973. Helme, William H. Evaluation of differential 
classification tests for the ACB. USA PRO Tech. Res. 
Note, 1965, No. 155, 30 p.—In an important step 
toward major revision of the Army Classification 
Battery (ACB) and aptitude area system, a battery of 21 
experimental tests plus current operational tests of the 
ACB were analyzed over a broad range of Military 
Occupational Specialties (MOS) to identify the most 
valid tests or combination of tests for differential 
prediction of final grade in Army school training 
courses, 20 MOS samples with heavy representation of 
jobs in electronics and electronics repair area were used. 
ACB aptitude tests, newly developed motivation-type 
scales, perceptual measures and arithmetic operation 
tests identified as most promising have been incor- 
porated with experimental tests from additional studies 
to form the Army Differential MOS Battery, which is 
currently being validated in a comprehensive research 
design across 150 MOS representative of all major 
Army occupational groupings.—A. J. Drucker. 

5974. Helme, William H. Validation of experimental 
tool and trade knowledge tests. USA PRO Tech. Res. 
Note, 1965, No. 157, 23 p.—Describes research 
conducted in the validation of 2 new tests, Tool 
Knowledge (TK) and Trade Knowledge (TRK), for 
selected Military Occupational Specialties (MOS) in the 
mechanical construction field and their comparison with 
current operational Army Classification Battery (ACB) 
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tests, both singly and in aptitude area composites. 
Experimental tool knowledge and trade knowledge 
measures were developed and administered to samples 
of enlisted men in Automotive Information Test courses 
in 5 construction MOS. 3 25-item tests derived in each 
sample (1 TK; 2 TRK) were cross-validated in in- 
dependent samples. Results showed the new tests to be 
generally more effective predictors of training per- 
formance in the 5 construction job areas than currently 
operational Mechanical Aptitude (MA) and Shop 
Mechanics (SM) tests and gave promise of better 
differential prediction of performance as components of 
the aptitude area scores than obtained with the MA or 
SM. Replacement of the 2 ACB measures by 1 or more 
of the new tests in a reconstituted enlisted classification 
system awaits verification in tryout across the full range 
of Army MOS.—A. J. Drucker. 


5975. Maruyama, K., & Kitamura, S. (Fukushima 
Med. Coll, Japan) Speed anticipation reaction test as 
applied to bus drivers. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1965, 
24(1-2), 46-55.—A new aptitude test for the selection of 
bus drivers was administered to 223 drivers, divided 
into 3 groups: non-accident, few-accident, and many- 
accident. From study results, it is expected that the test 
will select 65%-85% from the non-and few-accident 
drivers and exclude 58%-70% from the many-accident 
drivers group.—P. Federman. 


5976. Morris, John L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Propensity for risk taking as a determinant of vocational 
choice: Àn extension of the theory of achievement 
motivation; Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(3), 328-335.—94 male high-school seniors were 
asked to choose an occupation from each of 10 lists. 
Each list was representative of a Kuder vocatienal 
interest category and contained jobs ranging from very 
easy to very difficult. Choices were examined in those 
categories in which Ss perceived their probability of 
success as highest and lowest. An index of resultant 
achievement motivation was used to bisect the group, 
and the vocational choices of each section were shown 
to support the underlying model of risk taking. Indi- 
viduals high in achievement-related motivation chose as 
if they were attempting an intermediate degree of risk. 
Those low in achievement-related motivation chose as if 
they were avoiding an intermediate degree of risk. 
—Journal abstract. 

5977. Peterson, Floyd E., Lane, Norman E, & 
Kennedy, Robert S. The relationship of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule to success in naval flight 
training. USN AMI, 1965, No. 946, ii, 9 p.—The EPPS 
failed to discriminate between student aviators who 
completed training successfully and those who dropped 
voluntarily or failed due to poor performance. The 
schedule showed little promise as a predictive in- 
strument for flight training.—USN AMI. 

5978, Riccio, Anthony C. (Ohio State U.) Occupa- 
tional aspirations of migrant adolescents from the 
Appalachian south. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1965, 
14(1) 26-30.—High school age migrants from the 
Appalachian region were compared with natives from 
Greater Columbus, Ohio for level of occupational 
aspiration, role models, and cultural conformity. Both 
samples of 97 males each came from grades 9-12 and 
showed the same level of intelligence. There were no 
significant differences on Haller's Occupational Aspira- 
tion Scale and in responses to the questions: Which 
people in this world would you most want to be like? 
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Possibilities for unfair stereotypes of migrants wer 
considered.—J. N. McCall. Ур Е a 
. 3979. Swanson, Leonard. Development and prelim- 
inary evaluation of the U.S. Navy Automotive Knowledge 
Test. USN PRA Tech. Bull., 1966, No. 66-20, vi, 15 
p.—A brief (35-item) Automotive Knowledge Test 
(AKT) was developed for possible use in assigning 
personnel to selected mechanical schools. This test, with 
a reliability of .89, appeared to measure the same 
factors as the USN Mechanical Test (MECH) of the 
Basic Battery, since the correlation between AKT and 
MECH was .76 and the pattern of correlations with 
other basic battery tests was similar. A 23-item key for 
the AKT was as valid as the 100-item MECH for 
predicting grades in 5 of 6 schools studied.—USN PRA. 


TRAINING 


5980. Briggs, George E., & Johnston, William A. 
(Ohio State U.) Stimulus and response fidelity in team 
training. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 
114-117.—Transfer performance of 2-man teams was 
observed in a simulated radar-controlled aerial intercept 
task following either high or low stimulus (S-) fidelity 
and either high or low response (R-) fidelity training 
treatments. Both high S- and high R-fidelity training 
treatments resulted in superior transfer task perform- 
ance; however, the effects of high R-fidelity training 
were relatively brief. It was concluded that whereas 
both are desirable, it is less important to provide high 
R-fidelity training at least for tasks where the major 
output requires verbal communication skills.—Journal 
abstract. 

5981. Carter, Robert N. (Arlington State Coll.) 
Motivation, the teaching machine and learning. Personnel 
Journal, 1966, 45(3), 159-161.—A major fault of 
machine teaching is the apparent "assumption that 
exposure equates with learning." Affectional appeals, 
ego-bolstering appeals, and ego-defensive ap eals affect 
workers' participation. Although “а strong ond exists 
between motivation, learning, and programmed instruc- 
tion...the machine should be subordinated to both 
motivation and learning. . . ””— М. Delsart. 

5982. Hartson, Louis D. (Oberlin Coll.) А pre- 
liminary study of a test for air traffic controllers. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 138-142.—A test, 
employing the analogies format, was constructed from 
diagrams representing jet aircraft on a radar scope. Ss 
were air flight controllers; from their verbalized re- 
actions to the test problems, sketches were poe 
describing each S's attitudes and methods of andling 
the potential confrontations indicated. When these 
sketches were read to 3 members of the training staff of 
the Oberlin FAA Center, each judge made a perfect 
score in identifying the Ss.—Journal abstract. 

5983. Johnston, William A. (Ohio State U.) 
Transfer of team skills as a function of type of training. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 102-1 08.—5 
groups varying in training context (team vs. individual) 
and skill acquisition (individual, coordination, and 
communication skills) were compared at transfer on 
team (coordination of interceptions) and individual 
(number of interceptions) performance of a simulated 
radar-controlled aerial intercept task. Individual 
performance was unaffected by the training variables, 
but team performance was a positive function of the 
emphasis on coordination skills during training. When 
acquisition of coordination skills was held constant, 
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context had no effect on transfer performance. Intra- 
team communications retarded performance but pro- 
hibiting these communications during training did not 
lessen their disruptive effect at transfer. This inhibitory 
influence of team communications reflected the verbal 
transmittal of information irrelevant to the task or more 
readily obtainable from the radar scopes.—Journal 
abstract. 

5984. Neidt, Charles O., & Meredith, Terry F. 
(Colorado State U.) Changes in attitudes of learners 
when programed instruction is interpolated between two 
conventional instruction experiences. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 130-137.—5 parallel forms of a 
26-item Likert-type attitude scale were administered in 
counterbalanced order to 70 airmen studying radiation 
detection and 53 airmen studying camera repair. Both 
courses included several wk. of lecture, a programed 
unit, and several more wk. of conventional instruction. 
Students’ attitudes were significantly more favorable 
during the programed unit in both courses. Changes 
were considerably more pronounced for the 17 highest 
ability students. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


. TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


5985. Bell, Gerald D. (U. North Carolina) Variety 
in work. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(2), 
160-171.— This research is concerned with 2 general 
determinants of variety in work: mechanization and 
management control. Data were collected in a small 
community hospital where 186 full-time, day-shift 
employees were interviewed. Findings suggest that the 
more discretion workers have in carrying out their 
duties, the more different types of tasks they perform; 
the more different tasks they carry out the larger their 
spans of attention. Span of attention and number of 
diverse tasks performed were considered to indicate 
novelty in work. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5986. Ceausu, V., Teodorescu, V., Sion, C., & 
Enáchescu-Ceausu, M. La microcourbe du travail et sa 
valeur comme moyen de determination de l'adaptabilité et 
de la fatigabilité. [The microcurve of work: Its value as 
a means to determine adaptibility and fatigability.] 
Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: Série de Psychol- 
ogie, 1965, 9(1), 39-57.—5 graphs and 2 tables reflect 
the performances and activity of the experimental Ss. 
Various interpretations are presented. Outstanding is 
the finding called "the phase in which fatigue is 
excited." It occurs whenever speed and intensity of 
reactions increase and precision of action decreases 
simultaneously. This phase is followed by irritability, 
impatience, etc. Thus, the initial effects of fatigue seem 
not to be indicated by a decrease but often by an 
increase in quantitative performance, sometimes 
accompanied by a decrease in quality or merely by an 
increase in energy.—J. А. Lucker. 

5987. McLanahan, John W. (U. Cincinnati) Alloca- 
tion of control tasks in a man-machine system. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4093. 

5988. Pfeiffer, Mark G., & Siegel, Arthur I. 
(Applied Psychol. Services, Sci. Cent, Wayne, Pa.) 
Comparison of category and magnitude scales of technical 
skills. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 235-248. 
—Magnitude and category scaling methods were em- 
ployed by journeymen electronics personnel to scale the 
apparent complexity of various aspects of their own job. 
The resultant data indicated that essentially equivalent 
scales were produced across the methods and that the 
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continua of perceived complexity of 4 “activity” stimuli 
and of 16 "circuit" stimuli were metathetic. Since the 
distortions as the result of the introduction of different 
scaling methods were minimal, the present data sug- 
gested support for a single psychophysical law in the 
avionics job performance area. (23 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


5989. Blanz, Friedrich. Mixed Standard Scale; A new 
merit rating method: Its development and use in industry. 
Finland's Institute of Technology: Scientific Researches, 
1965, No. 20, 154 p.—Based on an ordinary rating 
scale, the Mixed Standard Scale was developed to 
measure job success of Finnish industrial workers. By 
mixing definitions of different traits in such a manner 
that 2 definitions of the same trait will never succeed 
each other on the reply form, the rater is forced to judge 
S's performance level according to each of the different 
definitions. The results are then rearranged according to 
the standard scale, which provides an analysis of the 
consistency of the rating based on Goodenough's 
variant of Guttman’s “Cornell technique." The repro- 
ducibility coefficients for each rater (mean coefficient 
0.985) are computed from the to be rated traits. 
Analysis of the traits yielded 4 factors pertaining to 
work efficiency, responsibility, adjustment, and inde- 
pendence. These factors fitted in the job analysis and 
indicated a good degree of differentiation. (5 p. 
bibliogr.)—J. A. Lucker. 

5990. Cardinet, J., & Gendre, Е. (U. Neüchatel, 
France) Vérification et contróle des fonctions discrim- 
inantes appliquées à la batterie générale d’aptitudes. 
[Verification and control of discriminating functions 
applica to the General Aptitude Test Battery.] Bulletin 

tudes et Recherches Psychologiques, 1966, 14(3), 
243-260.—The General Aptitude Test Battery, trans- 
lated into French, was readministered to a group of Ss 
after 4 уг. to determine which vocation they had finally 
selected and to assess their job satisfaction. The use of 
discriminating functions in the classification of 15 jobs 
indicates that the test does not have predictive stabil- 
ity.— V. Sanua. 

5991. Friedlander, Frank. (USN Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif.) Motivations to work and 
organizational performance. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1966, 50(2), 143-152.— Measures of 3 types of 
motivation to work were related to 2 criteria of job 
performance, both of which reflect the degree to which 
the organization has rewarded individual behaviors. In 
the white-collar sample (N — 1047), composed largely 
of technical personnel, low performers were motivated 
primarily by the social environment of the job and, toa 
lesser extent, by the opportunity of gaining recognition 
through advancement; few significant relationships were 
found between intrinsic self-actualizing motivations and 
job performance. In the blue-collar sample (N = 421), 
по significant relationships were found between any of 
the motivational measures and job performance. With 
advancing age and tenure, work became more meaning- 
ful for high performers but less meaningful for low 
performers, although the importance of the social 
environment increased for both high and low per- 
formers. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5992. Frohlich, W. O. (Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., NYC) Motivation: Key to successful 
performance counseling. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(2), 
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90—94.— Discusses the relationship of motives and needs 
and provides a brief outline of an actual program which 
emphasizes career orientation and management by 
Objectives. Suggests that objective measurement of 
performance, while necessary for successful wage and 
salary administration, has a demotivating effect when 
discussed with employees in the context of performance 
counseling.—M. D. Franzoni. 

5993. Glick, Peter, Jr. (Delaware Valley Coll.) 
Anticipated occupational frustration: A follow-up report. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1965, 14(1), 62-66.—70 
seniors, majoring in agriculture, were given the same 
questionnaire and special 8-item form which they had 
answered as college freshmen. Comparison of differ- 
ences between ideal and expected occupations showed a 
significant decrease in anticipated frustration. Levels of 
aspiration remained about the same, but some changes 
occurred in values aspired to.—J. N. McCall. 

5994. Hulin, Charles L. (U. Illinois) Effects of 
community characteristics on measures of job satisfac- 
tion. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 185— 
192.—Data concerning various aspects of female cleri- 
cal workers' job satisfaction and group productivity 
were gathered from the employees of 300 catalog order 
establishments. Measures were also obtained of the 
prosperity, unemployment, slums, productive farming, 
and decrepitude of the communities in which the 
catalog order establishments were located. Analysis of 
these data indicated: (1) average satisfaction scores and 
group productivity were unrelated in general, (2) 
satisfaction scores were negatively related to community 
prosperity, and (3) pay satisfaction scores tended to be 
more negatively related to community prosperity than 
did other aspects of job satisfaction. An explanation of 
these findings in terms of frames of reference and 
alternatives available to the workers is offered. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5995. Jehring, J. J. (U. Wisconsin) The effects on 
productivity of dropping individual incentives: А case 
study. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(2), 87-89.—The 
performance of 7 transcribers was considered. The 
greatest percentage drops were among the 3 top 
producers; the percentages of the 2 lowest producers 
rose. This was interpreted as a tendency to achieve a 
group rather than individual standard.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

5996. Kaplan, Margorie N., & Alvord, Ray W. 
(Personnel Res. Lab., Lackland AFB, Tex. USAF 
Officer Evaluation System Survey: Attitudes and experi- 
ence. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-17, v, 75 
р.— Моге than 2200 Air Force officers from 38 bases in 
6 commands were intensively surveyed as to their 
knowledge, attitudes, and opinions about the officer 
evaluation system. In many areas, significant differences 
were found between commands, grades, duties, 
regular/reserve officers, and flying status groups. 
Analysis of attitudes indicated that although the major- 
ity of officers are satisfied to some extent with proce- 
dures now utilized in the evaluation system and the 
performance ratings they have received, a substantial 
number seemed to be in favor of a number of changes. 
By and large, this trend is related to grade—the higher 
the grade, the greater the satisfaction with the status 
quo.— USAF PRL. а 2 

5997. Lahiri, Dilip K. Perceived importance of job 
factors by government and non-government employees. 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 40(1), 37-48.—52 
government and 88 nongovernment employees in cler- 
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ical occupations, exclusive of stenographers or typists, 
responded to a questionnaire seeking a ranking of 21 
factors believed important in job satisfaction. Salary 
and security were ranked highest, with personal growth 
rated next most important; however, human relations 
and supervision were considered least important. 
Implications in terms of unfulfilled, basic human needs 
are pointed out.—J. T. Cowles. 

5998. Lawrie, John W. (Wabash Coll.) Convergent 
job expectations and ratings of industrial foremen. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 97-107.—A 
significant positive correlation was hypothesized 
between evaluations of foremen made by superiors and 
subordinates and the degree to which foremen share 
and accurately predict superior-subordinate expecta- 
tions regarding the foreman's job behavior. The Ss, (8 
superiors, 32 foremen, and 377 subordinates) responded 
to a questionnaire composed of “consideration” and 
"structure" items yielding ‘‘expectation-convergence 
scores” which were correlated with evaluation mea- 
sures. In a department providing close face-to-face 
interaction, a significant proportion of the variance in 
superior evaluations was accounted for by the hypoth- 
esis of expectation convergence, Implications for 
common personnel practices are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5999. McClintock, Franklyn G. The man, the job, 
and the man on the job. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(2), 
95-100.—Faced with such questions as how to motivate 
people to do their work at the top limit of their ability 
and, at the same time, how to account to management 
for the salary dollars needed to be spent, the wage and 
salary administrator is offered a solution based on a 
theoretical mid-point concept.—Journal abstract. 

6000. Mountain, Ann D. Job satisfaction of female 
employees in the clothing industry: Case study no. 1. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1965, 21(4), 7-16.—Con- 
sidered as a group, employees were found to regard 
Security, Supervision, and Company and Management 
as the most important aspects of their work; Work 
Variety, Communication, and Work Ease were least 
important.—M. D. Franzoni. 

6001. Okrongley, W. D. (International Harvester, 
Chicago, Ill.) Attitude development and accident preven- 
tion. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(3), 169-171.—Re- 
sponsibility for accidents may more often be due to the 
attitudes of workers and supervisors than to mechanical 
failures. To help correct attitudes, a workshop tech- 
nique has been developed, which appears to have helped 
reduce accidents for 1 company.—Journal abstract. 

6002. Plag, John A., & Hardacre, Lawrence E. Age, 
years of schooling, and intelligence as predictors of 
military effectiveness for naval enlistees. USN MNRU 
Rep., 1965, No. 65-19, 40 p.—The validity of age, 
education, and GCT score in the prediction of 4 criteria 
of 2-yr military effectiveness was examined for a group 
of 952 Naval enlistees. Ss were graduated from training 
without being subjected to routine psychiatric screening 
procedures. The 4 criteria of effectiveness were pay 
grade level, division officer ratings of adjustment, 
semi-annual marks, and record of disciplinary or 
commendatory action. Data for the 952 Ss comprising 
the validation sample were analyzed by multiple cor- 
relation procedures. Regression equations were derived 
for each criterion and cross-validated on another 5 
group of comparable size. The relations of each of the 3 
predictors with the 4 criteria were found to be statisti- 
cally significant and consistent from criterion to cri- 
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terion. When combined, each of the independent 
variables contributed uniquely to the multiple correla- 
tions, but these were generally of small magnitude, 
ranging from .26-.45 for the cross-validation sample. 
—USN MNRU. 

6003. Rosen, Ned A., & Sales, Stephen M. (New 
York State Sch. Industrial & Labor Relations) 
Behavior in a nonexperiment: The effects of behavioral 
field research on the work performance of factory 
employees. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 
165-171.—To determine whether a field research 
process itself has an influence on employee productivity 
which might become confounded with the influence of 
more legitimate independent variables, 73 male workers 
in 1 department of a factory were studied. Field 
research operations, consisting of observational and 
survey techniques, were employed during the middle 2 
wk. of the 6-wk "before," "during," and "after" 
experimental design. Research effects on the total 
department and the 8 work groups were negligible. 
Hypothesized moderator influences for age, authori- 
tarianism, rural-urban background and union activity 
level, although small, were found thus demonstrating 
that research operations can affect different people in 
different ways on a productivity criterion. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6004. Saleh, Shoukry D., & Grygier, T. G. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Self-perception of productivity before 
retirement. Personnel Administration, 1966, 29(2), 35- 
39.—It was concluded that: (1) the higher the occupa- 
tion and/or educational level, the more the employee is 
inclined to perceive his productivity as high, (2) there is 
no significant difference between male and females in 
such self-perception, and (3) the older the employee (age 
range 55-65 yr.), the more he perceives himself as most 
productive at 60 yr. and over.—Journal summary. 

6005. Simon, Walter B. (U. Massachusetts) Rules of 
conduct and the performance of occupational skill. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(1), 177-178. 
—Information may be directly relevant to rules of 
performance or not. Performance of occupational skills 
is determined by technical or by social rules. The 
incompatibility of social and technical rules results in 1 
form of role conflict. Types of resolutions of such a 
conflict are discussed.—Journal summary. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


6006. Dalton, Melville. (U. California, Los Angeles) 

Changing staff-line relationships. Personnel Administra- 
tion, 1966, 29(2), 3-5, 40-48.—Reviews | company's 
i successful experiment to reduce staff-line 
riction and conflict. An “open rank" system was 
utilized, and fully explained to employees. It included: 
(1) assigning each person a specific authority, (2) 
obscuring of status symbols, and (3) stressing symbols 
of science, quality, and service.—Journal summary. 
2 6007. Davis, James W., Jr. (U. Wisconsin) Work 
involvement of executives. Personnel Administration, 
1966, 29(2), 6-12.—Discusses the factors influencing 
work involvement. Reports data on attitudes toward 
work expressed by a population of federal executives, 
and examines the relationships between different indi- 
cators of work involvement. Models of strongly and 
weakly involved executives are suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

6008. Eran, Mordechai. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The relationship between self-perceived personality traits 
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and job attitudes in middle management. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(7), 4061. 

6009. Knowles, M. C. The impact of management 
decisions on labour turnover. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 
1965, 27(4), 42-48.—Deals with internal factors which 
come under the direct control of management. Factors 
considered are management decisions affecting place- 
ment, wage incentives, and physical working conditions. 
Marked reductions in labor turnover occurred following 
a change in placement policy, the introduction of an 
incentive scheme and an increase in wages, and an 
improvement in physical working conditions.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

6010. MacCrimmon, Kenneth В. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) An experimental study of the decision making 
behavior of business executives. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(7), 4093. 

6011. Odiorne, George S. (U. Michigan) How 
superstitions in business are created. Personnel Journal, 
1966, 45(2), 101-105.—Presents some sources of man- 
agement superstitions and how each could have been 
averted. Concludes that faulty communication generates 
misunderstandings which build into superstitions.—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

6012. Porter, Lyman W. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Personnel management. Annual Review of Psychology, 
1966, 17, 395-422. 

6013. Shore, Richard P. Conceptions of the arbitra- 
tor's role. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 
172-178.—A cluster analysis of questionnaire data 
obtained from 101 labor arbitrators, management 
representatives, and union officials suggested 5 dimen- 
sions of the arbitrator's role: adherence to precedent, 
prophylactic orientation, liberality of interpretation, 
elicitation of facts, and procedural formality. Objective 
role conflict was evidenced by significant differences 
between company and union role conceptions on 4 of 
the 5 dimensions. Arbitrators themselves were prone to 
take a conservative view of their function, and adopted 
positions between the 2 parties on 3 of the 5 role 
dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

6014. Sorenson, Richard C. Logical model repre- 
senting personnel flow in the U.S. Army: Considerations 
relative to reduction of turbulence. USA PRO Tech. Res. 
Note, 1965, No. 156, 40 p.—A model representing the 
Army manpower system is suggested as 1 of a type 
which might be employed in an analytical approach to 
the problem of personnel turbulence. Various personnel 
policy alternatives may be evaluated in terms of 
turbulence reduction and manpower flow patterns. 
Attention is given to a hypothetical situation similar in 
some respects to the current Army manpower system 
and to possible antecedent restrictions responsible for 
officers being moved within or out of the continental 
United States less than 24 mo. after previous permanent 
change of station. It is felt that while no policy 
pronouncements are to come from this current effort, 
future applications with appropriate types of duty tours 
and actual allocation proportions would be promising 


in evaluating policy alternatives prior to implementa- 
tion.—A. J. Drucker. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


6015. Stickney, Theodosia H., Gaier, Eugene L., & 
Moore, Gilbert D. (Wilmington Coll, N.C.) Motiva- 
tional factors of N.D.E.A. institute enrollees reflected in 
autobiographical data. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
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1965, 14(1), 44-50.— Possible motives for a career in 
school counseling were studied by having Ss write an 
autobiography focused on this topic. They later ranked 
a list of 21 reasons for choosing counseling and also 
described a typical day's work 5 yr. hence. All the 
NDEA enrollees, 24 men and 6 women, were former 
teachers and their motives differed only slightly. Pre- 
dominant were: (1) the confidence expressed in them by 
former students, (2) desire to help others, (3) inadequate 
guidance in their own youth, (4) and greater faith in 
their guidance than teaching ability.—J. N. McCall. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


6016. Bucklin, Louis P. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The informative role of advertising. Journal of Adver- 
tising Research, 1965, 5(3), 11-15.—Consumers who 
made a shopping trip to purchase items costing over 
$5.00 were interviewed concerning the role which 
advertising played in their purchase decisions. The data 
show that “advertising is used more in shopping for less 
familiar items, items they have not bought recently, and 
high-priced items. Further, such use of advertising does 
not appear to lead to brand preference. On the 
contrary, it [is] associated with better product informa- 
tion, lower store preference, greater concern about price 
and increased search." —J. C. Franklin. 

6017. Cummings, Ernestine E. (U. Missouri) A 
general theory of how ads influence consumers. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1965, 26(6), 3476. 

6018. Dalenius, Tore. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Time and survey design. Journal of Advertising Research, 
1965, 5(3), 2-5.— Presents “various ways that time may 
enter into the design of a statistical survey...as the 
characteristic to be measured...as an independent 
variable, and...as an instrumental variable."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

6019. Day, Ralph L. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Simulation of consumer preference. Journal of Advertis- 
ing Research, 1965, (3), 6-10.—In a study of consumer 
preference for degrees of strength of chocolate flavor in 
ice cream, results "suggest that systematic paired 
eomparison tests, the concept of a preference distribu- 
tion, and a probabilistic model of choice in the paired 
comparison situation can, in combination, provide a 
useful basis for studying consumers' preferences for 
many product attributes."—J. C. Franklin. 

6020. Frank, Ronald E., & Boyd, Harper W., Jr. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Are private-brand-prone grocery cus- 
tomers really different? Journal of Advertising Research, 
1965, 5(4), 27-35.—400,000 purchases in 44 grocery 
product categories by 491 households in Chicago were 
studied by multiple regression analysis to “determine 
the extent to which socio-economic, consumption, and 
store shopping habits distinguished manufacturer-brand 
customers from private-brand-prone customers.” It was 
concluded that both private and manufacturer brands 
“are consumed by households with virtually the same 
socio-economic and total consumption characteristics. 
—4. C. Franklin. А 

6021. Landis, Jack B. Exposure probabilities as 
measures of media audiences. Journal of Advertising 
Research, 1965, 5(3), 24-29.—"By determining the 
probabilities which generate audience behavior rather 
than measuring part of the behavior itself... extensive 
analyses of audience size, accumulation, and patterns of 
exposure" can be made. “The data can be handled 
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statistically or through simulation...to develop an 
exposure audit describing the total media behavior of 
each individual over extended periods of time."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

6022. Nathan, Peter E., & Wallace, Wallace H. An 
operant behavioral measure of TV commercial effective- 
ness. Journal of Advertising Research, 1965, 5(4), 13-20. 
—Using studies of the rates of pedal work Ss did to see 
and hear TV program and commercial material, the Es 
report results in the laboratory closely corresponding to 
field findings with levels of "reliability, face and 
construct validity and practical utility" which warrant 
"further development and use of this technique in 
advertising research."—J. C. Franklin. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


6023. Martinek, Harold, & Sadacca, Robert. Error 
keys as reference aids in image interpretation. USA PRO 
Tech. Res. Note, 1965, No. 153, 30 p.—Describes a 
research study conducted by the Image Interpretation 
Displays Task to probe the value of reference keys 
developed by 2 quite different methods and to delineate 
the effect of such keys in terms of several aspects of 
image interpreter performance. An “error key,” devel- 
oped through analysis of interpreter errors and designed 
to help interpreters avoid common misidentifications, 
and a “rights key” were provided to accompany 2 sets 
of aerial imagery. 2 performance measures based on this 
imagery were administered to 3 matched, trainee 
groups, 1 group using the "error key," 1 using the 
"rights key," and 1 (control) using no reference key. 
Analyses of performance data for the 3 groups showed 
the "error key" resulted in significant decrease in errors 
and increase in accuracy, but no difference in number of 
correct identifications, The “error key" affected the 
differential between interpreter’s confidence in right and 
wrong identifications. No significant effect was 
produced by the “rights Кеу” on any of the perform- 
ance variables.—A. J. Drucker. 

6024. Poulton, E. C. (Applied Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Engineering psychology. Annual 
Review of Psychology, 1966, 17, 177-200. 

6025. Stichman, Eugene P., & Renaud, George 
E. Information extraction from voice communications: 
Work methods for single transcribers. USA PRO Tech. 
Res. Note, 1965, No. 154, 23 p.—An experiment was 
designed to determine the effects of 20 different tran- 
scription methods on the performance of 12 Army 
enlisted men in transcribing word lists received at 4 
signal-to-noise levels. 3 aspects of communications 
procedure were examined: listening to the message, 
writing the message as it was heard, and using а 
previous transcript of the message as an aid in 
re-listening and re-transcribing. Significant improve- 
ment in performance was obtained when Ss both 
listened to and wrote the word lists more than once. 
Performance did not improve at any signal-to-noise 
ratio when listening to a given word list more than once 
before writing the transcript nor when the Ss used a Ist 
or 2nd transcript as a reference aid in re-transcribing. 
Conclusion was that although actual absolute gain in 
accuracy was low, improvement was sufficient to 
warrant re-listening and re-writing of messages when 
reception conditions are below the marginal level of 
channel communications.—A. J. Drucker. —— 

6026. Watkins, William H. (Decision Sci. Lab., L. 
G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.) Effect of intensity 
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changes in auxiliary stimuli on auditory and visual signal 
detection. USAF ESD Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 66-121, vi, 
52 p.—Results of automated tone detection experiments 
are reported. Ss were required to identify 1 of 4 short 
intervals as having contained a weak, earphone- 
presented, auditory signal. These experiments involved 
approximately 20,000 trials. Each experiment employed 
at least 2 lighting conditions. In general, when the light 
source intensified. during the intervals, detection was 
superior to that occurring when the light diminished at 
corresponding times. Findings are compared with the 
results of analogous experiments involving visual signal 
detection under several conditions of auditory stimula- 
tion. Possible explanations for consistencies in the 2 
kinds of experiments are considered, and individual 
differences are discussed.—USAF ESD. 


Displays & Controls 


6027. Florek, Hieronym. Zmeny hraníc binoku- 
lárneho zrakového pola ако možny ukazovatel únavy 
zrakového analyzátora. [Changes of binocular visual 
field range as possible fatigue indicator of the visual 
analyser.] Studia Psychologica, 1965, 7(4), 271-285.—67 
Ss (outdoor workers, draftsmen, and television receiver 
checkers) were exposed to a visual field, 2 mm in 
diameter, which was presented horizontally, vertically, 
and slanted. There were small changes, or micro- 
changes, in the binocular visual field, especially in the 
beginning and toward the end of working shifts.—H. 


ruml. 

6028. Silver, Carl A., Jones, James M., & Landis, 
Daniel. (Franklin Inst. Res. Lab., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Decision quality as a measure of visual display effec- 
tiveness. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(2), 
109-113.—A new gaming technique was employed in an 
attempt to evaluate more accurately the effectiveness of 
visual displays. 18 male university students acted as 
traffic managers for a hypothetical trucking concern. 
Trucking information was presented in map-plus- 
overlay displays, and Ss manipulated trucks, drivers, 
and loads within the framework of the economic rules 
governing the trucking operation. A computer program 
was written which determined the profit in dollars of 
each S's performance. 3 independent variables—use of 
color, fact density, and compression (ratio of symbols 
to facts)—were used in this repeated measures design. 
Analysis of variance indicated that profit was a positive 
function of increasing fact density (p « .001), and that 
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there was a significant interaction between fact density 
and color (p < .001), and fact density and compression 
(р < .05). The usefulness of this technique in differenti- 
ating among structurally different visual displays was 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6029. Topmiller, Donald A., & Sharp, Earl D. 
Effects of visual fixation and uncertainty on control panel 
layout. USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-149, v, 
28 p.—Seated Ss reached to and operated 12 toggle 
switch controls located 31", 41", and 51" above the floor 
and 0°, 25°, 50°, and 75° to the left of the mid-sagittal 
plane. The effects on reaction time, reach time, and 
total response time of 3 variables—control location, 
visual fixation/uncertainty, and anthropometric size of 
Ss—were investigated. Analyses of variance indicate 
that control location and visual fixation/uncertainty 
affect reaction, reach, and total response time; but body 
size does not. Derived scores were also analyzed to 
permit detailed examination of the perceptual-motor 
components of the response scores. The linear relation- 
ships between reach rate and reach distance observed in 
this study are compared with the curvilinear rela- 
tionships reported in micromotion literature. To aid in 
evaluating control arrangements, response-time iso- 
grams are presented.—USAF AMRL. 

6030. Verdi, Angelo P., Ornstein, George N., 
Heydorn, Richard P., & Frost, George. Effects of 
display quickening on human transfer functions during a 
dual-axis compensatory tracking task. USAF AMRL 
Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-174, ix, 207 p.—This research 
was concerned with the human’s behavior in adapting 
his response mode to variations of certain conditions of 
a compensatory tracking task. The task conditions 
evaluated were quickening level, system gain, task load, 
and task complexity. Tracking error was found to be 
least when the quickening level used in the 2nd axis is 
identical to that in the axis of primary interest; error 
increased as the quickening levels for the 2 axes became 
more dissimilar. Display error scoring yielded an order 
of merit for quickening levels that was directly contra- 
dictory to that obtained with system error scoring. 
System error was greater for a quickened system than 
for an unquickened system. This finding provides strong 
support of the need for an antibias network in many 
applications of display quickening to vehicle control 
problems.—USAF AMRL. 
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4998, 5257, 5261, 5326, 5451, 5477, 5478, 
5610, 5720, 5745, 5857, 5892 

Aphasia 
5030, 5853 

Apparatus 
5170, 5178, 5180 

Apparent Distance (see Distance, Percep- 


tion/Depth) 

Apparent Movement (see Movement/Appar- 
ent) 

Appetite 7 


Appraisal (see also Selection). 
5229 


Approach (see also Approach-Avoidance) 
Approach-A voidance (see also Conflict) 
Aptitude (see also Test/Aptitude) 

5943 


Aptitude Test (see Test/Aptitude) 

Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 

Arctic (see Environment) 

Arithmetic (see also Mathematics) 

Army (see also Personnel /Military, Military) 
5973, 5974, 6014 

Army Classification Battery 
5973 


Arousal (see also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, Vigilance) 
5053, 5355 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 


Literature) 
4817, 4980, 5265, 5396, 5443, 5483, 5641, 
5653 


Articulation 
Ascendance-Submission (see Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also 
Achievement Need, Expectation) 
5254, 5281, 5925 
Assimilation 
Association (see also Learning) 
4911, 4919, 4938, 4960, 4993, 5001 
Association/Free 
Association/Word 
4738, 4952, 4954, 4959, 4997, 5422, 5428, 
5431, 5432, 5498 
Associations (see Organizations) 
Asthma (see also Allergy) 
5585, 5773 
Athletics (see Sports) 
Attention (see also Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 
lance) 
5065, 5218, 5224, 5665, 5854, 5985 
Attitude (see also next headings, Maternal 
Attitudes) 
4779, 5328, 5347, 5359, 5360, 5361, 5362, 
5365, 5367, 5377, 5380, 5384, 5387, 5390, 
5405, 5417, 5426, 5440, 5494, 5529, 5618, 
5800, 5820, 5961, 5972, 5996 
Attitude Change 
5369, 5372, 5374, 5375, 5386, 5389, 5571, 
5933 
Attitude Scale 
5460 
Attitude/Industry 
6001, 6007, 6008, 6011 
Attitude/Student 
5372, 5934, 5954, 5956 
Audience 
ale Seizu 
Audiogenic Seizure 3 
eem (see also Auditory Measurement, 


pen, 
4846, 4847, 4849, 4932, 5870, 5896 
Audition (see also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, 
Мис Fr 
4840, 4843, 4844, 5021, 5131, 5211, 5230, 


6026 
кп Cortex & Projection Area 


3 x 
Auditory Discrimination (see also Audiometry, 
Audition) 
4842, 4845, 5039, 5174 
Auditory Measurement 
4777, 4848, 5070 
Auditory Thresholds (see Auditory Measure- 
ment) 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, 
Conformity, Dogmatism) 
5207, 5266, 5331, 5381, 5382, 5388 
(see also Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Power) 
5399, 5577 
Autism (see also Fantasy) 
5487, 5722 
Mule Effect (sce also Movement/Appar- 
ent 
4839 
Automation & Automata 
Automobile (see Driving) 
Autonomic (see Nervous Bem Autopac 
Autonomy (sce also Dependency 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
4923, 5181, 5354 
viation 


voidance Већа! 

5177, 5179 
Avoidance Learning (see Learning/Avoidance) 
‘Awareness (sce also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 


lance) 
9. 5459, 5729 


Barbiturate 


5098 
Bat (see Test/ Battery) 
Behavior (see nd Behavior Problems) 
4685, 4901, $127, 5134, 5256, 5303 
vior Problems 


Beha! 

5586, 5663 
Behavioral Science 

4680, 4683, 4700, 5126, 5322 
Behaviorism 


5304 
Belief (see also Attitude) 
4724, 5364, 5410 
Bender-Gestalt Test 
5657, 5660 
Benzedrine (see Amphetamine) 
Bias (see Prejudice) 


acris 
4716, 4717 
Binet-Test (sce Stanford-Binet) 
Bi (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
5081, 5082, 5086 
Шой (see also Obituaries) 
4688, 4690 


Biological Rhythms 
Biology 
4696 


ird 
5142, 5170, 5174 


Birth 
4785, 5208, 5215, 5222, 5231, 5325, 5385, 
5412 
Blacky Pictures (sec Projective Techniques) 
Blindness 
5836, 5840, 5841, 5842 
Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 
5029, 5082, 5116, 5894, 5898 
Blood Pressure 
5501, 5769 


Body 

4774, 5286, 5455, 5839 
Body Image 

5503, 5581, 5741 
Body Type 
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Bon Conduction, (see Audition) 


Bool 
Brain (see also next headings, Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
5028, 5030, 5034, 5035, 5043, 5083, 5116, 
5290, 5861 


їп Damage 
5039, 5050, 5123, 5129, 5514, 5660, 5731, 
5858, 5878, 5894, 5898 

Brain Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 
5044, 5045, 5777, 5856, 5859 

Brain Lesion 
5040, 5041, 5042, 5047, 5048, 5049, 5051, 
5052, 5053, 5054, 5055, 5056 

Brain Stem 


574; 
зеде оозе (see also Stimulation/Cen- 
tral) 
5033, 5060, 5064, 5108, 5130 
ness (sec also Light) 
4825, 4830 
Brightness Discrimination 


Business 
5025, 6011, 6013 


Caffeine (see Stimulant) 
California F Scale (sce also Authoritarianism, 
Е BS 


561 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
Cancer. 


5783 
Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
5041, 5117, 5218 


Case Eve 
5582, 5670, 5732, 5755, 5777, 5780, 5781, 
5782, 5783, 5784, 5785, 5788, 5789, 5790, 
5791, 5792, 5793 

Casework (see Social Casework) 

Castration 


Cat 
4720, 5037, 5044, 5045, 5046, 5058, 5059, 
5062, 5063, 5066, 5069, 5074, 5109, 5133, 
5136, 5178 

Categorical Behavior 

Cathexis (sce Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 


Causation & Causality 
Central Nervous System (see Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cerebral Cortex (sce also Brain, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
$041, $062, 5066, 5117, 5119 
Cerebral Paur (sce also Physical Handicap) 
5860, 586. 
fication 


Cheat 
Check-List (see also Inventory) 
Chemical & Chemistry 
5083, 5087, 5088, 5089, 5091, 5772, 5959 
Chicken 
Child Guidance (see Guidance/Child) 
CHE рл 


= & Children (see also Gifted, In- 
fancy 
4860, 5216, 5223, 5224, 5225, 5232, 5252, 
5262, 5292, 5312, 5450, 5693, 5943 
Childhood / Ability 
5249, 5254, 5271, 5843, 5859 
жокк, ш 


Childhood/Behavior Problems 
5263, 5587, 5590, 5628, 5828 
Childhood /Concepts in 

5238, 5251, 5269 
Childhood/D. 


|/ in 
4822, 5213, 5229, 5230, 5231, 5236, 5243, 


u 


5247, 5249, 5253, 5256, 5259, 5260, 5267, 

5268, 5274, 5876, 5890 
Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 

5265, 5533, 5685, 5691, 5716, 5722, 5828, 

5835, 5864 
Childhood /Gifted (see Gifted) 
Childhood / Handicapped 

5840, 5844, 5849, 5851 

|/ Learning in 
4888, 5233, 5234, 5235, 5237, 5239, 5240, 
5242, 5244, 5245, 5246, 5248, 5946, 5948 


Childhood /P: ion in 
5039, 5228, 5230, 5241, 5257, 5335 
Childhood/ Personality 
5242, 5255, 5258, 5266, 5640, 5932 
Childhood/ Preferences in 
5264, 5272, 5492 
Childhood / Preschool 
5226, 5227, 5250, 5493 
Childhood/Psychosis in 
Childhood/Retarded (see Mental Retardation) 
Childhood/Schizophrenia in (sce Schizophre- * 
nia/Childhood) 
Chimpanzee 
Chi ine 


2, 5106 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probability) 
4730, 5007, 5016, 5022, 5168, 5305 
Class (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
4719, 5238 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 
k^ 
5 
Cleft Lip & Palate 
Client-Centered Therapy (see Psychothera- 
ру, / Client Centered) 
Clinic (see also Hospital) 
5289, 5517, 5535, 5559, 5620 
Clinical amm 
5658, 5659 
Clinical Psychology (see also Abnormal Psy- 
chology) 
4694, 5506, 5510. 
Cochlea (sce also Ear) 
5059, 5078, 5084 
Coding (see also Display) 
ition (see also Reasoning, Thinking) 
4780, 4879, 4895, 4994, 4995, 5267, 5268, 
5406, 5876 
Cognitive Dissonance (see also Dissonance) 
4724, 4874, 4996, 5384, 5750 
Cognitive Style 
4779, 4992, 4994, 5447, 5845 
Cold (see Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Stu- 
aay Colleae) 
4705, 5382, 5899, 5939 
College Counseling (see Counseling) 
College Student (се Student/College) 
Color (see also next headings) ° 
4752, 5436, 5462, 5492, 5498 
Color Blindness 
Color P. tion 
4834, 4836, 4837, 5226 
Color Vision 
4832, 4833, 4835 
Color-Word 
4780 
Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
sag Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
5232, 5340, 5419, 5420, 5423, 5426, 5430, 
5469, 5519, 5576, 6025 
Communication/Mass 
5439, 5440, 6021, 6022 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
5336, 5390, 5795, 5994 
Community Services 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 


Comprehension 
Compulsion (see Mania, Impulsiveness) 


Шуу uter & Computation 

741, 4742, 4743, 4744, 5443 

Concentration Camp 

Concept (see also Abstraction, Concept For- 
mation, Thinking) 
4732, 4877, 4973, 4999, 5002, 5003, 5004, 
5006, 5211, 5386, 5843 


Conditional Galvanic Skin Response (sce Gal- 
vanic Skin Response) 
рока Emotional Response 
Conditioned Reflex (see also Conditioning/ 
d eel: месо 
‘onditioned Response 
5048, 5883 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 


4882, 4924, 4925, 4926, 4932, 5027, 5125, 
5158, 5159, 5160, 5165, 5209, 5721 


Sierra Cas voidance 
5, 5102, 5107, 5161, 5175, 5591 


Conditioning/Cl. 
4856, 4920, 4922, 4927, 5057, 5184, 5193 
Conditioning/Eyelid 
4908, 4928, 4929, 4930, 4931, 4933 
Conditioning/Interoceptive 
Conditioning/Operant 
5169, 5191, 5564 
Conditioning / Verbal 
4941, 4949 
Cone (sec Retina) 
Conference (see Symposium) 
Conflict (see also Competition, Learning/ 
Avoidance) 
5715, 5779, 5819, 5823 
Conformity (see also “Authoritarianism, Group 
Influence, Social Power) 
5225, 5303, 5320, 5388, 5403, 5413, 5757 
Conscience 
5697 
Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Un- 
conscious). 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 
Constancy 
809, 5212 
Consulting 


6017 
Consumer Behavior 
6016, 6019, 6020 
Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 
4934, 4959 
Contrast 
Contribution & Criticism 
4703, 4902, 5162, 5163, 5201, 5319, 5477, 
5584, 5593 
Control (see also Display) 


Convulsion (see Electroconvulsive Shock, Epi- 
lepsy, Seizure) 
Cooperation 
5393 
Coordination 
Correlation (see also Statistics) 
5460 


Cortex (sce Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 

Counseling (see also Guidance, [ш i 
5802, 5803, 5804, 5805, 5806, 5807, 5 
5812, 5815, 5922, 5949, 5970, 5992, wis 


‘ounselor 
5797. 5801, 5805, 5808, 5810, 5811, 5813, 
5814, 5816, 5817, 5825, 5952, 5953 
Countertransference (see Transference) 
Counting 


Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Music, Think- 
ing, Literature, Aesthetics) 

4859, 4952, 5254, 5271, 5281, 5455, 5456, 
5457, 5458, 5485, 5495, 5792, '5882, 5963 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/Ju- 

venile, Law, Prison) 
4762, 5671, 5694, 5696 
Critical Flicker Fusion (see Flicker Fusion) 
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Critical Incident 

Criticism (see Contribution & Criticism) 

Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture) 
4756, 4975, 5307, 5311, 5315, 5331, 5335, 
5357, 5368, 5441, 5442 

Cue 
4802, 4805, 4816, 4834, 4872, 4883, 4965, 
5542 


Culture (see also Acculturation, Cultures, 
roup Influence, Ethnology) 
4704, 4711, 5264, 5304, 3367 

са pne in (see also Culture, Cultures) 


Сане ё Countries (see also Culture) 
сн 

5153, 5262 
Cutaneous Sensitivii 
is 4777, 4904, 511 


4721 


(sec also Skin) 


Dark Atos (sce also Adaptation/Sen- 


Data Processing (see also Computer, Statistics) 
Day ‘Dreaming (see Fantasy) 


5427, 5843, 5844, 5845, 5846, 5847, 5848, 
5849, 5870, 5896 
Death (see also Homicide, Suicide) 
poe poss 5367, 5641, 5707 
(see also Choice Behavior, 


tearing) то ИЛЛА 
4746, 4867, 4992, 5009, 5012, 5014, 
5015, 5017, 5018, 5019, 5020, 5023, 5025, 


5392, 5411, 5654, 5655, 6010, 6028 
Defecation 
5782 
Defense Mechanism ү also Defensiveness, 
rer ferent ) 
5324, 5448 
Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 
anism) 
4798 м 
Defensiveness (see also Defense Mechanism) 
5706 


Vu (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
iyed Reaction & Response. 
De serene (sec also Conformity, 
Crime & Criminals) 
4872, 5403, 5570, 5697, 5698, 5699, 5700, 
5701, 5702, 5831 


lusion 
4865, 5709 
Denial (see Defense Mechanism) 


БР see also Autonomy) 
4810, 5270 
Depersonalization 


- зно Emotion, Manic-De- 
ive Psychosis) 
Ei 5634, 5686, 5688, 5707, 5762, 5763, 


— (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
isolation 


row 4787, 4794, 4797, 4852, 4986, 5021, 
5067, 5136, 5728 ` 4 
'ception/ Depth) 


Depth Perception (see Регсе 
Desegregation (sce Integration) 
Detection 


4726, 4846 И 
ТЕКТЕС (sce also Maturation). 

5131, 5206, 5207, 5211, 5269, 5452, 5839, 

5873, 5875, 5890 
Dexterity (see Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (sce Blood, Disease) > 

(see also Psychodiagnosis) 
Di 5352, bite d 
iagnosis/ Different 

5657, 5660, 5734 
Dial (see Display) 
Diet (see Food) 
Digit (see Number) 
Disability (see Physical Handicap) 
Disaster 


iii 


Discipline (see also Conformity, Power) 
imination (see also Visual Discrimination, 
putts СЮ 
4722 1, 5042, 5061, 5253, 5335 
ion Learning (see Learning/Dis- 
ipee 
imination Reversal 
5173 
Disease (see also Illness) 
5216, 5675, 5768, 5770 
Displacement (sec Defense Mechanism) 
Display ( (see also Control) 


рыш 
5008, 5026 
Distance (sce also Distance/Apparent) 
be en apros (see Distance, Perception/ 
pth 
Distraction (see Attention) 
Эз; (sec also Statistics) 


iverce 
5321 
Doctorate 


Ж, 3125. 5127, 5139, 5158, 5160, 5161 
тат 5326, 5363, 5929 
Dominance 


Draw-A-Person Test 
5489, 5490 
Drawing (see also Art, vay , Aesthetics) 
5232, 5241, 5484, 5489, 5720, 5760, 5889 
Dream (see ‘also Dreamin, ) 
5462, 5539, 5779, 585 
Drea; 


ming 

4854, 4857, 4863, 5640 
Drinking (sce also Alcohol Drinking) 
Drive (see also Motivation 

4880, 4883 


ddiction (see also Drug Effects, Dru э) 
490, 5597, 5668, 5670, 5671, 5672, 5673, 
5678, 5680, 5681 

Drug Effects (see also огр, рт Drug ia 
4754, 5093, 5094, 

5103, 5104, 5106, 5107, 5108, 5110, 51, 
5600, 5601, 5602, 5604, "5743 
Drug Theraj yi also Drug Effects) 
БИ 5603, 5605, 5607, 5608, 


Drugs (see also Tranquilizer) 
$055, 2, $609 


5608, 5869, 


k 

5146 
Ear "as Audition, Cochlea) 
Eating (в (sec also Food) 
кеен и (see also Environment) 


ose (see also College, School, Teaching) 

4718, 5273, 5903, 5928, 5949 
Education/Physical 
Е, eap al 

lucation/Special 

4769, 5846, 5864, 5946, 5947, 5948 
ny Guidance (see Guidance/Educa- 

tional 
Educational Measurement 

5942 


Educational 
Exo d 
(EPPS) 


rds Personal Preference Schedule 
4767, 5459, 5472, 5808, 5923, 5977 
Feo tee alio nat ыйан : 
о (see also next headings, 
16 4851, 4857, 5255, 5462, 
5676, 5715, 5716, 5783 


5640, 5645, 5648, 


Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
4891 


Electrocardiogram 

Electroconvulsive Shock 
5201 

Electrode 

Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Electroencephalography (see also Arousal) 
4854, 4855, 4866, 4917, 5064, 5065, 5066, 
5067, 5093, 5136, 5613, 5841 

Шешшу ану (see also Eye Movement) 
5065, 5073 

Electrophysiology 

гон зортар (see also Retina) 
50t 


Embedded Figures 
4715 


Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
4681, 4692, 4852, 4877, 4879, 5102 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood, 
Emotion, Mental Disorder) 
5616, 5703, 5704, 5715 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
5125 


Empathy 

4778, 5293, 5520 
Endocrine (see also Hormone, Gland) 
Engineering Psychology 


Engineers & Engineering 
5928, 5963, 6006, 6025 
English 
Enuresis (see also Urination) 
Environment 
5121, 5122, 5286 
Epidemiology 
Epilepsy (see also Seizure) 
5861 


Epinephrine 
5082, 5085, 5090 

EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 

Schedule) 
Equipment (see Apparatus) 
Error 
кр 

408 

Escape Learning (see Learning/Escape) 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) 
Ethics 
кшш, 
5208, 5272, 5333, 5365, 5370, 5387, 5614 
Ethology 
Evaluation 


Evoked Potential (see Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution 
5258 
Examination (see Test, Educational Mea- 
surement) 
Exceptional Child (see Mental Retardation, 
Education/Special) 
PE (see also Inhibition) 
51 
Executive (sce Management) 
Exercise 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry 
5546, 5788 
Existentialism (see also Existential Psychology) 
5506, 5694, 5815 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 


tion) 
4885, 4886, 4888, 5740, 5805, 5813, 5998 
Experience 
4892, 5349, 5546 


Experience/Early 
5136, 5138, 5139, 5141, 5143, 5144, 5204, 
5213, 5493 
Experimental Design 
4967 
Experimental Psychology 
4715 


Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
search) 
4771, 5300, 6003 

Exploratory Behavior 
5124 
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Expression (sec Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 


Learning) 

4927, 5061, 5179, 5183, 5200 
Extinction/Reinforcement 
Extinction/Resistance 
4976, 5189, 5197 
Extrasensory Perception (see also Parapsy- 
chology) Ў 
Extraversion (see also Introversion) 

4873, 5242, 5470 

Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 

5073, 5074 

Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 

4818, 4838, 4839, 4854, 5841 — Е 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyelid) 
Eysenck, H. J. 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 

Facial Expression (see also Expression) 

Factor Analysis 

4739, 4740 

Failure (see also Achievement, Success) 

4798, 4867, 5550 

Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 

4817, 4820, 5363 

Family (see also Family Relations, Marriage, 

Mother, Parent, Father) 
5313, 5318, 5319, 5327, 5328, $491, 5583, 
5647, 5701, 5717, 5719, 5765, 5786, 5834, 
5886 

Family Relations 

5818, 5821, 5823, 5862 

Fantasy (see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 

5493, 5544, 5563, 5649, 5766, 5811 


Fati; 
$986, 6027 
Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, 
Anxiety) 
5154, 5159, 5175 
Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Knowledge of Results, 
Reinforcement) 
4701, 4908, 4918, 4979, 5740 
Feeding (see Eating) 
Feeling (see Emotion) 
Femininity (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 
Field Study 
4702, 6003 
Fighting (see Aggression, Hostility) 
Figural Aftereffect (see Aftereffect/Figural) 


Figure 
4775, 5760 


Film 

5728, 5909 
Finger (see Hand) 
Fish 


5068, 5097, 5150 
Flavor (see Taste) 
Flicker (see also Flicker Fusion) 
Flicker Fusion 
4799, 4827 
Following Response 


‘ood 
5185, 5210, 5357 
Food Deprivation 
5143, 5152, 5192, 5213 


Food Intake 
Food Preference (see Food Intake) 
Fores Choice 
foreign (see International, Psychol 
Abroad) А d 


Foreman (see Supervision) 
Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 
Memory, Retention) 
Form Perception (see Perception/Form) 
Formula 
Foster Home (see Adoption) 
France 
4845, 5282, 5958 
Freud, S. 


4689, 5507, 5787 


Friendship | 
5884 ^ 


Frog 
Frontal Lobotomy (see Brain Lesion) š 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 


Emotion) 
4888, 5195, 5993 


G-Force (see Gravity) 
Galvanic Skin Response 
4829, 4866, 4876, 4882, 4917, 4920, 4923, 
4924, 4926, 4932, 5027, 5333, 5662, 5771, 
5879 
Game (see also Play) 
5025, 5393 
Game Theory (also Decision Making, Learn- 
ing, B Choice Behavior) 

5024 


Generalization (see also Abstraction, Gener- 
alization/Stimulus) 
4913, 4914, 4929 
Generalization/Stimulus 
4880, 4933, 5184 


Genetics 
5125, 5126, 5127, 5258, 5825 


atrics 
4709, 5284, 5286, 5287, 5288, 5289, 5290, 
5512, 5605 


Germany 
471 3 4759 


Gerontology (see Geriatrics) 

Gestalt Psychology (sce also Field Study) 
Gesture 

Gifted 

5281, 5947 

Gland (see also Endocrine, Hormone) 
5043, 5089, 5091, 5724, 5767, 5776 
Goal (see also Motivation) 

5316, 5471 

Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 
Draw-A-Person Test) 

Government 


Graphology (see also Handwriting) 
Gravity (see also Weightlessness) 
4800 
Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Reference Group) 
4706, 5293, 5332, 5400, 5403, 5404, 5579 
Discussion 
5411, 5479 
Group Dynamics ч 
5395, 5402, 5408, 5417, 5418 
Group Effectiveness 
5392, 5397 H 
Group Influence 
5399 
Group Productivity 
Group Structure 
5407 
Group Therapy (see Psychotherapy /Group) 
Group/Ethnic (see also Ethnology) 
Group/Small (see also Interpersonal) 
5402, 5414 
Growth (see Development, Maturation, Men- 
tal Development) 
барк (see also next headings, Counseling) 
Guidance/Child 
Guidance/Educational 
5809, 5901, 5905, 5950, 5951, 5952, 5953, 
5954 
Guidance/ Vocational 
5809, 5951, 5964, 5966, 5967, 5968 


Guilt 
‚5481, 5634, 5707 


uinea Pig 
5069, 5107 
Gustation (see Taste) 


Habit (see also Extinction, Learning) 
Habit Strength 
Habituation 


4875, 5124 


Hallucination 
5726, 5729, 5791 
Hallucinogen 
Hand 
Handedness (see also Laterality) 
5228 
Handicap (see Childhood/Handicapped, Phys- 
i andicap) 


Handwriting (see also Graphology) 
4896, 4897 
Headache (see Illness) 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing/Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Car- 
diovascular) 
5219, 5656 
Heart Rate 
4885, 5503, 5771 
Heat (see Temperature) 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High School (see Student/High School, 
chool) 
Higher Education (see College) 
Hippocampus 
5049, 5109 
History 
4688, 4691, 4692, 4693, 4694, 4695, 4707, 
5511, 5733, 5765, 5793 
Holtzman Inkblot Test 
5487, 5495 
Home 
5821 
Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 
cide) 
Homing 
Homosexuality (see also Sexual Deviation) 
5353, 5538, 5566, 5661, 5664, 5742 
Hormone (sce also the several hormones, 
Endocrine) 
5114, 5115 
Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Mental Hospital, Institution) 
5288, 5614, 5616, 5617, 5624, 5763, 5933 
нш (see also Aggression, Anger) 
546 


Hue (see Color) 
Human Engineering (see Engineering Psychol- 
ору) 
Human Factors 
Human Relations 
4704 
Humor 
4681 
Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 
5775 


Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 

Hypnosis 
4858, 4859, 4862, 4863, 4865, 5585, 5589, 
5592 


Hypnotizability (see also Suggestibility) 
4860, 4861, 4864 

Hypochondria 
5762 


Hypothalamus 
5054, 5057 
Hysteria & Hysterics 
791 


Id (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation)” 
Identification 
5004, 5332, 5540, 5773, 5814 
Identity 
5633, 5636, 5639, 5652, 5969 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) 
Illness (see also Disease, Mental Disorder) 
5450, 5551, 5710, 5711 
Illumination (see Lighting) ë 
Illusion (see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
4791, 4792, 4793, 4795 


4775, 5729, 6023 
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Imagination (see also Fantasy) 
5485 
Imitation 
5303 
Immigrant 
Imprinting 
Impulsiveness 
4979, 5247, 5995 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (see Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
терсен (see also Dependency) 


Index 
India 

4714, 5316, 5453, 5997 
Indian (American) 


Individual Differences 
4798, 5038, 5205, 5253, 5270, 5474 
Industrial Psychol. 
5596, 5958 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
4770, 5209, 5212, 5214, 5217, 5218, 5220, 
5221, 5370, 5879 
Inference 
Inferiority Feeling (see also Achievement 


N 
Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 
Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 
4719, 4895, 4903, 4941, 5017, 5302, 5411, 
5654 
Information Theory (see also Information) 
4808 


Inheritance (see Genetics) 
Inhibition (sec also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 
4927, 5036, 5119 
Inhibition/Reactive 
4873, 5919 
Inhibition/Retroactive 
4989 


Insect z 
Insecurity (see also Security) 
5837 


Insight (see also Problem Solving, Thinking) 
Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating 
Behavior) 
5146, 5148 
Institute (see Organizations) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 
5214, 5610, 5623, 5716, 5818, 5831, 5893 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 
4792. 4199, 5984 
Insttuctional Aids 
Insulin (see Hormone) 
Integration 
5522 


5216 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
4151, 5055, 5284, 5330, 5450, 5452, 5872, 
5883 
Intelligence Quotient 
5859 


Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelli- 
gence) 5 
Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) ^ 
Interest (see also next headings, Motivation) 
5938 
Interest/ Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 
Interference (see also Inhibition) 
4751, 4991, 5105 
International 
aid l lso Gi Social) 
Int ial (see also Group, Social 
5298, ES 5308, 5356, 5373, 5387, 5391, 
5397, 5405, 5410, 5610, 5698, 5821, 5826 
Int 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling) 
4744, 5804 
Introversion (see also Extraversion) 
5470 


Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 
Survey) 
4754, 4765 
Isolation 
4851, 5137, 5140, 5141, 5286 
Israel (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 
Italy 
4762, 5263, 5331 
Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
Item Analysis 
4155 


Japan 
4705, 4711, 4715, 5306, 5598 
Jew (see also Minority Group, Religion) 
Job (see Occupation, Personnel/Industrial, 
Work) 

Job Evaluation 
5988, 5996, 5999 

Job Performance 
5983, 5989, 5991, 5998, 6002 

Job Satisfaction 
5990, 5994, 5997, 6000 

Journals 

Judgment 
4783, 4806, 4817, 4822, 4824, 5011, 5250, 
5291, 5379, 5384, 5394, 5396, 5441, 5442, 
5868 

Jung, С. С. 

Junior High School (see School) 

Заде Delinquency (see Delinquency/Juve- 

nile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 

Kindergarten (see Childhood/Preschool) 

Kinesthesis (see also Movement, Percep- 
tion/Weight) 

Knowledge 

Knowledge of Results (see also Feedback, 
Reinforcement) 

4890, 4893, 4894, 5867 
Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record 


Labor Relations 
6013 
Language (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
4956, 5236, 5424, 5425, 5427, 5428, 5433, 
5434, 5778, 5803, 5860, 5881 
Language Development 
3243 


Latent Learning (see Learning) 
Laterality (see also Handedness) 
Law (see also Court, Politics) 
4713, 5394, 5513, 5695 
Leadership (see also Authority, Management) 
5325, 5414, 5415, 5416, 5417, 5848 
Learning (sce also Association, Conditioning) 
4915, 4917, 4944, 4977, 5006, 5061, 5086, 
5094, 5132, 5141, 5209, 5235, 5242, 5246, 
5400, 5414, 5877, 5900, 5946, 5948 
Learning Set 
4962, 5120, 5233 
Learning Theory 
4723, 4906, 4907, 5584, 5593, 5846 
Learning/Avoidance 
4731, 5040, 5054, 5095, 5161, 5178 
Learning/Discrimination 
4720. 4725, 4905, 4909, 4912, 4958, 5003, 
5014, 5164, 5165, 5168, 5169, 5171, 5172, 


Learning/Incidental 
4911, 4916, 5233 1 
Learning/Maze (see also Alternation) 
rning/Motor 
4770, 4898, 5867 
Learning/Over 
4910, 4915, 4939, 5166 
rning/Paired Associate. 
m/s 4921, 4937, 4938, 4946, 4947, 4950, 
4951, 4952, 4956, 4961, 4963, 4964, 4966, 


Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
4891 


Electrocardiogram 

Electroconvulsive Shock 
5201 

Electrode ч 

Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Electroencephalography (see also Arousal) 
4854, 4855, 4866, 4917, 5064, 5065, 5066, 
5067, 5093, 5136, 5613, 5841 

Etectromyogtapiiy (see also Eye Movement) 
5065, 5073 


Electrophysiology 
Electroretinography (see also Retina) 
5068 


Embedded Figures 
4775 


Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
4681, 4692, 4852, 4877, 4879, 5102 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood, 
Emotion, Mental Disorder) 
5616, 5703, 5704, 5715 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
5125 


Empathy 

4778, 5293, 5520. 
Endocrine (see also Hormone, Gland) 
LE Psychology 

60. 


Engineers & Engineering 
5928, 5963, 6006, 6025 
English 
Enuresis (see also Urination) 
Environment 
5121, 5122, 5286 
Epidemiology 
Epilepsy (see also Seizure) 
5861 


Epinephrine 
5082, 5085, 5090 
EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) 
Equipment (see Apparatus) 
Error 
Escape 
5408 
Escape Learning (see Learning/Escape) 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) 
Ethics 
Ethnology, 
5208, 5272, 5333, 5365, 5370, 5387, 5614 
Ethology 
Evaluation 


5999 
Evoked Potential (see Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution 


58 

Examination (see Test, Educational Mea- 
surement) 

Exceptional Child (see Mental Retardation, 
Education Special) 

P (see also Inhibition) 
5119 

Executive (sce Management) 

Exercise 

Existential Psychology & Psychiatry 
5546, 5788 

Existentialism (see also Existential Psychology) 
5506, 5694, 5815 

Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 


tion) 
4885, 4886, 4888, 5740, 5805, 5813, 5998 
Experience 
4892, 5349, 5546 


Experience/Early 
5136, 5138, 5139, 5141, 5143, 5144, 5204, 


5213, 5493 
Experimental Design 
4967 


Experimental Psychology 
4715 


Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
search) 
4771, 5300, 6003 

Exploratory Behavior 
5124 
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Expression (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 


Learning) 

4927, 5061, 5179, 5183, 5200 
Extinction/Reinforcement 
Extinction/Resistance 

4976, 5189, 5197 
Extrasensory Perception (see also Parapsy- 

chology) ë 

Extraversion (see also Introversion) 

4873, 5242, 5470 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 

5073, 5074 
Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 

4818, 4838, 4839, 4854, 5841 Ы 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyelid) 
Eysenck, H. J. 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
Facial Expression (see also Expression) 
Factor Analysis 
4739, 4740 
Failure (see also Achievement, Success) 
4798, 4867, 5550 
Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
4817, 4820, 5363 
Family (sce also Family Relations, Marriage, 
Mother, Parent, Father) 
5313, 5318, 5319, 5327, 5328, 5491, 5583, 
5647, 5701, 5717, 5719, 5765, 5786, 5834, 
5886 
Family Relations 
5818, 5821, 5823, 5862 
Fantasy (see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 
5493, 5544, 5563, 5649, 5766, 5811 


tigue 
986, 6027 
Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, 
Anxiety) 
5154, 5159, 5175 
Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Knowledge of Results, 
Reinforcement) 
4701, 4908, 4918, 4979, 5740 
Feeding (see Eating) 


Feeling (see Emotion) 
Femininity (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 
Field Study 

4702, 6003 
Fighting (see Aggression, Hostility) 
Figural Aftereffect (see Aftereffect / Figural) 


Figure 

4775, 5760 
Film 

5728, 5909 
Finger (see Hand) 


Fish 
5068, 5097, 5150 
Flavor (see Taste) 
Flicker (see also Flicker Fusion) 
Flicker Fusion 
4799, 4827 
Following Response 
F 


‘ood 
5185, 5210, 5357 
Food Deprivation 
5143, 5152, 5192, 5213 
Food Intake 


Food Preference (see Food Intake) 
i Choice 
‘oreign (see International, Рѕусһоіо, 
Abroad) 7 zd 


Foreman (see Supervision) 

Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 
Memory, Retention) 

Form Perception (see Perception/Form) 

Formula 

Foster Home (see Adoption) 


France 

4845, 5282, 5958 
Freud, S. 

4689, 5507, 5787 


Friendship 
5884 


Fi 

Frontal Lobotomy (see Brain Lesion) P 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) 

4888, 5195, 5993 


G-Force (see Gravity) 
Galvanic Skin R. 
4829, 4866, 4016. 4882, 4917, 4920, 4923, 
4924, 4926, 4932, 5027, 5333, 5662, 5771, 
5879 
Game (see also Play) 
25, 5393 
Game Theory (also Decision Making, Learn- 
ing/Probability, Choice Behavior) 

5024 


Generalization (see also Abstraction, Gener- 
alization/Stimulus) 

4913, 4914, 4929 

Generalization/Stimulus 

С 4880, 4933, 5184 


enetics 
5125, 5126, 5127, 5258, 5825 
Geriatrics 
4709, 5284, 5286, 5287, 5288, 5289, 5290, 
5512, 5605 
Germany 
4713, 4759 
Gerontology (see Geriatrics) 
Gestalt Psychology (sce also Field Study) 
Gesture 


Gifted 
5281, 5947 
Gland (see also Endocrine, Hormone) 
5043, 5089, 5091, 5724, 5767, 5776 
Goal (see also Motivation) 
5316, 5471 
Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 
Draw-A-Person Test) 
Government 
5322 


Graphology (see also Handwriting) 
(Gaya also Weightlessness) 


Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Reference Group) 
4706, 5293, 5332, 5400, 5403, 5404, 5579 
Group Discussion 
5411, 5479 
Group Dynamics 7 
5395, 5402, 5408, 5417, 5418 
Group Effectiveness 
5392, 5397 
Group Influence 
5399 
Group Productivity 
Group Structure 
5407 
Group Therapy (see Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/Ethnic (see also Ethnology) 
Group/Small (see also Interpersonal) 
5402, 5414 
Growth (see Development, Maturation, Men- 
tal Development) 
Caiano (see also next headings, Counseling) 
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Guidance/Child 
Guidance/Educational 

Eur 5901, 5905, 5950, 5951, 5952, 5953, 
Guidance/ Vocational 

5809, 5951, 5964, 5966, 5967, 5968 
Guilt 

5481, 5634, 5707 
Guinea Pig 

5069, 5107 
Gustation (see Taste) 


Habit (see also Extinction, Learning) 
Habit Strength 


Habituation 
4875, 5124 


; 


Hallucination 
5726, 5729, 5791 
Hallucinogen 
Hand 
Handedness (see also Laterality) 


Hania (see Childhood/Handicapped, Phys- 
ical Handicap) 
Handling 
Handwriting (s (see also Graphology) 
Headache (A Illness) 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing/Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Car- 
diovascular) 
5219, 5656 
Heart Rate 
4885, 5503, 5771 
Heat (see Temperature) 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High School (see Student/High School, 
chool) 
Higher Education (see College) 
Hippocampus 
5049, 5109 
History 
4688, 4691, 4692, 4693, 4694, 4695, 4707, 
5511, 5733, 5765, 5793 
Holtzman Inkbiot Test 
5487, 5495 
Home 
5821 
Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 
cide) 
Homing 
Homosexuality (see also Sexual Deviation) 
5353, 5538, 5566, 5661, 5664, 5742 
Hormone (see also the several hormones, 


Endocrine) 
5114, 5115 

Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Mental Hospital, Institution) 


5288, 5614, 5616, 5617, 5624, 5763, 5933 
Hostility (see also Aggression, Anger) 
5467 


Hue (see Color) 
Human Engineering (see Engineering Psychol- 
ogy) 
Human Factors 
Human Relations 
4704 
Humor 
4681 
Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 
5775 


Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 

Hypnosis 
4858, 4859, 4862, 4863, 4865, 5585, 5589, 
5592 


Hypnotizability (see also Suggestibility) 
4860, 4861, 4864 
Hypochondria 

5762 


Hypothalamus 
5054, 5057 
Hysteria & Hysterics 
5791 


Id (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation)” 
Identification 
5004, 5332, 5540, 5773, 5814 
Identity 
5633, 5636, 5639, 5652, 5969 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) 
Illness (see also Disease, Mental Disorder) 
5450, 5551, 5710, 5711 
Illumination (see Lighting) 
Illusion (sce also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
4791, 4792, 4793, 4795 
Image 
4801 
Imagery 
3775, 5729, 6023 
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Imagination (see also Fantasy) 
5485 


Imitation 
5303 
Immigrant 
Imprinting 
Impulsiveness 
4979, 5247, 5995 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (see Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
queri (see also Dependency) 
Index 
India 
4714, 5316, 5453, 5997 
Indian (American) 


Individual Differences 
4798, 5038, 5205, 5253, 5270, 5474 
Industrial Psychology 
5596, 5958 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
4770, 5209, 5212, 5214, 5217, 5218, 5220, 
5221, 5370, 5879 
Inference 
Inferiority Feeling (see also Achievement 
Need) 
Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 
Information (see also сотан Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 
4719, 4895, 4903, o4. 5017, 5302, 5411, 
5654 
Information Theory (see also Information) 
4 


Inheritance (see Genetics) 
Inhibition (see also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 
4927, 5036, 5119 
Inhibition/Reactive 
Inhibition/Retroactive 
4989 
Insect 
Ec (see also Security) 
Insight (sec also Problem Solving, Thinking) 
Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating 
Behavior) 
5146, 5148 
Institute (see Organizations) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 
5214, 5610, 5623, 75716, 5818, 5831, 5893 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 
4792, 4199, 5984 
Insttuctional Aids 
Insulin (see Hormone) 
Integration 
5522 
Intellectual 
5216 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
4751, 5055, 5284, 5330, 5450. 5452, 5872, 
5883 
Intelligence Quotient 
5859 


pesce Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelli- 
gence) 

Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) 

Interest (see also next headings, Motivation) 
5938 

Interest / Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 

Interference (see also Inhibition) 
4751, 4991, 5105 

International 

I ea al Iso О: Social) 

nti see also Group, осїа! 
5298, 530$. 5308, 5356, P5313, 5387, 5391, 
5397, 5405, 5410, 5610, 5698, "5821, 5826 

Int 

Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling) 
4744. 5804 

Introversion (see also Extraversion) 
5470 


Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 


Survey) 
4754, 4765 
Isolation 
4851, 5137, 5140, 5141, 5286 
TEE (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 
tal 
"neo, 5263, 5331 
Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
Hen cipe 
755 


Japan 

4705, 4711, 4715, 5306, 5598 
Jew (see also Minority Group, Religion) 
MS Occupation, Personnel/Industrial, 


Job Evaluation 
5988, 5996, 5999 
Job Performance 
5983, 5989, 5991, 5998, 6002 
Job Satisfaction 
5990, 5994, 5997, 6000 
Journals 
Judgment 
4783, 4806, 4817, 4822, 4824, 5011, 5250, 
SES 5379, 5384, 5394, 5396, 5441, 5442, 


Jung, C. G. 

Junior High School (see School). 

Juvenile Delinquency (see Delinquency/Juve- 
nile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 

Kindergarten (see Childhood/Preschool) 

Kinesthesis (sce also Movement, Percep- 
tion/Weight) 

Knowledge 

Knowledge of Results (see also Feedback, 
Reinforcement) 

4890, 4893, 4894, 5867 
Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record 


Labor Relations 
6013 


Language (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
4956, 5236, 5424, 5425, 5427, 5428, 5433, 
5434, 5778, 5803, 5860, 5881 

Language Development 
5243 


Latent Learning (see Learning) 

Laterality (see also Handedness) 

Law (see also Court, Politics) 
4713, 5394, 5513, 5695 

Leadership (see also Authority, Management) 
5325, 5414, 5415, 5416, 5417, 5848 

Learning (see also Association, Fonton 
4915, 4917, 4944, 4977, 5006, 5061, 5086, 
5094, 5132, 5141, 5209, 5235, 5242, 5246, 
5400, ee 5877, 5900, 5946, 5948 


kn 5120, 5233 
Learning Theory 

4723, 4906, 4907, 5584, 5593, 5846 
Learning/Avoidanc псе 

4731, 5040, 5054, 5095, 5161, 5178 
Learnin; // Discriminati ion 

4720, 4725, 4905, 4909, 4912, 4958, 5003, 

5014, 5164, 5165, 5168, 5169, 5171 15172; 

5173, 5200, 5239, 5874, 5880 
Learning/Escape 

5176, 5189 
Learning/Incidental 

4911, 4916, 5233 Т 
Learning/Maze (see also Alternation) 
Learning/Motor 

4710, (998, 5867 


Es Ov 
/ 4915, 4939, AU. 


/Paired Associ: 
Learning) 4921, 4937, 4958, 4946, 4947, 4950, 
4951; 4952, 4956, 4961, 4963, 4964, 4966, 


4972, 4973, 4974, 4990, 5105, 5436, 5740, _ 
5866 


Learning/Perceptual 
i3 4906 


Learning/Probability 
4913, 4918, 4936, 4972, 4975, 5007, 5015, 
5157 

Learning/Reversal 
4939, 5139, 5166, 5173, 5239 

Learning //Serial 
4960, 4965, 4967, 4971, 4987 

Learning/ Verbal 
4933, 4935, 4937, 4938, 4939, 4940, 4941, 
4942, 4943, 4944, 4945, 4948, 4949, 4953, 
4954, 4955, 4957, 4958, 4961, 4962, 4963, 
4964, 4965, 4968, 4969, 4970, 4973, 4983, 
4985, 4988, 5005, 5106, 5243, 5429, 5438, 


5885 
Legibility (see Handwriting, Display) 


Leisure 

Lesion (see Brain Lesion) 

Lie Detector (see Polygraph) 

Light (see also Brightness, Color, Reflectance) 

5065, 5246 

Light Adaptation (see Dark Adaptation, Ad- 
aptation/Sensory 

Reinforcement (see Reinforcement/ 


Literature 
5320, 5644, 5646, 5684, 5924 
у УТ (see also Sound Localization) 


Logic 
5420, 5751 
sapi (see also Audition, Noise, Sound) 


Love 
5310, 5775 
LSD (see Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (see Lighting) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD) 
5097, 5109, 5589, 5599, 5603, 5606 


MA Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale) 
Machine (see Apparatus) 
Man-Machine 
5987 
Management (see also Business, Leadership, 
Supervision) 
4749, 5025, 5556, 5780, 5794, 5985, 6006, 
6007, 6008, 6009, 6010, 6011, 6012 


Mania 
5669, 5705 
Мше dite Psychosis (see also Depres- 
sion, 
Manifest Anxiety Scale 
4740, 4871 
Manipulation 
4858, 4901 
Мааа Marketing Research (see Con- 
sumer Behavior) 
Marriage (see also Divorce, Mating Behavior, 


Parent) 
HA 5321, 5348, 5368, 5373, 5714, 5824, 
5 
Marital Problems 
5565, 5818, 5827 
Masculinity (see also Femininity, Sex Role) 
5353, 5473 


Masking 
4776, 4811, 4826 
Mass Behavior. 
Mass Media (see Communication/Mass) 
Maternal (see also Maternal Attitudes, Moth- 


Maternal Attitudes 
4778, 5862 
Mathematics 
4809, 5966 
Mating Behavior (sce also Sex Behavior) 
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Matrix 

Maturation (see also Development) 
5219 

Maze (see also Learning/ Maze) 


5194 
Meaning (see also Semantics) 
5500, 5558, 5802 
Meaningfulness 
4933, 4934, 4942, 4951, 4960, 4967, 4990, 
5005, 5021, 5435, 5885 ` 
Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
5029, 5409 
Mediating Response (see also Mediation) 
Mediation (see also Mediating Response) 
4939, 4947, 4968, 4993 
Medical Education (see also Medicine, Stu- 
dent/ Medical) 
Medical Student (see Student/Medical) 


5609, 5611 
Memory (see also Forgetting, Recall, Recog- 


nition) 
4980, 4981, 4982, 4983, 4984, 5155, 5532, 


Memory /Short Term 
4813, 4988, 4991, 5234, 5878 
Mental (see also next headings) 
5875 
Mental Ability 
Mental Deficiency (see Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (see Development) 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis) 
4714, 5360, 5390, 5483, 5504, 5508, 5512, 
uos 5708, 5711, 5718, 5719, 5792, 5800, 
Mental Health (see also Adjustment) 
5289, 5307, 5340, 5430, 5479, 5511, 5798 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital, Institution) 
oj Шр S 5621, 5622, 5759, 5761 
еп! ital/Programs in 
5548, 5619 


Mental Hygiene (see Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (see Psychiatric Patient) 
Mental Retardation (see also Mongolism) 
5213, 5427, 5590, 5595, 5623, 5794, 5860, 
5863, 5864, 5865, 5868, 5869, 5870, 5872, 
5873, 5875, 5876, 5877, 5878, 5881, 5882, 
5883, 5884, 5886, 5887, 5888, 5889, 5890, 
eum 5892, 5893, 5894, 5895, 5896, 5897, 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
5866, 5867, 5871, 5874, £380, 5885 
Meprobamate 
5105 


Metabolism 
5033, 5084, 5088, 5677, 5887 
Method & Methodology (see also Teaching 
Method) 
4680, 5100 
Mexico 
Migration (see also Mobility) 
5318, 5978 


ilieu Therapy 
5416, 5547, 5838 
seen Aue also Air Force, Army, Navy) 
5 


Mi 


Mind 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventoi 
(MMPI) " 

Minority Group 

5307, 5329, 5332 

MMPI (see Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventor) 

Mobility (see also Migration) 

5326 


Model 
4720, 4721, 4722, 4724, 4725, 4726, 4727, 
4728, 4729, 4730, 4731, 4732, 4739, 4791, 
4832, 4848, 4853, 4945, 5002, 5022, 5205, 
5292, 5374, 5401, 5415, 5508, 5623, 5850, 
5853, 5910, 6014 

Money (see also Wage) 

Mongolism (see also Mental Retardation) 

5879, 5894, 5898 


Monkey 
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5048, 5110, 5120, 5132, 5134, 5135, 5137, 
5140, 5162, 5163, 5164, 5186, 5203 
Monkey/Learning in 
5056, 5166, 5171, 5200 
Mood (see also Emotion) 
Morale (see also Job Satisfaction) 
Morality (see also Ethics) 
5259, 5269 
Mother (see also Mother-Child Relations, Ma- 
ternal, Parent) 
Mother-Child Relations (see also Parent-Child 
Relations) 
5142, 5273 
Motion (see also Motion Sickness, Percep- 
tion/Motion, Movement) 
Motion Perception (see Perception/Motion) 
Motion Pictures (see Film) 
Motion Sickness 
Motivation (see also Drive, Fear, Goal, In- 
centive, Need, Reinforcement) 
4867, 4869, 4873, 4876, 4881, 4893, 5355, 
rate 5611, 5865, 5981, 5991, 5992, 5999, 
1 
Motivation/Learning (see. Motivation, Learn- 
ing) 
Motor (see also next Learn- 
ing/Motor, Muscle) 
32, 5035, 5098, 5121, 5581 
Motor Disorder 
5731, 5897 
Motor Learning (see Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance (see also Coordination, 


Sports) 
4761, 4894, 4895, 4898, 5036, 6029 
Motor Skill (see Motor Performance) 


jouse 
5054, 5069, 5086, 5095, 5098, 5152 
Mo (see also Movement/A pparent) 


headings, 


Movement/Apparent (see also Autokinetic Ef- 
Muller-Lyer Illusion 
4794 


Murder (see Homicide) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
4871, 5036 

Music 

Mutism 

Mysticism 

Myth & Mythology 


Narcissism 
5631, 5638 
National Character 


Navy 
5977, 5979, 6002 
meet (e also Achievement Need, Motivation) 


Need Achievement (see Achievement Need) 


Negro 
5227, 5272, 5330, 5333, 5359, 5365, 5371, 
5383, 5395, 5460, 5833 
Neonate (see also Infancy) 
5209, 5215, 5219, 5222 
Nerve (see also Optic Nerve) 
Nervous System (see also next headings) 
Nervous System/Autonomic 
4771, 4855, 4874, 4925, 5038, 5104, 5261, 
5502, 5742 
Nervous System/Central 
5032, 5051 
Nervous System/Disorder 
5777 


Nervous System/Type 
Nesting Behavior 


Neurology 
4689, 5031, 5032, 5034, 5208, 5215 


Neuron 
5037, 5069, 5080 

Neurophysiology (see Neurology) 

Neurosis & Neuroticism 
5101, 5468, 5530, 5541, 5704, 5710, 5712, 
5717, 5721, 5787, 5791 

Neurosis/ Experimental 

News & Newspaper (see Communication/ 

Mass) 


CIAM 


Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
4896, 4898, 5059, 5122 
Nondirective Therapy (see Psychotherapy/Cli- 
ent Centered) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables 
5106 


Norm (see also Conformity) 

Novelty 

Number (see also Mathematics) 

Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine) 
4695, 5611, 5618, 5625, 5692, 5965 

Nutrition (see Food) 

Nystagmus (see also Eye Movement) 


Obesity (see also Eating, Food) 
Obituaries 
4686, 4687 
Observation 
5522, 5543 
Observation /Natural 
Obsessi 


Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work, Job Evaluation) 
5254, 5280, 5955, 5960, 5965, 6005 
Occupational Choice 
5337, 5445, 5969, 5970, 5972, 5976 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank) 
5908, 5934, 5971, 5978, 5993 
Occupational Level 
ом Тһегару 


Old Age (see Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (see Smell) 
Oedipus 
5338, 5732 
Operant Behavior (see also Conditioning/ 
Operant) 
5185, 5736 
Opinion 
5359, 5369, 5376, 5377, 5413 
Optic Nerve 
Optical Accommodation (sce Accommoda- 
tion/Optical) 
Organization (see also Business, Government) 
5910, 5991 
Organizations (see also American Psychologi- 
cal Association) 
563 
Orientation 
5145 R 
Orienting Response 
Or 


Overlearning (see Learning/Over) 
Oxygen (see also Anoxia) 


Pain 
4868, 5031, 5092, 5735 
Paired Associate Learning (see Learning/ 
ired Associate) 
Paired Comparison 
5507, 5746 
Palsy (see Cerebral Palsy) 
Paralysis (see Physical Disability, Brain Dis- 
order, Cerchral Paralysis 
Pario (see also Schizophrenia/Paranoid) 


Parapsychology (see also Extrasensory Percep- 
tion) 
Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
5204, 5278, 5494, 5703, 5819, 5828 
Parent-Child Relations. (see also Mother-Child 
Relations) 
5266, 5271, 5272, 5277, 5491, 5693, 5718, 
5766, 5769 
Parkinson’s Disease 
5052, 5855 
Pastoral Counseling 
Patient (see also Pajchiatic Patient) 
4685, 5556, 5857 
Pavlov & Pavlovianism (see also Condition- 
ing/Classical) 
pag 
'eace Coi 
4704 2d 
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Peers (see also next headings) 
5399 

кеин (see also Rating) 
765 


Perception (see also next headings, Subception) 
4716, 4717, 4747, 4752, 4713, 4780, 4781, 
4782, 4786, 4787, 4801, 4821, 4821, 4827, 
4851, 5023, 5039, 5072, 5212, 5217, 5221, 
5251, 5455, 5849 

Perception/Depth 
4802, 4805, 4841, 5046, 5138 

Perception/Form 
4806, 4808, 4834, 4921, 5226, 5241, 5665 

Perception/Motion 
4818, 4819 

Perception/Size 
4804, 4816, 4820, 4823 

Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 

Perception/Space 
4822, 5913 

Perception/Speed 
4813 

Perception/Theory 
4743 


Perception/Time 
4919 


Perception/ Visual (see Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight 
Perceptual Defense (see Defense/ Perceptual) 
Perceptual Learning (see Learning/Perceptual) 
Performance (see also Performance Test, Job 
Performance) 
4812, 4870, 4899, 4979, 5009, 5110, 5156, 
5253, 5416, 5449, 5992, 6005 
Performance Test 
4886, 4996 
Perseveration 
5461, 5502 
Personal Preference Schedule (see Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
Personality (see also next headings) 
4889, 4896, 5106, 5280, 5317, 5323, 5403, 
5445, 5446, 5475, 5534, 5824, 5826, 5927 
Personality Change 
Personality Correlates 
4884, 5130, 5388, 5447, 5502, 5902 
Personality Diagnosis (see Personality Mea- 
surement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Inventory (see Inventory, Person- 
ality Measurement) 
Personality Measurement 
5472, 5480, 5481, 5672 
Personality Test (see Test/Personality) 
Personality Theor, 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
4753, 4793, 5379, 6008 
Personality / Assessment 
5462, 5467, 5499, 5510. 
Personality Ciim (see Childhood/Person- 


ty) 
езу Development 


Рад (see also next headings) 
4719, 4773, 6012 
Personnel /Industrial 
5962, 6003, 6004 
Personnel /Military 
5550, 6014 
Personnel / Psychological 
Persuasion 


5364, 5374, 5376, 5423, 5728 
Phenomenology 
Phenylketonuria 


Philosophy 
4697, 4698, 4699 

Phobia (see also Fear, Anxiety) 
4878 

Phoneme (see Phonetics, Word) 

Phonetics (see also Speech) 
4845, 4914, 4991, 5429 

Photic (see Light) 

Phot: 


ograph 
S49. 5435 
Physical Education (see Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Deaf- 
ness, Childhood/Handicapped) 
5836, 5837, 5838 
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Physician 
4685, 5557, 5678 
Physiological Correlates 
оа 4874, 4917, 5116, 5122, 5134, 5502, 


Physiological Psychology 
5029, 5050 
Physiology. (see also Electrophysiology) 


Physiology) Sensory 
5071 
Physique 
Piaget, J. 
5238, 5259, 5716, 5876 
Pigeon 
5157, 5184, 5188, 5193, 5195, 5196, 5204 
Pilot 
Pitch (see also Audition) 
Pituitary (see Gland Hormone, Endocrine) 
PK (see Parapsychology) 
Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 
Play (see also Recreation, Sports) 
5252, 5590, 5879 
Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Math- 
ematics) 
Police 
Political Behavior 
5328, 5384, 5635 
Political Science 
Politics 
Polygraph 
Popularity (see also Social Desirability) 
Porteus Maze (see Maze) 
Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
5058, 5063, 5064, 5109, 5130, 5854 
Power/Social (see Social Power) 
Practice 
4907, 4946, 4985 
Prediction (see also Achievement/ Prediction of 
Academic) 
4760, 4861, 5013, 5683, 5799, 5816, 5817, 
5849, 5854, 5941, 6002 
Preference 
4752, 5220, 5414, 5443, 5457, 5458 
Pregnancy 
5210, 5215, 5820 
Prejudice (see also Attitude) 
5329, 5331, 5370, 5383, 5395, 5410, 5436, 
5614, 5756, 5922 
Prenatal 
Prestige (see Socioeconomic Status, Social 
Class, Status). 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
тишиме 


Probability (see also Learning/Probability) 
4725, 4884, 4956, 5004, 5010, 5250 
Prob: |y Learning (sce. Learning/ Probability) 
Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making) 
4992, 4997, 1958, 4999, 5144, 5235, 5248, 
5417, 5418, 5456, 5847, 5895, 5910 
Productivity 
5995 
Profile (see Score & Scoring) 
конш Instruction (see also Teaching Ma- 
chine) 
5911, 5913, 5914, 5915, 5916, 5917, 5918, 
5919, 5920, 5921, 5984 
Programing 
Progressive Matrices Test 
ШЫЛ Га (see also Defense Mechanism) 
483 


Projective Technique (see also Rorschach, 
TAT) 

5129, 5462, 5484, 5486, 5489, 5491 i 
Propaganda (sce Persuasion, Communication) 
Proprioception (see Kinesthesis, Vestibular 

Sense 


Protestatitišm (see Religion) 
Psychiatric Dia; gnosis (see Ps; SIR OS шен) 
Psychiatric Patient ( (see also Patient) 
5451, 5509, 5516, 5517, 5527, 5529, 5548, 
5553, 5557, 5561, 5579, 5607, 5689, 3m, 
5794, 5796, 5821, 5829 e 
Psychiatrist 
4710, 5295 


Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy) 
4695, 4708, 4711, 4713, 4714, 5513, 5522, 
5535, 5554, 5612, 5616, 5624, 5804 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
5295, 5505, 5539 
Psychoanalysis/ Interpretation 
4753, 5283, 5444, 5532, 5632, 5633, 5634, 
5635, 5636, 5637, 5638, 5641, 5642, 5643, 
5644, 5645, 5646, 5648, 5651, 5653, 5770, 
5789 
Psychoanalysis/Theory 
5490, 5639, 5647, 5649, 5650, 5652, 5679 
Psychoanalysis/Therapy 
5519, 5524, 5536, 5545, 5553, 5642, 5717 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Diagnosis) 
5617, 5654, 5655 
Psychodrama (see also Psychotherapy/Group) 
5626, 5627, 5628, 5629, 5630 
Psychokinesis ( PK) (see Parapsychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing) 
Psychologist 
4691, 5499 
Psychology 
4679, 4684, 4702, 4707, 4721, 5288 
Psychology Abroad 
4705, 4712, 4713, 4714, 4715, 5324, 5643, 
5645, 5713, 5727, 5951, 5964, 5967 
Psychometrics 
Psychomotor Performance (see Motor Per- 
formance) 
Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 
Psychopathology (see also Abnormal Psychol- 


ogy) 

5130, 5497, 5506, 5723, 5792 
Psychopathy (see Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (see also Drug Effects) 
Psychophysics (see also next headings) 

4773, 4818, 4847 
Psychophysics/Method 
Psychophysics/Scales. 

2772 


БОШО A (see Physiological Psychol- 
ору, 
Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Specific Psychoses) 
4864, 5468, 5514, 5568, 5601, 5618, 5619, 
5651, 5671, 5723, 5724, 5725, 5726, 5727, 
5728, 5755, 5778, 5819 
Psychosis/Children (see Childhood/ Psychosis 


їп, 
Psychosomatic Disorder (see also Psychoso- 
matic Medicine) 
5762, 5766, 5767, 5768, 5770, 5772, 5774, 
5776, 5783 
Psychosomatic Medicine 
Psychotherapy (see also Psychoanalysis, Milieu 
Therapy, Therapy) 
4692, 4711, 5505, 5515, 5516, 5518, 5520, 
5521, 5523, 5525, 5526, 5527, 5528, 5529, 
5530, 5531, 5534, 5537, 5538, 5540, 5542, 
5543, 5544, 5546, 5548, 5550, 5551, 5552, 
5553, 5555, 5556, 5557, 5558, 5559, 5583, 
5594, 5598, 5625, 5664, 5681, 5688, 5689, 
5709, 5786 
Psychotherapy / Children 
5582, 5587, 5588, 5590, 5685 
Psychotherapy / Client Centered 
Psychotherapy /Group 
49, 5559, 5560, 5561, 5562, 5563, 5564, 
5565, 5566, 5567, 5568, 5569, 5570, 5571, 
5572, 5573, 5574, 5575, 5576, 5577, 5578, 
5580, 5590, 5627, 5666 
Psychotherapy/Research in 
‚ 5589 
Puberty 
Public Opinion (see Opinion) 
Pulse (see Blood, Cardiovascular, Heart) 
Punishment (see also Discipline, Reinforce- 
ment/Negative) 
5179, 5198, 5199, 5202, 5394, 5695 


Q-Sort 
5468 
Questionnaire (see also Check List, Inventory, 
Scale, Survey) 
4755, 5345, 5358, 5361 
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Rabbit 
5033, 5060, 5069, 5083, 5133 
Race (see Ethnology) 
Radiation 
5119, 5120, 5123 
Radio (see Communication/Mass) 
Randomness 
Ranking 
Rat (see also next headings) 
5046, 5049, 5051, 5053, 5061, 5069, 5075, 
5089, 5091, 5114, 5118, 5123, 5124, 5131, 
5138, 5144, 5155, 5159, 5197, 5198 
Rat/Activity 
5112, 5121, 5149, 5167 
Rat/Avoidance in 
5040, 5093, 5103, 5113, 5175, 5176, 5177, 
5179, 5181, 5189, 5201 
Rat/Deprivation in 
5143, 5182 
Rat/Discrimination in 
5077, 5165, 5168, 5169, 5172, 5173 
Rat/Drug Effects in 
5043, 5075, 5083, 5084, 5093, 5094, 5096, 
5102, 5108, 5111, 5113 
Rat/ Learning in 
5040, 5081, 5086, 5141, 5156, 5180, 5199 
Rat/Motivation in г 
5151, 5154 
Rat/Reinforcement їп 
5182, 5183, 5187, 5190, 5191, 5192, 5194 
Rat/Secondary Reinforcement in 
5149 


Rating (see also Peer Rating, Rating Scale) 
5658, 5998 

Rating Scale 
5989 

Raven Progressive Matrices Test (see Pro- 

gressive Matrices Test) 

Reaction Time 

des 4904, 4983, 5009, 5665, 5758, 5975, 


Reactive Inhibition (see Inhibition/Reactive) 
Readability (see Legibility) 
Reading (see also next headings) 

4150, 5249, 5575, 5925, 5943 
Reading Deficiency 

, 5633, 5902 
Reasoning (see also Cognition, Thinking) 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Re- 
tention) 

4934, 4940, 4951, 4987, 4990, 5298 

Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Re- 


tention) 
4806, 4829, 4921, 4987 
Recreation 
5588 
Reference Group (see also Group) 
Reflectance (see also Brightness) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Reflex) 
Regression 
5667 
Rehabilitation (see also Rehabilitation/Voca- 
tional, Counseling) 
533 95, 5796, 5797, 5810, 5842 
ion/ Vocational 


Rehabil 
5799 
Reinforcement (see also next headings, Disci- 
pline, Knowledge of Results) 
4725, 4729, 4923, 4976, 4977, 4978, 5010, 
5157, 5182, 5186, 5189, 5292, 5412, 5531 
Reinforcement Schedule 
5188, 5190, 5192, 5195, 5196, 5202, 5244, 
5245 
Reinforcement/Delayed 
Reinforcement/Light 
5184 
Reinforcement/ Negative (see also Punishment) 
Reinforcement /Partial 
5193, 5197 
Reinforcement /Secondary 
5149 


Reinforcement/Verbal 

Reliability 
4768, 4770 

Religion (see also Cultures) 
5286, 5338, 5339, 5340, 5341, 5342, 5343, 
5344, 5345, 5346, 5347, 5348, 5349, 5350, 
5351, 5478, 5484, 5598, 5647, 5811 


уш 


Reminiscence 
Repression (see also Defense Mechanism) 
Research (see also Experimentation) 
4683, 4718, 4764, 5288, 5350, 5888 
Research Methods 
5205, 5522 
Reserpine 
Respiration 
4854 


Response (see also Response Latency, Delayed 
Response, Set/Response) 
4729, 4909, 4916, 4942, 4950, 4958, 5001, 
5007, 5135, 5245, 5432, 5477 
Response Latency 
4728 
Retardate (see Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Forgetting, Memory, Re- 
call, Recognition, Reminiscence) 
4972, 4981, 4985, 4986, 4989, 5914 
Reticular Formation 
5033, 5053, 5062, 5743 
Reis (te also Electroretinography, Eye) 
5 


Reviews 
4715, 4733, 4788, 4835, 4840, 4850, 4995, 
5011, 5028, 5126, 5142, 5206, 5377, 5425, 
5514, 5552, 5812, 5923, 6012, 6024 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
5026, 5194, 5597 
Rigidity (see also Stereotype) 
5865 


Risk Taking 
4884, 5010, 5020, 5264, 5446, 5976 
Rod (see Retina) 
Role (see also Role Playing) 
5026, 5203, 5368, 5625, 5807, 5823, 6005 
Role Playing 
5267, 5375, 5754 
Rorschach Test (see also next headings, Pro- 
jective Technique) 
5255, 5482, 5485, 5497, 5498, 5499, 5500, 
5532, 5604, 5682 
Rorschach Test/Diagnosis 
Rorschach Test/Responses 
4748, 4774, 5492, 5503 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study 
Ааа (see also Tracking) 


Running (see also Activity, Motor Perform- 
ance, Sports) 

Rural (see also Community, Farming, Urban) 

Russia (see USSR) 


Safety (see also Driving) 
5446, 5906, 6001 
Salary (see Wage) 
Salivation 
4922 
Salt (see Sodium Chloride) 
Sample 


Scale (see also specific scales, Inventory, Rat- 
ing Scale, Test) 
4722, 4772, 4860, 5683, 5827 
Scaling (see also Measurement) 
4734, 4737, 5988 
Schedule (see also Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule) 
Schizophrenia (see also next headings) 
5085, 5090, 5092, 5732, 5733, 5735, 5737, 
5740, 5741, 5743, 5744, 5745, 5746, 5747, 
5748, 5750, 5751, 5754, 5756, 5758, 5781, 
5785, 5823 
Schizophrenia / Childhood 
5569, 5730, 5731, 5738, 5739 
Schizophrenia /Chronic 
5580, 5601, 5759, 5761 
Schizophrenia /Paranoid 
5742, 5749, 5757, 5760 
Schizophrenia / Process-Reactive 
5734, 5736 
Schizophrenia /Treatment 
5520, 5524 
School (see also Achievement, Classroom, 
College, Education) 
5906, 5908 


| 
l 
l 
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wa 


School Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
School Adjustment 
5936 
School Administration 
5903 
School Learning 
5904, 5914 
School Psychology 
School Subjects 
5237, 5912, 5920 
Science 
4682, 5000 
Scientific Method 
Scientist 
5959 
Score & Scoring 
45, 5488 
Security (see also Insecurity) 
Segregation (see Integration) 
Seizure (see also Audiogenic Seizure, Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Epilepsy) 
5600, 5854 
Selection (see also Admission, Appraisal) 
5620, 5975, 5979 
Self (see also next headings) 
4765, 5366, 5378, 5448, 5459, 5468, 5474, 
5663, 5704 
Self-Concept 
4784, 5297, 5481, 5838, 5844, 5966 
Self-Evaluation 
Self-Image 
5486, 5928 
Self-Perception 
5468, 5469, 5626, 5925, 6004, 6008 
Self-Stimulation 
Selling (see Advertising, Consumer Behavior, 
Business) 
Semantic Differential 
4748, 4772, 5362, 5435, 5436, 5437, 5500 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
4914, 5421, 5424, 5431, 5438 
Senility (see Old Age) 
Sensation 
Sense 


itivity 

4878, 5398 
Sensory Deprivation (see Deprivation/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes 

5060, 5071, 5858 
Sentence Completion Test 

4741 


Separation Experience 
Serial Learning (see Learning/Serial) 
Set (see also next headings, Expectation) 
4892, 5457, 5758 
Set/ Learning (see Learning Set) 
Set/Response 
4852, 4889 
Sex (see also Castration, Mating Behavior, 
Oedipus) 
5224, 5774 
Sex Differences 
4931, 5264, 5310, 5357, 5464, 5467, 5476, 
5488, 5496, 5765 ven. 
Sex Role (see also Masculinity, Femininity) 
5114, 5353, 5466, 5708 1 
Sexual Behavior (see also Mating Behavior) 
5352, 5830 r 
Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
5354, 5661, 5664, 5700, 5715 
Sexuality 
5355 
Shock Therapy (see Psychotherapy, Treatment) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock) 
4885, 5176, 5177 a 
Shock/Electroconvulsive (see Electroconvulsive 
Shock) 
Sibling 
5259, 5719, 5862 
Sign 
Signal 
4843, 4846, 5023, 6026 — 
Significance /Statistical (see also Statistics) 
Similarity 
Simulation 
4743, 4862, 5408 
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Size Constancy (see Constancy) 

Size Perception (see Perception/Size) 

Skin (see also Cutaneous Sensitivity, Pain, 

Touch, Temperature) 

5079, 5503, 5766 

Sleep (see also Dreaming, Sleep Deprivation) 
4853, 4854, 4856, 5028, 5087, 5737 

Sep Deuce 


Smell 
Smoking 
4875, 5358, 5375 
Social 
5257, 5260, 5293, 5299, 5356, 5398, 5401, 
5456, 5796, 5943 
Social Acceptance (see also Social Desirability, 
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di patologia dell'uomo moderno. [Pathological problems 
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—Hostility is related to psychosomatic as well as to 
outward conditions and to the present historical and 
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after inhibitions and frustrations, and aggressivity 
"expressing the tendency of the organic to return to the 
inorganic." —L. L'Abate. 
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John Shepley. NYC: Garrett Publications Helix Press, 
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6034. Straus, Erwin W. Phenomenological psychol- 
ogy. Trans.: Erling Eng. NYC: Basic Books, 1966. xiii, 
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6035. Tsao, Jih-ching. [On the methodology of 
psychological research.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 
No. 4, 273-280.—A survey of historical and current 
attempts to make an experimental science out of 
psychology.—4. D. London. 
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6036. Scheerer, Constance. Martin Scheerer, Ph.D. 
(1900-1961). Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 
30(2), 85-86.—Obituary.—J. 7. Elias. 
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6037. Alexander, Franz G., & Selesnick, Sheldon 
T. The history of psychiatry: An evaluation of psy- 
chiatric thought and practice from prehistoric times to the 
present. NYC: Harper & Row, 1966. xvi, 471 p. $1 1.95. 

6038. Barnes, Laurinda. Merleau-Ponty: Perception 
and knowledge. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 
1965, 2, 3-12.—Summarizes the fundamental concepts 
of his philosophy as a background for the epistemo- 
logical consequences. 

86039. Ир Kenneth R. (Ed.) (U. Colorado) 
The psychology of Egon Brunswik. NYC: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1966. vii, 549 p. $ 


6040. Havens, Leston L. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston) Charcot and hysteria. Journal of Nervous & 
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modern psychiatry. How Charcot evolved his theory of 
hysteria is traced from its beginnings in a hereditary 
predisposition that also required accident, trauma, 
emotion, the dissociation of emotion with the patient’s 
loss of consciousness, weakness and attacks with their 
associated la belle indifference, Later, stress on stigmata 
and the protean character of hysteria were explained as 
the result of dynamic or functional rather than anatomi- 
cal lesions. Eventually, he reached the stage where he 
accepted the notion of paralyses, etc., dependent upon 
ideas, i.e., psychical paralyses with a broader notion 
implicit of what trauma meant. But his main contribu- 
tion was in his dramatic portrayal of the clinical picture 
rather than as a theoretician.—N. H. Pronko. 

6041. Kaufman, M. R. The Greeks had some words 
for it. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 1-33.—Some 
highlights of early Greek thought on the mind and 
insanity are presented. Many Greek concepts are held 
today, especially at an unconscious level and in medical 
folklore. Much of modern dynamic psychiatry refers to 
matters observed and known phenomenologically by 
the Greeks.—D. Prager. 

6042. Kodman, Frank, Jr. (Murray State U.) A 
history of psychology in Kentucky: An overview, 1914- 
1964. Transactions of the Kentucky Academy of Science, 
1964, 25(1-2), 1-26.—R. M. Griffith. 
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6043. Broekman, J. M. Phänomenologisches Denken 
in Philosophie und Psychiatrie. [Phenomenological 
thinking in philosophy and psychiatry.] Confinia Psychi- 
atrica, 1965, 8(3-4), 165-187.—“The word “рһепоте- 
nology’ can obscure much, as could be shown by 
Jaspers view of phenomenology as well as current 
so-called phenomenological psychologies." Jaspers' 
phenomenology, in remaining naively descriptive, con- 
tributed to a misunderstanding of phenomenology 
which persists to the present day. Heuristic for psycho- 
pathology is the path marked by Husserl's emphasis on 
the “natural world" (Lebenswelt) as point of departure, 
Heidegger's distinction between “life” and "existence," 
Binswanger’s project of a phenomenological psy- 
chopathology, and Sartre's studies of intersubjectivity. 
“Phenomenological thinking means philosophical 
thinking, and such thinking is not only not impossible 
in the sphere of psychopathology, but is actually 
implicit in psychopathological thinking."—E. W. Eng. 

6044. Howard, Dick. Phenomenology and/or psychol- 
ogy. Review of Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 
1965, 5(3), 239-264. 

6045. Jordan, Sidney. D. H. Lawrence’s concept of 
the unconscious and existential thinking. Review of 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 5(1), 34-43. 
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6046. Kockelmans, Joseph A. Merleau-Ponty's view 
on space: Perception and space. Review of Existential 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 4(1), 69-105. 

6047. Mann, Jesse A., & Kreyche, Gerald F. 
(Georgetown U.) Reflections on man: Readings in 
philosophical psychology from classical philosophy to 
existentialism. NYC: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966. 
xviii, 702 p. $6.95. 

6048. Markaryan, Е. 5. Kul'turologicheskaya teoriya 
Lesli Uaita i istoricheskii materializm. [Lesley White's 
culturological theory and historical materialism.] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(2), 78-88.—An appraisal of 
Lesley White's theory of culture. In spite of the 
"essential significance of the symbolic character of 
human activity, the symbol cannot be regarded as the 
initial and determinative structural unit of human 
society and culture." To point to the symbolic character 
of human activity merely alludes to 1 of the most 
important mechanisms for the functioning of a given 
social system, but does not lead to its conception as a 
specific type of “organization of reality....The latter 
can be understood only by considering the process of 
production" which expresses a "qualitatively new active 
type of relations with nature." Objects to White's 
inclusion of social system within the realm of culture, 
regarding instead society and culture as only “2 
different sides or aspects of an organically united 
whole."—4. D. London. 

6049. Novack, George. (Ed.) Existentialism versus 
Marxism: Conflicting views on humanism. NYC: Delta 
Books, 1966. viii, 344 p. $2.95(paper). 

6050. Richardson, William J. The place of the 
unconscious in Heidegger. Review of Existential Psy- 
chology & Psychiatry, 1965, 5(3), 265-290. 

6051. Schneider, H. Echt und unecht. [Genuine and 
non-genuine.] Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 8(3-4), 
206-214.—Genuine and non-genuine are easier to apply 
to objects than to matters in the human sphere. 
Genuineness means identity of being and appearance. 
Only where there is consciousness is it possible to speak 
of non-genuineness. “For better or for worse we move 
in the realm of the absurd and paradoxical when we 
speak of genuine and non-genuine in man, who can be 
neither altogether genuine nor altogether non-gen- 
uine."—E. W. Eng. 

6052. Shvyrev, V. S. Problema otnosheniya teo- 
reticheskogo i empiricheskogo znaniya i sovremennyr 
neopozitivizm. [The problem of the relation between 
theoretical and empirical knowledge and contemporary 
neopositivism.] Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(2), 89-99, 
—A critical analysis of the principle of verifiability and 
its latest versions. This principle does not correspond to 
the “real character of the relations between theoretical 
and empirical levels" of knowledge. Critically analyzed 
E m Foppere PE principle, his “сопуеп- 

ionality" doctrine and criterion of logi implici 
DAD: London, gical simplicity. 
А 6053. Spiegelberg, Herbert. (Washington U.) The 
idea of a phenomenological anthropology and Alexander 
Pfünder's psychology of man. Review of Existential 
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5. Uledov, А. К. О sostoyanii obshchestv 
soznaniya. [On the state of ers consciousness] 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(2), 26-36.—Explores the 
concept of "state of social consciousness” in such a way 
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as to make it useful in "concrete" empirical inves- 
tigations on social consciousness, examples of which are 
insufficiently represented in socialist research literature 
on the subject.—/. D. London. 

6056. yan Kaam, Adrian. Existential and humanistic 
psychology. Review of Existential Psychology & Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 5(3), 291-296. 

6057. Williams, Donald C., & Ruja, Harry. (Eds.) 
Principles of empirical realism. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas 1965. 471 p. $14.50. 

6058. Zaner, Richard M. (Trinity U.) Piaget and 


Merleau-Ponty: A study in convergence. Review of 


Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1966, 6(1), 7-23. 
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6059. Ching, Chi-cheng. [The behaviorism of J. B. 
Watson.) Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 361- 
374.—A discussion of the basic principles of behavior- 
ism, behaviorism and Pavlovian theory, and its positive 
and negative aspects for an understanding of man’s 
behavior and mind. Behaviorism reflects the transition 
from capitalism to imperialism in America.—/. D. 
London. 

6060. Langworthy, Orthello R. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Sch. Med.) The neurophysiology of motivation. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1033-1039. 
—The thesis is developed that the mechanism of 
motivation “is concentrated in a portion of the nervous 
System that is similar in all vertebrates from the 
amphibian to the primate." This is the midbrain tectum 
and the globus pallidus. Phylogenetic evidence is 
presented in support of the thesis.—X. Н. Pronko. 

6061. Lundstedt, Sven. (Western Reserve U.) 
Interpersonal risk theory. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
62(1), 3-10.—A theory based on the concept of inter- 
personal risk (IR) is offered to reduce the need to use 
such terms as trust, confidence, reliance, and depend- 
ence, in propositions which explain the process of giving 
away personal influence and control over others. IR 


theory utilizes the framework of decision theory and , 


applies it to this particular form of social interaction. 
—Author abstract. 

6062. Scheerer, Martin. (U. Kansas) An aspect of 
the psychology of humor. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1966, 30(2), 86-97.—2 types of theories of humor 
are examined: (1) in terms of emotional content or 
motive, and (2) "in more objective contents of the 
situation....]t occurs whenever the mechanical tri- 
umphs momentarily over the living." Another aspect, 
that of double meaning involved in humor, is ad- 
vocated.—J. Z. Elias. 

* 6063. Van Zaig, Jon. The Verstehen claim and the 
tuning-in” relationship. Review of Existential Psychol- 
ogy & Psychiatry, 1965, 5(2), 190-193. 
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6064. Golann, Stuart E., Breiter, Dennis E., & 
Magoon, Thomas M. (U. Maryland) A filmed interview 
applied to the evaluation of mental health counselors. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1966, 3(1), 
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21-24.—Reports the use of a filmed interview developed 
by Stoller and Geertma to compare the clinical 
judgment of mental health counselors with 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd yr. psychiatric residents; freshman and senior 
medical students; and hospital volunteer workers, 
similar in many respects to the mental health coun- 
selors, but lacking the specialized training in therapy. 

6065. Steffy, Richard A., & Watson, David L. 
(Ontario Hosp., New Toronto, Canada) Suggestions 
for the training of clinical psychologists. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1966, 7(1), 17-25.—An approach to the 
training of doctoral students which indicates the need 
for a bridge between the nomothetic orientation of most 
academic programs and the idiographic orientation of 
clinicians. Suggestions are made for: (1) standards for 
evaluating dissertations; (2) development of special 
seminars for study of the single person in multi-trait, 
multi-occasion “naturalistic observation"; and (3) trans- 
lation of basic science concepts and data into clinical 
tools,—L. К. Steiner. 
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6066. Griffith, Belver C., & Garvey, William D. 
(APA, Washington, D.C.) The national scientific 
meeting in psychology as a changing social system. 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1966, 9(6), 3-8.—A 
presentation of the research of the APA's Project in 
Scientific Information Exchange in Psychology. The 
techniques used are embodied in analyses of 2 APA 
meetings separated by 30 yr. The meetings reflect the 
changes obtaining in psychology as a field of endeavor. 
—Journal abstract. 

6067. Mensh, Ivan N. (U. California, Los Angeles) 


Clinical psychology: Science and profession. NYC: ` 


Macmillan, 1966. x, 197 p. $1.95(paper). 
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6068. ——-— —. La Segunda Reunion Nacional de 
Psicologos Educacionales. [The Second National Meet- 
ing of Educational Psychologists.] Psicologia y Educa- 
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6069. Bjerstedt, A. Current research projects in our 
department. Educational & Psychological Interactions, 
1965, No. 6, 23 p.— Discusses research principles and 
outlines current projects undertaken by the Department 
of Educational and Psychological Research, established 
in 1962 as part of the Malmo School of Education, 
Sweden. In addition, some background notes about the 
organization and character of Swedish educational 
research are presented.—Journal abstract. W 

6070. Comisión de Redacción Reunión de Psicólogos 
Educdcionales. La labor realizada en las sesiones de la 
Segunda Reuniónnde Psicólogos Educacionales. [Report 
on the work sessions of the. Second Meeting of 
Educational Psychologists.] Psicologia y Educación, 
1965, 2(6), 5-12. É 

6071. Furman, Sylvan S. Community mental health 
services in northern Europe: Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Washington, D.C.: Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1966. xiv, 215 p. $1.75. 

6072. Heckhausen, Heinz. Bericht uber den 24. 
Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Psychologie, 
Wien, 1964: Biologische und kulterelle Grundlagen des 
Verhaltens. [Proceedings of the 24th Congress of the 
German Association for Psychology, Vienna, 1964: 
Biological and cultural bases of behavior.] Gottingen, 
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Germany: Dr. C. J. Hogrefe, Verlag fiir Psychologie, 
1965. xii, 440 p.—See L. Tent, 40:6. 

6073. Jones, Louis. Sugerencias para el desarrollo de 
la psicologia en Cuba. [Suggestions for the development 
of psychology in Cuba.] Psicologia y Educación, 1965, 
2(6), 71-75. 

6074. Wiegersma, S. (Netherlands Inst. Preventive 
Med., Leiden) Materiéle aspecten van het beroep van 
psycholoog. [Financial aspects of psychology as a 
profession in the Netherlands.] Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(1), 
36-51.—A discussion of the results of a questionnaire 
submitted to the members of 6 professions in the 
Netherlands; medicine, chemistry, engineering, law, 
psychology and sociology. The ROES reported is 
comparable to the data concerning scientific manpower 
collected by the National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel of the National Science Founda- 
tion in the United States.—T. Verhave. 

6075. Willemaers, H. (Nat. Training Cent. Psycho- 
medical & Social State Cent., Brussels, Belgium) 
Supervisie in het kader van de psycho-medisch-sociale 
rijkscentra. [Supervision within the context of psy- 
chological, medical, and sociological state centers in 
Belgium.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(1), 52-75.—A general but 
extensive discussion of the many aspects of the super- 
visory situation within the context of these recently 
created (1963) training centers for technical personnel. 
—T. Verhave. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


6076. Hebb, Donald O. A textbook of psychology. 
(2nd ed.) Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1966. xvi, 
353 p. $5.75. 

6077. Hepner, Harry W. (Syracuse U.) Psychology 
applied to life and work. (4th ed.) Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. xiii, 633 р. $8.95. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


6078. Harris, Theodore L., Otto, Wayne, & Barrett, 
Thomas C. (U. Wisconsin) Summary and review of 
investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1964 to June 
30, 1965. Journal of Educational Research, 1966, S9(6), 
243-268.—A review of the literature on reading in the 
areas of: (1) sociology of reading, (2) psychology of 
reading, (3) physiology of reading, and (4) teaching of 
reading. Each section has an extensive bibliography. 
—W. A. Koppe. 

6079. Lindgren, Henry C., Byrne, Donn, & Petri- 
novich, Lewis. Psychology: An introduction to a behav- 
ioral science. (2nd ed.) NYC: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
xv, 560 p. $7.95. 

6080. Vollman, Rudolf F. (Ed.) Fifty years of 
research on mammalian reproduction: A bibliography of 
the scientific publications of Carl G. Hartman. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Public Health Service, 1965. vii, 36 p. 


$.20(paper). 
METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 
MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


6081. Ashby, W. Ross. (U. Illinois) Mathematical 
models and computer analysis of the function of the 
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central nervous system. Annual Review of Physiology, 
1966, 28, 89-106. 

6082. Foley, Walter J., & Bonney, Warren C. (State 
U. Iowa) A developmental model for counseling groups. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 576-580. 
—Students taking a course in Group Guidance partici- 
pated in group counseling as an adjunct experience to 
the course. The counseling sessions were tape recorded 
‘and later analyzed according to an affect-topic classi- 
fication, A discussion of the development of 1 of the 
counseling groups, and the analysis of the recorded 
group sessions are presented.—R. J. Baldauf. 

6083. Greenberg, Marshall G. A method of successive 
cumulations for the scaling of pair-comparison preference 
judgments. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 441-448.—The 
present model treats the scaling of pair-comparison 
preference judgments among a unidimensional set of 
stimuli across a population of individuals. Given a set S 
of n stimuli, S = [S,, S,,..,Sn], the model yields a 
partially ordered metric on the interstimulus distances 
which may be used to construct an interval scale of 
values for S. Obtained also are a set of predictions 
P-[P, Р,,...,Рп) where Pi is the proportion of 
individuals in the population whose Ist choice among 
the elements of S is Si. A numerical illustration is 
offered and comparisons are drawn with Coombs' 
unfolding technique.—Journal abstract. 

6084. Norman, Warren T., & Harshbarger, Thad 
R. (U. Michigan) Matching components of self-report 
and peer-nomination personality measures. Psycho- 
metrika, 1965, 30(4), 481-490.—2 common methods of 
measuring personality variables are examined with 
respect to the ways in which they control respondent 
biases. A form of the mental-test theory model is 
developed which makes explicit differences in score 
components that result from different methodological 
constraints imposed by the 2 methods. From the model, 
it is possible to specify the operations necessary to 
provide equivalent information from the 2 sets of data. 
Performance of these operations in an empirical test 
supports the model by producing generally higher 
correlations between the variables having score com- 
ponents which are more closely matched.—Journal 
abstract. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


6085. Benjamin, Lorna S. (U. Wisconsin) A special 
Latin Square for the use of each subject “as his own 
control.” Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 499-513.—When 
the purpose of the experiment is to compare treatments, 
the Sequences X Positions Latin Square has been 
employed to control unwanted effects attributable to 
individuals, position, and sequence. This particular 
Latin Square has been subjected to criticism on the 
grounds there is confounding due to structure, random 
variables, and S interactions. Special Latin Square, a 
subclass of the Sequences x Positions Latin Square, is 
basically a p x p factorial design in blocks of size p. 
The 2 factors are treatments (T) and positions (P). 
Sequence is 1 component of the TP interaction, and 
Square uniqueness is the sum of the remaining compo- 
nents. This completely replicated factorial design has no 
structural or random variable confounding; if S inter- 
actions are present, square uniqueness may be used as 
the error term and the bias in the test of treatments will 
be conservative —Journal abstract. 
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6086. Ellis, Brian. (U. Melbourne, Australia) Basic 
concepts of measurement. NYC: Cambridge U. Press, 
1966. 220 p. $8.50. 

6087. Gleser, Goldine C., Cronbach, Lee J., & 
Rajaratnam, Nageswari. (Dept. Psychiat., Central 
Clinic, Cincinnati, O.) Generalizability of scores in- 
fluences by multiple sources of variance. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(4), 395-418.—Generalizability theory concerns 
the adequacy with which a “universe” score can be 
inferred from a set of observations. The theory is 
applied to a universe in which observations are classifi- 
able according to 2 independent variable aspects of the 
measuring procedure. Several types of universe scores 
are developed and the variance components ascertained 
for each type. The composition of expected observed- 
score variance and the adequacy of inference to a 
particular type of universe score is a function of the 
procedure used in gathering data. A generalizability 
study provides estimates of variance components which 
can be used in designing an efficient procedure for a 
particular decision purpose. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6088. Krishnan, T. Item analysis by simultaneous 
quantal and quantitative responses. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 
175-181.—The problem of selecting the best item is 
considered for cases arising when both a quantal and a 
quantitative response are available. Solutions are out- 
lined for data obtained from either 1 or 2 groups. The 
basis of the solutions consists in ranking the items 
according to the significance level of a suitably chosen 
statistic which tests the hypotheses of equal response 
proportions and equal mean response times against 
suitable alternatives. The approach described is an 
application of results due to Weiler.—Journal abstract. 

6089. Meredith, William. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Some results based on a general stochastic model for 
mental tests. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 419-440. 

6090. Rosenthal, Irene, & Ferguson, Thomas S. 
(Stanford U.) An asymptotically distribution-free mul- 
tiple comparison method with application to the problem 
of n rankings of m objects. British Journal of Mathema- 
lical & Statistical Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 243-254. 
—The statistic known as Hotelling’s T? is shown to be 
asymptotically distribution-free and thus to provide a 
multi-dimensional confidence ellipsoid for the joint 
population means which enables multiple comparisons 
of sample means to be made. If m objects are ranked in 
order by each of n judges, Friedman's test is usually 
used to test the hypothesis that the judges rank the 
objects at random. It is of interest, however, to enquire 
which of the objects are ranked significantly higher than 
others, in which case Hotelling's Т? may be used to 
provide asymptotically distribution-free multiple com- 
parisons. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6091. Slater, Patrick. (U. London, England) The 
test-retest reliability of some methods of multiple compar- 
ison. British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical 
Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 227-242.—4 experiments were 
made to study the relative reliability of ranking, paired 
comparison and comparison in sets of 3 or more, for 
recording personal preferences. The whole weight of the 
evidence is in favor of the view that an informant, when 
expressing his personal preferences, tends to maintain a 
level of reliability which characterizes him as an 
individual and is unaffected by variations in the number 
of objects he is given to compare or changes in the 
methods he is asked to use. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6092. Torgerson, Warren S. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Multidimensional scaling of similarity. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(4), 379-393.—A Presidential Address, deliv- 
a al the 1965 meeting of the Psychometric Society. 

5 ref.) 


Experimental Design 


6093. Cronholm, James N., & Revusky, Samuel 
H. (USA Med. Res. Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) A sensitive 
rank test for comparing the effects of two treatments on a 
single group. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 459-467. —By 
taking advantage of an experimental design which 
increases the number of observations/S, the sensitivity 
of the proposed test is increased. In the Ist ofa series of 
subexperiments, the score of a randomly selected 
experimental S is ranked with the scores of the 
remaining (control) Ss, and the experimental S is 
discarded. This procedure is repeated until 1 S remains. 
The test criterion, is the sum of ranks of the experi- 
mental Ss; its exact sampling distribution, a normal 
approximation, and the sensitivity of the test relative to 
the Wilcoxon T, are described. Because of the large 
number of scores obtained, the test is particularly useful 
when preparing Ss is more costly than testing them, e.g., 
in tests following involved conditioning procedures. 
Since each S is discarded after experimental treatment, 
the test fills a real need in studies involving radiation, 
ablation, or other irreversible treatments.—Journal 
abstract. 


Formulas & Calculations 

6094. McGregor, J. R., & Zidek, J. V. (U. Alberta, 
Canada) A sequence of limiting distributions of response 
probabilities. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 491-497. 
—Explicit solutions are obtained for a sequence of 
limiting distributions of response probabilities for the 2 
E-controlled events learning model of Bush and 
Mosteller. А generalization to the s E-controlled events 
model is found.—Journal abstract. 


Statistical Analysis 

6095, Darroch, J. N. (U. Michigan) A set of ine- 
qualities in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 
449-453.—Inequalities relating the communalities to the 
multiple-correlation coefficients are derived. They are 
stronger than the well-known inequalities which have 
played an important role in factor analysis for the past 
30 yr. Necessary and sufficient conditions for equality 
are obtained.—Journal abstract. i 359-5 

6096. Fleiss, Joseph L. (Columbia U.) Estimating 
the accuracy of dichotomous judgments. Psychometrika, 
1965, 30(4), 469-479.—A reliability study is assumed to 
be carried out with each of a number of Os making a 
dichotomous judgment concerning each of a sample of 
Ss, A nonparametric model is proposed for the errors 
underlying such judgments, and conditions are given 
under which Cochran’s Q statistic is valid for testing the 
hypothesis of no systematic differences among the 
judgments of the different Os. Inferences concerning the 
probabilities of error are shown to be possible in terms 
of the intraclass correlation coefficient. A numerical 
example is given.—Journal abstract. 
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6097. Harper, A. Edwin. (Ewing Christian Coll., 
Allahabad, India) Item analysis using extreme groups. 
Guidance Review, 1965, 3(1), 1-11.—Discusses the 
various reasons why using the top and bottom 27% 
produces the most reliable estimate of coefficient of 
correlation between the item and the test. “This does 
not deny the superiority of the biserial, the point 
bi-serial, or McElwain’s phi for special purposes and 
uses. However, most workers will continue to use the 
method which takes the least time, while still giving 
reasonably adequate results."—U. Pareek. 

6098. Kashiwagi, Shigeo. (Itabashi-Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan) Geometric vector orthogonal rotation method in 
multiple-factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 
515-530.—An objective method for the orthogonal 
rotation of factors which gives results closer to the 
graphic method is proposed. Ist, the fact that the 
varimax method does not always satisfy simple- 
structure criteria, e.g., the positive manifold and the 
level contributions of all factors, is pointed out. Next, 
the principles of our method which are based on 
"geometric vector" are discussed, and the computa- 
tional procedures for this method are explained using 
Harman and Holzinger's 8 physical variables. Finally, 6 
numerical examples by the proposed method are 
presented, and shown to be very close to the factors 
obtained from empirical studies both in values and in 
signs.—Journal abstract. 

6099. Madansky, Albert. On admissible communal- 
ities in factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1965, 30(4), 
455-458.—A set of inequalities on communalities devel- 
oped by Darroch (see 40:6) is used to provide some 
rules for determining admissible sets of communalities 
in factor analysis.—Journal abstract. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


6100. Barry, Herbert; Kinnard, William J., Jr., 
Watzman, Nathan, & Buckley, Joseph P. (U. Pitts- 
burgh Sch. Pharmacy) A computer-oriented system for 
high-speed recording of operant behavior. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 163-171. 
—A method is described by which large quantities of 
data, generated at high and variable rates from a large 
number of test boxes, are recorded on a single 8-channel 
punched paper tape. The data, which include a record 
of the occurrent time of each event in 1/10-sec units, are 
in a compact form, suitable for conversion to standard 
Hollerith punched card codes and for decoding and 
summarizing by a large digital computer. Experience 
with the system has demonstrated a high degree of 
accuracy and reliability, and low operating cost. 
—Journal abstract. 

6101. Eiduson, Bernice T., Brooks, Samuel H., & 
Motto, Rocco L. (Reiss-Davis Child Guidance Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A generalized psychiatric informa- 
tion-processing system. Behavioral Science, 1966, 112), 
133-142.— escribes an application of computer 
systems to institutional records in order to make them 
available for research purposes. It simultaneously 
explores the generality of such a system for use at 
psychiatric facilities on a wider scale.—G. F. Wooster. 

6102. Miller, Millage C. (U. Oklahoma Sch. Med.) 
Computational procedure for factorial experiments. 
Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(2), 148-152.—Com uter 
calculations for analysis of variance continue to айе 
many. This paper gives a step-by-step explanation of 1 
common type of such analysis.—G. F. Wooster. j 
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TESTING 


6103. Irvine, S. H. Towards a rationale for testing 
attainments and abilities in Africa. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 24-32.—A brief 
review of recent research in Africa in the field of 
cognitive measurement is followed by a discussion of 
the central issue of test score meaning in testing 
educational skills and aptitudes. Influences on test score 
meaning are hypothesised, among them sex differences 
and role relationships. A major influence is the quality 
of school attended. 2 factor analyses are reported in an 
attempt to clarify the application of traditional con- 
structs in the mapping and prediction of educational 
skills. They indicate that constructs like “р,” “v.ed.” 
and “п” may have legitimate psychological meaning in 
nonwestern cultures, To assess the comparative validity 
of the same test used on different cultural groups, item 
difficulties for Raven’s Progressive Matrices between 
British and African groups were correlated. The re- 
sulting rank correlation (.695) was taken as prima facie 
evidence that the test scores were only partly compar- 
able, but encouraged using the Raven as а “g” reference 
axis in factor analysis. (25 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6104. Kapoor, Kamlesh. (A.M. Degree Coll. Varan- 
asi, India) Preference for the standard ten-point scale 
(sten) for the 16 P.F. test (VKKJ) norms. Guidance 
Review, 1965, 3(3), 18-20.—In the stanine units, 9 
points cover the population range. The 5th stanine 
extends ⁄ of a standard deviation each side of the mean, 
the 4th and the 6th stanines extend 4 of a standard 
deviation respectively, below and above these units, and 
so on. The stanines, however, involve some slight loss of 
information, in that they are coarser groupings than the 
original raw scores. A preferable measure is the sten 
units in which 10 equal points just cover the population 
range. For most purposes of diagnostic matching or 
criterion prediction, stens are frequently preferred. 
Stens also have the advantage over stanines of repre- 
senting the middle average range by the breadth of 2 
points, 5 and 6, instead of 1, 5, and of more completely 
covering the full 5 sigma range. Data from the Indian 
adaptation of the 16 PF are presented in sten groups. 
—U. Pareek. 

6105. Millman, Jason, & Setijadi. (Cornell U.) A 
comparison of the performance of American and Indone- 
sian students on three types of test items. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(6), 273-275.—'*The 
scores of 96 American and 96 Indonesian students on 3 
types of items were compared. The Indonesian students 
had had no prior experience with objective tests. 
Compared to American students, the performance of 
the Indonesian students on the open-ended versions of 
the items was relatively better than on the multiple- 
choice versions. On the multiple-choice items the 
American students gained an additional advantage 
when the items contained 1 or more clearly implausible 
options." — W. A. Koppe. 

6106. Paige, Donald D. (University Jr. High Sch., 


Bloomington, Ind.) Learning while testing. Journal of 


Educational Research, 1966, 59(6), 276-277.—*‘Since all 
teachers administer examinations of some type it seems 
apparent that student learning should also be a product 
of testing as well as student evaluation. With this idea in 
mind the following research project was organized to 
test the hypothesis [that] ‘Immediate reinforcement 
after a testing situation has no effect on learning of 
students." Experimental and control groups were 
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composed of 31 matched pairs of 8th grade students. 
They were taught a new numeration system. After 4 wk. 
of the course geometry was taught for 3 wk., and the 
examination on the original course was tested for 
difference. "The difference between the experimental 
and control groups was that the experimental group was 
given immediate reinforcement after taking a test or 
quiz. ... The results of this experiment show that tests 
can be a learning device if immediate results are given 
to the students after they complete the test."—W. A. 
Koppe. 

6107. Taylor, P. H. (U. Leicester, England) A study 
of the effects of instructions in a multiple-choice mathe- 
matics test. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 36(1), 1-6.—A moderately speeded, moderately 
difficult multiple-choice mathematics test was set under 
3 different instructions to 3 random samples of 15- 
yr-old pupils of average and above average ability. The 
aim of the instructions was to dispose the pupil so as to 
inhibit his propensity to guess, to encourage it, and to 
be neutral in respect to guessing. Analysis of variance of 
both raw and corrected scores showed there to be no 
significant effect attributable to instructions either in the 
whole test or in the earlier or later part of the test. The 
instructions affected the pupils’ item response pattern. 
There were fewer “omits and unfinished" items than 
would be expected by chance arising from the inhibiting 
instructions, more from the instruction encouraging 
guessing and the level expected by chance from the 
neutral instructions. The concurrent validity was not 
significantly affected by the instructions.—Journal 
summary. 


Test Construction 


6108. Braunstein, Myron L., Been, Richard T., & 
Piazza, Mildred H. (U. California, Irvine) A rating 
scale for damage evaluation. Human Factors, 1965, 7(1), 
71-73.—An aircraft damage scale was constructed from 
a set of photographs of accident-involved aircraft by the 
Method of Equal Appearing Intervals. An experimental 
evaluation of the scale demonstrated its usefulness in 
increasing the reliability and accuracy of aircraft 
damage evaluations made from photographs. Other 
applications of this scaling technique are discussed, 
—Journal abstract. 

6109. Buhler, C. Psychological and psychiatric 
considerations of a questionnaire study of goals. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 400-410.—The 
development of a Life Goal Questionnaire was dis- 
cussed and offered as a new basis for psychological and 
psychiatric considerations of goal setting.—P. L. 
Crawford. 

6110. Katz, Aaron, & Sharp, L. Harold. Develop- 
ment of the Reserve Officer Aptitude Test: Forms 1 and 
2. USN PRL, 1966, No. WTB 66-2, vii, 17 p. 
—Describes the development of 2 parallel forms of the 
Reserve Officer Aptitude Test (ROAT Forms 1 and 2) 
to replace the Reserve Officer Candidate Selection Test 
(ROCST Forms 3 and 4) and Contract Student Selec- 
tion Test (CSST Forms 3 and 4) currently used in the 
selection of applicants for the ROC and NROTC 
Contract programs, respectively. The method used in 
developing norms and the results of correlational 
analysis ensure that ROAT Forms 1 and 2 are not only 
satisfactorily reliable and valid for predicting success in 
the ROC Program, but sufficiently equivalent in these 
and other essentials to warrant their operational use 
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interchangeably, in place of ROCST Forms 3 and 4, in 
the selection of applicants for the ROC Program. In 
view of this, and the similarity in the general ability and 
educational levels of NROTC Contract applicants to 
ROC applicants, ROAT Forms 1 and 2 are suitable for 
operational use, in place of CSST Forms 3 and 4, in the 
selection of applicants for the NROTC Contract 
Program.—USN PRL. . 

6111. Lyons, Joseph, & Goldman, Stanley. (VA 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) An experimentally generated set 
of expressive photographs. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
62(1), 67-82.—From motion picture records of 10 
behavers in the act of serious, directed thinking, and of 
10 other behavers in similar, nonthinking situations, 120 
selected photographs were obtained and presented in 
sets of 20 for judgment by 188 Ss in a dichotomous- 
choice task. Responses were evaluated in terms of 
agreement with choices by E and by peers. Marked 
differences were found among the stimulus pictures by 
either test-retest or consensus measures of reliability. 5 
reliability tests were utilized for successive screening, 
producing a set of 14 pictures felt to be stable enough to 
warrant further experimental use.—Author abstract. 

6112. Storey, Arthur G. (U. Alberta, Calgary, 
Canada) A review of evidence or the case against the 
true-false item. Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 
59(6), 282-285.—''The case against this type of item 
may be summarized. ..as follows: (1) The construction 
of good true-false items is difficult; (2) when in doubt as 
to the correct response the examinee chooses the true 
alternative more frequently than the false; thus, (3) false 
items are more reliable than true ones; (4) true-false 
item responses are unduly influenced by response sets; 
and (5) true-false items are, on the whole, invalid and 
unreliable. The present study was designed to evaluate a 
true-false test against these 5 criteria." True-false tests 
were constructed by members of the University of 
Calgary, Faculty of Education. They were administered 
to 69 education students who also rated how well they 
felt they would do on the test. An item analysis revealed 
that only 26% of the items discriminated well. On this 
and further bases, true-false test items were found 
wanting.— W. A. Koppe. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


6113. de Moraes Bastos, Jarbas. Estudo comparativo 
entre os resultados dos testes dos ‘‘Discos de Walter" e 
*P,M.K." [Comparative studies of test results of 
“Discs of Walter" and PMK.] Arquivos Brasileiros de 
Psicotécnica, 1966, 17(1), 51-52.—382 tests randomly 
selected from a total of 764 PMK (Myokinetic Psycho- 
diagnostic) tests and an equal number of "Discs of 
Walter” series of male Ss, 5-22 yr. old. The lineograms 
and zigzags of the PMK were compared with Ss 
movements of discs from 1 board to another in the 
“Discs of Walter” test. Data are provided, but not 
analyzed, for the coefficient of tetrachoric correlation 
between the measures of dysrhythmia and intra- and 
extratension both in the PMK and in the “Discs of 
Walter,"—L. Salomao. s Ае 

6114. Diaz Miniet, Eloina. La validez predictiva de 
algunas pruebas de aptitud. [Predictive validity of certain 
aptitude tests.) Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 2(6), 
7-21. 

6115. Educational Records Bulletin. А note on the 
independent-school norms for the 1964 revision of the 
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Stanford Achievement Test. Educational Records Bul- 
letin, 1966, No. 89, 51-52. 

6116. Galland de Mira, Alice M. Atualizacào de 
certos dados do psicodiagnóstico miocinético de Mira y 
López. [The updating of some measures and interpreta- 
tion of certain data of the Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic 
Test of Mira у Lopez. Arquivos Brasileiros de Psi- 
cotécnica, 1965, 17(1), 5-18.—Extensive tests were 
administered to 200 female' psychologists, interns, 
students, and clerical workers, ages 18/7-57 yr. Quanti- 
tative analysis of the 72 measures per test was per- 
formed according to a new criteria of measurement, i.e., 
primary and secondary deviations, direction of devia- 
tion, and its statistical interpretation. Results yielded 
new data in the areas of aggressivity, intra- and 
extratension, emotivity, and other aspects of the test. 
—L. Salomão. 

6117. Hitchman, P. J. (The University, Nottingham, 
England) The validity and reliability of tests of spoken 
English. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 
36(1), 15-23.—Experimental tests in spoken English, 
comprising a 10-min test for pupils in prose reading and 
conversation and a 20-min test for students in these 2 
items and in poetry-speaking and speech making, took 
place in 6 training colleges and 6 secondary schools (173 
pupils, 90 students and 15 raters taking part). In 1 type 
of test each candidate was assessed on a single occasion 
by several raters, in another on 2 occasions, once by 1 
rater and once by another, with “equal and parallel” 
tests. Performances were rated on various aspects, and 
on a general impression, of each item and on a total 
impression of the whole. The results suggest that: (1) the 
types of speech test investigated have a reasonably high 
reliability and a reasonably high validity, (2) these tests 
appear to be well-founded, and (3) fatigue does not 
аа the reliability of raters’ judgments. (22 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

6118. Kroll, Walter, & Petersen, Kay Н. (U. Texas) 
Cross-validation of the Booth Scale. Research Quarterly, 
1966, 37(1), 66-70.—A study was conducted to attempt 
a cross-validation of the Booth Scale as a measure of 
competitive spirit. 6 football teams and a nonathlete 
group failed to demonstrate any differences either on 
mean scale scores or on the frequency of good and poor 
scale-rated competitors. Item analysis likewise produced 
little evidence in support of cross-validation.—Journal 
abstract. 

6119. Taylor, Ronald G., & Farquhar, William 
W. (Ferris State College) The validity and reliability of 
the human trait inventory designed to measure under- and 
over-achievement. Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 
59(5), 227-230.—'The problem of the study was to 
determine if edited and rescaled personality items 
extracted from previous studies would elicit differential 
responses from validation and cross-validation groups 
of under- and over-achievers. All analyses were done 
separately for the sexes. A further purpose of the study 
was to determine (1) the validity of the cross-validated 
items in predicting grade point average and (2) the effect 
of adding the scores based on the cross-validated items 
to an aptitude measure to predict gradepoint average. 
The cross-validation analysis yielded 32 male and 31 
female items which correlated .42 for males and .36 for 
females with grade point average. Hoyt’s analysis of 
variance reliability coefficients hovered around the .80 
level. The items, when treated as a composite score, did 
make a significant contribution to increase a precision 
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of predicting grade point average from an aptitude 
predictor alone."—W. A. Koppe. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


6120. Bachrach, Arthur J. (Arizona State U.) A 
simple method of obtaining a scatter distribution of 
off-key pigeon pecking. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 152. 


APPARATUS 


6121. Dawe, P. G. (Oxford U., England) A transis- 
torized voice-operated relay. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 82-84.—There is a 
frequent need in speech experiments involving the 
switching of tape recorders, or in measuring voice 
reaction times, for a voice operated key switch which 
will close a pair of contacts on receiving a voice signal, 
switching on a tape recorder or other apparatus, and 
open them after a given delay, when the speech signal is 
removed.—Journal abstract. 

6122. Hall, Robert D., Clayton, Richard J., & Mark, 
Roger G. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) A device 
for the partial restraint of rats in operant conditioning 
studies. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1966, 9(2), 143-145. 

6123. Haralson, John V., & Ralph, George S. 
(California State Coll., Los Angeles) A further improve- 
ment in the automatic dispensing of live food for fish. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(2), 153-154. 

6124. Kintz, Robert T. The tape recorder as a 
programmer. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 
1964, 1, 89-90.—"Many common experimental designs 
using auditory stimuli require the presentation of a 
sequence of tones which: (1) vary in frequency and/or 
intensity, and, (2) are correlated with the occurrence of 
certain other stimulus events, such as shock, feeder 
availability, reinforcement schedule, etc. If a conven- 
tional punched tape programer is employed to program 
the auditory stimuli, it becomes necessary for the E to 
change the frequency or intensity settings of the signal 
generator or amplifier during the course of the exper- 
imental session....[It was] found that the use of a 
2-channel magnetic tape recorder permits the construc- 
tion of a program of auditory stimuli which is perfectly 
synchronized with the occurrence of other stimulus 
events and does not require monitoring or adjustment 
by the E."—M. D. Franzoni. 

6125. Liu, Ping-tsai, & Kuei, Ying-chün. [The con- 
struction of an electronic voice key.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1966, No. 4, 375-376.—The design, adjustment, 
and application of the instrument are described.—/. D. 
London. 

6126. Snapper, Arthur G. (VA Hosp, NYC) A 
relay-transistor sequential grid scrambler. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 173-175. 

6127. Thomas, Hoben. (Fresno State Coll.) A 
flexible apparatus for presenting pairs of visual stimuli to 
children. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
ior, 1966, 9(2), 119-120. 

6128. Thompson, Travis; Seal, Donald, & Bloom, 
William. (U. Minnesota) A suspended platform for use 
in chronic restraint of monkeys. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 146. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6129. Giorgi, Amedeo. Phenomenology and experi- 
mental psychology: 1. Review of Existential Psychology 
& Psychiatry, 1965, 5(3), 228-238. 

6130. Giorgi, Amedeo. (Duquesne U.) Phenomenol- 
ogy and experimental psychology: II. Review of Existen- 
tial Psychology & Psychiatry, 1966, 6(1), 37-50. 
—""Traditional experimental psychology has been criti- 
cized and an alternative mode of conducting research 
within the realm of the human sciences has been 
suggested. Both the critique of traditional experimental 
psychology and the construction of the alternative 
paradigm drew heavily upon phenomenological con- 
cepts and insights, demonstrating thereby the im- 
portance and significance of phenomenology for a 
psychology that wishes to do justice to human phe- 
nomena, whether the interest is primarily theoretical or 
experimental. . .. differences between the natural scien- 
tific approach and the human scientific approach 
..- [are] stressed. This emphasis is necessary... because 
there is a strong tendency currently to identify research 
and experimentation per se with the natural scientific 
way of doing research and experimentation. Once the 
human scientific approach becomes established in its 
own right and achieves a certain degree of autonomy, 
the possibility of integrating the 2 approaches can be 
considered . . . ."—9M. D. Franzoni. 

6131. Lykken, D. T., Miller, В. D., & Strahan, В. 
F. (U. Minnesota) GSR and polarization capacity of 
skin. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 355-356.—By 
applying a square voltage pulse to skin through GSR 
electrodes and observing the voltage waveform across a 
small series resistance, the conductivity of skin may be 
seen to decrease sharply (e.g., by 80% or more) during 
the Ist 50-500 microsec. to a steady-state or DC value. 
At the end of the pulse, a back e.m.f. may be observed 
across the skin, equal to, e.g., 80% of the pulse voltage 
and opposite in polarity. During the GSR this polariza- 
tion voltage decreases, producing an increase in 
apparent DC conductance, while the initial peak 
conductance does not change. This indicates that the 
GSR involves a change in polarization capacity of some 
membrane(s) in the epidermis.—Journal abstract. 

6132. Lynn, R. (U. Exeter, England) Attention, 
arousal and the orientation reaction. Oxford, England: 
Pergamon Press, 1966. viii, 118 p. $5.50. 

6133. Sells, S. B. (Ed.) Stimulus determinants of 
behavior. NYC: Ronald Press, 1963. vii, 246 p. $7.50. 

6134. Verhave, Thom. The experimental analysis of 
behavior: Selected readings. NYC: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1966. ix, 533 p. $4.95(paper). 


THEORIES 


6135. Bjérkman, Mats. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Predictive behavior: Some aspects based on an ecological 
orientation. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
7(1), 43-57.—Ecological “dimensions” along which 
psychologists choose their experimental environments 
are surveyed in terms of the following characteristics: 
nominal-quantitative stimuli, determinism-probabilism, 
number of stimuli per event, event and causality, 
repetition of stimuli. A distal distinction between 
predictive and descriptive responses is suggested and 
perceptual learning is discussed with this classification 
as background. It is argued that cognitive mapping of 
ecological relationships is an indispensable mediator as 
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far as predictive behavior is concerned. The dependence 
of experimental learning on ecological properties of the 
learning material is stressed.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


6136. Ekman, Gosta; Frankenhaeuser, Marianne; 
Levander, Sonja, & Mellis, Inga. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden) The influence of intensity and duration of 
electrical stimulation on subjective variables. Scandina- 
vian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 7(1), 58-64.—The 
unpleasantness and subjective duration of an alternating 
current of 50 c/sec applied to 2 fingers was scaled by Ss 
using the method of magnitude estimation. Stimulation 
was varied with regard to both intensity and duration. 
It was found that (1) unpleasantness increased logarith- 
mically with stimulus duration; (2) unpleasantness was a 
power function, with the exponent 1.5, of stimulus 
intensity; (3) subjective duration was essentially linearly 
related to stimulus duration; and (4) subjective duration 
increased logarithmically with intensity of stimulation. 
—Journal abstract. 

6137. Faroqi, M. A., & Parameswaran, E. С. (U. 
Madras, India) Effect of the interval between signals on 
temporal judgment. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 20(1), 12-17.—The method of constant stimulus 
differences is employed to study the effect of the 
interstimulus interval on temporal judgment. The 
results show that the duration of subjective equality is 
greater for the longer interstimulus interval. The 
location of the “indifference point" is governed by this 
interval.—Journal abstract. 

6138. Li, Chia-chih, & Wang, Tsi-chih. [Frequency 
discrimination thresholds of simultaneous flash signals 
composed of alternate bright and dim phases.] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 314-322.—When 
frequency discrimination thresholds of simultaneous 
flash signals, composed of alternate bright and dim 
phases, are measured under laboratory conditions and 
the frequency of flash signals falls within the range of 
40-220 cycles/min, it is shown that discrimination 
threshold follows Weber's law.—/. D. London. 


PERCEPTION 


6139. Farne, Mario. Grado di discernibilita dello 
stimolo e comportamento percettivo. [Degree of stimulus 
discriminability and perceptual behavior.] Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 26(6), 566- 
576.—The more masked the stimulus (i.e., the nearer it 
approaches real subliminality in a psychophysical sense) 
the less it influences the S's behavior.—L. L'Abate. 

6140. Forgus, Ronald H. (Lake Forest Coll.) 
Perception: The basic process in cognitive development. 
NYC: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. 402 p. $8.95. 

6141. Luce, R. Duncan, & Mo, Suchoon S. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Magnitude estimation of heaviness and 
loudness by individual subjects: A test of a probabilistic 
response theory. British Journal of Mathematical & 
Statistical Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 159-174.—100 
magnitude estimates of heaviness were obtained for 
each of 18 weights from each of 6 Ss and of loudness for 
each of 20 intensities from another 6 Ss. The stimuli 
were spaced at approximately equal logarithmic inter- 
vals. The mean magnitude functions of individual Ss 
appear, in general, to deviate systematically from power 
functions. The distributions of responses, normalized by 
the mean response, appear to be skewed, highly peaked, 
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and to have high tails. For at least % of the Ss, this 
response variability is no more than is needed to 
account for the errors in a simple 2-stimulus 2-response 
recognition experiment run under the same conditions. 
The data are examined in terms of a probabilistic 
response theory. Although the theory is clearly wrong in 
some of its details, certain of its qualitative features 
appear to be sustained.—Journal abstract. 

6142. Taylor, James G. Perception generated by 
training echolocation. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 20(1), 64-81.— To test the hypothesis that percep- 
tion is generated by learned behavior, blindfolded Ss 
were trained to locate a target by talking to it. The 
sound waves reflected by the target are masked by S's 
own voice and by the reverberation of the room, so that 
initially they are undetected, and there is no perception 
of the position of the target. Ss were required to reach 
for the target. It was hypothesized that if they learned 
to touch the target every time, its position would be 
perceived as soon as talking began. Wide differences in 
capacity for this task were found, but in every case 
where Ss succeeded the hypothesis was confirmed. In 
many Ss training also generated a sensory perception, 
which was not necessarily auditory. It might be tactile, 
as in the “facial vision" of the blind, or somesthetic, or 
even visual. The evidence strongly suggests that per- 
ception of position is independent of this sensory 
perception. The results are discussed from the point of 
view of the behavioral theory of perception.—Journal 
abstract. 


Illusion 


6143. Gregory, R. L. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Comment on Dr. Vernon Hamilton's paper. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 73-74. 
— See 40:6. 

6144. Hamilton, Vernon. (U. Reading, England) 
Susceptibility to the Müller-Lyer illusion and its relation- 
ship to differences in size constancy. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 63-72.—The 
hypothesis that susceptibility to the Müller-Lyer illusion 
is the result of normal constancy scaling, misapplied, 
was submitted to direct test. No significant Сонан Не 
between illusion error and size constancy estimates were 
obtained. Also invalidated were hypotheses that under- 
constancy is correlated with nonsusceptibility to the 
illusion, and that over-constancy is correlated with 
greater illusion error. The results suggest that an 
approach to the explanation of illusion effects by means 
of analyzing individual differences in size constancy, 
intelligence, and preferred “perceptual style," might be 
fruitful. Some tentative suggestions are made con- 
cerning the role of perceptual inference, abstraction and 
analyzing.—Journal abstract. 


Time 


VISION 


6145. Behrendt, Thomas, & Raymond, Roger. 
(Jefferson Med. Coll.) After-image fusion. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(8), 299-300.—A new aspect of the 
complex of after-image phenomena is described. It 
consists of the appearance of lines connecting initially 
separated after-images, if they are observed e : 
flickering background. These lines appear during the 
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fading of the шегшш The after-images were 
produced by various configurations of Xenon flashes, 
the flickering background by a standard photo- 
stimulator. The phenomena was called after-image 
fusion not to be confused with binocular fusion. The 
report is qualitative. The main conclusion reached is the 
actual existence of the fusion phenomenon. Possible 
influences of conditioning or suggesting were debated 
and thought of small importance. The phenomenon 
casts some doubts on the simple mechanistic retinal 
origin of the after-images.—Journal abstract. 

6146. Stanek, Richard J. (U. Santa Clara) A note 
on the relation between the optic disc and the blind spot. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 347-348.—The optic 
disc is sometimes said incorrectly to lie in a position 
below the fovea. This misconception arises from ne- 
glecting the inversion of the retinal image. The blind 
spot, regarded as a position in the visual field, in fact 
lies below the point of fixation, but the anatomical 
counterpart of the blind spot, the optic disc, lies above 
the fovea. It is suggested that the term optic disc be 
used anatomically and the term blind spot be used only 
to refer to an area in the visual field —Journal abstract. 


Perception 


6147. Agnew, N. M., Pyke, Sandra, & Pylyshyn, 7. 
W. (U. Saskatchewan, Canada) Absolute judgment of 
distance as a function of induced muscle tension, exposure 
time, and feedback. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(5), 649-654.—With knowledge of results as a 
between-group variable, and with 2 levels of induced 
muscle tension and 2 levels of exposure time as 
within-group variables, 36 Ss were tested for accuracy 
and response bias in an absolute judgment of distance 
task, Both knowledge of results and long exposure time 
significantly facilitated accuracy of judgments and 
reduced response bias. Induced muscle tension signifi- 
cantly facilitated accuracy of judgments, and interacted 
with knowledge of results yielding greatest facilitation 
under the no-feedback condition.—Journal abstract. 

_ 6148. Bokander, Ingvar. (Lund U., Sweden) The 
importance of arousal potential and light intensity in 
Stereoscopically induced perceptual conflict. Psycho- 
logical Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(8), 1-7.—In perceptual 
conflict of the binocular rivalry type the object field 
with the greatest arousal potential or greatest light 
intensity will dominate. The interaction between these 2 
factors is such that the brighter field will dominate over 

_ the fainter whether there is greater or equal arousal 
potential in 1 of the object fields in relation to the other. 
Discussion is centered around the question of whether 
eventual eye dominance can be eliminated through 
telative changes in the light intensity of the 2 object 
fields.—Journal abstract. 

6149. Ching, Chi-cheng. [Kinetic depth effect caused 
by ocular vergence.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, 
No. 4, 323-332.—2 moving photic stimuli are presented 
on a frontal planar ground-glass screen so that the S, 
although viewing the stimuli binocularly, also sees 1 
Stimulus with each eye by means of a polaroid system. 
When the 2 stimuli so move as to evoke convergence 
and divergence movements of the eyes, the S could 
‘observe kinetic depth effects describing various paths. 
The course of stereoscopic depth movement could be 
designed in advance or predicted by introducing the 
proper changes in the vergent angle of the eyes, The 
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possibility of designing 3-dimensional visual displays 
through controlling ocular vergent movements is dis- 
cussed.—/. D. London. 

6150. Donderi, Don C. (McGill U., Canada) Visual 
disappearances caused by form similarity. Science, 1966, 
152(3718), 99-100.—3 forms: were scaled for similarity 
by 2 groups of Os, who used different methods. A 3rd 
group reported the duration of disappearances observed 
for each pair of forms. Duration of total disappearance 
increased with an increase in form-pair similarity. 
Neural overlap can explain the similarity judgments; 
cell fatigue, the disappearances.—Journal abstract. 

6151. Dunn, B. E. (U. Alberta, Calgary, Canada) 
Perceived slant as a function of direction of regard. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 297-298.—4 groups of 
Ss viewed trapezoid shaped transparencies in a tachisto- 
scopic device. Each group estimated that slant of the 
stimulus when it was photographed. 2 groups looked up 
at the transparencies, 2 down. The results indicated that 
direction of regard alone was insufficient to influence 
the perceived slant. As in previous studies, relative 
midpoint height of the vertical edges of the trapezoid 
was a depth cue as was end ratio. The results were 
considered in terms of muscle involvement and shape 
invariance hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

6152. Glanzer, Murray. (New York U.) Encoding in 
the perceptual (visual) serial position effect. Journal of 
Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 92-97. 
—On the basis of the verbal loop hypothesis, specific 
changes in the shape of the perceptual serial position 
curve were predicted as a function of encoding, or 
verbalization length of the stimulus, and stimulus 
exposure time. The effects of post-stimulus delay, both 
with and without an interpolated task, were also 
explored. With 8-place binary numbers as stimuli, а 
group of 12 Ss was tested to evaluate the effect of these 
4 variables: verbalization length, exposure time, delay 
time, and interpolated task during the delay. It was 
demonstrated that, as predicted, increasing the verbal- 
ization length and shortening the exposure time have 
similar effects. They tilt the serial position curve up on 
the right. The presence of an interpolated task produces 
an overall increase without, however, any effect on the 
shape of the serial position curve. Poststimulus delay, 
within the range used, produces no clear or systematic 
effect. —Journal abstract. 

6153. Morant, Ricardo B., & Aronoff, Joel. 
(Brandeis U.) Starting position, adaptation, and visual 
framework as influencing the perception of verticality. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 684- 
686.—Using an electrically controlled rod and frame 
apparatus, 16 Ss were exposed to various conditions of 
tilts of the rod alone, frame alone, and rod and frame 
together. Increased exposure time resulted in increased 
shifts in the position of apparent vertical in the rod 
alone and frame alone conditions but not in the rod and 
frame together conditions. Aftereffects measured on the 
rod alone, after viewing the rod and frame together, 
were found equivalent to those obtained after viewing 
the rod alone. This finding was supported in a 2nd 
experiment using longer exposure periods. 2 different 
mechanisms must be postulated to explain these effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

6154. Peng, Jui-hsiang, & Lo, Sheng-te. [Effect of 
body-object tilt оп visual pattern recognition.] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 333-342.—Fitts-type 
patterns, random and mirrored, were employed in a 
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recognition task. S was seated in an upright position 
and shown a test figure with its base horizontally set for 
1.5 sec. After a delay, his postural position was changed 
and a set of 8 figures of the same general type presented, 
with the request that the previously shown figure be 
identified. In Conditions 1, 2, and 3, S is seated in 
upright position, figures are tilted 0°, 90°, 180° to the left 
respectively; in. Condition. 4, both S and figures are 
tilted 90° to the left; in Conditions 5, 6, and 7, S is tilted 
90? to the left, figures are tilted 0°, 180°, 270° to the left 
respectively; in Condition 8, both S and figures are 
tilted 180° to the left; in Conditions 9 and 10, S is 
turned upside down, figures are tilted 90°, 180? to the 
left; in Condition 11, S, test figure, and 8 figures are all 
tilted to the same angle (90°). In Conditions 1, 4, 8, and 
11, figures were identified more rapidly than in other 
conditions. Comparison of the 2 types of figures 
employed suggest that mirror-image figures are recog- 
nized much more rapidly than random figures. The 
“findings once again contradict the predictions of 
sensory-tonic field theory."—7. D. London. 

6155. Singer, G., & Day, R. H. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Spatial adaptation and aftereffect with opti- 
cally transformed vision: Effects of active and passive 
responding and the relationship between test and exposure 
responses. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(5), 725-731.—In Exp. I kinesthetic-muscular re- 
sponses without vision preceded and followed similar 
responses with prismatically transformed vision during 
an exposure phase, and in Exp. II a passive and active 
swinging movement of the arm was introduced during 
exposure. In the 4 control experiments responses were 
made without transformed vision during exposure. 
Significant aftereffects occurred in Exp. I and II but in 
neither did they vary in magnitude as a function of 
either passive or active responses during exposure, 
relation of test to exposure responses, or to type of 
response made during the test phase. No significant 
effects occurred in the control experiments. The sig- 
nificantly smaller mean aftereffect for Exp. II suggested 
that aftereffects from spatially transformed vision are 
largely a function of the spatial relationships between 
test and exposure responses.—Journal abstract. 

6156. Smith, Edward E., & Egeth, Howard. (U. 
Michigan) Effects of association value on perceptual 
search. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966,71(5), 
687-690.—The effect of association value (АУ) оп 
stimulus discriminability was investigated by using а 
search methodology which yields an. estimate of the 
time required to process each item. Ss were required to 
locate a target nonsense syllable embedded in a column 
of other nonsense syllables. 16 search lists were 
prepared so that there were 4 lists for each of the 4 
possible combinations of high and low AV of target and 
field items. The results failed to support the hypothesis 
that AV affects discriminability as had been concluded 
in an earlier study (see Portnoy, Portnoy, and Salzinger, 
39:2), and indicated that letter-searching strategies may 
account for the differences in results between the 2 


studies.—Journal abstract. T 
6157. Stanley, Gordon. (Indiana U.) The apparent 


size of entoptic after-images. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(8), 289-290.—34 male Ss made size and distance 
estimates of an after-image observed with closed eyes. 
Size estimates showed small variability, but distance 
estimates were highly inconsistent. To account for the 
consistent size estimates it is tentatively proposed that 
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although the subjective impression is of boundless 
space, with eyes closed the sensory system acts as if the 
eyes are fixated at a finite rather than infinite distance. 
—Journal abstract. H 

. 6158. Tent, Lothar. (U. Marburg, Germany) Uber 
die optimale Wahrnehmbarkeit graphischer Erzeugnisse 
bei seitlicher Verschiebung. [Concerning the optimal 
perception of graphic products in sideward movement.] 
In Heinz Heckhausen (Ed.), Bericht über den 24. 
Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft für Psychologie. 
(See 40:6) 238-242.—Hypotheses derived from Schles- 
inger's observations were tested in 2 series of exper- 
iments: the Ist required classification of graphic objects 
by "right" or "left" to designate the viewing side 
yielding optimal perceptibility of the object; the 2nd 
tested viewers' and originators' reliabilities of absolute 
side distance, and the relationship between side distance 
and originator's intelligence. In Exp. I, 60 student Ss 
classified each of 6 objects according to optimal 
perceptibility when moved sidewards (stimulus adjust- 
ment procedure). Findings tended to confirm the 
hypotheses but were not wholly conclusive. In Exp. П, 
48 handdrawn crosses and circles produced at various 
times by 12 adult male Ss of different intelligence were 
tested. Retest reliabilities (after 10-14 days) for 2 
independent samples of viewers (N — 42 and 43) for 24 
objects each were .77 and .75. Originators' reliability 
(crosses vs. circles) was .59. Intelligence of the 10 most 
reliable originators revealed a median correlation of .64. 
Results did not unequivocally support the positive 
relationship indicated by Schlesinger. The need for 
greater experimental refinement is indicated.—F. 
Metzig. 

6159. Vitz, Paul C. (New York U.) Preference for 
different amounts of visual complexity. Behavioral 
Science, 1966, 11(2), 105-114.—Reports 2 studies 
carried out to test the hypothesis that Ss prefer a 
specific degree of visual complexity. Angular patterns of 
increasing complexity (differently defined in each study) 
were presented to Ss, who were college students ranging 
in age from 17-26 yr. The results of Study I are 
interpreted as supporting the predictions that (1) 
humans have optimal or preferred amounts of visual 
complexity, and (2) with exposure to visual complexity 
the preferred amount increases. Study II confirms the 
Ist prediction but is inconclusive in the case of the 2nd. 
Both studies support the broader theoretical view that 
humans are information-processing systems, but neither 
indicates possible mechanisms by which visual stimuli 
are processed. Further development of the notion that 
humans are information-processing systems will require 
explicit models that describe stimulus organization and 
storage.—G. F. Wooster. 

6160. Walchli, Richard M. The perception of veloc- 
ity. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 1964, 1, 
19-38.—A review of the literature relevant to the 
investigation of objective velocity perception which 
suggests a photo-chemical mechanism underlying the 
perception of objective motion. It is hypothesized that 
this mechanism is capable of integrating the time- 
intensity relationship of the proximal stimulus. The 
perception of motion is then a function of the value of 
this integrating process. The problem associated with 
the phenomenal constancy of visual speed is recon- 
sidered in the light of recent findings relating to the 
reafference principle suggested by von Holst, Sperry, 
and others. The relationship between the reafference 
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principle and the sensory-motor adaptation demon- 
strated by Held and his associates, is applied to the 
constancy problem. (38 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6161. Weitzman, Bernard. (New Sch. Social Res.) 
Figural aftereffect produced by a phenomenal dichotomy 
in a uniform contour. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(5), 781-783.—In a previous paper 
Weitzman (see 38:2) reported a figural aftereffect which 
was explained as a consequence of a figure-ground 
dichotomy. A possible source of artifact, however, was 
subsequently discovered in the structure of the ex- 
perimental stimuli. The present report describes a 
replication of the previously reported experiment. In 
this replication the stimuli are corrected to eliminate the 
artifactual possibility. The data from 14 of the 16 Ss 
supported the hypothesis. It is concluded that it is still 
possible to maintain that the position of a contour in a 
phenomenal dichotomy affects the magnitude of figural 
aftereffect which that contour will produce.—Journal 
abstract. 

6162. Wienke, R. E. & Steedman, W. C. 
(Aerospace Med. Res. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Apparent motion in geometric depth. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(3), 215-218.—The ability to detect 
small excursions of apparent movement of a point light 
source was investigated. Apparent movement was 
achieved by alternately presenting a point source in 2 
different planes. The presentations, each lasting about 

500 msec, had an overlap of approximately 8 msec. 
Using 7 Ss, the limen for apparent motion was a 
stimulus separation of 43.9 mm, which is a visual angle 
of 1' 21". Possible application of the effect in a highly 
precise visual guidance system is discussed in light of 
the results.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


6163. Reynolds, Larry T. (Ohio State U.) A note on 
the perpetuation of a *'scientific"" fiction. Sociometry, 
1966, 29(1), 85-88.—An examination of the claim that 
*women are capable of making finer visual color 
discriminations than men." 


Eye Movement 


6164. Teichner, Warren H., & Price, Leah М. (Tufts 
U.) Eye aiming behavior during the solution of visual 
patterns. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 33-38. 
—Investigates the usefulness of eye-aiming data as 
obtained by the Mackworth Eye Camera as a method 
for studying the attention, data acquisition, and short- 
term memory in the solution of letter sequence 
problems. The data suggests that narrowed attentional 
field and heightened attention to detail results from 
slight blurring of the image and from mild speed stress, 
and that forward-moving and recursive eye movements 
may serve to differentiate underlying acquisition and 
memory-refreshing processes.—Author abstract. 


AUDITION 


6165. Kryter, Karl D. (Stanford Res. Inst., Menlo 
Park, Calif.) Psychological reactions to aircraft noise. 
Science, 1966, 151(3716), 1346-1355.—Discusses the 
basic psychological attributes of sound, behavioral 
reactions and auditory fatigue from exposure to noise, 
and community reaction to noise from jet aircraft. 
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Perception 


6166. Deatherage, Bruce H. (TRACOR, Inc., 
Austin, Tex.) Examination of binaural interaction. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 
39(2), 232-249.—The study of binaural interaction may 
be conveniently divided into 3 areas: anatomy, physi- 
ology, and psychology. These areas, while furnishing 
large amounts of data, have not yet provided enough 
information to make possible a complete theory of 
binaural interaction. Several partial theories are dis- 
cussed, 2 experiments are reported, the results of the 
experiments set in perspective, and the problems of the 
construction of a full theory of binaural interaction are 
presented. (160-item bibliogr.)—Journal abstract. 

6167. Henning, G. Bruce. (Defense Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Canada) Frequency discrimination of random- 
amplitude tones. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1966, 39(2), 336-339.—The ability of human 
Оз to discriminate frequencies of tones between 1000- 
15,000 cps was measured in a temporal 2-alternative 
forced-choice discrimination experiment, On each trial, 
1 of the test tones, selected at random, was attenuated 
by a random amount ranging from 8-20 db. in 2-db 
steps. Comparison of the results of this experiment with 
those of previous experiments in which fixed-amplitude 
tones were used, indicates little difference between the 
Os' abilities to discriminate frequencies of fixed- and 
random-amplitude tones at 1000 cps. Discrimination 
with. random-amplitude tones becomes relatively 
poorer, however, as frequency is increased. For ex- 
ample, the classical data show a frequency just- 
noticeable difference of 40 cps at 10,000 cps; in this 
experiment, with random-amplitude signals, the Os 
were unable to achieve 75%, correct responses until 
frequency separation was 300 cps.—Journal abstract. 

6168. Jacobson, George R. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Effect of brief sensory deprivation on field dependence. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 115-118. 
—To determine whether brief sensory deprivation 
would act to decrease perceptual field dependence, 41 
male and female college students were given the Rod 
and Frame Test (RFT). % of the group then underwent 
1 hr. of sensory deprivation, after which a 2nd RFT 
indicated a significant decrease (р < .01) in errors of 
orientation. The control group was given the RFT and 
their activity was controlled during the 1 hr. interval. 
Their 2nd RFT showed no significant changes in 
performance. The posttest error-reduction difference 
between the 2 groups was significant at (p < .05). The 
results are explained on the basis of increases in 
awareness of bodily sensations and their availability for 
use in orientation tasks.—Journal abstract. 

6169. O’Hanlon, J., Jr., Schmidt, A., & Baker, C. 
H. (Human Factors Res. Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
Sonar doppler discrimination and the effect of a visual 
alertness indicator upon detection of auditory sonar 
signals in a sonar watch. Human Factors, 1965, 7(2), 
129-139.—Research reported nearly 20 yr. ago con- 
cluded that the ability to make auditory pitch discrim- 
inations is impaired in some Ss by prolonged listening 
to sonar returns. As a special type of pitch dis- 
crimination, discrimination of doppler, is of importance 
in classifying sonar signals, an experiment was per- 
formed to determine whether or not listening to sonar 
returns for 90 min. impairs the ability to discriminate 
doppler. No impairment was found. A 2nd aim of this 
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experiment was to evaluate the effectiveness of an 
alertness indicator when listening for sonar signals. 
With the indicator 16% more signals were detected than 
without it.—Journal abstract. 

6170. Pfafflin, Sheila M., & Mathews, M. V. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) Detection of 
auditory signals in reproducible noise. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 39(2), 340-345. 
—12 reproducible noises were used as stimuli in a 
2-interval forced-choice signal-detection experiment. 
The noises were stored numerically in a PB250 
computer that converted them to sound during the 
experiment by means of a digital-to-analog converter. 
The 240 numbers specifying a noise were sampled at a 
rate of 2500 numbers/sec, generating a 96-msec stim- 
ulus. A sinusoidal signal with a period of 8 samples/ 
cycle was added to 1 noise on / the trials. Spectral 
analyses were computed for all stimuli. On nonsignal 
trials, biases to particular noises were found that could 
be explained in part, but not entirely, by differences 
between the noise pairs in energy around the signal 
frequency. Performance on signal trials was related to 
the energy difference between the stimuli in the region 
near the signal frequency, but was not entirely ac- 
counted for by this variable. Special characteristics of 
certain noises appear to affect the S's response when 
these noises appear in either signal or nonsignal trials. 
Additional experiments defined various aspects of these 
findings, but did not establish the origin of the 
biases.—Journal abstract. 

6171. Smiley, Ellen. (Inst. Behavioral Res., Silver 
Spring, Md.) Pitch recognition. Journal of the Scientific 
Laboratories, Denison U., 1965, 46, 137-143.—40 
musically naive Ss were tested for ability to identify 
piano tones and divided into training groups. Group I 
listened to training tones. Group II covertly guessed the 
letter name of tones and was informed of the name. 
Group Ш overtly guessed the letter name and was 
informed. Group IV overtly guessed, was informed, and 
paid on the basis of correct responses at the end of 
experimentation. After 6 training sessions all Ss were 
tested, and no significant differences were found 
between groups. All 4 groups increased in accuracy over 
the initial test. —P. T. Mountjoy. 

6172. Tanner, Trieve A., Jr., Patton, R. Mark, & 
Atkinson, Richard C. The effect of signal intensity on 
comparative judgments of auditory durations. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 353-354.—Human Ss made 
comparative judgments of the duration of 2 tones in a 
forced-choice situation. Pairs of tones with either the 
same or different intensities were presented with dura- 
tions of 0.5-1.6 sec. Comparisons were more accurate 
when the 2 tones were of the same intensity than when 
they were of different intensities, and were most 
accurate when the tones were of higher intensities. The 
results are compared with previous findings relating 
comparative judgments of duration to sensory modal- 
ity.—Journal abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


6173. Martin, Frederick N., Bailey, H. A., Jr., & 
Pappas, James J. (U. Arkansas Sch. Med.) The effect 
of central masking on threshold for speech. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1965, 5(4), 293-296.—Central 
masking is indicated when a monaural threshold shift 
occurs upon the introduction of a subthreshold noise 
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into the contralateral ear. A gradual shift in threshold 
occurred in 10 normal-hearing Ss as a function of the 
loudness of the noise in the contralateral ear during 
speech audiometry. This shift is presumed to be of 
central origin. A correction factor of 4-8 db. may be 
employed when speech reception thresholds are 
measured in the presence of contralateral masking.—P. 
N. Herman. 

6174. Singh, Sadanand, & Black, John W. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus) Study of twenty-six intervocalic 
consonants as spoken and recognized for four language 
groups. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1966, 39(2), 372-387.—26 intervocalic consonants were 
recorded by 3 speakers of each of 4 languages—Hindi, 
English, Arabic, and Japanese—and heard by 24 
speakers of each of them. The data were treated in 2 
ways. An analysis of variance indicated that listening 
groups differed and that consonants were unequal in 
their intelligibility and showed statistically significant 
interactions between speakers and consonants, between 
listeners and consonants, and among consonants, 
listeners, and speakers. All speakers spoke better and all 
listeners listened better when saying and hearing sounds 
of their native language. The unusual outcome lay in 
the ranks of the 7 channels in terms of the extents to 
which they were correctly preserved in the responses. A 
single rank order in this regard was duplicated for all 
the listening groups: nasality, place, liquid, voicing, 
duration, friction, and aspiration.—Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 


6175. Simon, George R., Northern, Jerry L., & 
Balas, Robert F. (VA Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Validity 
and reliability of the SAL technique. Journal of Auditory. 
Research, 1965, 5(4), 279-284.—Sensorineural acuity 
level (SAL) scores were determined by means of Bekesy 
discrete-frequency pulse-tone audiometry for 20 normal 
ears under normal and simulated conductive loss 
conditions. Narrow bands of noise centered at each of 5 
octaves 250 cps-4000 cps were used for masking. A 
treatments by Ss t-test design indicated no significant 
differences between the 2 experimental conditions, thus 
supporting the use of the SAL test as a clinical 
procedure for both normal-hearing Ss and those with 
conductive impairments. Test-retest correlations in- 
dicate high reliability under both listening conditions. 
—P. N. Herman. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


6176. McBurney, Donald H., & Lucas, John A. (U. 
Tennessee) Gustatory cross adaptation between salts. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 301-302.—Adaptation 
of the tongue to any of 4 different salts tested lowered 
the estimated magnitude of some other salts, contrary 
to previous reports. А separate mechanism is not 
required to code the taste of each salt.—Journal 
abstract. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


6177. Clarkson, J. K., & Deutsch, J. A. (Sheffield 
U., England) Effect of threshold reduction on the 
vibrato. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(5), 706-710.—The effect of induced change in DL of 
pitch on the frequency and amplitude of the vibrato was 
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measured and а correlation was sought between the 
amount of vibrato and DL reduction by stimulation. A 
strong correlation was found between vibrato amplitude 
and change in threshold. Though there was a large 
effect of DL reduction on amplitude of vibrato, there 
was no effect on vibrato frequency. The results suggest 
that there is a compensation in the rate of change of 
corrective movement in this skill.—Journal abstract. 
6178. Hahn, J. F. (U. Virginia) Vibrotactile adapta- 
tion and recovery measured by two methods. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 655-658.— Tactile 
adaptation to sinusoidal vibration of 200 microns 
peak-to-peak amplitude on the index fingerpad was 
measured by absolute threshold and matching methods. 
The temporal course of adaptation was the same in 
both cases, with adaptation still progressing after 25 
min., but threshold change was always greater than the 
change in subjective magnitude by a factor of 2.8. 
Recovery from adaptation was somewhat more rapid 
for subjective magnitude than it was for absolute 
threshold. The concept of “stimulus failure" as origin- 
ally formulated does not account for the data, but some 
modification of it may do so.—Journal abstract. 

6179. Laszlo, Judith I. (U. Western Australia) The 
performance of a simple motor task with kinaesthetic 
sense loss. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 18(1), 1-8.—2 related studies were 
carried out, to test the suitability of the nerve compres- 
sion block as a technique in the investigation of 
kinesthesis in motor skills. In both studies a key tapping 
task was used. Each experimental group was composed 
of 6 volunteer Ss. It was found that kinesthetic 
sensation was eliminated after pressure had been 
applied for 20-25 min., but muscle power was not 
seriously affected at this stage of the block. The results 
also showed a pronounced performance decrement in 
the absence of kinesthetic feedback, and that this 
decrement was not due to emotional or other disturb- 
ances caused by the experimental procedure. The loss of 
tactile sensation was also observed.—Journal abstract. 

6180. Royce, J. R., Carran, A. B., Aftanas, M., 

Lehman, R. S., & Blumenthal, A. (U. Alberta, 
Canada) Autokinetic phenomenon: A critical review. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(4), 243-260.—Reviews 
studies grouped under the areas of response problems, 
dynamic determinants, individual differences, clinical 
studies, reduction of movement, and theories of auto- 
kinesis (AK). Much of the work to date is concerned 
with the demonstration of various "suggestion effects” 
without regard to the basis of residual AK. Deter- 
minants of AK are many and varied but little can be 
said about their relative potencies. Although a modified 
version of the Gregory-Zangwill model may serve well, 
there is presently no single theory of AK which 
accounts for all the data. Further developments in the 
theory and control of AK hinge upon the sedulous 
development of improved techniques for measuring 
AK. 3 criteria for measuring AK are offered. (3 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


6181. Clarke, N. P., et al. Evaluation of peak ys. 
RMS acceleration in periodic low frequency vibration 
exposures. Aerospace Medicine, 1965, 36(11), 1083- 
1089.—Ss were exposed to vibrations with varying peak 
and RMS accelerations and frequencies to explore the 
relative importance of these parameters in determining 
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the effect of the vibration produced by turbulence in 
low altitude high speed flight. For various RMS 
acceleration levels and frequency contents, pairs of 
periodic vibration exposures having the same RMS but 
different peak accelerations were evaluated using both a 
subjective severity rating and a measure of vibration 
induced hand motion. The higher peak acceleration of 
the various pairs having the same RMS values was 
subjectively rated more severe in 32 of 40 observations. 
However, when attempting to hold the hand in a fixed 
position during vibration, the induced deviations from 
the null point, expressed either as average or peak- 
to-peak errors appeared to depend more on RMS 
acceleration and frequency than on the small differences 
in peak acceleration studied.—Journal abstract. 

6182. Zuckerman, Marvin, et al. (Albert Einstein 
Med. Cent., Philadelphia, Pa.) Comparison of stress 
effects of perceptual and social isolation. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 356-365.—A group of 
14 Ss was exposed to 2 conditions, perceptual isolation 
and confinement-social isolation, on 2 separate occa- 
sions, a wk. apart. Each session lasted 8 hr. and the 
order of the conditions was counter-balanced so that 1 
of the Ss received the perceptual isolation treatment on 
the Ist occasion, and # received it on the 2nd occasion. 
A variety of psychological, physiological, and endocrine 
measures were employed as indices of stress effect. 
Perceptual isolation, as contrasted to the control 
condition, was characterized by higher anxiety and 
depression, as assessed by checklist scales; more 
primary process thinking, as reported in a retrospective 
questionnaire; lower breathing rate; and elevated levels 
of urinary 17-ketogenic steroids and 17-ketosteroids and 
of plasma thyroid-stimulating hormone. The Taylor 
MA scale and the MMPI F and Hypomania scales were 
positively correlated with a wide variety of stress 
response measures in both treatment conditions. 
—Journal summary. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


6183. Hall, Calvin S., & Van de Castle, Robert 
L. The content analysis of dreams. NYC: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1966. xiv, 320 p. $7.00. 

6184. Luce, Gay G., & Segal, Julius. Sleep. NYC: 
Coward-McCann, 1966. 335 p. $5.95. 

6185. Mandell, A. J., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Dreaming sleep in man: Changes in urine 
volume and osmolality. Science, 1966, 151(3717), 1558- 
1560.—Epochs of dreaming sleep, as measured by 
REMs consistently correlated with biphasic change in 
urine volume and osmolality in catheterized human Ss. 
Marked decrease in volume and increase in osmolality 
were followed by a hypotonic diuresis.—Journal 
abstract. 

6186. O’Nell, С. W. (U. Chicago) A cross-cultural 
study of hunger and thirst motivation manifested in 
dreams. Human Development, 1965, 8(4), 181-193. 
—Focuses upon the manifestations of hunger and thirst 
motivations in dreams. Freud’s wish fulfillment theory 
is reinterpreted within a broad bio-cultural perspective 
to supply the study’s underlying hypothesis. 4 groups 
differing significantly from one another in their food 
and drink customs and in their nutritional states were 
selected for study (N = 434). 2 sets of motivational 
measures were developed to test the assumption that 
hunger and thirst motivations are contingent upon 
conditions of food and drink deprivation, and are 
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revealed in dreams. The findings indicate that rankings 
of food and drink deprivation derived from cross- 
cultural data are positively associated with the levels at 
which hunger and thirst motivations are made manifest 
in groups of dreamers.—J. L. Yager. 

6187. Oswald, Ian. Sleep. Baltimore, Md.: Pelican 
Books, Inc., 1966. 141 p. $.95(paper). 

6188. Wang, Shu-mao. [Critical flicker frequency as 
an indicator of fatigue in railway workers] Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 307-313.—The CFF 
of 5 key punch operators, 9 calculators, and 36 
dispatchers was tested at intervals while on duty. CFF is 
highest for key punch operators and calculators before 
work, with gradual decrease on the job. It increases 
slightly after each short break at 2-hr intervals but never 
reaches the initial level. No change in CFF is detected 
for dispatchers on the day shift, but a marked decrease 
is noted after the night shift. CFF may, it appears, be 
used to test degree of fatigue of the CNS.—/. D. 
London. 

6189. Weinberg, Harold. (U. Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada) Evidence suggesting the acquisition of a simple 
discrimination during sleep. Canadian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 20(1), 1-11.—A manual response, defined by 
switch closure, was rewarded with $.25 if it occurred 
within 15 sec. after the onset of a correct or if it failed 
to occur in the presence of an incorrect tone. Failure to 
respond to the correct tone occasioned the onset of a 
loud bell which awakened S. Tones of equal loudness 
were randomly presented only during sleep. The criteria 
of sleep were: (1) EEG activity, and (2) vasomotor and 
EEG unresponsiveness to peripheral shock. Of the 5 Ss 
used 3 showed gradual acquisition of the discrimination 
during sleep and 2 discriminated within the Ist 10 
trials. —Journal abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


6190. Barber, Theodore X. (Medfield Found., 
Harding, Mass.) The effects of ‘“‘hypnosis’’ and motiva- 
tional suggestions on strength and endurance: A critical 
review of research studies. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(1), 42-50.—A critical 
evaluation of experimental studies indicates that: (1) 
“hypnotic induction" per se, without suggestions for 
improved performance, does not significantly enhance 
either strength or endurance; and (2), in general, 
motivational suggestions augment performance on tests 
of strength and endurance irrespective of the presence 
or absence of “hypnosis.” (56 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6191. Barber, Theodore X., & Calverley, David 
S. (Medfield Found., Harding, Mass.) Toward a 
theory of “‘hypnotic’’ behavior: Experimental analyses of 
suggested amnesia. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(2), 95-107.—Suggestions of amnesia were 
given to 144 Ss in a 2 x 2 X 4 factorial experiment. The 
independent variables were: (1) spoken vs. recorded 
presentation of suggestions, (2) presence vs. absence of 
hypnotic induction, and (3) 3 types of suggestions for 
amnesia—authoritative (“You will not remember!"), 
permissive (“Try to forget"), suggestions to simulate, 
and no suggestions. Variable | did not produce 
important differences in amnesic performance. Variable 
2 significantly affected 1 of the 5 tests for amnesia, with 
the presence of hypnotic induction resulting in less 
amnesia. Variable 3 exerted the most powerful effect. 
Irrespective of the presence or absence of hypnotic 
induction, Ss differed on the tests for amnesia depend- 
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ing on which suggestion they were given.—Journal 
abstract. 

6192. Bouchal, Milan, & Kratochvil, Stanislav. (J. E. 
Purkyne U., Brno, Czechoslovakia) Rationalization 
mechanisms in posthypnotic suggestion. American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(3), 181-185.—The use of 
posthypnotic suggestion as forming a subconscious 
motive for human behavior enables a determination of 
the progress of rationalization often occurring in 
everyday life and which is especially important in the 
neurotic behavior patterns.—M. V. Kline. 

6193. Coe, William C. (U. California Med. Sch., 
San Francisco) Hypnosis as role enactment: The role 
demand variable. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1966, 8(3), 189-191.—The effect of the role demand 
variable on hypnotic susceptibility was examined within 
the general framework of role theory. Close inspection 
of the data tends to confirm an earlier finding that role 
taking aptitude is a highly important factor in hypnotic 
susceptibility —M. V. Kline. 

6194. Hoskovec, J., & Svorad, D. (Lehigh U.) 
Recent literature in hypnosis from the European socialist 
countries. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 
8(3), 210-225.—A bibliography, prepared for the 1965 
International Congress for Hypnosis and Psycho- 
somatic Medicine.—M. V. Kline. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


6195. Broadbent, D. E. A reformulation of the 
Yerkes-Dodson law. British Journal of Mathematical & 
Statistical Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 145-157.—Since 
recent interest in “‘over-arousal’’ has revived the classic 
problem of deteriorating performance under high drives 
or incentives, and since some of the tests used to show 
this effect with human Ss can be analysed in terms of 
decision theory, an attempt is made to find a rule for 
decision which will show an inverted-U relationship 
between efficiency and over-all level of motivation. Such 
a principle is found, and proves to have the additional 
advantages of predicting frequency-matching behavior 
in guessing-game situations, as well as departures from 
frequency-matching as the level of motivation rises. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6196. Chiu, Yi-chun. [Effect of verbal instruction on 
athletic activity.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 
353-360.—A study showing that verbal instructions 
have a positive influence upon muscular activity in 
athletics, leading to a longer work period and output. 
Nevertheless, the instructional effects show great vari- 
ability, as it is difficult to maintain a constantly high 
activity level by mere регѕиаѕіоп.—/. D. London. 

6197. Deane, George E. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Human heart-rate responses during experi- 
mentally induced anxiety: Effects of instructions on 
acquisition. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(5), 772-773.—Base-level measurements of cardiac 
activity were made while 12 Ss watched the sequence of 
numbers 1-12 appear on a memory drum. Each S was 
then told that he would sometimes receive a shock 
during | of the numbers. Each S received 10 shocks on 
number 10 during the 15 shock-anticipation trials. An 
acceleration in rate during numbers 1-8 appeared on 
the Ist trial and gradually decreased in amplitude over 
trials, whereas a deceleration in rate during number 10 
appeared only near the end of the trials —Journal 
abstract. 
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6198. Endsley, R. С. (U. South Dakota) Effortful- 
ness and blocking at different distances from the goal as 
determinants of response speed and amplitude. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 18-30. 
— Blocking (failing) 2nd- and 3rd-grade children at (1) 2 
distances from a goal, and (2) 2 different levels of 
response effort in a Ist task was studied to determine 
their effects on response speed and amplitude in a 2nd 
task. Each of 144 Ss was assigned to | of 6 treatment 
groups: (1) high effort-near failure. (2) high effort-far 
failure, (3) high effort-success, (4) low effort-near 
failure, (5) low effort-far failure, and (6) low effort- 
success. All Ss received 16 Task-1 trials, each followed 
by a Task-2 trial. The Ss in the 4 failure groups were 
blocked on 8 trials according to a modified random 
schedule, and Ss in the 2 success шо reached the 
goal on every trial. There was significant between- and 
within-Ss evidence to indicate that the speed of re- 
sponding on Task 2 was slower after Task-1 failure than 
after Task-l success. It was speculated that the Task-1 
blocking operation aroused an aversive frustrative state, 
resulting in the elicitation of competing (avoidance) 

responses which served to delay the occurrence of the 
instrumental response in Task 2. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6199. Geer, James H. (U. Pennsylvania) Effect of 
fear arousal upon task performance and verbal behavior. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 119-123. 
—80 undergraduate females were classified as being 
either high or low in fear of speaking in front of a 
group. / were told that they were to speak following а 
task; the remaining Ss did the task without expecting to 
speak. All Ss spoke about the task for 1 min. 
immediately following the task. Experimental Ss took 
significantly longer to perform the task, and naive 
judges were able to detect differences in the verbal 
productions of the groups. Formal aspects of S's verbal 
productions also discriminated among high- and low- 
fear Ss. Implications for theory and importance of 
assessing dilferent types of behavior are briefly dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

6200. Kanfer, Frederick H., & Goldfoot, David 
А. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) Self-control and tolerance of 
noxious stimulation. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 
79-85.—Investigated the effects of several behaviors as 
potential self-controlling devices in the tolerance of a 
noxious stimulus. In a cold-pressor test, experimental 
groups were instructed to: (1) expect severe pain, (2) 
verbalize aloud their momentary experiences, (3) use a 
clock for setting a goal for tolerance, or (4) view and 
describe slides, in order to enhance tolerance of the ice 
water. Duration of tolerance differed significantly, with 
a descending order of mean tolerance in groups (4), (3), 
(1), control, (2). Posttest questionnaires revealed 
varying use of other self-controlling mechanisms in the 
groups. The utility of Skinner's paradigm for the study 
of self-control was discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6201. Katkin, Edward S. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The relationship between a measure of transi- 
tory anxiety and spontaneous autonomic activity. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 142-146.—The 
effects of stress (threat of shock) on GSR nonspecific 
responses were evaluated for Ss who differed in tran- 
sitory anxiety as measured by the Affect Adjective 
Check List (AACL). 52 Ss were equally divided among 
4 groups: Hi AACL Stress, Lo AACL Stress, Hi AACL 
Nonstress, and Lo AACL Nonstress. Ist, all Ss rested: 

then both Stress groups were threatened with shock, 
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while both Nonstress groups continued resting; finally, 
all Ss rested again. During the 2nd period GSR 
nonspecifics increased for both stress groups; however, 
during the final period, after the cessation of stress, 
GSR nonspecifics decreased more for the Lo AACL Ss 
than for the Hi AACL Ss. It was concluded that the 
AACL may be related to “autonomic recovery rate." 
—Journal abstract. 

6202. Wheeler, Ladd, & Caggiula, Anthony R. 
(Naval Med. Res. Inst., Bethesda, Md.) The contagion 
of aggression. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, 1966, 2(1), 1-10.—The following hypotheses 
were confirmed; (1) If an S is instigated to aggression 
and observes an aggressive model, the amount of 
yielding by the target of aggression will not affect S's 
aggression. (2) Instigation to aggression (a) combined 
with observation of an aggresive model (b) will 
produce a greater frequency of aggression by an S than 
a simple additive model of the effects of (а) and (b) 
would predict. The hypotheses were tested in a 6- 
condition experiment (N = 191) in which the model and 
the target were standard stimulus tapes. Instigation to 
aggression was created by the target's socially deviant 
opinions. Hypotheses were derived from a behavioral 
contagion framework, utilizing restraint reduction as 
the central concept.—G. E. Rowland. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


6203. Broadbent, Donald E., & Gregory, Margaret. 
(Med. Res. Council, Cambridge, England) Effects of 
noise and of signal rate upon vigilance analysed by means 
of decision theory. Human Factors, 1965, 7(2), 155-162. 
—A vigilance task was performed in which regular 
flashes of light were monitored for an occasional flash 
of greater brightness. Following every flash a decision 
of signal present, signal absent, or doubtful had to be 
recorded. 2 separate groups received high and low 
signal rates, and the flashes occurred only on 1 lamp; 
another group received a high signal rate divided 
between 3 simultaneously flashing lights. An analysis in 
terms of decision theory showed that detrimental 
changes during the watch period were entirely attrib- 
utable to movement of the S's criterion for reporting a 
signal: his sensitivity to the signals if anything improved 
during the work period. In addition, criterion changes 
in the presence of intense noise occurred at high signal 
frequencies, even when only 1 source of information 
was involved, thus showing that division of attention 
between different sources is not essential for harmful 
effects of noise. In addition, criteria under quiet 
conditions were different at different signal rates. 
—Journal abstract. 

6204. Jerison, Harry J., Pickett, Ronald M., & 
Stenson, Herbert H. (Antioch Coll.) The elicited 
observing rate and decision processes in vigilance. Human 
Behavior, 1965, 7(2), 107-128.—Os detected many more 
of a fixed number of signals when these were among 
stimuli presented at 5/min than when these were among 
stimuli presented at 30 or 60/min. The effect, which is 
associated with either the signal probability or the 
nonsignal stimulus density, is analyzed with conven- 
tional measures and with measures from the theory of 
signal detectability (TSD). The TSD measures were 
used to define several possible modes of observing, and 
the model of vigilance based on decisions about 
observing could then be related to decision processes in 
detection performance as considered by TSD. If a single 
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measure of the probability of alert observing is 
required, the best is the percentage of detections of the 
readily detectable signal of the vigilance task. However, 
the TSD analysis suggested various different “mixes” of 
modes of observing for the subgroups in this experi- 
ment, and these mixes could be specified with the help 
of heuristic models relating performance measures to 
the probability of observing —Journal abstract. 

6205. McGrath, James J. Performance sharing in an 
audio-visual vigilance task. Human Factors, 1965, 7(2), 
141-153.— The phenomenon of performance sharing, 
discovered in an earlier experiment, was verified and 
attributed to differences in signal detectability when 2 
vigilance tasks are performed concurrently. Perform- 
ance on a vigilance display presenting easily detectable 
signals was shown to be enhanced by requiring the O to 
monitor simultaneously another display, presenting 
difficult signals via a different sensory modality. Several 
theoretical approaches to the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon are discussed, and implications for display 
design and research are suggested. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6206. Міско, Hans C. (U. Göttingen, Germany) 
Vigilance: Arousal vs. reinforcement. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 39-46.—Task- 
irrelevant stimuli (projected jokes, which were difficult 
to read) received an increasing attention as the auditory 
vigilance session progressed. This result supports rein- 
forcement theories at the cost of activation theory of 
vigilance.—Journal abstract. 

6207. Miklich, Donald R. (U. Hawaii) Peabody's 
Agreement Response Set Measure: Reply to Samelson. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 200-202.—On the 
basis of a partial reanalysis of the data in Peabody's 
1961 study of Agreement Response Set, Samelson (see 
38:5) has concluded that Peabody's double agreement 
score measures item rather than $ characteristics. This 
paper argues that the data which the reanalysis presents 
are not only consistent with Peabody's interpretation, 
but predictable from it. Data from another source are 
presented to show that double agreement scores do 
measure S characteristics.—Journal abstract. 

6208. Montague, William E., & Webber, Carl E. (U. 
Illinois) Effects of knowledge of results and differential 
monetary reward on six uninterrupted hours of moni- 
toring. Human Factors, 1965, 7(2), 173-180.—The 
effects of knowledge of results (КК) and monetary 
reward on 6 hr. of uninterrupted monitoring of a 
complex visual display were examined. Comparisons 
were made among groups receiving: (1) no KR about 
response adequacy, (2) KR, (3) KR plus monetary 
reward or penalty determined by response adequacy, (4) 
and KR plus reward in practice but not during the 
criterion session. In addition, comparison was made 
between the no-KR group and a similar group where a 
rest had been given after 3 of 6 hr. monitoring. АП 
groups showed performance decrements of small 
magnitude. The manipulation of KR and reward failed 
to deter decrement. Reward in addition to KR did 
enhance overall performance, however. KR alone did 
not facilitate performance, contrary to results from 
other studies. Training under KR plus reward did not 
enhance criterion performance when no KR or reward 
was provided. In support of previous research, man's 
monitoring capabilities over extended time periods seem 
adequate for modern systems. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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6209. Montague, William E., Webber, Carl E., & 
Adams, Jack A. (U. Illinois) The effects of signal and 
response complexity on eighteen hours of visual mon- 
itoring. Human Factors, 1965, 7(2), 163-172.—Ss 
monitored a complex display composed of 3 rows of 4 
digital display boxes each containing a constant refer- 
ence number. А change in the number lasting 6 sec., 
was the signal to be detected. Signals occurred for 
different groups of Ss at rates of either 16 or 64/hr. 
Response complexity was varied by having some Ss 
merely report the change while others evaluated the size 
of the change. 4 groups of 15 Ss received a different 
combination of rate and complexity. Neither rate nor 
complexity influenced performance. All groups showed 
significant vigilance decrement during the session. The 
magnitude of the decrement was relatively trivial, 
however, and in substantial agreement with other 
studies. In complex tasks man seems to be an adequate 
monitor over rather extended time periods. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6210. Stogdill, Ralph M. What should be expected of 
expectation theory? In S. B. Sells (Ed.), Stimulus 
determinants of behavior. (See 40:6), 31-45. 

6211. Zuercher, John D. (Marquette U.) The effects 
of extraneous stimulation on vigilance. Human Factors, 
1965, 7(2), 101-106.—The influence of extraneous 
stimulation on vigilance performance was investigated 
by the method of repeated threshold measurement. 
During part of a 48-min vigil Ss were required to stand, 
stretch, and breathe deeply under 1 condition and to 
converse with the E during another condition. Per- 
formance during the continuing watch improved under 
both conditions. The results are interpreted as evidence 
supporting the activation hypothesis of vigilance. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


6212. Clark, Herbert J. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Space rendezvous using visual cues only. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(1), 63-70.—7 trained Ss flew simulated 
short range coplanar orbital rendezvous maneuvers, 
using direct visual cues only. 2 rendezvous techniques 
were compared: line-of-sight and trajectory. In the 
former, the S could control up-down and fore-aft thrust 
only; in the latter, he could, in addition, control pitch. 
Using either technique, all Ss were able to maneuver 
successfully to a position 100 ft. directly in front of the 
target at a terminal velocity of less than 5 ft/sec. 
Significantly less fuel was expended in performing the 
trajectory maneuver.—Journal abstract. 

6213. Cox, F. N. Some effects of test anxiety and 
presence or absence of other persons on boys’ perform- 
ance on a repetitive motor task. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 100-112.—3 experiments 
were conducted to investigate effects of the presence or 
absence of mothers, teachers, peers, and strange female 
adults on the performance of 2nd- and 3rd-grade 
elementary school boys who differed in levels of test 
anxiety. In each experiment S performed a marble- 
dropping task for a baseline min. During the following 
5 min. different variations were introduced in the 3 
experiments. In the Ist experiment, S’s mother or 
female teacher entered and stayed in the experimental 
room in 2 of the treatments, while nobody other than E 
and S was present in the 3rd condition. A 4th treatment 
was introduced into Exp. Il: a peer of S entered and 
stayed in the experimental room. In the 3rd experiment, 
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S's teacher or a strange female adult entered and stayed 
in the room in 2 of the treatments, while only E and S 
were present in the other condition. It was found that 
low test anxious boys showed response increments when 
any of these persons entered and stayed in the exper- 
imental room, while the presence of mothers or teachers 
resulted in response decrements in high test anxious 
boys. Conversely, when only E and S were present, low 
test anxious Ss showed response decrements, while high 
test anxious boys showed response increments under 
this condition.—Journal abstract. 

6214. Kroll, Walter. (U. Texas) Application of an 
elementary model for assessing change to an isometric 
measurement schedule. Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(1), 
61-65.—A previously proposed measurement schedule 
for isometric strength was tested with application of a 
basic model for assessing change that took test reliabil- 
ity into consideration. 30 Ss were randomized into 3 
groups. Groups took either 1, 2, or 3 sessions on 1 day 
in which 5 isometric wrist flexion trials were secured. 2 
wk. later all groups repeated the schedule exactly. 
Results indicated that: (1) observed and true differences 
in the test-retest situation differed by 1 Ib. or less for 
each S, (2) initial measures and observed differences 
were uncorrelated, and (3) the varying number of trials 
on the Ist test day had no effect upon measures in the 
retest situation. It was concluded that the proposed 
measurement schedule was highly reliable with no 
demonstrated intrusion of learning or strength devel- 
opment effects.—Journal abstract. 

6215. Meurice, Emile; Weiner, Harold, & Sloboda, 
Walter. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) 
Operant behavior and the galvanic skin potential under 
DRL schedule. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 121-129.—Motor and galvanic 
skin potential (GSP) activity were investigated during 
the conditioning, extinction, and reconditioning of 
motor responses under a differential reinforcement of. 
low rate schedule of reinforcement. Interresponse time 
(IRT) distributions for motor responses during condi- 
tioning and reconditioning gradually stabilized at a 
peak just beyond the minimal IRT required for re- 
inforcement. Few unreinforced motor responses and 
“bursts” of motor responses were observed during 
conditioning and reconditioning. Relative to condition- 
ing and reconditioning, extinction effected larger IRTs 
and smaller GSP amplitudes. GSP amplitudes were 
greater for unreinforced than for reinforced motor 
responses during conditioning and reconditioning. 
However, GSP amplitudes associated with the unrein- 
forced extinction responses were smaller than either the 
reinforced or unreinforced responses during con- 
ditioning and reconditioning.—Journal abstract. 

6216. Peterson, James R. Response-response com- 
patability effects in a two-hand pointing task. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(3), 231-236.—An experiment was 
conducted to determine whether or not response- 
response compatability effects were present in a simple 

perceptual-motor task where simultaneous 2-hand 
pointing responses were required. The results indicate 
that both response precision and movement time are 
affected by the particular combinations of responses 
used. The results are interpreted as supporting the 
contention that response-response compatibility effects 
do exist, even in quite simple perceptual-motor tasks. A 
distinction is made between stimulus-response and 
response-response compatability effects.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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6217. Pew, Richard W. (U. Michigan) Acquisition 
of hierarchical control over the temporal organization of a 
skill. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 
764-771.—A 2-state relay control system in which S 
controls the position of a continually moving target 
with 2 response keys is employed to test the validity of 
concepts of hierarchical organization in skill devel- 
opment. As training progresses with this task Ss tend to 
develop strategies for improving their performance 
which imply control of the effect of an ongoing 
sequence of responses rather than execution of each 
response as a separate unit. Interresponse-time analysis 
reveals 2 distinctive modes of performance, designated 
the open-loop mode and the modulation mode, both of 
which imply higher-level control of the timing of 
response sequences but that achieve this control in 2 
different ways.—Journal abstract. 

6218. Soliday, Stanley M., & Schohan, Ben. (North 
American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, O.) Task loading 
of pilots in simulated low-altitude high-speed flight. 
Human Factors, 1965, 7(1), 45-53.—Pilots were task- 
loaded to various degrees in simulated low-altitude, 
high-speed flight. Approximately 210 hr. of flight were 
made in a moving-base simulator that had a total 
vertical travel of 12 ft. and an acceleration capability of 
=6G. A jet aircraft in the light fighter or attack 
category was mechanized on the simulator's analog 
computer. Flights were made over several types of 
terrain at several airspeeds under different conditions of 
navigation task and emergency task loading. Medium- 
heavy turbulence was simulated for the flights, each of 
which lasted 1 hr. Performance deteriorated markedly 
as terrain slopes increased in steepness and as airspeed 
increased from .4 Mach and .7 Mach to .9 Mach. 
Navigation and emergency task performance did not 
vary with any of the experimental conditions, and did 
not affect the pilots' ability to maintain a 500 ft. terrain 
clearance. There was no evidence of fatigue during the 
flights. —Journal abstract. 

6219. Wyndham, С. H., et al. Inter- and intra- 
individual differences in energy expenditure and mechani- 
cal efficiency. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(1), 17-29.— Differ- 
ences in oxygen consumption between individuals and 
also within individuals on 4 different tasks and at 2 
rates of energy expenditure were examined. Criteria are 
proposed for indicating differences in physiological 
"skill" between individuals and in some tasks such 
differences were found. Weight was found to be 
correlated with maximum oxygen intake, the factor 
which sets a limit to the maximum level of endurance 
work, and is also correlated with oxygen consumption 
in 2 of the tasks. It is considered that differences 
between individuals in maximum oxygen intake is more 
important than are differences in oxygen consumption 
in tasks requiring prolonged physical effort. Gross 
mechanical efficiencies were estimated in order to 
compare the mean efficiencies of this group of men 
when performing different tasks.—Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


6220. Hilgendorf, Linden. (Aeronautical Res. Lab., 
Melbourne, Australia) Information input and response 
time. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(1), 31-37.—A study of the 
relationship between information input and response 
times (RT) used visually presented, discrete symbols 
from 6 alphabets of up to 1000 alternatives and a 
key-pressing response. Ít was found that RT varied 
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directly with information content (log;n) with no 
tendency to deviate from a straight line at high levels of 
n. 3 further experiments are suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

6221. Kerr, Barry A. (U. Wisconsin) Relationship 
between speed of reaction and movement in a knee 
extension movement. Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(1), 
55-60.—47 male college students were tested for speed 
of reaction and movement in a knee extension move- 
ment of 68*. Each S took 20 trials, the last 15 only being 
used for this analysis. 1 wk. later 39 of the same Ss were 
retested on the same parameters. In both tests, reaction 
time was found to correlate with speed of movement 
(т = .538 and .629, respectively). The 2 correlation 
coefficients were not found to be significantly different 
from each other. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6222. Thackray, Richard I. (Inst. Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Philadelphia) Correlates of reaction time to 
startle. Human Factors, 1965, 7(1), 74-80.— Concerned 
with behavioral and physiological correlates of response 
time to high intensity, “unexpected” auditory stimuli, 
consisting of an initial 120 db. startle tone followed by a 
series of 50 tones of 75 db. and a final 120 db. startle 
tone. Ss responded by moving a control stick as rapidly 
as possible to the onset of each tone. Continuous 
recordings of heart rate and skin resistance were taken. 
Autonomic reactivity to the Ist intense stimulus was 
found to be positively correlated with response latency, 
while response time to the final intense stimulus 
suggests a negative relationship to autonomic levels and 
reactivity. The primary effect of the 2nd high intensity 
tone was to significantly exaggerate pre-existing differ- 
ences between individuals in their reaction time to the 
preceding moderate intensity stimuli. Possible relation- 
ships of this differential stress response to concepts of 
excitation and inhibition are briefly discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

6223. Warrick, Melvin J., Kibler, Austin W., & 
Topmiller, Donald A. (Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) 
Response time to unexpected stimuli. Human Factors, 
1965, 7(1), 81-86.—Secretaries, while typing, responded 
to the sounding of a buzzer by reaching to and pressing 
a button located to the left of their typewriters. The 
buzzer was sounded without forewarning at irregular 
intervals, once or twice a wk., over a period of 6 mo. 
The data were analyzed by 4 wk. periods (5 Ss, 6 
responses/S). The response latencies decreased system- 
atically over the 6 mo. period. During the final 4 wk. 
90%, of the response latencies were greater than .51 sec., 
50% greater than .61 sec., and 10% greater than .82 sec. 
Under comparative control conditions, when the Ss 
were alerted to the stimuli, the responses were .1-.14 
sec. faster.—Journal abstract. I 

6224. Williams, Judith A. (McGill U., Canada) 
Sequential effects in disjunctive reaction time: Implica- 
tions. for decision models. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 665-672.—Among the effects 
showing that decisions in serial disjunctive reaction time 
(DRT) tasks are dependent upon sequential structure of 
the signal series are latency differences between re- 
sponses to repeated and changed signals. The present 
study examines sequence effects and their implications 
for decision models. 4 DRT experiments were per- 
formed (total N — 159). In Experiment I, each of 8 
groups showed a significant sequence effect in the 
direction of lower latencies for responses to changed 
rather than to repeated signals. Exp. II and III showed 
that this effect could not be attributed to either 
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peripheral (retinal) fatigue or Ss’ guessing habits. In a 
4th experiment, latencies were markedly lengthened 
when signal sequence and response sequence were 
varied independently. A trial-to-trial comparison 
process is proposed to account for the present results, 
and as a useful supplement to existing decision models. 
—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


6225. Cohen, David B. (Saint Leo Coll.) A study of 
the correlation between the use of incidental stimuli to 
facilitate learning and selected personality traits. Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 11-14.— The effects of sex 
difference and selected personality traits on incidental 
learning were examined. Colored and uncolored in- 
cidental visual stimuli were employed to induce learning 
in a conceptual situation. The results indicate that, 
under the conditions of the study, sex difference and 
personality trait differences have a significant effect on 
the manner in which college students use incidental 
visual stimuli.—Author abstract. 

6226. Dorfman, Donald D., & Miller, Ralph. (San 
Diego State Coll.) The effect of light on sound intensity 
generalization after two-stimulus discrimination training. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 337-338.— This study 
determined that a sound intensity generalization 
gradient is displaced laterally if extraneous light inten- 
sity is changed from training to test after 2-stimulus 
discrimination training. The results agreed with 
previous studies on 3-stimulus discrimination training in 
that: (1) when Ss were trained in the absence of a light, 
introduction of the light on generalization-test trials 
displaced the generalization gradient toward the weaker 
sound intensities, and (2) when Ss were trained in the 
presence of a light, omission of the light on general- 
ization-test trials displaced the gradient toward the 
larger sound intensities.—Journal abstract. 

6227. Ellis, Henry C., Muller, Douglas G., & Tosti, 
Donald T. (U. New Mexico) Stimulus meaning and 
complexity as factors in the transfer of stimulus pre- 
differentiation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(5), 629-633.—Investigated the effect of degree 
and type of stimulus meaning, and shape complexity as 
factors influencing the transfer of predifferentiation 
training. 120 Ss were given preliminary paired-associate 
practice in labeling random shapes with meaningful 
labels and then were given a multiple-shape-recognition 
test. Shape recognition was found to depend on both 
degree of stimulus meaning and complexity; in general, 
meaning facilitated recognition whereas an inverse 
relation between complexity and recognition was 
obtained. The effect of type of stimulus meaning 
depended upon the particular scale employed; stimulus 
meaning, defined either as associative consistency or 
association value, was found to be a factor influencing 
shape recognition, whereas associative frequency did 
not affect shape recognition.—Journal abstract. 

6228. Hammond, Kenneth R., Wilkins, Marilyn M., 
& Todd, Frederick J. (U. Colorado) A research para- 
digm for the study of interpersonal learning. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 65(4), 221-232.—A research 
paradigm is introduced to investigate the process 
whereby | person learns to predict the behavior of 
another person. The paradigm is derived from Bruns- 
wik's probabilistic functionalism and his “lens model 
of behavior. Methods of analysis are applied to data 
provided by an illustrative experiment. Results of the 
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experiment show that interpersonal learning occurs; the 
results are also shown to have implications for problems 
inherited from studies of interpersonal perception. 
—Journal abstract. 

6229. Hoats, David L., & Gerjuoy, Irma R. 
(Johnstone Training & Res. Cent., Bordentown, N.J.) 
Associative symmetry with two conditions of perceptual 
organization. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 341— 
342.—College Ss were run on a paired-associate task 
using colors and numerals embedded in “‘good-fitting”’ 
and “poor-fitting” geometric figures. Symmetry of 
association was demonstrated, but there was no effect of 
fittingness upon either forward or backward associ- 
ations.—Journal abstract. 

6230. Jung, John. (York U., Canada) A ‘test of 
Underwood's theory of distributed practice. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 778-780.—Facili- 
tation by distributed practice (DP) was not obtained 
under conditions of high response-term interference. 
This result disagrees with a prediction from Under- 
wood’s theory and also fails to replicate an earlier 
positive finding (see Underwood and Schulz, 37:1). In 
addition, no differences in learning were found between 
a condition in which the intertrial intervals became 
longer with each trial and 1 in which they became 
shorter with each trial. These 2 conditions were 
included as an additional test of the theory but since the 
basic DP facilitation effect could not be reproduced any 
comparison of the 2 latter conditions may not be a fair 
test.—Journal abstract. 

6231. Lachman, Roy. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Range of association level (AL) and observing response 
(OR) effects in postshift concept attainment. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 746-750.—Effects 
of 5 variables on postshift learning were examined in a 
3X 3 x 2 X 2 X 2 design (N = 432). Variables were: (1) 
AL between names of correct pre- and postshift cues: 
high, medium, and low; (2) location OR level: 3 
probability levels of looking in the most likely location; 
(3) preshift acquisition criterion: 10 and 30 trials; (4) 
presolution truncation of pronun training: 16 and 64 
trials; (5) relevant postshift stimulus dimension: color 
and alphabetic letter. Stimulus dimensions interacted 
significantly with every other variable, alone or in 
combination, indicating the limited generality of 
demonstrated relationships between any single variable 
and postshift learning. Results also suggest that general 
superiority of an intradimensional shift described in the 
literature may be due to AL and location OR effects, To 
wit, the AL between successive correct cues is high inan 
intradimensional and low in an extradimensional shift. 
The spatial location of correct pre- and postshift cues, a 
highly effective but noncriterial attribute, is constant in 
intradimensional and varies in extradimensional shifts. 
A word-association interpretation of the data was 
explored.—Journal abstract. 

6232. Miller, Marilyn E. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Right-response preference in probability learning 
and reversal. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
7165), 776-778.—Right-response preference during 
training and reversal in a 2-choice (right-left) “gues- 
sing” experiment was investigated, using only right- 
handed Ss. A significant right preference was observed 
throughout the training series, but was absent on 

reversal. The same degree of preference occurred 
whether Ss used both right and left hands (2 keys) or 
operated a lever with their right hands. There was no 
preference when Ss operated a lever with their left 
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hands. The assumption that right and left events are 
symmetrical was inappropriate for the initial series, but 
appropriate for reversal. It seems therefore, that rever- 
sal affects learning parameters.—Journal abstract. 

6233. Phadke, K. M. (Atira, Ahmedabad, India) 
Serial position curve: A search for more facts. Psy- 
chological Studies, 1966, 11(1), 60-67.—Analysis of the 
results of learning of a 9-item serial list of colored 
geometric forms by the anticipation method by a group 
of 50 Ss shows advantages of the method of analysis 
proposed by Jensen (difficulty of the learning task, 
efficiency of learning, and relative difficulty of learning 
the items located at various positions in the list). This 
method does not affect the important characteristics of 
serial verbal learning even when the intertrial interval is 
increased.—U. Pareek. 

6234. Thorndike, Edward L. Human learning. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966, 206 p. $1.95(paper). 

6235. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U.) 
Individual and group predictions of item difficulty for free 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
7Y(5), 673-679.—27 trigrams were scaled for difficulty 
by 2 forms of magnitude estimation and were also rated 
on pronunciability and association value. 2 groups also 
learned the 27 trigrams and members of 1 of these 
groups had previously scaled the items. Correlations 
between group scale values and group learning values 
were very high for all scales (roughly .90). Individuals 
predicted their own learning with considerable success 
(minimum r estimated at .63), and evidence indicated a 
small idiosyncratic component in the ratings.—Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 


6236. Beaulieu, Claude. (McGill U., Canada) 
Comparaison de quatre méthodes pour diminuer l'an- 
goisse experimentalement acquise. [Comparison of four 
methods for diminishing experimentally acquired 
anxiety.] Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 
87-95.—Anxiety was experimentally induced in human 
Ss by pairing a neutral stimulus (a light) with a shock. 
The acquisition procedure, common to all Ss, consisted 
of 25 pairings, plus 8 nonreinforced test trials randomly 
interspersed among them. The Ss were then randomly 
assigned to 1 of 4 extinction groups, 10 Ss in each. The 
methods were classical extinction, extinction by tolera- 
tion, verbally produced extinction, and extinction by 
reciprocal inhibition. After 10 extinction trials, the 4 
groups were made equivalent in terms of expectancy of 
Shock, and then tested for extinction. Spontaneous 
recovery was tested for 24 hr. after completion of the 
test for extinction. The responses measured were GSR, 
finger blood volume, respiration rate, and heart rate. 
Acquisition was clearly demonstrated only for the GSR. 
The extinction results showed that the verbally pro- 
duced and the reciprocal inhibition groups showed 
more extinction than the classical and toleration extinc- 
tion groups. The effects of verbal instructions were 
immediate and nearly complete on the Ist extinction 
trial. No difference between groups could be found 
when testing for extinction, after the reversal of the 
verbal instructions. Considerable spontaneous recovery 
was present in all groups after 24 hr., but it quickly 
dissipated. Results are discussed in terms of set and 
expectancy, as these appeared to be the main factors 
accounting for the drop in response during the ex- 
tinction procedure.—Journal summary. 
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6237. Fishbein, Harold D., & Engel, Steven. (U. 
Cincinnati) Human eyelid conditioning at detection 
threshold. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 291-292.—6 
Ss were run in a combined signal detection-eyelid 
conditioning procedure for 15 days each. Performance 
at asymptote was markedly affected by CS intensities 
near the detection threshold. The verbal and condi- 
tioned responses were related in such a way that 
conditioned responses appeared to be contingent upon 
Ss’ subsequent verbal responses.—Journal abstract. 

6238. Richard, Jean-Francois. Généralisation du 
signal et de la résponse. [Signal and response gener- 
alization.) Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1966. 226 p. F. 16. 

6239. Spence, Kenneth W. (U. Texas) Extinction of 
the human eyelid CR as a function of presence or absence 
of the UCS during extinction. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 642-648.—Extinction of the 
eyelid CR in human Ss was investigated in the context 
of a masking situation (probability learning). Ss who 
had UCS present during extinction, either alone on % of 
the trials or delayed on ¥ of the trials, were significantly 
more resistant to extinction than Ss who did not have 
UCS during extinction. This difference was shown to be 
interpretable in terms of a difference in drive level (D) 
only, without the necessity of assuming a difference in 
the rate of development of the inhibitory effect (I,) of 
nonreinforcement. When drive is maintained the extinc- 
tion of the eyelid CR proceeds in a relatively slow 
gradual manner.—Journal abstract. 

6240. Trembley, Edward L., & Nygaard, John E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Response decrement in ex- 
tinction and counter conditioning as a function of the 
number of reinforced guessing responses. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 691-695.—A 
6-alternative guessing task was used in a study of 
response decrement during extinction and counter 
conditioning. During acquisition, 108 Ss received 2, 4, 
or 16 reinforced trials. Acquisition was followed by 
extinction or counter conditioning. For the extinction 
groups, the mean number of responses to the initially 
correct alternative increased significantly as a function 
of the number of previously reinforced trials. For the 
counter-conditioning groups a slight but nonsignificant 
increase between 2 and 4 reinforcements and a signifi- 
cant decrease between 4 and 16 reinforcements was 
obtained. This decrease resulted from more rapid 
acquisition of the new correct response rather than from 
faster extinction of the initially reinforced response. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6241. Buchwald, Alexander M. (Indiana U.) The 
effect of some variations in procedure on response 
repetition following verbal outcomes. Journal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 77-85.—3 
experiments were performed to assess the effects of 
some variations in procedure on the extent to which Ss 
repeat responses which have been called Right, Wrong, 
or followed by no information. When a single informa- 
tionless trial precedes the trial on which these various 
outcomes occur, there is more repetition than when 
these outcomes occur on the Ist trial on a list of items. 
Variations in the types of outcomes used on a single 
trial have no effect on the amount of repetition 
following a given outcome.—Journal abstract. 
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6242. Clifton, Charles, Jr. (U. Iowa) Initial transfer 
in the mediation of paired associates. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 758-763.—Studies 
investigating mediated chaining (A-B, B-C, A-C) in the 
paired-associate situation have typically inferred 
mediated transfer on the basis of the speed of learning 
the 3rd stage (A-C) pairs. The present experiment 
demonstrates very substantial transfer in such a situa- 
tion in terms of the responses made on the Ist 
presentation of the test (A) stimuli. It is argued that the 
results are interpretable in terms of a mediation 
analysis, but not in terms of the Mandler and Earhard 
(see 39:2) hypothesis that observed transfer is due to a 
reduction of 3rd-stage interference.—Journal abstract. 

6243. Clifton, Charles, Jr. (U. Iowa) Response 
transfer as a function of verbal association strength: 
Group verbal learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(5), 780-781.—Brown, Jenkins, and 
Lavik’s (see 40:3) demonstration that generalization 
between pairs of words was affected by the associative 
strength between the words was replicated, using a 
group verbal-learning technique.—Journal abstract. 

6244. Eimer, E. O., & Senter, R. J. (U. Cincinnati) 
Prediction of complex verbal learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(10), 339-340.—Estes’ linear stimulus 
sampling model was modified to predict response 
probability on trial n on the basis of response proba- 
bility on trial 1. The model was employed to predict 3 
learning functions for a group of Ss learning a роет; 
Statistical analysis indicated high predictive power. The 
theoretical functions, based on observation of perform- 
ance after 5 min. of practice accounted for 99% of the 
trials variance over 35 min. of performance. The 
findings are discussed in terms of applied and theo- 
retical considerations.— Journal abstract. 

6245. Farley, John S., & Hokanson, Jack E. 
(Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N.J.) The effect of 
informational set on acquisition in verbal conditioning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(1), 14-17.—6 groups of Ss were run on a modified 
Taffel type verbal-conditioning problem. The variables 
manipulated were: (1) subjective informational value of 
the reinforcer, and (2) reward value of the reinforcer. 2 
levels of informational set were created by telling S that 
a reinforcement indicated correctness either 9/10 or 
5/10 of the time, and these 2 ratios were set or- 
thogonally to 3 types of reinforcing stimulus: (1) a flash 
of light, (2) a point on a counter, (3) a penny. АП 
groups were given the same 100% reinforcement 
Schedule for “correct” (I, We) responses and, on a 
partial schedule, for **incorrect" (He, She, They, You) 
responses. Analysis of the data indicated that the 
information concerning correctness had a significant 
effect upon the level and rate of verbal conditioning, but 
type of reinforcer did not. The results are discussed in 
relation to the need for distinguishing the relevant 
variables in the verbal-conditioning paradigm.—Journal 
abstract. 

6246. Foss, Donald J., & Jenkins, James J. (U. 
Minnesota) Mediated stimulus equivalence as a function 
of the number of converging stimulus items. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 738-745.—3 
experiments were performed in which the number of 
stimuli that converged upon a common response in a 
paired-associate transfer design was varied. 36 Ss served 
in each experiment. The number of stimuli system- 
atically varied between the 3 studies (20, 10, and. 6) 
while each study utilized 2 responses. Facilitation, 
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interference, and control conditions were set up in each 
study by varying the stimulus relationships between the 
original learning and transfer lists. Results indicated 
that the mediated-facilitation groups generally per- 
formed better than their appropriate controls while the 
mediated-interference groups performed more poorly. 
Further, the magnitude of these effects varied directly 
with the number of converging stimuli. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6247. Foster, Linda, & Milstein, Judith. Generaliza- 
tion of connotative value in an operant conditioning 
paradigm. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 1964, 
1, 62-68.—It was hypothesized that connotative word 
value would be generalized to nonsense syllables in an 
operant conditioning paradigm using the verbal chain 
SD,-RN,-SD,-RN;-SD;-Rc. In an experimental test 
each of 20 Ss learned 2 paired-associate lists. The 151 list 
(A-B) consisted of 10 words (5 with pleasant and 5 with 
unpleasant connotations) each linked to a nonsense 
syllable. When this list was learned to criterion, a 2nd 
list (B-C) was presented in which the response syllables 
of list A-B became stimuli for another group of 
nonsense syllables response terms. Analysis of the data 
Showed that: (1) There was a tendency for pleasant 
rated B- and C-list nonsense syllables to be associated 
with the pleasantly rated A-words. Syllables associated 
with the unpleasant words, however, did not follow the 
A-word value. Consequently, there was no reliable 
evidence for generalization, per se. (2) The speed of 
learning was reliably influenced by connotative value 
only for the B-test syllables: syllables paired with 
pleasant words. A theoretical interpretation is discussed 
and methodological improvements suggested.—Journal 
summary. 

6248. Gillooly, William B. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
effect of familiarization instructions on associative latency 
and learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 303- 
304.—Investigates the effects of using different famil- 
iarization instructions (spell or pronounce) on asso- 
ciative latency and learning. Significant effects (reduc- 
tion in associative latency and the number of errors to 
criterion) were obtained only with instructions to 
pronounce, The implications of this phenomenon. are 
discussed in terms of the effect of familiarization on 
meaningfulness. The reasons for discarding present, 
widely-used definitions of meaningfulness are cited. 
—Journal abstract. 

6249. Horton, David L., Wiley, Ronald E., & Dixon, 
Theodore R. (U. Kentucky) Predicting paired-associate 
learning speed; An alternate MLAT. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 93-94.—An alternate form of Part 
V of the Modern Language Aptitude Test has been 
developed which may serve as an effective means of 
controlling for differences in rote learning ability. Such 
a test seems particularly useful in situations where 
pre-selection of Ss according to rote learning ability is 
desired.—Journal abstract. 

6250. Keppel, Geoffrey, & Raunch, Dolores S. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Unlearning as a function of 
second-list error instructions. Journal of Verbal Learning 
and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 50-58.—A study to 
determine whether 2nd-list error rate is related to the 

magnitude of the unlearning effect in the A-C paradigm. 
2 types of instructions were designed to change the error 
rate, instructions for maximizing or minimizing guess- 
ing and instructions requesting List-1 recall when S was 
unable to give the correct List-2 response. Although 
these instructions were highly successful in modifying 
2nd-list error rate, List-2 learning and List-1 recall were 
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virtually unchanged. These results suggest that the 
critical variable is the total number of error tendencies 
(overt and covert) and that changes in the overt error 
rate merely reflect changes in the overt/covert ratio and 
not changes in the number of these tendencies.—Journal 
abstract. 

6251. Martin, Edwin. (U. Michigan) Stimulus 
pronunciability in aural paired-associate learning. Journal 
of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 
18-22.—An experiment was conducted in an attempt to 
assess the merits of a stimulus availability interpretation 
of stimulus pronunciability (PR) effects in aural paired- 
associate learning. Stimulus PR was varied within lists 
of 8 trigram-adjective pairs. The study-test technique 
was used. The intra-SR interval of study trials was 
either 2, 4, or 6 sec., thus allowing periods of different 
length in which to manipulate stimulus availability at 
the time of the response event. Subgroups of Ss either 
counted backward during this interval, repeated the 
stimulus aloud, or were left uninstructed. Stimulus 
recall was given at the end of learning without 
forewarning. The results indicate that stimulus repeti- 
tion serves to maintain availability over the intra-SR 
interval. Counting backward during this interval, 
however, markedly impedes acquisition, but not differ- 
entially from the stimulus-repetition condition over 
levels of PR as would be expected from short-term 
retention studies involving pronunciability as a variable. 
The failure of the 3 intra-SR activities to interact over 
levels: of PR both during acquisition and in post- 
acquisition stimulus recall makes differential availability 
(in the sense of recallability) according to PR an 
untenable explanation of stimulus-PR effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

6252. Martin, Randall B., & Dean, Sanford J. 
(Northern Illinois U., De Kalb) Reported mediation in 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 23-27.—Investigated the 
effects of 3 paired-associate paradigms (mediation, 
interference, learning-to-learn) and the effects of in- 
structions to develop associations on reported medi- 
ation. Although a significant increase in reported 
mediation occurred on the 2nd list in both the 
mediation and interference paradigms, no significant 
increase occurred in the learning-to-learn paradigm. 
Instructions to develop associations increased reported 
mediation in all paradigms but did not significantly 
affect performance.—Journal abstract. 

6253. Martin, Wayne L., & Greene, William A. (U. 
Kentucky) Transfer of interitem associations from serial 
to paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(8), 295-296.—Transfer of interitem associations from 
a serial to a paired-associate (PA) list was investigated. 
2 serial and 2 PA lists were used. All lists were 
constructed from consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams 
matched for meaningfulness and arranged so as to 
minimize intralist variability. In the experimental 
condition S learned a PA list constructed from adjacent 
items on a previously learned serial list. In the control 
condition the irrelevant PA list was learned. No 
differences in trials to learn the 2 PA lists were found. 
The results of the present experiment replicate previous 
transfer studies in which such lists were constructed of 
adjectives. An interitem association theory of serial 
learning is not supported.—Journal abstract. 

6254. Matthews, W. A. (U. Southampton, England) 
Continued word associations and free recall. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 31-38. 
—2 experiments on the short-term free recall of 12-word 
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associated and non-associated lists are reported. Degree 
of association (derived from norms obtained by con- 
tinuous controlled association) and word frequency 
were varied. Significant facilitation as a result of the 
associative manipulations was obtained and clustering 
of the responses was positively related to this. Clus- 
tering was also affected by the method of presentation 
of the associated words; this occurred more often when 
they were grouped in presentation than when they were 
presented randomly arranged among other words in the 
list. Low frequency associated word lists were generally 
found to be more efficiently recalled than those of 
comparable association values but consisting of high 
frequency words.—Journal abstract. 

6255. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Toronto Can- 
ada) Forward and backward associations in paired 
associates. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(5), 732-737.—A further test of associative symmetry 
in short-term memory (STM). A separate group of Ss 
rated the a-b pairs in order to determine the more 
meaningful order for each individual pair. For maxi- 
mum sensitivity the data were analyzed by constructing 
separate ROC curves for forward and backward direc- 
tions. All 42 Ss were tested with dichotic presentation 
on 80 lists of 6 pairs each. Results showed that accuracy 
of recall was independent both of order of verbalization 
and judgments of meaningfulness; ROC curves for 
forward and backward associations were virtually 
indistinguishable. Asynchrony of onset had little effect 
up to about 250 msec in either direction. It was 
suggested that the proper interpretation of these results 
depends upon what S was recalling in this STM 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

6256. Richardson, Jack. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Facilitation of mediated transfer by 
instructions, B-C training, and presentation of the 
mediating response. Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 59-67.—This study used 
dominance concepts*in a B-C, A-B, A-C mediation 
paradigm, where B was a noun, or group of nouns, and 
C was the common descriptive response. Presenting the 
B-C pairs increased the transfer from A-B to A-C when 
B was a group of nouns, but simply presenting the C 
terms had no effect. Instructions concerning the rela- 
tionship of the A-B and A-C lists and presenting the B 
terms during the A-C learning produced slightly faster 
A-C learning when B was a single noun. Increasing the 
anticipation interval on the A-C list from 2 to 4 sec. 
facilitated the A-C learning when it was preceded by 
instructions concerning the relationship of the 2 lists 
and when the B terms were presented during the A-C 
learning. —Journal abstract. 

6257. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Miller, Kenneth 
M. (U.. California, Berkeley) Comparisons of word 
association responses obtained in the United States, 
Australia, and England. Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 35-41.—Word association 
norms obtained recently in Australia and England were 
compared with 6 sets of norms gathered over a 40-yr 
period in the U.S. and with norms collected in Western 
European countries. The Australian and English norms 
show high communality of responses, like the American 
studies, rather than high diversity of responses, like the 
European norms. Pairs of norms have significantly 
more primary responses in common, the closer in time 
the 2 norms were obtained. The regression line is 
significantly steeper for pairs of norms gathered within 
a single country (the U.S.) than for pairs from 2 
English-speaking countries. The Australian and English 
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norms share somewhat fewer identical primary re- 
sponses with each other or with recent American studies 
than American norms, taken over similar intervals of 
time, share with each other. Norms in the 3 English- 
speaking countries share more common primaries than 
do norms obtained in different languages. Group 
overlap coefficients are high for each pair of norms in 
the 3 English-speaking countries, and none of the 3 
pairs shows consistently higher coefficients than any of 
the others.—Journal abstract. 

6258. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Intralist interference as a function of list length and 
interstimulus similarity. Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 7-13.—2 experiments are 
reported in which list length and similarity between 
pairs of stimuli are manipulated in a factorial design. In 
a standard verbal learning situation it was shown that 
only list length affects the number of errors prior to the 
Ist correct response, while an interaction between list 
length and similarity occurs in performance following 
the Ist correct response. This interaction, which took 
the form of list length having an effect only with low 
similarity, also appeared in a 2nd study using nonsense 
shapes in a categorization task in which response 
learning was eliminated. The results suggest that, in 
addition to response learning, association, and stimulus 
discrimination, a 4th phase involving the learning of the 
particular responses which go with the pairs of similar 
stimuli is involved.—Journal abstract. 

6259. Schild, Mary E., & Battig, William F. (State 
U. New York, New Paltz) Directionality in paired- 
associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 42-49.—2 experiments were 
conducted comparing unidirectional (U) paired-asso- 
ciate learning with bidirectional (B) conditions wherein 
each pair was presented in both directions, By using 
nonword CVC pairs, U performance was significantly 
superior to B conditions, particularly in errors on trials 
after the Ist correct response to each pair when 
directionality was reversed. Less impressive after-error 
differences were also found for lists of nonword-word 
pairs, but word pairs were learned so rapidly that the 
directionality variable proved to be ineffective. Exp I. 
also showed bidirectional pronunciation to retard 
performance, and replicated the previously shown 
superiority of the recall to the anticipation method, but 
neither variable interacted with directionality. The 
results are interpreted as indicative that A-B and B-A 
associations are not equivalent, contrary to the Asch- 
Ebenholtz principle of associative symmetry.—Journal 
abstract. Diese 

6260. Stanners, Robert F. (Washburn U.) Similarity 
among the implicit stimuli and responses in mediated 
paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(10), 343-344.—In ап A-B, B-C, A-C mediation 
paradigm similarity among the Bs was varied over 4 
conditions. The effect on paired-associate performance 
in the A-C stage was as predicted from studies 
concerned with the effect of intralist similarity in 
conventional paired-associate learning. Performance 
facilitation in the A-C stage decreased as the similarity 
of the Bs increased.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


6261. Allen, Sara. (U. Minnesota) The effects of 


verbal reinforcement on children’s performance 


as a 
function of type of task. Journal of Experimental Child 


Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 57-73.—90 kindergarten and 90 
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Sth-grade boys participated in 1 of 3 tasks, Sorting, 
Drawing, or Puzzle, and in 1 of 3 reinforcement 
conditions, approval, criticism or silence. The tasks 
differed in level of difficulty or interest. Younger boys 
remained longer in all of the tasks when they were 
approved by an adult than when they were criticized or 
E was silent. Older boys remained longer in the Sorting 
and Drawing Tasks when E was supportive or remained 
silent, As the tasks became more difficult, there was a 
consistent decrease in the effectiveness of reinforcement 
for all Ss. With older Ss, it appears that when an adult’s 
comments differ from S's evaluation of his performance, 
S attempts to reduce the conflict by remaining longer in 
the task in an effort to determine what type of. response 
will yield satisfactory evaluation. Younger Ss, however, 
appear to rely more strongly on adult evaluation as 
estimates of their performance. Support thus tends to 
reinforce the response of remaining in the task while 
criticism punishes that response. Correlations between 
rate of response measures in the Sorting and Drawing 
Tasks and the time measures indicated that the 2 
measures are comparable.—Journal abstract. 

6262. Fagot, Beverly I. (U. Oregon) Conditioning 
effects on two apparatuses. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(10), 349-350.—19 6 and 7 yr. old boys were condi- 
tioned on 2 apparatuses (marble box and gun). Social 
reinforcement was given by a 20 yr. old woman. 
Significant preference change (p — .05) was produced on 
both tasks; however, the correlation between the Ss’ 
conditioning scores оп the task was -.09.—Journal 
abstract. 

6263. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U.) 
Nuttin’s neglected critique of the law of effect. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 65(4), 199-205.—Presents and 
evaluates material from Joseph Nuttin's book, Tâche, 
réussite, et échec. Nuttin’s experiments on the roles of 
reward and punishment in intentional and incidental 
learning and on the spread of effect are discussed in 
relation to current trends in American theorization on 
these topics. It is concluded that Nuttin’s work in these 
areas Constitutes a vigorous and as yet unrefuted attack 
upon the notion that the effects of rewards are “direct, 
automatic, and inevitable.” (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6264. Jones, Austin; Bentler, P. M., & Petry, 
Georgia. (U. Pittsburgh) The reduction of uncertainty 
concerning future pain, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(2), 87-94,—55 received series of electric shocks 
to the forearm in which the temporal schedule and the 
sequence of shock intensities were associated with 
varying levels of randomness or uncertainty, The Ss 
were permitted an instrumental Tesponse which 
produced, in advance, information concerning | or both 
of these, aspects of the shocks, Such information 
functioned as a strong positive reinforcement for most 
Ss. Instrumental response rate was a significant in- 
creasing function of the degree of uncertainty associated 
with the shock series, and occurred significantly more 

often for information concerning the temporal occur- 
rence of shock tkan for its intensity.—Journal abstract. 

6265. Kaufmaa, Arnold. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 

Intermittent purishment of Tesponding maintained by 
variable ratio reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(8), 307-308.—Variable ratio reinforced behavior was 
observed in 5 female college students in daily sessions in 
which no punishment, continuous punishment, and 
intermittent (VI) punishment were programed, In 3 of 
the 5 Ss, punishment shock intensities strong enough to 
suppress all responding under continuous punishment 
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had no effect when VI punishment was programed at 
mean intervals ranging from 15.0-.8 sec. Only 1 S 
showed partial suppression, while all others showed 
either no suppression or complete suppression under VI 
punishment, The all or none suppression was related to 
the fact that partial suppression has virtually no effect 
in reducing shock frequency on the VI punishment: 
schedule, although such suppression may result in 
substantial loss of reinforcement on the-VR schedule. 
—Journal abstract. 

6266. Lefcourt, Herbert M. (U. Waterloo, Canada) 
Internal versus external control of reinforcement: A 
review. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(4), 206-220.—A 
summary of research concerning the construct, internal 
vs. external control of reinforcement, is presented. 
Investigations with this variable have utilized situational 
manipulations of locus of control or have involved 
differential predictions to given situations based on 
measures of the internal-external control dimension. In 
both types of investigation, locus of control is found 
predictive to different social behaviors, learning per- 
formances, and to more and less achievement-related 
activities, Suggestions for further areas of study are 
presented. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6267. Morningstar, Mona; Myers, Nancy A., & 
Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts) Stimulus dura- 
tion effects on secondary reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(10), 357-458.—Delay of primary 
reinforcement in training and stimulus duration in 
extinction were manipulated with kindergarten children 
as Ss on a push-button task. Each S was exposed to 2 
different potential secondary reinforcers (PSRs), red 
and orange lights, for 2 different stimulus durations, 10 
and 1 sec, and 1 PSR duration combination. in 
extinction. The PSR duration in extinction could be the 
same or different from any PSR duration combination 
experienced in training. Control groups received the 
same schedule of 1 and 10 sec. trials in training, but the 
PSR was a white light for both durations. Ss responded 
at a higher rate with a 10 sec. stimulus following a 
response in extinction than with а 1 sec. stimulus. There 
were no significant differences between experimental 
and control groups. Results were interpreted in the light 
of magnitude of reinforcement, and the discrimination 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

6268. Rosenberg, Seymour. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Behavior in a continuous-response 
task with quasi-determinate, noncontingent reinforce- 
ment. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 7165), 
700—705.— The purpose of the study was twofold: (1) To 
determine whether the behavioral effects of “social 
awareness” can be demonstrated when these effects are 
not obscured by learning effects. The experimental 
situation was described to М the Ss as a standard 
learning task; the other % of the Ss were told, in 
addition, that reinforcement was determined by another 
S's response, In both cases a noncontingent schedule 
was used. (2) To examine behavior in a quasi- 
determinate situation with a stochastic model previously 
developed for the determinate case. 64 Ss were run for 
151 trials. The 2 sets of instructions produced differ- 
ences between groups in the distribution of responses. 
Of the 2 fundamental properties of the model, termed 
linearity „апі  heteroscedasticity, only the heter- 
oscedasticity property was found in the data.—Journal 
abstract. 

6269. Sitterley, Thomas E., & Capehart, Jack E. (U. 
Arizona) Human successive discrimination reversal: 
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Effects of overtraining and reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(8), 293-294.— The overtraining reversal 
effect (ORE) was found in a human successive discrim- 
ination task. 2 types of reinforcement were used, with 3 
levels of training on the original problem. The ORE 
appeared with the Ist level of overtraining and then 
became practically asymptotic with additional over- 
training.—Journal abstract. 

6270. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Preference and switching under ratio 
contingencies with humans. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
18(1), 239-246.— Preference was studied by permitting 
human Ss to make switching responses which controlled 
the programing of components of various 2-component 
multiple-ratio schedules. The results show that humans 
prefer (switch to) components with the smaller ratio 
requirement and the greater amount of reinforcement 
per occurrence of reinforcement under FR contin- 
gencies. No differential preference was observed when 
the multiple-ratio schedule consisted of FR and VR 
components equated for ratio requirement and rein- 
forcement amount.—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


6271. Bregman, Albert S. (Harvard U.) Is recogni- 
tion memory all-or-none? Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 1-6.—The retention. of 
partial information concerning paired associates is 
shown: after 1 paired presentation of either short 
word-pairs or simple design single letter pairs, adult Ss 
were provided with all the stimuli and responses and 
asked to match them. They were then asked to give a 
2nd guess by rearranging only the pairings that had 
been wrong on the Ist guess. The results disconfirm the 
idea that connections among short words, single letters 
or conventional designs must be learned all-or-none in a 
recognition task.—Journal abstract. 

6272. Corballis, M. C. (McGill U., Canada) 
Rehearsal and decay in immediate recall of visually and 
. Canadian Journal of Psychology. 
1966, 20(1), 43-51.—Immediate recall of 9-digit series 
was compared under 2 conditions, 1 (Condition I) in 
which interdigit intervals were short at Ist but were 
gradually increased within series, and 1 (Condition D) 

ist but gradually 
decreased. 24 Ss received both conditions in each of 2 
experiments; presentation was visual in the Ist exper- 
iment and aural in the 2nd. Recall was better for 


for Exp. II than for Exp. 1, suggesting that short-term 
storage of unrehearsed digits 1s 
auditory than visual modality, 
evidence within modalities to support decay theory. 


(Willingdon Hosp., New 
Delhi, India) An investigation into the awareness o! 
mistakes in short-term memory, Journal of Psychologi 
Researches, 1965, 9(3), 115-126.—Results of 3 experi- 
lus material on "rejection 
behaviour" (S's awareness of mistakes committed in 
recall) indicate a possibility of trace system, parts of 
which are more readily accessible than others. In 
written recall it may only be possible to reactivate those 
traces relating to the dominant characteristics of the 
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mnemonic material. The S would then proceed to fill in 
the .gaps which such a recall would entail, this pro- 
ducing the phonomenon of conventionalization.—U. 
Pareek. 

6274. Freedman, J. L., & Landauer, T. K. (Stanford 
U.) Retrieval of long-term memory: **Tip-of-the- 
tongue" phenomenon. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 
309-310.—Ss were able to predict better than chance 
which common-knowledge question that they had 
missed on a recall test they would subsequently answer 
correctly on a multiple-choice test. Providing the initial 
letter of the correct answer significantly facilitated recall 
as compared to provision of an incorrect Ist letter or no 
letter clue.—Journal abstract. 

6275. Howe, Michael J. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Consolidation of word sequences as a function of re- 
hearsal time and contextual constraint. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(10), 363-364.—This study aimed to 
examine the effects of contextual constraint on short- 
term memory for words. 24 Ss read and then rehearsed 
lists of 6 words which were either random or 2nd-order 
approximations to English. They carried out a sub- 
tracting task before attempting recall of each list. Recall 
varied directly with time available for rehearsal (0, 3 
and 6 sec.). At all rehearsal times constrained sequences 
were better recalled than randomly ordered word lists. 
A construction-at-recall explanation is not entirely 
satisfactory, and it is suggested that contextual con- 
straint also affects the way in which lists are stored. 
—Journal abstract. 

6276. Katz, Leonard. (U. Connecticut) A technique 
for the study of steady-state short term memory. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 361-362.—Steady-state 
short-term memory (STM) was studied by a method in 
which S was required to keep track of the randomly 
changing response member of each of 5 stimulus words. 
On each of 220 consecutive presentations, S had to 
recall the response last paired with a given stimulus and 
then had to learn a (possibly) new response to the same 
stimulus. A measure of S’s STM was his proportion of 
correct recalls as a function of the number of items 
intervening between successive appearances of a given 
item. Results suggest that the method gives a stable 
measure of STM. Specifically, proactive effects. ap- 
peared to be constant throughout the sequence of 

resentations.—Journal abstract. 

6277. King, F. J., Reid, lan, & Roberts, Dennis 
M. (Florida State U.) Free recall of intralist items as a 
function of serial position, association value and concep- 
tualization. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 311-312. 
— lists were developed, each consisting of 4 words 
with high association values and 4 with low association 
values. Words were alternated within the lists on either. 
a high, low, high, low or a low, high, low, high scheme. 
Some lists had high intralist association. value (a 
common associate for the words in the list) while others 
did not. The different alternation patterns modified the 
normal serial position curves. The presence of а 
common associate did not facilitate recall.—Journal 
abstract. 

6278. King, H. E. (U. Pittsburgh Sch. Med.) The 
retention of sensory experience: V. Variation of the 
standard stimuli. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 
15-22.—The accuracy with which human Ss can repro- 
duce sensory experiences of brightness, flash-rate, 
loudness, pitch, and duration was observed for sys- 
ied stimulus values. Standard stim 
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were matched by the method of successive comparison 
by manual adjustment of variable stimuli following 1 
min. of delay. The matches made to original (standard) 
stimuli methodically reflected their original value for all 
sensory dimensions explored. The uniformity and 
accuracy observed in matching graded stimuli are taken 
to be an alternate expression of basic human ability to 
retain and reapproximate a variety of sensory values 
experienced only briefly and under controlled labora- 
tory conditions.— Author abstract. 

6279. Mackworth, Jane F. Perceptual coding as a 
factor in short-term memory. Canadiam Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 18-33.—5 experiments are 
described in which the nature of the presented and 
recalled items were varied independently. Digits were 
presented visually as normal, Bankers' or mirror digits, 
Or coded from Japanese characters. Recall of CYC 
trigrams, presented in written form or coded from the 
characters, and recall of shape names from visual, 
auditory, or tactile presentation were compared. The 
equation N = c- bM appeared to fit the data, where N 
was the number of items recalled from messages of 
length M, c varied with the material, but b was 
approximately constant at about 0.8. It was concluded 
that the effect of message length (beyond the optimum 
length) on recall was independent of the material. 
—Journal abstract. 

280. Mefferd, Roy B., Jr., Wieland, Betty A., & 
James, William E. (VA Hosp., Houston, Tex.) 
Repetitive psychometric measures: Digit span. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 3-10.—2 digit span tests 
are compared. The Ist was the traditional test consisting 
of 7 numbers with digits ranging from 4-10, and the 
2nd, a new test with 2 forms in which 4 8-digit and 4 
10-digit numbers alternate. High correlations are noted 
between the test scores in all instances even with the 
varied test procedures and Scoring techniques. The 
strong influence of the size of number and the lesser 
influence of practice on the intercorrelations among 
these tests are shown. A factor analysis established that 
the new test measured the same factor as the traditional 
test and that both were essentially independent of the 
other tests of the Repetitive Psychometric Measures 
Battery. Reliabilities were maintained or increased 

- slightly in the shorter new test by several techniques. 
Using the format of the new test, 8 alternate forms were 
selected from an original battery of 30, based on the 
results of 12 repetitions of each form by 3 Ss. These 
seem sufficiently well equated for potential detection of 
relatively small changes due to drug, fatigue, motiva- 
tional, and similar effects —Journal abstract. 

6281. Murray, D. J. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ontario) Vocalization-at-presentation and immediate 
recall, with varying recall methods. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 9-18.—In a free 
recall situation, written recall is superior to spoken 
recall. Evidence suggests that this may be partly due to 
the greater freedom in ordering the material that this 
method recall permits. Evidence also suggests that 
voicing the material at presentation gives superior recall 
because of a facilitatory effect on Storage. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the finding that the advantage 
of vocalizing is not affected by prior knowledge as to 

whether recall is to be oral or written, and by the 

suggestion that vocalized lists are more resistant to 
intra-trial interference than nonvocalized lists. In addi- 
tion, 2 earlier observations are confirmed: Ist, that the 
idvantage of voicing is most marked at fast rates of 
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presentation, and 2nd, voicing Bives rise to a higher 
proportion of acoustic errors relative to the number of 
items incorrectly attempted.— Journal abstract. 

6282. Rosenberg, Sheldon; Coyle, Paul J., & Porter, 
Walter L. (George Peabody Coll.) Recall of adverbs as 
a function of the frequency of their adjective roots. 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(1), 75-76.—2 lists of low-frequency adverbs ending in 
"ly," 1 in which the adverbs contained high-frequency 
adjective roots and | in which they contained low- 
frequency adjective roots, were presented to 2 groups of 
24 Ss for 3 free-learning, free-recall trials. 2 other 
groups of 24 Ss learned the high- and low-frequency 
adjective roots in the same manner. The high-frequency 
adjectives and their adverb counterparts were easier to 
recall than the low-frequency adjectives and their 
adverb counterparts, and there was no evidence of 
interaction. A difference in favor of adjectives as 
compared with adverbs approached but did not reach 
significance. Thus, it appears that the ease of recall of 
derived low-frequency adverbs is influenced by the 
frequency of their adjective roots.—Journal abstract. 

6283. Rothkopf, Ernst Z., & Coke, Esther U. 
Variations in phrasing, repetition intervals, and the recall 
of sentence material. Journal of Verbal Learning and 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 86-91.—"The purpose of 
this study was to find out whether immediate repetition 
of a sentence in an instructive passage resulted in less 
learning than delayed Tepetition, even if the phrasing of 
the sentence was changed in repetition. ... The interval 
(number of other sentences which were interposed) 
between the 2 presentations of any attributive state- 
ment, the phrasing of the statements in acquisition and 
in testing, and the Tesponses required of Ss were 
experimentally varied. The data support the following 
conclusions: (1) Delayed repetition results in more 
retention than immediate repetition even when the 
phrasing of the instructive sentence differed in the 2 
Presentations. (2) Under the conditions of the present 
experiment, immediate repetition results in greater 
generalization of the critical response to sentences 
which differed in phrasing . . . from the sentences used in 
acquisition."—E. G. Aiken. 

6284. Smith, Brian. Memory. NYC: Humanities 
Press, 1966. 214 p. $6.50. 

6285. Talland, G. A., Mendelson, J. H., Koz, G., & 
Aaron, R. (Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) 
Experimental studies of 


TRIAP in 3 doses of 600 mg/day and placebo in similar 
doses, each for periods 


narrative texts, slight but evident in some of the patients 
for visual maps, and virtually non-existent for nonsense 
syllables. Neither treatment nor practice helped in 
restoring lost learning capacities.—R. V. Hamilton. 
6286. Thorpe, Calvin E., & Rowland, George E. (Bell 
Т пе Ў Holmdel, N.J.) The effect of 
natural" grouping of numerals on short term memory. 
Human Factors, 1965, 7(1), 38-44 —When individuals 
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undertake to memorize long sequences of items, they 
show a strong tendency to break the sequences into 
smaller subgroups. This type of spontaneous grouping 
can be called “natural” grouping. Certain specific 
grouping patterns are spontaneously utilized signifi- 
cantly more often than others for various particular 
sequence lengths. Furthermore, those persons who 
employ these “natural” grouping patterns obtain sig- 
nificantly better recall results. The most "natural" 
subgroup size was found to be 3 digits with 2 digits 
being the next most “natural.” —Journal abstract. 

6287. Whitman, James R. (VA Hosp., American 
Lake, Wash.) Form of internal and external structure as 
factors in free-recall and ordered recall of nonsense and 
meaningful words. Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal 
Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 68-74.—Groups of Ss learned 4 
different lists of words by free-recall and then used the 
same words in an ordered recall learning task. The lists 
were constructed to represent the 4 combinations of 2 
levels of association values and (1) 2 forms of internal 
structure for free-recall, and (2) 2 forms of external 
structure for ordered recall. The results indicate that 
forms of internal and external structure and not 
association values were critical when these were. the 
forms hypothesized by Garner as favorable for each of 
the 2 learning tasks. Otherwise in both learning 
situations, the high meaningful material was learned in 
fewer trials.—Journal abstract. 

6288. Wickelgren, Wayne A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Distinctive features and errors in short- 
term memory for English consonants. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 39(2), 388-398. 
—Errors in short-term recall of 23 English consonants 
were tabulated and related to 3 distinctive-feature 
systems. The consonants were always presented in 
initial position in a consonant-vowel diagram, and the 
vowel was always /a/. Ss were instructed to copy a list 
of consonants as it was being presented, followed by 
recall of the list. Perceptual errors were excluded from 
the recall-error matrix by scoring for recall only 
correctly copied consonants. The data were also 
analyzed in such a way as to eliminate differences in 
response bias for different consonants. Having control- 
led for response bias, each feature system makes 
predictions about the rank order of different intrusion 
errors in recall. Each of the 3 feature systems was 
significantly more accurate than chance in these predic- 
tions, but the most accurate system was developed in 
the present study. The results suggest that a consonant 
is coded in short-term memory, not as а unit, but as a 
set of distinctive features, each of which may be 
forgotten at least semi-independently.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6289. Wickelgren, Wayne А. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Short-term recognition memory for single 
letters and phonemic similarity of retroactive interference. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
18(1), 55-62.— Copying 12 letters produces more retro- 
active interference in recognition memory for a single 
letter when the interference letters possess а vowel 
sound in common with the letter to be remembered 
than when they do not. Compared to interference lists 
that do not include the presented letter, inclusion in the 
interference list of the letter to be remembered improves 
recognition memory when the other interference letters 
have no vowel sound in common with the letter to be 
remembered, but not otherwise. False recognition rates 
are greater when the test letter contains a vowel sound 
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in common with the presented letter than when the 
vowel sounds of these 2 letters are different. The 
findings are in complete accord with analogous findings 
for short-term recall and indicate that short-term 
recognition memory uses the same phonemic-associative 
memory system as short-term recall. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


THINKING 


6290. Moran, Louis J. (U. Texas) Generality of 
word-association response sets. Psychological Mono- 
graphs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(4), 1-25.—The 
tendency of some Ss to give predominately 1 category of 
associate in the word-association experiment, regardless 
of word list, was examined in a series of studies. Earlier 
findings on such tendencies were confirmed with several 
samples of college students and with Spanish-speaking 
Ss. A 4th such tendency, or idiodynamic set, perceptual- 
referent (Jung's “predication type"), was added to the3 
sets previously described. Evidence was presented for 
the sets as more generally representing bases for 
matching word pairs, forming a hierarchy of increasing 
linguistic sophistication in the order: perceptual refer- 
ent, object referent, concept referent, and dimension 
referent, Word-association commonality was discussed 
as an arbitrary average across several stable sub- 
hierarchies.—Journal abstract. 

6291. Pikas, Anatol. (Uppsala U., Sweden) Ab- 
straction and concept formation: An interpretative inves- 
tigation into a group of psychological frames of reference. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1966. xiv, 303 p. 
$7.00. 

6292. Singer, Jerome L. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Daydreaming: An introduction to the experimen- 
tal study of inner experience. NYC: Random House, 
1966. xviii, 234 p. $2.25(paper). 

6293, Wallen, Norman E., & Shirts, R. Garry. (U. 
Utah) An interview test of critical thinking. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(5), 198-200.—“. . . re- 
ports an attempt to evaluate critical thinking through a 
structured interview with the student. . . . The interview 
consists of 12 items pertaining to the topic of sleep 
learning of which 10 are scored. ... The interview was 
administered to 59 high-school juniors and recorded on 
tape. Each interview took approximately 5 min... Tt 
[was] demonstrated that such an interview can result in 
a high degree of scoring agreement and in sufficient 
equivalence reliability for at least group comparisons.’ 
—W. A. Koppe. 


Problem Solving 


6294. Glucksberg, Sam, & Weisberg, Robert W. 
(Princeton U.) Verbal behavior and problem solving: 
Some effects of labeling in a functional fixedness problem. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 659- 
illustrations of Duncker's 
candle problem were exposed to Ss as they worked on 
Ist of 3 experiments, the picture 
which elicited the name of the functionally fixed object 
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tion of the labeling procedures. The functional fixedness 
effect in the problem used was attributed to the inability 
of Ss to respond specifically to the functionally fixed 
object, either in terms of labeling or attending.—Journal 
abstract. 

6295. Hebert, John A., & Rogers, Cecil A., Jr. (U. 
Arizona) Anagram solution as a function of pronounce- 
ability and difficulty. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(10), 
359-360.— The present study investigates the effect of 
pronounceability (P), as rated by Ss, on anagram 
solution probability under 2 levels of difficulty (D), or 
number of letters moved. From 60 5-letter anagrams 
rated for P, 4 lists of 10 anagrams each were con- 
Structed to represent both easy-to-pronounce and hard- 
to-pronounce anagrams in both levels of D (1 vs. 2 
letters moved). The results indicate that P is inversely 
related to solution probability, and that D is not an 
effective variable with hard-to-pronounce anagrams. 
—Journal abstract. 

6296. Mao, Yii-yen; Kung, Wei-yao, & Chen, Pei-lin. 
[Relation between the structure of arithmetic problems, 
their formulation (by pupils), and pupils' psychological 
activity in the process of problem-solvin: .] Acta Psy- 
chologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 291-298.—Utilizing 4th, 
5th, and 6th graders as Ss, the relationship was studied 
between: (1) variations in the structure of arithmetic 
problems, (2) the psychological activity of pupils, and 
(3) their ways of formulating the problems. A complex 
relationship was revealed: the same kind of formulation 
of problem structure appeared in association with 
different kinds of psychological activity; similarly, the 
same kind of psychological activity appeared in associa- 
tion with different ways of formulation, especially when 
the structure of the problem was not appropriate to the 
pupils’ level of maturity nor to their habitual ways of 
solving arithmetic problems.—I. D. London. 

6297. Miyamoto, Misako; Kunieda, Kayoko; Yaman- 
ashi, Masuyo, & Azuma, Hiroshi. (Japan Women’s U.) 
[The child monologue.] Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 13(4), 14-20.—106 children partic- 
ipated in a study to investigate the relationship between 
monologue and problem solving. behavior. They were 
еч into 53 pairs and only Í child of each pair was 
subject to recording. Each child worked on 2 tasks, a 
picture puzzle and a free drawing. At a certain stage in 
the process of completing the picture puzzle, 3 pieces 
were replaced by irrelevant pieces to make the puzzle 
insoluble. In the drawing task, the difficulty was 
increased by removing several crayons used very often 
by the child. Thus, the child had to use other colors in 

order to complete the drawing. Findings indicated that 
in the process of performing a task, egocentric language 
appeared significantly more frequently than socialized 
language. Monologue appeared most frequently at the 
age of 5 and appeared least at the age of 6. In addition, 
when the child noticed the barrier, the frequency of 
monologue increased and was more directed toward the 
solution of the problem.—J. C. Moore. 

6298. Peluffo, Nicola. Problemi cognitivi, strategie, 
piani di soluzione. [Cognitive problems, strategies, plans 
for solution.] Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio 
Italiano di Psicologia Generale e del Lavoro, 1965, 32(2), 
91-103.—Piaget's notions of volume conservation and 
combinatory operations are examples of 2 different 
aspects of reality, namely: the physical with related 

problems of survival, and the logical with related 
schemes of solution.—L. L’Abate. 
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Concepts 


6299. Laughlin, Patrick R. (Loyola U.) Selection 
strategies in concept attainment as a function of number 
of relevant problem attributes. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 713-116.—Selection strategies 
were compared for 2-attribute and 4-attribute concept- 
attainment problems. 2 types of stimulus displays were 
used: (1) form displays, consisting of geometric forms 
varying in 6 attributes with 2 levels of each, (2) sequence 
displays, consisting of 6 plus coi minus signs in a 
row. 4-attribute concepts resulted in more use of the 
focusing strategy than 2-attribute concepts, with no 
difference in the scanning strategy, and fewer untenable 
hypotheses. There were no differences between form 
and sequence stimulus displays.—Journal abstract. 

6300. Rogers, Vincent R., & Layton, Dorothy E. An 
exploratory study of primary grade children's ability to 
conceptualize based upon content drawn from selected 
social studies topics. Journal of Educational Research, 
1966, 595), 195-197.—'"'The major purposes of this 
investigation are to (1) study the abilities of Ist-grade 
children who have not yet been exposed to formal social 
studies instruction to conceptualize within the context 
of typical primary grades social studies program. (2) 
Study the conceptualizing abilities of 3rd-grade children 
who have been exposed to 2 yr. of social studies 
instruction which presumably includes some emphasis 
оп concept formation." Ss were 56 Ist graders (22 boys, 
34 girls) and 53 3rd graders (30 boys, 23 girls) of 
average socio-economic status from urban areas. 7 test 
items were constructed, each consisting of 4 pictures, 3 
related to the topics and | unrelated. Children were 
asked to group the pictures and tell why they grouped 
them as they did. There were no significant differences 
for age or sex except in transportation where 3rd 
graders were superior.— W. A. Koppe. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


6301. Audley, R. J., & Pike, A. R. (University Coll., 
London, England) Some alternative stochastic models 
of choice. British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical 
Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 207-225.— Theories of choice 
may be regarded as having 2 principal features: a 
representation of indecision and a decision rule stating 
the conditions which must be satisfied for a choice to 
occur. 3 ways of representing indecision are described 
and evaluated. In terms of I of these representations, 
several theoretical models of choice are developed by 
considering the consequences of 2 kinds of decision 
rule. A way of determining the properties of the models 
is described, but is not used in more than an illustrative 
fashion. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. 6302. Bogartz, Richard S. (U. Iowa) Variables 
influencing alternation prediction by preschool children: I. 
Previous recurrent, dependent, and repetitive sequences. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 
40-56.—In 3 experiments, 4- to 5-yr-old children 
predicted the next event in a binary event sequence. 
Exp. I indicated that previous prediction of a non- 
alternating recurrent sequence (e.g., 100100...) pro- 
duced severe interference in subsequent prediction of a 
single alternation sequence (1010. . -). Exp. II indicated 
that the children respond to a Ist-order probabilistic 
event-event contingency incorporated into a 50:50 
Sequence and that the type of contingency determines 
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the amount of interference in subsequent prediction of a 
single alternation sequence. Exp. III indicated that brief 
prediction of a repetition sequence (111...) does not 
produce the prolonged interference effect found in the 
Ist 2 experiments. The results are discussed in terms of 
their relevance to a general theory of the predictive 
behavior of young children in the binary prediction 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

6303. Herman, Louis M. (Queens Coll, N.Y.) 
Information encoding and decision time as variables in 
human choice behavior. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(5), 718-724.—Paired-comparison wagers 
were offered to Ss under 2 different methods of 
encoding decision-parameter information. Method 1 
provided S with a set of 4 elements of nonindependent 
parameter information, Method 2 with a subset com- 
prised of 2 independent elements. Ss' choices showed 
significantly closer correspondence to an EV-maximiza- 
tion decision rule under Method 2, for both inde- 
pendent groups and repeated-measures designs. With 
repeated measures, it was found that given sufficient 
decision time, Method 2 transferred positively to 
Method 1, with the opposite true (negative transfer) 
when order of administration was reversed. It was 
concluded that the basic problem for S in choice 
situations is the selection of decision rules rather than of 
decision alternatives. Decision rules may then be 
asymmetrically transferrable across different encoding 
methods.—Journal abstract. 

6304. Nazzaro, James R., & Todorov, Joào C. (U. 
Brazil) Influence of luminance on a two-choice decision 
task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 
696-699.— The influence of differing levels of luminance 
on probability of response was investigated. 63 Ss were 
given 200 trials in a 2-choice guessing task. The lights 
appeared according to a random schedule. 2 groups 
were used, 1 receiving reinforcement in the proportions 
75:25 and the other 50:50. Within each group 3 different 
luminance conditions were used: right light brighter 
than left, right light dimmer than left, and both lights 
equal. Greater luminance with the more frequent light 
produced greater response frequency than when both 
lights were equal. Lower luminance with the more 
frequent light produced lower response frequency. 
When both lights appeared equally often, luminance 
had no effect on response frequency. The data were 
interpreted in terms of magnitude of reinforcement, and 
in the increased formation of response sets.—Journal 
abstract. 

6305. Rim, Y. (Technion-Israel Inst. Technology) 
Machiavellianism and decisions involving risk. British 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(1), 
30-36.— Previous experiments have shown that group 
decisions are more risky than individual decisions. The 
present paper investigates the influence of Machiavel- 
lianism on decisions involving risk of both individuals 
and groups. It seems that Ss scoring high on the Mach 
IV Scale tend to take higher risk decisions as individ- 
uals, and are influential in group discussions, bringing 
about group decisions which signify a shift in the 
direction of increased risk.—Journal abstract. 

6306. Schipper, Lowell M. (Pennsylvania State UJ 
Context effects in probability learning and decision- 
making. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 131-138. 
—Separate groups of Ss were trained in multiple 
probability-learning situations where sets of prob- 
abilities were: (1) .10, .20, .30, .40, .50, (2) .50, .60, -10, 
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.80, .90, and (3) .10, .30, .50, .70, .90, respectively. 
Subsequent to the training session Ss received test trials 
on all combinations of the 5 probabilities. Differential 
training with equal probabilities in different contexts 
gave different learning curves. Ss' uses of these proba- 
bilities in the test situations also varied as a function of 
prior training.—Journal abstract. 

6307. Schum, David A. (Ohio State U.) Inferences 
on the basis of conditionally nonindependent data. USAF 
AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-161, vi, 36 p. 
— Concerns decision making in a simulated tactical 
threat situation especially, the ability of Ss to estimate 
the likelihood of hypotheses concerning the “адуег- 
sary's" intentions being true. The data, presented to the 
Ss concerning the enemy, were internally interrelated in 
a probabilistic sense. The purpose of the study was to 
evaluate the Ss' ability to exploit these interrelationships 
in making their estimates concerning the probable 
intentions of the enemy. The Ss' likelihood estimates as 
to the enemy's intent were compared with those 
computed using Bayes’ theorem—a mathematical tech- 
nique that, theoretically, makes maximum use of the 
data, their interrelationships and their relation to the 
hypotheses. In general, the estimates made by well- 
trained Ss agreed closely with those calculated from 
Bayes’ theorem. The Ss apparently were able to exploit 
the probabilistic interrelationships in the data. Further- 
more, the Ss’ estimates reflected neither the conserva- 
tism nor the “recklessness” suggested by other previous 
experiments.—USAF AMRL. 

6308. Sekuler, Robert W. (Northwestern U.) Choice 
times and detection with visual backward masking. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 34-42. 
—Choice response times and signal detection were 
studied in an experiment on visual backward masking. S 
made “уез” or “no” judgments of whether a test stripe 
had appeared in the Ist flash of each 2-flash masking 
sequence. The test stripe was randomly omitted while 
the costs and values of “yes” and “no” responses were 
varied through 4 payoff matrices. For “yes” judgments, 
choice times for incorrect responses exceed those for 
correct responses. For “по” judgments, there was no 
difference between correct and incorrect choice times. It 
is shown that, when both choice times and yes-no data 
are available, the relations between the 2 sets of data 
may be used to dissect the underlying decision-making 
strategy used by the Ss.—Journal abstract. : 

6309. Suedfeld, Peter, &  Streufert, Siegfried. 
(Rutgers U.) Information search as а function of concep- 
tual and environmental complexity. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(10), 351-352.— Individuals operating at complex 
and simple levels of conceptual structure played a 
tactical game for 3 1-hr periods. There was a negative 
relationship between information input and subsequent 
information search. Conceptually simple Ss, while 
generally requesting more information, wanted feed- 
back about ongoing events; complex Ss requested 
information about new aspects of the game.—Journal 


PAL & Hammond, Kenneth 


6310. Summers, David A., Хатп К 
R. (U. Colorado) Inference behavior in multiple-cue 
and nonlinear relations. 


ks involving both linear 
шла of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 751- 
757.90 Ss made predictions in 2-cue tasks having the 
following characteristics: (1) 1 cue related in a linear 
manner, the other in a nonlinear manner tog 
criterion, (2) the criterion partly, but not perfect 
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predictable from either cue alone, and (3) the criterion 
perfectly predictable from both cues. Ss were studied 
under 3 conditions involving different proportions of 
linear and nonlinear task variance, and 3 levels of task 
information. Results indicate that task properties and 
task information determine both inferential accuracy 
and cue dependence.—Journal abstract. 

6311. Tversky, Amos, & Edwards, Ward. (U. Michi- 
gan) Information versus reward in binary choices. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 680-683. 
— This binary prediction experiment isolates the 
rewarding characteristics of outcomes from their 
informative characteristics. On each of 1000 trials S had 
to choose between 2 acts. He could guess which of 2 
lights was correct, whereupon a nickel was added to or 
subtracted from a sum to be paid to him after the 
experiment, but he received no immediate feedback. Or 
he could observe which light was correct with no 
financial consequences. All Ss deviated from optimal 
strategy by seeking far too much information. Non- 
stationary instructions hindered performance, hypo- 
thetical predictions improved it.—Journal abstract. 

6312. Winefield, A. Н. (U. Adelaide, England) 
Negative recency and event-dependence. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 47-54. 
—1п a 2-choice situation with event-probabilities of 0.67 
and 0.33, recency effects were studied as a function of 
(1) event-dependence, and (2) foreknowledge of event- 
probabilities. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) 
belief in some kind of event-dependence is a necessary 
condition for the occurrence of negative recency, (2) 
foreknowledge of the event-probabilities does not affect 
recency phenomena, (3) the behavior of Ss in the 
2-choice situation is less irrational than some writers 
have claimed.—Journal abstract. 
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6313. Gaito, John. (Ed.) (York U., Toronto, 
Canada) Macromolecules and behavior. NYC: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1966. ix, 197 p. $8.00. 

6314. Retzlaff, Ernest; Fontaine, Joan, & Furuta, 
Wilmer. (Coll. Med., Ohio State U.) Effect of daily 
exercise on life-span of albino rats. Geriatrics, 1966, 
21(3), 171-177.—Litter mates of the Sprague-Dawly 
strain who had lived under rigidly controlled conditions 
from birth were divided into 2 groups of 56 each at 30 
days of age. Тһе nonexercise group was permitted 
normal cage activity; the exercise group walked 115 
meters in 10 min. daily in a motordriven compart- 
mented drum. The mean life-spans of the exercise and 
the non-exercise males were 605 and 474 days respec- 
tively, and, of females, 665 and 476 days. The mean 
peak weight, reached at an older age, was greater for 
the exercise group. The data, plus additional calori- 
metry findings, indicate metabolic alteration. which 

retards the rate of biological aging for the exercise 
group.—D. T. Herman. 

6315. Rosell Anido, Allan. Problemas de la investi- 
gación de la actividad nerviosa superior del hombre. 
[Problems of research into higher nervous activity in 
man.] Psicologia y Educacion, 1965, 2(6), 55-62. 
— Problems cited are: the direct localization and 
measurement of central motor reactions, the sparse 
discrimination obtainable through mechanical methods 
of recording motor reactions, the instability and vague- 
ness of vegetative reactions, and the interference of the 

auto-instructions and verbal interpretations of the S. 
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6316. Volokhov, А. A., & Shiliagina, N. N. 
Stereotaksicheskir atlas mozga krolikov molodogo 
vozrasta. [Stereotaxic brain atlas of young rabbits.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(1), 
145-184.—4. Cuk. 


NEUROANATOMY 


6317. Beritashvili, J. S. (Georgian Acad. Sci., 
Tbilisi, USSR) From the spinal coordination of move- 
ments to the psychoneural integration of behaviour. 
Annual Review of Physiology, 1966, 28, 1-16. 

6318. Dowd, P. J. (Brooks AFB, Tex.) Effects of 
congenital feline cerebellar hypoplasia on developmental 
behavior and the vestibular system. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(1), 89-97.—Contains a perspective of the 
behavioral development and physiologic functions of 6 
cats with cerebellar hypoplasia, a description of their 
structural defects and the results of their vestibular 
responses to sinusoidal accelerations. The findings 
indicate that the cerebellum is essential in equalizing the 
tonus of lower reflex mechanisms, in placing reactions 
and in labyrinthine and body righting reflexes without 
visual cues. The vestibulo-ocular reflex arc appears not 
to be dependent on cerebellar influence to sinusoidal 
accelerations, but, rather, on the brain-stem vestibular 
nucleic integrative as well as relay functions.—Author 
abstract. 

6319. Moore, George P., Perkel, Donald H., & 
Segundo, José P. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Statistical analysis and functional interpretation of 
neuronal spike data. Annual Review of Physiology, 1966, 
28, 493-522. 

6320. Sjogen, H. Presenile-senile brain atrophic 
syndromes related to micro- and macroscopical analyses 
and to weight of the brain. Acta Psychiatrica Scan- 
dinavica, 1965, 41(3), 446-461.— Detailed studies of the 
brain which have been carried out in 400 post-mortem 
cases are reported.— P. L. Crawford. 


LESIONS 


6321. Butter, Charles M., & Gekoski, William 
L. (U. Michigan) Alterations in pattern equivalence 
following inferotemporal and lateral striate lesions in 
rhesus monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 309-312.—Monkeys with 
lesions of inferotemporal cortex, monkeys with partial 
lesions of striate cortex, and unoperated controls were 
trained to discriminate between 2 figures differing with 
respect to several cues. Then Ss received equivalence 
tests to determine whether they had utilized these cues. 
Inferotemporal animals, unlike striate animals, were 
impaired in discrimination learning. Equivalence test 
results suggested that for unoperated Ss position of the 
figure on the plaque was more effective than con- 
figuration. For all operated Ss, position of the figure 
appeared to be even more dominant over configuration 
than for unoperated controls. These findings suggest 
that both inferotemporal and striate lesions produce 
selective impairment in utilizing less salient features of 
visual patterns.—Journal abstract. 

6322. Carli, G., & Zanchetti, А. (U. Siena, Italy) [A 
study of pontine lesions suppressing deep sleep in the 
cat.] Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1965, 103(4), 
751-758.—Lesions were made in various parts of the 
mid-brain and pons in 40 cats with chronic electrodes. 
Deep (paradoxical) sleep loss was correlated most 
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closely with lesions of the middle and posterior parts of 
nucleus reticularis pontis oralis. The fact that lesions of 
the anterior part of this nucleus were compatible with 
deep sleep suggests that the ascending pathways of the 
hypnogogic influence are not concentrated in a medial 
bundle, but distributed widely through the tegmentum. 
—W. A. Wilson. 

6323. Cole, Sherwood O. (Whitworth Coll.) In- 
creased suppression of food intake by amphetamine in 
rats with anterior hypothalamic lesions. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
302-305.—Activity and food consumption in 16 groups 
of 4 male Holtzman rats were measured under 16 
independent amphetamine and food-deprivation condi- 
tions. 2 Ss from each condition were implanted with 
chronic anterior hypothalamic electrodes and lesioned 
from the implants; all Ss were retested after implants 
and lesions under the same amphetamine-deprivation 
conditions. The exaggerated amphetamine effect on 
food consumption observed following lesions suggests 
that the sites investigated constitute part of a retarding 
system on amphetamine action, which was disrupted by 
the lesions. Bodily activity (a measure of amphetamine- 
induced hyperactivity) demonstrated no significant 
change following either implants or lesions.—Journal 
abstract. 

6324. Ettlinger, G., & Morton, H. B. Tactile dis- 
crimination performance in the monkey: Transfer of 
training between the hands after commissural section. 
Cortex, 1966, 2(1), 30-49.—"Rhesus monkeys with 
section of the corpus callosum and a group of animals 
with ablations of posterior parietal and prestriate cortex 
were trained with 1 hand to discriminate by touch 
between 2 objects. Contrary to expectations, based on 
previous studies, immediate transfer of training was 
unexpectedly obtained for all of the animals, both 
experimental and control. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to define the conditions which give rise to good 
transfer of training in callosal animals. The results 
indicated that certain training variables (for example, 
the amount of tactile experience, the interval of time 
between surgery and testing and the use of an adapting 
test) were not shown to be important for the survival of 
transfer after callosal section." —R. Gunter. 

6325. Ettlinger, G., Morton, Н. B., & Moffett, 
A. Tactile discrimination performance in the monkey: 
The effect of bilateral posterior parietal and lateral 
frontal ablations, and of callosal section. Cortex, 1966, 
2(1), 5-29.—"'Rhesus monkeys with bilateral ablation of 
posterior parietal cortex, tested in the dark, were 
significantly impaired on 4 of the 5 tactile discrimina- 
tion tasks; but there was no evidence of impairment in 
the 2 parietal animals tested in the light. The frontal 
animals were significantly impaired only on 2 of the 5 
tactile discrimination tasks, but unlike the parietal 
group were severely impaired at learning a test of 
delayed alternation. The callosal animals were not 
impaired at any stage of their training. An examination 
of the nature of the deficit in the parietal animals 
suggested that posterior parietal ablations give rise in 
the monkey to a selective motor retardation which, in 
the dark, is the origin of the defective performance on 
tactile tasks. Further discussion concerned tactile 
performance in the frontal animals.—R. Gunter. — 

6326. Forman, Charles E. Preliminary studies in 
animals concerning the relationship between the nervous 
system and cancer. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 952-958.—No relationship was 
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noted between mouse spinal cord transection and tumor 
growth. A suggestive observation of tumor inhibition 
with pinealectomy was made.— B. S. Aaronson. 

6327. Hoebel, Bartley G., & Teitelbaum, Philip. 
(Princeton U.) Weight regulation in normal and hypo- 
thalamic hyperphagic rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 189-193.—To 
study weight regulation in normal and brain-damaged 
rats, obesity was produced with insulin. Ss surviving 
insulin injections twice daily for 2 wk. doubled their 
food intake and gained 58 gm. When treatment 
stopped, Ss were anorectic until body weight fell to 
normal. In rats induced to gain up to 210 gm. by 4 mo. 
of insulin treatment, destruction of the ventromedial 
hypothalamic "satiety center" caused little overeating 
and weight gain; hypothalamic obese Ss force-fed to 
induce "super-obesity" ate less than normal until their 
weight returned to its "normal" obese level. Some 
stimuli correlated with obesity acts on the ventromedial 
hypothalamus to inhibit feeding in normal rats and, at 
higher weight levels, in hypothalamic hyperphagic 
rats. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6328. Kavetsky, R. E., Turkevich, N. M., & Balitsky, 
K. P. (Res. Inst. Experimental & Clinical Oncology, 
Kiev, USSR) On the psychophysiological mechanism of 
the organism's resistance to tumor growth. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 933-945. 
—Disturbance of mouse cortical function by electro- 
shock or excessive conditioning trials increased tumor 
activity. Drugs inhibiting CNS function facilitated 
tumor growth, and vice versa. Surgical ablation of 
pigeon cerebral hemispheres descreased resistance to 
tumor implants. Further experiments implicate the 
hypothalamus and the hypophysis in response to 
experimental neurosis and to cancer. This seems espe- 
cially related to the role of the hypophysis in mediating 
gonadotropic function. Adrenocorticotropic hormone 
influences cancer growth. Loss of resistance to im- 
planted tumors in decorticated rabbits could be altered 
by dibasol administration. (38 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6329. Kok, E. P. Narusheniia vysshikh zritel'nykh 
funktsii pri nizhnetemennom porazhenii dominantnogo ili 
subdominantnogo polushariia. [Disturbances of higher 
visual functions due to infra-parietal lesion of the 
dominant or subdominant hemisphere in man.] Zhurnal 
Vysshet Nervnoi | Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(1), 14-27. 
— Observations of the behavior of over 800 patients and 
a study of their higher cortical functions permit 
definition of the specific features of the disturbances 
caused by local intraparietal lesions of the 2 hemi- 
spheres. À lesion of the right (subdominant) hemisphere 
affects the more primitive, Ist signal orientation in 
space. The higher level of orientation is impaired by 
lesions of the left (dominant) hemisphere. Most dis- 
turbed is the transfer function and the generalized 
influence of previous experience is lacking.—A. Cuk. 

6330. Luria, Aleksandr R. Higher cortical functions 
in man. Trans. Basil Haigh. NYC: Basic Books, 1966. 
xvi, 513 p. $17.50. 

6331. McNew, James J., & Thompson, Robert. 
(Louisiana State U.) Role of the limbic system in active 
and passive avoidance conditioning in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
173-180.—Brain-damaged and normal rats were trained 
to run from the start box to the end box in order to 
avoid shock (active avoidance response) and sub- 
sequently were trained not to run from the start box to 
the end box in order to avoid shock (passive avoidance 
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response). Destruction of either the hippocampo-septal 
System, rostral internal capsule, or medial hypothal- 
amus interfered with acquisition of both avoidance 
habits. Lesions of the medial thalamus, amygdala, 
medial forebrain bundle, or ventral midbrain interfered 
only with acquisition of active avoidance.—Journal 
abstract. 

6332. Meyers, Barton, & Stern, Warren C. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, City U. New York) Effect of bilateral 
spreading depression and scopolamine on motor activity in 
rats. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 267-270.—Rats 
(N — 40) were surgically prepared to receive bilateral 
cortical spreading depression. Approximately 24 hr. 
postoperatively their level of motor activity was mea- 
sured after administration of scopolamine or saline in 
the presence or absence of spreading depression (2 x 2 
design). Although the data seemed to reflect a slight 
activating effect of scopolamine, they clearly indicated a 
significant depressant effect of spreading depression on 
motor activity which suggests that spreading depression 
may impair learning tasks by reducing motor activity. 
—Journal abstract. 

6333. Moguilevsky, Jaime A., Schiaffini, Omar, & 
Foglia, Virgilio. (U. Buenos Aires, Argentina) Effect 
of castration on the oxygen uptake of different parts of 
hypothalamus. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(5), 447-452. 
—Results indicate that gonadectomy decreases the 
oxidative activity of the anterior and posterior hy- 
pothalamus and increases the QO, of cerebral cortex 
and hypophysis. No changes were observed in the 
middle hypothalamus. The administration of testos- 
terone to castrated rats restored these values to normal. 
— S. В. Coslett. 

334. Pompeiano, O., & Morrison, A. E. (U. Pisa, 
Italy) [Vestibular influences during sleep: I. Abolition of 
the rapid eye movements of desynchronized slee 
following vestibular lesions.] Archives Italiennes de 
Biologie, 1965, 103(4), 569-595.—Phases of deep sleep 
characterized by a desynchronized EEG and reduction 
in muscular tone became less common in cats after 
bilateral lesions of the medial and descending vestibular 
nuclei, but the major effect was complete abolition of 
the REMs which normally are seen during such periods. 
Lesions of the cerebellum or section of the VIII nerve 
did not have this effect. It is concluded that the 
vestibular nuclei are driven by certain triggering struc- 
tures in the pons.— W. A. Wilson. 

6335. Reitan, R. M. Problems and prospects in 
studying the psychological correlates of brain lesions. 
Cortex, 1966, 2(1), 127-154.—''Clear differences occur 
in purpose, approach, and methodology in clinically- 

oriented and experimentally-oriented investigations of 
the psychological effects of brain lesions in spite of the 
fact that great overlap exists in the substantive content 
of the 2 areas. The purpose of this paper is to provide a 
critical analysis of these 2 areas, based on the hypoth- 
esis that evaluation of certain limitations which pres- 
ently exist in each area may provide guidelines for 
reaching more common ground."—R. Gunter. 

6336. Rüdiger, W., & Seyer, G. (Humboldt U., 
Berlin, Germany) On the lateralization of cortico- 
hypothalamic relations as revealed by thermosensitive 
behavior in the rat. Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 1965, 
14(6), 515-522.—Using thermosensitive locomotion as 
an index of changes in hypothalamic excitability during 
cortical spreading depression the thermoregulatory 

choice behavior in a maze of different ambient tempera- 
tures was studied in 140 Wistar rats. Since cortico- 
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hypothalamic functional interrelations are mainly later- 
alized the hypothalamic lesion and the cortical SD were 
placed heterolateral. If SD was evoked on the 1 
hemisphere in animals with hypothalamic lesion in the 
other hemisphere thermosensitive locomotion in the 
maze disappeared. This was not the case when non- 
thermosensitive behavior was tested. (Russian sum- 
mary)—Journal summary. 

6337. Scharf, J. H., & Blume, R. Über das Problem 
der Mitochondrien im Neuron. [On the problem of 
mitochondria in the neuron.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(2), 42—59. 
—From the intercostals of 60 bos taurus the lengths of 
5000 axial mitochondria and 29,566 cross-sections were 
measured: The hypothesis of migration of mitochondria 
in the neuron out of the perikaryon by way of the axial 
cylinder seems confirmed. (52-item bibliogr.)—K. J. 
Hartman. ; 

6338. Smith, A. Certain hypothesized hemispheric 
differences in language and visual functions in human 
adults. Cortex, 1966, 2(1), 109-126.—''Claims of 
systematic differential effects of lateralized lesions on 
Wechsler-Bellevue verbal and performance scales fol- 
lowing lesions in any portions oFthe 2 hemispheres were 
tested by comparisons of Wechsler verbal and perform- 
ance scores in 246 patients with various types of brain 
lesions. The findings failed to support the claims of such 
differential effects. Results of the present study illustrate 
the critical importance of careful definitions of the 
precise locus of brain lesions and of the specific nature 
of sensory, motor, and mental defects in efforts to 
define the roles of the various brain structures in higher 
and lower level cerebral functions of man."—R. Gunter. 

6339. Stark, Stanley. (Michigan State U.) Autistic 
thinking and psychosurgery: А conceptual suggestion. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 247-250.— This 
paper suggests that | kind of thinking Freeman and 
Watts found impaired by prefrontal lobotomy is essen- 
tially the same kind that Bleuler called autistic and that 
Rorschach called inner creation.—Journal abstract. 

6340. Stępień, Irena, & Stępień, Lucjan. (Nencki 
Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The 
effects of bilateral lesions in precruciate cortex on simple 
locomotor conditioned response in dogs. Acta Biologiae 
Experimentalis, 1965, 25(4), 387-394. 

6341. Szwejkowska, Genowefa; Stępień, Lucjan, & 
Kreiner, Jerzy. (Nencki Inst. Experimental Biology, 
Warsaw, Poland) The effect of subproreal lesions of the 
prefrontal area on alimentary conditioned reflexes in 
dogs. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1965, 25(4), 373- 
378.—Lesions of the subproreal area on both dorsal 
and medial aspects of the hemisphere with an encroach- 
ment on the pregenual area on the medial surface in the 
dog produce a slight and transient impairment of the 
conditioned inhibitory performance.—Journal summary. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 
Chemical Stimulation 


Electrical Stimulation 


6342. Güzsy, B., et al. (U. Montreal, Canada) 
Investigations into the mechanism of electroconvulsive 
Shock: 1. Effect of electric current on the capillary 
permeability and on hemodynamical processes. /nter- 
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national Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 623- 
625.—The effect of electroconvulsion on the function of 
capillary endothelium and on hemodynamic conditions 
was investigated in the rat. It was found that capillary 
endothelial filtration was partially or completely in- 
hibited for 60 min. following the electrical stimulus. 
During the same period of time the intravenously 
injected particulate matter (carbon) was retained in the 
blood circulation. Rectal temperature increased slightly 
(0.3-0.5° С) after electroshock. Mast cell disruption and 
degranulation did not occur. It is suggested that factors 
other than histamine mediate the described phenom- 
ena.—Journal abstract. 


6343. Herberg, L. J., & Watkins, P. J. (Inst. 
Neurology, London, England) The effect of over- 
training and repeated extinctions on speed of extinction in 
electrical self-stimulation. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 75-78.—14 rats with 
hypothalamic electrodes needed at least 3000 reinforce- 
ments in self-stimulation before extinction scores 
reached their peak. In a series of up to 36 further 
extinctions and reconditionings, involving a total of 
10,500 reinforcements, extinction scores fell to the 
extreme low values typical of self-stimulation. The 
extent of this fall was shown to depend on the number 
of extinctions administered, but not on the number of 
reinforcements, indicating that a process of conditioned 
inhibition may be partially responsible for rapid extinc- 
tion after self-stimulation.—Journal abstract. 


6344. Hunt, Howard F. Electro-convulsive shock and 
learning. Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1965, 27(8), 923-945.—A series of interlocking 
experiments on the effect of electroconvulsive shock 
(ECS) on conditioned emotional response (CER) in the 
rat showed that ECS eliminates CER. Its effects are 
specific to the emotional component and vary with time 
after CER establishment. Convulsions rather than the 
shock seem the important factor in eliminating CER. 
Phenurone inhibited ECS effects, dilantin augmented 
them. Amphetamine potentiated ECS, strychnine had 
no effect. Metrazol convulsions decreased CER, insulin 
did not. ECS affects CER inversely with UCS intensity, 
and this seems unrelated to pain. ECS reduces conflict 
behavior. Its effects do not seem due to gross brain 
pathology or amnesia. ECS may produce selective 
sympathetic activation. (55 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6345. Plutchick, Robert; McFarland, Willard L., & 
Robinson, Bryan W. (Hofstra U.) Relationships be- 
tween current intensity self-stimulation rates, escape 
latencies, and evoked behavior in rhesus monkeys. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(2), 181-188.—To examine effects of current 
intensity on self-stimulation rates and escape latencies 
in rhesus monkeys and to investigate the relationship of 
these functions to evoked behaviors (e.g., food intake, 
passivity, biting, and erection of the penis), 12 elec- 
trodes were permanently implanted in 4 rhesus monkeys 
in various subcortical areas. Stimulation produced 
mixed behaviors from many locations. Current intensity 
markedly affected both self-stimulation rate curves and 
escape latencies. Certain kinds of self-stimulation curves 
were clearly related to the type of evoked behavior 
obtained. Self-stimulation rates and escape latencies did 
not correlate in any simple fashion; it seems necessary 
to relate various motivational measures to actual 
evoked behavior to interpret them unequivocally. 
—Journal abstract. 4 
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ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


. 6346. Berlucchi, G. (U. Pisa, Italy) [Callosal activity 
in unrestrained, unanesthetized cats.] Archives Italiennes 
de Biologie, 1965, 103(4), 623-634.—Rather intense 
electrical activity was noted (via chronic macro- 
electrodes) in the corpus callosum of waking cats. 
Activity was very high during behavioral attention, low 
during either synchronized or desynchronized sleep, and 
almost nonexistent during Nembutal anesthesia.—W. 
A. Wilson. 

_ 6347. Carli, G., Armengol, V., & Zanchetti, A. (U. 
Siena, Italy) [Brain stem—limbic connections, and the 
electrographic SEE of deep sleep in the cat.] Archives 
Italiennes de Biologie, 1965, 103(4), 725-750.—Records 
were taken of EEG activity of the cortex, hippocampus, 
and tegmentum in cats. Neither the EEG desyn- 
chronization nor the hippocampal theta wave found in 
deep sleep were affected by lesions of either the 
ascending or descending limbs of the limbic-midbrain 
circuit.—W. A. Wilson. 

6348. Raeva, S. N. Dinamika vyzvannykh poten- 
tsialov v élektroéntsefalogramme cheloveka na taktil’noe 
razdrazhenie i pri sochetanii ego so zvukom. [Dynamics 
of evoked potentials in human EEG in response to 
tactile stimulation and by its combination with sound.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(1), 
67-75.—Ss were 18 normal humans. Tactile stimulation 
produced in EEG, along with alpha-rhythm depression, 
evoked potentials of the non-specific response type. In 
the course of repeated stimulations the potentials 
undergo peculiar changes: at Ist they are recorded 
bilaterally, then predominantly in the contralateral 
hemisphere; this is followed by their decrease or 
disappearance. Similar potentials can be conditioned, 
i.e., recorded in response to an acoustic signal after its 
multiple pairing with tactile stimuli.—4. Cuk. 

6349. Schwarz, H. J. (Stadtisches Klinikum, Berlin, 
Germany) Über rhythmische uniforme Hirnstromwellen 
bei intracraniellbasalen Aneurysmen. [On rhythmic 
uniform cerebral current waves in cases of intracranial- 
basal aneurysms.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medi- 
zinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(2), 76-79.—Occurrence 
and behavior of uniform waves, occurring outside the 
alpha band, were examined in 65 patients with intra- 
cranial-basal, arterial aneurysms. In 71% of the cases, 
predominantly bilaterally symmetrical theta frequencies 
were found. Lateral location of aneurysms and the 
extent of hemorrhagically conditioned brain stem 
disturbances were derived from lateral differences and 
the frequency of uniform waves.—K. J. Hartman. 

6350. Tsai, Hao-jan, & Liu, Shih-yih. [Lambda- 
waves of human subjects at different age levels.) Acta 
Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 343-352.—EEG 
recordings of lambda-waves of human Ss at different 
age levels indicate that: (1) lambda-waves are most 
marked in Ss under 18 yr., are less obvious in Ss 18-30 
yr., and least of all in Ss over 31 yr., (2) Lambda-waves 
exhibit a higher frequency and lower voltage and 
duration in adults than in children, (3) Lambda-waves 
appear more frequently during visual perception, but 
not during visual imagination. (4) For Ss manifesting 
*on-response" and/or "driving response" in the oc- 
cipital region, mph e Eni mae easily recorded 
during visual регсерііоп.—/. D. London. ity dfe 

6351. Шош M., et al. (Osaka U., Japan) Some 
EEG findings in children. Japanese Journal Of ACH 
Psychiatry, 1966, 6(4), 215-227. ASTE 
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6352. Crowley, David E., Hepp-Reymond, Marie- 
Claude; Tabowitz, David, & Palin, Jerry. (Princeton: 
U.) Cochlear potentials in the albino rat. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1965, 5(4), 307-316.— The frequency 
sensitivity of 7 male and 5 female rats was determined 
over the range from 100 cps-100 Keps via the cochlear 
potential method. Acuity increased to 3000-4000 cps to 
about 30 db below 1 dyne, fell by 10-20 db in the 
4000—7000 cps range, and then again increased, reaching 
2 maxima at about 40 db below 1 dyne: at 20 Keps and 
at 40 Keps. Beyond this frequency, sensitivity rapidly 
declined. Typical intensity functions were obtained; 
cochlear potential output varying as stimulus intensity 
over a wide range. Further increases in intensity 
resulted in a progressive departure from linearity to a 
point of reduction of output. (22 ref.)—P. N. Herman. 

6353. Henkin, R. I., & Hoye, R. C. (Nat. Heart Inst. 
& Nat. Cancer Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Hyposmia second- 
ary to excision of the olfactory epithelium: The definition 
of primary and accessory areas of olfaction. Life Sci- 
ences, 1966, 5(4), 331-341.—3 patients were observed 
while undergoing evaluation and treatment of invasive 
carcinoma of the paranasal sinuses. After excision of 
the olfactory epithelium. patients lose their ability to 
detect and recognize vapors through the olfactory 
nerve-olfactory epithelium interrelationship. However, 
they can still detect and in some cases recognize odors 
through the use of accessory areas of olfaction.—S. В. 
Coslett. 

6354. Kiang, Nelson Y., Watanabe, Takeshi; Thomas, 
Eleanor C., & Clark, Louise F. Discharge patterns of 
single fibers in the cat’s auditory nerve. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. xvii, 154 p. $8.75. 

6355. Young, Francis A., Leary, George A., & 

Farrer, Donald N. (Washington State U.) Ultrasound 
and phakometry measurements of the primate eye. USAF 
ARL Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-5, iii, 25 p.—Results 
obtained on 160 eyes of 53 male and 40 female 
chimpanzees ranging in age from 2-15 yr. using 
ultrasonography and photographic ophthalmophako- 
metry to measure anterior chamber depth, lens thick- 
ness, and axial length, are compared with the results 
obtained on 140 human eyes. The intercorrelations 
between methods are not quite as high on the chim- 
panzees as on the humans, but the correlations between 
the measures of axial length and the vertical ocular 
refraction are virtually identical for the 2 groups. Either 
ultrasound or photographic ophthalmophakometry may 
be used successfully on primates and will yield results 
which compare favorably with those obtained on 
humans, but ultrasound is the method of choice since it 
requires less time to make the measurement and to 
calculate the result. Further, it does not require the rigid 
degree of control over the animal's behavior that 
phakometry requires and its flexibility allows measure- 
ment in situations in which it would be impossible to 
obtain phakometry measurements.— USA F ARL. 

6356. Young, Paul T. (U. Illinois) Distilled water 
and tap water as factors in taste preference of the rat. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 159-162.—Schnorr 
and Brookshire demonstrated that naive rats reared 
from weaning on distilled water prefer distilled water to 
tap water; Ss reared on tap water also prefer distilled 
water, which result approaches statistical significance. 
This preference for distilled water is directly opposed to 

findings of Young and Falk who demonstrated a 
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preference for tap water. The present paper is an 
analysis and interpretation of these experiments along 
with data from 2 further studies of taste preference. 
—Journal abstract. 

6357. Wever, Ernest G. (Princeton U.) Structure 
and function of the lizard ear. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1965, 5(4), 331-371.— The degree of differen- 
tiation of the auditory papillae of 13 species of lizard is 
examined in fine detail both anatomically and histologi- 
cally. Relations are presented between progressive 
structural variations and functional electrophysiological 
data, particularly sensitivity, and maximum microvolt 
output. The absence of a significant positive correlation 
between sensitivity and the number of hair cells suggests 
а frequency differentiation. Structural differentiation is 
considered via several criteria: width of the basilar 
membrane, width of the fundus (the middle, sometimes 
swollen portion of the basilar membrane), thickness of 
the fundus, area of the papilla as a whole, area of the 
organ of Corti, and the numbers of rows of hair cells. A 
significant positive correlation is obtained between the 
maximum potential, in microvolts, and the numbers of 
hair cells. ei ref.)—P. N. Herman. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


6358. Bachrach, Henry. (U. Chicago) Note on the 
psychological effects of caffeine. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 86.—The effects of caffeine upon mental 
performance under conditions where performance 
reducing factors were minimally operable were investi- 
gated. A 2 grain dose of alkaloid caffeine was not found 
to have any significant effects upon the rate of addition 
of 2 6-place numbers. This supports the hypothesis that 
caffeine achieves its facilitative effects through anti- 
hypnotic properties, although it does not permit une- 
quivocal rejection of alternative views.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6359. Glow, Peter H., Richardson, A., & Rose, 
S. (U. Adelaide, Australia) Effects of acute and chronic 
inhibition of cholinesterase upon body weight, food 
intake, and water intake in the rat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 295-299. 
—Acute reduction of cholinesterase (ChE) resulted in 
decreased body weight for 14 days and a 5-7 day 
decrease in food and water intake. The effects of 
chronically reduced ChE were similar, except that water 
intake remained depressed.—Journal abstract. ч 

6360. Glow, Peter H., & Rose, Sam. (U. Adelaide, 
Australia) Cholinesterase levels and operant extinction. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(2), 165-172.—Extinction of an operant CR 
was analyzed for groups of rats in which the cho- 
linesterase (ChE) activity of various tissues had been 
reduced. The reduction of ChE activity throughout S's 
tissues resulted in a significant change in resistance to 
extinction. Selective reduction of ChE in the CNS 
resulted in little change in extinction responding. When 
activity levels of ChE were varied systematically in 
brain and muscle, a reduction to 40% ChE activity 
levels was required to produce changes in extinction. 
Parameters of these effects are given for Ss with whole 
body as against Ss with only a selective reduction of 
brain ChE activity —Journal abstract. 

6361. Glow, Peter H., & Rose, Sam. (U. Adelaide, 
Australia) Influence of secondary reinforcers on ex- 
tinction in rats with reduced levels of cholinesterase 
actiyity. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
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chology, 1966, 61(2), 202-204.— The resistance to extinc- 
tion of an operant response by rats with reduced 
cholinesterase levels was enhanced over the resistance 
found in the appropriate controls.—Journal abstract. 

6362. Hoenig, J. (U. Manchester, England) Bio- 
chemistry of memory function. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1965, 8(3-4), 119-129.—Immunology has recently 
shown that enzymes can produce relatively permanent 
changes in cell proteins. The ribonucleic acid structure 
of cell proteins suggests a theoretical possibility that a 
process of enzyme-induction is relevant for learning or 
registration. It has also been shown that impairment of 
ability to learn can occur as a relatively specific 
dysfunction associated with a highly localized lesion in 
the mammillary bodies or hippocampal formations. 
Thus it may be speculated, though in the absence of 
any “practical basis," that the mammillary bodies and 
hippocampi serve to trigger enzymatically induced 
processes.—E. W. Eng. 

6363. Oka, M., Ohuchi, T., Yoshida, H., & 
Imaizumi, R. (Osaka U., Japan) Selective release of 
noradrenaline and adrenaline from isolated adrenal 
medullary granules. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(5), 433-438. 
—The release of catecholamine from adrenal medullary 
granules isolated practically free from mitochondria by 
membrane filters was investigated. The release of 
noradrenaline was greater than that of adrenaline in the 
presence of calcium, ATP-magnesium and reserpine. 
However, in the presence of tyramine, adrenaline 
release was greater than noradrenaline release.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

6364. Ryan, James W., Brown, James D., & Durell, 
Jack. (Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, England) Anti- 
bodies affecting metabolism of chicken erythrocytes: 
Examination of schizophrenic and other subjects. Science, 
1966, 151(3716), 1408-1410.—Human plasma contains 
an antibody which produces a complement-linked lysis 
of chicken erythrocytes and an associated marked 
stimulation of the cells’ aerobic glycolysis. This appears 
to account for reported alteration in chicken erythro- 
cyte metabolism produced by the plasmas of some 
schizophrenic patients.—Journal abstract. 

6365. Stevens, Douglas A., & Tapp, Jack T. (U. 
Arkansas Med. Cent.) Effect of ventricular injections of 
ribonuclease on learned discrimination and avoidance 
tasks in the rat. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 
286.—8 rats were trained to discriminate visual patterns 
and obtain food by pushing open a door in the pattern, 
and to avoid shock upon the presentation of visual and 
auditory stimuli, Cannulas were then permanently 
implanted into the lateral ventricles of the brain and 
injections of a ribonuclease solution introduced through 
the cannulas. The ribonuclease epee te significant 
decrements in performance. This was interpreted as 
negative evidence for the modification of RNA within 
intact tissue.—Journal abstract. 7 

6366. Wolf, George, & Quartermain, David. (Yale 
U.) Sodium chloride intake of desoxycorticosterone- 
treated and of sodium-deficient rats as a function of saline 
concentration. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 288-291.—Under ad-lib self- 
selection conditions desoxycorticosterone-treated rats 
ingested larger amounts of .25 M saline but smaller 
amounts of 1.00 M saline than did untreated adrenal- 
ectomized rats. When saline intake of desoxycortico- 
sterone-treated and sodium-deficient (sodium-deprived 
adrenalectomized or formalin-treated) rats was com- 
pared using a brief access procedure in order to hold 
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drive level more constant, there were no significant 
differences between the groups in amount of saline 
ingested as a function of the concentration of the 
solution. It was concluded that a previously proposed 
hypothesis that a single mechanism underlies both 
desoxycorticosterone- and deficiency-induced sodium 
appetite remains tenable.—Journal abstract. 

6367. Woolley, D. W., & van der Hoeven, T. 
(Rockefeller Inst., NYC) Serotonin deficiency in infancy 
as a cause of a mental defect in experimental phenyl- 
ketonuria. International Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 
1965, 1(6), 529-544. —Phenylketonuria was produced in 
newborn mice by hourly oral administration of large 
amounts of DL-phenylalanine and L-tyrosine until the 
animals were mature. They were phenylketonuric as 
shown by the excretion of phenylpyruvic acid in their 
urine. When these animals were tested for learning 
ability in a simple maze they were found to learn less 
rapidly than did normal control mice. They also were 
found to learn less rapidly to avoid an electric shock. 
The deficit in learning ability was considered to be a 
result of the serotonin deficiency which has been 
demonstrated to occur in phenylketonuric animals of 
various species and in phenylketonuric men. A similar 
deficit in learning ability was shown to occur when mice 
were made deficient in serotonin by giving reserpine and 
chlorpromazine at birth and maintained so to maturity. 
It was possible to prevent the deficit in learning ability 
in phenylketonuric mice by administration of N, 
acetylserotonin methyl ether and 5-hydroxy-tryptophan 
which are able to penetrate into the brain and to act 
there like serotonin. It was found necessary to establish 
the phenylketonuria at birth and to maintain it in order 
to produce a detectable defect on learning ability. When 
the phenylketonuria was established at time of weaning 
and maintained, no significant effect on learning ability 
was found. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


6368. Barrios, Alfred A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) An explanation of the behavioral and thera- 
peutic effects of the hallucinogens. International Journal 
of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 574-592.—Explanation 
of the behavioral effects begins with the presentation of 
a novel theory of hallucinatory behavior. Evidence is 
presented to show that the action of the hallucinogens 
follows the path predicted by the theory. Finally, a 
number of commonly reported behavioral effects, in 
addition to hallucinations, are explained in terms of the 
theory. In explaining the therapeutic effects of the 
hallucinogens, use is made of both the theory of 
hallucinatory behavior and principles of conditioning. 
The therapeutic effectiveness of these drugs is traced to 
the hypersuggestible state which they induce. An 
attempt is then made to show that the process under- 
lying the personality changes brought about by sugges- 
tion is a process of higher order conditioning. Finally, 
there is an attempted explanation of why this condition- 
ing is facilitated in the hypersuggestible state. (61 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6369. Boissier, J. R., & Simon, P. (Inst. Pharma- 
cologie, Faculté de Méd. de Paris, France). De la 
potentialisation des effets de la DOPA par les inhibiteurs 
de la monoamineoxydase. [*Potentialization" of Di- 
hydroxyphenylalanine (DOPA) effects throtigh АЙ ПОП 
amine oxydase inhibitors.] Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 
8(6), 428-436.—DOPA administered to mice has an | 
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effect varying with the dose. After doses of 100-400 
mg/kg the exploring activity is diminished and the 
barbiturate anaesthesia potentiated. After doses larger 
than 600 mg/kg the exploring activity is increased, and 
no potentiation of barbiturate anaesthesia observed. 
Pre-treatment with monoamine oxidase inhibitors 
potentiates the effect of DOPA so that the excitatory 
effect is seen after smaller doses than in animals not 
given monoamine oxidase inhibitors. The results may 
explain some of the contradictory reports found in the 
literature. (2 p. ref.)—Journal summary. 

6370. Butters, Nelson. (Clark U.) The effect of 
LSD-25 on spatial and stimulus perseverative tendencies 
in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(6), 454-460.—2 
studies were performed to investigate the effect of 
LSD-25 on position and stimulus perseverative tenden- 
cies in rats. In Exp. I, rats with strong position habits 
learned a brightness discrimination (in which position 
was an irrelevant cue) after LSD-25 or placebo injec- 
tions. The LSD-25 animals showed more position 
perseveration and slower learning than did the placebo 
controls. In Exp. II, rats with brightness preferences 
learned a position discrimination (in which brightness 
cues were irrelevant) under LSD-25 or control condi- 
tions. Compared to the placebo animals, the LSD-25 
rats manifested less stimulus (brightness) perseveration 

and learned the position discrimination more quickly. 
The results of the 2 experiments indicate that LSD-25 
does not produce a perseveration of any momentarily 
dominant response tendency, rather a perseveration of 
the animal's most natural or initial response tendency in 
the particular experimental situation.—Journal sum- 


mary. 

61. Cole, Henry F., & Wolf, Harold Н. (Ohio 
State U.) The effects of some psychotropic drugs on 
conditioned avoidance and aggressive behaviors. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1966, 8(6), 389-396.—Chlorpromazine, 
chlordiazepoxide, meprobamate, and pentobarbital 
were evaluated for their ability to alter 3 behaviors: (1) 
unconditioned escape, (2) conditioned avoidance, and 
(3) isolation-induced aggression, in the same species of 
mouse. А comparison of the dose of each drug 
necessary to alter these behaviors revealed quantitative 
differences between the drugs by which chlorpromazine 
and chlordiazepoxide may be differentiated from each 
other as well as from pentobarbital and meprobamate. 
—Journal summary. 

6372. Crammer, J. L., & Scott, Bernard. New 
metabolites of imipramine. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 
8(6), 461-468.—Urine and plasma extracts from 
patients taking imipramine or desmethylimipramine 
contain substances which become strongly yellow-green 
fluorescent in ultraviolet light after treatment with 
strong acid. Some of these substances behave like 
10-hydroxy iminodibenzyl derivatives in their extracta- 
bility by heptane, behavior in 3 solvents on thin-layer 
chromatography, color staining, and reaction with 

acetic anhydride. They display, on further chromato- 
graphy after acid treatment, a characteristic pattern of 
fluorescent degradation products. 10-hydroxy desme- 
thylimipramine, 10-hydroxy imipramine, 10-hydroxy 
didesmethylimipramine, and possibly 10-hydroxy im- 
inodibenzyl, have been provisionally identified, and may 
occur also as glucuronides. 10-hydroxylation appears to 
be a separate metabolic pathway distinct from 2- 
hydroxylation.—Journal summary. 
6373. Forrest, Irene S., Bolt, Arthur G., & Serra, 
Mauricio T. (Stanford U. Sch. Med.) *'Applejack"" 
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concentration of urinary chlorpromazine metabolites: A 
widely applicable and mild procedure. Life Sciences, 
1966, 5(5), 473-479.—Urine specimens from patients on 
chlorpromazine therapy, frozen in batches of 750-4000 
ml, were slowly thawed at refrigerator temperatures of 
5-8*C. Aliquotes of increasing volumes were collected 
sequentially for determinations of conjugated and un- 
conjugated drug fractions. From 9-15 fold concentra- 
tion of the drug content was obtained in the initial 4% 
of collected volumes, and from 50-609; of the drug 
metabolites were recovered in 10-12%, of the original 
volumes. The procedure therefore lends itself to a 
variety of purposes concerned with concentration and 
isolation of chlorpromazine drug metabolites.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

6374. Fuller, John L. (Jackson Lab., Bar Harbor, 
Me.) Variation in effects of chlorpromazine in three 
strains of mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(6), 408- 
414.—Mice of strains C3HeB/J, C57BL/6J and RF/J 
were trained in nondiscriminated avoidance (Sidman 
type). Experimental S could terminate or defer shock by 
crossing between cage components. Controls received 
shock but could not control it. Chlorpromazine in doses 
up to 4 mg/g body weight had no effect on the activity 
of controls. Avoidance activity, defined as the excess 
activity of experimentals, was reduced by the drug, 
particularly in C57BL. C3H avoided best at all drug 
levels. The poorest strain at low dosage was RF, at 
higher dosage, C57BL. The results suggest need for care 
in the choice of phenotypes in experimental phar- 
macogenetics.—Journal summary. 

6375. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda; Skarbek, Andrew, & 
Henderson, Alan. (University Coll., London, England) 
Breath rate and the selective action of Chlorpromazine on 
speech behaviour. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(6), 
415-427.—An attempt is described to account for the 
selective action of Chlorpromazine on pauses of hesi- 
tation, which was shown to accompany complex cogni- 
tive activity during speech, in terms of breath rate. 
Individuals’ habitual breath rate during conversational 
speech was found to be inversely related to the increase 
in pause time (P) when they were presented with a 
verbal task of some cognitive complexity, and evidence 
was obtained from a factor analysis of an inhibition- 
excitation factor of personality manifesting itself in 
speech-breathing behavior as well as in this extra pause 
time during speech involving such complex cognitive 
activity. The direction of the change in P effected by 
Chlorpromazine, i.e., whether P and cognitive achieve- 
ment increase or whether they are diminished under the 
drug, seems to be unrelated to this factor. On the other 
hand this change was shown to be related to the breath 
rate measured in the resting state (RBR), when Ss were 
silent and reclining, the change in P and RBR being the 
principal loadings of a 2nd independent factor. The 
implications of these results are discussed.—Journal 
summary. 

6376. Haertzen, Charles A. (NIMH Addiction Res. 
Cent, PHS Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) Development of 
Scales based on patterns. of drug effects, using the 
Addiction Research Center Inventory (ARCI). Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(1), 163-194.—A series of scales 
were developed on the basis of the pattern of change of 
responses on Addiction Research Center Inventory 
items produced by drugs including morphine, pento- 
barbital, chlorpromazine, alcohol, LSD, pyrahexyl, and 
amphetamine in post-addicts. The pattern scales were 
compared with empirically developed scales that 
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measure the effects of each drug as contrasted with 
placebo. It was found that the empirical scales show a 
greater sensitivity to general or non-specific drug effects 
than pattern scales, i.e., all drugs in the series produced 
significant elevations on empirical scales. Because of 
this characteristic, less differentiation between drugs is 
possible with empirical scales. On scales which reflect 
patterns of drug actions, greater differentiation between 
drugs was shown. Higher doses produced more specific 
drug effects than lower doses. This difference was 
produced probably by a relatively greater contribution 
of non-specific drug effects for lower doses. Significant 
reliability coefficients were obtained for all scales. 
Reliability of scales across conditions was related to the 
type of scale and similarity of conditions. As indicated 
by several findings, condition-similarity has implications 
for relating personality to drug effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

6377. Keeler, Martin H. (Sch. Med., U. North 
Carolina) Similarity of schizophrenia and the Psilocybin 
syndrome as determined by objective methods. Inter- 
national Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 630- 
634.—12 Ss were given an objective psychological test 
(MMPI) before and during the Psilocybin reaction as 
well as questionnaires specific for unusual visual and 
somatic sensation. Not only did significant changes in 
the scales associated with schizophrenia and hypochon- 
driasis occur but these were correlated, among Ss, with 
the degree of response as determined by admission of 
visual changes. The consistence of these results with 
similar studies of others and with other observations of 
the “psychotomimetic’’ reaction indicate that the re- 
action is comparable to other psychological reactions 
rather than unique unto itself and probably has some 
features in common with schizophrenia.—Journal 
abstract. 

6378. Krus, Donald M., Resnick, Oscar, & Raskin, 
Milton. (Clark U.) Apparent Eye Level Test. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 419-427.—It has 
been shown that LSD-25, isocarboxazid, and perhaps 
iproniazid raise apparent eye level, while reserpine, 
tetrabenazine, chlorpromazine and meprobamate lower 
apparent eye level. Nialamide, phenobarbitol, dextro- 
amphetamine, and certain steroids have no demon- 
strated effects in and of themselves in the studies 
reported. From these data, we may entertain tentatively, 
at least, the notion that the Eye Level Test can be 
employed as a means of behaviorally differentiating the 
action of general classes of drugs, particularly as 
evidenced in the opposite actions of antidepressants and 
tranquilizers.—Journal summary. { 

6379. Kunze, Heinrich. (Ú. Zurich, Switzerland) 
Beeinflussung des Lernverhaltens durch Chlordiazepoxid 
bei Tauben. [Influence of Chlordiazepoxide on retention 
in pigeons.] Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(6), 397-407. 
—Pigeons learn to make binary decisions in а “Skin- 
nerbox,” both singly and in sequence. The effect of 
Chlordiazepoxide on various aspects of learning ability 
is tested. The effect of pentobarbital is compared. In 
Exp. I retention is tested. The reproduction of a triple 
binary sequence is not affected by 20 mg/kg of 
Chlordiazepoxide; 10 mg/kg of pentobarbital and 50 
mg/kg of Chlordiazepoxide produce a clear deteriora- 
tion in ability. Chlordiazepoxide (20 mg/kg) as well as 
pentobarbital (10 mg/kg) diminishes acquisition of new 
behavior as determined in Exp. II, i.e. the reversal of a 
learned binary decision. In addition, Chlordiazepoxide 
but not pentobarbital decreases negative transfer and 
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enables better work in the following reversal learning. 
Both effects are reversible. These actions of Chlor- 
diazepoxide in pigeons are interpreted as due to an 
influence upon recent memory function. The similarity 
of the effect of Chlordiazepoxide to the result of 
bilateral hippocampal lesions is pointed out.—Journal 
summary. 

6380. Mackiewicz, J., & Gershon, S. (Dept. Psy- 
chiat. & Neurology, New York U. Sch. Med.) An 
experimental study of the neuropathological effects of 
imipramine in animals of different ages. International 
Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 608-615. 
—Administration of imipramine to guinea pigs 
produced morphological alterations in the CNS. The 
neuropathological changes were more marked in the 
older age group. The dosage used is higher than the 
clinical range; however, the effective dose in animals is 
determined on different criteria than those used for 
clinical effect. The periods of administration in animals 
may well have a different significance in animals and 
man because of the different life spans. The pathological 
findings of the nerve cells and of the glial reactive 
phenomena are primarily the result of toxicity towards 
the cellular elements of the CNS and are not secondary 
to hypoxic or anoxic conditions resulting from primary 
vascular pathology. The majority of the changes seen 
are of a reversible nature. If these experimental findings 
are confirmed, it would appear that uninterrupted and 
prolonged administration of these groups of psychiatric 
drugs may produce damage to nervous tissue. Also, by 
comparison with a previous study, such effects are more 
pronounced with chlorpromazine than with imipra- 
mine. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6381. Marsh, Richard P. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Meaning and the mind-drugs. ETC: A Review of 
General Semantics, 1965, 22(4), 408-425.—Importance 
of “psychedelic” (psychomimetic) drugs, especially 
LSD, are discussed from the semantic standpoint of an 
individual's external and internal experiences.—R. F. 
Wagner. $ 

@82. Rodin, E., & Luby, E. (Lafayette Clinic, 
Wayne State U.) Effects of LSD-25 on the EEG and 
photic evoked responses. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(4), 435-441.—LSD-25 was administered by 
intravenous drip to 8 healthy volunteer Ss in a dose of 
Img/kg. It was observed that the EEG showed progres- 
sive desynchronization. Slower frequencies were more 
affected than those in the beta-range. The "rhythmic 
after-discharge" of the photic evoked potential disap- 
peared in most instances and the major positive 
component of the potential tended to decrease some- 
what in amplitude. The beta-wave of the electro- 
retinogram tended to increase in amplitude. Latency 
shifts were not pronounced either in the occipital 
response or in the electroretinogram. The drug effect 
increased progressively over a period of 1-2 hr. after the 
infusion had been stopped. This suggests that the 
mechanism for the psychosomimetic action of LSD lies 
in alterations of body metabolites rather than in a direct 
action of the drug on the brain.—Journal summary. 

6383. Rolo, Andre; Krinsky, L. W., Abramson, H. A., 
& Goldfarb, L. (S. Oaks Res. Found., Amityville, Long 
Island, М.Ү.) Preliminary method for study of LSD with 
children. International Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 
1(6), 552-555.—Repeated filming of 1 S was completed 
in an attempt to replicate Bender's work with schizo- 
phrenic children who had been given LSD. Greater j 
controls were introduced, trained and untrained judges _ 5" 
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were utilized, and objective scales were administered. 
Although findings on | S were not to be considered 
definitive, results were negative. The study is reported as 
a useful methodology.—Journal abstract. 
6384. Santos, M., Sampaio, M. R., Fernandes, N. S., 
& Carlini, E. A. (Inst. Biologico, Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Effects of Cannabis sativa (marihuana) on the fighting 
behavior of mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 8(6), 
437-444.—Alcoholic extracts of 2 different samples of 
marihuana have been tested for activity on isolation- 
induced aggressive behavior and on spontaneous motor 
activity of mice, and on corneal areflexia in rabbits. 
Both extracts were found to be active in suppressing 
aggressiveness, and extract N (marihuana from the 
northeast of Brazil) was found to be 15 times as potent 
as extract W (marihuana from the west of Brazil). On 
the other hand, both extracts showed the same activity 
when assayed by the corneal areflexia method in 
rabbits. The amount of extract N that produced 50%, 
abolition of isolation-induced aggressiveness was far 
less than that necessary to reduce the motor activity of 
the mice. The discrepancy in potency of the extracts 
when assayed by both methods, seems to indicate that 
different active РОО are involved in the reduction 
of aggressive behavior of mice and in producing corneal 
areflexia in rabbits.—Journal summary. 

6385. Young, Richard D., & Klepinger, Bruce. 
(Indiana U.) Effect of neonatal catecholamine admin- 
istration on later behaviour in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 
1966, 8(6), 445-453.— Neonatal rats were chronically 
given (days 2-10) injections of 3 catecholamines (epi- 
nephrine, norepinephrine, and dopamine) and simul- 
taneously exposed to a postinjection treatment of 
mechanical rotation or hypothermia. Later behavioral 
testing indicated a consistent deficit in learning scores 
for the amine Ss and differential effects for both the 
environmental treatments and the amines in terms of 
activity scores.—Journal summary. 


Hormone Effects 


6386. Levine, Seymour. Sex differences in the brain. 
Scientific American, 1966, 214(4), 84-90.—There is 
increasing evidence that mammalian behavior patterns 
are basically female and that male patterns are induced 
by. the action of the sex hormone testosterone on the 
brain of the newborn animal. Past studies supporting 
this view are discussed and new experimental evidence is 
presented.—Journal abstract. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


6387. Ducharme, Raymond. (U. Montreal, Canada) 
Effect of internal and external cues on the heart rate of 
the rat. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 
97-104.—The HR of rats placed in a Skinner box where 
they press on a bar for water reinforcement increased 
linearly with length of pretrial water deprivation. The 
HR recorded in the same rats while they remain in their 
living cages 2 hr. before being placed in the Skinner box 
shows a lower but parallel increase related to duration 
of deprivation. However the HR recorded in similar 

conditions on a 2nd group of rats who are never placed 
in the bar-pressing situation is much lower and shows 
no increase with the prolongation of water deprivation. 
These variations in HR are interpreted as an activation 
effect depending on the interaction between an internal 
state of deprivation and the related meaning of external 
cues.—Journal abstract. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6388. Plekhanov, С. F., & Vediushkina, V. V. 
Vyrabotka sosudistogo uslovnogo refleksa u cheloveka na 
izmenenie napriazhennosti élektromagnitnogo polia 
vysokoi chastoty. [Vascular CR in man to a change of 
the intensity of a high frequency electromagnetic field.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(1), 
34-37.—CR to a change in the tension of a high 
frequency electromagnetic field was elaborated in 7 
normal Ss using the standard pletismographic tech- 
nique. CS was produced by a spark generator. US was 
cold. CR was elaborated after 13 to 18 pairings. It 
became extinguished after 2-3 non-reinforcements. To 
restore it, 2 trials were sufficient. The assumption was 
made that man reacts to electromagnetic fields of the 
order of 100 mv/m.—4A. Cuk. 

6389. Smith, Robert W. (U. Connecticut) Discrim- 
inative heart rate conditioning with sustained inspiration 
as respiratory control. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 221-226.—In a classical 
discrimination paradigm with instructions to expect 
shock at certain temporal loci used to obtain antici- 
patory heart rate CRs, Ss expected shock on a specific 
flash in 5 red sequences (CS+- trials), but not in 5 white 
sequences (CS-). 2 groups were compared with their 
preconditioning controls with the same respiration. The 
Normal Respiration group showed acceleration-deceler- 
ation on CS+, but no reliable form on CS-. The 
Sustained Inspiration group showed strong acceleration 
on CS+ ànd weak acceleration on CS-. Respiratory 
mediation of deceleration, often observed in HR con- 
ditioning, is strongly suggested. Stimulus substitution 
theory is lent support, given accelerative СК and 
UR. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6390. Zav'ialov, A. V. Raznostnaia chuvstvitel’nost’ 
kinesteticheskogo i temperaturnogo analizatorov zdoro- 
vykh liudei i pri nevrogennykh serdechno-sosudistykh 
zabolevaniiakh. [Differential sensitivity of kinesthetic 
and thermal analyzers in healthy persons and in patients 
suffering from neurogenic cardiovascular diseases.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(1), 
96-102.—Ss were 92 men ages 20-25 yr.; 43 were 
healthy, 23 suffered from neurocirculatory dystonia, 
and 26 from hypertonic disease. The value of DLs was 
determined against the background of a uniform 
increase in the initial stimulus. The initial load applied 
to the right hand was increased from 70-2000 g., and 
the initial temperature was raised from 18°C to a point 
unbearable to the Ss. An increase of the initial 
stimulation leads to a rise in the kinesthetic threshold 
and a lowering of the thermal threshold. In the patients 
of the Ist group, muscular sensitivity greatly diminished 
and its variability increased, In the 2nd group there was, 
in addition, a decrease in thermal sensitivity. In healthy 
Ss there was no significant correlation between mean 
DLs of kinesthesis and thermoreception. In patients of 
both groups, this correlation was significant (r = .918, 
:914, respectively).—A. Cuk. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


6391. McFarland, Larry Z., Yousef, Mohamed K., & 
Wilson, Wilbor O. The influence of ambient temperature 
and hypothalamic lesions on the disappearance rates of 
thyroxine. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(4), 309-315.—30 adult 
female Japanese quail were placed in climatic chambers, 
l group of 15 kept at 21°C and the other 15 at 32°C. 
They were housed in individual cages and exposed to 8 
hr. of light alternating with 16 hr. of dark. The results 
discüssed were the effects of a mild vs. a hot environ- 
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ment on coturnix, hypothalamic lesions on thyroid 
activity, and hypothalamic area associated with radio- 
thyroxine disappearance rates. (20 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

6392. Piontkovskii, I. A., & Kotlyarevskii, L. I. 
(Eds.) (Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow, 
USSR) Experimental study of the effect of ionizing 
radiation on the higher parts of the central nervous 
system. Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 1958, 4, 1-252. 

6393. Poupa, O., Turek, Z., Kalus, M., & Krofta, 
K. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci. Prague) Acute cardiac 
infarct-like necrosis in high altitude adapted rats. Physi- 
ologia Bohemoslovenica, 1965, 14(6), 542-545.—Adult 
male rats gradually adapted to a simulated altitude of 
7000 m for 6 wk. are more resistant to the necrotizing 
effect on the myocardium of isoprenalin (as evaluated 
macro- and microscopically) than rats living at “sea 
level.” (Russian summary)—Journal summary. 

6394, Pugh, L. G., & Chrenko, F. A. (Med. Res. 
Council Lab., Hampstead, London, England) The 
effective area of the human body with respect to direct 
solar radiation. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(1), 63-67.—Meth- 
ods of determining the effective radiation area for direct 
solar radiation have been compared. It was shown that 
the ratio of effective area to total surface area is directly 
proportional to the cosine of solar altitude for all the 
methods considered. The photographic method of 
Underwood and Ward and the shadow method of 
Chrenko and Pugh gave lower values than those 
obtained from the cylinders of Taylor and the models of 
Tredre.—Journal abstract. 


Stress 


6395. Campbell, Byron A., & Riccio, David C. 
(Princeton U.) Cold-induced stress in rats as a function 
of age. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1966, 61(2), 234-239.—3 experiments were 
designed to measure the intensity of stress evoked in 
rats of different ages by immersion in cold water. Exp. I 
showed that survival time of rats immersed in 45°F. 
water was longest for neonates, shortest for weanlings, 
and intermediate for adults. Exp. П measured colonic 
temperature and colonic temperature recovery time, and 
Exp. III measured behavioral recovery time in weanling 
and adult rats following removal from the stressor; 
initial colonic temperatures were lower and behavioral 
recovery times slower in weanling rats, whereas colonic 
temperature recovery times did not vary with age. 
Procedures for equating the severity of stress in rats of 
different ages are suggested.—Journal abstract. $ 

6396. Chocholová, L. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci., 
Prague) The effect of epileptogenic acoustic stimulation 
and seizures on the retention of a memory trace in the rat. 
Physiologia Bohemoslovenica, 1965, 14(6), 523-529. 
—Audiogenic epileptic seizures affect a formed condi- 
tioned connection to different extents. The conditioned 
reaction of switching off epileptogenic sound is main- 
tained and fixed even if each connection of the 
conditioned and unconditioned stimulus is immediately 
followed by a seizure. The passive defense reaction to 
electric stimulation (avoidance of a box with an electric 
floor) is considerably impaired by an audiogenic seizure. 
The reaction is less so, but significantly impaired in 
sensitive (epileptic) rats by sound stimulation even if no 
seizure appeared. In insensitive rats memory was not 
impaired by sound stimulation. (Russian summary) 
—Journal summary. 
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6397. Nagy, Z. Michael. (Princeton U.) Adaptation 
and persistence of adaptation to a cold stressor in mice. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 329-330.—To deter- 
mine their ability to adapt to a cold stressor, C3H mice 
were immersed to the neck daily in a 45°F water bath 
from 36-42 days of age. Following this adaptation 
procedure, the mice were divided into 4 groups and 
again immersed at either 1, 7, 14 or 21 days later. The 
results indicate that mice adapt very rapidly to cold and 
maintain an increased tolerance to cold for at least 21 
days.—Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 


6398. Essen-Moller, E. Environmental freedom and 
genetic determination. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1965, 41(3), 478-482.— P. L. Crawford. 

6399. Kang, Ellen S. The genetic basis of some 
abnormalities in children. Children, 1966, 13(2), 60-62. 

6400. Larsson, T., & Sjogren, T. Population genetics 
in clinical research. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1965, 41(3), 333-347.— Population studies based on field 
interviews, clinical examinations, and geneological 
research as concerned with the effects of single-gene 
mutations.—P. L. Crawford. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


6401. Armstrong, H. G. A comparison of the per- 
formance of summer and autumn-born children at eleven 
and sixteen. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 36(1), 72-76.—The performance of a complete age 
group of some 24,000 children on standardized tests at 
the age of 11 was examined to determine whether they 
discriminated in favor of Autumn, as compared with, 
Summer-born children. No significant diflerence was 
found. A similar comparison was made at the Ordinary 
Level of the General Certificate of Education and again 
no difference in performance was evident. This obtained 
no matter what form of organization prevailed in the 
school. A further comparison, made between children in 
urban and rural areas at 11 under test-free conditions, 
revealed that Summer-born children in large urban 
schools were at a disadvantage in comparison with 
those in small rural schools.—Journal summary. 

6402. Shephard, R. J. (U. Toronto, Canada) Initial 
“‘fitness’’ and personality as determinants of the response 
to a training regime. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(1), 3-16. 
—Ventilatory and cardiac responses to the riding of an 
electrically braked bicycle ergometer were investigated 
in young male Ss during a variety of short intensive 
training regimes involving both maximal and sub- 
maximal work. In most experiments rides were repeated 
thrice daily for 1 or 2 wk. With “maximal effort" rides 
of 5 min. duration there was an increase in the rate of 
working over the training period. This was greater in à 
group performing 1 ride/day than in a 2nd group (with 
slightly greater initial working capacity) performing 3 
rides/day. In both groups the increase in rate of 
working was sufficient to mask any improvement in 
relative cardiorespiratory performance (V /min/watt). 
With longer periods (15 or 30 min.) of heavy but 
sub-maximal work there was a progressive reduction of 
both the ventilatory and the cardiac response to 
exercise, and calculations suggest that the efficiency of 
muscular work also increased. The magnitude of these 
changes can be related to initial “fitness.” Changes in 
respiratory quotient with repetition of the sub-maximal 
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rides suggest that the ventilatory response to exercise 
was initially in excess of metabolic demand, but that 
this over-breathing passed as the S became "habitu- 
ated" to the task. Changes of ventilatory response could 
be related to personality type as assessed by MPI. 
Excess ventilatory work can itself limit performance and 
for this reason personality and psychological approach 
to successive work periods can influence both initial 
working capacity and also the response to a training 
regime.—Journal abstract. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6403. Dufort, Robert H., & Abrahamson, David 
S. (Wake Forest Coll.) Water intake of the rat as a 
function of duration of water deprivation. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 148-150.—Water intake in a 2-hr 
period was measured for groups of rats deprived of 
water either 0, 12, 24, 36, 48, 72, 96, 120, 144, or 168 hr. 
The intake function appeared to reach a maximum 
value at 48 hr., suggesting that intake is not a useful 
measure of the effects of long durations of water. 
deprivation.—Journal abstract. 

6404. Geller, Lester M., & Geller, Estelle H. 
(Columbia U.) A simple technique for the permanent 
marking of newborn albino rats. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 221-222.—Routine methods of marking 
rats cannot be used for identifying litter members at, or 
shortly after, birth, nor can they be effectively applied 
until à few wk. later. Injection of India ink under or 
into the palm of the forefoot or the sole of the rear foot 
of the newborn rat, however, provides a clearly dis- 
cernible, permanent mark which permits litter members 
to be diflerentiated with ease. This method, the details 
of which are described, has been used successfully on 
some 3000 newborn albino rats, many of which have 
been studied for 20-30 mo. or longer.—Journal abstract. 

6405. Newton, Niles; Foshee, Donald, & Newton, 
Michael. (University Med. Cent, Jackson, Miss.) 
Parturient mice: Effect of environment on labor. Science, 
1966, 151(3717), 1560-1561.—More Ist-born pups and 
р numbers of pups were born in а familiar cage 

aving a covered nesting box than in a glass bowl, when 
pregnant mice at term were alternated between con- 
trasting environments. Current theories emphasize the 
influence on labor of mechanical and hormonal factors; 
these data suggest that environmental factors also may 


КАО —óumal abstract. 
. Teichner, Warren H., Wagner, Mahlon W., & 
Rowntree, J. Timothy. (U. Massaci usetts) Recovery of 
consumption by rats on forced repellent diets. 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 23-31.—Investigates 
the adaptation of rats to aversive chemicals in the daily 
diet, and studies the effects of prior contaminated food 
Consumption on running speed to uncontaminated 
food. The results indicated that at both toxic and 
Subtoxic levels animals do adapt as measured by food 
consumption and that hunger level when defined by the 
amount of contaminated food eaten may be related 
Tate to performance in the straight runway. 
latter finding is discussed in terms of problems of 
defining drive.—Author abstract. 
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Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 111-118.—Animals were trained 
on a VI l-min schedule for food pellets, and concurrent 
water intake was measured. The polydipsia induced was 
analyzed in terms of the frequency distribution of 
post-pellet licking burst sizes and the trend of poly- 
dipsia throughout the session. An ascending series of 
NaCl solutions was presented consecutively over daily 
sessions and a typical NaCl acceptance-rejection intake 
function was generated. Beginning in the 0.9-1.2% 
NaCl range, the animals drank less often during the 
session but took larger drinks when they did drink. 
Neither the frequency of drinks nor the mean licking 
burst size were simply related to the volumes of NaCl 
solution consumed. The NaCl acceptance-rejection 
function cannot be explained in terms of water repletion 
factors alone.—Journal abstract. 

6408. McConnell, James V. (U. Michigan) Com- 
parative physiology: Learning in invertebrates. Annual 
Review of Physiology, 1966, 28, 107-136. 

6409. Miller, James D., & Murray, Frank S. (Cent. 
Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Guinea pig's immobility 
response to sound: Threshold and habituation. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
227-233.—Minimum tone levels (.125-32.0 kc.) that 
produced immobility responses (IRs) in 6 guinea pigs 
were near the thresholds of audibility and 60-90 db. 
below those for pinna reflexes. The guinea pig's 
audibility curve is near man's to about 10 kc. but 
extends to 32 or 50 kc. Durations of IRs to tone initiall 
ranged from 2 sec.-36 min. and were longer for hig 
than low SPLs; responses ceased in 10-13 trials. 
Generalization gradients over frequency and intensity 
showed selective habituation. IRs were evidently in- 
fluenced by motivational variables and by stimulus 
novelty. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6410. Singh, S. D. (Panjab U., Chandigarh, India) 
Effect of human environment on cognitive behavior in the 
rhesus monkey. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 280-283.—To study effects of 
human environment on Cognitive ability of rhesus 
monkeys, 6 urban monkeys were compared with 6 
forest monkeys on visual pattern discrimination, object 
discrimination, 3-object discrimination of oddity type, 
Weigl oddity discrimination, and patterned-strings tests. 


Ss of the 2 groups were equivalent on almost all 
problems.—Journal abstract, 


641 1. Stebbins, William C. (U. Michigan) Auditory 
reaction time and the derivation of equal loudness 
contours for the monkey. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis. of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 135-142.—Monkeys 
Were trained to release a telegraph key at the onset of; a 
pure tone. Latency of the response was measured over a 
70-db range of sound pressure (re 0.0002 dyn/cm?) at 6 
frequencies (250-15,000 cps). Latency was found to be 
an inverse exponential function of intensity at all 
frequencies, Equal loudness was inferred from the equal 
latency contours which were constructed from the 
latency-intensity functions at each frequency. These 
data indicate peak auditory sensitivity for the monkey 
NAE the oe above and below 1000 

ently more sound energy was requi 
equal latency.—Journal abstract. оа 
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car device while recordings of their high frequency 
emissions are made. This technique permits the placing 
of the microphone always at a given fixed distance from 
the bat. Single pulses are observed in “free” flight, and 
pairing of pulses, referred to as the crescendo, appear as 
an obstacle is approached. The data indicate that no 2 
signals are identical in either pulse shape or duration. 
The signals appear to be frequency modulated from 
about 45 Kcps to 25 Keps. A decrease in the number of 
signals emitted per flight occurred over time. Qo 
ref.)—P. N. Herman. 

6413. Weiss, Burton A., & Strother, William F. 
(Princeton U.) Hearing in the green treefrog (Hyla 
cinerea cinerea). Journal of Auditory Research, 1965, 
5(4), 297-306.—GSRs to pure tones, recorded from 7 
adult green treefrogs, indicated frequency sensitivity 
from 50-5000 cps, and intensity thresholds as small as 
.| dyne/cm?. The greatest sensitivity and sharpest 
tuning appeared in 2 ranges: from 600-800 cps, and at 
2000 cps. (21 ref.)—P. N. Herman. 

6414, Wickler, Wolfgang. (Max Planck Inst., 
Seewiesen/Obb., Germany). Die Evolution von Mustern 
der Zeichnung und des Verhaltens. [The evolution. of 
morphological and behavioral patterns.] Die Natur- 
wissenschaft, 1965, 52(12), 335-341.— Behavior patterns 
develop phylogenetically through constant interaction 
with morphological changes, especially with clearly 
visible form and color patterns. An analysis is made in 
terms of (1) signals, (2) behavioral elements presenting 
the signals, and (3) the meaning of the signals to sender 
and receiver. Examples are from the reproductive 
patterns of various Cichlidae (Hemichromis, Haplo- 
chromis), and from the social patterns of Tropheus, 
which, atypically, shows no sexual dimorphism: 
Analogous patterns permitting social life are the poste- 
rior swelling of baboons (Hamadryas) and the pseudo- 
penis of the hyena Crocuta crocuta. External sexual 
dimorphism is correlated with functional dimorphism, 
but the role of sex partner is just 1 of several social roles 
which, all together determine the morphological and 
behavioral patterns.—K. E. Grossmann. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


6415. Heller, Susan A. Communication in bees. 
Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 1964, 1, 39-51. 
—Describes the use of dances, tactile, olfactory, taste, 
and auditory cues in communicating direction, distance, 
and quality of new hives during swarming and of food 
sources, Discusses the phenomena of “marking by 
scent and the use of royal jelly and “queen substance" 
in hive communication.—M. D. Franzoni. 

6416. Tretzel, Erwin. (U. Erlangen, Nurnberg, 
Germany) Imitation und Variation von Schaferpfiffen 
durch Haubenlerchen (Galerida c. cristata (Ls); Ein 
Beispiel fur spezielle Spottmotiv-Pradisposition. [Imita- 
tion and variation of a shepherd’s whistles by Crested 
Larks: An example of specific mocking-predisposition.] 
Zeitschrift fur Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(7), 784-809. 
—Original and infrequent imitations of human whistles 
by birds in their natural habitat were tape-recorded and 
objectively compared. The Crested Lark imitated the 4 
different whistle commands which a shepherd gave to 
his dog. The dog recognized and obeyed the tape 
recorded imitations. Each Crested Lark usually did not 
fit these imitations into its own song but arranged them 
together in a series or separated them by short sound 
groups. This acquired foreign motif can very likely be 
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passed on to the progeny. Song traditions could in this 
manner develop in small and large populations of song 
birds in a manner which favors the imitation of certain 
song types and motives.—Journal summary. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


6417. Caldwell, D. F., & Kesner, R. P. (Wayne State 
U.) Relationship of tactual stimulation and body tem- 
perature to behavior in rats of preweaning age. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(1), 75-78.—Open-field per- 
formance in preweaning age rats was studied as a 
function of early prenatal stimulation. 80 Sprague- 
Dawley rats from 16 litters were divided into 4 equal 
groups to be administered 1 of the following treatments 
on Days 1-10 postpartum: (2) daily handling, no 
temperature reduction, (2) daily handling and exposure 
to 4.0°С, (3) daily handling and exposure to normal 
room temperature, and (4) no stimulation. Results 
indicated significant changes in open-field behavior for 
ош» administered stimulation vs. nonstimulated Ss. 

mount of difference was inversely related to degree of 
body temperature reduction. These results were inter- 
preted as showing a mitigating effect for reduced body 
temperature on early handling effects.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6418. Fischer, Gloria J. (Washington State U.) 
Auditory stimuli imprinting. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 271-273.—Find- 
ings interpreted to support auditory stimuli іп im- 
printing as attention getting in ground-nesting species 
allow the alternative explanation that sound contributes 
to model recognition. 102 24-hr chicks were imprinted 
to a vocal model, then retested at 36 hr. to same or 
different model paired with same, different, or no 
sound. Following the parent model on retest was not 
significantly greater than following a strange model. 
Parent sound, however, produced more following than 
a different but familiar sound, which evoked more 
following than no sound at all. Results support at least 
2 roles of the auditory stimulus in imprinting. | is 
clearly a basis for recognition. Another, stemming from 
the presence of sound per se, may be arousal.—Journal 
abstract. 

6419. Fuller, John L., & Clark, Lincoln D. (Jackson 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Effects of rearing with specific 
stimuli upon postisolation behavior in dogs. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
258-263.— Behavior of isolated and pet-reared dogs was 
compared using a new artificial language code for 
observational data (COFOD). The depression of social- 
and object-oriented behavior seen in isolated dogs was 
not ameliorated by providing experience with objects or 
with a companion puppy during isolation. Providing 
opportunity for visual observation of a laboratory room 
promoted earlier spontaneous emergence from a cage 
into an arena. The results are viewed as favorable to the 
idea that postisolation depression is due not to percep- 
tual deficits induced by experiential deprivation, but to 
a blocking of approach and contactual responses by 
preemptive aversive reactions to unfamiliar stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

6420. Polt, James M., & Hess, Eckhard H. (U. 
Chicago) Effects of social experience on the following 
response in chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 268-270.—Followin 
behavior of 16-, 24-, 36-, and 48-hr-old chicks whi 
had been maintained in isolation from the time of 
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hatching to the time of imprinting was compared with 
that of corresponding groups which had been given 2 
hr. of social experience with chicks of the same age 
before imprinting. Animals having had the social 
experience followed more at all ages than the naive 
controls, although this difference was less significant 
with. 16-hr Ss. Work is cited which indicates that this 
difference in behavior is not related to the experience of 
being in the light, but is a direct effect of having the 
experience with siblings.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


6421. Ressler, Robert H. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) Inherited environmental influences on the operant 
behavior of mice. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 264-267.—BALB/cJ 
and C57BL/10J mice were reared by foster parents of 
the same 2 strains in the 4 possible combinations or 
were unfostered. Operant behavior of offspring subse- 
quently produced by these mice was significantl 
influenced by within-strain fostering and by strain o! 
foster grandparents. Within-strain fostering raised the 
response rates of BALB Ss while lowering that of 
CS7BL Ss. Both strains responded more if their parents 
had been reared by BALB rather than by C57BL foster 
grandparents. Additional effects of grandparental 
environment on fertility of parents and neonatal mortal- 
ity of young suggest that transmitted parental influences 
may contribute to the evolution of behavior in non- 
primates.—Journal abstract. 

6422. Roth, Lorraine L., & Rosenblatt, Jay S. 
(Rutgers U.) Mammary glands of pregnant rats: Devel- 
opment stimulated by licking. Science, 1966, 151(3716), 
1403-1404.—At the end of gestation, the mammary 
glands of pregnant rats that have been prevented from 
licking their ventral surfaces by neck collars are about 
50% less developed than those of control animals. 
Neither the burden nor the stress effect of the collar is 
an alternative explanation. A considerable proportion 
of mammary development ‘during pregnancy is thus 
caused by the female's own licking —Journal abstract. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


6423. Blanchard, Robert J., & Blanchard, D. 
Carolyn. (U. Hawaii) Food deprivation and reactivity 
to shock. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 317-318.—32 
albino rats, under no deprivation or under severe food 
deprivation, were given 10 series of 12 different shock 
intensities, using the method of constant stimuli. Their 
reactions were classified into several categories. For the 
vocalization category, thresholds were significantly 
higher for the deprived group while no differences were 
obtained on flinch or jump thresholds.—Journal 
abstract. 

6424. Corson, Samuel A. (Coll. Med., Ohio State 
U.) Neuroendocrine and behavioral response patterns in 
psychologic stres- and the problem of the target tissue in 
Cerebrovisceral pathology. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 890-918.—Dogs 
Pavlovianly conditioned to motor defense reactions 
show evidence of schizokinesis. Vasopressin-type anti- 
diuresis to nociceptive stimuli is found in stable 
don libe SM pile ate dogs. M strong choleric 
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strated through chronic experiments. Emotional stress 
involves a complex neural-hormonal interplay. Implica- 
tions for psychosomatics in general and cancer in 
particular are noted. (96 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6425. Krasne, Franklin B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Decreased tolerance of hypothalamic hyper- 
phagics to quinine in drinking water. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(9), 313-314.—Thirsty hypothalamic 
hyperphagic rats are less willing than normals to drink 
water containing quinine. This finding makes tenuous 
the inference, which has been made by other investiga- 
tors, that hypothalamic hyperphagics’ unwillingness to 
eat quinine adulterated food implies that their hunger 
drive is low.—Journal abstract. 

6426. O’Kelly, Lawrence I., Crow, Lowell T., Tapp, 
Jack T., & Hatton, Glenn I. (U. Illinois) Water 
regulation in the rat: Drive intensity and fixed ratio 
responding. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 194-197.—23.5-hr water- 
deprived rats, pressing on either FR5, FR10, or FR20, 
were given 3-hr test sessions after intragastric loading of 
varying volumes of water or varying concentrations of 
NaCl solutions at a fixed volume. Rates of responding 
were found to be increasing monotonic functions of 
schedule and dehydration intensity. While number of 
reinforcements obtained in the test session was an 
increasing function of dehydration, that number was 
only marginally dependent on the reinforcement 
schedule and, thus, on work necessary to obtain 
reinforcements. It was concluded that the animal will do 
(within broad physiological limits) whatever work is 
necessary to restore the tissue deficit.—Journal abstract. 

6427. Reynierse, James H. (Indiana U.) Excessive 
drinking in rats as a function of number of meals. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 82- 
86.—Rats on a non-contingent feeding schedule were 
given either 80 distributed meals of 1 pellet each or 1 
large meal of 80 pellets. Large quantities of water were 
consumed when meals were distributed over a 1-һг 
period while considerably less water was consumed 
when S received 1 large meal. Although drinking 
increased with additional sessions, a substantial effect 
was evident by Day 2. The results were interpreted as 
being consistent with the idea that eating dry food 
makes rats thirsty and the spaced character of typical 
reinforcement schedules allows rats to drink after 
eating.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


6428. Bovet, Daniel; Bovet-Nitti, Filomena, & 
Oliverio, Alberto. (U. California, Los Angeles) Short 
and long term memory in two inbred strains of mice. Life 
Sciences, 1966, 5(5), 415-420.— Conditioned avoidance 
behavior was studied in 2 strains of mice by using 
different training schedules. The strain C3H /He reached 
a higher performance when the trials were massed while 
DBA mice showed a better retention by distributing 
practice. The results are discussed on the basis of a dual 
mechanism of memory Storage.—5S. B. Coslett. 
ш 6429. Bovet, Jacques. (U. Lausanne, Switzerland) 

їп Versuch, wilde Mäuse unter Ausschluss optischer 
akustischer und osmischer Merkmale auf Himmels- 
richtungen zu dressieren. [An attempt to train wild mice 
AE to certain directions without optical, acoustical, 
PS Olfactory cues.] Zeitschrift für Tier, sychologie, 

965, 2207), 839-859.— Wood mice and bank voles were 
subjected to an Octagonal star-shaped apparatus of 
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plexiglass tubes designed to induce the animals to adopt 
a particular orientation with respect to the cardinal 
points. The optical, acoustical and olfactory factors to 
which the animals were exposed throughout the ex- 
periment are discussed. All possibilities of optical, 
acoustical or olfactory orientation are excluded, apart 
from the slight possibility that the animals were able to 
orient to directional components of the echoes of their 
own sounds in the experimental chamber. This latter 
possibility cannot be completely excluded, but would 
seem to be improbable. It was concluded that wood 
mice and bank voles are capable of recognizing par- 
ticular directions with respect to the cardinal points, 
without relying on optical, acoustical or olfactory cues. 
The nature of the cues used in orientation remains 
obscure.—Journal summary. 

6430. Gray, Lincoln. Backward association in pi- 
geons. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 333-334. —A fter 
3 pigeons learned 2 paired-associate color sequences, 
they were tested with the colors in each sequence 
reversed. These tests showed that the pigeons had 
formed a backward association, and that the forward 
association was stronger than the backward association, 
but not significantly so.—Journal abstract. 

6431. Irwin, Samuel, & Benuazizi, Ali. (Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N.J.) Pentylenetetrazol enhances 
memory function. Science, 1966, 152(3718), 100-102. 
—Pentylenetetrazol, in oral doses of 1-30 mg/kg of 
body weight, significantly facilitated 1-trial learning and 
memory retention in CF1 mice, whether administered 
before or immediately after the initial trial. The effects 
appeared significantly greater than those observed in 
earlier studies with oral administration of strychnine or 
picrotoxin at 0.2-0.8 and 2.4 mg/kg, respectively. 
—Journal abstract. 

6432. Konishi, Masakazu. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The role of auditory feedback in the control of vocaliza- 
Чоп in the White-crowned Sparrow. Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1965, 22(7), 770-783.—The song dia- 
lects of White-crowned Sparrows are maintained from 
generation to generation through learning of songs of 
the adult birds by the young. Songs are learned during a 
short critical time by young birds before they begin to 


'sing. If the birds which have been exposed to a wild 


White-crowned Sparrow song during this critical period 
are deafened before they start singing, they cannot 
reproduce the heard song. Intact control birds produce 
a fair copy of the song. Regardless of whether birds 
have or have not learned a song during the critical 
period, they will develop similarly atypical songs if they 
are deafened before the onset of singing. Once birds 
have sung, the pattern of song can be maintained 
relatively unaltered after deafening. Although the final 
song patterns produced by the deaf birds were ex- 
tremely abnormal, there was gradual progress toward 
the end forms during their development as in normal 
birds. However, the deaf birds failed to keep the fine 
structure of their songs stable. Individual differences in 
the general pattern of deaf birds’ songs were maintained 
relatively unchanged at least throughout the study 
period. Induction of singing in the female White- 
crowned Sparrow by testosterone implantation revealed 
learning of song dialects by female individuals, which 
do not sing naturally in this species.—Journal summary. 

6433. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
Stereotypy and variability of behavior in a complex 
learning situation. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 
223-230.—11 male albino rats were tested daily for 100 
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days in a 3-choice multiple-path problem in which the 
order of path elimination was not controlled in any way 
by E. The criterion of learning was choosing 3 
successively different paths on each of 4 consecutive 
days. All Ss solved the free-choice multiple-path 
problem by attaining the learning criterion in from 6-36 
days (trials), the mean being 19.4. Correct choices were 
made more rapidly than incorrect choices. Both correct 
and incorrect choices were made more rapidly after the 
learning criterion was attained than before. Stereotyped 
behavior in the sense that the animal rigidly repeated 
the same sequence of paths on successive trials did not 
develop. Rather, variation in the pattern of response on 
successive trials was characteristic of Ss, while they 
maintained high accuracy in performance. Further, Ss 
exhibited strong preferences for sequences of paths 
which were not rigidly continguous (i.e., 1-2-3 or 3-2-1 
order); the tendency was to select pathways which 
diverged from each other rather than to select on 
consecutive runs successive adjacent pathways. 2-path 
alternation is a specific instance of this general prin- 
ciple.—Journal abstract. 

6434. Pearlman, Chester A., Jr. (Beth Israel Hosp., 
Boston, Mass.) Similar retrograde amnesic effects of 
ether and spreading cortical depression. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
306-308.— The locus of the effect of anesthesia upon the 
consolidation process was investigated by using Leào's 
spreading depression (SD) to produce a transient 
decortication and a passive avoidance response, estab- 
lished in 1 trial. Rats given SD within 10 min. after the 
trial showed some deficit in retention of the avoidance 
response. Ether anesthesia and SD appear to have 
similar effects upon consolidation in this situation. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


6435. Brutkowski, Stefan, & Dabrowska, Jadwiga. 
(Nencki Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) 
Temporal factors in differentiation of instrumental condi- 
tioning variety. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1965, 
25(4), 359-362.—The development of a differentiation, 
defined in terms of suppression rate of the CR on 
inhibitory trials and during intertrial intervals, is more 
rapid under. circumstances. of inhibitory conditioned 
stimulus presented at long intervals. After a long 
interval, an inhibitory trial is associated with a phase of 


` reduced facilitatory effect following the preceding 


positive trials — a condition which is beneficial for 
inhibition. A slow development of a differentiation 
trained at short intertrial intervals, which is reflected in 
a low suppression rate of the CR on inhibitory trials 
and an excess of responding during intervals, may be 
attributed to the fact that after a short interval an 
inhibitory trial is associated with a high level of 
facilitatory effect resulting from the preceding positive 
trials. The intertrial interval responding may be looked 
at in still another way. With short intervals, the chance 
of presenting the food reinforcements is greater. Hence, 
there is the possibility that a high rate of responding 
during intertrial intervals in the short interval situation 
is due to this adventitious secondary reinforcement. 
—Journal summary. 

6436. Butler, Barrie M. Postconditioning delay and 
stimulus similarity as factors in the measurement of 
acquired fear. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 
1964, 1, 3-18.—Following fear conditioning trials, the 
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unit of delay before test trials was varied for 5 groups of 
8 rats: 0, 2, 6, 12, or 24 hr. For ¥ the animals in each 
delay group of 8, the conditioning box was white witha 
grid floor during familiarization, conditioning, and test 
trials; for the other animals in each delay group, the 
conditioning box was white with a grid floor during 
conditioning but was black with a black wooden floor 
during familiarization and test trials. A simple incuba- 
tion hypothesis that fear increases with increase in the 
length of delay interval was not supported by the 
results. Fluctuations in speed of response characterize 
separate delay intervals although the delay variable was 
found to be not significant. The hypothesis that an 
increase in the generalized response occurs over time 
was rejected. Implications of these results and the need 
for an independent measure of fear to relate studies 
dealing with different intersession intervals were dis- 
cussed.—Journal summary. 

6437. Dews, P. B. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) 
The effect of multiple S* periods on responding on a 
fixed-interval schedule: IV. Effect of continuous Sê with 
only short S? probes. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 147-151.—Pigeons 
were studied under FI 500 sec. in which an S* was 
present throughout the interval except during the 
terminal 50-sec segment and 1 earlier 50-sec segment. 
Very little responding occurred during the presence of 
S^, The rate of responding in the earlier 50-sec SP 
segments was lower than in the terminal S? segment. 
There was a clear trend for the rate of responding in the 
earlier SP segment to be progressively higher the later it 
Occurred in the course of the FI 500 sec. This trend was 
shown roughly to parallel the increasing rate of 
responding in a conventional FI 500 sec. with no 
interruption by S^. Since the changing tendency to 
respond through the FI survives massive disruption by 
S^, it is concluded that the control of responding 
through the FI does not require continuous mediating 
behavior. It is suggested that it is the decaying 
retroactive influence of the reinforcer on responses that 
occurred longer and longer before the reinforcer oc- 
curred which produces the familiar scalloped pattern of 
responding under FI schedules.—Journal abstract. 

6438. Ellison, Gaylord D., & Konorski, J. (Nencki 
Inst. Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) An inves- 
tigation of the relations between salivary and motor 
responses during instrumental performance. Acta Biol- 
ogiae Experimentalis, 1965, 25(4), 297-315.—Dogs were 


trained on an experimental schedule with the following ` 


final result: to a stimulus called the instrumental CS, the 
animal was required to perform 9 lever-presses, where- 
upon the stimulus was turned off and another stimulus. 

called the classical CS, was presented. 8 sec. after the 
onset of the classical CS the dog was given food. With 
this schedule the instrumental and classical conditioned 
responses appeared to be virtually completely separated. 
The animals performed the trained movement without 
salivation in response to the Ist segment, and salivated 
without performing the movement in response to the 
2nd segment. In some dogs a clear antagonism between 
the classical and the instrumental conditioned response 
was observed. The lever-pressing coincided with the 
cessation of salivation and salivation coincided with the 
cessation of motor responding. When further training 
was given with the instrumental CS reinforced im. 
mediately by food, the salivary and motor response 

began to occur in parallel, as is the case in the typical 

salivary-motor training procedure. The significance of 
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these results for the interpretation of the relationship 
between classical and instrumental CRs is discussed. 
—Journal summary. 2 

6439. Kimmel, H. D., & Yaremko, R. M. (Ohio 
U.) Effect of partial reinforcement on acquisition and 
extinction of classical conditioning in the planarian. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(2), 299-301.—3 groups of 6 planaria were 
given 48 lights and 48 shocks each day for 5 days. For | 
group 100% of the lights and shocks were paired, for a 
2nd group only 50% were paired and the others 
delivered unpaired, and for the 3rd none of the stimuli 
were paired. All Ss were p 50 extinction trials on 
Day 6. During acquisition both the groups that received 
paired presentations made significantly more CRs than 
the 0% group. During extinction the 50% group made 
significantly more responses than other groups. The 
100% group was not different from the control group 
during extinction.—Journal abstract. 

6440. Kratin, Iu. G., & Andreeva, V. №. Razlichiia v 
deistvii differentsirovochnykh signalov pri dvigatel'nykh 
pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksakh u koshek. [Activity 
differences of discriminatory signals in motor alimen- 
tary CRs of cats.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel' nosti, 
1966, 16(1), 3-13.—After the extinction of behavioral 
and EEG orienting responses to tones in 5 cats, a motor 
food CR was elaborated to a sound of 2000 cps and a 
differentiation to a tone of 1000 cps, and then 8 
differentiations to sounds ranging from 250-3000 cps. 
As to EEG, there were great differences between 
differentiation signals. Data obtained point to a 
complex structure of internal inhibition in fine differ- 
entiations, which involves the development of excitatory 
processes in the analyzer system.—4. Cuk. 

6441. Leaf, Russell C., & Leaf, Susan R. (Squibb 
Inst. Med. Res., New Brunswick, N.J.) Recovery time 
as a measure of degree of conditioned suppression. 
b s pcd Reports, 1966, 18(1), 265-266.— The time 
period of complete cessation of drinking, after drinking 
Is suppressed by presentation of a previously con- 
ditioned fear-eliciting CS, provides a 1-trial test of CER 
magnitude. Suppression time is much longer after 
conditioning with a 10-sec CS-US interval than after 
conditioning with longer CS-US intervals (N = 66). ' 
—Journal abstract. 

6442. Marley, E., & Morse, W. H. (Harvard Med. 
Sch., Boston). Operant conditioning in the newly hatched 
chicken. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
ior, 1966, 9(2), 95-103.— Techniques are described for 
conditioning key-pecking reinforced with food and for 
recording cheeping in newly hatched chickens. A mirror 
in the test box is essential when conditioning isolated 
chickens up to 5 or more days old. Conditioning 
proceeds more rapidly when frequently pecked objects 
and materials that move when scratched are not 
present. Stimulus control over key-pecking is present in 
the 3-day-old chicken and multiple. fixed-ratio, fixed- 
еа! Schedule control develops in succeeding days. 
18 young chickens, pecking and cheeping are inversely 


The newly hatched chicken is fi 
pharmacological studies and appears to Er 
advantages for behavioral studies.—Journal abstract. 


6443. Mazokhin-Porshnyakov, G. A., & G 
» Ay raevskaya. 
E E. (Inst. Problems of Transmission of. [oci 
oscow, USSR) Uznavanie паѕекотуті. sochetaniya 
okrasok i sravnenie etoi Sposobnosti u pchel i os. 
[Recognition of coloration-combinations by insects and 
comparison of this ability in bees and wasps.] Zhurnal 
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Obshchei Biologii, 1966, 27(1), 112-116.—Conditioned 
recognition of single coloration is formed more easily in 
bees than in wasps. Conditioned recognition of double 
and triple coloration-combinations can be developed in 
the former, but not in the latter. The biological 
significance of these results is discussed.—/. D. London. 

6444. Santibáüez-H., Guy; Saavedra, Maria А., & 
Tisler, Susana. (U. Chile, Santiago) Further studies on 
conditioned bradycardia in cats. Асга Biologiae Experi- 
mentalis, 1965, 25(4), 363-372.— The results suggest that 
the frontal cortex and the anterior cingulate cortex are 
involved in the cardiac control in a defensive condi- 
tioned reflex.—Journal summary. 

6445. Zielínski, K. (Nencki Inst. Experimental 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The direction of change 
versus the absolute level of noise intensity as a cue in the 
CER situation. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1965, 
25(4), 337-357.— White noise of different intensities and 
the CER technique were used. 2 methods of testing were 
employed. The Ist test consisted of the presentation of a 
test stimulus (TS), which was a change of the back- 
ground noise intensity in the opposite direction as 
provided by the conditioned stimulus (CS) to which the 
ear response was previously conditioned. It was found 
that in such conditions there was no generalization of 
the CER from the CS to the TS. In fact, the TS onset 
increased bar-pressing response rate, whereas the TS 
offset decreased response rate. A partial correlation 
coefficient analysis suggests that the correspondence 
between the CS onset and the TS offset effects is due to 
a transfer of the fear response caused by an identity in 
the direction of change of the noise intensity in the 2 
conditions. The 2nd test consisted of changing the 
background noise intensity level, while the absolute 
values of the conditioned and test stimuli were the same 
as during previous stages of the experiment. It was 
found that the CS lost any suppressing effect when the 
direction of change in the noise intensity provided by its 
onset was reversed. It is postulated that CER acquisi- 
tion is a discrimination training of 2 antagonistic modes 
of behavior. When the intensity dimension is used, an 
increase of the stimulation evokes 1 mode of behavior 
and a decrease of the stimulation evokes the antago- 
nistic behavior. The relational cues, direction and 
amount of change of the stimulation level, are of 
primary importance in the CER situation.—Journal 
summary. 


Discrimination 


6446. Bloomfield, T. M. (U. Exeter, England) Two 
types of behavioral contrast in discrimination learning. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(2), 155-161.—2 groups of pigeons received daily 
discrimination training at 2 values on a line-tilt con- 
tinuum. S+ (VI I) and S- (EXT) intervals alternated, 
and a 30-sec criterion of no responding to S- was 
required before S+ returned. Rates of responding to 
S+ showed 2 separate contrast effects: at an inter- 
mediate stage of training a high peak rate appeared 
which declined, later in training, to a stable level still in 
excess of the VI baseline rate. The peak rate was 
correlated with the total number of responses to S-, 
while the final rate was not; suggesting that the peak 
rate and final rate may not be functions of the same 
variable. These results were compared with performance 
on a red-green discrimination where the 2 stages were 
not so clear. A line-tilt discrimination was repeated with 
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fixed length S- intervals terminated by TO, and showed 
the same contrast magnitude in the final rate without 
any peak. The peak rate was interpreted as an effect of 
the "punishment" contingency where responding to S- 
prolongs $- for 30 sec., while the final rate was taken to 
be analogous to previous demonstrations of contrast. 
—Journal abstract. 

6447. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Seibi Gakuen Coll., 
Tokyo, Japan) Behavior in the semi-circular maze: VI. 
Analysis of successive discrimination learning. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1966, 18(1), 74.—18 hungry rats were 
required to discriminate successively between black and 
white painted on the front parts of 8 goalboxes which 
were arranged along the circumference of the semi- 
circular maze. Behavior features clearly varied with 
presentation of the positive or negative cues. On trials 
with the positive cue, behavior variability decreased and 
running response was facilitated by comparison with 
trials with the negative cue. These effects were greater as 
discrimination learning progressed.—Author abstract. 

6448. Kamil, Alan C., & Davenport, John W. (U. 
Wisconsin) Operant discrimination as a function of rate 
of stimulus alternation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 
325-326.—3 groups of rats were given operant discrim- 
ination training in which S-d-S-delta alternation 
occurred 3, 6, or 12 times/min. Only the 3/min group 
learned to inhibit responses. The nonlearning of the 
6/min and 12/min groups was discussed in terms of 
adventitious reinforcement of responses.—Journal 
abstract. 

6449. King, James E., & Witt, Edwin D. (U. 
Arizona) The learning of patterned strings problems by 
rock squirrels. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 319- 
320.—A sequence of patterned strings problems was 
presented to 4 rock squirrels in a scaled down WGTA. 
All Ss learned a series of parallel patterns; however, 
only 1 S was able to learn the entire sequence including 
crossed and pseudo-crossed patterns. The later perform- 
ance of this S on an intermixed series of crosses and 
pseudocrosses indicated that it could not. perform 
efficiently on both problems simultaneously.—Journal 
abstract. 

6450. Stettner, Laurence J., Matyniak, Kenneth, & 
Brandt, Jeffrey M. (Wayne State U.) Habit reversal in 
the crow, Corvus Americanus. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(9), 331-332.—2 crows were run on multiple 
reversals of a simultaneous visual discrimination prob- 
lem. The crows showed a marked progressive decrease 
in errors to criterion over the series of reversals. Their 
performance appeared to be superior to that of more 
primitive but more widely studied avians such as the 

igeon. The crows' performance also differed from that 
found in the rat in that the latter’s performance in 
reversal situations has generally been characterized by 
an initial increase in errors/reversal followed by a 
progressive decrease.— Journal abstract, f 

6451. Sutherland, N. S., & Holgate, Valerie. (Sussex 
U., England) Two-cue discrimination learning in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 

1966, 61(2), 198-207.—143 rats, trained оп а Lashley 
jumping stand to discriminate between stimuli contain- 
ing 2 relevant cues, were given transfer tests to assess 
differentially the single cues. The more individual Ss 
learned about | cue, the less they learned about the 
other. Ss continued to learn about the weaker cue at a 
time when performance was practically asymptotic on 
the stronger cue. After training on 2 cues, performance 
with both cues present was better than performance on 
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either of the single cues alone. Ss pretrained on a 
successive discrimination with 1 cue relevant learned 
relatively more about that cue in subsequent 2-cue 
discrimination training. Results are discussed in terms 
of a 2-process model of learning. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. i eat 

6452, Taub, Edward, et al. (Jewish Chronic Disease 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Deafferentation in monkeys: 
Extinction of avoidance ‚ discrimination and 
discrimination reversal. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 
323-324.—The surgical abolition of sensation from the 
forelimbs of rhesus monkeys was found to produce a 
pronounced retardation in the rate of extinction of a 
trace forearm flexion CAR when view of the limbs was 
precluded, In an attempt to ascertain the mechanism 
underlying this phenomenon groups of normal and 
deafferented Ss were subjected to different extinction 
procedures in which the amount of available informa- 
tion concerning the response was varied. Intact and 
operated Ss were also compared with respect to rate of 
learning a “go-no go" auditory discrimination and a 
discrimination reversal.—Journal abstract. 

6453, Vasil'eva, Z. A. Vliianie izmeneniia inten- 
sivnosti uslovnogo razdrazhitelia na zapazdyvaiushchii 
uslovnyi refleks. (Effect of changed intensity of CS on 
the dela ed CR.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1966, 160), 28-33.—4A delayed CR to a pure tone was 
elaborated with ne difficulty in dogs. An increase of 
the loudness by 10 and 20 db. led to increased retarding 
inhibition, An increase of loudness by 30 db. resulted in 
а more intense transmarginal inhibition which disturbed 
the normal denied of the excitatory and the 
inhibitory processes in the delayed reflex and led to the 
predominance of either process depending on the type 
of S's nervous system.—4. Сик. 

6454. Warren, J. M., & Beck, Charles H. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Visual probability learning by 
сав. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Ps 
chology, 1966, 61(2), 316-318.—12 experimentally 
sophisticated cats were trained for 500 trials on visual 
discrimination problems with reinforcement ratios of 
50:50, 60:40, 70:30, 80:20, 90:10, and 100:0. A different 
pair of discriminanda was used in each problem, and 
order of presentation of ratios was counterbalanced. 6 
cats were trained with correction and did not differ 
significantly from 6 trained with noncorrection. Final 
level of performance varied significantly with rein- 
forcement ratio and was intermediate between values 
expected for matching and maximizing strategies, The 
ratio which evoked maximizing differed for individual 
саз. Most instances of matching behavior involved 
perseveration of responses to the alternative reinforced 
on the TUE trial.— Journal abstract. 

6455. Wilson, Martha. (U. Connecticut) Strategies 
and cross-modal transfer in monkeys. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(9), 321-322.—13 monkeys were given 
Q aao learning set training both tactu- 

and visually. Order of training in the 2 modalities 
was varied. Analysis of performance in terms of Levine 
iod р) strategies suggested that Ss transferred 
systematic of Jon tore rather than specific 
P[potbeset, from 1 lity to another.—Journal 
‚ 6456. Zielinski, K. (Nencki Inst. Experimental 


. Warsaw, Poland) The influence 
on the 


над 2 4), 
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white noise intensities was investigated employing the 
CER technique. Performance in 2 experimental groups, 
10 rats each, was compared. In 1 group the strong 
stimulus from the pair served as a positive conditioned 
stimulus and the weak one as a negative; in the 2nd 
group the relations between conditioned stimuli were 
reversed. During the original training in which only the 
positive CS was presented, the conditioned suppression 
to the stronger stimulus was greater than that to the 
weak stimulus. During differentiation training, the 
generalization. of the suppression of the on-going 
bar-pressing behavior from the strong CS to the weak 
CS was markedly less evident than the generalization of 
the suppression from the weak CS to the strong CS. In 
consequence, if the strong stimulus from the pair served 
as the positive CS, the differentiation was much more 
rapid а, if the weak stimulus served as the positive 
CS. Extinction of the suppression to the strong stimulus 
significantly generalized to the weak stimulus, but not 
vice versa.—Journal summary. 


Avoidance & Escape 


6457. Baum, Morrie. (U. Pennsylvania) Rapid 
extinction of an avoidance response following a period of 
response prevention in the avoidance apparatus. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(1), 59-64.—33 rats were 
trained to avoid shock in a novel avoidance a paratus 
that required S to climb or jump onto a ledge. When Ss 
had achieved a learning criterion, they were assigned to 
1 of 3 groups, each of which received a different 
experimental treatment prior to extinction training. 
Group I, the normal-control group, received no inter- 
ruption between acquisition and extinction. Group II, 
the time-control group, spent a 5-min interval on the 
safety ledge between the last acquisition trial and the Ist 
extinction trial, Group III, the experimental response- 
уюп group, spent a 5-min interval оп the grid 
loor of the apparatus between acquisition and extinc- 
lion. For Group III the ledge was removed from the 
apparatus to prevent the occurrence of avoidance 
responses during the response-prevention interval. The 
results showed that Group III Ss extin; uished signifi- 
cantly sooner, confirming previous findi 


ings.—Journal 
abstract. 
b es D'Amato, M. R., & Fazzaro, James. (Rutgers 


Discriminated lever-press avoidance learning as a 
function of type and intensity of shock. Journal of 

Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
313-315.—In a discriminated lever-press avoidance 
situation with rats as Ss, US intensity was manipulated 
for both continuous and discontinuous (.2 sec. on time, 
2.0 sec. off time) shock. For all shock levels (2, .55, and 
2.75 ma) avoidance learning was superior with the 
discontinuous Shock; and with both types of US 
avoidance conditioning was inversely related to shock 
intensity. —Journal abstract, 

j y Реј j уя Dennis J., 

r. 10. U.) Effect of ECS on passive avoidance 
learning with high and low intensity ү shock: Sup- 
eene report. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 

1-122.—A Showed that electro- 


& Terrant, Frank RS 
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observed but ECS, again, did not interact with foot 
shock intensity (0.5 and 3.0 ma).—Journal abstract. 

6460. Leaf, Russell С. (Squibb Inst. Med. Res., New. 
Brunswick, N.J.) Some effects of response consequences 
on Sidman avoidance acquisition. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 217-220.—3 
studies of operant avoidance found: (1) reliable acqui- 
sition at all response-shock (R-S) intervals equal to or 
greater than 5 sec., (2) performance differences among 
R-S intervals in time course of acquisition and in levels 
of responding and shock avoidance, (3) transfer of 
performance among К-$ interval conditions independ- 
ent of original training intervals, (4) reliable acquisition 
for both lever depression or release responses, (5) 
initially longer average durations of lever holding for 
the depression operant, (6) high transfer of performance 
between depression and release operants, and (7) 
increasing durations of lever holding during continued 
training with either operant. Differences among training 
conditions are attributed primarily to performance, 
rather than learning, parameters.—Journal abstract. 

6461. MeMichael, James S. (Denison U.) Incu- 
bation of anxiety and instrumental behavior. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
208-211.—2 studies investigated disruptive effects of 
conditioned fear stimuli upon instrumental behavior, in 
relation to time following fear training. Conditioned 
suppression of bar pressing showed the CS to become 
progressively more disruptive of bar pressing over time, 
following both conditioned-avoidance and fixed-dura- 
tion CS-US training. Also, allowing fear to incubate 
resulted in poorer learning of escape from conditioned 
fear stimuli. The data were interpreted as providing 
support for Denny and Ditchman’s (see 38:3) explana- 
tion of the performance decrement, known as the 
Kamin effect, which appears in the retention of an 
incompletely learned avoidance response.—Journal 
abstract. 

6462. Reynierse, James H., Jensen, Donald D., & 
Schroeder, Orlend Е. (U. Nebraska) Shock duration 
and adhesion in the planaria, Phagocata gracilis. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 335-336.—Planaria were 
assigned to 5 shock duration conditions. Shocks were 
continued every 18 sec. until Ss no longer responded by 
moving freely but adhered firmly to the trough. Trials 
to adhesion was found to be an inverse function of 
shock duration; total shock required for adhesion was a 
direct function of shock duration, The results are 
discussed in terms of morphological characteristics of 
planaria.—Journal abstract. 

6463. Sandler, Jack; Davidson, Robert S., Greene, 
William E., & Holzschuh, Ronald D. (VA Hosp., Coral 
Gables, Fla.) Effects of punishment intensity on in- 
strumental avoidance behavior. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 212-216.—After 
bar-press avoidance training, 3 groups of marmosets 
were punished by different intensities of response- 
contingent shock for the avoidance response, while 3 
groups were further avoidance trained without pun- 
ishment. Avoidance shock was withdrawn during 
extinction, but punishment was retained for 3 punished 
groups, and introduced to 2 of the сое groups. 
The extent to which punishment resulted in increased 
bar-press behavior with decreased avoidance efficiency 
was related to the punishment intensity. Furthermore, 
the treatment appeared to increase resistance to 
punished extinction. These results were interpreted in 
terms of competing requirements of earlier unpunished 
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training and new demands of subsequent punished 
training, and establishment of response thresholds 
related to shock intensities. —Journal abstract. 

6464. Wolfe, James W., Kavanagh, Albert J., & 
Lubar, Joel F. (U. Rochester) Avoidance behavior of 
the cat as a function of shock intensity and trainin; 
schedule. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 287-294. 
—A shuttle-box avoidance of shock was acquired and 
extinguished in 38 cats, distributed in 5 treatment 
groups according to US level (1, 2,4 ma) and trials/day 
(5, 10, 20, trials). Performance on 6 behavioral measures 
indicated that 2 ma was the optimal current level and 5 
shock-trials/day the optimal training schedule. The 
group trained at both preferred values was superior in 
acquisition speed, extinction speed, trial of Ist avoid- 
ance and trials to criterion acquisition. Emotionality 
ratings were highest for Ss trained at 4 ma. Body weight 
correlated .45 with trials to acquisition. Intercor- 
relations between the behavioral measures are dis- 
cussed, along with the shock-trials schedule and 
methodological problems associated with shock-avoid- 
ance technique.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


6465. Felton, Mark, & Lyon, David O. (Western 
Michigan U.) The post-reinforcement pause. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 
131-134.—Measurements of the post-reinforcement 
pause and response rate were obtained from 4 birds on 
a range of fixed ratio schedules from 25-150, The results 
indicated a consistent increase in the length of the pause 
as the ratio was increased. Response rate tended to 
decrease, but these data were less consistent and some 
reversals were apparent.—Journal abstract. 

6466. Kintz, Robert T. The effect of reinforcement 
probability on rate of response. Connecticut College 
Psychology Journal, 1964, 1, 79-88.—In the single-key 
situation, the response domain of the organism is 
divided into 2 discrete and exhaustive sets: (1) lever 
pressing, and (2) all other behavior. The tendency of an 
organism to “lock in" on a nearly constant rate under 
widely differing variable interval schedules, such as 
Observed in the present study, suggests that there is 
some tendency toward an equilibrium between lever 
pressing and other behavior which reflects the influence 
of additional, uncontrolled variables not entirely deter- 
mined by reinforcement parameters. Such an interpre- 
tation applies only to the single-lever, single schedule 
paradigm. In the 2-lever, concurrent schedule design 
there are 3 response sets to consider: responses to lever 
1, responses to lever 2, and all other behavior. Under 
this interpretation the 2-lever, concurrent schedule 
design should be more sensitive to changes in reinforce- 
ment contingencies than the single-lever, single schedule 
situation. The 2-lever design permits the effects of 
unknown factors to cancel out by assuming that they 
apply equally to responding on both levers.—M. D. 
Franzoni. i 

6467. McFarland, D. J. (U. Durham, England) The 
role of attention in the disinhibition of displacement 
activities. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 18(1), 19-30.—A mechanism for the disinhibition 
of displacement activities is proposed, by which a factor 
arising from non-reward causes attention to be switched 
to irrelevant aspects of the stimulus situation. In 
addition to evidence already extant, 3 lines of evidence 
are presented for the case of displacement pecking in 
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the Barbary dove: (1) partially rewarded doves learn 
more about incidental aspects of a discrimination 
situation than consistently rewarded doves, (2) partially 
rewarded doves respond more readily to irrelevant 
stimuli than consistently rewarded doves, and (3) doves 
which take longest to extinguish a simple approach 
response, also spend most time displacement pecking. 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6468. Mello, N. K., & Mendelson, J. H. Operant 
drinking of alcohol on a rate-contingent ratio schedule of 
reinforcement. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 
3(3), 145-152.—7 rats were trained to drink 10% 
ethanol from a drinkometer in order to obtain a 
condensed milk reinforcement. Reinforcements were 
programed on a Rate Contingent Ratio schedule in 
which only responses (licks) occurring at a predcter- 
mined rate counted towards the required ratio of 64. 
These data indicate that despite prolonged exposure to 
alcohol, rats did not develop tolerance or dependence 
upon alcohol. Since tolerance and dependency are the 
major pharmacological criteria for defining addiction, it 
was concluded that the drinking patterns observed in 
this ретп. are best describcd as preference drink- 
ing.—R. V. Hamilton. 

6469. Mikulka, Peter J., & Pavlik, William B. 
(Rutgers U.) Deprivation level, competing responses, 
and the PRE. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 95- 
102,—Rats were given 60 acquisition and 32 extinction 
trials in a straight runway. A 3 X 2 factorial design was 
employed, combining 3 levels of food deprivation with 
continuous and partial reinforcement schedules. The 
principal results were: (1) The magnitude of the partial 
reinforcement effect during extinction increased with 
increased food deprivation. (2) The major effects of 
deprivation. during extinction were upon the per- 
formance of Ss on partial reinforcement; there was 
relatively little effect on the performance of continuous 
reinforcement Ss. (3) Тһе frequency of competing 
responses differed among the experimental groups 
during both acquisition and extinction and generally 


was inversely related to running speed.—Journal 
abstract. 


6470. Millenson, J. R. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) 


Probability of response and probability of reinforcement 


in a response-defined analogue of an interval schedule. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(2), 87-94.—Variable interval (VI) responding was 
ypothesized to be a function of differential rein- 
forcement Susceptibilities of various unspecified be- 
havior chains that mediate interresponse times (IRTs). 
To test this hypothesis, probabilities of reinforcement 
were regulated for the lengths of chains of key pecking 
responses of pigeons, analogous to the way that VI 
regulates probabilities of reinforcement for IRTs. This 
procedure generated a number of VI-like effects, 
Supporting the notion that VI behavior can be con- 
strued asa special case of an interaction between the 
organism's function relating reinforcement susceptibil- 
pd ИШ. ЕШ and the E's function relating 
abilities of reinforcemei i —. 

abae: ma nt to chain length.—Journal 
ў ў iams, David В. (U. Pennsylvania) Rela- 
tion between Tesponse amplitude and анар 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 634— 
641.—Although running speed in rats is generally used 
as a measure of response Strength, an alternative 
approach, which treats running-speed data in a choice 
framework, has been proposed by Logan. The impor- 
tant variable in this treatment, viz., the correlation 
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between speed of running and delay of reinforcement, 
was studied by comparing running speeds when the 
correlation was present with running speeds, when it 
was absent, and under a number of other conditions. 
No effect of the correlation was observed, although 
other experimental variables produced differences in 
running speed, even in the uncorrelated conditions. The 
results support the use of running speed as a measure of 
strength.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


6472. Bacon, W. Edward, & Stanley, Walter C. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Resistance to extinction after 
continuous and partial reinforcement in basenji puppies. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 327-328.—18 basenji 
puppies each received 3 pretraining, 36 training, and 30 
extinction trials, | trial/day, in a right-turn alleyway. 9 
Ss had a 100% reinforcement schedule during pre- 
training and training, 9 had 1007; during pretraining 
and 50% during training. The reinforcer was | min. of 
exposure to a passive person. A statistically significant 
decrement in start, running, and goal speed occurred 
during extinction, as expected. But, unexpectedly, resist- 
ance to extinction was unaffected by schedule of 
reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

6473. Corson, J. A. (McGill U., Canada) Memory 
as influenced by a single electroconvulsive shock. Journal 
of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(3), 153-158.—An 
investigation of the role of task difficulty and variations 
in previous experience as variables which might in- 
fluence the susceptibility of particular memories or 
habits to disruption by ECS. 3 experiments were done 
in which a total of 86 rats learned spatial or visual 
discriminations with shock motivation. ECS was 
administered 30 sec. after criterion was reached. Large 
differences were found in the susceptibility of different 
habits to disruption by ECS, and large differences were 
found in the susceptibility of the same habit when it was 
preceded by different forms of pretraining. The limita- 
tions of existing hypotheses and some implications for 
theories of memory were considered.—R. V. Hamilton. 

6474. Long, J. B., & McNamara, H. J. (VA Cent., 
Wadsworth, Kan.) Resistance to extinction under 
variable conditions as a function of the intertrial interval. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 23-26.—72 rats were 
given 8 acquisition trials under constant acquisition 
conditions and then extinguished under constant (C), 
variable (V) and проша rest (К) conditions. The V 
and R conditions did not differ significantly from one 
another but both differed significantly from the C 
condition. It was concluded that the rate of extinction is 
inhibited when extinction trials are widely distributed, 
regardless of whether the intertrial interval is filled or 
not.—Journal abstract. 


6475. Malott, Richard 
W. (Denison U.) The diffe 
response times. Journal 
Denison U., 1965, 46, 91-94. 
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reduces rate of response rather than differentially 
affecting timing behavior.—P. T. Mountjoy. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


6476. Adler, Norman, & Bermant, Gordon. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Sexual behavior of male rats: 
Effects of reduced sensory feedback. Journal of Com- 
paraive & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 240- 
243.—6 sexually experienced male rats of the S, strain 
copulated under 2 experimental and 2 control condi- 
lions. Experimental conditions consisted of placing 
lidocaine anesthetic on the male's penis either just 
before exposure to a female or during his Ist post- 
ejaculatory interval. Control conditions consisted of 
comparable applications of Vaseline. Anesthetic con- 
ditions resulted in incapacity to achieve intromission for 
an average of more than 20 min.; during this time males 
continued to mount females with relatively high 
frequencies. The effect is interpreted in terms of the 
2-component nature of the intromission response; 
partial sensory deprivation affects capacity for sexual 
performance while leaving sexual arousal intact. 
—Journal abstract. 

6477. Aronson, Lester R., & Cooper, Madeline 
L. (American Museum Natural History, NYC) 
Seasonal variation in mating behavior in cats after 
desensitization of glans penis. Science, 1966, 152(3719), 
226-230.—The glans pens in 14 sexually experienced 
cats was desensitized by section of the nerves dorsalis 
panin: These males mounted the estrous female readily 
ut they were so disoriented that they could not achieve 
intromission. Reduced sensory feedback resulting from 
the operation and from lack of intromissions caused a 
decided drop in sexual activity in the fall with recovery 
in early winter. A latent sexual cycle in male cats is 
revealed, which corresponds in time to the established 
female cycle.—Journal abstract. 

6478. Bermant, Gordon, & Westbrook, William 
H. (U. California, Davis) Peripheral factors in the 
regulation of sexual contact by female rats. Journal of 
Comparative &. Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
244-250.—In the Ist of 3 experiments performed to 
investigate the relation between the intensity of sexual 
stimulation and the temporal regulation of that stimula- 
tion by estrous female rats, deposit of the vaginal plug 
was experimentally controlled. Females showed shorter 
response intervals after ejaculations when plug deposit 
was prevented than when it was not. In Exp. Il females’ 
vaginas and perineal regions werc treated with an 
anesthetic. Response intervals following all 3 types of 
sexual contact were less during anesthetic sessions than 
during control sessions. In Exp. IH females were 
serviced by males who could not effect intromission. 
Under these conditions females exhibited relatively 
short contact-response intervals throughout 1-һг testing 
sessions.—Journal abstract. 

6479. Fuller, John L., & Clark, Lincoln D. (Jackson 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Genetic and treatment factors 
modifying the postisolation syndrome in dogs. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
251-257.—Social and manipulative behavior in post- 
isolation Ss observed from Weeks 16-19 was reduced 
Compared with Ss with equal experience spread over 
Weeks 4-19. Chlorpromazine aided socialization when 
combined with pretest handling but not without pretest 
handling. Terriers were less vulnerable than beagles to 
the postisolation syndrome.—Journal abstract. 
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6480. Hansen, Ernst W., Harlow, Harry F., & 
Dodsworth, Robert О. (Rutgers State U.) Reactions of 
rhesus monkeys to familiar and unfamiliar peers. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(2), 
274-279.—In an attempt to assess the nature of rhesus 
monkey's social responding to familiar and unfamiliar 
peers, individuals in various combinations of 4 Ss each 
were rated over a 15-wk period in the playpen situation 
on a 24-item inventory of social responding. The sex 
ratios in the 3 subgroups were not equal. Both the 
overall analyses and the analyses which isolated sex 
differences showed that several categories of behavior 
occurred with significantly different frequency among 
familiar as compared to unfamiliar Ss. With minor 
exceptions, the interactions involving familiar Ss were 
seen to be more positive than those involving unfamiliar 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

6481. Lott, Dale F. (U. California, Davis) Effect of 
preoptic lesions on the sexual behavior of male rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(2), 284-288.—Since stimulation of the reoptic 
area is reported to increase the amount of sexual 
behavior in male rats, it might be expected that 
destruction of this neural structure would decrease or 
eliminate their scxual behavior. Lateral or medial 
preoptic area lesions were made in 48 male rats. 
Comparison of behavior of the 34 Ss which survived the 
operation with the behavior of the 24 controls indicates 
little if any effect of these lesions on sexual behavior and 

supports the conclusion that the preoptic area has no 
special role in the sexual behavior of male rats. 
—Journal abstract. 

6482. Manocha, S. N. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) A comparative study of rhesus monkeys and 
langurs: Free social behaviour. Psychological Studies, 
1966, 11(1), 23-30.—Quantitative measures of free 
social behavior were obtained by observing langurs and 
monkeys under controlled laboratory conditions in 
"pair" and in "group" situations. 4 langurs and 4 
rhesus monkeys were used as Ss. Monkeys were more 
aggressive, active and manipulative. They threatened 
and mounted cach other more. In contrast, langurs 
tolerated each other and were always either in proximity 
or in unspecific contact with each other. They did not 
travel much, and spent most of their time resting. Most 
of their behavior was self-directed. Evidence of 
dominance relations was found in both the species.—U. 
Pareek. 

6483. Willis, Frank N., Jr. (U. Missouri, Kansas 
City) Fighting in pigeons relative to available space. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(9), 315-316.—Fighting in 
pigeons was studied in relation to available space in 
cages of 4 sizes. Behavioral measures consisted of 
frequency of fighting response, response latency, and 
time of final fighting response. In general, fighting was 
found to increase with a decrease in available space 
although the visual properties of the space appeared to 
be important in determining the frequency of fighting 
and response latency. Other factors such as age and 
pre-fighting behavioral patterns also appeared to con- 
tribute to the frequency of fighting.—Journal abstract. 
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6484. Robbins, Melvyn P. (U. British Colum 
Canada) A study of the validity of Delacato’s theory 
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neurological organization. Exceptional Children, 1966, 
3x8), 317-53 --The purpose of this study was to test 
the theory of neurological organization. Both normative 
and experimental data from normal 2nd graders were 
used to test 6 null hypotheses deduced from the theory. 
The results failed to confirm the validity and practicality 
of the theory.—Journal abstract. 

6485. Rokosz, Saundra F., & Correll, R. E. 
(Hartford Hosp., Conn.) Free association responses as a 
function of age and stimulus frequency. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1),  195-199.—Free association 
responses to 49 words at 2 Thorndike-Lorge frequency 
counts were obtained from young and old Ss. 26 words 
at the 2-5 frequency count and 23 words at the 20-25 
frequency count were administered to 509 young and 95 
old Ss. The response pattern of the old group was 
analyzed in relation to the response primary for the 
young group. Results were analyzed by relative fre- 
quency of the primary response to each stimulus word 
and by the number of omissions to each word. Older Ss 
had more omissions and deviated from the younger 
group in their responses to approximately У the 
stimulus words. Results suggest caution in construction 
of word lists to study age differences in paired-associate 
learning and memory.—Journal abstract. 

6486. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) The “healthy 
person”: A review. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(6), 596-603.—General approaches in the analysis of 
a "healthy person" were identified as (1) operational 
and (2) conceptual. Criterion problems seem crucial in 
the former, while in the latter, semantic and value 
problems аге to be resolved.—R. J. Baldauf. 

6487. is Leontine. Life among the giants. NYC: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. 193 p. $4.95. 


INFANCY 


6488. Doris, John, & Cooper, Lowell. (Cornell 
U.) Brightness discrimination in infancy. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 31-39. 
—Optokinetic nystagmus was elicited in 16 infants, 
4-69 days of age, by a шасы field of moving black 
and white stripes. The brightness of the field was varied 
and the minimum intensity eliciting a response was 
considered the threshold. In the technique used, vari- 
ations in the intensity of the white stripe also involved 
variations in the relative intensity of white and black. 
Therefore, the Weber fraction as well as the difference 
between white and black stripes was calculated for each 
threshold. These 2 measures of threshold response were 
correlated with age. In both instances the relationship. 
with age was strong and significant, indicating that 
brightness sensitivity undergoes rapid development in 
the Ist 2 mo. of life.—Journal abstract. ? 
6489. Gordon, T., & Foss, B. М. (U. London, 
England) The role of stimulation in the delay of onset of 
crying in the newborn infant. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(1), 79-81.— Crying is 
said to result from stimulus need. An experiment was 
done in which infants were stimulated during quiet 
periods to see if this would postpone the onset of 
crying. The results were positive. An alternative explan- 
ation in terms of internal temperature control is 
considered.—Journal abstract. 
‚ 6490. Heider, Grace M. (U. Kansas) Vulnerability 
in infants and young children: A pilot study. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1966, 73(1), 1-216.— Based оп 
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the data of the Escalona-Leitch Infancy Project and 
Lois Murphy's Coping Project, and deals with: (1) 
problems of general vulnerability or susceptibility to 
stress, and (2) vulnerability in speech and motor 
behavior. Variables related to assets and weaknesses in 
functioning were selected for evaluation at 2 ages. The 
work remains on a qualitative, hypothesis-setting level, 
using only low-level statistical treatment, but it suggests 
continuity in over-all vulnerability from infancy to 
preschool, with greater continuity of degree of vul- 
nerability in language than in motor behavior.—Author 


ur Rovee, Carolyn K., & Levin, Gerald К. 


(Brown U.) Oral *'pacification" and arousal in the 
human newborn. Journal of Experimental Child Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 3(1), 1-17.—Response to oral nipple stim- 
ulation was studied in human infants as a function of 
their prestimulation arousal levels. The general 
procedure consisted of a 5-min baseline period followed 
by 15 sec. of stimulation. Level of arousal was assessed 
by observational and stabilimetric ratings over cor- 
responding time samples. In the initial study, the 
direction and magnitude of activity change was found 
to vary inversely with the pre-stimulus arousal level. 
Succeeding studies replicated the initial findings and 
indicated that convergence of activity at an intermediate 
level during intraoral stimulation could not be ex- 
plained on the basis of spontaneous activity cycles, the 
influence of stimulation per se, or procedural artifact. 
The phenomenon was discussed in terms of the “law of 
initial values." (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6492. Sugawara, S. (Tohoku U. Sch. Med., Japan) 
Studies on correlation between mental development and 
birth injury. Japanese Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1965, 
6(4), 184-203.—0Of 467 2- and 3-yr-old children studied, 
220 had had birth injuries, 247 had normal deliveries. 
Investigation was made through questionnaires and 
personal interviews to determine whether intellectual or 
emotional retardation or emotional problems were 
present. It was found that: (1) there were no differences 
in IQ between children of normal and difficult births; 
(2) children with birth injuries had a higher incidence of 
physical defects and malformations, but there was no 
correlation between these and mental retardation; (3) 
children who showed emotional disturbances were 
primarily from the difficult birth group and were also in 
the group that showed evidence of convulsions. It was 
concluded that difficult births have considerable in- 
fluence on emotional development.—M. D. Franzoni. 

6493. Weisberg, Paul, & Fink, Edward. (Brown 
U.) Fixed ratio and extinction performance of infants in 
the second year of life. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(2), 105-109. —5 1455-195 
mo-old infants were trained to lever press for snacks on 
small fixed ratio schedules of reinforcement. Within 4-9 
Sessions, responding under FR 10 was established for 4 
Ss and FR 15 for the other. Each S's last session 
revealed behavioral patterns similar to animal and 
human FR trained Ss—a high and constant ratio rate, 
mixed with a zero rate following reinforcements. Devi- 
ations were mostly in the form of prolonged and 
variable post-reinforcement pauses. These and other 
irregularities were probably due to the limited depriva- 
tion conditions and improper training procedures in 
which the ratio (for 2 Ss) was ascended too early and 
too quickly. Extinction was instituted during the last 
session. The degree to which extinction performance 
matched that of other organisms depended upon how 
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stable and "'ratio-like" performance was during condi- 
tioning.—Journal abstract. 


CHILDHOOD 


6494. Almy, Millie; Chittenden, Edward, & Miller, 
Paula. Young children's thinking: Studies of some 
aspects of Piaget's theory. NYC: Teachers Coll. Press, 
1966. xii, 153 p. $5.25(cloth), $2.75(paper).—With a 
foreword by Jean Piaget. 

6495. Bergman, Thesi, & Freud, Anna. (Western 
Reserve U. Sch. Med.) Children in the hospital. NYC: 
International Universities Press, 1966. 162 p. $3.00. 

6496. Di Vesta, Francis J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Norms for modifiers used by children in a restricted 
word-association task: Grades 2 through 6. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 65-66.— Children (N — 100) in 
each of the Grades 2-6 responded with qualifiers to 100 
"culture-free" substantives. A constrained word- 
association task was used. The normative data consist 
of a tabulation of the frequency of occurrence of each 
qualifier, elicited to each substantive, according to 
grade-level. Results of analyses of these data are 
summarized.—Journal abstract. 

6497. Entwisle, Doris R. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Developmental sociolinguistics: A comparative study in 
four subcultural settings. Sociometry, 1966, 29(1), 67- 
84.—Linguistic development of several groups of chil- 
dren over ages 5-10 is measured by the number of 
paradigmatic responses given to words of different form 
classes and frequencies. Although the developmental 
sequence appears to be invariant, it is displaced on the 
age continuum for different subcultural groups. Amish 
children develop more slowly than rural Maryland 
children, and rural Maryland children develop more 
slowly than urban Maryland children, when all groups 
are matched on intelligence. Differences in linguistic 
development associated with socioeconomic level 
among urban children appear slight.—Journal abstract. 

6498. Estvan, Frank J. (Wayne State U.) The social 
perception of nursery-school children. Elementary School 
Journal, 1966, 66(7), 377-385. 

6499. Glueck, Eleanor. (Harvard Law Sch., Cam- 
bridge) Identification of potential delinquents at age 2-3 
years. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1966, 
12(1), 5-16.—The development, construction and 
application of a predictive device for identifying poten- 
tial delinquents at very young ages (2-3). 7 traits 
considered include: affectional relations to parents, 
attachment of child to parents, destructiveness of child, 
extreme restlessness, non-submissiveness to parental 
authority, pathology of parents, and body build. (13 
ref.)—F. Elliott. 

6500. Gouin Décarie, Thérëse. Intelligence and 
affectivity in early childhood: An experimental study of 
Jean Piaget's object concept and object relations. Trans. 
E. P. Brandt & L. W. Brandt. NYC: International 
Universities Press, 1966. xvi, 230 p. $5.00.— Translated 
from the French (1962) edition. 

6501. lijima, Fusako. (Tokyo Metropolitan En 
Japan) [An experimental study on the child's number 
concept.] Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1965, 13(4), 28-41.—Numbers 1-10 were used in 8 
different tasks to study the number concept in children. 
200 Ss divided into 2 groups by % yr. intervals, from 
5-5.5 and from 5.6-5.11, served in the study. Major 
findings were: (1) In general, the older group was more 
successful than the younger group on each task, (2) 
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when they compared the number of 2 aggregates, Ss 

-were influenced by the perceptual configuration and 
could not judge the aggregates by means of the 
mediator (a numeral word), (3) tasks which could be 
responded to easily from the perceptual point of view 
did not always distribute in accordance with the 
magnitude of the numbers, and (4) Ss could neither 
segregate the aggregate of elements nor reconstruct 
them.—J. C. Moore. 

6502. Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effect of prominence of dissonance-associated 
stimuli during evaluation of the stimuli. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 86-99. 
—[nvestigated the function of the prominence of stimuli 
that were associated with cognitive dissonance arousal 
in dissonance reduction. The question was thought to 
be of particular importance in research with children. 
The results showed that dissonance reduction occurred 
on a criterion task that contained the most direct 
representation of a stimulus that was in the arousal 
situation, but the effect did not appear on tasks in 
which such representation was less prominent. The 
mode of dissonance reduction predicted was the positive 
evaluation of stimuli associated with relatively low- 
rewarded experiences. The importance of identifying the 
critical properties of the mediating stimuli between the 
dissonance arousal and the dissonance reduction situ- 
ations was indicated. Consistent with earlier findings of 
sex differences, boys tended to persist longer at a task 
following a low-rewarded than a high-rewarded ex- 
perience, and girls showed the converse. Consequently, 
within the design of this experiment, the major part of 
the dissonance reduction effect was attributable to 
boys.—Journal abstract. Д 

6503. Spiegelberg, Herbert. On the ‘‘I-am-me’’ 
experience in childhood and adolescence. Review of 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1964, 4(1), 3-21. 


Learning 


6504. Battacchi, M. W., & Montanini, Manfredi 

M. Strutture sintattiche e modelli di ordinamento seriale. 
[Syntactic structures and models of serial ordering.] 
Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio Italiano di 
Psicologia Generale e del Lavoro, 1965, 322), 193-205. 
— Empirical findings confirm that in rearranging dis- 
connected sentences and in rewriting stories, 4th-grade 
pupils show a larger amount of linear ordering than 
Sth-grade pupils, especially when. relative and causal 
clauses are involved.—L. L Abate. 

6505. Harootunian, Berj. (U. Delaware) Intellectual 
abilities and reading achievement. Elementary School 
Journal, 1966, 66(7), 386-392. 

6506. McCracken, Robert A. (Western Washington 
State Coll.) A two-year study of the reading achievement 
of children who were reading when they entered first 
grade. Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 59(5), 
307-210.—The purpose of this study was to test the 
reading achievement over a 2-yr period of all children 

identified in a single yr. as reading when they entered 
Ist grade... using the Stanford Achievement Tests and 
the Standard Reading Inventory." Of 361 kinder- 
gartners and Ist graders enrolled in a school, 3 boys and 
5 girls were identified as readers. “They were observed 
over a 2-yr period and tested using the California Test š 
of Mental Maturity, the Stanford Achievement Tests, 
and the Standard Reading Inventory. Their average IQ. 
was 132, and all their reading achievement scores wer 
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well above average. They quickly mastered . word- 
pronouncing skills and oral reading skills. Inability to 
comprehend adequately materials for grades 4-6 was a 
common failing of 7 out of 8 of the pupils at the end of 
2nd grade as measured by the Standard Reading 
Inventory."— W. A. Koppe. в > а 

6507. Odom, Richard D. (Vanderbilt U.) Children's 
probability learning as a function of the cross-sex effect. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(8), 305-306.— To assess 
the effects of the sex of E and S on the performance of S 
in a complex task employing social reinforcement, 
6-yr-old boys and girls were presented a probability 
learning task in which the sex of the reinforcing agent 
was varied, The general results indicated that when E 
was a male, girls made more correct responses than 
boys, while boys made more correct responses than girls 
when E was a female.—Journal abstract. 

6508. Palermo, David S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Mediated association in the paired-associate learning of 
children using heterogeneous and homogeneous lists. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 711- 
717.—3 experiments were conducted concurrently with 
120 6th-grade children in which the transfer effects 
attributable to mediation were examined in the C-B, 
B-A, A-C and B-C, B-A, A-C paradigms. In the Ist 
paradigm, both homogeneous and heterogeneous lists 
were used. In all 3 experiments, 1 of the associative 
connections assumed to be involved in the mediational 
chain was selected from word-association norms 
appropriate to the age group used. The results support 
the mediational hypothesis in both paradigms and for 
both homogeneous and heterogeneous lists. Differences 
in amount of interference and facilitation attributable to 
mediation relative to a control condition varied both 
with paradigm and type of list. Mediational effects 
appeared to be as strong in these paradigms in which 
backward associations are involved in the mediational 
chain as in those which involve only forward connec- 
tions, and the effects appear to be as easily demon- 
strated with 6th-grade children as adult Ss. (15 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 

Rearden, John J., & Gladstone, Roy. 
(Southeast Missouri State Coll.) Age, meaningfulness 
and ability in single-trial learning. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 27-30.—Rock's method of single-trial 
learning was investigated with elementary and second- 
ary students. With Ss grouped by grade and ability 
level, each S learned paired associates at 3 levels of 
meaningfulness by either the single-trial or repetition 
method. The predicted 2-factor interactions of single- 
trial learning with age, ability, and meaningfulness 
failed to materialize. Single-trial learning was not 
s rig inferior to repetition learning. Age and 
meaningfulness were significant factors. A significant 
amount of item selection was detected among single- 
trial Ss, Questions raised by these results are dis- 
cussed,—Journal abstract. 

6510. Samejima, Yukari, & Hatano, Giyoo. [The 
sis и coanting рео as а method of 
quantification.] Japanese Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1965, 134), 42-58.—2 experiments ism 
conducted to examine the effect of training on children’s 
numerical behavior. Training was on the interrelations 
of numbers, ie, K+ 1 = K41, K-1— К-1, etc. 11 
4-yr-old Ss served in the Ist experiment while 4 Ss of 5 
yr. of age served in the 2nd experiment. Major findings 
were: (1) when a child comprehended inter-number 
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relations, he could make correct responses to various 
tasks including numerical comparison of 2 collections 
and number conservation, and (2) the comprehension of 
inter-number relations is the necessary but not sufficient 
condition for a child to rely exclusively on counting and 
to reject perceptual over numerical comparison.—J. C. 
Moore. 

6511. Schmidt, W. H. *'Spontaneous" and ‘‘non- 
spontaneous" formation of scientific concepts by children. 
Human Development, 1965, 8(4), 222-237.— Basing this 
study on the published account by Navarra of 2 
“themes” in the development of 1 child it is concluded 
that concept formation is "spontaneous" in that: (1) it 
is initiated by the child's observation of phenomena that 
he cannot avoid because he has what Schachtel has 
characterized as the “openness to the world,” and (2) it 
is strongly influenced by the way meaningful adults 
structure the environment for the child in accordance 
with their interpretation of the world and in the context 
of their culture. In this way the child's attention is 
drawn to new phenomena in his world and as he 
acquires the language he is prepared to inquire about 
these phenomena.—J. L. Yager. 

6512. Tang, Tzu-chieh; Chow, Shu-yün, & Chen, 
Juei-ying. [Methods in teaching orthography and their 
effects on memory.] Acta Psychologica Sinica, 1965, No. 
4, 299-306.—A study showing that, in the child, 
memory of correctly written characters is related to the 
teaching methods of orthography, and that 1 of the best 
methods of improvement is analysis of the structure of 
the characters with practice in writing these and related 
characters in accordance with an optimal practice 
schedule.—/. D. London. 

6513. Whitlock, Carolyn. (Webster Coll. Note on 
reading acquisition: An extension of laboratory prin- 
ciples. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 
3(1), 83-85.—A study of the reading development of a 
6-yr-old boy. 

Abilities 

6514. Barbe, Walter B. Psychology and education of 
the gifted: Selected readings. NYC: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1965. x, 534 p. 

6515. Kass, Corrine E. (Calvin Coll.) Psycholin- 
guistic disabilities of children with reading problems. 
Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(8), 533-539.—The 
purpose of this study was to examine some psycho- 
linguistic correlates of reading disability. The Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and some supplemen- 
tary tests were given to selected nonreaders. These 
children tended to have problems at the integrational 
level of psycholinguistic functioning, suggesting diffi- 
culty in the skill of reading, rather than in compre- 
hension.—Journal abstract. 

6516. Pendergast, Katheen, et al. An articulation 


study of 15,255 Seattle first grade children with 
end Ше апп; Exceptional Children, 1966, Ж 


—An attempt to determine articulation diff 
ences between 2 lar, hilatsa s. 
loan ge groups of Ist grade children— 


and did not have kindergarten experi- 

ence. When these 2 groups entered Bt grade, their 
ноп errors were essentially the same. However 
n ergarten experience appeared to be a factor in the 
re NES of sound errors of the children who уеге: not 
uo led in speech therapy. Normative data regarding 
© articulation of Ist grade children were obtained and 
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compared with those of previous studies.—Journal 
abstract. 

6517. Pflederer, Marilyn. (Northwestern U.) A 

- study of the conservation of tonal and rhythmic patterns 
in elementary school children. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 17(2), 52-62.—Results of a 
pilot study made with 8 5-yr-olds and 8 8-yr-olds are 
felt to support the Piagetian principle of conservation, 
in that the older group showed the greater conservation 
with respect to meter and tonal and rhythmic patterns. 
“The intuitive answers of the kindergarten children 
showed a lack of conservation and were indicative of 
preoperational thought. The answers of the 8-yr-old 
children reflected the intermediate stage of conserva- 
tion,"—T. E. Newlahd. 

6518. Williams, Frank E. (U. Utah) Training 
children to be creative may have little effect on original 
classroom performance. California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1966, 17(2), 73-79.—Informally re- 
ported results obtained in a study involving 9 6th grade 
teachers and their 294 pupils are discussed in terms of 
“creativity уз. knowledge” (knowledge crucial but no 
guarantee of “creativity”) “creativity and intelligence” 
(“positive and highly significant” but test not iden- 
tified), “creativity and grades” (originality and grade 
placement positively correlated), teacher identification 
of “creative” pupils, (poor), and the role of teaching 
procedures conducive to “creativity.” —T. E. Newland. 


Personality 


6519. Hunt, David E., & Dopyera, John. (Syracuse 
U.) Personality variation in lower-class children. Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 47-54.—Riessman has 

escribed the culturally deprived child in terms of a 
fairly uniform cognitive style, and suggested educational 
procedures appropriate for such students. Within this 
context the present investigation of junior-high school 
students found, as expected, that the conceptual level 
(CL) of a lower-class group was lower than that of a 
middle-class group. In contrast to what might be 
expected from Riessman’s description, however, the 
lower-class group showed more CL variation than the 
middle-class group. This greater lower-class variation is 
discussed in terms of providing differentially effective 
educational procedures for students varying in CL, and 
the utility of Conceptual Systems theory for providing 
such coordination.—Author abstract. 

6520. Palmer, Robert D. (VA Hosp. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Birth order and identification. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 129-135.—Observations 
drawn from different sources suggest that as compared 
with later-born individuals, the Ist born participates in 
a more intense mothering relationship, has a shorter 
duration of interaction with siblings, turns to his 
parents in the absence of other role models, is exposed 
to greater parental expectations regarding responsibility 
and achievement, develops a harsher superego, arid is 
more inclined to choose occupations involving a parent- 
surrogate role—in short, that he is more adult oriented 
than later borns. It was hypothesized, therefore, that Ist 
borns would demonstrate greater internalization of 
parental norms and values. Results supported the 
hypothesis for inhibitory-disciplinarian behaviors but 
not for emotionally supportive-rewarding behaviors. 
Implications for processes of identification and super- 
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ego development are considered. (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Parent-Child Relations 


6521. Zunich, Michael. (Southern Illinois О.) Child 
behavior and parental attitudes. Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 62(1), 41-46.—Investigates the relation between 
parental attitudes and the actual behavior of children. 
Direct observation, utilizing a time-sampling technique 
and predetermined categories, was conducted in a 
child-development laboratory, through a l-way vision 
screen. Contact, Cooperation and Playing Interactively 
constituted the major types of child behavior in the 
laboratory. Girls evidenced more positive types of 
behavior than boys. Of the 288 comparisons made 
between the attitude subscales and child-behavior 
categories, 9 evidenced significant relationships at the 
.05 level or beyond.—Author abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


6522. Dhar, Chandrakala. (Nat. Inst. Educ., New 
Delhi, India) Work values of adolescent boys. Guidance 
Review, 1965, 3(1), 12-21.—A work-value inventory, 
containing 16 values in 43 triads, was administered to 
140 boys from 4 curriculum groups. The coefficient of 
concordance showed that the 4 groups significantly 
agreed in their perceptions. Service and fame were 
ranked highest by all 4 groups, and leisure, leadership 
and power were ranked lowest.—U. Pareek. 

6523. Keniston, Kenneth. (Yale Med. Sch.) The 
uncommitted: Alienated youth in American society. 
I Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966, viii, 500 p. 

.50. 

6524. Pandit, J. L. (Hindi High Sch., Calcutta, 
India) Ego-identity among high school adolescents. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(3), 141- 
150.—Each of 227 css values Bie a himself in 


terms of traits, interests, values Mkills, attitudes and 
achievements, Each S complet self-concept ques- 
tionnaire and a role enactment questionnaire, The 
results show that there is reliable disproportionality 
represented in adolescents’ indications of the amount 
and kind of consistency in the perceptions they report 
different people have of them. Individual variability in 
the proportionality of these responses is greatest in the 
peer sector, intermediate in the teacher sector and 
smallest in the family sector.—U. Pareek. 

6525. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham, England) A 
study of differences in the judgments of adolescent papii 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 
71-86.—A cross-sectional method was devised to in- 
vestigate the differences in the judgments and reasoning 
of adolescent pupils when presented with connected 
passages calling for comprehension. 2 passages Were 
written to bring out certain features such as tautological 
and irrelevant thinking, circumstantial judgments and 
finally, comprehensive judgments involving the imagina- 
tion and evocation of possible explanations. 3 large 
groups of pupils were tested, representing а wide тҮ 
of intellectual capacity and achievement. The pupils 
answers to the questions set on the passages were 
capable of analysis in terms of categories ranging from 
prelogical answers to fully comprehensive pur 
evoking imagined possibilities. Interesting Der 
changes were also demonstrated. In general, pupils up 
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to the age of 13% yr. judged circumstantially and only 
by 144 yr. did they show a firm tendency to make 
comprehensive judgments involving the production of 
possible explanations —Journal summary. 

6526. Poppleton, Pamela K., & Brown, P. Е. тһе 
secular trend in puberty: Has stability been achieved? 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 
95-100. 

6527. Tippett, Jean S., & Silber, Earle. (Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md.) Autonomy of self- 
esteem: An experimental approach. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 372-385.—The autonomy of 
self-esteem in late adolescent Ss with respect to in- 
fluence by an external, authoritative source was ex- 
plored through an experimental study. Following a 
series of procedures which included a Self-Image 
Questionnaire, the experimental group was presented 
with a fictitious "research staff evaluation" in which the 
Ss’ own self-ratings were consistently altered in a less 
favorable but plausible direction on certain items of the 

uestionnaire, When retested, the experimental group 
showed significant changes toward lower self-esteem on 
the ERI dimensions and also showed a greater trend 
toward lower self-esteem on the unaltered dimensions in 
contrast to the control group. Interview data indicated 
that Ss experienced the experimental situation as it was 
intended and different subjective patterns of response to 
the experimental procedure were described. The findings 
support a conception of autonomy as a particular 
pattern of response to influence rather than the capacity 
to resist influence alone. The autonomous pattern 
involves both the capacity to be open to new experience 
as well as the ability to be discriminating with respect to 
it.—Journal summary. 


ADULTHOOD 


Psychologie, 1966, 18(2), 59-62.—Investigation of 
biographical material discloses that women encounter 
most of their conflicts in their 50s and men, in their 60s, 
These decades of life seem to differ from previous stages 
of development in somatic, psychic, indi social aspects. 
(20 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 
6529. Murdoch, Peter H. (U. North Carolina) Birth 
order and age at marriage. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, S(1), 24-29,—2 experiments 
аге reported which were based on Schachter's work on 
rth order and affiliation in an anxiety provoking 
Situation, Assuming Ist borns (1) are more dependent 
than later borns, and (2) have learned, more than later 
borns, that being with others in an 
situation reduces their anxiety, it was predicted that Ist 
borns would tend to marry earlier than later borns. 93 
faculty members provided questionnaire data for the 
male and female sample, The mean marriage-age of Ist 
rn males was lower than that of the later born males 
(p < 0.03), There was no significant relationship Бе- 
tween birth order and marriage- 
mile en, a 
anticipated male-female. difference found 1 
experiment. It was aoe that eee 


ly marry earlier than later borns, 
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unmarried female Ist borns would say they wanted to 
get married earlier than later borns. 71 unmarried 
female students were asked to state the best age for 
them to get married. The mean best-marriage-age for 
Ist born females was lower than that for later born 
females (p < 0.001).—Journal abstract. 


GERONTOLOGY 


6530. Kalish, Richard A. The aged and the dying 
process: The inevitable decisions. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1965, 21(4), 87-96. 

6531. Kastenbaum, Robert. Theories of human aging: 
The search for a conceptual framework. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1965, 21(4), 13-36. 

6532. Klein, Wilma H., Le Shan, Eda J., & Furman, 
Sylvan S. Promoting mental health of older people 
through group methods: A practical guide. NYC: Mental 
Health Materials Cent., 1966. 156 p. $4.50. 

6533. Moss, Bertram B. Caring for the aged. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966. xii, 372 p. $4.95. 

6534. Popkhadze, N. A., Mindadze, A. A., Labadze, 
B. G., & Zoidze, A. K. Nevrologicheskaya kharakter- 
istika prezhdevremennosti starosti. [Neurological char- 
acteristics of premature aging.] Soobshcheniya Akademii 
Nauk Сғигіпѕкої SSR, 1966, 41(1), 237-244,—A pre- 
liminary EEG study of 15 senile Ss with a view toward 
discovering the prophylaxis and treatment of premature 
aging, considering both "endogenous and exogenous 
factors."—J1. D. London. 
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6535. Alexander, C. Norman, Jr. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Ordinal position and Sociometric status. Sociometry, 
1966, 29(1), 41-51.—The relationship between birth 
order and sociometric status is investigated with data on 
1410 male seniors in 30 high schools. Ist borns are 
found to Tecelve more sociometric choices and more 
Teciprocations of choices than later borns, holding 
Socioeconomic status constant. In addition, Ist borns 


6536. Defares, P. B. (Social-Pedagogical Inst 
Amsterdam, Holland) Sociale deris uii ius 


toepassingen van de sociometrie. [Social 


new applications of Sociometry.] Nederland: Tijdschri) 
Biss de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1966,2, ii 


Presidential Address to the 
Social Problems, charging th; 
their recommendations to p 
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research resulting from questionnaires, have overlooked 
the evidence which points to the absence of any positive 
relationship between people's verbal responses and their 
behavioral tendencies. Starts with La Pierre's 1934 
experiment and reviews the many studies since then that 
have confirmed the disparity that exists between words 
and deeds, between attitudes and acts. “In effect 
... [social scientists] have achieved over 30 yr. worth of 
cumulative, consistent and misleading information. . . .'" 
Discusses the responsibility social scientists have to find 
the means in their research of bringing about maximum 
congruence between what people say and what they 
do.—S. L. Warren. 

6538. Gon, Manjuli. (Lucknow U., India) Some 
aspects of interpersonal perception. Journal of Psycho- 
logical Researches, 1965, 9(3), 95-101.—Interpersonal 
perception, a special problem of perception and social 
interaction, needs to be studied in several aspects: 
reciprocity of persons, perceptibility and perceptual 
sensitivity, perceptual defence, situational and medita- 
tional factors, personality dynamics, and patterns of 
person perception and interpersonal configuration.—U. 
Pareek. 

6539. Morrissette, Julian O., Jahnke, John C., & 
Baker, Keith. (Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Structural 
balance: A test of the completeness hypothesis. Behav- 
ioral Science, 1966, 11(2), 121-125.— The “completeness 
hypothesis," advanced by Harary in 1959, was the basis 
of the investigations. Both a theoretical and an empir- 
ical examination of Harary's assumptions were made, 
the former showing them to be inconsistent with 
Heider's theory of balance, the latter producing data 
consistent with Heider's theory. These findings suggest 
either that Harary's completeness hypothesis is false, or 
that it requires revision.—G. F. Wooster. 

6540. Nijkerk, K. J. (Social-Pedagogical Inst., U. 
Amsterdam, Holland) Sensitivity training: Een nieuwe 
methode om groepsverhoudingen te leren waarnemen. 
[Sensitivity training: A new method to study human 
relations.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(1), 19-35.—4A discussion 
of the history, goals, nature, methods and results of 
sensitivity or T-group training conferences. Applica- 
tions of the method in the Netherlands as well as in 
other countries are also discussed.— T. Verhave. 

6541. Sanford, Nevitt. (Stanford U.) Self and 
society: Social change and individual development. NYC: 
Atherton Press, 1966. xvii, 381 p. $8.95. 

6542. Waxler, Nancy E., & Mishler, Elliot G. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) Scoring and reliability 
problems in Interaction Process Analysis: A methodolog- 
ical note. Sociometry, 1966, 29(1), 28-40.—2 aspects of 
Interaction Process Analysis (IPA) that are relevant to 
the problem of comparing results from various studies 
were examined. lst, it is shown that the scoring 
procedure used—whether from a typescript or from the 
tape recording plus a typescript—aflects the distribution 
of М of the acts in categories; for example, when the 
tape-typescript method is used more acts are classified 
into “negative affect’ categories. 2nd, the reliability of 
the coding system was investigated using several types 
of comparisons with several methods of summarizing 
agreements between coders. Data shows that act-by-act 
reliability of IPA using a tape-typescript procedure is 
approximately 6195; when chance agreements due to 
marginal distributions are removed, median agreement 
is 43%. Many of the methodological problems found in 
the use of IPA are general problems, thus the findings 
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are relevant to the use of other interaction codes and 
content analysis systems.—Journal abstract. 

6543. Webb, Eugene J., Campbell, Donald T., 
Schwartz, Richard D., & Sechrest, Lee. (Northwestern 
U.) Unobtrusive measures: Nonreactive research in the 
social sciences. Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1966. xii, 
225 p. $3.50(paper). 

6544. Werdelin, I. Factor analyses of an inventory of 
behavior in social situations. Educational & Psychological 
Interactions, 1966, No. 9, 10 p.—A questionnaire of 39 
items dealing with nervous behavior in social situations 
was given to 2 samples of 178 boys and 238 girls. Factor 
analysis showed 5 and 4 interpreted factors in the 2 
studies, Rotation to a common congruent structure 
showed at most 4 factors. The factors are interpreted 
and discussed.—Journal abstract. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


6545. Aptheker, Herbert. (Ed.) Marxism and aliena- 
tion. NYC: Humanities Press, 1966. xii, 158 p. $4.00. 

6546. Brown, Joseph. (Princeton U.) Dynamics of 
group interaction: Viewpoint of an artist. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1002-1003.—The 
importance of communion in the community and ways 
of interrelating various community components are 
discussed in their relation to community health.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6547. Freed, Stanley A. (American Museum Natural 
History, NYC) A comparison of the reactions of Washo 
and Mohave respondents to an objective technique (role 
profile test) for measuring role behavior. Transactions of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1965, 27(8), 
959-969.—The role profile test and different reactions 
of Washo and Mohave respondents are described. The 
test involves hypothetical comparisons, judgments 
based on anticipated behavior, comparisons among 
relatives covered by the same and different relationship 
terms, and variations from the influence of 1 relative on 
another. Some cross-cultural comparisons of Washo 
and Mohave data are made.— B. S. Aaronson. 

6548. Galtung, Johan. (Peace Res. Inst., Oslo, 
Norway) Institutionalized conflict resolution. Journal of 
Peace Research, 1965, 4, 348-397,—A theoretical para- 
digm. 

6549. Gotshalk, D. W. Human aims in modern 
perspective. Yellow Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1966. 
viii, 122 p. $4.00. 

6550. Langholm, Sivert. Violent conflict resolution 
and the loser's reaction. Journal of Peace Research, 1965, 
4, 324-347. 

6551. Marcuse, Herbert. (U. California, San Diego) 
One-dimensional man. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 

1966. xvii, 259 p. $2.25(paper). 

6552. Musgrove, F. (Bradford Inst. Technology, 
England) The social needs and satisfactions of some 
young people: At home, in youth clubs and at work. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 
61-71.—Questionnaires completed by 367 young 
people, ages 14-20, in the industrial North indicated the 
range and nature of the needs which they thought 
should be met by home, school, club and work, 
respectively, and the needs which they thought were, in ` 
fact, met. 250 Ss were mempen Ө youth cud 
(50 were at work, 200 at school). Their responses ‹ М 
sentence-completion test were compared with the re- 
sponses of non-club members (50 at work, 67 at 
All Ss demanded predominantly "expressive М 
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of their homes: e.g. feeling at ease and secure. 
Approximately ⁄ referred to "instrumental" functions: 
e.g., character training and instruction іп domestic 
skills. Their demands were largely satisfied, although 
10% of club-members statements referred to frustra- 
tions and restrictions at home. Less than 2% of 
non-club members’ statements about home were nega- 
tive. It seems possible that club members may come 
from comparatively restrictive homes. The club was 
expected to provide mainly "expressive" satisfactions, 
and did so. Only 6%, of members' statements referred to 
frustrations. Both work and school were expected to be 
almost equally "expressive" and "instrumental." School 
massively failed to fulfill the expressive functions 
expected of it. Club members were more frustrated by 
school than non-club members; again, it seemed that 
the club might be an important source of "expressive" 
satisfactions denied elsewhere.—Journal summary. 

6553. Ogburn, William F. Social change: With 
respect to cultural and original nature. NYC: Delta 
Books, 1966. xvi, 393 p. $2.25(paper). 

6554. Phillips, Derek L. (Dartmouth Coll.) De- 
ferred gratification in a college setting: Some costs and 
gains. Social Problems, 1966, 13(3), 333-343.—3 
hypotheses were tested: the greater the frequency of 
deferring social gratification, the greater the satisfaction 
with Salsa academic experience, the lower the satis- 
faction with college social experience, and the poorer 
the student's mental health. The method used was a 
questionnaire distributed to a random sample of 109 
college students. The findings confirmed the hypoth- 
eses.—S. L. Warren. 

6555. Pierce, Chester M., & West, Louis J. (U. 

' Oklahoma) Six years of sit-ins: Psychodynamic causes 
and effects. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1966, 12(1), 29-34.—Observations concerning different 
psychodynamic factors leading to participation and 
gratification in sit-ins —F, Elliott. 

6556, Ponzo, Ezio. I Kohorosciwetari. [The Yano- 
ama.] Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio Italiano di 
Psicologia Generale e del Lavoro, 1965, 32(2), 105- 
158.—Results of an expedition and examination of a 
recently accultured South American tribe. An analysis 
of drawings and Rorschach protocols between primi- 
tives and accultured tribesmen is also presented.—L 
L’ Abate. š 

6557. Simmons, Leo W. (Western Reserve U.) 
Impact и у factor upon adjustment within the 
community. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(9), 990-998.—Discusses man as л ИПИ and 


social organism whose success or failure, normality or 
deviance is largely determined by the culture patterns 
and structured s 


tu ystem of his society, These same forces 

can be utilized and manipulated in a milieu therapy, the 

potentialities and limitations of which are commented 
upon.—N. H, Pronko. 

6558. Wattenberg, William W. (Ed.) “All men are 


created equal." Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State U. Press, 
1966. 144 p. $4.95, 


Minority Groups 


6559. Brown, Barry S., & Albee, 
(Cleveland State Hosp., O.) The effect o 
hospital expences on racial attitu 
note. Social Problems, 1966, 13(3), 


George W. 
f integrated 
des: А discordant 
3(3), 324-333.—A study 
ypothesis that hospital patients 
€ contact with minority groups 


was made to test the h 
who have had extensiv 
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would show greater tolerance towards them than those 
without such experience. In addition examination was 
made of the effect on racial attitudes of age, education, 
socioeconomic status, religion, length of time in an 
integrated hospital group, and the presence of inte- 
grated staffs as opposed to all-white staffs. The Ss were 
2 groups of white male patients, | of which had had 
prolonged interracial contact while the other had not. 
The procedure involved group-administered question- 
naires without time limits. The findings did not uphold 
the hypothesis. Reasons for this are discussed in 
detail.—S. L. Warren. 

6560. Campbell, Donald T., Kruskal, William H., & 
Wallace, William P. (Northwestern U.) Seating aggre- 
gation as an index of attitude. Sociometry, 1966, 29(1), 
1-15.—An index of "aggregation," computed as the 
departure from randomness in the number of classroom 
Negro-white seating adjacencies, is examined as a 
tentative index of interracial attitudes, In the 3 schools 
studied, significant aggregation by race was found. 2 
schools selected on a priori grounds showed an expected 
difference in degree of aggregation. All schools also 
showed significant aggregation by sex. Control analyses 
examining the effect of class size, proportion of 
Negroes, and proportion of vacant seats do not indicate 
artifacts in these respects. The index of seating aggrega- 
tion is judged worthy of further exploration.—Journal 
abstract. 

6561. Chatterjee, Neera. (M.B.B. Coll., Agartala, 
India) A comparison of performance of tribal and 
non-tribal boys of Tripura (India) on five performance 
tests. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(3), 
151-158.—5 performance tests (Alexander's Passalong, 
Koh’s Block Design, Dearborn's Formboard, Memory, 
and Picture) were administered to 500 tribal and 500 
non-tribal boys of 114-154 age range. Tribal boys 
scored lower in all tests except the Passalong.—U. 
Pareek. 

6562. Davis, Morris; Seibert, Robert, & Breed, 
Warren. (U. Illinois) Interracial seating patterns on 
New Orleans public transit. Social Problems, 1966, 13(3), 
298-306.—An attempt was made to assess the degree of 
actual integration on buses that had resulted from the 
legal ban on enforced segregation. 3 graduate students 
rode on 11 of the 39 transit lines of the New Orleans 
Public Service Inc. during morning and afternoon peak 
periods. At 12-min intervals, seating patterns were 
recorded on charts which coded race, age and sex. 4 
different summarizing measures were used, each com- 
puting numbers of persons violating previous patterns 
of white precedence over Negroes. The lack of theoreti- 
cally relevant prior knowledge about what a bus is like 
sociologically presented a serious obstacle toa more 
meaningful interpretation of the findings. The study was 
Sonsicered more ропа from a methodological 
standpoint than from the na 
tained 1, oM ture of the results ob- 

. Fisher, Sethard. (U. i iz 
Essay review: Negro life As n ies Ма 
Problems, 1966, 13(3), 343-353.— Suggests that Negro 
gains in employment, education and income have been 
relative rather than absolute, and that the social process 
characteristic of the relation of the Negro to the wider 
Society has been circular and Tepetitive. The complex of 
factors which at different historical periods has na d 
the progress of Negroes must be documented in detail 
1 that social policy may be devised to assure that they 
9 not reappear. The social process which has continu- 
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ally worked to stabilize the Negro in an inferior social 
status must be defined more precisely. New patterns of 
race relations must be worked out in order to prevent 
impending violence and destruction which must occur 
when a mobilized, militant minority and a defensive, 
fearful majority angrily confront one another.—S. L. 
Warren. 

6564. Takemura, Ichiro, et al. (Hiroshima U., 
Japan) A psychiatric study of children of low intelligence 
on a remote and solitary island. Japanese Journal of 
Child Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3), 133-145.—The causes of 


` retardation were found to be polyhormonal defects as 


well as social and cultural poverty. 
6565. Tehan, Sally. An exploratory study concerning 
the effects of race upon school achievement. Connecticut 


. College Psychology Journal, 1965, 2, 13-23.—An ex- 


ploratory study was undertaken to determine whether 
or not a significant difference existed in school per- 
formance between Negroes and whites in the New 
London school system. It was hypothesized that if such 
a difference did exist, it would involve higher scores for 
the whites and that the difference would not appear 
immediately (Ist grade). Using a sample of 73 pairs of 
children matched for sex and IQ, these hypotheses were 
confirmed, a significant difference being found at the 
7th and 8th grade levels only. Several interpretations of 
these results were suggested, generating areas for further 
research.—Journal summary. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


6566. Dockrell, W. B. Secondary education, social 
class and the development of abilities. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 7-14.—Reports an 
investigation into the relationship between patterns of 
abilities and 2 environmental variables, socio-economic 
status and type of secondary education, for 12 and 
14-yr-olds. It was hypothesized that education and 
social class will interact so that middle-class children 
will show no change of pattern of abilities in academic 
high schools, but in technical high schools will gain 
most rapidly in spatial and other non-verbal skills; 
lower class children will gain in verbal skills in the 
academic schools and in non-verbal skills in the 
technical schools. Results are interpreted to mean that 
the environmental demands in a middle-class home are 
such that a high level of development has been reached 
in all areas and that type of secondary education is, 
therefore, irrelevant, but the lower-class home does not 
demand «as full a level of development, particularly in 
verbal areas, and the type of secondary school can, 
therefore, markedly influence intellectual development. 
(35 ref.) —Journal summary. 

6567. Voss, Harwin L. (U. Kentucky) Socio- 
economic status and reported delinquent behavior. Social 
Problems, 1966, 13(3), 314-324.—Addressing itself to 
the problem of middle class delinquency, anonymous 
self-reporting questionnaires were studied in a 15.5% 
random sample of 7th grade students in a Honolulu 
junior high school. The data were subjected to 3 
criteria: (1) the distribution of most and least delinquent 
groups of boys and girls by socioeconomic status was 
tested for significant differences, (2) the socio-economic 
status distribution of boys who reported at least 3 
serious delinquent acts was compared with those who 
did not, and (3) specific acts were tested under 
presumption that the types of delinquent behavior 
reported differ by status level. On Criterion 1, the 
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findings suggested that girls in various status levels do 
not differ significantly in reporting of delinquent be- 
havior, while socioeconomic status is significantly 
related for boys; no significant differences were dis- 
covered on Criterion 2, while only 1 significant relation- 
ship was observed for Criterion 3.—S. L. Warren. 

6568. Weinberg, Carl, & Skager, Rodney. (U. 
California) Social status and guidance involvement. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 586-590.—A 
study of the relationships of 3 measures of social 
stratification to students' utilization of school guidance 
services and knowledgeability about chosen vocation. In 
a majority of the groups studied, social status of parents 
and projected social status of the student (based upon 
chosen occupation) are positively related to knowledge- 
ability about chosen career.—R. J. Baldauf. 


Religion 


6569. Dutt, N. K. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, India) 
Attitudes of the university students toward religion. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(3), 127- 
130.—A 30-item Likert scale was prepared from 82 
items after item-analysis. Results of the final scale on 
200 students showed that girls were significantly more 
religious than boys. No differences were found due to 
academic discipline.—U. Pareek. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


6570. Byrne, Donn; Nelson, Don, & Reeves, Keith. 
(U. Texas) Effects of consensual validation and invalida- 
tion on attraction as a function of verifiability. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(1), 98-107. 
—The effect of attitude similarity-dissimilarity on 
attraction has been interpreted as a special case of the 
effect of positive and negative reinforcement on attrac- 
tion through the operation of consensual validation and 
invalidation. The drive which is presumably being 
aroused and reinforced by attitudinal material has been 
designated as the effectance motive. It is proposed that 
the degree to which effectance motivation is aroused by 
a given issue varies as an inverse function of the ease 
with. which empirical verification may be attained. 
Further, it is hypothesized that as verifiability increases, 
the effect of attitude similarity-dissimilarity on at- 
traction decreases. Each of 168 undergraduates was 
asked to respond to a stranger who was similar to 
himself at 1 of 4 levels of proportion of similar attitudes 
with respect to issues at 1 of 3 levels of verifiability. 
Attraction was found to be significantly influenced by 
proportion of similar attitudes (p < .001) and by the 
interaction between verifiability and similarity (p < .05). 
In addition, trend analysis indicated a significant overall 
linear trend (р < .001) and that each of the 3 veri- 
fiability groups was different in slope from the others. 
Similarity-dissimilarity on the unverifiable issues had 
the greatest effect on attraction; issues verifiable in the 
future yielded the least effect on attraction. Alternate 
interpretations of the data are discussed.—G. Е. 
Rowland. 

6571. Gordon, Leonard V. (US Army Personnel Res. 
Office, Washington, D.C.) Values of the Peace Corps 
volunteer. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 32 5 
— Peace Corps volunteers tested prior to entry into 
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training programs were compared with normative 
college samples on the Survey of Interpersonal Values 
and Survey of Personal Values. Volunteers of both sexes 
scored significantly lower than their college counter- 
parts on Support, Conformity, Recognition, Orderliness 
and Economy and higher on Benevolence, Decisiveness, 
Variety and Achievement. In addition, female volun- 
teers scored higher than the college females on Inde- 
pendence and Leadership.—Author abstract. 

6572. Hardyck, Jane A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Consistency, relevance, and resistance to change. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(1), 27-41. 
—2 groups of Ss, | instructed to consider their opinions 
on a central issue relevant to other opinions in their 
belief systems and the other, to consider their opinions 
on the central issue irrelevant to these other opinions, 
were exposed to a persuasive communication con- 
cerning the central issue. It was predicted and found 
that the greatest resistance to change was among 
"Relevant" Ss with initially consistent belief systems, 
while the least resistance was among "Relevant" Ss with 
initially inconsistent belief systems. “Irrelevant” Ss 
changed an intermediate amount, and initially consist- 
ent and inconsistent Ss in this group did not differ in 
resistance to change. Derived changes that were 
obtained in other opinions in the system were also 
examined for these Ss. Another 2 groups of Ss were 
exposed to a persuasive communication concerning | of 
the other opinions in the system, and derived changes in 
opinions on the central issue were not obtained.—G. E. 
Rowland. 

6573. Holtzman, Wayne H., & Young, Robert К. (U. 
Texas) Scales for measuring attitudes toward the Negro 
and toward organized religion. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 31-34.— This paper presents the Desegrega- 
tion scale and the Religion scale. The Ist is thought to 
measure attitude toward the Negro and the latter is 
thought to measure attitude toward organized religion. 
The development and scoring procedures employed in 
both scales are described.— Journal abstract. 

6574. Jahoda, Gustav. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) Impressions of nationalities: An alternative to 
the “stereotype” approach. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(1), 1-16.—Student Ss were 
presented with results of an opinion survey dealing with 
political, religious and social issues, Their task was to 
indicate the likelihood of the survey having been 
conducted in each of a series of countries listed, 
including Britain, There was a high degree of consensus 

on the type of nation considered likely. Perceived 
similarity to Britain of the countries was assessed, and 
the. relative saliency of various criteria determined. 
Content analysis of verbal Teports indicated that the 
. Same judgments Were made on a variety of different 
grounds, and yielded insights into the modes of 
impression formation. Characteristics of the Ss’ *cogni- 
tive maps’ of Western European and Communist 
countries are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

575. Johnson, Homer Н. (Loyola U.) Some effects 
of discrepancy level on responses to negative information 
about. one's self. Sociometry, 1966, 29(1), 52-66.—The 
шас of discrepancy between the Ss’ view of self 
and the view expressed by another person was system- 
atically manipulated. Dependent variables included the 
Ss’ use of underrecall of the discrepancy, conformity to 
the discrepant information, Tejection of the source, 

rationalization, and devaluation, Findings suggest that 
-under conditions of the experiment (with a highly 
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involving issue and a somewhat competent source) 
conformity is curvilinearly related to discrepancy level, 
underrecall exhibits a negative linear relationship, and 
the other 3 responses appear as positive linear function 
of discrepancy level. Interpretations are offered con- 
cerning the consistent and inconsistent trends found in 
the attitude change literature that has used discrepancy 
level as a variable.—Journal abstract. 

6576. Krauss, Robert M. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Structural and attitudinal factors in 
interpersonal bargaining. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1966, 2(1), 42-55.—A study of the effects 
upon behavior in a 2-person bargaining game of: (1) 
cooperative vs. competitive bargaining structure, (2) 
positive vs. negative attitudes, and (3) strong vs, weak 
attitudinal anchoring. It was hypothesized that where a 
conflict existed between the structure of the bargaining 
relationship and the bargainers' attitudinal orientation 
(i.e., competitive-positive and cooperative-negative), the 
degree of attitudinal anchoring would determine the 
mode of intrapersonal conflict resolution and, conse- 
quently, the effectiveness of bargaining. 10 pairs of 
emale Ss, randomly assigned to each of the cells of a 
2X2X2 factorial experiment, played a bargaining 
game for 10 trials. The results supported the hy- 
potheses.—G. E. Rowland. 

6577. Morrison, A., & Melntyre, D. (Moray House, 
Edinburgh, Scotland) The attitudes of students towards 
international affairs. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 5(1), 17-23.—Graduate students 
rated 16 concepts concerning the countries, political 
leaders and ег assumed policies of the East-West 
blocs on 7 evaluative scales of the semantic differential, 
From each student a pooled rating from the scales was 
obtained for each of the concepts. Correlations were 
tun between the sets of concept ratings and the resulting 
matrix analyzed by the method of principal compo- 
nents. 3 interpretable factors were extracted, accounting 
for 50% of the total variance. The Ist 2 factors may be 
interpreted respectively as evaluations of the countries 
and political leaders of the Western and Eastern blocs. 
Furthermore, they show that attitudes to East-West are 
orthogonal, and not opposed. The 3rd factor appears to 
contrast practical policies with more general social and 
political ideals. Results are discussed in relation to 
commonly reported findings of dimensions of Radi- 
calism-Conservatism and Tough-Tendermindedness in 
previous studies of social and political attitudes. 
—Journal abstract. 


a 131-135.—100 
judges from different professions were asked to rank 11 
recognition of 
tion of human 
n, appreciation 
memory for names 
administration, 
clusion in social 


+ Rena L. The perception of major fields 
as affected by one’s own prospective major, уыт 
College Psychology Journal, 1965, 2, 49-59.—A study 
: done to see if a difference exists between a 
eterogeneous group's perception of major fields and a 
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prospective major's perception of his own area. A 
40-adjective list was administered to Connecticut 
College freshmen. The 134 usable forms were evaluated 
by grouping them according to prospective majors. The 
heterogeneous group accounted for definite stereotype 
images, similar to those which would be expected. In 
addition, the profiles drawn by the heterogeneous group 
suggested a common bond between “Art,” “Soc,” and 
"Eng" and another between "Sci," "Psych," and 
“Poli.” It was found that prospective majors see more 
of the positive traits and fewer of the negative traits in 
their own fields. This may be explained by Festinger's 
Theory of Cognitive Dissonance—the altering of an 
opinion to bring it into consonance with an action. 
—Journal summary. 

6580. Strickland, Lloyd H., & Cowan, Frederic J., 
Jr. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Canada) Optional anon- 
ymity and political balloting. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 115-120.—Data from a student political 
poll were analyzed to test the hypothesis that those 
voters casting a ballot for the unpopular candidate 
would be more likely to do so anonymously than would 
those voting for the popular candidate. The data tended 
to support the hypothesis, but were rendered less 
definitive by the fact that affiliates of the political party 
allegedly represented by the unpopular candidate 
tended to cast anonymous ballots regardless of their 
candidate preference. Implications of this and previous 
findings were discussed with respect to both the 
experimental vs. survey approach to the anonymity 
problem and the relative wisdom of studies focusing on 
the anonymous response as opposed to the public 
response in voting contexts.—Journal abstract. 


6581. Strømnes, Frode J. (U. Oslo, Norway) 
Development and differentiation of acquaintance in 
engaged and married couples. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 7(1), 34-42.—5 married and 5 en- 
gaged couples, matched on socio-economic and inter- 
actional criteria, completed the Allport- Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values and Gordon's personality tests and 
predicted their mate's answers on these tests. Married 
partners predicted significantly better than engaged 
partners on the Study of Values but not on the Gordon 
tests. With the 2nd part of the Study of Values, engaged 
couples predicted the mate's preferred motives relatively 
better than non-preferred ones, whereas married part- 
ners were equally well acquainted with both types. The 
results are discussed in terms of pain-avoidance by 
cognitive means in open vs. closed ecological fields. 
—Journal abstract. 

6582. Walster, Elaine, & Prestholdt, Perry. (U. 
Minnesota) The effect of misjudging another: Over- 
compensation or dissonance reduction? Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(1), 85-97.— When one 
realizes he has misjudged another (either evaluating the 
other too harshly or too generously) there are 2 ways 
that he can reduce the discomfort he feels: (1) He can 
compensate the misjudged other. He can accord the 
other a little extra liking and respect (if the other was 
initially underrated) or deprive the other of a little 
liking and respect (if the other was initially overrated). 
(2) He can attempt to justify his injustice, convincing 
himself that the other deserved the too harsh or too 
generous evaluation. The research literature demon- 
strates both reactions. It was proposed that the degree 
of the individual's public commitment to his unjust 
evaluation would determine which method he would 
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use. An experiment clearly supported the preceding 
hypothesis.—G. E. Rowland. 

6583. Walster, Elaine; Walster, Bill; Abrahams, 
Darcy, & Brown, Zita. (U. Minnesota) The effect on 
liking of underrating or overrating another. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(1), 70-84. 
—People feel others deserve a correct and fair evalu- 
ation. This experiment tested the hypothesis that if an 
individual discovered he had accorded another less 
respect than the other deserved, he would attempt to 
make up for this injustice by a subsequent, temporary 
overestimation of the other, and conversely. It was 
expected that this "overcompensation" would occur 
even if the individual’s unjust evaluation had been 
entirely private. This hypothesis was supported. In the 
experimental situation, both commitment to the initial 
unjust evaluation and responsibility for the unjust 
evaluation were held at a very low level. These 
restrictions were believed necessary to demonstrate the 
over-compensation response. It was proposed that as Ss 
became increasingly committed to their initial unjust 
evaluation, they would attempt to compensate for an 
initial injustice less and less often, and would in- 
creasingly attempt to justify their initial misjudgment. 
This expectation was not confirmed. Moderately 
committed subjects demonstrated as much, or more, 
over-compensation than uncommitted Ss. It was sug- 
gested that perhaps even the most committed groups 
were not in fact very committed to their initial unjust 
evaluations, which were anonymous.—G. E. Rowland. 

6584. Yellott, Ann. Attitude change and varieties of 
group pressure. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 
1965, 2, 60-72.—‘‘The present study was designed to 
test the following hypotheses: (1) the degree of impor- 
tance of stimulus material for an S affects his behavior 
under group pressure in such a way that he yields 
significantly more often when the test statements are of 
low involvement or importance to him (LI), than when 
they are of high involvement (HI); (2) individuals who 
are opposed by the group on some attitudes but 
supported on others show greater conformity behavior 
than do persons who are opposed on almost every 
attitude; (3) within a mixed agree-disagree group, Ss 
conform more often when the attitudes on which they 
are opposed are LI than when they are HI.... Based on 
the data from this study the effect of group opposition 
is equally strong irrespective of the initial importance of 
the attitude for the individual."— М. D. Franzoni. 

6585. Young, Robert K., Dustin, David S., & 
Holtzman, Wayne Н. (U. Texas) Change in attitude - 
toward religion in a Southern university. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 39-46.— Describes change in atti- 
tude toward organized religion as measured in 3 surveys 
taken over a period of 9 yr. The attitude of the 
respondents who in each survey were undergraduate 
students at the University of Texas became less favor- ` 
able toward organized religion during that period. 
Several variables were found to be related to attitude 
toward organized religion. These include sex, grade 
point average, major academic field, religious prefer- 
ence, and frequency of church attendance.—Journal 
abstract. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


6586. Armilla, Jose. (George Washington U.) Birth 
order, research participation, and social particip 
Peace Corps volunteers. Psychological Керо! 
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18(1), 56-58,—2 hypotheses were developed and tested 
using a sample of 222 Peace Corps volunteers. The Ist 
hypothesis was that more Ist borns than later borns will 
respond immediately to an appeal by mail and actually 
articipate in research, The 2nd hypothesis was that Ist 
Bom from large families engage in fewer social 
activities than do 2nd borns. The statistically significant 
results supported the hypotheses and were consistent 
with previous empirical findings —Journal abstract. x 
6587. Bally, Gustav. Уот Spielraum der Freiheit: 
Die Bedeutung des Spiels bei Tier und Mensch. [Room 
for play and freedom: The meaning of play in animals 
and humans.] Stuttgart, Germany: Schwabe, 1966. 131 
р. S.Fr, 16.80. Л 
' 6588. Furuhata, Yasuyoshi. (Fukushima U., Japan) 
[An experimental study of cooperation and competi- 
tion; On group participation, group cohesiveness and 
gap productivity 1 Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1965, 13(4), 1-13.—266 4-member coopera- 
tion (CO) groups and 257 4-member competition (CM) 
groups were used to study group participation, cohe- 
siveness, and productivity. Ss in both groups were 
required to accomplish a puzzle and a discussion 
problem. Group productivity was measured by the 
achievement level on the 2 tasks. After the 2 tasks were 
completed a group participation scale and a group 
cohesiveness scale were administered. Sociometric data 
were obtained at the beginning and end of the exper- 
iment. The CO groups gained higher scores than the 
CM groups on productivity, participation, and co- 
hesiveness. High intelligence groups were superior to 
low intelligence groups on all measures.—J. C. Moore. 
6589. Goodkin, Robert. (Florida State U.) Changes 
in conformity behavior on a perceptual task following 
verbal reinforcement and punishment. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(1), 99-1 10.—Investigates the effects of 4 
reinforcement. schedules (continuous reinforcement, 
partial reinforcement, continuous punishment, and 
partial punishment) on the responses of Ss to a task ina 
simulated group situation. 75 Ss were subdivided 
equally into the 4 treatment groups and a control 
Bau . The experimental task required Ss to count the 
m 
number after 4 "other Ss in adjoining rooms" had 
reported. The 4 voices heard by CANA actually 
recorded voices of graduate students, reporting incor- 
rectly on most trials. 20 series of clicks were presented 
twice with the experimental conditions being introduced 
between Presentations, The dependent measure con- 
sisted of the number of reported clicks by which an S 
deviated from the false Ss. Differences in conforming 
havior following the 4 reinforcement and punishment 
schedules were found to 
level when analyzed by pretests and posttests, Rein- 
forcing experimental treatments resulted in an increase 
in nonconforming responses, while punishing treat- 
ments resulted in a decrease in this response class, It 
was concluded that verbal conditioning methodology 
appears to offer a road to the study of certain aspects of 
"group" behavior.—Author abstract. 
6590. Kemper, Theodore 
sentative roles and the 


deviance by 


r of clicks of a metronome and to report that ` 


be significant beyond the .01 ` 
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organizations and their members is an additional source 
of deviance. Discusses the rights and obligations of 
organizations and organization members, points out 
how deviance can be reduced or prevented, and 
concludes that there is no way in which deviance can be 
eliminated entirely —S. L. Warren. 

6591. Nurmi, В. (U. Turku, Finland) Judging 
weight under group pressure. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 7(1), 31-33.—Ss judged weights after 
hearing the judgments of 4 “confederates” whose 
responses had been predetermined by the E. Although 
the actual stimulus weight was held constant (500 gm.), 
the confederates’ judgments increased systematically 
from 500-900 (Exp. I), or decreased from 500-100 gm. 
(Exp. II). The Ss’ judgments followed those of the 
confederates very closely, and this group-induced 
change appeared to be accepted privately in most 


` cases.—Journal abstract. 


6592. Rabow, Jerome, et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The role of social norms and leadership in 
risk-taking. Sociometry, 1966, 29(1), 16-27.—Several 
studies have shown that, when group and individual 
decisions involving risk are compared, groups decide on 
the greater risk. This experiment examines the hypoth- 
esis that the norms relevant to group decisions favor the 
risky alternatives and help produce these results. 2 
experimental problems designed to induce norms which 
would produce no difference between individual and 
group decisions, 2 problems in which the norms were 
thought to favor more conservative group decisions, 
and 3 control items are presented to 22 groups, with 
procedures replicating previous studies. As predicted, 
the relationship between group and individual decisions 


varies with the manipulation; group decisions are riskier 


than individual decisions only on the control items. 
Data also suggest that the most influential group 
members tend to personally support the normatively 
Strongest position, The nature of the relevant norms 
must be taken into account to understand the relation- 


ship between group and individual decisions involving 
risk.—Journal abstract. 


talking i 
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tingencies produced 
—Journal abstract. 
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6595. Zagona, Salvatore V., Willis, Joe E., & 
MacKinnon, William J. (U. Arizona) Group effective- 
ness in creative problem-solving tasks: An examination of 
relevant variables. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 
111-137.—After a consideration of the meaning of 
"creativity," the problems which have been used for 
experiments in group creative problem solving process 
are briefly described. The studies reviewed were related 
in terms of 5 basic variables which have been studied: 
(D task variables, (2) individual vs. group, (3) leader- 
ship, (4) training, and (5) group characteristics. The 
latter category was subdivided into: (1) group size, and 
(2) intermember relationships. Task variables were 
found to be an extremely important factor in ex- 
periments on group creative problem solving. In experi- 
ments which compared individuals to groups in creative 
problem-solving ability, the evidence favored the 
groups, though not on man-hour measures. Those 
studies, concerned with the leadership forms of creative 
problem-solving groups, all indicate that it is a signifi- 
cant variable. 1 form of leadership does not function 
optimally for all groups and all conditions. Studies 
which evaluated the effectiveness of training for in- 
creasing group creativity yield varying results, with the 
majority of evidence in favor of training. Very little 
evidence is available on the relationship of group size to 
creativity. Characteristics of creative groups (heter- 
ogeneity, cohesiveness, openness, etc.) are reviewed and 
summarized.—Author abstract. 


Leadership 


. 6596. Binder, Arnold; Wolin, Burton R., & Tere- 
binski, Stanley J. (New York U.) Leadership in small 
groups: А resolution of discordance. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 783-784.—1 condition 
of a prior experiment by the present authors (see 39:3) 
yielded fits far more discrepant from a theoretical model 
than other conditions. The deviant condition was 753 in 
which the numbers refer to the probabilities of each 
member of the group, when leader, being reinforced. 
Repeating the condition with varied reinforcement 
schedules for different groups provided fits between 
obtained and predicted results comparable to those for 
other conditions. This condition does not present 
unique problems for the model.—Journal abstract. 

6597, Sinha, Durganand, & Kumar, Pramod. (U. 
Allahabad, India) A study of certain personality vari- 
ables in student leadership. Psychological Studies, 1966, 
11(1), 1-8.—A sample of 50 student leaders and 50 
non-leaders was administered a group of personality 
tests. Anxiety and dominance-need associated sig- 
nificantly with student leadership. Extroversion, neu- 
roticism, adjustment, rigidit and ambiguity-tolerance 
did not show any ААЛА, relationship. The findings 
are interpreted in a transactional framework.— U. 
Pareek. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


6598. Borude, R. R. (Govt. Arts & Science Coll., 
Aurangabad, India) Comparative study of the prediction 
ability of written English. Psychological Studies, 1966, 
11(1), 52-59.—3 groups of students of science and arts 
Courses were given a prediction test following the 
modified form of Shannon's method. These groups had 
Various degrees of previous training in English lan- 
guage. 4 sentences of equal length (50 letters) were to,be 
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guessed by the Ss letter by letter. No time limit was 
fixed. E would tell the correct letter after S's anticipa- 
tion. Arts students performed significantly better than 
science students. Motivation, interest, attitude and 
practice are given as some possible causes of the 
difference, Amount of previous training in the language 
was also a significant factor.—U. Pareek. 

6599. Carpenter, Edmund, & McLuhan, Marshall. 
(Eds.) Explorations in communication. Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon Press, 1966. xii, 208 p. $1.95(paper). 

6600. Creelman, Marjorie B. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) The experimental investigation of 
meaning: A review of the literature. NYC: Springer, 
1966. xi, 228 p. $6.75. 

6601. Greenberg, 
language. (2nd ed.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
1966. xxvii, 337 p. $2.95(paper). 

6602. Jenkins, Howard. Semantic restraints and the 
psychedelics. ETC: A. Review of General Semantics, 
1965, 22(4), 479-484.—Explanation of the reaction of 
the individual to psychedelic experiences. The con- 
Sciousness-expanding drugs give a disassociation of 
thought which allows him to go more directly to the 
core of a problem because he has stripped away the 
distractions and "word-labels" of daily Ше. To lose 
sight of the fact that words are symbols is to set up à 
barrier that actually severs man from his inner-self and 
his environment.—R. F. Wagner. 

6603. Krippner, S. (Maimonides Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Consciousness-expansion and the extensional 
world. ETC: A Review of General Semantics, 1965, 22(4), 
463-474.—Discussion of research with psychedelic 
drugs, especially studies done by Leary. Results can be 


Joseph H. (Ed.) Universals of 
M.LT. Press, 


` analyzed profitably within the framework of general 


semantics. The field of general semantics, with its 
emphasis on the interplay between intensionality and 
extensionality, can Бе of assistance in the understanding 
and utilization of expanded consciousness.—R. 
Wagner. 

604. Leary, Т. Energy systems sent and received. 
ETC: A Review of General Semantics, 1965, 22(4), 
431-460.—Discusses language as sent or received by 
structure. Consciousness is the decoding of energy 
patterns, seen as à chemical process. The static symbo ic 
limits of imprinted consciousness can be suspended by 
the use of chemicals (psychedelic drugs).—R. Ps 
Wagner. #5 
< .6605. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Illinois) Dimension- 
ality of the semantic space for communication via facial 
expressions. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
7(1), 1-30.— Facial expressions were posed by student 
actors and labeled by student judges, the judges being 
restricted to the same labels as were given to the actors. 
Factor analyses yielded evidence for 3 major dimensions 
resembling those proposed by Schlosberg (see 28:6): 
Pleasantness, Activation, and Control. A hypothetical 
emotional-expression solid, a pyramid truncated at the 
far end (passive direction), is proposed as a resolution 
of recent controversies over the number and nature of 
dimensions. Cluster analyses confirm the existence of 
some 7-10 regions within this space, densely populatec 
with quasi-synonymous states, which warrant identi- 
fication as “primary affects." —Journal abstract. 

6606. Rappaport, Maurice. (Agnews State Hosp., 
San Jose, Calif.) Increasing voice communication chan- 
nels using man’s binsural iste ? capability, ed үт: 
Factors, 1965, 7(1), 28-37.—sene ng v ç 
over pairs of КАЛ makes available more channels 
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for communication than would be possible if channels 
were used in a conventional manner and only 1 message 
was sent over | channel. Although this means that all 
channels under the dual channel System must carry 
several messages simultaneously, it is shown that for Ss 
wearing earphones, message intelligibility remains 
remarkably higher than if the same number of messages 
are sent over a single channel. The superiority of the 
dual channel method is attributed primarily to the 
unique capability of the human ear-brain system to 
perceive diotic signals as being located in the center of 
the head while all dichotic signals are perceived as being 
~off to the side of the head. Where 7 voices are talking 
simultaneously intelligibility of messages under the dual 
channel method of transmission is about 94% as 
compared to 11% under the single channel. method. 
—Journal abstract. 

.6607. Robinson, George. Identification and its rela- 
tion to empathy, communication, and speech: II. Journal 
of Asthma Research, 1965, 24), 293-407.—In this 3rd in 
а series of 5 papers on empathy and identification, an 
attempt is made to formulate a hypothetical neuro- 
Psychology of verbalized perception. Data are drawn 
rom a variety of related disciplines; the schema put 
forth is 1 in which gestures are held to be linked with 
Speech. It is stated that proto-verbal communication, 
both phylogenetic and ontogenetic, is behavior medi- 
ated under emotional stress and comprises 2 complexes 
of movements: (1) vocalization and articulation re- 
sulting in an agitated outcry, and (2) turning toward, 
looking at, and pointing toward an object. The fore- 
going behavior is described as normally repressed in the 
mature individual, leaving only an evaluative feeling of 
the word in its context. The nature of the meaning of 
Speech and gesture, and typical oscillation of these 2 
modes, are discussed.— Author abstract. 

6608, Tsen, Sing-chu; Chang, Lü-hsiang, & Wang, 
Chia-chu. [Informational analysis of the Ching lan- 
guage: 1. Reconstruction of missing strokes of ide- 
ograms in printed sentences as text.] Acta Psychologica 
Sinica, 1965, No. 4, 281-290.—Strokes of Chinese 
ideograms in printed sentences, selected from recent 
newspapers, were omitted through removal of: (1) the 
anterior strokes, (2) the posterior Strokes, and (3) those 
not seriously changing the configuration of the ideo- 
grams. College students were asked to reconstruct the 
missing strokes. Reconstruction proved easiest for type 
3 removal, followed by type 2. Implications of the 
findings for further simplification of Chinese ideograms 
and for the design of more efficient and simplified 


typewriters and printing presses are discussed.—4. D. 
London. 


Psycholinguistics 


6609. Dokecki, Paul R. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) Verbalism and the blind: A critical review of the 
Concept and the literature. Exceptional. Children, 1966, 
32(8), 525-530.— Presents current. theorizing in psy- 
cholinguistics which points up the inadequacy of the 
notion that verbalisms (nonsensory based words) are 
meaningless and detrimental to conceptual thinking in 
the blind. The failure to acknowledge the word-word 
nature of meaning is cited as the significant flaw in the 
development of the verbalism construct. A review of the 
literature indicates some of the methodological prob- 
lems in research on verbalism.—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6610. Miller, Frances. (Southside High Sch., Mun- 
cie, Ind.) Sequential patterns of structures in the English 
language compatible with written expressions of junior 
high students. Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 
595), 201-203.—"An investigation to determine some 
of the practicabilities of applied English structural 
linguistics" to test the hypothesis that there would be 
"no statistical significant difference between the mean of 
Group A, Experimental, and the mean of Group С, 
Control. ... Letter grades on themes were converted to 
stanines." It was concluded that the experimental group 
moved with greater rapidity as a result of structural 
linguistic instruction.— W. А. Koppe. 


* 6611. Paisley, William J. (Stanford U.) The effects 


of authorship, topic, structure, and time of composition 
on letter redundancy in English texts. Journal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(1), 28-34.—"In 
this study 39 2528-character samples from English 
translations of 9 Greek texts were selected to permit 
controlled analyses of authorship, topic, structure, and 
time-of-composition factors....Authorship and topic 
differences are of ideographic interest; they may also 
represent control problems in information-theory-based 
studies of verbal behavior. The structural analysis 
showed that prose texts are more redundant than verse 
texts. ... Translations of the same text from the 14th, 


_ l6th, and 20th centuries showed that English letter 


redundancy is decreasing. . . ."—£E. G. Aiken. 

6612. Ringuette, Eugene L., & Kennedy, Trudy. 
(Neuropsychiat. Inst., U. California, Los Angeles) An 
experimental study of the double bind hypothesis. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 136-141.—The 
primary aim of the study was to assess whether persons 
highly conversant with the double bind concept could 
reliably identify such communication in letters, and, if 
so, whether its presence or absence was related to the 
fact of the letter having been written by the parent of a 
Schizophrenic or nonschizophrenic person. The inter- 
judge correlations of the double bind judges were very 
low, indicating that their judgments regarding presence 
or absence of double bind communication were not 
reliable. Other judges achieved statistically significant 
interjudge reliability and were able to differentiate 
between letters written by parents of patients and a 
comparison group. It was concluded from these results 
that a more critical appraisal of the double bind concept 
is indicated.—Journal abstract. 


Semantic Indices 


Mass Media 


6613. Yost, F. Donald. Attitude scaling of agazi 
statements. Journalism Quarterly, 1966, 4X1), 126-109, 
—Describes how the Thurstone method may be used to 
measure attitudes expressed by the press, 


AESTHETICS 
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positive reception of his painting in our society stems 
from the support it gives to men in need of symbolic 
modes of experiencing in our technological world. “The 
more man is dominated by reasoning and the more he 
employs intellect, the closer he comes to the sphere 
оѓ... schizoid thought." —E. W. Eng. 

6615. Butler, Barrie M. The validity of naturalism in 
art. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 1964, 1, 
52-6!.—Parallels respectively the directions of nat- 
uralism and realism in art with physicality and 
phenomenology in perceptual psychology. Distinctions 
are based on the degree of satisfaction of 3 criteria: (1) 
degree of О involvement, (2) test of contact or 
incounterability, and (3) O agreement. Naturalism and 
physicality satisfy all 3 criteria; realism and phe- 
nomenology, only the Ist. As art “is founded on 
humanism,” naturalism is considered “a quasi-scientific 
effort” that denies this basic human factor.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

6616. Jensen, Jorgen P. Different modes of music- 
aesthetic experiences. Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 17(7), 
455-463.—Different modes of listening to music were 
studied, Aesthetic satisfaction may be derived from 
primary music qualities, such as melody, rhythm, 
harmony, or from secondary music qualities, such as 
evocation of ideas and imagery, as in descriptive and 
“program” music. (23 ref.)—O. /. Jacobsen. 

6617. Kaplan, Abraham. (U. Michigan) The aesthet- 
ics of the popular arts. Journal of Aesthetics & Art 
Criticism, 1966, 24(3), 351-364.— Popular art, defined as 
“midbrow art” (Christmas cards, magazine stories, Tin 
Pan Alley music), is highly stereotyped. It allows 
passivity while creating the illusion of achievement. It 


replaces ambiguity with some small degree of complex- _ 


ity. Its appeal is not so much in what is expressed as in 
its associations. It is shallow, over-emotional, narcis- 
sistic, and concerned only with pleasure, blurring the 
line between fantasy and reality—P. R. Farnsworth. 

6618. Keil, Charles M. Motion and feeling through 
music, Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1966, 24(3), 
337-349.—L. В. Meyer's concept of embodied meaning, 
with its emphasis on composed music, coherent syntax, 
deferred gratification, and architectonic principles, does 
not apply to much of the world’s music. Jazz is cited as 
an example of improvised music which in processual 
rather than syntactic, has a “vital drive” and not an 
architectonic guiding principle, is spontaneous and 
strongly motor, and is aimed at immediate gratification. 
A concept of “engendered feeling” is suggested to re- 
place Meyer's “embodied meaning.” —P. R. Farnsworth. 


PERSONALITY 


6619. Edlow, Donald W., & Kiesler, Charles A. 
(Yale U.) Ease of denial and defensive projection. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, (1), 
56-69.—This experiment tested the interactive effects of 
the ease of denial of possession of a negative trait, and 
the social category of the stimulus person, upon 
attribution of the negative trait to others. Each $ was 
told either that: (1) he was vei indecisive; (2) he was 
very indecisive, but the test might have been invalid; or 
(3) he was very decisive. Ss then rated a set of TAT 
Stories, the author of which was either a student or a 
criminal. The 2 main hypotheses were supported; 
greater attribution of indecisiveness to the student 
occurred in Conditions | and 3 than in Condition 2. 
However, attribution of the negative trait to the 
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criminal was less affected by the ease of denial of 
possession of the trait.—G. E. Rowland. 

6620. Elkin, Henry. The unconscious and the integra- 
tion of lity. Review of Existential Psychology & 
Psychiatry, 1965, 5(2), 176-189. 

6621. Lynch, William. The act of wishing vs. the 
willful act. Review of Existential Psychology & Psy- 
chiatry, 1964, 4(3), 213-224. 

6622. Singer, Erwin. Identity vs. identification: A 
thorny psychological issue. Review of Existential Psychol- 
ogy & Psychiatry, 1965, 5(2), 160-175. 

6623. Sommer, David K., & Bruning, James L. 
(Ohio U.) The effect of audience observation 


~“ individuals possessing high and low self-esteem. Psy- 


chology, 1966, X1), 21-23.— The primary purpose of 
this investigation was to determine the effects. of 3 
audience conditions upon the performance level of 
individuals possessing high and low self-esteem. The Ss 
employed in the study were 500 female college students, 
randomly selected to take the Social Personality Тах 
ventory br College Women. From this sample 10% oF 
those scoring at the highest and lowest levels of 
self-esteem were randomly selected to participate in the 
performance part of the study. The Ss were then 
randomly divided into 3 audience conditions: (1) “no 
audience,” (2) “audience seen,” (3) “audience unseen,” 
The performance part of the study was ап alphabet 
cross-out task where the time to complete the task and 
the number of errors committed were recorded. The 
results of the investigation indicate that there is no 
audience effect on the performance level of individuals 
possessing high and low self-esteem.—A uthor abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


6624. Burns, Robert В. Age and mental ability: 
Re-testing with thirty-three years’ interval. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 116. 
—Summary of thesis research. 

6625. Craddick, Ray A. (Washington U.) Effect of 
season of birth on achievement of college students. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 329-330.—CEEB 
Verbal and Mathematical scores of college students and 
the cumulative grade point average of college graduates 
were compared according to the season of their birth. 
No seasonal effects were indicated but a sex difference 
showed that male students achieved a higher Mathe- 
matical score and female graduates, a higher cumulative 
grade point average. Caution should exercised in 
attributing season-of-birth effects to achievement. 
—Journal abstract. 

6626. Craddick, Ray A. (Washington U.) WISC 
and WAIS IQs as a function of season of birth. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 259-264.—WISC 
and WAIS Verbal, Performance and Full Scale IQs of 
Ss born during Summer-Autumn (May and 
Winter-Spring (November-April) were compared. * 
results suggested some possible seasonal effects - 
denced on the WISC Verbal IQ, and 
Performance and Full Scale IQs and perhaps the 
Verbal IQ. Іпа ate controls and Т 
taminating factors in the study were ind 

uately controlled studies must be performed 
determine whether seasonal effects of birth exist, pr 


to further speculation.—Journal 
6627. Harootunian, Berj. 
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study was to clarify the relationship between intelligence 
and A DE: 2 intelligence tests, the CTMM and the 
Otis Beta, were used. The 8 learning tests involved a 
variety of materials including nonsense syllables, a 
number maze, digit-symbol substitution, reading 
reversed type, perceptual-motor learning, visual-audi- 
tory association, and the application of rules. The 
sample consisted of 88 8th-grade pupils in suburban 
Philadelphia, The range of the coefficients of correlation 
between the separate learning tests and the intelligence 
tests allowed for a variety of interpretations. In every 
instance the correlations explained less than ¥% of the 
variance. When the learning tests were combined, 
however, the correlation between the learning com- 
posite and each intelligence test was almost the same as 
the correlation between the 2 intelligence tests. Intelli- 
gence and learning have much in common when the 
latter is measured by a composite variety of tasks." 
—MW. A. Koppe. 

6628. Monroe, J. J. Niveaux d'aptitude mentale de 
groupes nationaux estimés sur des échantillons au hasard 
et stratifiés de candidats immigrants. [Mental capacity 
levels of national origin groups estimated from random 
and stratified sampling of immigration applicants.] 
Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(4), 219-238. 
—Mental capacity of 1498 Ss, chosen at random from 
among applicants of 3 national origin groups for 
immigration to the U.S., was measured by Raven’s 
Colored Progressive Matrices. Cultural levels, age, sex, 
and marital status exercised significant effects on the 
test results of the 3 groups. Interesting racial differences 
were revealed.—K. J. Hartman. 

6629. Mohan, Vidhu, & Mohan, Jitendra. (Punjab 
U., Chandigarh, India) Intelligence and season of birth. 
Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(1), 31-34.—2 groups, 91 
summer-born (May-October) and 93 winter-born 
(November-April) Ss were Studied for IQ. Significant 
beyond the 0.01 level was the finding that the summer- 
born sample had higher IQs.—U. Pareek. 

6630. Ojha, A. B., Kelvin, R. P., & Lucas, C. 
J. (University Coll., London, England) A note on 
Season of birth and intelligence. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 94-95, 


CREATIVITY 


$ mental operation categories, 
although the relationship was less for divergent thinking 


tions favor memory and cognitive 
concluded that the highly Кыен 
K 
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1966, 32(7), 433-440.—319 highly creative adolescents 
were divided into 12 criterion groups of original 
thinkers and good elaborators on the basis of 2 scales, 
originality and elaboration, of Torrance’s (1962) 
Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking. These tests were 
initially administered to 712 public high school seniors, 
who were the total population. The criterion groups 
then completed a life experience inventory to isolate the 
biographical data associated with the development of 
these thinking abilities. Significant chi squares were 
found on 35% of the items differentiating original 
thinkers from good elaborators and from those students 
highest in both abilities. Previous research successfully 
identifying creative persons through biographical data 
was supported. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6633. Dauw, Dean С., & Pugh. Richard С. 
Creativity and religious preferences. Re igious Education, 
1966, 61(1), 30-35.—A comparative study of the crea- 
tivity of non-Catholic and Catholic boys and girls as 
related to religious beliefs and actions and authoritarian 
teaching —S. A. Walters. 

6634. Higgins, Jerry. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) A further study of correlates of the Remote 
Associates Test of Creativity. Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 
18-20.—Form II of the Remote Associates Test (RAT) 
was administered to 43 undergraduates following a 
15-тіп anagrams task using the test word “Сепега- 
tion." Positive relationships were predicted and ob- 
tained between RAT performance and original anagram 
solutions (rho — .43, P <.01) and total number of 
solutions (rho = .31, p. < .05).—Author abstract. 

6635. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. Iowa) Mental health, 


creative thinking, and values. Elementary School Journal, 
1966, 66(7), 361-367. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


6636. Corotto, Loren V. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, 
Calif.) Effects of age and sex on the Shipley-Institute of 


Living Scale. Journal o, Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(2), 179. A Е 


6637. Crawford, Paul L., & Snyder, William U. 
(Ohio U.) Differentiating the psychopath and psycho- 


. 6638. Jansson, В. The effect of a present psychic 
insufficiency on the patient's replies at a personality 
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6640. Mundy, J. M. Junior children's responses to 
the Murray Thematic Apperception Test and the Cattell 
Personality Questionnaire. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 103-104.—Summary of thesis 
research. 4 

6641. Phillips, Beeman №. (U. Texas) Defensiveness 
as a factor in sex differences in anxiety. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 167-169.—Hypoth- 
eses involving defensiveness as a rationale for explaining 
sex differences in scores on anxiety questionnaires were 
investigated. Instruments differentially susceptible to the 
influence of defensiveness, the Structured-Objective 
Rorschach Test (SORT) and the Taylor MA scale were 
used in gathering data from 236 college students 
enrolled in a general psychology course. The following 
results were obtained: the relation between the MA 
scale and SORT was not higher for females (contrary to 
predictions); MA scale scores were higher for females 
(as predicted) while SORT scores were higher for males 
(no difference predicted); and no relation between either 
the SORT or the MA scale and grade-point average was 
found (contrary to predictions). The results appeared to 
fit an acquiescence rationale better than a defensiveness 
rationale, and it was argued that this hypothesis merits 


further research.—Journal abstract. 

6642. Raban, Rosemary. Need achievement in college 
women: The effects of success or failure. Connecticut 
College Psychology Journal, 1965, 2, 24-48.—A study 
was performed to determine the differential effects of 
success or failure on n Ach scores of college women 
who had an original n Ach which was either high (HA) 
or low (LA). Both the cue characteristics of pictures 
used in the n Ach tests and the relationship between a 
woman's stated level of expectation on an anologies 
task and her measured n Ach were also investigated. 
The research design involved a test-retest of n Ach with 
the success or failure experience intervening between the 
2 measures of n Ach. The success or failure experience 
was created by a report to the Ss of alleged performance 
scores on an analogies test. A reported percentile rank 
above the expectancy level was defined “success,” below 
“failure.” Statistical tests performed on the difference 
scores (2nd n Ach — Ist n Ach) revealed that the HA 
group went down, the LA group up on the 2nd n Ach 
test. This difference was thought to have been contami- 
nated by the presence of a ceiling effect and by the 
non-equivalence of the 2 series of pictures used to 
trigger off the achievement responses. There appeared 
to be no differential effect of success or failure in 
influencing the 2nd n Ach score. A t test performed to 
determine if HA women obtained their high scores 
mainly on pictures of women,- and LA women on 
pictures of men proved that this was not the case. It was 
determined that the 4 pictures used for their alleged 
medium stimulus pull actually were not able alone to 
discriminate between the HA and LA groups on the Ist 
n Ach test. There was no correlation found between the 
rank of n Ach original score and the rank of expectancy 
level. The possible reasons for these results which 
conflict both with results found for male Ss and with 
certain results found with female Ss, are discussed.— M. 
D. Franzoni. 

6643. Radford, J. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
England) Verbalisation effects in a "non-verbal" in- 
telligence test. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 36(1), 33-38.—2 experiments were carried out 
with a total of 90 children, ages oziga to investigate the 
effects of verbalizing on problem solving. The problems 
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were those of the Progressive Mattrices intelligence 
tests. It was found that performance improved when Ss 
were asked to give reasons for their choices and these 
reasons were verbally reinforced. Reinforcement is 
thought to have had the effect of decreasing stereotyped 
responses. An analogy between intelligence tests of this 
type and Harlow’s “learning sets,” suggested by 
Cashdan, is rejected.—Journal summary. 

6644. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll.) Absence of 
transfer in Unusual Uses Tests. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 237-238.— To produce weight responses to 
the word "screw-driver" in an Unusual Uses Test, the 
test was preceded by a test asking for uses of an electric 
iron. For the 2 groups, a high school age group, and a 
college summer school group, no evidence of positive 
transfer appeared.—Journal abstract. 

6645. Scarr, Sandra. (U. Maryland) The adjective 
check list as a personality assessment technique with 
children: Validity of the scales. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 122-128.—Adjective Check 
List (ACL) ratings of personality characteristics were 
made by the mothers of 52 pairs of grade-school twin 
girls. The 24 ACL scales were factor analyzed, yielding 
3 factors named extroversion-introversion, social desir- 
ability, and personality traits associated with intelli- 
gence. The factors were found to be similar to those 
extracted from other personality tests. In addition to the 
ACL, the TAT, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the 
Fels Behavior Scales, 2 WISC subtests, the Good- 
enough drawings, an experimental Toys game, an 
activity interview, and background information were 
scored for the sample. The ACL scales correlated 
systematically with both direct and indirect measures of 
the twins’ behavior, lending confidence in the validity of 
the ACL scales for a population of young children. (17 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 
646. Walsh, T. Myrick. (Tufts U.) Responses on 


the Famous Sayings Test of professional and non- 
professional personnel in a medical population. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(1), 151-157.—To contribute 
additional normative data for the Famous Sayings Test 
to earlier reported findings, an investigation was carried 
out with physicians and nurses before and after training 
(N — 101). Results indicated that experienced nurses are 
highest in Conventional. Mores and interns-residents 
lowest. Fears of Failure data suggests that experienced 
nurses are significantly lower than student nurses 
(p < .01) and staff physicians (р < .05), but not interns- 
residents. In contrast, the Hostility scale analyses were 
non-significant across all groups. Further, while student 
nurses obtained the highest scores in Social Acquies- 
cence, these findings revealed strong trend differences 
from earlier student nurse data. Problems in regard to 
the usefulness of the Famous Sayings Test were 
discussed.—Journal abstract. EI 

6647. Wright, Nancy A., & Zubek, John P. (U. 
Manitoba, Canada) Use of the multiple discriminant 
function in the prediction of perceptual deprivation 
tolerance. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 
105-113.—3 paper and pencil tests of personality and 
the Rorschach were administered to a group of Ss who 
endured a wk. of perceptual deprivation and to another 
group who terminated the condition prematurely. At 
test analysis of individual personality characteristics 
failed to yield any significant differences between the 2 
types of Ss. On the other hand, application of the 
multiple discriminant function to the various test sore 
satisfactorily differentiated Ss varying їп perceptua 
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deprivation tolerance. In a cross-validation study, 
however, only the paper and pencil tests proved 
effective in predicting deprivation tolerance.—Journal 
abstract. 


Inventories 


6648. Eysenck, Sybil B., Syed, I. A., & Eysenck, H. 
J. (Inst. Psychiatry, U. London, England) Desirability 
response set in children. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 87-90.—The junior form ofthe 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, measuring extraversion, 
neuroticism and tendency to lie, was administered to 2 
groups of children (N = 575), both boys and girls, ages 
11-15. Children in the control group were tested and 
retested under identical instructions; children in the 
experimental group were tested under standard instruc- 
tions but retested under instructions to “fake good.” As 
predicted there were highly significant changes in the 
experimental group towards greater lying апа less 
neuroticism; there were no changes in extraversion as 
compared to the control group, Test/retest reliability in 
- the experimental, as compared with the control group, 
were slightly lower for extraversion, considerably lower 
for neuroticism and very much lower for the lie scale, 
The results were interpreted as giving evidence that 
Social desirability response set was unlikely to have 
accounted for more than a small portion of the variance 
in the prama test scores.—Journal summary. 
6649. Gough, Harrison G. (17. California, Berkeley) 
A cross-cultural analysis of the CPI Femininity scale. 
Journal of Consulting: Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 136-141. 
—The goal of the Femininity scale (Fe) of the CPI is to 
define а dimension of measurement which is function- 
ally effective, conceptually clear, and cross-culturally 
valid. Validational evidence from U.S. work is en- 
couraging, and information on the scale’s utility in 
investigations of such matters as identification, sex- 
typing, etc., is accumulating, Inquiry into cross-cultural 
validity would ny to be warranted, and in fact 
indicated by the folk-concept theoretical basis of the 
Inventory. 1388 males and 845 females in 4 countries 
(France, Italy, Turkey, and Venezuela) were tested; in 
each comparison the scale gave rise to significant 
differentiations between males and females.—Journal 
abstract. 
6650. Gynther, Malcolm D., & Shimkunas, Al- 
mantas M. (Washington U, Med. Sch.) Age and 
MPI performance. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(2), 118-121.—Evaluated the effects of age on 
! T scale scores with intelligence controlled. Data 
included ММРІ5 and Wechslers from 420 white hos- 
italized psychiatric patients. No sex differences were 
ound in relationships among age, intelligence, and 
MPI scale scores. Major findings were that T-scores 
оп Scales 4, 6, 8, and 9 are affected by age, scores on 
Scales L and F by intelligence, and scores on only Scale 
F by both variables. Although Scale 2 T scores were not 
affected by age, peak-analysis showed that older 
atients more often have Scale 2 peaks. This results 
tom decreases in T scores on the other Scales, rather 
than increases on Scale 2, (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6651. Lichtenstein, Edward, & Bryan, James H. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Short-term stability. of MMPI 
‘ofiles. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 
72-174.—Although current use of the MMPI places 
trong. emphasis on the pattern or Profile of scores, 
ere 18 no available evidence as to the short-term 
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stability of the MMPI profile. Therefore, 42 hospital 
volunteer workers and 40 hospitalized psychiatric 
patients were retested with the MMPI with mean 
test-retest intervals of 1.0 and 2.2 days, respectively. 
Profile stability was measured by computing product- 
moment correlations for each S’s 2 sets of scale scores 
and by analyzing the rank-order stability of the 3 
highest scores. The profile correlations were high, with 
median correlations of .87 for the patients and .82 for 
the volunteers. However, there was appreciable insta- 
bility in the rankings of the 3 highest scores. The 
implications of the findings for clinical and research use 
of the MMPI are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6652. Mohanty, G. S. (Defence Ministry, New 
Delhi, India) Dimension of social desirability in Q-sort 
measure of self-ideal congruence in university students of 
Patna. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(3), 
136-140.—Analysis of results of Q-sorts of 25 adjectives 
for self-concept and ideal self-concept showed social 
desirability as a significant variable in self-descriptions. 
“It would seem of importance to consider the possible 
influence of this variable in the construction of samples 
of items to be used in Q-technique studies,”—U. 
Pareek. 

6653. Mosher, Donald. L. (Ohio State U.) Some 
characteristics of high and low frequency ‘‘cannot say" 
items on the MMPI. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(2), 177. 

6654. Mukherjee, Bishwa N. Self-perception and 
achievement motivation. Journal of Psychological Re- 
searches, 1965, 9(3), 109-114.—A multivariate analysis 
of self-rating scales with 2 groups classified by total 
Scores on a sentence completion test, which recently has 
been proposed as a reliable and valid instrument for 
measuring n Ach, showed a higher rating on a 
Perseverance dimension and a lower self-rating on 
intellectual ability dimension for the high n Ach group. 
No sex differences on self-ratings were found.—U. 
Pareek. 

6655. Rebhun, Martin T. (Columbia U.) Dogmatism 
and test anxiety. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 
39-40.—Rokeach's Dogmatism and Sarason's Text 
Anxiety Scales were administered to 108 male under- 
graduates in a highly selective college during the fall 
semester, to another group of 78 male undergraduates 
in that college during the spring semester, and to a 3rd 
coeducational group of 123 graduate and 3 under- 
graduate students in a Psychology class in a teachers’ 
college. In all 3 groups, dogmatism was found to 
correlate at a significant level with test anxiety. The 
Tesults were interpreted as supporting the hypothesis 
that test anxiety is generated by the conflict situation 


which the learning process poses for highly d. i 
individuals.—Author abstracts uric enue 
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or therapeutic experience, what is the significance ofa 
specific net change? These statistical procedures may be 
applied to continuous scores from a variety of tests. 
—Journal abstract. 

6657. Watson, Charles С. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) Evidence on the utilities of three WAIS short 
Pis Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 

6658. Werner, Alfred C., & Gottheil, Edward. (U.S. 
Military Acad., West Point, N.Y.) Personality devel- 
opment and participation in college athletics. Research 
Quarterly, 1966, 37(1), 126-131.—On the basis of their 
past histories of athletic participation, a group of 340 
cadets entering the U.S. Military Academy were desig- 
nated as athletes, and another group of 116 were 
designated as athletic nonparticipants. The Cattell 16 
PF test was administered shortly after entrance and 
again shortly prior to graduation. Entering cadet 
athletes were significantly different from nonpartici- 
pants on 7 of the 16 PF scales. The proportion of 
athletes who graduated from the academy was signifi- 
cantly greater than the proportion of nonparticipants 
who graduated.—Journal abstract. 

6659. Wilde, G. J. (Wilhelmina Hosp., Amsterdam, 
Holland) The significance of decided and query answers 
to lie-items in a personality questionnaire. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(1), 37-41. 
—Query answers to several of the lie-items in a 
neuroticism inventory show a relatively high discrim- 
inatory power when compared with that of the yes- and 
no-answers to the same items. It is suggested that 
lie-scales deserve a more independent role in personality 
measurement than that of mere suppressors. Lie-scores, 
conceptualized as a measure of a self-defensive vs. а 
self-critical attitude, may be related to rigidity and 
intolerance of ambiguity. To verify the rationale of 
lie-items an investigation is reported in which it is 
shown that there is a negative correlation between the 
discriminatory power of yes- and no-answers to lie- 
items on the 1 hand and interpersonal variation in 
desirability judgments of these items on the other. In 2 
independent investigations it was shown that the 
discriminatory power of query answers to lie-items is 
positively related to the interpersonal variation of 
desirability judgments of the same items.—Journal 
abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


6660. Bocquet, Fanny. De l'application du T.A.T. a 
un groupe d'étudiants Africains occidentalises. [The 
application of the TAT to a group of students from 
western Africa.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1965, 26(6). 554-565.—In Ss of African 
origin the TAT offers some distinct advantages over the 
Rorschach,—L. L'Abate. 

6661. Corman, L., & Defever, A. Interpretation 
projective par le test Р.М. d’un cas de mélancolie chez 
l'enfant. [Interpretation of the PN projective test in the 
case of a melancholy child.] Revue de Psychologie 
Appliquée, 1965. 15(4), 271-282.—A psychoanalytic 
theory is evolved of the origins of depressive anxiety їп 
an 11'4-yr-old boy. Responses are analyzed to Corman’s 
6 card projective test showing 2 little pigs, 1 named PN 
(patte noir, black leg). The amount of material elicited 
is apparently greater than that usually obtained from 
depressives tested by the more usual projective tech- 
niques.—K. J. Hartman. 
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6662. Dass, S. L. (Railways Ministry, New Delhi, 
India) Comparison of experienced and inexperienced 
judges’ assessment of productivity of movie picture 
projective situations. Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(1), 
42-51.—Stories written by 21 Ss to 4 movie picture 
situations were assessed for their projective productivity 
value by 4 judges. 2 judges were trained and experienced 
in the technique of TAT interpretations, the other 2 had 
no such training and experience. The experienced judges 
used a 5-point linear checking scale, the inexperienced 
judges used an analytical conceptual scheme, and 
responded to 15 questions about each story. The 
inexperienced judges proved as reliable in their assess- 
ment as the experienced judges, and in fact, showed 
better reliability in terms of understanding and differ- 
entiating the 3 criteria of productivity. Use of the 
questionnaire type of scheme in which the interpretative 
Observations can be directly rendered into quantitative 
measures is recommended for assessing more covert 
aspects of a personality through the stories.—U. 


Pareek. 

6663. Dobbs, Darrel D., & Griffith, Richard M. (О. 
Kentucky, Lexington) An experimental manipulation of 
Rorschach form: The effect of making indistinct the 
ambiguous. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(2), 151-157.—Systematic variations of the stimulus 
properties of the Rorschach inkblots are relatively rare. 
In this study, form was altered by projecting slides of 
the blots out of focus. Since this blurring more or less 
duplicated the situation to be expected in some types of 
poor vision, there are practical implications; to make 
the application to the clinic as direct as possible within 
the limitations of the experimental design, the degree of 
blurring was adjusted to that associated with a 
commonly encountered level of defective eyesight. In an 
otherwise standard group-administration procedure, 
every other slide was presented out of focus, the even 
numbered to | group of 20 Ss, the odd to another. 
Marked changes occurred in location, P, F%, F+%, 
and other, nonform determinants. The magnitude and 
importance of these changes lead to the caution that the 
Rorschach might well be preceded by a test of visual 
acuity.—Journal abstract. 

6664. Franga e Silva, Esther. O TAT e a psico- 
terapia. [The TAT and psychotherapy.] Arquivos Bra- 
sileiros de Psicotécnica, 1965, 17(1), 27-43.—A 20-card 
TAT was administered twice to a 30-yr-old married 
woman over an interval of 1 yr. in conjunction with 
several psychotherapeutic interviews. 2 separate Syn- 
theses of results of the Ist and 2nd 10-card series are 
given and comparisons are made between these and the 
3 different administrations of the test. The cathartic 
effect of the test and the clues it provided for 
psychotherapeutic treatment are noted.—L. Salomao. 

6665. Goldfried, Marvin К. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) A suggested approach to evaluation of 
projective techniques. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 
111-114.—Despite the plethora of research on projec- 
tive techniques, no firm conclusion has yet been reached 
concerning their validity. Although this current state of 
affairs is in part a function of strong personal biases 
“for” and "against" the worth of projectives, much of 
the confusion seems to have been perpetuated by the 
unsystematic approach which characterizes attempts to 
conceptualize the “validity” of various projective 
techniques. Because of the multidimensional nature of 
projective methods, we need to ask specific questions 
concerning their validity—each question focusing on а 
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particular use to which the method has been put (e.g., 
its validity as a measure of anxiety, hostility, homo- 
sexuality, etc.). Only in this way can we set off the 
validity limits of the various projective techniques. 
—Journal abstract. " 

6666. Hasemann, Klaus. (U. Freiburg, Germany) О 
método miocinético de Mira y López como indicador de 
lesão cerebral. [The myokinetic method of Mira y Lopez 
as an indicator of cerebral damage.] Arquivos Brasileiros 
de Psicotécnica, 1965, 17(1), 45-48.—Myokinetic 
psychodiagnostic test results of 21 cerebrally damaged 
males, 16-18 yr. old, were compared with those of 21 
normal Ss, Results indicated that the suggested co- 
efficient of “intrapsychic coherence" did not discrimin- 
ate between normal and abnormals. However, a sig- 
nificant correlation was noted between the IQ and 
degree of “intrapsychic coherence” for normals. No 
explanation is proferred for this difference.—L. 
Salomao. 

6667. Haworth, Mary R. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med.) 
The CAT: Facts about fantasy. NYC: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1966. vii, 322 p. $9.75. 

6668. Lerner, Barbara. (Mental Health Cent., 
Chicago, Ill.) Rorschach movement and dreams: А 
validation study using drug-induced dream-deprivation. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 75-86. 
—To test the hypotheses that dream deprivation would 
produce an increase in quantity of projected movement 
and a change in its quality in the direction of 
body-dissolution imagery, 20 Ss were tested with 
Holtzman inkblots before and after 2 nights of drug- 
induced dream deprivation. Their performance was 
compared with that of 30 non-dream-deprived controls. 
Results were significant in the predicted direction and 
were interpreted as offering support for Rorschach’s 
views on the fundamental similarity between movement 
and dreams due to the centrality of kinesthetic ex- 
perience in both. Additional findings on space were 
congruent with Fonda’s view of space as resistance to 
internal, rather than external, forces. More specifically, 
Space was interpreted as resistance to movement. (32 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6669. Malefant, Y. La place du test P.N. dans 
l'examen psychologique des enfants et des adolescents. 
[The place of the PN test in the psychological examina- 
tion of children and adolescents.] Revue de Psychologie 
Appliquée, 1965, 15(4), 283-287.—Corman's PN (patte 
noir) lest is compared to the TAT. The PN is 
Tecognized to be less projective in that the images 
constitute a more precise theme and the initial condi- 
tions are more rigidly determined. Adolescents and 
adults have objected to taking the test which they 
believe is intended for children.—K. J. Hartman. 

_ 6670. Suchenwirth, R. Psychopathologische Ergeb- 
nisse mit dem Baumtest nach Koch. [Psychopathological 

ndings using the K och tree test.] Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1965, 8(3-4), 147-164.— The tree drawing test intro- 
duced by Koch merits introduction into neuropsy- 
chiatry, For use in psychiatric evaluation however it has 
been shown that each drawing must Ist be grasped asa 
whole, specific features being evaluated only within the 


gestalt. Thus an atomistically conceived sign approach 


is rarely of diagnostic value. The tree drawing experi- 
ment is particularl уд 


icularly useful for following improvement 
e ou Ea m patient's condition. Ag a means 
ot broadening the theoretical bases of i i 
the tree drawings, Т 


the actual-genetic studies of 
and Sander are of particular emer W. Eng. a 
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6671. McCawley, Austin; Stroebel, Charles F., & 
Glueck, Bernard C., Jr. (400 Washington St, Hartford, 
Conn.) Pupillary reactivity, psychologic disorder, and 
age. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 415- 
418.—In a replication using 47 patients and 94 control 
Ss, an “unconvincing relationship" between Rubin's 
index of pupillary reactivity and psychological disorder 
was found. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6672. Appel, Kenneth E., Zerof, Herbert G., & 
Mudd, Emily H. (U. Pennsylvania) Community psychi- 
atry: Integration of medical and nonmedical community 
resources. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 
1014-1017.—Calls attention to the urgent need for 
integration. of medical and nonmedical community 
resources, noting that a psychiatric problem is not just 
psychiatric. There is а whole complex of community 
interrelationships and services that are involved in each 
seemingly isolated medical problem.—Journal abstract. 

6673. Bahnson, Claus, & Bahnson, Marjorie B. 
(Jefferson Med. Coll.) Role of the ego defenses: Denial 
and repression in the etiology of malignant neoplasm. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 
125(3), 827-845.—Interviews, adjective check lists and 
Rorschachs concur that cancer patients deny and 
repress conflictual impulses more than others. This 
produces self-alienation with regressed and biologically 
channeled regenerative and creative drives, and hostile, 
guilty and depressive emotions. On a nonverbal primary 
process level, a tumor may be viewed as a creative act 
regardless of what the conscious response is. Considered 
psychobiologically, new psychophysiological emphasis 
on neuroendocrinological and hormonal mechanisms 
between experience and biological process enables study 
of biochemical and physiological processes between 
psychological drive and neoplasm. (44 ref.)]—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

6674. Begelman, D. A. (Fairfield Hills Hosp., 
Newtown, Conn.) Two criticisms of the mental illness 
concept. Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 1966, 
141(5), 598-604.—Szasz has argued that: (1) the use of 
the concept of "mental illness” confuses a causal 
explanation of behavior with an abstract term denoting 
such behavior, and (2) the meaning of psychiatric labels 
derives from their ability to secure social gains for 
underprivileged groups, since they lack scientific import. 
Both propositions are criticized on the basis that Szasz’ 
logical criticism of the mental illness concept focuses 
upon a use of the concept which in fact is never 
regarded as “explanatory.” He also ignores a context in 
which its use is informative. Szasz confuses the meaning 
and motivational context of a statement and disregards 
the scientific import of certain historic reclassifications 
Such as malingerer to hysteric.—Author abstract. 

6675. Bell, Norman W., & Spiegel, John P. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston) Social psychiatry : 


Vagari i 7 
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6677. Cameron, D. E. Discovery in medicine. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 462-471.—Sev- 
eral discoveries are described to illustrate the impor- 
tance of science in creating advances in psychiatry.— P. 
L. Crawford. 

6678. Cargnello, Danilo; Callieri, Bruno, & Bovi, 
Adolfo. La psicopatologia e davvero in crisi? [Is psycho- 
pathology indeed in a state of crisis?) Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 26(6), 492- 
521.—A critical, empirical evaluation of psychopa- 
thology from an anthropological and cultural view- 
point.—L. L'Abate. 

6679. Daniels, Robert S. (U. Chicago) Community 
psychiatry: A new profession, a developing subspecialty, 
or effective clinical psychiatry? Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 47-54.—Examines com- 
munity psychiatry, assesses its place in the history of 
our science and practice, explores possible additions 
and modifications in residency training, and suggests 
possible patterns of practice. 

6680. Feder, Samuel L. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
Psychological considerations in the care of patients with 
cancer. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 125(3), 1020-1027.—Probably all patients with 
malignant diseases are aware of it to some extent, but 
all deny it. Denial is in the form of their usual reaction 
to stress. It is important to tell the patient the truth 
about his condition, but not more than he can bear. 
Frank acceptance and discussion of the illness by the 
physician reduces anxiety. Patients use daily concerns to 
gauge the course of their disease. They show anxiety by 
excessive observation of the staff and its procedures. 
Death is less feared by patients than abandonment. 
Failure to obtain emotional discharge may affect the 
course of the illness adversely. (20 ref.)—B. S. Aaron- 


son. " 

6681. Glasscote, Raymond M., et al. The psychiatric 
emergency: А study of patterns of service. Washington, 
D.C. Joint Information Service, 1966. ix, 111 p. 
$2.50(paper). 

6682. Hall, Charles P., Jr. (American Med. Ass., 
Chicago, Ш.) Mental disorders and health insurance. 
American. Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1021- 
1027.—Discusses how mental disorders and their treat- 
ment fit into the over-all framework of health insurance 
and prepayment. The need for educating not only the 
insurers but also the buyers of care, i.e., the employers 
and unions, is indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

6683. Henderson, J. G. (Ross Clinic, Aberdeen, 
Scotland) Denial and repression as factors in the delay 
of patients with cancer presenting themselves to the 

hysician, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 125(3), 856-864.—No single etiological factor was 
isolated leading cancer patients to delay consulting a 
physician. Physicians do not contribute to delay, and a 
positive, confident relation with a family physician 1s 
associated with early presentation. Cancer among close 
friends or relatives favors delay; information on cancer 
as a disease process favors early presentation. Personal 
psychodynamics and methods for dealing with anxiety 
affect patient behavior. Public education on cancer 
should not only focus on information-giving, but on the 
development of good interpersonal and especially 
physician-patient relationships.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6684. Jaffe, S. L. Hallucinations in children in a state 
hospital. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 88-95.—No 
significant differences in hallucinations were found in 
boys and girls, between racial groups, and between 
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schizophrenic children under and over 12. Children 
diagnosed as psychotic with convulsive disorder had the 
highest incidence of hallucinations (81%), while those 
with primary behavior disorders had the lowest (35%). 
Nature of hallucinations in boys and girls was similar. 
Psychotic children had more bizarre hallucinations than 
nonpsychotics. Hallucinations were of simple content 
and not organized into delusional systems.—D. Prager. 

6685. Jonas, Adolphe D. (Inst. Theoretical Med., 
NYC) Theoretical considerations concerning the in- 
fluence of the central nervous system on cancerous 
growth. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 125(3), 946-951.—Cancer may be related to CNS 
activity and to the ability of lower animals to cast off 
excessively irritated areas and regenerate them, Can- 
cerous tissue is formed by the CNS as a form of asexual 
reproduction. Cancer Chemotherapy has the same 
problems as chemical interruption of pregnancy. Dis- 
turbing nervous innervation to a cancerous area has 
inhibited cancer in man and animals. Irritating sub- 
stances trigger the CNS autoamputative reflex, These 
areas remain sensitive to the subsequent CNS asexual 
reproduction reflex. CNS deterioration is often shown 
prior to the onset of cancer.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6686. Kessler, Jane W. (Western Reserve U.) 
Psychopathology of childhood. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. ix, 533 p. $8.25. 

6687. LeShan, Lawrence. (Inst. Applied Biology, 
NYC) An emotional life-history pattern associated with 
neoplastic disease. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 780-793.—An evaluation of 450 
patients with the Worthington Personal History Test, 
150 with several interviews and 45 with. intensive 
psychotherapy showed 72% developed a sense of 
loneliness because of a trauma before age 7. This was 
subsequently solved by a relationship whose termina- 
tion was followed by cancer. Existential despair char- 
acterized the cancer group. Cancer patients are signifi- 
cantly closer in age to their next younger sibling and 
cancer frequencies are highest in the widowed, followed 
by divorced, married, and single. Cancer mortality rates 
also follow this pattern. Implications for research in 
psychosomatic relationships are considered. (39 ref.) 
—B. S. Aaronson. 

6688. Lunn, V. On body hallucinations. Acta Psychi- 
atrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 387-399.— Discusses, 
with supporting references, various conditions under 
which abnormal body reactions occur, including: (1) 
organic brain injuries, (2) disorders of vestibular func- 
tion, (3) epileptic aura, (4) toxi-infective conditions, (5) 
influence of mescaline, (6) certain psychoses, and (7) 
normal dreams.— P. L. Crawford. 

6689. Maher, Brendan А. (U. Wisconsin) Principles 
of psychopathology: An experimental approach. NYC: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. xvi, 523 p. $8.95. 

6690. Mazer, Milton. (Martha's Vineyard Guidance 
Cent, Edgartown, Mass.) A psychiatric and parapsy- 
chiatric register for an island community. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 366-371.—A method in 
use for recording the occurrence of psychiatric dis- 
orders, parapsychiatric events, and stress experiences in 
the population of an island community is described. 
The register is both epidemiological and ecological in 
orientation. It is believed that the register will provide 
data on the relationship between the occurrence of the3 
types of experience recorded and supply data on the 
following questions concerning the population under 
study: Do persons experiencing psychiatric disorders 
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and parapsychiatric events come from the same or 
different populations? If they differ, in respect to what 
demographic criteria do they differ? May the occurrence 
of either of these 2 kinds of experience be significantly 
related to the prior occurrence of one of the stressors 
recorded? Is there familial clustering of the experiences 
recorded? And finally, in what ways do families of high 
incidence of predicaments differ from those of no or low 
incidence?—Journal summary. 

6691. Moses, Rafael, & Cividali, Nizza. (Hebrew U. 
Hadassah Med. Sch., Jerusalem, Israel) Differential 
levels of awareness of illness: Their relation to some 
salient features in cancer patients. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 984-994.—In 
30 patients studied it was found that level of awareness 
of fatal disease is an important aspect of the patient's 
condition. Awareness varies with education and deter- 
mines delay in seeking medical care. High awareness is 
associated with self-blame, low with blame of others. 
High awareness is associated with withdrawal, low with 
hostility. Awareness is an important function to evalu- 
ate in tracing the course of a progressive illness —B. 5. 
Aaronson. 

6692. Muslin, Hyman L., Gyarfas, Kalman, & 
Pieper, William J. (Ü. Illinois Coil. Med.) Separation 
experience and cancer of the breast. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 802-806. 
—When separation is defined as the loss of a Ist-degree 
relative, women with malignant breast tumors do not 
differ from matched controls with benign breast tumors 
either in early or recent experiences of deprivation nor 
in total number of experiences of deprivation.—B. S. 
Aaronson, 

6693. Neduva, S. Sh. O topografii i dinamike 
kozhnykh potentsialov v norme i pri nekotorykh zabol- 
evaniiakh tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy (shizofrenii i epil- 
ipsii). [Concerning the typography and dynamics of 
cutaneous potentials in normal conditions and with 
certain disorders of the central nervous system (schizo- 
phrenia and epilepsy).] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1966, 66(2), 235-242. 

6694. Rud, F. A differentiated, integrated psychiatric 
m ad modum Jean Etienne Esquiral. Асга Psy- 
chiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 360-371.—A de- 
scription of the psychiatric system at the University of 
Bergen, Norway is given in tribute to Gabriel Lang- 
feldt.— P. L. Crawford. _ 

6695. Seidman, H. (American Cancer Society, 
NYC) Lung cancer among Jewish, Catholic and Protes- 
tant males in New York City. Cancer, 1966, 19(2), 
185-190.—Vital statistics data for the Caucasian 
population of NYC show that the lung cancer mortality 
of Jewish males is now decidedly lower than that of 
Catholic and Protestant males. Jewish males have 
reversed with time from being a high lung cancer rate 
group, relative to the Catholics and Protestants, to 
being a low rate group. Data from a study in 1959 of 
Caucasian men living in large cities of the U.S. other 
than NYC indicate that the Proportion of men smoking 
Cigarettes was lowest in Jews and highest in Catholics 
Among „the cigarette smokers, Jewish men smoked 
fewer cigarettes. More Jews- smoked pipes and/or 
cigars, only. Also, the proportion of men occupational]: 
exposed to inhalants such as gas, dust or fumes w. М 
нү x E E summary. x 
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impact of cancer on the structure of the human person- 
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ality. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 125(3), 883-889.— The human being is a system 
maintained in precarious homeostatic balance by 
predictable repetition of input for which there are 
developed mechanisms of acceptance and processing. 
The system moves through a space-time dimension 
identical to that of relativity physics. It seeks to 
maintain a limit of relative reflexive redundancy and 
acts to reduce random novelty. The human symbolic 
system not only helps to reduce novelty, but also to 
introduce novelty and value discovery. A creative 
orientation toward death touches the limits of human 
capacity.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6697. Strom-Olson, R. The importance of the orbital 
cortex in psychiatry. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1965, 41(3), 274-285.— Discusses the position of neuro- 
surgery in the treatment of mental illness in Britain as 
well as stereotactic methods.— P. L. Crawford. 

6698. Usdin, Gene L. (Ed.) (Touro Infirmary, New 
Orleans, La.) Practical lectures in psychiatry for the 
medical practitioner. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1966. хіп, 226 p. $4.75. 

6699. Waxenberg, Sheldon E. (Memorial Hosp. 
Cancer & Allied Diseases, NYC) The importance of the 
communication of feelings about cancer. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 1000- 
1005.—Most physicians do not tell patients they have 
cancer. Most patients and their families say they wish to 
be told. Whether told or not, patients benefit from 
opportunity to ventilate feelings about their illness. 
These ventilations provide valuable cues to the physi- 
cian about how much information and treatment 
Patients can tolerate psychologically. Neurotic phy- 
Sician behavior can harm treatment of severely ill 
patients, The ability of physicians, psychologists, social 
workers and nurses to listen to their patients and to 
verbalize their own feelings, especially anxiety and guilt, 
to colleagues can ease the stress in the treatment of 
been S. Aaronson. 

< Wynder, E. L., & Mantel, №. (Sloan-Ketterin 
Inst, NYC) Some epidemiological на : 


О not account for 
& cancer among Jewish as 
ales, and (5) the current 
th the view that cigarette 
le for the high rate of lung 
or summary. . 
Some nosologic concepts related to 
4i) ARE Acta Psychiatrica Cicer ubi, 1965, 
ШО), -312.—Classification problems are discussed 
сш Of: (1) diseases of. known origin, (2) syndrome 
Specific for a class of causes, (3) classification by 
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Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 348-359. 
—Reviews trends in research and management in 
psychopathology pointing out that the responsibility for 
the mental patient is no longer the psychiatrist’s alone. 
Describes various scientific models for explaining etiol- 
ogy including: (1) social-cultural, (2) developmental, (3) 
learning theory, (4) genetic, (5) internal environment, 
and (6) brain function.— P. L. Crawford. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


6703. Asatiani, N. M. Effect of a psychotherapeutic 
interview in its various forms on the joint activity of the 
signalling systems in neurotic patients. Works of the 
Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological 
Series, 1962, 5, 256-276.—Questioning the patient 
about his complaints and the circumstances of his 
illness, if not followed by a reassuring explanation by 
the physician, leads to an increase in the latent period of 
the verbal reactions in the overwhelming majority of 
patients, and in some cases also causes a partial 
disinhibition of the stable conditioned reactions in the 
Ist signalling system. Distracting psychotherapy leads in 
most patients to an experimentally demonstrable 
shortening of the latent period and a marked clinical 
remission. (16-item bibliogr.)—J. E. Smith. 

6704. Bromberg, Walter. The nature of psycho- 
therapy. Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1965, 28(1), 102-104.— B. S. Aaronson. 

6705. Buck, Lucien A., & Cuddy, Joseph M. 
(Adelphi U.) A theory of communication in psychother- 
apy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1966, 
3(1), 7-13.—Extends the problem of the relationship 
between differing states of consciousness and varying 
modes of thought organization to include the dimension 
of directness of communicative vehicles. (3 p. ref.) 

6706. Dewald, Paul A. Transference, countertrans- 
ference and reality responses in five patients. Bulletin of 
the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 30(2), 98-100.—The re- 
actions of 5 psychoanalytic patients and of the psycho- 
analyst are discussed, as termination was forced due to 
the therapist’s relocation.—J. Z. Elias. 

6707. Garner, Н. Н. Compliance and problem-solving 
psychotherapy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(1), 
21-30.—Basic modes of relatedness important in 
psychotherapy are primary compliance, uncritical 
secondary compliance, critical secondary compliance, 
critical appraisal, and noncompliance. Studies are 
needed on the degree to which therapeutic interventions 
can be accepted with a minimum of uncritical compli- 
ance. The transference neurosis is not simply a repeti- 
tion of past significant experiences that develops spon- 
taneously in the analytic situation.—D. Prager. 

6708. Gatch, Vera M., & Temerlin, Maurice K. The 
belief in psychic determinism and the behavior of the 
psychotherapist. Review of Existential Psychology & 
Psychiatry, 1965, 5(1), 16-33. | 

6709. Kawabata, T. (Kyoto U., Japan) **Reupbring- 
ing psychotherap;." Japanese Journal of Child Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 6(4), 728-240.— Describes a new psychother- 
apeutic method in which the mother is guided in 
repeating the "upbringing process" as the patient is 
helped through the various stages of object relationship 
development. In this manner the child has better 
emotional experiences with the mother, with the result 
that the child's personality is more integrated and the 
mother assumes the role of significant other. A case 
history is presented.—M. D. Franzoni. 
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6710. Keen, Ernest. (Bucknell U.) Scheler's view of 
repentance and rebirth and its relevance to psychotherapy. 
Review of Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1966, 
6(1), 84-87. 

6711. Krieger, Judith A. Psychoanalytic theory: А 
science? Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 1964, 
1, 69-78.—Explores the claims concerning the scientific 
status of the theory and seeks to determine their 
accuracy. 

6712. Levey, A. B., & Smith, C. M. Follow-up and 
the measurement of change in psychiatric patients. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(2), 236-250.—A 
follow-up study based on self-reports of 120 psychiatric 
patients. The possibility of constructing measures of 
improvement is outlined.—P. L. Crawford. 

6713. May, Rollo. On the phenomenological bases of 
psychotherapy. Review of Existential Psychology & 
Psychiatry, 1964, 4(1), 22-36. 

6714. Polster, Erving. A contemporary psychother- 
apy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1966, 
3(1), 1-6.—Describes some of the considerations which 
underlie contemporaneity and the Gestalt Therapy as 
an orienting system for psychotherapy. 

6715. Saito, Kumiko, et al. (Osaka Residence Treat- 
ment Cent., Japan) Residential treatment of school 
phobias: A study on their clinical features and factors in 
therapeutic process. Japanese Journal of Child Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(3), 166-180. 

6716. Schulte, Walter. (Universitats-Nervenklinik, 
Tübingen, Germany) Psychotherapy of emotional 
disturbances in the latter years of life. International 
Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 656-663. 

6717. Schwab, John J., Clemmons, Roy S., Valder, 
M. J., & Raulerson, J. D. (Coll. Med., U. Florida) 
Medical patients? reactions to referring physicians after 
psychiatric consultation. JAMA, 1966, 195(13), 1120- 
1122.—This study of medical inpatients' reactions to 
their referring physicians after referral for psychiatric 
evaluation revealed that 20 (6695) of the 30 patients 
reacted favorably; 5 (17%) reacted in mixed, ambivalent 
fashion; and 5 (17%) reacted adversely. The psychiatric 
consultation changed 6 of these patients' attitudes 
toward their referring physicians, 4 in the direction of 
increased esteem and favor. Their reactions to the 
referring physicians correlated with their reactions to 
the psychiatric consultations but not with their opinions 
of the medical profession in general.—Journal summary. 

6718. Selvini, Mara P. Il legame con l'oggetto 
debole. [The link with the weak object.] Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1965, 26(6), 522— 
553.—The role of resistance and weak object relations 
in psychotherapeutic modification is related to technical 
suggestions to remove blocks and improve communica- 
tions.—L. L'Abate. 

6719. Slovenko, Ralph, & Usdin, Gene L. (Tulane U. 
Sch. Med.) Psychotherapy, confidentiality, and privi- 
leged communication. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1966. xii, 202 p. $8.00. 

6720. Sogame, Shiro. Study of school phobia: II. The 
mechanism of symptom formation and residential treat- 
ment. Japanese Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3), 
157-165.—The mechanism of symptom formation is not 
based on the mother-child relationship, and can best be 
treated in the hospital where the patient progresses 
through the following stages: (1) admission reaction, (2) 
search for new adjustment, (3) anticipation of leaving 
the hospital, and (4) final reorganization and integra- 
tion.— M. D. Franzoni. ELM 
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6721. Strel’chuk, I. V. А study of the nervous 

mechanisms underlying the action of the word in psycho- 
therapy of neuroses. Works of the Institute of Higher 
Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 
309-325.—A study of the neurodynamics of neurotic 
patients showing signs of a clearcut pathodynamic 
Structure under normal conditions, following activation 
of the pathodynamic structure and psychotherapeutic 
interview. Enhanced excitation of the Ss’ pathodynamic 
structure, provoked by a verbal agent, leads to a 
disturbance in their neurodynamics. "A reassuring 
sychotherapeutic interview acting upon the 2nd signal- 
ing system through its connections with the Ist 
signalling system and the adjacent subcortex tempor- 
arily improves the neurodynamics of these patients, 
shortens the latent period of the motor conditioned 
reactions, normalizes the vegetative reactions, facilitates 
the restoration of the correct correlations between the 
cortex and subcortex and between the Ist and 2nd 
signalling systems.” A temporary clinical remission 
results.—J. E. Smith. 

6722. Takagi, Ryuro; Kawabata, Tsune; Fugisawa, 
Atsuko, & KaTö, Noriko. (Kyoto U., Japan) Nuclear 
type of school phobia: I. Symptom formation. Japanese 
Journal of Child Psychiatry; 1965, 6(3), 146-156.—1t 
was concluded that “їп the consideration of symptom 
formation, factors such as school discipline, group 
formation, [and] learning problems which impose heavy 
burdens on the child definitely play important roles," 
and that "depression and separation anxiety should not 
be over-emphasized."— М. D. Franzoni. 

6723. Zane, M. D. Psychotherapy and changes in 
motor behavior. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(1), 
46-56.—5 patients with combined physical and emo- 
tional handicaps are presented to demonstrate a method 
of psychotherapy based upon study of changes in the 
motor aspects of behavior. "Investigation during a 
psychotherapy session of small sections of changing 
motor behavior yielded models relating social, psycho- 
logical, and medical events to the change." Patient and 
therapist were observed at the point of change to 
ascertain the significant variables. Similar studies of 

other behavioral changes may permit the psychiatrist to 
become more scientifically disciplined in his everyday 
practice, improve relations with other professions, and 
illuminate relationships of behavior and neurophysi- 
ology.—D. Prager. 


Therapeutic Process 


6724. Garner, Н. Н. ушей Med. Sch.) Brief 
psychotherapy. International Journal of Neuro sychiatry, 
1965, 1(6), 616-622.—The main focus of the psy- 
chotherapy is upon assessment of positive externalized 
ego assets (the Self) and its direct and indirect recon- 
struction of the internalized psychic apparatus and 
mechanisms of defenses. If needed, psychopharmaco- 
logical and other biological therapy agents and tech- 
niques can be utilized as an integral part of total 
ireatment and management, leading to avoidance of 
deep, edging repressive tendencies, better control and 
understanding of dependency and Psychopathologic 
pitfalls. Existing data of clinical effectiveness is ver 
encouraging.—Journal abstract. E 

6725. Jackel, M. M. Transference 
apy. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
an optimum level of tran: 
Patient at which his ego 
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therapeutic situation. Classical psychoanalytic tech- 
niques must be modified so as to foster this optimal 
regression for the specific patient and for the specific 
therapy being used. The transference potential is a 
major factor in the selection of a suitable type of 
psychotherapy for each case.— D. Prager. 

6726. Klein, Armin; Kofsky, Ellin, & Klein, William. 
(Convalescent Hosp. Children, Rochester, N.Y.) 
Behavior and its changes in the residential treatment of 
children; A preliminary report. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1966, 3(1), 14-20.—Attempts 
objective measurement of the interpersonal behavior of 
children in an integrated psychotherapy-milieu treat- 
ment and to assess changes in that behavior. 

6727. Predescu, V., et al. Unele aspecte ale corela- 
tiilor dinamice intre ritmurile bioelectrice corticale si 
metodele terapeutice şi tipurile de remisiuni їп schiz- 
ofrenie. [Some aspects of the dynamic correlations 
between cortical bioelectrical rhythms and therapeutical 
methods and the types of remission in schizophrenia.] 
Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1966, 11(1), 
53-62.—Of 70 schizophrenic patients, 50 received 
insulin and neuroleptic treatment, 7 complete insulin 
therapy, 8 electric shock followed by a neuroleptic cure, 
10 a combination of electric shock and neuroleptic 
therapy, and 12 neuroleptic therapy alone. Follow-up 
during and after treatment revealed A and B type 
remissions (according to Sereiski's scheme) in 36 Ss; 
minor C and D type remissions in 29 Ss after the 
combined insulin-neuroleptic treatment with or without 
electric shocks. Correlations of the changes in the EEGs 
during and after therapy produced, among others, the 
following findings: bioelectrical alterations increased 
during the cure in a greater number of A and B type 
remissions than in the C and D types (52.7% vs. 30.2%); 
improvement of severe tracings were noted in 4 cata- 
tonic Ss with confusional states who displayed good A 
type remissions. (French, German, & Russian sum- 
maries)—English summary. 

E 6728. Scarbrough, H. E. The nature of the dialogue 
with the obsessive compulsive. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1966, 3(1), 33-35.—The therapist 
can work better with the Obsessive-compulsive when he 
makes himself sensitive to the patient's idiosyncratic 
methods of communicating. This may mean accepting a 
form of dialogue which seems on the surface to be 
trivial, substitutive, and barren but may be the best the 
patient can offer out of his painful conflict between 
hiding and self-revelation. The most meaningful 
communications will come in situations around the 
periphery of the standard therapeutic encounter. This 
crc attention to the atypical is made necessary by 
the high amount of threat Projected into the therapeutic 


oe by the obsessive-compulsive.—Journal sum- 
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6730. Block, S. L Some notes 
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these 2 types of transfer has resulted in confusion in the 
literature. The group situation obscures all but the 
transferences of defense. More research is needed to 
clarify how the group affects ego defenses, superego, 
and ego-ideal.—D. Prager. 

6731. Curry, Andrew E. Group psychotherapy: 
Phenomenological considerations. Review of Existential 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1966, 6(1), 63-70.— Discusses 
phenomenological considerations of group psychother- 
apy with chronically ill patients, stressing certain 
aspects of Heidegger's thought as valuable in under- 
standing schizophrenic patterns of existence. “In group 
psychotherapy, particularly with the chronic patient, 
where clever verbalizing is at a minimum and the direct 
concern with things (or its lack) is at a maximum, we 
have an ideal opportunity to translate phenomeno- 
logical insights and an existential attitude into clinical 
practice." — M. D. Franzoni. 

6732. Field, Lewis W. (Atlantic Area Guidance 
Cent, Atlantic City, N.J.) An ego-programmed group 
treatment approach with emotionally disturbed boys. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 47-50.—4A mildly 
structured situation for group therapy is utilized to 
foster self-control in emotionally disturbed boys. Within 
certain limits a wide latitude of behavior is permitted 
while the child learns to satisfy his needs in a more 
socially acceptable way. Parents and teachers are 
educated by the psychiatric social worker to become 
better ego-models. The therapist, parent, and teacher 
assume roles as accepting, responding, limit-setting 
authority figures who manipulate their relationships 
with the child so as to increase ego strength. Recession 
in symptoms is observed to accompany improvement in 
ego function.—Journal abstract. 

6733. Paul, Gordon L., & Shannon, Donald T. (U. 
Illinois) Treatment of anxiety through systematic 
desensitization in therapy groups. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 124-135.—The effects of short- 
term treatment by modified systematic desensitization in 
time-limited intensive therapy groups were evaluated in 
a matched groups design. 10 chronically anxious college 
males, treated by the group method, were evaluated on 
the basis of personality and anxiety scales against an 
“own-control” period, and 4 equated groups of 10 Ss 
each. 1 group served as an untreated control for 
evaluating extra-treatment effects on college grade-point 
average, as an objective, public criterion: Ss in the 
remaining groups received 1 of the following individual 
treatments: systematic desensitization, insight-oriented 
psychotherapy, or an attention-placebo treatment. The 
group method produced several significant improve- 
ments, suggesting that combined group desensitization 
offers an efficient and effective treatment for social- 
evaluative anxiety. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6734. Sigrell, Bo. Group therapy research problems. 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 17(7), 449-454.—The claims of 
confirming group therapy research tend to be based on 
clinical observation, anecdotes and descriptions. The 
effect and analysis studies are discussed, as are the 
numerous problems which appear when a search is 
made for clear-cut theoretical considerations necessary 
for objective evaluation of research predictions in group 
therapy exploration.—0. I. Jacobsen. 

6735. Weich, M. J., & Robbins, E. Short-term group 
psychotherapy with acutely psychotic patients. Psychiat- 
ric Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 80-87.—In 3 sessions hostility 
was Ist directed to the therapist, then to other patients, 
and then positive identification was made with the 
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therapist. Such developments usually take months to 
unfold in out-patient groups. Although symptomatic 
improvements were tenuous and unstable, there was 
enough movement in the direction of health to warrant 
a continuation of this treatment modality.—D. Prager. 

6736. Wilmer, Harry A. Free association of people: 
Observations on the changing constellations in large 
group meetings. International Journal of Social Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 12(1), 44-51.—3 types of social reorganiza- 
tion are described: pairing, cliques, and free-forming 
small subgroups. These represent the types of way in 
which large psychotherapy groups rearrange themselves 
in “free associative" fashion. (15 ref.)—F. Elliott. 

6737. Yalom, Irvin. Problems of neophyte group 
therapists. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1966, 12(1), 52-59.—Discussion of some of the psycho- 
dynamics and problems encountered by the young 
therapist with his groups. 4 categories are analyzed for 
implications: group pressures, group cohesiveness, 
group leadership, and group development. Therapists 
are cautioned to better appreciate the pace of a group’s 
development, particularly the extent to which patients 
become self-revealing, express hostility, and become 
involved. (10 ref.)—F. Elliott. 

6738. Yalom, Irvin D. (Stanford U. Sch. Med.) A 
study of group therapy dropouts. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 393-414.—The most frequent 
reasons for dropping out were, in order of incidence: 
problems of intimacy, group deviancy, complications 
arising from subgrouping, and early provocateurs. 


Special Therapies 


6739. Ahsen, Akhter. Eidetic psychotherapy: A new 
system of psychological and psychosomatic medicine 
based on a new concept of visio-somatics. Lahore, 
Pakistan: Nai Matbooat, 1965. xxv, 246 p. 

6740. Cesarec, Zvonimir, & Nilsson, Lennart. (Lund 
U., Sweden) The effect of electroshock and imipramine 
treatment on figural fluctuations in a group of psychiatric 
patients. Psychological Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(6), 
1-13.—In an ECT-treated patient group there was a 
considerable tendency to decrement of fluctuation 
frequency, whereas in an imipramine-treated group, the 
fluctuation rate remarkably increased after treatment. 
Regarding the course of the fluctuation curves, only 
non-significant changes following treatment could be 
demonstrated within the 2 groups. However, if the 
curves in the imipramine group and the ECT group are 
compared, a significant difference appears after the 
treatment. Curves in the imipramine group show a more 
rising slope than in the ECT group. In the ECT group 
there are significant relationships between clinical 
improvement estimated in different ways and low 
fluctuation frequency after treatment. In the imipramine 
group there are less clear tendencies in the opposite 
direction. Furthermore, in the ECT group significant 
relationships between decrement of EEG mean fre- 
quency and low fluctuation rate after treatment are 
found.—Journal abstract. 

6741. Enachescu, C. Terapia ocupationala prin inter- 
mediul artei. [Occupational therapy through art.] Neu- 
rologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1966, 11(1), 63-70. 
—In the frame of occupational therapy the art work- 
shops produce excellent results because the patients like 
this form of activity. It helps them to reorganize and 
develop their personality and positive reactions, and to 
rid themselves of preoccupations; it prepares for reha- 
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bilitation and improves their behavior. (French, 
German & КГ summaries) (30 ref.)—English 
summary. 

6142, Gerz, Н. О. (МЕЕ psn. 3, Düsseldorf, 
Germany) Uber 7 jährige klinische Erfahrungen mit der 
logotherapeutischen Technik der paradoxen Intention. Ein 

trag zur Behandlung phobischer und zwangneuro- 
tischer Patienten. [Clinical experiences for over seven 

ears with logotherapeutic technique of the paradoxic 
intention. A contribution to the treatment of phobic 
and compulsive-neurotic patients.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 
16(1), 25-32.— The reasons for the effectiveness of the 
method are based on the patient's changed attitude 
towards his neurosis, on neurophysiological principles, 
on “reconditioning” process as used by behavior 
therapy, and the patient's adoption of his therapist's 
ego-strength. It is always embedded in psychody- 
he eh wayu a рин) oriented psychotherapy. 
(22 ref.)—1. Nuefeld. s 

6743. Gerz, Hans O. (Connecticut Valley Hosp., 
Middletown) Combined xp and pharmacotherapy of 
schizophrenia, /nternational Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 
1965, 1(6), 643-655.—Electroshock therapy and insulin 
coma therapy are discussed in relation to psycho- 
pharmacotherapy. It is felt that the latter provides a 
means of safe and effective symptomatic therapy. With 
psychopharmacotherapy for the Ist time in the moe 
of psychiatry the physician can control the illness witi 
maintenance drug therapy. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6744. Hogan, Robert А. (Illinois State U.) Implosive 
— in the short term treatment of psychotics. 

Psy gent Theory, Research & Practice, 1966, 3(1), 

25-32.—Implosive therapy, its theoretical foundation 

and clinical techniques, supplemented by illustrative 
case histories, are presented in conjunction with the 

results of empirical research, 26 experimental and 24 

control Ss, treated by implosive and traditional therapy 

ively and Shp for degree of initial dis- 
turbance on the MMPI were evaluated after. the 
treatment and upon | yr. follow-up. The experimental 

Ss showed D shifts эчү from pathology, 

improved on 5 MMPI scales, and were significantly 

successful (.02) in terms of release from a state 
bee n summary. 
745, Печ, O. La varese - des themes 
: Technique. psychotherapique groupe de 
malades hospitalisés, [Pantomime of individual themes: 
Psychotherapeutic technique for a group of hospitalized 
il] Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 7(4), 
401—406,— Patients nt their main problem to a 
group by means of pantomime. The group of Os 
на а d verbally to the patients' signs and gestures. The 
technique is applicable to individual and group psy- 
chotherapy. A new dimension is added to patients 
acting out charades of their own illusions.—K. J. 
Hartman. 


6746. 1 to, D. J. The safest possible clinical use 


of succinylcholine ín electroshock therapy. Acta Psychi- 
atrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 294-302.— Certain 
physiologic and biochemical factors of succinylcholine 
are discussed in reference to electroshock therapy.— P. 
L. Crawford. 

6747. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G. Search for a physi- 
ologically-based therapy of neuropsychiatric diseases. 
Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: 
Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 326-354.—Sleep 
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therapy and combined therapy were applied in the 
treatment of both schizophrenia and closed traumata. 
In both cases the object was to find out and elaborate a 
physiologically-based therapeutic measure founded on 
physiological and pathophysiological data on the higher 
parts of the CNS. “The experimental investigation of 
the effect of prolonged sleep on disturbances of higher 
nervous activity in late sequelae of closed brain trau- 
mata has unequivocally proved that even a single 
prolongation of night sleep of up to 10-12 hr. for about 
1-1% days, effectively removes these disturbances. 
(88-item bibliogr.)—J. A. Lucker. 

6748. Klimenko, Antonia. (New York U.) Role 
playing as a device to assist long-term patients nearing 
discharge. Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 4(2), 
158-167. 

6749. Nilsson, L., & Smith, С. J. Optical analysis of 
EEG changes during ECT and imipramine treatment. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(2), 141-156. 
—Changes in EEG during ECT and imipramine treat- 
ment were studied with the aid of a frequency analyzer 
constructed so that voltage fluctuations of EEG are 
recorded as an intensity modulated film track, 86 
atients were treated with ECT (N — 56) or imipramine 
{М = 30). Results indicate that the relationship among 
EEG readings decreases as a result of ECT and clinical 
improvement. In the imipramine group the frequency 
aange is greater in connection with therapy, a change 
which occurs in the clinically improved patients when 
the improvement appears.— P. L. Crawford. 

6750. Sacerdote, Paul. (Montefiore Hosp., NYC) 
The uses of hypnosis in cancer patients. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 1011- 
1019.—A program for experimental use of hypnosis in 
the treatment and management of cancer patients is set 
forth, with special attention to the problem of controls. 
Previous studies involving hypnosis have been inade- 
quate because hypnotic procedures have not been 
adapted to patients, effects of previous hypnotic experi- 
ences have been ignored, involuntary communication 
effects have not been considered, and manner of giving 
hypnotic and posthypnotic suggestion has been rigid. 
Грае depth varies between and within patients, The 
role of Spese and a comparison of hypnotherapy 
with рус! jotherapy are considered, Obstacles to the use 
ol paychotherapeutic Procedures Soe oni the reluc- 
ince of physicians to develop meaningful relati i 
wath hed ig s УЙЕ gful relationships 

‚ Subotnik, Leo. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
Des Moines, la.) Transference in Шей canter play 
therapy. Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 2-17.—The view that 
behavior change in client-centered play therapy is 
accomplished through transference was tested on 1 
8-yr-old boy. 4 clinical psychologists, using interview 
and projective test data, described his attitudes toward 
his mother and father before and after therapy b: 
Q-sorts. 4 observers of the therapy sessions, throug! 
Q-sorts of the same statements, described his attitudes 
toward the ia at various points in therapy. 
Factor analyses of the intercorrelations supported the 
hypotheses that the child generalizes to the therapist 
attitudes toward the Parent of the same sex as the 
therapist and that the attitudes toward the parent 
ome more modified than toward the other. Hypoth- 
eses predicting decreased "avoidance" and "tension" 


toward therapist and parents were not su 
E orted. 
—Author abstract. Pam 
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Drug Therapy 


6752. American Medical Association Council on 
Drugs. (535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111.) A con- 
vulsant agent for psychiatric use: Flurothyl (Indoklon). 
JAMA, 1966, 196(1), 29-30.—Flurothyl, which is given 
by inhalation, is used to produce convulsive seizures in 
the treatment of certain psychiatric illnesses. In general, 
the indication for its use are the same as for electro- 
convulsive therapy, and adverse reactions and precau- 
tions also are similar.—Journal abstract. 

6753. Faillace, L. А. Clinical use of psychotomimetic 


` drugs. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(1), 13-20.—It 


is difficult to assess the literature because results are not 
reported objectively. The therapeutic value of psy- 
chotomimetic drugs has not been adequately proven. It 
is important to establish a method that will separate 
what the drug does from the effects of environment and 
sychotherapy. At present there is no effective placebo 
in the study of these drugs. Any drug producing such 
striking phenomena warrants careful evaluation.—D. 
Prager. 

6754. Gilbert, Michael M. Clinical trial of a new 
drug, analog of chlordiazepoxide, for treatment of 
anxiety and tension. International Journal of Neuro- 
psychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 556-558.—57 moderately to 
severely psychoneurotic office patients, most of whom 
also had organic disorders, were treated with oxazepam. 
Anxiety and other symptoms were well controlled at 
dosage levels producing little sedation and no ataxia. 
—Journal abstract. 

6755. Krzyzowski, J. Über den Nachweis von Neu- 
roleptika und ihren Derivaten im Harn. [The detection of 
neuroleptics and their derivatives in urine.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(1), 
24-31.—Modification of the Forrest test V showed 
higher ability than other tests to detect small amounts 
of chlorpromazine compounds in the urine of out- 
patients. The test is apparently limited in that only the 
highest doses of butyrophenone derivates and mono- 
aminoxidase inhibitors could be detected. (16 ref.)—K. 
J. Hartman. 

6756, Mastrovito, R. C. (Memorial Hosp. Cancer & 
Allied Diseases, NYC) Acute psychiatric problems and 
the use of psychotropic medications in the treatment of 
the cancer patient. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 1006-1010.— The most common 
response to surgery for cancer is anxiety preoperatively 
and depression postoperatively, Postoperative psychoses 
indistinguishable from acute paranoid schizophrenia 
may develop even in individuals with no non of 
schizophrenia or schizoid traits, and are more likely to 
occur after laryngectomy. Postoperative panics involve 
abrupt transition to a hostile, suspicious, delusional, 
and auditorily hallucinating individual. Prodromal signs 
may be restlessness, surliness, and/or pulse rise. 
Immediate phenothiazine medication is called for. Both 
ward staff and patients require reassurance. Manic 
excitements occur occasionally. Depression is much 
more common.—B. 5. Aaronson. 

6757. Meskhi, R. G. [On the treatment of schizo- 
phrenia with aminazine.] Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk 
Gruzinskoi SSR, 1966, 41(1), 223-229.—A report on the 
therapeutic and remissive features of aminazine-therapy 
applied to 311 schizophrenics. (Russian summary)—/. 
D. London. 
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6758. Miller, Neal Е. Some animal experiments 
pertinent to the problem of combining psychotherapy with 
drug therapy. Comprehensive КЫСАП, 1966, 7(1), 
1-12,— Transfer of therapeutic effect from drugged to 
non-drugged condition cannot be taken for granted. 
Special psychotherapeutic measures may be needed 
when drug treatment is stopped. Effects of gradual 
withdrawal from drug therapy should be studied. Since 
present psychotherapy is far from ideal it is necessary to 
study how to combine psychotherapy with drugs. In 
addition we should try various ways of manipulatin 
the reality situation to make full use of individual an 
group therapy.— D. Prager. 

6759. Neumann, J., & Schulze, H. A. Psycho- 
harmakologische Erfahrungen mit Methophenazin unter 
esonderer Berücksichtigung der Aufteilung der endo- 
enen Psychosen nach Leonhard. [Psychopharmaco- 
logical experiences with methophenazine with particular 
reference to Leonhard's classification of endogenous 
psychoses.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1966, 18(1), 11-17.—The thymoleptic effect 
of imipramine and neuroplegic methophenazine treat- 
ment of 76 patients was evaluated, Methophenazine has 
shown its most favorable results in the treatment of 
cycloid psychoses. Leonhard's morphology of endogen- 
ous psychoses was not confirmed.—K. J. Hartman. 

6760. Overall, John E., Hollister, Leo E., Johnson, 
Merlin, & Pennington, Veronica. (U. Texas Med. 
Branch, Galveston) Nosology of depression and differen- 
tial responses to drugs. JAMA, 1966, 195(11), 946-948. 
—'"'...discusses a nosology of depressive reaction 
derived from phenomenological differences among 
patients. Empirical analyses were undertaken to study 
natural groupings within the general population of 
hospitalized depressed patients. Differences in drug 
responses of modal types identified in this manner were 
then examined. Results suggest that depressed patients 
who are different in pretreatment symptom profiles tend 
to respond differently to drug treatments.” Thioridazine 
appears superior in alleviating the depressed mood of 
anxious depressives; imipramine in retarded depres- 
sives.—M. D. Franzoni. 

6761. Rapoport, Jack. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, NYC) 
Childhood behavior and learning problems treated with 
imipramine. /nternational Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 
1965, 1(6), 635-642.— With the doses used in this study, 
side eflects of occasional dryness of the mouth or 
constipation were transient and minimal, The optimum 
dose, dose time, and awakening time were usually 
established within 4 wk. As treatment progressed, sleep 
became more restful, awakening was more spontaneous, 
and compulsive behavior patterns disappeared. School 
reports as well as periodic psychologic tests, indicated 
marked progress in alertness and attention span, with 
particular improvement in handwriting, reading and 
arithmetic.—Journal abstract. 

6762. Vencovsky, E. Behandlung depressiver Zu- 
stánde mit Nortriptylin. [Treatment of depressive condi- 
tions with nortriptylin.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(1), 6-8.—Nortripty- 
lin is a demonstrated effective antidepressant Rao 
indicated for apathetic, abulic, and psychomotor in- 
hibited, nonpsychotic depressive syndromes. No cardio- 
vascular complications were observed in older patients 
with clearly established sclerotic changes in the coron- 
ary and cerebral blood vessels. (17-item bibliogr.)—K. 
J. Hartman. 
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6763. Bard, Morton. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Clues to the psychological management of 
patients with cancer. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 995-999.—Disease and 
treatment are sociocultural as well as biological. Cancer 
produces the most complex kinds of physician-patient 
interaction, Behavioral science data on stress adaptation 
need to be applied to cancer to reduce management 
problems.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6764. Barry, John R., & Fulkerson, Samuel C. 
Chronicity and the prediction of duration and outcome of 
hospitalization from capacity measures. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 104-121.—The prediction of the 
duration and outcome of hospitalization was attempted 
using a battery of 9 cognitive and perceptual-motor 
tests of ability and capacity. A standardized test of 
abstract reasoning correlated most consistently with all 
criteria. In general it appeared that capacity measures 
were related to improvement, but a large part of the 
variance in the criteria was not accounted for. The 
hypothesis that the test behavior of chronic and acute 
patients would relate differently to outcome criteria was 
not supported. Rather, it appeared that better test 
pra is was associated with greater likelihood of a 

avorable treatment outcome regardless of chronicity, 

This consistent relationship across tests, patients, and 

criteria probably was due in part to the reflection in 

both the tests and criteria of a severity of illness factor. 

It appeared that the consistent association found 

between the tests and criteria reflected this severity 

factor primarily.—Author abstract. 

6765, Bennett, Ruth, & Nahemov, Lucille. Institu- 
tional totality and criteria of social adjustment іп 
residences for the aged. Journal of Social Issues, 1965, 
21(4), 44-76, 

6766. Calkins, Lois C. (Kaiser Hosp., Richmond, 
Calif.) An American nurse's experience in a therapeutic 
community in Scotland. So of Psychiatric Nursing, 
1966, 4(2), 168-178. 
mE чу Мен E M rien trends: Shel- 

ed workshops in Poland. Journal of Psychiatri 

Nursing, 1966, 4(2), 183-185. Hea hat 

6768. Eisenberg, Leon; Conners, Keith, & Sharpe, 
Lawrence. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. Med.) A controlled 
study of the differential application of outpatient psy- 
chiatric treatment for children. Japanese Journal of Child 
Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3), 125-132. 

‚6769. Flint, Betty М. (U. Toronto, Canada) The 
child and the institution: A study of deprivation and 
recovery. Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1966. xii, 
180 p. $7.50. 

6770. Friedman, Ira; von Mering, Otto, & Hinko, 
Edward N. (Cleveland Psychiat. Inst., О.) Intermittent 

‚ patienthood: The hospital career of today’s mental 

` patient. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 
386-392.—The problem of long-stay chronicity has 
largely given way to intermittent patienthood as a 
mental hospital career pattern. 

6771. Goldberg, E. M. (Nat. Inst. Social Work 
Training, London, England) Hospital work and family: 
A four year study of young mental hospital patients. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(483), 177-196. 
—Unfavorable home conditions and prolonged un- 

employment prior to hospitalization seem to be predic- 
tive of prolonged stay in hospital, yet long stay in 
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hospital is not necessarily predictive of poor prognosis, 
since ability to cooperate in hospital treatment and to 
establish regular work habits after discharge may lead 
to successful re-establishment of living patterns, even in 
the presence of poor home environment.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6772. Hawkins, Elsie; Claghorn, James L., & Zentay, 
Wanda. (Houston State Psychiat. Inst., Tex.) Nursing 
dress: An experimental evaluation of its effect on 
psychiatric patients. Journal of .Psychiatric Nursing, 
1966, 4(2), 148-157. Š 

6773. Hiler, E. Wesley. (Clarkson Coll.) Prognostic 


indicators for children in a psychiatric hospital. Journal of 


Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 169-171.—1n an 
effort to find prognostic indicators of improvement for 
a group of 34 hospitalized children, the relationship 
between improvement and initial test score was 
computed. А combination of rated improvement and 
improvement in Full Scale Wechsler IQ was used as the 
criterion of improvement. Initially high scores on the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man, Wechsler Performance IQ, 
Similarities, and Picture Completion subtests were 
significantly related to subsequent improvement in the 
hospital setting. Initially low deviation scores on Digit 
Span and Comprehension relative to the other subtests 
were found related to subsequent improvement. It is 
concluded that children with a normal intellectual 
potential but incapacitated by anxiety or other acute 
emotional disturbances show the most improvement in 
a hospital setting.—Journal abstract. 

6774. Isham, A. Chapman. Teaching adolescent 
management in a state hospital. Journal of Psychiatric 
Nursing, 1966, 4(2), 128-140. 

6775. King, David J., & Manegold, Richard F. 
(Albion Coll.) Prognostic judgments of gastroenterolog- 
ists, medical students and college undergraduates: A 
comparison of reliability in cases of Laennec's Cirrhosis. 
JAMA, 1966, 195(2), 76-80.—20 gastroenterologists, 
medical students, and college undergraduates placed 20 
сазе histories of Laennec's Cirrhosis in rank order in 
lerms of favorability of immediate prognosis, From 
these data, 3 sets of prognostic scale scores were 
computed. There was a marked similarity between the 
Prognostic scale scores of the medical students and 
college undergraduates on patients with a favorable 
Prognosis (relative to the judgments of the gastro- 
enterologists). The prognostic scale scores of the 
medical students agreed much more clearly with those 
of the gastroenterologists, as contrasted with the college 
undergraduates, in cases of poor prognosis, The im- 
plications for research of this nature were discussed. 
—Journal abstract. Ў 

6776. Miller, Dorothy. Worlds that fail: I. Retro- 
spective analysis of meníal patients’ careers. California 
Mental Health Research Monograph, 1965, No. 6, 120 
р.—“Керогіѕ on the social factors found in a retro- 
Spective survey of a group of 1045 posthospital mental 
patients." The social and family environment faced by 
the C eue and his movement in and out of the 
community in relation to thes i 
described.—M. D. Franzoni. +. Sed] он 

6777. Miller, Dorothy, & Dawson, William. Worl 
that fail: II. Disbanded worlds: A study of returns to н 
mental hospital. California Mental Health Research 
Monograph, 1965, No. 7, ix, 82 p.—“... examines the 
conditions relating to 249 patients who returned to the 
mental hospital, and studies the way a return to the 
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mental hospital is defined by the returning patient, by 
that patient's significant other, and by the psychiatric 
social worker in the community."—M. D. Franzoni. 

6778. Müller, H. W., & Hadamik, W. (Kennedy- 
Ufer 2, Kóln, Germany) Die Unterbringung psychisch 
abnormer Rechtsbrecher. [Institutionalization of psy- 
chically abnormal criminals.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 
37(2), 67-16. 

6779. Rabkin, Leslie Y., & Lytle, Carlah. (U. 
Rochester) Further information on the ecology of 
service. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 
146-150.— Ecological comparisons were made between 
the caseloads of 3 clinics, (Pacific, Northern, and 
Southern) with reference to sex and race of child, 

arental occupation, religion, number of children in 
amily, and reasons for referral. The results indicated 
that all 3 clinics served somewhat different populations. 
The Pacific clinic serves a mainly white Protestant 
group, covering adequately the entire social class range. 
The Northern clinic serves mainly white, middle to high 
socioeconomic groups. The Southern clinic serves 
whites of middle to low groups, and is more represen- 
tative of the 3 different religions. The predominant 
symptom in the Pacific and Southern clinics was 
nonaggressive behavior; in the Northern clinic, aggres- 
sive behavior. All showed an overrepresentation of boys 
and underrepresentation of Negroes and single-child 
families.—Journal abstract. 

6780. Rice, Charles E., Berger, David G., Klett, 
Shirley L., & Sewall, Lee С. (1145 19th St, NW, 
Washington, D.C.) Measuring psychiatric hospital staff 
opinions about ше! care. Archives of General Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 14(4), 428-434.— Concerns the development 
of a questionnaire for measuring opinions about patient 
care and management as held by psychiatric hospital 
personnel. The Staff Opinion Scale, consisting of 61 
Likert-type items, was administered to a sample of 2000 
personnel in 5 psychiatric hospitals. 6 major factors 
were identified, and factor-scoring methods were devel- 
oped for each.—Journal summary. 

6781. Richman, A., & Kennedy, Peggy. Estimating 
longitudinal changes in the number of patients hospital- 
ized in Canadian psychiatric institutions. Acta Psy- 
chiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(2), 177-203.—Methods 
for determining the incidence, prevalence, and duration 
of psychiatric in-patient care is discussed with some 
analysis of published Canadian data. Estimate of future 
bed needs are made for Canada and England.— P. L. 
Crawford. 

6782. Straker, M. Brief psychotherapy: A technique 
for general hospital outpatient psychiatry. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1966, 7(1), 39-45.—After initial evaluation 
in a psychiatric clinic, selected patients were treated for 
10-12 sessions. This resulted in an increased discharge 
rate, reduction of clinic dropouts, and improved learn- 
ing and teaching climate in the outpatient clinic.—D. 
Prager. 


6783. Tompkins, Harvey J. (St. Vincent's Hosp., 
NYC) Psychiatric treatment in general hospitals and 
private practice. American бф, of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(9), 1011-1014.— Presents the various resources 
available for the treatment of the mentally ill within the 
community, focusing particularly on the contribution 
that is being made by psychiatric units of general 
hospitals, the psychiatrist in private practice and the 
nonpsychiatric physician.—Journal abstract. 
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6784. Vail, David J. Dehumanization and the institu- 
tional career. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. 
xxvii, 266 p. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


6785. Crews, Frederick C. The sins of the fathers: 
Hawthorne's psychological themes. NYC: Oxford U. 
Press, 1966. viii, 279 p. $6.75. 

6786. Diatkine, Rene. Aggressivita e fantasie in- 
conscie di aggressione. [Aggressivity and unconscious 
aggressive fantasies.] Rivista di Psicoanalisi, 1964, 10(2), 
111-180.—Aggression is related to sado-masochistic 
impulses and to the various conflicts between the id and 
the ego in the classical psychoanalytic version. In more 
recent views aggressivity stems also from ego-superego 
conflicts.—L. L'Abate. 

6787. Dimant, F., & Raimbault, G. Preparation à la 
maternité: Observations psychoanalytiques. [Preparation 
for maternity; Psychoanalytic observations.] Revue de 
Médecine Psychosomatique, 1965, 7(4), 383-400.—The 
relationship between pregnant women and different 
members of the hospital staff depends on the un- 
conscious desires and fantasies of all concerned about 
*motherhood." Some patients exhibit an infantile 
dependence and need for an omnipresent support; 
others identify with an aggressor and regard the doctor 
as a severe father-figure.—K. J. Hartman. 

6788. Fornari, Franco. La psicoanalisi della guerra. 
[Psychoanalysis of war.] Rivista di Psicoanalisi, 1964, 
10(3), 209-289.—War and individual responsibilities in 
warfare are reduced to unconscious processes.—L. 
L'Abate. 

6789. Kamiya, Miyeko. (Tsuda Coll., Kodaira, 
Tokyo, Japan) Virginia Woolf; an outline of a study on 
her personality, illness, and work. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1965, 8(3-4), 189-205.—A careful study of Virginia 
Woolf's life and work suggests that her lifelong mental 
illness included both "circular" and schizophrenic 
features, that it was a “schizoaffective psychosis.” —E. 
W. Eng. 

6790. Kirsch, James. Shakespeare’s royal self. NYC: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1966. xix, 422 p. $7.95. 

6791. Meerloo, Joost A. Mental first aid: Toward 
balance in a dizzy world. NYC: Hawthorne Books, 1966. 
ix, 312 p. $5.95. 

6792. Perry, John W. Lord of the four quarters: 
Myths of the royal father. NYC: George Braziller, Inc., 
1966. xvi, 272 p. $6.95. 

6793. Rochlin, Gregory. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston) Griefs and discontents: The forces of 
oe Mass.: Little, Brown & Co., 1966. xx, 403 p. 
9.00. 

6794. Schaffer, Leslie. The durability of personal 
fictions: Some comments on hysteria and the eene d of 
collaborative processes. Review of Existential Psychology 
& Psychiatry, 1964, 4(3), 233-243.—Psychoanalytic 
interpretation of Ibsen's Rosmersholm. — — 

6795. Schoenfeld, C. С. Erich Fromm’s attacks 
the Oedipus complex: A brief critique. Journal 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 141(5), 
—Examines Erich Fromm's criticisms of 
complex and suggests that “the 
contrary to Fromm’s views, cannot 
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as a mask for a child's desire for closeness with his 
mother, nor as a ‘natural reaction to the pressure of 
parental authority, and certainly not as a fiction 
originating in alleged defects in Freud's personality. 
— М. Н. Pronko. ped 

6796. Sherman, Murray H. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis in 
America: Historical perspectives. Springfield, Il.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1966. xii, 518 p. $15.75. 

6797. Taylor, W. S. (27 Langworthy Rd., North- 
ampton, Mass.) The subconscious. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(3), 153-160.—What might be 
called twilight integrations—the partly or limitedly 
awake states of hypnagogia, dreaming, extraordinary 
fascination, excessive preoccupation, and hypnosis— 
appear as some cutting down of the highest con- 
sciousness and release of lower levels—normal, 
abnormal, or both.—M. V. Kline. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


6798. Bruch, Hilde. (New York State Psychiat. Inst., 
NYC) Anorexia nervosa and its differential diagnosis. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 141(5), 
555-566.—43 patients (37 females and 6 males) who had 
been diagnosed as suffering from anorexia nervosa were 
observed from 1942-1964. 30 of them belong to the true 
syndrome which is characterized as being "amazingly 
uniform" and includes the following characteristics: 
body image disturbance of delusional proportions, 
inaccurate perception or recognition of. bodily states 
and an “all-pervading sense of ineffectiveness.” —N. Н. 
Pronko. 

6799. Choynowski, M. L'utilité de la fonction dis- 
criminante de Fisher pour le diagnostic clinique fondé sur 
le M.M.P.I. [Utility of the Fisher discriminate function 
for clinical diagnosis based on the MMPI.] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 15(4), 253-270.—Use of 
Fisher’s linear discriminate function in analyzing psy- 
chological data is traced from Wallace and Traver's 
paper of 1930. Its use in connection with the results of 
the Kuder Preference, Wechsler-Bellevue, and MMPI 
tests is reviewed. MMPI test results were analyzed for 4 
50-male groups, medically diagnosed as normal, neu- 
тойс, schizophrenic or psychopathic. The technique was 
Proven successful in discriminating each group from the 
other, (19-item bibliogr.)\—K. J. Hartman. 

6800. Holowinsky, Ivan Z. (American Inst. Mental 
Studies, Vineland, N.J.) Some problems of differential 
diagnosis and implications for Program and treatment. 
Training School Bulletin, 1966, 62(4), 145-149 —Sug- 
gests a 3 dimensional view of differential diagnosis. The 
practicing clinician not only has to evaluate the degree 
of intellectual functioning and etiology of retardation, if 
present, but also to differentiate within various intellec- 
tual levels those individuals with autism, schizophrenia 
or aphasia. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6801. Lerner, J. The evaluation of psychiatric dis- 

ability and the concept of affect. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1966, 40(1), 122-132.—Some variations in affective 
response may be unrelated to a psychopathological 
pattern. “А finding of blunting of affect may lead to an 
erroneous conclusion that a patient has schizophrenia in 
the absence of any objective clinical data, and would be 
inconsistent with the actual adjustment of the patient in 
his day-to-day activities." There is need for reappraisal 
of the way in which the concept of affect is being 
utilized in psychiatric reports.—D. Prager. 
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6802. Lerner, Joseph. (Defense Dept., Ft. Meade, 
Md.) A note on judgment and insight in psychiatric 
disability. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 
70-72. 584 

6803. Nathanson, Morton. The **unresponsive state: 
Organic versus psychogehic. Journal of the Hillside 
Hospital, 1966, 15(1), 43-47.—A new method of evalua- 
ting the unresponsive state, particularly where history is 
lacking and there are no obvious neurological signs of 
organicity, is described. This method employs a test for 
vestibulo-ocular response to cold water stimulation, 
which has been used in other contexts, to more reliably 
reflect a patient's stage of organically-induced uncon- 
sciousness than does other routine methods. The cold 
caloric test requires no special equipment or special 
technique. Specific patterns of reaction are identified 
leading to a differential diagnosis between organic and 
psychogenic etiology.—J. Siller. 

6804. Rubin, Robert T., & Rubin, Lynne E. (U. 
California Cent. Health Services, Los Angeles) Skull 
roentgenography in hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1028- 
1032.—Of 1183 patients admitted to the University of 
California Neuropsychiatric Institute during a 3-yr 
period, 212 adults and 98 children had skull X-rays 
performed. The incidence of positive findings which 
were relevant to the diagnosis and total management of 
the patient was 3% in both groups. Pneumoencephalo- 
grams were positive in 3 patients with organic brain 
disease in whom the skull X-rays were normal. There is 
a need for routine skull roentgenography surveys in 
university psychiatric hospital populations and for 
consideration of pneumoencephalography when organic 
pathology is suspect but the skull X-rays are negative, 
—Journal abstract. 

6805. Stromgren, E. Schizophreniform psychoses. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 483-489, 


— Discusses the confusion surrounding this diagnosis,’ 


suggesting that it is a symptomatological and not a 
nosological concept.— P. L. Crawford. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


6806. Fransella, Fay, & Adams, B. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) An illustration of the use of 
repertory grid technique in a clinical setting. British 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, S(1), 
51-62.—À modification of Tepertory grid technique has 
been used to study a man who had committed several 
acts of arson. 6 grids of different types were given 
showing its flexibility and, within the limits of the 
sample of constructs used, that the technique has 
internal, predictive and content validity and indications 
of an acceptable level of test-retest reliability. These 
generalizations are true in spite of element changes but 
only so long as the elements-are within the range of 
convenience of the constructs. Its possible uses include 
the testing of hypotheses derived from explanations of 
the behavior of the individual patient, a method of 
tracing conceptual changes in the patient resulting from 
Psychotherapy, and a possible basis for the development 
of a measure of Prognosis.—Journal abstract, 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 
6807. Auch, W. (Rheinisches Landeskrankenhaus, 


Bonn, Germany) Ein Uberblick iiber die Aufnahme-, 
Wiederaufnahmeziffern und Behandlungszeiten Alkohol- 
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kranker von 1950-1963. [Survey of statistics on the 
hospitalization, rehospitalization and treatment of 
alcoholics from 1950-1963.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 
37(2), 76-79. ; 

6808. Chotlos, John W., & Goldstein, Gerald. (VA 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The alcoholic. Review of Existen- 
tial Psychology & Psychiatry, 1966, 6(1), 71-83. 

6809. Parnitzke, K. H., & Prüssing, O. Kinder 
alkoholsüchtiger Eltern. [Children of chronically alco- 
holic parents.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische 

- Psychologie, 1966, 18(1), 1-5.— Children (N = 149, ages 
3-14) of chronically alcoholic parents showed a remark- 
able frequency of psychoneurotic disorders and peculi- 
arities in behavior. Of the Ss, 111 were children of 
alcoholic fathers and 38 were children of alcoholic 
mothers. Deviations from normal behavior in order of 
frequency are psychomotor agitation, intense defiance, 
aggression, lying, and anxiety. At the time of the study, 
18% of the children were enuretic. The children of 
alcoholics should be included in measures for the care 
of alcoholics. (17-item bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 

6810. Rae, John B., & Forbes, Alan R. (Crichton 
Royal, Dumfries, Scotland) Clinical and psychometric 
characteristics of the wives of alcoholics. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(483), 197-200.—For 26 wives 
and their alcoholic husbands, the male MMPI profile 
showed a marked “24” configuration, contrasting with 
reported American “42” elevation. The test showed 2 
groups of wives, 1 with “439” and 1 with “273” 
profiles.— W. L. Wilkins. 

6811. Rodgers, D. A. Research activities related to 
treatment of alcoholism. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1966, 7(1), 57-67.—Psychotherapy, sociological ther- 
apy, and conditioned reflex treatment are the primary 
curative procedures beyond social pressure. Tranquil- 
izers and good nutrition are adjunctive measures.— D. 
Prager. 

6812. Seredina, M. I. Disturbances in the joint 
activity of signalling systems in acute alcoholic hallu- 
cinosis. Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 133-148.—2 
stages of the clinical course should be distinguished. “Іп 
the Ist stage,...both verbal and nonverbal hallucina- 
tions occur [against the background of impaired 
consciousness]. Verbal hallucinations are related to the 
activity of the 2nd signalling system [which is seriously 
affected as a result of prolonged and severe intoxica- 
tion], while nonverbal ones (visual, tactile, elementary 
auditory and olfactory) are related to the activity of the 
Ist signalling system (mixed hallucinations). The 2nd 
stage is characterized by gradual disappearance of 
nonverbal, image hallucinations which only Occur at 

Ж night. ... Only the verbal hallucinations are prominent 

and they assume a leading role in the clinical picture of 
the disease."—J. A. Lucker. 

6813. Seredina, M. I. Effect of sleep therapy upon the 
joint activity of the first and second signalling systems in 
patients suffering from delirium tremens. Works of the 
Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological 
Series, 1962, 5, 277-292.—Ss were 50 males, ages 35-55. 
A compound hypnotic drug composed of sodium 
amytal, medinal, bromural, and pyramidon was used to 
induce sleep. "Sleep therapy, directed at the enhance- 
ment and promotion of protective inhibition in the 
cerebral cortex, leads to a restoration of the connection- 
forming activity, a gradual disappearance of phase 
phenomena ... replacement of echolalic verbal reactions 

. by adequate ones, and a gradual normalization of 
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vegetative reactions." АП Ss treated showed neutraliza- 
tion of the psychotic delirious state, disappearance of 
hallucinations and delusions, recovery of insight, and 
the return of orderly behavior.—J. E. Smith. 


Suicide 


6814. Durkheim, Emile. Suicide. Ed. George Simp- 
son. Trans. John A. Spaulding & George Simpson. 
NYC: Free Press, 1966. 405 p. $2.95(paper). 

6815. Walsh, D., & McCarthy, P. D. Suicide in 
Dublin's elderly. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 
41(2), 227-235.—A survey of suicide in persons aged 60 
yr. or over in Dublin, Ireland, is reported. Over / had 
been to a physician recently with some complaint 
symptomatic of psychiatric illness which indicates the 
necessity of the general practitioner recognizing depres- 
sive illness with suicidal intent in the elderly, particu- 
larly in those living alone without social support.— P. L. 
Crawford. 


Crime 


6816. Citterio, Carlo, & Cunego, Aldo. La crimin- 
alita femminile psicopatologicamente fondata. [Feminine 
criminality based on psychopathology.] Difesa Sociale, 
1965, 44(3), 74-113.—Summarizes the histories of 427 
women arrested for criminal actions and referred for 
psychiatric observation from 1913-1963. The major 
pathogenic factors appeared to be association with 
abnormal parents or personalities during early forma- 
tive yr.—L. L'Abate. 

6817. Devoto, Andrea. Contributo allo studio del 
personale concentrazionario nazista. [Contribution to the 
study of Nazi personnel in concentration camps.] 
Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio Italiano di 
Psicologia Generale e del Lavoro, 1965, 32(2), 177-192. 
—20 portraits of Nazi guards are described in relation- 
ship to their self-concepts and their means of adjust- 
ment to prison life in terms of discipline and punish- 
ment.—L. L'Abate. 

6818. Giallombardo, Rose. (New York U.) Social 
roles in a prison for women. Social Problems, 1966, 13(3), 
268-288.—Inmate social roles and social organization 
in a woman's prison are described in detail, compari- 
sons of social structure made with male prisoners, and 
social structure inside prison settings viewed in relation 
to the external environment. It is concluded that what is 
brought into the prison setting is the system of roles and 
statuses from the external world rather than merely 
individual values and attitudes, and that the culture that 
emerges within the prison structure incorporates and 
reflects the outside social structure. Accordingly, greater 
understanding of prison communities can be achieved 
by focusing on the relationship of the external and 
internal cultures, rather than viewing prison as an 
institution isolated from the larger community.—S. L. 
Warren. 

6819. Murthy, Hosur N. (All-India Inst. Mental 
Health, Bangalore) Crime and temperament. Psycho- 
logical Studies, 1966, 11(1), 15-22.— Based on a study of 
26 criminals it is concluded that cyclothymes are rare 
among criminals, and that a cyclothyme if found, may 
be prone to offences affecting property, promoted by a 
tendency to acquisition. There appear to be more 
schizothymes among the criminals. But the bulk of the 
criminal population consists of ambiverts. For suet 
offenders (either Ist conviction, or much more 80, i 
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recedivists) who are schizothymes, a psychiatric ex- 
amination may be useful, especially if they do not show 
“апу feeling of belonging to any phase of group 
life."—U. Pareek. 

6820. Smith, Kathleen J. A cure for crime: The case 
for the self-determinate prison sentence. NYC: Human- 
ities Press, 1966. 112 p. $2.50. ws 

6821. West, D. J. (Cambridge Inst. Criminology, 
England) Murder followed by suicide. Boston, Mass.: 
Harvard U. Press, 1966. vii, 181 p. $6.25. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


6822. Cloward, Richard A., & Ohlin, Lloyd E. 
Delinquency and opportunity: A theory of delinquent 
gangs. NYC: Free Press, 1960. xi, 220 p. $1.95(paper). 

6823. Elliot, Delbert S. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Delinquency, school attendance and dropout. Social 
Problems, 1966, 13(3), 307-314.—2 specific hypotheses 
are examined: (1) the rate of delinquency is greater for 
boys while they are in rather than out of school, and (2) 
delinquents who drop ош have a higher delinquency 
rate while they are in rather than out of school. The 
study population was composed of 743 10th grade boys 
in the 2 largest high schools in a large Western city. The 
data gathered over a 3-yr period supported both 
hypotheses.—S. L. Warren. 

6824. Hirschi, Travis, & Selvin, Hanan C. (U. 
California, Berkeley) False criteria of causality in 
delinquency research. Social Problems, 1966, 13(3), 
254-268.—Discusses and analyzes 6 criteria which, if 
applied to delinquency research, would result in the 
conclusion that broken homes, poverty, poor housing, 
lack of recreational facilities, poor physical health, race, 
and working mothers are not causally related to 
delinquency. Shows why these criteria of non-causality, 
although superficially plausible, are illegitimate, not 
only in the instance cited, but in any research. In fact, 
no relationship could survive the test of these criteria. 
Suggests that the rejection of the principle of multiple 
causation implies denying the possibility of any change 
in the social structure since, in this view, nothing causes 
anything. —S. L. Warren. 

6825. Hood, Roger. Borstal re-assessed. London, 
pui Heinemann Educational Books, 1965. xi, 244 
p. 42s. 

6826. Pati, G. (S.C.B. Med. Coll. Hosp., Cuttack, 
India) Personality pathology of delinquents. Psycho- 
logical Studies, 1966, 11(1), 35-41.—75 delinquent and 
75 non-delinquent juveniles were administered the 
Rorschach test, Analysis showed that most of the 
delinquents—66% of ist offenders, 80% of recidivists, 
and 60% of murderers—appear to manifest tendencies 
for unstable, neurotic, psychotic and psychopathic 
personality —U. Pareek. 

6827. Strunk, P. (Hauptstr. 3, Freiburg/Br., Ger- 
many) Delinquenz Jugendlicher als therapeutische 
Aufgabe. [Juvenile delinquency as a therapeutic task.] 
Zeitschrift fur Psychotherapie und medizinische Psy- 
chologie, 1966, 16(1), 21-24.—The juvenile delinquent 
sees in the doctor an exponent of the adult world to 
which he has formed a hostile attitude. The doctor has 
to understand the behavior of the juvenile delinquent as 
a Tegressive turn toward an infantile position of 
omnipotence which offers him a certain reassurance 
against failure. More intensive activity is required than 

is usual in adult psychotherapy as well as the active 
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6828. Vedeler, Gerdt H. The delinquent young girl. 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1965, 17(7), 435-448.— Parent-child 
relationships are described in relation to the develop- 
ment of delinquency in young girls. Case studies are 
included. The mother's importance is stressed in guilt- 
feeling reversals in the mother-daughter roles, with 
concealed delinquency trends in the mother herself, 
Father-daughter relations also are discussed, with 
factors of authority and sex problems illustrated. 4 
special patterns are brought out: (1) transient and acute 
stress in earlier adolescent personality; (2) compensated 
behavior problems before puberty, then delinquency, 
and finally stabilized reactions; (3) behavior disturbance 
manifested by weak ego in damaged personality and 
continued late delinquency; and (4) overprotection, 
infantile reactions, delinquency, and again stabilized 
conditions.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

6829. Yablonsky, Lewis. (San Fernando State Coll.) 
The violent gang. Baltimore, Md.: Pelican Books, Inc., 
1966. xiii, 256 p. $1.25(paper). 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


6830. Colbert, J., & Harrow, M. Depression and 
organicity. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 1), 96-103. 
—Organicity does not distinguish clearly between toxic- 
structural and between reversible-irreversible. Depres- 
sion and organicity are not mutually exclusive. The 
relative usefulness of a number of traditional indicators 
of depression and organicity can be questioned in the 
light of mixed evidence concerning their accuracy as 
specific diagnostic signs.—D. Prager. 

6831. Greene, William A. (U. Rochester Med. 
Cent) The psychosocial setting of the development of 
leukemia and lymphoma. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 794-801.—In 3 
series, totalling 109 patients in all, leukemia and 
lymphoma developed when the patient was dealing with 
a number of losses or separations with feelings of 
sadness, anxiety, anger or hopelessness. The symptoms 
seem associated with interpersonal changes as well as 
the pathophysiology of the disease. Feelings of despair, 
hopelessness or discontinuity may be a factor in 
manifest disease development. The primary factor seems 
to be a running out of psychological resources which in 
turn engenders shame and hopelessness,—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 

6832. Hiemstra, William L. (Western Theological 
Seminary) Self perceptions and perceptions of selected 
Bible characters: A study of depressed psychiatric 
patients. Religious Education, 1966, 61(1), 42-48, 80. 
—An experimental study to determine differences in 
self-perceptions and perceptions of selected Bible 
characters between 30 normal persons, 30 hospitalized 
depressed, and 30 nonhospitalized depressed psychiatric 
patients, with an analysis of sex негее 29 A. 


Walters. 
6833. Hutt, S. J., Hutt, C., Lee, D., & О 
C. (St. Catherine's Coll., Oxford, England) rmm 


ioural and electroencephalographic Study of autisti 
children. Journal of Psychiatri y utistic 
181-197. Short е Yehiatric Research, 1965, 3(3), 


„biographies are given of 10 children, 
ages 3-6 yr., diagnosed as suffering from Kanner's 
Syndrome (early infantile autism). An analysis was 
made of the free-field activities of these children 
compared with a group of normal children of similar 
age. EEG studies were also carried out on all 10 
children, and in 2 it was possible to carry out 
simultaneous behavioral and EEG observations by 
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means of telemetry. 8 autistic children had waking EEG 
records characterized by low voltage irregular activity 
without any established rhythms; 1 child, a record 
containing irregular alpha activity; another, unstable 
theta activity. 2 of the children with “flat” laboratory 
EEGs showed more rhythmic, higher voltage records 
when their EEGs were telemetered in Environment A. 
They also showed less stereotyped behavior. The 
hypothesis was advanced that autistic children are in a 
chronically high state of physiological arousal.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

6834. Ibor, J. J. Basic anxiety as the core of neurosis. 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 329-332. 
— Discusses a different view of anxiety, which postulates 
the existence of a basic endothymic anxiety and that 
neuroses are not conflicts, but are pathological states in 
the endothymic layer of the personality.—P. L. 
Crawford. 

6835. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G. General and specific 
neurodynamic disturbances in various neuropsychiatric 
diseases. Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 1-17. 

6836. Lesse, Stanley. Psychodynamics of emotional 
illness in executives. International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 1966, 12(1), 24-28.—A psychodynamic 
interpretation of problems encountered by young 
executives with particular attention to dependency, 
rejection, and exhaustion.—F. Elliott. 


6837. Maluccio, Anthony N. (Children’s Services, 
Hartford, Conn.) Selecting foster parents for disturbed 
children. Children, 1966, 13(2), 69-74. 

6838. Monakhov, К. K. Certain features of higher 
nervous activity in obsessive-compulsive neurosis asso- 
ciated with the cardiophobic syndrome and functional 
disturbances in the cardiovascular system. Works of the 
Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological 
Series, 1962, 5, 238-255.—Elaboration of conditioned 
positive motor connections is impeded: passive inhibi- 
tion of motor conditioned connections was more 
pronounced in patients than in healthy Ss; in the system 
of the vasomotor centers there was a state of enhanced 
excitability; active inhibition was markedly disturbed; 
there was a rapid development of transmarginal in- 
hibition in most patients. (15-item bibliogr.)]—J. E. 
Smith. 

6839. Trunova, M. M. Disturbance in the joint 
activity of the signalling systems in obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis and psychasthenia. Works of the Institute of 
Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 
1962, 5, 167-185.—13 obsessive-compulsive neurotics 
and 10 psychasthenics were studied. Both groups were 
characterized by functional foci of pathological inert- 
ness; the verbal stimulation of these foci, or "sore 
spots," leads to an intensification of negative induction 
around the pathodynamic structure, manifested as an 
inhibition of conditioned reactions of both Ist and 2nd 
signalling systems. In addition, the cortical dynamics of 
the neurotics were characterized by: (1) widespread 
passive inhibition in the Ist signalling system, (2) 
inadequacy of the process of active inhibition, and (3) 
widespread passive inhibition in the 2nd signalling 
system. The cortical dynamics of psychasthenics are 
characterized by: (1) retarded formation of motor 
conditioned reactions to direct stimuli, (2) vulnerability 
and instability of established conditioned connections, 
(3) rapid exhaustibility of the excitatory process in the 
Ist signalling system, and (4) slight widespread passive 
inhibition in the 2nd signalling system, and at the sante 
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time, preponderance of the 2nd signalling system over 
the Ist.—Journal summary. 

6840. Usdin, Gene L. (Ed.) (Tulane U. Sch. Med.) 
Psychoneurosis & schizophrenia. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1966. 192 p. $7.50. 
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6841. Aslanov, A. S. Certain characteristics of the 
joint activity of the first and second signalling systems in 
the course of late sequelae of closed brain traumata. 
Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: 
Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 186-201.—'*The 
latent period of conditioned connections between the 
verbal stimulus and the verbal reaction is considerably 
increased in patients, as compared with normal Ss. 
...This is indicative of the presence of widespread 
inhibition in the 2nd signalling system. In the course of 
the modified verbal experiment, when the patients were 
required to give a double verbal and motor reaction, it 
was the verbal reaction which usually persisted, whereas 
the motor reaction was either completely inhibited or 
took place with considerable retardation. The experi- 
mental data obtained may...[explain the easy] ex- 
haustibility, impaired memory and lack in concentra- 
tion, and in particular the easy fatigability during an 
intellectual effort." (15-item bibliogr.)—J. А. Lucker. 

6842. Aslanov, A. S. Characteristics of passive 
(unconditioned) and active (conditioned) inhibition in 
patients suffering from late sequelae of closed brain 
traumata. Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 202-219. 
—Inhibitory conditioned connections (differentiation, 
conditioned inhibition, retardation) are elaborated 
slowly in patients suffering from. sequelae of closed 
brain trauma. Weakness of active inhibition is also 
manifested in a slowed concentration of the inhibitory 
process, along with a marked enhancement of passive 
inhibition. This latter aspect may aid in explaining the 
patients' clinical symptoms.—Journal summary. 

6843. Bucci, Luigi. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) Senile psychosis and paraphrenia: Some 
theoretical and practical considerations. International 
Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 561-566.—The 
various theories concerning the etiopathogenesis of 
senile psychosis are reviewed. Among the various 
syndromes occurring during the later yr. of life, 2 of 
them seem to take place more commonly. A syndrome 
characterized by mental deterioration, memory impair- 
ment, disorganization of thoughts and disorientation 
which terminates with aphasia, agraphia, apraxia and 
agnosis. This syndrome should be named "presbyo- 
phrenia" and very likely does not differ from a presenile 
psychosis of Alzheimer type. Another syndrome is 
characterized by delusions and hallucinations, does not 
differ from a schizophrenic reaction, and could be 
eventually named “paraphrenia.”’ This differentiation is 
important, not only from a theoretical point of view, 
but from a more important practical point of view, 
inasmuch as this latter condition can respond to 
appropriate treatment, if the phenomenological aspect 
of the syndrome is taken into consideration. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6844. Chinaglia, Lino. Sulle sindromi depressive. 
[About depressive syndromes.] Rivista di Psicologia _ 
Sociale e Archivio Italiano di Psicologia Generale e del 
Lavoro, 1965, 32(2), 159-176.— Depressive psychoses 
are considered from clinical, biological, psyche logical, . 
and psychoanalytic viewpoints. It is important to view. 
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pathological behavior from a variety of viewpoints.—L. 
L'Abate. - 

6845. Claridge, С. S., Wawman, R. J., Davies, M. 
H., & Burns, B. H. (Inst. Psychiat., London, England) 
Sedation threshold, spiral after-effect and overinclusion. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
5(1), 63-70.—4A. previously demonstrated reversal of 
correlation between spiral after-effect and sedation 
threshold in psychosis was confirmed, psychotics 
ranging in performance on these tests from High 
ST/Low SAE to Low ST/High SAE. Progression along 
this continuum was accompanied by a progressive 
Change in the degree and kind of thought disorder 
present, as assessed by an object sorting test of 
conceptual thinking. Psychotics with high ‘sedation 
thresholds produced a greater number of incorrect 
sortings than those with low thresholds. A negative 
correlation was also found between spiral after-effect 
and overinclusive thinking. Some of the relationships 
between sorting test response and ST/SAE performance 
were found to hold, not only in psychotics, but also in 
neurotic and normal individuals. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6846. Faure, Henri. Les objets dans la folie: Les 
appartenances du délirant. [Object investment in insan- 
ity: The belongings and characteristics of delirious 
patients.] Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1966. 278 p. F. 20. 

6847. Freeman, Thomas; Cameron, John ak 
McGhie, Andrew. Studies on psychosis: Descriptive, 
psycho-analytic, psychological aspects. NYC: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1966. 245 p. $5.50. 

6848. Herrington, R. N., & Claridge, G. S. (U. 
Glasgow, Scotland) Sedation threshold and Archimedes’ 
spiral after-effect in early psychosis. Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Research, 1965, 3(3), 159-170.—30 Ss with 
functional psychoses were tested in the early stages of 
their Ist breakdown, and 15 of those who showed good 
clinical remission were retested on Tecovery. As a group, 
psychotics had low thresholds and the spiral after-effect 
was similar to those of normal or mixed neurotic 
groups. In contrast to neurotic illness, these measures 
were inversely related. On recovery, the threshold, spiral 
after-effect, and the relation between them were similar 
to those of a group of normal and neurotic Ss. Ratings 
based on the clinical assessment on admission showed 
some relation to the test measures. The theoretical 
implications of the results and the clinical use of these 
tests are discussed.—R. V. Hamilton. 

6849. Krylov, D. N. Investigation of disturbances in 
the activity of higher parts of the central nervous system 
in the early stages of closed brain traumata. Works of the 
Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological 
Series, 1962, 5, 220-237.—Ss were 25 patients suffering 
from brain contusions and concussions and 15 other 
patients whose vegetative Teactivity to thermal and 
Sound stimuli was investigated. All Ss were healthy 
Prior to the trauma. Investigations took place in a 
Soundproof room and used verbal-motor, vascular, and 
Tespiratory methods; verbal experiments and verbal 
reports. Data indicated the variable severity of protec- 
tive inhibition in the various centers of the cerebral 
Cortex and the varying rate of recovery of the cortical 
Signalling systems from this inhibition, in cases of 
closed brain traumata. There is a regular pattern of 
dependence between the state of the cardiovascular and 
Tespiratory activities and the state of. the illness, and 
primarily of the grade and Spread of the protective 
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inhibition in the CNS. (18-item bibliogr.)—J. W. 
Smith. i 

6850. Mitsuda, H. The concept p “atypical үй 
choses" from the aspect of clinical genetics. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 372-377.—A 
brief account of clinical features manifest in “atypical 
psychoses is given.—P. L. Crawford. 

6851. Noreik, Kjell. Hospitalized psychoses among 
wandering people in Norway. Acta Psychiatrica Scandi- 
navica, 1965, 41(2), 157-176.—The frequency of 
psychoses among male vagabonds in Norway was found 
to be higher than expected. Greater numbers of 
schizophrenia, reactive psychoses, and psychoses by 
oligophrenia were found, as well as fewer cases of 
manic-depressive psychoses.— P. L. Crawford. 

6852. Raeva, S. N. The effect of verbal stimuli 
directed at the “sore spot" during joint activity of the 
first and second signalling systems and on certain 
vegetative functions in patients suffering from hysteria. 
Works of the Institute. of Higher Nervous Activity: 
Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5, 149-166.—1n 17 
patients, 20-35 yr. old, higher nervous activity was 
studied by the methods of verbal reinforcement, and 2 
modifications of the associative experiment. With. 
respect to simultaneous disturbances in the activity of 
both signalling systems, stimulation of the “sore spots” 
with a conflict-charged verbal stimulus transforms the 
excitation state in the functional focus of pathological 
inertia in some cases into a state of transmarginal 
inhibition; in other cases, it enhances the negative 
induction, or is accompanied by irradiation of excita- 
tion. With respect to activity in the vegetative nervous 
system, stimulation of the “sore spot” by a verbal 
stimulus brings about visual (tears, spasms in the 
throat, hyperemia of face, etc.) and kymographical 
(cardiovascular and respiratory) changes.—J. Ё. Smith. 

6853. Rao, Sharadamba. (Ranchi U., India) Caste 
and mental disorders in Bihar. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1045-1055.—An analysis of 
2310 Ist admissions for the yr. 1959-60 to the public 
mental hospital of Bihar, India, from 10 major Hindu 
communities showed that higher castes predominate. 
The various psychiatric categories differed in different 
castes as did rural-urban, economic class literacy, 
marital status, age, sibling position and duration of 
illness. Possible factors involved are suggested.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

6854. Stone, LeRoy A. (Mental Health Res. Inst., 
Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Psychiatrists? Prognostic judg- 
ments regarding functional psychotic disorders: A гор- 
nostic scale. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(2), 115-130. 
Investigates the reliability of psychiatric thinking 
regarding judgment of prognostic aspects for selected 
Psychiatric diagnostic categories (functional psychoses), 
and the scalability of the judgments. Judgments were 
obtained from 22 psychiatrists in the state of Washing- 
ton. The results indicate that psychiatric judgments 
involving prognostic belief regarding functional psy- 
chotic disorders represent a scalable dimension. A great 
many common thoughts and beliefs regarding the 
prognostic aspects of the psychotic disorders studied 
were shared by the Psychiatrists. It is not known 


whether these were products of iatri ini 
h Sychiatric t 
of professional experience.—G, F. Ру Кеш. 


. Wooster. 
6855. уоп Zerssen, D. (U. Heidelberg, Germany) 


Körperbau, Psychose und Persönlichkeit. [Bodi 

Š Я ily struc- 
ture, psychosis and personality.] Der Tere 1966, 
310), 52-59.—K retschmer's theory, which regards 
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endogenous psychoses as pathological exaggerations of 
normal forms of temperament (here considered as that 
“рагі of the psyche” which “correlates with the bodily 
structure"), leads to the expectation that manic- 
depressive Ss would have higher vitality scales, the 
correlation of robustness and bodily structure, than 
schizophrenics. This hypothesis was not supported. (88 
ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

6856. Waltzer, Herbert. The discharge of ego- 
dystonic impulses during depersonalization. Journal of the 
Hillside Hospital, 1966, 15(1), 3-11.—Depersonalization 
is probably the 3rd most frequent symptom seen in 
psychiatric patients. Little attention has been paid to its 
role in the discharge of ego-dystonic impulses as 
compared to its defensive function. The phenomena of 
depersonalization are described, and its defensive 
functions and discharge aspects explicated. Case mate- 
rial is presented to demonstrate the discharge of 
ego-dystonic impulses during this state. Depersonal- 
ization is characterized as the equivalent of a partial 
suicide in that the feeling capacity of the ego is 
temporarily destroyed. Similarities between deperson- 
alization, hypnosis, or auto-hypnosis are described. Its 
presence suggests ego fragmentation and disorganiza- 
tion and often points to the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia.—J. Siler. 


Schizophrenia 


6857. Aslanov, А. S. Characteristics of the patho- 
dynamic structure in paranoid schizophrenia. Works of 
the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysio- 
logical Series, 1965, 5, 81-96.—“. . . experimental data 
indicate that. the delusional pathodynamic structure in 
patients suffering from paranoid schizophrenia is a 
source of massive neurodynamic shifts not only in the 
entire cerebral cortex, but also in the cortical- 
subcortical interrelationships. Thus, the isolated 
character of the delusional pathodynamic structure is 
only relative.—J. А. Lucker. 

6858. Barshtein, E. I., & Eryshev, О. F. Ob osoben- 
nostiakh kliniki i techeniia tsirkuliarnoi shizofrenii i 
vliianii na nee aktivnoi terapii. [Concerning clinical and 
developmental features of circular schizophrenia and 
the influence upon it of active therapy.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66 (2), 256-259. 

6859. Baxter, James C., Williams, John, & Zerof, 
Selwyn. (U. Houston) Child-rearing attitudes and 
disciplinary fantasies of parents of schizophrenics and 
controls. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 
141(5), 567-579.—A sample of 22 families of hospital- 
ized, male patients was studied via interview, 2 ques- 
tionnaires (involving child-rearing attitudes and a social 
desirability scale), and a fantasy task. The patient 
sample consisted of 8 “good premorbids," 8 “poor 
premorbids," and 6 psychoneurotic controls. The 
hypothesis was substantiated that a poor premorbid 
social-psychological adjustment of the schizophrenic 
patient differs in disciplinary experience from the 
patient with a good premorbid history. Also, "the 
father of the Goods is clearly more punitive and 
authoritarian than the mother, while the reverse tends 
to occur in families of Poors." Fantasy card differences 
failed to discriminate between diagnostic groups. Other 
differences are indicated and analyzed theoretically.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

6860. Bergen, John R. (Worcester Found. Experi- 
mental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Possible relation- 
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ship of a plasma factor to schizophrenia. Transactions of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1965, 28(1), 
40-46.— Whole plasma and plasma globulin precipitate 
(PGP) from schizophrenics significantly lengthened 
rope-climbing time in rats. PGP also changed visually 
evoked cortical potentials in unanesthetized rabbits. 
PGP fractions contain catecholamines and convert 
normetenephrine to activity. 3,4-dimethoxyphenylacetic 
acid extracted from schizophrenic urine changes mouse 
behavior and slows rope-climbing. Adrenochrome also 
slows rope-climbing. (23 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6861. Billingberg, O., & Jonsson, C. The ability of 
schizophrenic patients to interpret intonation. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(2), 218-226.—A 
psychological test was designed to interpret emotional 
meaning and was constructed by dividing 40 words into 
word categories: (1) paranoid, (2) “disagreeable,” (3) 
friendly, and (4) neutral. The emotional color of words 
was judged by psychologists. The words were then 
combined with different intonations. The intonations 
were tape recorded by an actress; a 2nd version used 2 
female and 2 male actors. Both versions contain 40 
words in 3 intonations, or 120 stimuli. Ss included 35 
schizophrenics, 35 non-psychiatric patients, 15 criminal 
recidivists, and 55 normal adults. Normality of hearing 
was assessed by Maico audiometer, and intelligence by 
CVB (Swedish Wechsler-Bellevue). Schizophrenic pa- 
tients performed significantly less well than other 
clinical groups and normal patients. Attitudes and lack 
of attention of schizophrenics as factors were dis- 
cussed.— P. L. Crawford. 

6862. Bruch, Hilde. (Baylor О, Coll. Med.) 
Psychotherapy with schizophrenics. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 346-351.—A new conceptual 
model of human development and interaction which 
does not conceive of the infant as utterly helpless but as 
the one who gives clues and signals indicating his wants 
and needs. 

6863. Davis, E. B. Schizo-affective disease and 
periodic schizophreniform psychoses and their relation to 
Schizophrenia. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 
41(3), 313-327.—Various theoretical issues regarding 
classification, symptomatology, and underlying pathol- 
ogy of schizophrenia are discussed.— P. L. Crawford. 

6864. Di Virgilio, Gino; Lavenda, Nathan, & Siegel, 
David. (New York State Psychiat. Inst., NYC) Viral 
inclusions in cytoplasm of polymorphonuclear leukocytes 
from schizophrenic patients. International Journal of 
Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 593-598.—A new technique 
for detecting DNA virus particles, both intra- and 
extracellular, has been applied to a study of viral 
infections in man. The validity of this technique has 
been corroborated by means of infectivity and im- 
munologic studies. In a concomitant study blood 
samples of schizophrenic patients were examined and in 
the polymorphonuclear leukocytes particles were found 
which were morphologically indistinguishable from the 
known virus particles. A theory on the possible etiology 
and pathogenesis of schizophrenia is given. The possible 
significance of these findings with respect to diagnosis, 
therapy and prevention is emphasized. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6865. Dmitriev, L. I. Investigation of disturbances in 
joint activity of the cortical signalling systems in cata- 
tonic (stuporous) schizophrenia. Works of the Institute of 
Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 

1962, 5, 35-51. 
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6866. Dmitriev, L. I. The interaction between somatic 
and vegetative conditioned and unconditioned reactions in 
catatonic (stuporous) schizophrenia. Works of the Insti- 
tute of Higher Nervous Activity: _Pathophysiological 
Series, 1962, 5, 18-34.—Ss were divided into 3 groups. 
In the Ist, “the vegetative components (cardiovascular 
and respiratory) remained completely inhibited [fol- 
lowing application of the defensive stimuli)... . In most 
Ss the motor component was partly inhibited and 
showed signs of phase phenomena.” In the 2nd group 
“the motor component of the reaction [withdrawal of 
the hand from the electrodes]... was inhibited, whereas 
the vegetative components were generally preserved." 
Sever features suggested an inversion of the vegetative 
accompaniments of motor reactions. Characteristics of 
the 3rd group were repeated motor reactions in re- 
sponse to a defensive stimulus, and inadequacy between 
the strength of the stimuli applied and the elicited 
motor vegetative reactions. In some cases these re- 
Sponses were markedly enhanced as compared with 
those of healthy Ss.—J. А. Lucker. 

6867. Gushanskii, E. L. Dinamika reaktivnosti i 
adaptatsii v zritel'nom i dvigatel'nom analizatorakh kory 
golovnogo mozga v norme i pri katatonicheskoi forme 
Shizofrenii s neblagopriiatnym zatiazhnym techeniem. 
[The dynamics of reactivity and adaptation in visual 
and motor analyzers of the cerebral cortex under 
normal conditions and with the catatonic form of 
schizophrenia of adverse, prolonged duration.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 242-248. 

6868. Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Eds.) 
(Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, Columbia U.) Psycho- 

athology of schizophrenia: XXI. NYC: Grune & 
tratton, Inc., 1966. xi, 582 p. $19.75. 

6869. Hollister, Leo Е., & Kosek, Jon C. (VA 

Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Abnormal lymphocytes in 
schizophrenia. International Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 
1965, 1(6), 559-560, 
- 6870, Isakoya, T. P. Nekotorye narusheniia vzaimo- 
deistviia kory i podkorkovykh struktur pri paranoidnoi 
forme shizofrenii. [Certain malfunctions in interaction of 
the Cerebral cortex with the subcortical Structure during 
the aranoid form of schizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 248-255. 

6871. Johnson, Richard E. Imaginative sensitivity in 
Schizophrenia. Review of Existential Psychology & 
Psychiatry, 1964, 4(3), 255-264.— The basic hypothesis 
that metaphor errors in schizophrenia result from 
processes which are in themselves more, not less, highly 
developed than normal psychic processes was not 
conclusively Supported by the experiments described. 

5872. Kostandov, E. A. Disturbances in joint activity 
of first and second Signalling systems in catatonic 
Schizophrenia. Works of the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 1962, 5,97-115. 

6873. Little, Lee K. (Central State Griffin Memorial 
Hosp., Norman, Okla.) Effects of the interpersonal 
interaction on abstract thinking performance in schiz- 
Ophrenics. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 
158-164.—Schizophrenics were subjected either to a 
positive or negative interpersonal situation (a standard 
Interview) between administrations of parallel forms of 
à proverb scale. The level of abstract verbal perform- 
ance was shown to be affected by the nature of the 
intervening interpersonal interaction and changes in 
level of performance were in the Predicted directions for 


sitive, negative, and control groups. No relationshi; 
жаллы severity of the schizophrenic disorder hd 
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amount of change in level of abstract verbal per- 
formance was demonstrated. The proverb scales were 
cross-validated in this research which further supports 
their validity as prognostic indicators.—Journal ab- 
stract. Р А ғ 

6874. Macnab, Francis А. (Cairmiller Inst., Victoria, 
Australia) Estrangement and relationship: Experience 
with schizophrenics. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana U. 
Press, 1966. xix, 299 p. $6.75. X 

6875. Pamfil, E., et al. Terapia si геїпсайгагеа 
socialà a bolnavilor de schizofrenie. [Therapy and social 
rehabilitation of schizophrenic patients.] Neurologia, 
Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1966, 11(1), 43-52. 

6876. Raeva, S. N. Characteristics of interaction 
between the first and second signalling systems following 
activation of a delusional pathodynamic structure їп 
patients suffering from paranoid schizophrenia. Works of 
the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysi- 
ological Series, 1962, 5, 52-80. 

6877. Sanders, Benjamin E., et al. (Sch. Med., State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Additional studies on plasma 
proteins obtained from schizophrenics and controls. 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1965, 28(1), 22-39.—Comparison on a variety of factors 
of whole plasma and Plasma Fraction 111 from the 
blood of schizophrenics and controls suggests no 
differences except that schizophrenic Fraction 111 slows 
rope-climbing behavior in rats. (23 ref.)—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 

6878. Schopler, Eric. (U. North Carolina, Sch. 
Med.) Visual versus tactual receptor preference in 
normal and schizophrenic children. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 108-114.—Receptor prefer- 
ences between visual or tactual stimuli were measured in 
schizophrenic and normal children. 4 pairs of standard- 
ized choice situations between visual or tactual stimuli 
were used, with the time of engagement with either 
stimulus constituting the preference measure. Schizo- 
phrenic children, ages 7-9, were compared with same 
aged normal children. A group of retardates were used 
for MA control. Schizophrenics were significantly lower 
in visual preference than the same aged normals, and an 
age trend for increased visual preference was found in 
the normal sample. Retardates showed greater visual 
preference than schizophrenics of comparable MA. 
Some implications for theory of schizophrenia are 
discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6879. Shamanina, V. M. O nekotorykh vozrastnykh 
zakonomernostiakh v razvitii i techenii tsirkuliarnoi 
Shizofrenii: 1. [Concerning certain effects of age on the 
development and course of circular Schizophrenia: 1.] 
ЖП Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 259- 

6880. Siegel, M. (New Hampshire Hosp., Concord) 
A sensitive method for the detection of N,N-dimethyl- 
serotonin (bufotenin) in urine: Failure to demonstrate its 
presence in the urine of schizophrenic and normal 
Subjects. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1965, 3(3), 
"us Ves this study, methods purporting to detect 
онн pAs ug/l a; bufotenin in schiz- 

Were not confirmed. itici s 
offered of these methods which would molar 
Suspect any conclusions drawn from 
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any of 21 schizophrenics could any bufotenin be 
detected. These results indicated that bufotenin cannot 
be measurably present in urine of schizophrenic pa- 
tients, nor do they support a hypothesis involving 
bufotenin in the etiology of schizophrenia.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

6881. Silverman, Lloyd H. (VA Hosp., Northport, 
N.Y.) A technique for the study of psychodynamic 
relationships: The effects of subliminally presented 
aggressive stimuli on the production of pathological 
thinking in a schizophrenic population. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 103-111.—An investi- 
gation of the effects of subliminally presented aggressive 
stimuli on thought processes. 32 hospitalized male 
schizophrenics were seen for an experimental and 
control session in a balanced design. Inkblot responses 
elicited after the exposure of aggression-related and 
neutral stimuli were scored blindly according to the 
Holt Primary Process Manual. As predicted, there were 
significantly more manifestations of pathological think- 
ing after the aggressive stimuli. It was concluded from 
this finding, together with other clinically significant 
changes after the experimental stimuli, that the tech- 
nique described has general applicability for the study 
of psychodynamic relationships. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6882. Storozhenko-Morozova, N. L. Razlichnye 
klinicheskie varianty katatonicheskoi formy shizofrenii i 
prognoz trudosposobnosti pri nikh. [Different clinical 
variants of the catatonic form of schizophrenia and 
their prognosis with regard to working capacity.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 280- 
284. 

6883. Sullivan, Thomas M., Frohman, Charles E., 
Beckett, Peter G., & Gottlieb, Jacques S. (Wayne State 
U. Coll. Med.) Biochemical studies of families of 
schizophrenic patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 122(9), 1040-1044.—35 schizophrenic patients 
were separated into 2 groups on the basis of L/P ratio 
studies. 21 patients manifested an increased plasma 
protein factor as reflected by a mean L/P ratio above 
1L5, the high-factor group. 14 patients showed no 
increase in protein factor as evidenced by a mean L/P 
ratio below 11.5, the low-factor group. L/P ratio 
determinations were made on 117 parents and siblings 
of both the high- and low-factor groups of patients. 
There is a significantly greater proportion of high L/P 
ratios in families of the high-factor patients than in 
families of low-factor patients. The data, while demon- 
strating a familial trend, are not sufficiently definitive to 
allow a specific genetic interpretation. Previous studies 
have indicated that environmental factors might also 
play a significant role.—Journal abstract. 

6884. Tiganov, A. S. Klinicheskie osobennosti ostrykh 
parafrenmykh sostoianii i ikh otnoshenie k formam 
rekurrentnoi shizofrenii. [Clinical features of acute 
paraphrenic conditions and their relation to the forms 
of recurrent schizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 266-272. 

6885. True, John E. (Purdue U.) Learning of 
abstract responses by process and reactive schizophrenic 
patients. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 51-55.—20 
male patients rated as process schizophrenics were 
compared with 20 reactive schizophrenics and 20 
non-psychiatric patients on a learning task designed to 
elicit increasing numbers of abstract responses. Only the 
process group did not manifest significant learning 
under the conditions of the study. Reactive schizo- 
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phrenics and normals learned to respond more ab- 
stractly and there was no significant difference in 
over-all learning between these 2 groups. Results 
support the meaningfulness of the process-reactive 
distinction.—Journal abstract. 

6886. Tsutsul’kovskaia, M. Ia., & Druzhinina, T. 
А. О sistematike nepreryvno tekushchei shizofrenii, 
voznikaiushchei v iunosheskom vozraste. [Concerning the 
systematization of continuously evolving schizophrenia, 
beginning at an early age.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 273-280. 

6887. Zaiko, Iu. V. Gistopatologiia golovnogo mozga 
pri shizofrenii, oslozhennoi gipertonicheskoi bolezn’iu i 
tserebral'nym aterosklerozom: I. [Histopathology of the 
brain during schizophrenia, complicated by hypertonic 
disorder and cerebral arteriosclerosis: 1.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(2), 284-291. 

6888. Zakharova, N. N. An attempt to investigate the 
cortical dynamics, and in particular the interaction 
between signalling systems, in schizophrenia associated 
with severe speech disorders. Works of the Institute of 
Higher Nervous Activity: Pathophysiological Series, 
1962, 5, 116-132. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


6889. Raskin, Allen, & Golob, Risa. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) Occurrence of sex and social class 
differences in premorbid competence, symptom and out- 
come measures in acute schizophrenics. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 11-22.—An investigation was 
made of the occurrence of sex and social class differ- 
ences in 15 premorbid competence, 14 symptom, and 2 
outcome measures. The sample comprised 138 newly 
admitted schizophrenics from 9 hospitals. Middle-class 
patients evinced greater preadolescent psychic disturb- 
ance, greater premorbid interest and involvement in 
interpersonal, social and recreational activities, and 
were more emotionally unrestrained on admission than 
working-class patients. Female patients were older, 
more often married, higher on premorbid social 
achievement, and lower on symptoms characterizing 
grandiosity. The implications of these essentially nega- 
tive findings for the process-reactive distinction in 
schizophrenia, and Zigler and Phillips’ reported rela- 
tionship between premorbid competence and symptoms, 
are discussed.— Journal abstract. 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


6890. Spohn, Herbert E., & Wolk, William P. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Social participation 
in homogeneous and heterogeneous groups of chronic 
schizophrenics. Journal of А ОЕ Psychology, 1966, 
71(2), 147-150.— Responsiveness of socially withdrawn, 
regressed chronic schizophrenics to changes in the 
characteristics of their social environment was ex- 
amined. It was hypothesized that withdrawn, regressed, 
hospitalized patients would participate more effectively 
in problem-solving groups that were heterogeneous in 
the activity level and “mental health” of its members 
than in homogeneous groups. 16 Ss rated as withdrawn 
and regressed and 16 active, improved Ss solved group 
problems in a homogeneous and heterogeneous group 
context. Ratings by independent judges, employing à 
scale devised for this purpose, indicated that both 
withdrawn and active chronic schizophrenics participate 
significantly more effectively in a heterogeneous group 
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problem-solving situation than in a homogeneous 
setting.—Journal abstract. 


Affective Disorders 


6891. Lindberg, B. J. Somatic complaints in the 
depressive symptomatology. Acta Psychiatrica Scan- 
dinavica, 1965, 41(3), 419-427.—The problems of 
somatic complaints in depressions have theoretical 
interest as well as practical clinical importance because 
they are very often early symptoms of depressive 
disorders.— P. L. Crawford. 

6892. Thiele, W. Körperliche Schmerzen bei der 
endogenen Depression. [Bodily pains in endogenous 
depression.] Confinia Psychiatrica, 1965, 8(3-4), 138- 
146.— Pain, as it occurs in the endogenous depressions, 
is bionegative. In his depression the person loses his 
capacity to assume an attitude toward the pain. 
Although the pain stems from disturbances of auto- 
nomic regulations which regularly accompany depres- 
sions, the person becomes the depression itself, becomes 
the very pain that afflicts him, Hence, the powerful pull 
toward suicide in such a fusion of pain and de- 
pression.—E. W. Eng. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


6893. Arnoux, H., Gelly, R., Damey, E., & Hadni, J. 
C. Contributions à l'investigation psychosomatique de la 
rétinite angiospastique. [Psychosomatic investigation of 
angiospastic retinitis.] Revue de Médecine Psycho- 
somatique, 1965, 7(4), 365-381.— Describes a syndrome 
of spastic contractions of small blood vessels in the 
retina in the absence of organic lesion. The condition 
reportedly reached epidemic proportions among U.S. 
sailors in 1942-1943. Presents 6 case histories of male, 
French military personnel. Results of the MMPI, TAT, 
and Rorschach are summarized for each. Some com- 
munalities are repressed aggression, conflict between 
needs for dependence and autonomy, and disturbed 
archaic maternal imago.—K. J. Hartman. 

6894. Bahnson, Claus B., & Kissen, David M. 
(Jefferson Med. Coll.) Psychophysiological aspects of 
cancer. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 125(3), 773, 1055.—Proceedings of a conference 
on the psychophysiology of cancer. Preface by Emerson 
Day discusses the development of the World Science 
Center by the New York Academy of Sciences. Discus- 
sions of presented papers by Rakoff, Grinker and 
Greene are interspersed. A panel discussion at the end 
sums up the import of the conference and issues and 
trends in future research.— B. S. Aaronson. 

6895. Brown, Fred. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) The 
relationship between cancer and personality. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 865-873. 
— Caution is required in asserting a relation between 
cancer and personality. Kinds of deficiency in person- 
ality-cancer studies are noted. Critical review of a 
number of studies using statistical epidemiological 
evidence and a number of psychological tests shows the 
possibility of personality contributions to cancer devel- 
opment. The causal mechanisms of cancer are poorly 
understood and it may be a condition with multiple 


etiologies. A psychosomatic approach to cancer may be ` 


fruitful. (29 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6896. Cardon, P. V., Jr. & Mueler, Peter S. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) A possible mechanism: Psy- 
сһорепіс fat mobilization. Annals of the New York 
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Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 924-927.— Free fatty 
acids (FFA) vary in the body, are used in sympathetic 
nervous activity and in the generation of many hor- 
mones. FFA has been shown to increase under stress 
and noxious emotions. They tend to be high in 
depressions and in individuals with severe psychopa- 
thology. They are also high in individuals with rapidly 
growing tumors. They may provide a physiological 
mechanism to account for the psychosomatic inter- 
relationships of cancer.— B. S. Aaronson. 

6897. Dietze, H. J., & Voegele, G. E. Neuropsy- 
chiatric manifestations associated with systemic lupus 
erythematosus in children. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 
40(1), 59-70.—''The problem of neuropsychiatric 
symptoms in association with SLE [systemic lupus 
erythematosus] in children is examined and is demon- 
strated with a reported case of a 12-yr-old girl. The case 
is discussed with emphasis on the participating psycho- 
genic factors. A review of the literature on the subject is 
given. The controversy with respect to the etiology of 
neuropsychiatric manifestations in SLE is presented 
with special consideration of the possible role of the 
steroids. The reported case seems to support the 
opinion of some other writers that steroids may play a 
part in the development of mental symptoms.”—D. 
Prager. 

6898. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, 111.) Psychosomatic aspects of the cancer 
problem. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 125(3), 876-882.—To properly understand 
psychological factors in the production of cancer one 
must view psychosomatic relationships as involving an 
interdependent net of multiple causation. The role of 
heredity and constitution is considered. Behavior pat- 
terns, trauma, and the interaction of these with biology 
is considered. Personality dynamics may not only affect 
the development of cancer, but also its site. Cancer may 
result from failure to grow behaviorally, somatically, 
psychologically. (37 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6899. Hagnell, Olle. (U. Lund, Sweden) The pre- 
morbid personality of persons who develop cancer in a 
total population investigated in 1947 and 1957. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 
846-855.—10 yr. follow-up of a total population of 
2550 in a delimited geographical area investigated in 
1947 showed 20 men and 22 women developed cancer in 
the decade. The women seemed to show substable 
personality, characterized by melancholy and extra- 
version, following Sjébring’s model of normal personal- 
ity dimensions. Substable women showed a higher 
cancer incidence (p < .005) especially marked with an 
undecided body-build. Further follow-up studies are 
planned.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6900. Kissen, David M. (Psychosomatic Res. Unit, 
Southern General Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland) The 
significance of personality in lung cancer in men. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 
820-826.—In 150 matched lung cancer patients with 
controls from chest disorder wards, cancer patients 
show a significantly diminished outlet for emotional 
discharge. They have a lower incidence of childhood 
behavior disorders and lower neuroticism (N) scores on 
the MPI. Noninhaling heavy cigarette smokers are more 
apt to have lung cancer and these also show lower MPI 
N-scores. A nonsignificant trend for the cancerous to be 
extraverted is noted. Among heavy cigarette smokers, 
poor outlet for emotional discharge seems as important 
for cancer development as urban residence and some- 
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what more important than chronic cough and air 
polluted employment.— B. S. Aaronson. 

6901. Kissen, David M. (Psychosomatic Res. Unit, 
Southern General Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland) The value 
of a psychosomatic approach to cancer. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 777-719. 
— Psychological factors operate in physical disease to 
different degrees in different diseases and individuals. A 
psychosomatic approach to cancer enables evaluation of 
personality determinants in cancer development. 
Emotional factors may also affect prognosis, prophy- 
laxis and treatment.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6902. Paloucek, Frank P., & Graham, John B. 
(Roswell Park Memorial Inst., Buffalo, N.Y.) The 
influence of psychosocial factors оп the prognosis in 
cancer of the cervix. Annals of the New York Academy of 
. Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 814-816.—Cancer of the cervix is 

more frequent in urban, early marrying, promiscuous, 

‚ poor, immigrant or Negro individuals who begin coitus 
at.an early age. A recent biological or psychosocial 
trauma seems related to onset. As compared to other 
cancer patients, those with cervical cancer more fre- 
quently show poorer childhood and marriage and a 
higher promiscuity rate. A nonsignificant trend is noted 
for good prognosis to be associated with good psycho- 
social background.—B. S. Aaronson. 

6903. Schmale, Arthur, & Iker, Howard. (U. 
Rochester Med. Cent) The psychological setting of 
uterine cervical cancer. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1966, 125(3), 807-813.—In 51 apparently 
healthy Ss, interview findings of recently experienced 
hopelessness correctly identified 11 out of 19 with 
cervical cancer and 25 of 32 who were cancer-free. 
Psychological tests failed to discriminate these groups. 
Hopelessness may represent the psychological analogue 
of a biological state which facilitates the development of 
cancer in the predisposed. (20 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

6904. Stone, F. Beth; Rowley, Vinton N., & 
MacQueen, John C. (U. Iowa) Using the MMPI with 
adolescents who have somatic symptoms. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 139-147.—Since the MMPI has 
been shown to be useful in discriminating between 
adults who have organically-based somatic symptoms 
and those whose somatic symptoms are deemed to be 
functional, an investigation of its usefulness in this 
regard with adolescents (ages 13-16 yr.) was under- 
taken. MMPI scores of 44 adolescents who came to a 
general hospital with somatic symptoms and who were 
found to have an organic disease were compared with 
the scores of 29 adolescents who came with similar 
symptoms for which no organic basis could be found 
and who were ultimately diagnosed as having a func- 
tional or psychogenic disorder. The groups were similar 
in terms of age, education, socioeconomic status, and 
race. Both boys and girls in the functional group had 
significantly higher mean scores on the Ist 3 scales of 
the MMPI (Hs, D and Hy), and the girls had a higher 
mean score on Scale 7 (Pt).—Journal abstract. 5 

6905. Wittkower, E. D. Progrés récents en médecine 
psychosomatique. [Recent progress in psychosomatic 
medicine.] Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1965, 
7(4), 345-364.—A brief survey of the progress in 
psychosomatic medicine from 1939-1959 is presented. 
New developments in predicting ovarian activity, 
thyroid dysfunction, and duodenal ulcer are discussed. 
A rapprochement between Western psychosomatic 
medicine and Eastern corticovisceral medicine is fore- 
cast as a consequence of increased animal experimenta- 
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tion. Some areas of research which appear particularly 
promising are: body image and its anomalies, pathol- 
ogies of perception, prenatal influences, psychopharma- 
cology, psychosomatic patterns in various cultures, and 
symbolic processes.—K. J. Hartman. 


CASE HISTORIES 


6906. Bolland, John, & Sandler, Joseph, et al. The 
Hampstead Psychoanalytic Index: A study of the psycho- 
analytic case material of a two-year-old child. NYC: 
International Universities Press, 1966. xiii, 205 p. $4.50. 

6907. Colm, Hanna. The therapeutic encounter. 
Review of Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 
§(2), 137-159.—A case history. 

6908. Fotopulos, D. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Huntington-Chorea und chronisch-progressive 
spinale Muskelatrophie. [Huntington's chorea and 
chronic-progressive spinal muscular atrophy.] Psychi- 
atrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 
18(2), 63-69.—Presents a detailed case history of a 
31-yr-old woman. The etiology of the clinical picture 
remains unclear. Comparison of the patient's syndrome 
with that of her deceased father established the heredi- 
tary character of this infrequent combination of 
Huntington's chorea and spinal muscular atrophy. 
(44-item bibliogr.)]—K. J. Hartman. 

6909. Guiora, A. Z. Daughter of a Don Juan: A 
syndrome. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 71-79.—3 
young women with anxiety hysteria are presented, 
whose fathers were unfaithful and showed disregard for 
social values and family feelings. The mothers took no 
action other than verbal protest. The patients were 
ashamed to appear in public because of the notoriety of 
their fathers. The girls are exposed to constant sexual 
stimuli with each new affair of the father. The absence 
of a female ego ideal and the wish to be loved by father 
culminates in a male sexual identification. These women 
are successfully treated in intensive psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy.— D. Prager. 

6910. Rothenberg, Lillian. The therapeutic play 
group: A case study. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(7), 
483-486. 

6911. Volkan, V. Some observations of the psychody- 
namic processes of two Negroes with leukodermia. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 34-42.—Skin color 
for the Negro carries value based on how closely it 
approximates white skin. The white spots on the skin in 
leukodermia were part of the efforts of these 2 patients 
to solve the problem of skin color. The maladjustment 
of racial identity was condensed with the maladjustment 
of sexual identity—D. Prager. 

6912. Yunoki, F. (Gifu U., Japan) Study of a 
mentally defective child suffering from an expressive 
speech disorder. Japanese Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
1966, 6(4), 204-214.—A case history. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


6913. Ayer, M. Jane; Thoreson, Richard W., & 
Butler, Alfred J. (U. Wisconsin) Predicting rehabilita- 
tion success with the MMPI and demographic data. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 631-637. 
—This investigation assessed the value of selected 
demographic and personality variables in the prediction 
of rehabilitation success of handicapped individuals. 
Demographic data and MMPI scores of 79 clients who 
had been served by a State Division of Vocational А 
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Rehabilitation were used as predictor variables. An 
attempt was made to predict 3 criteria: occupational 
level, upward mobility, and closure status. Correlations 
were found between age at onset, age at time of 
application, type of disability, and education, for 1 or 
more of the criteria.—R. J. Baldauf. ; 

.. 6914. Berkowitz, Louis, & Lurie, Abraham. (Hillside 
Hosp. Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Socialization as a rehabil- 
itative process. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 
2(1), 55-60.—Describes a social rehabilitation project 
for the mentally ill which utilizes the facilities of a 
community center to improve social skills. Discharged 
patients are purposefully moved through a 4-phase 
series of progressively broader social experiences with 
‘the goal of having these expatients become auto- 
nomously involved in community center activities in the 
same manner as other community center members. The 
paper describes the joint effort of a voluntary psychi- 
atric hospital and a community center in New York 
City in implementing this program.—Journal abstract. 

6915. Braceland, F. J. The restoration of man. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 378-386.—The 
specialty of rehabilitation was discussed in respect to 
people with special professional and Occupational 
skills.—P. L. Crawford. 

6916. Clos, Marjorie. (Regional Mental Health 
,Cent., New Orleans, La.) Evaluation of mental health 
workshops in Kentucky. Journal of Educational Research, 
1966, 59(6), 278-281.—"The study reported used the 
MTAI to measure the amount of attitude change in 
teachers taking a 3-wk workshop on mental health. 7 
workshops, involving 197 teacher participants, were 
held over a 2-yr period. 5 of the workshops were given 
in periods of 3 consecutive wk., whereas 2 of the 
Workshops were given over a period of 4 mo. The 
MTAI was administered to the teachers on the Ist day 
of the workshops, at the end of the workshop, and 9 
mo. after the workshop. However, only 150 of the 
original 197 teachers took the 9-mo later test. Accord- 
ingly, these 150 teachers were used in the evaluation of 
the data. The scores on the MTAI demonstrated that 
teacher attitudes changed in a positive direction through 
taking the workshop, and that on the average these 
positive attitudes held up over the 9-mo period follow- 
ing the workshop. From the correlation of age with the 
MTAI data, it was found that the younger the teacher, 
the greater was the magnitude of attitude change. From 
the correlation of amount of education with the MTAI 
data, it was found that the less the teacher's education, 
the greater was the magnitude of attitude change. The 
workshops that were spread out over a 4-mo period 
demonstrated more attitude change among the partici- 
pants than did the workshops given in the 3-wk 
period."—W. A. Koppe. 

6917. Condell, James F., Anderson, Roy L., & 
Ebinger, Ronald D. (Moorhead State Coll.) Providing 
school psychological service through a community mental 
health center. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 
2(1), 82-85. 

6918. De Forest, Ralph E. (Ed.) Proceedings of the 
National Stroke Congress: Rehabilitation—Manage- 
ment—Prevention. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1966. xvii, 234 p. $7.50. 

6919. Dorn, Robert M. (Sch. Med., U. California, 
Los Angeles) The role of the psychoanalyst in commun- 
ity mental health. Community. Mental Health Journal, 
1966, 2(1), 5-12.—The orthodox psychoanalyst is 
needed in community mental health work. He brings a 
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viewpoint different than, yet related to other profes- 
sionals concerned with mental functioning and be- 
havior. Attempts to provide better health for an entire 
population obscure intrapsychic dynamics. The empha- 
sis shifts to interpersonal, or more broadly speaking, 
environmental factors. Psychoanalytic training affords 
an important balance; the analytic role makes one most 
aware of the unconscious as an ever-persistent force, 
contributing to perception of reality, thinking, and 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6920. Duhl, Leonard J., Soskin, William F., & 
Chayes, Antonia H. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Psy- 
chiatry and the urban community. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 999-1001.— The intimate 
connection of mental health services and the structure 
of cities and such of its subgroups as health, education, 
welfare and police services are discussed, as is their role 
in the aim of mental health planning for meeting human 
needs on a community level.—N. H. Pronko. 

6921. Foley, A. R., & Sanders, David S. (Columbia 
U. Coll. Physicians & Surgeons) Theoretical considera- 
tions for the development of the community mental health 
center concept. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(9), 985-990.— Conceptual models are considered 
for comprehensive community mental health centers 
that are based on contemporary knowledge of ego 
psychology and crisis theory as they apply to the 
philosophy, structure and format and to the training of 
personnel for such centers.—N. H. Pronko. 

6922. Gittleson, М. L. (Middlewood Hosp., Shef- 
field, England) The Schizophrenic rehabilitee. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(483), 201-202.—For 35 
rehabilitees admitted to an industrial rehabilitation unit 
Over a yr., persistence in finishing the course was more 
typical of those who had been ill at least 80 mo. than of 
those ill a lesser period of time.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6923. Ives, G. A. (Union Hosp., Yorkton, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) The Yorkton Psychiatric Centre. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1017- 
1020.—After a yr.'s operation, a community mental 
health center is described as dealing adequately with 
new cases of psychiatric illness with a rather low 
average length of patient stay.—N. H. Pronko. 

6924. Landy, David, & Greenblatt, Milton. Halfway 
House: A sociocultural and clinical study of Rutland 
Corner House, a transitional aftercare residence for 
female psychiatric patients. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Dept. HEW, 1966. xi, 136 p. 

6925. Lerner, Joseph. (Riggs Hosp., ljamsville, 
Md.) Psychiatry and vocational rehabilitation. Inter- 
national Journal of Neuropsychiatry, 1965, 1(6), 545- 
551. 

6926. McLean, Alan А. (Cent. Occupational Mental 
Health, White Plains, N.Y.) Occupational mental 
health: Review of an emerging art. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 961-976.—A historical review, 
which shows the emergence of occupational mental 
health out of industrial medicine. It is suggested that 
both the clinical disciplines and the behavioral sciences 
will play an increasing role in the future with stress on 
preventive health programs, research, and management 
education.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6927. McPartland, Thomas S., & Richart, Robert 
H. (Michigan Health & Social Security Res. Inst., 
Detroit) Analysis of readmissions to a community. 
mental health center. C. ommunity Mental Health Journal, 
1966, 2(1), 22-26.— Presents and discusses data on the 
readmissions experience of a community-based psy- 
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chiatric treatment facility. Nearly % of all patients 
experienced readmission within 4 yr. Further, the 
admission, treatment, and discharge of a cohort of 
admissions represents roughly 4 of the treatment effort 
which will be absorbed by that cohort within 4 yr, The 
resulting finding is that the treatment of old patients 
consumes. increasing amounts of space, money, and 
manpower, thus blocking access of new applicants to 
treatment. A differentiation of readmissions is pro- 
posed, intended to permit more effective evaluative use 
of readmissions experience.—Journal abstract. 

6928. Phillips, Derek L. (Dartmouth Coll.) The 
“true prevalence" of mental illness in a New England 
state. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 
35-40.—Utilizing the 22-item Mental Health Scale 
developed by the staff of the Midtown Manhattan 
Project, the mental health status of a sample of 600 
New Hampshire residents is examined. The findings 
suggest that more than \ of the respondents in the 
sample are psychosocially impaired to varying degrees. 
The results also indicate that approximately 15% of the 
respondents had previously sought help for problems of 
a psychiatric nature. Also considered is the distribution 
of mental illness in different state regions and the 
relationship of mental illness to several demographic 
and sociocultural factors.—Journal abstract. 

6929. Rockefeller, Jeannette. (Nat. Ass. Ment. 
Health, 10 Columbus Circle, NYC) Role of the mental 
health worker as a medium of interaction. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 1004-1007.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6930. Smith, Elizabeth R. (Office of Community 
Mental Health Program Development, Dept. Public 
Health, Washington, D.C.) Current issues in mental 
health planning. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1966, 2(1), 73-77.—Resolution of some of the issues 
identified by communities in planning comprehensive 
community mental health services is critical to move- 
ment from the planning stage to program development 
and operation. These issues relate both to the relation- 
ship of the local mental health system and to other 
major community systems: e.g., the general health 
system, the anti-poverty program and multijurisdic- 
tional political systems, and to the interrelationships of 
certain component parts within the mental health 
system itself (including the private practice sector of 
psychiatry and other areas of medicine), delimited 
mental health services offered by voluntary agencies, the 
state mental hospital system, nonpsychiatric agencies, 
and the “gatekeepers.” Specific reference is made to 
solutions proposed for the District of Columbia. 
—Journal abstract. 

6931. Visotsky, Harold M. (Illinois Dept. Mental 
Health, Chicago) Role of governmental agencies and 
hospitals in community-centered treatment of the men- 
tally ill. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 
1007-1011.—Defines the role of the agencies and 
hospitals supported by the various governmental 
branches in the implementation of the new program. 
This calls for flexibility in the organization of existing 
facilities in view of changing conditions, as well as the 
development of new ones.—Journal abstract. 

6932. Winn, Joseph A., & Lesser, Walter. (VA 
Outpatient Clinic, Brooklyn, N.Y.) The day care 
center: A new dimension of treatment in a mental hygiene 
clinic. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 
79-81. 
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6933. Yolles, Stanley F. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Community mental health: Issues and policies. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(9), 979-985.—Points 
out the lack of consensus among psychiatrists, and 
other problems that prevent effective administration of 
the new community mental health centers program.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


6934. Baute, Paschal. (St. Leo Coll.) The place of 
counseling in the church: The work of the pastoral 
counselor. Religious Education, 1966, 61(2), 120-128.—A 
nonexperimental study of the role, characteristics, 
resources, and focus of the religious minister in the area 
of counseling, and the knowledge of psychology needed 
by the pastoral counselor.—S. A, Walters. 

6935. Blocher, Donald H. (U. Minnesota) Develop- 
mental counseling. NYC: Ronald Press, 1966. viii, 250 p. 

6936. Kysar, John E. (U. Illinois, Chicago) 
Preventive psychiatry on the college campus. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 27-34.—1t is prob- 
able that in У or more of all the dropouts and flunkouts 
from American universities, psychosocial difficulties are 
an important factor in the failure. Preventive psychiatric 
measures on the campuses could reduce both educa- 
tional losses and future psychiatric casualties. These 
preventive measures and the role of mental health 
professionals in colleges are elaborated.—Journal 
abstract. 

6937. Muir, Donald E. (U. Alabama) Implications 
of contemporary social science for the field of guidance. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 581-585. 
—Since the mid-19th century, a dominant trend in the 
social sciences has been the development of a rigorous 
technique for devising predictive models of empirical 
social systems. A predictable side-effect of such interest, 
however, appears to be an intra-field re-examination of 
its own philosophical foundations. It is suggested that 
the field of guidance has reached this juncture, that the 
resulting internal conflict has emerged, and that the 
strategic value of prediction will insure a continued 
transition from an art to an applied science.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

6938. Williamson, E. С. (U. Minnesota) Value 
options and the counseling relationship. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 617-623.—A discussion 
of the contemporary literature of counseling psychology 
and the abandonment of the “neutrality” of permissive- 
ness concerning the outcomes of counseling in favor of 
the search for the "good" life.—R. J. Baldauf. 


Marriage & Family 


6939. Crain, Alan; Sussman, Marvin, & Weill, 
William B. Family interaction, diabetes, and sibling 
relationships. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1966, 12(1), 35-43.—A comparative study of certain 
social, emotional, academic, and maternal relationship 
characteristics of diabetic pre-adolescents and non- 
diabetic controls with diabetic siblings. Statistical anal- 
ysis of academic achievement, self-esteem, satisfaction 
with behavior, level of aspiration, and 7 items of Fels 
Behavior Rating Scale, Porter's Parental Acceptance 
Scale, Farber’s scale, and PARI showed no significant 
differences on emotional status and behavior. Mothers 


have greater and closer expressive relationships with 
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diabetic than with non-diabetic siblings. (20 ref.) —F. 
Elliott. 

6940. Ferreira, Antonio J., & Winter, William 
D. (2060 Clarmar Way, San Jose, Calif.) Stability of 
interactional variables in family decision-making. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(4), 352-355.—In 
this investigation of 2 groups of normal and abnormal 
(in therapy) families, the variables of spontaneous 
agreement, decision-time, and choice fulfillment .ap- 
peared not only to have a high test-retest correlation, 
but also to remain essentially unchanged over a 6-mo 
period. “Тһе stability of these measurements indicates 
that the study of the family decision-making process 
may well become a Promised Land to the investigator 
of family interaction inasmuch as there seems to 
be... [in these variables] satisfactorily stable indicators 
of meaningful coordinates of family functioning. "-—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

6941. Kaij, L., & Malmquist, Ann. Prognosis after 
sterilization in connection with parturition. Acta Psychi- 
atrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(2), 204-217.—A follow-up 
study was made of 179 women who applied for 
Sterilization following parturition during the period 
1952-1961, and who had this operation performed. 79% 
reported complete satisfaction with the operation, 4% 
seriously regretted it, 13% had sometimes regretted it 
and 4% temporarily regretted it. Number of children, 
length of marriage, and mental state at time of 
operation seemed unrelated to their attitude. The 
majority felt no change in their mental state after the 
operation. —P. L. Crawford. 

6942. Loeb, Janice, & Price, John R. (U. Wisconsin 
Psychiat. Inst.) Mother and child personality char- 
acteristics related to parental marital status in child 
guidance cases. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(2), 112-117.— Tested the hypothesis that parental 
personality contributes to the difficulties of children 
from broken homes. More MMPI records of 44 
divorced and separated (DS) mothers indicated person- 
ality disturbance (p < .05) than did records of con- 
tinuously married (M) mothers. DS mothers were much 
higher (p < .001) on Pd and higher (p < .05) on Sc and 
Ma, suggesting the impulsiveness, anger, and non- 
conformity usually associated with conduct disorders. 
By contrast, M mothers had test profiles associated with 
neurotic, inhibiting, d defenses. Child patients of. 
DS mothers were more requently rated aggressive 
(p < .001), but a simple relationship between high Pd 
mother and aggressive child was not demonstrated. 
Inflated mean Pd scores were also obtained by 26 
remarried mothers and by 19 fathers with histories of 
marital disruption.—Journal abstract. 

943. Maruyama, Magoroh. Monopolarization, fam- 
ily, and individuality. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(1), 
133-149.—Conditions found to be desirable for the 
development of individuality were: increased interfamily 
contact, formation of an adult-child community in 
Which a child gets to know adults other than his own 
parents, children feeling less owned by their parents, 
richer emotional rapport with adults, open-mindedness, 
defocusing of emotional dependence and lessening of 
emotional vulnerability, and the reduction of the effects 
of traumatic parents, The child can choose what to 
learn from which adults. The child in such a family 
community does not become detached from his parents, 


since they are always there to be relied u 
necessary.—D. Prager. pon, when 
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Social Casework 


6944. Carlton, M. Gant. (VA Hosp., Washington, 
D.C.) Effect of casework upon relatives of patients 
leaving a psychiatric hospital. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 251-254.—A study employing a control 
group was conducted in a VA psychiatric hospital to 
determine the effect of casework upon relatives. of 
patients leaving the hospital. 34 veterans and their most 
Significant relatives were rated before and after case- 
work intervention. Few statistically significant changes 
were found in the sample studied. Relatives who had 
received casework perceived that the patient changed in 
his being demanding and stubborn and also had 
changed his behavior in relation to family routines. 
Replication with a larger and more representative 
sample of patients leaving a psychiatric hospital is 
recommended.—Journal abstract. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 
Blindness 


Deafness 


6945. Nunnally, Jum C., & Blanton, Richard L. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Patterns of word association in the deaf. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 87-92.—Comparis- 
ons were made of the word associations of normal Ss 
and 2 groups of deaf Ss. A special set of coding 
categories was used in a content analysis of the 
responses. The results suggest that in comparison to 
normal Ss, the deaf give relatively more associations 
that could have been learned from visual experience and 
from reading simple material, and give fewer associ- 
ations that supposedly are learned from subtle uses of 
language. Also, it was found that deaf Ss frequently are 
unable to give associates, suggesting that, as a group, 
words are less meaningful to deaf than normals. 
—Journal abstract. 

6946. Reed, G. F. The association of auditory high 
frequency weakness with verbal and written comprehen- 
Sion and expression. British Journal of Educational 


Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 118-121.—Summary of thesis 
research. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


6947. Beyn, E. S., & Shokhor-Trotskaya, M. K. The 
preventive method of speech rehabilitation in aphasia. 
Cortex, 1966, 2(1), 96-108.—"An effort was made to 
correct telegraphic style in patients with motor aphasia 
by means of training at an early stage when expressive 
speech was fully absent. The words introduced into the 
chosen according to their 
$ e beginning the communi- 
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efforts are exerted early on the primary defective 
function, this may prevent the emergence of some of the 
symptoms of speech disturbance in the course of 
rehabilitation. Thus 25 patients with cortical motor 
aphasia, who had been subjected to observation from 
the stage of total aphasia, did not exhibit any 'tele- 
graphic style. "—R. Gunter. 

6948. Goodglass, H., Klein, B., Carey, P., & Jones, 
K. Specific semantic work categories in aphasia. Cortex, 
1966, 2(1), 74-89.—'135 aphasics were tested for their 
proficiency in naming objects, colors, numbers, letters 
and actions, and for their auditory comprehension of 
words in these categories plus the additional categories 
of ‘geometric forms’ and ‘body parts.’ It was found that 
‘Objects’ were the most difficult category to name, but 1 
of the 2 easiest to comprehend auditorily. In contrast, 
‘Letters’ were the easiest category for naming, but the 
most difficult for auditory comprehension. A further 
analysis by diagnostic class of aphasia was based on 
data from 72 patients, who had been classified as either 
Broca's, Wernicke's, or amnesic aphasics. It was found 
that for all classes of aphasics, comprehension of object 
names was most frequently the easiest receptive cate- 
gory and comprehension of letter names most fre- 
quently depressed among Wernicke aphasics, relative to 
the other categories....It was concluded that the 

attern of differences in naming and auditory discrim- 
ination among words of various semantic categories 
varies predictably with the major clinical types of 
aphasia."—R. Gunter. 

6949. Irwin, Ruth B., West, Joyce F., & Trombetta, 
Mary A. (Ohio State U.) Effectiveness of speech 
therapy for second grade children with misarticulations: 
Predictive factors. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(7), 
471-479.—A study to evaluate speech therapy for 
functional misarticulations and to determine the 
measures which predict improvement in speech, lan- 
guage, and listening. The following factors appeared 
predictive: (1) occupational status of the fathers and 
word recognition; (2) mental age and improvement in 
word recognition, auditory discrimination, and articu- 
lation; (3) stimulability of sounds апд improvement in 
articulation; (4) auditory skills and improvement in 


. connected speech. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


.6950. Taylor, Insup К. (Lakeshore Psychiat. Hosp., 
New Toronto, Canada) What words are stuttered? 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(4), 233-242.—A num- 
ber of studies on the properties of stuttered words are 
critically reviewed. The factors considered are initial 
sound, position of letters in words and of words in 
sentences, length, and grammatical class. The studies 
reviewed indicate that on the whole these factors each 
affect stuttering independently. They contribute in 
different amounts to stuttering, but together seem to 
account for most of stuttering dependent on words. The 
amount of information from all these factors, and an 
additional factor of articulatory complexities for the 
consonant-vowel effect, are discussed as possible under- 
lying mechanisms. An analogy in underlying mechan- 
isms is suggested between hesitation pauses in normal 
speech and stuttering. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


6951. Bisiach, E. Perceptual factors in the patho- 
genesis of anomia. Cortex, 1966, 2(1), 90-95.—“9 
anomic patients were requested to name 3 types of 
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pictures of decreasing perceptual redundancy: 10 real- 
istic pictures, 10 outlined pictures and 10 ‘mutilated’ 
pictures. Naming of realistic pictures was found to be 
the least impaired. Data suggest that, in anomic 
patients, the naming difficulty varies, within certain 
limits, with the amount of information transmitted 
through the visual channel. The hypothesis is advanced 
that anomia is at least partly conditioned by factors 
acting at the level of the mechanisms of interaction 
between the sensory analyzer and the verbal sphere." 
—R. Gunter. 

6952. Daube, J. R. (University Hosp., Madison, 
Wis.) Sensory precipitated seizures: A review. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 141(5), 524-539. 
— Studies of visual, auditory, somatic, vestibular, vis- 
ceral and olfactory-gustatory induction of seizures of 
the past 10 yr. are reviewed. “That more than just the 
peripheral input is important in producing a seizure by 
sensory stimulation" is then demonstrated, and the 
significances of mental activity, emotions, and fatigue 
are reviewed. Inhibition of seizures via visual, auditory, 
somatosensory and olfactory stimuli is also discussed. 
Concludes with a summary of common factors involved 
in sensory induction of seizures.—N. H. Pronko. 

6953. Jacobowsky, B. General paresis and civiliza- 
tion. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1965, 41(3), 267- 
273.—A discussion of epidemiologic questions con- 
cerning general paresis in Sweden.— P. L. Crawford. 

6954. Niebeling, H. G. Die Anfallshüufigkeit bei 
intrakraniellen raumbeengenden Prozessen. [The fre- 
quency of fits in intracranial space confining processes.] 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1966, 18(1), 17-21.—A detailed account is given of the 
frequency of fits in 504 cases of intracranial space 
confining processes. Oligodendroglia tumor was most 
associated with cerebral fits. Meningioma comprised 
approximately ⁄ of the cases of cerebral fits, which is 
less than was expected. Aneurysmal tumor, although 
uncommon, caused some cases. Subcortical tumors 
were observed twice as often as cortical processes.—K. 
J. Hartman. 

6955. Rosenberg, M. Über familiäre paroxysmale 
Lähmung. [On familial paroxysmal paralysis.] Psychi- 
atrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 
18(1), 27-31.—4 cases of familial paroxysmal paralysis, 
involving a patient, his brother, father, and uncle, were 
investigated. H. Jantz' theory of the cause of the 
disease, involving a shift of potassium level in the blood 
and disruption of creatinine-phosphoric acid, is dis- 
cussed and seemed to be confirmed. Liver functions, 
potassium displacement, and reduced activity of 
enzymes are also involved.—K. J. Hartman. 


Brain Damage 


6956. Canter, Arthur. (U. Iowa) А background 
interference procedure to increase sensitivity of the 
Bender-Gestalt Test to organic brain disorder. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 91-97.—A study of 
the efficacy of a new technique, the background 
interference procedure (BIP), to measure visuomotor 
impairment. 30 brain-damaged psychiatric patients, 22 
psychotic nonorganic patients, and 34 nonpsychotic, 
nonorganic psychiatric patients were compared on 
performance decrements on the Bender-Gestalt Test 
using standard paper and BIP paper and scored by the 
Pascal-Suttell method. The results indicated that the 
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brain-damaged patients showed decrements in Bender 
performance under BIP compared to standard condi- 
tions whereas little or no change was Shown by other 
patients. Tentative criteria for screening the. brain- 
damaged among psychiatric patients were formulated 
and tested on a fresh sample of 65 patients. The results 
Suggest that the BIP is ШЕШУ sensitive to the effects of 
brain damage.—Journal abstract. 

6957. De Renzi, E., Pieczuro, A., & Vignolo, L. 
A. Oral apraxia and aphasia. Cortex, 1966, 2(1), 
50-73,—"40 right brain damaged patients, 134 left 
brain damaged patients and 40 control patients were 
given an oral apraxia test and a limb apraxia test for 
intransitive movements, In the left hemispheric group 
the presence and quality of aphasia was assessed by 
means of a standard aphasia examination. On the oral 
apraxia test, the performance of the right hemispheric 
group was similar to that of the control group. All the 
left brain damaged patients who scored below the 
lowest score obtained by any of the right brain damaged 
patients were considered oral apraxic. A strong asso- 
ciation was found between oral apraxia and phonemic- 
articulatory disorders of speech, the exceptions being 
mainly in the sense of a poorer verbal than praxic 
performance. However, severe oral apraxia was found 
in 2 non-aphasic left brain damaged patients. When 
considered with respect to the clinical syndromes of 
aphasia, it was found that oral apraxia was a very 
common accompaniment of Broca's aphasia and of 
phonemic jargon aphasia, it was present in М of 
conduction aphasics and it was usually absent in 
Wernicke's aphasia. Oral apraxia was not uncommonly 
found to be independent of limb apraxia.” —R. Gunter. 

6958, Howard, Alvin R. (VA Hosp., Chillicothe, 
О.) А fifteen-year followup with the Wechsler Memory 
Scale, Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 
175-176.—After а 15-yr interval, 19 brain-damaged and 
12 control patients were retested on the Wechsler 
Memory Scale Form I. Results are examined in relation 
lo 3 hypotheses. Briefly, the latter stated that brain- 
damaged patients would evidence a greater degree of 
memory Pre ie than formerly; control patients, 
without subsequently acquired organic diagnoses, 
would manifest only those changes which were consist- 
ent with advancing age; and differences between groups 
would retain their original levels of statistical signifi- 
cance, Findings lend a measure of support to the view 
that continued hospitalization acts as a depressant upon 
various types of performance. The nonorganic person 
may, me indistinguishable from his organically 
impaired counterpart during the course of protracted 
confinement.—Journal abstract. 

959, Howes, Davis. (Boston U. Sch. Med.) 
Comments of the so-called acquiescence set in aphasia, 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(2), 151- 
154.—Some data recently reported as evidence for the 
hypothesis that aphasic patients exhibit a set to ac- 
mes are shown not to support that hypothesis when 

е control data are taken into account, Several factors 
that need to be considered in research on this type of 
problem are noted. The broader issues concerning the 
usage of "yes" and "no" in cases of aphasia, which 
underlie this research, hold some interesting implica- 
lions for the development of a theory of language. 
phenomena are briefly discussed.—Journal 


tract. 
6960. Lair. V., Kausler, Donald Н., & 


. + Charles 
Harpenau, Carroll W. (St. Louis U.) R-S learning in 
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brain damaged and control subjects. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(10), 345-346.—Brain damaged Ss 
displayed less symmetry in paired-associate learning 
than control Ss as measured by both absolute and 
relative R-S recall. This decrease in symmetry. was 
apparent whether or not a marked deficiency in S-R 
learning was simultaneously present.—Journal abstract. 

6961. Levitt, Herbert; Sindberg, Ronald; Messert, 
Bernard, & Albaum, Anita. (U. Wisconsin Med. Sch.) 
The laterality hypothesis in the assessment of localized 
brain damage. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(2), 180. 

6962. Rapin, Isabelle; Tourk, Lester M., & Costa, 
Louis D. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med.) Evaluation of 
the Purdue Pegboard as a screening test for brain 
damage. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1966, 8(1), 45-54.— The Purdue Pegboard Test discrim- 
inated between 183 school children and 294 children 
over 6 yr. of age in pediatric neurology, seizure, or 
endocrine clinics or in a school for educable mentally 
retarded children. 180 of 183 normal children had 
normal scores, against 23% of the retarded and 22% of 
the brain-damaged. The power of the test is great in 
clumsiness, hyperactivity and visual-motor dysfunc- 
tions, but poor in discriminating between brain damage, 
mental retardation, psychosis and severe emotional 
disturbance.— P. W. Pruyser. 

6963. Reed, Homer B., Jr., & Fitzhugh, Kathleen 
B. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) Patterns of deficits in 
relation to severity of cerebral dysfunction ín children and 
adults. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(2), 
98-102.—A battery of psychological tests was admin- 
istered to 4 groups of brain-damaged Ss and 3 groups of 
controls, The brain-damaged Ss included both groups 
of adults and groups of children with 2 degrees of 
severity of cerebral impairment represented at each of 
the 2 age levels. Each group of brain-damaged Ss was 
compared with an appropriate control group on the test 
variables and the patterns of deficits which emerged 
were then compared. Similar patterns of psychological 
deficit were found for mildly impaired children, mod- 
erately impaired children, and moderately impaired 
adults. This pattern of deficit consisted of relatively 
greater impairment on tests of. language and symbolic 
ability as compared with tests of immediate adaptive 
ability. This pattern did not resemble that obtained for 
the mildly brain-damaged adults. A tentative explana- 
tion for this difference em hasizing the importance of 
age of onset of Serebral) dysfunction was offered. 
posi uet 

- Smith, Aaron. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med. 
Verbal and nonverbal test performances of patients sd 


ce weighted Score sums also failed 
tences as a function. of laterality. 
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Discusses some methodologic errors in attempts to 
define effects of undifferentiated brain lesions in terms 
of undifferentiated and vaguely defined psychological 
test functions.—Author abstract. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


6965. Abercrombie, M. L., & Tyson, M. C. (Bartlett 
Sch. Architecture, London, England) Body image and 
Draw-A-Man Test in cerebral palsy. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1966, 8(1), 9-15.—In a 
comparison of 24 cerebral palsied children with normal 
6-yr-olds of presumably average intelligence it was 
found that deficiencies in performance on the Draw- 


'A-Man Test are more likely the result of drawing 


difficulties than of a body image disorder.—P. W. 


Pruyser.. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


6966. Appell, Melville J., Williams, Clarence M., & 
Fishell, Kenneth N. (Dept. Mental Health, Frankfort, 
Ky.) A day care center training program for retarded 
children: A description and analysis. Training School 
Bulletin, 1966, 62(4), 150-157. 

6967. Baumeister, Alfred A., & Hawkins, William 
F. (Central Michigan U.) Variations of the preparatory 
interval in relation to the reaction times of mental 
defectives. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(5), 689-694.—2 experiments were conducted in 
which the relationship between preparatory interval (PI) 
and reaction time (RT) was examined, In the Ist study 
PI was varied regularly and irregularly (constant vs. 
random within a series). An interaction between proce- 
dure and PI resulted. The regular procedure produced 
the fastest RTs at the shortest interval while under the 
irregular procedure, the slowest reactions resulted from 
the shortest PI. In the 2nd study, the task was 
structured to combine aspects of both the regular and 
irregular procedures within a single trial. The results 
indicated that the shortest RTs occurred in the situation 
where the S could maximize his attention to regular 
interval.—Journal abstract. 

6968. Beedle, Randall K., Webb, Clarence E., Kinde, 
Stewart W., & Weber, Bruce A. (Central Michigan 
U.) A behavior observation technique of hearing screen- 
ing of institutionalized mentally retarded children. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 675-682. 
—The purpose was the development of an auditory 
screening technique which would afford a gross assess- 
ment of the hearing of chronologically young retardates 
and/or those manifesting behavior patterns which 
negate the use of conventional testing procedures. 
Taped sounds were presented in free-field to institu- 
tionalized mentally retarded Ss selected according to the 
above-mentioned criteria. Responses were scored on the 
basis of observed behavioral changes. Analysis of the 
data revealed that this technique did discriminate 
mentally retarded Ss with known hearing loss from 
those with normal hearing regardless of their primary 
institutional behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6969. Butterfield, Earl C., Barnett, Charles D., & 
Bensberg, Gerard J. (Yale U.) Some objective char- 
acteristics of institutions for the mentally retarded: 
Implications for attendant turnover rate. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 786-794. 
—Numerical indices of 16 descriptive characteristics of 
26 institutions for the mentally retarded were intercor- 
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related and factor analyzed. 6 orthogonal factors 
emerged, indicating that institutions and institutional- 
ization are complex phenomena which deserve further 
investigation, Personnel turnover rate was found to be 
independent of working conditions, About 50%, of the 
variance in turnover rate was accounted for by the 
economic climate of the counties in which the institu- 
tions were located. These findings indicate that attempts 
to predict attendant turnover or tenure should not rely 
solely upon intellectual and personality characteristics 
of the attendants.—Journal abstract. 

6970. Capobianco, R. J. Ocular-manual laterality 
and reading in adolescent mental retardates. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 781-785, 
—Mentally retarded Ss offer a fertile field for the 
investigation of the effects of laterality on readin 
performance. On a series of reading tasks whic! 
included mirror-image and traditional words as well as 
the Wide Range Achievement Test a group of 24 Ss 
with non-established ocular-manual laterality surpassed 
the performance of 38 Ss with established laterality 
preference, These results substantiate the findings of 
recent research with normal Ss which finds no sig- 
nificant difference in reading achievement between these 
groups and questions the need for laterality testing of 
clinical cases.—Journal abstract. 

6971. Clausen, Johs. Ability structure and subgroups 
in mental retardation. Washington, D.C.: Spartan 
Books, 1966. viii, 216 p. $10.00. 

6972, Davis, Leo J., Jr. (Ft. Wayne State Hosp., 
Ind.) The internal consistency of the WISC with the 
mentally retarded. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1966, 70(5), 714-716.—Investigated the internal 
consistency of the WISC when used with mentally 
retarded Ss at 3 dilTerent functioning levels. A total of 
142 Ss was divided into 3 functioning groups (border- 
line, mild, and moderate), and odd-even reliability 
coefficients were computed for 9 of the subtests of the 
WISC, as well as for Verbal, Performance, and Full 
Scale 105, The reliability coefficients were corrected by 
means of the Spearman-Brown formula. It was con- 
cluded that the various measures possess satisfactory 
reliability at all 3 functioning levels.—Journal abstract. 

6973. De Jung, John E. (U, Oregon) Modification 
of the Syracuse Scales of Social Relations for adminis- 
tration in the third and fourth grades and in special 
classes for the mentally retarded. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 295-327.—Certain assumptions and pro- 
cedures for administering the Syracuse Scales of Social 
Relations are examined, using classes of elementary and 
educable mentally retarded school children and a 
modified Syracuse Scales developed and administered to 
a sample of 400 3rd-6th grade and special class 
children. The detailed analysis of these data supports 
{һе use of the modification for this population. 
—Journal abstract. 

6974, Denegre, Joseph. (Yale U.) The effect on 
retardate discrimination learning of various stimuli 
associated with reward. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1966, 3(1), 74-82.—A hypothesis was tested 
which predicted the effect on 2-choice, visual discrimi- 
nation learning of 4 stimulus conditions associated with 
reward. The hypothesis was based on the theory that 
stimuli associated with reward operate as CS in classical 
conditioning of approach responses, and as secondary 
reinforcement of choice responses. Each of 4 groups of 

12 moderately retarded children was presented with а 
form discrimination problem under | of the following 
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reward conditions: (1) RP contained cues in common 

with the positive discriminandum, (2) RN contained 

cues in common with the negative discriminandum, (3) 

IC contained cues correlated with reward but dissimilar 
to either discriminandum, and (4) INC contained the 
same cues as IC but uncorrelated with reward. The 
observed order of group performance was RP, IC, RN, 
and INC as predicted. The same hypothesis was used to 
account for data obtained in similar experiments. 
—Journal abstract. 

6975. Fulton, Robert T., & Graham, James Tt (Et. 

Wayne State Hosp., Ind.) Conditioned orientation reflex 
audiometry with the mentally retarded. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 703-708.—Condi- 
tioned orientation reflex (COR) audiometric procedures 
were administered to 47 mentally retarded children on a 
test-retest basis. Ss were from 5-10 yr. of age and 
demonstrated functioning levels (intelligence and social 
behavior) from severe to mild-borderline. 1 yr. later, the 
same procedures were again administered to all avail- 
able Ss. In the original test-retest evaluation, 72.3% of 
the Ss provided threshold responses. Significant correla- 
tion coefficients were obtained between test-retest 
thresholds. Test-retest responses, obtained | yr. later, 
tended to indicate thresholds slightly more sensitive 
than those obtained originally. It was concluded that 
COR procedures warrant inclusion in the audiometric 
test armentarium, particularly with the severely re- 
tarded.—Journal abstract. 

6976. Giles, David K., & Wolf, Montrose M. (U. 
Kansas) Toilet training institutionalized, severe retard- 
ates: An application of operant behavior modification 
techniques. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1966, 70(5), 766-780.—5 children from a cottage of 
severely retarded males were selected as Ss. Records of 
the elimination response rate were kept during a 
baseline period and throughout the application of the 
procedure. An increase in the rate of appropriate 
elimination behavior following the application of 
reinforcement procedures indicated that the techniques 
were effective in generating this class of self-care 
behavior. Appropriate elimination behavior was fol- 
lowed by positive reinforcers, such as food, drink, hugs, 
etc. In instances where exhaustive use of positive 
reinforcement procedures produced no results, positive 
reinforcement was used in conjunction with the pre- 
sentation of aversive stimuli following inappropriate 
behavior, The aversive stimuli consisted primarily of 
forms of physical restraint. The specific procedure 
varied among Ss. By the end of an 8-wk period all 5 Ss 
were eliminating consistently in the toilet. The rate of 
acquisition varied among Ss. The results of this study 
offer further evidence that operant behavior modi- 
fication techniques can be an effective means of 
establishing self-care behaviors in institutionalized 
severe retardates.—Journal abstract. 

6977. Heber, Rick F., & Flanigan, Patrick J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Supplement to bibliography of world litera- 
ture on mental retardation: March 1963-December 31, 
1964. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1965. vii, 99 p. $1.75. 

6978. Heckman, Barbara. (Rutgers U.) Varied 
exposure durations in paired-associate learning in normal 
and retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 709-713.—Bugelski’s hypothesis 

of total time constancy was tested by a 2 x 4 factorial 
design using 51 retarded and 36 normal Ss at 4 S-R 
presentation rates. Although this constant was found in 
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separate analyses of the normal and of the retarded Ss, 
it was not found in the combined samples which were 
significantly different (p < .01). Predicted faster learning 
in normal than retardate Ss could only be found when 
arbitrary scores were assigned for 6 retarded Ss who did 
not meet criterion. Contrary to prediction, significantly 
faster retardate learning occurred at fast rather than 
slow presentation rates. In all analyses, repetition 
(trials) was a more important determinant of learning 
than was total time.—Journal abstract. 

6979. Hollis, John H. (U. Kansas) Communication 
within dyads of severely retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 729-744.—4 
experiments, food-sharing, cooperation, communica- 
tion, and signal transfer tests, were conducted with 
severely retarded children. The experiments were 
concerned with the broad problems of communication, 
social coordination, and social control. Food-sharing 
tests showed that there were marked individual differ- 
ences as a function of the presence or absence of a 
partner. The results from the cooperation tests showed 
that cooperation generally occurred at a relatively high 
level. The communication results showed that the 
operator-S learned to secure information from the 
informant-S regarding the location of food. The signal 
transfer tests showed that operators responded dilTer- 
entially to variations of the signals.—Journal abstract. 

6980. Kilburn, Kent L., Sanderson, Robert E., & 
Garibay, Carmen. (Porterville State Hosp., Calif.) 
Cross-validation of Shotwell's Revision of the Kuhlmann- 
Binét Scale with severely retarded patients. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 130.—Results from the administra- 
tion of the Kuhlmann-Binet, the Shotwell Revision of 
the Kuhlmann-Binet, the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale and the Cattell Infant Scale to 130 severely and 
profoundly retarded hospital patients reveal a high 
positive relationship among these tests. It is suggested 
that little is gained by using the longer and more 
complicated Cattell Infant Scale.—Author abstract. 

6981. Kokaska, Charles J. A summer camp ex- 
perience for institutionalized mentally retarded children. 
Training School Bulletin, 1966, 62(4), 158-162.—Dis- 
cusses the basic concepts and features of an experi- 
mental summer camp program for a group of 8-13 yr. 
old girls. The program utilized high school and college 
age volunteers who functioned as camp counselors. 
—Journal abstract. 

„6982. Lobb, Harold. (U. Western Ontario, Canada) 
Visual discrimination learning in imbecile children with 
nonreinforcement of irrelevant tendencies. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 753-762.—1In 
2 experiments, employing unconventional apparatus as 
well as a typical 2-choice task, it was found that 
nonreinforcement of responses to irrelevant stimuli 
facilitated the acquisition of visual discrimination in 
noninstitutional imbecile children with MA of 3-4"; yr. 
Control groups revealed substantial position-fixation, 
which presumably interfered with correct performance, 
while groups given the nonreinforcement treatment 
were significantly less dominated by position-response 
tendencies. Reducing the distance between relevant 
discriminanda did not affect performance, nor was any 
difference attributable to diagnostic class. Generally, the 
results are in accord with a frustration theory of partial 
reward and the notion of defective inhibitory pro- 
OM abstract. 

6283. Matthews, Charles G., Folk, Earl D., & Zerfas, 
Philip G. (U. Wisconsin Sch. Med.) Lateralized finger 
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localization deficits and differential Wechsler-Bellevue 
results in retardates. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 695-702.—Relationships be- 
tween tactile finger localization ability and Wechsler- 
Bellevue Verbal and Performance IQ scores in 237 
institutionalized retardates were investigated. As total 
number of finger localization errors increased: (1) both 
Verbal and Performance IQ declined, but Performance 
IQ declined at a significantly faster rate, and (2) the 
percentage of Ss with VIQ = PIQ increased. Larger 
discrepancies between right hand and left hand errors in 
either direction were associated with: (1) an increased 
percentage of Ss demonstrating VIQ > PIQ, and (2) a 
decline in Performance IQ. Verbal and Performance IQ 
declined as errors moved in the direction of more 
impairment on the right hand.—Journal abstract. 

6984. Milgram, Norman А. (Catholic U. America) 
Verbalization and conceptual classification in trainable 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 763-765.—An earlier study 
showed that educable retardates were not significantly 
different from normal controls at MA 6 in nonverbal 
conceptual classification nor in verbal formulation of 
concepts, while at MA 9 the retardates performed more 
poorly in concept verbalization. The present study 
demonstrates a deficiency in verbal formulation in 
trainable retardates when compared with normals and 
educable retardates at MA 6. Since there was no 
difference between trainable retardates and the other 
groups on the nonverbal conceptual task, it was 
concluded that the greater the severity of mental 
retardation the more limited the ability to formulate 
verbally the basis for the very conceptual classifications 
which they were successful in recognizing.—Journal 
abstract. 

6985. Mooney, Craig M., Smit, Eric, & Dorgan, 
Jean. (Eds.) Mental retardation in Canada: Report 
Federal-Provincial Conference Ottawa, Canada, October 
19-22, 1964. Ottawa, Canada: Dept. of Nat. Health & 
Welfare, 1965. v, 307 p. $3.00(paper). 

6986. Pflaum, John. (U. Wisconsin) The effects of 
experimentally-induced initial success followed by failure 
or the reverse on self-controlled delay behavior in 
retarded and normal subjects. Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 62(1), 55-66.—20 normal children were compared 
with 20 adolescent educable retardates in terms of their 
change in delay behavior when initial successes were 
followed by failures, or the reverse. It was found that 
both groups tended to delay longer on success items 
which followed failure, and that normals, but not 
retardates, tended to delay less on failure items which 
followed initial success items. A theoretical explanation 
of this relative lack of change behavior is attempted 
within the framework of social learning theory.—Author 
abstract. MAE 

987. Reger, Roger. WISC, WRAT, and 
tae in канса children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 717-721.—31. newly-admitted 
boys and girls at a residential institution for mentally 
retarded children were individually given a battery of 
tests, always in the same order, with the CMAS last. 
Compared with several other reports that are reviewed, 
correlations of greater magnitude, in a negative direc- 
tion, were found between the CMAS and 13 scores 
obtained on the WISC. Reading scores on the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT) almost consistently 
correlated negatively with other scores, while the 
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Arithmetic portion of the WRAT showed a significant 
correlation only with age.—Journal abstract. 

6988. Sengstock, Wayne L. (Nat. Ass. Retarded 
Children, NYC) Physical fitness of mentally retarded 
boys. Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(1), 113-120.—To see 
if mentally retarded boys differed from intellectually 
normal boys in physical fitness, 30 educable mentally 
retarded boys were matched with 30 normal boys of 
comparable CA and another group of 30 boys of 
comparable MA. АП groups took the AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test Battery. In analyzing the group test score it 
was found that the mean performance of the mentally 
retarded boys was almost midway between the mean 
performance of the 2 normal groups.—Journal abstract. 

6989. Silverstein, A. B., & McLain, Richard E. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Associative 
processes of the mentally retarded: III. A developmental 
study. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(5), 722-728.—50 mentally retarded patients ages 
11-20, were tested with the Kent-Rosanoff, which was 
scored not only by the conventional system, but also by 
Rapaport's system. The significance of the relationships 
between age, hospitalization, intelligence, and the 
various scoring categories in the 2 systems was evalu- 
ated. There was less evidence than in an earlier study of 
retarded adults that the changes that took place over 
time corresponded to the differences between the more 
and less severely retarded patients.—Journal abstract. 

6990. Vergason, Glenn A. (Georgia State Coll.) 
Retention in educable retarded subjects for two methods 
of instruction. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1966, 70(5), 683-688.—Investigated retention of sight 
vocabulary in retarded individuals with a traditional 
and auto-instructional method. After locating 20 words 
unknown by 16 Ss, they were taught # by traditional 
methods and the remainder by the paired-associate 
method using an automatic slide projector with pairings 
of word and picture. Training for both treatments was 
counterbalanced to prevent order effects. The study 
produced good retention rates for both methods with Ss 
not differing on retention after 1 day but showing 
significant differences at 1, 2, 4, and 14 mo. in favor of 
auto-instruction.—Journal abstract. 

6991. Warren, Sue A., & Turner, Dale В. (U. 
Illinois Coll. Med.) Attitudes of professionals and 
students toward exceptional children. Training School 
Bulletin, 1966, 62(4), 136-144.—The preference for 
working with, experience with, and the educational 
emphasis on programs for exceptional children were 
reported by over 400 professional workers and students 
studying for these professions. The mentally retarded 
and the brain injured were ranked as among the least 
preferred groups with whom to work. High correlations 
between reported preferences, reported educational 
emphasis and reported experience suggest that there was 
a lack of independence in these measures, The latter 
findings indicate a need for caution in taking at face 
value the reports of surveys gathering data about 
program development. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6992. Wortis, Helen; Pollack, Max, & Wortis, 
Joseph. (Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Families with 
two or more mentally retarded or mentally disturbed 
siblings: The preponderance of males. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(5), 745-752—In a 
children's psychiatric clinic devoted primarily to mental 
retardation, a study was made of the patient's families. 
Only families with 2 or more full siblings were included. 
13.4%, of the male and 5.7% of the female patients had 
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a sibling who was mentally defective or mentally 
disturbed. The families with several affected children 
showed a significantly higher proportion of male 
siblings than the families where only 1 of the sibs was 
affected. It is suggested that the presence of defect and 
the excess of males may spring from some common 
genetic factor.—Journal abstract. 
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6993. Agarwal, D. P. The predictive validity of the 
interview in the selection of pupils. Guidance Review, 
1965, 3(3), 13-17.—An estimate of educability derived 
from a secondary school selection procedure, interview 
rating, was correlated with a criterion of educational 
success, school annual examination marks obtained 
after 3 yr. of schooling. The validity coefficients were 
found to be undependable. The study shows that the 
interview is an unreliable method of selecting pupils. 
—U. Pareek. } 

6994. Balow, Bruce, & Curtin, James. (U. Minne- 
sota) Ability grouping of bright pupils. Elementary 
School Journal, 1966, 66(6), 321-326.—Investigation of 
the effect of grouping by IQ on the distribution of basic 
School skills among bright 3rd grade students found 
that no practical homogeneity of achievement was 
produced.—M. D. Franzoni. 

6995. Barrington, H. The teaching of elementary 
science by television and other methods. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 114-115.—Sum- 
mary of thesis research. 

6996. Bartlett, C. J., & Edgerton, Harold A. (U. 
Maryland) Dimensions of summer science training 
programs as reflected by their participants. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(1), 67-73.—As part of a 1963 follow- 
up study of participants in the National Science 
Foundation's 1960 Summer Science Training Program 
for secondary school students, characteristics of the 
program, as reflected by the questionnaire responses of 
the participants, were subjected to factor analysis. 
Responses to 57 items from the questionnaire were 
judged relevant to the study and were organized to 
reflect the post-program experience and career develop- 
ment of participants in 134 programs. 12 factors 
emerged from the analysis.—Journal abstract. 

6997. Bierbaum, William B. (St. Petersburg Jr. 
Coll.) Immediate knowledge of performance on multiple 
Choice tests. Journal of Programed Instruction, 1965, 
3(1), 19-22.—Immediate knowledge of performance 
(KP), or results (KR), on academic tests that count 
toward the grade earned in a course may or may not 
lower test scores when its main effect is to show the 
person being tested that he is not doing very well. A 
total of 23 students in general psychology served as Ss. 
A paired replicates design was used. On the Ist % of the 
parallel forms test, part of the Ss received immediate 
KP on the 4-choice multiple choice questions by means 
of a Pressey type punchboard, and the others did not. 
The reverse was the case for the 2nd % of the 62-item 
test. Wilcoxon’s Test for Paired Replicates yielded a T 
of 19.5 for an N of 17, the scores on the immediate KR 
condition being significantly lower than those on the 
оп at the :01 level of confidence, Indi- 
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writing.] Paris, France: Delachaux et Niestle, 1964. 286 


6999. de Ajuriaguerra, J., et al. L'écriture de 
l'enfant: II. La rééducation de l'écriture. [Writing and 
children: Il. The reeducation of writing.] Paris, France: 
Delachaux et Niestle, 1964. 350 p. 

7000. Deledalle, Gérard. La pédagogie de John 
Dewey: Philosophie de la continuité. [The pedagogy of 
John Dewey: The philosophy of continuity.] Paris, 
France: Editions du Scarabée, 1965. 125 p. 

7001. Dottrens, Robert. Au seuil de la culture. 
Méthode globale et écriture script: I. L'enseignement de 
la lecture. [On the threshold of culture. Global method 
and writing: I. The teaching of reading.] Paris, France: 
Editions du Scarabée, 1965. 167 p. 

7002. Dottrens, Robert. Au seuil de la culture. 
Méthode globale et écriture script: II. L'enseignement de 
l'écriture. [On the threshold of culture. Global method 
and writing: II. The teaching of writing.] Paris, France: 
Editions du Scarabée, 1966. 143 p. 

7003. Goodlad, John I. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The changing American school. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago 
Press, 1966. xi, 319 p. $5.00. 

7004. Hudgins, Bryce B. (Washington U.) Problem 
solving in the classroom. NYC: Macmillan Co., 1966. v, 
74 p. $1.25(paper). 

7005. Krumboltz, John D., & Kiesler, Charles A. 
(Stanford U.) The partial reinforcement paradigm and 
programed instruction. Journal of Programed Instruction, 

1965, 3(2), 9-14.—6 degrees of reinforcement in a 
177-frame program were provided by modifying both 
the number of questions asked and the number of 
confirming answers. Findings: (1) The more reinforce- 
ment, the fewer errors made on an immediate criterion 
test and on the program itself. (2) The more rein- 
forcement, the more Ss perceived the program as 
interesting and a valuable learning experience. (3) When 
the same criterion test was delayed 2 mo. for Ss not 
receiving the immediate test, there was no statistically 
significant difference in criterion test scores among Ss 
subjected to various reinforcement conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 

7006. Lee, Terence. (U. St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
а + унеш between ecology and adult 

ucation. British Journal of Educational ¿ 
ne 36(1), 100-102. i Lir ce 

7. Lichtman, Paul. (Pyne Poynt Jr. High Sch., 
Camden, N.J. They can succeed. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1966, 59(5), 204-206.—In a block-time 
program for 2 7th grade classes it was expected that 
smaller class size and the spending of larger portions 
of time with the same teacher should increase the 
guidance effectiveness of the teacher...[and that] the 
experimental program should improve student Success 
in studies and reduce absenteeism and disciplinary 
problems as indicated by a decline in the number of 
poor conduct marks and office disciplinary referrals." [t 
was found that: “Failures were reduced, absenteeism 
and lateness decreased markedly and the cooperation 
and effort of the class was far superior to that of the 
M ce dee W. A. Koppe. 
P5. Maguire, Una. The effects of anxi 
learning, task performance and level of кака а 
Secondary modern school children. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 109-112.—Sum- 
sts oe research. 4 É 

/009. Michaud, Edmond. Pédagogie et antipéda- 

gogie: Pour une Psycho-pédagogie élémentaire. [Ped 
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agogy and anti-pedagogy: For an elementary psycho- 
pedagogy.] Paris, France: Editions du Scarabée, 1965. 


7010. Personke, Carl. (U. Texas) Spelling achieve- 
ment of Scottish and American children. Elementary 
School Journal, 1966, 66(6), 337-343.—Evidence sug- 
gests that earlier entrance into school and emphasis on 

honetic or structural similarities of words may account 
or the superior achievement of Scottish children.—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

7011. Pruyser, Paul W. (Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kan.) Difficulties in learning: A talk to teachers. Bulle- 
a of the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 30(2), 71-84.—J. 7. 

ias. 

7012. Roby, Wallace, & Hayden, Mahlon. An 
experience with a two-period high school day. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(5), 215-218.—“А 
medium size junior-senior high school experimented for 
9 wk. with a 2-period day. Each period lasted 160 min. 
with classes meeting every 3rd school day. Within the 
limitations of the investigative methods used and on the 
basis of the rather severe criteria selected, this schedule 
was not found to be more advantageous than the 
traditional schedule with respect to understanding of 
subject matter, coverage of subject matter, efficiency of 
(student) home-preparation time, amount of discipline 
problems, and student grades. The experimental sched- 
ule was found to offer limited advantages with respect 
to the effective use of teacher time, and in some specific 
subject matter areas."— W. A. Koppe. 

7013. Salido Leal, Leonor. La labor del Departa- 
mento de Psicologia Educacional. [The work of the 
Department of Educational Psychology.] Psicologia y 
Educacion, 1965, 2(6), 87-97. 

7014. Scott, Owen. (U. Georgia) A comparison of 
summer school and regular session achievement in 
eleventh grade American history. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1966, 59(5), 235-237.—''This study was 
carried out in a large Maryland county school system, 
predominantly suburban, enrolling about 80,000 pupils 
and growing at a rate of about 7000 pupils/yr. The 
purpose was to compare the academic achievement of 
pupils enrolled for original credit in a 1961, summer- 
School course in American history with that of similar 
pupils enrolled for the original credit during the regular 
1961-62 school yr. Achievement was measure by 
end-of-course score on the Crary American History 
Test....The results of this study suggest that short 
intensive courses, taken by themselves, taught by ex- 
perienced, well-qualified teachers may be as effective 
for above average pupils as longer, less intensive ones 
taken with other courses.—W. A. Koppe. À 

7015. Stemmler, Anne O. (U. Texas) An experi- 
mental approach to the teaching of oral Cen and 
reading. Harvard Educational Review, 1966, 36(1), 42- 
59.—An experimental approach which can be extended 
to general academic learning. Essential elements include 
a consideration of the pertinent cognitive, linguistic, 
and functional aspects of reasoning and language. 
Reading involves a "comparatively narrow band of 
acquired perceptual-cognitive abilities built upon 
necessary physiological traits," together with “the 
attitudes and perception of oneself, the tasks of 
learning, and one's role in learning situations." Visual 
language has a “тоге highly selective and artificial 
aspect" than has oral language. Finally, a precisely 
articulated set of teaching techniques is presented.—C. 
M. Franks. 
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7016. Vogt, Hartmut. (U. Marburg, E. Germany) 
Soviet educational reforms and improvements in efficiency 
of teaching and learning processes. Journal of Programed 
Instruction, 1965, 3(1), 35-40. 
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7017. Bisbicos, Ethel E. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) A test of a simplified technique for 
implementing looping programs. Journal of Programed 
Instruction, 1965, 3(2), 15-20.—The technique of 
corner-clipping represents a solution to the problem of 
implementing the bypass function in "'express-stop," 
"bypass," or “looping” programs. To test both the 
effectiveness of the corner-clip method and of looping 
programs, 2 parallel Roman numeral programs, | a 
corner-clipped looping program and the other a conven- 
tional linear program, were compared. Results have 
been obtained with students differing in preknowledge 
and in abilities which demonstrate a saving in time 
(р «.001) to complete the corner-clipped looped 
program as compared with the linear program. 
—Journal abstract. 

7018. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U.) Programed 
instruction and student ability. Journal of Programed 
Instruction, 1963, 2(4), 7-12.—Although programed 
instruction may yield increased efficiency of learning 
and guaranteed learning to a criterion, evidence sug- 
iu that individual differences in performance during 
learning remain large, particularly in learning time and 
error rates. These individual differences in performance 
need to be studied in relation to predictors such as IQ 
and aptitude test scores. Data from 2 studies in — 
programed instruction in foreign languages are pre- 
sented; the Carroll-Sapon Modern Language Aptitude 
Test was the predictor. For students pacing themselves 
in learning spoken Mandarin Chinese, aptitude, rate of 
learning, and criterion performance were highly cor- 
related; mean criterion score was 85%. In a program for 
teaching the Arabic writing system, aptitude was even 
more highly related to final criterion performance, 
possibly because learning time was held approximately 
constant. Mean criterion score was 65%, significantly 
better than the 57% mean score obtained for con- 
ventional instruction. Programed instruction was thus 
more efficient than conventional instruction although 
individual differences in final ability were substantial. 
—Journal abstract. 

7019. Flesznerowa, Edda. Z psychologicznej prob- 
lematyki nauczania prograwanego. [Psychological as- 
ресїз of programed teaching.] Psychologia Wychowaw- 
ста, 1965, 8(5), 461-489.—A review of some of the basic 
aspects of programed instruction. Among the topics 
discussed are linear and branch programs, size of 
learning intervals, nature of cognitive activity, and 
efficiency of instruction.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7020. Hassinger, Dale E. (Southwestern State Coll.) 
An experimental study of density ratio in programed 
instruction. Journal of Programed Instruction, 1965, 3(2), 
1-8.—Ss were 132 seniors in a tests and measurement 
course. 3 groups of 44 Ss each were formed on the basis 
of Otis IQ and major field. The basic program on 
ranking, percentile ranking, central tendency, and vari- 
ability, contained 190 responses in 130 frames. Format 
was horizontal programed text with panels. 2 shorter 
(and denser) programs were derived from the basic 
program. Density ratios (DRs) of the 3 programs were 
.37, 41, and .57, respectively. A 50-item criterion test 
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was used with an alternate form as a pretest. The 
experiment was conducted in supervised classes. Results 
showed that the mean score gains for the groups 
(adjusted for IQ) were 51.2 for the DR — .37 group, and 
45.2 and 44.5 for the other groups. The adjusted mean 
score gain of the DR = .37 group was significantly 
higher (p < .01) than that of the other groups. The time 
range was from about 1-3 hr. with no difference 
between groups. There was no relation between 10 апа 
amount of score gain. An attitude questionnaire was 
administered, and the results were generally quite 
favorable.—Journal abstract. 

7021. Holland, James G. (U. Pittsburgh) Response 
contingencies in teaching-machine programs. Journal of 
Programed Instruction, 1965, 3(1), 1-8. 

7022. Jacobs, Paul I., & Kulkarni, Sharadchandra. 
(ETS, Princeton, N.J.) A test of some assumptions 
underlying programmed instruction. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1966, 18(1), 103-110.—Ss in 3 different schools 
were randomly assigned to Group R, the regular 
version of a self-instructional program, Group O, the 
program with knowledge of results omitted, or Group I, 
the program with the order of some sections of the 
program inverted. In 2 of the schools Groups O and I 
did significantly better on the posttest than did Group 
R, but in the 3rd school there were no group differences 
on the posttest. An interpretation is offered in terms of 
the more active role of the student assigned to a 
mutilated version of the program.—Journal abstract. 

7023. Kapel, David E. (Glassboro State Coll.) An 
analysis of the effectiveness and efficiency of two modes of 
presentation and two step sizes, and subsequent effects of 
determinant variables, in programed instruction. Journal 
of Programed Instruction, 1965, 3(2), 21-34.—40 9th- 
grade students were given linear programs to test 
whether self-instructional material can be used as the 
sole source of instruction in a history survey course. 
Both groups (N — 20 in each) worked with both 
long-step and short-step sequences in the program but 2 
modes of presentation were used, 1 allowing for strict 
control over operant behavior, the other lessening 
control by permitting Ss to search for information when 
needed, Groups were matched by determinant variables 
(IQ, reading levels, grades in English and social studies). 
The effects, efficiency, and interactions of the modes of 
presentation, step sizes, and determinant variables were 
assessed. Programed material under both modes can be 
used to present a history survey course; however, the 
lesser controlled group had a higher degree of retention. 
Other findings indicated that: (1) step size was not as 
influential as presentation mode on outcome; (2) a 
large-step sequence supported by an adequate prompt- 
ing system can be effective and efficient; (3) the reading 
variable had a significant effect on the program; (4) 
slight interaction occurred between modes and step 
sizes, and (5) no interaction was found among modes, 
rus Sizes, and reading levels.—Journal abstract. 

024, Kaufman, Roger A. (Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Long Beach, Calif.) An experimental evaluation of the 
role of remedial feedback in an intrinsic program. Journal 
of Programed Instruction, 1963, 2(4), 21-30.—Inves- 
ligates the role of varying the amount of remedial 
material available to the student in an intrinsic pro- 
gram. 106 6th-grade students using 3 forms of an 
intrinsic program which varied the amount of remedial 
material failed to demonstrate a significant difference 
among the 3 treatments for mastery or for time to 
complete the program.—Journal abstract. 
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7025. Kozielski, Jozef. Programy symulujace czyn- 
ność myślenia. [Programs that simulate thinking 
process.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1965, 8(5), 501- 
529.—A review of some of the basic approaches used to 
simulate human thinking. Of critical concern is the 
General Solver Program developed by Newell, Shaw, 
and Simon.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7026. Loeb, Arthur L., & Haughton, Eric. The 
programed use of physical models. Journal of Programed 
Instruction, 1965, 3(1), 9-18.—The controlled use of 
physical models (mosaic tiles, polyhedral solids and 
disks) in a programed sequence was investigated. 
Models may be used for inducing the formation of 
abstract concepts in such areas as symmetry, unit-cell 
analysis, and lattice structure. 2- and 3-dimensional 
models are used to teach such concepts. These concepts 
are important in the field of crystallography, but are 
here taught without crystallographic reference. Their 
use also extends to mathematics (group theory), archi- 
tecture, and design.—Journal abstract. 

7027. McGuigan, F. J., & Peters, Robert J., Jr. 
(Hollins Coll.) Assessing the effectiveness of programed 
texts: Methodology and some findings. Journal of 
Programed Instruction, 1965, 3(1), 23-34.—Data on 
various programed texts from a number of public 
school classes ranging from the elementary through 
high school levels were collected under field testing 
conditions. The criteria for assessing programs were 
programing technique, content, student and teacher 
reactions, error rates, and learning scores. The single 
best index by which to assess a program is the G-ratio, 
a statistic which measures amount of learning and 
whose positive value varies between 0 and 1. G is 
defined as the ratio between amount learned and 
amount that could possibly be learned, as shown by an 
achievement test. Consideration of the variables of 
which G is a function indicates the importance of the 
characteristics of the achievement test and suggests 
possible directions of further research. Data on the 
various criteria are reported as are intercorrelations 
among 13 variables.—Journal abstract. 

7028. Ogawa, Saiji. (Kogakuin U., Japan) [The 
programmed arithmetic study applied to deaf children.] 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1965, 13(4), 
21-27.—26 deaf 5th grade students were instructed in 
arithmetic. 13 served in the experimental group and 13 
in the control. The experimental Ss used a self- 
instructional program for 2 hr/wk and also received an 
additional 4 hr/wk of traditional instruction. The 
control Ss received 6 hr. of traditional instruction. In 
all, Ss were tested 11 times during the 5 mo. period in 
which the study was conducted. Although there was no 
statistically significant difference between the groups on 
any occasion, the experimental group scored higher in 
every case. Ss of lower intelligence in the experimental 
group showed significant progress in achievement while 
their counterparts in the control group showed much 
d ра ач. 5 Moore. 

- Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Telephone Lab. 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Some conjectures Aen ite 
behavior in learning from written sentences and the 
response mode problem in programed. self-instruction. 
Journal of Programed Instruction, 1963, 2(4), 31-47 
—Describes a conceptual model for learning from 
written sentences and from self-instruction programs 
consisting chiefly of written sentences. The model 
postulates temporal contiguity as 1 important asso- 
ciation-forming principle. The Thorndike “belonging- 
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ness" effect is explained. in terms of temporal char- 
acteristics of internal speech. The model proposes that a 
class of activities called inspection behavior plays a 
critical role in determining the effectiveness of self- 
instructional programs. Several hypotheses, derived 
{тот the model, concerning the use of response 
requirements in programed instruction are described. 
—Journal abstract. 

7030. Snelbecker, Glen E., Sherman, Lewis J., 
Rothstein, Emil, & Cramer, Henry. (VA Hosp., 
Brockton, Mass.) Programed instruction and neuro- 
psychiatric diabetic patients: A preliminary study. 
Journal of Programed Instruction, 1963, 2(4), 47-51.—A 
branching, multiple-choice, verbal program, “Taking 
Care of Diabetes,” previously developed for use with 
nonneuropsychiatric diabetic patients, was presented by 
an Autotutor teaching machine to neuropsychiatric 
diabetic veterans in a VA hospital. 11 (39%) of the Ss 
completed the program; other Ss were discontinued 
when they refused to continue or when it was apparent 
that they were making no progress. The 11 Ss compared 
favorably with nonneuropsychiatric diabetics in learn- 
ing increments, although they tended to make more 
errors and to take more time to complete the program. 
—Journal abstract. 

7031. Stone, Vernon W. (Maryland State Coll.) 
Programed instruction in the direct teaching-learning of 
.an intuitive interpretation of statistics of relationship. 
Journal of Programed Instruction, 1965, 3(2), 35-39. 

7032. Swets, John; Harris, Judith R., McElroy, 
Linda S., & Rudloe, Harry. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Computer-aided instruction in 
perceptual identification. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(2), 
98-104.—It has been found true in verbal-learning 
experiments that complex procedures such as continual 
interrogation, overt response, immediate knowledge of 
results, and presentation of successive items conditional 
upon past performance have proved less successful than 
a simpler, more direct, approach—the presentation and 
observation of paired associates. The results in this 
perceptual learning task agree closely with those ob- 
tained in verbal learning tasks. The clarity and consist- 
ency of these findings in 2 tasks which differ markedly 
in content suggest that they may apply generally to 
paired-associates material.—G. F. Wooster. 

P 7033. Tuel, John K. (U: California, Los Angeles) 
he relationship of intelligence and achievement variables 
in programmed instruction. California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1966, 17(2), 68-72.—A review of 
reported studies; “the evidence suggests that the tend- 
ency of some educators to too readily embrace the 
assumption that programmed instruction techniques 
can smooth out differences in intellectual capacity is not 
founded on a critical evaluation of the pertinent 
research." No observations are made regarding age 
level of Ss involved, differing content demands, or sex 
differences.— T. E. Newland. 
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7034, Cummins, Emery J. (Wheaton Coll., Ill.) Are 
disciplinary students different? Personnel & Guidance 
- Journal, 1966, 44(6), 624-627.—An attempt to identify 
affective characteristics which distinguish between 
disciplinary and nondisciplinary students. The measures 
employed were the Inventory of Beliefs, Rokeach's 
Dogmatism Scale, and the Differential Values In- 
ventory. A control group, matched on the basis of 
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college aptitude score and socioeconomic status, was 
selected.—R. J. Baldauf. 

7035. Dale, В. R. (University Coll., Swansea, 
England) The happiness of pupils in co-educational and 
single-sex grammar schools: А comparative assessment. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 
39-47.—A. questionnaire was administered to some 
1500 ex-pupils of grammar schools, who were students 
in teacher training courses. It included questions on the 
pleasantness of the school atmosphere, the happiness of 
life in school, and the preference for mixed or single-sex 
schools. The differences found between the coeducated 
women and women from girls’ schools were highly 
significant with regard to the pleasantness of the school 
atmosphere and the happiness of life in school, whereas 
the differences between the men's groups were not 
significant. Men and women educated in mixed schools 
were almost unanimous in their favor, whereas those 
from single-sex schools were very divided.—Journal 
summary. 

7036. Jones, Reginald L., Gottfried, Nathan W., & 
Owens, Angela. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
social distance of the exceptional: А study at the high 
school level. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(8), 551-556. 
—186 high school students (Grades 9-12) in a small 
midwestern town completed a paired comparisons 
questionnaire involving 12 exceptionalities and 7 inter- 
personal dimensions. The exceptionalities were ordered 
from most to least acceptable on each dimension using 
the paired comparisons procedure. The results revealed 
that acceptance of certain exceptionalities was some- 
times related to interpersonal situations, although most 
frequently the severely mentally retarded anchored the 
unfavorable end of the acceptance continuum, and the 
gifted anchored the favorable end. Exceptionalities 
reflecting mild handicaps (hard of hearing, partially 
seeing) were most often near the favorable end of the 
acceptance continuum,—Journal abstract. 

7037. Keats, John. The sheepskin psychosis. NYC: 
Delta Books, 1966. 190 p. $1.85(paper). 

7038. Larson, C. Theodore, et al. The effect of 
windowless classrooms on elementary school children. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan, 1965. 110 p. $2.00 
(paper). ` i " 

7039. Levine, Murray. (Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Yale U.) Residential chagge and school adjustment. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 61-69. 
—A program to induct and orient the new child has 
been introduced on a pilot basis in 2 elementary 
schools. An older child provides a tour of the building, 
instructs the new child in the general rules of the school, 
and discusses facilities in the school and neighborhood. 
It should also be possible to counsel parents in the 
preparation of children for moving, since most families 
can predict their moves. Such a counseling program 
depends upon adequate parental cooperation, and upon 
knowledge of how to achieve mental mobility. Such 
cooperation may be difficult to obtain from Negro 
parents in the inner city when approached by white 
professionals. The implications of the high turnover in 
inner city schools for neighborhood or school-based 
mental health programs are discussed.—M. D. Franz- 
oni. t 
7040. Nikelly, Arthur G. Mental health for students: 
A guide for adjusting to college. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1966. xv, 208 p. $7.50. 

7041. Pandey, Jagdish. (Banaras Hindu U., Var- 
anasi, India) Response set on survey of study habits 
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attitudes ( Hindi adaptation). Psychological Studies, 1966, 
11(1), 9-14.—Correlation between raw scores on the 
Hindi form of the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
(SSHA) and self-esteem score in a sample of high school 
boys was .028, SE boys .112. Therefore, it may safely be 
concluded that the obtained raw scores of this test are 
not influenced by the self-esteem, self-enhancing, or 
social desirability type of response set. Such a finding 
confirms the validity of the obtained scores on this 
test.—U. Pareek. i 

7042. Patel, Kamla. (Loreto Coll., Calcutta, India) 
А comparison of English speaking and non-English 
speaking nursery children in English medium schools in 
India. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1965, 9(3), 
103-108.—A comparative study of English speaking 
and non-English speaking children attending 6 Anglo- 
Indian nursery schools indicated that the English 
speaking children are socially better adjusted than the 
non-English speaking children. The English speaking 
children are socially active participants in the nursery 
group. They show interest in other children, play an 
ascendant role, have better language status and a 
somewhat higher level of social maturity апа intel- 
ligence.—U. Pareek. 

7043. Pringle, Kelmer M., & Gooch, S. (Nat. Bur. 
Co-operation in Child Care, London, England) Chosen 
ideal person, personality development and progress in 
school subjects: A longitudinal study. Human Develop- 
ment, 1965, 8(4), 161-180.—A group of 81 secondary 
school pupils 15 yr. of age were asked to write a 
description of their “ideal person” and to give reasons 
for their choice. They had done the same task 4 yr. 
earlier. They were also given a battery of intelligence, 
achievement and personality tests. The results indicate 
that there are identifiable stages in the selection of the 
ideal person and that these stages are more closely 
related to maturation and chronological age than to 
intelligence. “The findings also indicate that scholastic 
under-achievement is not so much a matter of intelli- 
версе level as a problem of retardation in general 

sonality development."—J. L. Yager. 

7044. Robinson, Burton W. (Brigham YoungU.) A 
study of anxiety and academic achievement. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, +1966, 30(2), 165-167.—Testing 
the clinical impression that academic achievement is 
frequently the result of neurotic striving, it was hypoth- 
esized that students achieving academic honors and 
having lower academic ability would give more evidence 
of anxiety and other neurotic traits than such students 
having higher academic ability. The additional hy- 
n was made that students achieving academic 

onors would give more evidence of anxiety and other 
neurotic traits than the general student population, 
Definite support was found for the Ist and major 
hypothesis, and some degree of support was found for 
the 2nd hypothesis.— Journal abstract. 

7045. Roskens, Ronald W., & Dizney, Henry F. 
(Kent State U.) А study of unethical academic behavior 
in high school and college. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1966, 59(5), 231-234. — Modes of cheating in 
higher education range from crude to sophisticated, 
with a wide range in the relative seriousness of the type 
of cheating in which students engage. Clearly, college 
students are possessed of differential attitudes toward 
cheating before beginning their collegiate experience. 
However, no simple combination of environmental 


conditions will adequately explain the evolution of 


errant behavior in the scholastic realm. Neither can the 
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effects of college experiences relating to cheating be 
easily identified. Institutional objectives which espouse 
the development of moral character are less than clearly 
fulfilled —W. А. Koppe. 

7046. Semmel, Melvyn I., & Dickson, Stanley. (U. 
Michigan) Connotative reactions of college students to 
disability labels. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(7), 
443-450.—457 college freshmen and seniors in elemen- 
tary and special education were administered an instru- 
ment designed to evoke connotative reactions to dis- 
ability labels in different described social psychological 
contexts. Differences in results are discussed in relation- 
ship to college major field, college level (class), disability 
labels, described social psychological situations, degree 
of contact with the handicapped, sex of students, and 
grade point average. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7047. Werdelin, 1. A study of attitudes towards 
school. Educational & Psychological Interactions, 1966, 
No. 8, 8 p.—9th grade boys and girls were given a 
questionnaire about attitudes towards school work and 
mathematics. Data were treated by factor analysis and 
the factors rotated to a congruent structure. The 
relationships with other attitude measures were studied. 
Several factors were found and interpreted, and it was 
concluded that there are several attitude variables, for 
example, when studying the influence of attitudes on 
learning or performance in school. The close rela- 
tionship between attitudes towards school work in 
general and attitudes towards mathematics is stressed. 
—Journal abstract. 


TESTING à 


7048. Davis, Frederick B. Experimental use of the 
Davis Reading Test in independent schools. Educational 
Records Bulletin, 1966, No. 89, 46-50. 

7049. Jungeblut, Ann. Summary of test results. 
Educational Records Bulletin, 1966, No. 89, 1-45. 
—Discusses the tests used in a 1965 independent school 
testing program. Tables summarizing the results are 


given. 
7050. „Kline, Paul. (U. Manchester, England) 
Extraversion, neuroticism and academic performance 


among Ghanaian university students. Britis 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 92-94. 

7051. McLeod, J., & Anderson, J. (U. Queensland, 
Australia) Readability assessment and word redundancy 
of printed English. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 
35-38.—2 reading tests have been constructed which 
require children to restore the missing words in a series 
of mutilated paragraphs. The missing words are virtu- 
ally completely redundant to an efficient reader. For 2 
independent groups of randomly selected children at 
each grade level from 3-7 and 2 independent groups of 
university undergraduate students, results indicate that, 
if the word redundancy of passages of English written 
prose “is estimated from restorations of mutilated 
versions of those passages by independent samples of 
the same population, then the estimated redundancies 
vary as simple powers of one another. This relationship 
appears to have potential significance for, among other 
ар assessment.—Journal abstract. 

. Mehdi, Bager. (Nat. t i іг 

по касыл (№ Inst. Educ., Delhi, India) 


Guidance Review, 1965, 3(4), 919. U. Pareek. 


Journal of 
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Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(1), 123-129.—An 
objective professional examination in medicine and 3 
relatively “pure” tests of reasoning were administered 
to a key development group of 88 medical interns and a 
cross-validation group of 83 interns. Results suggest 
that professional examination items involving reasoning 
can be identified by a physician or by item-analysis 
against reasoning tests. Judgmentally identified items 
correlated .35-.49 with general and deductive reasoning; 
items identified by item-analysis correlated on cross- 
validation, .37-.46 with these reasoning factors. 
(Spearman-Brown estimates were in the .50-.70 range.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7054. Payne, R. W., Davidson, P. O., & Sloane, R. 
B. (Temple U. Med. Sch.) The prediction of academic 
success in university students: A pilot study. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(1), 52-63.—48 Ist-yr 
undergraduate pre-medical, arts and science, and law 
students were given a battery of cognitive and person- 
ality tests administered individually in 2 sessions. The 
cognitive tests included the Nufferno speed and level 
tests, and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale. The personal: 
ity tests consisted of 7 questionnaires of anxiety, drive, 
neuroticism, rigidity, and extraversion. In addition, 
Alper's standard Zeigarnik experiment was carried out 
on the Ss individually to measure their tendency to 
repress incompleted tasks given under informal and 
under stressed conditions. It was found that the best 
predictors of average final mark at the end of the Ist yr. 
were final high school average mark (г = .61) and 
vocabulary (r= .41) None of the other cognitive 
measures yielded significant correlations with Ist-yr 
marks. The only personality measure yielding a signifi- 
cant correlation with Ist-yr average mark was the 
measure of the tendency not to repress incompleted 
tasks derived from Alper's Zeigarnik experiment. The 
most striking finding was that the abilities which are 
related to university success seem to change over the 
year at university. Thus, none of these same measures 
correlated significantly with the average final examina- 
tion mark at the end of the 3rd university yr. However, 
3rd-yr performance was significantly correlated with the 
measure of persistence derived from the Nufferno test 
(r= 47) and by the Nufferno stressed speed score 
(т = .32). Apart from the Zeigarnik score, none of the. 
persopality measures produced significant correlations. 
—Jotirnal abstract. f 

055. Rastogi, K. G. (Nat. Inst. Educ., New Delhi, 
dia) Interest, intelligence and achievement in high 

school students. Guidance Review, 1965, 3(4), 1-8. 

—Multiple correlations among scores in science, 

English, interest test and intelligence showed that 

prediction of achievement is improved when made on 

the basis of interest and IQ than when made on the 
basis of only 1 of these variables. “It would therefore be 
advisable to predict achievement in English and Science 
on the basis of both interest and intelligence scores." 

—U. Pareek. n 

7056. Riley, Conal S. The relationship between 
reading ability and verbal intelligence test performance. 

British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 

117.—Summary of thesis research. 

MA Savage, R. D. (U. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ngland) Personality factors and academic attainment 
in junior school children. British Journal of Educational 

Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 91-92. 

7058. Sen, N. N. (Nat. Inst. Educ., New Delhi, 

India) Diagnostic methods and procedures for use with 
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slow learners (IQ 50-90). Guidance Review, 1965, 3(3), 
1-6.—Diagnosis must always be regarded as pro- 
visional. Tests should not be administered only once. 
To suit children of different socio-cultural groups and 
also the individual peculiarities, it is essential to 
improvise tests.—U. Pareek. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


7059. Birkett, М. T. (Cent. Inst. Educ., Delhi, 
India) The slow learner in the class room. Guidance 
Review, 1965, 2(3), 1-5.—High level academic courses 
which form the basis for higher studies are beyond the 
capacity of the slow learner. The aims of his education 
should include personal, social, and occupational 
adequacy. The curriculum would need assessment of 
content of courses in terms of their real value and 
usefulness to the child as a working citizen in the 
community, restriction of academic aims and reap- 
praisal of evaluation procedures, breaking down of 
subject barriers and integration of related subjects, and 
maximum use of project or “center of interest" methods 
in teaching.—U. Pareek. 

7060. Bloom, Sophie. (Project in Compensatory 
Educ. Gary, Ind.) Israeli reading methods for their 
culturally disadvantaged. Elementary School Journal, 
1966, 66(6), 300-310.—Experimentation with 6 ap- 
proaches to the teaching of reading led to 3 successful 
methods: (1) the Levanon method, which emphasizes 
daily success; (2) the Feitelson method, which is based 
on the Gestalt approach; and (3) the Smilansky method, 
which rewards the “correct reason behind the correct 
answer." — М. D. Franzoni. 

7061. Jones, Reginald L., & Gottfried, Nathan 
W. (U.California, Los Angeles) The prestige of special 
education teaching. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(7), 
465-468.—A study of the prestige attributed to teachers 
of exceptional children was conducted. The Ss were 138 
practicing teachers and college undergraduates com- 
pleting a paired comparisons questionnaire. The results 
revealed that all teachers of exceptional children are 
judged to possess higher prestige than teachers of the 
nonexceptional. Teachers of the blind, deaf, gifted, 
emotionally disturbed, and severely mentally retarded 
are seen às possessing especially high standing. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7062. Mehdi, Bager. (Nat. Inst. Educ., New Delhi, 
India) What research has to say about under-achieve- 
ment among the gifted. Guidance Review, 1965, 2(3), 
6-23.—Using the findings of 26 studies the definition 
and identification of under-achievement are discussed. 
Factors considered in its causation are geographical 
location, sex, social and ethnic aspects, family relation- 
ship, personality factors and self-concept. The program 
for the under-achieving gifted children is discussed in 
terms of improving the educational environment, setting 
higher goals, city improvement programs, special class 
procedures, and counseling.—U. Pareek. 

7063. Quay, Herbert C., Werry, John S., McQueen, 
Marjorie, & Sprague, Robert L. (U. Illinois) Remedi- 
ation of the conduct problem child in the special class 
setting. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(8), 509-515. 
—Describes principles and assumptions which underlie 
an experimental special class for conduct problem. 
children which was developed cooperatively by an 
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interdisciplinary university research center and a public 
school. A conceptualization of the nature of children's 
behavior disorders is offered, and some principles of 
behavior modification and remediation of academic 
deficiencies are discussed. Some particular character- 
istics of the conduct problem child relevant to the 
education process are outlined. Also considered are 
factors relevant to remediational efforts within the 
public school setting, including the problem of group 
vs. individual techniques, the role of mental health 
professionals, the place of other than classroom treat- 
ment, the goals of the special class, and the utilization 
in the regular class of techniques developed in the 
special class.—Journal abstract. 


GUIDANCE 


7064. Baum, Emanuel. Counseling in the religious 
School. Religious Education, 1966, 61(2), 133-139.—A 
description of counseling practices and procedures in 
Hebrew religious schools.—S. А. Walters. 

7065. Belenky, Robert. (Harvard Grad. Sch. Educ.) 
Guidance and the teaching of high school psychology. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(1), 41-46. 
—lIt is argued that secondary school counselors who 
deal in the area of personal problems are limited in their 
functioning by (1) the fact that their method is entirely 
verbal, and (2) the fact that they refuse to recognize the 
influence they have on others. It is suggested that 
counselors would be more effective if they influenced 
unashamedly and taught a psychology course. The 
purpose of the course would be to facilitate behavior 
change through field work, exposure to psychological 
literature, and supervised self-scrutiny. An attempt to 
develop such a course in a high school is discussed, 
—Journal abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


7066. Anastasiow, Nicholas J. (Palo Alto Unified 
Sch. Pintet, Calif.) Anaon and contrast effects in 
principals’ ratings of teachers. Psychological Re Orts, 
1966, 18(1), 255-258.—A djectives EA by 10 prin: 
cipals who rated 14 teachers each showed clearly that 
each principal tended to check the same adjectives for 
himself and teachers he rated high (r = :88). Negative 
adjectives chosen for low teachers were not chosen by 
the principal for himself.—Journal abstract. * 

7067. Balow, Bruce. (U. Minnesota) A program of 
preparation for teachers of disturbed children. Excep- 
tional Children, 1966, 32(7), 455-460.—Describes а 
graduate program of preparation for teachers of 
emotionally and socially maladjusted children. Devel- 
opment, content, operations, and outcomes are pre- 
sented, together with some of the underlying philosoph: 
ych godes the PA a Journal abstract ; 

‚ Berquist, Goodwin F., Jr., & М i 
Ted. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) м meme 
content, and meaning in school board deliberations 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 59(5), 223-226 
—‘This study was designed to demonstr: ; : 


for critical observation resea; i 
овег\ rch by st 
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ing regardless of what he says. Some of the examples 
cited...demonstrate that even within small group 
discussions conducted in public, cases of public speak- 
ing occur. This study indicates that context is crucial to 
an understanding of a speakers meaning."— W. A. 
Koppe. 

7069. Joshi, Mohan C., & Srivastava, R. P. 
(Banaras Hindu U., Varanasi, India) Intelligence and 
teaching attitude. Guidance Review, 1965, 2(3), 95-103. 
—An intelligence test and the Minnesota Teacher 
Aptitude tests were administered to 95 student teachers. 
Intelligence had a high degree of positive correlation 
with teaching attitude. Intelligence was also highly 
correlated with the teaching of “theory of education or 
principles of education or modern education." Teaching 
attitude and courses in the theory of teaching were 
found to have a high correlation (.617 + .065).—U. 
Pareek. 

7070. Joyce, Bruce; Lamb, Howard, & Sibol, Joan. 
(U. Chicago) Conceptual development and information- 
processing: A study of teachers. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1966, 59(5), 219-222.—"'The present study 
was designed to explore some of the ways in which 
teachers of concrete and abstract conceptual structure 
handle information about children....93 students in 
graduate and extension educational psychology courses 
during the 1963 summer session of an Eastern university 
became Ss for the study. Each was given the Sentence 
Completion Test, Impression Formation Test, and 
Situation Interpretation Test." The upper and lower 
27% were chosen as being most and least conceptually 
abstract. “Тһе evidence suggests that conceptual organ- 
ization does affect the handling of information about 
children by teachers." — W. A. Koppe. 

7071. Leftwich, William H., & Remmers, Hermann 
H. (U. Richmond) A comparison of graphic and 
forced-choice ratings of teaching performance at the 
college and university level. Studies in Higher Education, 
1962, No. 92, 35 p.—80 teachers of 111 classes in a 
midwestern university were rated by subsamples of a 
total 2109 students, each student using 2 rating forms: a 
graphic and a forced-choice scale, respectively, the 
Purdue Rating Scale for Instruction (PRSI) and the 
Purdue Instructor Performance Indicator (PIPI). Dis- 


tributions and intercorrelations of mean item and mean 


total scores showed the PRSI relatively more susceptible 
to errors of leniency and halo. Intercorrelations of items 
were higher in general for the PRSI, still without too 
much item overlap. The PIPI was susceptible to 
fakability, relative to the transparency of any forced- 


- choice tetrad. Factor analysis yielded 5 psychologically 


Meaningful factors: rapport and professional impres- 
sion were identified mainly by items of the PRSI, while 
informal teaching approach, teacher Personality char- 
acteristics, and knowledge of teaching techniques were 
identified by tetrads of the PIPI.—J. Т. Cowles. 

7072. Pollock, Gerard J. The opinions of science 
teachers on the objectives of teaching science. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 112- 
ey of thesis research. У 

- Simpson, Кау Н. (0. Illinois) Teacher self- 
evaluation. NYC: Macmill ii 

Sl25 paper), an Co., 1966. vii, 100 p. 

7074. Sorenson, Garth; Schaefer, 


Ernest 1. (U. Shirley, & Nyman, 


California, Los Angeles? A teacher 
Journal of Educa- 

eek arch, 1966, 17(2), 91-95.— The res; dicen to 
e Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory of 63 Cali- 
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fornia and Utah teachers who planned to leave teaching 
after the Ist yr. were compared with those of 198 such 
teachers who planned to continue teaching the 2nd yr. 
In contrast with the “leave” group, the “stay” group 
had given responses indicating a favorable attitude 
toward the schools and the youngsters, a sensitivity to 
psychological factors in behavior, a perception of the 
teacher role as tolerant, supportive, and as endorsing 
the need for tightly imposed unquestioned classroom 
discipline. Related teacher placement implications are 
discussed briefly —T. E. Newland. 

7075. Ward, Paul, & Bailey, John A. (U. Nevada) 
Community participation and attitudinal changes among 
teacher education students. Personnel & Guidance Jour- 
nal, 1966, 44(6), 628-630.—Augmenting an introductory 
course in guidance and counseling with a youth-serving 
experience brought greater changes in students’ atti- 
tudes toward youth than did such a course coupled with 
library-reference assignments that focused on guidance 
principles. It was observed that no relationship exists 
between academic achievement in the undergraduate 
course and expressed positive attitudes toward teen- 
agers.—R. J. Baldauf. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1076. Fivars, Grace, & Gosnell, Doris. Nursing 
evaluation: The problem and the process: The critical 
incident technique. NYC: Macmillan, 1966. xii, 228 p. 
$5.95. 

7077. Gilmer, von Haller B. Industrial psychology. 
(2nd ed.) NYC: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xv, 617 p. $8.95. 

7078. Lyon, Rhee. Vocational development and the 
elementary school. Elementary School Journal, 1966, 
66(7), 368-376. 

7079. Nidorf, Louis J. The self and occupational role 
change: À case study of crisis and transformation. Review 
of Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 5(1), 
44—59. 

7080. Simons, Joseph В. (О. Notre Dame) Ап 
existential view of vocational development. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 604-610.— Points out 
that the literature of existential philosophy has pro- 
duced a meaningful theory of vocational development. 
-The theory not only appears to be cogent, but also lines 
up closely with current thinking in the field. Attempt to 
illucidate the ultimate ramifications of the existential 
theory.—R. J. Baldauf. 

7081. Steffire, Buford. (Michigan State О.) Voca- 
tional development: Ten propositions in search of a 
theory. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 
611-616.—10 propositions are advanced regarding 
vocational development and the meaning of work. It is 
suggested that differential predictions and explanations 
taking account of the sex, class, and societal values of 
the worker may be possible. 4 models outline the 
possible relationships among the self, the self-concept, 
the “occupational persona," and the occupational role 
expectation. Implications for counseling and research 
are given.—R. J. Baldauf. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


7082. Eyre, John H. (Lowfield County Secondary 
Sch., York, England) The prediction of vocational 
suitability from secondary modern school record cards. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 36(1), 
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48-60.—Quantitative assessments of the school, em- 
ployment and further education records of over 400 
secondary students were intercorrelated and subjected 
to factor analysis. Significant relationships were found 
between these variables, and the factor analysis empha- 
sized the importance of “personality” variables in 
connection with girls’ employment. An attempt was 
made to assess the value of the various record card 
items for the prediction of vocational suitability by 
studying their correlation with the important variable, 
employment score. It was concluded that subject 
assessments were the most useful and in this connection 
the “academic” subjects seemed preferable to the 
“practical” ones. Assessments involving groups of 
subjects were, perhaps, better still and there was 
evidence to suggest that an overall assessment of 
performance in a school yr. (particularly the 3rd or 4th 
yr. might well be the best indicator of all.—Journal 
summary. 

7083. Marr, Evelyn. (Nat. Inst. Educ., New Delhi, 
India) Acceptance of father and vocational choice 
making. Guidance Review, 1965, 3(3), 7-12.—An anal- 
ysis of 123 Ss showed that vocational choice had been 
made by a significantly greater proportion of Ss 
accepting their fathers than by those not accepting their 
father or father substitutes. Having made a choice was 
not related to parents' occupational level as rated on the 
Hamburger revision of the Warner scale, nor to IQ 
based on the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, 
Gamma Form C.—U. Pareek. 

7084. Sinha, A. K., Prasad, M. S., & Madhukar, R. 
P. (L. S. Coll, Muzzafarpur, India) Extraversion- 
introversion and rigidity of vocational aspirations. 
Guidance Review, 1964, 2(3), 88-94.—With Conklin's 
Extraversion-Introversion Interest Scale 3 distinctive 
groups of Ss—extraverts, introverts and ambiverts 
— were obtained by a sentence completion test having 
20 neutral and 5 vocational items, and the amount of 
item-to-item variation of vocational choice gave an 
inverse measure of rigidity of vocational aspiration. The 
findings showed that introverts and ambiverts were 
more rigid than extraverts. In many respects ambiverts 
were found to be closer to introverts than extraverts as 
regards rigidity of choice.—U. Pareek. 

7085. Sinick, Daniel; Gorman, William E., & 
Hoppock, Robert. (San Francisco State Coll.) Re- 
search on the teaching of occupations 1963-1964. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(6), 591-595. 
—Reviews recent research on the teaching of occupa- 
tional information at various educational levels. Most 
of the research reviewed consists of doctoral dis- 
sertations and masters’ theses. The research suggests 
that occupational materials should be prepared and 
presented differently at different stages of student 
development.—R. J. Baldauf. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


7086. Hazel, Joe T. Officer Grade Requirements 
Project: Il. Job descriptions, sample selection, and 
criterion board. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 
65-18, v, 37 p.—The Officer Grade Requirements 
Project was undertaken to determine an optimal Air 
Force officer grade structure, stated in terms of the 
number of officers required in grades lieutenant through 
colonel. The present report: describes in detail the 3 
following steps of the project: (1) development of a 
suitable format and collection of standardized job 
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descriptions of the work performed by approximately 
80,000 officers, (2) selection of a criterion sample of 
3575 descriptions representing all levels and types of 
officer jobs, (3) selection and conduct of a Headquarters 
USAF Policy Board to provide criterion measures 
(grade ratings) for the job sample.—USAF PRL. 

7087. Tupes, Ernest C. A method for establishing 
USAF recruiting service group enlistment objectives 
based on aptitude and interest characteristics. USAF 
PRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-20, vi, 21 p.—Enlistment 
objectives are presently assigned by the USAF to each 
of its recruiting groups on the basis of the proportion of 
the general population residing in the area covered by 
that group. Information is presented concerning differ- 
ences in the aptitudes and willingness to serve in the Air 
Force of potential enlistees in the recruiting groups. A 
method is illustrated whereby enlistment objectives are 
established which take into account such differences 
with the result that each recruiting group is given a 
more equitable share of the total enlistment quota, A 
further revision is suggested which would permit each 
recruiting group to subdivide its own enlistment ob- 
jectives on the basis of the sizes of the cities and 
communities within its recruiting area.—USAF PRL. 


TRAINING 


7088. Bilinski, Chester R., & Standlee, Lloyd S. 
"Training, utilization, and proficiency of missile tech- 
nicians, USN PRA Tech. Bull., 1966, No. 66-26, vii, 52 
Tto survey was made of 146 Missile Technicians 
MTs) who were assigned to activities and ships in the 


measured by performing a subsidi 
Details were available d previou пагу au 


Trainees' progress was also subjectively ass 
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inated on the objective measurements made directly on 
driving performance. The relative merits of these 
methods of assessing driving potential are briefly 
discussed.— Journal abstract. 

7090. Cartier, Francis A. (American Inst. Res., 
Language Sch., Lackland AFB, Tex.) Comparison of 
overt and covert responding on a programed lesson 
assigned as homework. Journal of Programed Instruction, 
1963, 2(4), 13-20.—5 groups of freshmen (N — 1957) 
were assigned a 305-frame linear program as home- 
work. 3 groups wrote their responses in the booklet. 2 
groups only "thought" the responses. Data were col- 
lected for immediate recall and delayed recall. Overt 
responding resulted in clearly superior learning as 
measured immediately, but the superiority decreased 
after 10 wk.—Journal abstract. 

7091. Hamblin, A. C. The personnel officer and the 
training function: Results of a South Wales survey. 
Personnel Management, 1966, 48(375), 1-8.—Interviews 
were conducted with members of the personnel 
department, senior managers, supervisors, shop stew- 
ards, and others in 15 factories in Wales. This report is 
limited to education and training aspects with particular 
emphasis on the position and influence of the training 
or personnel officer. Communication and Cooperation 
are necessary at various levels. Those responsible for 
training at the executive level must remain conversant 
with training needs, and training staff at all levels must 
keep abreast of new data, techniques, and thinking. 
Some types of organizational Structure designed to meet 
these goals are suggested.—A. R. Howard. 

7092. Lau, Alan W. Doppler discrimination as a 
function of variations in dimensions of the sonar echo. 
USN PRA Tech. Bull., 1966, No. 66-25, viii, 40 p.—It 
was found that performance was Significantly affected 
by training, and that drill on synthetic material 
appeared to reduce the amount of training time 
necessary for improved performance on sea-recorded 
material. 

7093. Melching, William Н. Measures of ability and 
Programed instruction performance. HumRRO Tech. 
Rep. 1965, No. 65-12, 18 p.—Describes research 
conducted to determine the extent. of the relationship 
between measures of intellectual ability and programed 
instruction performance. To this end, the results of 
Several programed instruction studies are compared. It 
was found in the several comparisons that performance 
was closely related to the ability of the student. There 
Was no evidence that programed instruction eliminated 


achievement differences due to intellectual ability. 
—HumRRO. 


ing equipment for Army command tactical decisi 
ae VTRADEVCEN, 1966, No. 1341-1, iv, 97 
p-—terlormance requirements of the develo ment : 
adjustment of a scheme of maneuver or ао ee 
defined in terms of 11 task components of 
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presentation characteristics and variation in group vs. 
individual problem solving on decision task perform- 
ance. Results of these experiments provide a base for 
recommendations for device characteristics which 
satisfy functional, learning efficiency and utilization 
efficiency requirements.—NA4 VTRADEVCEN. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


7095. Lincoln, Robert S., & Cahill, Hugh E. 
(Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.) 
Detecting out-of-tolerance conditions with meter and 
digital displays. Human Factors, 1965, 7(1), 54-62.—4 
experiments were conducted to determine the relative 
effectiveness of meter and digital displays currently used 
for checking the status of a missile’s hydraulic control 
system. In all experiments, information was provided 
either on a configuration of 4 digital displays or on a 
similar configuration of 4 panel meters. The Ss’ task 
was to determine the class of information being 
displayed (attitude response) and the condition of the 
hydraulic system with respect to established tolerance 
limits (tolerance response). The main conclusions were: 
(1) The tolerance response was performed significantly 
faster with the digital displays. (2) Error rates for the 2 
display panels were essentially equivalent on both the 
attitude and tolerance responses. (3) Ss made sig- 
nificantly more errors in reporting an “іп tolerance" 
condition when the display was '*out-of-tolerance" than 
vice versa. This bias was independent of the Ss' previous 
level of experience on similar tasks.—Journal abstract. 

7096. Monty, Richard A., & Ruby, William J. 
(Cornell Aeronautical Lab., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.) Effects 
of added work load on compensatory tracking for 
maximum terrain following. Human Factors, 1965, 7(3), 
207-214.—The relative merits of presenting each of 2 
command signals (delta-e, the elevator deflection angle, 
and gamma, the aircraft flight-vector angle) on a 
compensatory display for manual control of a simulated 
aircraft on a terrain-following mission were examined. 
It was found that imposing additional work loads on 
the pilot led to a greater decrement in tracking 
performance with the gamma command than with the 
delta-e command. The work load task itself was 
performed with greater proficiency while tracking with 
the delta-e command.—Journal abstract. 

7097. Morsh, Joseph E. Evolution of a job inventory 
and tryout of task rating factors. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 
1965, No. 65-22, vi, 28 p.—The results of surveys of the 
Personnel Career Field conducted in 1959, 1961, 1963, 
and 1964 are reported. Improvements in inventory 
content and format and in administrative procedures 
were incorporated with each successive survey. In the 
last 2 surveys incumbents completed a background 
information sheet and rated the relative time spent on 
tasks. A computerized hierarchical grouping procedure 
applied to the time-spent data was used to identify and 
describe job types. In the 1962 survey 35 significant job 
types were found. In the 1964 survey 34 job types were 
identified. Job types tend to cut across commands and 
to some extent across grades and specialties. In the 1964 
survey, in addition to relative time spent, subsamples of 
incumbents used 4 other task rating factors: technical 
assistance required, frequency of performance, difficulty 
of learning by on-the-job training, and training 
emphasis. Results of the tryout of these ratings are also 
reported.—USAF PRL. 
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PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


7098. Ammerman, Harry L. Performance aids for 
junior officers. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-11, 
27 p.—Concerns a study of job aids for junior officers, 
based on information from air defense battery officers 
regarding the types of managerial aids that would be 
useful, for performance and learning, to junior officers 
inexperienced in a job position. Job areas and job 
functions where performance aids would be helpful are 
identified, and suggested specifications for format and 
the type of contents that would be useful in a 
procedural guide are presented.— HumRRO. 

7099. Barrett, Richard S. Performance rating. 
Chicago, Ш.: Science Research Assoc., Inc., 1966. ix, 
166 p. $4.50. 

7100. Datel, William E., Gieseking, Charles F., 
Engle, Elizabeth O., & Dougher, Michael J. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D.C.) Affect levels 
in a platoon of basic trainees. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 271-285.—The Multiple Affect Adjective 
Check List (MAACL) with a weekly time-set was 
administered 9 times in a repeated measures design to a 
platoon of recruits (N — 39) undergoing basic combat 
training (BCT). The MAACL with a daily time-set was 
administered 10 times to the same platoon (N — 48) 
during an early portion of the BCT cycle. Analyses of 
variance performed on the raw Dysphoria scores 
revealed highly significant occasion effects, with the 
peak of distress occurring near the mid-point of the 
BCT process. Analysis after standard score trans- 
formation of the Anxiety, Depression, and Hostility raw 
scores suggested that specific affects may be more easily 
observed on some occasions than on others. Construct 
validity relationships were drawn between MAACL 
mean scores and external events. MAACL scale relia- 
bilities were examined.—Journal abstract. 

7101. Elliott, Thomas K. (Applied Sci. Assoc., 
Valencia, Pa.) Effect of format and detail of job 
performance aids in performing simulated troubleshooting 
tasks. USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-154, v, 46 
p.—The effects of performance aid format, performance 
aid detail, and S aptitude on the performance of paper 
and pencil data flow analysis tasks were measured. 16 Ss 
were used in a 2X 2 X 2 design. 8 of these Ss scored 
between the 75th and 95th percentiles on the electronic 
aptitude index of the Airman Qualifying Exam, the 
other 8, between the 40th and 60th percentiles. Each S 
received approximately 30 hr. of training and practice, 
following which he was tested at 1 of the 2 levels of 
detail. Each S was tested for 9 hr. with aids in the block 
diagram format and for 9 hr. with aids in the list 
structure format. Order of testing was counterbalanced 
across Ss. Criterion measures were: (1) number of 
problems attempted, (2) percentage of errorless localiza- 
tions, (3) number of localization errors per problem, (4) 
number of localization errors of exclusion per problem, 
and (5) percentage of errorless isolations. S aptitude was 
found to have the greatest effect on the accuracy with 
which Ss performed both localization and isolation 
tasks. Level of detail had the greatest effect on their 
speed (low level of detail Ss solved nearly twice as many 
problems as high level of detail Ss). Performance was 
better with the diagrams than with the list structures. 
The only exception to this superiority was found on 
errors of exclusion, and then only for Ss working atthe ` 
higher level of detail.—USAF AMRL. С 
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7102. Fleishman, Edwin A. (American Inst. Res., 
Washington, D.C.) The prediction of total task perform- 
ance from prior practice on task components. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(1), 18-27.—204 Ss practiced the 
components of a complex multidimensional compen- 
satory pursuit task, singly and in combination. These 
components involved discrete display-control relation- 
ships. The total task, which was practiced last, requires 
an integration of these components; that is, the S must 
operate the multiple controls in order to minimize error 
indications on all displays simultaneously. The prob- 
lems investigated were: (1) the extent to which per- 
formance on task components, individually practiced, is 
predictive of subsequent total task performance; (2) the 
extent to which practice on combinations of com- 
ponents is predictive of total task performance; (3) the 
interrelationships among component performances; and 
(4) the relative contribution of various component 
performances to total and subtask performances. The 
resulting analyses provide some tentative principles of 
part-whole task relationships relevant to the under- 
standing of skilled performance.—Journal abstract. 

7103. Locke, Edwin A., Zavala, Albert, & Fleishman, 
Edwin A. (American Inst. Res., Washington, D.C.) 
Studies of helicopter pilot performance: II. The analysis 
of task dimensions. Human Factors, 1965, 7(3), 285-302. 
—Measures of helicopter pilot proficiency were ob- 
tained on several hundred student pilots in the primary 
and basic training phases. Measures were based on 
students’ performance on 75 and 76 tasks (items), for 
the primary and basic phases, respectively. Intercor- 
telations of tasks in each phase were subjected to factor 
analysis. The 12 factor rotation solutions were pre- 
sented in detail for each phase, and the 18 and 24 factor 
rotations solutions were described briefly. In almost all 
cases the same tasks (e.g., RPM, altitude) tended to 
cluster together across different maneuvers. The factors 
are interpreted in terms of the operations performed for 
each task, and the theoretical and practical implications 
of the findings are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7104. Murrell, K. F., & Kingston, P. M. (Welsh 
Coll. Advanced Technology, Cardiff) Experimental 
comparison of scalar and digital micrometers. Ergo- 
nomics, 1966, 9(1), 39-47.—3 digital micrometers (2 
German and | American) were compared for speed and 
accuracy of reading, using as Ss 89 Journeymen and 16 
apprentices in engineering. It was found that untrained 
apprentices performed very badly on the Standard 
micrometer, but on 2 of the digital micrometers they 
were substantially more accurate than either the trained 
apprentices or the journeymen using the Standard 
micrometer; the latter made on the average 3.7% errors 
These same journeymen using digital micrometers made 
errors of 0.05%. Manipulation and reading time on the 
digital micrometers was less than on the Standard, 1 
being 25% less. A supplementary analysis by age 
showed that, contrary to expectation, the perform E 
of an older group of Ss, ages 50-64 yr. did not im SOM 

more with the use of digital micrometers than that of 
the younger Ss.—Journal abstract. до 

7105. Pelz, Donald C., & Andrews, Frank M. (U. 


and stimulation, in 
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engineers, but not of Ph.D.s. Amount of autonomy 
reported by a scientist was positively related to his 
performance in the middle range of situations which 
were neither very tightly nor very loosely coordinated. 
In the latter situation the most autonomous scientists 
were only average, or below, in performance. | ex- 
planation may be that in loose settings, the most 
autonomous scientists tended to withdraw from outer 
stimulation which might have enhanced performance. 
In very tightly coordinated situations, autonomous 
individuals were motivated and stimulated; rigidities of 
the setting apparently prevented these factors from 
enhancing creativity. Thus, only in the middle-range 
situations were 2 essential conditions present: high 
autonomy was accompanied by a number of strong 
motivations and stimulations, and the setting was 
flexible enough to allow these factors to improve 
performance.—G. F. Wooster. 

7106. Zavala, Albert; Locke, Edwin A., Van Cott, 
Harold P., & Fleishman, Edwin A. (American Inst. 
Res, Washington, D.C.) Studies of helicopter pilot 
performance: I. The analysis of maneuver dimensions. 
Human Factors, 1965, 7(3), 273-283.— Measures of 
helicopter pilot proficiency were obtained on samples of 
student pilots in 2 training phases. Measures were based 
on students' performance on 16 and 12 separate 
maneuvers in the primary and basic training phases, 
respectively. Intercorrelations of maneuvers in each 
phase were subjected to factor analysis. In both phases 
maneuver performance could be described in terms of 6 
or 7 clearly interpretable common factors. The results 
were discussed in terms of the implications for under- 
standing the structure and measurement of skilled 
psychomotor performance.— Journal abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


7107. Bennis, Warren G. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Changing organizations. NYC: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. xi, 233 p. $6.95. 

. 7108. Bowers, Raymond V. (Ed.) Studies on behav- 
lor in organizations: A research symposium. Athens, Ga.: 
U. Georgia Press, 1966. xvi, 364 p. $8.00. 

7109. Gellerman, Saul W. The management of human 

ies NYC: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966. xiii, 
p. 

7110. Jennings, Eugene E. (Michigan State U.) The 
executive in crisis. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
U. Press, 1966. xiii, 218 p. $6.50. 

7111. Kamano, Dennis K., Powell, Barbara J., & 
Martin, Louis K. (Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) 
Relationship between ratings assigned to supervisors and 
their ratings of subordinates. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(1), 158.—Demonstrates that nursing super- 
visors rated as superior or inferior differed significantly 
in their ratings of psychiatric aides under their su- 
pervision. The inferior supervisors rated their sub- 
ordinates less favorably than the superior supervisors. 
The rating that a supervisor receives himself is an 
important factor to consider in personnel evaluation. 
—Author abstract. 

7112. Kinkade, R. G., Kidd, J. S., & Капс, M. P. A 
study of tactical decision making behavior. USAF ESD 
Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-61, v, 71 p.—A study program 
was conducted to investigate tactical decision making 
behavior. 1 aspect of the program involved defining a 
conceptual view of tactical decision making behavior; 
the other consisted of performing 5 experiments related 
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to the conceptual view. The conceptual view is not 
uniquely different from existing views. It represents a 
combination of concepts which have been described by 
other people and provides a framework for categorizing 
research findings and investigating the operations of a 
command post. The experiments concerned investi- 
gating the effect of feedback factors, situation factors 
and task factors on tactical decision making perform- 
ance. An artificial task, placed in an Air Defense 
context, was used as a research vehicle in these 
experiments. The results of the experiments have 
implications for training tactical decision makers and 
for designing command-control systems.— USAF ESD. 

7113. Lennerlóf, Lennart. (Lund U., Sweden) 
Attitudes to supervisory motivation. Psychological 
Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(7), 1-22.—A newly con- 
structed questionnaire concerning attitudes to different 
kinds of supervisory motivation gives, after factor 
analysis, 6 factors related to the following areas: 
interpersonal relationships, belongingness to the work 
group (affiliation aspects), personal achievements, 
performance of the department (achievement aspects), 
independence and influence, authority relationships 
(power aspects). When comparing different employee 
groups within a company, rolecentric differences are 
apparent, showing that workers appreciate a super- 
visor's attempt at good personal relationships to a 
greater extent than he does; superiors appreciate it to a 
lesser extent than he does. Also, a supervisor and his 
subordinate workers, to a greater extent than their 
superiors, consider that the supervisor should endeavor 
to attain an independent and influential position. The 
different employee groups have, however, a similar 
attitude to the achievement motivation of supervisors. 
—Journal abstract. 

7114. Rushing, William A. (Washington State U.) 
Organizational size, rules, and surveillance. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(1), 11-26. 
—Direct surveillance and the development of formal 
rules (including record keeping to evaluate participant 
performance) are 2 important mechanisms of bureau- 
cratic control. The hypothesis that as organization size 
increases, formal rules increasingly replace organiza- 
tional surveillance is tested on 2 groupings of industrial 
organizations. Data on both groups support the 
hypothesis. Theoretical implications of the results are 
discussed.—G. E. Rowland. 

7115. Stogdill, Ralph M. Dimensions of organization 
theory. In J. D. Thompson (Ed.), Approaches to 
organizational design. (See 40: 6), 1-56. 

7116. Stogdill, Ralph M. Managers, employees, 
organizations. Columbus, O.: Bur. Business Res., Ohio 
State U., 1965. xiii, 315 p. $6.00. 

7117. Stuart, Charles. ‘‘For men in their late thir- 
ties": Aspects of management education. Personnel 
Management, 1966, 48(375), 21-27.—Persons who 
attend business management courses return to their 
firms with a desire to try out what they have learned. 
Therefore it is important for senior management to 
learn what is being taught and to decide carefully whom 
to send where. Some relevant courses offered for senior 
management at 6 British institutions are outlined.—A. 
R. Howard. 

7118. Thompson, J. F. The link man. Personnel 
Management, 1966, 48(375), 38-44.—A “link man” ina 
firm would be one who is given the time and facilities to 
convert academic principles into applicable form. 
Included among his activities would be reading, keeping 
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in touch with suppliers of knowledge, exploring the 
needs of his firm, and engaging in research. He would 
require "systematic training and experience" in the 
behavioral sciences, interpersonal and group relations, 
operational research, action research, practical per- 
sonnel management in the field, management develop- 
ment, counseling and consultancy, and organizational 
diagnosis.—A. R. Howard. 

7119. Thompson, James D. (Ed.) Approaches to 
organizational design. Pittsburgh, Pa.: U. Pittsburgh 
Press, 1966. xi, 223 p. $3.95. 

7120. Triandis, Harry C. Notes on the design of 
organization. In J. D. Thompson (Ed.), Approaches to 
organizational design. (See 40: 6), 57-102. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


7121. Schohan, Ben; Rawson, Harve E., & Soliday, 
Stanley M. (North American Aviation Inc., Columbus, 
O.) Pilot and observer performance in simulated low 
altitude high speed flight. Human Factors, 1965, (3), 
257-265.—Responses of experienced pilots and aerial 
observers were studied in simulated low-altitude, high- 
speed flight. The pilots “flew” 3-hr surveillance missions 
at airspeeds of .4M and .9M in different degrees of 
simulated atmospheric turbulence. Flying ability de- 
creased from .4 to .9M; however, intensity of vertical 
accelerations did not seem to affect flying ability except 
at the most severe levels. Target identification was 
unimpaired by either turbulence or airspeed. The Os 
also flew 3-hr missions while experiencing acceleration 
time histories recorded from the pilot's flights. Target 
identification deteriorated as airspeed increased from 
0.4 to 0.9 M. Gust intensity did not affect performance 
of any of their tasks. Performance efficiency on all tasks 
did not deteriorate from beginning to end of the 
missions of both pilots and Os.— Journal abstract. 

7122. Ward, Richard J., Powell, Eugene J., Schorz- 
man, Mark H., & Benveniste, Ronald J. (U. Washing- 
ton Sch. Med.) An evaluation of human performance 
during exposure to elevated heat and humidity. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(1), 83-87.—44 soldiers partici- 
pated in an evaluation of performance during exposure 
to increased heat and humidity. Performance capability 
was determined by measuring the flicker fusion fre- 
quency (FFF) of each S. FFF was chosen because it is 
an accurately measurable indicator of cerebral function, 
independent of IQ. Ss were initially tested under 
comfortable environment conditions. Group I (15 Ss) 
and Group II (14 Ss) were placed for 3 hr, in a room 
with a temperature of 82°F and a 70% relative 
humidity. At the end of 2 hr., Group I Ss were given, 
unannounced, a difficult civics test, and told that its 
results would be important to them. At the end of the 
3rd hr., the final FFF was measured in both groups. 
Group III was given the same unannounced civics test, 
but in a room with normal temperature and humidity 
(74° and 40% humidity). Group I had a mean FFF 
decrease of 2.03 fps; Group II, a decrease of 1.29 fps; 
and Group III, a decrease of 0.57 fps. It is concluded 
that mental capabilities are blunted by mental stress and 
hot, humid environmental conditions. This blunting 
exceeds that found after medication with commonly 
prescribed soporifics. The adverse environmental 
conditions themselves caused moderate depression of 
function. Mental stress alone caused clinically insig- 
nificant depression of function —Author abstract. 
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7123. Harshbarger, John H., & Basinger, James 
D. (Systems Res. Lab., Inc. Dayton, О.) Test and 
evaluation of electronic image generation and projection 
devices: III. Evaluation of projection screens. USAF 
AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-116, ix, 66 p. 
—Presents data from an evaluation of 7 types of 
projection screen surfaces to determine which surface 
best meets the requirements of visual simulation for 
astronautical flight training. In order to evaluate the 
various screen surfaces in terms of their brightness and 
the angle through which incident light is reflected, 
methods of measurement were devised which compared 
each screen to a given reference surface. 2 materials 
were tried as the reference surface, the traditional matte 
white surface of magnesium carbonate and a special 
type of white paint applied to masonite. The latter 
surface reflected the more uniform pattern of light, but 
proved difficult to duplicate due to the great care 
needed to apply the paint evenly. Thus, continued use 
of magnesium carbonate block as the standard reference 
for display screen measurement is recommended. The 
test data on the 7 screen surfaces indicate a wide 
variation in display characteristics. Apparently the user 
must accept an appropriate compromise between 
brightness and viewing angle—the more confined the 
viewing angle the brighter the display. It was also noted 
that flaws in the screen surface are particularly apparent 
in the more directive, brighter screen materials. It is 
thus essential that screens employing such materials be 
manufactured with extreme care.—USAF AMRL. 


Displays & Controls 


7124. Atkinson, R. C., & Kinchla, R. A. (Stanford 
U.) A learning model for forced-choice detection experi- 
ments. British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical 
Psychology, 1965, 18(2), 183-206.—Several signal detec- 
tion experiments employing a forced-choice procedure 
are analyzed in terms of a model that incorporates 2 
distinct processes: (1) the sensory process, which speci- 
fies the relation between external signal events and 
hypothesized sensory states of the S; and (2) the 
decision process, which specifies the relation between 
the sensory states and the observable responses of the S. 
The former is assumed to be fixed throughout an 
experiment, the latter, as varying from trial to trial asa 
function of the particular sequence of preceding events. 
Changes in the decision process are assumed to be 


governed by a simple stochastic learni i 
can be formulate а acca which 


signed to select among 
reported. Results favo: 
trial-to-trial changes in response 
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controls. Human Factors, 1965, 7(3), dew d 
ee ae tested the effectiveness of sensor lines (heavy 
Hie drawn on a control panel to show the linkages 
etween displays and controls) on simple panels made 
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up of lights (the аргу) and keys (the controls). The 3 
independent variables were: (1) size of panel (2 sizes 
were tested), (2) compatibility of the display-control 
linkages (a maximally compatible and a highly incom- 
patible arrangement were used), and (3) the presence or 
absence of sensor lines. 8 panels were constructed to test 
all possible combinations of these 3 independent vari- 
ables. 80 male Ss in all (10 for each panel) were used. 
The S's task was to push the appropriate key as soon as 
a light had been turned on. Each S was given 240 
consecutive trials on the panel to which he was 
assigned. Dependent measures were: time to Ist re- 
sponse, time to correct response, and errors. The results 
show that it is more important to make the linkages 
between displays and controls compatible than it is to 
use sensor lines which show schematically the linkages 
between displays and controls. Sensor lines appear to 
have a limited kind of usefulness for panels of the type 
tested here; the lines improved performance only when 
the linkages between displays and controls were not 
compatible.—Journal abstract. 

7126. Hammer, Charles H., & Ringel, Seymour. 
Information assimilation from coded and uncoded indi- 
vidual and group displays. Human Factors, 1965, 7(3), 
245-255.—Describes 2 related studies designed to 
evaluate the effects of conspicuity coding of updated 
alpha-numeric information and to compare the relative 
effects of Individual and Group displays. Amount of 
information presented and amount of information 
updated were varied. Principal findings lend support to 
the incorporation and use of coding capabilities in 
current and proposed command systems. While findings 
regarding Individual vs. Group displays are not conclu- 
sive, they do suggest that if uncoded updated in- 
formation is presented, there may be a whole series of 
information assimilation tasks which can be more 
efficiently accomplished with Individual than with 
Group displays.—Journal abstract. 

7127. Kershner, Alan M., & Avery, Donald L. A 
study in information processing: Electroluminescent vs 
teletype readability of weather messages. USAF ESD 
Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-149, v, 71 p.—An investigation 
was undertaken to provide a human factors evaluation 
of an electroluminescent display designed for the 
presentation of around-the-base weather messages. 
Time and error data were obtained for 42 Air Force 
weather, GCA, and pilot personnel in responding to 6 
questions for each of 50 weather messages, 25 of which 
were presented on an electroluminescent display and 25 
by conventional teletype format. It is concluded that 
weather message information processing may be 
improved by the development of time and error 
normative data for a standard set of weather messages, 
thereby permitting the identification of high-error 
(perhaps error-prone) personnel, by training to improve 
the interpretation of visibility coding and more spe- 
cifically, by an improved formatting of fractions con- 
cerned with visibility. The suggestion for the devel- 
opment of normative data may have applicability for 
other military information systems.—USAF ESD. 

7128. Simon, Charles W. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Rapid acquisition of radar 
targets from moving and static displays. Human Factors, 
1965, 7(3), 185-205.—Aerial-reconnaissance radar 
Imagery can be presented to an O for near-real-time 
ee in 2 ways: as a continuously moving 
E КЫЧЫ in discrete, static Steps. Both were studied in 

Огу experiment designed to determine their 
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effect on the probability and speed of target acquisition. 
The results indicated: (1) no significant differences in the 
number of real or false targets acquired, (2) significantly 
less time required to find a target on the moving 
display, and (3) the time difference increased as targets 
became more difficult to recognize and as the available 
observation time increased. The relevance of this study 
for equipment design considerations and the generality 
of the results to other near-real-time reconnaissance 
missions are discussed. It is concluded that even among 
a wide variety of conditions not included in this study, 
where targets are of simple, well-defined patterns 
capable of recognition with little study, the moving 
presentation mode, in balance, will result in better 
target acquisition performance.— Journal abstract. 
7129. Smith, Sidney L., & Duggar, Benjamin C. 
(MITRE Corp., Bedford, Mass.) Do large shared 
displays facilitate group effort? Human Factors, 1965, 
7(3), 237-244.—12 4-man groups searched and counted 
visually displayed items. In 1 session, they used a large 
display shared in common by the group members; in 
another session, separate smaller displays were viewed 
individually. Information was presented under condi- 
tions of equal visual angle, so that these 2 display 
modes were logically equivalent. Performance was 15% 
faster with the large group display than with the small 
individual displays. There was no significant difference 
in error frequency. Some Ss preferred the large display, 
some the small. In a supplementary study, running 
individual Ss rather than groups, there were no differ- 
ences in speed or accuracy between the display modes. 
This suggests that the difference in group performance 
time resulted from some facilitating effect of the shared 
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display on the process of group interaction.—Journal 
abstract. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


7130. Bertone, C. M. (Bunker-Ramo Corp., Canoga 
Park, Calif.) Recent Czechoslovakian work on figure 
legibility, color standards and road sign standardization. 
Human Factors, 1965, 7(3), 267-271.—Reviews the 
experimentation conducted at the Czechoslovakian 
Scientific Research Institute of Work Safety in estab- 
lishing country-wide accepted standard colors, figures 
and road signs.—Journal abstract. 

7131. Johansson, Gunnar, & Rumar, Kare. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Drivers and road signs: A pre- 
liminary investigation of the capacity of car drivers to get 
information from road signs. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(1), 
57-62.—1t was found that the mean percentage of road 
signs recorded by 5 Ss over the course of a 105 mi. long 
car journey under optimal conditions was of the order 
of 90% of signs passed. It was found that the mean 
percentage of drivers recording a road sign was 47% of 
those who passed it. (This figure is based on percentages 
obtained for 5 different road signs, the number of 
drivers involved being about 1000.) On analyzing the 
data for these 5 signs, it was found that there was a 
significant difference between the percentage of drivers 
recording each one. This difference was postulated as 
due to the degree of urgency of the information 
contained in each sign (as based on past experience), 
ie. the more urgent the information, the higher the 
percentage of drivers recording the sign.—Journal 
abstract. 
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BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


This index supplements the classification of abstracts given in the Table of Contents, and is de- 
signed to lead the reader to subjects that are more specific than the general categories of the clas- 
sification. When many abstract numbers are listed under a heading, the reader may simplify his task 
by matching the numbers found under the two or more headings that specify his particular interest. 


Ability (see also Ability/Verbal) 
6566, 6627, 6861, 6994, 7018, 7056, 7093 
Ability / Verbal 
6946, 7056 
Abnormal Behavior (see also Neurosis, Mental 
Disorder, Psychosis) 
Abnormal Psychology (see also Clinical Psy- 
chology) 
6033, 6067, 6689 
Absenteeism 
Absolute Judgment (see Judgment) 
Abstract (see Abstraction) 
Abstraction (see also Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 
6291, 6873, 6885 
Academic Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
Acceleration (see Gravity) 
Acceptance 
Accident (see Safety) 
Acclimatization (see Adaptation) 
Accommodation/Optical 
Acculturation (see also Conformity, Culture) 
6556 


Achievement (see also next headings) 
6505 


Achievement Motivation (see also Achieve- 
ment/Over & Under) 
6654 


Achievement Need (see also Aspiration Level, 
Expectation) 
6642 
Achievement Test (see Test/Achievement) 
Achievement/Academic (see also Achieve- 
ment/Prediction of Academic) 
6518, 6565, 6625, 6631, 6994, 7010, 7014, 
7044, 7047, 7050, 7055, 7057 
Achievement/Over & Under 
6119, 7062 
Achievement/Prediction of Academic (see also 
Prediction) 
7052, 7054 
Acquiescence (see also Social Desirability) 
6959 
Acting Out 
Activation 
Activity 
6196, 6201, 6374 
Acuity (see Visual Acuity, Auditory Thresh- 
old) 


Adaptation 
6406 
Adaptation Level 
A payaiion p estoy (see also Dark Adapta- 
tion: 
6153, 6155, 6176, 6178, 6397 
Adjustment/Personal & Social (see also School 
Adjustment) 
6077, 6514, 6557, 6765, 6776, 7040 
Adler, A. 
Administration (see also Management, Organ- 
ization, School Administration) 
6933 
Admission (see also Selection) 
6927 


Adolescence (see also Student /High School) 
6522, 6523, 6524, 6525, 6527, 6632, 6774, 
6829, 6904, 7037 

Adoption 
6769, 6837 

Adrenal Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hor- 

mone) 


Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) 
Adulthood 
7006 
Advertising 
Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, 
Literature) 
6616, 6618 
Affect (see also Emotion) 
6500, 6801, 7100 
Affection (see Love, Emotion) 
Affective Disorder (see also Depression, 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis) 
Affiliation (see Affiliation Need) 
АІ п Need 
Africa 
6103, 6660, 7050 
кач (see also next headings) 
1 


Aftereffect/Figural 
6161 
Aftereffect/Spiral 
6845 
Afterimage 
6145, 6157 
Age (sce Age Differences, Aging, Geriatrics, 
Adulthood) 
Age Differences 
6350, 6395, 6485, 6529, 6624, 6650, 6879 


ression (see also Anger, Hostility) 
6202, 6371, 6384, 6483, 6786, 6881 


Aging 
6528, 6532, 6533, 6534, 6716, 6815 
Air 
Air Force (see also Personnel/Military) 
Aircraft ` 
6108, 6165 : 
Airman (see Pilot, Personnel/Military, Air 
Force) 
Alcohol (see also next headings) B 


37i 
Alcohol/Drinking of 
6468 
Alcoholism 
6807, 6808, 6809, 6810, 6811, 6812, 6813 
Allergy (see also Asthma) 
Allport, С. W. 
Alternation (see also Learning/Maze) 
6302 
Ambiguity 
American Psychological Association 
6066 


Amnesia 
6191, 6434, 6459 
Amphetamine 
6323, 6376 
Amygdala & Amygdalectomy 
Anal & Anality (see Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation) 
Analysis (see also Variance/Analysis of) 
6183 


Analyzer 
Anchor Effect & Anchoring 
Anger (see also Aggression, Hostility) 
Animal Behavior & Animal Psychology 
Animals (see also specific animals) 
6357, 6392, 6408, 6412, 6413, 6449 
Anomie 
Anoxia 
Anthropology 
6034, 6053, 6678 
Anthropometry (see Body Types) 


i 


Anti-Semitism (see Jew, Prejudice) 
Anxiety (see also Fear, Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
6197, 6201, 6236, 6461, 6597, 6641, 6680, 
6733, 6754, 6791, 6793, 6834, 7044, 7110 
Aphasia 
6947, 6948, 6951, 6957, 6959 
Apparatus 
6120, 6121, 6122, 6123, 6124, 6125, 6126, 
6127, 6262, 7123 
Apparent Distance (see Distance, Percep- 
tion/Depth) 
Apparent Movement (see Movement/Appar- 
ent) 
Appetite 
Appraisal (see also Selection) 
Approach (see also Approach-A voidance) 
Approach-A voidance (see also Conflict) 
Aptitude (see also Test/Aptitude) 
Aptitude Test (see Test/Aptitude) 
Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 
Arctic (see Environment) 
Arithmetic (see also Mathematics) 
6296, 7028 
Army (see also Personnel/ Military, Military) 
7094, 7100 
Army Classification Battery 
Arousal (see also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, Vigilance) 
6195, 6199, 6206, 6491 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 
Literature) 
6614, 6615, 6741 
Articulation 
6251, 6259, 6516 
Ascendance-Submission (see Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also 
Achievement Need, Expectation) 
7008, 7084 
Assimilation 
Association (see also Learning) 
6156, 6229, 6231, 6253, 6277, 6430, 6508, 
6634, 6644, 6989 
Association/Free 
6485 


Association/Word 
6243, 6254, 6255, 6257, 6290, 6496, 6945 
Associations (see Organizations) 
Asthma (see also Allergy) 
Athletics (see Sports) 
Attention (see also Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 
lance) 
6132, 6467, 6967 
Attitude (see also next headings, Maternal 
Attitudes) 
6521, 6559, 6570, 6576, 6579, 7069 
Attitude Change 
6575, 6584, 6585, 6916, 7075 
Attitude Scale 
6573, 6613 
Attitude/Industry 
7113 


Attitude/Student 
6569, 6577, 6991, 7036, 7040, 7047 
Audience 
Audiogenic Seizure 
6396 
Audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, 
Deafness) j 
6175 Y 
Audition (see also Cochlea, Deafness, Far, 
Masking, Speech) 


6166, 6171, 6354, 6412, 6413, 6517, 6606, 
6948 


Auditory Cortex & Projection Area —— 
Auditory Discrimination (see also Audiometry, 
Audition) 
6167, 6169, 6170, 6172, 6418, 6440, 6453, 
6456 


Auditory Measurement 


Auditory Thresholds (see Auditory Measure- 
ment 
Аш ias (see also California F Scale, 
Conformity, Dogmatism) 
Authority (see also Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Social Power) 
6284 


Autism Gerang Fantasy) 
‚ 6833 
Autokinetic Effect (see also Movement/Appar- 
ent) 
Automation & Automata 
Automobile (see Driving) d 
Autonomic (see Nervous System/Autonomic) 
Autonomy (see also Dependency) 
6527 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
Aviation 
7096, 7103, 7106, 7121, 7128 
Avoidance Behavior 
6463 
Avoidance Learning (see Learning/A voidance) 
Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 
lance) 


Barbiturate 

Battery (see Test/ Battery) 

Behavior (see also Behavior Problems). 
6072, 6134, 6135, 6191, 6222, 6313, 6317, 
6345, 6421, 6461, 6544, 7108 

Behavior Problems 
6689, 6761, 6791, 6806 

Behavioral Science 
7107 

Behaviorism 
6059 

Belief (see also Attitude) 

Bender-Gestalt Test 
6956 


Benzedrine (see Amphetamine) 

Bias (see Prejudice) 

Bibliographies 
6080, 6977 

Binet-Test (see Stanford-Binet) 

Biochemistry (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
6359, 6360, 6361, 6362, 6366, 6367, 6883 

isa (see also Obituaries) 

Biological Rhythms 


Biology 
6072, 6531 
Bir 
6391, 6416, 6432, 6450, 6467 
irth 


Bi 
6401, 6405, 6492, 6520, 6529, 6535, 6625, 
6626, 6630, 6941 
Blacky Pictures (see Projective Techniques) 
Blindness 


Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 
6342, 6364, 6864, 6869, 6877 
Blood Pressure 
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6154, 6359, 6394, 6688, 6855, 6891 
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6965 
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nd Conduction (see Audition) 
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Brain Lesion 

6321, 6322, 6323, 6324, 6325, 6327, 6328, 
6329, 6330, 6331, 6334, 6335, 6336, 6338, 
6339, 6340. 6341, 6391, 6481, 6964 

Brain Stem e 

Brain Stimulation (see also Stimulation/Cen- 


Brightness (see also Light) 
Brightness Discrimination 
6488 


Caffeine (see Stimulant) „Аай 
California F Scale (see also Authoritarianism, 
F Scale) 
TEMA Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
664 


Cancer 
6326, 6328, 6424, 6673, 6680, 6683, 6685, 
6687, 6691, 6692, 6695, 6696, 6699, 6700, 
6750, 6756, 6763, 6894, 6895, 6896, 6898, 
6899, 6900, 6901, 6902, 6903 
Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
6388, 6390, 6838 
Case History 
6907, 6908, 6909, 6910, 6911, 6912, 6955 
Casework (see Social Casework) 
Castration 


Cat 
6318, 6322, 6334, 6346, 6347, 6354, 6440, 
6444, 6454, 6464, 6477 
Categorical Behayior 
Cathexis (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 
Affect) 
Catholic 
6633 
Causation & Causality 
6824 


Central Nervous System (see Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cerebral Cortex (see also Brain, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
6330, 6812, 6835, 6839, 6841, 6842, 6857, 
6865, 6867, 6870, 6872, 6876, 6888 
Cede Palsy (see also Physical Handicap) 


Check-List (see also Invento 
ses SEN 


Chemical & Chemi: 
, 6313, 6868, 6880 
еп 


Child Guidance ае 
ur owe. 

Ner ge 
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Сикон & Children (see also Gifted, In- 
ancy) 


6198, 6261, 6297, 6351, 6399, 6487, 6495, 
6496, 6499, 6502, 6515, 6521, 6523, 6564, 
6565, verses 6897, 6939, 6973, 7042 

21s 6300, 6509, 6517, 6518, 6566, 6633, 


Childhood / Anxiety i 

6213, Я e) 
Childhood /Behavior Problems 

6567, 6684, 6761, 6906, 6942, 7063 
Childhood /Concepts in 
6494, 6501, 6511, 7043 
Childhood /Development in 

P 6484, 6494, 6497, 6500, 6503, 6862, 
Childhood /Emotional Disturbances in 

6684, 6686, 6726, 67. 

6092. 5086 32, 6773, 6833, 6837, 


ii 


Childhood/Gifted (see Gifted) 
Childhood/Handica; 
6949, 6965, 702! 


|/ Learning in 
6262, 6504, 6507, 6508, 6509, 6510, 6512, 


6513, 6978, 7008, 7028 
Childhood /Perceptin in 


Childhood/Personality 
6520, 6640, 6645, 7057 
|/ Preferences in 


|/ Preschool 
6302, 6498, 6506, 6516 
Childhood/Psychosis in 
6715, 6720, 6722, 6768 
Childhood/Retarded (sec Mental Retardation) 


оосор 
Chimpanzee 
6355 


етае 
6371, 6373, 6374, 6375, 6479, 6755 


Choice Behavior (sce also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probability) 
6301, 6303, 6308, 6311, 6312 
Class (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
6701, 6984 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach 


ing) 
6560, 7004, 7038 
Cleft Lip & Palate 
Client-Centered Therapy (sce Psychothera- 
lbs! Centered) 
Clinic (sce also Hospital) 
6779, 6782, 693, 
Clinical Judgment 
Clinical Psychology (sce also Abnormal Psy- 
chology) 
6034, 6065, 6067, 6335, 6689, 6806 
Ске also Ear) 


Coding (see also Display) 
6279, 7126 nk 
tion (see also Reasoning, Thinking) 
6039, 6140 
Cognitive Dissonance (see also Dissonance) 
Cognitive Style 
(sce Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Stu- 
dent/College) 
c Š кшн 
ере Сош (sec Counseling) 
College Student (see Student/College) 
Color (see also next headings) 
Color Blindness 
Color P. 


Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
guage, Speech; Verbal Bchavior) 


6415, 6599, 6605, 6606, 6607, 6612, 6705. 
6979, 7068 


Communication /Mass 
6613 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 


6165. 6546, 6557, 7075 
Community Servi, 


ices 
6071, 6672, 6679, 6681, 6914, 6917, 6919. 
Hen 6921, 6923, 6927, 6930, 6932, 6933, 


Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 
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pret зо Conflict, Cooperation, 
Š 6588 

‘omprehension 
a 6946 

‘ompulsion (see Mani i 
Coe n ania, Impulsiveness) 

6081, 6100, 6101, 6102 

Concentration Camp 


Concept (see also Abstraction, Concept For- 
mation, Thinking} 


6086, 6501, 6984, 7070 


la in (see Schizophre- 


Concept Formation 
6291, 6299, 6300, 6511 
Conditional Galvanic Skin Response (see Gal- 
vanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Emotional Response 
6344, 6445 
Conditioned Reflex (see also Conditioning/ 
Classical, Reflex) 
Conditioned Response 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 
6240, 6262, 6340, 6341, 6435, 6440, 6441, 
6443, 6444, 6866, 6975 
Conditioning/Avoidance 
6331, 6371, 6428, 6452 
Conditioning/Classical 
6438, 6439 
Conditioning /Eyelid 
6237, 6239 
Conditioning /Interoceptive 
6389 


Conditioning /Operant 
6122, 6247, 6442, 6468 
Conditioning / Verbal 
6245 


Cone (see Retina) 
Conference (see Symposium) 
Conflict (see also Competition, Learning/ 
Avoidance) 
6548, 6550, 6576, 6647 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Group 
u es, Social Power) 


Conscience 
6797 
Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Un- 
conscious) 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 
Constancy 
6143, 6144 
Consulting ` 
Consumer 
Consumer Behavior 
Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 
6306, 7068 
Contrast 
Contribution & Criticism 
6674, 6678, 6795, 6959 
Co eee also Display) 


Convulsion (see Electroconvulsive Shock, Epi- 
lepsy, Seizure) 
Cooperation 
6588 
Coordination 
Correlation (see also Statistics) 
6095, 6222 
Cortex (see Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guidance, Interviewing) 
6082, 6934, 6935, 6938, 7064 
Counselor 
6064 


Countertransference (see Transference) 
Counting 
Court 
Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Music, Think- 
ing, Literature, Aesthetics) 
6551, 6595, 6631, 6632, 6633, 6634 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
6778, 6816, 6819, 6820, 6821 
Critical Flicker Fusion (see Flicker Fusion) 
Critical Incident 
Criticism (see Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture) 
6186, 6547, 6601, 6649 


Cue 
6212, 6231, 6274, 6310, 6387, 6429, 6445 
Culture (see also Acculturation, Cultures, 
Group Influence, Ethnology) 
6033, 6072, 6497, 7060 
Culture/Change i in (see also Culture, Cultures) 
6553 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture) 
6556, 6690, 6851 
Curiosity 
Cutaneous Sensitivity (see also Skin) 
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Cybernetics 
6307 


Dark Adaptation (see also Adaptation/Sen- 
etm 

Data ing (see also Computer, Statistics) 

Day Dreaming (see Fantasy) 


6432, 6945, 6946, 6968, 7028 
Death (see also Homicide, Suicide) 
6530, 6793 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
[rario Probability) 
6195, 603. 6204, Bor, 6303, 6304, 6305, 
6306, 6592, 6940, 7094, 7112 
Defecation 
Defense Mechanism (see also Defensiveness, 
Defense/Perceptual) 
6619, 6673, 6683, 6730 
Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 
anism) 
шшк (see also Defense Mechanism) 


Deja Vu (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Delayed Reaction & Response 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Conformity, 
Crime & Criminals) 
6499, 6567, 6822, 6823, 6824, 6825, 6826, 
6827, 6828, 6829 
Delusion 
6857, 6876 
Denial (see Defense Mechanism) 
Dependency (see also Autonomy) 


Depersonalization 
6856 


Depression (see also Emotion, Manic-De- 
pressive Psychosis) 
6434, 6756, 6760, 6762, 6830, 6832, 6839, 
6844, 6891, 6892 
Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
isolation) 
6668, 6769, 6793 
Deprivation/Sensory 
6168, 6182 
Depth Perception (see Perception/Depth) 
Desegregation (see Integration) 


tection 
6170, 6205, 6237, 6308, 7121, 7124 
Development (see also Maturation) 
6140, 6234, 6484, 6492, 6541, 6935, 6989 
Dexterity (see Motor ‘Performance 
Diabetes (see Blood, Di 
Diagnosis (see also Pavetiadiaenosih 
6868, 7058 
i is/ Differential 
6637, 6798, 6800, 6803, 6968 
Dial (see Display) 
Diet (see Food) 
Digit (see Number) 
Disability (see Physical Handicap) 
Disaster 
Discipline (see also Conformity, Power) 
7034 


Discrimination (see also Visual Discrimination, 
Learning, УГРЫ 
6139, 6167, 6410, 6488 

Discrimination Learning (see Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 

Discrimination Reversal 
6450 


Disease (see also Illness) 

6495, 6775, 6831, 6897, 6908, 6939, 7030 
Displacement (see Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 

6299, 7125, 7126, 7127, 7128, 7129 

іѕѕопапсе 


Distance (see also Distance/Apparent) 
Distance/Apparent (see Distance, Perception/ 
Depth) 
Distraction (see Attention) 
Distribution (see also Statistics) 
Divorce 
6942 
Doctorate 


iii 


Dog 
6340, 6341, 6392, 6419, 6424, 6438, 6453, 
6472, 6479 

Dogmatism 
6655 

Dominance 
6482, 6597 

Draw-A-Man Test 
6965 

Draw-A-Person Test 

Dra ne (see also Art, Creativity, Aesthetics) 
61 

Dream (see also Dreaming) 
6183, 6668 

Dreaming 
6185. 6797 

Drinking (see also Hon B 

Drive (see also Motivation, 
6621 

Driving 
7089, 7131 

Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 

Drug Effects (see also Drugs, Drug Therapy) 
6184, 6285, 6332, 6365, 6368, 6369, 6371, 
6372, 6376, 6377, 6379, 6380, 6381, 6384, 
6431, 6602, 6603, 6746, 6845, 6880 

Drug Therapy (see also Drug Effects) 
6383, 6740, 6743, 6749, 6752, 6753, 6754, 
6755, 6756, 6757, 6758, 6759, 6760, 6761, 
6762, 6840 

Drugs (see also Tranquilizer) 

Duck 


Ear (see also Audition, Cochlea) 
6357 


Eating (see also Food) 
Ecology (see also Environment) 
6135, 6779, 7006. 
Economics 
Education (see also College, School, Teaching) 
6069, 6566, 6996, 7003, 7009, 7016, 7075 
Education/Physical 
Education/Special 
6514, 7006, 7059, 7061, 7063, 7067 
Educational Guidance (see Guidance/Educa- 
tional) 
Educational Measurement 
6115, 7010, 7048, 7049 
Educational Psychology 
6068, 6070, 6998, 6999, 7000, 7013 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
Effort 
Ego (see also next headings, Self) 
6730 


Ego Identity 
6524 

Ego Psychology 

Ego Strength 

Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 

Electrocardiogram 

Electroconvulsive Shock 
6342, 6344, 6459, 6473, 6740, 6746, 6749 

Electrode 

Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Electroencephalography (see also Arousal) 
6346, 6347, 6348, 6349, 6350, 6351, 6382, 
6534, 6727, 6749, 6833 

Electromyography (see also Eye Movement) 

Dery neces 


Electroretinography (see also Retina) 
Embedded Figures 
Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood, 
Emotion, Mental Disorder) 

6692, 6716, 6729, 6831, 6836 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
Empathy 

6607 
Endocrine (see also Hormone, Gland) 
Engineering Psychology 
ps & Engineering 


English wat Sayaq 
6117, 6611, 7042, 7051 dat acl 
Enuresis (see also Urination) 


N 


ironment 

Envias, 6393, 6405, 6410, 6421, 6784, 7038, 
7122 

Epidemiology 
695. 


Epilepsy (see also Seizure) 
6693 


Epinephrine 
6363, 6385 
EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) 
Equipment (see Apparatus) 
Error 
6250, 7095 
Escape 
6345 I 
Escape Learning (see Learning/Escape) 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) 
Ethics 
7045 
Ethnology 
Ethology 
Evaluation 
6108, 6582, 6583 A 
Evoked Potential (see Potential /Evoked) 
Evolution 


6414 

Examination (see Test, Educational Mea- 
surement 

Exceptional Child (see Mental Retardation, 
БЫ аНЫ Special) 


Excitation (see also Inhibition) 
Executive (see Management) 
Exerci 


xerci 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry 
6046, 6047, 6054, 6056, 6058, 6621, 6708, 
6808, 6874, 7079 
Existentialism (see also Existential Psychology) 
6045, 6049, 6503, 6545, 7080 4 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
tion) 
6210 
Experience 
Experience/Early 
6367, 6385, 6417, 6419, 6420, 6479 
Experimental Design 


Experimental Psychology 
6129, 6130, 6134 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
search). 
Exploratory Behavior 
Expression (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 
Learning) 
6236, 6239, 6250, 6343, 6360, 6452, 6457, 
6474, 6493 
Extinction/Reinforcement 
6240 


Extinction/Resistance 
6335, 6361, 6472 
Extrasensory Perception (see also Parapsy- 
chology) 
Extraversion (see also Introversion) 
7050, 7084 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision 
6146, 6355, 6378, 6671, 6970 
Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 
a a 64, 6334 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyeli 
Eysenck, H. J. а 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
FE EOM (see also Expression) 


Factor Tons 
‚6095, 6098, 6099, 6544 
Failure s also Achievement, Success) 


Bos (see also Experience, Practice) 


Family (see also Famil Relatio: 
Mother, Parent, Father) ix 
6883, 6940, 6955, 6992 
Family Relations 
6771, 6939 


Marriage, 
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Fantasy (see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 


Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, 
Anxiety) 

6199, 6436, 6793 Y 
Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Knowledge of Results, 

Reinforcement) 

6476, 7024 

Feeding (see Eating) 
Feeling (see Emotion) x» 
Femininity (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 

6649 
Field Study 

6400 


Fighting (see Aggression, Hostility) ` 
Figural Aftereffect (see Aftereffect/Figural) 
Figure 

Film 


6064 
Finger (see Hand) 
Fish 


6123 
Flavor (see Taste) 
Flicker (see also Flicker Fusion) 
Flicker Fusion 
6188, 7122 
Following Response 
6420 
Food 
6798 
Food Deprivation 
6423, 6469 


6323, 6359, 6406, 6425, 6427 
Food Preference (see Food Intake) 
Forced Choice 
Foreign (see 

Abroad) 
Foreman (see Supervision) 
Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 
Memory, Retention) 
Form Perception (see Perception/Form) 
Formula 
Foster Home (see Adoption) 
France 

6998, 6999, 7001, 7009 

Freud, S. 

Friendship 

Frog 

Frontal Lobotomy (see Brain Lesion) 


Frustration (see also A. ression, 
Emótion) 5А 


International, Psychology 


Conflict, 


G-Force (see Gravity) 
Galvanic Skin Response 
6131, 6201, 6215, 6693 
Game (sce also Play) 
6309 


Game Theory (also Decision Making, Learn- 
ing/Probability, Choice Behavior) 

Generalization (see also Abstraction, Gener- 
alization/Stimulus) 


Generalization/Stimulus 
6238 


Ics. 
6398, 6399, 6400, 6421, 
DEUM 6850, 6868 


6285, 6320, 6530, 653. 
6843 1, 6532, 6533, 6765, 


Germany 
Gerontology (see Geriatrics) 


Gestalt Psychology (see also Field Study) 


ire 
6607 
Gifted 
a „с 7036, 7062 
see also Endocrine, Hi 
xi deed also Motivation) ср, 


iv 


Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 
Draw-A-Person Test) 
ernment 


Gov 
6931 p 
Graphology (see also Handwriting) 
Gravity (sce also Weightlessness) 
6181 


Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Reference Group) 
6305, 6532, 6584, 6588, 6822, 6829, 7126, 


"oae. 6590. 6979 
Group Effectiveness 
Group Influence 

6555, 6589, 6591, 6592 
Group Productivity 

“в, 6595 
Group Structure 

6736 1 
Group Therapy (see Psychotherapy /Group) 
Group/ Ethnic (see also Ethnology) 
Group/Small (see also Interpersonal) 
6539, 6596 
Growth (see Development, Maturation, Men- 
tal Development) 
Guidance (sce also next headings, Counseling) 
6937 


Guidance/Child 

Guidance/ Educational 
7003, 7058, 7059, 7065 

Guidance / Vocational 


Habit (see also Extinction, Learning) 


Habit Strength 
Habituation 


Hand = 
6216, 6983 
Handedness (sce also Laterality) 
Handicap (see Childhood/ Handicapped, Phys- 
ical Handicap) 
Handlin, 
Н 641 
andwriting (sce also Graphology) 
Headache (see Illness) 4 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing/Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Car- 
diovascular) 
6393, 6918 
Heart Rate 
6197, 6387 
Heat (see Tem, 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High School (see Student/High School, 
, School) 
Higher Education (see College) 
Hippocampus 
History 
SR 6038, 6039, 6040, 6041, 6042, 6050, 


Holtzman Inkblot Test 
Home 


rature) 


Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 
cide) 


6821 
Homing 
Homosexuality (see also Sexual Deviation) 


Hormone (see also the several hormones, 
Endocrine) 


6385, 6386 
Hospital & Hospitalization (sce also Clinic, 


Mental Hospital, Institution) 
6559, 6763, 6782, 6783, 6931 
Host (see also Aggression, Anger) 


Hue (see Color) 

Human Engineering (see Engineering Psychol- 
ogy) 

Human Factors 

Human Relations 


Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 
186 


Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 
Hypnosis 

6190, 6191, 6192, 6193, 6194, 6750, 6797 
Hypnotizability (see also Suggestibility) 
Hypochondria 
Hypothalamus 

6323, 6333, 6336, 6391, 6425 
Hysteria & Hysterics 

6040, 6852, 6909 


Id (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
Identification 
6520, 6607, 6622 
Identity 
6622, 6911 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) 
Dess also Disease, Mental Disorder) 


Illumination (see Lighting) 

Illusion (see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
6143, 6144, 6846, 6848 

Image 

Imagery 


Imagination (see also Fantasy) 
Imitation 
6416, 6432 
Immigrant 
6628, 6639 
ШУ 


Tubi ыз 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reinforcement) 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (see Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
Independency, (see also Dependency) 
Index 
India 
6561, 6597, 6853, 7042 
Indian (American) 


Individual Differences 

6132, 6219, 6486 
Industrial Psychology 

6077, 7077 " 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 

8, 6489, 6490, 6493 
Inference 
Inferiority Feeling (see also Achievement 
Need) 


Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 

Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 
6101, 6220, 6245, 6303, 6307, 6309, 6310, 
6311, 7070, 7127 

шошо Theory (see also Information) 

6 


Inheritance (see Genetics) 
Inhibition (see also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 
6435, 6453, 6841, 6842, 6849 
Inhibition/Reactive 
Inhibition/Retroactive 
Insect 
6415, 6443 
Insecurity (see also Security) 
Insight (see also Problem Solving, Thinking) 
6802 


Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating 
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Behavior) 
6587 
Institute (see Organizations) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 
6541, 6684, 6765, 6769, 6778, 6784, 6807, 
6969, 6981 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 
6107, 6196, 6248, 6250, 6252, 6256 
Instructional Aids 
Insulin (see Hormone) 
Integration 
6559, 6562 
Intellectual 
6505, 7093 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
P 6278, 6627, 6628, 6629, 6630, 7033, 
а Й 


Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelli- 
gence) 

Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) 

шие I3 also next headings, Motivation) 


Interest/ Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 
Interference (see also Inhibition) 

6258, 6289 
International 

6571 


Interpersonal (see also Group, Social) 
6061, 6228, 6538, 6570, 6576, 6582, 6583, 
6593, 6726, 6873 

Intersensory 

Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling) 
6064, 6293, 6993 

Introversion (see also Extraversion) 

Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 

Survey) 

Isolation 
6182, 6419, 6479, 6564 

Israel (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 
7060 


Italy 

Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
6235, 6659 

Item Analysis 
6088 


Japan 
J (see also Minority Group, Religion) 
6695, 6700, 7064 E 
Job (see Occupation, Personnel/Industrial, 
Work) 
Job Evaluation 
7076, 7086, 7097 
Job Performance 
7098, 7099, 7101, 7105, 7116 
Job Satisfaction 
7116 
Journals 
Judgment 
083, 6096, 6136, 6137, 6147, 6172, 6525, 
6574, Кы 6802 
Jung, C. 
Junior Hio School (see School) 
Juvenile Delinquency (see Delinquency/Juve- 
nile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 
Kindergarten (see Childhood/Preschool) 
Kinesthesis (see also Movement, Регсер- 
tion/Weight) 
6179, 6180, 6390 
Knowledge 
6052 


Knowledge of Results (see also Feedback, 
Reinforcement) 
6208, 6997 
Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record 


Labor Relations ME 
Language (see also Communication, Infor- 


Vv 


mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
6174, 6297, 6338, 6504, 6515, 6598, 6599, 
6601, 6604, 6606, 6608, 6609, 6610, 6611, 
6728, 6871, 7015 
Language Development 
6497 


Latent Learning (see Learning) 

Laterality (see also Handedness) 
6232, 6484, 6961, 6970 

Law (see also Court, Politics) 
6719 

Leadership (see also Authority, Management) 
6592, 6596, 6597 

Learning (see also Association, Conditioning) 
6106, 6164, 6228, 6230, 6231, 6234, 6235. 
6268, 6295, 6408, 6449, 6627, 6885, 7008, 
7011, 7015 

Learning Set 

Learning Theory 
6135, 7000 

Learning/Avoidance 
6458, 6460, 6464 

Learning/Discrimination 
6189, 6226, 6238, 6269, 6321, 6446, 6447, 
6448, 6450, 6451, 6456, 6974, 6982 

Learning/Escape 

Learning/Incidental 
6225 


Learning/Maze (see also Alternation) 
6447 


Learning/Motor 
Learning/Over 
9 


626 
Learning/Paired Associate 
6227, 6229, 6242, 6246, 6247, 6249, 6251, 
6252, 6253, 6255, 6259, 6260, 6271, 6430, 
Veit Pere VET 7032 
rning/Perceptual 
Learning Probability 
6232, 6306, 6454, 6507 
Learning /Rerersal 


rd / Serial 
6233. 6253, 6272 

Learning/ Verbal 
6152, 6243, 6244, 6245, 6248, 6254, 6256, 
6258, 6282, 6287, 7032 

Legibility (see Handwriting, Display) 

Leisure 

Lesion (see Brain Lesion) 

Lie Detector (see Polygraph) 

Light Gee also Brightness, Color, Reflectance) 
6226 


Light Adaptation (see Dark Adaptation, Ad- 
aptation/Sensory) 
Light Reinforcement 
ht) 
Lipid 
Listening (see also Audition, Speech Intelli- 
gibility) 
6616 
Literature 
6045, 6194, 6545, 6785, 6790, 6794, 6977 
Localization (see also Sound Localization) 
6142, 6983 
їс 
6057 
Loudness (see also Audition, Noise, Sound) 
6141, 6411 
Love 
LSD (see Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (see Lighting) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD) 
6370, 6376, 6381, 6382, 6383 


(see Reinforcement/ 


MA Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale). 
Machine (see Apparatus) 
Man-Machine 
Management (see also Business, Leadership, 
Supervision) 
Ges: 7099, 7109, 7110, 7114, 7116, 7117 


Mani 
"6128, 6742 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (see also Depres- 
sion) “ 
6855 


à 


Manifest Anxiety Scale 
6987 


Manipulation 
Marketing & Marketing Research (see Con- 
sumer Behavior) ^ - 
Marriage (see also Divorce, Mating Behavior, 
Parent) 
6529, 6581, 6810. 
Marital Problems ЖЕ, 
Masculinity (see also Femininity, Sex Role) 


Maskin; 
6139, 6173, 6308 
Mass Behavior fed 
Mass Media (see Communication/Mass) 
Maternal (see also Maternal Attitudes, Moth- 


er) 
Maternal Attitudes 
Mathematics 
6107 і 
Mating Behavior (see also Sex Behavior) 
6080, 6477 
Matrix 
Maturation (see also Development) 
7043 


Maze (see also Learning/Maze) 
Meaning (see also Semantics) 
66 


Meaningfulness 
6227, 6509 y 
Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
6086, 6355, 7104 
Mediating Response (see also Mediation) 
Mediation (see also Mediating Response) 
6252, 6256 
Medical Education (see also Medicine, Stu- 
cee n 
Medical Student (see Student/Medical) 
Medicine 
6646, 6676, 6677, 6698, 6775, 7053 
Memory (see also Forgetting, Recall, Recog- 
nition 
6271, 6281, 6284, 6285, 6362, 6396, 6431, 
6473, 6512, 6958 
Memory/Short Term 
679, 6275, 6276, 6279, 6280, 6286, 6288, 


Mental (see also next headings) 
6674 


Mental Ability 
6358, 6624 

Mental Deficiency (see Mental Retardation) 

Mental Development (see Development) 

Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis) 
6041, 6637, 6671, 6682, 6689, 6697, 6701, 
6853, 6928 

Mental Health (see also саата 
6064, 6071, 6532, 6554, 6635, 6676, 6916, 
6919, 6920, 6921, 6923, 6926, 6927, 6929; 
6930, 6931, 6932, 6933, 7040 

Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 

Hospital, Institution) 

6764, 6765, 6766, 6770, 6771, 6772, 6773, 
6776, 6777, 6780, 6781, 6958 

Май Hospital/ Programs in 


Mental Hygiene (see Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (see Psychiatric Patient) 
Mental Retardation (see also Mongolism) 
6564, 6800, 6912, 6962, 6966, 6967, 6968, 
6970, 6971, 6972, 6973, 6975, 6977, 6979, 
6980, 6981, 6983, 6984, 6985, 6986, 6987, 
6988, 6989, 6991, 6992, 7036 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
6974, 6976, 6978, 6982, 6990 
ша 
7l 


M ee also Mobility) 


_ 6557, 6726. 4 
bes ae Air Force, Army, Navy) 
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Mind 


6041 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) 
6650, 6651, 6653, 6656, 6810, 6904, 6913, 
6942 


Minority Grou 

MMPI (sce Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory) ñ 

Mobility (sce also Migration) 
7029, 7039 


Model 
6081, 6082, 6083, 6084, 6089, 6096, 6202, 
6214, 6702, 7026 
Money (see also Wage) 2 
Mongolism (see also Mental Retardation) 
ki 


M 
"6394, 6325, 6345, 6410, 6411, 6452, 6463, 
6480 


Monkey/Learning in 
6321, 6455 
Mood (see also Emotion) 
Morale (see also Job Satisfaction) 
Morality (see also Ethics) v 
Mother (see also Mother-Child Relations, Ma- 
ternal, Parent) 
6645, 6787, 6941 
Mother-Child Relations (see also Parent-Child 
seen 


67 
Motion (see also Motion Sickness, Percep- 
n Hon/ Mower, Movement) m 
lotion Perception (see Perception/Motion) 
Motion Pictures (see Film) 
Motion Sickness 
Motivation (see also Drive, Fear, Goal, In- 
centive, Need, Reinforcement) 
6060, 6186, 6190, 6195, 6198, 6621 
Меш earaing (see Motivation, Learn- 
ing) 
Motor (see also next headings, Learn- 
ioni Motor, Muscle) 
6314, 6490 


Motor Disorder 
Motor Learning (see Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance (sce also Coordination, 
Sports) 
6179, 6181, 6196, 6212, 6213, 6216, 6217, 
6219, 6221 
Motor Skill (see Motor Performance) 
Mouse 
6326, 6367, 6369, 6371, 6374, 6384, 6397, 
6405, 6421, 6428, 6431 
Movement (see also Movement/Apparent) 
6180, 6317 
sen а (see also Autokinetic Ef- 
fect) 
6162 
Muller-Lyer Illusion 
anes {ке aud 
е (see also Electromyography 
Sh 6214 dues 


Musi 
6616, 6618 
lutism 
Myth & M. 
уф thol 
6792 SEA, 


Narcissism 
National Character 
6574 
Navy 
мей з, 7092 
see also Achievem: 
6489, 6552, 6597 basan 
leed Achievement (see Achievement Need) 


6560, 6563, 6565, 6573, 6911 
Pond (see also Infancy) 


Nerve (see also Optic № 
MESS Spe Nee 
lervous System 
6315 


„ Motivation) 


(see also next headings) 


Nervous System/Autonomic 
Nervous System/Central 


vi 


6081, 6317, 6326, 6392, 6685, 6703, 6721, 
6747, 6813, 6835, 6849, 6852 

Nervous System/Disorder 

Nervous System/Type 

Nesting Behavior 


Neurol 
6060. 6313, 6484, 6531, 6971 


Neuron 

6319, 6337 tien ma 
Neurophysiology (sec Neurology 
Norte 8 Neuroticism 

6637, 6703, 6707, 6721, 6742, 6834, 6838, 


Neurosis, pue 
News ri iewspaper (sce Communication/ 


Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
6165, 6170, 6203 

Nondirective Therapy (see Psychotherapy /Cli- 

ent Centered) 

Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables 
6156 

Norm (see also Conformity) 

Novelty 

Number (see also Mathematics) 
6280, 6286, 6501, 6510 

Nursing & Nurses (sec also Medicinc) 
6766, 6772, 7076, 7111 

Nutrition (see Food) 

Nystagmus (sce also Eye Movement) 


Due (see also Eating, Food) 
6327 
Obituaries. 
6036 
Observation 
6204 
Observation/Natural 
Obsession 


6728 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work, Job Evaluation) 
6522, 6926, 7080, 7081, 7085 
Choice 


Occupational 
7078, 7079, 7083, 7084 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Voca- 
tional ed Б 
оры Therapy 
Old Age (sce Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (see Smell) 
Oedi; 
795 
Operant Behavior (sce also Conditioning/ 


Opany 
100, 6215, 6976 
Opinion 


6572, 6574, 7072 
Optic Nerve 


Optical Accommodat 
ОРНА), 
Organization (see also Business, Government) 
7105, 7107, 7108, 7114, 7115, 7116, 7118. 
7119, 7120 
Organizations (sec also American Psychologi- 
cal Association) 
Orientation 


tion (see Accommoda- 


learning (see Learning/Over) 
Cares (ее also Anoxia) 


Pain 
Paired rd rning 
'ai iate Learni Learning/ 
S ed Associate) 5 + 
аі ‘omparison 
6083 
Palsy (see Cerebral Palsy) 
Paralysis (see Physical Disability, Brain Dis- 
order, Cerebral Paralysis) 
Paranoia (see also Schizophrenia/Paranoid) 


Farseayceslony (see also Extrasensory Percep- 
оп) 


6033 


Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
6520, 6809, 6859 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Mother-Child 
Relations) 
6499, 6521, 6828, 6943 
Parkinson’s Disease 
Pastoral Counseling 
Райа SS also Psychiatric Patient) 
Pavlov & Pavlovianism (see also Condition- 
ing/Classical) 


'eace 
6548, 6550 
Peace Corps 
6571, 6586 
Peers (see also next headings) 
Peer Rating (see also Rating) 
6084 


Perception (see also next headings, Subception) 
6038, 6039, 6139, 6140, 6142, 6151, 6168, 
6229, 6279, 6538, 6579, 6607 

Perception/Depth 
6147, 6149, 6157 

Perception/Form 
6150 


Perception/Motion 
6158, 6162 

Perception/Size 
6157 


Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 
Perception/Space 

6046, 6155 
Perception/Speed 

6160 


Perception/Theory 
Perception/Time 
Perception/Visual (see Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight 
Perceptual Defense (see Defense/Perceptual) 
Perceptual Learning (see Learning/Perceptual) 
Performance (see also Performance Test, Job 
Performance) 
6105, 6199, 6204, 6205, 6211, 6261, 6401, 
6493, 7095, 7102 
Performance Test 
Perseveration 
6370 
Personal Preference Schedule (see Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
Personality (see also next headings) 
6225, 6398, 6519, 6593, 6638, 7057 
Personality Change 
6784 


Personality Correlates 
6402 


Personality Diagnosis (see Personality Mea- 
surement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Inventory (see Inventory, Person- 
ality Measurement) 
Personality Measurement 
6084 


Personality Test (see Test/Personality) 
Personality Theory 
6620 

Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
Personality / Assessment 
Personality /Childhood (see Childhood/Person- 

ality) 
Personality / р. чорак 


Personnel (see also next headings) 
6682 

Personnel/Industrial 
7091 


Personnel/Military 
7086, 7088, 7098, 7122 
Personnel /Psychological 


Phenomenology 
6034, 6038, 6043, 6044, 6054, 6129, 6130, 
6713 

Phenylketonuria 

Philosophy 
6043, 6047, 6048, 6049, 6051, 6052, 6053, 
6055, 6057 

Phobia (see also Fear, Anxiety) 
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6715, 6720, 6722, 6742 
Phoneme (see Phonetics, Word) 
Phonetics (see also Speech) 
Photic (see Light) 

Khoiogroph 
I 


Physiological Correlates 
6222 


Physiological Psychology 
Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
6078, 6132, 6184, 6316 
Physiology /Sensory 
6146, 6353, 6355, 6357 
Physique 
6778 
Piaget, J. 
6058, 6298, 6494, 6500 


Pigeon 
бео; 6379, 6430, 6437, 6446, 6465, 6470, 
64 


Pilot 
6218, 7096, 7103, 7106, 7121 
Pitch (see also Audition) 
6171, 6177 
Pituitary (see Gland Hormone, Endocrine) 
PK (see Parapsychology) 
Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 
Play (see also Recreation, Sports) 
6587, 6751, 6910 
Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Math- 
ematics) 
Police 
Political Behavior 
6555, 6580. 
Political Science 
6545 
Politics 
6549 
Polygraph 
Popularity (see also Social Desirability) 
Porteus Maze (see Maze) 
Роа токой (see also Electrical Activity) 
6. 


Power/Social (see Social Power) 
Practice 
6230, 7102 
Prediction (see also Achievement/Prediction of 
Academic) 
6114, 6135, 6244, 6249, 6264, 6302, 6581, 
6598, 6647, 6764, 6913, 7082, 7102 
Preference 
6091, 6159, 6270, 6878 


Prejudice (see also Attitude) 
Prenatal 


Prestige (see Socioeconomic Status, Social 
Class, Status) 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
6817, 6820, 6825 
Prison Inmate 
6818 
Probability (see also Learning/Probability) 
6094, 6141, 6244, 6312, 6466, 6470 
Probability Learning (see Learning/Probabil- 


ity) 
Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making) 
6294, 6296, 6297, 6298, 6595, 6643, 7004 
Productivity 
Profile (see Score & Scoring) 
порана Instruction (see also Teaching Ma- 
chine 
6124, 7005, 7017, 7018, 7019, 7020, 7022, 
7023, 7024, 7025, 7026, 7027. 7028, 7029, 
7030, 7031, 7032, 7033, 7090, 7093 
Programing 
Progressive Matrices Test 
Projection (see also Defense Mechanism). 
6619 
Projective Technique (see also Rorschach, 
TAT) 


558. 


6113, 516 6661, 6662, 6665, 6666, 6667, 
Propaganda (see Persuasion, Communication) 
Proprioception (see Kinesthesis, Vestibular 
Sense) 
Protestantism (see Religion) 
Psychiatric Diagnosis (see Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
6656, 6706, 6712, 6717, 6776, 6777, 6781, 
6804, 6924, 6944, 7030 
Psychiatrist 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy) 
6037, 6043, 6101, 6672, 6675, 6677, 6679, 
6681, 6694, 6697, 6698, 6783, 6847, 6854, 
6925, 6936 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
6847, 6919 
Psychoanalysis/Interpretation 
6033, 6495, 6523, 6531, 6661, 6785, 6786, 
6787, 6789, 6790, 6791, 6794, 6814 
Psychoanalysis/Theory 
6711, 6792, 6795, 6796, 
Psychoanalysis/Therapy 
6706, 6725, 6906, 6909 
Psychodiagnosis (sce also Diagnosis) 
6666, 6670, 6799, 6801, 6802, 6803, 6804, 
6805, 6830, 6854 
Psychodrama (see also Psychotherapy/Group) 
6745 


Psychokinesis (PK) (see Parapsychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing) 
Psychologist 
Psychology 
6033, 6034, 6035, 6039, 6042, 6044, 6053, 
6056, 6062, 6063, 6066, 6073, 6076, 6077, 
6078, 6079, 7065 
Psychology Abroad 
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Abstract 39: 14773 should refer to Journal of Social 
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Marx U., Leipzig, E. Germany) Ein technisches Modell 
der motorischen Rückenmarksbahnen. [A technical 
model of spinal motor tracts.) Zeitschrift für Psy- 
chologie, 1966, 172(1-2), 3-16.— The phylogenetic devel- 
opment of the pyramidal and extrapyramidal tracts is 
discussed and pertinent literature examined. The Leip- 
ziger Modell is pictured and a wiring plan given to 
demonstrate the ways and means of communication 
from brain to muscles through the conducting function 
of the pyramidal system and the steering function of the 
extrapyramidal system.—F. Wesley. 

7183. Moore, Cordell B. (Operations Res. Section, 
General Dynamics, Ft, Worth, Tex) Improved logistics 
planning through mathematical models. Human Factors, 
1965, 7(4), 315-328. 

7184. Wendt, Dirk. (U. Hamburg, Germany) 
Versuche zur Erfassung eines subjektiven Verliisslich- 
ah en to establish subjective 
ugniticance levels.) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1966, 
172(1-2), 40-81.—A statistical AE making model 
based on Bruner and Postman’s Hypotheses Theory was 
designed. Subjective significance levels were quantita- 
tively assessed while objective significance varied 
between situations and Ss, Subjective levels were found 
to rise with increasing value of the hypothesis, but 
diminished when the efforts necessary to obtain the 
information. for making the decision increased. The 
Subjective Significance level was viewed as a subject 
matter of individual psychology. —F. Wesley. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


7185. Varma, M. An introduction to educational and 
AL duca research. NYC: Taplinger, 1966, xi, 208 p. 


Experimental Design 
Formulas & Calculations 


Statistical Analysis 


7186. Bloxom, Bruce M. Obtaining a best-fittin 
factor structure. Seattle, Wash.: U. Washington, 1966.7 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


p.—Compares results of 3 methods for obtaining a 
best-fitting factor structure. The best result is from a 
principal axis factoring of the average of the approxi- 
mated correlation matrices. Using the average manifest 
correlation matrix provides an equally good “best fit" 
only for the factors corresponding to the larger eigen- 
values.—Journal abstract. 

7187, Boldt, Robert F. Factoring to fit off diagonals. 
USA PRO Tech. Res. Note, 1965, No. 161, 22 p.—In 
factoring for conventional purposes, factor loadings are 
desired which minimize the sums of squares of off- 
diagonal residuals. Such loadings have been shown to 
be consistent estimates of the population factor load- 
ings. 2 methods are developed: a generalization of the 
method of minimum residuals, and an application of 
the method of steepest descent. The metho: of steepest 
descent is-superior since it is faster, give the right 
communalities when the communalities are known, and 
cannot give imaginary factors. Communalities increase 
as the number of factors increase—Heywood cases 
imply an upper bound on the number of factors. When 
applied to somatotype data, the method improved 
substantially on centroid solutions and indicated a 
reinterpretation of earlier factoring studies.—4. J. 
Drucker. 

7188. Dunn-Rankin, Peter. (Florida State U.) The 
true probability distribution of the range of rank totals 
and its application to psychological scaling. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4827. 

7189. Horst, Paul. Measurement of personality 
dimensions: I. Psychological measurement. Seattle, 
Wash. U. Washington, 1966. 140 p.—l of a 4-part 
series of reports, based on a new method for factoring a 
data matrix of order up to 3000 x 3000, which is 
applicable to data matrices in general and should have 
applications in a wide range of multivariate analysis and 
prediction problems. These reports are specifically 
oriented toward the use of the techniques in the 
measurement of personality measurement o personality 
dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

7190. Marascuilo, Leonard A. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Large-sample multiple comparisons. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 65(5), 280-290.—Large-sam le 
multiple comparisons based upon a chi-square ana'og 
of Scheffé’s theorem are illustrated by means of 
examples. The examples involve the correlation co- 
efficients of K independent bivariate normal popula- 
parameters of K independent binomial 


normal populations with unequal variances; and the 
differences between the 
normal populations with ur 
tion, a general test statistic is presented to test the null 
hypothesis that involves the 
abstract. 

7191. Shiba, Sukeyori. (U. Tokyo, Japan) The 
generalized method for principal components of scale 
analysis. Japanese Psychological Research, 1965, 7(4), 
163-165.—1he mathematical structure of the method 
for obtaining weights and scores which maximize 
correlation between them for a given response matrix is 
shown. The method is called “generalized” in the sense 
that it is applicable to the more generalized response 
matrix in which each individual expresses his ability or 
attitude freely by assigning any positive integer to each 
category. Relation between the generalized method and 
Guttman's is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


7192. Schum, David A., Goldstein, Irwin L., & 
Southard, Jack F. (Ohio State U. Res. Found.) 
Further investigation of the effects of reduced input data 
fidelity upon the determination of posterior probabilities 
in a simulated threat-diagnosis system. USAF AMRL 
Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-233, v, 12 p.—5th ina series of 
experiments on Bayesian diagnostic systems. In this 
experiment 2 procedures for obtaining a posteriori [P 
(H/D)] probability estimates were compared under 
conditions of low fidelity of input data and various 
levels of time-stress. In 1 procedure a computer 
aggregated Ss' a priori [P (D/H)] estimates, In the 
alternate procedure the a posteriori probabilities were 
estimated by Ss without computer aid. Results favor the 
computer-aided procedure and tend to support the use 
of automated Bayesian hypothesis-selection procedures 
in diagnostic systems.—USA F AMRL. 

7193. Whiteman, Irvin R. The role of computers in 
handling aerospace systems human factors task data. 
USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-206, ix, 173 
p.—The characteristics of a computer based data system 
for handling human factors task information generated 
in support of advanced system development are des- 
cribed. On the basis of information gathered from users 
and generators of data at representative government 
and contractor installations, the current and potential 
uses of computers were assessed to determine the 
desirable characteristics. The system will assist the 
human factors specialist and system design engineers in 
the design and development of systems by providing 
them with means for: (1) drawing them closer to the 
data through a user-oriented system, (2) comparing data 
generated throughout the life-cycle of an advanced 
system and across systems, (3) analyzing data and 
conducting man-machine simulations, and (4) insuring 
that data are made available on a selective query and a 
timely basis. These objectives are met within. the 
framework of a data system concept, functions of which 
are: (1) data storage and retrieval, (2) data processing, 
(3) computer program maintenance, and (4) system 
operational manual maintenance. The forms of data to 
be housed, the methods for storage, processing and 
retrieval, and the nature and configuration of the data 
handling are discussed.—USAF AMRL. 


TESTING 


7194, Exner, John E., Jr. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Variations in WISC performances as influenced by 
differences in pretest rapport. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 74(2), 299-306.—33 pairs of Ss, ages 7.3- 
14.4, were matched on age, sex, Stanford-Binet IQ and 
academic performance and were divided into 2 groups 
of 25 pairs and 8 pairs respectively. In Part 1, the WISC 
was administered to 1 S in each of the 25 pairs in a 
natural manner (in which efforts were made to create 
and maintain rapport). The 2nd S was treated in the 
pretest procedure in à more rigid and aloof manner. In 
Part 2, 8 pairs of Ss served in an identical manner 
except that the order of the WISC subtests was 
reversed, Results show statistically significant decre- 
ments in the performances of those Ss treated rigidly, 
and these decrements are manifest in specific subtests 
rather than in a global effect.—Author abstract. 

7195. Holroyd, R. G. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) A profile sheet to facilitate administration of He 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Journal of Clinica 
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Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 197-199.—А profile sheet for 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale was given along 
with a list of Vineland items by content category. 
Advantages are presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. И 

7196. Kaufman, A. (United Sheffield Hosp., White- 
ley Wood Clinic, England) An oral digit symbol test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 180-183. 
—72 patients were given a written symbol test and 
an oral digit symbol test composed of 60 cards. Most Ss 
perósiued. more quickly and performance fell off less 
rapidly with age on the oral than on the written test. 
The oral test appeared suitable for disabled patients. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7197. McReynolds, Paul. (Palo Alto VA Hosp., 
Calif.) The Concept Evaluation Technique: A survey of 
research. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 
217-230.—The NER Evaluation Technique (CET), a 
brief test utilizing the Rorschach inkblots, assesses 
several clinical variables, particularly (1) conceptual 
conformity or idiosyncrasy, and (2) conceptual loose- 
ness, A number of studies have now been completed on 
the CET, and the results of these studies indicate that 
the technique possesses clinical and research utility. 
—Author abstract. 

7198. Tien, H. C. (S-215 Medical Center W., 701 N. 
Logan, Lansing, Mich.) Use of the Organic Integrity 
Test (OIT) with children who cannot read. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(10), 1165-1171.—"The 
OIT has led... [to the conclusion] that the human brain 
can better be understood and treated as а cross- 
correlation pattern recognition system in the cybernetic 
sense," There follows an attempt “to unify the diverse 
phenomena of chromaphilia, reading. disabilities, 
phonetic therapy and the processes of perception with a 
Summarizing mathematical theory of pattern recogni- 
tion by identity, which states that “ап unknown form f is 
recognized as а known form g, if their Cross-correlation 
pattern recognition index (PRI) is unity,” that is: If PRI 
(f, а= 1, then í = g. This theorem сап be proved by 
the Swartz inequality." —N. H. Pronko. 


Test Construction 


uantitative 
ich differ- 


7200. Martinek, Harold; Sadacca, Robert. 
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the most effective selector for enlisted trainees.—4A. J. 
Drucker. 

7201. Murthy, H. N. Development of the paranoid, 
depressive, manic and anxiety scales. Transactions of 
All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 50-59.—4 
scales have been developed for mental patients. Groups 
of paranoid (49), depressive (3), manic (30) and anxiety 
(33) cases were compared with a group of normals 
(111). Chi-square values on different items are pre- 


sented.—U. Pareek. 
7202. Richards, James M., Jr., Holland, John L., & 


Lutz, Sandra W. The assessment of student accomplish- 
ment in college. ACT Res. Rep., 1966, No. 11, 13 p.—A 
questionnaire was designed to assess the no demic 


accomplishments of college students. The questionnaire 
consists of 12 scales to measure notable extra-classroom 
accomplishment and 1 scale to assess recognition for 
academic UAR To determine the statistical 
characteristics of the scales, they were administered as 
part of a larger survey to different groups of coll 
students—3147 freshmen, 5127 sophomore: 
seniors—in a variety of colleges. The results š 

the nonacademic scales possess some construct validity 
and that they are relatively independent of academic 
grades and recognition.—Journal summary. \ 


Test Standardization & Validation 


7203, Bingham, William C., Burke, Henry R., & 
Murray, Stewart. (VA Hosp., East Orange, N.J.) 
Raven's Progressive Matrices: Construct validity. 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 205-209.—Analysis 
of the intercorrelations of Scores by 39 unselected 
Veterans on Raven's Progressive Mairices (PM), the 
WAIS, Cohen’s WAIS actors, the Army General 
Classification Test, and age, suggest that PM measures 
principally a common 
unctioning; that PM 
WAIS Factor B (Perceptual Organization) than to his 
Factor A (Verbal 
related to both thro 
and that PM is not clearly related inversely to age, 
within the age range of the Ss.—Author abstract. 


7204. Bolton, N., Britton, P. G., & Savage, R. 
D. (U. Newcastle : 


mative data on the 


тутт m Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 220), 
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7206. Gauron, E. F., & Adams, J. (U. Iowa) The 
relationship of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
to the MMPI in a patient population. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 206-209.—118 male and 116 
female psychiatric patients were given the MMPI and 
the EPPS in an attempt to validate the EPPS. High 
scores for both male and female Ss on succorance, 
abasement and achievement and low scores for females 
on affiliation and nurturance were indicative of psycho- 
logical disturbance. 3 EPPS scales showed little relation- 
ship to any MMPI scales. A similarity between the 
findings of this study and other studies using different 
types of populations is noted,—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7207. Hase, Harold D. (U. Oregon) The predictive 
validity of different methods of deriving personality 
Inventor scales. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 

7208. Jones, Richard R. (U. Oregon) The rela- 
tionships between item properties and scale reliability. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4830. 

7209. Jurjevich, R. M. (Lowry AFB, Denver, 
Colo.) Short interval test-retest stability of MMPI, 
California Psychological Inventory, Cornell Index, and 
Symptom Check List. Journal of General Psychology, 
1966, 74(2), 201-206.—A ppears to confirm the assump- 
tion that the test-retest stability coefficients, as based on 
correlations, cannot be considered satisfactory for 
investigations of psychotherapy effects if the latter are 
to be evaluated by the t test. Clinical and other scales of 
the MMPI, the CPI scales, the Cornell Index, and a 
Symptom Check List were given twice, with an average 
intertest interval of 11 days, to a sample of male 
military outpatients (average age = 23 yr.). By using the 
t test instead of the test-retest correlation coefficient 
each of the following scales was found to be unstable: 
MMPI—correction, depression, masculinity-femininity, 
A-factor anxiety, dependency, emotional immaturity, 
ego-strength, general maladjustment, need for treat- 
ment; CPI—sociability, social presence, good impres- 
sion; and Cornell Index. Of doubtful stability were 
MMPI—control, hostility control, overt hostility; and 
CPI—intellectual efficiency. —Author abstract. 

7210. Kissinger, R. David. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) The Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule in a psychiatric setting. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 149-152. 
—The EPPS was given to 107 psychiatric patients in 
order to confirm Klett’s hypotheses and replicate 
previous findings with other hospitalized groups. lett's 
hypotheses were partially confirmed, indicating the need 
for restandardization on a psychiatric population. 
Differences between schizophrenic and psychoneurotic 
Ss were minimal and parallel Klett's ndings on the 
rating of social desirability. Sex differences were mini- 
mal and offer an interesting possible use of the EPPS to 
investigate “sex role acceptance." —Journal abstract. 

7211. Klopfer, W. С. (Portland State Coll.) 
Correlation of women's Mf scores on the MMPI and 
Strong VIB. Journal of Clinical Psychology. 1966, 22(2), 
216.—2 groups of 98 and 41 women were administered 
the MMPI and the SVIB. Correlations of .48 and .41 
between the Mf scores on the 2 tests were noted.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

7212. Kreitman, L. (Fairfax County Sch. Board, 
Va.) A note on the use of the Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 196.—A cross validation of the Minnesota 
Percepto-Diagnostic Test using 67 children diagnosed as 
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either emotionally disturbed or with an organic dys- 
function. 82% of Ss were correctly identified by the 
MPD.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7213. Lanyon, К. 1. (Rutgers U.) A free-choice 
version of the EPPS. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 202-205.—The EPPS was administered to 
131 undergraduate Ss under the regular form and under 
a free-choice format. Correlations between the 2 forms 
were high; validity data are presented. "Taken in 
conjunction with pA studies, the results suggest 
that little if anything is to be gained by using the 
forced-choice technique in presenting the EPPS items." 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7214. Levitt, Eugene E., Ladd, Clayton E., Thaden, 
Marcia, & Reaser, Virginia. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) 
An empirical study of the validity of the Picture Story 
Completion test of the IES Test. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 143- 
148.—Each of 126 (66 males, 60 females) unselected 
patients from state psychiatric hospital wards—54 
psychotics, 24 neurotics, 35 alcoholics, and 13 cases of 
brain syndromes—was given the Picture Story Comple- 
tion (PSC) test of the Impulse-Ego-Superego Test, the 
MMPI, and the WAIS Verbal scale to: (1) reexamine 
the ability of PSC to discriminate psychotics and 
neurotics, (2) test PSC criterion validity, (3) investigate 
sex differences, and (4) investigate the extent and effect 
of misunderstanding of PSC item content. It was 
concluded that “the PSC lacks both construct and 
criterion validity with hospitalized psychiatric patients." 
It is suggested that the instrument has little practical 
value for either research or clinical work.—J. Smith. 

7215. Lieberman, Lewis R. (Charles L. Mix Memo- 
rial Fund, Americus, Ga.) On “Actuarial methods as 
appropriate strategy for the validation of diagnostic 
tests." Psychological Review, 1966, 73(3), 262-264.—In 
a recent theoretical note, Sines (see 39:3) has character- 
ized old-strategy test validation as of the form: “If B (a 
particular type or class of behavior) then P (a 
particular test response or pattern).” He offers a new 
strategy of the form: “If P, then B." The present note 
shows that the old strategy (by using a control group) is 
really of the form: "P iL and only if, B." The new 
strategy is really of the form: "B if, and only if, P" and 
hence er equivalent. The choice of strategy must 
be dictated by E's goals and hypotheses.—Journal 
abstract. ў 

7216. Lindbom, Kerstin. (Lund U., Sweden) The 
equivalence between two versions of the meta-contrast 
technique applied to a оро of normal children. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(11), 7 p.—The 
reliability between 2 versions of the meta-contrast 
technique for measuring perceptual defense mechanisms 
was investigated in a population of normal children, 13 

r. old. It was only possible to treat the mechanism of 
isolation. The reliability appeared quite satisfactory, if 
the versions were presented in sequence: original 
version-parallel version. The versions in reversed order 
did not show very good reliability.—Journal abstract. 

7217. Sells, S. В. (Texas Christian U.) Evaluation of 
psychological measures used in the Health Examination 
Survey of children ages 6-11. Public Health Service 
Publication, 1965, No. 1000, Series 2(15), 66 р. 
—Portions of 4 psychological tests were administered 
during 1963-65 to a national probability sample of 
about 8000 children ages 6-11 yr. in a I-hr examination 
that formed part of the Health Examination Survey. 
(HES). Tests used were the Block Design and Vocab- _ 
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ulary subtests of the WISC, the Reading and Arithmetic 
sections of the 1963 revision of the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT), the Human Figure 
Drawing Test (HFDT), and the TAT. As related to 
HES (1) the WRAT апа the Block Design and 
Vocabulary subtests of WISC need to be restandard- 
ized, (2) the 1963 version of the HFDT is preferred, and 
(3) an objective scoring key should be developed for the 
TAT.—J. Smith. 

7218. Shaw, Dale J. (State Hosp., Jamestown, 
N.D.) The reliability and validity of the Halstead 
Category Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 176-180.—674 adult patients who were referred 
{о a neuropsychological laboratory’ were given the 
Halstead Category Test (HCT) and 7 other tests to 
measure organic brain function. A split half reliability 
of .98 was obtained on the HCT and a standard error of 
measurement of 4.47 was also reported. Severity of 
brain damage was tested by correlative and analysis of 
variance methods and the variation of HCT error scores 
with severity of brain damage was accepted at high 
levels of statistical significance.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7219. Sterne, D. M. (VA Hosp., Vancouver, Wash.) 
The Knox Cubes as a test of memory and intelligence 
with male adults. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 191-193.—The Knox Cubes was administered to 
100 male patients and 56 took a re-administration of the 
Cubes within a few days. 50 additional patients were 
administered the Knox Cubes a total of 4 times within a 
2 day period. Test-retest reliability was demonstrated 
and the. results indicated that the Knox Cubes might be 
used as a rapid measure of certain aspects of immediate 
recall and intelligence.— E. J, Кобенов 

7220. Stott, L. H., & Ball; R. S. Infant and preschool 
mental tests: Review and evaluation. Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, 1965, 30(3), 
2-151.—Surveys current theories and uses of infant and 
Bschool tests, 


‘or such instruments. Concludes that there is a more 


at the 
need for more sophisticated 
intelligence, —4A. Barclay. 
1221. Vincent, Clark E. (Bowman-Gray Sch. Med., 
Winston-Salem, N.C.) Lo iren of changes in male- 
s for interpreting M-F scores. 
of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 196- 
questionnaire were used to 
changes in male-female role 


260 males and 257 females, ages 17-18. The “low” Fe 
females and the had higher (more 
favorable) scores than their respective counterpart 
groups on about % of the CPI Scales. Analysis of the 
ч Fe scale indicated а number of 
these items to be time- and social-class-bound.— Journal 
атас w 
7222. Wenke, Wolfgang, & Müller, Ursula. (Hum- 
boldt U., Berlin, Germany) Möglichkeiten und iens 
des Einsatzes einzelner diagnostischer Kurzverfahren bei 
der Schülerauslese. [Possibilities and limitations of 
several short-cut methods of a diagnostic test in pupil 
selection.] Zeitschrift Sir Psychologie, 1966, 172(1-2), 
82-116.—Reliability and validity of Raven's colored 
matrices as a diagnostic instrument were examined 
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Groups of 124 normal and 142 under-achievers served 
as Ss. Number, type and motivational value of the tasks 
were found adequate for respective age levels. Some of 
Raven's evaluation procedures were considered mis- 
leading and certain о ангы were sug- 
gested. The test was found to di erentiate well between 
the various performance levels, and its use as a 
diagnostic tool is suggested.—F. Wesley, 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


APPARATUS 


7223, Chamberlain, S., Kerkut, G. A., & Venning, H. 
B. (Southampton U., England) Negative capacitance 
solid state microelectrode input circuit for use in neuro- 
physiology. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(8), 743-745 —With 
the solid state systems such as metal Oxide semi- 
conductors (MOST) it is possible to have a high input 
impedance and low MAN current. The circuit 
developed involves the use of a MOST circuit together 
with arrangements for negative capacity input so as to 
allow valid determinations of rise time. The circuit can 
also be used as the input stage voltage clamp circuit. 
—S. B. Coslett. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7224. Honig, Werner K. 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Operant behavior: Areas of 


х 5, 6 general concepts, 
з 6 sets of 3 objects. varying in degree of similarity. 
/ ether more similarities or dissimilarities are per- 
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ceived is a function of the nature of the objects 
compared, the degree of similarity, S's familiarity with 
the objects, the number of objects compared, S's set to 
see differences or similarities, S's ability to make 
comparisons, and other factors.—L. Zusne. 

7227. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Quasi- 
experimentation. School Review, 1965, 73(3), 197-205. 
—Examines ‘‘quasi-” versus "true" experimentation. 
Describes 3 types of quasi-experiments: *tpatched-up," 
retrospective, and "nature" conducted. Emphasizes 
need for true experiment as basis for "strong in- 
ference.” —E. Holstein. 


THEORIES 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


7228. Coren, Stanley. (Stanford U.) Adaptation to 
prismatic displacement as a function of the amount of 
available information. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 
407-408.—The amount of information available during 
a pointing response while wearing displacing prisms was 
varied by allowing the arm to remain free or by 
constraining it to a track. There was significant adapta- 
tion in both conditions and the adaptation for the 
unconstrained or high information group was sig- 
nificantly greater.—Journal abstract. 

7229. Harris, William, & Buckner, Donald N. A 
study of differences between performance and psycho- 
physical judgments. American Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 79(1), 50-61.—Ss judged the cumulative duration 
of “time on” of a flashing light under 2 conditions: (1) 
objective condition, in which “time оп” varied (9, 12, 
15, 18, or 21 sec.) and was judged on a 9-point scale 
(from "extremely short" to “extremely long"); and (2) 
performance condition, in which Ss judged the same 
stimuli but under the assumption that the light on 
indicated that a man in another room was “on target" 
in a pursuit-rotor task, and thus rated his performance 
on a 9-point scale (from "extremely poor" to "ex- 
tremely good"). Hypotheses tested were: (1) greater 
variance would be found in judging the same stimuli 
under the performance than under the objective condi- 
tion (partially confirmed); (2) those Ss with little 
experience in performing the pursuit-rotor task over- 
estimate the value of stimuli representing performance, 
but those with more experience are not affected 
(partially confirmed); (3) judgments of stimuli repre- 
senting performance is less valid when performers are 
present during judgmental sessions than when they are 
absent (unconfirmed); (4) judgments are influenced by 
Ss’ knowledge of the performers’ school achievement 
(confirmed). Further study is needed.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

7230, Roby, Thornton B., & Budrose, Charles R. 
(Med. Res. Council, Cambridge, England) Psychophys- 
ical scale matching as a prototypical language task. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 
675-684.—Effects of variations in method of feedback 
were studied in a task requiring 2 Ss to match 
brightnesses on the basis of verbal communication, 
using a numerical scale which initially had no agreed- 
upon meaning. In each trial, E adjusted the brightness 
of a lightbulb. This was viewed by 1 S, the transmitter, 
who then assigned a number to this brightness. A 2nd S, 
the receiver, then adjusted another lightbulb to a 
brightness that he felt corresponded to the number 
given by the transmitting S. Results of the attempted 
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match were then viewed by either 1 or both Ss. The 
main criterion measure, the mean squared difference 
between the 2 brightnesses, was broken down into linear 
and nonlinear components. Poorest performance 
occurred with feedback to the transmitting S only; next, 
to both Ss; and best, to the receiving S only. Nonlinear 
error was greater than linear error.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


7231. Feirstein, Alan. (Yale U.) Personality cor- 
relates of tolerance for unrealistic experiences. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4804-4805. 

7232. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U.) To 
perceive is to know. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(1), 
11-19.—‘*Perceiving is a cognitive process involving 
knowing, understanding, comprehending, organizing 
and even cognizing.... [The] factors known in percep- 
tion are properties of sets of stimuli, not properties of 
individual stimuli (to say nothing of the elements which 
make up these individual stimuli)... . [Perceiving] is an 
active process, | in which the perceiver participates 
fully.” The experiments cited illustrate “that to perceive 
is to know. It is to know and comprehend the nature of 
a stimulus; it is to know the nature of the alternatives to 
a stimulus; and it is to know the structure and 
organization of sets of stimuli.” —S. J. Lachman. 

7233. Gibson, James J. (Cornell U.) The problem of 
temporal order in stimulation and perception. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 141-149.—Following Lashley, 
an alternative is suggested for the concept of memory as 
a storage and retrieval of engrams. Learning does not 
necessarily depend on remembering. Perceiving is not 
separated from remembering except by the subjective 
feelings of present and past, and even these are not 
clearly separable. The essential feature of learning is the 
resonating of the nervous system to the invariant 
properties of the stimulus flux over objective time. 
—Author abstract. 

7234. Goldstein, Michael J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Relationship between perceptual defense and 
exposure duration. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 608-610.—А perceptual defense 
study was done in which recognition guesses were 
obtained in a random series over 8 exposure levels 
yielding a range from chance to 100% recognition level. 
Ss received 336 exposure trials over 3 sessions to obtain 
stable functions. A shift from defense to vigilance was 
found between Day 1 and Day 2 for all Ss. The 
response tendency noted at the lowest exposure levels 
(vigilance or avoidance) was found to be relatively 
constant over the exposure range failing to confirm the 
recent findings of Dorfman, Grossberg, and Kroeker. 
—Journal abstract. 

7235. Holmberg, Lennart; Küller, Rikard, & 
Tidblom, Inger. (Lund U., Sweden) The perception of 
volume content of rectangular rooms as a function of the 
ratio between depth and width. Psychological Research 
Bulletin, 1966, 6(1), 15 p.—2 model rooms of 1/2 m* 
volume content were used: 1 as a standard with 
quadratic floor surface, the other as variable. In the 
magnitude estimation method, 6 depth/width ratios 
(1.0-3.5) were employed. In the production method, 6 
widths of the movable back wall were used in the 
variable model. The data were subjected to an analysis 
of variance. Both methods showed a significant ratio 
effect (maximally 20% of the objective volume). This 
effect could be subdivided into a linear and a quadratic 
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component, both significant, the latter with production 
maximum and estimation minimum very close. In both 
cases there were significant hysteresis effects. In the 
estimation method, the relationship between presenta- 
tion orders was significant, as was the presetting effect 
in the production method. Individual differences in level 
and steepness of curves were found. Rank correlation 
between responses in the 2 methods was -,83(P < .05). 
Further methodological studies are in progress. 
—Journal abstract. 

7236, Pitz, Gordon F. (Southern Illinois U.) The 

uential judgment of proportion. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(12), 397-398.—Ss gave percentage estimates of 
proportion, which were revised after each event during 
the presentation of a sequence of binary events, 
Responses exhibited constant errors of overestimation 
of proportions greater than .5 and underestimation of 
proportions less than .5. Both verbal and nonverbal 
responses were used, the constant error being somewhat 
сам. for nonverbal responses. There was a tendency 
ог the constant error to decrease as the number of 
events between revisions was increased.—Journal 
abstract. 

7237. Tuma, June M. (Louisiana State U.) An 
analysis of psychological factors in subliminally perceived 
stimuli: An investigation of the interaction of 
tibility to stress and of stress in a 


tual 
Деген paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 


8), 


Illusion 


7238. Сарропе, Margaret K. (Fordham U.) The 
yn x — c ion 
mes Trapezoid Illusion. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
62(2), 211-219.—Individual verbal Бано was 
found to increase significantly the perception of the 

Ames Trapezoid Illusion.— Author abstract. 
39. Gressot, Michel. (3, bis, Chemin Thury, 
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€go, indicating a dual function, which is in agreement 
the derivation of 


defense mechanisms from more general adaptive 


К ТЫ A. Ostlund. 
240. Marshall, А. J., & Di i 
Western Australia) Disto ron of i mia 2: 
metrical fields as a function of size of the display. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 12), 405-406.—The 
illusory distortion of 2 parallel lines on the Hering 
Wundi, and Orbison fields was studied as a function of 
the size of the display. „The Hering and Wundt fields 
“зуры complementary illusions which developed with 
С "i Rs e ks display. The Orbison field yielded a lesser 
i е Illusion and different development.—Journal 
_ 7241. Scott, Thomas R., Lavender, Abraha: 
MeWhirt, Ronald A., & Powell, Donnie A. (V Hip 
Columbia, S.C.) Directional mmetry of motion after- 
ee ла of реш Psychology, 1966, 71(6). 
ae .—ln spiral aftereffect, apparent centrifugal 
me Ion 15 greater than apparent centripetal motion. It 
recently been proposed that this asymmetry results 
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from differential eye movements during the inspection 
period. Centrifugal and centripetal aftereffects were 
measured concurrently with eye movements. The postu- 
lated differential in eye movements was not found. The 
asymmetry was found to be present in waterfall illusion 
as well as in spiral aftereffect with the degree of 
asymmetry increasing as a function of distance from the 
fovea out to about 20°. Prolonged exposure to spirals 
rotating in both directions over a period of 4 days 
brought about a significant reduction in the amount of 
asymmetry suggesting that this phenomenon may be a 
result of environmental adaptation. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Time 


7242. Albers, Robert J. (U. Texas) Anxiety and time 
DN rr Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4848. 

7243. El'kin, D. G., & Kozina, T. M. (1. I. 
Mechnikov U., Odessa, USSR) O vliyanii alkogolya na 
otschet vremeni. [The effect of alcohol on time per- 
ception.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 2, 147-152.—A 
32-yr-old abstinent and experimentally naive female S 
was tested on the production of 5-, 10-, 15-, 30-, and 
60-sec time intervals under normal conditions and 20- 
and 60-min after the intake of 100 cc of 96%; alcohol. 
As is usual, under normal conditions the shorter time 
intervals were slightly overestimated and thc longer 
Ones underestimated; 20 min. after the intake of alcohol 
all time intervals were underestimated, while | hr. later 
they were all overestimated. In 4 other Ss the threshold 
for beats to a 500-cycle tone were studied under similar 
conditions, with inconclusive results. —L. Zusne 


VISION 


‚7244. Sticht, Thomas С. (U. Arizona) The effects of 
intensity and duration on the latency of foveal response to 
light and dark flashes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4835-4836, 


Perception 


& Cooperband, A. S. 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 


реа 
indicate that w was the primary cue used in this task; 
detection performance was a ачи function of w. 
u mal absthuce 
; Аугез, John J. (Pioneering Res. Div., USA 
Fe Natick, Mass.) Some artifactual causes of percep- 
71(6), 8963 > Journal of Experimental Psychology. 1966, 
Erase -901.—Columns of 10 filled and unfilled 
ta hist елей D а fixation cross were exposed 
caus acopically Or .13 sec. Prior to each exposure 
Bit was told to reproduce the pattern either from top 
iv tom, from bottom to top, бош center out, or was 
Foires Pre On 1⁄2 of the trials a “fixation forcer" 
оссе 11 ап attempt to restrict eye movements 
uring prior to or during target exposure, The results 
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revealed no difference in accuracy of perception 
between the north and south hemifields when order of 
report and preexposure set were controlled, and sug- 
gested that the fixation forcer did restrict eye move- 
ments. A "post exposure process" is not needed, 
therefore, to account for previous findings of north 
hemifield primacy. A replication of the experiment but 
with horizontal exposures and recording sequences 
supported the same conclusions with respect to primacy 
in the left hemifield. —Journal abstract. 

7247. Correia, Manning J., Hixson, W. Carroll, & 
Niven, Jorma I. Otolith shear and the visual perception 
of force direction: Discrepancies and a proposed resolu- 
tion. USN AMI NASA Jt. Rep., 1965, No. 951, iii, 73 
p.—Judgments of subjective vertical and horizon were 
obtained during exposure to 5 angular directions and 5 
magnitudes of linear acceleration stimuli varied 
independently on a human centrifuge. The visual 
perception ofthe orientation of the force field could not 
be shown to be а linear function of the otolith 
shear-directed component, and discontinuities in 
response for identical stimuli were observed. A tangent 
equation expression which resolves these discrepancies 
and better predicts the subjective response is proposed. 
A rationale for this equation and generalizations 
relative to extraterrestrial environments are discussed. 


7248. Erickson, Ronald A. Visual search experiment: 
Noise persistence, acuity, response time. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1966, 56(4), 491-498. 


ens nad These results indicate that restricted useful- 
ness of a low-frame-rate, television-type display may be 
expected in a low signal-to-noise ratio condition. 
Neither peripheral acuity, foveal acuity, nor eye- 
dominance scores correlated significantly with search 
time. There was a significant correlation. between 
response time and search time, which can be attributed 
to the mental processing and decision time common to 
both tasks.—Journal abstract. 

7249. Guthrie, Gerald, & Wiener, Morton. (Clark 
U.) Subliminal perception or perception of partial cue 
with pictorial stimuli. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 619-628.—3 experiments were 
undertaken to investigate the ostensible subliminal 
effects found with "below threshold" exposures of 
pictorial stimuli. Following the assumptions of the 
*part-cue н nee model, it was 
hypothesized that: (1) pictorial stimuli used in earlier 
studies differed in amount of structural attributes 
available to Ss, (2) such structural cues are responded to 
differentially by Ss, and (3) with the thematic content 
held constant, systematic difference in perceptual 
behavior is a function of variations in structural 
attributes (¢.g., angularity) by the subliminal stimuli. 
The results confirmed these hypotheses, and the part- 
cue response-characteristic model remains а tenable 
explanation of the perceptual behavior ascribed to 


subliminal perception. —Journal abstract. 
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7250. Haines, Richard F., & Bartley, S. Howard. 
(Michigan State U.) A study of certain visual effects 
occasioned by factors of so-called glare. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 255-266.—Investigated changes 
in perceived size and frontal plane shape of very bright 
targets (maximum = 4248 ft-L) upon an unilluminated 
background. Targets having square, circular, and tri- 
angular forms of equal area were foveally fixated by 5 
highly trained male volunteers. The disappearance and 
reappearance point of a small, dim (8.5 ft-L) moving 
test spot was recorded as it passed behind the target in8 
frontal plane meridians (method of limits). Results 
indicate that as brightness increases so does perceived 
size (irradiation phenomenon), and all shapes tend to 
appear more round. These findings apply to distance 
estimation tasks and certain space rendezvous and 
navigation operations.—A uthor asuma: 

7251. Horowitz, Mardi J. (U. California Sch. Med.) 
Visual imagery: Ап experimental study of pictorial 
cognition using the dot-image sequence. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(6), 615-622.—A 
temporal series of graphic productions, the dot-image 
sequence, was obtained from groups discordant for 
mental state using nonschizophrenic and schizophrenic 
Ss. Judges were able to discern differences between the 
groups on viewing only the graphic products since they 
provided information on microgenesis and formal 
organization as well as content. This finding demon- 
strates the utility of such temporal sequences of pictures 
in the study of visual imagery and mental states where 
pictorialized thought is prominent.—Journal abstract. 
7252. Leckart, Bruce T. (Michigan State 
Looking time: The effects of stimulus complexity, stimu- 
lus familiarity, and the fami arization-exploration in- 
terval. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4832. 

7253. Lit, Alfred, & Hamm, Harlyn D. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Depth-discrimination thresholds for station- 
ary and oscillating targets at various levels of retinal 
illuminance. Journal of the Op Society of America, 
1966, 56(4), 510-516.—Equidistance settings were 
obtained for stationary and oscillating targets presented 
in “real depth” at scotopic and photopic levels of 
retinal illuminance. The data were analyzed in terms of 
the effects of retinal illuminance and target velocity on 
both the constant and variable errors of the settings. 
The results show that both stimulus variables have a 
the stereoscopic threshold: the 

ively increases as 
т the target 
nt errors 
llest for 


cky) Subliminal 
visual percepti f set to perceive. 
Dissertation A 
7255. Moo 
sion themes in a bii 
Personality & Social Psychology, 
—Explored the differential effects 
the perception of violence. Since girls } 
aggressive than boys, they should percer 


.) Aggres- 
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than boys; there should be a relation between age and 
perception of violence. In the binocular rivalry situa- 
tion, a "violent" picture was tachistoscopically pre- 
sented to 1 eye simultaneously with a “nonviolent” 
picture shown to the other. Each $ saw 6 such pairs of 
slides shown twice in random order. A “violence” score 
was computed for each person based on the number of 
violent pictures seen. Ss were 15 males and 15 females 
from each of Grades 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11, and college 
freshmen. Results confirmed both hypotheses; males 
perceived significantly more violence, and the increase 
of violence perception was linearly related to age for 
both sexes.—Journal abstract. 

7256. Pollack, Robert H. (Inst. Juvenile Res., 
Chicago, Ill.) Effect of figure-ground contrast and 
contour orientation on the temporal range of apparent 
movement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 401-402. 
—The range of interstimulus intervals permitting the 
detection of apparent movement was investigated as a 
function of figure-ground contrast of the stimuli and 
also as a function of the contour orientations of the 
stimulus figures. It was found that the greatest interval 
ranges occurred when figure-ground contrast was 
maximal and. when the contours of the figures were 
parallel to each other. The younger of the 2 Ss showed 
wider ranges throughout.—Journal abstract. 

7257. Pritchard, Joan F., & Bevan, William. 
(Kansas State U.) Anchor effectiveness as a function of 
stimulus variation on an incidental dimension. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 245-251.—2 exper- 
iments were performed on the influence of anchor size, 
an incidental property, upon the potency of the anchor 
effect in the judgment of shape. In the Ist, a U-shaped 
function was obtained, with maximal anchor effects 
occurring for the basic anchor and those up to 3 times 
its size. In the 2nd the function was more complex, with 
maximal effects for anchors % and 1% times the basic 
anchor size.—Author abstract. 

7258. Schiffman, H. Richard. (Rutgers U.) A 
comparison of the English and metric system in a length 
estimation task. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 399- 
400.—Size estimates by English and metric system users 
were compared on a length estimation task. The results 
indicated that some differences exist between estimates 
of the 2 measurement System users but not in a 
Systematic direction. A discussion was made that the 
unit of measure that one memorially constructs to 
estimate length may be greater than the basic unit. 
—Journal abstract. 

. 7259. Takasaki, H. Lightness change of grays 
induced by change in reflectance of gray background, 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
504-509.—A quantitative determination of the contrast 


erent gray sample appearing as light as that on the 


left. It was found that sam; le light i 
with reflectance when sample тей mentee 


of the background, an effect 
effect,” 
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7260. Taub, Harvey A. (U. Massachusetts) Effects 
of differential value and exposure time upon the detection 
and memory of symbols in a visual search task. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4836. 

7261. Vergiles, N. Yu. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Metod uvelicheniya vremeni vospriyatiya stabilizirovan- 
nogo obraza. [A method of prolonging the viewing time 
of stabilized retinal images.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
No. 2, 166-169.—By interposing a rotating disc with 
red, green, and blue color filters between the stimulus 
and the eye and by changing colors every 3-5 sec., the 
visibility of*a stabilized retinal image is made continu- 
ous and extended in duration indefinitely. —L. Zusne. 

7262. Woodring, Ann V., & Alluisi, Earl A. Effects 
of choice-figure rotation on the visual perception of form. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 403-404.—56 Ss 
responded in a paper-and-pencil figure-cancellation task 
to 4 X 4 metric figures. Both random and constrained 
or “Redundancy-I” figures were used with both rotated 
and nonrotated choice figures. In terms of speed and 
accuracy of cancellation, perceptual performance with 
random figures was better than with constrained, and 
performance with nonrotated choice figures was better 
than with rotated. A significant interaction of figure 
type with rotation indicated that the detrimental eflects 
of choice-figure rotation were especially large when 
imposed on constrained figures, The effect of choice- 
figure rotation is interpreted as similar to other “noise” 
effects that make filtering a necessary part of S's 
task.—Journal abstract. 

7263. Worthington, A. G. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Australia) Generalization phenomena associated with 
previous pairings of UCS (shock) and subliminal visual 
stimuli. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(6), 634-640.—2 experiments were conducted. in 
Exp. I an attempt was made to establish conditioning to 
visual stimuli presented below the awareness threshold. 
No evidence of conditioning was obtained. However, 
during a subsequent supraliminal test period, analysis of 
GSR records indicated that generalization to seman- 
tically related material had occurred. In Exp. П 
conditioning procedures were applied to stimuli pre- 
sented) just below the recognition threshold. Condi- 
tioning was successfully established. Semantic general- 
ization was also observed during the subsequent test 
period. In neither experiment was there any evidence of 
structural generalization. Control experiments indicated 
that in the absence of experimental manipulation there 
was no evidence that Ss were differentially sensitive to 
the various words employed in the test sessions. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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7264. Niven, Jorma 1., 
Correia, Manning J. Elicitati 
by periodic linear acceleration. USN AMI NASA Л. 
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constant magnitude linear force field. Vertical nystag- 
mus could not be demonstrated for similar stimuli. The 
magnitude of the slow component of nystagmus and the 
phase lag of the nystagmic response behind the linear 
acceleration stimulus were found to differ from those 
associated with periodic angular stimulation of the 
semicircular canals in a comparable frequency range. 
Regardless of stimulus form, the effective stimulus 
element for elicitation of horizontal nystagmus ap- 
peared to be dynamic change in the linear acceleration 
component directed along the S's left-right head axis. 
—USN AMI NASA. 


AUDITION 


7265. Kryter, K. D., Ward, W. Dixon; Miller, James 
D., & Eldredge, Donald H. (Stanford Res. Inst., Menlo 
Park, Calif.) Hazardous exposure to intermittent and 
steady-state noise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1966, 39(3), 451-463.— The task was to specify 
damage-risk criteria for exposure to sound. The paper 
contains graphs of maximum sound-pressure levels and 
durations of exposures believed to be tolerable, ex- 
amples of the use of these graphs, background informa- 
tion, and a discussion of the rationale, assumptions, 
limitations, and general problems pertinent to the 
development and application of a damage-risk criterion 
and related exposure contours.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


7266. Eisler, Hannes. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Measurement of perceived acoustic quality of sound- 
reproducing systems by means of factor analysis. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 39(3), 
484-492.— Despite technical imperfections, factor 
analysis is а useful instrument for the assessment of 
acoustical properties. 


Speech Discrimination 


Audiometry 


7267. Morrison, Linda J., & Nazzaro, James R. 
(Mary Washington Coll.) Anchoring of pitch judgments. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 307-311. 
—As a result of the method of single stimuli for a series 
of pure tones, anchoring of pitch judgments is clearly 
observed in this metathetic dimension, both for groups 
in which the intensity level is held constant and for 
those in which the intensity is varied. The obtained 
functions are linear, which is expected for a metathetic 
dimension. The shifts in judgments caused by the 
anchor are in accord with predictions. of adaptation- 
level theory.—Author abstract. 

7268. Teichner, Warren H., & Sadler, Ernest. (Tufts 
U.) Loudness adaptation as a function of frequency, 
intensity, and time. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
261-278.—Using binaural loudness matching, Ss were 
presented an adapting tone to 1 ear followed after a 
delay of .25, .50, 1, 2, or 5 min. by the same tone to the 
other ear. While both tones were simultaneous, the Ss 
adjusted the 2nd tone to the loudness of the Ist 
(loudness match) or to twice the loudness of the Ist 
(double-loudness match). Comparisons were made of 
the amount of adaptation of 2 tonal frequencies, each at 
2 sound pressure levels. The results indicated that 
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judgments of this sort are, in fact, based on loudness, 
since the results of loudness and double-loudness 
matching were consistent. However, there was no 
difference in amount of adaptation between 85 db. and 
95 db.; the results did differ according to frequency. 
Neither of these findings agrees with those of previous 
studies which have used a different method. Also in 
disagreement with previous studies is the finding of 
essentially complete adaptation within .25 min.—Author 
abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


7269. Lugg, J. W. (U. Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) Taste thresholds for phenylthiocarbamide of some 
population groups. Annals of Human Genetics, 1966, 
29(3), 217-230.—S. С. Vandenberg. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


7270. Plutchik, Robert, & Bender, Henry. (Hofstra 
U.) Electrocutaneous pain thresholds in humans to low 
frequency square-wave pulses. Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 62(2), 151-154.— Cutaneous pain thresholds were 
obtained from 10 male and 10 female college students 
using constant-current square-wave pulses. Pulse rates 
varied from 1-15 pps. The results showed that the 
highest pain thresholds were found at 1 pps and the 
lowest at 15 pps, thus implying some kind of integration 
of electrical energy in the skin. There was also a marked 
sex difference, with males having a consistently higher 
pain threshold at all pulse rates.—Author abstract. 

7271. Ringel, Robert L., & Ewanowski, Stanley 
J. (U. Wisconsin) Oral perception: I. Two-point dis- 
crimination. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1965, 8(4), 389-398.— Various oral structures were 
evaluated in 25 normal Ss in order to gather normative 
data for selected parameters of tactile perception. 
Results revealed a significant progression of maximal to 
minimal discriminatory capacity and a tendency toward 
increased discriminatory ability at the midline aspect of 
the structures,—A uthor abstract. 

7272. Uttal, William R., & Krissoff, Madelon. (U. 
Michigan) Effect of stimulus pattern on temporal acuity 
in the somatosensory system. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 878-883.—The ability to distin- 
guish a gap in a repetitive train of electrical pulse 
stimuli applied to the skin is a function of the pattern of 
the stimulus sequence. The purpose of this experiment 
was to describe the effects of stimulus amplitude, 
stimulus interval, stimulus numerosity, and the position 
of the gap in the stimulus train on the threshold for gap 
detection. The results of these experiments indicated 
that while stimulus intensity did not affect the thresh- 
old, all the other 3 parameters produced interesting and 
significant effects.—Journal abstract. 

7273. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U.) Taction 
thresholds for short pulses. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(12), 409-410.—Absolute taction thresholds for short 
pulses are determined for different pulse-repetition rates 
and sizes of contactor. It is shown that cutaneous 
mechanoreceptors summate energy increments resulting 
from an increase in repetition rate and in the size of the 
contactor. Discrepancies between measurements ob- 
tained using short pulses and sine waves are discussed. 
The results are consistent with the hypothesis that a 
duplex mechanism of mechanoreception exists over 
most of the body surface.—Journal abstract. $ 
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7274. Leon, Henry V., & Frank, George H. 
Personality correlates of cognitive disturbances in short- 
term sensory isolation. Journal of General Psychology, 
1966, 74(2), 273-277.— The relationship of the behavior 
of Ss in a short-term (2-hr) isolation experience with 
characteristics of their personality was explored. 
Disturbances in cognitive thinking (general ideational 
disturbances, hallucinations, estimation of time-in- 
isolation) were correlated with specific variables (psy- 
chomotor activity, introversion-extroversion, emotional 
stability) as measured by the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule, Sociability was found to be negatively 
correlated with general ideational disturbances „апа 
hallucinations; propensity for motor activity, positively 
related with errors in time estimation.—Author abstract. 

7275. Underwood, C. R., & Ward, E. J. (Nat. Inst. 
Med. Res., Hampstead, London, England) The solar 
radiation area of man. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(2), 155-168. 
—The amount of solar energy incident upon the body 
Surface can be calculated if the intensity of the beam 
and the area of the body projected sunwards are known. 
A photographic method is described which was devel- 
oped for the measurement of the areas of the body in 
the standing posture, projected in a direction normal to 
the solar rays. 25 male and 25 female Ss were studied, 
whose surface areas ranged from 1.30 m? to 2.20 m` 
The effective radiating areas are related to the surface 
area of the body, a relationship substantially inde- 
pendent of body size and shape. An equation was found 
which enables the radiating area to be computed for an 
angle of altitude and orientation of the body Si 
respect to sun direction. (French & 


€ German sum- 
maries)—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


7276. Evans, Frederick J., et al. (Inst. Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Philadelphia) Response during sleep with inter- 
. vening waking amnesia. Science, 1966, 152(3722), 
666-667.—During Stage 1 sleep, Ss responded to 
Suggestions on 2 or more nights, up to 5 mo. apart. 
While they were awake they did not recall the material 
to which they successfully responded while asleep опа 
subsequent night.—Journal abstract. 
.. 7277. Fiss, Harry; Klein, George S., & Bokert, 
Edwin. (New York U.) Waking fantasies following 
interruption of two types of Sleep. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 543-551.—Continuous EEG 
and eye-movement recordings were obtained from 10 Ss 
who slept a full day in the laboratory. Ss were 
awakened twice from rapid eye movement (REM) and 
twice from non-REM (NREM) sleep and each time 
asked to make up a TAT story. Stories produced after 
interrupted REM sleep were longer, more complex, 
visual, bizarre, emotional, and vivid than stories 
produced after interrupted NREM sleep, and were 
more bizarre than stories told during control wakin, 
periods. "Dream" reports were strikingly similar in 
content to their corresponding fantasies. The results 
Strongly suggest that the distinguishing properties of a 
"E are s one off” ee awakening 
ersist into t i um 
pae. y р € waking state.—Journal sum- 
7278. Hernández-Peón a 
Cerebrales, A.C., Moras тз 
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llucinations. Journal of 


k 
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Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(6), 623-650. 
— Based on experimental findings, а neurophysiologic 
model which accounts for the main features of dream- 
ing and hallucinations is presented.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7279. Kollar, E. J., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Stress in subjects undergoing sleep deprivation. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(2), 101-113.—4 
healthy young adult males, while undergoing 120 hr. of 
sleep deprivation, were studied psychologically (ward 
behavior notes, diaries, Rorschach and Holtzman ink- 
blots, MMPI, Clyde Mood Scale, reaction time tests), 
physiologically (resting heart rate, GSR, and finger 
pulse volume), and biochemically. “Sleep deprivation 
produced a depressive mood shift and transient ego 
disruptive symptoms .... However, in spite of inc asing 
fatigue, the Ss were able to mobilize themselves to 
perform tasks, and perceptual acuity, thought proces- 
sing and general intellectual efficiency remained intact, 
The Ss quickly formed a group and manifested frenetic 
group activity to cope with the periods of greatest 
drowsiness... . Corticoid and psychophysiological mea- 
surements did not reveal an adreno-sympathetic activa- 
tion.” (36 ref.)— W. G. Shipman. 

7280. McReynolds, Paul; Landes, Judah, & Acker, 
Mary. (Palo Alto VA Hosp., Calif.) Dream content as 
a function of personality incongruency and unsettledness. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 313-317.—It 
was hypothesized that: (1) perceptual material that a 

rson has not adequately assimiliated has an increased 
ikelihood of appearing in that person's dreams, and (2) 
content that is incongruent with a person's personality 
structure has a decreased likelihood of appearing in that 
person's dreams. With 30 Ss, and using 2 specially 
designed personality tests and ratings of dream diaries, 
some preliminary support was obtained for these 
hypotheses.—A uthor abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


7281. Imm, Charles R. (Stanford U.) An exploration 
of repression through hypnotically implanted conflicts. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4807-4808. 

7282. McCord, Hallack. Hypaotizing persons without 
relier tip Ed of the American Society of 

ѕуслоѕотатіс Dentistry & Medicine, 3(1), 
2122317. "Manhole Kr ОН ТА) 

7283. Perkins, Kenneth A. (Michigan State U.) 
Repression, Psychopathology, and drive representation: 
An experimental hypnotic investigation of the manage- 
d ics inhibition. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 

7284. Sachar, Edward J., С 
Ronald E. (Harvard Med. Sek.. Вор & Shor, 
cortisol changes during hypnotic trance: Relation to depth 
of hypnosis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14.5 


Scores on the Stanford Hypnotic 
of "trance," 


summary. 
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MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


7285. Berkowity, Leonard, & Geen, Russell G. (U. 
Wisconsin) Film violence and the cue properties of 
available targets. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 525-530.—88 male university 
students were either angered or treated in a neutral 
fashion by E's accomplice who earlier had been 
introduced either as "Kirk" or "Bob." Following a 
2x 2 x 2 factorial design, Ss then saw either a 7-min 
prize-fight scene in which the actor, Kirk Douglas, 
received a beating, or an equally long exciting movie 
about a track race. Finally, all Ss were given a socially 
sanctioned opportunity to administer electric shocks to 
the accomplice. The greatest number of shocks were 
sent by the angered men who had witnessed the prize 
fight and who had been informed that the accomplice's 
name was Kirk. The latter's name-mediated association 
with the witnessed aggression had apparently height- 
ened his cue value for aggressive responses causing him 
to evoke the strongest volume of aggression from the 
men who were ready to act aggressively.—Journal 
abstract. 

7286. Conlon, Elizabeth R. (Columbia U.) Per- 
formance as determined by expectation of success or 
failure. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4850. 

7287. Geiwitz, P. James. (Stanford U.) Structure of 
boredom. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(5), 592-600.—The human experience of bore- 
dom is studied in relation to arousal, constraint, 
subjective repetitiveness, and unpleasantness. Intense 
boredom induced by a simple repetitive task is found to 
be associated with decreased arousal and increased 
constraint, repetitiveness, and unpleasantness. In an 
attempt to synthesize boredom, induction of each 
independent variable ру means of post-hypnotic cues 
indicates significant effects for arousal am constraint 
but not for repetitiveness and unpleasantness. No single 
variable is found necessary for boredom although the 
evidence suggests that normally all 4 factors are present. 
Implications of findings for current boredom theories 
are discussed. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. ) 

7288. Irwin, Francis W. (U. Pennsylvania) Reply to 
Paul Thomas Young. Psychological Review, 1966, 73(3), 
241.— Young (see 40:3) claimed that there is evidence 
against Irwin's (see 33:3) assertion that if an organism 
exhibits a discrimination it also exhibits a preference. 
The claim seems to be due to a failure to take into 
account that, in any experimental determination, the 
objects of discrimination are not identical with the 
objects of preference.—Journal abstract. 

7289. Kulberg, Gordon E. (Vanderbilt U.) Affective 
factors in the stereoscopic perception of persons and 
objects. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4811. 

7290. Marston, Albert R., & Cohen, Nancy J. (U. 
Wisconsin) The relationship of negative self-reinforce- 
ment to frustration and intropunitiveness. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 237-243.—Self-rein- 
forcement (sr), the administration of reinforcing stimuli 
by the S to himself without external constraints, was 
investigated with regard to the effect of frustration and 
intropunitiveness on rate of taking negative sr. The S 
learned a series of 10 verbal discriminations to a 
criterion of 50% correct, with a red light for wrong 
responses and no light for correct responses. ¥, of the Ss 
then received a frustration task and ⁄ a nonfrustration 
task, followed by 60 trials on the original verbal 
learning task with S now administering the negative 
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reinforcement (sr). The 2nd factor in the design 
consisted of dividing the Ss into High, Medium, and 
Low scorers on a paper-and-pencil test of intro- 
punitiveness. It was found that frustration led to a 
higher rate of negative sr, and that rate related to the 
personality test scores. Responses followed by a nega- 
tive sr were less likely to be repeated on subsequent trial 
blocks.—Author abstract. 

7291. Montagu, J. D., & Coles, E. M. (University 
Coll., London, England) Mechanism and measurement 
of the galvanic skin response. Psychological Bulletin, 
1966, 65(5), 261-279.—The measurement of the GSR is 
subject to error from many sources. Recent work has 
elucidated the peripheral mechanism of the response 
and has provided an appropriate electrical model. This 
review considers the measurement and analysis of the 
GSR in the light of this recent work. The relative merits 
of constant current (resistance) and constant voltage 
(conductance) measurements are discussed; the optimal 
electrode systems are defined, and de and ac methods 
are compared. A brief survey of the organismic and 
environmental variables which influence the response is 
included. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7292. Munsinger, Harry. (U. California, San Diego) 
Multivariate analysis of preference for variability. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 889-895. 
—2 sets of studies are reported concerning the strategies 
of children and adults in their approach to variability of 
stimulation. Using (1) samples of random shapes 
differing in level of variability, (2) various age group- 
ings, and (3) a multidimensional scaling procedure, 
evidence is presented that children and adults differ 
systematically in their preference for high stimulus 
variability. An explanation of the age difference is 
proposed in terms of a sampling strategy on the part of 
younger children in response to high stimulus varia- 
bility. An implication of the sampling notion was 
explored by presenting pairs of shapes to adult Ss for 
judgments at very short exposure durations. It was 
expected, and confirmed, that at shorter exposure 
durations the adult Ss would adopt a sampling strategy 
similar to the younger children and thereby generate a 
preference-variability function comparable to younger 
children.—Journal abstract. 

. 7293. Ross, Abraham S. (U. Minnesota) Modes of 
guilt reduction. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4855. 

7294. Roy, Bimal P., & Sinha, Kamlesh K. (U. 
Bihar, India) A study of anxiety level and the effect of 
practice on mental-work. Journal of Psychological Re- 
searches, 1966, 10(1), 29-31.—250 students, classified as 
having high anxiety (HA), medium anxiety (MA) and 
low anxiety (LA) on the basis of Taylor's MA scale, 
were given mental tasks to perform. The results showed 
that the levels of anxiety are not significantly related to 
performance in the sphere of mental work. With 
practice the differences among Ss become clear, with 
HA and MA Ss becoming superior in performance to 
LA Ss.—U. Pareek. 

7295. Weiner, Bernard. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Achievement motivation and task recall їп. competi- 
tive situations. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 3(6), 693-696.— The recall of completed and 
incompleted tasks was used to investigate the motiva- 
tional effects of social context on achievement striving. 
3 experimental conditions were employed: male com- 
peting against male, female competing against female, 
and male competing against female. Results showed — 
males exhibited a significantly greater Zeigarnik е! 
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after competing against females than after competing 
against males. Female Ss also showed a greater Zeigar- 
nik effect when competing against females than when 
competing against males, although the difference in 
recall between the females in the 2 competitive condi- 
tions was not statistically significant. An objective test 
used to measure achievement motivation predicted 
differential recall of incompleted and completed tasks 
for male Ss but not for females. Because the test items 
were derived from Atkinson's theory of achievement 
motivation, the results tend to validate the test апа the 
theory.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


7296. Baker, Robert A., & Ware, J. Roger. 
(HumRRO, Ft. Knox, Ky.) The relationship between 
vigilance and monotonous work. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(2), 
109-114.—40 Ss worked for 2 hr. each at 4 different 
routine and monotonous tasks: (1) a simple vigilance 
task, (2) a bean-sorting task, (3) a simple assembly task, 
and (4) a 2-digit addition task. S's performance was 
scored in terms of signals detected or missed, number of 
work units produced, or number of errors made. The 
coefficients of concordance (Kendall's W) were statisti- 
cally significant. Intercorrelations among the 4 tasks, 
however, showed that S's vigilance se oa con- 
tributed to the overall agreement among the measures; 


e.g. 
table from his perfofmance on assembling and adding. 


of automaticity and the inability of S to control or pace 
his work. rate. (French 
—Journal abstract. 


7298. Kfivohlav'y, J. (Industrial Safety Res, Inst., 


Cent. Council Trade Unions, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 


7299. Rath 
ization of ipd Sa (Northwestern U.) Random- 


mans, 7 
1966, 7901), 97-103-——$ ш) Journal of. Psychology, 
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There was a strong correlation between Ss' preference 
for certain alphabetical characters in randomizing, and 
the character frequencies in the English language.— OQ. 
1. Jacobsen. 

7300. Wohlford, Paul. Extension of personal time, 
affective states, and expectation of personal death, 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 
559-566.—An individual's affective state may causally 
influence his extension of personal time into the future 
(his protension). The present study tested the hypoth- 
eses that: (1) positive affect tends to lengthen proten- 
sion, and (2) negative affect tends to shorten protension. 
In a pretest-manipulation-posttest design, 147 under- 
graduate men and women were assigned to | of 3 affect 
arousals: anticipating a pleasant experience, an un- 
pleasant experience, or personal death. The dependent 
variable of protension was assessed by a personal 
association (PA) measure and by a TAT measure. The 
hypotheses were clearly supported by the PA data, but 
not by the TAT data. The study demonstrated a 
mediating mechanism which may be in part responsible 
for earlier observations and findings. —Journal abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


7301. Kohfeld, David L. (U. Illinois) The prediction 
of perceptual-motor learning from independent verbal and 
motor measures. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 
413-414.—40 male college students were administered 


verbal skills. The pretests were employed as predictors 
to determine the relationship of verbal and motor 
abilities to early and late 


7302. Weisz, A. Z., Goddard, Connie, & Allen, R. 
W. (Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.) Human 
and sinusoidal vibration. 
1965, No. 65-209, viii, 49 


Were restricted to tracking. Tracking perumanco deter- 
evels of each type 


With the different types of vibration equated on the 
ats of power were not significant. A number of task 
ani p procedural variables, including task difficulty, 
: “fest Cycle, and prior experience appear to be 
mportant determinants of performance capabilities and 


fatigue effects. —USAF A MR]. 
Reaction Time 


7303. Bertelson, Paul, & Renki 2 : 
š n, André. Reaction 
times to new versus repeated Signals in a serial task as a 
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function of response-signal time interval. Acta Psy- 
chologica, Amsterdam, 1966, 25(2), 132-136.—"'Previ- 
ous experiments showed that serial choice RT is longer 
on the trials where the stimulus is different from the 
preceding one. The influence on this phenomenon of the 
duration of the time-lag between the end of the response 
and the arrival of the next signal was examined. 16 Ss 
gave 600 responses on each of 4 sessions on a self-paced 
2-choice task, where they responded with 1 of 2 keys to 
the presentation of 1 of 2 shapes. Response-signal 
intervals of 50, 200, 500 and 1000 msec. were presented, 
following both a regular and an irregular procedure. 
Under both procedures, the difference between RTs to 
new and 2 repeated stimuli was shown to decrease with 
the passage of time."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7304. Blackman, Roger. (McGill U., Canada) The 
effect of the orienting reaction on disjunctive reaction 
time. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 411-412.—80 Ss 
performed a visual or auditory disjunctive reaction time 
(DRT) task in which some of the task stimuli were 
preceded, at irregular intervals, by an intense visual or 
auditory “orienting stimulus." Initially the orienting 
stimuli impaired speed of response, but on subsequent 
presentations produced shorter DRTs than when no 
orienting stimulus was given. It is suggested that the 
warning signal used in RT experiments may influence 
performance not only as a result of the information it 
carries, but also because it may elicit an orienting 
reaction.—Journal abstract. 

7305. Dey, Mukul K. (Panjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Latency gradient of stimulus generalization with 
voluntary reactions. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 
74(2), 289-298.—In a study of latencies in the reaction 
to visuospatial stimuli by prompt manual-approach 
responses, practice was given through 50 trials with a 
certain stimulus; other stimuli located at varying 
distances from the original stimulus were presented 
once each for tests for generalization halfway in the 
practice series and again at its termination. The results 
show that practice steadily reduces the latency of 
reaction to the original stimulus and that this effect is 
generalized to the other stimuli in a pattern resembling 
the typical stimulus-generalization gradient. The failure 
of certain investigators to obtain this phenomenon in 
similar studies of generalization with voluntary re- 
actions is ascribed to the inappropriate procedure of 
instruction they applied, and it is explained that a 
comparable demonstration of latency gradient of stim- 
ulus generalization is feasible with conditioned re- 
sponses.—Author abstract. 

7306. Krinchik, E. P., & Aleksandrova, L. N. 
(Moscow State U., USSR) O sootnoshenii vremennoi i 
alternativno neopredelennosti v usloviyakh peredachi 
informatsii chelovekom. [The relationship between time 
uncertainty and uncertainty of alternatives in human 
information transmission.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
No. 2, 25-34.—A study to establish the existence of and 
the relationship between time uncertainty and un- 
certainty as to relative signal frequency. About 43,200 
reaction time measures were taken on 6 Ss who 
identified geometric figures by pressing | of 8 response 
keys. The independent variables were total number of 
stimuli (2, 4, or 8) and the relative frequency of 
presentation of the critical stimulus. Result: 2 kinds of 
uncertainty exist. Uncertainty as to alternatives, without 
affecting the nature of time uncertainty, considerably 
affected its magnitude. The effect appeared only at а 
certain level of time uncertainty and was determined by 
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the probability structure of the situation. The 2 kinds of 
uncertainty are thought to be the 2 critical variables 
underlying Hick's law.—L. Zusne. 

7307. Moskatova, A. K. (N. N. Burdenko Inst. 
Neurosurgery, USSR Acad. Med. Sci.) Vremya prostot 
dyigatel’noi reaktsii na taktil’noe razdrazhenie. [Simple 
motor reaction time to touch stimuli.] Voprosy Psikhol- 
ogii, 1966, No. 2, 68-74.—Reaction time (RT) to tactile 
stimulation of the wrist was measured in 10 Ss under 4 
conditions, in terms of ipsilaterality or contralaterality 
of stimulus and response for both hands. 120 RT 
measurements were taken in each condition and for 
each S. Mean ipsilateral RT was found to be 4.6 msec. 
shorter than contralateral RT (р < .001). The differ- 
ences between the 2 RTs, i.e., the time required for an 
impulse to move from 1 hemisphere to the other, ranged 
from 2-8 msec. Differences between RTs for the right 
and left hands varied and were not statistically signifi- 
cant.—L. Zusne. 


LEARNING 


7308. Ausubel, David P., & Youssef, Mohamed. (U. 
Illinois) The effect of consolidation on sequentially 
related, sequentially independent meaningful learning. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 355-360. 
— Greater degree of knowledge of a passage dealing 
with the normal physiology of pubescence did not 
facilitate the learning and retention of a sequentially 
related but sequentially independent (self-contained) 
passage dealing with clinical conditions of pubescence. 
Degree of knowledge of the normal physiology passage 
was manipulated by permitting Ss no readings, 1 
reading, or 2 readings of this passage prior to studying 
the clinical passage. This finding was attributed to the 
current availability in the clinical passage of the 
minimum background of normal physiology necessary 
for understanding the clinical material. Under these 
conditions, the stability and clarity of both the directly 
relevant and collateral retained background material 
apparently became nondeterminative factors in learning 
the new material.—Author abstract. 

7309. Berger, Seymour M. (Indiana U.) Observer 
practice and learning during exposure to a model. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 696- 
701.—O's behavior was examined in relation to a 
model's (M’s) choices when О had a separate source of 
information about task-relevant behavior. These experi- 
ments showed that: (1) Os practiced the M's choices 
during the exposure period, even without overt per- 
formance by M; (2) subsequently, Os did not necessarily 
choose to perform in a learning task in a manner that 
was consistent with their prior practice; (3) O's practice 
of M's choices was not dependent upon instructions 
regarding the subsequent learning task; and (4) O's 
practice and learning was largely dependent upon M's 
choices rather than the general popularity of these 
choices for learning. It is suggested that observational 
learning is the result of an ongoing tendency for Os to 
practice M’s behaviors during the exposure period. 
—Journal abstract. 

7310. Binder, Arnold. (New York U.) Process of 
component and pattern learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(12), 415-416.—The process of discrimination 
among stimuli on the basis of cue patterns or their 
partially relevant subsets was traced by independent 
tests spread over the course of learning. While the cue 
subsets seemed most important during early trials, the 
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full patterns rapidly started dominating as discrimina- 
tion accuracy on the basis of common subsets actually 
decreased.—Journal abstract. 

7311. Bregman, Albert S., & Chambers, David 
W. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) All-or-none learn- 
ing of attributes. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(6), 785-793.—Partial learning may simply 
involve attributes (descriptions) of the material being 
learned all-or-none. An experiment, therefore, biased 41 
college student Ss in favor of encoding visual displays in 
terms of 3 experimentally defined attributes. After Ss 
reconstructed a group of such visual figures out of a 
fixed set of component attributes, they were told which 
attributes had been incorrectly assigned and were given 
a 2nd guess. Where Ss had indeed encoded the figures in 
terms of the 3 attributes, 2nd guesses were random. 
When they did not, 2nd guesses contained information 
(p= .01). The results are interpreted to mean that 
attributes are either learned all-or-none, or cross a 
threshold in an all-or-none fashion.—Journal abstract. 

7312. Denton, William B. (U. Texas) An informa- 
tion processing model of human concept learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4794-4795. 

7313. Fokkema, S. D. (Vrije U., Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) [The orientation reflex, conditioning and 
the generalization phenomenon.] Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(2), 
82-101.—A discussion of the possible relationships 
between the orientation reflex, the course of the 
conditioning-process, and generalization gradients. 
Presents evidence for the hypothesis that the occurrence 
and strength of the orientation reflex to the test-stimuli, 
as used in a generalization test, increases with the 
distance of these test stimuli from the original training 
stimuli increases.—T. Verhave. ; 

7314. Hicks, R. Yale; Hakes, David T., & Young, 
Robert К. (U. Texas) Generalization of serial position 
in rote serial learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 71(6), 916-917.—Schulz and Ebenholtz 
have reported that following serial learning recall of the 
items' serial positions yields a bowed serial-position 
curve. According to the ordinal-position hypothesis of 
serial learning, the recall task used required backward, 
or R-S, recall. To determine if the direction of recall 
affected the level of recall, this experiment tested recall 
of items, given position numbers, and recall of Position 
numbers, given items. No difference in overall level of 
recall was obtained as a function of direction. The 

serial-position curves for forward and backward recall 
differed, forward recall being better at the end of the list 


and backward recall better i { ANS 
abstract. er in the middle.—Journa] 
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7316. Ryzhkova, N. L (U. Kharkov, USSR) 
Nekotorye voprosy pamyati i kodirovanie informatsii. 
[Some problems of memory and the encoding of 
information.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 2, 13-24. 
— Code learning as a function of type of symbol (letters 
vs. geometric figures) and the degree of sign-significant 
isomorphism (abstract vs. concrete symbols) was 
studied in 42 Ss, The only significant difference in 
code-learning and decoding time was between the 
concrete and abstract letter codes. In Exp. II, the same 
4 codes were used to study search behavior in the same 
Ss. Groups of symbols represented airplanes differing 
on 2-6 parameters. While no difference was found 
among the 4 types of code, the percentage of parameters 
forgotten during search increased with increasing 
number of parameters. In Exp. III, 40 Ss were used to 
study the effects of symbol grouping on code-learning 
time. 16-symbol codes consisted of either ungrouped 
symbols or symbols grouped according to size or color. 
It was found that grouping of symbols facilitated code 
learning only if the former corresponded to some logical 
grouping of the information itself.—L. Zusne. 


7317. Thomas, David R., & DeCapito, Alberta. 
(Kent State U.) Role of stimulus labeling in stimulus 
generalization. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(6), 913-915.—69 female undergraduates were 
tested for generalization of a voluntary finger-lift 
response trained to 490 millimicrons. Ss labeling the CS 
“green” (N = 22) responded more to longer (“greener”) 
wavelengths and less to shorter ("bluer") wav elengths 
than those labeling it "blue" (N = 27). 20 control Ss 
(not required to label the CS) yielded a gradient 
intermediate between the 2. The same 69 Ss were also 
tested for generalization of the finger-lift. response 
trained to 584 millimicrons. Ss labeling this CS 

orange" (N — 20) responded more to longer and less 
to shorter wavelengths than those labeling it “yellow” 
(N — 29). 20 control Ss (not required to label the CS) 
yielded a gradient intermediate between the 2. It was 
concluded that with human Ss and a labelable training 
stimulus, primary stimulus generalization and mediated 
generalization (via stimulus labeling) are likely to be 
confounded.— Journal abstract. 7 


š 7318. Woolf, Marvin. (Louisiana State U.) Compar- 
ison of simultaneous and successive presentation of stimuli 
їп а two-choice and three-choice pattern discrimination. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4836-4837. 

„7319. „Zeiler, Michael D. (Wellesley Coll.) The 
сүп in the intermediate size problem. Psychological 

eview, 1966, 73(3), 257-261.—Riley, Sherman, and 
pes maintained that a 2-process theory based on the 
earning of the absolute and middle-size aspects of the 
Stimulus was a better explanation of the intermediate 
ae КОРЕШ than the ratio theory. Various aspects of 
D sag nani are examined. The ratio theory appears 
alternative. In addition, no experiments with Ss below 
the level of adult humans that have used 1 training set 
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7320. Zerbolio, Dominic J., Jr. (Michigan State 
U.) Relaxation-mediated approach as a necessary 
component in simple avoidance learning. Dissertation 
. Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4837. 


Conditioning 


7321. Chainova, L. D., & Chainov, N. D. (Moscow 
State U., USSR) Reaktsiya ''predvideniya" i ee 
chislovye kharakteristiki. [The ‘‘anticipatory” response 
and its quantitative characteristics.] Voprosy Psikhol- 
ogii, 1966, No. 2, 35-46.—Anticipatory alpha blocking 
in response to sequences of light stimuli was analyzed 
statistically in terms of its probability and variance 
during the initial, middle, and final portions of a trial. It 
was demonstrated that the anticipatory response is 
qualitatively different from a CR to time.—L. Zusne. 

7322. Harris, Lauren. (U. Minnesota) The effects of 
delayed reward and stimulus environment on children's 
visual orientation and speed of performance in in- 
strumental conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4828. 

7323. Morrow, M. С. (Georgia State Coll.) 
Recovery of conditioned UCR diminution following 
extinction. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(6), 884-888.—2 groups of Ss (each N = 45) were 
given 16 paired or unpaired CS-UCS (light-shock) 
acquisition trials. Each group was then divided into 3 
subgroups which received either 3, 6, or 12 extinction 
trials before receiving | paired CS-UCS test trial. In 
addition, another group (N — 15) was given paired 
acquisition trials followed by 3 UCS-alone trials. It was 
found that the UCR increased in size on the UCS-alone 
trials following reinforcement, and it recovered sig- 
nificantly more on the test trial following extinction for 
groups which received paired than it did for groups 
S eh received unpaired conditioning trials. Amount of 
recovery on the test trial was not related to the number 
of extinction trials. It was concluded that the recovery 
following extinction was due to extinction of the 
inhibition or to its disinhibition.—Journal abstract. 

7324. Oltman, Philip K. (Yale U.) Activation and 
cue utilization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4800. 

7325, Perlmuter, Lawrence C. (Syracuse U.) Decre- 
mental properties of a CS in eyelid conditioning. Dis- 
sertation ieee 1966, 26(8), 4833-4834. 

7326. Rice, David С. (U. Wisconsin) Operant 
conditioning and associated electromyogram responses. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 908- 
912.—Operant GSR conditioning was attempted with 
Ss seated in a dark room and unelicited GSRs 
reinforced with a white light. Electromyographic 
(EMG) monitoring of the fingers holding the GSR 
electrodes indicated preceding muscle-tension changes 
(which can often lead to a GSR). Response frequency 
for contingent reinforcement and yoked noncontingent 
reinforcement control groups differed significantly over 
the reinforcement period when all criterion unelicited 
GSRs were reinforced. Separate analyses of GSRs 
preceded and not preceded by EMG changes within the 
same $ gave no indication that movement-related GSRs 
were significantly responsible for the experimental and 
control group difference during reinforcement. Addi- 
tional Ss were reinforced for only those criterion GSRs 
given in the absence of preceding EMG changes. 
Evidence for operant conditioning in these Ss was 
equivocal. A complicating factor was the greater 
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average number of GSRs necessary for reinforcement, 
compared to Ss in the condition where all criterion 
GSRs were reinforced. The present findings do not 
support the hypothesis that a skeletal (rather than an 
autonomic) response is acquired in operant GSR 
conditioning.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


7327. Battig, William F. (О. Maryland) А shift 
from “negative” to “positive” transfer under the A-C 
paradigm with increased number of C-D control pairs ina 
mixed list. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 421-422. 
— Transfer under a standard A-C (151-115 stimuli paired 
with new responses) verbal paired-associate transfer 
paradigm was found to shift from positive when only 2 
А-С pairs were included with 6 new C-D control pairs 
in a mixed list, to increasing negative transfer with 4 
pairs of both types, and with 6 A-C along with 2 C-D 
pairs. Since the latter most closely corresponds to 
typical mixed-list transfer conditions, these results are 
indicative of a spurious overestimate of negative 
transfer for other paradigms under mixed-list con- 
ditions —Journal abstract. 

7328. Binder, Arnold; Wolin, Burton R., Weichel, 
Rosemarie, & Terebinski, Stanley J. (Indiana U.) 
Uncertainty and stage of decision. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 79(1), 89-96.—3 groups of 72 Ss took 
part in an experiment to discover relationships between 
fluency of presentation, while learning paired associates 
(symbols), and the point of recognition, 8 figures were 
presented; each S was to respond with names of figures 
he recognized. The longer the time for response, the 
higher the score. Differences in the 3 groups were found 
on the basis of frequency of learning periods and given 
cues. In subsequent testing, no differences were found 
among the:3 groups. When the 2 categories of high and 
low frequency were considered, reduced uncertainty 
(high frequency) was associated with responses earlier in 
the sequence of cues.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

7329. Bryk, Joseph A., & Kausler, Donald H. (St. 
Louis U.) Stimulus meaningfulness and unlearning in the 
A-B, A-C transfer paradigm. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 917-920.— The effect of stimu- 
lus meaningfulness on the unlearning of List 1 responses 
and associations in the A-B, A-C transfer paradigm was 
investigated by the "modified" modified free recall 
method. Evidence was found for greater extinction of B 
responses under high than under low meaningfulness. 
The effect of meaningfulness on A-B extinction, 
however, did not approach statistical significance. 
—Journal abstract. 

7330. Bulgarella, Rosaria A. (Michigan State U.) 
The role of awareness in verbal learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4826-4827. 

7331. Cofer, Charles N., Bruce, Darryl R., & 
Reicher, Gerald M. (Pennsylvania State U.) Clustering 
in free recall as a function of certain methodological 
variations. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
71(6), 858-866.—3 experiments involving category 
clustering in lists composed of high-frequency (HF) and 
low-frequency (LF) associates of the category names are 
reported: (1) Block presentation augments clustering in 
both lists and augments word recall in HF but not in 
LF lists. (2) Word recall and clustering are higher їп НЕ 
lists than in LF lists. (3) Duration of item-presentation 
interval augments both clustering and word recall 
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within limits. (4) An immediate recall augments or 
maintains clustering and word recall on a 2nd recall, 
obtained after a short delay. (5) It is concluded that a 
coding hypothesis cannot do justice to all the findings. 
Associations between the category names and their 
instances or among the instances themselves are sug- 
Bested as supplemental or alternative mechanisms. 
—Journal abstract. 

7332. Cohen, Jean C., & Musgrave, Barbara S. 
(Smith Coll.) Effects of formal similarity on cue selec- 
tion in verbal paired-associate learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 829-838.—Sets of 
6 nonsense syllables each having high formal similarity 
(H) or low formal similarity (L) were combined to form 
6 2-element stimuli, where each compound stimulus 
consisted of 1 element from each set. Undergraduate 
women learned paired-associate lists with these com- 
pound stimuli as stimulus members and single letters as 
responses. In acquisition, lists composed entirely of L 
elements were learned most rapidly, lists composed ' of 
H elements and / L elements were learned 2nd most 
rapidly, and lists composed entirely of H elements most 
slowly. In transfer, when the elements were taken out of 
the compounds and presented separately, there were 
more correct responses to elements from L sets than 
from H sets, and to elements which had been in Ist 
rather than 2nd position in the acquisition compounds 
reading left to right.—Journal abstract. 

7333. Duetsch, Joseph J. (U. Kentucky) The in- 
fluence of set on the retention of verbai material. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4803-4804. 

7334. Gilley, Hoyt M. (Florida State U.) Effects of 
observation of verbal interaction on verbal conditioning. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4805. 

7335. Girardeau, Frederic L. (U. Kansas Med. 
Cent., Kansas City) Paired-associate learning: Simi- 
larity among stimulus terms. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
4(12), 423-424.—A paired-associate verbal learning 
experiment was conducted and replicated. Intralist 
similarity of stimulus elements. was varied and the 
position of these similar elements was varied. The 
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both pre-experimentally acquired and CVC responses 
were observed. Increasing mastery of CVC responses by 
height-size produced more of those responses during 
recall and during block sorting as well as more 
placements by height-size. At еас Ке of mastery, 
CVC responses and placements by height-size were 
related positively.—Author abstract. 

7337. Gray, Clifton W., & Newman, Slater E. (U. 
Minnesota) Associative asymmetry as a function of 
pronounceability. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(6), 923-924. —(S-R) minus (R-S) and (R-term) 
minus (S-term) asymmetry were found not strongly 
related to promounceability of S-R pairs.—Journal 
abstract. 

7338. Hakes, David T., & Young, Robert K. (U. 
Texas) On remote associations and the interpretation of 
derived-list. experiments. Psychological Review, 1966, 
73(3), 248-251.— Serial learning is generally assumed to 
involve the formation of direct and remote interitem 
associations. Such an interpretation appears to predict 
positive transfer in the derived-list paradigm, a predic- 
tion apparently supported by Ebbinghaus’ finding of 
savings in this paridan. It is pointed out that: (1) the 
theory actually predicts negative transfer in this para- 
digm due to interference from associations which were 
correct in the Ist list and are incorrect in the 2nd list; 
and (2) because of the control condition used. Ebbing- 
haus' findings indicate negative or 0 transfer. Recent 
findings of negative or 0 transfer are consistent with the 
theory and with the Ebbinghaus data when both are 
correctly interpreted.— Journal abstract. 

7339. Keefe, Mary K. (St. Louis U.) Effects of 
grouping similar stimuli on paired-associate learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4831. 

7340. Kusyszyn, Igor, & Paivio, Allan. (U. Western 
Ontario, Canada) Transition probability, word order, 
and noun abstractness in the learning of adjective-noun 
paired associates. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(6), 800-805.—Contrary to expectations from 
English language habits, adjective-noun pairs were 
Previously found easier to learn with nouns rather than 
adjectives as stimuli. Concreteness of nouns also facili- 
tated learning. The Present experiment considered the 
contribution of interword transition probability to the 
word-order effect. 107 Ss were presented a learning and 
recall trial with 4 lists of 16 adjective-noun paired 
associates constructed from controlled association data 
so that word order, transition probability, and noun 
abstractness varied systematically. The effect of each 
variable was highly significant and relatively inde- 
Pendent, recall being better for pairs in the noun- 
adjective rather than adjective-noun order; with con- 
a rather than abstract nouns: and of high rather 
than low transition probability. The results further 
Support the hypothesis that houns are superior to 


оны às "conceptual pegs.” (18 ref.)—Journal 
7341. Martin Randall B., Simon, Sey & 
itri » ` ‚ Seymore, 

Ditrichs, Raymond. (Northern Illinois U.) Verbal 


paired-associate transfer аз a function of practice and 
Toradigm shift. Psychonomic Science, 1966_. 4(12), 419- 

7:2 studies investigated the effects of practice and 
paradigm shift on 3 transfer paradigms: A-B', A-B; 
sane IPS C-D, A-B. Ss were administered the 
after wh em for 3 successive sets of paired associates 
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tended to diverge from the other paradigms as a 
function of sets. Paradigm shift did not affect perform- 
ance beyond that expected on the basis of the nature of 
the paradigm shifted to.—Journal abstract. 

7342. Mathie, James P. (Michigan State U.) Verbal 
conditioning by avoidance learning: An experimental 
analogue to a particular interpersonal situation. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4812-4813. 

7343. Nyman, Barry А. (U. Washington) Construct 
validity of test anxiety in word association test per- 
formance. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4814- 
4815. 
^ 7344. Postman, Leo, & Goggin, Judith. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Whole versus part learning of paired- 
associate lists. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 71(6), 867-877.—Reports 2 experiments com- 
paring the whole and part methods of paired-associate 
learning. In Exp. I the pure-part method was used, in 
which the acquisition of the individual parts is followed 
by a combination stage during which the entire list is 
léarned. The difference between the 2 methods of 
practice was investigated as a function of interstimulus 
and interresponse similarity. In spite of wide variations 
in list difficulty the difference in total learning time 
between the whole and part condition remained essen- 
tially invariant at or near 0. In Exp. H the whole, 
pure-part, and repetitive-part methods were compared. 
In the latter method early parts continue to be practiced 
as later ones are added. The total learning times were 
again equal for the whole and pure-part conditions but 
both were significantly inferior to the repetitive-part 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

7345. Shaw, Robert E. (Vanderbilt U.) Labeling of 
relationships between verbal stimuli as a function of class 
size. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4835. 

7346. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) Differen- 
tiation versus unlearning of verbal associations. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 822-828.—Un- 
derwood and Postman theorized that learning of a list 
requires the unlearning of competing preexperimental 
associations to the list items. 3 experiments tested this 
assumption. Exp. I and II showed that obtained 
extralist and intralist preexperimental associations were 
not unlearned following the learning of 1 or 2 com- 
peting lists. Exp. III showed no weakening of natural 
associations after competing list learning, by latency 
measures. It was concluded that preexperimental asso- 
ciations were inhibited but not unlearned during list 
acquisition. The hypothesis was developed that strong 
associates are differentiated before they can be un- 
learned, and weaker associates are unlearned more 
rapidly than they can become differentiated.—Journal 
abstract. 

7347. Winnick, Wilma A. (Queens Coll, City U. 
New York) Effect of instructional set and amount of 
first learning on negative transfer. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 920-923.—A mixed 
(A-B, X-Y; A-B, A-Br) list was used to study the effect 
of 2 kinds of instructions on paired-associate learning of 
negative transfer (A-Br) and control (X-Y) materials. 2 
levels of Ist learning, to 50% and 100% criteria, were 
employed as the basis for differences in interference in 
2nd learning. The data revealed overall differences in 
learning for the negative transfer and control pairs and 
indicated that the amount of Ist learning was related to 
these differences. Although some effect of instructions 
was apparent in the learning curves, analysis of variance 
of the trials to criterion and error data turned up no 
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significant effects of instructions alone or in interaction 
with the other variables. Comparisons are made with 
the study by Schwartz of instructional set in a retro- 
active interference situation.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


7348. Champion, R. A., & Allen, Greta. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) An acquired drive based on conflict. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 79(1), 111-115.—1t was 
hypothesized that a neutral stimulus paired with conflict 
will elicit responses with drive properties. 40 Ss were 
presented with color names printed in letters either of 
the named hue or a different hue, the latter being the 
conflict stimulus. They then pressed a panel and read 
the word. At 6 prearranged points, interspersed among 
79 habituational trials, experimental group Ss were 
given a training trial consisting of a tone (neutral 
stimulus) followed by a conflict stimulus..5 sec. later; 
control group Ss received a conflict stimulus alone at 
the same points and the tone alone an equal number of 
times at other stages. The experimental group showed 
greater reduction in latency of response for panel 
pressing from pre- to posttest, which suggests that the 
existence of this acquired drive is based on conflict.—O. 
I. Jacobsen. 

7349. Linder, Darwyn E. (U. Minnesota) Some 
psychological processes which mediate task liking. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4799. 

7350. Longstreth, Langdon E. (U. Southern Cal- 
ifornia) Frustration effects rather than Sr effects in 
children. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 425-426.—A 
light was paired with token rewards for experimental 
children, and was unpaired for control children. Ex- 
tinction of a cranking response was accompanied by 
periodic presentation of the light. Contrary to second- 
ary reinforcement (Sr) predictions, experimental Ss 
extinguished Ist. A frustration interpretation seems 
more appropriate.—Journal abstract. 

7351. Renner, K. Edward. (U. Illinois) Temporal 
integration: Relative value of rewards and punishments as 
a function of their temporal distance from the response. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 
902-907.— Temporal gradients of both reward and 
punishment were derived in the same apparatus for a 
similar position response. The resulting slope of the 
temporal gradient of reward was steeper than the 
temporal gradient of punishment. The reward and the 
punishment were selected so that the 2 temporal 
gradients intersected. A delay interval cue, associated 
with the correct or incorrect side, acquired positive or 
negative secondary reinforcement capacity for both 
food and shock reinforcement. The difference in slope 
of the 2 types of gradients was demonstrated further by 
showing that an immediate shock-food combination 
was preferred over a delayed presentation of the same 
shock-food combination. The results were related to the 
process of temporal integration by the assumption that 
the net value of a combined delayed reward and 
punishment may be described by the underlying 
temporal gradients of reward and punishment.—Journal 
abstract. 


MEMORY 


7352. Bem, Daryl J. (Carnegie Inst. Technolo gy) 
Inducing belief in false confessions. Journal of. Personalia 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 707-710.—College 
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participated in individual experimental sessions dis- 
guised as research on lie detection. After crossing out 
specified words on a word list, each S was trained to 
utter true statements in the presence of a "truth light 
and false statements in the presence of a “lie light." He 
was then required to state aloud that he had previously 
crossed out certain words and had not crossed out 
others. М of these “confessions” were false, and each 
was made in the presence of 1 of the 2 lights. As 
predicted, false confessions in the truth light produced 
more subsequent errors of recall and less confidence in 
recall accuracy than either false confessions in the lie 
light or no confession at all.—Journal abstract. 

7353. Hendrick, Clyde. (U. Missouri) Comment on 
Waterman and Ford's dissonance reduction or differential 
recall. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 
3(6), 706-707.—An experiment by Waterman and Ford 
(see 39:6) attempted to show that the finding of 
Aronson and Carlsmith (see 38:6) that Ss preferred to 
confirm expectancies of failure rather than to succeed 
could be accounted for by differential recall of Ss in the 
different expectancy conditions. The present paper 
argues that differential recall cannot oeil ad 
Aronson and Carlsmith's results because the low 
expectancy-high performance Ss in their experiment 
changed significantly more responses than the low 
expectancy-low performance Ss. However, in the 
Waterman-Ford experiment there was no difference 
between the 2 low-expectancy conditions in amount of 
recall.—Journal abstract. 

7354. Houston, John P. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) First-list retention and time and method of recall. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 
839-843.—In an attempt to demonstrate (1) spon- 
taneous recovery, and (2) an increasing difference, over 
time, between the amounts of recall interval (RI) 
obtained with the “modified” modified free recall 
(MMFR) and conventional anticipation recall methods, 
Ist-list retention following A-B, A-C learning was 
measured at retention intervals of 1 min., 1 wk., and 2 
wk. The MMFR and conventional methods were used 
at all intervals. The results failed to support the 
spontaneous recovery hypothesis. Under the MMFR 
method, Ist-list retention failed to display, over the 
intervals, either an absolute gain or an increase relative 
to a single-list control. The prediction of an increasing 
difference between the amounts of RI obtained with the 
2 methods was supported when RI was measured in 
terms of percentages but not when measured in terms of 
absolute numbers of items lost. The increasing differ- 
ence appeared to be associated with increasing RI in the 
conventional conditions rather than with decreasing RI 
in the MMER conditions.—Journal abstract, 

. 7355. Kidorf, Irwin W. (U. Kentucky) An exper- 
ШЕ шш of some of the effects of threat и 
retention. Dissertation Abstr 

4810. bstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4809- 


7356. Kuno, Ulara. (Keio U., Japan) Higher order 


and generalized retention curves for mastering the tech- 


nique of simple piano passages. Japanese Ps i 
Research, 1965, 7(4), 183-1883, kinds аы 
curves other than the ordinal retention curves are 
proposed. They are the “higher order retention curve," 
a kind of retention curve following several repetitions of 
complete learnings at definite time intervals. and the 
generalized retention curve," a kind of curve hich 
traces the plots of retention rati beer 
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of complete learnings at definite time intervals. The 
properties of these retention curves are investigated and 
the interrelations among these curves are discussed on 
the basis of 4 experiments in playing piano passages. 
—Journal abstract. s 

7357. Lloyd, Kenneth E., Johnston, William A., & 
Belcher, Sandra А. (Washington State U.) Short-term 
retention as a ratio of average storage load to average 
load reduction. Journal of General Psychology. 1966, 
74(2), 347-353.— Recall errors in a sequential-memory 
task are known to increase as the number of items S is 
storing (Variable A) is increased and are known to 
decrease as the number of items S is requested to recall 
at any given time (Variable B) is increased. The present 
studies attempted to relate recall to a ratio of Variable 
A to Variable B. Recall errors were systematically 
related to this ratio which describes the combined 
effects of these 2 variables.—Author abstract. 

7358. Moray, Neville, & Jordan, Ann. (U. Sheffield, 
England) Practice and compatibility in 2-сһаппе! short- 
term memory. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 427- 
428.—11 Ss were required to listen to 3 pairs of digits 
presented dichotically. The member of eaohb,pair arrived 
simultaneously at opposite ears. They were asked to 
recall them either vocally, alternating between the ears, 
or manually on a keyboard which allowed them to 
respond to both ears at once, Contrary to Broadbent's 
earlier findings, very high levels of recall can be 
achieved in both conditions when the presentation rate 
is as high as 2 signals/ear/sec.—Journal abstract. 

7359. Oldfield, R. C. Denomination d'objets et 
stockage des mots. [Denomination of objects and the 
storage of words.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(8- 
12), 733-744.—Searching for the appropriate word 
occupies a large portion of the total time required to 
name an object. Time (in seconds) necessary to recall a 
word of any given frequency is stated in terms of 
information theory equations. (30 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

7360. Peterson, Lloyd R. (Indiana U.) Short-term 
verbal memory and learning. Psychological Review, 1966, 
733), 193-207.—A number of paired-associate ex- 
periments are examined for evidence of the interaction 
of a short-term storage with a long-term learning 
mechanism, Differential effects depending on length of 
the retention interval are described for duration of the 
Spacing interval between 2 presentations of individual 
pairs, duration of presentations, and number of repeti- 
tions. The rapidly decreasing initial portion of the 
retention curve with multiple paired associates is 
considered to be the result of interference and the 
Passage of time. The later portion of the short-term 
Tetention curve is considered to reflect largely an 
associative mechanism which may produce stronger 
associations with time. A model of the interaction of 
these mechanisms with a guessing component is pre- 
sented. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7361. Restle, Frank, & Emmerich, David. (Indiana 
U.) Memory in concept attainment: Effects of giving 
several problems concurrently. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 794—799.— The effect of short- 
term memory on concept attainment was measured in 3 
experiments. By giving several unrelated problems 
concurrently, Memory of specific instances was pre- 
ts lee from 1 trial to the next of a problem. Ss chose 

oes 2 pictures that differed in 3 dimensions within 
cach of 6 problems. Exp. I showed that Ss learned faster 
A 1 or 2 problems at a time, than when solving 3 or 

concurrently. Exp. II showed that Ss can process 
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pictures after feedback, if the stimulus remains avail- 
able. This opportunity helps with 1 problem at a time, 
but is of no advantage when learning 6 problems 
concurrently. Exp. III studied responses when exactly 
the same stimulus display is shown twice in succession. 
Probability of success after an error is 1.0 if memory is 
perfect, and about .5 if hypotheses are sampled without 
memory. Ss learning 1 problem at a time showed good 
memory but memory was weak with 6 problems given 
concurrently. It is concluded that short-term memory, 
the product of active recoding, is used in this kind of 
concept attainment, and its effect can be eliminated by 
training on 6 problems concurrently —Journal abstract. 

7362. Robinson, John A. (U. Louisville) Category 
clustering in free recall. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
62(2), 279-285.—A list of 30 nouns representing 10 
categories was presented 5 times to 89 Ss. A 3-min 
written recall period followed each presentation of the 
list. The number of items recalled and amount of 
item-clustering increased with each trial. Some proto- 
cols were also scored for category clustering. A 4-fold 
classification of presumed category transition processes 
was derived from the latter analysis.—Author abstract. 

7363. Sanders, A. F., & van Borselen, J. W. (Inst. 
Perception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Continuing memory and information processing. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 71(6), 844-848. 
—Digits of the set (2, 3, 4, 6) were successively and 
randomly presented to Ss, who were instructed to 
respond to each 2 and 3 after any 2 new digits had 
passed, and not to respond to 4 and 6. Performance 
improved with practice. Training in a condition where a 
warning signal was given at times that response was to 
be made, had no transfer effect on the no-warning 
signal condition, suggesting the importance of remem- 
bering moments to recall. It is hypothesized that Ss in 
the no-warning signal condition have a storing bias to 
all new material. This was tested by asking Ss to react 
nondelayed to 4 and 6, together with the existing tasks. 
Performance in the warning signal condition was better 
in that case, but not when the additional task was 
nonperceptual. RT of 4 and 6 proved much delayed, 
suggesting incompatibility between rehearsal and direct 
reaction processes.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


7364. Ceccato, Silvio. La meccanizzazione dei 
processi di pensiero e di linguaggio. [Mechanization of 
thought and language processes.] Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1966, 27(1), 28-40.—New 
operational analyses based on attentional mechanisms 
offer good prospects for the study of thought and 
language.—L. L'Abate. 

7365. Cijfer, Ermi. An experiment on some differ- 
ences in logical thinking between Dutch medical people, 
under and over the age of 35. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1966, 25(2), 159-171.—Medical men start 
professional life on the average not far from the age of 
initial decline. Their capacity for logical thinking was 
examined. The over-35 age group proved less capable in 
deductive thinking than the under-35, partly due to 
their established opinions and attitudes. Younger 
persons seem to make deductions, older ones to offer 
comments.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7366. Fitts, Paul M. (U. Michigan) Cognitive 
aspects of information processing: Ш. Set for speed 
versus accuracy. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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1966, 71(6), 849-857.—Examines the capacity of Os to 
adapt to changes in the relative emphasis on speed vs. 
accuracy of responses. 3 matched groups of 6 Os each 
were trained for 3 days in a choice reaction-time (RT) 
task, with feedback indicating both speed and accuracy. 
Emphasis on speed decreased mean RT but increased 
errors. A control group, working without an exact 
payoff or immediate feedback, showed somewhat 
greater within- and between-S variability than did either 
the speed or accuracy groups and was at an inter- 
mediate level on all performance measures. Similar 
distributions of RTs were found for correct responses 
and for errors as was predicted by a sequential sampling 
and decision model of choice RT. RT distributions for 
all Os were approximately normal under a set for speed, 
but under accuracy instructions some Os gave highly 
skewed distributions. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7367. Gilgen, Albert R. (Michigan State U.) The 
squares test and leveling-sharpening: A study of instruc- 
tional set and sex differences. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4796. 

7368. Rahman, M. M. A reinterpretation of curiosity. 
Research Bulletin of the Department of Psychology, 
Osmania U., 1966, 2, 15-27.—Curiosity has been 
interpreted as the cognitive drive to organize. Explor- 
atory behavior is analyzed with this concept in mind. 
(22 ref.) —U. Pareek. 

7369. Richard, J. F. Le róle médiateur du langage. 
[Verbal mediation.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(8- 
12), 550-566.— Verbal mediation is considered in rela- 
tion to conditioning, learning, memory, discriminative 
perception, and intellectual activity. (98-item bibliogr.) 
—K. J. Hartman. 

7370. Shima, Fred. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Sex, stimulus, association strength, duration and rate of 
repetition in semantic satiation. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(12), 429-430.—48 males and 48 females re- 
peated either the test word (experimental) or a nonsense 
syllable (control) under different speeds and durations 
for semantic satiation in a “posttest only" design, with 
no prerepetition word associations or semantic differen- 
tial ratings. No experimental satiation was noted in 
number of associations and frequency of Ist associate, 
and experimental generation was surprisingly found in 
semantic ratings.—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


7371. Kaplan, I. T., Carvellas, T., & Breinin, B. 
J. (New York U. Med. Cent.) Distribution of anagram 
solution times. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
241-248.—The cumulative distribution of solution times 
for 5-letter anagrams was described by the equation for 
a hyperbola. The same equation described the produc- 
tion of responses in verbal association problems. 
Differences in problem-solving ability and in problem 
difficulty were characterized by variations in the con- 
stants of this equation.—Author abstract. 

7372. Madden, James E. (U. Kentucky) An inter- 
relational analysis of verbal response hierarchies. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4799. 


Concepts 


7373. Davis, Gary A. (U. Wisconsin) A note on two 
basic forms of concepts and concept learning. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 249—254.— Concept learning as 2 


categorizing behavior is distinguished rom concept F3 


У 
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learning as the acquisition of word meaning. These 2 
types and. usages of “concept learning" are shown to 
differ along several important dimensions, such as 
relevant principles and conditions of learning, and 
relevant experimental literature.—Author absiract. 

7374. Horowitz, Mardi J. Body image. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 456-460.—Focuses on 2 
facets of body-image: (1) the layered quality of the 
body-image which labels the phenomenon of regression 
in body-image manifestations to previous levels of 
development; and (2) the inclusion of space in this 
mental representation. Humans seem to have feelings 
about the space that immediately surrounds them that 
are as individual and particular as their feelings about 
the body itself.—Journal summary. 

7375. Kepros, Peter G. (U. Utah) Identification of 
conjunctive concepts as a function of stimulus and 
response complexity. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
4831. 


7376. Suppes, Patrick. (Stanford U.) Mathematical 
concept formation in children. American Psychologist, 
1966, 21(2), 139-150.—The issues are discussed under 4 
major headings: (1) all-or-none conditioning processes 
in simple concept formation, (2) some results concern- 
ing transfer, (3) geometric invariants of erceptual 
Space, and (4) mechanisms of concept formation. 
Experiments were developed to probe "the limits of 
mathematics learning in the classroom for elementary 
school children of various ages....The search for a 
detailed algebra of concepts to provide explicit and 
definite mechanisms for generating new concepts out of 
old ones may in many situations, perhaps particularly 
with children, be a mistaken venture. With the excep- 
tion of a few salient features, new concepts may be 
formed by random choices, and only after 1 or more 
instances of the concept have been reached or put 
together by accident or chance is the new concept 
recognized." —S. J. Lachman. 

7377. Tannenbaum, Percy H. (U. Wisconsin) 
Mediated generalization of attitude change via the 
principle of congruity. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 493-499. —4 sets of linkages 
with a single source and 2 concepts were Ist established, 
the source being: (1) for both concepts, (2) for the Ist 
but against the 2nd, (3) against the Ist and for the 2nd, 
and (4) against both, Attitude toward the Ist concept 
was then manipulated, both favorably and unfavorably, 
without any mention of either the source or 2nd 
concept, It was reasoned from the principle of congruity 
that such manipulated change in the Ist concept would 
influence the source attitude (as a previous study had 
demonstrated), and that this source change would in 
turn, produce appropriate modifications in the 2nd 
Concept. The results provided strong confirmation of 
the theoretical expectations, the Source-mediated change 
in the 2nd concept apparently occurring over and above 
any direct transfer from the Ist concept.— Journal 


abstract. 
7318. Tavrow, Wendy N. 
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Connotations of racial concep: 
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practice which may condition 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This study compared the connotative meanings of triads 
of color-linked concepts consisting of: color names (e.g., 
black), color-person concepts (e.g., black person), and 
ethnic concepts (e.g., Negro). For Caucasian Ss from 
both South and Midwest, color-linked concepts were 
substantially more similar in meaning than were non- 
color-linked concepts. The evaluative (good-bad) 
connotations of ethnic concepts were predictable from 
their associated color names. Different results were 
obtained for Negro Ss. The findings were interpreted as 
indicating that the color-coding of racial groups is 
related to the perception of these groups and the 
favorability of attitudes toward them.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7380. Zippel, Bert. (Princeton U.) Stimulus coding 
and correspondence in concept acquisition. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4837-4838. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


7381. Hammer, Charles H. Timeliness and accuracy 
in a sequential decision making task. USA PRO Tech. 
Res. Note, 1965, No. 162, 34 p.—An experiment was 
conducted to investigate the amount of intelligence 
information which decision makers judge sufficient for 
action and to relate these judgments io the accuracy and 
timeliness of the decisions made. In a series of simulated 
military situations involving threat evaluation, 3 prac- 
tice problems and 9 experimental problems were gener- 
ated. Slides showing 4, 6, or 8 successive aggressor force 
moves toward 3 friendly units were shown to 60 enlisted 
men, each of whom was required to give an interim 
judgment as well as a final decision as to enemy attack 
intent, Analysis of results showed large individual 
differences in judgments of confidence and sufficiency. 
Tendency to judge information insufficient for taking 
action was significantly greater when lesser amounts of 
information were provided. For final decisions, as more 
information was provided, accuracy of performance 
increased from 46-81% and judgments of confidence 
increased from 52-68%. Findings strongly suggest that 
effective techniques are needed that will enhance both 
performance accuracy and confidence thereby in- 
creasing timeliness with which accurate decisions are 
teached.—A. J. Drucker, 

7382. Penner, Donald D., Fitch, Gordon, & Weick, 
Karl E. (Purdue U.) Dissonance and the revision of 
choice criteria. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ову, 1966, 3(6), 701-705.—1f attributes of a chosen 
alternative are cognitively enhanced to justify a deci- 
sion, additional justification should occur if the en- 
hanced attributes become Prescriptive for subsequent 
decisions. The experiment examines the plausibility of 
this proposed link between evaluation and behavior. Ss 
assumed the role of an employer about to hire a 
vice-president. After rating the importance of 8 traits 
for this position, they read descriptions of 2 candidates, 
chose 1 of them, reevaluated the traits, chose between 2 
additional candidates, and completed a 3rd rating of the 
traits. Chi-square analyses showed that Ss reevaluated 
the traits on the 2nd rating so that they were more 
consistent with the initial lecision. Furthermore, the 

nd, set of ratings was a better predictor of the 2nd 
c p than were the initial ratings.—Journal abstract. 
3 383. Sermat, Vello, & Gregovich, Robert P. (U. 
regon) The effect of experimental manipulation on 
Cooperative behavior im а chicken game. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(12), 435-436. 40 male and 40 female 
undergraduates Participated in a mixed-motive game. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


For the Ist 50 trials, a simulated “other player" used a 
tit-for-tat strategy which reciprocated S's choices with a 
l-trial lag. Ss who received the same choice from the 
“other” on the Ist trial became significantly more 
cooperative in the next 50 trials than Ss who received a 
different choice. A 2nd phase explored some experi- 
mental treatments which were designed to change the 
degree of cooperation or competition shown by S, and 
demonstrated significant effects in the predicted direc- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

7384. Staniland, A. C. (U. Exeter, England) 
Patterns of redundancy: A psychological study. NYC: 
Cambridge U. Press, 1966. vii, 216 p. $8.50. 

7385. Tune, С. S. (Harvard U.) Neglect of stimulus 
information in a two-choice task. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 231-236.—Ss were allowed to 
use either the. stimulus information or their own 
response preferences in order to make an above chance 
score at a 2-choice task. Knowledge of results was not 
given. The stimuli were rendered redundant in varying 
degrees and access to the stimuli was limited. It was 
found that Ss did not use the stimulus information and 
that they held to their response preferences even though 
these were not a useful aid to performance.—Author 
abstract. 

7386. Watts, William A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Commitment under conditions of risk. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 507-515.—The 
paradigm known as decision under conditions of risk 
was employed to investigate the cognitive effects ofa 
negative outcome occurring after a decision which alters 
the utility of the alternative chosen. 3 independent 
variables were manipulated: decision vs. no decision, 
probability of outcome at the time of decision, and 
obtained outcome. It was predicted that a negative 
outcome of the decision would result in dissonance 
reduction or attempts to justify the prior decision only 
when S perceived a definite possibility of this outcome 
at the time of decision. This hypothesis was confirmed 
in Ss’ distortion of the unpleasantness of a preparation 
undertaken as a consequence of their decisions and in 
their ratings of fear of an event for which they had 
prepared, A composite measure of dissonance reduction 
also showed the predicted relationship. No support for 
the hypothesis was obtained in Ss’ evaluation of the 
experiment, (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7387. Wilson, Paul R., & Russell, Paul N. 
(Australian National U.) Modification оѓ psycho- 
physical judgments as a method of reducing dissonance. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 
710-712.—Dissonance reduction was measured in a 
situation requiring psychophysical judgments. 60 Ss 
estimated the height they lifted a heavy and a light 
weight which were both lifted the same vertical distance. 
Dissonance was aroused in 20 Ss by rewarding them 
little money for lifting a heavy weight and relatively 
more money for a considerably lighter weight. A further 
20 Ss received reward in proportion to the weight lifted 
while the remaining 20 Ss were not rewarded. It was 
hypothesized that Ss who received reward dispropor- 
tionate to weight lifted would reduce dissonance by 
underestimating the distance they lifted the heavy 
weight relative to the light. Results support the hy- 
pothesis.—Journal abstract. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7388. Dawson, Terence J. (U. New England, 
Armidale, Australia) Relationship between oxygen 
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consumption and hypoxia in sheep with different haemo- 
globins. Life Sciences, 1966, S(8), 679-685.—2-3 yr old 
healthy ewes were lightly anesthetized by an intravenous 
injection of 30 mg/kg sodium pentobarbitone. Results 
show that the relationship between total erythrocyte 
mass and oxygen consumption was not significant. The 
relationship between normal blood volume and oxygen 
consumption in sheep is not specifically related to 
differences in the metabolic activity of the erythro- 
poietic system. It also suggests that the higher oxygen 
consumption in man at high altitude is likewise not 
principally due to the increased activity of the ery- 
thropoietic system.—S. B. Coslett. 

7389. Smith, Moncrieff H., Jr. (U. Washington) 
Effect of hypertonic preloads on concurrent eating and 
drinking. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1966, 61(3), 398-401.—Concurrent eating and 
drinking were observed following various gastric pre- 
loads. Observation of the time course of ingestion 
revealed an initial phase in which ingestion seemed to 
be governed by the osmotic effects of the preload and 
by osmotic feedback from the ingested substances. A 
later phase, beginning after 5-10 min. of ingestion, 
showed divergent effects of the preloads that seemed not 
attributable to their osmotic properties.—Journal 
abstract. 


NEUROANATOMY 


7390. Bykow, K. M., & Kurzin, I. T. Kortiko- 
viszerale pathologie. [Cortico-visceral pathology.] Ber- 
lin, Germany: Volk und Gesundheit, 1966. xvi, 652 p. 

7391. De Robertis, E., Alberici, Marta; Rodriguey de 
Lores Arnaiz, Georgina, & Azcurra, J. M. (Inst. 
Anatomia General y Embriologia, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Isolation of different types of synaptic 
membranes from the brain cortex. Life Sciences, 1966, 
5(7), 577-582.—A technique based on the osmotic 
shock of the crude mitochondrial fraction of the rat 
brain cortex, followed by differential and gradient 
centrifugations permits the isolation of synaptic 
membrances.—S. B. Coslett. 

7392. Jones, Arthur E. (U.S. Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Ft. Knox, Ky.) Wavelength and intensity effects on the 
response of single lateral geniculate nucleus units in the 
owl monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1966, 29(2), 
125-138.—Electrophysiological studies confirm that the 
functional organization of the lateral geniculate nucleus 
parallels the anatomical organization. Cells were found 
which respond either by decreasing or increasing their 
rate of activity at all spectral points tested. Only 2 of 
185 cells responded to stimulation of either eye. Cells 
could be grouped into 3 classes, with peak sensitivities 
at about 500, 530, and 560 millimicrons.—G. West- 
heimer. 

7393. Kristensson, Krister, & Sourander, Patrick. 
(U..Gothenburg, Sweden) Occurrence of lipofuscin in 
inherited metabolic disorders affecting the nervous 
system. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychi- ` 
atry, 1966, 29(2), 113-118.—The occurrence of lipo- 
fuscin in the brain, heart, liver, and spleen was studied 
in cases of Niemann-Pick disease, Gaucher's disease, 
metachromatic leucodystrophy, globoid body leucodys- 
trophy, and in infantile and juvenile amaurotic idiocy. 
Although significant amounts of lipofuscin were founi 
in the cases of infantile amaurotic idiocy and meta- — 
chromatic leucodystrophy, the cases of juvenile атац. — 
rotic idiocy were distinguished by an abundi y. 
of lipofuscin in neurones and cells of оге 
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analogy with, for example, electron-microscopic studies, 
it is proposed that the accumulation of lipofuscin may 
reflect a disturbed degradation of lipids rich in poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. , 

7394. Major, I., Medvecký J., & Kolibás, E. Vziah 
medzi lateralitou alfa rytmu a dominanciou hemisfery. 
[Relation between laterality of alpha rhythm and 
hemisphere dominance.] Československá Psychiatrie, 
1965, 61(6), 378-382.—1n 955 routine EEG recordings 
of patients without an organic lesion there were 40 cases 
of definite asymmetry of alpha rhythm; in these cases 
there was ascertained an ectoderm-mesenchym relation 
on the ocular fundus in order to estimate the geno- 
typically dominant hemisphere. There was a significant 
lation between the amplitude of the imposed rhythm 
and the dominant hemisphere. There seems to be lower 
amplitude of the imposed rhythm on the dominant 
side.—H. Bruml. 

7395. Pinneo, Lawrence R. (Tulane U.) On noise in 
the nervous system. Psychological Review, 1966, 73(3), 
242-247.—Treisman and Hebb have suggested that 
"spontaneous," "random," or "background" activity in 
the nervous system constitutes “noise” in discrimination 
and learning; that is, this type of activity has no 
functional value to the organism. This paper attempts 
to show that tonic activity, a term including all of the 
types of activity listed above, is rather the functional 
Substrate of the brain. Examples are cited for the 
skeletal and autonomic motor Systems, the primary 
Sensory systems, and the diffuse ascending and de- 
scending Teticular activating systems to show that the 
tonic activity in the entire brain enters into all dis- 
crimination and learning, and, in agreement with 


Lashley, represents the neural basis of behavior. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


LESIONS 


7396. Asdourian, David; Stutz, Robert M., & 
Rocklin, Kenneth W. (Wayne State U.) Effects of 
bres a limbic system кн on self-stimulation. 

та of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo : 
1966, 61(3), 468-472 —Of 21 rats with со їп the 
hippocampus and thalamus, 19 showed no decrements 
in their septal self-stimulation rates following the 
lesions, and 9 of these showed a significant increase over 
their Teoperative rates, Histology failed to reveal an 
orderly picture relating the loci of the lesions to the 
de EE observed.—Journal abstract. 

a паке, Mary O., Meyer, Donald R., & Meyer 
Patricia M. (Ohio State U.) Enforced observation in 


delayed response learning by frontal monkeys. Journal of 


Sup me & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 


a State U.) The 


Pretectal lesions tenti 
and difficult brightness discriminations їп thore 
7399. Bunnell, B. N., Friel, J š 
K. (U. Florida)’ Effects of median cortical lene ieee 
sexual behavior of the male hamster. Journal of Cone 
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parative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 492- 
495.—Sexual behavior of 3 groups of male hamsters 
was compared following ablation of median cortex 
(cingulate and retrosplenial areas), ablation of lateral 
cortex, and sham operations. The median group ex- 
hibited a significant reduction in intromission fre- 
quency. No interruption of the sequencing of compo- 
nents of mating behavior was observed. The lateral and 
sham operates showed no postoperative changes. The 
data were interpreted as ung that the effect of 
median lesions is to change the threshold for sexual 
arousal.—Journal abstract. 

7400. Davis, Kent B., Stevenson, Michael; Mclver, 
Anstiss H., & Nielson, Harold C. (VA Hosp., Sepul- 
veda, Calif.) The effect of a lesion of the habenula on 
passive avoidance learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(1), 5-6.—To investigate whether habenular lesions 
affect passive avoidance learning and thyroid func- 
tioning, and to determine whether cold stress modifies 


lesion effects, rats with habenular lesions and sham 
operate controls were cold stressed or not cold stressed, 
and then given passive avoidance training. Habenular 
rats learned to avoid faster than controls. Cold stress 


did not affect learning or modify the lesion effects, 
Following training, blood samples were analyzed for 
protein-bound and inorganic iodine. Both cold stress 
and habenular lesions decreased inorganic iodine level. 
—Journal abstract. 

7401. Kamback, Marvin C. (Vanderbilt U.) Situa- 
tional and motivational determinants of hippocampal 
inde Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(3), 4830- 

7402. Kling, A. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, 
Ill.) Ontogenetic and phylogenetic studies on the 
amygdaloid nuclei. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(2), 
155-161.—Reports and integrates the results of many 
experiments on the effects of amygdala lesions in the 
adult and infant rat, cat and monkey. These are also 
correlated with the effects of electrical stimulation of 
subcortical structures in the infant cat. “If the amygdala 
is removed early in life, behavioral development 
remains relatively uninfluenced. After specific functional 
maturational stages have been reached, the lesion 
necessitates a reorganization of existing cerebral sys- 
КШ Le iain as behavioral poto 

vent or relatively permanent, depending upon the 
plasticity of the systems involved." (32 rete W. б. 
hipman. 

7403. Nielson, Harold C., & Davis, Kent B. (VA 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Effect of frontal ablation upon 


conditioned г J " Physio- 
lógital sponses. Journal of Comparative & Physio 


“iad ,Were reacquired with additional 
training with CSs of higher intensities, CRs established 
Cs Subcortical structures or a tone 
CRe пей intact. There was very rapid transfer of 


—Journal abstract. 
7404. Pribram, Karl H., Lim, 


Roger, & В i 
Mio and MAN, Muriel. 


Howard; Poppen, 
(Stanford U.) Limbic 
е temporal structure of redundancy. Journal 
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of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
368-373.—Monkeys with dorsolateral frontal ablations 
have been found able to learn go-no-go alternation 
despite a grave deficit in classical alternation. Sub- 
sequently, evidence has implicated certain limbic lesions 
in go-no-go types of task, e.g., passive avoidance and 
successive discriminations. This study tested whether 
these limbic lesions would affect go-no-go more than 
classical alternation. The results supported the hypoth- 
esis that at least 2 classes of variables, 1 frontal and 1 
limbic at the neural level, interact to make possible 
effective performance in alternation-type tasks. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


7405. Goodman, I. J., & Brown, J. L. (О. Roch- 
ester) Stimulation of positively and negatively rein- 
forcing sites in the avian brain. Life Sciences, 1966, S(8), 
693-704.—Self-stimulation of forebrain and midbrain 
sites was demonstrated in pigeons. Depending on the 
location in the brain, scores may or may not be 
influenced by food deprivation. Other sites stimulated 
were neutral or negative in regard to motivation. 
Stimulation of 1 self-stimulation locus at a moderate 
intensity evoked attack by an otherwise passive pigeon 
on a dominant one.—S. B. Coslett. 

7406. Hirano, Toshitsugu. (Osaka City U., Japan) 
Effects of functional disturbances of the limbic system on 
the memory consolidation. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(4), 171-182.—To see the effects of 
functional disturbances of the limbic system on memory 
consolidation, several experiments were performed in 
rats. In. Part 1, the limbic seizure was produced by 
hippocampal electrical stimulation 1 min. after a 
training trial, and the results were compared to Ss with 
ECS. In Part 2, KCl or Ca was injected into reticular 
formation or hippocampus. The result indicated that 
the functional disturbances of the hippocampal area 
had an effect similar to that of ECS in passive 
avoidance. When daily treatments were continued, Ss 
with ECS showed severe retardation in maze learning. 
Ss receiving injections in the reticular formation showed 
more retardation in both maze learning and active 
avoidance in comparison with Ss receiving hippocampal 
injection.—Journal abstract. 

7407. Kupfermann, Irving. (New York U. Med. 
Sch.) Is the retrograde amnesia that follows cortical 
spreading depression due to subcortical spread? Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
466-467.—Rats in which cortical spreading depression 
(SD) was induced immediately after learning of a 
passive avoidance task showed a retention deficit 
relative either to Ss not given SD, or to pain-control Ss. 
The hypothesis that the retention deficits resulting from 
SD are due to the spread of the SD to subcortical 
structures was not supported. The retention deficit 
following SD was still present in Ss that had bilateral 
slits in their temporal cortex, although such slits 
probably hinder the subcortical spread of SD.—Journal 
abstract. 

7408. Macphail, Euan M. (Oxford U., England) 
Self-stimulation in pigeons: The problem of “‘priming.”’ 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(1), 7-8.—In an exper- 
iment designed to investigate the roles of deprivation 
and priming in self-stimulation in pigeons, 2 of 8 birds 
for which electrical stimulation of the brain (ESB) had 
previously been shown to be rewarding self-stimulated 
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at good rates irrespective of state of deprivation or 
priming. The other 6 birds responded poorly whether 
satiated, hungry, or thirsty, despite the delivery of 
externally-paced priming shocks. It is concluded that 
self-delivered ESB is more effective than externally- 
paced ESB in initiating self-stimulation; this is taken to 
be a consequence of the interaction of rewarding and 
aversive effects of ESB.—Journal abstract. 


Chemical Stimulation 


7409. Blanchard, Robert J., & Blanchard, D. 
Carolyn. (U. Hawaii) Home cage behavior following 
chemical stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 1-2.—Cholinergic stimu- 
lation of the lateral hypothalamus of the rat was found 
to produce a reliable increment in drinking and home 
cage activity, and a reduction in sleeping. These results 
support the suggestion that the rat and the cat differ 
with respect to their reactions to lateral hypothalamic 
stimulation, Also, the hyperactivity accompanying 
cholinergic stimulation may be considered to represent 
a difference between cholinergically induced thirst and 
physiological thirst. Adrenergic stimulation failed to 
reliably modify the home cage behavior of the rat. 
—Journal abstract. 

7410. Grossman, Sebastian P., & Grossman, Lore. 
(U. Chicago) Effects of chemical stimulation of the 
midbrain reticular formation on appetitive behavior. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(3), 333-338.—Implant-produced bilateral 
lesions in the midbrain reticular formation reliably 
facilitated the acquisition and performance of simple 
appetitive habits in maze as well as operant con- 
ditioning situations. Cholinergic stimulation of the same 
site reliably impaired behavior in all appetitive test 
situations during acquisition as well as at the asymptote 
of performance. Initial or infrequently repeated cho- 
linergic stimulations produced рын 9 larger effects 
than daily administrations. These effects are discussed 
in relation to previous observations of directly opposite 
results in aversive test situations.—Journal abstract. 

7411. Grossman, Sebastian P., & Peters, Ronald 
H. (U. Chicago) Acquisition of appetitive and avoid- 
ance habits following atropine-induced blocking of the 
thalamic reticular formation. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 325-332.—A ppli- 
cation of a cholinergic blocking agent (atropine) to 
reticular nuclei of the thalamus impaired performance 
during acquisition and at asymptote in appetitive 
(black-white maze discrimination) as well as aversive 
(shuttle box avoidance behavior) training situations, 
suggesting that this region participates in associative or 
memory processes. Application of atropine to midline 
nuclei of the thalamus produced reliable facilitation of 
behavior in both appetitive and aversive test situations. 
Comparison of effects of cholinergic stimulation and 
blockade of the thalamus suggested a possible relation- 
ship to nonspecific motivational processes. Simple 
sensory-motor functions or specific motivational 
processes did not appear to be measurably affected by 
atropine on either the lateral or midline nuclei. 
—Journal abstract. 

7412. Khavari, Khalil A., & Russell, Roger W. 
(Indiana U.) Acquisition, retention, and extinction under 
conditions of water deprivation and of central cholinergic 


stimulation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological — 


Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 339-345.—Experiments showed і 
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that the effects of direct cholinergic stimulation in the 
lateral hypothalamus go beyond the mere initiation of 
drinking behavior. Central stimulation and water 
deprivation were analogous in eliciting consummatory 
behavior, in acquisition of straightaway approach and 
T-maze responses, in relearning of the T maze following 
a period of no practice, and in maintenance of these 
learned responses. Behavior acquired when the moti- 
vating conditions were present disappeared when they 
were removed; during their presence the behavior was 
rapidly extinguished when water reinforcement was not 
available.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


7413. Combs, C. Murphy, & Smith, Hope C. 
(Northwestern U. Med. Sch.) Electrical responses in 
crus I evoked by stimulating various parts of the cat 
cerebellar vermis. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 14(4), 
409-421.—Under the experimental conditions, the 
vermis and hemispheres seem to be definitely inter- 
related structures. 

7414. Essig, Carl F., & Flanary, H. G. (Addiction 
Res. Cent., Public Health Service, Lexington, Ky.) The 
importance of the convulsion in occurrence and rate of 
development of electroconvulsive threshold elevation. 
Experimental Neurology, 1966, 14(4), 448-452.—It was 
concluded that the tolerance-like response to electrically 
induced convulsions depends on mechanisms related to 
the convulsive process itself more than the stimulus of 
origin. M 

7415. Hutchinson, R. R., & Renfrew, J. W. (Anna 
State Hosp., Ill.) Stalking attack and eating behaviors 
elicited from the same sites in the hypothalamus. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
360-367.— Electrical stimulation of the lateral hypo- 
thalamus in cats produced stalking attack against rats. 
Lower intensity stimulation of each of these same brain 
Sites produced eating behavior. Other experiments 
showed the enl to be normal ingestive behavior. It is 


МАЛЫ As U.) General- 
electrical stimulation t, 
visual system. Journal of Comparative & Physiologion 
319-324.—Investigated the 
cal stimulation (test 


test stimulus was highest for the opti 
by Occipital cortex, Superior PI eed 
Cortex in decreasing Order, Th à 
between groups in 
CS.—Journal abstract. 
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the convulsion was prevented by ether anesthesia. The 
amnesia produced by such shock is apparently due to 
the electric current and not to the convulsion —Journal 
abstract. 4 

7418. Poschel, B. Р. (Parke, Davis & Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Appetitive thresholds of the hypothalamic 
“feeding area” self-determined in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(11), 381-382.—Increasing intensities of 
electrical stimulation were delivered to the "feeding 
area" of the lateral hypothalamus of unrestrained rats, 
The animals could lick a tube to obtain milk or water. 
Licking the tube also operated a drinkometer which 
reduced the intensity of the brain stimulation. Thresh- 
olds of centrally-elicited "hunger" and "thirst" were 
thereby continuously estimated. Performance depended 
upon the availability of food or water.—Journal 
abstract. 

7419. Poschel, B. P. (Parke, Davis & Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Comparison of reinforcing effects yielded 
by lateral versus medial hypothalamic stimulation. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(3), 346-352.—The reinforcing consequences of 
brain stimulation on rats with chronic electrodes in the 
medial forebrain bundle (MFB) of the lateral hypothal- 
amus and with electrodes in the medial hypothalamus 
(MI ) were compared by means of 5 diverse behavioral 
measures. Marked differences between the 2 groups in 
all tests indicated that MH stimulation yields ambiva- 
lent reinforcement while MFB stimulation yields pure 
ema reinforcement. The implications of the findings 
or the problem of self-termination of reinforcing brain 
stimulation are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7420. Ursin, Reidun; Ursin, Holger, & Olds, James. 
(U. Oslo, Norway) Self-stimulation of hippocampus in 
Tats. Journal of C. omparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1966, 61(3), 353-359.—Rats with probes 
chronically implanted in the hippocampal and dentate 
gyrus were subjected to self-stimulation tests. Electric 
stimulation in hippocampal gyrus produced bar- 
pressing rates significantly above operant levels; electric 
stimulation in dentate gyrus produced rates significantly 
below operant levels, Self-stimulation rates via hippo- 
pL red е ге lower than those observed in 

Telated studies utilizing probes i othalamus. 
(19 ref.)— Journal abstract. RR Hyp 
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WS dependent on th 
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each cellular discharge, and that the average EEG wave 
form could represent an indirect record of the single 
cell's own slow membrane potential fluctuations oc- 
curring immediately before and after the time of the 
discharge. 

7423. Goldstein, Robert, & Rosenblüt, Benjamin. 
(Jewish Hosp. St. Louis, Mo.) Factors influencing 
electrophysiologic responsivity in normal adults. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1965, 8(4), 323-347. 
—Electrodermal and EEG response to a 1000 cps tone 
and to white light was studied in normal-hearing female 
and male, white and colored adults. An inverse relation 
between EEG (alpha) amplitude and electrodermal 
response held for men; no relation was found for 
women, confirming and extending previous results. 
Responsiveness was consistent over experimental ses- 
sions and over sensory modalities.—4. M. Barch. 

7424, Suvorova, V. V. (Inst. Psychol., RSFSR Acad. 
Pedagogical Sci., Moscow, USSR) Izmenenie aktivnosti 
medlennykh ritmov v EEG kak pokazatel’ diskom- 
fortnogo sostoyaniya. [Change in slow EEG rhythms as 
an indicator of a state of discomfort.) Voprosy Psikhol- 
ой, 1966, No. 2, 75-82.—A stress state was produced 
in 10 adult Ss by: (1) having them perform a vei 
complicated psychophysical task in а light- and sound- 
proof room, and (2) informing them of their errors with 
a raucous buzzer sound. Poststress theta and delta 
rhythms were compared with prestress, base-line theta 
and delta rhythms. All Ss manifested discomfort in 


‘some form; in some Ss stress reduced their performance 


level while in others it remained unaffected. The former 
group showed an increase in theta-rhythm activity but 
no consistent change in delta-rhythm, while in the latter 
group both theta and delta activity decreased. The 
phenomenon is compared with changes in slow brain 
pus under a variety of other stressful conditions.—L. 
„ипе. 

7425. Teas, Donald C. (Eye & Ear Hosp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Analysis of evoked and ongoing electrical 
activity at the scalp of human subjects. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1965, 8(4), 371-387.—Electrical 
activity at 2 locations on the scalp (Vertex and Vertex-3 
cm., midline) was studied in response to bursts of 
wide-band noise (30 db. and 50 db. SL) for “eyes 
closed" and “reading conditions” with normal-hearing 
adults for 3 testing days. A strong habituation effect 
appeared on Days 2 and 3, reducing differences among 
the various conditions.—A. M. Barch. 

7426. Woody, R. H. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Intra-judge reliability in clinical el ography: 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 150-154. 
EEGs of 15 behavioral problem boys paired with 
those of 15 well-behaved boys were judged by an 
electroencephalographer who was asked to re-judge 
them after a period of about 8 mo. Measurements were 
computed for 12 factors. The results indicated that the 
scoring approach was inconsistent and that the relia- 
bility of interpretive judgments merits further research. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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‚7427. Chapman, Robert M. (Ins 
Silver Spring, Md.) Light wavel 
preferences of the bullfrog: Evidence ! 
Journal of Comparative & Physiologica 
1966, 61(3), 429-435.—Bullfrogs’ preferences or 
of various wavelengths and energies 
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experiments with a forced-choice, paired- i 
procedure. Short wavelengths were d refeered with lights 
of equal energy. The preference was heightened when 
lights of "equal brightness" were used, i.e., lights 
equated on the basis of bullfrogs’ electroretinogram 
spectral sensitivity. With 460 and 540 millimicrons, but 
not with 620 millimicrons, higher energies were pre- 
ferred among stimuli of different energies of the same 
wavelength. The preference for 460 millimicrons over 
620 millimicrons could not be reversed by varying the 
energy of each over a 10,000-fold range. Frogs discrim- 
inate among wavelengths as well as among energies of 
light "rp poni abstract. 

7428. Hrbek, A., Vítová, Z., & Mares, P. (Charles 
U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) The development of corti- 
cal evoked responses to visual stimulation during child- 
hood. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1966, 8(1), 39-46. 
—Evoked potential of the visual cortex was studied in 
362 children (7th foetel то.-14 yr. The electric 
response to visual stimulation is present from the last ⁄ 
of the intrauterine life on. There were 4 developmental 
types of response: the foetal, neonatal, transient and 
mature.—H. Bruml. 

7429. Koepke, Jean E., & Pribram, Karl H. (Simon 
Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia) Habituation of 
GSR as a function of stimulus duration and spontaneous 
activity. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1966, 61(3), 442-448,—Habituation of GSR to 
repeated stimulation with tones of either 2- or 20-sec 
duration was investigated with college students, Sub- 
sequent to habituation, stimulus durations were re- 
versed immediately for 1 the Ss and after a number of 
additional trials for the remaining Ss. Speed of habitu- 
ation did not vary with stimulus duration but was 
significantly related to "spontaneous activity" as 
defined by spontaneous fluctuation scores. Orienting to 
the reversal in stimulus duration was indicated by an 
overall increase in latency and an increase in response 
duration for Ss changed from a 2- to a 20-sec 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. mu 

7430. Mark, R. F., & Davidson, T. M. (California 
Inst. Technology) Unit responses from commissural 
fibers of optic lobes of fish. Science, 1966, 152(3723), 
797-799.—The paired optic lobes of teleost fish are 
connected by 2 commissures. | of these, the tectal 
commissure, was studied with metal microelectrodes. 
Fibers are rhythmically active for prolonged periods їп 
the dark and respond to light by a decrease in the rate 
of discharge. There is a rebound acceleration when the 
light is turned off. Each fiber is influenced by light іп 1 
eye only, and there is no response when light is 
projected into the opposite eye. This behavior resembles 
the “off” response recorded from the optic lobes and 
the optic nerve of fish. Unlike most units from the 
visual pathways of lower animals, single commissural 
fibers do not seem to give any recognizable response to 
patterned input such as small light or dark objects or 
small light sources stationary or moving anywhere in 
the visual field, nor do they respond to a vertical black 
bar moved over a white background.—Journal abstract. 

7431. Rose, Jerry E., Gross, Nathan B., Geisler, C. 
Daniel, & Hind, Joseph E. (U. Wisconsin) Some 
neural mechanisms in the inferior со o ЫЫ 
which тау be relevant to localization of a soun ^ 
Journal of Neurophysiology. 1966, 29(2), 288-314.—G. 
Westheimer. 6 

7432. Shumilina, A. I. (Acad. Med. Sei. Мос 
USSR) The development of cortico-subcoi J 
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tional system during conditioned reflex formation. Ac- 
tivitas Nervosa Superior, 1966, 8(1), 24-35.—The cor- 
tical and subcortical distribution of evoked potentials to 
the conditioned stimulus (10 light flashes, 1/ѕес) in 
various stages of conditioned reflex (CR) formation, 
and shape characteristics of evoked potentials in rela- 
tion to biological type of conditioned reaction (alimen- 
tary and defensive) were studied in rabbits. During this 
CR formation evoked potentials appeared in other 
brain structures besides the visual cortical area: hip- 

campus, sensori-motor cortex, brain stem reticular 
orator thalamus, and other structures. In defensive 
states the configuration of evoked potentials reflected 
the synchronization of ascending subcortical impulsa- 
tion and high excitability level of cortical structures. 
Alimentary excitation of the evoked potentials revealed 
the dispersion in time of ascending subcortical impulses 
and a lower level of excitability.—H. Bruml. 

7433. Steinberg, Roy H. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Oscillatory activity in the optic tract of cat and 
light adaptation. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1966, 
29(2), 139-156.—G. Westheimer. 

7434. Van Cara, Arthur J. (Louisiana State U.) The 
effect of electroconvulsive shock upon an ongoing, 
somesthetic response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
4820-4821. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


7435. Bryan, Robert N. (U. Utah) Brain RNA 
metabolism and differential experience. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4825-4826. 

7436. Goldman, Patricia S., & Docter, Richard 
F. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Facilitation of bar pressing 
and ‘‘suppression’’ of conditioned suppression in cats as a 
function of alcohol. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(1), 
64—12.—2 experiments designed to test the effects of 
alcohol on suppression of bar pressing. In Exp. I, a 
modified version of the conditioned suppression tech- 
nique was employed. The results showed that alcohol 
facilitated bar pressing both prior to and after the 
introduction of a fear-inducing stimulus. Exp. II was 
designed to test the possibility that alcohol had facil- 
itated bar pressing P to the buzzer in Exp. I by 
reducing fear whic had generalized to the entire 
situation. As no emotional conditioning procedures 
were used at all, there was no possibility of such 
generalization. Yet, the effects of alcohol were the same 
in Exp. П as in Exp. I. It was concluded that the action 
of alcohol here could not be interpreted within a 
fear-reduction framework.—Journal summary. 

7437. Gordon, Malcolm W., Deanin, Grace G 
Leonhardt, Harry L., & Gwynn, Robert H. (Bio. 
es Res. Lab. Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) 
7 and memory: А negative experiment. American 

rhe of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(10), 1174-1178 
“КМА, extracted from the brain of rats trained to 


approach a food i i : 
teen the bekati of {бои ШОШ 


intapertonealy.”—Joumal abstract a 
di oe Albert J. (Yale U.) Some Psychological 
cohol. Dis. 2668) 


"e sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
7439. i 
Sera a Kenneth M., Schmidt, Hans, Jr., & 
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course of phenobarbital injections. After withdrawal, 1 
group was given the opportunity of reducing with- 
drawal effects by drinking an aversive solution of 
phenobarbital in tap water, while another group 
received the drug by subcutaneous injection. Choice 
tests between the phenobarbital solution and plain 
water were given to determine the extent to which the 
taste cues of the drug had become associated with 
reduction of withdrawal effects. On none of the tests 
was the phenobarbital solution preferred to plain water. 
However, Ss which had been injected with the drug and 
then given the phenobarbital solution to drink con- 
ind more solution than the controls did plain water. 
This phenomenon was reliable upon 
—Journal abstract. 

7440, Mandell, M. P., et al. (U. California Cent. 
Health Sci, Los Angeles) Activation of the pituitary- 
adrenal axis during rapid eye movement sleep in man. 
Life Sciences, 1966, 5(7), 583-587.— Catheterized 
urology patients showed increases in urinary 17- 
hydroxycorticoids, regularly associated with R EM sleep 
epochs, when they were studied electrophysiologically 
all night, with their urinary catheter output connected 
to a volumn driven fraction collector.—S. B. Coslett. 

7441. Morse, James B. (Temple U.) The effects of 
dietary calcium variation on cerebral calcium concentra- 
tion and on learning and retention in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4833. 

7442. Polidora, V. J., Cunningham, Robert F., & 
Waisman, Harry A. (U. Wisconsin) Dosage рага- 
meters of a behavioral deficit associated with phen- 
ylketonuria in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 436-441.—From weaning, 
206 hooded rats were fed a diet supplemented with 
either 3%, 5%, or 7% L-phenylalanine and tested in a 
multiple-unit water T maze after 10, 25, 40, 55, or 70 
days' duration of the diet. Independent groups of Ss 
were used for each of the dose-duration conditions. 
Compared to pair-fed littermate controls, all experi- 
mental Ss displayed a reliable performance deficit in the 
water maze. Magnitude of the deficit was directly 
related to dose of phenylalanine, irrespective of the 
duration of diet or sex of S.—Journal abstract. 

7443. von Euler, U. S., & Lishajko, F. (Karolinska 
Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) A specific kind of norad- 
renaline granules in the vesicular gland and the vas 
deferens of the bull. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(8), 687-691. 
—Noradrenaline containing granules from the vas 
deferens and the vesicular gland of the adult bull show a 
Spontaneous NA release rate which is about 3 times 
lower than that in granules from bovine splenic nerves. 
The granules also differ from splenic nerve granules 
with regard to amine uptake and in response to various 
drugs. It is suggested that the appearance of a special 
kind of NA granules in the accessory male genital 
organs studied is related to the special function and to 
the occurrence of short adrenergic neurons character- 
istic of these organs.—S. B. Coslett. 


replication. 


Drug Effects 

7444. Caren, Linda D., & Rosenberg, L. T. 
(Stanford О. Sch, Med.) Steroids and serum comple- 
d mice: Influence of hydrocortisone, diethyl- 
ТУЗЕ - testosterone. Science, 1966, 152(3723). 
o Haw ydrocortisone depresses hemolytic com- 
d ent in male and female mice. Testosterone causes 
crease of serum complement in female mice, and 
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diethylstilbestrol causes decrease of serum complement 
in male mice, in each instance to activities approxi- 
mating those found normally in the opposite sex. Male 
and female sex hormones have no effect, in the doses 
used, on the serum complement of male and female 
mice respectively.—Journal abstract. 

7445. Hunt, Earl, & Krivanek, Jara. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) The effects of pentylenetetrazole and methyl- 
phenoxypropane on discrimination learning. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1966, 9(1), 1-16.—Pretrial injections of 
pentylenetetrazole had 2 major effects on discrimination 
learning: they slowed the speed of response, whether 
running down an alley or bar pressing in a Skinner box, 
while enhancing the ability to learn both successive and 
simultaneous discriminations. In simultaneous discrim- 
ination’ situations the effects of pretrial injections of 
methylphenoxypropane were opposite to those of 
pentylenetetrazole. The effects of pentylenetetrazole 
appear to be dose dependent, and it is suggested that it 
might act by broadening the range of stimulus situation 
cues to which the animal will respond at any | 
time.—Journal summary. 

7446. Levitt, Robert A. (U. Pittsburgh) Recovery 
from prolonged barbiturate sleep in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(11), 393-394.—Prolonged sleep was 
produced by periodic injections of pentobarbital. This 
sleep consisted predominantly of slow waves and 
spindles. No paradoxical sleep waves were observable in 
the cortex during the drug treatment. Following dis- 
continuation of the drug, the amount of slow wave sleep 
decreased and paradoxical sleep increased when 
compared to a control. period, suggesting а partial 
satiation of slow wave sleep and deprivation of para- 
doxical sleep by the treatment.—Journal abstract. 

7447. Petkov, V., & Popov, S. (Inst. Med. Special- 
ization & Advanced Study, Sofia, Bulgaria) Vlyanie 
tsentrofenoksina na vysshuyu nervnuyu deyatel’nost” 
sobak. [The effect of centrophenoxine on higher nervous 
activity in dogs.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1966, 
29(1), 8-12.—The effect of centrophenoxine on the 
cortical activity of 5 dogs was studied via conditioned 
salivation, using centrophenoxine alone or in combina- 
tion with reserpine and phenamine respectively. Centro- 
phenoxine simultaneously heightened cortical excitation 
and inhibition, It prevented or weakened the depressive 
effect of reserpine. Its action depends greatly on the 
“type of higher nervous system" -involved.—I. 2. 
London. 

7448. Rudzik, Allan D., & Mennear, John Н. 
(Biomed. Res, Dept., Dow Chemical Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) The mechanism of action of anticonvulsants. Life 
Sciences, 1966, 5(8), 747-756.—Results sup оп! an 
adrenergic mechanism in the mediation of the anti- 
convulsant effect of acetayolamide. It is shown that: (1) 
all amine-depleting agents tested antagonize the an- 
ticonvulsant effects of acetazolamide, (2) the reserpine 
antagonism can be reversed by dopa but not by 
d-amphetamine or alpha-methyl dopa, (3) the reserpine 
antagonism can be prevented by prior administration o 
alpha-methyl dopa or monoamine oxidase inhibitors, 
and (4) the anticonvulsant effect of acetazolamide is 
antagonized by adrenergic blocking agents of both the 
alpha and beta type.—S. В. Coslett. é 

7449. Sachs, E., Weingarten, M., & Klein, N. W., 
Jr. (Brain Res. Lab., New York Med. Coll, NYC) 
Effects of chlordiazepoxide on the acquisition of avoid- 
ance learning and its transfer to the normal state and 
other drug conditions. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(1), 
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17-30.— Rats trained after injection of chlordiazepoxide 
(CDP), 15 mg/kg, acquired the conditioned wen: 
response significantly faster than saline controls. In the 
undrugged state, CDP trained animals showed no 
retention of the learned response. Normally trained rats 
showed a significant decrement in performance with 
CDP, whether or not they had received a series of CDP 
injections following the training period. CDP trained 
animals performed worse than controls on tests with 
chlorpromazine and amphetamine, despite continued 
perfect performance on intercurrent CDP tests, Both 
the rapid learning and the "dissociation" of learning are 
discussed with reference to the diminution by drug of 
the spectrum of behavioral responses to novel stimuli, 
as well as the elimination of the electrical response of 
hippocampus which accompanies these responses to 
novelty. (50 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7450. Terent'ev, Е. I. K klinike pobochnogo deistviia 
sintomitsina na psikhiku. [A contribution to the clinical 
study of the secondary effect of synthomycin (chlor- 
amphenicol) on the mental condition.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(3), 458-462.—The 
symptoms of mental disturbance generally appear on 
the 2nd or 3rd day after treatment with synthomycin 
began and disappear spontaneously a short time: after 
treatment has been discontinued. А correlation between 
these and somato-vegetative disorders was noted, 
—French summary. 

7451. Weintraub, Ronald M., et al. (Nat. Cancer 
Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Mouse complement: Influence of 
sex hormones on its activity. Science, 1966, 152(3723), 
783-785.—Sex hormones influence the hemolytic activ- 
ity of 1 or more of the late-acting components of 
complement measured in the presence О trisodium 
ethylenediaminetetraacetate. The titers of the late-acting 
components in the serums of male mice, normally 
tenfold higher than those of females, fell after castra- 
tion, becoming about the same as those of females. The 
titers of the serums from females rose after these mice 
were castrated, but castration did not affect the ac- 
tivities of the Ist, 2nd, and 4th components of 
complement. Sanm: of normal and саз тсн 

with testosterone show 
ba dies ivity, whereas the estrogen 


caused decreased activity. Treatment їп vitro of mouse 


of late-acting components.—Journal abstract. 


Hormone Effects 


. Anderson, Evelyn. (Ames Res. Cent., Moffett 
Fic, Cali) Adrenocorti icotrophin-releasing hormone in 
eripheral blood: Increase during stress. Science, 1966, 
1520720), 319-380.—Significant amounts of pee 
corticotrophin-releasing hormone appear in the periph- 
eral blood under conditions of physiologic stress. 
Associated with the appearance of this neurohormone 18 


an increased antidiuretic activity. The neurohormone 


i i of the 
bly enters the general circulation by way o! 
Portal vessels of the anterior pituitary gland.—. ournal 


M. A., Hyde, J. E. & Laufer, 
M. (Cent. Health Sci., Los Angeles, Calif) Effect vof 
intracerebral hydrocortisone on unit activity of 


in the posterior diencephalo 
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previously implicated in the neural regulation of ACTH 
release. With an array of 3 microelectrodes, activity of 
several units at each of 3 sites was recorded simul- 
taneously. Within 10 min. after intravenous injection of 
25 mg. hydrocortisone, a significant alteration in firing 
rate was seen for the most of the recorded units in 
hypothalamus and zona incerta. Following intracerebral 
microinjection of 250 micrograms of hydrocortisone 
into the midbrain, alterations in spontaneous activity of 
diencephalic units tended to be more delayed than after 
intravenous injection. Intrahypothalamic injection was 
followed by alteration of % of all midbrain units within 
10 min. Results suggest a reciprocal functional link 
between the midbrain and the contralateral posterior 
diencephalon. Neurons in the posterior diencephalon 
appear to be more sensitive to local application of 
hydrocortisone than those in the midbrain.—G. West- 
heimer. 

7454. Stancák, A. E. Korelácia pletyymografick$ch 
alfa yin III radu s psychickými kvalitami po aplikácii 
adrenalínu. [Correlation of plethysmographic alpha 
waves of third order with psychic qualities after 
adrenaline administration.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
1965, 61(6), 389-394.—21 Ss, 25-48 yr. old, were given 
8 psychological tests and a plethysmographic test. The 
alpha waves of the 3rd order were considered a very 
sensitive indicator of psychic activity. After the admin- 
istration of 1 mg. of adrenaline the anxiety prone Ss 
showed minor alpha waves. The majority of the Ss 
experienced “cold emotions" or “as if emotions" after 
the administration of adrenalin —/ . Bruml. 

7455. Surya, М. C., Ansari, S. A., & Rao, B. 
S. Hunger motive and glucose levels. Transactions of 
All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 22-27. 
—Glucose levels were measured in arterial and venous 
blood samples of 11 patients undergoing modified 
insulin treatment in order to correlate them with the 
state of hunger as judged by clinical interviews, The 
glucose levels and state of hunger before and after 
ОН ЕЛЕН feeding s reported. The absence of 
significant differences in the peripheral utilizati 
glucose is discussed.— U. pared) 5 uon D 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


7456. Brantley, John C. (Flori 
and intra-inüividusl comparisons 5212 0) Inter- 


(German Acad. Sci., 


Germany) Der Bedingte Gefüssreflex auf Шыр 4 


als Kriterium der zentralnervalen Regulations- 
не а 5 criterion of the 

t 10п.] Activitas Ni 
Віра, 1966, 8(1), 13- PE Cond oned: vascas 
ге i were established in 17 healthy Ss by combining 
— es and wd inspiration. The CR was 

40-60% of presentations, i i 

s се 60%, and in 9 Ss in ess than 405, ot dem 
© s than 40% of the CRs are classified as the 
ominance of the inhibitory processes; in cases of low 
елесш Activity ("zero plethysmogram”) a clear- 
cut unconditioned activity was observed, but the CR 

hors from zero to maximum values.—H. Brumi. 
к 458. Graham, Frances K., & Clifton, Rachel К. (U 
Isconsin) Heart-rate Change as a component of the 
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that autonomic feedback to central neural structures 
amplifies ог reduces the effects of stimulation. Lacey 
яне Lacey distinguished between the effects of feedback 
from the cardiovascular system and from other auto- 
nomic systems and suggested, specifically, that heart- 
rate (HR) acceleration should be associated with 
stimulus “rejection” and HR deceleration with stimulus 
enhancement. This appeared to be contradicted by 
evidence that HR increased with the orienting reflex 
whose function, according to Sokolov, is the enhance- 
ment of stimulus reception. However, when studies 
using simple “nonsignal” stimuli were reviewed, it was 
found that the criteria identifying an orienting reflex 
were satisfied by responses of HR deceleration and that 
instances of HR acceleration probably reflected a 
“defense,” “startle,” or *acoustic-cardiac" response. (2 
р. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7459. Lindemann, М. W., & Rudiger, S. Meyer. 
(Humboldt U., E. Berlin, Germany) Der Einfluss der 
interorezeptiven Reizung des Ileo-Zékalgebietes auf die 
Herz- und Atemtütigkeit sowie die bioelektrische Aktiv- 
itat des Gehirns (ECG). [The effect of stimulation of 
interoceptors in the ileocecal region on heart activity, 
respiration and electrocorticogram.] Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1966, 8(1), 1-12.—Subacute and chronic 
experiments were performed on 25 cats. Inflation of a 
rubber balloon with variable pressure and filling volume 
was used for stimulation; this led to an increase or 
decrease of heart rate and respiratory frequency, 
depending on the stimulation intensity and time con- 
stant of the pressure rise. The changes occurred in 
periods of activated and nonactivated ECG. Activation 
of interoceptive stimulation of the non-activated ECG 
was not observed in all cases, although the same 
animals were always awakened by the exteroceptive 
stimuli. Habituation of EEG arousal was observed 
when interval between successive interoceptive stimuli 
were short. There was no close correlation between 
bioelectrical activity changes and respiration and heart- 
rate changes.—H. Bruml. 

460. ovin, Donald; Hutchins, Coleman, & Mundy, 
Pat. (U. California, Los Angeles) Effects of intra- 
venous injections of water on the consummatory behavior 
of rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 61(3), 473-474. —When compared with in- 
travenous physiological saline, intravenous infusion of 
Water reduced thirst as measured by consummatory 
responses. Water infusion decreased the subsequent 
water intake of thirsty rats and increased the food 
intake of hungry and thirsty rats.—Journal abstract. 

7461. White, John F. (Florida State U.) The effects 
of induced muscular tension on heart rate and concept 
formation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4836. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


7462. Carlisle, Harry J. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Heat intake and плани temperature 
during behavioral temperature regulation. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
388-397.—Rats and squirrel monkeys bar pressing for 
infrared heat in a cold environment obtained fewer 
те огосте і аз ambient temperature and magnitude 
of reinforcement increased. Rate of obtaining reinforce- 
шг by the monkey was in Proportion to the heating 
a ect of reinforcement so that a constant heat intake 
ien maintained. „The rat obtained more heat at high 

an at low magnitudes of reinforcement. Hypothalamic 
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temperature of the rat varied over a 2.5°C range under 
varied conditions, whereas the range was 1°С for the 
monkey. The relation between central and peripheral 
temperature changes and behavior is discussed. 
— Journal abstract. 

7463. Deb, A. N., & Sharma, V. M. (Services 
Selection Board, Jabalpore, India) Effect of tempera- 
ture and maze learning on simple muscular activity of 
white rats. Defence Science Journal, 1965, 15(3), 213- 
220.— Discusses the effects of temperature variation on 
the simple muscular activity of white rats. 2 groups of 
white rats were selected. Members of 1 group were 
trained to run a Proteus maze prior to the experiment. 
Muscular activity of both the groups was compared 
when subjected to temperature variation. The results 
show a superiority of trained rats over the others in 
muscular activity.—Journal abstract. 

. 7464. Dvořák, J., et al. Frekvence tukánf ve stresové 
situaci. [Tapping in hypoxia and heat.] Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1966, 8(1), 47-51.—Frequency changes in 
tapping were studied in 98 Ss (50 under hypoxia and 48 
in heat of 50-60°С). The frequency increased only 
slightly in hypoxia; in heat it increased, but not in 
proportion to heat intensity. The assumption is that the 
functional structure controlling the frequency of tap- 
ping is not one of compensating systems, but rather one 
that has the properties of compensated systems which 
maintains the activity level unchanged as long as 
possible.—H. Bruml. 

7465. Holmquest, D. L., Retiene, K., & Lipscomb, H. 
S. (Baylor U.) Circadian rhythms in rats: Effects of 
random lighting. Science, 1966, 152(3722), 662-664. 
—Increase in body weight, spontaneous running ac- 
tivity, and adrenal cortical function were studied in rats 
exposed to a random lighting schedule. In 2 separate 
experiments, grouped control animals were given 12 or 
14 hr. of light alternating with 12 or 10 hr, of darkness, 
respectively, while corresponding grouped experimental 
animals were given the same total amounts of light and 
darkness per 24-hr period in a randomized pattern. 
Random light for periods of 17-40 days exerted no 
influence on growth rate, on weights of endocrine 
organs, or on adrenal response to adrenocorticotrophic 
hormone. However, the physiological fluctuation of 
group running activity and adrenal steroid secretion was 
abolished. Group desynchronization and the develop- 
ment of circadian rhythms having periods both shorter 
and longer than 24 hr. appear to have replaced the 
synchronized group rhythmicity.—Journal abstract. 

7466. Novakova, V. (Czechoslovak Acad. Sci., 
Prague) The effect of starvation and thirst in early 
ontogeny on higher nervous activity in adult rats. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1966, 8(1), 36-38.—The rate 
of conditioned alimentary reflex elaboration and the 
stability of memory trace were lower in adult male rats 
which from the 15th-18th day of life were thirsty and 
starved than in rats suckling during the whole suckling 
period. This is in accordance with results of prematurely 
weaned rats (15th day of life) —H. Bruml. 


Stress 


7467. Dews, John E., Jr. (Vanderbilt U.) Modi- 
fication of behavioral and physiological responses In 
animals subjected to repeated extreme stress experiences. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4826. 

7468. Hatton, Glenn L, & O'Kelley, Lawrence 
I. (Michigan State U.) Water regulation in the raf: 
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Consummatory and excretory responses to short 

š че 
osmotic stress. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 477-479.—64 Ss in 8 in- 
dependent groups given intragastric NaCl solutions of 
widely varying concentrations were retained in meta- 
bolism cages for 6 hr. after loading and before being 
allowed to drink for 1 hr. Urine volume and concen- 
tration were measured during the 6-hr delay period, and 
intake was measured during the | hr. in which Ss had 
free access to water. Ss adjusted to load concentrations 
up to about 3% NaCl by a combination of increased 
urine output and concentration without increasin, 
water intake. At load concentrations of 4% NaCl an 
above, internal regulation was not sufficient and ex- 
ternal regulation, via increased drinking, resulted. 
—Journal abstract. 

7469. Sawrey, James M., & Sawrey, William L. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Age, weight, and social effects on 
ulceration rate in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
nor Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 464-466.—3 
groups of Ss were run in a conflict situation for 14 days 
individually, in pairs, or with 3/box. Those Ss run 
individually ulcerated at a much greater rate than those 
run either in pairs or triplets. These results are 
consistent with some previously reported findings and 
inconsistent with others. The results are discussed in 
terms of differential availability of food and water 
during periods of presumed conflict.—Journal abstract. 

7410. Shephard, R. J., & Callaway, S. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Principal component analysis of the 
responses to standard exercise training. Ergonomics, 
1966, 9(2), 141-154.—Common elements governing the 
responses to a standard program of exercise training 
were investigated by principal component analysis. 
Convergence of the data was checked by a pilot trial on 
a desk calculator; 3 definitive computer analyses were 
then carried out. The Ist and 2nd computer analyses 
were based on a wide range of measurements of pulse 
rate, respiratory minute volume, and personality. 6 
components accounted for 70% of the variance 0! the 
data. These were tentatively identified as (1) cardiac 
response to exercise, (2) кш state, (3) ventilatory 
changes with training, (4) and (5) influence of PON 
ality on resting state and exercise response, and ( 6) body 
size. Components (1) and (5) were related to Ss' initial 
physical fitness. For the 3rd computer analysis several 
redundant measurements were excluded and specific 
metabolic measurements included. 6 components then 
described 77% of the variance. The initial metabolic 


cost of exercise was represented in Components land? 


d changes with training, in Component 5. Fitness was 
кү most closely with the initial oxygen cost of 


tilatory nn 
changes during , r 
to yield an optimum objective assessment o! 

Physical fines are is (French and German 
mmaries)—Journal abstract. 3 
= 7471. Zinker, Joseph C, & Fink, puer d 
ighland View Hosp., Cleveland, O.) The possibility 


. Growth is defin 
as movement from physiological a ; 
actualization needs; dec! pe 
opposite direction. Бае ОНЯ 
during the patient's terminal псе 
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the data revealed aspects of growth shortly before 
death, and showed that human beings can maintain a 
broad spectrum of needs even under extreme stress. 
—Author abstract. 


GENETICS 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


7472. Crumpton, Evelyn; Wine, David B., & Drenick, 
Ernest J. (VA Cent., Wilshire & Sawtelle Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Starvation: Stress or satisfaction? 
JAMA, 1966, 196(5), 394-396.—After prolonged 
fasting, obese men showed no significant impairment of 
memorization of nonsense syllables, repetition of digits 
forward and backward, mental control, or hand steadi- 
ness. The trend, if any, was toward improvement rather 
than impairment. Irritability, depression, and resistance 
to testing increased, but overall satisfaction with self 
increased as well. The typical behavioral reaction 
appeared to be a reversion to immature, dependent 
modes of living, which, however, did not represent any 
real threat to the psychological health of emotionally 
stable Ss. It appears that fasting for long periods is not 
especially stressful when it results in an extreme weight 
loss and consequent increase in self-esteem.—Journal 
abstract. 

7473. Vinař, J., & Skaliékova, O. Neurologické 
hodnocení schizofrenního onemocnění. [Neurological 
evaluation of schizophrenia.] Ceskoslovenska Psychi- 
atrie, 1965, 61(6), 373-377.—100 schizophrenics, 20 
manic-depressives, and 220 normals were examined. 
The neurological examination was based on genotypical 
cerebral, and cerebral dominance and its impairment. In 
92 of 100 cases an impairment of premorbid structural 
type was found; this was absent in the controls. Results 
of X* tests were highly significant. It is felt that there 
exists a group of patients suffering from a schizophrenic 
syndrom with a typical neurologically expressed correla- 
tion of focal organic disease of the CNS.—H. Bruml. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7474. Moltz, Howard; Robbins, Donald, & 
Mark. (Brooklyn Coll. City U. New York) Сасна 
delivery and maternal behavior of primiparous and 
multiparous rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological. 
Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 455-460.—2 questions were 
posed: Would the preclusion of parturition through 
caesarean delivery interfere with expressions of mater- 
nal behavior? And, if so, to what extent, if at all might 
it be mitigated by previous parity? Accordingly. pri- 
miparous and multiparous rats were subjected to 
caesarean delivery shortly before term and presented 
nu r: as < erm pubs The results indicated that 
f le c er into ai i 

a yd eer DA been bis the deseen 
e urition. Moreover imi 

jected to caesarean section Mire d тра 
maternally competent as Caesarean-sectioned itt 
parous rats.—Journal abstract. з 


7415. Simner, Marvin L. (U. Cincinnati 

ы у „ (U. Cincinnati іоп- 
pee ei age Tate and vocal pred зем 
сод, шы кише d ahaa 
upon a hypothesized ‘self-stimulativ a ы 
between erm heartbeat in the piper) nd 
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muscular mechanisms indirectly concerned with pre- 
hatch vocal activity were empirically examined. Spe- 
cifically, if a self-stimulative relationship had become 
established in embryo, then a recurrence of the prehatch 
heartbeat range following hatching should precede 
posthatch vocalization. To this end, electrocardiograms 
and vocal activity from 8 chicks were monitored 
simultaneously 12-36 hr. following hatching and, as 
predicted, evidence of cardiac rate change toward the 
prehatch cardiac range was obtained prior to vocal- 
ization.—Journal abstract. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


7476. Boyer, William М. (Primate Lab., U. Wis- 
consin) Discriminative performance by three species of 
monkeys as a function of trial 1 reward contingency, 
intertrial interval, and prior test experience. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(1), ов 4 naive rhesus, 4 naive 
stump-tailed, and 6 sophisticated squirrel monkeys 
received 7-trial object discrimination problems in which 
a single object was presented as rewarded or non- 
rewarded on Trial 1. The 2nd trial with 2 objects 
followed after an intertrial interval (ITI) of either 10, 
30, 60, 90, 120, or 150 sec., and the remaining 2-object 
trials were presented with a constant 10-sec ITI. In all 3 
species and with all ITIs the nonrewarded Trial 1 
condition resulted in markedly better Trial 11 perform- 
ance than did the rewarded Trial I condition; the effect 
was attenuated on subsequent trials. All species showed 
à monotonic decline in performance as a function of 
ITIs.—Journal abstract. 

7477. Ehinger, B., etal. (U. Lund, Sweden) Choline 
acetylase activity in the normal and denervated cat iris. 
Life Sciences, 1966, 5(6), 481—483.—Studies on the 
distribution of choline acetylase activity and cate- 
cholamines in the iris demonstrates that cholinergic and 
adrenergic nerves are distinctly separate entities. The 
presence of nerves possessing both cholinergic proper- 
ties is most unlikely.—S. B. Coslett. 

7418. Gallup, Gordon G., Jr. (Washington State 
U.) Mirror-image reinforcement in monkeys. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 39-40.—Using à successive 
discrimination task, 4 pigtailed monkeys, 1 Japanese 
macaque, and | rhesus monkey were given 54 separate 
60-sec opportunities to open an instrumental door on à 
random 50% Schedule of mirror-image reinforcement. 
Although no evidence of discrimination learning was 
found, the reinforcing value of the mirror was demon- 
strated by measures of total duration of all responses on 
each trial and average duration of each response which 
showed significant differences in favor of trials accom- 
panied by mirror exposure.—Journal abstract. 

7479. Hedges, Ramon M. (Texas Technological 
шы Mere wer simple one-trial oddity and 

abstracted oddit i i. ji 
tracta 1966, 26(8), 4829. y learning. Dissertation 

7480. Strong, Paschal N., Jr., 
(Texas Technological Coll.) Comparative studies in 
simple oddity learning: I. Cats, raccoons, monkeys, and 
chimpanzees. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 13-14. 
—3 cats, 3 raccoons, 3 monkeys, and 3 chimpanzees 
were trained in l-trial simple oddity problems until 
rs was attained or 4800 trials were administered. 
+ entical stimuli and procedures were used with all Ss. 
M ME UE oe could not reach 
заны qoid eys and chimpanzees did. Chim- 


perior to monkeys but t 
overlapped.—Journal abstract. ys but the 2 groups 
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NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


7481. Kovach, Joseph K., Fabricius, Eric, & Fält, 
Lars. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Relation- 
ships between imprinting and perceptual learning. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
449-454.— Effect of early imprinting experience on later 
discrimination and avoidance learning was studied in 30 
White Cornish chicks. A \4-hr imprinting experience 
during the Ist day of life and a subsequent 3-hr group 
exposure to the same stimulus (visual flicker) on the 2nd 
day facilitated learning to approach and to avoid the 
original imprinting stimulus 1 mo. later. These effects, 
however, were observed only in Ss which had shown the 
“approach behavior” during the early imprinting exper- 
ience. The performance of those Ss which received an 
identical early exposure to the imprinting stimulus but 
did not approach it was not different from the 
performance of controls.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


7482. Bartoshuk, Linda M. (Brown U.) Effects of 
adaptation on responses to water in cat and rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4823. 

7483. Haude, Richard Н. (U. Pittsburgh) Relation- 
ships among measures of exploratory behavior in 
monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4828. . 

7484. Myer, James S. (Johns Hopkins U.) Punish- 
ment of instinctive behavior: Suppression of mouse-killing 
by rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(11), 385-386. 
—Rats that consistently killed mice stopped killing 
when attacks were punished by electric shock. Pun- 
ishment suppressed rather than eliminated the behavior, 
for the rats eventually resumed killing after the termina- 
tion of punishment. The suppressive effects of punish- 
ment on killing were quite enduring, however, for 
suppression was exhibited as long as 60 days after 
punishment.—Journal abstract. , 

7485. Stefan, M. Instinkt vozvrashcheniya u eol 
tayushchikh. [The homing instinct in mammals.] Nau 
i Zhizn', 1966, 32(2), 46-49.—Hyperacuteness of the 
usual senses does not explain many of the facts 
concerning homing behavior in a number of mam- 
malian species. There is apparently a “sense of orienta- 
tion" still in need of explanation.—l. D. London. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


7486. Dufort, Robert H., Funderburk, Anne ie & 
Rollins, Howard A. (Wake Forest Coll) The rat's 
adjustment to the 23-hour water-deprivation schedule 
under two conditions of food availability. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(11), 365-366.—2 groups of rats were 
placed on a 23-hr water-deprivation schedule, Group F 
always had food available; Group NF had food 
available except during the daily 1-һг water-intake 
period. Both groups adjusted to the schedule in 3-6 
days; however, the weight of Group F increased after 
adjustment while weight of Group NF remained 
constant. The possibility that the groups differed in 
motivation level following adjustment was discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

748]. Prescott, R. С. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Estrous cycle in the rat: Effects on self-stimulation 
behavior. Science, 1966, 152(3723), 196-791.—The 
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performance of female rats, in pressing a bar for 
electrical stimulation of the веша changes 
during the estrous cycle. Highest bar-pressing rates 


-accompany the appearance of vaginal cornification. 


This increase is not an artifact of increased spontaneous 
activity at estrus, although the factors underlying these 
changes in activity may also mediate the changes in 
self-stimulation behavior.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


7488. Camp, David S., Raymond, George A., & 
Church, Russell M. (U. Rhode Island) Response 
suppression as a function of the schedule of punishment. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 23-24.—The schedule 
of punishment, like the schedule of positive reinforce- 
ment, is an important determinant of response rate, The 
amount of response suppression of rats in a free- 
responding situation was considerably greater for those 
iven a variable-interval schedule of punishement than 
‘or those given а fixed-ratio schedule of punishment, 
even under conditions that roughly equated the fre- 

quency of punishments.—Journal abstract. 

7489. Coutant, Lowell W., & Warren, J. M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Reversal and nonreversal shifts 
by cats and rhesus monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 4 -487.—36 
experimentally naive cats, 36 experimentally sophisti- 
cated cats, and 15 sophisticated rhesus monkeys each 
learned a reversal, a nonreversal, and a control shift 
problem. Errors to criterion by the monkeys on reversal 
and nonreversal shifts did not differ significantly, Both 
groups of cats made significantly more errors In 
learning reversal than nonreversal shifts, confirming the 
predictions of Spence's single-unit S-R theory of dis- 
crimination learning. The results obtained Írom the 
monkeys were incompatible with. Spence's single-unit 
theory, and suggested that simple forms of mediation in 

roblem solving may be observed in nonverbal organ- 
_—Journal abstract. у (n 
EEN King, James E. (U. Arizona) Transfer rela- 
n learning set and concept formation in 
. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 

61(3), 414-420,—4 groups of 4 rhesus 

esented with a 3 stage learning task 
‘nations of 6-trial concept formation 
nd 6-trial discrimination learning-set 
(1) In. the initial portion of € 
oblem learni 

on all trials 0 
CF problems exert 
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problems and in their asymptotic performance were 
small and not reliable.—Journal abstract. 

7492. Taylor, Henry L., & Schaeffer, Robert W. 
(6571 Aeromed. Res. Lab., Holloman AFB, N.M.) 
Differential response rates of two concurrently available 
instrumental drinking responses. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(1), 19-20.—A technique which permits а paired 
comparison examination of instrumental licking pre- 
ferences is described. Saccharin preference for 2 female 
rats was demonstrated by comparing differential in- 
strumental lick rates on concurrently available sac- 
charin and water in a lick-to-run contingency.—Journal 
abstract. 

7493. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Reversal learning and the formation of learning sets by 
cats and rhesus monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 421-428.—1 of 2 
groups of 8 cats and of 5 monkeys was trained on 60 
reversals of a single discrimination before being trained 
to criterion on 80 different visual discrimination prob- 
lems with object cues relevant and position cues 
irrelevant; for the others, positional cues were relevant 
and object cues irrelevant. Both experimental groups of 
monkeys made significantly fewer errors on the multiple 
problem series than 5 control monkeys, tested without 
prior reversal training. No differential transfer effects 
were observed among experimentals and 11 control 
cats. Mammalian species differ greatly with respect to 
intertask transfer; monkeys trained on repeated rever- 
sals seemed to acquire a “win-stay, lose-shift" strategy 
that facilitated formation of learning sets, and cats did 
not.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


7494. Beach, Frank A. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Spreading depression and interhemispheric transfer of an 
avoidance response. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 
9-10.—By the use of spreading cortical depression, an 
avoidance response was established in a single hemi- 
sphere in 10 rats. The interhemispheric transfer of this 
E could be demonstrated in 50% of the Ss 
following a single conditioning trial with both cortical 
eni pas a T: an of the response was 
not dependent upon the S receivin i i 
trial.—Journal abstract. ее 

7495. Bernhardson, Clemens S. 
Stimulus oange versus stimulus 
versus nonforcing in relation to i. і 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 824-4823. 0 Dissertation 

7496. Carran, А. B., & Nutter, 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Heredity-environment 
interaction in brain extract transfer in highly inbred mice. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 3-4 —Donor mice of 2 
strains were trained to approach a food cup when a 
Click was sounded. Extract from the brains of the 
trained donors and from untrained control donors was 
injected into untrained mice. Recipients of same-strain 


trained or different-strain untrain 
ed extract approa 
ees р. receiving either она 
r ilerent-strain trained extract. Activi 
during a 15-sec interval between clicks was ЭРИ 


recipients of same-strain trained extract.—Journal 


abstract. 
7497. Green, Kenneth F., & M 
Massachusetts) Conditional-outcome choi 
S. Psychonomic Science, 


(Michigan State U.) 
satiation and forcing 
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369-370.—6 naive squirrel monkeys were given condi- 
tional-outcome choice training with 2 equally-often 
rewarded alternatives. 1 was a soluble 2-choice color 
discrimination while the other was a pair of identically- 
colored stimuli. At regular intervals the monkeys were 
allowed to choose between them. 2 Ss were trained on 
only 1 pair of problems, and 1 of these Ss displayed а 
temporary preference for the conditional-outcome alter- 
native.—Journal abstract. 

7498. Kimmel, H. D. (Ohio U.) Inhibition of the 
unconditioned response in classical conditioning. Psy- 
chological Review, 1966, 73(3), 232-240.— The classical 
conditioning process is characterized as a “dynamic- 
ally" gradual transition from an initial excitatory state, 
in which the CS produces a short-latency CR, to an 
increasingly inhibitory condition, in which both the CR 
and UCR are attenuated and the former is greatly 
delayed, depending upon the CS-UCS interval used 
during asquisition. The highest point in the CR 
magnitude function is assumed to occur in fewer trials 
when long interstimulus intervals are used and in more 
trials when shorter intervals are used. UCR diminution 
is shown to depend upon an associative process by the 
device of omitting the CS and noting the increase in 
UCR strength thus produced. This increment has been 
found to be a function of the number of prior paired 
conditioning trials, the CS-UCS interval (in conven- 
tional fashion, with a peak at about .5 sec.) and 
whether a delayed or trace conditioning paradigm is 
used. It is suggested that the development of inhibition 
of delay, upon the basis of which these effects are 
assumed to occur, may be similar to differential or 
selective reinforcement (of an instrumental type) of late 
as compared with early responses. When the CR is 
made instrumental in shock avoidance, CR attenuation 
and UCR recovery are not observed. A study of the 
relationship between GSR amplitude and judged inten- 
sity of electric shock failed to provide support for the 
notion that this reinforcement may be due to reduced 
noxiousness of the UCS when late responses occur, but 
the issue is not closed by these results. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7499. Ludvigson, H. Wayne. (U. Texas Southwestern 
Med. Sch.) Differential conditioning and subsequent 
choice: Partial vs. continuous reward. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(11), 391-392.—3 groups of rats re- 
ceived 0, 48, or 138 differential conditioning trials in 
which 20% of the responses to 1 cue were rewarded aid 
100% of t е responses to the other cue were rewarded. 
With extensive training speeds to the 50% cue exceeded 
Pe to the 100% cue in starting and running segments 
of the alley, while the reverse relationship obtained in 
the goal-entry speeds. Subsequent choice of cues was 


little affected by the differential conditioning.—Journal 
abstract. 


7500. Mukherjee, Bish i 
Reversibility of rie урла буш) 


ffects of a patterned variable interval 

ws Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 
(1), 1-7.—An experiment with 35 male albino rats, 
using an operant conditioning box, demonstrated an 
inverse relationship between rate of bar press and the 
value of FI schedule. The function was found to be 
m under direction of shift as well as sequence in 
Y Ses type of shift followed the other. The experiment 
š 2 showed that the total number of bar presses during 
x -min period of patterned reinforcement is the same 
respective of whether the values of FI are progres- 
sively shifted upward or downward.—U. Pareek. 
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7501. Pogrebkova, A. V. Rol' uslovnogo refleksa v 
informatsii podporogovykh razdrazhenii dykhatel'noi 
sistemy. [The role of conditioning in subthreshold 
stimulation of the respiratory system.] Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1966, 167(1), 241-244.—6 dogs 
served as Ss in an interoceptive conditioning experi- 
ment. CO, gas was introduced into an air-tight chamber 
consisting of 2 compartments. .6-.9% concentration of 
CO, in the right compartment was found to be the 
threshold for an increase in respiration rate (UR) in 
dogs. In the left compartment, dogs were conditioned 
(US—electric shock, UR—paw withdrawal) to respond 
to subthreshold concentrations of CO, of only .2%. 
11-50 US-CS pairings were necessary to establish the 
CR. after which only 1 or 2 inhalations of subthreshold 
concentrations of CO, were necessary to produce the 
CR. The CR, however, was tied to the compartment in 
which it was established. Same concentration of CO, in 
the right-hand compartment produced neither a respira- 
tory пог a motor response in conditioned Ss.—L. 
Zusne. 

7502. Rescorla, Robert A. (U. Pennsylvania) Pre- 
dictability and number of pairings in Pavlovian fear 
conditioning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(11), 383- 
384.—3 groups of dogs were Sidman avoidance trained. 
They then received different kinds of Pavlovian fear 
conditioning. For 1 group CSs and USs occurred 
randomly and independently; for a 2nd group, CSs 
predicted the occurrence of USs; for a 3rd group, CSs 
predicted the absence of the USs. The CSs were 
subsequently presented while S performed the avoid- 
ance response. CSs which had predicted the occurrence 
or the absence of USs produced, respectively, increases 
and decreases in avoidance rate. For the group With 
random CSs and USs in conditioning, the CS had no 
effect upon avoidance.—Journal abstract. 

7503. Richelle, Marc. Le conditionnement operant: 
Une introduction et un guide à la recherche de labora- 
toire. [Operant conditioning: An introduction and guide 
to laboratory research.] Neuchatel, Switzerland: Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé, 1966. 221 p. 

7504. Shapiro, Martin M., Miller, Thomas M., & 
Bresnahan, Jean L. (Emory U.) Dummy trials, novel 
stimuli, and Pavlovian-trained stimuli: Their effect upon 
instrumental and consummatory response relationships. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 61(3), 480-483.— To test the relationship between 
discriminative and conditioned properties of stimuli, 4 
dogs were trained to press a lever for food on a DRL 
2-min schedule, following which dummy trials with no 
stimulus presentation, novel stimuli of previously 
unused tone, or Pavlovian-trained stimuli (tone pre- 
viously paired with food) were superimposed over the 
DRL schedule, The relationship between occurrence of 
a salivary response and waiting time of next lever press 
was unaffected by dummy and novel trials, but Pav- 
lovian-trained stimuli resulted in a positive relationship. 
It was concluded that ability of a stimulus to serve as а 
discriminative stimulus is a function of its ability to 
serve as a CS on that occasion.—Journal abstract. — 

7505. Vernon, Walter, & Ulrich, Roger. (Illinois 
State U.) Classical conditioning of pain-elicited aggres- 
Sion. Science, 1966, 152(3722), 668-669.— Uncondi- 
tioned aggression between paired animals in response to 
electric shock has been previously demonstrated. In this 
study, with the use of classical Pavlovian conditioning 
procedures, aggression was produced between pair 
rats as a response to a tone stimulus.—Journal abstract. 
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. 7506. Corning, W. C. (Michigan State U.) Reten- 
tion of a position discrimination after regeneration in 
planarians. Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(1), 17-18. 
—When planarians are trained in a right-left dis- 
crimination and then sectioned, both the anterior and 
posterior portions demonstrate retention of the dis- 
crimination after regeneration. In subsequent retraining 
trials these Ss also require fewer trials to reach criterion 
than the original Ss. Control groups indicate that the 
retention levels are comparable to those of trained 
uncut animals and that regeneration by itself does not 
facilitate learning —Journal abstract. 

7507. Feinstein, Stephen H., & Rice, Charles E. 
(Stanford Res. Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Discrimina- 
tion of area differences by the harbor seal. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(11), 379-380.—An earlier investigation 
of the underwater size discrimination abilities of the 
California sea lion, Zalophus californianus, was repli- 
cated with Harbor seals, Phoca vitulina. Performance 
was equivalent even though there was a marked 
difference in test behavior and general activity level. 
—Journal abstract. 

7508. Green, Kenneth F., Moore, John W., & 
Sargent, Theodore D. (U. Massachusetts) Color pre- 
ference in squirrel monkeys (Saimiri sciureus). Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(11), 367-368.—8 naive squirrel 
monkeys were found, by the paired comparisons 
method, to prefer darker-hued colors.—Jowrnal ab- 
stract. 

7509. Karmel, Bernard Z. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Randomness, complexity, and visual preference behavior 
in the hooded rat and domestic chick. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
487-489.—Rats and chicks, preferred 
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floor was tilted in training. The results indicate that 
apparent vertical is displaced in the same direction and 
approximately to the same degree as the floor is tilted. 
They are thus in complete agreement with other studies 
in which Ss were trained with the floor flat and tested 
under various floor tilt conditions.—Journal abstract. 

7512. Verhave, Thom. (Arizona State U.) The 
pigeon as a quality-control inspector. American Psychol- 
ogist, 1966, 21(2), 109-115.—"'Many of the operations 
involved in the quality-control inspection of commercial 
quw consist of monotonous checking jobs per- 
ormed by human operators." They require little 
manual skill or dexterity, good visual acuity, color 
vision, and are difficult to automate. A device was built 
to permit inspection of pharmaceutical capsules by 
Pigeons; pigeons "inspected on a 99%, correct basis 
within 1 wk. of daily discrimination training.” A 
technique for using 2 birds—double inspectors—was 
Suggested with reward for defective capsules detected 
only when they both agreed for the purpose of further 
reducing error probability.—S. J. Lachman. 


Avoidance & Escape 


7513. Franchina, Joseph J. (Southern Methodist 
U.) Escape behavior as determined by schedules of shock 
and discrete CS presentations. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(1), 31-32.— Rats received escape training, with 
Shock-presentation schedules of 50% or 100% and 
discrete €S-presentation schedules of 0%, 50% or 100%, 
followed by extinction with the discrete CS alone. 
Acquisition performance was directly related to shock 
онаа 001). No reliable effect of CS was 
ound. Resistance to extinction was inversely related to 
Shock percentage (p « .05) and, during early extinction, 
was directly related to С$ percentage (р < 02 on 
extinction Trial Block 1).—Journal abstract. 

7514. Martin, Joan C. (Florida State U.) Spatial 
avoidance to ionizing irradiation in а backward condi- 
bg ran Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 


convulsive shock. Journal of Comparative & Physi logi- 
1966, 61(3), 411-415.—In dee qe 


1 ‹ Tesponse or an immobile 
response interpolated in the training-retraining interval 


The results of both exp 
conditionin; 
—Journal abstract. 
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the tone previously paired with the long shock 

Comparisons with control Ss indicated that the differ- 
ential responding was due to UCS duration.—Journa/ 
abstract. 

7517. Pinckney, George A. (State U. New York 
Coll., Brockport) The Kamin effect in fish. Ps ychonomic 
Science, 1966, 4(11), 387-388.— The effect of inter- 
session interval on the relearning of an incompletely 
learned shuttlebox avoidance response in fish was 
investigated. The results revealed a U-shaped function, 
with the poorest performance occurring 24 hr. after 
original learning.—Journal abstract. 

7518. Ray, A. Joseph, Jr. (North Dakota State 
U.) Shuttle avoidance: Rapid acquisition by rats to a 
pressurized air unconditioned stimulus. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(1), 29-30.—33 adult rats were trained 
їп a shuttlebox using a pressurized air UCS and a 65 db. 
buzzer CS. All rats avoided the air blast, and 29 
achieved the learning criterion (5 avoidance responses in 
any 6 trials). 26 of these required 20 or fewer trials to 
Teach criterion. Learning was non-incremental: Ss 
shifted abruptly from escape responding to avoidance 
responding. Procedural advantages of air-blast shuttle- 
avoidance Mim аге noted and applications sug- 

st 


gested.—Journal abstract. 
Reinforcement 
7519. Anderson, Kenneth V., Jr. (Brown U.) The 


effect of shifts in sucrose concentration оп bar press rates 
m meds Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4822- 


7520. Bolles, Robert C., & Warren, John A., Jr. 
(Hollins Coll. Effects of delay on the punishing and 
reinforcing effects of noise onset and termination. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
475-477.—Тһе performance of rats for which delayed 


—4 ih of male albino rats received the same 


number of reinforcements of 0.1 cc maltose solution in 
a Skinner box. 3 


» Was available along with an alternative 
p» rap: . The Parce pie measures indi- 
ated a linear decline in Sẹ preference for the rein- 
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mentally produced and studied in the same manner as 
individual behavior by manipulating schedules of 
reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

7523. Holzschuh, Ronald D. (Florida State U.) 
rie 1 ponita of punishment in a fixed-interval 
schedule of reinforcement. Dissertation Absi 
26(8). 4830. tracts, 1966, 

7524. Roberts, William A. (Vassar Coll.) The effects 
of shifts in magnitude of reward on runway performance 
in immature and adult rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(1), 37-38.—3 groups of immature rats and 3 groups of 
adult rats were each trained for 20 preshift trials with a 
different quantity of reward: .1, .5, or 2.5 gm. of wet 
mash. On 25 post-shift trials, each group was rewarded 
with .5 gm. In preshift training, amount of reward 
significantly differentiated immature groups but not 
adult groups. On postshift trials, however, reward 
values significantly differentiated adult groups but not 
immature groups.—Journal abstract. 

11525. Segal, Evalyn F., & Bandt, William M. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Influence of collateral water drinking 
on bar pressing under complex reinforcement contin- 
gencies. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(11), 377-378. 
—Rats were run on 2-link chained schedules. The Ist 
link was always FI 2 min.; the 2nd link was either FR 
10: DRL 10 sec.; or Concurrent FR 10 DRL 10 sec. All 
responding was on a single bar. Responding in the Ist 
link was reinforced by onset of the 2nd-link stimulus, 
and in the 2nd link by 45 mg. Noyes food pellets. When 
the ad lib water bottle was removed from the chamber, 
rats on Chain FI FR or Chain FI DRL showed ап 
increase in FI bar presses but no change in 2nd-link 
behavior; rats on Chain FI Concurrent FR DRL 
showed the major change in the 2nd link; DRL 
behavior was almost wholly replaced by FR behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

7526. Sterritt, Graham М. (U. Colorado Med. 
Cent) Light as a reinforcer of pecking in tube-fed 
leghorn chicks. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 35-36. 
— Chicks maintained in dim light developed high peck 
rates for 10 sec. of bright light on a CRF schedule. 
Controls given 10 sec. of bright light arbitrarily every 15 
min. pecked reliably less.—Journal abstract. 


7527. Thompson, Merrell E. (New Mexico State 
U.) Spontaneous recovery and partial reinforcement 
effects in the runway. Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(1), 
33-34.—Following 4 days of 100% or 50% reinforced 
acquisition training on a runway with secondary rein- 
forcement minimized, rats were given 2 successive days 
of extinction training. The results revealed both supe- 
rior resistance to extinction and greater spontaneous 
recovery by the 100% group. It was su ested that the 
reversal of the partial reinforcement. effect might be 
attributed to the differential amount of spontaneous 
recovery, reduction in secondary reinforcement, or 
both.—Journal abstract. 

7528. Young, Forrest W., & Peeke, Harman у. (U. 
Southern California) Probability learning m the gold- 
fish: I. Aversive reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 4(11), 373-374.—2 groups of goldfish were run 
200 trials in a shuttlebox, consistently shocking 1 side 
for 1 group, and shocking 1 side 80% of the time and 
the opposite side 20% for the 2nd group. The 100 % 
group chose the nonshocked side with a 100% fre- 
quency at asymptote. The 80% group chose the least 
frequently shocked chamber with a frequency signifi- 
cantly lower than the 100% group, but significantly 
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greater than 80%. Difficulties for several theories of 
probability learning are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


7529. Herz, Michael J., Peeke, Harman V., & 
Wyers, Everett J. (U. Southern California) Amnesic 
effects of ether and electroconvulsive shock in mice. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(11), 375-376.—Mice were 
given a painful foot-shock upon stepping through a 
small hole into a dark chamber. Different groups were 
administered either ECS or 40 or 70 sec. of ether 
following the learning trial. On a test trial 22 hr. later 
the 70 sec. etherization and ECS groups showed no 
memory for the foot-shock while the shocked but 
untreated control Ss evidenced good retention. The 
results support a consolidation disruption interpretation 
of retrograde amnesia.—Journal abstract. 

7530. Leaf, Russell C. (Squibb Inst. Med. Res., New 
Brunswick, N.J.) Motivational: properties of the CS in 
conditioned suppression. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(1), 43-44.—The duration of complete suppression of 
consummatory drinking by a single presentation of a 
previously conditioned. fear-eliciting CS was greater 
when the CS was present throughout the suppression 
interval than when the CS was presented for the 
duration used on each conditioning trial. Thus, presence 
of the CS seems to have motivational properties that are 
distinct from those of CS onset and time after cs 
onset.—Journal abstract. 

7531. Meyer, Merle E., Beauchamp, Kenneth L., & 
Pollack, Steven J. (Whitman Coll.) Drive and incentive 
combinations during acquisition, shift and extinction. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 4(11), 371-372.—For 16 
days, rats received | trial a day training in a straight 
runway with either 3 or 23 hr. of food deprivation (D) 
and .2 gm. or .8 gm. of food incentive (K). This training 
was followed by D and K shift for 32 days and 16 days 
of extinction. Significant differences were obtained for 
D and К; however, the D X K interaction was not 
significant. The D and K shifts suggest some stability of 
performance over time, and the D and K were related 
to rates of extinction.—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


7532. Lisk, Robert D. (Princeton U.) Inhibitory 
centers in sexual behavior in the male rat. Science, 1966, 
152(3722), 669-670.—Small lesions placed near the 
diencephalic, mesencephalic junction, in either the 
lateral or medial mammillary region, resulted in an 
increase of copulatory behavior. This increase was 
expressed both by increased numbers of copulation 
plugs formed per 14-day interval and by increased 

rcentage of days on which copulation occurred. 
Inhibitory structures thus form an essential part of the 
circuitry involved in mediation of sex behavior in the 
male.— Journal abstract. Д 

7533. Shelley, Harry P., & Hoyenga, Kermit T. (U. 
Nebraska) Rearing and display variables in sociability. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 11-12.—2 experiments 
are described concerning an aspect of behavior whi 
Lindzey, et al. have called sociability and defined as the f 
time spent next to caged display animals in ап opo A 
field. Exp. II replicates the unexpected findings oÍ | р. 

I, and in addition assesses the effects Sue species 
in the display animal. At weaning raus o 
or in groups of 8 or 9 tested ань 


e 
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and 79 days (Exp. II). Sociability scores with a chick 
display, although significantly lower than for a rat 
display, are greater than for an empty cage. Although 
starting at approximately the same point, over a series 
of daily trials the socially isolated Ss spend more time 
next to the display animals whereas group reared Ss 
spend less time. The role of stimulus novelty and 
habituation, social motivation, social interaction, and 
genetic factors in sociability are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


7534. Levere, T. E. Linear pattern completion by 
chimpanzees. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1), 15-16. 
—2 chimpanzees were trained to complete linear pat- 
terns contained within a 4 X 4 stimulus matrix. It was 
found that the animals were significantly inferior when 
required to complete diagonal as compared to vertical 
and horizontal patterns. Rotation of the stimulus 
matrix 45° decreased this deficiency but failed to equate 
the rotated displays with their vertical and horizontal 
controls.—Journal abstract. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7535. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U.) The growth 
of mind. American. Psychologist, 1965, 20(12), 1007- 
1017.—" What is most unique about man is that his 
growth as an individual depends upon the history of his 
species [as reflected in culture]....the growth of the 
mind is always growth assisted from the outside 
...,What a culture does to assist the development of 
the powers of mind of its members is, in effect, to 
provide amplification systems...” These are amplifiers 
of action, of the senses, and of thought processes. In 
considering the distinctiveness of man and his poten- 
tiality for further evolution: “The 5 great humanizing 
forces are... tool making, language, social organization, 
the management of man’s prolonged childhood, and 
man’s urge to explain....[The] psychologist cannot 
alone construct a theory of how to assist cognitive 


development and cannot alone learn how to enrich and _ 


amplify the powers of a growing human mind,” The 
task belongs to the whole intellectual community.—S. 
J. раа d 
6. Kunowski, Stefan. Wspólezesne prady i kier- 
unki w psychologii ERR H oraz ае) 
[Trends in contemporary developmental and educa- 
tional psychology.) Roczniki Filozoficzne, 1965, 13(4), 
49—73.— The emphases of developmental sychology are 
reflected in the successive emergence of conceptional. 
modal, methodical, and Philosophical trends, as re. 
flected in the work of Binet, Buhler, Piaget, and Pavlov 
oc awe in и Psychology “problems and 
ptions remain the mai 3 
"indi Оро, am concern.” (119 ref.) 
. Wellek, Albert. Die Polaritüt im 
Charakters: System der konkreten а 
[Polarity in character developmei © 


e nt: A system of con- 
Ж шас Ыру Berlin, Germany: Franke, 1966, 


INFANCY 


7538. Bell, D. A., Taylor, W. C 
, » W. C., & Dock 
B. A ten year follow-up of low birth weight infant 
ellectual functioning. Alberta Journal of Educational 
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Research, 1965, 11(4), 220-225.—45 of the Ist 50 
surviving infants weighing less than 2500 gm. born at a 
university hospital from 1952-1954 were contacted. At 
the time of the contact the children were 10 yr. old. The 
WISC was administered to the children. No differences 
were observed between the low birth weight children 
and a sample of mature children. There was no 
correlation between birth weight and subsequent IQ. 
Home environment was not related significantly to the 
physical development of the children. Finally, the low 
birth weight children had no higher incidence of disease 
or deformity than the mature children of their age.—N. 
M. Chansky. 

7539. Bell, R. Q. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Level of 
arousal in breast-fed and bottle-fed human newborns. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(2), 177-180.— Breast- 
fed human newborns (N — 75) were found at higher 
levels of arousal than those who were bottle-fed, when 
assessed immediately after an anthropometric examina- 
tion which preceded the usual feeding by approximately 
% hr. Data on the composition of the sample and a 
separate analysis with respect to type of feeding should 
be provided in reports of studies on newborns.— W. G. 
Shipman. 

7540. Church, Joseph. (Ed.) (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Three babies: Biographies of cognitive development. 
NYC: Random House, 1966, ix, 323 p. $2.95 (paper). 

7541. Foss, B. M. (Ed.) Determinants of infant 
behaviour: III. NYC: Wiley, 1966. xiii, 264 p. $8.00. 

. 1542. Frank, Lawrence К. On the importance of 
infancy. NYC: Random House, 1966. 207 p. $1.95 
(paper). 

7543. Heid, Nancy L. (U. Washington) An operant 
analysis of behavior of an infant (from 10 days to 4 
months). Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4829-4830. 

7544. Heinicke, Christoph M., & Westheimer, Ilse. 
(Reiss-Davis Clinic Child Guidance, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Brief separations. NYC: International U. Press, 
1966. xi, 355 p. $8.50.—A detailed study of the effect of 
brief separations from parents on 2-yr-old children. 

7545. Roffwarg, Howard P., Мило, Joseph N., & 
Dement, William C. (Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, 
Columbia U.) Ontogenetic development of the human 
sleep-dream cycle. Science, 1966, 152(3722), 604-619. 
—Data indicate that normal newborns spend 4 of their 
day and % of their sleep in the rapid eye movement 
(REM) state, this ratio diminishing progressively with 
maturation. It was nee that the REM mechan- 
ism serves as an endogeneous source of stimulation, 
Е great quantities of functional excitation to 
pum centers. The data presented support the finding 
that the sharp diminution of REM sleep with develop- 
ment signifies that the mature brain has less need for 
endogeneous stimulation. (141 ref.)—J. Smith. 
cone Tauber, Edward S., & Koffler, Sandra. 
(Yeshiva U.) Optomotor response in human infants to 
nie motion: Evidence of innateness. Science, 1966, 
52(3720), 382-383.—Human infants were placed inside 
quot cylinder containing a columnar pattern like 
that used to elicit the optokinetic reflex, By sequential 
illumination of the columns, the pattern was made to 
aged to rotate. Optokinetic nystagmus was clearly 
evoked in 64.7% of the Ss, with a weak-positive 
троше in an additional 11.89; — Journal abstract. 

M 47. Turkewitz, Gerald, etal. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
ed.) Relationship between feeding condition and 
organization of fi i 
x ‘exor-extensor movements in the human 
eonate. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
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chology, 1966, 61(3), 461-463.— The relationship 
between stage of feeding cycle and finger flexion and 
extension was examined in 35 female neonates (1-4 days 
old). The proportion of flexor to extensor movements 
was greater in the group observed prior to feeding than 
in the group observed following feeding, whether Ss 
were asleep or awake. The findings are discussed in 
terms of the relationship between behavioral patterning 
and the organismic and stimulative changes associated 
with different phases of the feeding cycle.—Journal 
abstract. 

7548. Waldrop, Mary F., & Bell, Richard Q. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of family size and 
density on newborn characteristics. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 544-550.—Infants born to 
mothers who had experienced a large number of closely 
spaced pregnancies were found to be more lethargic 
than infants born to mothers who had experienced 
fewer pregnancies more widely spaced. Highly lethargic 
infants on follow-up at age 2% exhibited greater 
dependency behavior than children who as infants were 
low in lethargy. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CHILDHOOD 


7549. Berlin, 1. N., & Szurek, S. A. (Eds.) Learning 
and its disorders: I. Clinical approaches to problems of 
childhood. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science & Behavior Books, 
1966. xviii, 295 p. 

7550. Bhogle, Shalini. Comparative study of the 
patterns of sociometric choices of a group of fourth grade 
and fifth grade children. Research Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Osmania U., 1966, 2, 1-6. 
—Sociometric choices of 4th and 5th grade children 
were compared, and it was found that they differed in 
the mean and standard deviations for positive choices, 
extent of giving preferences, extent of polarization and 
communal feelings; however, cross sex choices are the 
same in both classes and show a number of character- 
istics of the late childhood stage.—U. Pareek. 

7551. Chlewiáski, Zdyisíaw, & Yerański, Ryszard. 
Projecie przyczynowosci fizycznej w aspekcie genety- 
cznym. [The idea of causality in its genetic aspect. 
Roczniki Filozoficzne, 1965, 13(4), 103-143.—6 groups 
of Polish children (each group containing 30 Ss, ages 
7-12) were observed in an attempt to ascertain whether 
precausal forms of thought and those developmental 
stages indicated by Piaget and others could be pin- 
pointed. The results were compared with those obtained 
in similar research carried out in Canada. Both findings 
are presented in tables and the differences analyzed. The 
Polish results showed the existence of primitive pre- 
causal thought in children. The Polish Ss tended to 
explain such phenomena as night, movement of clouds, 
etc., by physical and natural factors. (30 ref.)—English 
summary. A 

7552. Dean, R. F. Effects of malnutrition, especially 
of slight degree, on the growth of young children. 
Courrier, 1965, 15(2), 73-83.—Analysis of the data for 
100 children revealed that the difference in the circum- 
ference of the head and the thorax was a useful index of 
malnutrition: after the age of 6 mo., the thorax should 
be the larger, and the difference should increase: with 
age. In children with impaired growth, the extent of the 
difference is related to the deficit in weight forage. 

7553. James, Barbara E. (Florida State U.) Tactile 
discrimination in young children. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4797. g 
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7554. Kircher, Clara J. Behavior patterns in chil- 
dren's books: А bibliography. Washington; A 
Catholic U. America Press, 1966. v, 132 p. $3.75(cloth) 
$1.95(paper). “ 

7555. McQueen, Marjorie M. (Washington U.) À 
conceptual framework for testing the patterns of behavior 
employed by parents for engaging in the changing process 
т) fes child. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9) 4854- 

‚7556. Miller, June. (U. Kansas Med. Cent., Kansas 
City) An audiological followup. Exceptional Children, 
1966, 32(9), 632-633.—Follow-up reevaluation of 
children tested for responses to auditory stimuli showed 
that as infants they did have normal hearing and 
therefore, “the responses seen by Os at the time of the 
original tests were...within the range of the infants’ 
hearing." 

7557. Nel, B. F. Pedagogiese verwaarlosing. [Peda- 
gogical neglect.] Opvoedkundige Studies, 1965, No. 46, 
106 p.—Concerns those children who do not have the 
opportunity to interact with, learn from, and be 
supported by adults in their own progress toward 
adulthood, thus causing the possibility of their never 
reaching responsible adulthood. 

7558. Saltzstein, Herbert D., Rowe, Preston B., & 
Greene, Martha E. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) 
Spread of social influence on children's judgments of 
numerosity. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(6), 665-674.—In 2 studies of generalization of 
social influence, pairs of children made several numer- 
osity judgments of 3 irregular displays of dots. Each 
child received bogus notes purportedly coming from a 
peer giving much higher estimates than his own of the 
initial display. Social influence effects were assessed 
separately for the judgments of that initial display and 
of the other displays presented later in the series 
unaccompanied by further bogus notes. Boys showed 
definite carry-over effects to later judgments in а private 
as well as a public setting, at least for certain displays 
and orders Сето Girls showed more definite 
immediate effects on the initial display, but little, if any, 
carry-over effects to later judgments of the other 
displays.—Journal abstract. 

7559. Sylvester, Lorna. Growing ур in social change. 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric. Quarterly, 1965, 5(3), 22-31. 
— Views major social change as it affects family life. A 
smooth transition from the past to the present is 
important in affording stability for children and youth 
during the turmoil of social change. 


Learning 


. Andrews, Martha G. (Michigan State U.) 
pint на by three and four year old children as a 
function of three conditions d familiarity. Disserta- 
i ts, 1966, 26(8), : 
ton I hn Terry, & Weintraub, Samuel. Nt 
U.) First-graders' responses to three questions s 
reading. Elementary School Journal, 1966, 66(8), 


448 : a 
] і , Donald J. (U. Connecticut) 
7562. Dickerson eee br ^ 


ion 

Performance of preschool 8 
j ; . 1966, 4(12), 417-418. 

shifts. Psychonomic Science» 1966. Miscrimination, 


—After learning an initial 2-d ind 
reschool children were ciere 98 ME Rad RV 
dimensional (ID), and eu i ia jd shifts, a 


and ID shifts were learn 
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finding contradictory to the mediational theory of 
Kendler & Kendler.—Journal abstract. Ы 

1563. McGrade, Betty J. (Yale U.) Variation іп the 
effectiveness of verbal reinforcers with age and social 
class. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4800. 

7564. Prehm, Herbert J. (U. Oregon) Concept 
learning in culturally disadvantaged children as a function 
of verbal pretraining. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 
599-604.—Investigates the effects of stimulus pretrain- 
ing on concept learning by Ss who had a “high risk" of 
being classified as mentally retarded at some future 
time. 27 “higher risk" and 27 "lower risk" Ss were 
randomly divided into 3 pretraining groups: verbal 
label, attention, and control. Subsequent to pretraining 
on the stimuli used for Transfer Task 1, Ss in each 

roup were presented with a concept learning task 
(Transfer Task 1). After reaching the criterion of 
learning on Transfer Task 1, Ss were presented with a 
2nd, new, concept learning task. Analysis of the data 
revealed that there were no significant performance 
differences between risk groups and that pretraining had 
a significantly positive effect on performance.—Journal 
abstract. 

7565. Riley, Donald A., Sherman, Marian, & McKee, 
John Р. (U. California, Berkeley) A comment on inter- 
mediate size discrimination and adaptation-level theory. 
Psychological Review, 1966, 73(3), 252-256.—Zeiler's 
adaptation-level (AL) interpretation of transposition in 
children following training on an intermediate size 
problem is compared with Stevenson and Bitterman's 
conclusion that S learns to respond to both relational 
and absolute properties of the stimulus. Based both on 
the analysis of Zeiler's data and new data it is 
concluded that while it is not necessary to assume a 
changing to AL to account for the facts of intermediate 
size learning and transfer, it is necessary to assume that 
S's response in training and test is determined both by 
the absolute and relative properties of the stimuli. The 
degree to which these properties control behavior 
depends on factors such as background characteristics 
and instructions.—Journal abstract. 

5 MR David. Domis Prorat fa in chil- 
еп в binary choice responses. Psychonomic Science, 

1966, 4(12), 431-432.—The presence of significant 

amounts of double alternation in a 70:30 binary choice 

аа is demonstrated among Ist-grade kis asa 

e of were reinforcement and of instructions 
at stress only correct responses.—Journal abstract. 

7567. Turiel, Elliot. (Bank Street Coll. Educ.) An 
experimental test of the ity of developmental 
stages in the child's moral judgments, Journal of Person- 


‚ 1966, 3(6), 611-618.—2 


from exposure to the stage direct] У 
than to stages further AS. and (2) [е onosi leve 


1 stage to the next involves i 


stage below, | above, or Hh scil jocis 


stage. The control нан 
treatment condition. де Was not administered а 
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‘treatment conditions was assessed. The results con- 
firmed the hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 
Abilities 

7568. Bogartz, Richard S. (U. lowa) Test of a 
theory of predictive behavior in young children. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 4(12), 433-434.—Data are pre- 
sented in support of a theory of predictive behavior in 
young children which emphasizes the role of attention 
and response- and event-produced stimulus traces, and 
deemphasizes the role of learning in the prediction of 
binary event sequences by young children.—Journal 
abstract. 

7569. Corah, Norman L., Jones, Sally A., & Miller, 
Barbara B. (State U. New York, Buffalo) The relation 
of verbal intelligence and color-form discriminative ability 
to children's color-matching and form-matching behavior. 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 221-228.— Studies 
were carried out with groups of preschool, kinder- 
garten, and 3rd grade children. Intelligence was mini- 
mally related to form matching. Form-matching 
children tended to discriminate both color and form 
better than color-matching children. The classic hypo- 
thetical relationship between intelligence and form 
matching appears to be of little importance. A dual 
basis for color matching was postulated.—Author 
abstract. 

7570. Goodman, John T. (Michigan State U.) 
Primary process thinking in children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(8), 4806. 

7571. Kainer, Rochelle K. (Columbia U.) The 
Porteus Maze Test and the delay of gratification. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4808-4809. 

7572. Lesser, G. S. (Fifer, С. Clock, D. Н.) 
(Howard U.) Mental abilities of children from different 
social-clan and cultural groups. Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, 1965, 30(4), 
1-115.—In studying the patterning of mental abilities 
among different cultural and social groupings of chil- 
dren it was found that: (1) while social-clan differences 
produce differences in absolute level of mental ability, 
differences in Patterns of ability are not found; (2) 
cultural grouping differences produce’ differences not 
only in absolute level but also in patterns of mental 
ability; and (3) that social-clan and cultural groupings 
interact to affect absolute level of mental abilities but do 
vi Interact to .affect pattern of mental abilities. 

ditionally, various effects of social-clan and cultural 
groupings were observed on specific mental abilities 
sed as verbal ability, reasoning ability, numerical 
Ë ility, and Spatial ability. Duplications of these 
ndings are discussed with regard to various aspects of 
Social-clan and cultural groupings.—A. Barclay. 

dpud Otto, Wayne. (U. Wisconsin) Family position 
bem success in reading. Reading Teacher, 1965, 19(2), 

MEA reanalysis of sibling data supported an 
ear! En hypothesis that youngest and only children 
Men tend to be accepted by their peers, while middle 
and older children would be more vulnerable to peer 
коп because they are often superseded by younger 
ps Кык It was found, too, that the 2nd child of 2 
i е i resemble youngest and only. children; 
m MESE е 2nd child of more than 2 resembled middle 
aon est азрага; Thus, 2 clusters of family positions 

€ found. The ‘accepted’ cluster included oungest 
only and 2nd child of 2: VER eS 

of 2; and the ‘rejected’ cluster 
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included middle, oldest and 2nd child of more than 2. It 
was felt that the dimension of peer acceptance-rejection 
might be reflected in reading attainment." However, 
"reanalysis does not reveal any tendency for reading 
achievement clusters to approximate the acceptance- 
rejection clusters." —9M. Delsart. 

7574. Papst, Marieluise. (Humboldt U., E. Berlin, 
Germany) Das Verhalten von Kindern in einfachen 
trategischen Spielen. [Behavior of children in simple, 
strategic games.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1966, 
172(1-2), 17-39.—A simple coin matching and board 
game situation were used to observe the decision 
making capacity of children of various ages. When 
given complete information, 6-yr-olds were able to 
assess their partner's action factually, but without 
insight. 10-yr-olds realized the dynamic interaction 
between partners, without the benefit of complete 
information. Results were compared with findings of. 
other investigators and fitted into Piaget's model.—F. 
Wesley. 

7575. Silver, Archie A., & Hagin, Rosa A. (New 
York U. Sch. Med.) Maturation of perceptual functions 
in children with specific reading disability. Reading 
Teacher, 1966, 19(4), 253-259.—Reports a portion of a 
follow-up study undertaken to determine the nature and 
extent of perceptual maturation in children with reading 
disability, who were studied and treated from 1949- 
1951 and called back for study in 1962. Assessment 
battery included measures used in the initial evaluation 
which tested visual, auditory, and tactual perception; 
laterality; body image; education; and intelligence. Ss 
were divided into 2 groups, organic and developmental, 
the latter defined as having a basic deficit in the capacity 
to integrate written’ material and to associate concepts 
with symbols, Data are presented in tabular form; 
discussion concludes with implications for further 
study.—M. Delsart. ` 


Personality 


7576. Rubinstein, Beatrice R. (Columbia U.) Sex- 
role acceptance and peer group approval in middle-class 
children ages six to eight. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4816-4817. " 

7577. Zulliger, Hans. Die Angst unserer Kinder: 
Zehn Kapitel über Angstformen, Angstwirkungen, 
Vermeidung und Bekümpfung der kindlichen Angste. [The 
anxiety of our children: Ten chapters on forms and 
effects of anxiety, and how to avoid and combat this 
anxiety in children.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 
1966. 180 p. DM 14,80. 


Parent-Child Relations 


7578. Dreikurs, Rudolf, & Soltz, Vicki. Kinder 
fordern uns heraus: Erziehen wir sie zeitgemiiss? [Chil- 
dren challenge us: Are we raising them in accord with 
the times?] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1966. 331 
р. DM 19,50.—Presents new. educational methods, 
designed over a 40 yr. period of work with parents and 
children, which attempt to meet this challenge, as well 
as to develop responsibility, order, and self-restraint. 

7579. Ghosh, E. S., & Sinha, Durganand. (U. 
Allahabad, India) A study of parental role-perception in 
siblings. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 
10(1), 8-18.—A study of responses of 36 Ss (18 paired 
siblings, ages 8-16) to 6 picture cards with parental 
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r rceived as more 
rewarding by the younger siblings and as more punitive 


е ШҮ position 
е youn, 
пону 


nurturance by both the groups; however, this was true 


more frequently with the older siblin 
siblings, and ihe father was pe 
frequently as the source of affection 


the younger siblings. More fear and aggressio 
expressed towards the mother in both groups,—U, 


Pareek. 


s than the younger ` 
са slightly ж 
and nurturance by 


more 
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7580. Haberman, Раш W. (Sch. Public Health & 
Administrative Med., Columbia U.) Childhood 


toms in children of alcoholics and com 
& the Family, 1966, 
tified in a representative 

community sample as alcoholics, persons with chronic = 


parents. Journal of Marria, 
152-154.—Respondents i 


symp- 


stomach trouble, and pisany with neither path 
their spouses, Women in t 

alcoholic and comparison groups were asked a series of 

childhood symptom questions about their children. 


were reinterviewed wit 


More symptomatology was reported for the children of 
alcohol, corroborating the fre 


'equent general ol 


tions about the detrimental effect of parental alcoholism 
on children.—Journal ya reri; 8i. (Hebron 
7581. ,' S., tz, S. (Hebrew U. 

: mi Kibbutz 


Jerusalem, Israel) Perception of parents by 


adolescents: A further test of the i 


— 6 


expressivity model. Human Relations, 1966, 19(1), 117~ 
DA model of perceptual behavior, based on instru- 
mentality-expressivity, was tested by Kibbutz adoles- 
cents’ evaluations of their parents. Same-sex parent was 
seen as more instrumental; opposite-sex parent, as more 


— expressive.—W. W. Meissner. 


7582. Mednick, Sarnoff A., & 


Michigan) Children of 


de Г Association Internationale 


, Fini. (U. 
„Ек a гм 
de Psychologie — 


1965, 14(1-2), 11-27.— Techniques ranging from 


biochemistry to social history were u 


sed to study 207 


children of schizophrenic mothers and а matched 
control sample. А home environment marked by 
frequent parental quarrels and ап over-reactin; 
nomic nervous system were among the factors 


tiating experimental from control Ss. 


auto- 
fferen- 


In addition, 


children о! орге mothers learn to escape from 


autonomic arousa 


idiosyncratic thought.—R. Naar. 
ADOLESCENCE 


7583. Malik, Nurjehan, & 
religious attitudes of the Indian 

jm of the Department of Psyc 
1966, 2, 47-58.—2 scales were admini 
adolescents and late adolescents. The sample 
high faith in and positive attitude towards 
significant differences were found for sex, 
religious education or inco! 

1584. Marcia, James 


Bul 


5), 551-558.—4 modes of reacting 
р identity crisis were described, 


validated. Criteria for 


‘inclusion in | 9 


by drifting off into withdrawal and 


, B. Tara. A study of 
экер уын, Research 
hology, Osmania U., 
inistered to 310 


religion. No 
age, religion, 

,—U. Pareek. 
"E (State U. New. York, 


t and validation | 
Buffalo) тш of Personality & Social Psychol ar ‘nia 
to the late ado: 
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statuses were the presence of crisis and commitment in 
the areas of occupation and ideology. Statuses were 
determined for 86 college male Ss by means of 
individual interviews. Performance on a stressful 
concept-attainment task, patterns of goal setting, 
authoritarianism, and vulnerability to self-esteem 
change were dependent variables. Ss higher in ego 
identity performed best on the concept-attainment task; 
those in the status characterized by adherence to 
parental wishes set goals unrealistically high and sub- 
scribed significantly more to authoritarian values. 
Failure of the self-esteem condition to discriminate 
among the statuses was attributed to unreliability in 
self-esteem measurement.—Journal abstract. 

7585. Reddy, B. Goverdhan, & Rao, T. Narayana. 
Concepts of ideal young man and ideal young woman in 
adolescents. Research Bulletin of the Department of 
Psychology, Osmania U., 1966, 2, 37-41.—An open- 
ended questionnaire was administered to 275 adolescent 
students. The group as a whole, in conceptualizing ideal 
young man and ideal young woman attached more 
importance to social values, followed by moral, and 
personal values. There were some differences between 
the younger and older students, the older students 
giving more weight to social values.—U. Pareek. 


ADULTHOOD 


7586. de Lint, Jan E. (Addiction Res. Found., 
Toronto, Canada) A note on Smart's study of birth rank 
and affiliation in male university students. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 177-178.—Further examina- 
tion of Smart's data on birth order and social-group 
membership showed that the Ist and last born male 
students in his sample did not differ in club member- 
ship. It is suggested that the difference between Ist and 
later born students reported by Smart was a function of 
a social-class difference in family size and club mem- 
bership, and was not due to birth-rank differences in 
affiliative behavior.—Author abstract. 


_GERONTOLOGY 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


‚1587. Crowne, Douglas P. (U. Connecticut) Family 
orientation, level of aspiration, and interpersonal bargain- 
ing. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 
3(6), 641-645.—Ss classified as coming from entre- 
preneurial or bureaucratic families were given the 
Rotter Level of Aspiration (LOA) Board and bargained 
in a 2-person, non-zero-sum game. Entrepreneurs 

layed the game significantly more exploitatively, except 
or those with more maladjusted LOA patterns, who 
were as cooperative as the bureaucrats. Several implica- 


DR ks findings are considered. (17 ref.) —Journal 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


7588. Boderman, Alvin. (U. Minnesota Feeli 
powerlessness and political and religion. deca 
phe poe аи 1966, 26(8), 4848 i 

‚ Carter, Roy E., Jr. Some proble isti 

tions in cross-cultured . озуле S 

PES oos ture American Behavioral 
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7590. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll.) Goodenough 


scores, art experience, and modernization. Journal of 


Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 211-228.—The mean 
Goodenough scores of 40 groups differing widely in 
original culture and in degree of modernization are 
presented. The data were obtained primarily from 
6-yr-olds who were in their Ist yr. of school, but some 
data from some older children and from children not in 
school is included. The Goodenough IQ means vary 
from 53-125. It is proposed that the independent 
variable most directly related to the diversity of group 
means is the amount of experience with representational 
art and encouragement to engage in it. Variation in 
exposure to representational art may be due to differ- 
ences in development of native art or to the degree of 
exposure to Western art, or to both. Since exposure to 
Western visual mass media is usually accompanied by 
exposure to other aspects of Western civilization, it is 
hypo'hpsized that in the case of groups with little 
indigenous art, Goodenough scores reflect different 
degrees of acculturation to Western civilization. 
—Author abstract. 

7591. Engel, Gerald, & O'Shea, Harriet E. (Purdue 
U.) Group characteristics as perceived by members of 
religious and racial groups. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1966, 68(2), 347-375.—Members of student religious 
foundations (and a small Negro group) at a midwestern 
coeducational state university and members of the same 
denominations in the community (N — 292) checked a 
list of 21 characteristics (voracious eaters, excitable, 
etc.) in terms of which of 14 social groups (American, 
Catholic, French, etc.) “most fits" the characteristic in 
question and which "least fits" it. Choices were 
summarized as they were made, characteristic by 
characteristic, and also "indirectly" by each social 

roup, with the “indirect”? description possibly being 
ess affected by the S's defenses. Choices that reached 
the .02 level are reported. In general an S group did not 
describe itself as others did. No social group was given 
the same personality picture as the American. The 
different S groups gave widely different pictures of the 
American. All but 1 of the $ groups described their 


= social group in terms of “best fits” traits; the Negro S 


group described Negroes only in terms of “least fits" 
traits. The Catholic and Protestant Ss described them- 
selves as ,, American-Catholics" and “Атегісап- 
Protestants rather than as “Catholics” and "Protes- 
tants" (at the .001 level), whereas М of the Jewish Ss 
called themselves "Jews," not "American-Jews." 
Various possible implications of the findings are dis- 
cussed.— Author abstract. 

pd.» Farber, Seymour M., & Wilson, Roger Н. 
~~ (U. California Med. Cent., San Francisco) The 
Š eae to women. NYC: Basic Books, 1966. xii, 176 p. 


7593. Frank, William W. (Michigan State U.) An 
contar study of attitudes and катета toward 
change among A.I.D. Technical Assistant Program 
tonem Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4851. 
Pda зА Ghei, S. N. (U. Vermont) A cross-cultural 
= у need profiles. Journal of Personality & Social 

chology, 1966, 3(5), 580-585.—Investigated the 
jo em of differentiating between 2 cultural groups 
ш онш the individual members of these groups 
no their respective populations by means of Fisher's 
си function analysis of objective test data. 

was administered to college students with a 
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predominantly urban middle-class socioeconomic back- 
ground in the U. S. and India. 2 separate analyses of 
male and female data using the linear discriminant 
function technique yielded similar results: the 2 multi- 
variate populations were not merely discriminated but 
also classified at a highly significant level. Differences 
on several of the need variables were systematic and 
highly significant, and, in addition, supported by other 
literature. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7595. Graffer, Marcel, & Corbier, Jacqueline, et 
al. Contribution a l'étude de l'influence des conditions 
socio-économiques sur la croissance et le dével ent de 
l'enfant. [Contribution to the study of the influence of 
socioeconomic conditions on the growth and devel- 
opment of the child.] Courrier, 1965, 15(1), 1-25.—Data 
were obtained from centers for the study of the growth 
and development of the child in London, Paris, Zurich, 
Brussels and Stockholm, concerning the height, weight, 
bone maturation and mental development of children in 
their respective samples examined at the ages of 1, 3 and 
5 yr, as well as information on the socioeconomic 
situation of their families at the time the child reached 
the age of 3 yr. Analysis showed differences of growth 
in height and weight between social categories, but in 
most of the samples observed these diflerences were 
markedly smaller than those observed in the past. On 
the other hand, the differences in mental development 
between social classes, nil at the age of 1 yr., remain 
high at the age of 3 and 5 yr.—Journal summary. 

7596. Key, William H. (Menninger Found., Topeka, 
Kan.) Controlled intervention: The helping professions 
and directed social change. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 400-409.— Clinical and social 
Scientists can have an important role in coping with the 
effects of social change ‘Eines can translate knowledge 
into terms specific to the problems, develop new 


methods of intervention, and develop new role models ` 


for professional-client relationships. This paper is a 
Teport on the philosophy and methods of 2 experiments 
in this field.—Journal abstract. 
. 7597. Snyder, Eldon E. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Socioeconomic variations, values, and social participation 
among high school students. Journal of Marriage & the. 
Family, 1966, 28(2), 174-176.—2 contrasting points of. 
View are presented in the literature on sociology of 
adolescence regarding a youth subculture. 1 view is that 
the youth subculture is a reflection of the larger society. 
A 2nd is that the youth subculture is distinct from the 
adult society and has separate norms which emphasize 
fun, popularity, and conformity. The position taken 
here is that a youth subculture does exist, but it has 
Several different dimensions and is not characterized by 
conformity in values and behavior. Socioeconomic 
Variations, values, social participation, and sexual 
differences studied among high school students support 
this position.—Journal abstract. 

‚1598. Zurcher, Louis A., Jr. (U. Arizona) Value 
orientation, role conflict, and alienation from work: A 
dose cultural study. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 


Minority Groups 


A 7599. Berner, Peter. (Annagasse 12, Vienne I, 
Soc La psychopathologie sociale des réfugies. 

Ocial psychopathology of refugees.] Evolution Psychi- 
atrique, 1965, 30(4), 633-655.—Psychopathological 
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syndromes of refugees indicate consi: 
Apart from alcoholism, they can be E i ee 
sive-apathetic states, paranoid or psychopathic-asocial 
behavior Patterns, the critical factor being the age at 
which the individual confronts a stress situation 
(60-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. ° 
7600. Bryde, John F. (U. Denver) The Sioux Indian 
student: A study of scholastic failure and ersonality 
conflict. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4992, 
. 7601. Schaefer, Dorothy F. (Columbia U.) Pre- 
peri eed ad "ооа average, and bright Negro 
ican lescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4857. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


7602. Barger, Ben, & Hall, Everette. (U. Florida) 
The interrelationships of family size and socioeconomic 
status for of college students. Journal of Mar- 
riage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 186-187.—Parents of 
college students were studied to test some of the 
implications of findings relating family size, socio- 
economic status, and value orientation. Beginning 
college students were administered a questionnaire 
concerning family background variables. Significant 
relationships were found between size of family of 
origin and educational attainment, occupational status, 
income, divorce rate, and number of offspring. The 
results seem to indicate a strong relationship between 
background factors associated with family size and 
status in adulthood.—Journal abstract. 


Religion 

7603. Brown, L. В. (Massey U. Manawatu, New 
Zealand) Egocentric thought in petitionary prayer: A 
cross-cultural study. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
68(2), 197-210.—Children aged 12-17 in Maine, New 
Zealand and South Australia answered questions about 
the causal efficacy and appropriateness of prayer for 7 
situations. Results showed that belief in the efficacy of 
prayer declines with age in each culture, the initial level 
of belief depending on a moral evaluation of the 
situation. These age-related changes are robably due to 
the decentering of thought processes. elief in appro- 
priateness is related not to age but to religious 
background and cultural values.—Author abstract. 

7604, McPhail, Shelvey C., Jr. (Michigan State 


U.) Self identification within a specific context of 


experience and behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 


26(8), 4854. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


‘lity of 
. Bean, Lee L. (Yale U.) The fertility o! 
Шүкүр кг Eugenics Quarterly, 1966, 13(1), 4 
“The fertility of 164 temale P'ho were discharged 
ychiatric treatment in та ut | gae ME 
before June 1, 1960 and iving intg рода е 
compared with the fertility о соп това да 
socio-economic variables. The num с онаа 
married patients and controls w 
арганы fertility of the patients and Eon Й 
were ever married was the same: 2,58 vs. геш 
These results аге consistent. with 
studies.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


former 
34-39. 
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7606. Brown, Daniel G., & Lynn, David B. (Coll. 
San Mateo) Human sexual development: An outline of 
components and concepts. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(2), 155-162.—An analysis of human 
sexual development in terms of 3 related but inde- 
pendent components: (1) a person’s sexual structures 
and functions (male or female), (2) his sex-role identi- 
fication and behavior (masculine or feminine), and (3) 
his genital arousal and behavior relative to source, 
direction, aim, and object of gratification (heterosexual, 
homosexual, or other). A conceptual framework relative 
to human sexual development is suggested to differen- 
tiate and clarify existing concepts and terms in the 
psychosexual area.—Journal abstract. 

7607. DeLuca, Joseph N. (Greystone Park State 
Hosp., N.J.) The structure of homosexuality. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 
30(2), 187-191.—Based upon a critical review of the 
literature and upon the main body of psychoanalytic 
theory in regard to homosexuality, the following 
hypotheses were derived: (1) Differences in the structure 
of personality, as revealed by the Rorschach technique, 
exist among the active vs. passive and fellatio vs. 
sodomy dimensions of homosexuality, (2) Differences in 
the number and kinds of homosexual signs are a 
function not only of the presence or absence of 
homosexuality but also the subgrouping within the 
category of homosexuality. (3) The homosexual group 
will not employ a more primitive ego adaptation or 
show more primary process than the normals. (4) The 
homosexual group is not more creative as manifest by 

Klopfer's scheme for evaluating creative potentials. (5) 
The nature of the anxiety defended against varies with 
the variety of behavioral expression of homosexuality. 
All of the hypotheses were supported by the statistical 
tests except 5 and that part of Hypothesis 2 which states 
that the kinds of signs recorded will be a function of the 
subgroup to which S belongs.—Journal abstract. 

7608. Hawkins, James L. (Indiana U. Med. Cent.) 
The Locke Marital Adjustment Test and social desira- 
bility. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 
193-195.—Scores on the Locke Short Marital Ad: 
justment Test were correlated with Marlowe-Crowne 
social desirability scores for both spouses in a sample of 
48 couples. Significant but low correlations led to the 
conclusion that social desirability is not a major factor 
in Бант test scores QUT abstract. 

. Mutrux, S. Déviations se: а 
Etiopathogénies, thérapeutiques hormonales, [Manis 
sexual deviations; Etiopathogenesis, hormonal thera; | 

Paris, France: Doin, 1965. 146 p. F 25,00, Py] 

7610. Nataraj, P. (Maharani's Coll, 
India) A study on sex differences in neuroti 
ше, UNES vs A Psychological Researches, 
students with the Maudsley. Me ett college 
showed no relationship between sex and n oat. 
Sex difference was significant at the 05 UN Som 
neurotic symptoms were sex-linked.—U. Pareek 5906 

7611. Podell, Lawrence: (Dept. Welfare, NYC 
and role conflict. Journal of Marriage & th E Sex 
1966, 2802), 163-165.— Female rok a Ле me 
viewed within the context of the predo; нене 
value system, affords the following ith i Аш meriah 
may not be as intense, widespread, OF эреде te ort 
pale as has been suggested: (2) the credible vines 
or it mi N ; (2) the ble evidence 
and (з) 5 рс expected to derive from college coeds: 

е adaptation of certain females to the value 


Bangalore, 
cism among 
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system and of certain males to the occupational system 
might produce some interesting alternative marital 
patterns.—Journal abstract. 

7612. Snyder, Eloise C. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Marital selectivity in self-adjustment, social adjustment, 
and 1.0. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 
188-189.—Research on homogamy and heterogamy in 
mate selection has usually studied couples already 
engaged or married without comparing these selections 
with others which might have been made from the field 
of eligibles or controlling for influence of the couple's 
subsequent interaction, This study finds that 20 couples 
were homogamous within their field of eligibles on self, 
social, and total adjustment as well as IQ score prior to 
their selections of each other.—Journal abstract 

7613. Zetterberg, Hans L. (Bedford Press, Totowa, 
N.J.) The secret ranking. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(2), 134-142.—4 person's erotic rank is 
defined as a privately kept probability that he can 
emotionally overcome persons of the opposite sex. The 
concept of erotic ranking serves as a bridge between 
theories of courtship and marriage and several well- 
known aspects of theoretical sociology, e.g., theories of 
secret societies, visibility, stratification, mobility, ascrip- 
tion, achievement motivation, and anomic. Sexual 
morality is seen as a special case of the social norms 
governing interaction in hierarchies and secret soci- 
eties.—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


7614. Agarwal, R. N. (Shambhu Dayal Coll., 
Ghaziabad, India) Reactions toward a public scheme for 
tial quarters in a municipal town. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(1), 24-28.—Analysis 
of results of a survey of the reactions of residents 
toward a public scheme of residential quarters in a 
municipal town on a 26-item questionnaire showed very 
little opposition to the scheme. The most favorable 
attitudes were those of professional people and sub- 
ordinate officers, while most unfavorable reactions were 
given by traders, Unqualified responses were largely 
given by the 2 other groups, salaried white-collar 
workers and upper-middle-class businessmen, who 
appeared to be unconcerned. Professions and subor- 
dinate Services were more informed about the scheme 
than others. Big property owners were suspicious of the 
housing scheme, while tenants having no property and 
persons in the middle-income group welcomed the 
Scheme most. Low-paid people gave the highest percent- 
age of unqualified answers.—U. Pareek, 
7615. Arkoff, Abe, & Weaver, Herbert B. (U. 
Hawaii) Body image and body dissatisfaction in 
inese-Americans. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
(2), 323-330.—This study investigated the relation- 
ship between body pop and body dissatisfaction in 
apanese-American and Caucasian-American college 
students, Each S completed a body-cathexis ques- 
tionnaire, estimated the size of various body dimensions 
in each. case also indicating what he felt would be ideal 
ог him), and had his actual measurements taken. 
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taller, heavier, and larger in shoulders, chest, and 
biceps; Japanese-American males, however, showed a 
significantly greater desire than the Caucasian males to 
be taller and larger in biceps. Females of both groups 
preferred to be taller, larger in bust, and reduced in 
waist, weight, and hips; the desire to be taller, however, 
was significantly greater in the Japanese-American 
females.—Author abstract, 

7616. Blanchard, William А. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Assimilation and contrast in interpersonal prediction with 
contro! for the interaction of real similarity and differ- 
ential accuracy. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 3(5), 567-573.—152 judges (Js) predicted the 
responses of 8 targets (Ts) to interest-test items. 4 of the 
Ts were rated by the J to be high in similarity to himself 
(HS) and 4 were rated to be low in similarity to himself 
(LS). Artifactual interaction between real similarity and 
differential accuracy was controlled by bo anang the 
number of items on which there was a real similarity 
between J and T with those on which there was a real 
dissimilarity. Following Berkowitz, it was predicted that 
Js would assimilate under HS and contrast under LS. 
Contrary to expectations, Js tended to assimilate under 
both conditions, However, there was a large and 
significant difference between assimilation effects under 
these 2 conditions, The effect was large under HS and 
small under LS—a difference between conditions which 
is consistent with the assimilation-contrast model of 
social judgment.—Journal abstract. 

7617. Borsky, Paul N. (Nat. Opinion Res. Cent., U. 
Chicago) Community reactions to sonic booms in the 
Oklahoma City area: II. Data on community reactions 
and interpretations. USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 
65-37, xxi, 302 p.—From February-July 1964, the 
Oklahoma City area was repeatedly exposed to sonic 
booms generated to simulate overpressure levels that 
are expected for supersonic transport overflights. The. 
schedule provided for 8 sonic booms per day. During 
the 6-mo period, almost 3000 local residents were 
interviewed 3 times to determine the nature and extent 
of their reactions to the sonic booms. It was found that 
ordinary living activities were often interrupted by sonic 
booms, but that most residents felt they could learn to 
live with the interruptions. A number of residents felt 
they had sustained damages from the booms, а оцой 
detailed engineering observations of structures in the 
area did not confirm most of these reports. As the 
intensity of the booms increased, acceptance of the 
booms by residents was reduced. Residents who felt 
that the development of a commercial supersonic 
airplane was important were more likely to accept the 
exposures to the sonic booms.—USAFAMRL, _ 

7618. Boyd, William J. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Person perception accuracy as a function of increasing 
familiarity, target characteristics, and sex of perceiver. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4848-4849... forni 

7619. Carlson, Rae, & Price, Mary A. (California 
State Coll., Fullerton) Generality of social soe 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1266 4 ^ 
589-592.—Social schemas, as described in Kuethe's 
work, were investigated among Ss differing in age, зе. 
and social experience. Free response рйсеше 
figures representing human silhouettes and geome de 
forms were obtained from groups of preadolescen d 
community adolescents, delinquent adolescents, ЖОН 
adults. Results supported the generality of socia 
schemas described by Kuethe. However, age sal ESS 
sex differences, or age-sex interactions were found in a 
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majority of comparisons. More clearly structured rela- 
tionships were observed among male 55, with some 
suggestion of Oedipal themes in schemas of male 
adolescents. Some disturbance in parent-child relation- 
ships was noted in schemas of adolescents in general, 
along with a tendency for delinquent Ss to give 
stereotyped, rather than deviant schemas.—Journal 
abstract. у 

7620. Coombs, Robert H. (Iowa State U.) Value 
consensus and partner satisfaction among dating couples. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 166- 
173.—Focuses on a theory of mate selection which 
suggests that interpersonal attraction is facilitated when 
persons share or perceive themselves as sharing similar 
value orientations. A library review found consistent 
evidence for this theory and indicated that reciprocal 
rewards of communication ease and self-validation 
relate to value consensus. An зарна study of datin 
couples found support for the fol owns: hypotheses: (i 
satisfaction with partner increases with an increase in 
objective value consensus, perceived partner’s valuing of 
self, and ease of communication; and (2) ease of 
communication increases with an increase in objective 
value consensus and perceived partner's valuing of 
self.—Journal abstract. 

7621. Dillehay, Ronald C., Insko, Chester A., & 
Smith, M. Brewster. (U. Kentucky) Logical consist- 
ency and attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 646-654.—2 experiments are 
reported that examine the following hypotheses about 
cognitive consistency: After a person has responded to a 
series of opinion items that includes propositions drawn 
from scrambled syllogisms, his subsequent responses to 
the same items become more logically consistent—a 
“Socratic” effect; when his beliefs are changed through 
persuasion, logically derivable but unmentioned beliefs 
are also changed so as to maintain consistency, Support 
for these propositions was obtained by McGuire, using 
Ss of low intellectual achievement. The experiments 
reported here, however, both using Ss of considerably 
higher academic accomplishment, do not support the 
Socratic effect, but replicate in most essentials the 
findings on indirect effects of persuasion. Exp. II further 
demonstrates that the indirect effects are not dependent 
on experimental salience of the issues. The absence of a 
Socratic effect may be due to greater initial consistency 
among beliefs in this group of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7622. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U.) Musicolog- 
ical attitudes on eminence. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1966, 14(1), 41-44.—1n 1938, 1944, 1951, 
and 1964 members of the American Musicological 
Society were polled in order to study attitudinal changes 
toward composers that have occurred over a period of 
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adherence and interiorization. Predictors were levels of 
conformity predisposition. Conclusions were that: (1) 
norm adherence is a function of conformity pressure 
applied by AS, (2) norm interiorization is a function of 
interaction between conformity predisposition and 
pressure applied by AS, regardless of sequence, (3) 
interaction between predisposition and AS's conformity 
pressure is cumulative, and (4) NO does not influence 
perception.—Author abstract. 

7626. Prien, Erich P. (Greensboro Coll.) Personal- 
ity correlates and changes in proworldmindedness and 
antiworldmindedness following an intercultural experi- 
ence. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 243- 
247.—Worldmindedness designates an attitude that is а 
value orientation, apart from knowledge of, or interest 
in, international affairs. Personality tests given to 101 
female college juniors after a term abroad show the 
antiworldminded S to be self-oriented, seeking tangible 
rewards, less flexible, and more conservative. The 
proworldminded S is adaptable, outgoing, and “other” 
oriented and seems to place greater value on interper- 
sonal relations than on material rewards. Pretrip and 
posttrip scores correlate -.07 for antiworldmindedness 
and .07 for proworldmindedness, but the means did not 
differ.—Author abstract. 

7627. Ramsay, R. W., et al. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England) Conscience operation in a normal 
population. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1966, 11(2), 80-90.—Factors differentiating normal 
persons from psychopaths, socialization factors, and the 
operation of the conscience in the normal person were 
investigated. 90 students, 53 male and 37 female, were 
administered a 14-item, yes-no questionnaire, with each 
item representing a specific criminal act or other socially 
disapproved behavior. 83 questionnaires were scored 
with these results: 20% of the deterrent of conscience 
operation is reflexive; 20%, because of identification of 
others; 15%, fear of punishment; and 45% due to 
categories such as validity of achievement. (French 
summary) (18 ref.)—J. Smith. 

7628. Reddy, К. Manoranjan, & Parameswaran, E. 
G. Some factors influencing the value patterns of college 
students. Research Bulletin of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Osmania U., 1966, 2, 7-14.—The Allport-Vernon 
scale of values with some minor modifications was 
administered to a pon of 412 college students. The 
results indicated that the college students are more 
oriented toward theoretical values and least oriented 
toward religious values; girls are significantly higher in 
esthetic, social and religious values and Significantl 
lower than the boys in theoretical, economic ad 
political values; engineering, medicine and Science 
students are more oriented toward theoretical valu 
than arts students who, in turn, are more Oriented 
toward social and esthetic values; students from | 
income families tend to be more economically ori ted 
than students from high income families: students T 
middie famili ; Students from 

income families are more estheticall 
than low and high income groups: studente (et 
administrative and agricultural homes are more Du 
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problems associated with the primacy-recency phe- 
nomenon in persuasion are noted. Variables such as 
commitment, familiarity, pretest sensitization, and 
audience awareness involve subtle relationships and it is 
difficult, but important, to delineate their effects.—P. 
Federman. 

7630. Simonson, N. R., & Lundy, R. M. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) The effectiveness of persuasive 
communication presented under conditions of irrelevant 
fear. Journal of Communication, 1966, 16(1), 32-37. 
—The effect of irrelevant fear on persuasibility was 
studied. Ss read l-sided arguments about capital 
punishment and responded to a Thurstone attitude scale 
immediately before a midterm examination. A similar 
group performed the same task under non-threatening 
conditions. The results support the hypothesis that 
irrelevant fear facilitates the acceptance of persuasive 
messages.— P. Federman. 

7631. Suedfeld, Peter, & Vernon, Jack. (Rutgers 
State U.) Attitude manipulation in restricted environ- 
ments: II. Conceptual structure and the internalization of 
propaganda received as a reward for compliance. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 586- 
589.—Conceptually complex (abstract) and simple 
(concrete) Ss underwent 24 hr. of sensory deprivation 
(SD) or nonconfined control (NC) treatment. Towards 
the end of this period, each S had to evaluate the 
meaning of each of 7 passages which presented 2-sided 
information about Turkey. If S responded so as to show 
that the passage was pro-Turk, he was rewarded by the 
presentation of the next passage; otherwise, the ques- 
tions were repeated. This was a test of compliance; 
internalization was measured by changes on an attitude 
scale presented several wk. before. and again im- 
mediately after, the experimental session. Abstract SD 
Ss showed a greater degree of compliance than abstract 
controls and concrete SD Ss; there was no difference 
between the 2 concrete groups. Concrete Ss evidenced 
more attitude change (internalization) than abstracts; in 
SD, abstract Ss were less and concretes more persua- 
sible than in NC (where the 2 groups were about equal). 
The results were аро in terms of conceptual 
structure theory. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7632. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia) Ac- 
curacy of empathic judgments of acquaintances and 
ерт, Journal of Personality & Social Psychology. 
Duo 3(5), 600-604.—Investigates the relationship 

tween familiarity with a person and ability to make 
accurate empathic predictions of that person's behavior. 
Psychology students predicted the responses of 2 fellow 
students on an adjective list using the Q-sort technique; 
1 fellow student was known well to the judges, the other 
only slightly- known. The judgments of the acquaint- 
ances were more accurate than those of the strangers, 
but the latter were better than chance. The superiority 
in accuracy for the acquaintances was not due to the 
effect of assimilative projection and is attributed to 
era s and differential accuracy.—Journal abstract. 
1 3. Vielhauer, Joyce A. (Louisiana State U.) The 
evelopment of a semantic scale for the description of the 
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101-131.—The criterion question "How is the group 
doing?” covers total behavior: interpersonal, goal- 
contributory, and behaviors related to task perform- 
ance. These conceptually and sequentially link to each 
other and eventually interact and combine to affect final 
group output. An attempt is made to develop a general 
"language" of behavior to cover the large numbers of 
types possible, link them to one another, and applicable 
to a variety of situations.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7635. Bruning, James L., Sommer, David K., & 
Jones, Bill R. (Ohio U.) The motivational effects of 
cooperation and competition in the means-independent 
situation. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 
269-274.— Tested the hypotheses that: (1) in a means- 
independent situation, competition motivates Ss more 
highly than cooperation; and (2) the effect of this 
heightened motivation on performance is a function of 
task difficulty. The results generally support the hypoth- 
eses; competitive Ss performed better when the experi- 
mental task was simple, while no difference was noted 
between the performance levels of the 2 groups when 
the task was more difficult. Considered in conjunction 
with previous investigations, the findings demonstrate 
the retrogressive nature of the relation between task 
complexity and performance level in the means- 
independent situation.—Author abstract. 

7636. Burke, Peter J. (Yale U.) Authority relations 
and disruptive behavior in the small group. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4850. 

7637. Dunn, Robert E., & Goldman, Morton. (U. 
Missouri, Kansas City) Competition and noncompetition 
in relationship to satisfaction and feelings toward own- 
group and nongroup members. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1966, 68(2), 299-311.—This study evaluated 
the relative satisfaction of small-discussion-group 
members under 4 conditions of reward: (1) rewards 
given individually on a noncompetitive basis, (2) 
rewards given equally among a group on a non- 
competitive basis, (3) rewards given individually on a 
competitive basis, and (4) rewards given equally among 
a group on a competitive basis. The study also 
compared the 2 group-reward-treatments with respect 
to acceptance or rejection of own-group and nongroup 
members. The results show the advantages of having 
group members share rewards while making mutual 
contributions on a noncompetitive basis, competing 
neither against each other nor against other groups. It 
was suggested that intergroup rivalry might not only be 
unnecessary in producing “good ingroup feelings," but 
that it might do social harm.—Author abstract. — 

7638. Egerman, Karl. (Vocational Rehabilitation 
Res. & Training Inst., Johnstown, Pa.) Effects of team 
arrangement on team performance: A learning-theoretic 
analysis. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 3(5), 541-550.—3 groups of 6 2-man teams, 
differing only in arrangement, underwent 2 maior 
phases of training: preteam, where each individual 
developed a proficiency in making a timing rapona 
and team training, where each S used his timing skil 5 
a team member. Individual preteam proficiencies an 
the team arrangement were the only 2 variables ued D 
predict: (1) initial team performance, (2) the ЕЕ ch 
reinforcement for each $, and (3) the manner in w th 
team performance would. change from the initial to the 
final periods of training. This investigation points out 


the feasibility of applying learning-theoretic principles 
to a study of group behavior. 


(21 ref. )—Journal 
abstract. 
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7639. Epstein, Ralph. (Wayne State U,) Aggression 
toward outgroups as a function of authoritarianism and 
imitation of aggressive models. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 574-579.—Investigated 
the imitation of aggression towards outgroups as а 
function of the O's personality characteristics and the 
stimulus characteristics of the aggressive model. Ss were 
randomly assigned to 8 experimental conditions in a 
2x22 factorial design which was based on the 
following independent variables: O's personality struc- 
ture (authoritarianism), and the racial, socioeconomic 
characteristics of the model. The dependent variable, 
imitative aggression, was defined in terms of shocks 
administered to a Negro victim during a serial learning 
task. The findings that different ethnic models elicited 
comparable aggressiveness from high Fs whereas the 
low Fs were more imitative of a Negro than a white 
model were interpreted in terms of the undifferentiated 
cognitive functioning of high authoritarians. The find- 
ings that ethnic similarity беек the victim and the 
model facilitated imitative aggression was evaluated in 
relation to current theories regarding outgroup hostil- 
ity. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7640. Goldman, Morton. (U. Missouri, Kansas 
City) A comparison of group and individual performance 
where subjects have varying tendencies to solve problems. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 
604-607.—Compares the performance of individuals 
who previously solved problems both correctly and 
incorrectly with 2-member group , where both grouj 
members previously solved problems correctly, bo! 
members previously solved problems incorrectly (choos- 
ing the same or different incorrect answers), and where 
1 group member previously solved problems correctly 
and the other previously solved problems incorrectly. 
The group operated more effectively than the individual 
under most conditions, being most effective when both 
group members initially solved the items correctly. Only 
when both group members initially chose the same 
wrong answer did the group operate poorly.—Journal 
abstract. Е 

7641. Guthrie, George M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Structure of maternal attitudes in two cultures, Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 155-165.—The PARI was 
administered in English to 133 American and 134 
Philippine mothers. The 23 x 23 matrices or correla- 
tions between scales were factored separately for the 2 
samples. Matrices of items were also factored for each 
sample. Resulting factors suggested that, while indi- 
vidual scales may have contained items found homo- 
geneous in both samples, many of the scales appeared 
on different factors indicating significant differences in 
the variables measured. Much caution must be exercised 
in cross-cultural studies if such variables as dependency, 
strictness, and suppression of aggression have quite 
different meanings in different societies, —Author 
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ing current social influence on power balance, equilib- 
rium in families with young children and working wives, 
and the effect of open- or closed-mindedness on the 
bases of power.—Journal abstract. 

7643. Hornstein, Harvey A. (Columbia U.) The 
effects of different magnitudes of threat upon inter- 
personal bargaining. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
4852-4853. 

7644. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith H. 
(State U. New York, Albany) Consequences for agree- 
ing with another's wrong judgments. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 275-290.—To make the evi- 
dence play a dominant role in social judgment, negative 
consequences were introduced for agreeing with over- 
heard wrong judgments in experiments with children 
and college students. Since conformity was not minim- 

ized, other experiments were designed in which the 
evidence had a physiological impact on the S. The 
results are related to theories in developmental psychol- 
ogy and linguistics —Author abstract. 

7645. McGrath, Joseph E., & Altman, Irwin. (U. 
Illinois) Small group research: A synthesis and critique 
of the field. NYC: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1966. ix, 
601 p. $12.50. 

7646. Myers, Albert E., & Kling, Frederick R. (Yale 
U.) Experience as an “instructional set” in negotiation. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 331-345.—36 
2-man teams participated in a negotiation experiment 
that used 2 X 2 game matrices. An attempt was made to 
shape the negotiating behavior by manipulating the 
prior experience of the teams. 3 experimental conditions 
were designed to foster particular orientations towards 
the negotiations: (1) competitive, (2) cooperative, and 
(3) limited trust. No systematic differences were found, 
however, between the teams in the 3 conditions. The 
implication of this result, with particular reference to 
the position forwarded by Blake and Mouton, is briefly 
discussed.—Author abstract. 

7647. Neuringer, Charles, & Wandke, Lowell W. (U. 
Kansas) Interpersonal conflicts in persons of high self- 
concept and low self-concept. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1966, 68(2), 313-322.— Whether high self- 
concept or low self-concept produces greater interper- 
sonal conflict was investigated. Male and female, high 
self-concept and low self-concept Ss were given inter- 
ooh hi situations in which another member 
of a dyad did something contrary to expectations. The 
amount of attitude change was measured. High self- 
concept Ss changed their attitudes more than low 
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7649. Rottman, Theodore А. (Michigan State U.) 
Metropolitan community sub-systems as reference groups 
їп a suburban annexation ballot decision. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4856. 4 

7650. Savell, Joel M. (Columbia U.) An exper- 
imental study of rejection and susceptibility to influence 
by the rejector and by a stranger. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4856-4857. 


Leadership 


7651. Kanungo, R. (Indian Inst. Management, 
Calcutta) Sociometric rating and perceived interpersonal 
behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 
253-268.—Interpersonal behavior is measured in terms 
of control, dependence, and sociability, and these 
measures are related to sociometric perceptions of 
individual members in groups. In addition, reasoning 
ability is related to leadership or companionship role. 
Results indicate that perceived leadership role is associ- 
ated more with a control type of interpersonal behavior 
and less with dependence. With respect to control, the 
leader Vr Mi himself differently from the way his 
peers do. In the case of dependence, the most-liked 
companion is perceived as similar to one's own self. 
Good and poor leaders do not differ with respect to 
their "ut of similarity between the most-liked 
and least-liked companion. The ability to draw correct 
inferences from given facts seems to be crucial for the 
leadership role.—Author abstract. 

7652. Kumar, Pramod. (U. Allahabad, India) 
Certain personal factors in student leadership. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(1), 37-42. —A study 
of 50 male leader and 50 male non-leader students 
showed that leadership was significantly associated with 
longer stay in the university, higher social status and 
perrie U, Pareek. 

. 7653. Mulder, M., et al. (Netherlands Inst. Preven- 
tive Med., Leiden) Illegitimacy of power and positive- 
ness of attitude towards the power person. Human 
Relations, 1966, 19(1), 21-37.—W. W. Meissner. 
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7656. Dilworth, W. Scaling extensional decisions. 
Journal of Communication, 1966, 16(1), 38-56.—Exten- 
sionality includes data seeking, evaluations, and result- 
ant behavior consistent with the intelligence developed. 
A scale measures the degree of extensionality in a 
decision-making situation, Linguistic material was 
found to be normally distributed on a continuum and 
related to external referents and an historical event.—P. 
Federman. 

7657. Galifret-Granjon N. L'apprentissage de la 
langue écrite et ses troubles. [The apprenticeship to a 
written language and its problems.] Bulletin de Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 19(8-12), 466-474.—The problems inherent 
in Latin-based written language are discussed. The 
theory that perception is probabilistic inference is 
developed at considerable length. The child must learn 
the frequency of appearance of different letters and 
different words, their relations and their dependencies. 
(49-item bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 

7658. Lovell, Charles S. (Kansas State U.) Evalua- 
tional reactions of a sample of college students from India 
to spoken English and Hindi. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4853. 

7659. Nanpon, H. Étude sur l'anticipation des débuts 
de phrases. [Anticipation of the beginning of phrases.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(8-12), 618-622.—Ss 
proposed the probable missing portions of phrases after 
being given the Ist word of the phrase. Choice of the Ist 
word constitutes a Markovian chain by rapport of the 
Ist word to the succeeding words. Words side-by-side in 
a complex grammatical and semantic pattern are 
dependent on multiple verbal habits acquired at an 
early age.—K. J. Hartman. 

7660. Nathan, Peter E. (Boston City Hosp., Mass.) 
Influence of stimulus preference and feedback delay on 
extinction of operant communication behavior. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(1), 53-58.—Explored 
patterns of extinction during operant responding to 
look and listen to a communication partner by the 
media of conjugately programed closed-circuit audio 
and television. Results were: (1) operant responses to 
look and listen to a communication partner extin- 
guished at different rates; (2) 2 primary factors were 
thought to explain differences in extinction rate. These 
were: (a) the differential reinforcement value of looking 
and listening during communication (listening is more 
reinforcing; the more reinforcing а consequence of 
behavior is, the slower will be its extinction); and (b) the 
differential quantity of feedback given Ss during 
operant looking and listening (responding to look was 
followed by immediate response eedback, responding 
io listen was not; the more immediate the response 
feedback, the more rapid the extinction). (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. P " 

7661. Nayrac, Paul. (220, Avenue de la République, 
Madeleine-Lez-Lille, France) Information et langage. 
[Information and language.] Evolution Ps chiatrique, 


1965, —627.—Zipf's formula is used to explore 
атн nd Rosenblatt’s, ibe complexity 


of speech as a stimulus.—L. t (n chez les petits 


enfants: Sa signification et quelque 
larités. [The dialo; is 
and some aikaa Bulletin 
19(8-12), e eie o etes 
was examined. Essential e t 
is for communication. Conversations of children horoa 
specific dramatic aspect, penetrated by affective notes, 
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флан һу : роо ideational content, and, simul- 
usly, narrowly bound to interests of an i 1 
OK й ra ул n infant. (34 

7663. Stewart, D. К. (Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, 
Mich.) Signs, symbols, pa meaning. Journal of 
Communication, 1966, 16(1), 4-9.— Discusses the defini- 
tions of and relationship among “sign,” "symbol," and 
“meaning.” A broader philosophical understanding of 

“meaning” is desirable for achieving balance in com- 
munication research.—P. Federman. 

7664. Stewart, Daniel К. (Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, Mich.) A note about communication research. 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 201-203.—Commu- 
nication research needs a philosophy adequate for 
matters of the human mind, and a psychology commen- 
surate with such a philosophy. l scientific law of 
communication is that communication entails the exist- 
ence of some symbol complex (usually words), its 
intended meaning, and some mind interpreting that 
complex. This law implies that communication research 
is concerned with those relations involving symbols, 
meaning, and mind as integral factors. Any psycho- 
logical explanation of communication lies in the logical 
conjunction of true propositions explicating such rela- 
tions.—Author abstract. 

7665. Tabouret-Keller, A. (Cent. Nat. Recherche 
Scientifique, Strasbourg, France) A propos de l'acquisi- 
tion du langage. [The acquisition of language.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1966, 19(8-12), 437-451.—At each 
moment in the child's evolution, his language is a lexical 
entity which has to be invented along with meanings 
and values for each word. The real world is for the child 
a fixed world permitting an encircling frame of reference 
for development of verbal communication. Acquisition 
of a language structures the world to his semantic field 
and provides an infrastructure for verification and 
creativity. (63-item bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 5 

7666. Traul, Gail N., & Black, John W. (Franklin 
County Public Sch., O.) The effect of context on aural 
perception of words. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1965, 8(4), 363-369.—50 words, low in 
intelligibility with a predominant error response, were 


"recorded in 5 conditions: isolation, repeated twice, word 


followed by warning against the redominant error, in 
set of words at 2nd- or 3rd-order approximation to 
English. Intelligibility increased and diversity of re- 
sponses decreased significantly as context was increased, 
except that repeating a word twice did not improve its 


intelligibility.—4. M. Barch. 


Psycholinguistics 


7. Clifton, Charles, Jr., & Odom, Penelope. (U. 
jas Similarity relations among certain English 
sentence constructions. Psychological Monographs: 
General & Applied, 1966, 80(5), 35 p—The implications 
of generative grammars of English for grammatical 
relationships among sentence constructions are dis- 
cussed. A series of studies investigating the psy- 
chological similarity of sentence constructions Rea 
carried out, employing judgment and recognition v» 
niques. Metric and nonmetric multidimensional uer ng 
methods are used to дее the data and to а! у 
data reported by Mehler.. ш 

sychological similarity is found among. t] 
tions investigated. The obtained pattern 18 
with the pattern of 


highly consistent pattern O^ —. 
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Katz and Postal approach appeared to imply.—Journal 
abstract. 

7668. De Vito, J. A. (Hunter Coll.) Psychogram- 
matical factors in oral and written discourse by skilled 
communicators. Speech Monographs, 1966, 33(1), 73- 
76.—6 of Wendell Johnson's type frequencies were 
found to be directly applicable in distinguishing 
speaker's style from writer's style. Oral discourse, for 
example, contained more self-reference words than 
written discourse.—D. Lebo. 

7669. Dustin, David S., & Baldwin, Patricia M. WU. 
Texas) Redundancy in impression formation. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 500—506. 
—In 3 studies, 40, 408, and 256 college undergraduates 
made evaluative ratings of hypothetical persons de- 
scribed by personality adjectives A, B, or А and B. 12 
adjective pairs were rated in the Ist study, 6 in the 2nd, 
and 2 in the 3rd. The extent to which each adjective in 
an A-B pair implied the other (i.e., redundancy) was 
varied by selection of adjective pairs in the Ist 2 studies 
and by pretraining Ss in the 3rd study. Results from all 
3 studies confirmed the predictions that the rating of an 
AB person would tend to be more extreme than the 
mean of the ratings of an A person and a B person, and 
that this tendency would be greater the less redundant 
А and B.—Journal abstract. 


7670. Fontes, Victor. A Loe pt e a audio- 
fonologia. [Interaction between child Pee and 
speech and hearing specialties.) Jornal da Sociedade das 

iéncias Médicas de Lisboa, 1964, 128(8-9), 609-621. 
—The study of language, its evolution, pathology and 
relationship to hearing are of primordial importance in 
child psychiatry. Hearing and speech impediments may 
cause severe psychopathology. Describes the relation- 
ship between language and thinking processes, various 
aspects of verbal and non-verbal communication, 
sree ati НЕ ia ag components of speech, patho- 


logica red of verd and its importance in 
emotional life.—A. J. Esquibel. 
7671. Kechkhuashvili, С. М. (U. Tbilisi, USSR) 


Statisticheskoe delenie grafem i ikh informativnaya 
tsennost’, [The statistical distribution of graphemes and 
their information value.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 
2, 47-56.— Letters of the Russian and Georgian alpha- 
bets were divided into 3 groups, each having approxi- 
mately the same total frequency but different average 
information value: a group of 3 or 4 vowels, a group of 
6 most often used consonants, and a group comprising 
all other letters. 360 6-letter words containing 2 letters 
from each of the 3 letter groups were selected from 
Russian and Georgian dictionaries. 100 Ss were re- 
quired to reconstruct the original word when 2 letters in 
à word were replaced by hyphens, varying the group 
membership of the letters omitted and their location in 
the word, It was found that with increasing information 
content of the letters remaining in a word the general 
effectiveness, accuracy, and rate of reading increased. 
Ie were no différences in the results for the 2 


.—L. Zusne. 
672. Rosenberg, he bc & Cohen, Bertram 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, NJ.) вена; 
сон of паси and listeners. Psychological Review. 

, 733). 231.—A stochastic theory is presented 

1o: (1) account for a speaker's selection of a linguistic 
to distinguish a referent stimulus from non- 

t t stimuli, and (2) predict the probability that a 
listener, using the speaker's response, correctly identifies 


the referent. The speaker's response is postulated to 
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result from the concatenation of 2 hypothetical psycho- 
logical stages, termed "sampling" and “comparison.” 
The listener's identification of the referent is postulated 
to result from a l-stage process similar to that of the 
speaker's comparison stage. Results from several inter- 
related experiments are reported which provide support 
for the basic assumptions of the theory. Psychological 
processes inherent in classical word association and in 
recognition and recall are interpreted in terms of the 
speaker and listener theory. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7673. van der Made-van Bekkum, I. J. (Psychol. 
Lab. Rijksuniversiteit, Utrecht, Netherlands) [Com- 
monality and reaction time in the case of free word 
association by children and adults.] Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie, 1966, 21(2), 102-135.—It 
was demonstrated that the number of popular responses 
of an S on a list of 48 stimulus words increases with 
increasing age. The popular responses were deter- 
minated separately for each age group. At the same 
time the median reaction time of S for the entire 
stimulus list decreased. The stimulus words consisted of 
substantives, adjectives and verbs (16 each), each 
category divided equally between words of high and low 
frequence of occurrence. Neither of these variables had 
a ubiquitous effect on the commonality score for any of 
the age groups (4, 8, 12 and 20 yr.) consisting of 24 Ss 
each. Interactions between grammatical category and 
age as well as grammatical category and frequency of 
occurrence were, however, significant. The results are 
interpreted as showing the progressive formation of 
general language habits through daily use of a language 


shared by members of the same verbal community.— 7. 
Verhave. 


Semantic Indices 


7674. Jansen, B. Douglass. (Stamford U.) A system 
for content analysis by computer of international commu- 
nications for selected categories of action. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1966, 9(7), 28-32. 

7675. Oleron, Р. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) Estima- 
tion de mots Francais sur des échelles de fréquence et 
пазена ed o dun words on a scale of 

and abstraction.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1966, 19(8-12), 603-610.—Psychology students (104 
women, 47 men) ranked 60 French words according to 


their estimated degree of abstractness. Statistically 


significant differences were found between rammatical 


Categories, especially between verbs and adjectives 
Male and female Ss were in nearl у іп 
their choices.—K, J. Найда еа 


Mass Media 


Is El-Assal, Elaine, & De FI. M. 
L. (Communicators Res. Cent., Chicago, Ill.) Fear. 
threat appeals in mass communication: An apparent 
contradiction. Speech Monographs, 1966, 33(1), 23-29. 


—A field study of th 1 1 
алого у reat appeals via mass media made 


5 as warnings that incorrect observation of the 
sun during an eclipse could cause eye damage. In some 


7676. Kraus, S., 


cases appeals containi 
ks tly oe E Strong fear may be used 
AESTHETICS 
7677. Arnheim, В 2, 
= i rr me do Lawrence Coll.) 


California Press, 1966. 269 p. $1 d crei Calif.: U. 
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7678. Shafer, Robert E. (Columbia U., Teachers 
Coll.) The reading of literature. Journal of Reading, 
1965, 8(5), 345-349.—An earlier study cites several 
important effects of reading: (1) instrumental—the use 
of facts to assist in the solution of personal and 
practical problems, (2) reinforcement—stimulating 
views already held, (3) prestige—identification with a 
particular reference group, thereby increasing self- 
esteem, (4) esthetic responses—appreciation of qualities 
which produce beauty in literature, and (5) escape—the 
рб provided for “killing time." (15 ref.) —M. 
Delsart. ` 


PERSONALITY 


7679. Allport, Gordon W. Traits revisited. American 
Psychologist, 1966, 21(1), 1-10.—“...тисһ of our 


research on traits is overweighted with methodological 
preoccupation...we have too few restraints holding us 
to the structure of a life as it is lived. We find ourselves 
confused by our intemperate empiricism which often 
yields unnamable factors, arbitrary codes, unintelligible 
interaction effects, and sheer flatulence from our 
computors....I propose the restraints of 'houristic 
realism’ which accepts the common-sense assumption 
that persons are real beings, that each has a real 
neuropsychic organization, and that our job is to 
comprehend this organization as well as we can.” —S. J. 
Lachman. Š 

„7680. Crijns, А. G. African personality structure: A 
critical review of bibliographical sources and of principal 
findings. Gawein, 1966, 14(4), 239-248.—Cross-cultural 
personality research has been based on Kardiner's 
hypothesis that culturally specific personality structures 
are the product of culturally specific modes of child 
raising. The concepts of “functional autonomy of 
motives” by Allport and the “principle of contempo- 
raneity" by Lewin raise doubts about the validity of 
Kardiner’s genetic approach to personality structures of 
cultures. It is concluded that the use of the construct of 
basic personality structures in anthropological research 
is an incomplete conception, if not an obsolete one.—4. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

7681. Diekema, Anthony J. (Michigan State U.) 
Level of occupational aspiration, performance in college, 
and facilitation: A preliminary test of certain postulates 
concerning the relationship between attitudes and behav- 
ior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4850-4851. 

7682. Gunderson, E. K., & Kapfer, E. 1. (USN Med. 
NP Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) The predictability of 
clinicians’ evaluations from biographical data. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 144-150.—9 clinical 
psychologists and 5 psychiatrists evaluated civilian 
volunteers for Antarctic scientific expeditions and made 
recommendations. Data were presented for correlations 
between biographical variables and psychologists and 
psychiatrists’ evaluations. Consistency among the clini- 
cians was noted with rank and exposure showing 
considerable importance.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7683. Kragh, Ulf, & Smith, Gudmund J. (Lund U., 
Sweden) Perception-personality and the o| erational 
present: A developmental paradigm. Psycho! logical Re- 
search Bulletin, 1965, 5(12), 25 p.—Attempts to lace 
the concept of personality within the operational frame 
Of reference of percept-genesis implying the (апак. 
momentary) growth of percepts from stimulus-dista i 
Stimulus-proximal stages as discerned by means ot 
Special, experimental techniques. The dimensions o! 
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ue 
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time, development, and dynamics i 
emphasized. Personality (parisa) id eria. 
и 1а ° о present time via the condensed events 
emerging over thi i 
percept.—Journal rs ls Paten mae 2: 
7 nst., Perm, 


‚ Kuchmenko, А. V. (Pedagogical 1 
USSR) Vliyanie motivov i [ж-д emi nosti na 
sderzhannost’ podrostkov v zavisimosti ot 
uravno: nervnykh po sile. 
influence of motives and forms of activity on self- 
restraint in adolescents as a function of the у= of 
balance and strength of the nervous system.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1966, No. 2, 101-113.—37 boys and 7 girls, 
13-14 yr. old, were divided into 2 groups on the basis of 
the time taken to differentiate between a 20-db and a 
40-db tone as indicated by the GSR or the establish- 
ment of a button-pressing response. Ss were then 
observed and rated on self-control by 3 or 4 judges on a 
number of occasions when, as members of a class of 35 
or 40 pupils, they participated in group tasks that varied 
in interest, presence. or absence of subsequent check, 
presence or absence of competition, degree of authority 
of the group leader, demands made upon the mental 
ability of Ss, and degree of physical activity involved. It 
was found that these factors affected self-control differ- 
ently in the 2 groups, all differences being statistically 
significant (p < .05), Specific practical recommendations 
are made to achieve maximum degree of self-control in 
adolescents.—L. Zusne. 

7685. London, Harvey S. (Columbia U.) An inquiry 
into boredom and thrill seeking. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4853. 

7686. Maher, Brendan A. (Ed.) (U. Wisconsin) 
Progress in experimental Кыш research; I, NYC: 
Academic Press, 1966, x, 331 p. 

7687. Nichols, Robert C., & Astin, Alexander W, 
(Nat. Merit Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) Progress 
of the merit scholar: An eight-year follow-up. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(7), 673-681,—Merit 
scholars from 1956-1959 were followed up in 1964 to 
obtain information about their academic and vocational 
achievement, current activities, hobbies and interests, 


‘future plans, and miscellaneous demographic inl 


tion.—R. J. Baldauf. 
7688. Pickford, John H., Signori, Edro 1., & Rempel, 
Henry. (U. British Columbia, Canada) Similar or 
related personality traits as a factor in marital и 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28( 
192.—The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
was administered to 3 matched grou of н 
couples; | group was happily married, апо! 
unhappily married but planned to stay together, 
3rd group was on the verge of separation. ko 
hypothesized that similar or related personality traits | 
husband and wife are related significantly to caen 
happiness, and dissimilar or unrelated guam tr 
are significantly related to unhappiness. pe 
was 1o a large extent Supporte ampia 0) The rela- 
7689. Rabinowitz, көт ТА 


ionshi| self the 
pee Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4800- 


4801. » 
, Henrick. La pr" Structure 
et (utum. [Personality: tructure and develop- 
ment.] Paris, France: Doin, 1963. 

7691. Steenhuizen, A. Een 
ische geslachtverschillen. 
chological sex differences. 


190- 
li 
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and a 
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238.—1nstead of a sentence-completion test, E used a 
series of "stimulus sentences" which reportedly were 
said by a schoolmate and to which S was аз ed to 
respond. Ss were 69 boys and 58 girls, with an average 
age of 13 yr. Significant differences were found between 
sexes; e.g., boys were more inclined than girls to “widen 
the given mental space," had a tendency to establish 
causal relationships, and were more anticipatory of 
future events, while girls exceeded boys in a more 
discriminating adaptation to the feelings of the “part- 
ner," were more likely to pose questions, and were more 
sensitive to statements loaded with emotional over- 
tones.—A. J. Ter Keurst. r 
1692. Wessman, Alden E., & Ricks, David F. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Mood and personality. NYC: Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, 1966. xi, 317 p. $5.95(cloth), 
$4.50(рарег). 


iu INTELLIGENCE 


71693. Grzywak-Kaczyüska, Maria. J. Piageta zarys 
teorii inteligencji. [Piaget's interpretation of intelli- 
gence.] Roczniki Filozoficzne, 1965, 13(4), 93-102. 
— Piaget explains intelligence from the biological and 
logical viewpoint, according to which mental functions 
derive from the child's actual motor activity and are 
gradually incorporated into thinking or mental proc- 
esses. His research aims primarily at discovering the 
logical laws it thought.—English summary. 

_ 7694. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) 
Intelligence: 1965 model. American onan 1966, 
21(1), 20-26.—The structure-of-intellect (SI) model, 
with its 5 operation categories (cognition, memory, 
divergent production, convergent production, evalua- 
tion) intersecting with its 4 content categories (figural, 
symbolic, semantic, behavioral), and these in turn 
intersecting with its 6 product categories (units, classes, 
relations, systems, transformations, implications) was 
ест 1958. The 1965 model is an operational 
model for problem A in general. "Although 
emphasizing SI concepts, the model also takes into 
account many of the new ан and new thinking 
from other sources." The model is represented in a 
figure, An attempt, in oe ress, to integrate “‘intel- 
ligence into general psychological theory, thus aes 
found- 


intelligence a thorough psychological-theoreti 

ation..." is described. 5, ue Loca = 

ie n a Jane we Reserve U.) 
ironmental components of measured intelli; x 

School Review, 1965, 73(4), 339-358.—Since ANE 


ment їз filtered through the individual's screen of 


perceptual styles, interests, ego ideals judi 
убы subsumed under de broad e^ Pru 
vironment” are examined as they affect 
intelligence tests: (1) prenatal and arum Seed 
(2) early maternal care, (3) sociocultural influences, and 
(4) individual personality characteristics —E. L. Gaier 
ce O'Neil, Audrey M. (Community Guidance 
. Manchester, N.H.) “Original” 
tests. Journal of School Ps 


42), 25-27.—Some examples of “original” reip dues 
2): › nal" ; ses on 
- = tests and a Suggestion or their systematic 


Coll. 
pb Nen 
Ше may be a mathematical fuic ба Macnee 

that 
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present evidence “appears to favor a concept of 
interdependence of genetic potential and environment 
....No significant statement concerning the relative 
contribution of these variables in the development of 
measured intelligence can be made at the present 
ding: АКОП intelligence unquestionably has а 
physiological basis that may eventually be discovered 
and that may permit its direct measurement without the 
need of performance tests, intelligence is, nevertheless, a 
form of knowledge." —E. L. Gaier. 


CREATIVITY 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


7698. Bjerstedt, A. (Sch. Education, Malmo, Swe- 
den) The *autonomous" personality and the need for 
systematization. Educational & Psychological Inter- 
actions, 1966, No. 10, 10 p.—2 exploratory studies on 
the assessment of "autonomy orientation" are reported. 
Behavior preference reports and an attitude schedule 
were used to study autonomy tendencies, and various 
experimental situations serving to elicit different types 
and degrees of systematization-related behavior were 
among the devices utilized for comparison.—Journal 
abstract. 

7699. Braginsky, Benjamin M. (Columbia U.) The 
relationship between direct and indirect expressions of 
dependency motivation and overt dependent behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4849. 

7700. Duncan, Carey B. (Duke U. Med. Cent.) A 
reputation test of personality integrations. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 3(5), 516-524. 
—A reputation test designed to identify psychologically 
integrated individuals was administered to 31 social 
fraternities. Integrated individuals were compared with 
a contrast group along several dimensions. These results 
suggest that the psychologically integrated person is one 
who: has a positive self-concept, perceives himself 
largely responsible for what happens to him, has an 
internally generated valuing process, has a wide range 
of interests and activities, and is intellectually efficient. 
Ну that he would perform in а more complex 
ind creative manner were not supported in this i - 
po Ve m eel pei Bs 

; Farina, Alfred J. (Washington U., St. Louis 
pt study of р MA, bert personality in 
pulis 1966, 268) 479 ORA viour. Dissertation Ab- 


7702. Horst, Paul. Measurement of personality 


dimensions: II. у 
Washington, ТЕЗ problems. Seattle, Wash.: U. 


7703. Marton, L., & Urban, Ya. (Inst. Psyc 
. . Н ç hol., 
d ЖЫР Sci.) О sootnoshenii (e Beate 
ugasheniya uslovnoi i Í ү i eee 
ret mM svyazi. [The relationship between 
M y characteristics and the establishment and 
oo 92. ої conditioning] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
ne Bee .—32 7-27 yr. old Ss were administered a 
rigidity S version. of an extraversion-neuroticity- 
Brengelmann. cos dul n Ed. 42 lil 
omogeneous extravert and прен м x OF 0s. 
г of 10 Ss 
w Mee 3 variants of conditione GSR d 
ses Ña a light stimulus and its extinction were 
[sor he a extinguished faster than did introverts; 
ing that this is related to the equilibrium of the 
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nervous system, it demonstrates the dominance of 
excitatory processes in introverts. 7-10 days later 
introverts still showed the original CR latency, while in 
the extraverts it had become longer.—L. Zusne. 

7704. Newmann, Fred M. (Harvard U.) Adoles- 
cents’ constructs of authority figures: A methodological 
study. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 
319-338.—A modified version of Kelly’s Role-Con- 
struct. Repertory Test was given to 57 male 12th 
graders. Individually, Ss listed 10 constructs by which to 
describe 20 authority figures. Constructs were presented 
as continuous scales along which Ss rated all author- 
ities. Each S's matrix was factor analyzed and common 
factors were rotated. The adolescents satisfactorily 
completed the task. Most of the analyses yielded simple 
structures of interpretable, although idiosyncratic, 
construct systems. Implications for personal construct 
theory and method are discussed.— Author abstract. 

7705. Pareek, Udai, & Kumar, V. K. (SIET Inst., 
Hyderabad, India) Establishing criteria for significance 
of trends for the adult form of the Rosenzweig P-F Study. 
Research Bulletin of the Department of Psychology, 
Osmania U., 1966, 2, 29-35.—Distribution of the values 
of trends in 800 Indian Ss were plotted, and significant 
values were calculated using 20% as the cutting point. A 
trend was regarded significant only when it was found 
distributed in not more than 20% of the population and 
when its value did not fall below .20. The minimum 
values of all 15 trends meeting these criteria are given 
for 2 sex groups and the total group.—U. Pareek. 

7706, Reddy, N. Y. Parental attitude patterns: A 
study of fathers’ attitudes towards their adolescent sons. 
Research Bulletin of the Department of Psychology, 
Osmania U., 1966, 2, 59-66.—Data from 400 fathers of 
adolescent sons on an attitude scale, Parent Attitude 
Survey, were analyzed to reveal correlations among 9 
sub-categories. 7 attitude patterns were found: accept- 
ance and rejection, acceptance and conservatism, rejec- 
tion and conservatism, rejection and dominance, 
conservatism and dominance, radicalism and persua- 
siveness, radicalism and indulgence.—U. Pareek. 

7707. Rubinstein, Alfred M. (Columbia U.) The 
relationship between hostile attitudes and the appreciation 
of hostile jokes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
4816. 

7708. Schalock, Robert L., & MacDonald, Patricia. 
(VA Hosp. American Lake, Wash.) Personality vari- 
ables associated with reactions to frustration. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 
30(2), 158-160.—The 16 PF Questionnaire and the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study were admin- 
istered to a group of 164 high school and college 
students in an effort to determine the relationship 
between measured personality variables and the direc- 
tion of reactions to frustration. A number of personality 
variables were found to correlate with either ex- 
trapunitive, intrapunitive, or impunitive reactions to 
frustration. The results are interpreted as support for 
the combined use of projective tests and personality 
questionnaires in predicting reactions to frustration. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7709. Sevransky, Paul. (Columbia U.) Extraversion 
and neuroticism as determinants of vocational level of 
aspiration. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4817. 

7710. Sherman, L. J., Eldred, S. H., Bell, N. W., & 
Longabaugh, R. H. (Harvard Med. Sch.) A revised use 
of the multidimensional scale for rating psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 
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248-251.—А psychiatrist-psychologist interviewing 
team rated 16 chronic schizophrenic female patients on 
the Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric 
Patients (MSRPP) every 8 wk. for a period of 6 mo. 
Reliability of ratings between the psychiatrist and 
psgehologist was .94. Ward personnel using the MSRPP 
solely on the basis of ward observations correlated .75 
with the psychiatrist-psychologist on 2 measures of 
general morbidity. It was suggested that the revised 
procedure as presented might be used on an approxi- 
mate measure of total т ИШ Score.—E. J. Kronen- 
рег. 

7711. Simons, Herbert W. (Temple U.) Author- 
itarianism and social perceptiveness. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 291-297.— Relations ips be- 
tween authoritarianism and success at estimating its 
presence in others were explored. After completing the 
Haiman scale, an instrument designed to correct for 
weaknesses in other authoritarianism measures, 58 
judges predicted responses to that scale of 5 stimulus 
persons whose taped speeches provided the bases for the 
Judges’ impressions. Authoritarianism and accuracy of 
assessments were not found to be s arii. related. 
The sample as a whole was generally inaccurate and 
ungenerous in its estimates, thus confirming findings 
from previous studies.—Author abstract. 

7712. Swarr, Ralph R. (Michigan State U.) An 
exploratory study of masculinity and the attribution of 
dominance and love to parents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4818. 

7713. Wahba, Michel. (U. North Carolina) A multi- 
variate analysis of a hon preference personality test. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4821-4822. 

7714. Wallace, John. (Stanford U.) An abilities 
conception of personality: Some implications for person- 
ality measurement. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(2), 
132-138.—Most “psychologists have tended to regard 
the domains of personality and ability as separate. This 
unfortunate separation has resulted in a necessary 
confounding oF 2 important response properties in 
personality research, i.e., response predisposition and 
response capability ....In the measurement of abilities, 
attempts are made to elicit indices of maximal perform- 
ance under optimal conditions of measurement.” On 
the other hand, personality tests based on “рѕусһо- 
analytic notions of projection would imply the more 
ambiguity the better." Predisposition conceptions of 
personality “сап lead to operations which are clearly at 
odds with those demanded by an abilities conception.” 
From an abilities conception, “the usefulness of any 
measuring instrument would decrease as ambiguity in 
the measuring instrument is increased.” The choice, to 
search for man “as he really is" or in terms of those 
things “of which he is capable" is of utmost im- 
portance.—S. J. Lachman. t i А 

7715. Williams, Allan Е. Social drinking, anxiety, 
and depression. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 3(6), 689-693.—5 stag cocktail parties were 
held in which a total of 91 students from 2 colleges 
participated. These Ss completed a problem-drinking 
Scale (interpreted as measuring proneness to alco- 
holism), and anxiety and depression adjective check lists 
which were given before the party, after 4 oz., and at 
the end of the party. Preparty results indicated that 

roblem drinking was positively associated with anxiety 
р < .005), depression (р < .05), and amount of alcohol 
consumed (p « .005). Anxiety and depression d d 
significantly at low levels of alcohol consumption (from 
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4-6 oz., generally). At 8 oz. and above, these changes 
were reversed, as anxiety and depression increased, 
rising nearly to base-line (preparty) levels. Problem 
drinkers neither increased nor decreased more than 
nonproblem drinkers on these variables.—Journal 
abstract. 


Inventories 


7116. Adrian, R. J., Vacchiano, R. B., & Gilbart, T. 
E. (St. John's U.) Linear discriminant function clas- 
sification of accepted and rejected adoptive applicants. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 251-254. 
—In an attempt to determine the feasibility of utilizing 
objective psychological tests as part of the basis of 
electing foster parents from adoption applicants, 
MMPI scores were obtained from parents of disturbed 
and adequately adjusted children and the classification 
of efficiency tested on samples of accepted and rejected 
adoption applicants. The MMPI discriminated parents 
of adjusted and maladjusted children and classifications 
based on MMPI results showed little agreement with 
the independent decision of the adoptive agencies.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. T 

7717. Marsh, Gayle G., & Halberstam, Jacob L. 
(New York U. Med. Cent.) Personality stereotypes of 
United States and foreign medical residents. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 187-196.—Self-rating by 
U.S. medical and foreign surgical residents was found 
lo support a physician stereotype of a responsible, 
emotionally stable, assertive individual. Gordon Per- 
sonal Profile mean scores of 139 U.S. and 142 foreign 
medical residents training in U.S. hospitals were 
compared with mean scores of male college students 
and top level and 2nd level business executives. U.S. 
medical residents rated themselves significantly higher 
than college men on Ascendancy, Responsibility, and 
emotional stability, p < .01. Foreign surgeons, but not 
foroi physical medicine and rehabilitation and in- 
ternal medicine residents, rated themselves similarly to 
that of U.S. medical residents. Both U.S. medical 
residents’ and foreign surgeons’ Gordon Profiles 
resemble that of the managerial type of individual; 
whereas the foreign physical medicine and rehabilitation 
and internal medicine residents’ Gordon Profiles were 
similar to that of the academic type of individual. On 
the measure of Responsibility, none of the t values were 
significant for the U.S. specialties. Foreign surgeons 


scored significantly higher—p < .01—than did the other š 


2 groupe of foreign residents.—Author abstract. 
7718. Pauker, J. D. (U. Minnesota Med. Sch.) 
Stability of MMPI profiles of female psychiatric in- 

atients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 

09-212.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

„7719. Rohila, Pritam; Shankhdhar, S. C., & Sharma, 
Vijay. Comparison of a non-verbal interest inventory 
with. its verbal equivalent. Journal of Psychological 
Researches, ` 1966, 10(1), 32-36.—Chatterjee’s_ Non- 
language Preference Record, Form 962 and its verbal 
d consisting of 150 Kuder-like triads were 
administered to 30 boys. The findings show that 
changes in item-form from non-verbal to verbal does 
not produce significant change in the group means. 
However, changes do occur in the responses of indi- 
viduals to 2 types of items; the changes are not 
systematic and are often spectacular. The number of 

items on which significant differences appear is quite 
large. No evidence is available to show which form is 
better.—U. Pareek. 


PERSONALITY 


7720. Thomas, C. A., Jr. (Valley Forge General 
Hosp., Phoenixville, Pa.) The **yell fire"? response asan 
indicator of impaired impulse control. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 221-223.—The psychological 
records of 115 patients who gave the response "Yell 
Fire" or a similar statement to the WAIS Compre- 
hension item 5 were analyzed. The hypothesis that this 
answer is indicative of loosening impulse control was 
not supported either for psychiatric diagnosis or on the 
ММРЇ and caution was recommended in the clinical 
use of this response as an indication of poor impulse 
control.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7721. Tuckman, Bruce W. (Rutgers State U.) 
Interpersonal probing and revealing and systems of 
integrative complexity. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 3(6), 655-664.—1 group of Ss, rep- 
resenting each of the 4 Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder 
personality systems, was tested with the Self-Disclosure 
Scale to determine the amount of personal information 
they revealed to others, while another group responded 
on the Probing Scale in terms of the amount of personal 
information they probed for. Ss responded for 2 
targets—acquaintance and best friend; items were scaled 
into 2 levels—intimate and nonintimate. Results showed 
that System III Ss, the other-directed types, revealed 
more than did other system types, across targets and 
intimacy levels. System III Ss also probed acquaintance 
most, while System IV Ss, the information seekers, 
probed friend most. Overall, combined probing and 
revealing to friend exceeded that to acquaintance; 
combined nonintimate probes and disclosures exceeded 
intimate ones; and probing exceeded revealing in 
intimate areas, the reverse holding in nonintimate areas, 
yielding equal revealing and probing totals.—Journal 
abstract. 

7722. Vincent, N. M., Linsz, N. L., & Greene, M. 
1. (U. South Alabama) The L scale of the MMPI as an 
index of falsification. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 214-215.—100 college Ss took the MMPI 
under fake-good directions. The L scale detected 
falsification in the majority of cases although some Ss 
were able to falsify without detection. It was suggested 
that reliance on the L score as an effective index of 
truthfulness might be questionable.—E, J. Kronen- 
berger. 


Projective Techniques 


. 7723. Bennett, Virginia D. (Rutgers U.) Combina- 
tions of figure drawing characteristics related to the 
drawer’s self concept. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 192-196.—Mea- 
surements on 27 graphic traits purported to be clues to 
the personality of the drawer were obtained from the 
figure drawings produced by 213 6th-grade Ss. Multiple 
correlation indicated a significant relationship among 
all traits and self-concept Q-sort scores. Of the 27, 7 
variables were found by multiple regression to account 
for 35.3%, of the variance: (1) abnormal placement, (2) 
large head, (3) ears absent (male drawings only), (4) 
buttons absent, (5) heels present, (6) if the aves was a 
male, and (7) achievement test scores, which accounted 
for 15.6% of the variance. It was suggested that the 
presence of the variables might tentatively be used to 
hypothesize that the drawer may have low self-concept, 
especially if the drawer has low achievement scores, but 
that data from other sources should be used to check 
such a hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
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7724. Berlin, Harvey. (U. Kentucky) An experi- 
mental investigation of sensory deprivation and its effects 
on closure. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4823- 
4824. 

7725. Bonney, M. E. (North Texas State U.) 
Sentence completion test differences between high and low 
groups of college students on a social criterion of 
normality. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 
217-219.—2 groups of college students were categorized 
as high and low in psychological health. A sentence 
completion test was given to all Ss and scores deter- 
mined from 3 independent ratings. “Results showed the 
high group students gave more expressive and indi- 
vidualistic responses to the sex and aggression items.” 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7726. Caldwell, Willard E., & Mattoon, Creighton 
U. (George Washington U.) The Somato-Chroma 
Apperception Test: A quantitative projective technique. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 253-272. 
—The Somato-Chroma Apperception Test provides a 
ае projective technique for investigating the 
skin-color aspect of the body image. The test consists of 
an 8-color series of drawings of Sheldon's model body 
type and corresponding 8-color series for separate arms, 
legs, head, and torso. 20 Negro juvenile delinquents, 15 
Negro adolescents, 20 white adolescents and 14 white 
adults were instructed to choose a figure which they felt 
looked most like them and a figure which they wanted 
most to look like. In addition, the 14 white adults were 
actually measured for forehead reflectance. The results 
of the study suggest some significant differences in 
attitude towards one's own skin color when comparing 
Negroes with whites, young Ss with old Ss, and juvenile 
delinquents with nondelinquents.—Author abstract. 

7727. Efron, Herman Y., & Piotrowski, Zygmunt 
A. (VA Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) A factor analytic study of 
the Rorschach prognostic index. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 179- 
183.—Piotrowski and Bricklin's scale, based on 12 
Rorschach signs, was developed to assess long-term 
prognosis for hospitalized schizophrenic patients. This 
investigation of the dimensional structure of the scale in 
a group of 259 schizophrenics resulted in the description 
and scoring of 4 factors. They were identified as: (1) 
constriction, (2) doubtful perception or interpretation, 
(3) inappropriately applied energy, and (4) sporadic 
arbitrariness, The scored factors remained essentially 
orthogonal. As a measure of construct validity the 
ability of the factor scores to predict outcome of. 
hospitalization was tested. In a subsample of 68 Ss who 
were followed for 4 yr. after hospital admission, the 
multiple correlations between the 4 factor scores and.2 

criteria of outcome were significant. Except for Factor 
3, all contributed significantly to prediction for at least 
1 criterion.—Journal abstract. a -— 

7728. George, Jane. Interpretative significance of 
animal responses in Rorschach: A comparative study. 
Transactions of All-India Institute of Mental Health, 
1965, 5, 75-85.—60 university students rated 10 ancient 
symbols on 12 semantic differential scales. The mean 
values for each symbol for the Indian sample were 
compared with American data. Universal interpretation 
of the results is questionable. Significant variables were 
age, personal and incidental experiences and formal 
classroom instruction.—U. Pareek. 

7729. Hammer, Max. (U. Maine) A comparison of 
responses by clinic and normal adults to Rorschach Card 
Ш human figure area. Journal of Projective Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 161-162.—An 
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attempt to determine the meaningfulness of utilizing the 
human figure areas of Rorschach Card III as an index 
of sexual identification. The results revealed that for a 
female to see a male or no human at all is almost 
pathognomonic of emotional disturbance. For males 
the results are not as clear, except that there is a 
tendency for normal males to report seeing more 
females than males. It is concluded that the validity of 
Card III as an index of sexual identification is still not 
clearly established.—Journal abstract. 

7730. Kimmel, Douglas, & Wertheimer, Michael. (U. 
Chicago) Personality ratings based on handwriting 
analysis and clinical judgment: A correlational study. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(2), 177-178.—A handwriting analyst 
blindly rated standard handwriting samples of 22 Ss on 
5 personality dimensions chosen and defined by her in 
consultation with 2 counseling psychologists, who rated 
the same Ss independently on the same scales. Although 
there was some evidence of intercounselor agreement, 
there was no clear evidence of agreement between the 
analyst’s ratings and those made by the counselors. 
—Journal abstract. " 

7731. Knudsen, Ann K., Gorham, Donald R., & 
Moseley, Edward C. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) 
Universal popular responses to inkblots in five cultures: 
Denmark, Germany, Hong Kong, Mexico and United 
States. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 135-142.—Klopfer and Kelly 
predicted that “а sufficient number of frequency 
counts" would indicate universality of response to 
certain inkblots by groups, e.g., cultural. Group admin- 
istration and the development of a computer based 
scoring program permits examination of adequate 
frequencies across 5 cultures (Denmark, Germany, 
Hong Kong, Mexico, United States) and validation of 
the prediction. Using Holtzman's criterion for popular, 
universality was found in 23 inkblots and near- 
universality in 10 additional. The core concept person 
accounted for the populars in 15 instances; other 
concepts were animal, fowl, face or mask, person- 
riding-animal, landscape, butterfly or moth, seahorse, 
fish, and rain or storm. Across all 5 cultures there was 
much more commonality than differences in perception 
of inkblots.—Journal abstract. 

7132. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Hosp., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) Reading improvement and scores on the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Reading Teacher, 1966, 
19(7) 519-522.—The Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(HIT) was given to 24 elementary school children 
attending a summer reading clinic. 2 forms of the 
California Reading Test were also given, 1 at the 
beginning of the clinic and 1 at the end. Reading 
improvement scores were correlated with the 22 HIT 
variables, and 4 significant correlations emerged: with 
Location (г = .57), Shading (т = –.60), Pathognomic 
Verbalization (r = -.96), and Hostility (r = -.65). The 2 
most significant correlations are with variables which 
have high loadings on HIT Factor III, indicating that 
children with disordered thought processes, bizarre 
perceptions, and emotionally disturbing fantasies might 
not be expected to do well in remedial reading until a 
personality change has been effected.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

7133. Kritzberg, Nathan. A new verbal projective test 
for the expansion of the projective aspects of the clinical 
interview. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1966, 33(2), 48-62. 
—A new verbal 16 tripartite question projective test is 
proposed to elicit responses analogous to 6 major 
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Rorschach determinants, to sample ego ideal and 
negative ego identity, father and mother image, self- 
image, bodily organ cathexes, and concepts about and 
attitudes toward sex. An associative inquiry follows the 
administration of the test.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7734. Orme, J. E. (Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield, 
England) A further comment on Weiner's Rorschach 
color indicators. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 223.—A reply to criticisms presented by Weiner 
on Orme's study on Rorschach color indicators of 
schizophrenia.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7735. Pikunas, Justin. (U. Detroit) Operant condi- 
tioning effects upon drawing content. Journal of Projec- 
tive Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 
172-176.—The variability of drawing content classes 
and the effects of Ss’ awareness of contingencies were 
tested through an experimental reinforcement of human 
and object content. In 3 individual sessions 60 Ss 
completed drawings, each time responding to 25 stand- 
ardized perceptual cues, In the 2nd session, 2 matched 
experimental groups were treated with reversed forms of 
reinforcement, A questionnaire and interview were used 
to refine the data. Findings show a significant con- 
sistency of several content classes; nevertheless, the 
contingent classes were efficiently conditioned. The male 
Ss and contingency-aware pairs conditioned better than 
the nonawareness and female Ss, The relative lack of 
extinction points to the persistent effects of reinforce- 
ment. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. " 

7736. Reiter, Henry Н. (C. W. Post Coll.) The 
effect of group particeation on TAT responses. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1966, 68(2), 249-251.—60 pre- 
teenagers were tested individually and in groups with 
the TAT, The results indicate that group participation 
affects individuals’ oral responses to projective stimuli. 
Ss in groups tended to score higher in hostility, lower in 
blandness, higher in achievement imagery, and higher in 
insecurity than they did individually, The findings are in 
accord with current research and theory.—Author 
abstract. 

7737. Ries, Harold A., Johnson, Monty H., Arm- 
strong, Hubert E., Jr, & Holmes, Douglas S. 
(Stockton State Hosp., Calif.) The Draw-A-Person Test 
and process-reactive schizophrenia. Journal of Projective 
Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 184— 
186.—The Draw-A-Person (DAP) Test was admin- 
istered to 3 matched groups of 32 male Ss each: reactive 
schizophrenics, process schizophrenics, and normal 
control Ss, Patients were rated Tor prognosis using the 
Premorbid subscale of the Phillips Prognostic Rating 

Scale. Drawings were rated by 2 judges on 80 diagnostic 
signs culled from the literature. No signs were found to 
significantly differentiate reactive and process schizo- 
phrenics, and only 3 signs significantly differentiated 
normals from schizophrenics, It was concluded that a 
sign approach to the DAP is insensitive to the reaction- 
process dimension of schizophrenia, and of only limited 
value in differentiating between normals and schiz- 
ophrenics in general. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7738. Solomon, Irving L., Klein, Milton I., & Starr. 
Bernard D. (Northeast Mental Health Clinic, N.Y.) 
The School Apperception Method. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 28-35.—The School Appercep- 
tion Method, similar in form to the TAT, appears “to 

be a promising aid to the school psychologist’s under- 
standing of the child's perception of school.”’—R., S. 
Harper. 
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7739. Stricker, George, & Dawson, Darrell D. 
(Adelphi U.) The effect of first person and third person 
instructions and stems on sentence completion responses. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(2), 169-171.—Ist person and 3rd person 
instructions and stems were varied separately to 
produce 4 forms of the Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Blank. Ss were 72 male and 72 female psychiatric 
inpatients. Both types of instructions and of stems were 
equally effective in eliciting dependency, anxiety, and 
hostility responses as scored by the objective Renner, 
Maher, and Campbell (see 37:2) manual. This implies 
that the proliferation of sentence completion forms is 
not a productive approach, Secondarily, males pro- 
duced more anxiety and less dependency responses than 
females.—Journal abstract. 

7740. Voigt, Walter Н. (Ohio U.) Personality vari- 
ables in Rorschach scoring. Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 153- 
157.—23 clinical trainees scored a standardized list of 

150 Rorschach responses and were administered the 
EPPS. 10 directional hypotheses were advanced which 
predicted certain personality attributes of those making 
scoring errors in various determinant categories. Results 
showed significant differences between high and low 
error groups on scores on several EPPS scales, sup- 
porting 4 of the 10 hypotheses. Scoring errors in the 
color, human movement, texture, and vista determinant 
categories were related to scores on the Exhibition, 
Affiliation, Autonomy, and Abasement scales, respec- 
tively. Implications in regard to the reliability of 
Rorschach interpretations are discussed. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 1 

7741. Weinlander, M. M. (VA Cent., Dayton, О.) 
The SORT and psychotic patients. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 224-225.— The Structured- 
Objective Rorschach Test (SORT) norms were com- 
pared with the results obtained on the test by 50 
psychotic Ss. 6 of the 15 SORT variables for the 
psychotic differed significantly from the SORT norm. 
“The content and concurrent validity of these findings 
indicate which SORT variables are significantly related 
to psychotic thought processes, and suggest the con- 
struct validity of the SORT as a clinical instrument." 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7742. Whiteley, John M. (Washington U.) A 
method for assessing adaptive ego functioning using the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1966, 34(3), 1-21.—A sample of 20 superior 
achievers and 20 underachievers was randomly selected 
and given individual TAT administrations of Cards 
1,4,6BM, 14 and 7BM which were mechanically re- 
corded and transcribed. In terms of establishing the 
construct validity of the method for assessing adaptive 
ego functioning, it appears that there is substantial 
agreement between prediction of how the heroes in the 
TAT stories told by the 2 achievement groups should 
behave and the empirical findings. The TAT heroes of 
the superior achievers were more adaptive in their 
Handling of needs, more often accepted responsibility 
for their behavior, and were better able to control their 
impulses in the handling of conflict. Studies by Hummel 
and Sprinthall on these same Ss їп an entirely different 
methodological framework strongly support the general 
hypothesis that adaptive ego functioning is a crucial 
dimension in determining achievement status, and more 
importantly, that the ego functioning of superior 
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achievers is more adaptive. Finally, the records of the 
in-school, overt behavior by the underachievers shows 
them, in agreement with the inferences from the TAT 
about their ego functioning, to be maladaptive more 
often than the superior achievers.—G. F. Wooster. 


Response Set 


PHYSICAL CORRELATES 


7743. Becker, G. (Louisiana State U., New Or- 
leans) Visual acuity, birth order, achievement versus 
] affiliation, and other Edwards Personal Preference 

— Schedule scores. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1965, 9(3), 277-283.—A test was made of the theory 
that near-sighted people are scholarly and introverted 
while far-sighted people are athletic and sociable. 109 
male college students were given a complete visual 
examination and then the EPPS. While visual acuity 
was related to motivational aspects of personality, there 
Was no evidence that myopes were polar opposites of 

ropes. Indeed, the 2 groups combined differed from 
the normal-sighted by scoring higher on Affiliation and 
Nurturance, lower on Achievement, and tended to be 
Ist borns. (38 ref.)— И. С. Shipman. 

7744. Brand, Naphtali. Association between psycho- 
neurosis and thyroid, musculoskeletal and intestinal 
disorders in four agricultural collective settlements in 
Israel. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1965, 13(6), 
—410-420.—Psychoneurosis and musculoskeletal dis- 

orders were significantly associated with one another in 

oth men and women, psychoneurosis was associated 
with intestinal disorders in women but not in men, and 
with thyroid disorders in women. No association was 
found between musculoskeletal disorders and thyroid 
disorders, between the former and intestinal disorders, 
nor between thyroid and intestinal disorders.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

7745. Vassiliou, G., Nassiakos, Maria, & Vassiliou, 
Vasso. Comparing motivational patterns of normals and 
Patients with psychophysiologic cardiovascular reactions. 
P. Sychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1965, 13(6), 401-409. 
—Patients with heart complaints but without clinical 
evidence of impairment show TAT patterns differing 
from normals. They reveal blind dependence on others 
and concern with self, the latter a modified form of a 
Similar pattern yielded by schizophrenics.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. > 
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‚1746. Abraham, Georges. Psychodynamique essen- 

_ ее normale et pathologique. [Essential psychody- 

_ namics: Normal and pathological.] Paris, France: Doin, 
1964, 278 p. F 40,00. 

47. Benoit, Guy. Conférences de psychiatrie: IV. 

- Troubles mentaux non primitifs. [Discourses in psychi- 
n IV. Non-primitive mental disorders.] Paris, 
Tance: Doin, 1965. 194 p. F 18,00. + 

n. „Benoit, Guy. Conférences de psychiatrie: V. 

Déséquilibre psychique et démence. [Discourses in 

is latry: V. Mental derangement and insanity.] Paris, 

france: Doin, 1965. 176 p. F 16,00. 

M. 49. Carkhuff, Robert R., & Truax, Charles B. (U. 
MiSsachusetts) Toward explaining success and failure in 

al learning experiences. Personnel & Guidance 
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Journal, 1966, 44(7), 723-728 —The findings from 
programs of guidance, counseling, and psychotherapy 
Suggest an answer to Eysenck’s challenge to the efficacy 
of the “helping” professions, While no average differ- 
ences are found in the outcomes of treatment and 
control groups, there is a pronounced trend toward 
significantly greater variability in the post-counseling 
change indices of the treatment groups when compared 
to the control groups. The direct suggestion is that 
students, clients, and patients may be hurt as well as- 
helped in the interpersonal encounter.—R. J. Baldauf. 

7750. Farber, Leslie H. The ways of the will: Essays 
toward a psychology and psychopathology of will. NYC: 
Basic Books, 1966. ix, 226 p. $5.95. " 

7751. Faruham-Diggory, S. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Self, future, and time: A develop. 
mental study of the concepts of psychotic, brain-damaged, 
and normal children. Monographs of ihe Society for 
Research in Child Development, 1966, 31(1), 2-63, 
—Research reported here suggests that psychotic and 
brain-damaged children have deficits in cognitive struc- 
ture such that they manifest impairment in realistic 
self-evaluation, in time concepts, and in their appre- 
hension of the continuity of experience projected into 
the future. Implications of these findings are discussed 
and related to general developmental consideration. 
—A. Barclay. ` ү 

7752. Fontes, Victor. Neurose e dee atia, [Neurosis 
and psychopathy.] Jornal do Médico, nd 
685-688: lassifies_non-psychotic maladjusted chil- 
dren into 3 groups: (1) neurotic reaction, (2) neurosis, 
(3) psychopathic. The 3 groups are described in terms of 
manifestations, dynamics, constitution and suscepti- 
bility to psychotherapy. Discusses present philosoph- 
ical, semantic and nosological divergences of opinion 
among child psychiatrists —A. J. Esquibel. 

7753. Grace, Harry A., Littlestone, Ralph; Mills, 
Alden, & McFeely, Patricia. Screening the mentally ill 
before court commitment. Sacramento, Calif.: California 
Dept. Mental Hygiene, 1965. 91 p.$.S0(paper) — + 

7154. Hearns, Rudolph S. Handwriting: An analysis 
through its symbolism. NYC: Vantage Press, 1966. 171 
p. $3.75. f : 

William G., & Kantor, Robert E. (St. 
TRUN anatomy of abnormality. Journal of 
logy, 1966, 62(2), 167-175.—Abnormality is a 
Bose erdt most often equated with behavior, 
that is difficult to identify and measure. The kaa at 
t plays a large part in the difficulties 
ағат, CONG ДеП) "what is meant by 
invo i formulating а 
abnormality. There is a need eu re LEASH 
normality so that it can Бе ҮРӨ be taken of the 
construct, Significant account shou tic differ. 
havioral, etiological, and prognostic diller- 
ciet within the Ы designated abnormal syn 
dromes.—Author abstract. . (U. 

7156 Leske, Gaumee D., а йет ы 

i іа >, e, ` " 
bcd. Chicago, Ill.: Year Book Medical Publishers, 


етер illi. innesota) Clinical 
7151. d MELOS (U. Mim Кн 
pe hol ist 1966, 21(2), 122-131.—Both fields Шү 
imil r ‘Historical roots and sources of impetus, ES 
i» clinical methods, and both exhibit x тИ 
apply d the relative devaluation of diagnosis." и : 
“plagued by the proliferation of subspecialties”; bo 
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have been criticized recently for utilizing psychological 
lesting; both suffer from a somewhat anemic and 
provincial technology. An investigation is described 
involving 12 major content categories in the attempt “to 
provide coverage for the total domain of the surface 
personality...." Builders of personality tests have 
shown a common aversion for certain aspects „of 
personality. “The optimal training of the counseling 
psychologist and of the clinical psychologist... is 
neither efficient nor optimal training for psychotherapy 
28$. J. Lachman. 

7758. Zolik, E. S., & Marches, J. R. (DePaul 
U.) An apparent “zone of invisibility"" in community 
mental health programs. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 239-243.—Statistics on mental and emo- 
tional illness were gathered through the survey method 
during a typical work wk. of 38 public and private 
agencies in northern Virginia. 1517 persons were con- 
sidered to have a mental or emotional disorder; of 
these, 713 were combined into a single group designated 
as functional non-psychotic disorders. An age analysis 
was given and results compared to a national sample. A 
low prevalence in the 18-24 age group was noted anda 
discussion presented of its meaning and implications for 
clinic treatment programs.—E, J. Kronenberger. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


7759. Argelander, Hermann. Zur Psychodynamik des 
Erstinterviews. [Psychodynamics of the initial inter- 
view.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(1), 40-53.—In con- 
trast to the usual medical distinction between diagnosis 
and treatment, the psychodynamic view implies their 
inseparability. To emphasize this, student psychothera- 
pists were required to hold 2 separate initial interviews 
with each of 29 different patients. Each interviewer was 
instructed to use the 2nd interview primarily to deter- 
mine the way in which the patient had reacted to the Ist 
interview, how he revealed his conflicts in terms of the 
affective relationship structured with the interviewer. 
The resulting protocols demonstrated how difficult it is 
to be psychodynamically sensitive during the initial 
interview.—E. W. Eng. 

ju pour. пра. Peyek analysis and medical 
practice. /nternational Journal of Psycho-Anal sis, 1966, 
47(1), 54-62. ү ee 

7761. Gershberg, Jack M. (Bellevue Psychiat. Hosp., 
NYC) Psychotherapy and problems of hostility. Penn- 
sylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 5(3), 3-8 —A 

general examination of the psychiatrist’s clinical role in 
the understanding of an individual patient's hostility 
toward others; of some of the dynamics involved in the 
patient’s acting out his anger; and of the therapeutic 
endeavor required to possibly eliminate this destructive 
aggressivity. The clarification by psychotherapy of the 
individual patient's fear, rage, and feelings of helpless- 
ness and powerlessness, has its significance in that it 
increases his practical capacity for intimacy with other 
human beings.—Journal summary. 
7762. Home, H. J. The concept of mind. Jnter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 42-49. 
7763. Howells, John С. (Ipswich & East Suffolk 
Hosp., Ipswich, England) The Psychopathogenesis of 
hard-core families. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 122(10), 1159-1164.—A preliminary report based 
on a study of 24 families and 3 non-problem families, 
which attempts to show how “many social difficulties 
are due to emotional causes—to matters of individual 
psychopathology.” —N. H. Pronko. 
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7764. Kaplan, Frances. (Yale U.) The effects of 
anxiety on several aspects of verbal behavior in a 
therapy-like situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4809. J , 

7765. Kubie, Lawrence S. A reconsideration of think- 
ing, the dream process, and “ће dream.” Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1966, 35(2), 191-198.—Extension of psycho- 
analytic theory is recommended to include emphasis on . 
the preconscious processes because "all conscious 
processes, whether awake or asleep, are weighted 
symbolic samples from a stream of continuous asym- 
bolic or imageless preconscious processes."—J. Z. 
Elias. 

7766. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) (Northwestern 
U.) Science and psychoanalysis: IX. Adolescence, 
dreams and training. NYC: Grune & Stratton, 1966. ix, 
205 p. $7.75. 

7767. Meissner, W. W. The operational principle and 
meaning in psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 

1966, 35(2), 233-255.— Critical analyses, such as B. F. 
Skinner's, of psychoanalytic concepts are examined with 
the conclusion that: “Psychoanalysis can achieve some 
predictability, but it simply does not permit the 
quantified prediction attainable in a more operational 
approach...." with the possible exception of quan- 
tifying some isolated variables.—J. Z. Elias. 

7768. Mentz, O. Zur Psychotherapie von Glaukom- 
patienten. [Psychotherapy in glaucoma patients.] 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1965, 13(6), 421—433. 
—2 patients with glaucoma improved under therapeutic 
measures of interviews, breathing exercises and auto- 
genic training when such improvement was not effected 
by massive medication alone.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7769. Racker, Heinrich. Ethics and psycho-analysis 
and the psycho-analysis of ethics. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 63-80. 

7770. Weiland, Hyman. (U. Southern California 
Sch. Med.) Considerations on the development of 
symbiosis, symbiotic psychosis, and the nature of separa- 
tion anxiety. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1966, 47(1), 1-5.—The concept of symbiosis is recon- 
sidered as a primitive means of coping with anxiety in 
addition to the more common assumption that it is the 
persistence of a normal developmental phenomenon, 
and as a signal anxiety rather than a primary reaction. 
Anxiety is seen as a cause of symbiotic behavior in the 
present formulation in contrast to, but not to the 
exclusion of, the conception that anxiety results from 
the experience of passive separation from the mother in 
an infant dominated by symbiotic needs. Failure to 
develop object recognition may predispose the child to 
anxiety which is coped with by primitive means such as 
clinging.—Journal summary. 


Therapeutic Process 


п 1 iatry, 1966, 14(5), 536-542.—3 
Cases аге described, in which an ortho-team approach of 
а psychiatrist, clinical Psychologist, and psychiatric 
Social workers worked successfully to treat patients, 


preclude hospitalization, and enable close follow-up. 
=M. D. Franzoni. 
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7773. Lauf, J. Essais vers une psychothérapie à 
double courant. [Essays on two-way psychotherapy.] 
Paris, France: Doin, 1964. 187 p. F 19,50. 

7714. Malin, Arthur, & Grotstein, James S. 
Projective identification in the therapeutic process. /n- 
ternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 
26-31.— Projective identification seems to be the way in 
which humans are able to test their own inner psychic 
life by projecting psychic contents out into the environ- 
ment and perceiving the environment’s reaction to these 
parts of themselves, a process which gives rise to newer 
psychic integrations leading to normal growth and 
development, and which is of crucial importance in the 
therapeutic process.—M. D. Franzoni. 

7775. Pederzini, Augusto. Applicazioni della kin- 
esiterapia in psichiatria: Sperimentazione nelle sindromi 
catatoniche. [Applications of kinetic therapy in psychi- 
atry: Experimentation with catatonic syndromes.] 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1966, 
27(1), 9-27.—The hypothesis that kinetic-therapy is a 
particular type of psychotherapy is more probable than 
hypotheses based on physiomechanics.—L. L'Abate. 

7776. Pentony, P. (Australian Nat. U., Canberra) 
Value change in psychotherapy. Human Relations, 1966, 
19(1), 39-46.—A 75-item Q-sort was administered to a 
group of suburban adults, the staff group of the 
University of Chicago counseling center, a trainee 
counselor group, a client group, a therapist group and a 
marriage guidance group. Results support 2 hypotheses: 
(1) client-centered counselors will describe their values 
in terms that distinguish them, as a group, from other 
members of the community; and (2) clients exposed to 
client-centered counseling will, in the course of therapy, 
move in the direction resembling more closely the 
client-centered orientation. “1 outcome of psycho- 
therapy is a tendency for the client to express his values 
in terms corresponding more closely to those of his 
therapist than was the case prior to therapy."—W. W. 
Meissner. 

7777. Salzman, Leon. (1610 New Hampshire Ave., 

NW, Washington, D.C.) Therapy of obsessional states. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(10), 1139- 
1146.—''The goals and the treatment plan for the 
obsessional states have been outlined as follows: (1) To 
discover and elucidate the basis for the excessive 
feelings of insecurity which require absolute guarantees 
before action is pursued. (2) To demonstrate by 
repeated interpretation and encouragement to action 
that such guarantees are not necessary, but rather that 
they interfere with living. This requires active assistance 
in stimulating new adventures for the patient. (3) That 
the foregoing is possible only when the patient can 
acknowledge that anxiety is universal and omnipresent 
and cannot be permanently eliminated from life.”—N. 
H. Pronko. E: 
. 7778. Surya, N. C., et al. Ayurvedic treatments in 
mental illness: A repórt. Transactions of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 28-39.—A study of 
100 mental patients given Ayurvedic treatment, based 
on the Indian system of medicine, showed that in 
mental illness this treatment is as effective as other 
standard forms of treatment, and that it is particularly 
effective with schizophrenia.—U. Pareek. 


Group Therapy 


7779. Berne, Eric. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiat. 
Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Principles of group treat- 
ment. NYC: Oxford U. Press, 1966. xviii, 379 p. $6.50. 
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7780. Mann, Richard D. (Harvard U.) The devel- 
opment of the member-trainer relationship in self-analytic 
groups. Human Relations, 1966, 19(1), 85-115.—The 
member-trainer relationship in 2 self-analytic groups is 
isolated and evaluated by a scoring system directed 
toward group members' expressions of feelings toward 
the trainer. A developmental model analyzes the 
member-trainer relationship in 5 stages: appraisal, 
confrontation, re-evaluation, internalization, and sepa- 
ration. This may provide a framework for future 
research against which particular developments in a 
group can be examined. It further suggests a series of 
interpersonal processes whose outcome will influence 
members’ future relationships with the trainer. (31 
ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

7781. Moreno, J. L., Friedemann, A., Battegay, R., 
& Moreno, Zerka T. (Eds.) The international hand- 
book of group psychotherapy. NYC: Philosophical 
Library, 1966. 747 p. $17.50. 

7782. Truax, C. B. (U. Arkansas) Therapist em- 
pathy, warmth, and genuineness and patient personality 
Change in group psychotherapy: А comparison between 
interaction unit measures, time sample measures, patient 
perception measures. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 225-229.—8 psychotherapy groups of 10 
patients each met twice weekly for 24 sessions; measures 
for determining personality change, perceived therapist- 
offered conditions and rated conditions were outlined. 
Therapist-patient-therapist, patient-therapist-patient, 
and time samples were taken from tape recordings of 
the group sessions. Variability of therapist-offered 
conditions between groups seemed more important than 
variability within the groups. It was suggested that the 
questionnaire approach to measuring therapist behavior 
was the least reliable and valid procedure. Time samples 
seemed to be as reliable and valid as the procedure of 
interaction samples on each patient. Significant positive 
relationships were found between accurate empathy, 
non-possessive warmth and group therapy outcome. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Special Therapies 


7783. Cooke, Gerald. (U. Iowa) The efficacy of two 
desensitization procedures: An analogue study. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(1), 17-24.—12 female Ss 
rated very much afraid of laboratory rats were ran- 
domly assigned to 3 treatment groups. The Direct 
treatment group received reciprocal inhibition therapy 
to the actual fear stimulus, the indirect treatment group 
to the imagine fear stimulus, and the controls received 
no therapy. Each of the 3 groups was subdivided into 
high and low general anxiety groups on the basis of 
their Bendig Emotionality Scale scores. Comparison of 
fear change measures led to the following conclusions: 
(1) Real-life desensitization leads to a significant de- 
crease in fear; when anxiety level is not considered there 
is no difference in fear reduction between the 2 
desensitization treatments. (2) Under imaginal desensiti- 
zation, highly anxious Ss show a greater decrease in fear 
than slightly anxious Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7184. Crumbaugh, J. C., Salzberg, H. C., & Agee, F. 
L. (VA Hosp. Augusta, Ga.) The effects of pool 
therapy on aggression. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 235-237.—22 male patients of mixed 
diagnostic categories were tested before and after they 
were involved in pool therapy in which the water was 
maintained at 2° F below body temperature. There was 
a significant increase in the strength of grip and 
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significantly less rated hostility as measured by the 
Hand Test. There were nonsignificant changes in the 
direction of better ward adjustment.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. + 

7785. Friedman, Sylvia S. (U. Pennsylvania) Reme- 
dial therapy with a twelve-year-old incarcerated delin- 
quent. Reading Teacher, 1966, 19(7), 483-489. 

7786. Gelder, M. G., & Marks, I. M. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) Severe agoraphobia: А 
controlled prospective trial of behaviour therapy. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(484), 309-319.—Using 
brief reeducative Psychotherapy, 20 patients divided 
into treatment and control groups were assessed every 2 
wk. during treatment with rating scales and followed up 
for over a yr., with treatment thrice weekly in each 
group. 7 out of 10 improved symptomatically in each 
Broup. Patients in both groups were left with much 
residual social disability. While behavior therapy 
patients were better in ability to work, this difference 
disappeared in follow-up. No evidence for symptom 
substitution was found.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7787. Guilhot, M. A., Jost, J., Garnier, P., & 
Guilhot, J. Créativité symbolique et musicothérapie. 
[Symbolic creativity and musicotherapy.] Hygiene 
Mentale, 1965, 54(6), 229-234. —Symbolic creativity in 
listening to music is proposed as an auxiliary form of. 
therapy. The process of fanciful creation has a thera- 
peutic action, relatively controlled, by feedback between 
design, word and music, and by the multiplicity of 
transmitted messages and emotions aroused.—W. W. 


Meissner. 

7788. Hain, J. D., Butcher, R. H., & Stevenson, 
1. (О. Virginia) Systematic desensitization therapy: An 
analysis of results in twenty-seven patients. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(484), 295-307.—Note- 
worthy improvement in a relatively small number of 
sessions is typical. Reasons for failure, symptom sub- 
stitution, generalization of improvement, and the role of 
attitude toward therapy are discussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7789. Hausner, M., & Doležal, V. (Charles U., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Follow-up studies in group and 
individual LSD Psychotherapy. Activitas Nervosa Supe- 
rior, 1966, 8(1), 87-95.—The influence of a single 
application of LSD for individual and group psycho- 
therapy in 3 groups of neurotics was studied. 11 patients 
who received | tai of LSD showed best 


] a small psy- 
chotherapeutic Broup at the end of the session is 
considered the most convenient therapeutic method. 
—H. Bruml. 

7790. Meyerson, Arthur Т. (USN 3rd Naval District 
trenes via EUG Jy жолу (“рейісіде””): 

reatment with hypnosis. Archives of General Psychiatr H 
1966, 14(5), 509-515.—The usefulness of а (А 
recovery of memory and in elucidating the phenome- 
nology and dynamics of the crimes, and of the 
subsequent amnesia, is discussed in the cases of 2 
women who murdered their children; 

7791. Rachman, S. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London 
England) Studies in desensitization: II. Flooding. Behav- 
iour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(1), 1-6.—Investigates 
the effectiveness. of "flooding" as a technique for 
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reducing fear. 3 normal Ss who were spider-phobic were 
given 10 sessions of flooding treatment in which they 
were exposed to intensely disturbing imaginal stimuli 
involving spiders. Although stiong emotional reactions 
were provoked by this procedure it did not produce a 
reduction in fear of the phobic object. The results 
obtained from Ss in the flooding group were compared 
with earlier findings and it was found that they did not 
differ from no-treatment control Ss. The results ob- 
tained with Ss who received desensitization under 
relaxation were superior to those of the flooding and 
control groups.—Journal abstract. 


7792. Rachman, S. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) Studies in desensitization: III. Speed of gener- 
alization. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(1), 
7-15.—An exploratory investigation into the speed of 
generalization from desensitization treatment sessions 
with phobic patients to real-life situations is described. 
Reductions in fear are shown to transfer from the 
imaginal desensitization sessions almost immediately, 
Spontaneous recovery of some degree of fear (i.e, 
relapse) occurs in slightly less than 50%, of the occasions 
tested. 6 typical reaction patterns to desensitization are 
described.—Journal abstract. 


7793. Sager, Clifford J. (New York Med. Coll.) 
The development of marriage therapy: An historical 
review. American. Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 
36(3), 458-467.— Marriage therapy, dealing with the 2 
individuals per se and not merely their interaction, 
enhances the treatment of both persons. There are 
several techniques of attempting to alter both individual 
dynamics and the dynamics of the couple's relationship. 
Various new approaches, such as communications 
theory, group therapy, and the manifestations and uses 
of transference engender profound changes in treat- 
ment. (68 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7794. Stevenin, Laurent. (1 rue Cabanis, Paris, 
France) L'expression scénique dirigée. [Directed scenic 
expression.] Hygiene Mentale, 1965, 54(6), 217-222. 
— Directed scenic expression is described as a useful 
method of brief psychotherapy. By artistic direction 
utilizing cultural themes, scenic expression enables the 
patient to recover a creative Spontaneity which builds 
on a background of communication.—W. W. Meissner. 

7195. Wolpin, Milton, & Raines, James. (Camarillo 
State Hosp., Calif) Visual imagery, expected roles and 
шо Be possible factors in i 
avoidance behavior. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1966, 4(1), 25-37.—1 of Wolpe's él 


degrees of increased comfort, to handle and fondle th 
originally feared snake. On follow-up, 3-5 ЖК, 5 
were able to again handle and fondle the snake. The 
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implications for Wolpe's model are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7796. Zierer, Edith; Sternberg, David; Finn, Regina, 
& Farmer, Mark. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) 
Family creative analysis: Its role in treatment: II. 
Bulletin of Art Therapy, 1966, 5(3), 87-104.—Investi- 
gation of the application of family creative analysis and 
traditional family casework treatment in a psychiatric 
inpatient setting. 2 treatment modalities were repre- 
sented by the creative analyst and social worker. 
Observations of change in the family were compared 
with psychometric evaluation before and after treat- 
ment. The findings support the effectiveness of creative 
analysis as part of a team approach in stimulating a 
healthier reintegration of the family as a network of 
mutually need-gratifying members.—Journal summary. 


Drug Therapy 


7797. Eveloff, Herbert H. (U. California Cent. 
Health Sci., Los Angeles) Psychopharmacologic agents 
in child psychiatry: А survey of the literature since 1960. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 472-481. 
—Surveys the use of agents in the pediatric and 
adolescent age range. (66 ref.) 

7798. Frostad, Alvin L., Forrest, Gary L., & Bakker, 
Cornelis B. (U. Washington Sch. Med.) Influence of 
personality type on drug response. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 122(10), 1153-1158.—A double-blind 
study with placebo and diazepam used 4 groups of 15 Ss 
each, selected from an original group of 225 male 
volunteers, 30 of whom scored as action-oriented and 
30 as non-action-oriented personalities as measured by 
the 16 PF and the Taylor MA scale from the MMPI. 
There was a clear difference between the action- and 
non-action-oriented groups, a differentiation further 
refined by the subdivision of each group on the MA 
scale, thus supporting the hypothesis that personality 
factors do influence a drug’s effect.—N. H. Pronko. 

7199. Goldberg, Solomon C., Schooler, Nina R., 
Davidson, Edwin M., & Kayce, Melvin M. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, Md.) Sex and race differences in response to 
drug treatment among schizophrenics. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1966, 9(1), 31-47.—Sex and race differences in 
improvement after 6 wk. of phenothiazine or placebo 
treatment among newly admitted, acutely ill schizo- 
phrenic patients were examined, with the following 
results: (1) Patients on drug treatment improved more 
than patients receiving placebo in both sexes; the 
drug-placebo difference was larger for females than for 
males. (2) More improvement was obtained in both 
white and Negro patients under drug treatment than 
under placebo; there was a greater drug-placebo differ- 
ence among white than Negro patients. Results were 
less consistent than those on sex differences. (3) Race 
differences under placebo were more evident in ward 
behavior observed by the nurses than „in psycho- 
pathology seen by the doctors during the interview. A 
tentative interpretation of the results is offered in terms 
of an interaction between factors of genetic pre- 
disposition and psychological stress, i.e., the etiology of 
improvers on placebo is more highly loaded on psycho- 
logical stress factors, and improvers on drug have 
higher loadings on genetic factors. This implies greater 
Psychological stress in the etiology of males than 
females, and of Negroes than whites. (19 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 
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7800. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp. Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Psychopharmacological drugs. JAMA, 1966, 
196(5), 411-413.—A brief review of adverse behavioral, 
CNS, autonomic, allergic, pigmentary, and cardiac 
reactions to psychotherapeutic drugs. 

7801. Matts, S. G. (Royal Hosp., Wolverhampton, 
London, England) The hypnotic and sedative effects of 
3-methyl-3,4-dihydroxy-4-phenyl-butin-1, a two phase 
investigation employing double blind techniques and 
sequential analysis. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(1), 
73-77.—1п the dosage of 750 mgm. nightly, 3 MDPB 
has been shown to be more effective in inducing sleep 
than a placebo. The results are statistically significant 
(р < .05). Side effects were not encountered during 
treatment in a small but carefully studied group of 26 
patients. No advantage to 3 MDPB resulted when 
compared with phenobarbitone in tension anxiety 
states. An equal number of side effects occurred in each 
group. When carrying out trials of new sedative and 
hypnotic drugs the questions to answer are the effective- 
ness of the preparation, the immediate side effects, and 
the long-term results of using the drug. The ist 2 
questions are answered in the conclusions above and the 
3rd can only be answered by a large series of patients 
examined over a period of time in great detail. 3 MDPB 
appears to have a place in drug therapy as a nighttime 
hypnotic without the disadvantages of barbiturates on 
the elderly. (German summary)—Journal summary. 

7802. Ostow, Mortimer. Psychopharmakologie in der 
Psychotherapie. [Psychopharmacology in psychother- 
apy.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1966. 450 p. DM 
42,50. 


7803. Pacht, A. R., Youniss, R. P., Cowden, J. E., & 
Peterson, W. M. The effects of compazine upon the 
behavior of institutionalized delinquent boys. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 237-239.—66 de- 
linquent males were matched on the basis of IQ and 
age, and assigned to either a drug, placebo, or control 
group. The drug group received compazine twice daily. 
Compazine did not reduce anxiety and resulted in an 
increase in anxiety for the drug group which ap- 
proached significance.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


7804, Baker, Sheldon R. (Wisconsin State U., River 
Falls) Attitudes toward patient care and child rearing 
practices by student nurses: A research note. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 7(1), 63-64.— Parsons 
(see 26:6) has suggested that attitudes toward patient 
care are analogs of attitudes toward child rearing 
practices. The results of this study of student nurses 
suggest that this model has some empirical validity. 
—Journal abstract. 

7805. Biersdorf, Jack E. Man-made patienthood. 
Pastoral Counselor, 1966, 4(1), 22-27.— Institutional 
demands for conformity may select persons with 
passive-aggressive character patterns, aggravating the 
pathology.—C. E. Kew. 

7806. Bille, B. (University Hosp., Uppsala, Swe- 
den) А few comments on institutional care. Courrier, 
1965, 15(9), 662-663.—Psychomotor training of a 
motor handicapped child should be started as early as 
possible, of short duration, and frequently repeated in 
an institution as home-like as possible but well 
equipped, with the mother and child together.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 
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7807. Blumberg, Mark S. (Stanford Res. Inst., 
Calif.) Psychiatric bed needs: Factors relating to 
demand for psychiatric services in California. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: California Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 
1965. 227 p. $.50(paper). 

7808. Doud, R. M., & Regan, David. (Warren State 
Hosp., Pa.) College students and psychotic adolescents: 
A summer experiment. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1965, 5(3), 42-46.— Describes the success of 8 
college students employed to work with 18 teenage 
patients in nonstructured capacities. 

7809. Goldsmith, Jerome M. (Columbia U.) The 
development and evaluation of an instrument for assessing 
the child caring skills of house parent personnel in 
handling problem behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 1827-4898. 

7810. Hunter, G. F., & Sanders, R. (Philadelphia 
State Hosp., Pa.) A new source of help for mental 
hospitals. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1965, 5(3), 
14-21.—Social interaction thera у, a recent innovation 
with potential for the successful treatment of large 
numbers of hospitalized chronic mental patients, is 
designed to motivate social behavior through a variety 
of interpersonal activities structured to help overcome 
the effects of institutionalization and chronicity. 

7811. Jurjevich, Ratibor M. (Mt. View Girls’ Sch., 
Morrison, Colo.) Personality changes concomitant with 
institutional training of delinquent girls. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 74(2), 207-216.—69 institu- 
tionalized delinquent girls were tested with MMPI 
scales and retested after about 8 mo. of institutional 
training. A control group of 28 delinquents was tested 
and retested after 10-30 lays. The institutional training 
is found to have a significant influence upon the 
personality р ovement of delinquents. They appear 
improved on the following 10 out of 25 MMPI Scales 
used in the investigation: inappropriate behavior (F), 
ego defenses (K), depression, hypomania, anxiety, 3 
hostility scales, delinquency, and dominance. The 
implications for institutional Practices are discussed, 
and modifications of research design are proposed. 
= е abstract. 

812. Kogan, William S., Boe, Erling E., Gocka 
Edward F., & Johnson, Merlin H. (VA Has Seattle, 
Wash.) Personality changes in psychiatric residents 
during training. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
229-240.—The Interpersonal Check List was admin- 
istered to 17 psychiatric residents on 5 occasions (over3 


assessing change was promisin ——Aui 
7813. Kurtz, Richard A., & Vini rus (U 

Nebraska Coll. Med.) Differential Statuses and Shared 
task performance. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 
1966, 7(1), 45-49.—As a result of the apparent rigidity 
in the hierarchies of social Systems patterned alon 

bureaucratic lines, the extent of overlap in role e 
has received little attention. Within the hospital social 
system 2 positions, differing markedly in rank and skill. 
were examined with regard to specific functions per- 
formed. Delineating 3 functional areas essential to the 
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oal attainment of the system, it was found that 
incumbents of the 2 statuses are performing virtually 
the same tasks. Possible causal variables, some implica- 
tions for the system, and the potential of status conflict 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. — 

7814. Long, Ralph S., Jr. (Washington U.) A study 
of staff-patient changes in expectancy, attitude and 
behavior following the introduction of a remotivation 
technique into the ward routine of a mental hospital. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4812. 

7815. Motto, Joseph J., & Lathan, Levi. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) An analysis of children's educational 
achievement and related variables in a state psychiatric 
hospital. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 619-623. 
— The primary purpose of this study was to examine the 
educational achievements of hospitalized children as 
measured by standardized group achievement tests. Ss 
consisted of the total school population of a state 
hospital. Some longitudinal measured achievement data 
for males and females indicate a pattern of sex 
differences. Children who remained in the hospital 
School program in excess of 10 mo. progressed educa- 
tionally to the extent expected for their intellectual 
ability.—Journal abstract. 

7816. Paul, L. (Los Angeles Psychiat. Service, 
Calif.) Treatment techniques in a walk-in clinic. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1966, 17(2), 49-51.—Thera- 
pists in walk-in clinics must be convinced that: (1) 
Something eminently useful can be accomplished in 
from 1-6 sessions, (2) interventions and interpretations 
must be based on a few prominent cues, and (3) most 
often interpretation is more productive than expectant 
waiting.—L. Gurel. 

7817. Peck, Robert F., & Cleland, Charles C. 
Intra-institutional problems: Organization and personal- 
ity. Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(2), 7-11.—In an earlier 
publication (see Cleland, 39:3), natural and systematic 
forces were described in relation to staffing at the 
attendant level. The relative balance of such forces was 
suggested as a focal issue in the administrative role. The , 
present paper extends further into the area of insti- 
tutional dynamics and Suggests that organizational 
Structure may clash with staff personality patterns to 
impede change. The social stimulus power of patients as 
it influences staff behavior is outlined and an approach 
to conflict resolution is described.—Journal abstract. 

7818. Roos, Philip (Austin State Sch. Tex) 
Changing roles of the residential institution. Mental 
Retardation, 1966, 4(2), 4-6, 

7819. Sall, Joan; 
man, Abby. (Philadelphia Psychiat. Hosp., Pa.) Psy- 
chiatric patients and extended visit: A survey of research 
findings. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 
7(1), 20-28.—The growing importance of early release 
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All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 1-5.—A 
study of 140 long-stay patients revealed that 78% were 
schizophrenics, 12% epileptics, and 6% mental defec- 
tives. 46% expressed willingness to go home while 14%, 
showed total unwillingness. Details of duration of 
hospitalization, previous admissions, abnormal behav- 
ior and nursing care are also given.—U. Pareek. 

7821. Swenson, Edwin W. (U. Utah) The effect of 
instruction and reinforcement on the behavior of geriatric 
psychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
4818-4819. 

7822. Tuckman, Jacob, & Regan, Richard A. (Div. 
Mental Health, Philadelphia Dept. Public Health, 
Pa.) Problems referred to children's outpatient psychi- 
atric clinics. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 
7(1), 54-58.—The relation of referral problems to 
several personal and social characteristics of 1813 
children admitted to outpatient psychiatric clinics was 
studied. The problems included anxiety and neurotic 
symptoms, severe psychiatric symptoms, withdrawal 
behavior, school problems, problems of mental retarda- 
tion, aggression, antisocial behavior, difficulties in 
interpersonal relations, somatic symptoms, problems of 
habit formation, sexual, and miscellaneous problems. 
Differences in referral problems were found for sex, 
race, age, religious affiliation, occupational level of 
father, source of referral, and outcome of clinic contact 
at intake, diagnostic evaluation, and treatment phases. 
—Journal abstract. 

7823. Yolles, Stanley F. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
The role of the psychologist in comprehensive community 
mental health centers: The National Institute of Mental 
Health view. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(1), 37-41. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


7824. Bittner, Guenther. Pädagogische Überlegungen 
zum Realitütsprinzip. [Pedagogical considerations on the 
reality principle.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(2), 128- 
142.—The dichotomy between pleasure and reality 
principles in psychoanalysis has limited its effectiveness 
in education to a better appreciation of the child’s inner 
conflicts. At the same time Freud’s stern emphasis on 
drive renunciation overlooks the importance of grati- 
fication in terms of the object world, present from 
earliest nursing. As a consequence of an associated 
emphasis on drive objects, there is also neglect of the 
demand characters of things and situations in the child's 
everyday world. Satisfactions that facilitate objectivity 
and an environment that is filled with challenges call for 
Do consideration in the education of children.—£. W. 

ng. 

7825. Blanck, Gertrude. Some technical implications 
of ego psychology. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 6-13.—Ego psychology has given 
greater insight into defense and resistance, adaptation, 
and nonconflictual functioning. Discusses techniques 
useful in cases where the ego is "unreliable" in its 
ability to perform analytic tasks, e.g.: (1) postponing 
gratification, (2) identifying with the analyst, (3) per- 
forming the therapeutic “split,” (4) synthesizing inter- 
pretations, (5) controlling regression, and (6) verbalizing 
rather than acting out.—M.'D. Franzoni. 


40: 7821-7837 


7826. Garma, Angel. The psychoanalysis of dreams. 
Chicago, Ill.: Quadrangle Books, 1966. 224 p. $5.95. 

7827. Glover, Edward. Metapsychology or meta- 
physics: A psychoanalytic essay. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, 1966, 35(2), 173-190,—Critical examination of 
certain terminologies and abstractions in psychoanalytic 
theory.—J. Z. Elias. 

7828. Greenson, Ralph R. Das Arbeitsbiindnis und die 
Ubertragungsneurose. [The working alliance and trans- 
ference neurosis.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(2), 81- 
103.—Some psychoanalyses fail because an adequate 
working alliance has not been developed and/or main- 
tained between the analyst and his patient. In psycho- 
analysis the working alliance is no less important than 
the transference neurosis.—E. W. Eng. 

7829. Henninger, James F. A candid look at the 
M’Naghten and Durham rules. Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1965, 5(3), 9-13. 

7830. Hoch, E. M. Biochemical individuality: A 
psychiatrist’s point of view. Transactions of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 125-137.—Stresses 
the need to treat each person as unique, both on the 
psychological and on the physical level —U. Pareek. 

7831. Kimeldorf, Carol, & Geiwitz, P. James. (U. 
Michigan) Smoking and the Blacky orality factors. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(2), 167-168.—A group of male college 
students was compared on 6 orality factors of the 
Blacky Pictures. Heavy smokers were found to score 
significantly higher on "oral craving" and to exhibit 
more defensiveness in a situation involving hostility 
toward the mother, as compared with nonsmokers. The 
results confirm the psychoanalytic hypothesis of a 
relationship between orality and smoking.—Journal 
abstract. 

7832. Kuiper, Pieter C. Die psychoanalytische Bio- 
graphie der schópferischen Persónlichkeit. [Psychoana- 
lytic biography of the creative personality.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1966, 20(2), 104-127.—'*Whoever asks 
psychological questions before immersing himself in a 
work of art will never grasp it; whoever has immersed 
himself in a work of art will finally have to raise 
psychological questions." However, the task of psy- 
choanalytic biography requires that the biographer be 
free from envy of the accomplishment of his S, and that 
he be able to employ psychoanalysis without jargon or 
excessive abstraction.—£. W. Eng. 3 

7833. McCulloch, Donald J. (Ontario Hosp., To- 
ronto, Canada) Some observations on psychopathy. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(2), 
132-139. 

7834. Nand, Dev S. The structural basis of human 
mind. Transactions of All-India Institute of Mental 
Health, 1965, 5, 138-153.—U. Pareek. 

7835. Siggins, Lorraine D. Mourning: A critical 
survey of the literature. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 14-25.—Describes the psychoan- 
alytic model of intrapsychic aspects of adult reactions to 
the death of a loved one, in which normal and 
pathological mourning are distinguished from a 3rd 
phenomenon, clinically recognizable psychiatric illness 
precipitated by bereavement.—M. D. Franzoni. 

7836. Stewart, Harold. On consciousness, negative 
hallucinations, and the hypnotic state. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 50-53. 

7837. Stoller, Robert J. Shakespearean tragedy: 
Coriolanus. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(2), 263- 
274.—A psychoanalytic interpretation.—J. Z. Elias. 
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7838. Varma, К. M., Surya, N. C., Jindal, В. C., & 
Gupta, S. C. Investigation of headache cases. Transac- 
tions of All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1965, S, 
6-21.—No differences in intelligence (Progressive 
Matrices) or personality (Rorschach) were revealed 
among Ss suffering from headaches, differentially 
diagnosed as vascular, tension, combined, hysteria, 
schizophrenia, and neuralgia. Statistical analysis of 
personal and social factors (socioeconomic and marital 
status, family history, parental deprivation), symp- 
tomatology, and emotional disturbances is presented, 5 
cases and the proforma for investigation are included. 
—U. Pareek. 

7839. Weiner, Norman D. On bibliomania. Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(2), 217-232. — The mania of 
book collecting is examined psychoanalytically.—J. Z. 
Elias. 

7840. Wiesenhütter, Eckart. Traum-Seminar: Für 
Arzte und Studenten. [Dream seminar: For medical 
doctors and students] Stuttgart, Germany: Hippo- 
krates, 1966. 130 p. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


7841. Arthur, R. J., & Gunderson, E. K. (USN Med. 
NP Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Stability in psychi- 
atric diagnoses from hospital admission to discharge. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 140-144. 
—Examines “ће stability or consistency of psychiatric 
diagnoses in a hospital setting." 512 consecutive admis- 
sions to the psychiatric services at 2 naval hospitals 
were studied for changes in diagnosis, the physician, 
age, drug usage, and disposition. There was a relative 
stability of diagnosis from admission to discharge but 
the diagnosis of psychosis and psychoneurosis often 
changed during hospitalization. Stability and change in 
diagnosis were related to other du such as age, 
drugs, and disposition. "Change in diagnosis was 
thought to be attributable to a combination of patient 
characteristics and administrative. and dispositional 
policies rather than changes in the clinical status of 
patients,"—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7842. Bojanovskj, J., & Chloupková, K. Bewertungs- 
skala der De ressionszustünde, [Rating scales for depres- 
sions.] Psyci iatria et Neurologia, 1966, 151(1), 54-61. 
—Proposes a rating scale for depressive illnesses which 
is based on objective assessment of various symptoms. 
The rating has statistical reliability and validity. 

German & French summaries)—English summary. 

‚1843, Cattell, Raymond B., & Tatro, Donald F. (U. 
Illinois) The Personality factors, objectively measured, 
puc distinguish psychotics from normals. Behaviour 

esearch & Therapy, 1966, 4(1), 39-51.—Personality 
factors, objectively measured on the Objective Analytic 
(O-A) Personality Factor Battery, which distinguish 
paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics, general 
psychotics, and normals are described. Measures on the 
general personality factors, hitherto found as unitary 
traits in normals and psychotics, are a plied for the Ist 
time to distinguishing normals de psychotics. 54 
nonparanoids, 24 paranoids, and 138 general ‘psy- 
and drug free, were 
ту, and compared with 
1 differences, at the 
p < .01 level, were found in the direction of psychotics 


having lower ego. strength, more subduedness, low 
energy, higher regression, and higher dissofrustance, 
while certain other factor differences were found at the 
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р «.05 significance level. The results support the 
hypothesis that psychotics differ in personality source 
traits from normals, and in ways different from those of 
neurotics. However, they do share with .neurotics, 
deviations which can be designated approximately as 
dimensions of exhaustion. This evidence on a larger 
array of personality factors than has been tried pre- 
viously strongly suggests that a higher degree of 
diagnostic separation of psychotics and normals can be 
obtained by the O-A battery than has been possible by 
the special purpose tests, e.g., the Rorschach, tradi- 
tionally used. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7844. Cavallin, Hector, (State Reception & Diag- 
nostic Cent, Topeka, Kan.) Incestuous fathers: A 
clinical report. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(10), 1132-1138.—12 cases of incest are described 
and discussed, 3 in some detail. Incest is viewed as an 
expression of intrafamilial conflicts rather than merely 
as promiscuity. Paranoid traits, unconscious homo- 
sexual strivings, and a defective ego organization are 
also said to be present as part of the picture.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

7845. Clower, Courtney G., Jr., & Metzler, Karl. 
(Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Finger 
painting as an adjunct to psychiatric diagnosis. Bulletin of 
Art Therapy, 1966, 5(3), 105-115.—Introduces a projec- 
tive technique employing finger painting and outlines 
some features characterizing psychiatric diagnostic 
categories. The medium sometimes facilitates symbolic 
expression of conflicts and strong feelings not fully in 
awareness, which can later be verbalized in psycho- 
therapy. 

7846. Denny, Duane; Quass, Robert M., Rich, Dean 
С., & Thompson, Judith K. (U. Oregon Med. Sch.) 
Psychiatric patients on medical wards: I. Prevalence of 
illness and recognition of disorders by staff personnel. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 530-535. 
—Study of psychiatric illness on medical wards in 2 
hospitals, each serving a unique patient population, 
revealed that neither the nursing nor medical staffs 
demonstrated that they were aware that many of their 
podes were psychologically disturbed.—M. D. Franz- 
ni. 

7847. Hunt, W. A., & Walker, R. E. (Northwestern 
U.) Validity of diagnostic judgment as a function of 
amount of test information. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 22(2), 154-155.—14 judges were asked to 
diagnose 30 patients on the basis of WAIS vocabulary 
and comprehension protocols and the results were 
compared with previous judgments based on the single 
tests. The judges did no better on differential diagnosis 
when using the combined WAIS vocabulary and 
comprehension than when using the individual tests 
alone.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7848. Hunter, Robin C. The analysis of episodes of 
depersonalization in a borderline patient. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1966, 47(1), 32-41.—Deper- 
sonalization (loss of the sense of reality as it pertains to 
the self) and derealization (loss of the sense of reality as 
it pertains to the environment) occur ubiquitously. They 
belong together and are 2 phases of 1 process. Dereali- 
Zation Tepresents the withdrawal of cathexis from an 
environment that is felt to be frustrating and dangerous. 
Depersonalization Tepresents a splitting of the ego 

etween what Federn calls the e 0-as-subject and the 
€£0-as-ob; 68 ject 

um P ject. Depersonalization thus represents a 
perve and unhappy form of the gift of seeing 


Ourselves as others see us.—Journal summary. 
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7849. Karno, Marvin. (U. California Cent. Health 
Sci,, Los Angeles) The enigma of ethnicity in a psychi- 
atric clinic. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 
516-520.— Clinical episodes demonstrate that the 
ethnicity of the ethnic psychiatric-clinic out-patient тау. 
be a source of confusion and therapeutic failure, 
because the historical interview derives from the tradi- 
tional medical interview and tends to exclude important 
sociocultural factors. 

7850. Khurgin, la. I., & Nikiforova, P. С. О 
perspektivakh diagnostiki psikhicheskikh zabolevanii, [A 
perspective on the diagnostics of mental illnesses] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(3), 462- 
463. 

7851. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Diagnostic problem solving by computer. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1965, 7(4), 189-194. 
—The elements of a theory of diagnostic problem 
solving are presented, Specifically, the focus is on the 
diagnostic processes of clinical neurologists, but the 
implications for clinical judgments in general are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7852. Lindbom, Kerstin. (Lund U., Sweden) Percep- 
tual defence mechanisms registered by the meta-contrast 
technique in normal and pathologic children. Psychologi- 
cal Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(10), 13 p.—Perceptual 
defense mechanisms in 10-yr-old children, on the whole, 
agree with such mechanisms in adults, as measured with 
the meta-contrast technique (MCT). The technique 
differentiates clearly between a clinical and a normal 
group. In the clinical group, MCT also differentiates 
according to psychiatric symptom descriptions.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7853. McMahon, Frank B., Jr. (Washington U.) 
Clinical training: A variable in psychological test inter- 
pretation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4813. 

7854. Ries, H. A. (State Hosp., Stockton, Calif.) 
The MMPI K scale as a predictor of prognosis. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 212-213.—60 
patients in a day treatment center were administered the 
MMPI prior to acceptance in the treatment program. 
All patients were rated as improved or not improved 
after 3 mo. of treatment. Significant correlations were 
obtained between rating of improved and a K scale 
score of 9-15 and a not improved rating with a K score 
outside this range.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7855. Royer, P., Vanet, G., & Galland, M. 
Réflexions sur l'oeuvre painte d'un malade mental. 
[Reflections on a painting by a mental patient.] Hygiene 
Mentale, 1965, 54(6), 193-202.—The patient was а 
chronic alcoholic, subject to episodes of confusion and 
delirium. The analysis of his art work suggests that 2 
fundamental and contradictory processes can be seen in 
psychotics, 1 tending to destruction of reality, the other 
to the erection of a new and different reality, an 
imaginary and psychotic world—each represented 
separately in the patient's painting.—W. W. Meissner. 

7856. Schrager, Jules, et al. The hyperkinetic child: 
Some consensually validated behavioral correlates. 
Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 635-637.—A 55-item 
behavioral checklist of relevant and irrelevant symp- 
toms for a diagnosis of hyperkinetic children was 
completed by 23 teachers, 13 psychologists, 16 psy- 
chiatrists, 15 social workers, and 12 ediatricians. 75% 
or more of all groups felt the following 6 behaviors to 
be primary: fidgets and restless, hard to manage, 
inattentive, can't sit still, easily distracted, and low 
frustration.—M. D. Franzoni. 
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7857. Schwab, John J., & Clemmons, Roy S. (U. 
Florida) Psychiatric consultations: The interface be- 
tween psychiatry and general medicine. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 504-508.—Data 
emphasize the problems of accurate identification of 
patients needing psychiatric consultation. Dichotomous 
views of the patient have detracted from the physician's 
effectiveness in dealing with patients' emotional distress 
in the context of medical illness —M. D. Franzoni. 

7858. Smith, Gudmund, J., & Kragh, Ulf. (Lund U., 
Sweden) Serial change in the size of projected negative 
afterimages as indicative of personality aberrations. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, 1965, 5(9), 21 p. 
—Successive change in the size of negative afterimages 
repeatedly projected upon a screen was measured in a 
group of 87 psychiatric patients and a control group of 
27. Primitive-hysteroid Ss were characterized by fluctua- 
ting serials; compulsives, by small size changes of short 
duration; anxiety cases, by progressively growing, dark, 
achromatic images; and psychotics, by sudden contrac- 
tions to size-constant or concrete images. A tentative 
finding for depressives was also presented and dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

7859. Smith, William С. (Cornell U.) A model for 
psychiatric diagnosis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(5), 521-529.—A method for making diagnostic 
classifications of persons with psychiatric disorders 
based upon a conditional probability decision model is 
described in detail. The model revealed an 86% rate of 
conceptual agreement among 14 trained diagnosticians 
over a range of 38 traditional psychiatric disorders, It 
also achieved 87% agreement with clinical evaluations 
on 30 psychiatric patients —Journal summary. 

7860. Vinoda, К. S. A comparative study of the 
personality characteristics of attempted suicides, psy- 
chiatric patients and normals. Transactions of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 67-74.—A study of 
150 female white British patients showed that attempted 
suicides are below average in intelligence, extremely 
hostile and aggressive, with extremes of punitive atti- 
tudes and guilt feelings, rigid, characterized by an 
inability to react to success and failure in a normal way, 
psychiatrically ill, and similar to psychiatric controls 
except in measures of hostility and aggression, The 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind.—U. 
Pareek. 

7861. Watson, C. G., & Baugh, V. S. (VA Hosp., St. 
Cloud, Minn.) Patterns of psychiatric patients on the 
Revised Beta Examination. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 22(2), 188-190.—An attempt to differentiate 
35 paranoid schizophrenic, 35 non-paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic, and 35 brain damaged patients from one 
another and from 17 normal Ss using signs from the 
Revised Beta Examination. A cross validation was also 
performed. 10 signs were developed and optimal cutting 
Scores determined. On cross validation 7 of the 10 signs 
differentiated the groups at the .05 level or better. 
^^... results indicate further cross validation is obviously 
in order before the signs should be used in other 
settings."—E. J. Kronenberger. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


7862. Eichler, Myron. (U. Maryland) The applica- 
tion of verbal behavior analysis to the study of psycho- 
logical defense mechanisms: Speech patterns associated 
with sociopathic behavior. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 141(6), 658-663.—The verbal behavior of 
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sociopathic inmates of the Patuxent Institution for 
Defective Delinquents was studied using the method 
devised by Weintraub and Aronson. 10-min speech 
samples: were collected from 25 Ss. The characteristic 
defense mechanisms for sociopaths were differentiated 
by comparing them to the standard normal values 
reported by Weintraub and Aronson. The sociopathic 
group was also compared to a group of hospitalized 
impulsive patients. Sociopaths compared to normals 
were found to score high on the use of negation, 
qualification, retraction and evaluation. When com- 
pared to impulsives, sociopaths were lower on negation, 
direct reference, and feeling words but higher on 
nonpersonal reference. These findings are discussed in 
terms of current theory about the psychodynamics of 
these disorders.—Journal abstract. 

7863. Wolf, S., Freinek, W. R., & Shaffer, J. 
W. Frequency and severity of rule infractions as criteria 
of prison maladjustment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 244-247.—Records of rule infractions on 
309 prison inmates were obtained and ranked as to 
seriousness, Intercorrelations indicated that total 
number of rule infractions and scale value of the most 
serious offense committed were related to prison mal- 
adjustment.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


7864. Armstrong, John D. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Responsibility and addiction. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1966, 11(2), 116-122. 

7865. Baskina, N. F. Issledovanie narushennykh 
sootnoshenii mezhdu deiatel'nost'iu kory i nekotorymi 
vegetativnymi funktsiiami pri alkogolisme (po dannym 
EEG, pnevmografii i elektrodermografii). [The study of 
impaired relations between cortical activity and certain 
vegetative functions in alcoholism (using data from 
EEGs, pneumographs and electrocardiographs).] Zhur- 
nal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(3), 408-417. 

7866. Benoit, Guy. Conférences de psychiatrie: VI. 
Les états d'arriération: L'alcoolisme psychiatrique. [Dis- 
courses in psychiatry: VI. States of retardation: Psychi- 
pU ED e Paris, France: Doin, 1965. 176 p.F 
17,00. 
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treatment were positively related to sobriety. Therapist 
differences were noted. "From the follow-up findings, 
ability to achieve some period of sobriety just prior to 
intake is the most important selection criterion in the 
group treatment of alcoholics.” —E. J. Kronenberger. 

7869. Моёѓѕ, S. M. О strukture alkogol'nogo 
paranoida. [Concerning the structure of alcoholic para- 
noia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(3), 
428-432. 

7870. Richman, Alex. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Follow-up of criminal narcotic addicts. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(2), 
107-115.—Review of Canadian national statistics and a 
7 yr. follow-up of individual criminal addicts, describing 
some methods for determining changes in number of 
addicts and duration of addiction, (French summary) 

7871. Sjoberg, Bernard M., Jr. (Stanford U.) The 
effects of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25), mes- 
caline, psilocybin and a combination of three drugs on 
primary suggestibility. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4817-4818. 

7872. Thimann, Joseph. (Washingtonian Hosp., 
Boston, Mass.) The addictive drinker: A manual for 
rehabilitation. NYC: Philosophical Library, 1966. xviii, 
159 12 $6.00. 

7873. Zelen, S. L., Fox, J., Gould, E., & Olson, R. 
W. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Sex-contingent 
differences between male and female alcoholics. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 160-165.—2. sequen- 
tial studies were performed. In 1 study 4 equal groups 
of 20 male and 20 female alcoholic Ss were given the 
MMPI and the Shipley-Hartford. In the 2nd study 
another group of 30 male and 30 female alcoholic 
patients were given the Rorschach. Male Ss had 
significantly higher IQ scores than female Ss. No 
significant differences between sexes were noted on the 
clinical scales of the MMPI but the neurotic triad along 
with the L scale were significantly higher in the females. 
A variable psychosomatic picture was presented in the 
female Ss. 7 variance differences on Scoring categories 
on the Rorschach were significantly larger for the 
female alcoholics. “The results indicate female hospital- 
ized alcoholics, as a group, are more heterogeneous 


than male hospitalized alcoholics.” 
po S."—E. J. Kronen- 


Suicide 


7874. Farberow, Norman L. et al. (U. S 

1874.. ? . (U. South 
ош Sch. Med.) Suicide tics Сехи the 
3 pek; American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 

-558.—Community concern with emotional crises is 


IINE the development of both practical measures, 


disposition of callers —Journal 
ë abstract. 
7875. Pokorny, Alex D. (VA den 


mo.-145 yr. It is 
(attempts, threats an 


f 
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of future suicide—better than a psychiatric diagnosis 
“Male patients who have shown such behavior have 
about 35 times the expected suicide rate."—N. H. 


Pronko. 
Crime 

7876. Bluestone, Harvey; O'Malley, Edward P., & 
Connell, Sydney. Homosexuals in prison. Corrective 
Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1966, 12(1) 
13-24.—The male and female homosexual in prison 
cannot be treated with a view toward conversion to 
heterosexuality but rather with a view toward absti- 
nence from criminal behavior, improvement in interper- 
sonal relationship, increase in work capacity, treatment 
for drug addiction, and reduction in overt psychiatric 
symptoms. Postinstitutional programs to complement 
short term municipal correctional settings should be 
instituted. 5 female case histories and demographic data 
on 31 male cas 7 


>s are presented.—C. T. Gaza. 

7877. Christiansen, Karl O. (Ed.) (U. Сора 
Denmark) Scandinavian studies in criminology: F 
London, England: Tavistock, 1965. 226 p. 40s. : 

7878. Foxe, Arthur N. Diameters of deterrence. 
зешн» & Journal of Social Therapy, 1966. 

, 28-34.—16 diameters of de Ë i e 

suggested =C Roms f deterrence to crime are 
‚ McKnight, C. K., Mohr, J. W., Qui ,R. 

& Erochko, J. (Ontario Hosp., emis 

Canada) Matricide and mental illness. Canadian Psychi- 

atric Association Journal, 1966, 11(2), 99-106.—In 1⁄4 of 

p matricide cases, shooting was the method of killing. 

е study indicates that the constructs of "Orestes 
complex and "catathymic crisis" warrant further 
attention. (French summary) (23 ref.) 

г Ба McKnight, C. K., Mohr, J. W., Quinsey, К. E., 
E rochko, J. (Ontario Hosp., Penetanguishene, 
ung Mental illness and homicide. Canadian Psy- 
of 10g Association Journal, 1966, 11(2), 91-98.—Survey 
Rilleg patients, more than 5j schizophrenic, who had 
iss 10 victims and wounded 26. About у of the 
d agyplved homicide within the family. The peak 
fall op age is 30-35 yr.; the peak season, spring and 
ibid ап increase during the Christmas period; most 
маа es occurred in or close to the offender's or 
ХЕ усне, shooting was the most common form 
Ee ck; the majority of offenders did not attempt to 

AL eng summary)—J. Smith. 

Gia b) yis Paula M. (Illinois Inst. Technology, 
Psych A study in deviance: Shoplifting. Corrective 
oes "^ & Journal of Social Therapy, 1966, 12(1), 

Siret a „randomly selected personnel from a super- 
vena uer working in a total of 26 selected stores in 
if'sho linis urban areas were interviewed to determine 
tae ing rates in the stores might be affected by the 
eu as within the system. It was found that the 
tigor iaa of shoplifting as a category is related to the 
once. it is RUE in which the employee pursues the act 
; Eden" served; that when shoplifting is defined as 
inler £ to the organization, marginal incidents will 

selves need as shoplifting; and, the employees them- 
when the ПОИ deviant behavior, just as shoplifters do, 
manager. fail to follow the form and procedures of 
goals dier b The latter is attributed not to the fact that 
0 the coat: ОШ that the degree of importance attached 

о differs.—C. Т. Gaza. 

tions; C; Oswald, Russell G. New directions for соггес- 
orrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy. 
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1966, 12(1), 5-11 —12 poii 
, » 2-11. —12 point plan f 
detention and diagnostic КЫС MENOS. ов 


7883. Pirozhkov, V. F., & T 
š. eK, umanoy, С. A, 
Superior Sch. МООР, Moscow, USSR) о 


.Pedagogicheskaya psikhologiya. [The psychology of the 


rehabilitation DES Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966 

2 .—Discussion of argum ог the 
hein of a new field of оа А | 
pos e process of reeducation of criminals,—L, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


7884. Erikson, Robert V. t 
MMPI comparison of two pane E 
delinquents. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
ality Assessment, 1966, 30(2), 163-166 independent 
studies compared the MMPI performance of 2 groups 
of matched institutionalized delinquent boys, those wh 
caused trouble in dormitories and those who did not In 
the Ist study, the Psychopathic was the only statistically 
significant scale. Cross-validation found no scales statis- 
tically significant. 19 items which discriminated between 
the 2 groups in the Ist study did not hold up in the 
cross-validation study. It is concluded that the MMPI 
has questionable value in discriminating between differ- 
ent levels and types of delinquents.—Journal abstract. 

7885. Horrocks, J. E., & Gottfried, N. W. (Ohio 
State U.) Psychological needs and verbally expressed 
a of adolescent delinquent boys. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 179-194.—2 hypotheses were 
proposed and supported at pci significant levels 
of confidence: delinquents and nondelinquents differ in 
goal-attainment and also in aggression. The goal- 
attainment hypothesis was tested by an analysis of 
response patterns of delinquents and nondelinquents on 
a needs questionnaire devised by Lucas and Horrocks, — 
The aggression hypothesis was tested by rating the 
stories written by delinquents and nondelinquents on 
thematic picture material, story content being rated on 
a postulated construct “aggression.” Itis suggested that 
the classification delinquent may have as much to do 
with the environmental setting as with behavior patterns 
measured apart from setting.—Author abstract. М 

7886. Lefkowitz, М. M., & Cannon, J. (Berkshire 
Farm Inst. Training & Res., Canaan, N.Y.) Physique 

behavior. Journal of Clinical Psy- 


and 

chology, 1966, 22(2), 172-174.—To compare short and 

tall institutionalized delinquent boys on ratings of 
obstreperousness as well as self-ratings of personality, 

78 boys were given the Katz Adjustment Scales and the 
MMPI. Cottage fathers rated the short boys signifi- 
cantly higher on obstreperousness, negativism, and — 
aggression. Belligerence was related to boys’ height. — 
Shorter boys were more often management problems | 1 
than taller boys. No correlations between height 

MMPI scaled scores were significant and it "m 
gested that small physique generated reactive eae gor 
rather than salient personality disturbance. hud 


Ke okan: S., & Hovav, м. (U. ‘Bar-Ilan, 
Israel) Social factors, aspects of treatment, and paterne. 
of criminal career among the pat Tora у 
juvenile 
- and middle-class р D Tis Ress 


Human Relations, 1966, files of a juv 
on би deinde court records nd tte poli 


probation service, ju 
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criminal registration office show that upper-class delin- 
quency is more a passing developmental phase, and less 
a persistent pattern as it is in lower-class delinquents. 
—W. W. Meissner. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


7888. Abroms, Gene M., Taintor, Zebulon C., & 
Lhamon, William T. (Cornell U. Med. Coll.) Percept 
assimilation and paranoid severity. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 491-496.—37 recently hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients, all "early acute" cases, 
were globally rated on a 4-point scale of paranoid trait 
severity and check listed on a questionnaire of paranoid 
signs and symptoms by at least 3 psychiatrists. On the 

lobal ratings, absolute agreement among raters was 
829%, agreement with | degree of disparity was 97.6%. 
Results of the questionnaire indicated that mild par- 
anoids are primarily suspicious; moderate paranoids 
show projection, guardedness, and fluid delusions; and 
severe paranoids differ from the milder cases by having 
fixed delusions.—Journal summary. 

7889. Cosnier, Jacques. Les névroses expérimentales 
de la psychologie animale à la pathologie humaine. 
[Experimental psychoses from animal Psychology to 
human pathology.] Paris, France: Éditions du Seuil, 
1966. 175 p. 

7890. Fuller, G. B. (State Hosp., Willmar, Minn.) A 
comparison of intelligence and perception in emotionally 
disturbed children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 193-195.—An investigation of the relationship 
between WISC and perception as measured by the 
Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test (MPD) on 87 
emotionally disturbed children. Information, Arithmetic 
and Picture Completion subtests were significantly 
related inversely to MPD scores. No other relationships 
between WISC IQs and subtest Scores and MPD 
performance were significant. It was Suggested that 
general intelligence as measured by the WISC was 
independent of performance on the MPD.—E£, J. 
Kronenberger, 
s Жы кше; Pr D. 

ерог of a case of recurring hysterical idi 5 
Journal of Nervous & Мол ү Ties MES 
670-677.—A. report. of a case of cyclic 
15-yr-old white boy of middle class soci 
"ihe Ist "stupor" began after a fel 

ereafter. "stupors" occurred every 21— 
lasted 5-7 days. At the time of admission aoe and 
had had 7 stupors. He had 4 


di 

ischarged from treat 

mo, after his last stupor. 18 mo, later, according | i his 
arents, the patient was well and free of symptoms. 
ata collected on the patient and a summary of his 


course i 
АРАН Psychotherapy аге presented. — Jourza] 


7892. McHugh, Ann F. 
Children's inh m Е. 
disturbances, 
219-221.—2 


achover. Draw-A- f 
Ist of the 2 figuca урегзоп Test; N. 
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disturbance Ss. Some diagnostic indicators for neurosis 
failed to differentiate the groups.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7893. Praz, Mario. (U. Rome, Italy) The neurotic in 
literature. NYC: Cambridge U. Press, 1966. 16 p. 
$.50(рарег). 


РЅҮСНОЅІЅ 


7894. Anderson, W. M., & Dawson, J. The varia- 
bility of plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroids: Levels in 
affective illness and schizophrenia. Journal of Psycho- 
somatic Research, 1965, 9(3), 237-248.—" The plasma 
levels of 17 hydroxycorticosteroids (17-OHCS) were 
examined for 35 depressives, 34 schizophrenics and | 
manic....It was found that although more disturbed 
depressives tended to have higher 17-OHCS levels, 
milieu appeared to have an effect overriding clinical 
state.. .. Treatment in the depressives affected E 
state more than it did 17-OHCS levels....In all Ss, A 
pattern of variability of 17-OHCS levels in time was 
found which appeared independent of diagnostic 
category, degree of behavioral disturbance, treatment or 
time interval." (23 ref.)—W. С. Shipman. | 

7895. Astrup, Christian. (Gaustad Hosp., Oslo, 
Norway) Long-term prognosis in functional psychoses 
with special regard to drug treatment. Bulletin de 
l'Association Internationale de Psychologie Appliquée, 
1965, 14(1-2), 75-79.—6 clinical factors and psy- 
chotropic drugs were used to predict long-term prog- 
nosis on 706 patients suffering from functional psycho- 
sis. The correlation between observed and predicted 
outcome from the 6 clinical factors was .539, Clinical 
factors usually linked with an illness of long standing 
were clearly associated with unfavorable outcome, 
Results also indicate that drugs decrease the likelihood 
of the development of schizophrenic defects in the acute 
Schizo-affective states. For cases of long standing 
Schizo-affective disorders, the main effects appear to be 
à counteracting of the tendency to severe schizophrenic 


445.—32 Ss 
Various psychopatholog 
'eunuchoid psychism” 
orders connected with endocrine 


ref.)—Frenci summary. 


field, England) The effect оз алво 


7898. Gittleson, N. \ 
field, England) The оно, Мійеноой 


depressive Psychosis. British Journai 


Hosp., Shef- 
Y of obsessions in 
of Psychiatry, 1966, 
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112(484), 261—264.— deas of killing others or self are 12 
times more likely to form the content of depressive 
obsessions than of pre-depressive obsessions, in study of 
398 cases seen at Maudsley Hospital. Depressive obses- 
sions show diurnal variations in intensity.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

7899. Khokhlov, L. К. Ob osobennostiakh techeniia i 

proiavlenii nekotorykh ekzogennykh i ekzogenno-or- 
ganicheskikh psikhozov s sindromom psikhicheskogo 
avtomatizma Kandinskogo-Klerambo. Soobshchenie 3. 
[Concerning special evolutionary features and the 
manifestations of certain exogenous and exogeno- 
organic psychoses with the Kandinsky-Clerambaut 
syndrome of mental automatism; III.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(3), 433-440. 
..,,7900, Kliueva, T. D., Samodumskaia, E. N., & 
Tikhovskaia, T. M. Psikhozy pri toksoplazmoze. [Psy- 
choses occurring with toxoplasmosis.] Zhurnal Nev- 
ropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(3), 454-458.— These 
psychoses are characterized by polymorphous psycho- 
pathological symptoms (convulsions, paranoid and 
catatonic attacks, atypical crepuscular actions, obtu- 
sion) and by a progresivo evolution. The terminal stage 
їз accompanied by various degrees of organic insanity 
which slowly develops into a lethargic apathy, inter- 
rupted by bouts of convulsions and A Ri psycho- 
motor excitation,— French summary. 

7901. Margoshes, A., & Litt, S. (Adelphi U.) Vivid 
experiences: Peak and nadir. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 22(2), 175.—96 psychotic Ss and 96 normal 
control Ss were asked to relate life experiences which 
they remembered vividly. 3 judges classified the re- 
sponses into peak, nadir or doubtful categories. Normal 
Ss gave significantly more peak than nadir experiences 
and psychotic Ss gave more nadir than peak experi- 
ences, Psychotic Ss seemed to give more vivid exper- 
iences whereas normal Ss responded in a somewhat 
stereotyped flat manner.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7902. Riccio, David C., & Campbell, Byron A. (Kent 
State U.) Adaptation and persistence of adaptation to a 
cold stressor in weanling and adult rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 61(3), 
406-410.—Weanling and adult rats were immersed in 
cold (55°F) water for fixed periods of time on 7 
successive days during which adaptation was measured 
by a reduction in colonic temperature drop and increase 
in rate of recovery. Following this adaptation proce- 
dure, Ss were subdivided into groups and tested for 
persistence of adaptation 1, 4, 10, 22, and 46 days later 
by immersing them for the same period of time and 
again measuring colonic temperature drop and recovery 
time. No major differences in rate of adaptation or 
persistence of adaptation were obtained between the 2 
age groups when severity of the stressor was equated on 
the basis of previously reported behavioral and physio- 
logical measures.—Journal abstract. 

7903. Rice, Gunther; Kepecs, Joseph G., & Yahalom, 
Itamar. (Charles F. Read Zone Cent., Chicago, Ill.) 
Differences in communicative impact between mothers of 
psychotic and nonpsychotic children. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 529-543.—Problems of 
communicating therapeutically with mothers of psy- 
chotic children are explored from the vantage point of 
subjective reactions which the mothers’ verbal interview 
behavior evokes in therapists. Comparison is made with 
therapists’ reactions elicited by a control group of 
mothers of less severely disturbed children. Significant 
differences appear in the intensity of the aroused, 
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unconscious involvement and in the clarity of the 
images the mothers conveyed about themselves and 
their relationship to their child. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Schizophrenia 


7904. Chapman, James. (U. St. Andrews, Queen's 
Coll., Dundee, Scotland) The early symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(484), 
225-251.—Study of 40 young inpatients at Gartnavel 
Royal Hospital, Glasgow, suggests that various 
phenomena related to disturbances in attention, percep- 
tion, memory, motility, and speech may be subjectively 
experienced long before signs of established disease 
appear overtly. The clinical data support the view that 
schizophrenia is an organic disease, that the impairment 
in speech is aphasic in nature, and that alteration in 
perceptual and psychomotor functions results in a 
flooding of consciousness with sensory data beyond the 
limits of normal experience. Various emotional changes, 
catatonic symptoms and the development of delusions 
are related to particular defects in perception and 
cognition.— W. L. Wilkins. 

7905. Deykin, Eva Y., Klerman, Gerald L., & Armor, 
David J. (Yale U. Sch. Med.) The relatives of schiz- 
ophrenic patients: Clinical judgments of potential emo- 
tional resourcefulness. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1966, 36(3), 518-528.—Relatives of acutely iil, 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients were assessed for 
their potential resourcefulness. The assessment was 
based on 9 personal and psychiatric traits. 75% of the 
sample had at least mild potential for resourcefulness. 
Wives, fathers and siblings were overrepresented in this 
group whereas mothers and husbands constituted the 
group of relatives with poor or no potential for 
resourcefulness. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7906. Feldman, Judith J. (U. Miami) Attitudinal 
relationships of paranoid schizophrenic and non-psychotic 
patients toward recognized needs in themselves and in 
others. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4805. 

7907. Glickstein, Arthur F. (U. Kentucky) Visual 
perceptual ability in schizophrenic groups and the effects 
of electric shock treatments upon their perception. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4806. 

7908. Havens, Leston L. (74 Fenwood Rd., Boston, 
Mass.) Anatomy of schizophrenia. JAMA, 1966, 196(4), 
325-331. 

7909. Hobbs, G. E., Wanklin, J. M., Buck, Carol, & 
Egener, K. M. (Ontario Hosp., London, Canada) The 
prepsychotic characteristics of schizophrenic patients: A. 
comparison with a non-psychotic sibling of the same sex. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(2), 
140-145.—Comparison of selected aspects of the early 
life history of 98 schizophrenics with those of a 
same-sex sibling. Data on the educational attainment of 
the future schizophrenic patient show that differences 
between patient and sibling existed long before the 
patient’s admission to the hospital. Patients, as a group. 
were: lower in educational attainment, more frequently 
Ist employed in unskilled labor, and married less 
frequently than their siblings. Since these were differ- 


ences between members of the same family, they suggest — 


that the basic intelligence and/or personality o| 
individual contributes to the development of sch 
phrenia beyond the environment in wi ich he is rear 
(French summary)—Journal summary. — 
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7910. Kissel, S. Schizophrenic patterns on the WISC: 
A missing control. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 201.—"...tested the tenability of Wechsler and 
Jaros' signs when a pathological rather than a normal 
group is used as a control.” WISC records on 50 
delinquent and neurotic acting-out children were 
analyzed using 4 of the 5 signs Wechsler and Jaros 
suggested as diagnostic for schizophrenia. The per- 
centage of false positives increased from 4-11 times and 
it was suggested that the signs are as sensitive in 
discriminating non-schizophrenic emotionally disturbed 
children as schizophrenic children and that the signs 
reflect a more generalized state of emotional dis- 
turbance.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7911. Klugman, S. F. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, Pa.) 
Differential preference patterns between sexes for 
schizophrenic patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(2), 170-172.—The Kuder Preference Record- 
Vocational was administered to 100 schizophrenic 
female and 100 schizophrenic male patients. The pattern 
of sex differences was similar to the normal population. 
Female schizophrenic patients resembled schizophrenic 
males in a desire for more cultural than for practical 
interests.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7912. Lidz, Theodore; Fleck, Stephen, & Cornelison, 
Alice R. (Yale U. Sch. Med.) Schizophrenia and the 
family. NYC: International Universities Press, 1966. 477 
p. $10.00. 

7913. Mills, D. H., & Tucker, L. R. (Iowa State 
U.) A three-mode factor analysis of clinical judgment of 
schizophrenicity. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 136-139.—'*...presents an analysis of clinical 
judgment data utilizing a relatively new statistical 
technique which more adequately deals with the com- 
plexity of judgment phenomena producing substantive 
findings which add to available knowledge." Data from 
a previous study was used. Schizophrenicity judgments 
of 5 judges to the WAIS vocabulary and comprehension 
responses of 23 patients were subjected to a 3-mode 
factor analysis of judges, items and patients. Thought 
impairment was clearly manifested in the compre- 
hension factors and organic impairment associated with 
vocabulary factors.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7914. Moles, Edgar A. (U. Kentucky) A tachisto- 
scopic investigation of some aspects of perceptual be- 
havior in schizophrenics and non-psychotics. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4813-4814. 

7915. Murthy, H. N., & Bains, D. S. The nature of 
excitation-inhibition balance in the schizophrenic and 
indications for therapeutic regimes. Transactions of 
All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1965, 5, 60-66.—A 
study of an experimental group of 15 male schiz- 
ophrenics and a matched control group showed that 
schizophrenics react to nonpersonal stimulation in the 
same way and to the same degree as do normals, and 
that their rate of recovery is similar. Both schizo- 
phrenics and normals respond strongly to interpersonal 
stress situations; however, the rate of recovery of 
асорати is significantly slower and different from 
Het о пориви) It is suggested that this factor be taken 

into consideration in setting up experimental regimes 
а and rehabilitation of schizophrenics.— U. 

7916, Nickols, John. (U.S. Publi i 
Outpatient Clinic, Williston D.C) Seinen 
ratings of normal and disturbed subjects. Journal 2 
Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 7(1), 28-36.—Since 
man tends to seek an awareness of his own significance 
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through his interaction with others, he is challenged 
inadvertently to achieve a sense of self-enhancement or 
individuality without resorting to excessive self-deceit, 
self-exaltation or self-depreciation. It seems consistent 
with this perspective that 75 non-psychiatric adults 
obtained higher mean scores on the self-administered 
Self-Image Rating Scale than 40 schizophrenics, whose 
ratings suggested the assimilation of self-images 
denoting real or imagined social isolation. High scores 
could be used to suggest attitudes about the self or 
others which appear well regulated by subjective ex- 
periences of oneself as a social being.—Journal abstract. 

7917. Pollack, Max; Woerner, Margaret G., Good- 
man, Warren, & Greenberg, Irwin M. (Hillside Hosp., 
Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Childhood development patterns of 
hospitalized adult schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
patients and their siblings. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 510-517.— Childhood character- 
istics, rated **blind" from maternal retrospective re- 
ports, were compared for 44 young adult psychiatric 
inpatients and their “normal” siblings. Patients differed 
significantly from siblings on several childhood vari- 
ables and had poorer overall childhood adjustments. 
Those with the most deviant childhood histories had 
significantly earlier onsets of psychiatric illness. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7918. Pollin, William; Stabenau, James R., Mosher, 
Loren, & Tupin, Joe. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Life 
history differences in identical twins discordant for 
schizophrenia. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1966, 36(3), 492-509.—11 pairs of identical twins, in 
which 1 had been previously hospitalized for schizo- 
phrenia or borderline schizophrenia, have been inten- 
sively studied, along with their parents, at the National 
Institutes of Health. A number of interacting features 
tend to consistently differentiate the life course of the 
index from the control twins. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7919. Silverman, Julian; Berg, Paul S., & Kantor, 
Robert. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) Some perceptual 
correlates of institutionalization. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1965, 141(6), 651—657.— Recent studies 
of perceptual characteristics of schizophrenic subtypes 
have indicated remarkable differences between acutes 
and chronics even within the same diagnostic or 
premorbid adjustment category. The question raised is 
whether such perceptual differences are peculiar to 
schizophrenia or whether comparable differences can be 
found in nonschizophrenics who have been institution- 
alized for short and long periods of time. 100 San 


Quentin prison inmates were selected on the basis of · 


their having total institutionalization times which met 
the criteria used in selecting acute and chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Analyses of their perceptual performances 
indicated that: (1) significant perceptual differences 
existed between early- and long-term prisoners, and (2) 
differences in styles of perceptual and cognitive response 
within the 2 groups were comparable to those found 
within acute and chronic schizophrenic groups. 
M сое 
- Stephens, Joseph H., Astrup, Christian, & 
Mangrum, John C. (Johns Hopkins "b. Sch. Med.) 
Mises [чон їп Se and deteriorated schiz- 
- American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
122(10), 1116-1121 —“The case histories of 2 groups of 
schizophrenic patients with markedly different out- 
comes on follow-up were studied Бу... [a person] who 
did not know the outcomes. Of the 54 factors of 
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possible prognostic significance that could be scored as 
present or absent, 11 were found that differed in the 2 
groups at levels of significance of from p«.05 to 
p < .001. A scale was used that was made up of those 8 
of the 11 factors which differed in the 2 groups at the 
p < .01 or p < .001 levels. Of the 50 recovered schizo- 
phrenics 82% had scores of 4 or more and 80% of the 
deteriorated schizophrenics had scores of less than 
4."—N. H. Pronko. 

7921. Wiersma, D. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) Crime 
and schizophrenics. Exerpta Criminologica, 1966, 6(2), 
169-181.—Reviews various diagnostic definitions of 
schizophrenia, and suggests that Schizophrenia has “2 
principal symptoms: autism and apathy; the latter 
consists of a diminution, not of emotionality but, 
progressively, of the influence exerted by the emotions 
<. Оп the other contents of the psyche.. „and especially 
on the mental processes.” It is felt that apathy “is the 
true fundamental disturbance...while the autism is 
merely a pathological exaggeration of the predisposing 
character ...[which] becomes more and more mani- 
fest.” Literature on the incidence of criminality in 
schizophrenia is then reviewed, from which 2 hypoth- 
eses are derived. “The results of ...2 small quantitative 
studies would seem to corroborate... [the] 2 assump- 
tions: (1) that schizophrenics are not numerous, not 
only in proportion to criminals in general but also in 
proportion to other mentally disturbed criminals, and 
(2) that, apart from a few exceptional cases, schiz- 
ophrenic criminality is not of a serious nature.” These 
assumptions are felt to be valid despite the fact that the 
2 asylums studied were not considered fully representa- 
tive of the total schizophrenic population in the 
Netherlands.—J. A. Lucker. 

7922. Wilkie, Raymond A., Jr. (U. Kentucky) 
Socio-environmental factors in the modification of 
schizophrenic behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4822. 

7923. Wilson, F. Stewart, & Walters, Richard Н. 
(North York Board Educ., Willowdale, Ontario, 
Canada) Modification of speech output of near-mute 
schizophrenics through social-learning procedures. Behav- 
іоиғ Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(1), 59-67.—Over 16 
training sessions, 4 patients were exposed to a model 
and reinforced with pennies for talking about scenes 
depicted on 35 mm. slides; 4 patients were exposed toa 
model but received no reinforcements; 4 patients were 
neither exposed to a model nor reinforced. Extended 
training over 14 additional sessions was given to 7 
patients. A marked increase in verbal output occurred 
over training sessions, but the treatment effect did not 
generalize to the ward setting. —Journal abstract. 

7924. Wishner, Julius. (U. Pennsylvania) Efficiency 
in schizophrenia. Bulletin de l'Association Internationale 
de Psychologie Appliquée, 1965, 14(1-2), 30-46. 
—Studies are reported which cover: (1) differences 
between schizophrenics and normals in their efficiency 
of perceptual judgment, and verbal and GSR condi- 
tioning; (2) an analysis of differences between schizo- 
phrenics and normals in intercorrelations among 
efficiencies in various tasks; and (3) a preliminary 
statement of the nature of disintegration in schiz- 
ophrenia. Data are interpreted as indicating that schizo- 
phrenics are, in general, less efficient than normals, and 
more variable in their efficiency; among schizophrenics, 
degree of efficiency in 1 task cannot be predicted from 
degree of efficiency in another. It is concluded that 
psychological health is represented by an integration of 
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efliciencies, and extreme psychopathology, such as 
а by a disintegration of efficiencies.—R. 
aar. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


7925. Bennett, Stephen, & Klein, Henriette В. 
Childhood schizophrenia: 30 years later. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(10), 1121—1124.—30 yr. 
ago 6 children at the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute were, for the Ist time in American literature, 
described as having childhood schizophrenia. 5 yr. later 
8 additional cases were added to this group. The total 
group of 14 is now reevaluated, 2 of the 14 patients 
died, 2 more could not be located, 1 maintains himself 
on the outside. Of the 9 still in institutions, 2 have 
maintained their status quo and 7 are severely deterio- 
rated.—N. H. Pronko. 

7926. Bishop, M. P., & Gallant, D. M. (Tulane U. 
Sch. Med.) Observations of placebo response in chronic 
schizophrenic patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 14(5), 497-503.—In severely chronic patients 
positive placebo response and effects which enhance 
response to active medication are slight and transient. 
There appears to be no relation between response to an 
active compound and placebo, Patients tend to respond 
to a 2nd course of placebo with a worsening of clinical 
condition, suggesting a learned negative reaction to 
treatment with an inert agent.—M. D. Franzoni. 


Affective Disorders 


7927. Spielberger, Charles D., Borgman, Robert; 
Becker, Joseph, & Parker, Joseph. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Affective expression in manic-depressive reactions. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1965, 141(6), 
664-669.—Specific hypotheses concerning affective 
expression in manic-depressive reactions were evaluated 
in terms of correlations obtained between Rorschach 
Test indices and scores on the Hildreth mood scales. 
The Ss were 27 manic-depressive patients tested shortly 
after hospital admission. The Rorschach responses of 
these patients indicated that, with increasing elation, 
affect was expressed in an expansive and diffuse manner 
in objects in the external environment, and in narcis- 
sistic interpersonal relationships. No relationship was 
found between mood scores and the investment of affect 
either in fantasy or in concern with somatic processes as 
these are typically reflected in Rorschach responses. The 
results are discussed in relation to the literature on the 
Rorschach Test performance of manic-depressives and 
clinical observations of such patients.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


7928. Bonier, R. J., & Hanley, C. (McLean Hosp., 
Belmont, Mass.) Relationship among PGR indices. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(3), 285- 
289.—Using Eysenck’s Neuroticism Inventory and the 
Psychosomatic Inventory of MacFarland and URS 
groups of male college students were DUMP. a 
neurotic somatizers, 24 neurotic non-somatizers, an an 
non-neurotic non-somatizers. Palmar skin sat ash 
was recorded during rest and during the pum 
of a loud noise, embarrassing question, and а 
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picture, The 7 measures used were initial levels and 
variability, peaks after the stimuli, and change between 
these peaks and initial levels. The measures were 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed. Since the peaks and 
resting level variability loaded highly on the Ist factor it 
was called a lability factor. The 2nd factor loaded on 
resting levels. The groups were not significantly different 
on these measures.— W. G. Shipman. : 

7929, Dansereau, М. L'émotion: Essai d'introduction 
phénoménologique а une ontogénése psychosomatique de 
la personne. Emotion: Phenomenological introduction 
to a psychosomatic ontogenesis of the person.] Psy- 
chotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1965, 13(6), 449-465. 
—The intellectual and purely physiological theories of 
emotion are inadequate. Phenomenologically, emotion 
is seen as the perception of the external world and the 
internal environment of the individual, leading to a 
revelation which can be partly reexperienced by means 
of the cortico-thalamic axis. Thus a truly psychosomatic 
ontology of the individual provides an initial approach 
to the phenomenology of emotion.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7930. Devine, R., & Merskey, H. The description of 
pain in psychiatric and general medical patients. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(3), 311-316.—A 
comparison was made of the verbatim reports of how 
pain was described by 100 psychiatric outpatients and 
182 medical outpatients. The locus of the pain was very 
frequently the head for the psychiatric cases and the 
abdomen for the medical cases. The psychiatric cases 
gave more complicated descriptions of their pain.—W. 
G. Shipman. 

7931. Endicott, Wilma J. (Columbia U.) Hostility 
and overt aggression in neurodermatitis patients. Dis- 
sertation-Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4804. 

7932. Goldman, Jacquelin, & Schwab, John J. (U. 
Florida) Medical illness and patients’ attitudes: Somato- 
psychic relationships, Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1965, 14106), 678-683.—A replicated study of 
personality variables and attitudes in 96 unselected 
medical inpatients revealed that a general medical 
inpatient population may be divided into 4 diagnostic 
groups, and that sets of unique attitudes characterized 
each of the groups. In addition to the somatopsychic 
implications, the importance of attitudes, as well as of 
anxiety and denial, are discussed as criteria for psychi- 
atric referral.—Journal abstract. 

7933. Merskey, H. Psychiatric patients with per- 
sistent pain. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 
9(3), 299-309.—A comparison was made between the 
biographies of 100 psychiatric patients with Persistent 


pain and 65 similarly selected hiatri 
denied pain. The pai La Alar iene) 


л ain cases significantly то; 
were: married, of low intelligence, unskilled Aue 
related to a person with a persistent painful illness, 
Pony aded күш каш and suffering from 
їс complaints, É і 
mas Mersey Ht [d ref.) W. G. Shipman. 


ics of persistent 
pain in psychological illness. Journal of P 5 i 
Research, 1965, 93 -208 — Sychosomatic 
tients, with 93), 291-298.—100 psychiatric pa- 


persistent pain not due to p 


and 65 pain-free psychiatric оа 


patients were interviewed. 
аре older and 


relatively rare in Schizophrenia and 


Shipman. 
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7935. Moore, Norah. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Behaviour therapy in bronchial asthma: A 
controlled study. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1965, 9(3), 257-276.—An experiment was designed to 
isolate the crucial factor in the behavior therapy of 
asthma by giving 12 asthmatic patients either relaxation 
with reciprocal inhibition, relaxation with suggestion, or 
relaxation alone, in a balanced incomplete block design 
using patients as their own controls. Reciprocal inhibi- 
Чоп was found to be the crucial factor, having a 
significantly greater effect on respiratory function tests 
than the other treatments. All 3 treatments produced 
subjective improvement. (33 ref.)— W. G. Shipman. 

7936. Parens, H., McConville, B. J., & Kaplan, S. 
M. (U. Cincinnati) The prediction of frequency of 
illness from the response to separation: A preliminary 
study and replication attempt. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1966, 28(2), 162-176.—“. . . attempted to investigate the 
hypothesis that object loss, if poorly resolved, may bea 
possible determinant in the development of somatic 
illness. 2 groups of student nurses (N = 75 and N = 61) 
were studied to determine whether frequency of illness 
during the freshman yr. could be predicted from the 
degree of adjustment 6 wk. after separation from 
home." The 54-item questionnaire is included. Illness 
was found to be most frequent in the girls who at the 
6th wk. were adjusting most poorly and were most 
depressed. (22 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

7937. Rahe, R. H., & Christ, A. E. (U. Washing- 
ton) An unusual cardiac (ventricular) arrhythmia in a 
child: Psychiatric and psychophysiologic aspects. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1966, 28(2), 181-188.—An 11-yr-old 
boy suddenly developed paroxysmal ventricular tachy- 
cardia, a rare and often fatal condition. Through 
psychotherapy the parents learned that feelings of 
impatience, frustration, and annoyance preceded 
attacks and that achievement and contentedness were 
associated with normal heart function. Use of a 
portable EKG documented and confirmed this.— W. G. 

ipman. 

7938. Silverstone, J. T., & Solomon, T. Psychiatric 
and somatic factors in the treatment of obesity. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1965, 9(3), 249-255.—31 obese 
Suburban women, ages 21—55 volunteered for a 1-уг 
supervised diet. Anorexic pills were given to у the Ss 
and placebo to the other 1; results showed no differ- 
ences in weight loss. % of the obese were neurotic, 
according to their scores on the Cornell Medical Index 
(СМІ), and lost significantly less weight than the 
non-neurotics. None of the 16 Ss who retook the CMI a 


yr. later had developed i 
E urs. [Mes new depressive symptoms. (15 


7939. Wright, Merle L.' Suggesti d ion. ` 
Yes isht ле. gestion and education. 
MO А oe Society of Psychosomatic 


ne, 1966, 13(1), 12-20.—" Mini 
cues тау be of use in the а Minimal 


properly employed may 
process."—J. H. Manhold. 
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each of the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale Scores, 
with the last test showing him to be functioning at 
average level.—M. Delsart. 

7941. Aschaffenburg, Helga. Relationship therapy 
with a homosexual: A case history. Pastoral Counselor, 
1966, 4(1), 4-12.— The essence of therapeutic progress 
lay in caring without merging.—C. E. Kew. 

7942. Eckley, Patricia A., & Janecek, Charla B. 
(Los Angeles Child Development Cent., Calif.) Against 
the tide: A psychiatric case study. NYC: Exposition 
Press, 1966. 166 p. $5.00. 

7943. Greenberger, Ellen. (Wellesley Coll.) **Flirt- 
ing" with death: Fantasies of a critically ill woman. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(2), 197-204.—The TAT stories of a 
woman hospitalized for cancer are analyzed with 
particular attention to material suggesting that the 
fantasy of Death as a Lover, dating back to antiquity, 
continues to live in the unconscious. The Liebestod 
motif in this unmarried woman follows upon a theme of 
disappointment in men, especially the father. It is 
suggested that as the patient faces the possible termina- 
tion of life, she personifies death and libidinizes their 
encounter. The man in the death-fantasy appears to be 
an idealized version of the Oedipal object.—Journal 
abstract. 

7944. Knapp, P. H., Carr, Н. E., Mushatt, C., & 
Nemetz, S. J. (Boston U.) Asthma, melancholia, and 
death: II. Psychosomatic considerations. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1966, 28(2), 134-154,—"'During 2 periods, 
serial 24-hr urine levels from a psychoanalytic patient 
with severe, ultimately fatal asthma were compared to 
‘blind’ ratings of 4 emotions (anxiety, anger, sadness, 
and erotic affect) and 4 largely unconscious self-other 
fantasies." The 17-hydroxycorticosteroid levels fluctu- 
ated markedly, and were high before 3 of 4 asthma 
attacks, The psychophysiological correlations and 
clinical data led the authors to hypothesize that “тапу 
asthma attacks are ushered in by a state of powerful 
emotional arousal and a breakdown of psychological 
defenses." (41 ref.)—W. С. Shipman. 

7945. Knapp, P. H., Mushatt, C., & Nemetz, S. 
J. (Boston U.) Asthma, melancholia, and death: I. 
Psychoanalytic considerations. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1966, 28(2), 114-133.—A case is reported of a 33-yr-old 
man with bronchial asthma who suddenly died on the 
day he was to resume his lengthy psychoanalytic 
treatment after a summer interruption, He had mani- 
festly helpless and dependent attitudes, an idealized 
image of his mother, and markedly repressed erotic 
cravings and destructive urges. (35 ref.)—W. С. 
Shipman. 

7946. Lauras, A., Masson, M., Leroy, C., & Robert, 
R. Psychose aigue épileptique chez un artiste peintre. [A 
severe epileptic psychosis in an artist.] Hygiene Mentale, 
1965, 54(6), 185-192.— The clinical data іп a case of 
epilepsy is examined in relation to artistic productions. 
Epilepsy does not explain everything in the psychiatric 
history; hysterical elements are present also. 2 acute 
episodes, however, show points favoring epilepsy: 
rapidity of onset, abortive character of evolution, EEG 
concordance, and psychological test results. Paintings 
show a modification of style in the beginning of the 
psychotic episodes.—W. W. Meissner. 

7947, LeBeuf, Jacques, & Lefebvre, Paul. (Hosp. 
Notre-Dame, Montreal, Canada) Contribution à l'étude 
de la sado-nécrophilie. [Contribution to the study of 
sado-necrophilia.] Canadian Psychiatric Association 
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Journal, 1966, 11(2), 123-131.—The case of a 54-yr-old 
autopsy technician. From an ego-psychological, as well 
as the classic instinctual viewpoint, studies of perversion 
are useful in the area of psychology of the early ego and 
psum relations, (English summary) (22 ref.)—J. 
Smith. 

7948. Miller, Rosalind, &  Wiesenfeld, Shirley. 
(Columbia U.) The treatment of **moral"' masochism in 
mothers who experienced the loss of a child. Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, 1966, 36(2), 148-160. 
—A special group of mothers, who, because of their 
feelings of anger and guilt concerning the death of a 
child, have not been amenable to casework help when 
they have brought a subsequent problem child to the 
clinic. These mothers were perceived to have established 
a masochistic relationship with the current problem 
child whereby punishment resulted in humiliation and a 
sense of failure. The individual's unconscious suffering 
is an attempt on the part of the ego to handle a 
punishing super-ego. A treatment plan is presented 
which was successful with 2 such mothers but which 
needs to be tested further.—M. D. Gallagher. 

7949. Reger, Roger. (Board Cooperative Educ. 
Service, Erie County, N.Y.) The child who could 
“геад”? before he could talk. Journal of School Psychol- 
ову, 1966, 4(2), 50-55.—A case study.—R. S. Harper. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


7950. Brown, R. D., & Petty, W. C. (Milledgeville 
State Hosp., Ga.) A state hospital vocational rehabilita- 
tion center. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1966, 
17(2), 52-55.—Discussion of comprehensive vocational 
training and counseling provided by the Y. H. 
Yarbrough Rehabilitation Center, opened in 1963, at 
the Milledgeville State Hospital.—L. Gurel. 

7951, Castor, Jane, & Kurtz, Edith. (Langley Porter 
Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) A practical social work 
program for aftercare patients. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1966, 17(1), 25-28.—In consideration of the 
socioeconomic background of patients, the aftercare 
program emphasizes offering “help with the basic 
activities of daily living.” Providing learning oppor- 
tunities was "especially valuable” іп 4 areas: insurance, 
employment, use of telephone, and use of identification 
cards.—L. Gurel. 

7952. Christmas, June J. (Columbia U.) Group 
methods in training and practice: Nonprofessional mental 
health personnel in a deprived community. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 410-419.—A 
program, staffed in large part by persons from deprived 
backgrounds, for group training of such nonprofes- 
sionals for their new roles is presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

7953. Cortright, Richard W. (Laubach Literacy 
Fund, 2000 P St., NW, Washington, D.C.) Inmate 
illiteracy. Journal of Reading, 1965, 8(3), 163-167.—A 
prime necessity in corrective education is to increase 
reading skills in adults, As inmates begin to read, the 
possibility of recidivism may be decreased.—Journal 
summary. 

7954. Fontes, Victor. A saúde mental e a criança. 
{Mental health and the child.] Jornal do Médico, 1965, 
56(1150), 289-295.—Description of mental health 
movements in Europe and in Portugal, with special 
attention to the development of facilities for the care of 
emotionally disturbed children in Portugal.—4A. J. 
Esquibel. 
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7955. Hoskins, John E. (Wayne State U.) A study of 
certain characteristics which have predictive value for 
vocational adjustment in a rehabilitation workshop. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4797. x 

7956. Jewell, D., Carrigan, Jane, & Robinson, 
L. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Com- 
munity clinic treatment for back-ward patients. Hospital 

& Community Psychiatry, 1966, 17(1), 20-25.—"Differ- 

ent plans of group psychotherapy" were evaluated “їп 

terms of effectively preparing patients for community 

living" through the use of 4 comparable groups of 10 

long-stay psychiatric patients. Treatment conditions 

were group psychotherapy in a community clinic, both 
with and without discharged patients as “community 
therapists"; group therapy in hospital; and no-therapy 
controls. A male and a female psychologist at the 
community clinic treated all 3 experimental groups. 
Although group therapy had some value, the use of 
ex-patient community therapists was questioned.—L. 
Gurel. 

7957. Krishnamurthy, N. Social and psychological 
significance of the Indian rites and rituals on the Indian 
mind. Transactions of All-India Institute of Mental 
Health, 1965, 5, 86-93,—'“Тһе various rites and rituals 
are enjoined on the individual for the purpose of 
socialisation and acculturation. They are in this way, 
techniques of creating satisfaction and confidence 
(which are the essential ingredients of mental health) in 
the minds of individuals.” —U. Pareek. 

7958. Lucas, C. J., Kelvin, R. P., & Ojha, A. 
B. (University Coll., London, England) Mental health 
and student wastage. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 

e 112(484), 277-284.—Of the 1960 intake to University 
College, 16% had not obtained a degree within 4 yr. 
with 5% delayed a yr. The "wasted" students were of 
lower social class, participated less in social activities, 
and while no different on personality test scores, were a 
little less bright. More than were thought to be 
disturbed and И, severely disturbed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7959. Reichler, Robert J., Babigian, Haroutun M., & 
Gardner, Elmer A. (U. Rochester Sch. Med. & Den- 
tistry) The mental health team: A model for a combined 
community approach to the problems of the poor. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 434- 
443.—Describes an attempt to provide psychiatric and 
social care in an integrated fashion to multiproblem 
families. 6 social agencies and psychiatrists from the 
University of Rochester are engaged in a 3-yr demon- 
stration project. Suggests that a radical reorganization 
of the psychosocial services is required if the needs of 
the poor are to be met.—Journal abstract. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


7960. Blocher, Donald Н. (U. Minnesota B 
А science of human effectiveness. Personnel 2 Gade 
Journal, 1966, 44(7), 729-733,—Takes the position that 
counseling must be based upon an underlying discipline 
that deals with human effectiveness. A possible model 
for organizing such a discipline is proposed along with 
— кош that d be helpful in conceptual- 
p» Ар evelopment of effective behavior.—R. J. 


7961. Halmos, Paul. (Universi 
Great Britain) The faith of the инш "etre 
ћеогу of social case work š 
therapy. NYC: Schocken Books, 1966. 220 р.б усо. 
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7962. Jenkins, Richard L. (State U. lowa) Psy- 
chiatric syndromes in children and their relation to family 
background. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 
36(3), 450-457.—Computer clustering of 500 child 
guidance clinic cases on behavioral symptoms reveals 5 
symptomatic groups, shy-seclusive children, over- 
anxious-neurotic children, hyperactive children, un- 
domesticated children and socialized delinquents. Each 
symptomatic group is significantly related to a different 
and characteristic family background, which makes the 
particular behavioral reaction more understandable. 
—Journal abstract. c 

7963. Kell, Bill L., & Mueller, William J. (Michigan 
State U.) Impact and change: A study of counseling 
relationships. NYC: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 
viii, 148 p. $1.75(paper). 

7964. Liebowitz, Joel М. (U. Massachusetts) The 
influence of graduate training, similarity to client and 
stereotyped conceptions of diagnostic category upon 
empathic understanding. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4811-4812. 

7965. Malmquist, Carl P., Kiresuk, Thomas J. & 
Spano, Robert M. (Hennepin County General Hosp., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Personality characteristics of 
women with repeated illegitimacies: Descriptive aspects. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 476- 
484.— Personality and social aspects of 20 women with 
3 or more illegitimacies were investigated simultane- 
ously by a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a social 
worker. In this preliminary report, data indicate a 
predominant pattern of periodic dyscontrol with a 
chronic undertone of self-defeating social relations. 
Mental retardation does not appear to be a significant 
factor. Family and social settings were often con- 
tributory to their difficulties.—Journal abstract. 

7966. Peck, Harris B., Zwerling, Israel; Rabban, 
Meyer, & Mendelsohn, Marilyn. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
Med.) Reading disability and community psychiatry. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 420- 
433.—The prediction and detection of early reading 
disability provide community psychiatry with an asset 
to and an opportunity for intervention into pathology 
within the child, his family and classroom group. This 
2-part presentation suggests a variety of alternative 
strategies for such intervention using a family question- 
naire, the school's reading readiness test, consultation 


group with teachers and group counseli 
parents.—Journal abstract. je ie Turn 


Marriage & Family 


XE раве, [еее G., et al. 
:uvenile Welfare Board, St. Petersburg, Fla.) Conflict 
in marriage, following premarital чай; I ME 
шш of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 468-475. 
7 e 45 marriage counseling cases in which 1 focus 
E: the conflict was the fact that the wife was pregnant at 
i Ши of marriage. Treatment of unmarried parents 
а ош the character structure, the 
psych velopment and 

identity.—Journal prism die e ео 


7968. Fast, Iren: ii ichi 
ты Жет пев & Cain, Albert С. (U. Michigan) 


stepi Potential for disturbances i i 

erem American Journal of OPE 1966. 
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of: (1) contradictory pressures on them to act as parent, 
nonparent, and stepparent; (2) the sharing of role 
functions of parent with the previous parent in ways not 
clearly established in the society; (3) weakened social 
mores (e.g., the incest taboo); and (4) anomalies in role 
learning opportunities.—Journal abstract. 

7969. Jongsma, M. W. (Ed.) (University Hosp., 
Leiden, Germany) Ehekonflikte. [Marital conflict.] 
Stuttgart, Germany: Hippokrates, 1966. 119 p. 

7970. Ryle, Anthony. (U. Sussex, England) A 
marital patterns test for use in psychiatric research. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(484), 285-293. 
—The test, with 24 items referring to behavior of 
respondent and of spouse, gives measures of affection 
given and received and of the balance of domina- 
tion/submission in marriage.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7971. Smardan, Laurence E. (San Jose State Coll.) 
The use of drama in teaching family relationships. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 219-223. 

7972. Stennett, R. G. (Northland Mental Health 
Cent., Grand Rapids, Mich.) Family diagnosis: MMPI 
and CTP results. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(2), 165-167.—The MMPI and the California Test of 
Personality were administered over a 5-yr period to 230 
families containing 1176 persons, who were seen for 
diagnostic study and treatment. А substantial number 
of family members of patients had problems of their 
own with a small but significant relationship in psycho- 
pathology between the parents of troubled families. The 
results of the study support a family approach to 
problems.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7973. Todd, Beverley C. (Temple U.) A comparative 
study of mother-child relationships with disturbed children 
and their siblings. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 
4819-4820. 

7974. Womble, Dale L. (Ohio U.) Foundations for 
marriage and family relations. NYC: Macmillan, 1966. 
xiii, 559 p. $7.95. 

7975. Younghusband, Eileen. (Ed.) Casework with 
families and children. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 
1966. 175 p. $1.75(paper). 


Social Casework 


7976. Nicholls, Grace. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) The science and art of the casework 
relationship. Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1966, 
36(2), 109-126.— The essential ingredients of the case- 
work relationship are enumerated as “а true instinct for 
the greatest of all realities—the reality of personality," 
absolute trustworthiness, frankness of intercourse, 
absence of officialism, patience, encouragement, flexi- 
bility, persistence. The relationship must vary according 
to the needs of the client so that along with sympathy 
and encouragement room is provided for warning and 
discipline. The term “relationship” denotes a composite 
of attitudes and values which open the door to the 
treatment process.—M. D. Gallagher. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


7977. ————. Séminaire sur les enfants atteints 
d'infirmité motrice: Paris, 7, 8 et 9 Décembre 1964. 
[Seminar on motor handicapped children: Paris, 
December 7-9, 1964.] Courrier, 1965, 15(8), 561-580. 
— Includes the following papers: Infirmité Motrice et 
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Croissance Physique [Motor handicap and Physical 
Growth], by P. Masse; The Role of Thigh Adductors in 
Movement Patterns of the Hip and Knee Joint, by V. 
Janda and V. Stara; Motor Handicap and Psychological 
Development, by N. Gibbs; Psychological Development 
of Children under 3 Years of Age, by K. Hellgren; 
Remarks on the Psychological Development of Chil- 
dren with Motor Handicap, by M. Lindsay; Remarks 
on Parents and Handicapped Children, by A. Franklin; 
and Traitements Orthopédiques et Hospitalizations 
Incidences Psychologiques chez l'Enfant [Incidence of 
Orthopedic Treatment and Hospitalization in Children 
with Psychological Problems], by F. Cellier. 

7978. Allen, John E., & Lelchuck, Louis. (Western 
Reserve U. Sch. Med.) A comprehensive care program 
for children with handicaps. American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, 1966, 111(3), 229-235.—A descrip- 
tion of a multidisciplinary program of diagnosis and 
treatment for children with all kinds of disabilities, in 
which social, intellectual, and emotional involvements 
are attended to as well as the physical aspects. 
“Psychological participation in this program is there- 
fore emphasized."—4. B. Warren. 

7979. Dow, Thomas E., Jr. (Mt. Holyoke Coll.) 
Optimism, physique and social class in reaction to 
disability. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 
7(1), 14-19.— The relationship between social class and 
the reaction to disability is examined. It is hypothesized 
that both optimism-pessimism and the emphasis 
attached to physique vary inversely with social class 
position; the lower the class level the greater the somatic 
emphasis, hence the more pessimistic the reaction to 
disability, and vice versa. Parents of 58 disabled 
children were examined by questionnaire and interview. 
The results indicate a generally optimistic attitude 
toward disability, combined with a general depreciation 
of physique. In all, neither the reaction to disability, nor 
the emphasis attached to physique, showed any distinc- 
tion by social class. Nevertheless, the anticipated 
relationship between the variables remains valid, the 
devaluation of physique facilitating the optimistic 
attitude toward disability.—Journal abstract. Y 

7980. Fabia, Jacqueline. Résultat des enquétes sur les 
enfants atteints d'infirmité motrice. [Summary of the 
results of surveys on motor handicapped children.] 
Courrier, 1965, 15(6), 355-398.—Results of surveys 
conducted in France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, and the USSR. 

7981. Nichols, P. J., Morgan, R. W., & Goble, R. 
E. (Nuffield Orthopedic Cent., Oxford, England) 
Wheelchair users: А study in variation of disability. 
Ergonomics, 1966, 9(2), 131-139.—Describes a method 
of studying the variation of space requirement between 
different wheelchair users. 20 patients performed the 5 
tasks which made up the specific task of opening a 
door. Their space requirements were analyzed statisti- 
cally according to their functional disability and the 
variations between groups of patients calculated. 
Allowing for different wheelchair measurements and O 
errors, it was not possible to bring the standard 
deviation much below 4 in. Variations also depended on 
the difficulty of the task; but different patients find 
different tasks difficult. Although there is some cor- 
relation between skill and functional disability, psycho- 
logical factors also played a large part in the few 
patients who did badly. (French & German sum- 


maries)—Journal abstract. 
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7982. Plum, P. (Rigshospitalet, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) Home care for motor handicapped children under 
three years of age. Courrier, 1965, 15(9), 658-661. 
—"'Although in most cases home care 15 the best and 
most practicable form of treatment... for some cases, 
treatment homes or special nursery schools may be 
superior, either as a substitute for, or as a supplement 
to, home care.” Some forms of treatment that can be 
given in the home are suggested. —M. D. Franzoni. 

7983, Thomas, Edwin J. (U. Michigan) Problems of 
disability from the perspective of role theory. Journal of 
Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 7(1), 2-14.—2 general 
topics are discussed in this role-theoretical analysis of 
the disabled. The Ist involves a description of the 
"roles" of the disabled, in connection with which 5 
disability-related roles are discussed: the **disabled 
patient,” “handicapped performer,” “helped person," 

“disability comanager,” and “public-relations man." 
The 2nd concerns the role-related problems of the 
disabled. In addition to the difficulties of role dis- 
continuity, role conflict, conflict of role definition, and 
non-facilitative interdependence, the special problems of 
role asynchrony and invalid role synchrony are elabo- 
rated, as are the conditions that determine these 
problems.—Journal abstract. 


Blindness 


1984. ————. Proceedings of the West Coast 
Regional Conference on Research Related to Blind and 
Severely Visually Impaired Children. NYC: American 
Found, Blind, 1965. 156 p.—Papers presented include: 
Educational Program for Blind Children Who Are 
Emotionally Deprived and/or Retarded (С. С. 
Woodcock), Stanford Ohwaki-Kohs Tactile Block 
Design Intelligence Test for the Blind (W. L. Dauter- 
man), The Stanford Battery of Tests for Blind Youths 
and Adults (B. Shapiro), and The Ohwaki-Kohs Block 
Design Intelligence Tests ($. С. Kohs). 

7985. Hopkins, K. D., & McGuire, Lenore. (U. 
Colorado) Mental measurement of the blind: The valid- 
ity of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
International Journal for the Education of the Blind, 
1966, 15(3), 65-73.—Data on 30 congenitally totally 
blind Ss reveal that, although the Hayes-Binet Intel- 
ligence Test (HB) and the Verbal scale of the WISC 
measure the same abilities and have normal dis- 
tributions, the IQs they yield are significantly different 

_ at the :001 level, the mean IQ on the HB being 8.5 
ie higher. Standard deviations on the HB and 

ISC were 23 and 16 respectively. Differences signifi- 
cant at the .01 level were found on WISC subtest means 
with the blind being most inferior on Comprehension. 
Visual bias was suggested. Greater intra-individual 
differences were found with the blind.—J. E. Morris. 

7986. Seelye, Wilma S., & Thomas, John E. Is 
mobility feasible with multiply handicapped blind chil- 
dren? Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 613-617 
—Work with multiply фана ыл blind children may 
cause inhibitions on the part of parents and teachers. 
Therefore, for the child to receive value from the 
lessons, conferences are essential among parents 
teachers, and the mobility instructors. Mobility instruc- 
any Blind child, involves abb. Ы child, as wall as 

, Involves more than the techni 
travel. Improvement of the self-image d 
eei Mie epu dis usually Hoe. In addition, ud 
obility instruction, children are better able to 
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interact actively and directly with their environment and 
from it to acquire meaningful information.—Journal 
abstract. 

7987. van der Merwe, A. W. The intellectual world of 
the partially-sighted child. Opvoedkundige Studies, 1965, 


No. 47, 115 p. 


Deafness 


7988. Cohen, Sandra R. (Columbia U.) Redundancy 
in the written language of the deaf: Predictability of deaf 
and hearing story paraphrases. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4792-4793. 

7989. Conrad, R., & Rush, Mary L. On the nature of 
short-term memory encoding by the deaf. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1965, 30(4), 336-343.—A 
study was made of the kind of imagery used by severely 
deaf children in short-term memory of visually pre- 
sented consonant sequences. It was rationalized that 
systematic recall errors could be taken as indicative of 
the types of sensory coding used by these Ss. The Ss, 
along with the hearing controls, were exposed to 
5-consonant sequences and then asked to write down 
what they could recall. Hearing Ss made systematic 
recall errors acoustically similar to the correct letters. 
The deaf Ss made systematic errors which were not 
acoustically similar fo the correct letters and which 
could not be recorded as spatially related to them.— C. 
C. Berger. 

7990. Cooper, Robert L. (Columbia U.) The ability 
of deaf and hearing children to apply morphological rules. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4793. 

. 1991. Sekowska, Zofia. Synkretyzm w świadomości 
lingwistycznej dzieci głuchych. [Syncretism іп the lin- 
guistic consciousness of deaf children.] Roczniki 
Filozoficzne, 1965, 13(4), 145-154.—40 deaf children 
were confronted with 3 spoken and written sentences 
and required to illustrate the meaning by drawings. 120 
pictures resulted from 3 such experiments during their 
4-yr stay at school. It was found that deaf children 
understand verbal language primarily as a whole, i.e., 
syncretically. The general, schematic perception of the 
whole precedes the understanding of the words. Thus, 
syncretic apprehension of verbal onn in deaf Ss is 
not only a stage in mental development but it also 


enables them to learn and ad ity.—Engli: 
pda adapt to reality.—English 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


7992. Ferrier, E. E. (U. Georgia) An investigati 
EUIS ation of 

b ITPA performance of children with functional defects 

of articulation. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 625- 


629.—The development of t| inoi 
pu Ey i ор » nt of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 


ч as created a new tool for i i- 
pun of the characteristics of speech problems. 40 
ешеш and physically normal children with 

nctional defects of articulation were tested with the 


ITPA. Performance of the i 
I group was compared wi 
normative data reported for the test. The Se scored 


lower than the norms on all subtest 
5 at the 2 levels of 
the M Subtests most affected were in the auditory 
ae спава Journal abstract. 
Mi jose Leslie. Sensory feedback and stut- 
edi : of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1965, 
ты ^: V seg is disrupted in the normal 
сара: y the application of delayed side-tone. In the 
terer, it is enhanced under this condition. Speech 
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breakdown appears to be linked with how the indi- 
vidual hears his own speech. Some normal speakers are 
able to defeat the effects of delayed side-tone by 
concentrating on proprioceptive feedback from. oral 
Structures and from the larynx. It is hypothesized that 
Stutterers experience an improvement in fluency under 
delayed feedback because under these conditions, 
proprioceptive. sensations become dominant over 
auditory sensations in the monitoring processes.—C. C. 
Berger. 

7994. Hollien, Harry, & Copeland, Ross H. 
Speaking fundamental frequency (SFF) characteristics of. 
mongoloid girls. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1965, 30(4), 344-349.—SFF was investigated in 9 
institutionalized mongoloid girls, ages 8-11. The SFF of 
this group was found to be similar to, but slightly lower 
than, that for normal Ss of the same age and sex. 
Physical measurements of these Ss were similar to those 
for girls 2 or 3 yr. younger. It was concluded that 
mongoloid girls do not have an abnormally low SFF 
but are similar to their peers in this respect even though 
they are retarded in physical development.—C. C. 
Berger. 

7995. Kew, Clifton E. The nature, etiology and 
treatment of stuttering. Pastoral Counselor, 1966, 41), 
28-36.—Stuttering, originating іп interpersonal rela- 
tionships during the verbal or nonverbal period, is a 
reaction to anxiety or fear; it is a neurological and 
podere regression from the cortex to the lower 

rain centers, and from ego to id. Psychoanalytic 
therapy with relaxation and speech training is empha- 
sized.—Author abstract. 

7996. Kronvall, Ernest L. (U. Kentucky) An inves- 
tigation of some of the factors frequently suggested as 
causes of functional articulation disorders. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4810. 

7997. Rosenberg, Beth, & Edwards, Allan E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) An automated multiple re- 
sponse alternative training program for use with aphasics. 
Journal of Hearing & Speech Research, 1965, 8(4), 
415-419. 

7998. Spiegel, Douglas K., Jones, Lyle V., & 
Wepman, Joseph M. (U. South Dakota) Test re- 
sponses as predictors of free-speech characteristics in 
aphasia patients. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1965, 8(4), 349-362.—50 aphasic speakers were classi- 
fied into 6 groups based on characteristics of free speech 
to line drawings from the Language Modalities Test for 
Aphasia (LMTA). A multiple discriminant analysis was 
performed on the scores obtained from highly struc- 
tured LMTA subtests to explicate the free speech 
classifications. The predominant relation was a general 
language disability with intelligibility of free speech 
related to correctness of oral response to structured 
items; however, results were “indicative of specific 
losses in more specialized language abilities."—4. M. 
Barch. 

7999. VanDemark, Ann A., & Mann, Mary B. 
(Indiana U.) Oral language skills of children with 
defective articulation. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1965, 8(4), 409-413.—Oral language achieve- 
ment was studied in 100 matched Ss, % with defective 
articulation and % with normal speech. The following 
language scores were derived from the language 
samples: mean length of response, structural complexity 
score, mean of the 5 longest responses, number of 
different words, type-token ratio, and standard devia- 
tion of response length. Only the structural complexity 
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score yielded significant differences between groups. 
—Author abstract. 

8000. Wyke, Maria. (Nat. Hosp., Maida Vale, 
London, England) Experimental study of verbal asso- 
ciation learning in patients with severe dysphasia. Journal 
of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1966, 29(2), 
171-175.—An analysis of verbal association processes 
in learning nonsense syllables was undertaken in 8 
patients with dysphasia and 8 patients with neurological 
disorders without dysphasia. The pattern of learning 
shows that patients with dysphasia have greater diffi- 
culty in learning nonsense syllables than nondysphasic 
patients, when learning depends upon the ability to 
form associations with a particular word. This suggests 
that the breakdown of association processes, which 
occurs when dysphasics are required to name objects 
and respond to spoken stimulus words, also accounts 
for the impairment of other aspects of language 
function, namely, verbal learning and recall.—Journal 
summary. 

8001. Young, Martin A. (Western Reserve U.) 
Audience size, perceived situational difficulty and stut- 
tering frequency. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1965, 8(4), 401-407.—12 teenage male stutterers read 
unfamiliar passages to audiences of 1, 2, 3, or 4 listeners 
without prior knowledge of audience size. The number 
of disfluencies and overall severity of stuttering did not 
vary with audience size or testing day.—A. M. Barch. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


8002. Axel, Glenda R. (Columbia U.) The relation- 
ship between fantasy hostility and self-report hostility as a 
function of dependency in orthopedically handicapped 
women. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4802-4803. 

8003. Meier, M. J., & Resch, J. A. (U. Minnesota 
Med. Sch.) Behavioral correlates of short-term change in 
neurological status following acute onset of cerebro- 
vascular symptomatology. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 22(2), 156-159.—68 patients with cerebrovas- 
cular symptomatology were given physical and neuro- 
logical examinations, psychological assessment, 4 vessel 
angiography, and electrophysiological studies upon 
admission, and on the final day were examined neu- 
rologically and rated for change in status. WAIS IQ, 
Porteus Maze Test, age, number of ballistic movements 
for both arms, and errors on a visual discrimination 
task covaried linearly with neurological change. Further 
research in this area might employ multivariate analysis 
over longer time intervals.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8004. Scarff, J. E. Evaluation of treatment of hydro- 
cephalus. Archives of Neurology, 1966, 14(4), 382-391. 
—3rd ventriculostomy performed in 529 cases of 
obstructive hydrocephalus resulted in its arrest in 70% 
of those cases which were followed for an average of 5 
yr. after operation. Endoscopic cauterization of the 
choroid plexuses performed in 95 cases of nonob- 
structive (communicating) hydrocephalus resulted in 
arrest of the hydrocephalus in 55% of those cases 
followed for an average period of 8 yr. after operation, 
The use of mechanical “shunting” and “CSF shunts” 
are discussed. Postoperative pictures of 15 patients are 
presented. (31 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 


Brain Damage 


8005. Holroyd, J. (Zumbro Valley Mental Health 
Cent., Rochester, Minn.) Cross validation of the Quast 
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and Koppitz Bender-Gestalt signs of cerebral dysfunction. 
Journa! у Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 200.—25 
children were selected as abnormal or suspiciously 
abnormal in relation to brain damage on the basis of a 
neurological examination and an EEG. Bender-Gestalt 
records on these Ss were rescored by the Koppitz and 
Quast methods and these methods correctly predicted 
10 of the 25 Ss as brain damaged at the cost of 1 false 
positive for each method. A correlation of 93 was 
obtained between the 2 systems. Slight differences in the 
children who were identified by each system are 
noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


8006, Bozarth, Jerold D., & Muthard, John E. (U. 
Iowa) Some sources of help utilized by cerebral palsied 
college students. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1966, 27(2), 
10-12.—Reports of the use and perception of college 
and university counseling services for 50 male and 30 
female cerebral palsied students and former students 
were pick aia with those from a comparable group of 
non-disabled students from 10 colleges, In contrast with 
the non-impaired, the cerebral palsied group sought and 
used different sources, made no greater use of high 
school counseling services, КО the advice and help 
of adults and friends less frequently but used college 
services more frequently, and did not regard the college 
services as being more helpful. The need for broader 
vocational rehabilitation service is suggested.— T. E. 
Newland. 

8007. Cruickshank, William, M. (Ed.) Cerebral 

alsy: Its individual and community problems. Syracuse, 

-Y.; Syracuse U. Press, 1966. xiv, 704 p. $10.95. 

8008. Grasset, Albert. (Inst. L. Bellan, Bry-sur- 
Marne, France) , expression par le dessin et la painture 
Md e jeune ре е by design and 

ing in a young epileptic girl.] Hygiene Mentale, 
1965, 54(6), 209-216.— Paintings are КҮ for their 
therapeutic impact in the treatment of a young girl 
suffering from epilepsy. The therapeutic benefit relates 
toa freely chosen mode of expression. Interest is not in 
the product, but in the attempt.—W. W. Meissner. 

8009. Kok, J. С. "n Pedagogiese ondersoek na die 
persoonsbeelde van epileptiese kinders. [A pedagogical 
nones of the person-images of epileptic children.] 
Opvoe kundige Stiu ies, 1965, No. 45, 107 p. 

8010. Luszki, Walter A. Intellectual functioning of 
spastic cerebral palsied. Cerebral Palsy Journal, 1966, 
27(2), 7-9.—The performances of 15 spastics and 15 
non-spastics (6 boys, 9 girls; mean 1960 Binet or Cattell 
Infant Scale 105, 64 and 63 respectively; mean CA, 50 
mo.) were compared as between verbal scores and 
performance scores. Differences were not found in the 
verbal area, but the spastics were inferior in the 
performance tasks. When the performance of spastics 
without upper extremity impairment were compared 
with the non-spastics there was found to be no 
difference in the performance area.— T. E. Newland. 

8011. Moniuszko-Codrow, Alina, & Sulestrowska. 
Halina. Über den günstigen Einfluss neurochirurgischer 
Behandlung auf Charakterstórungen beim Sturge-Weber- 
Syndrom. [The favorable influence of neurosurgery on 
Character disturbances caused by the Sturge-Weber. 
syndrome.] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1966, 151(1), 
15-25.—Тһе favorable effect is described of neuro- 
ишо of a Sturge-Weber-syndrome, am. 
p: y character disorder and epilepsy, Occurring in 
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a 14-yr-old girl. The epileptic attacks and the character 
disturbances diminished after right-sided resection of 
the temporal lobe. The post-operative EEGs were also 
suggestive of distinct improvement. (German & French 
summaries)—English summary. 

8012. Stevens, Janice M det Oregon Seh. ме 
Psychiatric implications of psychomotor epilepsy. Ær- 
pius of en Psychiatry, 1966, 14(5), 461-471.—100 
adult patients selected consecutively from the alpha- 
betical file of the Convulsive Clinic of the University of 
Oregon Medical School with a firm clinical and 
compatible EEG diagnosis of psychomotor, grand-petit 
mal, or focal sensorimotor epilepsy were studied. Data 
indicate that there is additional risk of mental illness in 
patients with epilepsy in comparison to the general 
population, but failed to show a difference in risk 
between the psychomotor and grand mal groups. (42 
ref.)—M. D. Franzoni. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


8013. Akesson, Hans O., & Forssman, Hans. 
(Galton Lab., London, England) A study of maternal 
age in Down's syndrome. Annals of Human Genetics, 
1966, 29(3), 271-276.—To follow up Penrose's sugges- 
tion that mongolism consists of 2 separate phenomena, 
1 of which is age-dependent, the ages of women who 
bore mongoloids (N — 1242) between 1911-1955 in 
Sweden were studied statistically. In the sample studied 
¥% of the mongoloids appeared to be of the age- 
independent class.—S. С. Vandenberg. 

8014. Appell, Melville J., Williams, Clarence M., & 
Fishell, Kenneth N. A day care center training program 
for preschool retarded children: A description and anal- 
ysis of results. Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(2), 17-21. 

8015. Carkhuff, R. R. (U. Massachusetts) Vari- 
ations in performance of non-institutionalized retardates. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(2), 168-170. 
—300 non-institutionalized retardates and control Ss 
were assigned to 1 of 2 conditions involving the 
Draw-A-Man task. A quantitative measure to assess the 
amount of face detail was used. Where both a difficult 
context and a set were used the non-institutionalized 
retardates as well as control Ss were able to establish 
significant variations in their performances. The control 
Ss produced significantly better results than the re- 
tardate Ss.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

8016. Gaudreau, Jean. (Montreal Catholic Sch. 
Commission, Quebec, Canada) Variations in the 
educability of mental deficients. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 36-39.—Preliminary results for 
30 children (IQ = 60-80) show considerable within- and 


bet - iabili i 
pose variability on tests of learning.—R. S. 


8017. Geis, С‹ : š О 
sample by ret: eorge L. (Columbia U.) Matching to 


arded children: The effects of delayed 
response and numb. i i mu 
Pi teed voy E alternatives. Dissertation Ab- 
А Gladwin, Thomas. (NIMH, Bethesda, Md.) 
ape сч resources of the mentally retarded. Мета! 
шш 1966, 4(2), 15-16.—Research in mental 
ardation emphasizes the etiology of intellectual 


deficits and largely ne 

its glects study of the nature of the 
Cognitive or i- i 

retardates, ie ONU Pes aed by 


pers developm i 
programs and denies to pment of corrective 


resources. The idiot s; 
unexplored research 


psychology important research 
avant provides an example of such 
opportunities.—Journal abstract. 
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8019. Hamilton, John. (Florida State U.) Thelearn- 
ing of a generalized response class in mentally retarded 
individuals. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4806- 
4807. 

8020. Irwin, Dale O. Articulation of difficult speech 
sounds by two groups of retarded children. Cerebral Palsy 
Journal, 1966, 27(2), 3-7.—The performances of 41 


educable mentally retarded children (28 boys, 13 girls; - 


CA, 7-12 yr.; median Binet IQ, 66.8) were compared 
with those of 23 trainable children (СА, 7-14 yr. 
median IQ, 38). Words spoken to them (individually) 
made up to include the 10 most difficult consonants 
placed initially, medially, and terminally, were repeated 
and recorded for analysis. Among the findings: (1) the 
higher the IQ, the higher the mean correct score; (2) 
both groups, though particularly the trainable, tended 
to make most errors in the terminal position; (3) the 
educable group: made significantly more substitution 
than omission errors, the reverse being true for the 
trainable Ss. The orders of difficulty of the consonants 
are given for the 2 groups.—7. E. Newland. 

8021. Kostrzewski, Janusz. (Catholic U. Lublin, 
Poland) The dynamics of intellectual and social develop- 
ment in Down's Disease: Results of experimental investi- 
gations. Roczniki Filozoficzne, 1965, 13(4), 5-32.—The 
methodological section of this report on complex 
long-range research on the personality of mongols deals 
with detailed instructions for experiments intended to 
estimate the concept of numbers in mongoloids. Results 
of a statistical analysis revealed that this concept does 
not correlate with CA, but more with MA, as measured 
by Cattell's Infant Intelligence Scale and the Stanford- 
Binet Scale. It is therefore suggested that development 
of this "sense of numbers" in mongoloids should be 
based upon MA instead of CA, as is usually done for 
normally developing children. (39 ref.)—J. А. Lucker. 

8022. Lott, George M. Psychotherapy of the mentally 
retarded: Values and cautions. /АМА, 1966, 196(3), 
229-232.—Some types of the mentally retarded need 
psychotherapy included in an effective treatment 
program, and such therapy may be prescribed by their 
physicians. Accumulated knowledge reveals that the 
retarded comprise a conglomerate of etiologies and 
conditions, which require individualized comprehensive 
remedial plans. These youngsters have the same emo- 
tional conflicts, frustration, and guilt feelings as do 
normals, usually with less ability to correlate experi- 
ences and resist flattening feelings of failure. They need 
opportunities for relative successes. Some case illustra- 
tions are included, with special reference to psycho- 
therapeutic processes. In those children with primary or 
secondary emotional problems, psychotherapy, sup- 
portive or deep, is not a holistic remedy. However, it 
may represent the difference between some degree of 
community adjustment and protected institutional 
living or hospital refuge. Long experience indicates the 
need for coordinated work with the parents.—Journal 
abstract. 

8023. Niedelman, Jack. (Columbia U.) The rela- 
tionship between level of aspiration and school achieve- 
ment in the educable mentally retarded adolescent. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4814. 

8024. Peterson, Robert F. (U. Washington) The 
organization of experimentally generated imitative 
behaviors in the retardate. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(8), 4834. 

8025. Picq, L., & Vayer, P. Education psycho- 
motrice et arriération mentale. (2nd ed.) [Psychomotor 
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education and mental retardation.] Paris, France: Doin, 
1965. 232 p. F 30,00. 

8026. Schoelkopf, Ann М. (U. Minnesota) Delay of 
reinforcement effects in the discrimination learning of 
Poales. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4834- 
4835. 

8027. Sylvester, P. E. (St. Lawrence's Hosp., 
Caterham, England) Parietal lobe deficit in the mentally 
retarded. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 29(2), 176-180.—Anatomical and statis- 
tical evidence is given on 8 mentally retarded patients to 
show that there may exist a condition consisting of 
specific smallness of the parietal lobes associated with 
narrowness of the posterior part of the callosal body. 
The cause is obscure but histological evidence suggests 
that hypogenesis is present. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8028. Terdal, Leif G. (Michigan State U.) Stimulus 
satiation and mental retardation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4819. 
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8029. Bhatia, Hans R. (K.G.K. Postgrad. Coll., 
Moradabad, India) A textbook of educational psychol- 
ogy. NYC: Asia Pub. House, 1966. vii, 610 p. $12.50, 

8030. Cameron, Howard K. (Howard U.) The 
effectiveness of feedback in teaching principles of educa- 
tional psychology. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1966, 34(3), 53-56.—Determines the effect of feedback 
in learning principles of educational psychology. A 
basic question was: What will be the differential effect 
of systematically informing 1 group of students of the 
correctness and incorrectness of their classroom re- 
sponses, and not providing such information for a 
control group? Data collected in 1962 at a state 
university showed that feedback did have a significant 
overall effect on test performance. The experimentally 
taught Ss scored significantly higher than the controls 
on an achievement examination designed to measure 
their ability to interpret and apply psychological prin- 
ciples to problematic situations. There exists additional 
support for feedback since similar results were obtained 
when the investigator tested for the effect integrative 
teaching might have on the probable type of teacher- 
pupil relations a prospective teacher might maintain. 
Integratively taught students appeared to possess a 
better understanding of how psychological principles 
should be used in teaching, and are more prone to 
establish positive teacher-pupil relations.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

8031. Campbell, L. M., & Knill, W. D. Ability 
grouping and grade nine achievement. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965, 11(4), 226-232.—The 
scholastic attainments of 9th graders grouped hetero- 
geneously and homogeneously according to academic 
achievements and grouped homogeneously according to 
subject were compared. Data were analyzed for both 
random selection and for IQ matched pairs. Homo- 
genous groups received significantly higher achievement 
Scores in social studies, language, mathematics and 
Science. Examinations of interactions revealed that 
pupils grouped according to subject received higher 
language scores than those in homogeneous classes. In 
science, homogeneous groups did better than those 
grouped according to subject. No differences in 
mathematics achievement were obtained, however, 
between the groups.—N. M. Chansky. 
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8032. Clear, Val. (Anderson Coll.) Marriage educa- 
tion through novels and biography. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1966, 28(2), 217-219. _ 

8033. Davis, О. L., Jr., Hicks, Linda C., & Bowers, 
Norman D. (Kent State U.) The usefulness of time lines 
in learning chronological relationships in text materials. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1966, 34(3), 22-25. 


—Findings are not entirely consistent with those of ` 


other studies. The results raise questions about the 
usefulness of time lines in connection with printed 
verbal narrative for learners unless educational levels 
and intelligence are both considered. Their continued 
indiscriminate use for all students does not seem 
warranted. Experimental research and studies of the 
effects of instruction on comprehension of information 
and relationships presented in a textual narrative 
accompanied by a time line are needed. The relative 
usefulness of time lines as illustrations and as primary 
messages merits investigation as well.—G. F. Wooster. 

8034, Horowitz, Milton J. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Cent., Los Angeles, Calif.) Learning styles and learning 
outcomes in medical students. School Review, 1966, 74(1), 
48-65.—6 examples selected from a longitudinal study 
of 20 physicians representing 3 types of learning styles 
(avoidance of outside commitment, careful balance of 
commitments outside and inside the school, and major 
commitments outside the school) and adaptive patterns 
are considered in relation to learning outcomes. Special 
mention is made of the value of the methods of 
retrospective case study and the juxtaposition of data 
drawn from sources suggesting insights into both 
groups of relationships.—E. L. Gaier. 

8035. Hoyt, Donald P., & Munday, Leo. Academic 
description and prediction in junior colleges. ACT Res. 
Rep., 1966, No. 10, 19 p.—Examines the academic 
potential and college grades of junior college freshmen, 
Teports the predictive validity of American College 
Testing Program (ACT) data for junior colleges, and 
cee the results for 85 junior colleges with those 
for 205 4-yr colleges. Junior college students were found 
to be somewhat less able academically than their peers 
in 4-yr colleges, Their average ACT scores differed by 
about Jj a standard deviation, while their high school 
ШО were about % of a grade point apart. However, 

ifferences among junior colleges in academic potential 
were so great that the least able students in | junior 
college would be well above average in another. 
Simi апу, the average academic potential at several 
junior colleges was well above the average in typical 
4-yr institutions. Students within individual junior 
colleges had more diverse academic talents than was 
typical of students in 4-yr institutions. College grades 
or junior college students were also more variable than 
those found in 4-yr colleges. However, grade point 
averages in both junior colleges and 4-yr colleges were 
quite similar (about a '*C").—Journal summary. 

~ 8036. Kohlberg, Lawrence. (U. Chicago) Moral 
education in the schools: A developmental view. School 
Review, 1966, 74(1), 1-30.—“. ..а developmental con- 
ception of moral education does not imply the imposi 
tion of а curriculum upon the teacher. It does d od 
that the individual teacher achieve some cla it M 
general conceptions of the pon nis 


of the aims and nature o 
development... and implies that he achieve Kia 


the aspects of moral Diet eens he should encourage 


in children of a giv 
appropriate imethods of А level as to 


these children." —E. L. Gaier ‘ommunication with 
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8037. Küppers, Waltraut. Zur Psychologie des 
Geschichtsunterrichts. [On the psychology of teaching 
history.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1966. 160 p. 
DM 19,80. Abe ee 

8038. Parisi, Domenico. Insegnamento individual- 
izzato e istruzione programmata. [Individualized teach- 
ing and planned instruction.] Securitas, 1966, 51(1), 
87-110.—The efficiency of teaching is limited by the fact 
that it does not take individual differences between 
students into account. Planned instruction emphasizes 
didactic technology. Research is being carried out to 
study the interaction of didactic methods and the 
characteristics of the student. The aim is to accum ulate 
data in an experimental and systematical way, which 
may lead to truly individual teaching—exploiting the 
capacities of each student and compensating for those 
that are lacking. (French & German summaries) 
—English summary. 

8039. Rankin, Earl F., Jr., Greenmun, Renny, & 
Tracy, Robert J. (Texas Christian U.) Factors related 
to student evaluations of a college reading course. Journal 
of Reading, 1965, 9(1), 10-15.— Point-biserial correla- 
tions were used to determine the relationship between 
course and teacher evaluations. Student evaluations of a 
reading course tend to be more closely related to that of 
the teacher than to any measured improvement in 
reading. 

8040. Rozhina, L. N. (A. M. Согкії Pedagogical 
Inst., Minsk, USSR) Nekotorye usloviya vozniknoven- 
iya interesa k perezhivaniyam i myslyam literaturnykh 
geroev u detei mladshego shkol'nogo vozrasta. [Some 
conditions that arouse interest in the subjective ex- 
periences and thoughts of literary heroes in young 
schoolchildren.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 2, 
139-146.—Using the methods of role playing, retelling, 
and conversation, the perception of thought and subjec- 
tive experiences of literary heroes was studied in 150 
pupils in Grades 2-4. It was found that most interest 
occurred when subjective experiences were reflected in 
the hero's overt behavior; those merely described were 
ignored. The hero's own reflections on his behavior 
produced interest only if presented in the text as a 
concrete activity. Children rarely noticed the literary 
character's inner conflicts over motives or his thoughts 
about others, but an increase in the number of instances 
in which these subjective experiences were heeded was 
noted with increasing age.—L. Zusne. 
uid. SIN John S. (Florida State U.) 

ig through reading. Journal of Reading, 1965, 
8(5), 311-314.—4 main components of the reading 
process are word perception, comprehension, reaction, 
and assimilation. The concept of critical reading and its 
ee to critical thinking is Described. EN 
big Ur Puy Mid Rose M. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
БСО, ia | МЫ Бу "rmm in secondary 
23 = e & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 
223-230.— Discusses the roles the short 6, сап а 
in secondary school teachi i P М 
- А aching, with emphasis on the 
expansion of horizons and empathy i i f 
the teacher and for stude E fy it permits both for 
economic levels. nts irom various socio- 

8043. i 
БОЕ; MS er C. (Cent. Advanced Study 

„ Stanford, Calif.) On improving certain 
aspects of educational experi ; per 
Journal, Stanford U. M perimentation. Delta News 
“true” ex + March, 1966, 17-34.—Defines 


periment, Surveys 26 articles i B ic 
of Ameri 3 rüicles in the Ist 4 issues 
are judge n Educational Research Journal, 13 of which 


to n + 
be true or quasi-experiments. Stresses the 
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need for better preparation of educational researchers 
to design experiments, and suggests methods of up- 
grading recruitment and preparation, emphasizing the 
need for high quality in students admitted to doctoral 
study in educational research.— Author abstract. 

8044. Stroup, Herbert. (Brooklyn Coll.) Bureauc- 
racy in higher education. NYC: Free Press, 1966. xi, 242 
p. $5.95. 

8045. Sugimura, Takeshi. (Nara Gakugei U., Ja- 
pan) Implicit reinforcement in classroom as a function of 
grade and sociometric status. Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1965, 7(4), 166-170.— The 4th- and 6th- 
graders consisting of 4 classrooms respectively were 
given digit symbol tasks for 2 successive days. At the 
start of the 2nd day, 5 high-sociometric-status (HS) 
children in each of 2 classrooms were either praised or 
reproved for their performances and 5 low-sociometric- 
status (LS) children in the other 2 were praised or 
reproved. The remaining Ss were assumed to be 
implicitly reinforced by observing the classmates who 
were Pape reinforced. Ss implicitly reinforced by 
reproved HS classmates performed better than those by 
praised HS classmates, while no significant difference 
was found in the case of LS classmates. The difference 
in the 6th-graders by HS classmates was found to be 
significant because of the triple interaction.—Journal 
abstract. 

8046. Valett, Robert. (Sacramento City Unified Sch. 
District, Calif.) A psychoeducational profile of basic 
learning abilities. Journal of School Psychology, 1966, 
4(2), 9-24. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


8047. Bartz, Wayne H., & Darby, Charles L. (U. 
Florida) The effects of a programed textbook on 
achievement under three techniques of instruction. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1966, 34(3), 46-52.—This 
research was designed to investigate the achievement of 
college students using programed or non-programed 
texts under traditional or independent study techniques 
of instruction. The Ss, 147 students enrolled in a 
mathematics course, were assigned to 12 groups 
differing in the type of text used, instructional tech- 
niques employed, and instructor. An achievement test 
was administered at the beginning and end of the 
semester; in addition, a questionnaire was administered 
at the end. The results show that Ss under the 
traditional instructional technique performed signifi- 
cantly higher on the achievement test than did Ss under 
independent study (.05 level of significance). Also, Ss 
using the non-programed text performed significantly 
higher (.05 level) than did Ss using the programed text. 
Other results are reported and discussed.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

8048. Belcastro, Frank Р. (Merrimack Coll.) 
Relative effectiveness of the inductive and deductive 
methods of programming algebra. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1966, 34(3), 77-82.—In an exper- 
imental study using 378 8th grade students, analyses of 
variance with the levels of confidence at better than 1% 
showed that the deductive method was superior to the 
inductive method and that the verbal mode was 
superior to the non-verbal mode in the teaching of 
programed algebra. Among Ss exposed to the deductive 
method, the verbal mode was significantly more effec- 
tive than the non-verbal mode in aiding Ss to apply the 
algebra learned; among the Ss exposed to the inductive 
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method, both modes were equally effective.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

8049. Jacobs, James N., Johnson, Kirk A., & Abma, 
JohnS. (Cincinnati Public Sch. System, O.) An evalua- 
tion of programed instruction for teaching facts and 
concepts. USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-222, v, 
25 p.—Evaluates 5 methods of teaching an academic 
topic (“Bill of Rights") to high school classes: (1) linear 
program in class, (2) linear program as homework plus 
discussion in class, (3) text version of linear program in 
class, (4) text version of linear program as homework 
plus discussion in class, and (5) conventional lecture- 
discussion method in class. The linear program alone 

rovided the best results when measured both for the 
earning of factual material and general concepts about 
the topic. The linear program was best for high, 
intermediate, and lower levels of scholastic aptitude. 
—USAF AMRL. 

8050. Kingston, Albert J., & Wash, James A. 
Programed instruction. Journal of Reading, 1965, 9(2), 
125-130.— Discussion of major criteria and review of 
recent research. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


8051. Adamek, Raymond J., & Goudy, Willis J. 
(Purdue U.) Identification, sex and change in college 
major. Sociology of Education, 1966, 39(2), 183-199. 
— From a questionnaire and scales administered to 372 
juniors in a midwestern university, it was found that 
those who identify with their major fields are less likely 
to switch majors, that strong or weak self-concepts 
(self-confidence, sense of purpose) do not determine 
switching, nor does sex, and that a minority anticipate a 
conflict between family and occupational responsibil- 
ities. Contains a 6-item Strength of Self-Concept scale. 
—H. K. Moore. 

. 8052. Belok, Michael V., Abbott, John C., & Rogers, 

Sandra L. (Arizona State U.) American students" 
images of India and Indians. V. O. C. Journal of 
Education, 1965, 5(3), 3-5.—Data gathered from an 
incomplete sentence technique used on a group of 
American school children and college students point to 
several salient features of the students’ images. The 
basic image is one of poverty, with dominant symbols 
of poor housing and sanitation, hunger, and over- 
population. Closely associated with India are religious 
symbols of sacred animals and the Ganges River. 
Affective aspects reveal a strong defensive element, an 
association of Indian criticism of America, and critical 
attitudes toward Indian life. The critical aspect of the 
image, however, suggests an undertone of tolerance, 
sympathy, and understanding rather than hostility.—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

8053. Green, Robert L. (Michigan State U.) After 
School integration—what? Problems in social learning. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(7), 704-710.—A. 
totally integrated school must include more than 
biracial enrollment. Open and positive communication 
at all social and educational levels is paramount in 
overcoming the complex problems related to the transi- 
tion from segregated to integrated education. School 
integration should occur at the early elementary levels 
to allow minority group students to profit from quality 
education throughout their academic careers.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

„8054. Henderson, Edmund H., Long, Barbara H., & 
Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) Self-social constructs 
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of achieving and nonachieving readers. Reading Teacher, 
1965, 19(2), 114-118.—Nonachievers were 32 boys and 
16 girls, ages 7-14; reading retardation ranged from 1-6 
yr, with a median range of 2 yr. Controls were 
successful readers matched on the School and College 
Ability Tests and Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress. Ss were tested individually on 4 experimental 
tasks; (1) circle task (differentiation), (2) line task 
(esteem), (3) triangle task (individualism), and (4) space 
trip, i.e., choice of a solo trip interpreted as indicating 
individualism. No significant differences were found on 
the circle or line tasks. Achievers exhibited a higher 
degree of individualism on the triangle task and on the 
space trip (46% achievers compared to 21% non- 
achievers chose to go alone). **... retarded readers are 
characterized by a relatively high degree of dependency 
‚...(1) comparative closeness to mother rather than to 
father, (2) preference for space travel with others, and 
(3) placement of the self within the triangle of others 
and closer to parents and teacher." —M. Delsart. 

8055. Hodgkins, B. J., & Parr, A. Educational and 
Occupational aspirations among rural and urban male 
adolescents in Alberta. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965, 11(4), 255-262.—A questionnaire whose 
items requested information about father's occupation 
and student plans, and the Occupational Aspiration 
Scale were administered to the entire male population in 
Grades 10-12 in Southern Alberta High Schools. 
Rural-urban differences in student aspirations were not 
observed. Socioeconomic status was found to be related 
to aspiration scope, pec of the community of 
origin, | explanation for the findings was that the urban 
school was saturated with youth from working class 
homes, The Lipset hypothesis of Canadian-American 
differences in aspirations and mobility was offered, 
100,—N. M. Chansky. 

8056. Jones, Reginald L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The college adjustment of superior high school 

ts who participated in a program of acceleration. 
rag a ied Children, 1966, 32(9), 634-635.—Results of 
the College Adjustment Inventory (CAI), which was 
administered to 131 college students in the 2nd semester 
of freshman yr., showed that there were no significant 
differences between CAI scores of students who had 
completed college courses concurrent with their high 
school studies and those of students who had not 
ая шн in this accelerated program, with the 
following exception: girls who had participated in the 
program scored significantly lower оп personal ad- 
Justment, possibly indicating poorer adjustment prior to 
кш u Me D. Franzoni. 

3 у, F. J., North, J., & Zingle, H. 
relation of the broken homes to ан ul 
behaviors. Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 
1965, 11(4), 215-219.—School attendance, reading 
achievement and teacher rating of behavior problems of 
the 131 junior high school students from broken homes 
were compared with the 755 from intact homes. A seri 
of multiple linear regression equations were constru ted 
involving parent sex, $ sex, status of home natui Wer 
breakup, and school yr. at time of breakup. Th fe О 
of socioeconomic status were controlled, No diffe ee 
between the children from broken and int Hines 
were noted for reading achievement and tea che Aus 
of behavior problems, Those from baka e rating 
attended school fewer m broken homes 


a d days. Among the signi 
interactions were school уг, at time o beeen 
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of the remaining parent. Children attending Grades 1-3 
at the time of breakup were poorest achievers. Father- 
absent homes were linked to inferior achievement. No 
sex differences were found.—N. M. Chansky. 

8058. Lehtovaara, A., & Saarinen, P. (U. Helsinki, 
Finland) School age reading interests: A methodological 
approach. Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
1964, B-131(2), 216 p.—Children from 10-16 yr. were 
studied with 4 methods: (1) questionnaire, (2) booklist, 
(3) text samples, and (4) paired comparisons of 14 
categories to allow a comparison of the results obtained 
by each method. Age differences in interest in 26 
different types of books are reported in detail. Question- 
naire data on 26 types were correlated and factor 
analyzed separately for 10-yr-old boys, 10-yr-old girls, 
14-15-yr-old boys and 14-15-yr-old girls. 5 factors were 
interpreted for the 1st 2 groups: (1) adventure; (2) girls 
stories, poetry and fairy tales; (3) adult novels on love 
and war; (4) descriptive or narrative adult books on 
travel, sports, hobbies, etc.; (5) books of knowledge 
(philosophy, psychology, physics, chemistry, biogra- 
phy). For the 14-15-yr-olds the-same 5 factors appeared 
plus a symbolic-esthetic factor related to the philosophy 
of life (poetry, art, religion, philosophy, psychology, 
biography). Differences between the reading interests of 
boys and girls are briefly discussed.—S. G. Vandenberg. 

8059. Richards, James M., Jr., & Holland, John 
L. A factor analysis of student **explanations" of their 
choice of a college. ACT Res. Rep., 1965, No. 8, 23 

.—Examines the explanations students give of their 

choice of college. Using data obtained from a sample of 
8292 high school students drawn from the November, 
1964, nationwide American College Testing Program 
testing of college applicants, 27 items pertaining to 
influences on a student's choice of college were studied. 
4 major areas of influence, highly similar for men and 
women, were found: intellectual emphasis, practicality, 
advice of others, and social emphasis. Possible applica- 
tions of the results in counseling and in research are 
исе UA summary. 

1 . Rippey, Robert M. (U. Chicago 

differences ^ achievement Am dns differences 
in four classroom environments. School Review, 1965 
73(4), 374-383.—Matching students’ preferences for 
control or classroom structure to 4 classroom environ- 
ments (еггогіеѕѕ materials, errorless teacher, dialectical 
materials, and dialectical teacher) failed to sup ort the 
‘hypothesis that satisfaction of the set of inter Ea 
needs studied would facilitate learning of ан 
grammar, punctuation, and usage. The student who 
expressed a high desire to be controlled did not do 
much better when he was in fact controlled than he did 
wan he was free to study in any manner he saw 

„2. [which] suggests that satisfaction of the inter- 
реа TEES examined will not release an appreciable 
proses” E forlegning short-term, lower-order 

1. Werdelin, I. (Sch. Educati 
dE п, L . Education, Malmo, Swe- 
Ц reet peer ratings, and self ratings of 

+ . Educational & Psychological Inter- 
actions, 1966, No. 11, 19 p.—A rati 1 

havior was given to teachers and e ihr ошен 
the students themselves. The Sade "i is а 
judge the behavior of their pese The л 
rating scale was factor analyzed, se tel sad 
prop epe EM 

€ teacher rating scale, the self-rating scale, 2d the 
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peer-rating scale were also factor analyzed jointly. 
Relations with other behavior and intellectual variables 
were found. The main result was the close connection 
between teacher ratings (including school marks) and 
peer ratings, while self-ratings differed considerably 
from these.—Journal abstract. 

8062. Yamamoto, Kaoru; Lembright, Marlene L., & 
Corrigan, Ann M. (U. Iowa) Intelligence, creative 
thinking, and sociometric choice among fifth-grade chil- 
dren, Journal of Experimental Education, 1966, 34(3), 
83-89.—Ss were 730 5th grade pupils from 31 classes in 
10 elementary shools of a public school district. In 
general, it is concluded that creative thinking, as well as 
intelligence, did not carry too much weight in ex- 
planation of a child’s sociometric status in a classroom. 
The more creative and/or more intelligent 5th-graders 
tended to be more often nominated as friends and less 
often as non-friends than their less creative or intelligent 
peers, but the size of the relationships was such as to 
preclude any practical significance. Even when taken 
together, these 2 cognitive variables contributed less 
than 6%, of the variance in friendship nominations.—G. 
F. Wooster. 


TESTING 


8063. Bloomer, Richard H., & Heitzman, Andrew 
J. (U. Connecticut) Pre-testing and the efficiency of 
paragraph reading. Journal of Reading, 1965, 8(4), 
219-223.—3 possible explanations—response strength, 
compensation, and motivation—are suggested to 
account “for the fact that an increase in the material in 
the nature of pretest questions does not produce a 
significant increase in the test scores... .the most 
tenable hypothesis in relation to the effect of pretest 
upon an individual is that the pretest basically reduces 
the tension on the individual, reducing his motivation to 
learn. This, therefore, suggests that pretesting is not a 
good procedure for use in short reading comprehension 
materials, and that [such] materials should be presented 
without pretest, but followed by posttest material." 
—M. Delsart. 

8064. Boney, J. Don. (Coll. Educ., U. Illinois) 
Predicting the academic achievement of secondary school 
Negro students. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(7), 700-703.—The efficiency of aptitude and mental 
ability measures to predict high schoool grade-point 
average for Negro students in secondary school was 
studied. The total sample of 222 students was randomly 
divided into 2 samples in order to determine the 
consistency with which the variables predicted the 
criteria, Negro students appeared to be as predictable as 
other groups.—R. J. Baldauf. 

8065. Dunn, James E. (U. Arkansas) A study of the 
University of Arkansas mathematics entrance exam as a 

lacement device. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1966, ч 62-68.—Statistical evidence is given that a 
rather high proportion of freshmen nearing completion 
of their 2nd semester of college mathematics at the 
University of Arkansas show some degree of dis- 
satisfaction with their initial mathematics course assign- 
ment resulting from the system of placement. A sample 
of 237 of these freshmen, subject to certain restrictions, 
were allowed to specify their best starting place in 
retrospect. Individual probabilities of misclassification 
based on entrance exam scores were as high as 0.70 
using the present set of cut-off points and without trying 
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to discriminate between math groups at different levels. 
An attempt to discriminate between groups, using 
modified cut-off points, led to probabilities of mis- 
classification. of at best about 0.60. An attempt to 
construct a discriminant function based on a division of 
the test into 3 batteries of 20 questions each still led to 
probabilities of misclassification of at best 0.60. The test 
questions do not pose sufficient variety to be an effective 
discriminator between various levels of mathematical 
sophistication. It seems to be necessary to construct a 
new test designed with the specific starting courses in 
mind.—G. F. Wooster. 

8066. Miller, Robert E. Predicting first year achieve- 
ment of Air Force Academy cadets, class of 1966. USAF 
PRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-21, v, 17 p.—Candidates 
for admission to each Air Force Academy class are 
required to demonstrate their qualifications on a battery 
of selection tests. Qualified candidates who enter the 
Academy are given a battery of experimental tests upon 
entry as part of a program for the development of 
officer selection and classification instruments. In the 
class of 1966, a subset of experimental instruments was 
moved into the field and given a trial under selection 
conditions. Another subset was administered to selec- 
tees prior to entry. All selection and experimental tests 
were validated against criteria which became available 
at the end of the freshman yr. Criteria used were the 
‘Academic Standard Score, the Military Rating, the 
Extracurricular Activities Standard Score, the Com- 
posite Standard Score, and Early Motivational Elimina- 
tion. It was found that the experimental battery 
contains tests valid for each criterion and that the 
selection battery contains tests valid for each criterion 
except Early Motivational Elimination. For every crite- 
rion except the Academic Standard Score, some set of 
experimental tests was found which added significantly 
to prediction from the selection battery alone. The best 
multiple validity coefficients for each criterion ranged 
from .33 for Early Motivational Elimination to .59 for 
the Academic Standard Score. The best multiple valid- 
ity for the Military Rating was .48. Tests given to the 
classes of 1965 and 1966 had similar validities and 
distribution statistics in both classes —USAF PRL. 

8067. Stroup, Francis. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Grouping errors in the grade-point average. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1966, 34(3), 31-33.—An empir- 
ical investigation into differences between grade-point 
averages computed from the same 5-letter grade tran- 
scripts, when computations were made on a 5 point 
scale (C — 2) and a 15 point scale (C — 8). Greatest 
attention was given to those averages in the critical area 
of 2.0. of the 610 averages examined; 16.6% would have 
been unchanged had the 15-point scale been operative, 
54.1% would have been lowered, and 29.3% would have 
been raised. Using 2.0 as the cutting line for survival, 58 
students who would have survived by the shorter scale 
would not have survived by the longer scale, while 5 
students who. would have survived by the longer scale 
would not have survived by the shorter. From these 
data it may be concluded that: (1) a substantial 
difference exists between GPAs derived by grouping 
scores into 5 weighted categories and into I5 weighted 
categories, (2) the limit of the differences is almost 
identical with that predicted by Kirby based on chance 
occurrence, (3) neither scale produced consistently 
higher scores than the other, and (4) the larger number 
of differences produced by 1 scale could well be relai 
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to the manner in which the data were collected.—G. F. 
Wooster. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


8068. Eisner, Elliott W. (Stanford U.) Arts curricula 
for the gifted. Teachers College Record, 1966, 67(7), 
492-501.—Holds as erroneous the “conception that 
artistic activity is wholly affective rather than cognitive 
<.. —H. К. Moore. 

8069. King, Ethel M., & Muehl, Siegmar. (U. 
Alberta, Calgary, Canada) Different Sensory cues as 
aids in beginning reading. Reading Teacher, 1966, 19(3), 
163-168.—When words were dissimilar “results indi- 
cated that the kind of sensory cue or combinations of 
cues accompanying the printed word made little differ- 
ence in learning performance, although there was a 
tendency for hearing the word alone to be the most 
effective method ....[A] combination of auditory and 
echoic cues produced significantly better learning than 
an auditory cue alone with similar words." —M. 
Delsart. 

8070. King, Paul T., & Dellande, William. (U. 
Missouri, Columbia) The University of Missouri 
reading improvement program. Journal of Reading, 1965, 
8(5), 307-310.—Varying levels of comprehension are 
defined according to different rates of performance: (1) 
reading, 70-100% (2) skimming, 50-69%; (3) scanning, 
25-49%; and (4) surveying, 0-24%. 

8071. MeDonald, Arthur S. (Ed.) Research for the 
classroom: Rate and reading flexibility. Journal of 
Reading, 1965, 8(3), 187-191.—"Investigations utilizing 
paper-pencil tests and eye-movement hotography 
suggest that rate changes do not ТШ in reading 
flexibility but instead are effects of changes in reading 
techniques and perceptual approaches... Research has 
indicated that. rate variation is only 1 manifestation of 
reading flexibility... . Basic and challenging attributes 
such as facility of association, perceptual freedom (the 

phi phenomenon’) and other attitudinal sets appear to 
be ele Ss ref.)—M. Delsart. 
; McFall, Thelma M. (64 Hillyer St. 
N.J.) Postschool adjustment: А Каш GERA АДЕ, 
students of classes for the educable mentally retarded. 
ixceptio) inier. 
Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 633-634.—An inter. 
view survey of 50 students who had been members of 
classes for the educable mentally retarded showed that 
better adjustment to the working community could have 
peas made Occupational information, vocational 
suitable vn Lead me and aid in obtaining 
provided tinued counseling had been 
sige tig im d Со вава x 
, гс 

eo the third grade. Reading Teacher, 1966, DO. 


8074, Reynolds, Maynard С (U. Min 
. (U. nesota) A 
Crisis in evaluation, Exceptional Children, 1966, $29). 


585-592, —Recent federal sui 

85-5 ° pport programs fi - 
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8075. Rosen, Carl L. (U. Georgia) Visual deficien- 
cies and reading disability. Journal of Reading, 1965, 
9(1), 57-61.—Summary of recent research. School 
responsibilities in this problem area are discussed. — 

8076. Schale, Florence. (Northwestern U.) Vertical 
methods of increasing rates of comprehension. Journal of 
Reading, 1965, 8(5), 296-300.—3 techniques are de- 
scribed: skimming, square span, and narrow column 
methods. A 

8077. Schneyer, J. Wesley. (U. Pennsylvania) Use 
of the cloze procedure for improving reading compre- 
hension, Reading Teacher, 1966, 19(3), 174-179.—Study 
results indicate that “use of cloze exercises may prove 
more useful with pupils of average or above average 
ability. A lower correlation between noun-verb deletion 
scores and Language IQs is similar to [earlier findings 
which suggest that]...the noun-verb cloze procedure 
may provide a measure of comprehension less in- 
fluenced by intelligence."—M. Delsart. 

8078. Soubiran, G., & Mazo, P. La réadaptation 
Scolaire des enfants intelligents par la rééducation psy- 
chomotrice. [Readapting intelligent children to school 
by psychomotor reeducation.] Paris, France: Doin, 
1964. 187 p. F 19,50. 

8079. True, Sally. (Wisconsin State U.) A study of 
the relation of general semantics and creativity. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1966, 34(3), 34-40.—Inves- 
tigates the hypothesis that the teaching of certain 
principles of general semantics would result in superior 
performance on tests of 2 factors of creative a ility, 
ideational fluency, and spontaneous flexibility in a 
selected sample of 6th grade children. 18 classrooms 
formed the experimental group and 18, the control 

roup. The Product Improvement Test and the Unusual 

Ses Test from the Minnesota Tests of Creative 
Thinking by ‘Torrance were used. As differences were 
Statistically significant at the .001 level on both mea- 
sures of each of the 2 variables, it was concluded that 
for the 18 classrooms of 6th grade children which 
formed the rige. group, the teaching of general 
Semantics did significantly increase both ideational 
fluency and spontaneous flexibility as measured by the 2 
tests of creativity given. It is believed to be not only 
feasible, but desirable to include general semantics in 
the 6th grade language arts program.—G. F. Wooster. 


GUIDANCE 


8080. Abidin, Richard R. Lackland AFB, 
laboratory method of psychodiagnosis in т 
Journal of School Psyc ology, 1966, 4(2), 45-49.—The 
laboratory method,” by providing a division of labor, 
the use of Standard batteries, and blind analysis is ^1 
way in which the Psychologist in the schools may 


attempt to meet his professional and soci ibi 
Py » en я 
Чу....”—К. S. Harper. eee 
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to te evaluation соет. which must be dealt with Harper * SU&#esting low social desirability. —R. S. 
ену: Eos cm сани and psychological 8082, Berg, Paul C., & Rentel, Victor М. h 
k Improving study skills. Journal edic. 
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1966, 9(5), 343-346.—Students who are motivated to 
improve and voluntarily enroll in study skills courses 
raise their grade point ratios, and students who are 
similarly motivated but not enrolled do not make the 
same gains. Format and content do not seem to be 
nearly as important as motivation and interest.—Author 
summary. 

8083. Engle, Mary. (Harvard U.) Time and the 
reluctance to diagnose. Journal of School Psychology; 
1966, 4(2), 1-8.— The reluctance to diagnose is over- 
determined, reflecting attitudes and expectations of the 
School psychologist toward the process and the conse- 
quences.—R. S. Harper. 


identification of emotionally disturbed elementary school 
children. Exceptional Children, 1966, 32(9), 607-609. 
—Demonstrates that emotionally disturbed children in 
Grades 4, 5, and 6 can be identified as effectively 
through use of a teacher rating scale and a group 
intelligence test as through use of these 2 sources of 
information plus arithmetic achievement, reading 
achievement, a modified sociometric technique (a class 
play), and a self-concept inventory. The teacher rating 
scale and group intelligence test results can be useful in 
making decisions as to which children should be 
referred to a psychologist for individual diagnostic 
study. While contributing little to prediction, other 
information such as achievement, sociometric status, 
and self-concept may prove useful in understanding and 
meeting pupil needs in the educational setting.—Journal 
abstract. 

8085. Sinick, Daniel. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
You and your child's career: A guidance handbook for 
parents, teachers and counselors. Washington, D.C.: 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1966. 47 p. 

8086. Stennett, R. G. (Northland Mental Health 
Cent., Grand Rapids, Mich.) Emotional handicap in the 
elementary years: Phase or disease? American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(3), 444-449.—4 brief studies 
are presented to illustrate the prevalence of emotionally 
handicapped children in the elementary schools, the 
reliability of the available processes for identifying such 
children and the increasingly poorer academic achieve- 
ment that characterizes them as they move through the 
elementary grades. Emotional handicap is not a 
"phase" but a “disease” requiring deliberate profes- 
sional intervention.—Journal abstract. 

8087. Tuller, Dorothy. Electroencephalograms of 
children who fail in reading. Exceptional Children, 1966, 
32(9), 637.—7 children in Grades 3 and 4 who were 
failing in reading and scored at or below the 25th 
percentile on the Detroit Reading Test 11, Form B, were 
studied. Results revealed abnormal EEG tracings in all 
when compared with those of normal children. It 
appeared that a wide variety of deviations from the 
normal may be expected among reading failures and, if 
found in the EEG tracings of preschool children, may 
provide a possible means of locating potential failures 
before school entrance.—M. D. Franzoni. 

8088. Zunker, Vernon G., & Brown, William F. 
(Texas Lutheran Coll. Comparative effectiveness of 
student and professional counselors. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(7), 738-743.—A sample of 
160 beginning freshmen, % males and 1⁄2 females, 
received 6% hr. of academic adjustment guidance from 
same-sex professional counselors. Upperclassman 
student counselors gave equivalent guidance to all other 
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beginning freshmen. A matching sample of 80 men and 
80 women was subsequently drawn from the 316 
freshmen receiving student-to-student counseling. It was 
concluded that carefully selected, trained, and super- 
vised student counselors provide a practical and pro- 
ductive addition to the college’s guidance program.— 
R. J. Baldauf. 


PERSONNEL 


8089. Bardon, Jack I., & Bennett, Virginia D. 
(Rutgers U.) When teaching does not take. Elementary 
School Journal, 1966, 66(8), 426-431.—When teaching 
does not seem to be effective, teachers have recourse to 
several alternatives: (1) insight into the effects of their 
teaching methods and attitudes; (2) utilization of 
guidance, remedial, and psychological services; (3) 
recognition of children who may need special place- 
ment; and (4) if necessary, acceptance of a revised 
standard of achievement.—M. D. Franzoni. 

8090. Cruickshank, William M. (Ed.) (Syracuse 
U.) The teacher of brain-injured children: A discussion 
of the bases for competency. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
U. Press, 1966. xv, 334 p. $5.00. 

8091. McCallon, Earl L. (North Texas State U.) 
Interpersonal perception characteristics of teachers. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1966, 34(3), 97-100. 
—The investigator analyzed the relationship of 7 
variables in a sample of 47 elementary school teachers. 
The variables considered were: (1) teacher's perception 
of self, (2) teacher's perception of the student con- 
sidered most desirable to teach, (3) teacher's perception 
of the student considered least desirable to teach, (4) 
similarity of perception of the students considered most 
and least desirable to teach, and (5) the teacher's 
academic training, age, and years of teaching experi- 
ence. In general the teachers in the study tended to 
perceive the student considered most desirable to teach 
more favorably than self, tended to show an increase in 
the favorableness of self-perception with an increase in 
favorableness of perception of the student considered 
most desirable to teach, and tended to perceive the 
student considered least desirable to teach less favorably 
when possessing a greater number of years of teaching 
experience. Possible theoretical considerations related to 
these findings are discussed.—G. F. Wooster. 

8092. Moeller, Gerald H., & Charters, W. W. (St. 
Louis Public Sch. System, Mo.) Relation of bureaucrat- 
ization to sense of power among teachers. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1966, 10(4), 444-465.—It was 
hypothesized that a teacher's sense of power would be 
lower in highly bureaucratic than in less bureaucratic 
school systems. A questionnaire was administered to 
662 classroom teachers іп 20 school systems. Contrary _ 
to the hypothesis, sense of power was greater in the 
highly bureaucratic schools. Teachers' feelings of power 
to influence school system policies appear to be affected 
by variables lying within the teachers themselves as well 
as in the organizational structure of the school systems. 
—A. J. Kubany. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


8093. Edgerton, Harold A. (Performance Res., Inc 
Washington, D.C.) Science talent: Its early identi- 
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fication and later development. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1966, 34(3), 90-96.—Some comparisons are 
made of the career records of 1550 men and women 
who were high school seniors in 1942-1943, and at that 
time competed in 1 of the Ist 2 Annual Science Talent 
Searches for the Westinghouse Science Scholarships and 
Awards. Their records at that time are compared with 
their career achievements in 1957.—G. F. Wooster. 

8094. Gunderson, E. K., & Mahan, J. L. (USN Med. 
NP Res. Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Cultural and psycho- 
logical differences among occupational groups. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 287-304.—Cultural back- 

round and psychological differences were determined 
for 9 occupational groups. Cultural differences could be 
largely subsumed under the concept of family socio- 
economic status levels. Variability in personality 
measures tended to be consistent with those for cultural 
attributes. Predictive validities of biographical and 
personality data would be profoundly affected by these 
occupational differences. Social and work roles at small 
Antarctic stations were consistent with the cultural and 
personality data. Heterogeneity in cultural backgrounds 
and personal values may affect work group com- 
patibility in isolated settings.—Author abstract. 

8095. Herzberg, Frederick. (Western Reserve U.) 
Work and the nature of man. Cleveland, O.: World, 
1966. xiv, 203 p. $6.00. 

8096. Indik, Bernard P., Goldstein, Bernard; 
Chernick, Jack, & Berkowitz, Monroe. (Inst. Man- 
agement & Labor Relations, Rutgers U.) The medi- 
ator: Background, self-image, and attitudes. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers U., 1966. vii, 64 p. $1.50 
(paper).—Reports on 2 surveys of the social back- 
ground, employment conditions, attitudes and opinions 
of state and federal mediators. 

8097. McDonald, Charles H. (Meredith Pub. Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.) Data automation and the personnel 
manager. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(4), 209-211. 

8098. Niccoli, Pietro. Il contributo dell'orientamento 
professionale ai fini della sicurezza: Osservazioni gen- 
erali. [A contribution of professional orientation for the 
purposes of safety: General observations.] Securitas, 
1966, 51(1), 111-119.—Starting from the observation of 
the prevalent incidence of the human factor in deter- 
mining accidents and incidents affecting working 
capacity, it is stated that professional orientation plays 
an essential part in labor safety. Considers the accept- 
ance of the term "safety" in labor, and the contribution 
which adequate orientation—facilitating the relations 
between man and labor—can make in the equilibrium 
of personality and job adaptation. (French & German 
summaries)— English summary. 

8099. Oberman, Albert; Lane, Norman E., Mitchell, 
Robert E., & Graybiel, Ashton. The thousand aviator 
study: Distributions and intercorrelations of selected 
variables. USN AMI, 1965, Monograph 12, ii, 216 
p.—The 1963-65 evaluation, the 3rd follow-up ex- 
amination in a longitudinal study of 1056 naval 
aviators, collected a large body of physiological, 
psychological, and personal history data on 675 sur- 
viving members of the original population. Because of 
the magnitude and diversity of this information, an 

overall view of distributions and interrelationships 
seems necessary to: (1) provide assistance in under- 
standing the findings of the study, and (2) indicate 
possible areas of further research by facilitating the 
discovery of relationships not otherwise apparent. 
Describing in detail the distributions and intercor- 
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relations of 100 variables selected from the measures 
obtained, data are presented in the form of descriptive 
statistics, frequency histograms, and Pearson correla- 
tion coefficients. (21 ref.)J—USN AMI. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8100. Kuppuswamy, B., & Agrawal, K. G. (India 
Internat. Cent., New Delhi) Noble’s m and the meaning 
of work. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 
10(1), 19-23.—Associates for 16 concepts connected 
with work were collected from 100 high school boys 
using Noble's method. Their m values were worked out. 
Total associates were 3334 after rejecting sequential and 
clang responses. Wages and worker were elicited on 
highest number of stimulus words (5). Money, labor 
and work came next with 4 elicitors. Laborious and 
worker were elicited 3 times. Future had the lowest m 
(0.63). The concepts varied significantly with regard to 
response. **m can only indicate the familiarity of S with 
the concept and not its meaning."—U. Pareek. 

8101. Steinmann, Anne. Guidance personnel and the 
college woman. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(5), 294-299. 
—The guidance counselor may have to face a back- 
to-the-kitchen trend among college women. Many 
young women must be shown that they do not have to 
choose between home and career; in fact, they must 
have both to achieve fulfillment of their own lives and 
provide healthy enrichment in the growth of their 
families. The men in their lives will need counseling, 
too.—Journal abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


8102. Curtis, Ervin W. (U. Oregon) The application 
of decision theory and scaling methods to selection test 
evaluation, Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4794. 

8103. Hayter, Donald F., & Conner, Richard D. A 
network flow technique for optimizing personnel on board 
by pay grade. USN PRA Res. Rep., 1966, No. 66-12, v, 
18 p.—Describes | of a series of computerized tech- 
niques developed in a continuing research program to 
provide new and improved methods for carrying out 
enlisted personnel planning functions. The network flow 
model considers the present number of personnel on 
board at each pay grade of a rating and will attrite and 
advance them realistically in future time periods. The 
future allocation of personnel among pay grades is 
optimized for a 5-yr period relative to the pay grade 
requirements within the constraints of predicted per- 
sonnel attrition, advancements, demotions, and the 
nonpetty officer base.—USN PRA. 

8104. Jeüsen, Ollie A. Cultural bias in selection. 
Public Personnel Review, 1966, 27(2), 125-130. 

8105. Judy, Chester J. (Personnel Res. Lab., Lack- 
land AFB, Tex.) Potential value of educational back- 
ground data in the selection and classification of military 
personnel. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 195-200. 
—Correlational techniques were used to examine the 
relationships between selected educational background 
variables and final school grade in 5 technical-school 
courses conducted for Air Force student officers (total 
N — 1158). Relationships were high enough to demon- 
strate the general usefulness of background information 
on college education for predicting technical-school 
performance. It was concluded that the validity of 
educational information may be expected to approach 
or surpass that which can be claimed for a current Air 
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Force selection and classification battery.—Author 
abstract. 

8106. Mustafa, Husain. (Kent State U.) Aptitude 
testing for machine operators. Public Personnel Review, 
1966, 27(2), 102-105.—Describes how scientific selec- 
tion techniques are helping a large governmental agency 
to solve its personnel problems created by automation. 

8107. Sorenson, Richard C. Optimal allocation of 
enlisted men: Full regression equations vs. aptitude area 
scores. USA PRO Tech. Res. Note, 1965, No. 163, 26 
p.—Reports on continuing research directed toward 
increasing the efficiency of allocation through use of the 
Army Classification Battery (ACB) test scores. The 
research using a simulation technique evaluates the loss 
in performance efficiency attributable to the use of the 2 
variable composites—Aptitude Areas—rather than the 
superior 11 variable regression estimate. It was found 
that in an optimal allocation procedure, performance of 
enlisted men could be substantially increased by using 
regression estimates from all ACB tests rather than the 
2 test composites.—A. J. Drucker. 

8108. Stern, H. Anthony. (Nat. Council Churches, 
NYC) Selection of overseas personnel. Personnel 
Journal, 1966, 45(4), 224-228.—The experience of a 
religious organization, while not analogous in all 
respects to the needs of industrial firms, provides some 
valuable guidelines to the personnel manager faced with 
administration of overseas personnel.—Journal abstract. 


TRAINING 


8109, Annett, J., & Paterson, L. (U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) The use of cuing in training tasks: Il. 
NAVTRADEVCEN Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 4119-1, v, 74 
р.—1п 3 sections: a review of the literature on training 
for auditory tasks, an account of 3 experiments com- 
paring cuing and knowledge of results as training 
techniques for a detection task, and the comparison of 
cuing and PAR of results in an intensity discrim- 
ination task. (53 ref.)—NAVTRADEVCEN. 

8110. Bush, Wilma J., Gregg, Dolores K., Smith, 
Edgar A., & McBride, Coit B. (West Texas State 
U.) Some interactions between individual differences and 
modes of instruction. USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, 
No. 65-228, iii, 19 p.—Explores the hypothesis that 
there is a relationship between patterns of learning 
ability and the amount learned in different instructional 
conditions. Scores for each of 44 Ss were obtained on 
(1) the Reading Vocabulary and the Mathematics 
Fundamentals subtests of the California Achievement 
Test, (2) the Administrative and the Mechanical scales 
from the Airman Qualifying Examination, and (3) the 
Verbal and Performance scales of the WAIS. Each of 
the 44 Ss also learned in 5 different training situations. 
Differences between scores on associated subtests (e.g., 
Reading Vocabulary minus Mathematics Fundamen- 
tals) were correlated with the difference between gain 
scores obtained in the various learning situations. A 
significant relationship was observed between the differ- 
ence on the subtests of the California Achievement Test 
and the difference between the gain score from lecture- 
like instruction and the gain score in laboratory-like 
instruction. The data tended to support the hypothesis 
that students with relative strength in Reading Vocab- 
ulary are superior to students with relative strength in 
Mathematics Fundamentals when both are required to 
learn from instructional conditions that are highly 
verbal. On the other hand, students exhibiting relative 
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strength in Mathematics Fundamentals tend to learn 
more efficiently in individual laboratory situations than 
do students showing relative strength in Reading 
Vocabulary. No comparable patterns were revealed 
with the scores from the WAIS or the Airman 
Qualifying Examination.—USAF AMRL. 

8111. Eames, Ronald D., & Starr, Jack. Technical 
publications and the user. Human Factors, 1965, 7(4), 
363-369.—The mechanistic orientation in psychology 
and elsewhere is challenged and reasons are given for 
added human factors contributions to make technical 
information more usable. Studies are cited which reveal 
numerous inadequacies in technical handbooks at the 
point of use. Conventional studies of technical message 
variables have slight relevance to military publications 
design due to different populations, environments, and 
conditions of stress. A concept of technical handbooks 
as devices to control behavior is explained. A more 
empirical rather than subjective orientation to technical 
writing is needed. Recommendations include a proposal 
for investigation of “‘user-designed” handbooks, inte- 
gration of publications development within system 
development, and study to determine new criteria for 
effective writing and for the selection and training of 
writers. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8112. Hood, Paul D., Kern, Richard P., & Showel, 
Morris. Research on the training of noncommissioned 
officers: A summary report of pilot studies. HumRRO 
Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-17, vi, 42 p.—The studies 
yielded preliminary information relative to junior non- 
commissioned officer leadership training оп aptitude 
and sociometric ratings as promising selection factors, 
possible improvements in training methods, the need for 
development of criteria to assess technical proficiency 
and leadership skills, and the relation between training 
environment and effective leadership performance. 
—HumRRO. 

8113. Peskin, Dean B. (Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
Kansas City, Mo.) Role playing and role conflict: A 
case study. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(5), 279-289. 
—The goal of this managerhent development program 
was to provide supervisors with training experiences 
intended to stimulate, inspire, arouse and challenge 
their thinking by operating a hypothetical company. 
Involving techniques of role playing, group dynamics 
and programed instruction, its success was measured by 
the extent to which supervisors showed improvement on 
their regular jobs.—Journal abstract. 

8114. Petrushevskii, I. I. (P. F. Lesgaft GDOIFK 
Res. Lab., Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu o povyshenii 
nadezhnosti raboty operatorov s pomoshch’ yu fizicheskoi 
trenirovki. [Increase in work proficiency of operators by 
means of physical training.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
No. 2, 57-67.—52 19-22 yr. old radiotelegraph operator 
trainees were given training in gymnastics (12 hr.), 
handball (12 hr.), swimming (6 hr.), and track and field 
events (6 hr.) over a period of 2.5 mo., for an average of 
3-4 hr/wk. Comparison of pre- and posttests of work 
efficiency (transmission and reception, teletyping) and 
general psychological functioning (letter cancellation, 
digit span, numerical problem solving) showed an 
increase in the level of performance on a number of 
measures. In individual tests, the most pronounced 
changes occurred immediately after a period of «р 
cially heavy physical effort, such as a 9-km run. The 
effects of physical training were more pronounced in 


individuals who had obtained low scores on a physical m 
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8115. Pridgen, W. L., & Demougeot, G. M. 
(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md.) Needed: 
New methods for weapon system training. Human Fac- 
tors, 1965, 7(4), 335-345.—4 methods for improving 
maintenance training are described: (1) team training, 
(2) follow-on training at operational sites, (3) pro- 
gramed instruction, and (4) a specific example of a 
“directed troubleshooting" technique. Maintenance 
training can be improved by new techniques of organ- 
ization, new methods of teaching, and by developing 
new working skills.—Journal abstract. 

8116. Walker, Ralph W. (Martin Co., Denver, 
Colo.) An evaluation of training methods and their 
characteristics. Human Factors, 1965, 7(4), 347-354.—16 
training techniques were rated by experienced training 
personnel each with respect to 34 training selection 
criteria. Training personnel narrow their selection 
criteria to those elements which are administratively 
and contractually imposed, and educational/psycho- 
logical principles tend to be overlooked. Selection on 
training techniques in practice should be on a broader 
and more systematic basis if the selection is to be 
properly justified —Journal abstract. 

8117. Zaner, Theodore. (New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn) Programmed instruction- and its use in the 
озууга Public Personnel Review, 1966, 27(2), 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


_8118. Neff, Walter S. (New York U.) Problems of 
work evaluation. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(7), 682-688.—4 different approaches are appraised: 
(1) mental testing, (2) job analysis, (3) work-sample, and 
(4) situational assessment. After examination of the 
merits and limitations of each of the 4 approaches, the 
conclusion is drawn that “по one of these 4 methods 
can do everything; each deals with a restricted facet of a 
many-faceted problem;"—R. J. Baldauf: 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


8119. Betz, Ellen; Weiss, D. J., Dawis, R. V., 
England, G. W., & Lofquist, L. H. Seven years of 
research on work adjustment. Minnesota Studies: in 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 1966, 20, 1-65.—Research 
leading to, and based upon, the theory of work 
adjustment (studies conducted since 1957) is sum- 
marized and interpreted. Reviews studies on the devel- 
opment and validation of psychometric measures for 
the major variables in work adjustment including 
tenure, satisfaction, satisfactoriness, needs, and abilities, 
as well as research findings for disabled and non- 
disabled groups of workers, skilled and unskilled, and 
blue- and white-collar occupations. Studies supporting 
several propositions of the theory are reported. Implica- 
tions of the theory are interpreted relating to the 
development of a psychology of disability and to the 
concerns of vocational rehabilitation counselors, 
administrators, and research workers.—Author abstract. 

8120. Crisera, Robert A. (Washington U., St. 

Louis) A study of job satisfaction and its relationship to 
performance in the job situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(8), 4793-4794. 

8121. Dirken, J. M. (Netherlands Inst. Preventive 
Med., Leyden) Industrial shift work: Decrease in well- 
being and specific effects. Ergonomics, 1966, 9(2), 115- 
124.—Using a standardized and validated inventory 
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consisting of dichotomous questions concerning essen- 
tially vague complaints of somatic and psychosomatic 
nature, approximately 600 shift and 1200 nonshift 
workers were investigated. The conclusions were: (1) To 
a certain degree a stereotyped pattern of complaints 
exists. This pattern is the same in shift and in nonshift 
workers, in several types of industry, and probably also 
in several districts. To a slight degree it is typical for a 
factory. (2) The data do not indicate that complaints 
about nervousness and gastrointestinal disorders occur 
more frequently in shift than in nonshift workers. (3) 
There was a significant decrease in general well-being. 
This difference is smaller after the elimination of 
influences originating from environmental load and 
aging, but the slight influence of shift work, though not 
specific, remains. (4) Negative effects of shift work are 
probably partly veiled by previous selection of workers, 
so that shift workers tend in some respects to be 
stronger and healthier than nonshift workers. In view of 
the large numbers and industrial diversity of the 
workers investigated, the main conclusion is that for 
subjective well-being in both somatic and psychological 
aspects shift work in general is not a problem. (French 
& German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8122. Falk, Laurence L. (Concordia Coll.) Occupa- 
tional satisfaction of female college graduates. Journa. of 
Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(2), 177-185.—Role 
analysis is employed to determine if males differ from 
females in their satisfaction with occupational and 
avocational uses of their college training. Housewives 
are more satisfied with their vocation than males, but 
less satisfied with the application of their academic 
training in housewifery than males are with their 
vocational uses of academic training. There is some 
support for concluding that both engage in avocational 
activities as a partial solution to occupational dis- 
satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

8123. French, J. R., Jr., Kay, E., & Meyer, H. 
H. (U. Michigan) Participation and the appraisal 
system. Human Relations, 1966, 19(1), 3-20.—The 
effects of participation of 92 managers in an appraisal 
system were evaluated in relation to degrees of par- 
ticipation. Conclusions: (1) high participation is associ- 
ated with acceptance of job goals, more favorable 
attitudes to the appraisal system, and greater occu- 
pational self-actualization; (2) participation produces 
improved man-manager relations; (3) participation in 
planning goals increases performance under conditions 
of low threat, but produces negative effects under 
conditions of high threat; (4) high need for inde- 
pendence reacts more favorably to increased participa- 
tion; (5) decreased participation does not have un- 
desirable effects on subsequent performance.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

8124. Girard, Giorgio. Contributo all definizione di 
un medello interpretativo dell’interazione dinamica delle 
risorse del lavoratore e delle condizioni del loro impiego. 
[Contribution to the definition of an interpretative 
model about the dynamic interaction of resources in the 
worker and in their conditions of employment.] Archivio 
di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1966, 27(1), 
41-52.— Tentative interpretation of absenteeism and of 
the worker's resources to deal with energy expenditure 
during work hours.—L. L'Abate. 

8125. Grusky, Oscar. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Career mobility and organizational commitment. Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 1966, 10(4), 488-503.—The 
relationship was examined between intra-organizational 
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career mobility and strength of commitment among 
managers of a major public utility holding company 
using the hypotheses that: (1) the greater the rewards 
received the greater the degree of the manager's 
commitment, and (2) the greater the obstacles an 
individual overcomes in order to obtain the organiza- 
tion's rewards, the greater his commitment, Approxi- 
mately 75% (1649) of the managers returned usable 
questionnaires. The Ist hypothesis received only slight 
and scattered support, while the 2nd was uniformly 
sustained.—A. J. Kubany. 

8126. Kamenske, Gloria L. (Michigan State U.) 
Some personality factors in attitude toward technological 
change in a medium sized insurance company. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4797-4798. 

8127. Wnuk, Joseph J., Jr. Morale: An additional 
approach. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(4), 220-223. 
—Most employee attitude surveys produce information 
as to the effects of low morale on production. Here is an 
attempt to identify some of the causes of low morale 
among employees. The main focus of this study is on 
the morale of the individual within the group.—Journal 
abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


8128. Cooper, Robert. (Liverpool U., England) 
Leader’s task relevance and subordinate behaviour in 
industrial work groups. Human Relations, 1966, 19(1), 
57-84.—Ratings of work leaders and interviews of 
workers in an oil-processing plant indicate that job 
performances of subordinate workers were significantly 
related to proficiency levels of work leaders, Workers 
valuing proficiency in a leader were highly related to the 
leader’s proficiency levels, while those who were in- 
different to it were not. Men who worked under highly 
task-relevant leaders also were absent less and late for 
work less than men working under less able leaders. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

8129. Fiore, Michael V. (General Precision, Inc., 
Little Falls, N.J.) The revolution of logistics. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(4), 311-314.—Developments in logistics 
support over the past decade аге presented. The 
concepts of systems engineering, the "system ap- 
proach,” and the need for system effectiveness in 
military weapons have created a revolution in the 
traditional concepts of engineering and logistics. 1 
problem has been the introduction into the traditional 
aerospace organizational division of engineering and 
logistics of several new disciplines (e.g., reliability, 
maintainability, personnel subsystem, value engineer- 
ing). Because of recent Department of Defense speci- 
fications, the traditional definitions and concepts of 
logistics must be changed.—Journal abstract. 

$130. Haglund, Richard F. (Collins Radio Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Іа.) Orientation and education toward 
the concept of an integrated maintenance management. 
Human Factors, 1965, 7(4), 401-407.— Development of 
improved maintenance/support techniques and an 
integrated maintenance management concept have been 
fostered in the military services and the defense indus- 
try. Wider diffusion of knowledge in this field is needed, 


and will be available through educational programs. 


now being planned by the Department of Defense and 
the National Security Industrial Association. Training 
for maintenance managers will encourage continuing 
improvements in technical support functions. Orienta- 


tion of other management people should yield better 
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coordination and help ensure operational success. 
—Journal abstract. 

8131. Lippy, Lester J. (Martin Co., Denver, Colo.) 
Integrated management in ICBM base activation. 
Human Factors, 1965, 7(4), 387-400. 

8132. Lipsett, Laurence, & Gebhardt, Mahlon. 
(Rochester Inst. Technology, N.Y.) Identifying man- 
agers. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(4), 205-208, 219.—A 
study of 1427 managers and executives indicated that 
drive, intellectual ability, leadership, organizing ability, 
and initiative are significant characteristics for all levels 
and types of managers. These characteristics are 
defined, and sources of their identification in the process 
of personnel selection are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

8133. McGinty, F. C. (Martin Co., Baltimore, Md.) 
Nuclear power plants and maintainability. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(4), 355-361. 

8134, Michael, Donald N. (Peace Res. Inst., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Some long-range implications of computer 
technology for human behavior in organizations. Атегї- 
can Behavioral Scientist, 1966, 9(8), 29-35.—The ability 
of the computer to deal with social situations involving 
people en masse by reducing them to statistical figures 
may lead to the alienation of those planned-for from the 
planners.—M. D. Franzoni. 

8135. Misumi, Jyuji, & Tasaki, Toshiaki. (Kyushu 
U., Japan) A study on the effectiveness of supervisory 
patterns in a Japanese hierarchical organization. Ja- 
panese Psychological Research, 1965, 7(4), 151-162. ` 
—Investigates what types of leader behaviors were 
effective in group productivity and morale. With the 
goal achievement (P) and the process maintenance (M) 
functional dimension used as the bases, the supervisory 
behavior of the Ist-line and the 2nd-line supervisors was 
operationally divided into 4 patterns: namely, P, M, PM 
and pm which is determined by the intensity of 2 
functions. The questionnaire was administered to the 
500 coal getters. The gupetvisory patterns common to 
the high-producing groups were found to be PM and M 
patterns. The patterns P and pm were found to be 
common to the low-producing groups. The morale of 
the workers in the high-producing groups was relatively 
higher than that of those in the low-producing groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

8136. Rogers, Alfred S. (Naval Shipyard, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.) The modern look in motivation. Personnel 
Journal, 1966, 45(5), 290-293.—6 guidelines are sug- 
gested to help the supervisor of scientific and technical 
personnel apply motivation techniques which will cause 
his subordinates to achieve maximum productivity, 
while maintaining discipline.—M. D. Franzoni. 

8137. Rushing, William A. (Washington State U.) 
Organizational rules and surveillance: Propositions in 
comparative organizational analysis. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1966, 10(4), 423-443.—15 proposi- 
tions are suggested relative to the interrelationship 
between bureaucratic rules, organizational surveillance, 
performance level, organizational conflict, participant 
supply and demand, organizational size, and structural 
differentiation. Findings from a variety of organiza- 
tional studies which support the propositions are cited. 
The propositions are thought to.constitute a framework 
for comparative organizational analyses.—4. J. Kub- 
any. À 
8138. Samler, Joseph. (Vocational Rehabilitation 
Board, VA, Washington, D.C.) The counseling service 
in the administrative setting: Problems N le 
solutions. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(7), 
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715-722.—Friction between counseling personnel and 
administrators affects the work of each. Background 
reasons for difficulties in working together are explored. 
4 areas offering possible remedial measures are ex- 
amined: the nature of compromise, problems in 
communication, emotional health, and a framework for 
understanding behavior. Aspects of a program model 
are provided. Suggestions are made for specific areas in 
which data are needed and proposals for method are 
offered.—R. J. Baldauf. 

8139. Schinagl, Mary S. (Monmouth Coll.) History 
of efficiency ratings in the Federal Government. NYC: 
Bookman Assoc., 1966. 147 р. $5.00. 

8140. Schwitter, Joseph P. (Kent State U.) 
Computer effects upon managerial accounting jobs. 
Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(5), 300-303.—Interviewing 
conducted with the controller, the chief accountant or 
assistant accountants of 19 firms from industries of 
various sizes indicated that the introduction of 
computers increased the difficulty of the manager's task, 
requiring more technical ability and the exercise of 
more judgment in decision making.—Journal abstract. 

8141. Sinchak, Jack. Data processing: А means 
toward improved product support. Human Factors, 1965, 
1(4), 329-334. 

8142. Smith, Clagett С. (U. Wisconsin) А compara- 
tive analysis of some conditions and consequences of 
intra-organizational conflict. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1966, 10(4), 504-529.—A comparative 
analysis of some of the determinants and consequences 
of conflict was made in 6 organizations including a 
trade union, a brokerage firm, and a voluntary women 
voters group. Partial support was realized for 3 hypoth- 
eses about the structural and interpersonal processes 
puru conflict. The positive consequences of con- 

ict for the functioning of an organization are dis- 

cussed. Conflict effects are significantly influenced by 
certain techniques of leadership and organizational 
control employed to manage the conflict.—4. J. 
Kubany. 

8143. Zweig, Joseph P. (Columbia U.) The relation- 
ships among performance, partisanship in labor-manage- 
ment issues, and leadership style of first line supervisors. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(8), 4801. 
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8144. Wiedman, Thomas G., & Ireland, Fred H. 
(Systems Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) A 
new look at procedures manuals. Нитап Factors, 1965, 
7(4), 371-378.—Using a new approach, required 
operator actions are directly related to the specific 
visual or auditory stimuli received either from the 
equipment or from other individuals. Thus, given an 
indication, such as a console alarm or a voice request, 
the operator can immediately determine, from the 
manual, what actions to take. The meaning of each 
stimulus as well as the system implications of the 
operators reactions are presented side-by-side with 
every stimulus-action step. Longer, more involved, 
decision and action sequences are presented in easily 
interpretable diagrammatic form.—Journal abstract. 


Displays & Controls 


8145, Hammerton, M., & Tickner, A. H. (Applied 
Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, England) An investiga- 
tion into the comparative suitability of forearm, hand and 
thumb controls in acquisition tasks. Ergonomics, 1966, 
9(2), 125-130.— Performance of Ss on a set of 2- 
dimensional velocity control acquisition tasks was 
measured when the control was operated by thumb, 
hand, and forearm. 4 control conditions—high and low 
sensitivity with 0- and 2-sec exponential lag—were used. 
6 groups, each of 6 naval ratings, acted as Ss; the 3 limb- 
segments were compared under all conditions. It was 
found that, under the easiest condition, there was no 
significant difference between the controls; but in the 
most difficult, hand was superior to both forearm (p < 
001) and thumb (р « .01), while thumb was superior 
to forearm (p « .01). (French and German summaries). 
—Journal abstract. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


8146. Craig, Eugene A. (Lehigh U.) Situational 
stress and safety. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(5), 269- 
272.—Analysis of the interrelationship between human 
factors and situational stresses in the causation of 
accidentssindicates that measures сап be taken to reduce 
situational stress and help the safety engineer in his 
efforts to reduce accidents.—Journal abstract. 
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by matching the numbers found under the two or more 


Ability (see also Ability/Verbal) 
7299, 7714, 8046 
Ability /Verbal 
7301, 7359, 7655, 7659, 7992 
Abnormal Behavior (see also Neurosis, Mental 
Disorder, Psychosis) 
7755 
Abnormal Psychology (see also Clinical Psy- 
chology) 
Absenteeism 
Absolute Judgment (see Judgment) 
Abstract (see Abstraction) 
Abstraction (see also Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 
7340, 7631, 7827 
Academic Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
Acceleration (see Gravity) 
Ыса 


573 
Accident (see Safety) 
Acclimatization (see Adaptation) 
Accommodation/Optical 
Acculturation (see also Conformity, Culture) 
Achievement (see also next headings) 
7202 
Achievement Motivation (see also Achieve- 
ment/Over & Under) 
729: 
Achievement Need (see also Aspiration Level, 
Expectation) 
Achievement Test (see Test/Achievement) 
Achievement/Academic (see also Achieve- 
ment/Prediction of Academic) 
7199, 7600, 7681, 7687, 7815, 8023, 8031, 
8047, 8057, 8060, 8064, 8067, 8073, 8086 
Achievement/Over & Under 
Achievement/Prediction of Academic (sce also 
Prediction) 
8035, 8066 
Acquiescence (see also Social Desirability) 
Acting Out 
Activation 
7324 


Activity 
7199, 7451, 7463 
Acuity (see Visual Acuity, Auditory Thresh- 
old) 
Adaptation 
7482, 7742, 7902 
Adaptation Level 
7565 


Adaptation/Sensory (see also Dark Adapta- 


tion) 
7228, 7268, 7433 
Adjustment/Personal & Social (see also School 
Adjustment) 
7612, 7689, 7863, 7886, 7955, 8007, 8056, 
8072, 8119 

Adler, A. 

Administration (see also Management, Organ- 

ization, School Administration) 

Admission (see also Selection) 

Adolescence (see also Student/High School) 
7581, 7583, 7585, 7600, 7601, 7684, 7689, 
7104, 7706, 7766, 7808, 7885, 8023, 8055, 
8058 

Adoption 


7716 
Adrenal Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hor- 


mone) i $ 
Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) 


Adulthood 
7292 
Advertising 
Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, 
Literature) 
Affect (see also Emotion) 
7289, 7300, 7692, 7927 
Affection (see Love, Emotion) 
Affective Disorder (see also Depression, 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis) 
7894 
Affiliation (sec Affiliation Need) 
Affiliation Need 
7586 
Africa 
7680 
Aftereffect (see also next headings) 
Aftereffect/Figural 
Aftereffect/Spiral 
7241 


Afterimage 
7858 
Age (see Age Differences, Aging, Geriatrics, 
Adulthood) 
Age Differences 
7255, 7758 
Aggression (see also Anger, Hostility) 
7285, 7505, 7639, 7784, 7885, 7931 
Aging 
7204 
Air 
Air Force (see also Personnel/Military) 
8066 


Aircraft 
7617 
Airman (see Pilot, Personnel/Military, Air 
Force) 
Alcohol (see also next headings) 
7243, 7436, 7438, 1756 
Alcohol/Drinking of 
7715 
Alcoholism 
7580, 7855, 7864, 7865, 7866, 7867, 7868, 
7869, 7872, 7873 
Allergy (see also Asthma) 
7800 


Allport, С. W. 

Alternation (see also Learning/Maze) 
7404, 7495 

Ambiguity 

American Psychological Association 

Amnesia 
7216, 7407, 7417, 7529, 7790 

Amphetamine 

Amygdala & Amygdalectomy 

Anal & Anality (see Psychoanalytic Inter- 

pretation) 

Analysis (see also Variance/Analysis of) 
7191, 7642, 7674, 7796 

Analyzer 

Anchor Effect & Anchoring 
7251, 1261 

Anger (see also Aggression, Hostility) 

Animal Behavior & Animal Psychology 
7480, 7485 

Animals (see also specific animals) 
7388, 7399, 7427, 7443, 1506, 7507, 7510 

Anomie 

Anoxia 
7464 

Anthropology 

Anthropometry (see Body Types) 
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Anti-Semitism (sec Jew, Prejudice) 
Anxiety (see also Fear, Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
7201, 7242, 7294, 7577, 7715, 7764, 7770, 
7995, 8126 


Aphasia 
7904, 7997, 7998, 8000 
Apparatus 
7223 
Apparent Distance (see Distance, 
tion/ Depth) 
PK ORC Movement (see Movement/Appar- 
ent 
Appetite 
7418 
Appraisal (see also Selection) 
8123 


Percep- 


Approach (see also Approach-Avoidance) 
Approach-A voidance (see also Conflict) 


7320 
Aptitude (see also Test/Aptitude) 
7655 


7200 
Army Classification Battery 
8107 


Arousal (see also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, Vigilance) 
7287, 1539, 7685 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 
Literature) 
7590, 7677, 7845, 7855, 7946, 8008, 8068 
Articulation 
7992, 7996, 7999, 8020 
Ascendance-Submission (see Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also 
Achievement Need, Expectation) 
7587, 7681, 7709, 8023, 8055 
Assimilation 
7888 


Association (see also Learning) 
7375 
Association/Free 
Association/Word 
7337, 7338, 7343, 7345, 7346, 7370, 7372, 
7438, 7672, 7673, 8000 
Associations (see Organizations) 
Asthma (see also Allergy) 
7944, 7945 
Athletics (see Sports) 
Attention (see also Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 
lance) 
Attitude (see also next headings, Maternal 
Attitudes) 
7614, 7623, 7653, 7685, 7706, 7707, 7804, 
8096, 8126 
Attitude Change 
7377, 1621, 7622, 7626, 7629, 7631 
Attitude Scale 
Attitude/Industry 
8127 
Attitude/Student 
8052 
Audience 
8001 ai 
Audiogenic Seizure ? Š 
audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, 
Deafness) - 


Audition (see also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, 
Masking, Speech 
7358. 7429.7 7556 
Auditory Cortex & Projection Area 
Auditory Discrimination (see also Audiometry, 
Audition) 
7996 
Auditory Measurement 
7265, 1266, 7267, 7268 
Auditory Thresholds (see Auditory Measure- 
ment 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, 
Conformity, Dogmatism) 
7639, 7711 
Authority (see also Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Social Power) 
7625, 7636, 7704 
Autism (see also Fantasy) 
Ане Effect (see also Movement/Appar- 
ent 
Automation & Automata 
8097 


Automobile (see Driving) 
Autonomic (see Nervous System /Autonomic) 
e rii (see also Dependency’ 


Aversion & Aversiveness 
7528 

Aviation 
8099 


Avoidance Behavior 
Avoidance Learning (see Learning/Avoidance) 
Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 


lance) 
7330, 7836 
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bat C [pu im Battery) 
Behavior (see ET Behavior Problems) 
7634, 7685, 806 


Behavioral Science 

Behaviorism 

Belief (see also Attitude) 
7352 


Bender-Gestalt Test 

8005 
Benzedrine (see Amphetamine) 
Bias (see Prejudice) 
Bibliographies 

7178, 7180 


Binet Test (see Stanford-Binet) 
AU see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
Ma 3 


Biographies (see also Obituaries) 


Biological Rhythms ` 
Bi 
Bird 


irth 
7474, 7538, 7586, 7743 
Blacky Pictures (see Projective Techniques) 
Blindness 
7984, 7985, 7986, 7987 
Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 
7388, 7452, 7894 
Blood Pressure 


Body 
7275, 7615 
Body Image 
1374. 9615, 7726 
Войу Туре 
[x Conduction (see Audition) 
Books 
7177, 7839 
Brain (see also next headings, Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
7166, 7198, 7394, 7407, 7430, 7435, 7496, 
8027 
Brain Damage 
7218, 7421, 7751, 8005, 8090 
Brain Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 
8004 
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Lesion 
7396, 7397, 7398, 7399, 7400, 7401, 7402, 
7403, 7404, 7532 
Brain Stem 
Brain Stimulation (see also Stimulation/Cen- 
tral 
292. 7405, 7406, 7410, 7411, 7412, 7413, 
7416, 7419, 7420, 7487 
Brightness (see also Light) 
7250 
Bri; Discrimination 


8095, 8111, 8125, 8142 


Caffeine (sce Stimulant) 
CIA M Scale (see also Authoritarianism, 


сне Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
7208, 7209 

Cancer 
7943 

Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
7745, 7800 


Case Hn 
7891, 7937, 7940, 7942, 7944, 7945, 7947, 
794: 


9 
Casework (sce Social Casework) 
Castration 
Cat 
7402, 7403, 7413, 7414, 7415, 7422, 7431, 
7433, 7436, 7453, 7459, 7477, 7482, 7489, 


Cathexis (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 
Affect) 


Catholic 
Causation & Causality 
Central Nervous System (see Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cerebral Cortex (see also Brain, Visual Cortex, 
OD Cortex) 
7391, 7422, 7441 
Cerebral Palsy (sce also Physical Handicap) 
8006, 8007, 
Certification 
Character 
7537, 1967 
Cheating 
Сһеск-! List ee also Inventory) 
7209, 7856 


7475, 7481, 7509, 7526 
Child Guidance (see Guidance/Child) 
Child Psychiatry 
7670, 7797, 7822 
Child Psychology 
Gi ering 


coos & Children (see also Gifted, In- 
7174, 7554, 7558, 7582, 7752, 7856, 7975, 
8058 


8009, 
Childhood / Ability 
7217, 7568, 7569, 7570, 7571, 7572, 7574, 
7575, 7662, 7949, 7966, 8054, 8087 
Childhood /Anxiety in 


ez Behavior Problems 
Childhood /Concepts in 
7551, 7603, 7751, 8040 
Childhood / Development in 
7428, 7544, 1550, 7551, 7552, 7555, 7559, 
66. 7580, 7595, 7657, 7665, 7751, 7917, 
Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 
7890, 7892, 7903, 7940, 7954, 7973, 8074, 
8084, 8086 - 
Childhood /Gifted (see Gifted) 
Childhood / Handicapped 
7806, 7977, 7978, 7980, 7982, 7984, 7986, 
7987, 7990, 7991, 7992, 7999 
Childhood / Learning in 


7322, 1350, 7376, 7557, 7560, 7561. 7562. 
7563, 7564, 7566, 7578, 7824, 8078 
|/ Perception in 
7198, 7553, 7738 
Childhood /Personality 
7513, 1516 


7751, 785 
Childhood/Retarded (sce Mental Retardation) 
Childhood /Schi: іа in (see Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood 
Chimpanzee 


Chlorpromazine 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Sere pap у) 
7181, 7382, 7385, 7497, 7566, 8059 
Class (sce Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (sce also Appraisal, Selection) 
7752 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 
#045, 8060 
Cleft & Palate 
Client-Centered Therapy (see Psychothera- 
py/Client Centered) 
Clin (see also Hospital) 
& 6; 7822, 7849, 7882, 8014 
ical Judgment 
7682, 7844, 7851, 7905, 7913, 7964 
Clinical Psychology (see also Abnormal Psy- 


chology) 
7596, 7757, 7853 
Cochlea (see also Ear) 
Coding (see also Display) 
7316, 7380 
Cognition (see also Reasoning, Thinking) 
7232, 1251, 7274, 7540, 8018 
Cognitive Dissonance (see also Dissonance) 
Qu Style 


сом = Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, 
Fe t/College) 
1, 8044, 8051, 8059 
Collage Counseling (see Counseling) 
College Student (see Student/College) 
Color (see also next headings) 
7379, 7508, 7569 
Color Blindness 
Color Perception 
8017 
Color Vision 
7427 
Color-Word 
Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
guage, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
7660, 7663, 7664, 7668, 7674, 7793, 7903 
Communication/Mass 
7676 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
7617, 7649 
Community Services 
7170, ius 7758, 7772, 7823, 7874, 7952, 


Stu- 


сете Psychology (sce also Animal Psy- 


chology) 
7402. S 7479, 7480, 7541, 7889 
Competition (sce also Conflict, Cooperation, 


Motivation) 
7295, 7383, 7635, 7637 
Comprehension 
8070, 8076 
Compulsion (see Mania, Impulsiveness) 
Computer & tation 


7192, 7193, 7312, 7422, 7470, 7674, 7851, 
8103, 8134, 8140 
Concentration Camp 
Concept (sce also Abstraction, Concept For- 
mation, Thinking) 
7375, 7714, 7168 
Concept Formation 
7312, 7361, 7373, 7376, 7378, 7380, 7461, 
7490, 7564, 7751 


Conditional Galvanic Skin Response (see Gal- 
vanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Emotional Response 
Conditioned Reflex (see also Conditioning/ 
Classical, Reflex) 
7432 
Conditioned Response 
7321 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 
7225, 7321, 7322, 7323, 7369, 7499 
Conditioning / Avoidance 
7514 
Conditioning /Eyelid 
7325 


Conditioning /Interoceptive 
7501 


Conditioning/Operant 

7224, 7326, 7500, 7503, 7504 
Conditioning/Verbal 

7924 


Cone (see Retina). 
Conference (see Symposium) 
Conflict (see also Competition, Learning/ 
Avoidance) 
7348, 7611, 7647, 8142 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Group 
шере, Social Power) 


Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Un- 
conscious) 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 


Consumer 

Consumer Behavior 

Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 


Contrast 
7256, 7259 
Contribution & Criticism 
7288, 7353, 7586, 7734, 7827 
Co т also Display) 
14: 


Convulsion (see Electroconvulsive Shock, Epi- 
lepsy, Seizure) 


Cooperation 
383, 7635 


Coordination 
Correlation (see also Statistics) 
7186 
Cortex (see Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 

Counseling (sce also Guidance, Interviewing) 
7757, 7772, 7960, 7961, 7963, 7967, 7970, 
7975, 8138 

Counselor 
8085, 8088 

Countertransference (see Transference) 

Counting 


Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Music, Think- 
ing, Literature, Aesthetics) 
7153, 7438, 7696, 7787, 7794, 7832, 8062, 


8079 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency /Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
7790, 7870, 7876, 7877, 7878, 7879, 7880, 
7881, 7882, 7921 
Critical Flicker Fusion (see Flicker Fusion) 
Critical Incident 
Criticism (see Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture) 
7589, 7593, 7598, 7603, 7641, 7680, 7731 


че 
7249, 7310, 7324, 7332, 7380, 8109 
Culture (see also Acculturation, Cultures, 
Group Influence, Ethnology) 
7535, 7572, 7597, 8094, 8104 
Culture/Change in (see also Culture, Cultures) 
7590 


Cultures & Countries (see also Culture) 


Curiosity 
7164, 7368 
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Cutaneous Sensitivity (see also Skin) 
7270 


Cybernetics 
7198 


Dark баранов (see also Adaptation/Sen- 
sory’ 

pan ОЧУ (see also Computer, Statistics) 

Day Dreaming (see Fantasy) 

Deafness 


7670, 7988, 7989, 7990, 7991 
Death (sec also Homicide, Suicide) 
7471, 7943 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Learning/Probability) 
7184, 7328, 7381, 7586, 7574, 7649, 7656 
Defecation 
Defense Mechanism (see also Defensiveness, 
Defense/Perceptual) 
7239, 7862 
Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 


anism) 
7216, 7234, 7237, 7852 
Defensiveness (see also Defense Mechanism) 
Deja Vu (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Delayed Reaction & Response 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Conformity, 
Crime & Criminals) 
7785, 7803, 7809, 7811, 7877, 7884, 7885, 
7886, 7887 
lusion 


7897 
Denial (see Defense Mechanism) 
lency (see also Autonomy) 
7548, 7699, 8054 
Depersonalization 
Depression (see also Emotion, Manic-De- 
pressive Psychosis) 
7201, 7279, 7494, 7715, 7842, 7897, 7898 
De rivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
solation) 
7408, 7486 
Deprivation/Sensory 
7274, 7724 
Depth Perception (see Perception/Depth) 
Dep tem (see Integration) 
есш 


lection 
7245, 7260 
Development (see also Maturation) 
7411, 7536, 7540, 7542, 1545, 7549, 7606, 
7624, 7689, 7751, 8021 
Dexterity (see Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (sec Blood, Disease) 
Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
socis Dif 7850, 7851, 7856, 7858 
Dia; '/ Differential 
7822, 7852, 7861, 7899 
Dial (see Display) 
Diet (see Food) 
Digit (see Number) 
Disability (see Physical Handicap) 
Disaster 


Discipline (see also Conformity, Power) 
Discrimination (see also Visual Discrimination, 
Learning/ Discrimination) 
7288, 7507, 7565, 7569 
Discrimination Learning (see Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 
Discrimination Reversal 
Disease (see also Illness) 
7900, 7931, 8086 
Displacement (ее Defense Mechanism) 
lay (see also Control) 
7311, 7381 


Dissonance 
7353, 7382, 7387 
Distance (see also Distance/Apparent) 
Distance/Apparent (see Distance, Perception/ 
Depth) 
Distraction (see Attention) ` 
Distribution (see also Statistics) 
Divorce 
8057 
Doctorate 


7447, 7501, 7502, 7504, 7516 


ш 


matism 
8126 
Dominance 
7394, 7712 
Draw-A-Man Test 
7590, 8015 
Draw-A-Person Test 
7737, 7892 
Drawing (see also Art, Creativity, Aesthetics) 
7723, 7735 
Dream (see also Dreaming) 
7278, 7280, 7545, 7765, 7766, 7826, 7840 
Dreaming 
Drinking (see also Alcohol/Drinking) 
7389, 7439 
Drive че also Motivation) 


Driving 

Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
7864, 7870 

Drug Effects (see also Drugs, Drug Therapy) 
7445, 7446, 7447, 7448, 7449, 7450, Jos. 
7803, 7871 

Drug Therapy (see also var pe 
5799, 7800, 7801, 7802, 7872, 7895 

Drugs (see also. Tranquilizer) 

Duck 


Ear (see also Audition, Cochlea) 
NT з also Food) 


Ecology (see also Environment) 
jomics 
Education (see also College, School, Teaching) 
7185, 7593, 7824, 8032, 8036, 8043, 8044, 
8046, 8105 
Education/ Physical 
8114 
Education/' 
7984, 7986, $016, 8039, 8070, 8072, 8074, 
8076, 8082 
Educational Guidance (see Guidance/Educa- 
tional) 
Educational Measurement 
8016, 8067 
Educational Psychology 
536, 8029 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
7206, 7210, 7213, 7740, 7743 


Ego (see also next headings, Self) 
7742, 7834, 7848 
Ego Identity 


Ego о, 


Ego Strength 
DENM Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 


пагона 
Electroconvulsive Shock 
7414, 7434, 7515, 7529, 7907 
Electrode 
7223 d 
Electrodermal Response (sec Galvanic Skin 
Response) 
ссср ару (see also Arousal) 
7394, 7421, 7422, 7424, 7425, 7426, 7865, 
8087 
Electromyography (see also Eye Movement) 
7326 
Electrophysiology 
7423 
Electroretinography (see also Retina) 
Embedded Figures 
Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
7287, 7438, 7929 


Emotional Disturbance (see also Be 
Len Mental Disorder) 


аон) (see also Emotion) 


7632, 8042 я 
Endocrine (sec also Hormone, Gland) 
Engineering Psychology 


Engineers. & Engineering 
8129 


lish 
7658, 7667 t. 
Enuresis (see also Urination) 
Environment 
7275, 7435, 7462, 1463, 7465, 7633, 7695, 
7697 


Epidemiology 
E уу (see also Seizure) 
7946, 8008, 8009, 8011, 8012 


Epinephrine 
ШЕТУ 7454 
EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 


Schedule) 
Equipment (see Apparatus) 
Error 
Escape 
Escape Learning (see Learning/Escape) 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) 


Ethics 
в, 7769 

s 7379. 7199, 7849 
tl 


Evaluation 
7220, 8118 
Evoked Potential (sce Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution 
Examination (see Test, Educational Mea- 
surement) 
Exceptional Child (see Mental Retardation, 
jucation/Special) 
tactis (see also Inhibition) 
Executive (see Management) 
Exercise 


7470 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry 
Existentialism (see also Existential Psychology) 
7140, 7142 
Еу & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
tion 
7286 
Experience 
7901 
Experience/Early 
Experimental Design 
7221 
Experimental Psychology 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
Search) 
7821 
Exploratory Behavior 
7252, 1368, 7483 
Expression (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 
Learning) 
7323 
Extinction/Reinforcement 
Extinction/Resistance 
7513, 7527 
Extrasensory Perception (see also Parapsy- 
chology) 
7144, 7145, 7146, 7150, 7151, 7153, 7155, 
7156, 7157, 7159 
Extraversion (see also Introversion) 
7537, 7709 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
7244, 7477, 7768 
Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 
7241, 7277 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyelid) 
Eysenck, H. J. 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
Facial Expression (see also Expression) 
Factor Analysis 
7187, 7189, 7266, 7913 
Failure (see also Achievement, Success) 
7286 з 
Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
7252, 7378, 7560, 7618, 7632 Á 
Family (see also Family Relations, Marriage, 
Mother, Parent, Father) 
7548, 7559, 7602, 7796, 7912, 7959, 7972, 
7975, 8042 
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Family Relations 

7763, 1962, 7971, 7974 q 
(see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 
7211, 1943, 8002 

Farming 


Father 
ML 


Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, 
Anxiety) 

7502, 7515, 7630, 7676, 7995 x 
Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (sec also Knowledge of Results, 

Reinforcement) 

7315, 8030 

Feeding (see Eating) 
Feeling (see Emotion) 
F ity (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 

7221 
Field rd x 
Fighting (see 
Figural А 


Figure 

Ет, 7713, 7723 

Ейт 

Fi 129 Hand) 
see Han 

Fish 


7430, 7517, 7528 
Flavor (see Taste) 
Flicker (see also Flicker Fusion) 
Flicker Fusion 
Following Response 
Food 
Food Deprivation 
7472, 7531, 7552 
ком Intake 
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Food Preference (see Food Intake) 

Forced Choice 

Foreign (see 
Abroad) 

Foreman (see Supervision) 

Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 

emory, Retention) 

Form Perception (see Perception/Form) 

Formula 

Foster Home (see Adoption) 

France 

Freud, S. 

7134, 7136 

сезер 


ression, Hostility) 
fect (see Aftereffect/Figural) 


International, Psychology 


тор 
Frontal Lobotomy (see Brain Lesion) 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) 
7290, 7708 


oom (see Gravity) 
alvanic Skin Response 

7291, 7326, 7429, 7703, 7928 
Game (see also Play) 

7574 


Game Theory (also Decision Making, Learn- 
m probandi Choice Behavior) 


Generalization (see also Abstraction, Gener- 
alization/Stimulus) 
7263, 7313, 7377, 7792, 7923, 8024 
Generalization/Stimulus 
7305, 7314, 7317, 8019 
Genetics 
Geriatrics 
7821 
Germany 
Gerontology (see Geriatrics) 
Gestalt Psychology (see also Field Study) 
Gesture 
Gifted 
8068 
Gland (see also Endocrine, Hormone) 
Goal (see also Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 
Draw-A-Person Test) 
Government 
8074 


iv 


Graphology (see also Handwriting) 
7730, 7754 
Gravity (see also Weightlessness) 
7247, 1264 i 
Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Reference Group) 
г 7591, 7649 
ic! NN 


G Dynamics 
"975357 7637, 7646 


7650, Miss ^ 
G Productivity 
rito 


Group Structure J: 
Group Therapy (see Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/ Ethnic (sec also Ethnology) 
Group/Small (sce also Interpersonal) 
7634, 7636, 7637, 7645 
Growth (see Development, Maturation, Men- 
tal Development) 
mm (see also next headings, Counseling) 
8i 


Guidance/Child 
7962, 7966 
Guidance/ Educational 
8083, 8084, 8087 
Guidance/ Vocational 
8072, 8093, 8101 
Guilt 


Pig 
Gustation (see Taste) 


Habit (see also Extinction, Learning) 
Habit Strength 
Habituation 
7429 
Hallucination 
7278, 7836 
Hallucinogen 
Hand 


7547 
Handedness (see also Laterality) 
Handicap (see Childhood/Handicapped, Phys- 
ical Handicap) 
m 
а! iting (see also Graphology) 
7130, 7754 gd 
Headache (sec Illness) 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing/Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Car- 
diovascular) 
Heart Rate 
7456, 7458, 7459, 7461, 7475, 7865 
Heat (see Temperature) 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High hool (see Student/High School, 
hool) 


Нех Education (sce College) 
7401, 7406 
History 


7134, 7136, 7793, 8037 
Holtzman Inkblot Test 
7131, 7732 


оте 
Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 
cide) 


H Шы, 7879, 7880 

lomi 

7485 

Homosexuality (see also Sexual Deviation) 
7607, 7876, 7941 

Hormone (sec also the several hormones, 

Endocrine) 
7284, 7440, 7443, 7444, 7451, 7452, 7453, 
7455, 7487, 7609 
1 & Hospitalization (sec also Clinic, 


Mental Hospital, Institution) 
7808, 7810, 7813, 7820, 7846 
Hostility (see also Aggression, Anger) 
7707, 7761, 8002 
Hue (see Color) 
Human Engineering (see Engineering Psychol- 


ogy 

Human Factors 

7180, 7193 
Human Relations 
Humor 

7707 
Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 

7455, 7466 
Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 
Hypnosis 

7281, 7282, 7283, 7284, 7790, 7836, 7871 
Hypnotizability (see also Suggestibility) 
Hypochondria 
Hypothalamus 

7409, 7412, 7415, 7418, 7419, 7462 
Чып & Hysterics 

1 


14 (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
Identification 
7604, 7774, 8051, 8132 
Identi 
7135, 7584 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) 
jore also Disease, Mental Disorder) 
78. 


Illumination (see Lighting) 
Illusion (see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
7238, 7239 
Image 
200, 7261, 8009 
Ко Еу 
251 
Imagination (see also Fantasy) 


mitation 

7541, 7560, 8024 
E 

7599 


Ди 


Impulsiveness 
7283, 7720 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reinforcement) 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (sec Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
Independency es also Dependency) 
Index 
India 
7180, 7583, 7585, 7594, 7705, 7706, 7778, 
7957, 8029, 8052 
Indian (American) 
7600 


Individual Differences 
8038, 8110 

Industrial Psychology 
7132, 8116 

Industry (see Business, Personnel/Industrial) 

Infancy (see also Neonate) 
7220, 7540, 7541, 7542, 7543, 7544, 7546, 
7548, 7556 

Inference 

Inferiority Feeling (see also Achievement 
Need) 

Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 

Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 
i 7312, 7363, 7366, 7381, 7385, 7671, 
7721 

Information Theory (see also Information) 

Inheritance (see Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 
7283, 7498, 7532 

Inhibition/Reactive 

Inhibition/Retroactive 


Insect 
Insecurity (see also Security) 
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Insight (see also Problem Solving, Thinking) 
8042 


Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating 
Behavior) 
7484 


Institute (see Organizations) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 
7806, 7809, 7811, 7817, 7818, 7884, 7919 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 
7347, 7367, 7646, 8038, 8110 
Instructional Aids 
Insulin (see Hormone) 
Integration 
8053 
Intellectual 
7369, 7538, 7987, 8010, 8018 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
7569, 7571, 7601, 7693, 7694, 7695, 7697, 
7838, 7890, 8062 
Intelligence Quotient 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelli- 
gence) 
Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) 
Interest (see also next headings, Motivation) 
7616, 7719, 8058 
Interest/ Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 
Interference (see also Inhibition) 
International 
7626, 7980 
Interpersonal (see also Group, Social) 
7342, 7587, 7616, 7643, 7647, 7650, 7651, 
7749, 7780, 7976, 8091 
Intersensory 
Interview & Interviewing (sec also Counseling). 
7159, 7849 
Introversion (see also Extraversion) 
7103 
Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 
Survey) 
7207, 7719 
Isolation 
yas (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 
887 


la. 
Item е also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
72 


Item Analysis 


Japan 
7169, 7269 
Jew (sec also Minority Group, Religion) 
Job (see Occupation, Personnel/Industrial, 
Work) 
Job Evaluation 
8118 
Job Performance 
7512, 8098, 8111, 8120, 8128, 8144 
Job Satisfaction 
8120, 8121, 8122, 8125 
Journals 
Judgment 
7229, 7236, 7247, 7257, 7267, 7387, 7558, 
7567, 7644, 7924 
Jung, C. G 
Junior. High School (see School) 
Juvenile Delinquency (see Delinquency/Juve- 
nile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 


1 
Kindergarten (see Childhood/Preschool) 
Kinesthesis (see also Movement, Percep- 
tion/ Weight) 
Knowledge 
КЕСТЕ of Results (see also Feedback, 
Reinforcement) д 
1 


Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record 
7911 


Labor Relations 
8096, 8143 . 


Language (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
7364, 7654, 7656, 7658, 7659, 7661, 7662, 
7667, 7670, 7671, 7672, 7675, 7988, 7990, 
7991 
Language Development 
7230, 7657, 7665 
Latent Learning (see Learning) 
Laterality (see also Handedness) 
Law (see also Court, Politics) 
7829, 7864 
Leadership (see also Authority, Management) 
7651, 7652, 8112, 8128, 8135, 8143 
Learning (see also Association, Conditioning) 
7308, 7309, 7311, 7316, 7395, 7480, 7506, 
7517, 7534, 7549, 7564, 7638, 7749, 8033, 
8034, 8046 
Learning Set 
7490, 7491, 7493 
Learning Theory 
7161 
Learning/Avoidance 
7320, 7342, 7449, 7516 


Learning/Discrimination 
7310, 7318, 7319, 7445, 7476, 7479, 7510, 
8026 


Learning/Escape 

Learning/Incidental 

Learning /Maze (see also Alternation) 
Learaing/Motor 


Learning/Over 

Learning/Paired Associats 
7327, 7328, 7335, 7339, 7340, 7341, 7344, 
7341, 7355, 7360 

Learning/Perceptual 


7481 
Learning/Probability 
7528 


Learning /Reversal 
7489, 7493 
Learning /Serial 
7314, 7338 
Learning/ Verbal 
7327, 7329, 7330, 7331, 7332, 7333, 7334, 
7335, 7336, 7337, 7340, 7341, 7342, 7345, 
7346, 7362, 8000 
Legibility (see Handwriting, Display) 
Leisure 
Lesion (see Brain Lesion) 
Lie Detector (see Polygraph) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color, Reflectance) 
Light Adaptation (see Dark Adaptation, Ad- 
aptation/Sensory) 
Light Reinforcement (see Reinforcement/ 
Light) 
Lighting 
7465 
Listening (see also Audition, Speech Intelli- 
gibility) 
Literature 
7554, 7678, 7797, 7835, 7893, 8040 
Localization (see also Sound Localization) 


ac 
7365, 7621 

Loudness (see also Audition, Noise, Sound) 
7268 


LSD (see Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 

Luminance (see Lighting) 

Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD) 
7789, 7871 


MA Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale) 
Machine (see Apparatus) 

Man-Machine 

Management (see also Business, Leadership, 


Supervisioi 
7175, E 8113, 8123, 8130, 8132, 8133, 


8138, 8139, 8140 


Manifest Anxiety Scale 

Marking & Marketing Research (ee С 
lari esearch (see Con- 
rium deri 

Marriage (see also Divorce, Mating Behavior, 


Parent) 
7608, 7642, 7688, 7912, 7969, 7970, 7974, 


7193, 7967 
Manny (see also Femininity, Sex Role) 
71 


Mass Media (see Communication/Mass) 
an (see also Maternal Attitudes, Moth- 
er) 


7474 
Мич Attitudes 
1 


Mating Behavior (see also Sex Behavior) 
7612, 7620 

Matrix 

Mcd (see also Development) 


Mens also Learning/Maze) 

Меш (see also Semantics) 
7373, 7663, 8100 

Ме шн 
732‹ 

Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
7165, 7291, 7702 

Mediating Кез (see also Mediation) 

Mediation (see also Mediating Response) 
7369, 8096 

Medical Education (see also Medicine, Stu- 
e Medical) 


Medical Student (see Student/Medical) 
Medicine 


7156, 7760, 1846, 7857 
Memory (sce also Forgetting, Recall, Recog- 


nition) 
ri 7233, 7363, 7369, 7384, 7406, 7417, 


Memory/Short Term 
7336, 7357, 7358, 7360, 7361, 7989 
Mental (see also next headings) 
Mental Ability 
7572 
Mental Deficiency (see Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (see Development) 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis) 
7627, 7747, 7748, 7753, 7778, 1833, 7850, 
7867, 7879, 7880, 7896, 8011 
Mental Health (see also Adjustment) 
nce 7174, 7175, 7772, 7823, 7829, 7954, 
958 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital, Institution) 
7153, 7805, 7807, 7815, 7922 
Mental Hospital / Programs іп 
7814, 7819, 7821, 7950, 7951, 7956 
Mental Hygiene (see Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (see Psychiatric Patient). 
Mental Retardation (see also Mongolism) 
7818, 7866, 8015, 8017, 8018, 8019, 8020, 
8022, 8023, 8024, 8025, 8026, 8027, 8028. 
Mental Retardation/ Learning in 
8014, 8016 
Meprobamate 
Metabolism 
7393, 7435 F 
Method & Methodology (see also Teaching 
Method) 
7492 
Mexico A 
Migration (see also Mobility) 
Milieu Therapy 
Military (see also Air Force, Army, Navy) 
7183, 7192, 8115, 8129, 8130, 8141 
Mind 
7535, 7762, 7834 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
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(MMPI) 
7155, 7206, 7208, 7209, 7211, 7713, 7716, 
7118, 7722, 7854, 7873, 7884 
Minority Group 
7599, 7639 я 
MMPI (see Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory) t 
Mobility (see also Migration) 
8125 


Model 
7181, 7182, 7183, 7184, 7278, 7309, 7312, 
7581, 7683, 7694, 7835, 7859, 7960, 8124 
Money (see also Wage) 
M ism (see also Mental Retardation) 
994, 8013, 8021 


Makiy 
7392, 7397, 7402, 7404, 7476, 7478, 7483, 
7490, 7497, ius 7519, 7534 


еу / Learning 
7489, 7491, 7493 
Mood (see also Emotion) 


7692 
Moni Ике also Job Satisfaction) 


Morality (see also Ethics) 
7561, 7968, 8036 
Mother (see also Mother-Child Relations, Ma- 
ternal, Parent) 
7605, 7903, 7948, 7965, 8013 
Mother-Child Relations (see also Parent-Child 
Relations) 
7541, 7582, 7973 
Motion (see also Motion Sickness, Percep- 
tion/Motion, Movement) 
Motion Perception (see Perception/ Motion) 
Motion Pictures (see Film) 
Motion Sickness 
Motivation (see also Drive, Fear, Goal, In- 
centive, Need, Reinforcement) 
7635, 7745, 7885 
Motivation/Learning (see Motivation, Learn- 
ing) 
Motor (see also next Learn- 
ing/Motor, Muscle) 
7182, 7547 
Motor Disorder 
7775, 7806, 7980, 7982 
Motor Learning (see Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance (see also Coordination, 


Spona) 
279, 7296, 7301, 7436, 8012, 8025, 8078 
Motor Skill (see Motor Performance) 
Mouse 
7417, 7444, 7451, 7496, 7529 
Movement (see also Movement/Apparent) 
марзе а, Apparent (see also Autokinetic Ef- 
fect) 


headings, 


7256, 7546 

Muller-Lyer Illusion 

Murder (see Homicide) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
7456, 7461, 7463 

Music 


Need (see also Achievement N Motivati 
7471, 7698, 7906 E Sei 
ме Achievement (see Achievement Need) 


'egro 

7379, 7601, 8064 

Neonate (see also Infancy) 
7539, 7545, 1547 

Nerve (see also Optic Nerve) 

Nervous System (see also next headings) 
7182, 7395, 7447 

Nervous System/ Autonomic 
7390 


Nervous System/Central 
7457 


VI 


7223, 7278, 7390, 7391, 7473, 7800, 8002, 
8003 


Nets 'siology (see Neurology) 
ieurophy: see Neurology 
Neurosis & Nestoticiam 
7610, 7709, 7744, 7789, 7889, 7893, 7928, 
7934, 7948 
Neurosis / Experimental 
News & Newspaper (see Communication/ 
Mass) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
7248, 7265, 7395, 7425, 7520, 7617 
Nondirective Therapy (sce Psychotherapy/Cli- 
ent Centered) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables 
Norm (see also Conformity) 
Novelty 
Number (sce also Mathematics) 
тану. Nurses (see also Medicine) 
7804, 7813 


Nutrition (see Food) 
Nystagmus (sce also Eye Movement) 


О (sec also Eating, Food) 
7938 


Obituaries 
Observation 
Observation/Natural 


7111, 7897, 7898 r 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work, Job Evaluation) 
7178, 8055, 8085, 8094 
оар Choice 
1 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank) 
Occupational Level 
Occupational Therapy 
Old Age (see Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (see Smell) 
Oedipus 
Operant Behavior (see also Conditioning/ 


Operant) 
1224, 1543, 7660 4 
Opinion 
7624 
Nerve 
7430, 7433 
Optical Accommodation (see Accommoda- 
tion/Optical) 
Organization (see also Business, Government) 
7817, 8092, 8120, 8134, 8137, 8139 
Organizations (see also American Psychologi- 
cal Association) ч 
7167, 7168, 7169, 7173, 7174 
Orientation 
7304, 7322 


Orienting К; 

7313, 438 
Overlearning (see Learning/Over) 
Oxygen (ee also Anoxia) 


Pain 

7270, 7930, 7933, 7934 8 

Paired Associate Learning (see Learning/ 
Sues Associate) 


7508 

Palsy (see Cerebral Palsy) jim 

Paralysis (see Physical Disability, Brain Dis- 
order, Cerebral Paralysis) 

Paranoia (see also Schizophrenia/Paranoid) 
7201, 7869, 7888 

PHI AE (see also Extrasensory Percep- 
поп. 
7147, 7148, 7149, 7152, 7154, 7156, 7157. 
7158, 7160, 7161, 7162, 7163, 7454 


Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
7555, 7602, 7712, 7967, 8085 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Mother-Child 
Relations) 
7551, 1518, 7579, 7581, 7968, 7969 
Parkinson's Disease 
Pastoral Counseling 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
7758, 7804, 7848, 7875, 7932 
Pavlov & Pavlovianism (see also Condition- 
ing/Classical) 
7502 


Peace 

Peace Corps 

Peers (see also next headings) 
7516 

Peer Rating (see also Rating) 
8061 


Perception (see also next headings, Subception) 
7226, 7231, 7232, 7233, 7236, 7237, 1289, 
aoe 7297, 7575, 7683, 7888, 7890, 7914, 


расою Depth 
7253 


Perception/Form 

7240, 7250, 7262, 7271 
о нын 

7245 


Perception/Size 
7235, 7250, 7258, 7324, 7367, 7507, 7565 
Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 
Perception/Space 
Perception/S| T 
Perception/Theory 
Perception/Time 
Perception/ Visual (see Visual Perception) 
Perception/ Weight 
Perceptual Defense (see Defense/Perceptual) 
Perceptual Learning (see Learning/Perceptual) 
Performance (see also Performance Test, Job 
Performance) 
7229, 7302, 7349 
Performance Test 
Perseveration 
Personal Preference Schedule (see Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
Personality M also next headings) 
7280, 7623, 7624, 7652, 7680, 7683, 7685, 
1686, 7688, 7690, 7692, 7698, 7701, 7717, 
7721, 7965, 8060, 8094 
Personality Change 
7182, 7811, 7812, 7848 
Personality Correlates 
7159, 7274, 7626, 7798 
Personality Diagnosis (see Personality Mea- 
surement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Inventory (see Inventory, Person- 
ality Measurement) 
Personality Measurement 
7189, 7207, 7702, 7703, 7710, 7714, 7717, 
7858 
Personality Test (see Test/Personality) 
Personality Theory 
7531, 7680 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
7679, 1838, 7860 
Personality / Assessment 
7591, 7682, 7711 
Personality /Childhood (see Childhood/Person- 
ality) 
Personality / Development 
Personnel is also next headings) 
7175, 8097, 8108 
Personnel /Industrial 
Personnel/Military 
8103, 8105, 8107, 8110, 8112 
Personnel/Psychological 
7817, 7952 
Persuasion 
7624, 7629, 7630 
Phenomenology 
7138, 7139, 7929 
Phenylketonuria 
Philosophy 
7137, 7139, 7140, 7143 
Phobia (see also Fear, Anxiety) 
7183, 7786, 7791, 7792, 7795 
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Phoneme (see Phonetics, Word) 
Phonetics (see also Speech) 
Photic (see Light) 
Photograph 
Physical Education (see Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Deaf- 
ness, Childhood/Handicapped) 
7978, 7979, 7981, 7983, 7986, 8002. 
Physician 
Physiological Correlates 
7146, 7580 
Physiological Psychology 
7745 


Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
7169, 7279, 7697 
Physiology /Sensory 
7392, 7431 
Physique 
7886, 7979 
Piaget, J. 
7693 
Pigeon 
7405, 7408, 7511, 7512 
Pilot 
Pitch (see also Audition) 
7267 


Pituitary (see Gland Hormone, Endocrine). 
PK (see Parapsychology) 
Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 

7926 


Play (see also Recreation, Sports) 
Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Math- 
ematics) 
Police 
Political Behavior 
7588 
Political Science 
Politics 
Polygraph 
Popularity (see also Social Desirability), 
Porteus Maze (see Maze) 
Potential/ Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
7428, 7432 
Power/Social (see Social Power) 
Practice 
7294, 7309, 7378 
Prediction (see also Achievement/Prediction of 
Academic) 
7141, 7568, 7648, 7767, 8064, 8081 
Preference 
7288, 7292, 7492 
Pregnancy 
Prejudice (see also Attitude) 


7192 
Prestige (see Socioeconomic Status, Social 
Class, Status) 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
7877 


Prison Inmate 
7863, 7953 

Probability (see also Learning/ Probability) 
7181, 7188 

Probability Learning (see Learning/Probabil- 


ity) 
Problem povas (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making) 
7371, 7372, 7438, 7640 
Productivity 
Profile (see Score & Scoring) 
Programed Instruction (see also Teaching Ma- 
chine) 
7997, 8047, 8048, 8049, 8050, 8117 
Programing 
Progressive Matrices Test 
1203 


йге ы (see also Defense Mechanism) 
Projective Technique (see also Rorschach, 
TA 


T) 
7197, 7214, 7726, 7730, 7733, 7735, 7738, 
7831, 7845 
Propaganda (see Persuasion, Communication) 
Proprioception (see Kinesthesis, Vestibular 
Sense) 
Protestantism (seç Religion) 
Psychiatric Diagnosis (see Psychodiagnosis) 
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Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
7206, 7210, 7605, 7710, 7718, 7777, 7782, 
7805, 7808, 7819, 7820, 7846, 7855, 7858, 
7860, 7861, 7909, 7920, 7926, 7930, 7956 
Psychiatrist 
7761 
Psychiatry. (see also Psychotherapy) 
a 7747, 7748, 7715, 7797, 1807, 7829, 
85 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
7134, 7760, 7762, 7769, 7832. 
Psychoanalysis/Interpretation 
7231, 7281, 7570, 7607, 7824, 7826, 7831, 
7835, 7837, 7839, 7840, 7944, 7945 
Psychoanalysis/Theory 
7133, 7136, 7765, 7767, 7827 
Psychoanalysis/Therapy 
7766, 7828, 7995 
Psychodia: is (see also Diagnosis) 
7212, 7752, 1159, 7830, 7841, 7842, 7843, 
7845, 7847, 7853, 7854, 7859, 7895, 7972, 
8012, 8080 
[thea ra (see also Psychotherapy/Group) 


Psychokinesis (PK) (see Parapsychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing). 
Psychologist 

7164, 7823 
Psychology 

7138, 7171, 7177, 7536, 7746, 7825, 8037 
Psychology Abroad 

7137, 7162, 7176, 7877, 7954 
Psychometrics 

8119 
Psychomotor Performance (see Motor Per- 

formance) 

Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 
Psychupathology (see also Abnormal Psychol- 


ogy) 
7599, 7750, 7763 
Psychopathy (see Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (see also Drug Effects) 
7797, 7802 
Psychophysics (see also next headings) 
7228, 7229, 7387 
Psychophysics/Method 
Leere mi brin 


Psychophysiology (see Physiological Psychol- 


ogy) 
Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Specific Psychoses) 
7770, 7808, 7843, 7895, 7897, 7899, 7900, 
7901, 7909 
Psychosis/Children (see Childhood/Psychosis 


in) 
Psychosomatic Disorder (see also Psychoso- 
matic Medicine) 
7928, 7933, 7934, 7936, 7937, 7938, 7944, 
7945, 8121 
Psychosomatic Medicine 
7929, 7932, 7935, 7939 
Psychotherapy (see also Psychoanalysis, Milieu 
Therapy, Therapy) 
7167, 7759, 7161, 7768, 7772, 7773, 7174, 
7776, 7777, 1183, 7786, 7788, 7789, 7791, 
7792, 7794, 7795, 7802, 7849, 7872, 7874, 
7903, 7915, 7935, 7941, 7961, 8022 
Psychotherapy/Children 
Psychotherapy / Client Centered 
Psychotherapy/Group 
7779, 7781, 7782, 7793, 7868 
Psychotherapy / Research in 
7764, 7771 
Puberty 
Public Opinion (see Opinion) 
Pulse (see Blood, Cardiovascular, Heart) AG 
Punishment (see also Discipline, Reinforce- 
ment/Negative) 
7290, 7351, 7488, 7523 


Q-Sort i bett 

Questionnaire (see also Check List, Inventory, 
Scale, Survey) { 

7202 


Race (see Ethnology) 
Radiation 
7514 
Radio (see Communication/Mass) 
Randomness 
7299 


Rat (see also next headings) 
7391, 7396, 7398, 7401, 7402, 7406, 7434, 
7435, 7439, 7441, 7452, 7460, 7467, 7468, 
7469, 7474, 7482, 7509, 7532, 7533, 7902 
Rat/ Activity 
7409, 7418, 7463, 7465 
Rat/Avoidance in 
ibe 7449, 7484, 7494, 7513, 7514, 7515, 
Rat/ Deprivation in 
7466, 748 
Rat/Discrimination in 
Rat/Drug Effects in 
7442, 7445, 7446, 7449 
Rat/Learning in 
7437, 7449, 7488, 7495, 7499, 7527, 7531 
Rat/Motivation in 
7505, 7530 
Rat/Reinforcement in 
7419, 7420, 7487, 7500, 7520, 7521, 7522, 
7523, 7524, 7525 
Rave onary Reinforcement in 
Rating (see also Peer Rating, Rating Scale) 
Ratii le 
7710, 7842, 7916, 8061 
Raven Progressive Matrices Test (see Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test) 
Renction Time 
d 7297, 7303, 7304, 7305, 7306, 7307, 


Reactive Inhibition (see Inhibition/Reactive) 
Readability (sce Legibility) 
Reading (see also next headings) 
7561, 7573, 7678, 7732, 7949, 7953, 8039, 
8041, 8058, 8063, 8069, 8070, 8071, 8073, 
8076, 8077 
Reading Deficiency 
dL 7198, 7575, 7785, 7966, 8054, 8075, 
Ré (see also Cognition, Thinking) 


Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Re- 
tention) 
7295, 7331, 7352, 7353, 7354, 7362, 7901 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Re- 
tention) 
Recreation 
7701 
Reference Group (see also Group) 
дее (see also Brightness) 


Reflex (see also Conditioned Reflex) 
Regressi 
Rehabilitation (see also Rehabilitation/Voca- 
tional, Counseling) 
7883, 7951, 7953, 7956, 8007 
Rehabilitation/ Vocational 
7950, 7955 
Reinforcement (see also next headings, Disci- 
pline, Knowledge of Results) 
7224, 7405, 7478, 7519, 7524, 8045 
Reinforcement Schedule 
7522, 1523, 7543 
Reinforcement/Delayed 
Reinforcement/Light 
7526 
Reinforcement/Negative (see also Punishment) 
7290 


Reinforcement/Partial 
Reinforcement/Secondary 
7350 
Reinforcement/ Verbal 
7563 
Reliability 
7209, 7218 
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Religion (see also Cultures) 

7583, 7588, 7603, 7604, 7625, 7957 
Reminiscence * 
Repression (sce also Defense Mechanism) 

7281, 7283 / 

Research (see also Experimentation) 
7152, 7162, 7180, 7503, 7645, 7664, 7679, 


Respiration 
7459, 7501, 7865 
Response (see also Response Latency, Delayed 
Response, Set/Response) 
E 7248, 7303, 7488, 7696 
esponse Latency 
Retardate (see Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Forgetting, Memory, Re- 
call, Recognition, Reminiscence) 
7333, 7354, 7355, 7356, 7398 
Reticular Formation 
7410 
Retina (see also Electroretinography, Eye) 
Reviews 
7152, 7197, 7220, 7819 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
7349, 7351, 7499, 7519 
Rigidity (see also Stereotype) 
Risk Taking 
7386, 7648 
Rod (see Retina) 
Role (sce also Role Playing) 
7579, 7592, 7596, 7813, 7968, 7983 
Role Playing 
8113 
Rorschach Test (see also next headings, Pro- 
jective Technique) 
7172, 7197, 7734, 7740, 7741 
йг Test/Diagnosis 
7 


Rorschach Тез! / Кеѕропѕеѕ 

7124, 7728, 7729, 7733, 7873, 7927 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study 

7705, 7708 
Rotary Pursuit (see also Tracking) 
Running (see also Activity, Motor Perform- 

ance, Sports) 

doen also Community, Farming, Urban) 
Russia (see USSR) 


Safety (see also Driving) 
e. 8098, 8146 

lary (see Wage) 
Salivation " 
Salt (see Sodium Chloride) 
Sample 


Satiation 
SENE 7495, 8028 
le (see also specific scales, Inventory, Rat- 
ing Scale, Test) x i 
7195, 7199, 7201, 7205, 7633 
Sm. {= also Measurement) 


Schedule (see also Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule) 
izophrenia (see also next headings) 
7582, 7727, 1134, 7737, 1115, 7880, 7894, 
7904, 7905, 7907, 7908, 7909, 7911, 7912, 
7913, 7914, 7915, 7916, 7917, 7918, 7919, 
7920, 7921, 7923, 7924, 7942 
Schizophrenia/Childhood 
7910, 7925, 7940 
Schizophrenia / Chronic 
7413, 7820, 7926 
Schizophrenia / Paranoid 
7906 


Schizophrenia/ Process-Reactive 
Schizophrenia /Treatment 
7199, 7922 
School (see also Achievement, Classroom, 
College, Education) 
7738, 8042, 8061, 8081 


viii 


School Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
School Adj 
8053, 8057, 8078 
School Administration 
8044, 8092 


School Learning 
8030, 8031, 8033, 8079 


School ee 
7738, 8080, 8083, 8086 
School Subjects 


Scientific Method 

Scientist 

Score & Scoring 
7195 


Security (see also Insecurity) 
ation (see Integration) 
Seizure (see also Audiogenic Seizure, Electro- 
Soe Shock, Epilepsy) 


Selection (see also Admission, Appraisal) 
7200, 7222, 7332, 8102, 8104, 8105, 8106, 
8108, 8132 

Self (sec also next headings) 

7135, 7472, 7604, 7684, 7689 


Self-Ci t 
7647, 1123, 7906 


Self-Evaluation 
7615, 7780 
Selfslmage 
7916 
Self-Perception 
Self-Stimulation 
Selling (see Advertising, Consumer Behavior, 
Business) 
Semantic Differential 
7728 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
7370, 7633, 7675, 8079 
Senility (see Old Age) 
Sensation 
Sense 


7225 
Sensitivity 
Sensory Deprivation (see Deprivation/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes R { ^ 


Ty 

7154, 7993 
Sentence Completion Test 

7691, т, 7739 

aration Experience 
Берер 777 
Serial Learning (see Learning/Serial) 
Set (eo alto next headings, Éxpectation) 


Set/Learning (see Learning Set 
SUR g ig Set) 


'esponse 
7254, 7333, 7366 
Sex (see also Castration, Mating Bchavior, 
Oedipus) 
7605, 7613 


ferences 
2t 7592, 7610, 7655, 7691, 7799, 7873, 


Sex Role (see also Masculinity, Femininity) 
7221, 7255, 7576, 7611, 7729 
Sexual Behavior (see also Mating Behavior) 
7399, 7532, 7606 
Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
7609, 7844, 7877, 7947 
Sexuality 
Shock Therapy (see Psychotherapy, Treatment) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock) 
7417, 1513 
Shock/Electroconvulsive (see Electroconvulsive 
Shock) 
Sibling 
7579, 7909 
n 


Sig 
7663 


Signal 
Significance /Statistical (see also Statistics) 
Similarity 


7205, 7226, 7667 
Simulation 
Size Constancy (see Constancy) 
Size Perception (see Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sensitivity, Pain, 
Touch, Temperature) 
7272, 1126, 7931 
Sleep (see also Dreaming, Sleep Deprivation) 
7216, 7277, 7421, 7440, 7446, 7545 
Sleep Deprivation 
7279 


Smell 
Smoking 
7831 
Social 
7572, 1599, 7922 
Social Acceptance (see also Social Desirability, 
Sociometric Status) 
Social Adjustment (see Adjustment/Personal & 
Social) 
Social Approval (see Social Acceptance) 
SRM. Behavior/Animal 
33 


Social Behavior/Human 
7592, 7833 
Social Casework 
7912, 7961, 7975, 7976 
Social Change 
7559, 7596 
Social Class (see also Socioeconomic Status) 
7563, 7591, 7979 
Social Desirability (see also Social Acceptance, 
Acquiescence) 
7608 
Social Desirability Scale (see also Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
Social Distance 
Social Factor 
7838, 7887, 7957 
Social Influence (see also Group Influence) 
7558, 7625 
Social Interaction 
7522, 7810, 8053 
Social Movements 
Social Perception 
7591, 7616, 7618, 7619, 7625, 7632, 7644, 
7658, 7669, 7700, 7711, 8091 
Social Power 
7588, 7653, 8092 
paco Psychiatry 


soci Psychology 


Social ders 
Social Structure (see also Social Class, Socio- 
economic Status) 
Social Welfare (see also Social Casework) 
Socialization 
7627 
Society (see also Culture) 
Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Class, 
Social Structure) 
7595, 7597, 7602, 7655 
Sociology 
7178 
Sociometric Choice 
7550, 8081 
Sociometric Status (see also Social Acceptance, 
Social Desirability) 
7651, 8045, 8062 
Sociometry 


Sodium Chloride 

Somesthesis (see also Kinesthesis, Skin). 
7272, 1434 

Sorting (see Categorical Behavior) 

Sound (see also Audition, Loudness, Noise) 

Sound Localization 


Space Flight 
7193 


Space Orientation (see Orientation) 

Space Perception (see Perception /Space) 
Special Education (see Education/Special) 
Species (see Animals) 
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Speech (see also next headings, Voice, Verbal 
Behavior) 
7994, 7998 
'h Articulation (see Articulation) 
Speech Intelligibility (see also Speech Percep- 
tion) 
Speech Perception (see also Speech Intelligi- 
bility) 
7666, 7996 
Speech Therapy 
Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy, 
Stuttering) 
7670, 7993, 7996, 7999 
Speed 
Speed Perception (sec Perception/Speed) 
Spiral Aftereffect (see Aftereffect/Spiral) 
Sports (see also Play, Recreation) 
Stammering (see Stuttering) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
Startle 
Statistics (see also next headings, 
matics, Measurement, Variance) 
7184, 7185, 7186, 7189, 7190, 7191, 8099, 
8107 
Statistics/ Estimation 
7187 
Statistics/ Nonparametric 
Status (see also Social Class, Social Structure, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
7813 
Stereotype 
717 
Stimulant 
Stimulation (see also Brain, Electrode) 
7233, 7292, 7408, 7409 
Stimulation/Central 
7453 


Mathe- 


Stimulus 
7319, 7530 
Stimulus Generalization (see Generalization/ 
Stimulus) 
Stimulus Intensity 
Stomach 
Story 
7214 
Strategy 
Stress (see also Stress/Physiological, Conflict, 
Disaster) 
7237, 7400, 7424, 7452, 7467, 7470, 8146. 
Stress/ Physiological 
7468 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
7211 


Stroop Color Word Test (see Color-Word) 
Student (see also next headings) 
7222, 8045, 8057, 8062 
Student/College 
7155, 7202, 7299, 7584, 7602, 7610, 7628, 
7652, 7681, 7687, 7699, 7725, 7808, 7958, 
8006, 8035, 8051, 8052, 8059, 8065, 8088, 
8101 
Student /Gifted (see Gifted) 
Student/Graduate 
7171, 7964 
Student /High School 
7286, 7597, TO, 8056, 8064, 8122 
Student/Medical 
7717, 8034 
Study 
8082 
Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 
7993, 7995, 8001 
Subception (see also Defense/Perceptual) 
Success (see also Achievement, Failure) 
7286, 7749 


Suggestibility (see also Suggestion) 
7871 


Suggestion (see also Hypnosis) 
7238, 7276 
Suicide (see also Death, Homicide) 
7860, 7874, 7875 
Sullivan, Н. S. 
Superego (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 


ix 


Supervision (see also Authority, Leadership) 
8136, 8143 
Survey (see also Check-List, Inventory, Ques- 
tionnaire, Scale, Test) 
SVIB (see Strong Vocational Interest Blank) 
Symbol 
766. 
Symbolism 
Sympathetic Nervous System (see Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 
Symposium 
7168, 7977 
Symptom 
7904 
System 
8129 


Tachistoscope (see Apparatus) 
Tactual 

7271, 7273, 7307, 7553 
Talent (see also Ability) 


093 
Tapping (see also Coordination) 


7635, 8128 
Taste БУ also Food) 
726 


TAT (see Thematic Apperception Test) 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (see Manifest 
Anxiety Scale) 
Teacher 
8081, 8085, 8090, 8091, 8092 
Teaching (see also next headings, 
vision/Educational) 
7971, 8049, 8079 
Teaching Machine (see also Programed In- 
struction) 
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insofar as the recommended personal characteristics of 
effective psychiatrists were concerned.—M. H. Lewin. 

8175. Reilly, Mary. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
psychiatrie occupational therapy program as a teaching 
model. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1966, 
20(2), 61-66.—As the result of a preliminary study, it is 
concluded that: (1) The curriculum for training psychi- 
atric occupational therapists should include psycho- 
social content as specifically as it now includes the 
medical sciences such as anatomy, neurology, and 
neurophysiology and, in addition, “more penetrating 
knowledge about the work-play phenomenon and its 
environmental effect on behavior. (2) Occupational 
therapy is too complex to be taught at the under- 
graduate level.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8176. Roemer, М. І. (U. California School of Public 
Health, Los Angeles) Training health administrators for 
new responsibilities. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1966, 17(4), 98-101.—“The real issue is whether it is 
necessary for the health administrator, even at the 
highest level, to know as much about the individual 
body, its organs and cells as the healer of the sick 
patient must know....the requirements of administra- 
tive competence are different from those of clinical 
competence. They are no less demanding or rigorous, 
but they are different in content....the properly 
educated and experienced nonmedical health admin- 
istrator of a mental hospital or any other health 
organization can be entirely sensitive to the needs of 
patients and the applications of science. He knows that 
delivery of proper services requires physicians and 
nurses who are qualified for the tasks but he need not 
be able to do these tasks himself."—L. Gurel. 

8177. Roth, Robert H., & Blank, Leonard. (Newark 
State Coll.) Field experiences in clinical psychology for 
non-clinicians. Mental Hygiene, 1966, 50(2), 240-245. 
—Proposal and discussion of a model through which 
the nonclinical psychologist has a chance to absorb the 
atmosphere of work in a clinical setting and become 
involved with the problems of patients. Through limited 
clinical experiences, a more intense and meaningful 
dialogue may be stimulated between colleagues who are 
trying to understand each other's frame of reference. 
—M. Н. Lewin. 

8178. Wesley, Frank, & Murch, Gerald M. Die 
Ausbildung und akademische Laufbahn eines Psychologen 
in den USA. [Education and academic career of a 
psychologist in the U.S.A.] Psychologische Rundschau, 
1966, 17(2), 109-128.—A comparison of American and 
German education from grade school to full professor 
stresses the differences in the educational systems of 
both countries by juxtaposing equivalent phases. (27 
ref.)— W. J. Koppitz. 

8179. Williams, Meyer. (Veterans Administration 
West Side Hosp. 820 S. Damen Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.) Limitations, fantasies, and security operations of 
beginning group psychotherapists. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 150-162.—3 prob- 
lems in the training of supervisors are explored: "(1) 
inability to assume an effective group-dynamically 
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oriented therapist role, (2) fearful fantasies regarding 
group attitudes and behavior toward the therapist, and 
(3) adoption of special pseudotherapist roles as security 


- operations against personal threat." Training recom- 


mendations include: (1) group and social experience 
prior to group psychotherapy; (2) personal plus group 
psychotherapy, or group process workshops; (3) 
thorough didactic preparation emphasizing group 
process; (4) prior experience in intimate, long-term 
patient contacts; (5) experience as a cotherapist in group 
psychotherapy prior to independent involvement; (6) 
close, experienced supervision; and (7) a successful 
group psychotherapy experience early in training.—/. 
Linnick. 

8180. Woodcock, G. D. Tutor, supervisor and 
student: An evaluation of roles on social work training, 
with especial reference to new courses. British Journal of 
Psychiatric Social Work, 1966, 8(3), 52-60.—Discusses 
the roles of student, supervisor, and tutor as a 
traditional and current model in social work training. 

8181. Woody, Robert H., & Herr, Edwin L. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Psychologists and hypnosis: II. 
Use in educational settings. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 254-256.—In view of clinical and 
experimental research on hypnosis, it would seem that 
doctoral-level school psychologists must become famil- 
iar with its use. This may necessitate additional training, 
which should not be solely academic, but should include 
supervision in an ШУ experience by a professional 

erson familiar with and trained in the use of clinical 
ypnosis.—M. V. Kline. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


8182. Begelman, D. A. & Tolor, Alexander. 
(Fairfield U.) A taste of honey: Dr. Guttmacher on Dr. 
Szasz. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 531-534. 
— Discusses Guttmacher's recent criticism of Szasz’ 
contention that elements in current psychiatric practices 
and institutions jeopardize the constitutional rights of 
the mental patient.—Journal abstract. 

$183. Ishiyama, Toaru. (Cleveland State Hosp., 0.) 
The role of the psychiatric aide: A need for recon- 
ceptualization. Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 
4(3), 260-271.—Analyzes the manner in which the 
psychiatric aide is being used and misused, 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8184. Alexandru, Sen, & Anatol, R. Alfred Binet in 
Romania. [Alfred Binet in Rumania.] Revista de Psihol- 
ogie, 1965, 11(3), 359-363. 

8185. Bejat, Marian. Date referitoare la cursul de 
psihologie experimentala tinut de Alfred Binet in Roma- 
nia. [Some data about Alfred Binet's course in experi- 
mental psychology in Rumania.] Revista de Psihologie, 
1965, 11(3), 415-425. 

8186. Bejat, Marian. Preliminariile constituirii psi- 
hologiei ca stiintá experimentală in România. [Pre- 
liminaries of establishing psychology as an experimental 
science in Rumania.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(2), 
167-181.—Discusses the development of Rumanian 
psychology, with emphasis upon the contributions of 
Vaschide and Rădulescu-Motru to experimental psy- 
chology.—V. Radu. у 

8187. Luriya, А. В. Mozg i psikhika. [Brain and 
psyche.] Kommunist, 1964, 41(6), 107-117.—Survey of 
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several developments in contemporary Soviet psychol- 
ogy and neuropsychology —I. D. London. 
8188. Matsushita, Yasuo; Mitsumoto, Shigeru, & 


Nishibori, Michio. On the selection of college and . 


university students: Ш. A study of ''differences"" among 
high schools. Research Bulletin of the National Institute 
for Educational Research, 1965, No. 6, 1-10.— The study 
indicates that the prevailing method of selection for 
college in Japan, achievement tests given as entrance 
examinations, is not necessarily adequate, and that 
more other information, such as candidates' grades in 
high school, should be used. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


8189. Brown, J. Marshall; Berrien, F. K., Russell, 
David L., & Wells, William D. (Lafayette Coll.) 
Applied psychology. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1966. 
хіі, 639 p. $8.95. 

8190. Busher, Herbert H. Scientific man. New York, 
N.Y.: Frederick Fell, 1966. 191 p. $3.50. 

8191. Heuyer, Georges. Introduction a la Psychiatrie 
Infantile. [Introduction to child psychiatry.] Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. xvi, 350 
p. NF 15,00. 

8192. Maslow, Abraham H. The psychology of 
Science: А reconnaissance. New York, N.Y., 1966. xx, 
168 p. $4.50. you 

8193. McKeachie, Wilbert J., & Doyle, Charlotte 
L. (U. Michigan) Psychology. Reading, Mass.: Addi- 
son-Wesley, 1966. xv, 703 p. $8.50. 

8194. Morgan, Clifford T., & King, Richard A. 
Introduction to psychology. (3rd ed.) New York, N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. viii, 816 p. $8.95. 

8195. van Kaam, Adrian. (Duquesne U.) Existential 
foundations of psychology. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne U. 
Press, 1966. xiv, 386 p. $7.95. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


8196. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Motor skills bibliography: XLVII. Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, 1965, volume 39, second third. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 511-514.—101 refer- 
ences to research on motor skills. 

8197. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXVII. Psycholog- 
ical Index no. 23, 1916. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 592-594.—82 references to work in perception 
and related fields. 

8198. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Motor skills bibliography: XLVI. Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, 1965, volume 39, first third. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 471-474.—99 references to 
research on motor skills. 

8199. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXVIII. Psycholog- 
ical Index no. 24, 1917. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 631-634.—86 references to work in perception 
and related fields. 

8200. Bjerstedt, Àke. (Ed.) Educational and psy- 
chological research in Sweden 1955-1965: A bibliography 
of publications in English. Educational & Psychological 
Interactions, 1966, No. 7, 65 p. 

8201. MacLennan, Beryce, et al. (3719 Reservoir 
Rd., NW, Washington, D.C.) The group psychotherapy 
literature: 1965. International Journal of Group Psy- 

chotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 225-241.—Reviews and lists a 
199-item bibliography. The trends in the literature point 
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toward an interest in rehabilitating the disadvantaged, a 
concern about the interaction between the individual 
and his environment, and an emphasis on the view of 
comprehensive community mental health which advo- 
cates a positive, preventive approach.—7. Linnick. 

8202. Myers, Roger A., & DeLevie, Ari S. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U.) Frequency of citation as a criterion 
of eminence. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 
13(2), 245-246.—Ruja’s suggestion of measuring 
eminence through frequency of citation was used in a 
survey of 5 yr. publication of 4 journals featuring 
counseling articles. Individual publications cited most 
often were also tabulated.—Journal abstract. 

8203. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Three textbooks: A special review. Journal of Exper- 
imental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 109-118.—Eval- 
uation of 3 contemporary textbooks in social psy- 
chology.—G. E. Rowland. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


8204. Bechtel, Gordon G. (Oregon Research Inst., 
Eugene) Comparative scaling of unidimensional dis- 
crimination and similarity data. Psychometrika, 1966, 
31(1), 75-84.—Scales constructed from paired-com- 
parison designs under Thurstone's Case V model are 
discussed in relation to those derived from similarity 
data by means of the unilateral law of comparative 
judgment. Factors inherent in the triadic similarity task 
are then considered with respect to scale invariance 
across experimental designs. Illustrative data, although 
revealing the influence of these factors upon similarity 
response consistency, indicate the similarity scale to be 
somewhat robust to their biasing effects.—Journal 
abstract. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


8205. Balzer, Robert M. (Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 

nology) A mathematical model for performing а 
complex task in a card game. Behavioral Science, 1966, 
11(3), 219-226.—Programs simulating card playing are 
written less frequently than those for board games such 
as chess, checkers, or tic-tac-toe because the initial 
stages of card games are not identical—the dealing of 
cards produces | of many conditions. This problem is 
discussed in regard to the game of Hearts.—G. F. 
Wooster. 
. 8206. Davis, Robert H. (Michigan State U.) The 
oan реге process: How relevant is the 
contribution of psychologists? American Psychologist, 
1966, 213), 236-243.—Since the advent of nuclear 
weapons, "emphasis has shifted from defense which is 
now technically infeasible...to deterrence, i.e., efforts 
to influence the decision to attack. On questions of 
national strategy, this shift has created an opportunity 
for the psychologist to present data and insights gleaned 
from many studies by: (1) devising models of inter- 
national influence, (2) designing simulations or games 
and conducting research using these simulations, (3) 
drawing on research, and (4) using a game theoretic 
approach. Each of these approaches is discussed. What 
we.should aim to do with the tools, techniques, and 
data at hand is to help the decision maker formulate 
more complete models of reality."—$. J. Lachman. 

8207. Hunt, D. Е. A model for analyzing the training 
of training agents. Merrill- Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 12(2), 
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137-156.—Models for the training of teachers, psy- 
chotherapists, social workers, and Peace Corps volun- 
teers are presented. “Ability to radiate specific environ- 
ments and... understanding of when to utilize a specific 
environment or shift to another...." underpin the 
theory of training trainers. Skills in flexible modulation 
from 1 environment to another, in radiating envir- 
onments, and in discrimination are related components 
of trainer effectiveness. Sizing up the environment is 
distinguished from skill in radiating new environments. 
Styles of training agents vary. Selecting agents who have 
the preferred style may be more efficient than training 
for that style. Trainee conceptual level appears to be 
related to versatility in environment radiation. Skill in 
flexible modulation depends on training of temporal 
perspective.—N. M. Chansky. 

8208. Mackenzie, Kenneth D. (Carnegie Inst. of 
Technology) Structural centrality in communications 
networks. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 17-25.—Ex- 
amines the concept of centrality with respect to small- 
group communication experiments. An index of central- 
ity is presented which is based on the incidence matrix 
of actual communications rather than on the deviation 
matrix of possible communications, as in the Bavelas 
Index of Centrality. The index takes the value of zero 
for the homogeneous all-channel graph and the value of 
unity for the homogeneous wheel graph. The index can 
be computed for individuals as well as groups. 3 
examples are computed.—Journal abstract. 

8209. Madden, Joseph M. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex.) Policy-capturing model for 
analyzing individual and group judgment in job evalua- 
tion. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1964, 2(2), 36-42. 
—In developing a job evaluation plan a major problem 
is the estimation of individual rater consistency and 
degree of interrater agreement. The proposed method 
for making estimations combines a multiple regression 
model with a mathematical grouping model in quan- 
tifying a measure of predictive efficiency.—C. F. 
Youngberg. 

8210. Norman, M. Frank, & Yellott, John I., Jr. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Probability matching. Psychometrika, 
1966, 31(1), 43-60.—The class of symmetric path- 
independent models with E-controlled events is con- 
sidered in conjunction with 2-choice probability learn- 
ing experiments. Various refinements of the notion of 
probability matching are defined, and the incidence of 
these properties within this class is studied. It is shown 
that: (1) linear models are the only models of this class 
that predict a certain phenomenon called stationary 
probability matching; and (2) models within this class 
possessing an additional property called marginal con- 
stancy predict approximate probability matching. 
—Journal abstract. 

8211. Prince, Benjamin M., & Tate, Robert F. 
(Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash.) Accuracy of maximum- 
likelihood estimates of correlation for a biserial model. 
Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 85-92.—Tables are given 
for the calculation of variances of maximum-likelihood 
estimates in a multiple biserial model. For the estimates 
of individual correlations between the dichotomized 
variable and each of the graduated variables additional 
calculation is necessary; variances for estimates of the 
multiple correlation and the point of dichotomy are 
available directly. —Journal abstract. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 
8212. Howard, Kenneth I., & Lissitz, Robert W. To 
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err is inhuman: Effects of a computer characteristic. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 
199-203.—Examples are given demonstrating that 
“truncation effects can be responsible for very large 
errors in statistical calculations." To avoid truncation 
error, one should look for susceptibility to truncation 
error, choose statistical formulae very carefully, and 
make informed checks of both input and output.—W. 
Coleman. 

8213. Robinson, Richard E. (U. British Columbia, 
Canada) Measurement and statistics: Towards a clar- 
ification of the theory of ‘‘permissible statistics.” Phi- 
losophy of Science, 1965, 32(3), 229-243.—Much of the 
criticism of Stevens' criterion for permissible statistics 
as applied to measurement data results from a lack of 
clarity in his position. Set-theoretical notions are used 
to clarify that position. A sig-function is a function 
defined on numerical assignments. If U and R are 
empirical and numerical relational systems, respectively, 
then a sig-function F is constant on U with respect to R 
if, and only if, the value of F is the same for all 
numerical assignments for U with respect to R. Using 
these notions, certain generalizations of Stevens' results 
are proved. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8214. Schönemann, Peter Н. (Ohio State U.) А 
generalized solution of the Orthogonal Procrustes prob- 
lem. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 1-10.—4A solution T of 
the least-squares problem AT = B+ E, given A and B 
so that trace (E'E) = minimum and T'T = I is pre- 
sented. It is compared with a less general solution of the 
same problem which was given by B. F. Green (see 
27:11). The present solution, in contrast to Green's, is 
applicable to Matrices A and B which are of less than 
full. column rank. Some technical suggestions for the 
numerical computation of T and an illustrative example 
are given. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8215. Singer, Robert N. (Illinois State U.) Indi- 
vidual t tests versus multiple range tests. Research 
Quarterly, 1966, 37(2), 284-286.— Greater consideration 
should be given to the use of multiple range tests 
because they are more reliable in rejecting a null 
hypothesis. 

8216. Velikaia, В. R., & Kulikov, M. A. (Inst. of 
Physiology, Kiev, USSR) K voprosu o statisticheskom 
analize impul’snoi aktivnosti пеїтопоу kory golovnogo 
mozga. [On the statistical analysis of impulse activity of 
the cortical neurons of the brain.] Biofizika, 1966, 11(2), 
321-328.—An attempt to test: (1) the hypothesis that 
the stream of impulsations, generated by the cortical 
neuron, is "stationary" in character; and (2) the 
correspondence of the actual distribution of the number 
of impulses per unit time to the Poissonian distribution 
for relatively short periods of registered background 
activity. Strong evidence to the contrary was received in 
both cases. Statistical analysis was made of the back- 
ground impulse activity of single neurons of the visual 
cortex in the rabbit through computers.—I/. D. London. 


Experimental Design 
Formulas & Calculations 


Statistical Analysis 


8217. Castellan, N. John., Jr. (Indiana U.) On the 
estimation of the tetrachoric correlation cod 
Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 67—73.— Presents briefly the ` 
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rationale of the tetrachoric correlation coefficient. 
Pearson's results are outlined and several estimates of 
the coefficient are given. These estimates are compared 
with Pearson's expressions to determine the relative 
accuracy of the various approximations in determining 
the tetrachoric correlation coefficient.—Journal abstract. 

8218. Cliff, Norman. (U. Southern California) 
Orthogonal rotation to congruence. Psychometrika, 1966, 
31(1), 33-42.—2 problems are considered. The Ist is 
that of rotating 2 factor solutions orthogonally to a 
position where corresponding factors are as similar as 
possible. A least-squares solution for transformations of 
the 2 factor matrices is developed. The 2nd problem is 
that of rotating a factor matrix orthogonally to a 
specified target matrix. The solution to the 2nd problem 
is related to the Ist. Applications are discussed. 
—Journal abstract, 

8219. Diamond, Solomon. Information and error. 
New York, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1966. xii, 307 p. 
$3.95(paper). 

8220. Endler, Norman S. (York U., Toronto, 
Canada) Estimating variance components from mean 
squares for random and mixed effects analysis of variance 
models. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 559- 
570,—The analysis of variance can be used for: (1) F 
tests of the null hypothesis, (2) investigating theoretical 
models, and (3) estimating, from mean squares, the 
relative contributions of variance components. The 
methods of estimation of variance components enable 
-the researcher to test significance and to attribute the 
relative contribution (percentage of variance) of each 
source to the total variation (sum of variance com- 
ponents). Discussion concerns the advantages, dis- 
advantages, and limitations of random and mixed 
effects models. The study concludes that each researcher 
must logically choose the model which best describes his 
experiment. 3-way random and mixed effects models 
with 1 observation per cell are compared and illustrated 
using data from a multidimensional personality in- 
ventory. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8221. Irwin, Larry. A method for clustering eigen- 
values. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 11-16.—A method 
of computing communalities is presented which at- 
tempts to cluster eigenvalues about zero. Results are 
exhibited which show reduction of rank using computed 
communalities.—Journal abstract. 

8222. Johnson, Richard M. The minimal transfor- 
mation to orthonormality. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 
61-66.—The solution is presented to the problem of 
finding the orthonormal matrix closest, in the least- 
square sense, to a given matrix of full rank. An 
application is shown to the problem in multiple 
regression analysis of determining the “importance” of 
each independent variable.—Journal abstract. 

8223. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Multiple Rank Order Typal Analysis for the isolation of 
independent types. Educational & Psychological Mea- 
surement, 1966, 26(1), 3-11.—The development of an 
associated version of Rank Order Typal Analysis is 
presented for use in the isolation of independent types. 
Empirical data are given illustrating the quantitative 
method.—W. Coleman. 

8224. Ross, John. (U. Western Australia, Perth) A 
remark on Tucker and Messick’s “points of view” 
analysis. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 27-31.—It is 


shown that to combine readings from "points of view” . 


configurations as assumed in Tucker and Messick’s (see 
38:4) model is not to combine configurations in any 
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simple way. Both empirical and logical consequences of 
the disparity are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8225. Wheeler, Ladd, & Cooper, Donald M. (Naval 
Medical Research Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Advantages of 
a computerized Fisher’s Exact Test. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(2), 542. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


8226. Arbib, Michael A. (Stanford U.) A partial 
survey of cybernetics in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(3), 193-216.—In 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, the term 
“cybernetics” covers many diverse fields from biophysics 
to computer technology, from. pattern recognition to 
mechanical translation, in fact all the aspects of 
technology and the supporting mathematical sciences 
which deal with information processing. Presents an 
impression of the state of the art in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, and sketches of some of the leading 
practitioners.—G. F. Wooster. 

8227. Baker, Frank B., & Collier, Raymond O. (U. 
Wisconsin) Monte Carlo Е-11: A computer program for 
analysis of variance F-tests by means of permutation. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 
169-173.—The computer program for handling this 
computation is presented and its application described. 
—W. Coleman. 

8228. Cassidy, Charles E. (IBM, Fishkill, N.Y.) 
Electronic data processing and the personnel function: 
The present and the future. Personnel Journal, 1966, 
45(6), 352-354, 370.—The results of a survey of 
personnel directors at 100 randomly selected companies 
indicate a growing appreciation of the value of elec- 
tronic data processing in personnel work.—Journal 
abstract. 

8229. Goldstein, Steven G., et al. (Purdue U.) A 
7094 Fortran program for the computation of tetrachoric 
correlations. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 26(1), 189-191.—“The analysis utilizes a 2-by-2 
contingency table peculiar to each set of dichotomous 
variates represented in the resultant matrix. All possible 
off diagonal variate combinations are considered. In 
each case, an ad/bc ratio is calculated as described by 


-Downie and Heath." A deck of BCD cards is produced 


by the program that may be used as an input matrix for 
a factor analysis or any program that requires à 
correlation matrix input.— W. Coleman. 

8230. Gorsuch, Richard- L. (Vanderbilt U.) A 
Fortran item analysis program for items scored on a 
categorical or interval basis. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 179-183.—"For each item 
being evaluated, the program calculates the percent of 
the sample who use each of the possible responses to 
that item. For items scored on an interval basis, the 
mean and standard deviation of the responses are 
provided." The program is written in basic Fortran for 
the IBM 7072.—W. Coleman. 

8231. Guertin, Wilson H. (U. Florida) The search 
for recurring patterns among individual profiles. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 151- 
165.—By means of a set of computer programs, modal 
profile patterns may be established. The process in- 
cludes (1) calculation of interprofile correlation co- 
efficients, (2) examination of similarly shaped profiles by 
f-square comparisons, and factor analysis. A simulated 
example is given and the use of the procedure dis- 


cussed.— W. Coleman. 
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8232. Hunt, Earl B., Marin, Janet, & Stone, Philip 
J. Experiments in induction. New. York, N.Y.: Aca- 
demic Press, 1966. xi, 247 p. $9.50. 

8233. Kozinets, B. N., Lantsman, R. M., & Yakubo- 
vich, V. A. Kriminalisticheskaya ekspertiza blizkikh 
pocherkov pri pomoshchi elektronno-vychislitel'nykh 
mashin. [Criminological comparison of nearly identical 
signatures by means of electronic digital computers.] 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1966, 167(5), 1008- 
1011,—Describes an algorithm that forms the basis of a 
computer program designed to discriminate between 
genuine and forged signatures. The program does not 
provide the computer with recognition rules; rather, the 
computer "learns" the characteristics of a signature 
through repeated presentations of its variants. In actual 
experiments the computer made 84-1004; correct dis- 
criminations, while 3. groups of signature experts 
discriminated only in 58-92% of the cases.—L. Zusne. 

8234. Lewy, Arieh, & Crawford, William. (U. 
Illinois Coll. of Medicine) Scoring test battery: A 
program for the IBM 7094. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 185-188.—The program 
scores and test data for a complex battery of multiple 
choice tests, which provide “options for card sequence 
control, item weighting, and score weighting. Input is in 
the form of punched cards containing student identi- 
fication numbers, card sequence control digits, and raw 
item responses. Output consists of punched and printed 
scores and of printed item and test data.”—W. 
Coleman. 

8235. Livanov, M. N., Zhadin, M. N., Kreitser, С. 
P., & Trush, V. D. (Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & 
Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Ispol'zovanie 
ETSVM dlya postanovki upravlyaemogo elektrofiziologi- 
cheskogo eksperimenta. [Employment of a digital 
computer for setting up a controlled electrophysio- 
logical experiment.] Biofeika, 1966, 11(2), 306-313.—A 
Ist attempt to use computers to process data which had 
been obtained for the direction of an electrophysi- 
ological experiment. The “functional significance of the 
high correlation between biopotential changes in the 
motor center of the hind extremities of the rabbit and 
various parts of the visual cortex” was studied, a 
problem which required “photic stimulation at the 
moment of establishment of a definite coefficient of 
correlation between the biopotential changes” obtain- 
ing,—I. D. London. 

8236. Roskam, E. (Eindhoven Inst. of Technology, 
Netherlands) A program for computing canonical cor- 
relations on IBM 1620. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 193-198.— Canonical corre- 
lations in decreasing order of magnitude are computed 
and statistical tests made. “Тһе computation of canon- 
ical r's can be stopped after a predetermined number or 
if the next г were below a certain level of statistical 
significance.” The program is in Fortran for the IBM 
1620 with a memory of 6000 words.— W. Coleman. 

8237. Walder, Leopold O. (U. Maryland) A set of 
sociometric Fortran I routines. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 175-177.—A set of 
11 subroutines was written to process sociometric data 
on an IBM 7094.—W. Coleman. 


TESTING 


8238. Darlington, Richard B., & Stauffer, Glenn 
F. (Cornell U.) A method for choosing a cutting point 
on a test. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 
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229-231.—Elementary decision theory is used to derive 

a formula for finding a cutting point on a continuous 

test used to distinguish between 2 criterion groups, 

when the test scores of each criterion group are ` 
distributed approximately normally. The formula con- 

siders the difference between the means of the criterion 

groups, the standard deviations of test scores of the 

groups, the relative sizes of the groups, and the relative 

seriousness of a “miss” vs. a “false positive." —Journal 

abstract. 


Test Construction 


8239. Colenaty, Charles. The Design Perception 
Cards: А numerically scored projective technique for use 
in business and industry. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(2), 595-600.—The new Design Perception 
Cards test is described, and 2 studies dealing with its 
potential use in the identification of those with man- 
agerial or sales ability are presented.—Journal abstract. 

8240. Cureton, E. E. (U. Tennessee). Corrected item- 
test correlations. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(1), 93-96. 
— Previous papers on this subject derive the correlation 
between an item and the remainder of the test. This 
correlation is unsatisfactory because the reliability of 
the remainder varies inversely with the reliability of the 
item omitted. The present paper derives the correlation 
between an item and the total test, with that item 
replaced by a rationally equivalent item. The general 
formula is then modified, for dichotomus items, to give 
the corrected point-biserial, biserial, and Brogden bi- 
serial correlations. The results apply strictly only to 
factorially homogeneous tests: those in which the same 
trait or combination of traits is measured (apart from 
error) by every item.—Journal abstract. 

8241. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington, Seattle) A 
comparison of 57 MMPI scales and 57 experimental 
scales matches with the MMPI scales in terms of item 
social desirability scale values and probabilities of en- 
dorsement. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 26(1), 15-27.—"An Experimental Personality 
Inventory (EPI) was developed in which each item was 
selected to match a corresponding item in the MMPI in 
terms of the social desirability [SD] scale value of the 
MMPI item and the probability of a True response to 
the MMPI item. The MMPI and EPI were given to 138 
males and both inventories were scored for 57 MMPI 
scales. The Ist factor loadings and the correlations of 
the MMPI and EPI scales with 2 different SD scales 
were found to be highly correlated with the proportion 
of items keyed for socially desirable responses in the 
scales. The magnitude of the correlations between 
paired MMPI and EPI scales was found to be related to 
the inbalance in the social desirability keying of the 
items in the scales." Scores of 168 female students on 
the MMPI were factor analyzed using. Kaiser's nor- 
malized varimax routine. 4 factors were extracted from 
the matrix of uncorrected correlation coefficients, and 6 
factors were obtained for the corrected ones. Inter- 
pretations of the factors are suggested, and the implica- 
tions discussed.— W. Coleman. 

8242. Madden, Joseph M. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex.) A comparison of three 
methods of rating scale construction. Journal of Industrial 
Psychology, 1964, 2(2), 43-50.—4 job evaluation factors 
were used as the basis for rating 10 Air Force 
specialities. For each factor 3 methods were used in 
scaling: (1) each scale division, was defined and illus- 
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trated, (2) neither definitions nor examples were used, 
and (3) definitions were used but examples were 
omitted. Methods | and 3 were equally reliable and of 
greater reliability than Method 2. Method 3 is seen as 
being most effective because, in addition to being 
reliable, the rater’s task is simpler.—C. F. Youngberg. 
8243. Mukherjee, Bishwa N. (Nagpur U., India) 
Derivation of likelihood-ratio tests for Guttman quasi- 
simplex covariance structures. Psychometrika, 1966, 


31(1), 97-123.—Maximum-likelihood estimates were. 


obtained for covariance matrices which have the 
Guttman quasi-simplex structure under 2 null hypoth- 
eses. The linear models from which the covariance 
structures arise are also stated along with the underlying 
assumptions. 2 likelihood-ratio tests were constructed, | 
each for the null hypotheses, against the alternative 
hypothesis that the population covariance matrix is 
simply positive definite and has no particular pattern. A 
numerical example is provided to illustrate the test 
procedure, Possible applications of the proposed test 
are also suggested. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8244. Novick, Jack; Rosenfeld, Eva; Bloch, Donald 
A., & Dawson, Dudley. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York, N.Y.) Ascertaining deviant behavior in 
children. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 
230-238.—A central problem in the use of children’s 
behavior inventories involves the verity of endorsements 
made by reporters. Therefore, procedures for con- 
structing, administering, and scoring a deviant behavior 
inventory were developed so as to minimize and control 
over- and under-reporting error. To minimize false 
negatives, comprehensive coverage, a not sure response 
category, a re-sort procedure, and use of 5 reporters 
were included. To control false positives, clarity and 
specificity of working, a detailed inquiry, and inde- 
pendent validity judgments were included. In 20 deviant 
behavior inventory assessments of school children a 
considerable amount of both types of error was 
demonstrated when measured against the independent 
validity judgments, suggesting caution in the use of 
similar behavioral assessments which neglect to control 
for such error. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8245. Penney, Ronald K., & Reinehr, Robert С. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Development of a Stim- 
ulus-Variation Seeking Scale for adults. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 631-638.—The development of a 
Stimulus-Variation Seeking Scale (SVSS) which pur- 
portedly measures the amount of exteroceptive stimulus 
variation seeking customarily sought by an individual is 
described. The SVSS had high test-retest reliability and 
some discriminant validity in that it showed little or no 
relationship to manifest anxiety, authoritarianism, or 
scholastic aptitude. However, the scale correlated posi- 
tively with perceived movement in the autokinetic 
situation, sensation seeking as measured by the Sensa- 
tion Seeking Scale and originality as measured by a 
modified version of Guilford's Unusual Uses Test, 
indicating that the scale possesses some convergent 
validity. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


8246. Bayroff, A. G. The industrial psychologist: 
Selection and equal employment opportunity (a sym- 
posium): VI. Test technology and equal employment 
opportunity. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 35-39. 
— Problems in item analysis and norming are described 
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using the Air Force Qualification Test as an example. 
Various solutions are proposed, such as multiple norms 
so that members of subcultures may make different test 
scores which nevertheless predict the same criterion 
score, or alternate tests each unbiased for a particular 
subculture and each equally predictive. Equal employ- 
ment opportunity lies in better general education, more 
intensive and selective recruiting, and in transitional 
training programs for marginal test performance as well 
as in better test technology.—4. S. pore e 

8247. Blazer, John A. (Chatham County Health 
Dept., Savannah, Ga.) MMPI interpretation in outline: 
IV. The К scale. Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 4-11.— Brings 
together for the Ist time all of the material on the К 
scale from the basic literature on the MMPI. This 
outline, presenting the data complete and in convenient 
form, allows comprehensive interpretation and may 
increase the usefulness of the scale and the test.—Author 
abstract. 

8248. Brickenkamp, Rolf, & Rump, Gregor. 
(Gutenbergstr. 18, Marburg/L., Germany) Stabilität 
des Aufmerksamkeits-Belastungs-Tests (Test d2) über 
lüngere Zeitabschnitte. [The stability of attention-span 
tests (Test d2) during longer time periods]. Diagnostica, 
1966, 12(1), 17-24.—2 reliability control tests (N, = 59 
and М, = 53) were applied to Test 42 by measuring the 
performance of 2 groups with a У yr. interval. Both 
total and group performances proved to be particularly 
stable measuring devices. Total performance had the 
highest stability coefficient.—J. A. Lucker. 

8249. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) Kuder- 
Richardson reliabilities of classroom tests. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 13-14.—Praof 
is offered of the effect of the inclusion of nonfunctional 
items on K-R 20 and K-R 21 estimates of reliability. 
The inclusion of a large number of nondiscriminatory 
items does not affect K-R 20 estimates substantially, but 
it does for К-К 21.—W. Coleman. 

8250. Darbes, Alex. (Morris Harvey Coll. Some 
test characteristics of female student beauticians. Pro- 
ceedings of the West Virginia Academy of Science, 1965, 
No. 37, 286-288.— Validity coefficients were obtained in 
comparing scores on the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of 
Mental Ability, the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical 
Ability, and the California Test of Personality for 153 
female Ss, with the criterion test composed of scores on 
the state licensing examination. All correlations were 
low, as was a multiple correlation. Homogeneity of 
State scores was described as a major factor responsible 
for low validity coefficients. —A. E. Nelson. 

8251. Darbes, Alex, & Mottesheard, Nancy. (Morris 
Harvey Coll.) A validity check of selected cluster scores 
of the California Psychological Inventory tests of 239 
college students. Proceedings of the West Virginia 
Academy of Science, 1964, No. 36, 191-194.—To help 
simplify evaluation of Ss, 2 of the mean cluster scores 
(achievement potential and intellectual efficiency, and 
psychological mindedness, flexibility, masculinity-fem- 
ininity) were selected to correlate with quality point 
averages and clinical ratings of good or poor adjust- 
ments. Validity coefficients indicated little relationship 
between the mean cluster scores and the 2 criteria.—A. 
E. Nelson. 

8252. Endler, Norman S., & Hunt, J. M. (York U., 
Toronto, Canada) Sources of behavioral variance as 
measured by the S-R Inventory of Anxiousness. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 65(6), 336-346.—A reanalysis of 
previously reported and new data from the S-R 
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Inventory of Anxiousness suggests that the relative 
importance of individual differences and of situations is 
a pseudoissue. The mean squares for situations are 
regularly much larger than the mean squares for 
individual differences, but a partitioning of the variance 
shows, for the anxiousness trait, that each of these main 
sources contributed only about 5% of the total variation 
(sum of the component variances), modes of response 
about 25%, and that nearly /4 of the variance comes 
from simple interactions. These proportions are highly 
stable across samples of Ss. Because a substantial 
portion of the total variance comes from interactions, 
the suggestion that personality description might be 
improved by emphasizing what kinds of responses 
individuals make with what intensity in various kinds of 
situations is confirmed. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8253. Fernald, L. Dodge, Jr., Fernald, Peter S., & 
Rines, W. Brian. (Bowdoin Coll.) Purdue Pegboard 
and differential diagnosis. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 30(3), 279. 

8254. Finney, J. С. (U. Kentucky) Relations and 
meaning of the new MMPI scales. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 459-470.—The judgments that produced 
scales most plentiful in MMPI items were those 
concerned with dependency, masochism, lack of con- 
fidence, guilt feeling, and general dissatisfaction, a 
group that has been labeled “the oral syndrome” or 
“disappointed dependency.” These scales are highly 
correlated with each other, with Welsh’s A, and with 
uncorrected Pt. Evidence shows that scales of this group 
are related both to the criteria of cross-validated clinical 
judgments of behavior and personality processes and to 
the response set of readiness to give undesirable, 
sick-sounding answers. Consideration of the relation- 
ships between measures of guilt feeling and measures of 
self-control against antisocial action, as plotted in 2 
dimensions, solves some problems posed by Mowrer. 
Scales of particular interest were those of repression or 
hysterical character; of orderliness, compulsiveness, or 
reaction formation; of sadism or controllingness; and of 
concern with what people think. They were notable for 
having a high portion of variance not related to Factor 
Scales A and R, or to the oral syndrome; and for being 
resistant to distortion by response sets.—Journal 
abstract. 

8255. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Some hy- 
potheses concerning test adequacy. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 69-88.—“Ор- 
erations are presented for evaluating the adequacy ofa 
test in terms of a cumulative homogeneity model. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the proportion of the 
total variance in a matrix remaining after subtraction of 
the variances of item means and of person means. This 
remainder variance includes the contribution of arti- 
factual variance from dichotomous scoring and inter- 
actions between person and item... The adequacy ofa 
test is a direct function of (1) the degree of structuring 
of the task established for the S by the instructions and 
the situation, (2) the degree of structuring of the typical 
item-stimulus, and (3) the substantive homogeneity of 
its items.” — W. Coleman. 

8256. Gekoski, William L., & Riegel, Klaus F. (U. 
Michigan) A study of the one-week stability of the 
Michigan Restricted Association Norms. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 397-398.—The stability of 4 tasks 
of the Michigan Restricted Association Norms was 
tested over a l-wk period. 30 undergraduate students 
served as Ss. Wide differences in stability were observed 
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between tasks but not between stimulus frequencies. 
—Journal abstract. 

8257. Goldstein, Gerald, & Neuringer, Charles. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) 
Schizophrenic and organic signs on the Trail Making 
Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 347-350. 
—The Trail Making Test was administered to 30 
schizophrenic and 30 brain-damaged patients. It was 
hypothesized that there would be qualitative differences 
in the performance pattern of the 2 groups, and specific 
signs were postulated to discriminate between brain- 
damaged and schizophrenic performances. The results 
indicate that: (1) schizophrenic Ss either complete the 
task without error, abandon the task, or produce 
illogical patterns; and (2) brain-damaged Ss rarely 
produce these types of performances, but exhibit 
sequence binding, and a tendency to lose track of the 
alternation ү and fall into a number or letter 
sequence. The Trail Making Test is promising as a 
useful instrument in brain-damaged and schizophrenic 
differentiation.—Journal abstract. 

8258. Haertzen, Charles A. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Ky.) Changes in correlation between responses to items 
of the Addiction Research Center Inventory produced by 
LSD-25. Journal of Psychopharmacology, 1966, (1), 
27-36.—100 male postnarcotic addicts were given the 
Addiction Research Center Inventory under no-drug, 
placebo, and LSD in randomized order, using a single 
blind design. The following conclusions were drawn: (1) 
LSD alters intercorrelations between responses on items 
that reflect its effects, and thereby alters factor struc- 
ture. (2) Changes in intercorrelations of responses from 
no-drug or placebo to LSD are much less than the 
changes in probability of responses between no-drug 
and LSD. (3) Consistency of response between no-drug 
and LSD generally accounts for more variance of 
response than does the difference between these experi- 
mental conditions. (4) The results support the validity 
and efficacy of drug scales since the differences between 
no-drug and drug conditions are correlated with Ist 
factor loadings, and provide a logical and sufficient 
basis for an expectation of reliable scales. (17 ref.)—M. 
D. Franzoni. 


8259. Haertzen, Charles A., & Horine, Ilze. (U.S. 
Public Health Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Non- 
comparability of the 1950 and 1956 Forms A of Cattell's 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 342. 

8260. Kendall, Barbara S. Orientation errors in the 
Memory-for-Designs Test: Tentative findings and recom- 
mendations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
335-345.—A study of: (1) the extent to which each of 13 
designs from the Memory-for-Designs Test triggered 
production of each of 4 types of orientation error, and 
(2) the contribution of each type to the test’s diagnostic 
effectiveness. The records of 137 adult brain-damaged 
and 68 control Ss who made some type of orientation 
error revealed variations in both areas of study. These 
are reflected in proposed optional changes in scoring 
standards. Horizontal and 90° rotations differentiated 
best between presence and absence of brain pathology, 
vertical reversals hardly at all, and 45° rotations held a 
middle position. Higher brain damage to control ratios 
were found for younger, better educated Ss than for 
those older or with fewer years of schooling. Reliability 
of the occurrence of orientation errors 15 reported, and 
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their relationship to sex, age, education, and intelligence 
is measured.—Journal abstract. ç 

8261. Kettel, Karl J., & Simmat, William E. (Zeil 
41, Frankfurt/M., Germany) Zum Auswerteverfahren 
der Drahtbiegeprobe. [Findings on the use of the 
Wire-bending Test.] Diagnostica, 1966, 12(1), 27-31. 
—Experiments showed that better results could be 
achieved if the measuring sheet could be changed in 
such a way as to make orientation of the users easier. 

8262. Krug, Robert E. (Peace Corps, Washington, 
D.C.) The industrial psychologist: Selection and equal 
employment opportunity (a symposium): V. Some sug- 
gested approaches for test development and measurement. 
aL Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 24-34.—Test devel- 
opment and validation for use with differing groups 
should consider: (1) the study of as many separate 
groups as possible in preference to 1 large heter- 
ogeneous group; (2) the hazards of extrapolating the 
joint criterion distribution for the 2nd group from only 
the joint predictor-criterion distributions for | group 
and the predictor distribution for the 2nd; (3) that the 
meaning of a test score is given by its associated level of 
criterion performance; (4) that tests may be viewed as 
culture-equivalent if one finds a logical relationship 
between the 2 sets of test stimuli and similar criterion 
relationships; and (5) that cross-cultural testing requires 
identification of the cultural primitives which constitute 
stimuli for test items.—A. S. Thompson. 

8263. Lorange, Colette. Etude comparative des 

\ résultats à deux passations successives d'une batterie de 
tests “‘papier-crayon.”” [A comparative study of the 
results of two successive presentations of a battery of 
paper-pencil tests.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1966, 9(1), 
21-33.—Extending a study by Canu, Noizet, and 
Quintard (see 39:3) and using a test of mechanical 
ability and a test of intelligence on a group of 124 
repatriated North Africans, the comparisons between 
Ist and 2nd testing for both tests revealed significant 
improvement (p < .001) in mean scores and increased 
validity for both tests. There was an increase in the 
number of correct responses for nearly all items in both 
tests and à modification of incorrect responses on the 
2nd testing suggesting that different principles govern 
the 2 types of responses.—C. J. Adkins. 

8264. Lüer, Gerd; Cohen, Rudolf, & Nauck, Wolf- 
gang. (Psychologisches Inst., U. Hamburg, Germany) 
Eine Kurzform der ‘‘Vineland Social Maturity Scale” für 
minderbegabte Kinder. [An abbreviated form of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale for less gifted children.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1966, 15(3), 101-105. 

8265. Massey, Iris H., & Mullins, Cecil J. 
Validation of the Recruiter-Salesman Selection Test. 
USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-2, 20 p.—An 
8-test experimental battery for selection of recruiter- 
salesmen was administered to 210 students taking the 
Recruiter Course at Lackland Air Force Base. An 
interim operational battery (the Recruiter-Salesman 

Selection Test-63) was constructed, using the results of 
the preliminary testing of this small sample. Back- 
ground variables of age, education, marital status, 
number of dependents, length of military service, and 
Airman Qualifying Examination scores were combined 
with the test variables and analyzed to determine 
possibility of greater predictive power of other combi- 
nations of variables or of different weights for variables 
already included in the RSST-63. The predictor vari- 
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ables were correlated against school success and a field 
rating criterion. ⁄ the group was used as а computing 
sample and # as a cross-validation sample. Results 
indicated that the tests of the RSST-63, weighted as 
originally described, predict pass/fail in Recruiter 
School as well as it can be predicted (r — .21) by any 


“combination of the variables used in this study. No 


combination of these variables predicts field ratings. It 
is doubtful that any predictor will be found to be valid 
against available field criteria.— USA F PRL. 

8266. Meredith, Gerald M. (U. Illinois) Comments 
on the Haertzen-Horine paper on the noncomparability of 
Forms A of Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 581-582.—The 
evidence presented by Haertzen and Horine (see 40:8) 
for the noncomparability of Forms A is critically 
examined. Equivalent form reliabilities (A vs. B) are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

8267. Monod, M. (l'Académie de Paris, France) La 
validation du Test du Village Chez L'Enfant: Etude 
clinique fondée sur l'observation du jeu en psychothérapie. 
[Validation of the Village Test for Children: Clinical 
study based on observation of play during psycho- 
therapy.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1966, 16(1), 
1-43.—A preliminary study concerning the validation 
of interpretive hypotheses based on some elements of 
the Village Test. The test and retest performance of 4 
male Ss, ages 9-16, are compared. The symbolism of the 
toy objects (trees, bridges, arches, church, school) is 
explained as well as interpretation of the spacing of the 
objects in the completed tableau. Since the test is both 
nonverbal and projective, its validity is discussed. (18 
ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

8268. Müller, Arno, & Broeren, Wilhelm. (Uni- 
versitüts-NervenklinikK, Homburg/Saar, Germany) Er- 
fahrungsbericht über den “Visual Organisation Test” 
nach Hooper. [A report on the Hooper Visual Organ- 
ization Test.] Diagnostica, 1966, 12(1), 24-26.— Test 
results emphasized the advisability of adding an item- 
analysis to the American form of the test in order to 
facilitate its application to European conditions. 

8269. Nash, Allan N. (Dept. of Business Adminis- 
tration, U. Maryland) Development of an SVIB key for 
selecting managers. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 
50(3), 250-254.—SVIB items related to a global 
managerial effectiveness criterion were identified and 
cross validated on 461 managers from 13 varied 
Minnesota-based companies. A unit-weighted key 
composed of 57 items correlated .33 with the criterion 
on a holdout sample. Items which held up well in both 
the development and cross-validation groups are 
interpreted and distinctions between interest patterns of 

more" and “less effective" managers are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

8270. Sattler, Jerome M. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Comments on Cieutat’s “Examiner differences with the 
Stanford-Binet IQ.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 612-614.—The methodological, sampling, and 
statistical problems encountered in Cieutat's (see 39:4) 
study indicate that his findings cannot be accepted with 
confidence.—Journal abstract. 

8271. Saunders, Charles, & Ward, George. (Mar- 
shall U.) A comparison of differing numbers of alter- 
natives in two bipolar scales. Proceedings of the West 
Virginia Academy of Science, 1964, No. 36, 187-190. 
—Investigates the "effect of dichotomous vs. multiple 
alternative response options upon the reliability and 
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proportion of positive responses for 2 bipolar scales." 
Comparable forms were constructed from a preference- 
for-line-drawings scale and the California F Scale. The 
4 scales were administered to 282 college Ss with 
counterbalanced test administration separated by 1 wk. 
No. differences were found in either reliabilities or 
proportion of positive responses. It is suggested that 
2-choice response forms’ or scoring routines are as 
efficient as multiple-choice formats.—A. E. Nelson. 

8272. Skrzypek, George J., & Wiggins, Jerry S. (U. 
Illinois) Contrasted groups versus repeated measurement 
designs in the evaluation of social desirability scales. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 
131-138.—This study was undertaken because of con- 
flicting evidence found in 2 previous investigations. It 
"investigated the hypothesis that test-retest faking 
designs are subject to a spurious ‘improvement’ effect 
attributable to simple retesting. It was found that the 
test-retest faking design results in higher faking scores 
than the design employing independent groups and this 
increment may, in part, be attributed to an ‘improve- 
ment’ phenomenon.” —W. Coleman. 

8273. Thumin, F. J., & Page, D. S. (Washington U., 
St. Louis) A comparative study of two tests of super- 
visory knowledge. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 
535-538.—The objective was to obtain a comparative 
assessment of 2 supervisory knowledge tests, the 
Supervisory Practices Inventory and the Supervisory 
Inventory on Human Relations, in terms of face and 
concurrent validity, time required for administration, 
and correlation with age, supervisory experience, and 
college education. Both tests were administered to 55 
supervisors who were then asked to indicate which test, 
in their opinion, would do the better job of measuring a 
man's knowledge of supervisory procedure, and which 
would yield, for them, the better score. Statistical 
analysis revealed that neither test had a significant 
correlation with supervisory effectiveness, using person- 
nel department rankings as the criterion. In terms of 
relative face validity (i.e., acceptance by supervisors) the 
Supervisory Inventory on Human Relations was supe- 
rior. This test also had a significant relationship with 
college training, although neither test was significantly 
related to age of employee or supervisory experience. 
The tests were equivalent in time required for admin- 
istration.—Journal abstract. 

8274. Yudin, Lee W. An abbreviated form of the 
WISC for use with emotionally disturbed children. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 272-275. 
—Many clinicians faced with the demands of research 
and limited clinic time have employed a short form of 
the standard intelligence tests. These abbreviated ver- 
sions typically recommend administering 3-5 subtests in 
full and completely omitting the rest. The present study 
explored the possibilities of developing an abbreviated 
form of the WISC for use with emotionally disturbed 
children which would permit the usual scatter analysis 
performed with the full scale and also afford a genuine 
saving in time. The WISC records of 40 females and 107 
males ranging in age from 6.0-15.11 and in Full Scale 
IQ from 70-148 were rescored according to an abbre- 
viated schedule. Correlations between this abbreviated 
form and the full administration ranged from .76 on 
Picture Completion to .94 for Block Design. The 
correlations for the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 
IQs were .96, .93, and .97, respectively.—Journal 
abstract. 
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EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION: 
TECHNIQUES 


8275. Adams, Ernest W. Elements of a theory of 
inexact measurement. Philosophy of Science, 1965, 32(3), 
205-228.— Modifications of current theories of ordinal, 
interval, and extensive measurement are presented, 
which aim. to accommodate the empirical fact that 
perfectly exact measurement is not possible (incon- 
sistent with current theories), The modification consists 
in dropping the assumption that equality (in measure) is 
observable, but continuing to assume that inequality 
(greater or lesser) can be observed. The modifications 
are formulated mathematically, and the central prob- 
lems of formal measurement theory—the existence and 
uniqueness of numerical measures consistent with 
data—are reexamined. Some results also are given on a 
problem which does not arise in current theories: 
namely, that of determining limits of accuracy attain- 
able on the basis of observations.—Journal abstract. У 

8276. Hutchinson, R. R., Azrin, №. H., & Hake, р. 
F. (Anna State Hosp., Ш.). An automatic method for 
the study of aggression in squirrel monkeys. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 
233-237. 

8277. Lester, D. (Brandeis U.) A note on Gellerman 
series. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 426.—Geller- 
man series were designed to offer a chance score of 50% 
correct from either simple or double alternation of 
response. However, each of the orders does not meet 
this criterion for each possible simple and double 
alternation pattern. 6 of Gellerman's series that do not 
deviate too widely from the criterion are presented and 
the implications for research briefly discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

8278. Luce, R. Duncan. (U. Pennsylvania) A 
“fundamental” axiomatization of multiplicative power 
relations among three variables. Philosophy of Science, 
1965, 32(4), 301-309.—An axiom is stated that relates 2 
types of monotonic measurement theories, seems to 
cover all cases of interest in physics, and is sufficient to 
establish that (the multiplicative form of) the conjoint 
measurement scales are power functions of the extensive 
measurement scales.—Journal abstract. 

8279. Rasborg, Finn, & Florander, Jesper. (Eds.) 
Paedagogisk-Psykologiske Tekster: II. Forskningsmetod- 
ologi. [Pedagogical-psychological texts: IL, Research 
methods.] Copenhagen, Denmark: Akademisk Forlag, 
1966. 264 p. š 

8280. Rosenthal, Robert; Friedman, Neil, & Kurland, 
Daniel. (Harvard U.) Instruction-reading behavior of 
the experimenter as an unintended determinant of exper- 
imental results. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1966, 1(3), 221-226.—Sound motion 
pictures were made of 5 male and 5 female Es 
conducting an experiment in person-perception with 33 
Ss. Regardless of which of 2 contradictory hypotheses 
they held, male Es obtained significantly more hypoth- 
esis-confirming data if they read the instructions more 
rapidly and less accurately, glanced less at their Ss, 
exchanged fewer mutual glances with them, and showed 
less general body movement. The instruction-reading 
behavior of female Es was less predictive of their 
biasing effect upon their Ss' subsequent responses. 
Implications for a social psychology of unintentional 
influence processes are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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8281. Rye, Merrill M., & Elder, S. Thomas. 
(Louisiana State U., New Orleans) A suggestion con- 
cerning the anesthetization of the rat. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 243-244. 


APPARATUS 


8282. Bfousek, Jan. Aparatúra pre výskum postiho- 
vania bodovych schém v zrakovom poli. [Ар aratus for 
Observing point schemes in the visual field.] Psycho- 
logica, 1965, 16(5), 277-294.—The apparatus was de- 
veloped to study the process of learning various light 
schemes dependent on various factors: the transforma- 
tion of point schemes, the influence of feedback on the 
sense organs, etc. The action is founded on the prin- 
ciples of induction, memorizing systems, and program- 
ing. The answers are registered by a polygraph and the 
time recorded by 2 electric stopwatches. Once started, 
the apparatus works automatically. (Russian & Ger- 
man summaries)— English summary. 

8283. Deutsch, J. Anthony. (New York U.) A 
sensitive electronic drinkometer. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 265-266. 

8284, Deutsch, J. Anthony. (New York U.) An 
electromechanical drinkometer. Journal of the Exper- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 264. 

8285. Edwards, Allan E., & Rosenberg, Beth. (U.S. 
Veterans Administration Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
An automated branching device for the assessment and 
training of visual discrimination. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(2), 488-490.—Description of an auto- 
mated device for the assessment and training of visual 
discrimination. The device utilizes a jukebox upon 
which film apparatus is mounted, as a random access 
slide projector. Filmed stimulus material is placed 
around the circumference of plastic discs housed in the 
jukebox and is projected onto a screen in programed 
sequences, The device is inexpensive, has a good 
memory, is electrically controllable, has a maximum 
search time of 11 sec. for 2400 chips of film, and has 
been used successfully in assessing and training over 200 
brain-damaged patients.—Journal abstract. 

8286. Luschei, Erich S., & Saslow, Carol A. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) Automatic stimulus attenuator for 
rapid discrimination training. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 249-250. 

8287. Mare, V., & Tigára, E. Studierea complexa a 
scrierii cu ajutorul aparaturii electronice. [Complex study 
of writing activity using an electronic set] Studia 
Universitatis. Babes-Bolyai, 1965, 10, 75-86.—An 
apparatus is described which may eventually be of use 
in conducting research on the dynamic relationship 
between the act of writing and the different components 
of inner language.— V. Radu. 

8288. Phillips, M. I., & Bradley, P. В. (U. Birming- 
ham, England) Micro-miniature connectors used as 
permanent electrode holders in the rat. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 291-292. 

8289. Salive, Harold T., & Carter, David E. (U. 

Michigan) An event selector for sequential control. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 71-72.—A circuit 
using a stepping switch coupled to a number of rotary 
selector switches is suggested as a general solution to 
the problem of programing sequential events auto- 
matically. A number of applications are discussed 
including the programing of visual and auditory stimuli 
and the recording of responses under several different 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8290. Seifert, Rüdiger. (DLV-Inst. für Flugmedizin, 
Kölner Str. 70, Bad Godesberg, Germany) Neue 
Gerüte zur Untersuchung der Psychomotorik. [New 
apparatus for research on psychometry.] Diagnostica, 
1966, 12(1), 4-16.—A description with illustrations of 
the “2-handed coordination apparatus," the “rudder- 
test apparatus" and the "sensitivity-reaction appara- 
tus," to be used in the study of coordination in cases of 
decreased, or absence of, capacity to react. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THEORIES 


8291. Maltzman, Irving. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Awareness: Cognitive psychology vs. behaviorism. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1966, 
1(3), 161-165.—Cognitive psychologists inadequately 
interpret the relationships between verbal reports of 
awareness and verbal conditioning. They elevate 
matters of fact to the level of epistemology, fail to 
understand the epistemological or methodological bases 
of behaviorism, and fail to distinguish between the 
context of discovery and the context of justification in 
their formulations.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


8292. Clark, W. Crawford. (State Psychiatric Inst., 
New York, N.Y.) The psyche in psychophysics: A 
sensory-decision theory analysis of the effect of instruc- 
tions on flicker sensitivity and response bias. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 65(6), 358-366.—Instruction- 
induced changes in flicker thresholds, measured by 
traditional psychophysical procedures, may reflect 
changes in sensory sensitivity or in response bias. In 16 
рете patients, a facilitating set, in contrast to an 
nhibiting set, increased the proportion of flicker 
responses to both a physically intermittent light (“hits,” 
p € .01) and to a continuous light (“false affirmatives,” 
p < .01). Analysis of the data by the constant stimulus 
method suggests a change in the flicker threshold; 
however, analysis of the same data by sensory (statis- 
tical) decision theory demonstrates that sensory sensitiv- 
ity is unchanged, and that only the S's response bias or 
subjective criterion is altered. The results Suggest that 
differences in sensory thresholds, often reported 
between control and experimental groups, are apt to 
reflect a difference in attitude towards the subjective 
costs and values of the various decision outcomes. (34 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8293. Majerník, Vladimír. (Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Über einige 
Probleme der mathematischen ibung von psycho- 
physikalischen Beziehungen. [Problems of the mathe- 
matical ерон of psychophysical relationships.] 
Studia Psychologica, 1966, 8(1), 65-69.—2 methods of 
с of psychophysical relationships are: (1) 
so-called primary subjective qualities, described by 
Scales, and (2) secondary subjective qualities, math- 
ematically described as vectors in an n-dimensional 
space. The primary and secondary subjective qualities 
are related through an operator-equation. The second- 
агу subjective qualities may be interpreted within the 
framework of neurophysiology.—H. Bruml. 

8294. Milne, David W. (Cornell U.) A comparison 
of scaling procedures and their evaluation as estimates of 
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oo criteria. Dissertation Abstracts; 1966, 26(9), 
5542. k 


PERCEPTION 


8295. Cratty, Bryant J. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Perception of inclined plane while walking without 
vision. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 547-556. 
— 164 blind Ss and 30 blindfolded, sighted controls 
walked and reported their perceptions of a pathway 
whose surface contained grades of 1, 2, 4, and 6° of 
incline and decline from the horizontal. It was found 
that perceptions of incline and decline were independent 
perceptual attributes and that Ss were more sensitive to 
decline than to incline. The blind were more sensitive to 
decline than sighted controls. Various other intergroup 
differences between various portions of the blind 
population were found.—Journal abstract. 

8296. Fisher, Gerald Н. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) Autokinesis in vision, audition and tactile- 
MORE Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 

8297. Haslam, W. Bruce, & Pedersen, Darhl M. 
(Brigham Young U.) Points of view in the perception of 
facial expressions of emotion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(2), 645-646.—65 Ss rated each of 20 facial 
emotions on 20 semantic differential scales. An obverse 
factor analysis was completed on the ratings which 
yielded dimensions of viewpoint associated with the 
perception of facial expressions of emotion. 6 of 7 
significant dimensions obtained were identified by 
significant correlations of the individual coefficients on 
each dimension with other personality variables. 
—Journal abstract. 

8298. Jacobson, J. Zachary; Frost, B. J., & King, W. 
L. (U. Waterloo, Canada) A case of dermooptical 
perception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
515-520,—A 21-yr-old woman possessed the ability to 
discriminate colors through her fingertips under condi- 
tions which controlled for: (1) normal visual informa- 
tion, (2) order of stimulus presentation, (3) E-produced 
cues, and (4) textural differences. A forced-choice 
method employing 4 different colors and knowledge of 
results was used. The data indicated that light on the 
stimulus cards was necessary for her discrimination. 
—Journal abstract. 

8299. Whlodarski, Ziemowit. Percepcja а Rozpoz- 
nawanie. [Perception and recognition.] Psychologia 
Wychowawcza, 1966, 9(1), 32-41.—256 children, ages 
4-14, were studied to determine their ability to recog- 
nize or perceive geometric shapes by kinesthetic-tactile 
or visual means. Age difference between the 2 forms of 
recognition were present but became less apparent as 
age increased.—4H. Kaczkowski. 


Illusion 


8300. Dornié, Stanislav. (Inst. of Experimental 
Psychology, Slovak Academy of Sciences, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Reverzibilita trojrozmernych objektov. 
[Reversibility of 3-dimensional objects.] Studia Psy- 
chologica, 1966, 8(1), 46-53.—The influence of the 
binocular parallax, peripheral vision, size of retinal 
image, and speed of rotation were measured with Ss 
observing cubes made of white wire. Results showed 
that in the absence of monocular cues and with the 
diminishing of convergence angle the satiation period 
became shorter; with lateral shifting of the fixation 
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point and with increasing rotation speed the satiation 
period was lengthened. The size of reversible objects 
had no univocal effect.—H. Bruml. 

8301. Gibb, Margaret; Freeman, Ivan, & Adam, 
June. (U. Alberta, Calgary, Canada) Effects of lumi- 
nance contrast factors upon figural aftereffects induced by 
short fixation periods. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 535-541.—Experiment desigried to investigate the 
effects of luminance contrast factors upon the con- 
centric circles aftereffect for very short periods of 
fixation. It was found that the immediate aftereffect 
increased and decreased as the luminance contrast of 
the inducing figure decreased and increased, respec- 
tively. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8302. King, William L., & Hayes, Michael C. 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) The sun 
illusion: Individual differences in remembered size and 
distance judgments. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
65-66.—College students judged, from memory, the 
relative size of the sun at the horizon and at the zenith, 
the relative distance to the sun at each position, and the 
relative distance to the sky at each position. 2 major 
types of Ss were identified. The more numerous type 
remembered the sun at the horizon as larger and closer 
than the zenith sun; the other remembered the sun at 
the horizon as larger and more distant than the zenith 
sun. For the more numerous type, the size and distance 
judgments were negatively correlated; for the other type 
they were positively correlated.— Journal abstract. 

8303. Morinaga, Shiro; Noguchi, Kaoru, & Yokoi, 
Kiyokazu. Direct comparison of real and apparent visual 
movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
346.—In comparing apparent and real movement 
having the same amplitude and the same cyclic period, 4 
Ss could not identify apparent movement, but they 
estimated apparent movement as larger than real 
movement in apparent velocity. Comparison of 2 
apparent movements revealed that the duration of 
exposure was more effective than duration of dark 
interval in determining apparent velocity.—Author 
abstract. 

8304. Olson, Ronald, & Orbach, J. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Reversibility of the Necker cube: 
ҮШ. Parts of the figure contributing to the perception of 
reversals. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
623-629.—When the Necker cube was presented at 109 
exposures/min and 46 exposures/min, the median 
reversal rates were 41 and 0, respectively. A variety of 
figures consisting of parts of the Necker cube were 
interpolated between successive exposures of the test 
Necker cube. Some of these figures proved to be 
effective interpolators, i.e., they shifted the reversal rate 
toward 14, the median for continuous viewing. These 
figures had a common minimum linear length. Dis- 
pensable characteristics of the effective interpolated 
figure included intersecting lines, oblique lines, and the 
feature of reversibility.—Journal abstract. 

8305. Orbach, J., Zucker, Ellen, & Olson, Ronald. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Reversibility of 
the Necker cube: УП. Reversal rate as a function of 
figure-on and figure-off durations. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(2), 615-618.—Reversal rate varied as a 
function of figure-off duration, holding figure-on 
duration constant at 300 msec. There was a rise In 
reversal rate from 14.0 at 10 msec., then a sharp. decline 
to 4.8 reversals at 800 msec. The rise in reversal rate 
with increase in figure-on duration from 3.0 at 400 n 7 

18.9 at 4500 msec., holding figure-off duration constan 
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at 1000 msec., seemed due to within-exposure, not 
between-exposure, reversals.—Journal abstract. — 

8306. Page, Horace A., Elfner, Lloyd F., & Jamison, 
Nancy. (Kent State И.) Autokinetic effect as a function 
of intermittency of the light source. Psychological 
Record. 1966, 16(2), 189-192.—The latency of the 
autokinetic illusion was observed as it related to the rate 
of intermittency of the stimulus light. Rates of flicker 
from 2-10 cps were presented. Lowest latency was 
noted for the 10 cps condition. The function generated 
appears remarkably similar to that observed by Spigel 
with displacement as a dependent variable. Results are 
discussed in terms of the phenomenon of brightness 
enhancement and the effect of flicker on the perceived 
contour of the stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

8307. Pollack, Robert H., & Zetland, Frances K. A 
translation of **New measurements of visual illusions in 
adults and children" by Jean-Jacques Van Biervliet. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 
2(2), 148-158.—Van Biervliet's results confirm Binet's 
(see Pollack & Zetland, 39:6) pioneer developmental 

experiments with the Müller-Lyer Illusion. Van 

Biervliet’s work extends the monotonic decreasing 
magnitude function from adolescence to adulthood. 
—C. M. Franks. 

8308. Standing, Lionel G. (Queen's U., Ontario, 
Canada) Note on central and retinal mechanisms in the 
aftereffect of seen movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(2), 601-602.—A retinal origin for visual 
movement aftereffect is not refuted by the occurrence of 
interocular transfer and is supported by recent experi- 
mental results.—Journal abstract. 

8309. Wieland, Betty A., & Mefferd, Roy B., 
Jr. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) 
Long-term changes in properties of the autokinetic 
illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 367- 
369.—Large interindividual differences were noted in 
latency, complexity, amount, and direction of move- 
ment reported by 3 sophisticated Ss exposed to the 
autokinetic illusion for 90 sec. on each of 120 con- 
secutive days. Systematic changes characteristic of each 
S are too complex to permit the typical analyses found 
in the literature, using only the 4 primary directions, 
simple latencies, simple qualitative comparison of 
drawings, etc.—Journal abstract. 


Time 


8310. Baldwin, Robert O., Thor, Donald H., & 
Wright, Dale E. (Western Michigan U.) Sex differ- 
ences in the sense of time: Failure to replicate a 1904 
study. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 398.—A 
replication of an earlier study reporting a sex difference 
in time estimates by human Ss failed to obtain 
comparable results. Conditions of filled-unfilled time 
also showed intrastudy differences. Variables added to 
the present study were: (1) time of day, (2) menstrual 
cycle, and (3) psychosexual role identification; none 
influenced time estimates significantly.—Author ab- 
stract. 

8311. Bonnet, Claude. Influence de la vitesse du 
mouvement et de l'espace parcouru sur l'estimation du 
temps. [The influence of speed of movement and of 
space traversed on estimation of time.] Année Psy- 
chologique, 1965, 65(2), 357-363.—In Exp. I changes in 
space and speed produced no systematic effect on the 
variations in perceived time. However, in Exp. II 
perceived time decreased with increases in speed and 
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space. A hypothesis is offered to account for the 
findings. (French & English’ summaries)—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. aan 

$312. Rutschmann, Ruth. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York, N.Y.) Perception of temporal order and relative 
visual latency. Science, 1966, 152(3725), 1099-1101. 
—Judgments of temporal order to monocular pairs of 
flashes of equal luminance delivered at various onset 
asynchronies to the light-adapted fovea and periphery 
show that uncertainty of temporal order results when 
the onset of the foveal flash is delayed. Relative 
latencies vary as a function of peripheral (nasal vs. 
temporal) locus stimulated.—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


8313. Barnes, Casper W. (Stanford Research Inst., 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Object restoration in a diffraction- 
limited imaging system. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1966, 56(5), 575-578.—Presents a formal 
solution to the problem of object restoration in a 
1-dimensional, diffraction-limited imaging system, It is 
found that if the illumination in the object space is 
confined to a finite region, then the imaging equation 
can be solved for the object in terms of the image. The 
solution can be expressed as a series expansion on the 
eigenfunctions of the imaging operator,—Journal 
abstract. 

8314. Lathrop, R. С. (Chico State Coll.) First-order 
response dependencies at a differential brightness thresh- 
old. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 
120-124.—Prior studies have shown the existence of 
significant sequential dependencies at the visual ab- 
solute threshold. Results of the current study indicate 
no such relationship at a differential brightness thresh- 
old. A tentative hypothesis advanced to account for 
these results assumes that, with initially subthreshold 
stimuli, reticular activity is low and excitability of cells 
in the visual cortex increases. Then, with a supra- 
threshold input, reticular activity facilitates further 
visual stimuli until adaptation occurs. With adaptation, 
stimuli are again subthreshold and the cycle begins 
again. This hypothesis may account for contradictory 
findinga concerning intersensory stimulation.—Journal 
abstract. 


Perception 


8315. Bandžejová, Mária. Reaktivita v závislosti od 

ohy podnetu v zrakovom poli. [Reaction time as a 
unction of the stimuli position in the visual field.] 
Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 179-212.—Aimed at verifying 
and extending the validity of the law concerning longer 
reaction time (RT) as a function of the removal of a 
stimulus from a fixed point towards the periphery of the 
visual field. RT was found, in general, to grow longer 
when the “angular” distance from the fixation point 
increased. The difference in RT was especially signifi- 
cant between the individual distances 50-60° and 
60-70°. Increase in RT depends upon the direction of 
the removal. A temporary shortening of the average RT 
Occurs in certain directions (20-40°) during a transitory 
period. (Russian & German summaries) (26 ref.) 
—English summary. 
_ 8316. Beck, Jacob. (Harvard U.) Effect of surround 
size on the perception of texture’ patterns. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 58-75.—Halftone 
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reproductions can be used to embed symbols in a 
checkerboard pattern so that the symbols cannot be 
readily identified. 3 experiments studied the legibility of 
embedded symbols as a function of surround.size. Over 
a range of experimental conditions legibility was found 
to improve with increasing surround size. The form of 
the relationship varies with the size of the symbol, 
exposure time, and the way in which the symbol is 
embedded. Phenomenally, as the size of the surround 
increases, those elements of the halftone pattern which 
can be assimilated to the surround are partialed out to 
form a single framework in relation to which the 
symbol is seen. The results are discussed in connection 
with the effect of the surround on. figure-ground 
organization.—Journal abstract. 

8317. Brown, Donald R., & Michels, Kenneth M. 
(Purdue U.) Quantification procedures, stimulus do- 
mains and discrimination difficulty. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(2), 421-422.—Quantification of visual 
stimuli from different stimulus domains leads to con- 
flicting results when discrimination difficulty is related 
to selected pattern attributes. It is suggested that 
complete physical specification of visual patterns should 
involve. both. structural and metrical units and that 
independent manipulation of each may resolve con- 
flicting data.—Journal abstract. 

8318. Buck, Lucien A., & Scammon, Michael Ww. 
(Adelphi U.) Perception of incidental success and failure 
stimuli by high and low n achievement groups. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 582.—High and Low 
need-achievement college students rated a set of supra- 
liminal, neutral faces while a success, neutral, or failure 
word was superimposed at 1 of 3 durations (.01, .02, 
and .04 sec.). The results indicate that incidental success 
and failure stimuli lead to significantly greater impres- 
sions of success and aggressive striving than do neutral 
stimuli at 01 sec., and significantly less at .02 and .04 
sec. Impressions of passivity parallel these results, but 
are in the opposite direction. High and low need- 
achievement groups are similar.—Author abstract. 

8319, Carlson, William A., & Eriksen, Charles 
W. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Danville, Ill.) 
Dichopic summation of information in the recognition of 
briefly presented forms. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
67-68.—Visual form identification was studied under 
conditions where the forms to be identified were 
presented briefly to the right and left eyes alone, to the 
right and left eye simultaneously on corresponding 
areas, and to the right and left eye sequentially on 
corresponding areas. The results suggest the following 
conclusions: (1) successive stimulation of both eyes is 
better than either eye alone if the stimulation falls on 
corresponding areas; (2) successive stimulation of 
corresponding areas is about identical to simultaneously 
stimulated corresponding areas; and (3) the amount of 
gain in identification accuracy resulting from stimula- 
tion to both eyes was not greater than can be attributed 
to 2 independent opportunities to perceive.—Journal 
abstract. 

8320. Day, Hy. (Lakeshore Psychiatric Hosp., New 
Toronto, Canada) Looking time as a function of stim- 
ulus variables and individual differences. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 423-428.—30 Ss inspected a 
set of slides varying in content for an unlimited time. 
Looking time was found to be dependent upon stimulus 
variables: content of the slides, position in the series, 
level of complexity, and affect level of the figures. Tests 
of personality traits and factors failed to account for 
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individual differences in inspection time. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8321. Doran, Michael D. (Florida State U.) 
Perceptual deprivation and perceptual lag. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5557. 

8322. Eriksen, Charles W. (U. Illinois) Independ- 
ence of successive inputs and uncorrelated error in visual 
form perception. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(1), 26-35.—A model is presented for deter- 
mining perceptual independence, defined as when 
information received on 2 successive form stimulations 
does not interact and the internal perceptual system 
error present on the separate stimulations is uncor- 
related. 2 experiments are reported where the same 
stimulus form is presented on different foveal areas with 
lags between the stimulations of 0-1500 msec. A. 3rd 
experiment presented different forms on the 2 stimu- 
lations. All 3 experiments indicate that the successive 
inputs are independent even when separated by lags of 
less than 1 msec, The results are interpreted in terms of 
uncorrelated error or sensitivity at any given moment in 
time for different elements in the visual perceptual 
system represented by different foveal areas.—Journal 
abstract. 

8323. Eriksen, Charles W., Munsinger, Harry L., & 
Greenspon, Thomas S. (U. Illinois) Identification 
versus same-different judgment: An interpretation in 
terms of uncorrelated perceptual error. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 20-25.—2 studies 
are reported concerning the relation between identi- 
fication of a single tachistoscopically presented stimulus 
and the discrimination of pairs of stimuli presented at 
comparable exposure durations. The results of both 
studies show that accuracy of identification of a single 
item is higher than accuracy of discrimination of 2 items 
as same or different. A simple model is proposed which 
assumes errors of identification of 2 simultaneous forms 
are independent. The predictions based upon the model 
fit the obtained accuracy scores and permit the pre- 
diction of simultaneous discrimination accuracy on the 
basis of single identification thresholds.—Journal 
abstract. 

8324. Fiss, Harry. (Research Center for Mental 
Health, New York U.) Physiognomic effects of sub- 
liminal stimulation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 365-366.—24 Ss, tachistoscopically shown a 
series of nonsense figures in a counterbalanced design 
where % the figures were preceded by the subliminal 
word “angry” and % by a blank, rated each figure on an 
“‘angriness” scale that indicated how “angry” the figure 
looked. Ss also rated themselves on the Sarason 
Hostility Scale. Contrary to expectations, figures 
preceded by the word “angry” were rated only slightly 
“angrier looking” than those preceded by the blank. A 
significant product-moment correlation was obtained 
between Ss’ self-ratings on the Hostility Scale and their 
responses to angry" as measured by their ratings of the 
figures, indicating that the occurrence of the physi- 
ognomic effect of the subliminal word depended on Ss’ 
consciousness of their hostile feelings and thoughts. 
—Journal abstract. ty 

8325. Garner, W. R., Kaplan, George, & Creelman, 
C. Douglas. (Johns Hopkins U.) Effect of stimulus ` 
range, duration, and contrast on absolute judgments of 
visual size. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 222). 
635-644.—2 experiments on absolute judgment of visual 
size were carried out with variations in stimulus r: 
of size, exposure duration, and contrast. 
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indicate that the effects of all 3 variables are inter- 
changeable within limited values of each, in the sense 
that their effects are simply additive. Thus they can be 
considered to form a common class of energic variables 
within limited conditions. Stimulus range has an addi- 
tional effect beyond these mutual effects, however, ina 
manner which suggests that it influences judgmental 
factors as well as receptor factors in absolute judg- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

8326. Gregory, R. L. (Cambridge U., England) Eye 
and brain: The psychology of seeing. New York, N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 254 p. $4.95(cloth), $2.45(paper). 

8327. Haronian, Frank, & Sugerman, A. Arthur. 
Field independence and resistance to reversal of per- 
spective. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 543- 
546.—The more successful 102 normal male university 
students were in following instructions to resist fluctua- 
tions of the Necker cube, the more field-independently 
they scored on both Series III of the Rod-and-frame 
Test (г = .28) and on Jackson's short form of the 
Embedded-Figures Test (r— .24). Under neutral in- 
structions, the correlations were nil. Results ide 
prior findings that a small but significant portion of the 
variance of Necker cube fluctuations under instructions 
to control the rate of shift is related to scores of field 
independence. Results support Jackson's finding that 
there is no relation between the ability to control the 
rate of shift and intelligence.—Journal abstract. 

8328. Harris, James L. (Scripps Inst. of Oceano- 
graphy, La Jolla, Calif.) Image evaluation and restora- 
tion. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1966, 
56(5), 569-574.— The evaluation of an image must 
depend upon the purpose for which the image was 
obtained and the manner in which the image is to be 
examined. Where the goal is extraction of information 
and where the image is to be processed prior to viewing, 
the information content of the image is the only true 
evaluation criterion. Under these conditions, the 
improvement achieved by processing can be evaluated 
by comparing the ability of the human O to extract 
information from the image before and after processing. 
The extent to which the processing approaches the 
optimum can be evaluated by determining the fraction 
of the total information content of the image which can- 
be visually extracted after processing. The basic 
mathematical concepts of image processing are indi- 
cated,'relating the input point spread function, the 
processing point spread function, and the output point 
spread function, and their Fourier domain equivalents. 
Examples are shown of images which have been 
processed and the details of the processing operations 
are described.—Journal abstract. 

8329. Holzkamp, Klaus. (Psychologisches Inst.; 
Freie U., Berlin, Germany) Zum Problem der Be- 
ziehung zwischen anschaulicher Grüsse und anschaulicher 
Entfernung. [On the problem of the relation between 

perceptual size and perceptual distance.] Zeitschrift für 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(1), 
39-72.—Recently, Tausch has tried to relate size 
constancy exclusively to the physical distance of the 
object from the O. This study refutes Tausch's approach 
and demonstrates by eliminating some experimental 
artifacts that a relationship between size constancy and 

perceptual distance exists. The actual distance and 
depth cues have only secondary functions. (38 ref.) 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

8330. Johnston, Dorothy M. (Boeing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.) Effect of smoking on visual search performance. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 619-622.—A 
study to determine what effect nonsmoking or reduced 
smoking has on time required to find a target on static 
displays. Ss were 4 males in the experimental group and 
2 males each in 2 control groups. Search performance 
improved 34% for a group of habitual smokers who 
reduced or abstained from smoking for 2 wk. In 
contrast, search performance improved only 6% for the 
control group of smokers and 25% for the control 
group of nonsmokers. Results indicate further study 
should be made.—Journal abstract. 

8331. Lazar, Gerald. (State U. New York, New 
Paltz) Adaptation to displaced vision as a function of 
direction of hand movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(2), 521-522.—2 groups of Ss adapted to 

rismatically displaced vision while moving their arms. 
The group of $$ who moved their arms vertically 
against a vertical target adapted more completely than 
those moving their arms laterally against the same 
target when a trial-by-trial record was made of adapta- 
tion. However, these differences are absent when 
aftereffects are used as the criterion of adaptation. The 
findings can be interpreted to mean the background as 
well as the direction of hand movements is important in 
adaptation and that aftereffects may be a poor criterion 
by which to assess the effects of variables on adap- 
tation.—Journal abstract. r 

8332. Leibowitz, H. W., Toffey, Sharon E., & Searle, 
John L. (Pennsylvania State U.) Intensity-time rela- 
tionship and perceived shape. Journal 9 Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 7-10.—The effect of exposure 
duration on perceived shape was determined for in- 
tensity-time combinations adjusted to produce an equal 
amount of effective photolytic energy in accordance 
with the reciprocity relationship. Matched shape tends 
to remain constant for the shorter exposure durations, 
but increases with exposure duration, particularly above 
the critical duration of .1 sec. The results are interpreted 
as reflecting the importance of temporal summation 
within the visual system in the perception of shape, and 
the critical contribution of time, independent of inten- 
sity, in the manifestation of the tendency toward shape 
constancy.— Journal abstract. 

. 8333. Lockhead, G. R. (Duke U.) Effects of dimen- 

Sional redundancy on visual discrimination. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 95-104.—Ab- 
solute judgments of line lengths and line positions, 
under easy and difficult viewing conditions, were 
obtained when the stimulus dimensions were varied 
separately, together and perfectly correlated, and 
together and uncorrelated. Results showed that a 
redundancy gain is Obtained—performance is better 
—írom correlated dimensions and that this gain is 
independent of sensory limitation. Analyses suggest that 
redundancy gains are obtainable only when stimulus 
dimensions are integral and that dimensions may also 
have to be continuous. An empirical method of 
measuring the amount of integrality of stimulus di- 
mensions is suggested.— Journal abstract. 

8334. MacLachlan, Robert F., Jr. (U. Connecticut) 
Poids ^ саа ае time and (ће spatial 

ent of stimulus objects. Di. T ts, 
1966, 26(9), 5562-5563. jj issertation Abstraci 

8335. Matin, Leonard, & Kibler, George. (Columbia 
22 Acuity of visual ption of direction in the dark 
or various positions of the eye in the orbit. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 407-420.—Viewing mono- 
cularly in a dark room, Ss reported the location of a 
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4' 100-msec flash relative to the location of a fixation 
target extinguished 3 sec. earlier. In Exp. I the flashes 
were randomly preselected from a horizontal array 
centered on the fixation target and S reported the 
horizontal displacement of the flash (left, right, same); 
fixation was either in primary position or in secondary 
position 344^ to the right or to the left of primary 
position. In Exp. II the flashes were randomly pre- 
selected from a vertical array centered on the fixation 
target and S reported the vertical displacement of the 
flash (above, below, same); fixation was either in 
primary position or in a secondary position 34/,° above 
or 231⁄° below the fixation target. The jnd was about 20' 
of arc in primary position and increased considerably in 
all secondary positions of fixation. In Exp. I points of 
subjective equality (PSEs) shifted to the right as fixation 
position was shifted to the left; in Exp. II PSEs shifted 
upward as fixation position shifted downward.—Journal 
abstract. 

8336. Popescu-Neveanu, El., Iosif, Gh., & Ene, 
P. Studiul comparativ al influentei unor factori asupra 
procesului de percepere si recunoastere al schemelor 
figurative si simbolice. [A comparative study of some 
factors influencing the perception and recognition 
process of figurative and symbolic schemes.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 69-80.—An attempt to correlate 
the influence of some factors, such as figure configura- 
tion, degree of figure complexity, and degree of S's 
experience, on the process of perception and recognition 
of figurative and symbolic schemes, whether previously 
known or unknown to Ss.—V. Radu. 

8337. Popescu-Neveanu, El., losif, Gh., & Ene, 
P. Studiul unor factori care influențează procesul 
recunoasterii schemelor figurative si simbolice. [A study 
of some factors influencing the process of figurative and 
symbolic schemes recognition.] Revista de Psihologie, 
1965, 11(3), 297-313.—Attempts to specify the cor- 
relative and specific influence of several factors (con- 
figuration and degree of complexity of figures, mode of 
their presentation, and degree of S's experience) on the 
process of the figurative and symbolic schemes recogni- 
tion known in advance by S.—V. Radu. 

8338. Pozar, Ladislav. Rychlost identifikácie pod- 
netovjch konfigurácií v zrakovom vnemovom poli. 
[Identification rate of stimulus configurations in visual 
perception.] Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 213-227.—An 
attempt to find out which factors were essential for the 
observation of visual stimulus configurations, partic- 
ularly, duration of exposure, number of elements in the 
scheme, and number and intensities of lights. Only the 
number of elements appeared to be significant. In a 2nd 
experiment, the influence of number and intensity of 
lights upon rate and exactness of identification was 
examined. There appeared to be a significant difference 
involved in the intensity of lights, and the interaction 
between the number of lights and number of elements in 
the scheme was important. (Russian & German 
summaries)—English summary. 

8339. Stanley, Gordon. (Indiana U.) The boundary 
of entoptic space. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
45-46.—38 male Ss viewed an afterimage entoptically 
and then opened their eyes and adjusted the distance of 
a projection screen so that the apparent size of the now 
projected afterimage equaled that of the previously seen 
afterimage. Subsequently Ss were asked to estimate the 
apparent size (diameter) of the entoptic afterimage. The 
mean projection distance obtained was significantly 
larger than that predicted by Emmert's law. The present 
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finding is interpreted to support the general notion of a 
bounded entoptic space.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


8340. Ball, Richard J., & Bartley, S. Howard. 
(Michigan State U.) Changes in brightness index, 
saturation, and hue produced by luminance — wavelength 
— temporal interactions. Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, 1966, 56(5), 695-698.—Measurement of the 
brightness, hue, and saturation produced by 3 different 
narrow spectral bands having dominant wavelengths of 
500, 580, and 660 millimicrons was made with inter- 
mittent inputs having a rate of 9.8 cps. The PCF 
(pulse-to-cycle fraction) was ^ and the luminance 
ranged from 3319 candles/ft down to 0.3 candle/ft?. At 
the higher luminance levels, the 500-millimicron 
waveband produced the greatest brightness; the 660- 
millimicron waveband, the lowest; and the 580-milli- 
micron waveband, an intermediate effect. As luminance 
decreased, the 3 bands finally became about equally 
effective around 30 candles/ft?. A range of 200 to 30 
candles/ft? manifested the greatest brightness index. 
The intermittent inputs also produced hue changes and 
desaturation. Only the 500-millimicron band produced 
large desaturation. When the 660-millimicron waveband 
was used and when luminance was high, hue shifts were 
toward colors expected of the shorter wavelengths. Only 
1 S experienced hue shifts for the 580-millimicron band; 
3 of the 4 Ss obtained hue shifts for the 500-millimicron 
band.—Journal abstract. Й 

8341. Cavonius, Carl R., & Schumacher, Anne 
W. (Eye Research Foundation, Bethesda, Md.) 
Human visual acuity measured with colored test objects. 
Science, 1966, 152(3726), 1276-1277.— Visual acuity was 
measured with a grating test object in which alternating 
bars were matched in brightness but differed in wave- 
length. If the wavelength difference between adjacent 
bars was great enough, acuity scores were obtained 
which were as high as those obtained with test objects in 
which there was a large brightness difference between 
adjacent bars.—Journal abstract. 

8342. Feallock, J. Bennett; Southard, Jack F., 
Kobayashi, M., & Howell, William С. (North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Columbus, О.) Absolute judgment of 
colors in the Federal Standards System. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 266-272.—3 experi- 
ments were conducted to: (1) determine the number of 
Federal Standards colors which normal and deuter- 
anopic Ss can identify absolutel under a variety of 
viewing conditions, and (2) identify optimum subsets of 
these colors for information coding under various 
operational circumstances. Results suggest that under 
optimal circumstances Ss can identify 24 Federal 
Standards colors, a number far in excess of most earlier 
estimates. Furthermore, careful selection can provide a 
10-color subset identifiable under even marginal lighting 
conditions by normal Ss, and an 8-color subset iden- 
tifiable even by deuteranopes. Discrepancies, between 
these and earlier findings are explained primarily on the 
basis of insufficient color-label training.—Journal 


abstract. 


Eye Movement 


i J. 

8343. Jeannerod, M., Garin, Р., & Mouret, J 
Influence de l'obscurité et de l'occlusion des раш Vica 
le contróle des mouvements oculaires. [The influence O° — 
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darkness and closed lids on the control of eye move- 
ments.] Année Psychologique, 1965, 65(2), 309-324.—Ss 
were required to reproduce some previously observed 
fixed or moving pattern either with lids closed or in 
darkness with lids open. During reproduction, eye 
movements increased considerably, more so when lids 
were closed than when they were open. (4l-item bib- 
орг.) (French & English summaries)—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. SENG 

8344. Wedesweiler, Charles A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Syntax of nonsense passages and eye fixations 
in oral reading. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 
5569. 


AUDITION 


8345. Ansell, Sherman D. (U. Wisconsin) Delayed 
auditory feedback and human skill. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(9), 5554. 

+ 8346. Freeman, Robert W. (U. Maryland) Pre-set 
environmental tones and human whistling behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5541. 


N 


Perception 


8347. Bos, C. E., & de Boer, E. (Wilhelmina Hosp., 
Amsterdam, Netherlands) Masking and discrimination. 
' Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 

39(4), 708-715.—2 sets of related experiments were 
performed. From the discrimination data, it appears 
that for small bandwidths inherent intensity fluctuations 
of bands of noise determine the maximum intensity 
discrimination. These fluctuations should influence the 
masking situation to the same degree. The similarity of 
masking and discrimination thresholds in the region of 
small bandwidth lends support to this prediction. 
—Journal abstract. 

8348. Elfner, Lloyd, & Perrott, David R. (Kent State 
U.) Effect of prolonged exposure to a binaural intensity 
mismatch on the locus of a dichotically produced tonal 
image. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1966, 39(4), 716-719.—No significant changes were 
noted in the sensitivity of the auditory system to the 
frequency employed. 

8349. Green, David M. (U. Pennsylvania) Interaural 
phase effects in the masking of signals of different 
durations. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1966, 39(4), 720-724.—The detectability of the signal 
was about 9 db. better when a signal was presented in | 
ear and the same in-phase noise in both ears (Condition 
2) than when the signal noise was in 1 ear only; the 
signal was about 7 db. better than in Condition 2 when 
presented to both ears, but with a 180° phase difference, 
and the same in-phase noise in both ears.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

8350. Jacobson, M. J. (Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst.) Correlation detection in local-noise fields. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 39(4), 
691-701.—Concerns the effect of local noise on the 
ability of a correlation system to detect a distant, 
localized sound source. 

8351. Mulligan, Benjamin E. (U. Mississippi) The 
effect of noise at one ear on the detection of а signal at 
the other ear. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5564. 

8352. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Power-group 
transformations under glare, masking, and recruitment. 

Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 
39(4), 725-735.—A masking stimulus, either visual or 
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auditory, raises the exponent of the psychophysical 
function relating sensation to stimulus. This power 
transformation applies only to the part of the function 
that is Шибе со Uy the masking stimulus. Since a given 
masking noise affects only weaker stimuli, the result is a 
discontinuous loudness function, which resembles the 
discontinuous brightness function produced by a glare. 
The loudness functions for low-frequency stimuli 
resemble those obtained under masking, as do also the 
recruitment functions in hard-of-hearing ears.—Journal 
abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


8353. Dawes, Robyn M., & Kramer, Ernest. (Ann 
Arbor Veterans Administration Hosp., Mich.) A 
proximity analysis of vocally expressed emotion. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 571-574.—A ctors 
tape-recorded several emotional passages ону 
either love, grief, indifference, contempt, or hate. 
identical sentences appeared somewhere in each 

ssage. These 2 sentences were played back to Ss who 
identified the emotion expressed by each. Ss' errors were 
subjected to a proximity analysis; a single dimension 
was obtained. Ss also attempted to identify the 
emotions after the tapes of the sentences had been 
copied through a low-pass filter, with similar results. 
—Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 


8354. Aiken, E. G., & Lau, A. W. Pitch memory for 
near threshold stimulus differences. USN PRA Tech. 
Bull., 1966, No. STB 66-28, 15 p.—The increasing range 
of active sonar contacts raises questions concerning the 
ability of the operator to detect very small amounts of 
Doppler, when the reverberation and echo are separated 
in time. An investigation of memory for the pitch of a 
short duration pure tone pulse was conducted. Utilizing 
an 800 cps standard stimulus with comparison stimulus 
separations of 0, 3-3, +4, +5 cps, discriminability and 
constant error measures were taken with .95-, 4.5-, and 
8.9-sec interstimulus separations. The data justify the 
following conclusions: (1) pitch discrimination shows no 
reliable change over the interval from .95-8.9 sec.; (2) 
the nature of the incorrect responses indicates an 
increasing willingness to report a pitch difference as the 
interstimulus interval increases; à а bias in reporting 
more lower than higher pitch differences at the .95-sec 
interval reverses at 4.5 sec., and is absent at 8.9 sec.; and 
(4) the data are consistent with much previous research 
involving pure tone discrimination, and with most of 
the data on EAD discrimination employing sonar 
Stimulus materials. It is inferred that no decide in near 
threshold Doppler judgments is likely up to about a 
9-sec Separation between reverberation and echo. 
However, specific training against high and low 
Doppler response biases at certain time separations is 
indicated. (20 ref.) —USN PRA. 

8355. Jerger, J., Alford, B., Coats, A., & French, 
B. (Baylor U. Coll. of Medicine) Effects of very low 

су tones on thresholds. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1966, 9(1), 150-160.—19 human Ss 
Were exposed to repeated 3-min tones in a sound 
pressure level range of 119-144 db. and in a frequency 
range of 2-22 cps. The tones were produced in an 
acoustic test booth by a piston-cylinder arrangement, 
driven by a variable speed direct current motor. 8 Ss 
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showed no adverse effects. Temporary threshold shifts 
of 10-22 db. in a frequency range of 3000-8000 cps were 
observed in the remaining 11 Ss. In addition, the 7 and 
12 cps signals produced considerable masking over the 
frequency range from 100-4000 cps.—Journal abstract. 
8356. Ward, W. Dixon. (U. Minnesota) Use of 
sensation level in measurements of loudness and of 
temporary threshold shifts. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1966, 39(4), 736-740.—The hypoth- 
esis that equal sensation levels (SLs) of stimulation give 
rise to equivalent loudnesses in normal Os is disproven 
by showing that recruitment often occurs near threshold 
even in normal ears. Since neither constant sound 
pressure levels nor constant SLs including 0 db. SL 
(threshold itself) can be assumed to produce equal 
loudness, it is suggested that Os be equated at the most 
comfortable listening level.—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


8357. Walk, Richard D. (George Washington U.) 
Perceptual learning and the discrimination of wines. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 57-58.—Ss were 
required to judge whether 2 successive tastes of wine 
were the same or different. Following a pretest with no 
knowledge of results, Ss were divided into 3 groups for 
further training: Group I received information on 
correctness of the judgment and learned an identi- 
fication number for each of the 5 wines, Group П 
received only knowledge whether judgments were 
correct, and Group III received no information. The 
posttest, like the pretest, gave no knowledge of results. 
Ss improved significantly on the posttest compared to 
the pretest, but training condition had no significant 
effect. The major improvement was in correctly judging 
that 2 wine samples were the same.—Journal abstract. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


8358. Blitz, Bernard; Dinnerstein, Albert J., & 
Lowenthal, Milton. (New York Medical Coll.) Rela- 
tionship between pain tolerance and kinesthetic size 
judgment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
463-469.—40 Ss were tested in tasks measuring pain 
tolerance and kinesthetic size judgment (KSJ). The 
results demonstrated a significant relationship between 
the-2 types of performance: Ss low in pain tolerance 
tended to make larger errors in KSJ than Ss high in 
pain tolerance. Among Ss with descending series, pain 
tolerance correlated negatively with degree of over- 
estimation of the standard. The results are consonant 
with the hypothesis that attentional function is the 
relevant underlying mechanism. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8359. Ryan, E. Dean, & Kovacic, Charles R. (U. 
California, Davis) Pain tolerance and athletic participa- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 383-390. 
—Using thermal, gross pressure, and muscle ischemia 
testing procedures to induce pain, an effort was made to 
determine the relationship between pain response and 
athletic participation by measuring the pain threshold 
and pain tolerance levels of 3 groups of Ss: contact 
athletes, noncontact athletes, and nonathletes. There 
were no significant differences between groups in pain 
threshold, but a highly significant difference between 
groups on pain tolerance; the contact athlete tolerated 
the most pain and the nonathlete tolerated the least. 
Correlation between pain threshold and pain tolerance 
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was .38, and between the 2 measures of pain tolerance, 
.82.— Journal abstract. 

8360. Sheridan, James; Foulke, Emerson, & Alluisi, 
Earl. (U. Louisville) Some factors influencing the 
threshold of the electrocutaneous stimulus. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 647-654.—An experiment was 
performed to display the absolute threshold for elec- 
trical stimulation of the skin as a function of S, the 
finger and hand stimulated, and the day and time of day 
stimuli were administered. Thresholds were determined 
by a method of limits. S, the finger, and hand were 
significant sources of variation. A diurnal effect was 
suggested but not clearly shown; no quotidian effect was 
demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 

8361. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U.) Vibrotactile 
thresholds for hairy skin. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 47-50.—Absolute vibrotactile 
thresholds were determined as a function of stimulus 
frequency and contractor area on the hairy skin of the 
volar forearm. Thresholds for vibration decrease in 
direct proportion to the contractor area with a slope of 
-3 db. per doubling of area. When plotted as a function 
of frequency these data yield a U-shaped curve with a 
slope of -12 db. in lower frequencies and +-9 db, in 
frequencies above 220 cps. Both these findings confirm 
previous data obtained on glabrous skin. Some differ- 
ences between hairy and glabrous skin were found and 
discussed. Evidence is presented in support of a 
hypothesis which suggests that there may be 2 types-of 
mechanoreceptors in cutaneous tissue.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


8362. Brown, James H. (Ft. Knox, Ky.) Modi- 
fication of vestibular nystagmus by change of task during 
stimulation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
603-611.—The extent to which changes in task- 
controlled arousal can influence nystagmic output 
during both angular acceleration and subsequent 
constant velocity is examined. 2 groups of 12 Ss each 
received a series of 16°/sec? angular accelerations 
during which alertness states were changed from mental 
arithmetic to reverie or vice versa at selected intervals, 
Analysis of variance indicated that task-controlled 
arousal significantly influences nystagmic output during 
both angular acceleration and constant velocity—a 
finding at variance with predictions based on earlier 
work which indicated that arousal influences nystagmic 
output only during acceleration.—Journal abstract. 

8363. Jaffee, Cabot L. Effects of visual or auditory 
deprivation on frequency of responding to a light or 
buzzer. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 506. 
—Investigated the relationship between visual or audi- 
tory deprivation and later responding to a light or 
buzzer. Using 60 Ss, divided into 6 groups of 10 each, 
given a choice of self-stimulation by light or buzzer, no ` 
differences were found among those Ss deprived of light 
and those deprived of hearing. Both the sight and 
hearing deprived groups were further divided into 3 
groups being deprived for X, 1, and 2 hr. respec- 
tively.—Author abstract. A 2 

8364. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Hopkins, T. Robert. 
(Albert Einstein Medical Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Hallucinations or dreams? A eap d of arousal levels and 
reported visual sensations during sensory y Я 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 447-4 
—Assessed the level of arousal prior to the time visual 
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sensations were reported in sensory woe condi- 
tions. Concurrent recordings of EEG, GSR, and verbal 
reports were obtained from 22 female Ss who spent 1 
hr. in deprivation. 10 Ss who reported experiencing 
visual sensations noted that they were awake or, in a 
few cases, drowsy at the time of their experience. 
Examination of their EEG records prior to the reports 
confirmed their impressions. Ss who reported visual 
sensations made more verbal reports of other kinds, and 
reported more anxiety, depression, hostility, and 
somatic discomfort during the deprivation period. The 
evidence does not support the "postponed dream 
report" explanation of reported visual sensation 
phenomena. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


8365. Durié, Ladislav. (U. Komenského, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Súčasný stav teórií navy. [Theories of 
fatigue.] Psychologica, 1964-1964, 14-15(3-4), 3-45. 
—The theories of fatigue are presented in 2 groups: (1) 
humoral-localistic theories involving **poisons" and the 
loss of energetic substances in the executive organs, and 
o changes of activities in the CNS. The Ist group is 

ound to lack scientific proof, while the 2nd, because the 

CNS includes the humoral System, enables an under- 
standing of fatigue as a phenomenon of the desi and 
uniform organism. (85 ref.) (Russian, English, & 
German summaries)— M. D. Franzoni. 

8366. Elias, R., et al. Cercetări asupra oboselii 
nervoase la telefoniste, cu ajutorul unor robe psihologice 
si prin investigarea dinamicii activitatit nervoase supe- 
rioare. [The nervous fatigue of telephone operators 
studied by psychological tests and investigation of the 
dynamics of central nervous activity.] Revista de Psihol- 
ogie, 1965, 11(2), 213-231.—An experimental study of 
the nervous fatigue characteristics of female telephone 
Operators, using a calculation test and several stimulus 
ци of higher nervous activity. А tenden 
toward convergence of results from boi methods was 
observed.— V. Radu, 


reported by others, variability in basal 
respiratory rate, and finger plethysmogram response is 


š sleep. Finger pleth: 

Tesponse is smallest. during. 1-КЕ кетей ко 
Tesponse to the tone stimulus is diministed during sleep, 
nal response and to 
There is no difference in the 
electrodermal Tesponse among the Stages of sleep. 


pue of fatigue: (1) the 
unctional potential of the CNS cells, (2) the process of 
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tive-supermarginal inhibition. The experiments investi- 
gated the possibilities of the influence of conditioned 
reflex upon the process of геси ation of strength, and 
attempted to link indifferent stimuli with the process of 
protective inhibition. It was found and supported 
statistically that the structure of integral mechanisms in 
terms of earlier or later appearance of fatigue (by means 
of sound) could be influenced and modified. (Russian & 
German summaries) (19 ref.) —English summary. 

8369. McDonald, David G. Conditional and un- 
conditional autonomic responses during sleep. USN 
MNRU Rep., 1966, No. 65-28, 12 p.—The literature 
relevant to learning during sleep is reviewed and it is 
concluded that learning during sleep has not yet been 
demonstrated. Research concerned with autonomic 
conditioning in awake and drowsy Ss is reported, While 
conditioning in the awake Ss was demonstrated, therc 
was no evidence of conditioning in the drowsy Ss. 
Suggestions for research design and research problems 
related to learning during Sleep are presented. (15 
ref.)—USN MNRU. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


pendent variable were: recall without suggestions; recall 
with motivational suggestions; and recall with sugges- 
tions to regress to the time of original learning. Recall 
was not affected by the independent variables or their 
interaction. A comparable number of Ss in each of the 9 
experimental groups testified texperimentally that, 
during the experiment, they had imagined, felt, and 
believed they were back in the original learning situ- 
ation. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8371. Cooper, Lesli 
and suggested 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 
14(2), 180-193.—The occurrence of spontaneous and/or 
Suggested posthypnotic source amnesia was investigated 
in a sample of 93 introductory psychology students. Ss 


on 2 Successive days, and were a ministered the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form С. For 1 
group, source amnesia was suggested on 1 day and was 


amnesia. With a less rigid criterion o: Scoring source 
amnesia, the frequency of spontaneous source amnesia 
increased to 15% and suggested source amnesia to 1195. 
Spontaneous source amnesia correlated .57 with sus- 


between recall amnesia and su i 
€ Suggested source amnesia. 
(Spanish & German Summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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8372. Edmonston, William E., Jr., & Stanek, F. 
James. (Colgate. U.) The effects of hypnosis and 
meaningfulness of material on verbal learning. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 257-259.—The 
present work calls into serious question claims that 
hypnosis facilitates the acquisition of verbal material, 
ssgardiess of its meaningfulness characteristics.—M. V. 
Kline. 

8373. Evans, Frederick J., & Thorn, Wendy A. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Two types of posthypnotic amnesia: 
Recall amnesia and source amnesia. International Journal 
of Clinical. & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(2), 
162-179.—Posthypnotic recall amnesia refers to S's 
inability to recall, when challenged posthypnotically, 
the events which occurred during hypnosis. Post- 
hypnotic source amnesia, occurs when S subsequently 
remembers the experiences of hypnosis, but has no 
recollection of acquiring the experiences. Data from 3 
samples are presented to support the distinction 
between the 2 types of amnesia. Of 243 Ss, 18 
experienced recall amnesia, 26 displayed source 
amnesia, but only 4 developed both kinds. There were 
no differences in rated depth of hypnosis of these 3 
subgroups. Recall amnesia and source amnesia corre- 
lated .37, .38, and .39, respectively (p < .001) in the 3 
samples. The evidence indicates the 2 types of amnesia 
are different phenomena. Similarities between source 
amnesia and certain (dissociative) normal and psycho- 
pathological memory processes are discussed. (Spanish 
& German summaries) (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8374. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Posthypnotic 
amnesia: Experiments and theory. International Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(2), 
104-111.—The difficulty of obtaining spontaneous post- 
hypnotic amnesia, relative to suggested posthypnotic 
amnesia, is noted. It is easier to demonstrate spon- 
taneous source amnesia, but again it is more readily 
obtained by the direct suggestion that it will occur. 5 
hypotheses about posthypnotic amnesia are briefly 
examined: (1) poor memory under'hypnosis, (2) regres- 
sion as favorable to amnesia, (3) repression as a 
cognitive style, (4) motor inhibition theory, and (5) 
amnesia as representative of dissociation. (Spanish & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8375. Hilgard, Ernest R., & Tart, Charles T. 
(Stanford U.) Responsiveness to suggestions following 
waking and imagination instructions and following induc- 
tion of hypnosis. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 
71(3), 196-208.—2 experiments are reported to test the 
increase of responsiveness to suggestion tests following 
hypnotic induction over responsiveness to such tests in 
waking and imagination conditions, an increase that has 
been doubted as a result of experiments by Barber and 
Calverley. In the Ist experiment 60 Ss were divided into, 
groups of 20, each serving under 1 of 3 conditions in a 
Ist session (waking, imagination, hypnosis). All received 

. a standard hypnotic induction in a 2nd session. While 
the treatment effects did not yield significant differences 
on the Ist day, there were significant gains in respon- 
siveness to suggestions by the waking and imagination 
groups in the 2nd session. In the 2nd experiment, with 
some methodological improvements, 90 Ss served in 6 
groups of 15 in: (1) imagination without expectation of 
hypnosis, (2) imagination with expectation of hypnosis, 
(3) hypnotic induction, and (4) various combinations. 
Significant gains were found with hypnotic induction 
throughout. State reports (subjective responses of drift- 
ing into hypnosis) showed that those Ss within both 
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imagination and hypnotic induction conditions who 
reported themselves as becoming hypnotized yielded the 
highest suggestibility scores. There is difficulty in 
obtaining significant treatment effects unless Ss serve as 
their own controls. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8376. Jacobs, Lewis, & Jacobs, Jean. (Knicker- 
bocker Hosp. New York, N.Y.) Hypnotizability of 
children as related to hemispheric reference and neuro- 
logical organization. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 269-274.—A group of 64 school 
children, unable to function in an acceptable manner in 
a normal school environment, was studied. Diagnosis 
separated the children into groups of those with 
emotional problems, psychoses, or brain damage of 
varying degrees. The ability to achieve a trance state, 
and to have visual and auditory hallucinations appar- 
ently was not directly related to cerebral dominance. 
—M. V. Kline. 

8377. Lodato, Francis J. (Manhattan Coll.) Frustra- 
tion tolerance and hypnosis. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 267-268.—Frustration tolerance 
was investigated on hypnotic levels. It appears that the 
group receiving the hypnotic-like suggestions were 
better able to cope than the group without it. Although 
the number of $$ was small, the pilot study may help 
establish the role of hypnosis with relation to learning. 
A possibility yet to be explored is the comparative effect 
of supportive encouraging remarks made to waking 
control Ss.—M. V. Kline. 

8378. London, Perry; Connant, Michael, & Davison, 
Gerald C. (U. Southern California) More hypnosis in 
the unhypnotizable: Effects of hypnosis and exhortation 
on rote learning. Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(1), 
71-79.—'40 undergraduates, 20 relatively Puce to 
hypnosis (T) and 20 relatively unsusceptible (UT), as 
determined by the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility 
Scale, learned 2 sets of 10 nonsense syllables presented 
on a memory drum. 3 groups were run: 1 group was 
hypnotized before presentation of the 2nd list, another 
was merely exhorted to do better on the 2nd list, anda 
control group received both lists under identical con- 
ditions, with neither hypnosis nor exhortation. Only 
differences due to susceptibility classification rather 
than experimental condition were significant. The differ- 
ences in performance between T and UT Ss manifested 
in this and other studies may be related to personality 
differences manifested in reactions toward instructions 

er se, regardless of their content." The importance of 
interactions of experimental conditions with personality 
characteristics is emphasized.—D. G. Appley. } 

8379. O'Connell, Donald N. (Inst. of Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Philadelphia) Selective recall of hypnotic suscep- 
tibility items: Evidence for repression or enhancement? 
International Journal of Clinical & репти Нур- 
nosis, 1966, 14(2), 150-161.—5 samples of Ss given 
initial standardized tests of hypnotic susceptibility were 
analyzed for posthypnotic item recall. АП samples 
showed evidence of selective recall favoring passed 
items compared to failed items. 4 samples however, 
showed greater selectivity among the low-scoring Ss, . 
contrary to previous report. This evidence is interpreted 
as favoring an interpretation of selective recall in terms 
of an enhancement rather than a repression model. 
Intersample differences in pattern of recall are stressed. 
(Spanish & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

$380. Orne, Martin T. (U. Pennsylvania) On the 
mechanisms of posthypnotic amnesia. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 
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14(2), 121-134.—Reviews experimental and clinical 
evidence about posthypnotic amnesia. 2 interpretations 
are contrasted which seem sharply opposed: (1) post- 
hypnotic amnesia may be seen as essentially like any 
other hypnotically suggested experience. It can be 
considered as an explicitly or implicitly administered 
posthypnotic suggestion. (2) Amnesia can be viewed as 
a form of dissociation. 1 possible mechanism of such 
dissociation may be a basic difference of the structure of 
thought processes involved in hypnosis compared to 
those of normal waking experience. In this sense 
amnesia should occur independently of suggestion and 
be different in kind from most other hypnotic phe- 
nomena. The former mechanism may occur more 
frequently in experimental situations and the latter, in 
clinical contexts. (Spanish & German summaries) (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


381. Watkins, John С. (U. Montana) Symposium’ 


on posthypnotic amnesia: Discussion. International 
Journal or Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 
14(2), 139-149.—Discussion of papers presented by 
Kline, Orne, and Hilgard (see 40:8). 

8382. Wright, M. Erik. (U. Kansas) Symposium on 
posthypnotic amnesia: Discussion. /nternational Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(2), 

_ 135-138.—Discussion of papers presented by Kline, 
Orne, and Hilgard (see 40:8), 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


8383. Alfert, Elizabeth. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Comparison of responses to a vicarious and a direct 
threat. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1966, 1(3), 179-186.—Researchers using vicarious stress 
Situations that involve the use of motion-picture films 
assume that reponi atterns observed in the vicarious 
situation would also be found in real life direct stress 
situations. To test this assumption, responses to a 
Vicarious stress situation (accident film) were compared 
Stress situation (threat of 
shock). Results showed some similarity of Physa 
and affective arousal in the 2 situations, as well as some 
differences in responses specific to the stimuli. Signifi- 
cant correlations between the Tesponses of individuals 
to the 2 forms of threat indicate that stress responses to 

itua can be used to predict stress 
responses to situati i 
pe tuations of direct threat.—Journal 

8384. Boroczi, George. U. Californi 

The interaction of кен К situational Site. 


ae 1966, 26(9), 5545, j 
85. Day, Hy. (U. Toronto, Canada) Explorat 
behavior as а function of individual differences ind lee 
of arousal, Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5556. 
8386. de Bonis, Monique. Influence du niveau de 
sur la n aerei dans une épreuve con- 
[The i nce of motivation level o form- 
ance in a test involving conflict.] Année Psycholortgue, 
‚ 365-376.—To investigate whether the “law 


of responses, but not for thei i 
summaries)—G. Pupas astana A pede гаар 
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7. Elliott, Rogers. (Dartmouth Coll.) Reaction 
dt id heart rate as functions of magnitude of incentive 
and probability of success: A replication and extension. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1966, 
1(3), 174-178.—A modification and replication of a 
previous study on the effects of probability of success 
(PS) and magnitude of incentive (MI) upon heart rate 
(HR) and reaction time (RT) makes possible the 
following conclusions: The method of establishing PS is 
flexible, accurate, and convincing to S; effects of MI and 
PS were very weak on HR; they were significant on RT, 
changing in nature over the 10 experimental days; and 
no lawful relation existed between RT and HR. 
—Journal abstract. 

8388. Kugelmass, Sol, & Lieblich, Israel. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel) Effects of realistic stress and 
procedural interference in experimental lie detection. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 211-216.—2 
different samples of police trainees were used to 
investigate: mi the effect of realistic stress in experi- 
mental lie detection, and (2) the possible interference 
with the GSR channel resulting from the simultaneous 
recording of blood pressure. It was found that: (1) GSR 
detection results under stress were essentially similar to 
those obtained in mild experimental situations, and far 
superior in detection efficiency to analysis of heart rate 
changes. (2) The introduction of a blood-pressure cuff 
inflated to 80 mm. of mercury for the 90 sec. of 
interrogation (similar to actual field measurement con- 
ditions) reduced the efficiency of detection of the GSR 
channel. (3) There is some suggestion that GSR 
reactivity may be related to ethnic origin.—Journal 
abstract. 

8389. Locke, Edwin A. (American Inst. for Re- 
search, Washington, D.C.) Relationship of task success 
to task liking: A replication. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 552-554.—2 experiments, using a repeated 
measures design, were performed to test the hypothesis 
of a positive, linear relationship between degree of 
success on a task and liking for the task. The hypothesis 
was confirmed, thus replicating previous results ob- 
tained using a randomized groups design.—Journal 
abstract. 

8390. Meisels, Murray. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Levels of anxiety and measures of transitory 
anxiety in verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5549-5550. а 

8391. Purohit, Arjun P. (Queens U., Ontario, 
Canada) Personality variables, sex-difference, G.S.R. 
responsiveness and G.S.R. conditioning. Journal of 
Experimental Research in Personality, 1966, 1(3), 166- 
173.—The frequencies of conditioned GSRs during 
conditioning and extinction were correlated with scores 
on the MPI E and N scales, MA scale, kinesthetic 
aftereffect test, Spiral aftereffect test, serial reaction-time 
test, GSR lability, heart-rate lability, spontaneous 
GSRs and resistance to GSR adaptation in 64 males 
and 64 females, Only the scores of resistance to GSR 
adaptation, spontaneous GSRs, GSR lability and serial 
Teaction-time test were significantly related. Males gave 
Significantly more conditioned GSRs and scored sig- 
nificantly higher in all the 4 correlates of conditioned 
GSRs. Implications are discussed. (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8392. Weiss, Robert L. (State U. New York, Buff- 
alo) The phenomena of psychological satiation and 
cosatiation as related to the topological and vector 
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constructs of Kurt Lewin. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5553. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


8393. Berlyne, D. E., Borsa, Donna M., Hamacher, 
Jane H., & Koenig, Isolde D. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Paired-associate learning and the timing of arousal. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 1-6. 
—In a paired-associate learning experiment, 75-db 
white noise during presentation of stimulus and re- 
sponse terms in training trials significantly increased 
recall in a test trial held 1 day later. White noise after 
the response made no significant difference, and there 
was no significant interaction. It produced no effects on 
anticipations during training nor on a test held immedi- 
ately after training trials. The results are discussed with 
reference to 4 kinds of hypotheses regarding the 
relations between arousal and reinforcement and to the 
possible outcomes of interaction between short-term 
detrimental effects of arousal on performance and 
durable facilitatory effects of arousal on learning. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8394. Brehm, Jack W., & Behar, Lenore B. (Duke 
U.) Sexual arousal, defensiveness, and sex preference in 
affiliation. Journal of Experimental Research in Personal- 
ity, 1966, 1(3), 195-200.—Male and female college 
students, recruited to participate in a study of sexual 
reactivity, were shown a series of 5 pictures which were 
low in sexual content. Each S rated the arousal value of 
each picture, how aroused he thought himself to be, and 
then was shown a meter reading which purported to 
measure his true physiological arousal. Over the series 
of 5 pictures, Ss were given | of 3 meter-reading 
treatments: (1) low physiological arousal, (2) high 
physiological arousal, or (3) high but unsteady physio- 
logical arousal. Ss were then told there would be a 
waiting period, and were asked to indicate whether they 
preferred to wait alone or with someone else, and 
whether they preferred to wait with someone of the 
same or opposite sex. Most Ss wanted to wait with 
someone else. However, those in the low arousal 
condition wanted to wait with members of the opposite 
sex, while those in the high steady arousal condition 
preferred members of the same sex, with the preference 
of those in the high unsteady arousal condition falling 
between. Various interpretations of these findings are 
offered.—Journal abstract. 

8395. Buckner, Donald N., Harabedian, Albert, & 
McGrath, James J. (Human Factors Research, Inc., 
Santa Barbara, Calif.) Individual differences in vigilance 
performance. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 1965, 
4(3), 69-85.—54 Ss were tested in both visual and 
auditory tasks. 8 signal rates were used. "Performance 
dropped below the alerted, pretest levels almost 
immediately after the regular watch began. An addi- 
tional decrement took place within the watch, a large 
portion of it occurring within the Ist 10 min. Perform- 
ance returned abruptly and completely to pretest levels 
on the alerted post-test.... The rapid changes in per- 
formance levels...suggest that a change in vigilance 
performance occurred that was not due to a change in 
the Ss' capacities to perform." An extensive discussion 
of the implications of the results is included.—D. C. 
Hodge. + š 

8396. Floru, R., Ciofu, L, Gulian, E., & Ciota, E. 
[Contributions to the study of the neurophysiological 
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mechanisms of attention: I. The effects of stimulation of 
the activating system upon photic potentials.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1964, 10(3), 243-255.— The relationship 
between attention and perceptual integration was 
investigated. EEGs were used as indicators of photic 
driving during intermittent photic stimulation (IPS) 
such as the administration of memory tests, mental 
arithmetic tasks, etc. The optimal functional level was 
expressed in the EEGs. A decrease in this level reduces 
the capacity of the investigated structures to reproduce 
the imposed rhythm. Moderate solicitation of voluntary 
or involuntary attention facilitates photic driving; 
excessive solicitation of the activating systems exerts an 
[uocis effect upon the bioelectrical indicators. —V. 
Radu. 

8397. Lore, Richard К. (U. Tennessee) Some factors 
influencing the child’s exploration of visual stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5561-5562. 

8398. Maupin, Edward W., & Hunter, Diane. 
(Center for the Health Sciences, U. California, Los 
Angeles) Digit span as measure of attention: Attempted 
validation studies. Psychological Reports, 1966, 180), 
457-458.—Digit span performance did not correlate 
significantly with receptivity to subliminal visual stimu- 
lation via a tachistoscope for 120 college students, A 
simple clerical task and a flickering light presented at 
the same time the digit span test was being administered 
disrupted digit span performance.—Journal abstract. 

8399. Schwarz, J. Conrad. (Syracuse U.) Influences 
upon учу during delay. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 1966, 1(3), 211-220.—The 
purpose of the study was to identify variables which are 
predictive of individual differences in changes in the 
expectancy (E) for reinforcement during a long delay in 
a sequence of reinforced trials. A motor skill task was 
used to deliver predetermined sequences of success and 
failure. Groups of male college students received 1 of 
the 4 combinations of 2 orders of success and 2 
durations of delay. Before every trial a verbal statement 
of E for success was elicited. 2 hypotheses were tested; 
that a long delay results in a shift of E (1) in the 
direction of Es held earlier in the same situation, and (2) 
in the direction of Es generalized from other related 
situations. The results supported both hypotheses. 
—Journal abstract. 

8400. Smith, Patricia C., & Curnow, Ross. (Cornell 
U.) ‘‘Arousal hypothesis" and the effects of music on 
purchasing behavior. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(3), 255-256.—Replicates, in a naturalistic 
setting, a prior finding which supported that portion of 
the “arousal hypothesis" which predicts that a certain 
degree of noise will actually increase activity. Music was 
varied from loud to soft in 8 counterbalanced Ep 
imental sessions in 2 large supermarkets (N — 11 
The “arousal hypothesis” seems to account for the 
results: significantly less time was scd in the markets 
during the loud session, although there was no signifi- 
cant difference in sales, nor in the customers’ reported 
satisfaction.—Journal abstract. YAW; n ih 

8401. Smith, Russell L., Lucaccini, Luigi F., Groth, 
Hilde, & Lyman, John. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of anticipatory alerting signals and a compatible 
secondary task on vigilance performance. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 240-246. -This visual 
vigilance study simulated an industrial inspection tas 
in which Ss were alerted to possible targets by a 
semiautomatic detection device. 1 experimental group 
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was forewarned of possible targets by a buzzer with 
1-ѕес foreperiod and rested between alerting signals. A 
2nd experimental group worked on a problem-solving 
secondary task instead of resting between buzzes. A 
control group observed the display continuously. Other 
variables of interest were sex of O, target type, and size 
of display window. It was found that: (1) performance 
by alerted groups was far superior to that of controls 
and continued to improve throughout the task, (2) a 
vigilance decrement was not in evidence in any condi- 
tion, (3) the problem-solving task did not interfere with 
detection performance, (4) male and female Ss per- 
formed equally well, and (5) Ss engaged in the 
problem-solving task greatly underestimated the dura- 
tion of the detection task and reported it "interesting 
while the other groups estimated duration accurately 
and indicated boredom. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


:8402. Bachman, John C. (Chico State Coll) 
Influence of age and sex on the amount and rate of 
learning two motor tasks. Research Quarterly, 1966, 
37(2), 176-186.—192 Ss were tested on 2 large muscle 
motor tasks in order to determine the influence of age 
and sex on the amount and rate of learning. | required 
the maintenance of immobility of a stabilometer; the 
other involved climbing a free standing ladder. Learning 
curves of 6 groups of male Ss and 6 groups of female Ss, 
ages 26-50 yr., were obtained on the stabilometer and 
the free standing ladder climb. Variance analyses 
showed that rate of learning was not influenced by sex 
over the range 26-50 yr. and that it may also be 
independent of age over this same range. The amount of 
learning was unrelated to age but sex differences in 
learning ability in the range 26-50 were dependent upon 
the task.—Journal abstract. 

8403. Overby, Charles M. (U. Wisconsin) Experi- 
mental cybernetic analysis of hand action. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5564. 

8404. Simon, J. Richard, & Dare, Charles E. (U. 
Iowa) Effects of physical exercise on hand steadiness. 
Laryngoscope, 1965, 75(11), 1737-1740.—64 Ss per. 
formed a subminiature steadiness task which involved 
keeping a wire positioned in a circular hole SO as not to 
contact the edge of the hole. The task was viewed 
through a Stereoscopic microscope with a magnification 
of 40X. After initial scores were obtained, / the Ss 
performed a weight-lifting exercise while the Temaining 
Ss rested. The immediate effect of exercise was a 
significant performance decrement as measured by both 
time in contact and number of contacts. A retest 24 
hours later showed significant impairment due to 
exercise still evident in the time in contact score. In view 
of these results, Surgeons might find it advisable to 
refrain from strenuous exercise for as long as 24 hours 
роо WaroSUTBery Author abstract. 

‚ Wassenaar, С. M., Heese, К. W., & Spangen- 
berg, H. H. Psycho-motor tasks and Ма E 
tions, Journal. for Social Research, 1965, 14(1), 1-6. 
—"The relation between psychomotor tasks and 
autonomic reactions was investigated... [using] inter- 
correlations and factor analysis. 4 factors, only 2 of 
which are significant, were extract . Factor | is a 
Perceptual factor, characterized by the rapid discrim- 
inating perception of a variety of stimuli. Factor 3 
integrally associated with the influence of autonomic 
equilibrium (or disequilibrium) upon the performance 
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of A tasks....” was a lability factor. (15 


ref.) —N. De Palma. / . 

8406. Weinstein, Alexander, & Mackenzie, Richard 
S. (Kent State U.) Manual performance and arousal. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 498.—It was 
hypothesized that white noise would produce arousal 
and increase performance on the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test. Each of 18 Ss was given 300 trials, 
each trial consisting of a 5-sec period in which S turned 
over as many blocks as possible. White noise (100 db. 
+ | db.) was presented during # the trials and was 
counterbalanced in an ABBA fashion. A t test was in 
the direction of the hypothesis and was significant 
(t= 7.5, p < .001).—Author abstract. 


Reaction Time 


8407. Bucher, Bradley D. (U. Pennsylvania) Studies 
on efficiency: Efficiency and selective stimulus processing. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5546. 

8408. Nash, Ed L., Phelan, J. G., Demas, George, & 
Bittner, Al. (California State Coll, Los Angeles) 
Effects of manifest and induced anxiety and experimenter 
variability on simple reaction time. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(2), 483-487,—36 female introductory 
ренот students were placed іп low, medium, or 

igh anxiety groups based on their scores on the Taylor 
MA scale. Ss were then randomly assigned to either 
Stress or no-stress groups (N = 18) and to | of 2 Es. 
Simple reaction times (RTs) were recorded for all Ss for 
10 trials. The mean RT was determined for cach of 12 
conditions and the data fed into a preprogramed 
computer. Results showed: (1) under stress simple RT is 
slower than under no stress, (2) there is no interaction 
in RT data among levels of manifest anxicty and the 
presence or absence of stress, (3) simple RT is not 
affected by level of manifest anxiety, and (4) significant 
performance differences are observed when Ёз alter- 
nately administer the experimental treatment, pre- 
sumably owing to an unconscious E bias. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8409. Purohit, ArjunP. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Some correlates of inhibition-facilita- 
tion effect on reaction-time due to unexpected increase in 
stimulus intensity. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
53-54.—Ss showing an inhibitory effect in reacting to 
ап auditory stimulus, the intensity of which was 
increased EAM were compared with Ss showing 
a facilitatory effect in reacting to a similar stimulus. No 
difference was noticed between the 2 groups in intro- 
version, anxiety-neuroticism, and autonomic lability 
measures. There was a significant negative correlation 
between latency of reaction to a weak stimulus and 
inhibition-facilitation effect. This result is discussed in 
terms of the curvilinear performance theory of activa- 
tion and an alternative explanation is offered.—Journal 
abstract. 

8410. Whitley, Jim D. (U. California, Riverside) 
Faster reaction time through increasing intent to respond. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 663-666. 
—Reaction time (RT) of 50 college men was measured 
under normal (N) and artificial (E) limb mass condi- 
tions. It was hypothesized that RT in Condition E 
would be significantly faster than in N because the 
heavier mass would encourage a stronger conscious and 
willful intent, during the response foreperiod, to trigger 
the simple learned RT response stored in the memory 
motor drum. The results (t = 4.202, р < .05) supported 
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this hypothesis. Even though the relationship of RTs in 
N and E conditions was moderately large (r — .56), the 
specificity was very high, 69%; thus, the possibility that 
2 separate neuromotor programs are involved cannot be 
excluded. In a simple RT experiment, the creation of a 
situation during the response foreperiod which increases 
S's conscious and willful intent to respond results in a 
faster RT. Also, the results support the known speci- 
ficity of individual differences in performance of simple 
discrete motor acts.—Journal abstract. 

8411. Zahn, Theodore P., & Rosenthal, David. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Simple reaction time as a function of the relative 
frequency of the preparatory interval. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 15-19.—Simple 
auditory reaction time (RT) was investigated in relation 
to the length and relative frequency of each member of 
2 pairs (1 and 3 sec. and 3 and 10 sec.) of preparatory 
intervals (PI) presented in an irregular sequence. For 
each pair, RT on trials with the shorter of the 2 PIs was 
a decreasing function of the relative frequency of that 
PI, even when the length of the PI on the preceding trial 
(PPI) was controlled. The detrimental effects of long 
PPIs were greater for the longer than for the shorter 
pair of Pls. The effects of relative frequency are 
attributed to "expectancy," and the effects of the PPI 
are attributed to its influence on time estimation. 
—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


8412. Anton, Nanci H., & Stern, Jane. Bi-sensory 
stimulation in code learning. Connecticut College Psy- 
chology Journal, 1966, 3, 14-19.—An experiment was 
designed to compare the amount of learning when 
stimulus codes were presented by unisensory and 
bisensory channels. 10 undergraduate women were 
assigned to each of 3 treatment groups. In 1 group the 
code to be learned was presented visually; in another, 
the code was presented cutaneously; and in the 3rd, the 
code was presented simultaneously through visual and 
cutaneous channels. The material to be learned con- 
sisted of 6 easy and 6 hard code terms. Analysis of 
variance of the results showed reliable differences in 
favor of the easy codes as well as a significant change in 
acquisition across learning trials. However, there were 
no reliable differences in overall achievement among the 
3 groups, nor were there significant 2-way interactions. 
Except for a suggestive 3-factor interaction, the data did 
not support the hypothesis that code learning is 
facilitated by bisensory stimulation.—Journal summary. 

8413. Borkowski, John G., & Johns, Gilbert R. 
(Oberlin Coll.) Analysis of learning rate and sampling 
probabilities in a contingent reinforcement situation. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 158- 
160.—The relations between probabilities of reinforce- 
ment and order of learning rates, sampling probabil- 
ities, and overall learning rates were examined in a 
contingent 2-сһоїсе prediction situation, Rates, asymp- 
totic levels, overall learning rates, and sampling proba- 
bilities values were found to be a function of prob- 
abilities of reinforcement. The fastest rates of learning 
occurred when the probability difference was large. 
—Journal abstract. у 

8414. Goldstein, Mymon. (Princeton U.) А comment 
concerning stimuli in discrimination learning experiments. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 533-534.—Use 
of alphabetic characters to represent the stimuli in 
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discrimination learning experiments is discussed and 
related to a key property: mutual distinctiveness, 
—Journal abstract. " 

8415. Goldstein, Mymon, & Weber, Robert J. 
(Princeton U.) Symbols via learning set. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 351-358.—Symbols were 
taught using a learning set procedure in which each 
problem was divided into 2 parts. Part | provided a 
context where meanings were picked up by transient 
stimuli; Part 2 related the transient stimuli to the 
intended symbols on the basis of these meanings. The 
intended symbols were nonsense forms recurring in all 
problems; transient stimuli were nonsense forms that 
changed after each.problem. АП Ss, 40 college students, 
showed learning-to-learn effects, with 33 mastering the 
symbols. Learning-to-learn effects occurred earlier than 
symbol mastery. Number of trials in Part 1 was varied 
systematically without much consequence.—Journal 
abstract. 

8416. Hergenhahn, B. R., Myers, Charles, & Cape- 
hart, Jack. (U. Arizona) Postcriterion insertion of a 
second relevant dimension in a simple discrimination 
problem. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 547-551. 
—31 human Ss participated in a discrimination problem 
having 3 stages. Stage I involved 1 relevant dimension 
and I irrelevant dimension. Ss were trained to a 
criterion of 8 successive correct responses. After 
reaching criterion on Stage I, Ss began Stage Il, in 
which both the relevant and irrelevant cues from Stage I 
were maintained, and 1 more relevant and | more 
irrelevant dimension were added. At this point, it was 
possible for Ss to solve the problem by responding to 
the “old” relevant cue, the new cue, or both. In Stage 
Ш, the relevant and irrelevant cues from Stage E were 
dropped. Solution of the problem could be gained only 
by responding to the cues inserted in Stage II. A control 
group was overtrained on Stage I and then went directly 
to Stage Ш. The data supported theories predicting 
sampling of all cues in Stage II.—Journal abstract. 

8417. Klein, Barbara, & Wiener, Morton. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Awareness in the 
“learning without awareness" paradigm, Journal of 
fpa Research in Personality, 1966, 1(3), 145- 
152.—The methods, inquiry or questionnaire, for 
assessing awareness in the "learning without awareness" 
paradigm were questioned. A recognition threshold 
paradigm was suggested as an alternative. The findings 
clearly support the view that: (1) a recognition threshold 
technique yields reliable and satisfactory data on degree 
of awareness, (2) awareness is related to the learning, 
and (3) for those Ss who show low awareness there is no 
evidence of learning. There was no evidence that Ss high 
in conformity (i.e., Ss who show a high probability of 
responding to norms specified or implied) are either 
more "aware" of the reinforcing contingency of another 
person, or show more response (learning) to the 
reinforcement. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8418. Levy, C. Michael. (U. Florida) Effect of 
intrastimulus agreement and conflict upon conditioned 
discrimination and reversal of the eyelid г . Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, . 1966, AX). 76-84. 
—Agreement and conflict within conditioned stimuli 
were manipulated by presenting 2 groups with the 
words ЫР and blue wee it АРЫ ор» A 
inappropriate colors, respectively. Contro! gro х 
pol. with these words or colors. 60 стена 
conditioning trials were given to all Ss. 4 of the Ss in 
each group were given 40 reversal trials; the remaining 
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Ss were not reversed. Intra-CS conflict produced poor 
discrimination by elevating the CS- function. It was 
speculated that a cognitive interpretation might well 
account for the empirical asymmetries since most Ss 
met the voluntary responder criterion and could verbal- 
ize many of the crucial experimental arrangements. 
—Journal abstract. 

8419. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith Н. 
(State U. New York, Albany) a 
ritualized social role. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(2), 
171-187.—4 basic experiments and 12 variations were 
conducted in an investigation of the learning of a 
complex social role. The results were as predicted from 
Gestalt theory. Learning was more efficient when Ss had 
a model to observe on when Ss had to learn by 
trial-and-error and reinforcement. Parts of the role that 
were relatively arbitrary and senseless were the most 
difficult to learn, Results indicate that learning in 
certain situations is facilitated by a model or an 
illustration that allows the S a survey of the structure of 
the role, Results were discussed br means of experi- 
mental variations which posed problems for research. 
Implications were drawn for learning, for programed 


instruction, and for social psychology. (1 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8420, Matsuyama, Yoshinori. (Doshisha U., Kyoto, 
Japan) Effects of context and development on 
noe conflict. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 


8421. Noble, Merrill; Trumbo, Don; Ulrich, Lynn, & 
Cross, Kenneth. (Kansas State U.) Task predictability 
and the development of tracking skill under extended 
рее. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 

1), 85-94.—The influence of task predictabi lity upon 
the organization of responses was studied in the Context 
of an irregular step-function tracking task. Task pre- 
dictability was determined by the proportion of ele- 
ments in а 12-unit sequence that were repeated each 
time the sequence was presented. Proportions employed 
were І, .83, .75, .67, and 0. te groups of 9 d exch 
Were assigned to conditions. There were 820 re itions 
of the 12-unit sequence during training and repeti- 
tions after a 3-mo retention interval. Measures. of 
absolute integrated error showed that performance 
efficiency was positively related to proportion of 
Tepeating elements; differences among means were 
significant. The relations suggested by plotting in- 
formation Measures against integrated error were 
similar but differed in detail. Differences in integrated 
error among conditions were related to Specific indexes 
of temporal and spatial error. There were substantial 
cade a e Pon interval, with ESL dece 

е and relative losses for i 
tee a «щш ду meh реа 
222, ег, Katie, & Kausler. 
Louis U.) Transfer in the A-B, 
function of stimulus cl. 


> paradigm, significant negative 
found when A and С were from the Bins chic thee 
Pone РЕ; When А and C were from different 
сана adjectives Or geometric figures and nonsense 
sy ables), less negative transfer occurred. The results 

He interpreted in terms of R-S interference as a source 
o! negative transfer in ће С-В paradigm, with the 

legree of interference being a function of the similarity 
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between the form classes of the stimuli for the 2 
lists. —Journal abstract. 

8423. Peterson, Margaret J., & Hillner, Sarah 
D. (Indiana U.) Differential Eion stige emphasis, 
instructions, and verbal mediating responses. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 73-74.—Exp. I investigated 
the effects upon mediated responding of instructions 
and of the “emphasis” given to acquisition-stage items, 
Mediated responding was greater when instructions 
encouraged, rather than discouraged, selection of the 
critical response, C. In most cases, emphasis of items 
during the acquisition stages facilitated efficient utiliza- 
tion of the instructions on the test trial, Exp. 11 showed 
that emphasis of items during the acquisition stages 
aided identification of the critical response on 8- 
alternative test trials.—Journal abstract 

8424. Rosenbaum, Milton E., & Hewitt, Oliver 
J. (О. Iowa) The effect of electric shock on learning by 

formers and observers. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
boy 81-82.—Performers shocked for errors and non- 
shocked performers explored a multiple-choice bolt- 
head maze on a Ist trial. Os were exposed to con- 
federates who replicated the performance of performers 
on the Ist trial, On a 2nd (test) trial, Os made fewer 
errors than performers; performers exposed to shock 
committed more errors than performers not exposed to 
shock.—Journal abstract. 

8425. Spes Norman E., Mikulka, Peter J., & Podd, 
Marvin. (Rutgers U.) Transfer as a function of time to 
mediate, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 

1), 40-46.— Transfer processes employed in the AB', 
AC, and CD transfer paradigms were compared when 
either a 1-, 2-, or 4-sec duration of anticipation interval 
(АТ) was permitted during presentation of the transfer 
list. Assuming that Varying AI effectively varied the 
time available for utilizing mediators, it was expected 
that shorter AI would result in less usage of mediation 
in the AB' condition, thus transforming it into a 
functional AC paradigm. Within the range of Al used, 
there was no evidence that variation in Al differentially 
affected behavior in these 3 transfer paradigms, This 
was viewed as indirect Support for the conclusions that: 

) this kind of mediation occurs more rapidly than 1 
Sec., and/or (2) mediation is not the primary transfer 
Process employed in the AB’ paradigm.—Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 


8426. Boice, Robert, & Boice, Carol. (Michigan 
State U.) An inverse effect of UCS intensity upon 
partially reinforced eyelid conditioning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(2), 69-70,—2 groups of 20 Ss were гип 
їп a classical eyelid conditioning experiment with | 
group receiving a UCS intensity of 50 mm. and the 
other а 100 mm. intensity. Acquisition data showed 
“Ке performance in the group receiving the weaker 
UCS, a direct reversal from that found in critical 
reinforcement frequency eyelid conditioning. Analysis 
9f CRs following reinforced and nonreinforced trials 
indicated that although both groups performed at à 
significantly higher level following reinforced trials, 
there was no interaction between the 2 kinds of CRs 
and UCS intensity.—Journal abstract. 

8427. Grings, William W., & Carlin, Sidney. (U. 
Southern California) Instrumental modification of 
autonomic behavior. Psychological Record, 1966, 1602). 
153-159.—GSR to a signal light was observed as a 
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function of contingent receipt or avoidance of shock. 
An “avoidance” paradigm appears to increase fre- 
quency of response to the CS and to reduce average 
response magnitude. A “punishment” paradigm ap- 
pears to decrease frequency of responding and to reduce 
average magnitude of response even more than the 
avoidance paradigm.—Journal abstract. 

8428. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, 
Canada) Suppression and recovery of a human response 
as a function of the temporal order of reward and 
punishment. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 49-50. 
—Punishment (shock) administered during or after 
reward (interesting pictures) produced greater suppres- 
sion of a human response than did punishment admin- 
istered prior to reward. These results indicate that the 
degree of response suppression depends upon the 
temporal arrangement of reward and punishment. 
—Journal abstract. 

8429. Katkin, Edward S., Risk, Robert T., & 
Spielberger, Charles D. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The effects of experimenter status and subject awareness 
on verbal conditioning. Journal of Experimental Research 
in Personality, 1966, 1(3), 153-160.—Evaluated the 
combined effects of E status, awareness, and need for 
social approval on verbal conditioning. 95 male college 
students were reinforced with “good” for constructing 
sentences using pronouns designated for reinforcement. 
51 Ss were run by a “high-status” professor-E and 44 Ss 
were run by a "low-status" undergraduate-E. Aware- 
ness was assessed by a postconditioning interview; need 
for social approval was measured by the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability scale. The results appear to 
indicate that: (1) performance gains in verbal con- 
ditioning are mediated by awareness; (2) when aware- 
ness is taken into account, low-status Es produce more 
performance increments than high-status Es; and (3) 
need for social approval is unrelated to verbal condi- 
tioning performance. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8430. Levy, C. Michael. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of 
intrastimulus agreement and conflict upon conditioned 
discrimination and reversal of the eyelid response. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5560-5561. 

8431. Marlatt, G. A., et al. (Indiana U.) Cross- 
modal generalization to tone and light in human eyelid 
conditioning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(2), 59-60. 
—Cross-modal generalization was examined with an 
experimental design permitting an assessment of non- 
associative factors. It was found that relative to Ss 
receiving the orthodox unimodal CS in extinction, 
cross-modal Ss demonstrated about 60% generalization. 
Furthermore, cross-modal CRs were significantly 
greater in frequency than those given by cross-modal 
nonassociative control Ss given unpaired CS and UCS 
presentations in acquisition —Journal abstract. 

8432. Mosher, Donald L. (Ohio State U.) Differen- 
tial influence of guilt on the verbal operant conditioning of 
hostile and ‘‘superego’’ verbs. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 280. 

8433. Neuringer, Charles; Myers, Roger A., & 
Nordmark, Torberg, Jr. (U. Kansas) The transfer of a 
verbally conditioned кутт class. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 208-213.—In an attempt to 
evaluate the transferability of a verbally conditioned 
response class, Ss (matched on the basis of sex and 
identical Aesthetic Scale scores on the Study of Values) 
were randomly assigned to an experimental or control 
situation. The Experimental group received reinforce- 
ment for the emission of aesthetic verbal behavior while 
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their partners in the control group received random 
reinforcements. Transfer evaluation tasks (Study of 
Values and Vocational Preference Survey) were 
administered to both groups immediately, 1 wk., and 4 
wk. after conditioning. Transfer of the conditioned 
response to any of the subsequent administrations of 
the transfer evaluation tasks was not demonstrated. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8434. Sparks, Charles H., Mogel, Steven, & Griffith, 
Richard M. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) Finger-withdrawal conditioning: Photoelectric 
pickup and EEG recording. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(2), 429-430.—Describes a simply constructed 
and arranged apparatus and a technique for the 
measurement of the finger-withdrawal response which 
have certain advantages over previous models. A 
pointer attached to the finger interrupts a beam of light 
as it rises and falls without impeding the finger's 
movement. Pulses from photoelectric cells and the CS 
and UCS are simultaneously fed into the multichannels 
of an EEG, producing a record of the amplitude of the 
response and the various time relations.—Journal 
abstract. 

8435. Turner, Barbara B. (Duke U.) Effects of a 
ready signal upon eyelid conditioning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 11-14.—4 groups of 20 
Ss participated in а factorially designed eyelid- 
conditioning experiment where a ready signal (RS) was 
present or absent on Trials 1-60 or 61-90. On RS trials 
the signal preceded the CS by 5 different temporal 
intervals. After 4-6 trials, conditioning was better 
without an RS than with one. After 30 trials, consist- 
ently different performances were obtained at the 
different RS-CS intervals, with 2 sec. being associated 
with best conditioning. Introducing or omitting the RS 
after 60 trials had no effect.—Journal abstract. 

8436. Uhl, Norman P. (U. Maryland) Intradimen- 
sional and extradimensional shifts as a function 
overtraining and similarity between training and shift 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5568. 

8437. Videbeck, Richard, & Bates, Henry D. 
(Syracuse U.) Verbal conditioning by a simulated ex- 
perimenter. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(2), 145-152. 
—An IBM 1620 computer was programed to simulate 
an E in a Taffel-type verbal conditioning bcr 
The simulated E instructed Ss, present stimuli, 
reinforced criterion responses, and recorded the exper- 
imental data. Ss (N — 15) communicated with E by 
using a console typewriter. Awareness was assessed by a 
performance criterion as well as by interview responses. 
p results confirm prior findings. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. T 


Verbal Learning 


8438. Adelaar, Patricia, & Littel, Joyce R. Effect of 
end-anchoring in paired-associate learn ng. Connecticut 
College Psychology Journal, 1966, 3, 25— 1—2 experi- 
mental groups, composed of 12 college girls each, 
participated in a study of end-anchoring in paired- 
associate learning. In Part I of the experiment, nonsense 
syllables were paired with months of the yr; whereas in 
Part II they were paired with days of the wk. The results 
of the experiment supported the hypothesis that June 
and September serve as reference points in the Cope 
structure of college students. Learning rates furl e 
indicated that December also serves as а cogni ie 
reference point. The results from Part II supported 
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hypothesis that Friday is a reference point, but failed to 
confirm Monday as the other reference point. Inspec- 
tion of the data revealed that Friday and Saturday, 
rather than Friday and Monday, were most readily 
learned.—Journal summary. ЖЫ, 7 

8439. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, Irvine) 
Unlearning in two directions. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 61-67.—The purpose of the 
study was to determine the relative reduction in the 
strength of A-B and B-A associations after learning 
which conformed to the A-C paradigm. For original 
learning, highly available terms were used in a bi- 
directional list of paired associates (A-B and B-A). At 
the end of interpolated learning for the experimental 
groups, or a "filler task" for the control group, the 
strength of A-B and В-А was measured in terms of the 
number recalled and the latency of recall on an unpaced 
test. The original associations in 2 directions, A-B and 
B-A, showed significant reductions in strength after A-C 
learning. There was no evidence for a differential 
reduction in the strength of A-B and B-A.—Journal 
abstract. 

8440. Carlson, John G. (U. Minnesota) Pseudo- 
mediation effects with no intertrial intervals. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(2), 77-78.— loying 4 paired- 
associate transfer paradigms, (A-B, B-C, A-E; A-B, 
D-C, A-E; A-B, B-E, A-E; A-B, D-E, A-E), an attempt 
was made to replicate Mandler and Earhard's pseudo- 
mediation study with Group B-E serving as a control 
for possible mediational effects. Stage III results 
supported the pseudomediation hypothesis and no 
additional significant effects were attributable to media- 
tion factors. However, differences between groups in 
degree of A-B unlearning were not found.—Journal 
abstract. 

8441. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (Connecticut Coll.) 
Serial-list items as stimuli in paired-associate learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psycholog, , 1966, 72(1), 154- 
155.—Bugelski found total time in PA learning to be 
Constant and hypothesized that stimulus presentation 
time X number of trials to learn — k. The present 
study tested the extension of this hypothesis to serial 
learning. The influence of stimulus presentation time on 
the serial-position effect was also tested. Ss learned to 
anticipate a list of 12 nonsense syllables of 33% 
association value, at 2, 4, 6, 8, or 16 sec. presentation 
times. Results extended the hypothesis to serial learn- 
ing, A с for short presentation times. The latter were 

und to have no effect on th: ial-positi 
“Joumal p е serial-position curve. 

. Fischer, Gloria J. (Washi 
Relation between stimulus Mil bus tae alee 
ing, and (һе serial-position effect. Journal of Experi. 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 153-154. Previous 
experiments have shown a serial-position effect i 
paired-associate (PA) learning where the pairs eu 
tained stimuli previously learned in serial order. The 
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imental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 138-144.— The color- 
word (CW) task requires S to name the colors in which 
words are printed. The subsequent conflict over saying 
the words may lead to their persistent activation, and 
thus increase their occurrence as associates on an 
association test ("priming") more effectively than would 
a less conflictful vowel-crossing (VC) task. 4 separate 
experiments (N = 10, 12, 40, 40) compared priming and 
recall of words exposed in these 2 tasks. Paradoxically, 
CW priming was consistently superior to VC priming, 
while CS recall was significantly lower than VC recall. 
CW priming was always greater than CW recall, while 
VC recall and priming were approximately equal. An 
explanation was offered based on the theory that 
conflict, and its concomitant arousal, leads to better 
consolidation.—Journal abstract. 

8444. Johnson, K. A., Senter, R. J., & Smith, F. 
W. The effects of similarity and repetition of response 
alternatives on various "aes of paired associate learning. 
USAF AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-214, iv, 18 
p.—An attempt to determine if the simple simultaneous 
presentation of a stimulus term and the single correct 
response term is as efficient as any of thc alternative 
training techniques that have been suggested for paired- 
associated learning. Ss learned a 40-item list of paired 
associates under | of 4 training conditions. The overall 
differences between training techniques were not large, 
but the 5 alternative prompt condition (5 response 
lerms—] correct and i distractors—plus 5 response 
alternatives with the correct one indicated immediately) 
was inferior to the other 3 conditions. The ! alternative 
prompt condition (stimulus term and correct response 
term) was the best of the 4 conditions used. (15 
ref.) —USAF AMRL. š 

$445. Kanungo, Rabindra N., & Dutta, Satrajit. 
(Indian Inst. of Technology, Bombay) Brand awareness 
аз a function of its meaningfulness, sequentia! position, 
and product utility. Journal of Applied Psychology. 1966, 
50(3), 220-224.—A study of meaningfulness of brand 
name, sequential position of the brand name in à 
slogan, and the utility of the product for the consumer 
on brand awareness. 50 male and 50 female adult Ss 
Were asked to rate some advertisements and then to 
recall the brand name in each. 2 such recalls, im- 
mediate, and 24-hr delayed, were taken from Ss. 3 
categories of consumer products in terms of utility, 2 
orders of sequential presentation of the brand name, 
and 2 levels of meaningfulness were used for these 
advertisements following a 2 x 2 x 3 factorial design. 
Superior learning and retention were observed for (1) 
brand names having more meaningfulness and (2) brand 
names of high-utility products. No significant difference 
in learning was found, however, between brand names 
following a product description and those preceding it. 
Results are interpreted in terms of existing theories 0 
verbal learning.—Journal abstract. 1 
8446. Maisálová, Libuša. (U. Komenského, Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia) V$znamové vztahy verbálneho 
materialu pri transfere a retroakcii. [Influence of 
meaningfulness of learning material at transfer an 
retroaction.] Psychologica, 1963-1964, 14-15(3-4). 
47-10.—Paired-associates with identical stimulus items 
were used. Response items were adjectives of similar. 
dissimilar, and contrasting meaning. In Condition A the 
responses in Tasks I and 11 were similar in meaning; in 
В, of contrasting meaning; in C, dissimilar in meaning; 
in D, dissimilar in meaning in 8 cases, and contrasting 
in meaning in 4 cases. 3 groups of Ss were used to 
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control the degree of learning of Task II: the Ist group 
received Task П 7 times; the 2nd group, 10 times; the 
3rd group, 15 times. All groups received Task I 7 times. 
Significant differences in transfer among the various 
experimental conditions were found. Task II was better 
learned in A and B than in C; contrasting responses 
were learned better than the dissimilar responses in 
Condition D. (Russian, English, & German sum- 
maries) (17 ref.)—M. D. Franzoni. 

8447. Mlott, Sylvester R. (U. Mississippi) A paired- 
associate technique for training people to lip read. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5550. 

8448. Nodine, Calvin F., & Nodine, Barbara F. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Stimulus intervals, stimulus 
durations, and difficulty level in paired-associates learn- 
ing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 
156-158.—Presentation of paired associates using the 
anticipation method was investigated in a 3x 3X 2 
factorial design as functions of: (1) interval between 
stimulus term and St-R pair (ISI), 0, 1, or 2 sec.; (2) 
interval between St-R pair and stimulus term of 
succeeding PA unit (IUI), 0, 1, or 2 sec. and (3) 
exposure duration of stimulus terms (St duration) and 
exposure duration of St-R pairs (Pair duration), 4:4 or 
2:2 sec. Performance was found to increase directly with 
ISI, IUI, and Durations. However, the data indicated 
that when Durations were %:% sec., IUI produced 
significantly larger increments in correct responses than 
ISI from 0 to 2 sec. When Durations were 2:2 sec., the 
reverse was true.—Journal abstract. 

8449. Olson, David R., & Pau, A. S. (Center for 
Cognitive Studies, Harvard U.) Emotionally loaded 
words and the acquisition of a sight vocabulary. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(3), 174-178.—A 
group of 33 primary children was taught to read a list of 
6 words, 3 of which were empirically classed as 
high-emotional words, and 3 classed as low-emotional 
words, in 2 independent experiments. The subgroups of 
words were matched for length, frequency, and 
grammatical function. Training was done by the antici- 
pation method with correction after each trial. Children 
required significantly fewer trials to learn the high- 
emotional words. This finding is predictable both from 

sychological theory and from the observations of 
insightful teachers such as Ashton-Warner.—Journal 
abstract. 

8450. Peterson, Margaret J. (Indiana U.) Mediated 
meaningfulness? Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 61- 
62.—Changes in the frequencies with which items 
elicited claimed or stated associates were studied before 
and after the items had participated in mediation and in 
control paradigms. The interpolated mediation-control 
task yielded reliable evidence of mediated facilitation. 
More associates were claimed on the 2nd than on the 
Ist association test but the increase did not appear to be 
influenced by the particular conditions of the inter- 
polated task.—Journal abstract. 

8451. Peterson, Margaret J., & Hillner, Sarah 
D. (Indiana U.) The effects of differential acquisition- 
stage emphasis and auto-instructions upon verbal medi- 
ating responses. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
63-64.—Mediated responding was studied as a function 
of the “emphasis” given to the acquisition-stage items. 
Mediated responding occurred when Ss reported that 
they had attempted to consider the acquisition pairs 
while making their choice on the test trial. The greatest 
evidence of mediated facilitation was obtained when all 
stimulus items of the acquisition pairs and the critical 
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response term were emphasized during the acquisition 
stages.—Journal abstract. 


8452. Samuels, S. Jay. (U. Minnesota) Effect of 
experimentally learned word associations on the acquisi- 
tion of reading responses. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1966, 57(3), 159-163.—Pairs of words were 
learned by 44 Ist graders during word-association 
training. They were then given reading training on the 
same or different pairs of words and tested for word 
recognition and speed of recognition on the 2nd word 
of each word pair. In the facilitation treatment, where 
word pairs were the same for word-association and 
reading training, the mean recognition score was 1.46. 
In the interference and neutral treatments, where word 
pairs were different for word-association and reading 
training, the means were .84 and .82. In the control 
treatment, where no word-association training was 
given, the mean was .34. These differences were 
significant (p « .01), and higher word-recognition scores 
were associated with faster speeds of recognition (p 
< 01). (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8453. Schwartz, Fred. Associative mediation: Fact or 
artifact? Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 555-560. 
—Associative chains were constructed from individual 
associations. Ss then learned pairs derived from their 
own and others’ associations. Ease of learning varied 
with the length of the chain, but Ss did as well on pairs 
derived from other Ss as on pairs derived from their 
own associations. It was proposed that Ss go directly 
from the stimulus to the response by means of a 
conceptual-pictorial relationship rather than through an 
associative chain. The hypothesis of associative media- 
tion was considered to be questionable.—/ournal 
abstract. 

8454. Segal, Sydney J. (New York U.) Priming 
compared to recali: Following multiple exposures and 
delay. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 615-620. 
—The activation of words can be measured directly, by 
recall, or indirectly, by noting their occurrence as 
associates on a subsequent association test (priming). 12 
groups of Ss had 0, 1, 2, or 4 exposures to 14 words, 
using 1 intentional and 2 incidental learning tasks. 6 
additional groups, after 1, 2, or 4 presentations of the 
words for intentional learning, had a 6- or 12-min delay 
before taking the association test. All 15 experimental 
groups had significantly better recall after more ех- 
posures and less delay. The priming effects, however, 
were affected neither by repeated exposure nor by delay. 
More primed associates were elicited on the association 
test after 1 exposure than after 2. Priming and recall, 
thus, seem to measure 2 distinct processes.—Journal 
abstract. 

8455. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) Ac- 
quired word value, verbal learning and retention: Replica- 
tion and extension. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 
357-358.—Color photographs, previously rated either 
as very pleasant or as indifferent, were learned as 
responses to nonsense syllables. Ss used their own labels 
for photographs for responding. Next, these syllables 
were learned as responses to 2-digit numbers. Syllable- 
recall was tested either immediately or after 7 days. 
Pleasantly-paired syllables were learned faster than 
those indifferently paired. This difference was partly 
attributed to faster learning of the pleasant photos in 
Phase 1 but was partly due to some independent Phase 
2 process. No difference was found in rate of forgetting 
for the differently treated syllables.—Journal abstract. 
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8456, Slama-Cazacu, T., & Voicu, М. Privire critica 
asupra studiului performanței Іа diferiți stimuli a qo 
neverbali, ín psihologia experimentalá contemporaná 

T i. [A CUM consideration of the study of 
performances of different verbal and nonverbal stimuli 
in experimental psychology.] Revista de Psihologie, 
1965, 11(2), 247-271. 

8457. Tulving, Endel, & Arbuckle, Tannis Y. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Input and output interference in 
short-term associative memory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 145-150.—A single paired- 
associate unit (critical unit) was presented in a fixed 
position in a series of other similar units and its recall 
tested either once or twice, following various combina- 
tions of interpolated inputs and outputs in the short 
retention intervals. Probability of recall of the critical 
unit on the Ist test was higher following 2 interpolated 
outputs than 2 interpolated inputs, while probability of 
recall on the 2nd test seemed to depend on the nature of 
interpolated events in a more complex fashion. The 
findings were interpreted in terms of differences in the 
ease of coding the critical unit with respect to its 
position in the input and output sequences.—Journal 
abstract. 

8458. Winograd, Eugene, & Smith, William S. 
(Columbia U.) List differentiation with varied trials on 
both lists, Science, 1966, 152(3725), 1101-1102. 
— Differentiation, defined as the discrimination of word 
list membership, was studied with a recognition proce- 
dure. In each of the 2 studies, the number of learning 
trials was varied for 1 list and the trials on the other list 
were held constant. Differentiation was a U-sha 
function of trials, passing through a minimum when 
both lists were shown equally often.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


8459. Gersten, Charles D. (Arizona State U.) 
Response differentiation of verbal behavior. Psychological 
Record, 1966, 16(2), 161-172.—Effects of 2 different 
differential-reinforcement procedures on the relative 
frequency of responses in 2 subclasses of the same class 
of conditioned operant responses were investigated, as 
well as the role of the reinforced response subclass as a 
determinant of the effects of the procedures. 6 groups of 
college students (N — 60) were Ist conditioned to emit 
En responses, Then 4 experimental groups were 

y reinforced for mammal and nonmammal 
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grounds, that Nuttin's experiments failed to test the 
validity of the law of effect.—Journal abstract. 

8461. Toppen, J. T. (U. Cincinnati) Money rein- 
forcement and human operant (work) behavior: IV. 
Temporally extended within-S comparisons. Percepiual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 575-581.—2 groups of 10 
college Ss were given 5 successive, weekly, l-hr sessions, 
each following a 20-min “pretest” and a questionnaire. 
These work sessions were all rewarded at the same 
frequency of reinforcement (1/1000). In every session, 
the control group received 15€ for each reinforcement; 
the test group received 15€ for the Ist session, then 12, 
9. 6, and 3¢ Tor Sessions 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. Ss 
pulled, repetitively, a manipulandum against a constant- 
tension spring requiring 25 Ib. of force, horizontally, 
through Pein distance. For Ss keeping their appoint- 
ments for any given session, the mean work output of 
the decreasing-magnitude group showed a statistically 
significant, poorer maintenance of work-performance 
level than the control group; for those failing to keep 
appointments, the test group showed even poorer 
maintenance of output over the 5 sessions.—Journal 
abstract. c 

8462. Wike, Edward L. (U. Kansas) Secondary 
reinforcement: Selected experiments. New York, М.Ү: 
Harper & Row, 1966, xii, 516 p. $13.75. 


MEMORY 


8463. Arbuckle, Tannis Y. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Intratrial interference in “immediate” memory. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5554. 

8464. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Conditions of prequestioning and retention of meaningful 
material. Journal of Educational Psychology. 1966, 57(3), 
128-132.—Exposure to 28 quotations and subsequently 
{о names represented as possible authors was used with 
8 classes of high school students, numbering 225 in all. 
Retention of the names was significantly improved by 
requiring Ss to record guesses when Ist exposed to the 
quotations and by presenting all the hors’ names 
after all the quotations rather than each name imme- 
diately after the corresponding quotation. Expressed 
Curiosity about the alleged authors was significantly 
correlated with retention Scores, and retention scores 
with intelligence-test scores, but curiosity was un- 
correlated with intelligence, Theoretical implications are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8465. Dale, Н. C., & Gregory, М. (Applied Psychol- 
ogy Research Unit, Cambridge, England) Evidence of 
semantic coding in short-term memory. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(2), 75-76.—An effect of semantic 
similarity in short-term memory was demonstrated and 
compared with the effect of acoustic similarity. In free 
recall, using the RI paradigm, semantic similarity 
between OL and IL increased intrusions from IL, but 
decreased omissions. By contrast, acoustic similarity 
caused both IL—intrusions and omissions—to in- 
crease.—Journal abstract. 

8466. Derks, Peter L., & Freeman, Laidler. (William 
& Mary Coll.) Recall of Simultaneously and successively 
presented information. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
31-52.—To examine the reported similarity in error 
distribution for recall of successively and simultane- 
ously presented material, the 2 conditions were 
Compared under total and partial report procedures. In 
this study, omission errors were predominately at the 
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front of the list for successive presentation and to the 
right for simultaneous presentation with both report 
procedures. Further investigation of successive presen- 
tation total report showed mislocation errors shifted 
toward the rear of the list relative to omission errors. 
These results. lend some support to descriptions of 
memory which include “reception” and “organization” 
stages. The similarity in error distributions for succes- 
sive and simultaneous presentations results in part from 
similar organizational strategies.—Journal abstract. 

8467. Grohmann, Mary. (St. Louis U.) Visual 
perception and short term memory. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(9), 5557-5558. 

8468. Hórmann, Hans, & Osterkamp, Ute. (Psy- 
chologisches Inst., Freie U., Berlin, Germany) Über 
den Einfluss von kontinuierlichem Lärm auf die Organ- 
isation von Gedichnisinhalten. [On the influence of 
continuous noise on the organization of memory 
contents.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte 
Psychologie, 1966, 13(1), 31-38.—The phenomenon of 
memory clustering under noise was investigated. Ss who 
were easily disturbed by noise needed more time and 
showed less clustering than Ss who were not easily 
disturbed. The 2 groups did not differ significantly in a 
learning situation without the additional noise. 2 
theories linking activation level and performance are 
discussed as possible explanations of the results.— W. J. 
Koppitz. 

8469. Madsen, Millard C. (U. Oregon) Experi- 
mental studies on the relation of capacity and temporal 
ns in learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 

8470. Martin, C. B., & Deutscher, Max. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Remembering. Philosophical Review, 1966, 
75(2), 161-196.—Remembering involves past perception 
or learning, correctness of what one perceived or 
learned, and a causal connection between what was 
perceived or learned and the subsequent representation 
or reenactment of it.—H. Ruja. 

8471. Schwartz, Fred. Morphological coding in short- 
term memory. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 487- 
492.—Ss learned lists made up of morphologically 
distinct blocks of items. In a control condition, items 
were interleaved. Block presentation increased recall 
above the base line. Each added block lowered recall of 
the preceding block but yielded a net gain. Retroactive 
loss was greatest on the terminal item and did not 
extend back more than 1 block. The findings were 
discussed in terms of 3 views of short-term memory 
(interference theory, decay theory, and a trace diffusion 
model). (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8472. Schwartz, Fred, & Perkins, Patricia M. 
Short-term recognition memory. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 493-498.— The role of unit structure was 
investigated in 3 experiments on short-term recognition 
memory. The findings indicate that unit structure is a 
determinant of short-term forgetting. The findings are 
discussed in terms of decay and interference theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

8473. Schwartz, Fred, & Perkins, Patricia М. 
Structure and uncertainty in immediate memory. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(2), 561-565.—Ss were tested 
for immediate memory of position in a spatial matrix. 
The independent variable was the number of alternative 
positions (uncertainty). It was hypothesized that un- 
certainty has independent effects during perceptual 
registration, retention, and retrieval. The results indi- 
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cated that uncertainty influences the ease of coding 
during perception; the role of uncertainty during 
retention was not demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


8474. Cosmovici, A. Metode de cercetare si diagnozá 
а deosebirilor individuale ín procesul gîndirii. [Methods 
for research and diagnosis of individual aspects of the 
thinking process.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 
23-35.—Using 6 short experimental tests, it was con- 
cluded that the resolving process implies an adaptation 
of previously learned schemes. Only the operations of 
thinking were evident; the tests do not give sufficient 
information about the scope and profoundness of 
thinking. It is proposed that these tests be incorporated 
into a more complex test.—V. Radu. 

8475. Krau, Edgar. Aspecte ale gîndirii tehnice ín - 
procesul de munca. [Some aspects of technical thinking 
in work process.] Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 
1965, 10, 31-44.— Technical thinking is a superior form 
of practical thinking. It is at the same level as 
theoretical thinking, but uses constructive represen- 
tations instead of theories, and acts as the functional 
equivalent of these representations. Representations are 
based on concrete working situations and eventually 
appear independent of them. Planning is done at the 
beginning of the work process, and the worker's 
subsequent skill is directly connected with his devel- 
opment of these representations. (Russian & French 
summaries)— V. Radu. 

8476. Krivohlavy, J. Vliv- vstupního informacniho 
(оки na výkon. [Informational input stream and human 
performance.] Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1966, 10(2), 
136-144.—The stream of incoming information was 
systematically varied and the human operator was a 
part of the informational transfer chain. Merkel's 
method was adapted to present the information; loss of 
information was measured. In a 2nd éxperiment in- 
formation was presented by paced method and in the 
3rd one by Landolt panel. All 3 methods showed 
different kinds of relationships between the input stream 
of information and human performance.—H. Bruml. 

8477. Paivio, Allan, & Simpson, Herb M. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) The effect of word abstract- 
ness and pleasantness on pupil size during an imagery 
task. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 55-. 6.—Fin lings 
from 2 studies demonstrate that an S's pupils dilate 
when he attempts to generate mental images to words. 
Dilation, which may reflect the cognitive difficulty of 
the imagery task, was greater to abstract than to 
concrete words, but did not vary with word pleasant- 
ness-unpleasantness.—Journal abstract. 

8478. Pavelcu, Vasile. Schema operațională, di rin- 
derile si obisnuintele: Ínfelesurile lor si raporturile dintre 
ele. [Operational scheme, habit, and habituation: Their 
meanings and interrelationships.] Revista de Psihologie, 
1965, 11(4), 449-466.—Defines the meanings of opera- 
tional scheme, habit and habituation. The operational 
scheme is a mental, symbolic act of understanding of 
the relations between goal and means in the framewor 
of a given situation. Habit fixes the means, шешү 
and techniques of operation. Habituation is created by 
the conditions in which habit is effectuated. The 
difference between habit and habituation as deseris 
by Falambos, Morgan, and the latest phyieionen ta 
(Lindsley, et al.) is emphasized.— V. Radu. i 
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8479. Simondon, G. L'imagination et l'invention. 
[Imagination and invention.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1966, 19(13-15), 916-930.— The cognitive content of 
images is examined through the biological contributions 
to perceptive function and assessment of the role of 
intraperceptive images in acquiring information and in 
the perception of forms.—K. J. Hartman. 


Problem Solving 


8480. Crary, William G. (U. Southern California 
Medical School) Reactions to incongruent self-experi- 
ences. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 
246-252. Incongruity was defined as success for low-, 
and failure for high-intellectual-esteem individuals. 32 
high- and 32 low-intellectual-esteem males were used.j 
in each group succeeded and + failed on intellectual 
tasks, in relation to the performance of a confederate. As 
hypothesized, incongruity led to defensive behavior. 
Both distortion in, and denial to awareness of elements 
associated with the incongruent experience were found. 
Incongruity also resulted in a subsequent decrement in 
ability to solve certain kinds of problems. Finally, the 
results were consistent with the contention that in order 
to define an experience as either congruent or incon- 
gruent, relevant aspects of the self-concept must be 
taken into account. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8481. Cristian, G., & Zbaganu, G. [Research on 
operative thinking at the control panel.) Revista de 
Psihologie, 1964, 10(4), 279-293.— Part I gives a theoret- 
ical introduction and analysis of the concept of oper- 
ative thinking. Part II, an experimental study, examined 
research on the operative thinking of dispatchers of 
power grids in critical circumstances. Models of typical 
situations were developed in stages which gradually 
approached a real-life situation. Results were analyzed 
by "graphic comparison of the possible logical way of 
solving the problems with the real solving method." 4 
stages were evident: (1) receiving the task, (2) searching 
for necessary information, (3) finding the optimal 
solution, and (4) applying the solution. In each stage, 
the determining psychological processes for successful 
problem solving were established.— V. Radu. 

8482. Davis, Gary A. (U. Wisconsin) Stimulus and 
response variables in human problem solving. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5556. 

8483. Rusu, E. Atractia pentru problematic ín activ- 
itatea matematică. [Attraction to the problematical 
aspects of mathematics.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 
11(1), 91-103,.—The psychology of mathematical 
САНЫ suggests a human attraction to prob- 
lematic aspects—to that which may be possible, but is 
uncertain. To satisfy the need to discover through 
solution of problems involves the refinement of prin- 
ciples and thought.— V. Radu. 


Concepts 


8484. Ohnmacht, Fred W. (U. Maine) Effects of 
field independence and dogmatism on reversal and non- 
reversal shifts in concept formation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(2), 491-497.—40 Ss were administered 
the Dogmatism Scale and a group Embedded Figures 
Test of field independence. Median splits on the 2 
measures were employed to form 4 groups of 10 Ss 
each, representing the 4 possible combinations. All Ss 
were required to master an initial discrimination 
employing a concept formation task of the card-sorting 
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variety. Subsequently, 4 of each subgroup was required 
to master the reversal of the initial task, whereas the 
other was required to master a nonreversal task 
relative to the initial discrimination. This procedure 
resulted in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. It was predicted 
on various theoretical grounds that: (1) reversal shifts 
are easier than nonreversal shifts, (2) field-independent 
Ss and open-minded Ss are more successful regardless 
of shift condition, and (3) field-dependent closed- 
minded Ss experience special difficulty with shifts 
regardless of condition. All of the hypotheses were 
supported.—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


8485. Blanchard, William A. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Relevance of information and accuracy of interpersonal 
prediction: A methodological note. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1966, 18(2), 379-382.—1t is suggested that, if the 
relevance of the information given to a judge with 
regard to the predictions he is asked to make is not 
controlled, it may serve as a confounding variable in 
studies of the prediction process. A possible method for 
dealing with this variable is outlined and evidence for its 
validity is presented. 58 judges predicted the responses 
of 8 targets to interest test items under 2 conditions: (1) 
where the information given them was relevant (valid) 
for the predictions to be made and (2) where the 
information was not relevant. The judges were highly 
accurate when the information was relevant but per- 
formed at chance level when the information was 
irrelevant.—Journal abstract. 

8486. Campione, Joseph С. (U. Connecticut) 
Transitivity and choice behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(9), 5554. 

8487. Cook, John J. (U. Wisconsin) Variables 
influencing stable-state strategies of normal and retarded 
youths in a two-choice-uncertain-outcome situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5555-5556. 

8488. Doherty, Michael E. (U. Connecticut) Infor- 
mation and discriminability as determinants of absolute 
judgment choice reaction time. Dissertation Abstracts, 

1966, 26(9), 5556-5557. 

8489. Driscoll, James M., Tognoli, Jerome J., & 
Lanzetta, John T. (Dartmouth Coll. Choice conflict 
and subjective uncertainty in decision making. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 427-432.—Subjective 
uncertainty (SU) and information search behavior were 
examined as a function of response uncertainty (H), 
estimated from the number and relative likelihood of 
responses elicited by tachistoscopically presented 
pictures. Both SU and search increased with H and S's 
information search correlated positively with reports of 
SU. The data suggest that: (1) SU and search behavior 
are related to uncertainty based on the number and 
relative strength of the responses elicited by a choice 
situation; magnitude estimates of SU and search in- 
creased with Н, the weighted uncertainty of the 
individual competing choice tendencies. (2) SU mediates 
predecisional information search behavior; the greater 
the magnitude of SU elicited by a problem, the more S 
searches.—Journal abstract. 

8490. Evans, Gary W., & Crumbaugh, Charles 
M. (U. Kansas) Payment schedule, sequence of choice, 
and Cooperation in the Prisoner's. Dilemma game. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966; 5(2), 87-88.—80 college Ss 
in like-sexed dyads played a 100-trial Prisoner's 
Dilemma game with a nonmatrix format. Payment 
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schedule and sequence of choices were each varied at 2 
levels and were not found to be related to the amount of 
cooperation to a statistically significant extent. Sex of 
the dyad was not related to cooperation, which sup- 
ported previous data from games of less than 100 trials. 
The overall level of cooperation was comparable to the 
2 previous studies using the same format.—Journal 
abstract. 

8491. Gaynor, Elizabeth A., & Silton, Marilyn 
F. Relationship of subjective distance to judgment time. 
Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 1966, 3, 32-35. 
—16 students were presented, by paired comparisons, 
square sets, each of which consisted of a medium gray 
square on a square background which was varied from 
white to black. It was found that there was an apparent 
difference in judgment time between square sets that S 
rated very different from each other and those which 
she rated more similar; the more difficult the discrimin- 
ation, the longer it took S to make a judgment. 
Therefore, the data confirmed the original hypothesis 
that the judgment time varies inversely with subjective 
distance.—Journal summary. 

8492. Gentile, J. Ronald, & Schipper, Lowell M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Personality variables in proba- 
bility-learning, decision-making, and risk-taking. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 583-591.—College 
students were preselected on the personality variables 
need Achievement and manifest anxiety to form a 3 x 3 
factorial arrangement and to relate these measures to 
биет decision-making, and risk-taking 

ehaviors. After receiving 90 training trials on each of 3 
green lights with probabilities of 1/6, 1/2, and 5/6 of 
being followed by a red event light (probability- 
learning), Ss made decisions about the predictive 
reliabilities of these lights when they occurred in 
combinations ог singly, while the red light was covered 
(decision-making). Ss were then given a zero expected 
value gambling game and a double-or-nothing final bet. 
Neither personality variable showed a consistent rela- 
tionship to probability-learning, decision-making, or 
risk-taking behavior according to various criteria. 
—Journal abstract. 

8493. Harris, Douglas H. (Autonetics, Anaheim, 
Calif.) Information transmittal performance with alpha- 
numeric forms. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 1965, 
4(3), 86-91.—8 experienced inspectors made 60 in- 
formation transmittals each; 30 were made using 
conventional forms and 30 using alphanumeric forms in 
a counterbalanced experimental design. Transmittals 
with conventional forms were made in / the time 
required for transmittals with alphanumeric forms. 
There were no statistically significant differences 
between forms in accuracy of transmittals.—Journal 
summary. 

8494. Irwin, Francis W., & Metzger, Marsha J. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Effects of probabilistic independent out- 
comes upon predictions. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
79-80.—Ss won or lost 10¢ for correct and incorrect 
predictions of draws from binary packs. The draws also 
had independent outcome values (IOs) that depended 
upon the cards drawn but not upon the predictions. 
These 10s were probabilistic, with expected values 
ranging from 10¢ to -10¢. Cards with positive IO were 
predicted significantly more often than cards with 
negative IO, with objective probability constant. 
—Journal abstract. 

8495. Kiesler, Charles A. (Yale U.) Conflict and 
number of choice alternatives. Psychological Reports, 
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1966, 18(2), 603-610.—A comparison was made 
between the degree of conflict (decision time) with 2 
choice alternatives and that with 4 choice alternatives. 
Data were presented utilizing an index of conflict which 
did not include simple reaction time or scanning time. 
Evidence was obtained supporting the и$е of the index, 
There appeared to be greater conflict (longer decision 
time) with 2 alternatives than with 4, contrary to 
current theory. In addition, reducing the attractiveness 
of 2 of the alternatives in the 4 alternative case had the 
effect of increasing conflict —Journal abstract. 

8496. Šípoš, Ivan, & Košč, Ladislav. Decision 
making in a visual discrimination task. Studia Psychol- 
ogica, 1966, 8(1), 18-27.—24 11-12 yr. old children 
judged 11 targets (circular apertures in cardboard 
squares) with apertures from 3.5-17.5 cm. The children 
shot ping-pong balls from toy guns 5 times and then 
estimated the probability of having hit the target. Ss 
judged: (1) whether or not they hit the aperture 
(Condition A), and (2) how many hits they made if 10 
shots were given (Condition M, or modulus). M variant 
showed that there was no significant difference between 
objective and subjective probability of hits. Condition A 
showed a tendency for hit preference, Length of 
decision time proved to be a relatively valid indicator of 
uncertainty.—H. Вғиті. 

8497. Strickland, Lloyd H., Lewicki, Roy J., & Katz, 
Arnold M. (Dartmouth Coll. Temporal orientation 
and perceived control as determinants of risk-taking. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 
143-151.—It was hypothesized that: (1) Ss show greater 
restraint in risk-taking behavior when forced to wager 
after the outcome-determining physical event as 
compared with Ss who wagered in the normal (before 
the event) sequence; and (2) internally controlled Ss 
take greater risks than externally controlled Ss. Hy- 
pothesis 1 was supported, as was the 2nd under the 
normal betting sequence. Findings were discussed in the 
context of Cohen’s consideration of the preference for 
chance vs. skill in risk-taking contexts and in relation to 
the importance of the ages of Ss used in risk-taking 
studies.—G. E. Rowland. н 

8498. Уіпаске, W. Edgar; Crowell, Doris C., Dien, 
Dora, & Young, Vera. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The effect of information about strategy on a three-person 
game. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(3), 180-189.—When 
a game of strategy is played by 3 or more players and 
coalitions are allowed, the outcome of the game 
depends on how the players form coalitions. The 
coalition which includes the majority of the players wins 
the same prize regardless of who is in the winning 
coalition. In а more general situation, different 
"weights" are assigned. to different players and a 
coalition with the preponderant total weight wins. 1 
hypothesis on the formation of coalitions is: if 2 weaker 
players can combine their weights to defeat the 3rd 
stronger player, they will do so. 69 triads provided the 
data, 35 composed of males, and 34 of females. Ss vere 
recruited from introductory psychology classes an 
rewarded for their services with laboratory credits. The 
formation. of weak alliances was noted. There И 
evidence that desire to win is à central component of t : 
exploitative strategy typical of male groups, M eit 
indifference towards winning or a desire Ls par 
game come out even ("everybody wins gehst А 
the accommodative strategy typical of ү dee eee 
postsession questionnaire item а those with low 
between triads with high motivation am 
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motivation to win. The former display a lower incidence 
of weak coalitions, and therefore a motivational inter- 
pretation accounts for the results better than one based 
on understanding.—G. F. Wooster. 

8499. Weil, Roman L., Jr. (U. Chicago) The n- 
person prisoner's dilemma: Some theory and a computer- 
oriented approach. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(3), 
227-234.— T he 2-person, 2-strategy prisoner's dilemma 
is well known. The purpose of this research is to start 
an investigation of the more interesting multiple-person, 
multiple-strategy analog of the prisoner's dilemma. 4 
interpretations of the game are possible. Each of these is 
presented and | is selected for further study. The 
rationale for a combined laboratory-computer approach 
is given, some decision-making models for the game are 
constructed, and the results of the simulations of the 
models are reported.—G. F. Wooster. 
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8500. ————. Nikolai Aleksandrovich Bernshtein. 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1966, 20(3), 182.—A necrology and 
survey of the physiological principles of N. A. Bern- 
shtein, particularly for his “physiology of activity" 
which views the ‘voluntary activity" of an organism as 
one which aims to fulfill a “defined end" already 
existent in the brain as an "encoded model" of an 
“envisioned future situation.” —/I. D. London. 

8501. Bonitz, G. Die kleine Sella turcica: Vor- 
kommen und Bedeutung bei Schlafstérungen. [The small 
sella turcica. Occurrence and importance in disorders of 
sleep.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psy- 
chologie, 1966, 18(3), 118-122.—Numerous studies have 
reported the correlation. between a small sella turcica 
and a wide spectrum of vegetative endocrine dis- 
turbances. In this study, the size of the sella in 263 
patients was determined, but it was not confirmed that 
centrally conditioned vegetative disorders, especially 
disorders in sleep, were correlated with the presence of a 
small sella. (54-item bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 

8502. Kimmel, H. D., Sternthal, H. S., & Strub, 
H. (Ohio U.) Two replications of avoidance condition- 
ing of the GSR. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(1), 151-152.—2 replications of an earlier study 
of avoidance conditioning of the GSR were done. The 
Ist involved 22 pairs of Ss who received a visual CS and 
the 2nd used 21 Гета of Ss who received an auditory 
CS. The CS-UCS interval was 5 sec. in both studies. 
Following a series of CS-only trials, paired acquisition 
trials were run in which the avoidance $ of a pair could 
make a criterion GSR that resulted in both Ss of the 
pair avoiding the shock. Following acquisition all Ss 
were given 10 extinction trials. The results of both 
studies showed that the avoidance Ss made larger GSRs 
than the control Ss during acquisition and extinction, 

but the only significant effect was that of the combined 
extinction differences. It was concluded that these 
results provided further support for the assertion that 
the GSR can be conditioned with an avoidance pro- 
buc йш abstract. 

)3. Martin, Irene, & Venables, P. H. 
Psychiatry, London, England) Medii. ule 
үз». resistance and skin potential. Psychological Bulletin, 

+ 65(6), 347-357.—Attempts to analyze peripheral 


and central factors r ible fc i i 
a =з е for 4 electrical properties 


É n skin-resistance level (SR. 
skin-resistance res; onses (SRRs), (3) еке Ы 
(SPL), and (4) skin-potential responses (SPRs), the 
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latter being often йр сал initial negative change in 
potential followed by a positive wave. SRL and SRRs 
are closely linked with sweat-gland activity, with a 
possible contribution from epidermal factors. Available 
data suggest that SPL is largely independent of sweat- 
gland activity and may relate to certain membrane. 
Characteristics of the epidermis. In SPR, the latency of 
the negative wave seems to correlate closely with the 
latency of the SRR; both are probably functions of the 
presecretory activity of sweat glands. The mechanism of 
the positive wave is in doubt; it is regarded by some as a 
secondary aspect of sweat-gland activity and by others 
as being of independent epidermal origin. (2 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8504. Schmidt, Robert S. (Stritch School of Medi- 
cine, Hines, Ill.) Central mechanisms of frog calling. 
Behaviour, 1966, 26(3-4), 251-285.— Release, mating, 
and warning calling were studied in males of the genera 
Rana, Hyla, and Bufo. Observations of breathing and 
calling movements in the buccal cavity were made by 
replacing the eyeball with a transparent cover. The 
effects of brain lesions, and of electrical and mechanical 
brain stimulation were studied. “Тһе main control 
mechanisms are in the trigemino-isthmic tegmentum 
...in the secondary visceral nucleus at the level of the 
main sensory nucleus V and below.” Mating calling was 
evoked in females. by tape-recorded calls after the 
ovaries were replaced by testes and pituitaries.—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

8505. Tournay, A. Les régulations organiques et 
l'affectivité. [Organ regulators and affectivity.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 846-866.— Thermal, 
respiratory, circulatory, neuroendocrine, and alimentary 
organic regulators are described in detail.—K. J. 
Hartman. 


NEUROANATOMY 


8506. Kaplan, A. R. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., 
O.) On the problem of lateral neuromuscular dominance. 
Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(6), 369-374. 
— Various observations demonstrate the pertinence of 
multiple genetic and nongenetic, physiological and 
pathological factors. (French & German summaries) 

8507. Kováč, Damián, & Horkovic, Gabriel. (Inst. of 
Experimental Psychology, Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) On the problem of lateral 
dominance. Studia Psychologica, 1966, 8(1), 28-45. 
— Discussion of laterality, pair activity, and dominance 
with a survey of recent data from neurophysiology (as 
derived from studies of conditioning, resection, extir- 
pation, and CNS depression). Results of psychological 
studies of lateral dominance in perceptual and motor 
spheres and a hypothesis of the functional character of 
lateral dominance are described.—H. Brum. 

8508... Muray’eva, N. Р. Organizatsiia dlitel'no 
tekushchikh (sistemnykh) nervnykh protsessov golovnogo 
mozga. [Organization of nervous processes of long 
duration in the cerebral cortex.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 209-217.—Using the 

classical Pavlovian method of conditioning, a rhythmic 
pattern of positive and inhibitory CRs to sounds was 
established in 4 dogs. As a result, the analyzer, the 
cortical representation, and the subcortical alimentary 
center became involved in rhythmical activity. At the 
bottom of this "rhythmic mosaic" lies a nervous process 
of long duration (systemic) with a wavelike alternation 
of enhanced and lowered excitability. An important role 
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in the control of this alternation is played by the 
subcortical food centers.—A. Cuk. 

8509. Towe, A. L. (U. Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle). On the nature of the primary evoked 
response. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 15(1), 113- 
139.—The hypothesis that the primary evoked response 
results from the summation of slow postsynaptic 
potential changes on synaptically driven neurons near 
the recording electrode was tested by computer simula- 
tion. The experimentally derived and the calculated 
patterns of vertical current flow were found to be alike 
in all major features, thus strongly supporting the 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


LESIONS 


8510. Balińska, Halina; Brutkowski, Stefan, & 
Stefanicka, Janina. (Nencki Inst. of Experimental 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Fronto-hypothalamic control 
over food-reinforced conditioned-reflex performance and 
differential inhibition in rabbits. Acta Biologiae Experi- 
mentalis, 1966, 26(1), 3-23.— Deficit in CR performance 
in Ss with medial frontal cortex was associated with a 
decrease in food intake; in the Ss with lateral hypo- 
thalamic lesions it was associated with aphagia. During 
the impairment of differential inhibition, the Ss with 
lesions of the medial frontal cortex, medial hypothala- 
mus, and lateral hypothalamus showed an excessive 
food-oriented behavior and an augmented CR perform- 
ance during intertrial intervals. This was not true of Ss 
with lesions confined to the dorsolateral frontal cortex. 
Thus lesions involving the medial frontal cortex, unlike 
those involving the dorsolateral frontal cortex, reflect 
the behavioral changes resulting from lesions of the 
lateral hypothalamus as well as those of the medial 
hypothalamus.—Journal summary. 

8511. Bonkowski, Robert J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The verbal and extraverbal components of 
language as related to lateralized brain damage. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5539-5540. 

8512. Czako, Matej, & Harminc, Milan. (U. 
Komenského, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Vplyv po- 
Skodenia CNS na aktivitu a bludiskové správanie u krýs. 
[Influence of injured CNS upon the activity and 
behavior of rats in a maze.] Psychologica, 1963-1964, 
14-15(3-4), 145-157.—Injuring the integrative struc- 
tures of the limbic and centroencephalic systems caused 
irregularities in the activity of rats and disturbance of 
the innate tendency of alteration in turning off in 
learning in a maze. (Russian, English, & German 
summaries)—M. D. Franzoni. 

8513. Ehrlich, Annette, & Glickman, Stephen E. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) A comparison of the effects of 
medial and lateral midbrain lesions in rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(3), 129—130.—In rats, both medial and 
lateral midbrain lesions produced a significant decrease 
in bar pressing for food. During a test session, animals 
with midbrain lesions made a greater number of active 
responses unrelated to food than did the controls. The 
motivational changes are ascribed to reticular damage. 
—Journal abstract. 

8514. Tartygin, N. A. (Kirov Medical Inst., Gorki, 
USSR) Vliianie razrusheniia dorzal’nogo otdela рір- 
pokampa na pishchevye uslovnye refleksy u koshek. 
(Effect of the ablation of the dorsal part of the 
hippocampus on food CRs in cats.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 203-208.—Alimen- 
tary motor reflexes to a tone 1000 cps are not preserved 
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after ablation but are rapidly restored. A more stable 

response of jumping on the feeding trough undergoes 

no change. The ablation makes it considerably more 

difficult to elaborate new alimentary motor reflexes. The 

blagon disturbs the memory for recent events.—4. 
uk. 

, 8515. Zielinski, K. (Nencki Inst. of Experimental 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Changes of the background. 
noise intensity and the bar-pressing response rate. Acta 
Biologiae. Experimentalis, 1966, 26(1), 43-53.—An 
experiment. was performed on 8 normal rats, 8 with 
lesions in the frontal pole of the cortex, and 8 with 
lesions in the motor cortex. After acquisition of a stable 
on-going bar-pressing response for food, the back- 
ground white noise of 60 db. intensity was changed 
either to 80 db. or to 40 db. 8 times for 30 sec. М of the 
Ss from any experimental group were tested under the 
increase procedure, and the others, under the decrease 
procedure. The Ist change of the background noise 
resulted in a decrease of the bar-pressing response rate, 
the 80 db. test intensity having a stronger effect than the 
40 db. test intensity. This effect was observed to both 
the onset and offset of the test noise intensities. It 
became quickly habituated, and no changes of the 
bar-pressing response rate were observed during Appli- 
cations 2-4 of the noise, During the next applications, а 
direct correspondence between the noise intensity and 
the bar-pressing response rate was observed: the 80 db. 
test noise intensity I. 
db. noise produced a decrease in the bar-pressing 
response rate. The lesions produced no significant 
effect.—Journal summary. р 

8516. Zielinski, К. (Nencki Inst. of Experimental 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Retention of the avoidance 
reflex after prefrontal lobectomy in cats. Acta Biologiae 
Experimentalis, 1966, 26(2), 167-181.—The effect of 
prefrontal. lobectomy on the retention of the bar- 
pressing avoidance response. was investigated in 2 
groups of cats, 4 Ss each. In 1 group a strong fear 
response to the CS was established prior to any 
avoidance training (the classical defensive pretraining 
group); in the other group escape from the UCS was 
acquired before introduction of the CS (the escape 
pretraining group). The prefrontal lobectomy resulted 
in lengthening ,of the latencies of the avoidance re- 
sponses, shortening. of the latencies of the escape 
responses, and in a small and transient but definite 
impairment of the avoidance reflex performance. No 
group differences were noticed during the postoperative 

riod except for a slightly more pronounced lengthen- 
ing of the latency of the avoidance response for the. 


roduced an increase while the 40 


classical than for the escape pretraining group.—Journal 


summary. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


8517. Olds, M. E. (U. Michigan) Effects of elec- 
trical stimulation and electrocoagulation in cortex ano 
thalamus on delayed response in monkeys. Experimental 
Neurology, 1966, 15(1), 37-53.—18 brain points in 
prefrontal and thalamic areas of each of 3 adult пир 
macaques were tested for the effects of. electrica 
stimulation and coagulation during the delaye де: 
sponse test. During the delay period, [eere 
prefrontal areas and dorsomedial thalamus caus: 
severe impairment in 2 Ss. Stimulation caused | 
орай зоорь during the baiting 
de 


ay period; continuous stimulation throughout the 
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test caused less impairment than intermittent stimula- 
tion; intermittent stimulation throughout the test was 
the most effective mode of stimulation. Distraction tests 
produced the same standard of performance achieved 
during control tests; peripheral shocks produced a 
slightly impaired performance. Even aversive peripheral 
stimuli did not produce as many errors as did central 
stimuli which produced no behavioral effects. Prefrontal 
lesions had more disruptive and longer-lasting effects 
than did thalamic lesions, but the order in which the 
lesions were made had no effect on performance. The 
results substantiate previous conclusions that electrical 
stimulation of points along the banks of the principal 
sulcus can impair the delayed response performance of 
overtrained Ss, but, on the other hand, stimulation of 
dorsomedial nucleus of thalamus has the same effect. 
—Journal abstract. 


Chemical Stimulation 


8518. Sepinwall, Jerry. (U. Pennsylvania) Cho- 
linergic stimulation of the brain and avoidance behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 93-94.—Cannulas 
were implanted in the lateral hypothalamus in 7 rats 
and in the septal area in 2 additional rats. The 
placement of a few micrograms of carbachol in the 
septal area produced a marked impairment in the 

erformance of a modified Sidman avoidance response. 
When placed in the lateral hypothalamus, however, 
carbachol elicited a very marked increase in the number 
of avoidance responses.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


8519. Akerman, Bengt. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Behavioural effects of electrical stimulation in the fore- 
brain of the pigeon: I. Reproductive behaviour. Behaviour, 
1966, 26(3-4), 323-338.—Observations were made on 
120 freely moving pigeons with electrodes implanted the 
day before. "Stimulation in males at the preoptic and 
anterior hypothalamic level generally induced an intense 
bowing action...and confrontation with adequate 
external stimuli released a complete aggressive action 
....In the females the primary response was nest 
demonstration associated with pecking and preenin 
movements." Stimulation responses resemble fixe 
action patterns; weak stimulation induces part of the 
pattern, increased current releases new components and 
brings decreased latency and higher frequency.—N. M. 
Ginsburg. 

8520. Akerman, Bengt. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Behavioural effects of electrical stimulation in the fore- 
brain of fhe em II. Protective behaviour. Behaviour, 

1966, 26(3-4), 338-350.—Stimulation in the paraven- 
tricular nuclei and anterior hypothalamus evoked freez- 
ing, then crouching, raising and hitting with the wing. 
Stimulation of the posterior preoptic area, stratum 
cellulare externum, and hypothalamus led to rapid 
sideway glances, cringing, then running or flying 

Closely related actions are projected in a linked 
oss in the forebrain.”—N. M. Ginsburg. 

. Ermolaev, V. Yu. Kortiko-rubral’nye i 
somatosensornykh zon mozga koshki, tede db. 
dom terminal'noi degeneratsii i metodom vyzvannykh 
Lael [Cortico-rubral connections of the som- 
esthetic areas of a cat's brain, investigated by the 
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methods of terminal degeneration and evoked poten- 
tial] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1966, 167(5), 
1201-1204.—Terminal degeneration of axon endings 
and potentials evoked in the red nucleus following 
electric stimulation of nerve cells in the somesthetic 
cortex of the cat’s brain demonstrated the existence of 
direct pathways connecting these 2 areas.—L. Zusne. 

8522. MacDonnell, Malcolm F., & Flynn, John 
P. (Yale U. School of Medicine) Control of sensory 
fields by stimulation of hypothalamus. Science, 1966, 
152(3727), 1406-1408.—Stimulation of the cat’s hypo- 
thalamus, which elicits attack, also establishes sensory 
fields for 2 reflexes related to biting. Touching a perioral 
region leads to head movement, bringing the stimulus to 
the mouth. Touching the lip line leads to jaw opening. 
The size of the fields depends on the intensity of 
stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

8523. Nadel, Lynn. (McGill U., Canada) Cortical 
spreading depression and habituation. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(3), 119-120.—Habituation of explora- 
tory activity in a novel situation was studied in rats 
under several conditions of cortical spreading depres- 
sion. The results suggest the tentative conclusion that 
the cortex is not necessary for temporary storage of 
information pertaining to the stimulus situation, but is 
needed for permanent storage of this same informa- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

8524. Rabedeau, Ronald G. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Retrograde amnesia due to spreading cortical depression: 
Paradoxical effect of shock-SD interval. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(3), 113-114.—The effect of spreading 
cortical depression (SD) on a previously administered 
I-trial passive avoidance problem was studied in 75 rats. 
A nonmonotonic relation between the degree of 
amnesia and the shock-SD interval was observed with 
greatest amnesia at an intermediate interval. These 
Tesults are not consistent with a simple consolidation 
hypothesis but can be explained by a 3 stage infor- 
mation storage process.—Journal abstract. 

8525. Schuckman, Harold. Area and stimulus speci- 
ficity in the transfer of responses conditioned to intra- 
cranial stimulation: A replication. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 639-644.—A monkey, conditioned to make 
avoidance responses to flickering light, failed to show 
any transfer of this response to auditory clicks, a steady 
light, or electrical stimulation of the frontal granular or 
occipital cortices. After reinforced electrical stimulation 
of the left occipital cortex, transfer was found to result 
from stimulation of the contralateral occipital cortex. 
Again, no transfer resulted from stimulation of the 
frontal granular cortex. These findings replicate those of 
an earlier study and suggest that under certain condi- 
tions ае transfer of a response learned to 
electrical stimulation of the cerebral cortex can be 
elicited only by stimulation of approximately homo- 
topic cerebral loci.—Journal abstract. 

8526. Stachnik, Thomas J., Ulrich, Roger E., & 
Mabry, John Н. (Illinois Wesleyan U.) Reinforcement 
of aggression through intracranial stimulation. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 101-102.—Intracranial stim- 
ulation was used as a reinforcer to condition fighting in 
paired rats. Stimulation for an implanted animal was 
made contingent upon responses which successively 
арии those typical of attack. A stable pattern 
of aggression developed, the maintenance of which was 
poate оп intermittent reinforcement schedules al- 

‘ough at depressed frequencies —Journal abstract. 
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ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


8527. Ciofu, Ion, & Milcu, Andrei. Contribuții la 
studiul mecanismelor neurofiziologice ale atenției: Ш. 
Cercetári electroencefalografice cu privire la fenomenul 
de ‘‘obisnuinta’’ Іа om. [Contributions to the study of 
the neurophysiological mechanisms of attention: III. 
EEG research on “habituation” in men.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1965, 11(3), 387-404.— Study of the appear- 
ance and dynamics of habituation in adult Ss, who were 
instructed to perform several tasks involving perception, 
motor-reactions, and mental operations. Auditory 
stimuli were used as signals. Often the habituation was 
studied simultaneously with intermittent photic stimula- 
tion. EEG expression of the habituation was noticed in 
almost all the experimental conditions, its modification 
LER on: (1) the type of stimuli, and (2) stimuli 
difficulty and significance (positive or negative). By 
repeating the same test, certain moments in the evolu- 
tion of habituation were observed. The dishabituation 
where positive stimuli were used occurred quickly and 
was relatively stable.— V. Radu. 


8528. Fishbein, E., Pampu, E., Popescu, I., & Koflen, 
M. Aspecte electroencefalografice ale aplicării probei 
mixte de determinare a oboselii intelectuale. [Some EEG 
aspects obtained by a joint test to demonstrate intel- 
lectual fatigue.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(3), 
375-386.—Registering EEG immediately after intense 
intellectual activity indicates the diminution of alpha 
index, a certain increase in the amplitude of alpha 
rhythm, and the appearance in some Ss of beta waves 
that may denote an intensification of cerebral ex- 
citability.— V. Radu. 


8529. Giannitrapani, Duilio. (Inst. for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, Ш.) Electroencephalographic differ- 
ences between resting and mental multiplication. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 399-405.—Average 
frequency of 30 sec. of EEG tracing for resting and 
mental multiplication (thinking) states was determined 
for 20 Ss by counting each visually detectable change in 
pen deflection regardless of amplitude. Results showed; 
(1) thinking gave higher average activity scores than 
resting; (2) the difference in average activity between 
thinking and resting was greatest in the 2 frontal and 
left temporal areas and was significantly different from 
other area differences; (3) in the resting state there was a 
difference between left and right frontal and temporal 
areas (which increased while thinking) in contrast with a 
left-right symmetry of the other areas tested. These 
findings are interpreted as representing characteristic 
average activity for the areas and conditions tested and 
are offered as evidence for the differential utilization of 
brain areas in the given tasks. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8530. Gulian, E. Contribuții la studiul mecanismelor 
neurofiziologice ale atenției: IV. Efectele excitafiilor 
proprioceptive asupra potențialelor evocate prin stimuli 
luminosi intermitenti. [Contributions to the study of 
neurophysiological mechanisms of attention: IV. The 
effects of proprioceptive stimulations on evoked poten- 
tials by intermittent photic stimulation.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1965, 11(3), 427-436.— Effects of proprio- 
ceptive stimulation, which occur during motor reactions 
in producing and maintaining attention, were studied 
on the EEG. Proprioceptive stimulation is dynamo- 
genic, facilitating the integration of sensory messages in 


dependence on the functional state of the nervous 
system.— V. Radu. 

8531. Levonian, Edward. (U. California, Los Ап 
les) Evoked potential in relation to ry wes al 
frequency. Science, 1966, 152(3726), 1280-1282.—A 
series of 24 visually evoked potentials was obtained 
from a normal human S under a set of unvaryin 
experimental conditions, The 24 trials were ordere 
according to the ms frequency subsequent to presen- 
tation of the stimulus. The evoked potentials from the 
12 higher- and 12 lower-frequency trials were averaged 
separately. These 2 average curves differed significantly 
at each of the 6 nodal points.—Journal abstract. 

8532. Low, Morton D., Borda, Robert P., & 
Kellaway, Peter. (Baylor U. Coll. of Medicine) 
**Contingent negative variation" in rhesus monkeys: An 
EEG sign of a specific mental process. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 443-446.—Utilizing long 
time-constant EEG recording techniques, magnetic tape 
storage, and electronic averaging, the phenomenon 
designated as the "contingent negative variation" or 
"expectancy wave" was studied in 3 rhesus monkeys. 3 
basic conditioning paradigms were used: escape con- 
ditioning with a warning cue, discrimination task with 
aversive reinforcement following the stimulus drive, and 
discrimination with appetitive reinforcement. Tríals 
were presented in blocks of 12 and averaged on line 
with an Enhancetron electronic averager. Results 
demonstrate the appearance of the "contingent negative 
variation" in these monkeys and support the contention 
that this shift is a result of cerebral electrical activity 
during conation.—Journal abstract. 

8533. Mulholland, Thomas, & Davis, Edward. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) 
Electroencephalographic activation: N. fic habitua- 
tion by verbal stimuli. Science, 1966, 152(3725), 1104- 
1106.—A decrease occurred in the duration of the EEG 
activation response to a series of different words: 
emotional, “neutral,” and scrambled. The response to 
neutral words was consistently briefer than that to the 
other words. This result is evidence of a nonspecific 
habituation of activation, which implies that habitu- 
ation to classes of stimuli can occur.—Journal abstract. 

8534. Myslobodskii, M. C. О uchastii vtorichnykh 
otvetov v formirovanii ritmicheskoi reaktsii na svet. 
[Contribution of secondary potentials in the formation 
of rhythmical responses to light.] Zhurnal Vysshet 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 303-311.—Ss were 7 
awake rabbits. Analysis of the visual cortical responses 
to paired and rhythmical photic stimuli shows that the 
secondary potentials are also involved in the EEG 
driving response. A new response, à facilitated evoked 
potential, appears in the course of the EEG driving. 
response with frequencies from 6-10 cps. A study of its 
parametric and pharmacological characteristics points 
to a different genesis of the potential and of the primary 
response of the visual cortex to the Ist stimulus.—4. 


Cuk. b A 
8535. Scherzer, E. (Chefärztliche Station der All- 
emeinen Unfallversicherungsanstalt, Vienna, Austria) 
ber die gutachtliche Wertung des 4/sec-Rhythmus wd 
Schüdeltraumen. [On the authoritative evaluation of the 
4/sec rhythm after head injury] Psychiatria et Neu- 
rologia, 1965, 150(1), 8-20.—А сш есе ШАН 
between head injury and the peculiarities vu. frm 
posterior 4 rhythm is thought to be im ње 
From the etiological point of view, it is е 
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the posterior 4 cps rhythm тау even be a genetically 
determined, constitutional anomaly of the bioelectrical 
cerebral activity, which shows a certain tendency to 
occur together with psychic disturbances. (French 
summary)— English summary. 

8536. Stancák, A., & Brežný, I. (Psychiatric Clinic 
UPJS, Košice, Czechoslovakia) Psychologicke korel- 
acie niektorých typov EEG odpovedí (evokoyanych 
potenciálov) na záblesky. [Psychological correlations of 
some types of EEG responses (evoked potentials) to 
flashes.] Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1966, 10(1), 26- 
31.—17 Ss (14-60 yr. old) were exposed to flashes while 
being administered ап EEG. There were 2 kinds of 
responses to flashes (Type I and Type II). 8 patients 
with Response Type 1 and 9 with Response Type П 
were given. psychological tests (Jung, Woodworth- 
Matthews, MA scale, Thurstone-Choynowski, and 
Rorschach projective). Type II patients showed more 
responses that were depressive and anxious neurotic 
symptoms than Type 1 patients, but not at a statistically 
significant level.—H. Bruml. 

8537. Wallace, W. K., Avant, W. S., Jr., McKinney, 
W. M., & Thurstone, F. L. Ultrasonic techniques for 
measuring intracranial pulsations. Neurology, 1966, 
16(4), 380-382.—During routine echoencephalography, 
pulsations of certain echoes, observed on an oscillo- 
scope, have been of empirical clinical value in detecting 
vascular anomalies and raised intracranial pressure; 
they have also been observed in severe headache and 
hypertension. The method described uses a pressure cuff 
for transducer application to reduce effects of some 
extracranial factors. “Extracranial and intracranial 
factors influencing these pulsations are discussed. 
Future quantitation of these observations promises a 
simple, nontraumatic adjunct to present methods for 

detecting intracranial pathology and determining 
cerebrospinal fluid pressure." —F, O. Triggs. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


8538. Bergmann, F., Costin, A., Felsenstein, J., & 
Chaimovitz, M. (Hadassah Medical School, Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel) Influence of low-rate flashing on 
optic nystagmus. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 15(1), 
54-62.—1n the rabbit, low-rate flashing (5-10/sec) of 1 
eye enhances the response, evoked from the heter- 
ologous optic pathway by flashing, optokinetic or 
electrical stimulation, Central nystagmus, elicited by the 
3rd form of excitation, is improved by intermittent 
me stimulation of either retina at low frequencies, 

ut greater enhancement is obtained by flashing of the 
heterologous e: » It is Ma that low-rate flashing 
exerts essentially an unspecific, і.е., non-directi 
re ea шт 
539. , А. V. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad. USSR) i Funktsional maya perésiroika’ ҮШ 
septivnykh polei setchatki lyagushki pri izmenenii inten- 
бю 1 ploshchadi svetovogo stimula. [Functional 
reorganization of the receptor field of frog retina on 
change of intensity and field of photic stimulus.] 
Biofizika, 1966, 11(2), 314-320.— The on-response of the 
ganglial cell in dark-adapted frog retina was studied. 
With growth of photic intensity the number of response 
impulses increases to a definite level after which further 
pari of intensity leads to decrease of the impulses. 
2 number of response impulses increases with growth 
f stimulus area in cases of small intensities, c anges 
little in cases of average intensities, and decreases in 
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those of large intensities. Latency of response decreases 
with increase in stimulus area, independently of stim- 
ulus intensity. During the action of a photic stimulus 
the retinal receptor fields undergo reorganization so 
that increase of quantity of light leads to widening of 
the inhibitory ring on the retinal periphery and narrow- 
ing of the central zone of summation.—/. D. London. 

8540. Lindblom, U., & Tapper, D. N. (Karolinska 
Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden) Integration of impulse 
activity in a peripheral sensory unit. Experimental 
Neurology, 1966, 15(1), 63-69.—When recording from 
fine strands of dorsal root, receptors of the multi- 
terminal tactile pad units in hairy skin of cat were 
mechanically stimulated, separately and simultaneously. 
Upon combined stimulation, no summation of dis- 
charges from the several terminals was observed even at 
low frequencies. Due to the antidromic invasion of the 
inactive branches of the fiber and to the slow recovery 
of the mechanically excitable terminals, afferent 
discharges arise from only | receptor at a time. Since 
the slow recovery also occurs when a terminal is 
invaded antidromically, but with a time lag due to 
interterminal conduction, a stimulus of greater intensity 
will be required to elicit a discharge at a sister terminal 
than at the receptor originally stimulated, and in doing 
so, will shut off discharge from the remaining 
terminals.—Journal abstract. 

8541. Michael, Charles R. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Receptive fields of directionally selective units in the optic 
nerve of the ground squirrel. Science, 1966, 152(3725), 
1092-1094.—These units responded vigorously to 
stimuli moving entirely across their receptive field 
centers in 1 direction (preferred) and not at all when the 
direction of motion was reversed (null). The directional 
selectivity was the result of an inhibitory mechanism 
which prevented responses to null movements. Sur- 
rounding each field center was a concentric antagonistic 
region produced by a 2nd inhibitory mechanism. 
—Journal abstract. 

8542. Michael, Charles R. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Receptive fields of opponent color units in the optic nerve 
of the ground squirrel. Science, 1966, 152(3725), 1095- 
1097.—When mapped with white light, each receptive 
field consisted either of an excitatory (“оп”) center and a 
concentric inhibitory (“off”) surround, or of the reverse 
arrangement. Monochromatic stimuli revealed that each 
receptive field was composed of 2 mutually antagonistic 
components (1 excitatory, 1 inhibitory) which had 
different spectral sensitivities and different spatial dis- 
tributions. For some units the 2 chromatic components 
had identical spatial distributions.—Journal abstract. 

8543. Mosidze, V. M., & Sheresheva, N. B. (Inst. of 
Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Vzaimodeistvie mezhdu 
polushariyami golovnogo mozga pri vyrabotke uslovnogo 
refleksa na izolirovannoe razdrazhenie odnogo ukha. 
[Interaction between the cerebral hemispheres in the 
Cono feet of a conditioned reflex to isolated stimula- 
tion of one ear.] Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzin- 
skoi SSR, 1966, 41(2), 445-450.—Study of the trans- 
ШЧ? of auditory. information from 1 hemisphere to 
the other, employing the "method of conditioned 
motor-defensive reflexes” and utilizing, as Ss, 1 intact 
and 2 commissurotomized dogs. In the intact dog 
auditory information, connected with the formation of 

a unilateral conditioned reflex, is transmitted through 
commissural paths to the contralateral hemisphere.” 


foe Les not occur in commissurotomized dogs.—7. D. 
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8544, Polianskii, V. B. (Moscow U., USSR) 
Sootnoshenie bystror i medlennoi aktivnosti v otvete 
zritel'noi kory bodrstvuiushchego krolika na ritmicheskii 
svetovoř razdrazhitel’. [Relationship between rapid and 
slow activity in the response of the visual cortex of 
awake rabbits to rhythmic photic stimulation.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 298-302.—At 
low frequencies of photic stimulation (from 3-6 сре) the 
driving response is formed of slow waves of hyper- 
polarization to a given stimulus, and of depth-negative 
alpha-like waves in response to a preceding stimulus. 
The neuronal discharges are inhibited during the slow 
positive waves. At higher frequencies (10-20 cps) the 
driving response is formed of primary responses or their 
components.—A. Сик. 

8545. Yarczower, M., et al. (U. Maryland) Visual 
acuity in a stumptail macaque. Science, 1966, 152(3727), 
1392-1393.— Visual acuity in a normal stumptail 
macaque is 1.4 min. of arc—similar to man's. Destruc- 
tion of the fovea by photocoagulation decreased acuity 
to 9 min. of arc. These facts suggest that the fovea in 
the macaque has the same physiological role in visual 
acuity as in man.—Journal abstract. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


8546. Brown, Hugh. (Abbott Lab., North Chicago, 
Ш.) Effect of ribonucleic acid (RNA) on the rate of lever 
pressing in rats. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(2), 
173-176.—6 rats were trained to perform on a VI 15-sec 
food reinforced schedule following 30 consecutive days 
of daily treatment. with 160 mg/kg RNA. Another 
group of 6 was similarly treated with saline. There was 
no difference in the mean number of sessions it took 
either group to achieve defined asymptotic behavior, 
but the RNA pretreated animals displayed a 2-fold 
increase in response rate, during both acquisition and 
extinction. These findings are discussed in terms of 
"learning enhancement" experimentation.—Journal 
abstract. 

8547. Douglas, W. W., Poisner, A. M., & Trifaro, J. 
M. (Albert. Einstein Coll. of Medicine) Lysolecithin 
and other phospholipids in the adrenal medulla of various 
species. Le Sciences, 1966, 5(9), 809-815.—Stimulated 
medullae from 10 cats (7 exposed to acetylcholine and 3 
to nicotine) and 1 dog (exposed to nicotine) were 
analyzed for phospholipids. Quantitative measurements 
of lysolecithin formation in stimulated and unstimu- 
lated glands and their fractions may indicate whether or 
not metabolism of this substance is associated with 
secretory activity. (16 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

8548. Ehlers, Theodor. (Inst. für Psychologie, 
Gutenbergstr. 18, Marburg/L., Germany) Alkohol- 
bedingte Motivationsánderung und Unfallgefáhrdung. 
[Changes in motivation due to alcohol intake and 
accident proneness.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und 
angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(1), 1-18.—The effect 
of 30 cc alcohol (96%) on judgments of risk and in 

ame situations was observed with 41 Ss. Under the 
influence of alcohol Ss generally became more cautious 
when confronted with unfamiliar situations; in familiar 
situations, however, judgment of danger was impaired. 
Ss chose riskier alternatives to their normal decisions. 
This tendency was also found in game situations.— W. 
J. Koppitz. 

8549. Krasnova, A. I. [Influence of the blood serum 
of schizophrenics on carbohydrate exchange in the 
erythrocytes of chickens.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
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Psikhiatrii, 1965, 65(8), 1206-1211.—''Blood serum of 
schizophrenics, as distinguished from that of healthy Ss 
and patients with a series of other mental illnesses, 
evoked disturbance of carbohydrate exchange that 
manifests itself in an increased lactate/piruvate co- 
efficient in an. incubated mixture of chicken erythro- 
cytes. The compared results of the respective groups of 
patients indicated that increase in the coefficient does 
not depend on the acuity of the psychosis, since it 
appears under the influence of the serum of patients 
with oneirodynic catatonia, as well as hebephrenic and 
early paranoid forms,"—M. D. Franzoni. 

8550. Reeves, Carol. (U. Michigan) Cholinergic 
synaptic transmission and its relationship to behavior. 
Psychological. Bulletin, 1966, 65(6), 321-335.—Neuro- 
pharmacological and behavioral evidence suggests that 
acetylcholine (ACh) is a transmitter substance at many 
brain synapses. Rats with genetically high ACh levels 
learn consistently faster than rats from low-ACh strains, 
but only when massed trials are employed; the specific 
differences can be interpreted in terms of the theory of. 
reverberation and consolidation of neural circuits. 
Other evidence suggests that a cholinergic system plays 
some role in the mediation of reinforcement and/or 
elimination of nonreinforced responses. (3 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8551. von Abeelen, J. H. (U. Nijmegen, Nether- 
lands) The temporal variable in saline-induced locomotor 
depression in mice, Psychological Reports; 1966, 18(2), 
510.—The suppression of locomotor activity in mice 
following intraperitoneal injections of physiological 
saline was found to have worn off within 1 hr. in male 
CAM mice placed singly into an activity cage fitted 
with photoelectric cells and counters. This temporal 
variable and its possible interaction with drug effects 
should be kept under control in psychopharmacological 
research.—A uthor abstract. 

8552. Yules, Richard B., Ogden, John A., Gault, 
Frederick P., & Freedman, Daniel X. (Yale U.) The 
effect of ethyl alcohol on electroencephalographic slee] 
cycles in cats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, PUN 97-98. 
—EEGs taken from 4 sleeping cats show that if 1 gm 
ethanol/kg body weight is administered 15 min. prior to 
sleep, Stage 1 REM time decreases from control values 
the Ist 2 nights on which alcohol is administered but 
returns to control levels оп the 3rd and 4th alcohol 
nights. This pattern of change in REM time is the same 
as that found in humans. The REM time pattern is 
effected by a change in length rather than in numbers of 
REM periods. These data support the use of cats in 
establishing a mechanism for REM sleep which can be 
extrapolated to humans.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


8553. Bakewell, William E., Jr, & Wikler, 
Abraham. (U. Kentucky Medical Center) Symposium: 
Nonnarcotic addiction. Incidence in a university hospital 
psychiatric ward. JAMA, 1966, 196(8), 710-713. 
—Careful drug-history taking, observation for signs of 
drug-intoxication. or drug-abstinence phenomena on 
admission, and, in suspected cases, testing for tolerance 
or cross-tolerance to more than 400 mg. of pento- 
barbital daily in divided doses, disclosed an incidence of 
6.8% of patients physically dependent on barbiturates, 
"nonbarbiturate sedatives,” “minor tranquilizers,” or 
combinations of these, among 132 consecutive admis- 
sions to a general, open psychiatric ward in a university 
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hospital over a 14-то period. As a group. the 9 
physically dependent patients were characterized by 
depression and anxiety, though some also had associ- 
ated character disorders, histories of alcoholism, and 
disabling physical diseases. The need for caution in 
prescribing sedative drugs with physical dependence- 
producing properties, particularly in the cases of such 
"dependence prone" persons is stressed.—Journal 
summary. 

8554. Boullin, D. J., Costa, E., & Brodie, B. 
B. (National Inst. of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Dis- 
charge of tritium-labeled guanethidine by sympathetic 
nerve stimulation as evidence that guanethidine is a false 
transmitter. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(9), 803-808.—In these 
experiments the outflow of labeled drug after nerve 
stimulation was increased by less than 50%. Bretylium 
and guanethidine block adrenergic function and super- 
ficially appear to act by a similar pharmacological 
mechanism.—S. B. Coslett. 

8555. Cohen, Sidney. (Wadsworth Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Thioridazine 
(Mellaril): Recent developments. Journal of Psycho- 
pharmacology, 1966, 1(1), 1-15.—A survey of recent 
literature confirming that thioridazine is an effective 
antipsychotic agent valuable in the pharmacotherapy of 
anxiety in hostile or agitated depressed patients. (3 p. 
bibliogr.)—M. D. Franzoni. 

8556. Connell, Philip Н. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Symposium: Nonnarcotic addiction. Clinical 
manifestations and treatment of amphetamine type of 
dependence. JAMA, 1966, 196(8), 718-722.—Am heta- 
mines are not as safe as has been suppose! and 
dependence occurs commonly. The presence of amphet- 
amine-taking is not easily diagnosed in that path- 
ognomonic symptoms and signs of Ero are 
usually absent. Biochemical investigation of the urine is, 
therefore, necessary. The toxic effect of a paranoid 
psychosis in a setting of clear consciousness indis- 
tinguishable from paranoid schizophrenia is well estab- 
lished. There are different types of dependency patterns. 
Treatment of severe dependence in adults should be 
carried out in hospital and precipitate discharge should 

be avoided. Withdrawal is only the Ist stage of 
treatment. Amphetamine-taking involves certain social 
aspects and dependence on amphetamines is a medical 
problem requiring medical investigation and treatment, 
even though “penal” measures could be a useful 
method of discovering patients. This group of drugs 
should be prescribed positively, if at all, for short 
periods under strict supervision. Brain damage can 
result from abuse. Their real value in medical practice 
requires further evaluation by clinical studies.—Journal 
summary. 

8557. Essig, Carl F. (National Inst. of М 
Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, ку) 
Symposium: Nonnarcotic addiction. Newer sedative drugs 
that can cause states of intoxication and dependence of 
barbiturate type. JAMA, 1966, 196(8), 714-717 
—Meprobamate, glutethimide, ethchlorvynol. ені 
namate, methyprylon, chloriazepoxide, and diazepam 
have been reported to cause barbiturate-like states of 
intoxication or physical dependence or both, if abused. 
If physical dependence has been established to | or 
more of these drugs, abrupt withdrawal can result in a 
serious abstinence syndrome. The minor manifestation: 
of withdrawal are anxiety, tremulousness misde 
twitches, anorexia, weakness, and insomnia. Major 
signs of sedative-hypnotic drug withdrawal are general- 
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ized convulsions or a delirium, with psychotic mani- 
festations such as disorientation, delusions and hallu- 
cinations, or both.—M. D. Franzoni. 

8558. Feldman, Robert S., & Green, Kenneth F. (U. 
Massachusetts) Effects of chlordiazepoxide on fixated 
behavior in squirrel monkeys. Journal of Psychopharma- 
cology, 1966, 1(1), 37-45.—6 juvenile male squirrel 
monkeys were restrained in a Foringer squirrel monkey 
chair modified to allow the animal's tail to extend 
through the rear panel. “5 of the 6 Ss adopted position 
responses during random punishment, hence the soluble 
problem was given to these Ss with Dark correct. . . . All 
5 Ss maintained their responses for 1000 trials and were 
designated as fixated....3 Ss adopted relatively long- 
latency response levels, (15-25 sec.) and 2 Ss adopted 
short-latency levels, (1-10 sec.)." Response latencies for 
all Ss tended to increase more dui to the correct 
stimulus than to the incorrect.—M. D. Franzoni. 


8559. Gammer, Carole E., & Allen, Vernon L. (U. 
Wisconsin) Note on use of drugs in psychological 
research. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 654. 
—Neither phenobarbital nor lactose placebo affected 
the reported emotional state of male college Ss, 
apparently because over 70% of them believed they had 
not received a drug. The sweet taste resulting from 
chewing the capsules was a very important factor 
contributing to the skepticism. Such incredulity was 
alleviated by using hard tablets instead of capsules, 
eliminating the lactose base, and coating the placebo 
with ascorbic acid.—Author abstract. 

8560. Henderson, Norman D., & Eisner, Howard 
C. (Oberlin Coll.) Effects of preweaning injections of 
adrenalin on later open field behavior of rats. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 91-92.—Wistar rats were 
given 0.0, 0.4, 1.2, or 3.6 mg/kg injections of epineph- 
rine at either 2 or 10 days of age. 3 wk. later their open 
field behavior was compared to noninjected matched 
littermates. No age or dosage differences were found, 
but all injected groups defecated less than nontreated 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

8561. Leshner, A. I., & Stewart, C. N. (Rutgers 
a effect of Fa hrine on extinction of an 

idance response. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 
89-90.—The effect of 3 dose levels of epinephrine о, 
extinction of an avoidance response in rats was studied. 
It was hypothesized that a low dosage would prolong 
extinction because of increased sympathetic arousal and 
that this effect would be masked in the high dose group 
because of motor impairment. No significant effect of 
the hormone on trials to reach the extinction criterion 
was found but the high dose group showed significantly 
greater running times on the Ist 5 extinction trials. 
—Journal abstract. 

8562. Macdonald, Glenn E., & Solandt, A. (U 
Toronto, Canada) Imprinting: Effects of drug induced 
immobilization. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 95-96. 
abb imprinting test performance of a group of newly 

atched domestic chicks which had been immobilized 
with Flaxedil during exposure to an imprinting stimulus 
was compared to that of a group which had been 
exposed without drug. The performance of the Flaxedil 
group was significantly lower than that of the regularly 
Miprinted group and, in fact, did not differ from that of 

control groups which had no previous imprinting 
experience. This finding suggests that some form of 


response is necessary for the оссигг imprinti 
ence of imprinting. 
— Journal abstract. š А 
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8563. Pardo, Efrain G., & Rodriguez, Rodolfo. (Inst. 
Mile de Terapeutica Experimental, Calzada Xochim- 
ilco, Mexico) Reversal by acetylsalicylic acid of pain 
induced functional impairment. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(9), 
775-781.—Кесоуегу from functional impairment in- 
duced in the hind limb of the dog by the intraarticular 
injection of formalin was accelerated by the oral 
administration of acetylsalicylic acid. This represents a 
new method for demonstrating the analgesic action of 
nonnarcotic drugs and lends itself to quantitation of 
analgesic potency for compounds of this type.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

8564. Pirch, James H., & Norton, Stata. (Dart- 
mouth Medical School) **Rebound" increase in fixed- 
interval lever pressing following a single dose of chlor- 
promazine in septal rats. Journal of Psychopharma- 
cology, 1966, 1(1), 16-26.—Rats which were trained on 
a fixed-interval schedule for food rewards showed a 
significant increase in lever-pressing rate following 
lesions of the septal area. This high rate gradually 
returned to control values. Daily food intake of the 
lesioned animals was not greater than that of controls 
while water intake was significantly increased. Clor- 
promazine in a dose of | mg/kg depressed lever 
pressing in both septal and control rats, with somewhat 
more effect in septal animals. Septal rats, but not 
controls, demonstrated а “rebound” increased rate of 
pressing in the subsequent nondrug session 1 wk. later. 
This increased rate did not occur when chlorpromazine 
was given 24 hr. after a session rather than immediately 
before it. A relationship is suggested between these 
Observations and the withdrawal hyperexcitability seen 
after short exposure to certain other CNS depressant 
drugs. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8565. Stein, Donald G. (U. Oregon) The effects of 
posttrial strychnine administration and hippocampectomy 
on learning and memory in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5566-5567. 

8566. Vogel, William; Broverman, Donald M., 
Draguns, Juris G., & Klaiber, Edward L. (Clark 
U.) The role of glutamic acid in cognitive behaviors. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 65(6), 367-382.—Con- 
siderable evidence exists suggesting that glutamic acid 
plays a significant role in cognitive behavior. Its effects 
upon intelligence are evident both in normal and in 
retarded persons. Variations in results are believed to be 
related to: (1) types of Ss employed, (2) the condition 
under which the drug is administered, (3) the method of 
assessing change in cognitive behavior, (4) method of 
drug administration, and (5) type of glutamic acid 
employed. Relevant physiological literature is re- 
viewed. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Hormone Effects 


8567. Salzen, Eric A. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The interaction of experience, stimulus char- 
acteristics and exogenous androgen in the behaviour of 
domestic chicks. Behaviour, 1966, 26(3-4), 286-322.—3 
rearing conditions were used: visual isolation from 
moving objects, chick visible in adjacent cage, or visual 
and tactual experience of human hand. АП groups were 
split into hormone and nonhormone. At 2-3 wk. of age 
Observations were made of fear, exploration, sex, and 
aggression when stimulated by hand, dead chick, and 
live chick. *Unfamiliar objects evoke fear behaviour 
which masks sexual and social behaviour. When fear is 
absent sexual or social behaviour will be elicited 
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according to the hormone condition" and stimulating 
object.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

8568. Zamenhof, Stephen; Mosley, Josephine, & 
Schuller, Edith. (U. California, Los Angeles) Stimula- 
tion of the proliferation of cortical neurons by prenatal 
treatment with growth hormone. Science, 1966, 152 
(3727), 1396-1397.—Subcutaneous or intravenous in- 
Jections daily of purified bovine pituitary growth 
hormone into pregnant rats from the 7th-20th day of 
pregnancy (total dose 36 mg.) resulted in offspring with 
unchanged body weight but with significant increases in 
brain weight, brain DNA content, cortical cell density, 
and ratio of neurons to glia.—Journal abstract. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


8569. Wolf, Stewart. (U. Oklahoma School of 
Medicine, Oklahoma City) Emotional stress and the 
heart. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(2), 42-45. 
— Review of the importance of social and psychological 
factors in cardiovascular disease. Because heart and 
blood vessels are especially sensitive to emotional 
changes in the patient, strain may occur in the 
cardiovascular system even when the actual work or 
activity being done is virtually nil. Emotional factors 
and the development of tolerance to stress are impor- 
tant considerations in any plan to restore the patient to 
a useful and satisfying life, — М. A. Seidenfeld. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


8570. Czako, Matej. Vplyv niektorjch foriem ranej 
deprivácie na üroven spontánnej aktivity a bludiskove 
učenie u krýs. [Influence of motor and social deprivation 
upon the spontaneous activity and maze learning in 
rats.] Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 245-262.— Young rats, 
ages 12, 18, and 24 days, were subjected to motor 
deprivation for 30 days. For # of the rats the motor 
deprivation lasted 4 hr.; for the other /;, 8 hr. The rats 
were weaned when 24 days old and subjected to social 
deprivation. Food was partially withheld when they 
were 65 days old. The spontaneous activity was 
measured on the 70th day. Comparison with the control 
group revealed that both activity and performance in 
maze learning had been considerably influenced in the 
deprived rats. The period between the 12th and 18th 
day proved crucial. (Russian & German summaries) 
—English summary. 

8571. Harminc, Milan. Vplyv deprivácie v ranom 

veku na diskriminačné ucenie u krýs. [Influence of 
deprivation at an early age upon discriminative learning 
in rats.] Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 263-276.—Тһе 
hypothesis that motor and social deprivation applied at 
an early age would result in decreased learning ability in 
older rats and in the display of neurotic symptoms was 
confirmed in an experiment using a black and white Y 
maze with a gradual shift to gray, food reinforcement, 
and a comparison with a control group of undeprived 
rats. (Russian & German summaries)—English sum- 
mary. 
8572. Uyeno, Edward T., & Graham, R. Alan. 
(Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, Calif.) The 
effects of food deprivation of rats on swimming to 
exhaustion. Behaviour, 1966, 26(3-4), 351-356.—124 г 
were divided into matched groups based оп тае 5 
swimming to exhaustion. Rats deprived ol eae uem Е 
days swam longer than nondeprived Ss. ‹ 
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decreased swimming time for both 3-day and 6-hr 
deprivation conditions.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


Stress 


8573. Shader, Richard L, & Schwartz, Alice J. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. Management 
of reactions to disaster. Social Work, 1966, 11(2), 
99-104.—Growing experience with emotional reactions 
to natural disasters has led to the delineation of 2 
common reaction patterns. | cluster of symptoms can 
be seen soon after a disaster. The 2nd is long term and 
chronic and may appear and persist long after the 
stressful experience. These syndromes and a 7-stage, 
empirically derived breakdown of the natural history of 
disasters are presented.—Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 
PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8574. Bustad, Leo K. in the laboratory. Sci- 
entific American, 1966, 214(6), 94-100.—The breeding 
of miniature pigs has produced an animal that is easy to 
handle and that has a physiology more similar to man’s 
than do dogs or rats. 

8575. Chmurzyński, J. А. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Research on animal 
behavior at the Nencki Institute of Experimental Biology. 
Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1966, 26(1), 79-94. 
—Presents a history of animal research at the institute. 

8576. Frankova, S. (Inst. of Human Nutrition, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Influence of diet with a differ- 
ent ratio of fat, carbohydrates and protein on the behavior 
of aging rats. Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1966, 10(2), 
111-122,—2 groups of male rats, 12-16 mo. old, Wistar 
strain, were given diets with different content of basic 
nutrient. The effect of the dietary interference observed 
on the spontaneous behavior of animals declined with 
the aging of the rat. In order to detect excitability 
differences methods were selected which put greater 
demand on the higher nervous activity оГ the animals, 
The high fat diet had an excitatory and beneficial effect, 
similar to that previously observed in young animals. 
—H. Bruni. 

8577. Hall, K. R., & Mayer, Barbara. (Bristol U., 
England) Hand preferences and dexterities of captive 
patas monkeys. Folia Primatologica, 1966, 4(3), 169— 
185.—Patas monkeys, adapted to ground living in the 
African savannas, obtain much of their food from 
grasses, seeds, and other small plant items. Use of the 
relatively short thumb in relation to fingers of the hand 
is shown to be very efficient in dexterity tests admin- 
istered to 8 captive patas, all but 2 of which were 
wildborn. Hand and eye preferences are also demon- 

strated in laboratory tests, results being about as 
consistent as in studies of other species. While the 
adaptiveness of the precision grip and dexterities of the 
patas' hand is clearly to be seen in the savanna way of 
life, no such advantage is discernible in preferential use 
of 1 hand on simple tests, so that the relative lack of 
consistency is not unexpected.—Journal abstract. 
8578. Hanson, Dale; van Huss, Wayne, & Strautneik, 
Gundars. (U. Maryland) Effects of forced exercise 
upon the amount and intensity of the spontaneous activity 
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of young rats. Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(2), 221-230. 
—To determine the effects of a mild prepuberty forced 
exercise upon the amount and intensity of the spon- 
taneous activity of young male albino rats, 45 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats, 33 days old, were divided into 3 

ual groups: control, forced exercise, and sedentary. 

e study was conducted for 264 consecutive days with 
the Ist 35 days a treatment phase, the following 35 days 
an immediate post-treatment phase, and 194 days for 
follow-up. Treatments consisted of forced exercise by 
swimming with mild overload or sedentary existence. 
Results indicated that rats forced to exercise by 
swimming ran significantly more revolutions at a 
significantly faster rate of speed and with greater 
distance each run during an immediate post-treatment 
phase than control and sedentary groups. The longer 
the period from the forced exercise treatment, the more 
reduced was the spontaneous activity until at termina- 
tion the control level was reached.—Journal abstract. 

8579. Orlovskii, G. N., Seberin, F. V., & Shik, M. 
L. (Inst. of Biological Physics, Moscow, USSR) 
Vliyanie skorosti i nagruzki na koordinatsiyu dvizhenii pri 
bege sobaki. [Influence of speed and load on the 
coordination of movements in the dog's running.] 
Biofizika, 1966, 11(2), 364-368.—Experimental data 
show that energetic and kinematic changes in the 
movements of the extremities are simultaneously in- 
volved and interconnected.—/. D. London. 

8580. Schmidt, J. P. Essai sur une clinique psycho- 
somatique véterinaire. [Essay on psychosomatic veteri- 
nary medicine.] Encéphale, 1966, 55(1), 5-43.—Reviews 
psychophysiological studies on animals demonstrating 
the role of emotions in organic dysfunction. The 
influence of emotions is considered in 2 groups: (1) 
hysteriform problems including collective difficulties 
such as collective panic and epilepsies, as well as 
hysteroepilepsy and forms of animal aggression; and (2) 
organic modifications including functional difficulties 
and lesions affecting gastrointestinal, cardiovascular, 
respiratory, sexual, endocrine, skin, urinary, and neuro- 
muscular systems. It is concluded that psychogenic 
factors do play a role in the physical pathology of 
animals. (97 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

8581. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) What is the 
experimental analysis of behavior? Journal of the Exper- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 213-218. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


8582. Fraüková, S. (Inst. of Human Nutrition, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Influence of a changed dietary 
pattern on the behavior of rats with a different excitability 
of the CNS. Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1966, 10(1), 
13-25.—90 full-grown male rats received a diet with an 
excess of 1 basic nutrient while changes in the intensity 
of spontaneous motor activity were measured. The 
effect of the changed diet depends on the constitu- 
tionally conditioned level of excitability of individual 
animals. There were marked changes in the spontaneous 
activity in those animals who had originally a high or 
low excitability —H. Bruml. 

8583. Herman, Paul N. (U. Connecticut) The pre- 
diction of acoustic damage as indicated by the Preyer 
reflex of the white rat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5558. 

8584. Leckart, Bruce T. (Ohio U.) Response alter- 
nation in the millipede. Psychological Record, 1966, 
16(2), 201-202.—2 experiments investigated response 
alternation in the millipede. Although no evidence of 
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response alternation was found, the results suggested 
that Ss learned to avoid a blocked maze alley.—Journal 
abstract. 

8585. Morgan, Robert F. (Michigan State U.) A 
GSR technique for the response measurement of earth- 
worms. Papers of the Michigan Academy -of Science, 
Arts, & Letters, 1965, 50(2), 337-342.— The use of GSR 
techniques as a possible method of obtaining "more 
exact and quantifiable measurement" of the contractual 
reflex in the earthworm (Lumbricus terrestris) is 
reported. Surgical technique and testing procedure are 
described. Each of 5 Ss showed a sudden decrease in 
GSR to the onset of a no. 2 photo flood bulb.—A. M. 
Barch. 

8586. Stone, Jonathan, & Fabian, Miriam. (U. 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Specialized 

tive fields of the cat's retina. Science, 1966, 
152(3726), 1277-1279.—3 new types of receptive field 
have been found in the cat's retina. The responses of 
these fields to flashing lights and moving objects suggest 
that the manner in which they code visual information 
may be quite different from that of the center-surround 
fields described in previous studies. These "specialized" 
fields were all found in the area centralis. A definite 
functional difference, corresponding to the known 
anatomical difference, between this region and the rest 
of the retina, is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

8587. Straka, Joseph A. (Western Michigan U.) 
Note: Color preference in the pigeon, utilizing drinking as 
the response measure. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(2), 
203-205.—The ability of the pigeon to discriminate 
color is noted and attention is drawn to the possibility 
of utilizing the drinking response as a unique and 
simple measure of color preference. Preliminary study 
indicates definite preferences when this mejhod is 
employed, evidenced by the observed preference for 
blue over green and red in the present investigation. 
—Journal abstract. 

8588. Suthers, Roderick A. (Indiana U.) Optomotor 
responses by echolocating bats. Science, 1966, 152(3725), 
1102-1104.—Optomotor responses to moving stripes 
have been elicited from 9 species of Microchiroptera. 
The minimum separable visual angle of 2 phyllosto- 
mids, under the experimental conditions, probably lies 
between 3.0 and .7 degrees; that of Myotis lucifugus, 
between 6.0 and 3.0 degrees. 4 species indicate an ability 
to resolve stripes subtending .7 degree, the narrowest 
tested.—Journal abstract. 

8589. Tobach, E., & Gold, P. S. (American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, N.Y.) Behavior of the 
guinea pig in the open-field situation. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 415-425.— The open-field behavior 
of male and female guinea pigs of heterogeneous stock 
and age was studied in Exp. I. In Exp. II, 6-wk-old male 
pigs of the Hartley strain were observed. In both, the 
open-field situation tended to inhibit elimination in the 
open field, and in Exp. I the open-field experience also 
delayed elimination in the home cage after observation 
in the open field. Manipulation without open-field 
experience did not have this effect. In both studies, the 
animals tended to stay in the center of the open-field 
enclosure as the trials progressed and there was little 
locomotion in the open field.—Journal abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


8590. Dobrzaüska, Janina. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The control of the 
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territory by Lasius fuliginosus latr: Studies on ants. Acta 
Biologiae Experimentalis, 1966, 26(2), 193-213. 

, 8591. е този (Mas Planek Inst., See- 
wiesen, W. Germany) Über einige Bewegungsspiele des 
Kolkraben (Corvus corax L.) [Movement play behavior 
of the raven Corvus corax L.] Zeitschrift für Tier- 
psychologie, 1966, 23(1), 28-36.—18 ravens were ob- 
served over a period of 3% yr. Details of their 
movements during play are discussed. (29 ref.)—K. E. 
Grossmann. ‘ 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 
8592. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) 


Behavior shaping in studies of stress. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 124-196--To test whether 


early shock stress shapes locomotor behavior and thus 
confounds later “emotionality” measures based on 
exploration and escape learning, 64 Wistar rats in 
matched pairs were either restricted or allowed to move 
about freely during early shock. Age, sex, intensity and 
type of shock were examined. Results suggested that 
behavior shaping is not an important factor in early 
experience studies using open field, emergence, and 
escape-learning tests.—Journal abstract. 2 

8593. Lessac, Michael S. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
effects of early isolation and restriction on the later 
behavior of beagle puppies. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5560. 

8594. Mitchell, С. D., Raymond, E. J., Ruppenthal, 
G. C, & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wisconsin) Long-term 
effects of total social isolation upon behavior of rhesus 
monkeys. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 567-580. 
—8 isolate monkeys were compared in a follow-up 
study to 8 sophisticated controls in brief cross-sectional 
pairings with 12 stimulus strangers: 4 adults, 4 age- 
mates, and 4 juveniles. The isolates were characterized 
by infantile disturbance, less environmental orality, 
more fear, more aggression, less sex, less play, an! 
bizarre ritualistic movements. 12-mo. isolates were 
fearful and nonaggressive but threatened many attacks. 
6-mo. isolates were fearful and physically aggressive. 
The 12-mo isolates demonstrated practically no sitive 
social behavior. Conclusions are: (1) 6 mo. 0! social 


isolation during the Ist yr. has negative effects on Mer 


behavior up to puberty, (2) abnormal aggr 
in 3- d 6-mo isolates, and (3) 1 mo. of 
itchation арген delay this aggression,—Joural 


isolation suppress or 
abstract. scr - 
8595. Renner, К. Edward. (U. Illinois) Temporal 
integration: The effect of early experience. ou 
Experimental Research in Personality, 1966, 1(3), l- 
210.—2 experiments report the effects of early experi- 
ence with delay of reward and early experience wit 
deprivation on the process of temporal integration. 
process describes how immediate and delayed as 
and punishments are combined into an overall value 
that is either rewarding or n The Ist exper- 
iment shows that early experience w! delay of le 
facilitates the ability of adult Ss to combine [edes 
effects of rewards and ршн into a net yos bap th 
a delay interval. The 2nd experiment shows that 
experience with rivation increases the value ae 
delayed food reward for adult Ss, so that gea 
outweigh an immediate punishment. beers 
net value, of the immediate shock and c 
combination was using а рге 
technique.—Journal abstract. 
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INSTINCTS 


8596. Beer, C. G. (Rutgers U.) Incubation and 
nest-building behaviour of black-headed gulls: V. The 
post-hatching period. Behaviour, 1966, 26(3-4), 189-214. 
—"'Elements of the incubation pattern persist through- 
out the post-hatching period but progressively decline in 
quantity, duration and completeness.... Failure of the 
eggs to hatch results in extension of the incubation 
behaviour period beyond the normal time. Premature 
introduction of hatched chicks in the nests of incubating 
gulls can cause the gulls to switch to parental behav- 
iour....The timing of the change from incubation to 
parental behaviour is determined by the arrival of new 
external stimuli and not by autonomous changes within 
the gulls."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

8597. Lipton, James M. (U. Colorado) Behavioral 
regulation of hydrogen-ion homeostasis in the albino rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5561. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


8598. DeLuca, Anthony E., Kurtz, Paul S., & Shafer, 
James N. (West Virginia U.) The effect of sensory 
deprivation on. social dominance in the domestic cat. 
Proceedings of the West Virginia Academy of Science, 
1965, No. 37, 267-270.—8 Ss with a mean age of 12.4 
mo. were ranked in a dominance hierarchy on the basis 
Of pieces of liver obtained when paired in a food- 
competitive situation. All Ss were placed in isolation for 
21 days, and the effects of isolation were tested on Days 
7, 14, and 21. Use of chi-square and Kendali's 
coefficient of concordance indicated that isolation had 
no significant effect on the previously stable dominance 
hierarchy.—A. E. Nelson. 

8599. Draper, W. A., & Menzel, E. W., Jr. Size and 
distance of food: Cues influencing the choice behavior of 


orangutans (Pongo pygmaeus). Folia Primatologica, ` 


1966, 4(3), 186-190.—Selection of discs of banana by 4 
young orangutans was found to depend upon the size 
(diameter) and distance of the food objects, and the 
relative influence of these 2 stimulus dimensions on 
choice behavior was systematically affected by changes 
in the range of food size.—Journal abstract. 

8600. Fricke, Hans W. (Haus 6, Potsdamer 
Chaussee 31-33, Berlin, Germany) Attrappenversuche 
mit einigen plakatfarbigen Korallenfischen im Roten 
Meer. [Decoy experiments with some brightly colored 
coral fish in the Red Sea.] Zeitschrift für Tier- 
psychologie, 1966, 23(1), 4-7.—6 different species of 
territorially living coral fish were presented with 
wooden models in order to elicit intraspecific aggres- 
sion. Reactions are briefly described.—K. E. Grossmann. 

8601. Kamback, Marvin C. (Stanford U.) Effects of 
food deprivation on object and nonobject directed 
behavior in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 
107-108.— Direct observations were made at the rate of 
1/sec of 3 groups of rats observed 6, 11, or 22 hr. after 
feeding. Behavior was categorized into nonobject di- 
rected activity, object directed activity, resting, and 
grooming. The frequency of occurrence of object 
directed. activity increased over the deprivation levels 
with compensatory decreases occurring in the resting 

and grooming categories. No change was observed in 
the nonobject directed category. The possibility that 
conditioning factors were responsible for the increased 
activity was rejected as the observations were made in a 
location and at a time which was unrelated to the 
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feeding cycle. As an alternative interpretation, it was 
suggested that food deprivation acts to increase the 
incidence of investigatory or exploratory behaviors 
directed at stimuli within the environment.—Journal 
abstract. 


LEARNING 


8602. Brown, Harold M., Jr. (U. Utah) Experi- 
mental procedures and state of nucleic acids as factors 
contributing to ‘learning’? phenomena in planaria. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5540-5541. 

8603. Cunning, Charles J. (U. Montana) Electric 
shock and approach learning. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 611-614.—36 Sprague-Dawley, male rats 
were used to test the effectiveness of mild shock as a cue 
as to which branch of a simple Y maze was "correct." 
Frequency of correct responses indicated that 12 v. at 
:08 ma. did not function as a stimulus cue, but running 
speeds of shock groups were significantly faster than 
those of the nonshock group. The results suggest that 
while mild shock does not effect learning per se, it does 
introduce a motivational factor.—Journal abstract. 

8604. Dóhl, Jürgen. (U. Münster, Germany) Mani- 
pulierfáhigkeit und *'einsichtiges" Verhalten eines 
Schimpansen bei komplizierten Handlungsketten. [Ma- 
nipulability and “insightful” behavior of a chimpanzee 
with complicated behavior chains.] Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1966, 23(1), 77-113.—14 boxes with 
different locks, each containing the key for the next one, 
were opened by a female chimpanzee. Food was hidden 
in the last box. Complexity of training and E-S 
interaction was great. If 2 of the 14 different tools were 
placed outside the cage, the chimpanzee chose the 1 
leading to food faster in 82.9% of 421 trials. When 
choosing between 2 tools to open a plexiglass-covered 
box containing a tool to open a foodbox (as opposed to 
à box containing a toal to open an empty box), the 
chimpanzee made the right choice most of the time. 
Results support B. Rensch's notion of “‘averbal con- 
clusions.” (English summary) (30 ref.)—K. Е. Gross- 
mann. 

8605. Fozard, James L. (Lehigh U.) Trial spacing in 
instrumental running. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 
623-630.— Trial spacing was studied over 120 acqui- 
sition trials and 20 each of extinction, reacquisition, and 
reextinction, using 5 intertrial intervals from 40 sec.-120 
min. in between 4 daily trials. Throughout acquisition, 
performance of the 120-min group increased throughout 
the course of a daily block, while the others Ist 
increased, then decreased. Spontaneous regression 
persisted throughout acquisition. Extinction perform- 
ance was not systematically related to trial spacing, and 
no evidence for spontaneous recovery was found. 
Changes in measured spatial variability in the alley 
indexed learning but did not differentiate trial spacing 
effects. The results generally failed to confirm qudlita- 
tive hypotheses about trial spacing derived from statis- 
tical learning theory. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. 8606. Leitenberg, Harold. (U. Vermont) Condi- 
tioned acceleration and conditioned suppression in 
pigeons. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
lor, 1966, 9(3), 205-212.—2 experiments were performed 
to investigate the effects on pigeons' keypecking be- 
havior of stimuli that signal different kinds of aversive 
events: time-out from positive reinforcement, electric 
Shock, loud noise, and loud tone. Behavior maintained 
by a variable-interval schedule of reinforcement was: (1) 
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suppressed by a stimulus .before shock, (2) accelerated 
by a stimulus before time-out from positive reinforce- 
ment, and (3) unchanged by a stimulus before loud 
noise or a stimulus before loud tone. Conditioned 
acceleration with time-out from positive reinforcement 
and conditioned suppression with shock were obtained 
regardless of whether a response contingent or 
response-independent procedure was employed. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8607. Lukaszewska, Irena. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The role of visual 
cues in perseverative behaviour of the rat. Acta Biologiae 
Experimentalis, 1966, 26(1), 39-42.—3 groups of rats, 
provided with different amounts of visual information, 
were tested as to their ability to return to the starting 
point by a route they previously took to reach the food. 
When the starting point was shifted, perseveration 
errors were recorded in all groups. Rats provided with 
visual cues committed many more errors. It was 
concluded that the perseverative behavior in rats 
depends on visual stimulation.—Journal summary. 

8608, Matheson, Douglas W. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Intermodal stimulation as a motivator for choice 
behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 117-118.—18 
rats run in a T-maze preferred light plus noise to light 
alone. The results were interpreted as supporting the 
Dember-Earl theory. —Journal abstract. 

8609. Singh, S. D. (Panjab U., Chandigarh, India) 
The effects of human environment upon the reactions to 
novel situations in the rhesus. Behaviour, 1966, 26(3-4), 
243-250.—6 urban and 6 forest monkeys were tested 
with an unfamiliar human, human skeleton, and stuffed 
and clay models of animals, dolls, toys, and food. “All 
the urban monkeys readily accepted raisin from the 
person's hand...no forest monkey accepted the food." 
Urban Ss showed significantly more object contact, 
environmental manipulation, self-manipulation, and 
climbing. Forest monkeys remained seated longer.—N. 
M, Ginsburg. 

8610. Thomas, David R., & Konick, Dorothy S. 
(Kent State U.) A comparison of different measures of 
response strength in the study of stimulus generalization. 
Journal of thé Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(3), 239-242.—In Exp. I, 3 pigeons were given variable 
interval training to peck at a fight of 550 millimicrons 
and then were tested for stimulus generalization in 
extinction to several different wavelengths. А gradient 
was obtained for latency of the Ist response in each test 
period, for the number of test periods in which 
responding occurred, and for the measure of response 
rate. When the response rate gradient was corrected for 
differences in initial latency and in number of responded 
trials, the change was minimal, indicating that the 
major component of response rate as usually measured 
is rate of responding having once responded. In Exp. II, 
3 other pigeons were trained to respond to 550 
millimicrons (for variable interval reinforcement) and 
not to 570 millimicrons (extinguished). Analysis of 

eneralization gradients dictated the same conclusion as 
that reported for generalization following single stim- 
ulus training.—Journal abstract. - 


Conditioning 


8611. Brush, F. Robert. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) On the differences between animals that learn 
and do not learn to avoid electric shock. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(3), 123-124.—Of 222 hooded rats given 
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shuttlebox avoidance training, 72% met a learning 
criterion of 3 avoidance responses. The remainder failed 
to learn, 6% by avoiding twice, 8% by avoiding once, 
and 14% by not avoiding shock at all. Ss that learn 
escape shock more rapidly than non-learners, but Ss 
that avoid twice escape with latencies more like learners 
that non-learners. Maximum escape latency differen- 
tiates Ss making 2 and 3 avoidance responses from 
those making 0 and | avoidance response, and is the 
best predicator of rate of learning among learners. Both 
groups show an increase in escape latency during the Ist 
6 trials followed by a gradual decrease in escape 
latency.—Journal abstract. 

8612. Cherkashin, A. N., Sheiman, I. M., & 
Sergeeva, E. P. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Pu- 
shchino) Deistvie sochetaniia sveta i élektricheskogo 
toka na planarii. [Effect of combination of photic and 
electric stimulation. on flatworms.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 266-273.— The 
purpose of this study, an almost exact repetition of 
"Thompson & McConnell's experiment on conditioning 
of flatworms, was to examine possible changes intro- 
duced into photic stimulation because of its combina- 
tion with electric stimulation. Ss were planarian worms 
of the type Ijima tennis. The following results were 
obtained: (1) Light is a strong UCS, evoking stable and 
hard-to-extinguish responses of turning and contraction 
of the cephalic end of the body. (2) Monophasic electric 
current produces contractions of the cephalic or caudal 
end of the body depending upon the cathodic or anodic 
orientation of the head. (3) Repeated combinations of 
the photic and electrical stimulation bring about some 
inhibitory effects on UCRs which, however, under given 
conditions “do not reach the level of a conditioned 
response.” —A. Cuk. 

8613. de Toledo, Leyla, & Black, A. Н. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Heart rate: Changes 
during conditioned suppression in rats. Science, 1966, 
152(3727), 1404-1406.— Heart rate of rats was recorded 
in the Estes-Skinner conditioned emotional response 
situation. Response to the CS was a decrease in the rate. 
The change in heart rate was conditioned more slowly 
than suppression of bar-pressing: it was of shorter 
duration and was more variable than suppression. 
—Journal abstract. 

8614. Edwards, David C. (Iowa State U.) Effect of 
prior experience with discriminanda on differential con- 
ditioning. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 343-349. 
—Different amounts of reversal gaining, none, 4 
reinforced trials to the white alley (4W+) and 4 
nonreinforced trials to the black (4B-), 10W 4. vs. 10B-, 
and 30W-+-vs. 30B-, were given prior to differential 
instrumental reward conditioning, В-}- vs. W—. Speeds of 
20 male hooded rats/group were measured on the 4 
trials/day, Both average speeds and individual Ss’ 
discrimination scores showed that as more pre- 
differential trials were given, more trials to discrim- 
ination were required on the reversed differentiation 
problem. The results were discussed in terms of some 
basic assumptions made by frustration theories of 
nonreward.—Journal abstract. 

8615. Ellison, Gaylord D., & Konorski, J. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Salivation and instrumental 
responding to an instrumental CS pretrained using the 
classical conditioning paradigm. Acia Biologiae Ex- 
perimentalis, 1966, 26(2), 159-165.—Conditioned sali- 
vation and instrumental responding to a CS originally 
classically trained and then switched to instrumenta 
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were compared with the same responses to a CS always 
trained as instrumental. Conditioned salivation was 
greater to the originally classically trained CS, while 
instrumental responding was greater to the CS always 
trained as instrumental. These effects persisted after 
further training with both stimuli similarly reinforced. 
The relationship between these 2 responses is dis- 
cussed.—Journal summary. 

8616. Lyon, David O., & Felton, Mark. (Western 

Michigan U.) Conditioned suppression and variable ratio 
reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 245-248.—The degree of condi- 
tioned suppression was measured for each of 3 birds on 
3 variable ratio schedules; i.e., the number of responses 
required for food reinforcement was varied around a 
mean of 50, 100, or 200. Results indicated a slight and 
possibly negligible decrease in the degree of suppression 
as the mean number of responses required on the 
Schedule was increased from 50 to 100, and 200. In 
general, it was found that all of the variable ratio 
Schedules tested were insensitive to the conditioned 
suppression procedure, although almost complete 
suppression was obtained on a few occasions. Since the 
reinforcement was contingent upon the emission of 
responses, the birds typically displayed a high rate of 
response during the preshock stimulus on all schedules. 
In addition, the rate during the preshock stimulus often 
changed abruptly independent of the presentation of a 
reinforcement. As a result of the high rate of response 
and the abrupt changes in rate, the degree of sup- 
pression from trial to trial was quite variable. A clear 
analysis of an experimental variable on this base line is 
thus difficult.—Journal abstract. 

8617. Pickens, Roy W. (U. Mississippi) Condi- 
bey of locomotor effects of d-amphetamine. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5565. 

Discrimination 

8618. Catania, A. Charles; Deegan, John F., & Cook, 
Leonard. (New York U.) Concurrent fixed-ratio and 
avoidance responding in the squirrel monkey. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 
227-231.—Squirrel monkeys maintained concurrent 
performances appropriate to a fixed-ratio schedule of 
food reinforcement on 1 lever and an avoidance 
schedule on a 2nd lever. The overall rate of responding 
maintained by either schedule was not systematically 
affected when the other schedule was discontinued and 
its lever removed.— Journal abstract. 

8619. Cruse, Daniel B., Vitulli, William, & Dertke, 
Max. (U. Miami, Coral Gables) Discriminative and 
reinforcing properties of two types of food pellets. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 
293-303.—In Exp. I some discriminative functions of 
food pellets were studied by developing a multiple 

schedule of reinforcement (mult FR 30 FI 3) in which 
the delivery of'a standard laboratory food pellet as a 
reinforcer occasioned reinforcement on every 30th 
response (FR 30), and the delivery of a sucrose food 
pellet as a reinforcer provided reinforcement after a 
3-min interval (FI 3). Discriminative stimulus control 
by the type of pellet was also demonstrated by reversing 
the operant discrimination and having the standard 
pellet control the FI 3 and the sucrose pellet control the 
FR 30. In Exp. Па mult FR 30 FR 30 with 2 bars was 
developed; a standard food pellet was followed by an 
FR 30 on Bar 1 and extinction on Bar 2, while a sucrose 
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pellet was followed by an FR 30 on Bar 2 and 
extinction on Bar 1. A control rat was placed on a 
mixed FR 30 FR 30 schedule with 2 bars, but neither 
bar correlated with the type of food pellet. In Exp. I 
and II the similarity between pellet controlled multiple 
schedules and multiple primed schedules was discussed, 
as was the comparability of transitions and effectiveness 
of control between pellet controlled multiple schedules 
and multiple schedules providing continuous ex- 
teroceptive stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

8620. Gossette, Robert L., & Cohen, Harvey. 
(Hofstra U.) Error reduction by pigeons on a spatial 
successive reversal task under conditions of non- 
correction. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 367-370. 
—The performance of 5 pigeons on a successive spatial 
discrimination reversal nes was studied over 29 rever- 
sals under conditions of noncorrection. A significant 
reduction of errors occurred following an initial peak 
error score on the 2nd reversal. Intraproblem error 
reduction was also significant, with errors remaining 
only during the initial trials of a session with continued 
reversal training. Terminal reversal performance 
approached 1-trial reversal.—Journal abstract. 

8621. Gross, Charles G. (Harvard U.) Learning set: 
Comparison of Macaca mulatta and M. speciosa. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(2), 529-530.—M. mulatta and 
M. speciosa performed similarly on 800 6-trial visual 
discrimination problems.—Journal abstract. 

8622. Lynn, Elizabeth. (U. Oregon) А stimulus- 
sampling model for discrimination learning by monkeys. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5562. 

8623. Nash, Allan J., & Michels, Kenneth M. 
(Florida Atlantic U.) Squirrel monkeys and discrimina- 
tion learning: Figural interactions, redundancies, and 
random shapes. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(1), 132-137.—Investigated the extent to which 
contextual variables which arise from a multiplicity of 
forms in the visual field can influence the discrimination 
of random shapes. 10 squirrel monkeys performed a 
series of 2-choice discrimination tasks. Each problem 
was classified by the number of shapes present, the 
redundancy among the shapes, their relative spatial 
positions, and their individual complexity. Analysis of 
the number of correct responses to the different 
problem types showed complex interactions of the 
variables. It was concluded that a comprehensive 
psychophysics of shape, in addition to isolating the 
stimulus characteristics of individual shapes, must 
specify the collective and interactive properties of a 
plurality of shapes as they typically appear in natural 
visual experience.—Journal abstract. 

8624. Sadowsky, Stephen. (Brown U.) Discrim- 
ination learning as a function of stimulus location along 
an auditory intensity continuum. Journal of the Exper- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 219-225.—8 
groups of rats were trained on an auditory intensity 
discrimination in which the discriminative stimuli were 
separated by 10 db. 4 pairs of stimuli were selected from 
different regions along a 60-100 db. intensity con- 
tinuum. Counterpart groups were trained on each 
stimulus pair, with the relative intensity positions of the 
reinforced and the nonreinforced stimulus reversed for 
the 2 groups. Discrimination acquisition curves were 
compared to determine whether stimuli separated by 
equal logarithmic units were of comparable “difficulty,” 
and to determine the relative effectiveness of a re- 
inforced stimulus serving as the more vs. less intensive 
member of a stimulus pair. It was concluded that: (1) 
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When a reinforced stimulus is the more intense, 
auditory intensities of constant logarithmic separation 
are graded in "difficulty" along the intensity continuum; 
high intensity discriminative stimuli are most readily 
discriminated. When a nonreinforced stimulus is the 
more intense, this graded effect is not evident. (2) Fora 
'given continuum location, discrimination is inferior 
when a nonreinforced stimulus is the more intense. This 
effect is most pronounced at the high intensity end of 
the continuum and is attributable to differences in the 
rate of nonreinforced stimulus responding.—Journal 
abstract. 

8625. Schusterman, Ronald J. (Stanford Research 
Inst., Calif.) Underwater click vocalizations by a 

. California sea lion: Effects of visibility. Psychological 
Record, 1966, 16(2), 129-136.—A 2-yr-old captive sea 
lion (Zalophus californianus) presented with a dis- 
crimination task permitting little visibility of the targets 
gradually increased the frequency with which it made a 
series of underwater clicks. Further tests revealed that 
the amount of clicking elicited was inversely related to 
the degree of visibility and that the animal was 
incapable of discriminating between inanimate targets 
of different size and sound-reflecting characteristics on 
the basis of active sonar alone.—Journal abstract. 

8626. Stevens, David A. (U. Oregon) A comparison 
of learning in rhesus monkeys, cebus monkeys, lemurs, 
and Burmese cats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 
5567. 

8627. Stubbs, Alan, & Thomas, John R. (Inst. for 
Behavioral Research, Silver Spring, Md.) Stimulus 
change effects on matching to sample performance. 

= Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 115-116.—Pigeons, 
maintained on a matching to sample procedure, were 
exposed to a change in the constant stimuli of the 
experimental environment. Stimulus change produced 
lower response rates and decreased matching accuracy. 
—Journal abstract. 

8628. Uhl, Charles N. (U. Utah) Effects of non- 
rewarded forced responding on acquisition and reversal of 
a position discrimination. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 72(1), 113-119.—Rat Ss were trained on 
a T maze position discrimination. Within blocks of 5 
acquisition trials, 4 forced trials were followed by 1 free 
trial. The.5 x 2 design incorporated: (1) 0-, 1-, 2-, 3-, 
or 4- forced responses to the incorrect arm (S-) per 
block of 4 forced trials, and (2) 1 or 6 prediscrimination 
rewarded placements in a duplicate of the maze arms. 2 
control groups were included which were treated like 
Groups l- and 3- except that all forced responses were 
rewarded. Following discrimination acquisition, all Ss 
were given reversal training. The speed of discrimin- 
ation acquisition increased with the number of forcings 
to S- per block. Control groups learned more slowly 
than comparable experimental groups. Rewarded 

lacements had no effect on acquisition or reversal. The 
unction relating forcing to S- in acquisition to trials to 
learn the reversal was-an inverse U with Group 2- being 
slowest to learn the reversal. These findings were 
interpreted to support theories of discrimination learn- 
ing making use of the concept of frustrative non- 
reward.—Journal abstract. 1 

8629. Zakher, Iu. Ia. Dissotsiatsiia uslovnykh 
refleksov na ‘‘absoliutnyi’’ i **otnositel'nyi " razdazhiteli 
pri peredélke.ikh signal'nogo znacheniia u obez'ian. 
[Dissociation of CRs in apes and monkeys to “abso- 
Jute” and “relative” stimuli after the reversal of their 
signal meaning.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
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1966, 16(2), 218-224.—What happens to the response to 
a relative stimulus when the signal meaning of the 
absolute stimuli—both the positive and the discrim- 
inatory—is reversed? Ss were 2 chimpanzees and 3 
monkeys, who were trained to react to and discriminate 
among geometrical figures. of different sizes. The 
reversal of signal meaning of absolute stimuli failed to 
bring about the complete reversal in meaning of the 
relative stimuli. The reflex to the relative character has 
to be specifically reversed. This required more time than 
шесе in the signal meaning of the figures.—4A. 
uk. Р 


Avoidance & Escape 


8630. Blancheteau, Marc. Contribution à l'étude des 
estimations temporelles chez l'animal par la technique du 
double évitement. [Contribution to the study of time 
estimation in animals by the double avoidance tech- 
nique.] Année Psychologique, 1965, 65(2), 325-355. 
—Rats in a double avoidance situation were required to 
respond within 2 time limits, and received a shock when 
they responded either too early or too late. It was found 
that rats did not shun both shocks equally; rather, they 
tended to shun 1 shock, mainly the 2nd. The sporadic 
occurrence of the Ist shock provided them with 
information on the цар of the 2nd. (French & 
English summaries)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8631. Bloom, J. M., & Campbell, Byron A. 
(Houston State Psychiatric Inst., Tex.) Effects of CS 
omission following avoidance learning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 36-39.—3 experiments 
investigated the effect of CS omission on avoidance 
learning in rats. Exp. I varied the number of avoidance 
trials preceding a constant number of CS-omission 
trials, and Exp. II. varied the number of CS-omission 
trials following a constant number of avoidance trials. 
The CS-omission effect was not found in either exper- 
iment. Instead, a decrement in avoidance respondin, 
following the CS-omission trials was observed in a 
experimental groups. Exp. III investigated the effect of 
different periods of delay following CS-omission trials 
to determine whether the response decrement was 
caused by an overall increment in anxiety level. The 
decrement in avoidance responding following the CS- 
omission trials did not diminish with the passage of 
time, suggesting that it was not due to a heightened 
anxiety level.—Journal abstract. . 

8632. Hurwitz, Harry M., & Dillow, Paul V. (U. 
Tennessee) The effect of constant current shock inten- 
sities on the acquisition of a discriminated avoidance 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 109-110,—27 
naive female hooded rats were trained in a lever- 
pressing situation under a discriminated avoidance 
procedure in a single 4 hr, session. Different groups 
received 0.8, 1.6 and 2.8 та. of constant current shock. 
Analysis of the results showed a slight advantage for Ss 
trained with a low constant current.—Journal abstract, 

8633. Hurwitz, Harry M., & Dillow, Paul V. (U. 
Tennessee) The effect of constant power shock on the 
acquisition of a discriminated avoidance response. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 111-112.—45 female 
rais were trained under a discriminated avoidance 
learning procedure in a lever-pressing apparatus, 
constant power serving as the aversive stimulus, An 
analysis-of variance failed to reveal differences due d 
shock intensity but indicated an excessively large inter 
variance.—Journal abstract. 
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8634. Overmier, James B. (U. Pennsylvania) UCS 
duration as a determiner of the efficacy of Pavlovian fear 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5564- 
5565. 

8635. Powell, Barbara J., Ogle, M. E., Martin, L. 
K., & Kamano, D. K. (Galesburg State Research 
Hosp., Ill.) CS intensity, amobarbital sodium and the 
conditioned avoidance response. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 645-646.—In studying the relationship 
between level of CS intensity (light) and drug condition 
(amobarbital sodium) in the acquisition of the con- 
ditioned avoidance response of the white rat in a 
jump-box task, data.showed that both variables in- 
fluenced avoidance performance. Although the overall 
performance of drugged Ss was better than that of those 
given a placebo, primary differences occurred at 50,000 
and 800,000 peak candles of CS intensity; performance 
of Ss under placebo showed a marked decline at 800,000 
peak candles.—Journal abstract. 

8636. Schmidt, Karl M. (Washington State U.) The 
role of alcohol in the production of gastric ulcers in the 
albino rat placed in an approach-avoidance conflict 
situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5565- 
5566. 

8637. Stone, George C. (Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Some factors 
that influence acquisition of free-operant avoidance 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 383-396. 
—In a series of experiments it was found that rats learn 
to respond on a free-operant avoidance schedule with 
no external discriminative stimulus somewhat more 
effectively when trained (1) with a shorter S*S interval, 
(2) with an escape contingency, (3) with a l-sec as 
opposed to a .2-sec shock, and (4) when levers are 
presented before the Ist 2 shocks rather than after them. 
In interpreting these results, the importance of pseudo- 
escape behavior is stressed.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


8638. Di Lollo, Vincent, & Beez, Victor. (U. 
—Western Australia) Negative contrast effect as a func- 
tion of magnitude of reward decrement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(3), 99-100.—5 groups of 12 rats each 
were given 20 daily training trials in a straight runway 
and were rewarded with either 1, 2, 4, 8, or 16 20-mg 
food pellets, respectively. AII groups were then shifted 
to | pellet reward for 14 additional trials. Performance 
during training was an increasing monotonic function 
of the amount of reward. The magnitude of the negative 
contrast effect obtained in post-shift performance was 
directly related to the magnitude of reward decrement. 
—Journal abstract. 

8639. Garcia, John; Ervin, Frank R., & Koelling, 
Robert A. (Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) 
Learning with prolonged delay of reinforcement. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 121-122.—Gustatory 
aversions, induced in rats by conditionally pairing a 
distinctive flavor with a noxious drug, were readily 
established even when injections were delayed an hr. or 
more. The optimal interstimulus interval and effec- 
tiveness of cues for learning appear to be a function of 
the specific effects of the reinforcer on the organism. 
—Journal abstract. Ë 5 

8640. Hellwig, Louis R. (U. Missouri) Consum- 
matory behavior as a function of different volumes per 
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lick in a free-choice situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(9), 5558. 

8641. Hoffman, Howard S., Searle, John L., Toffey, 
Sharon, & Kozma, Frederick, Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Behavioral control by an imprinted stimulus. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 
177-189.—Newly hatched ducklings were exposed to 
imprinting procedures and trained to peck a key by 
presenting the imprinting stimulus as the reinforcing 
(response contingent) event. It was found that the key 

k was learned only when paginis - procedures were 
initiated during the 1st 6-8 hr. after hatch. Additional 
studies revealed that: (1) the duckling's distress vocal- 
izations were reduced in the presence of the imprinting 
stimulus and enhanced in its absence; (2) when the 
ducklings had constant access to the imprinted stimulus 
(via a key peck), pecking responses occurred in bursts 
and relatively few distress vocalizations occurred; (3) 
the initial effect of extinction procedures was an 
increase in key peck rate, but when repeated key pecks 
failed to produce the imprinted stimulus, distress 
vocalization ensued and peck rate declined; (4) both the 
presentation of an unfamiliar mechanical figure and 
delivery of electrical shock enhanced distress vocaliza- 
tion and key pecks; and (5) for some ducklings, certain 
familiar objects in the environment influenced distress 
calls in a manner comparable to the imprinted stimulus 
in that distress calls increased when these objects were 
removed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8642. Holstein, Solon B. (U. Missouri) Reversibility 
of the reinforcement relation of intracranial self- 
stimulation and licking. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5559. 

8643. Hothersall, David. (U. Tennessee) Resistance 
to extinction when continuous reinforcement is followed 
by partial reinforcement. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 109-112.—12 groups of 6 rats 
each were trained to make a lever-pressing response 
using different combinations of continuous- and partial- 
reinforcement schedules and were then extinguished. In 
peneral; continuous reinforcement before partial rein- 
orcement was found to lead to a large reduction in 
resistance to extinction.—Journal abstract. 

8644. Morrow, Joseph E. (California State Coll., 
Fullerton) Learning in an invertebrate with two types of 
negative reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 
131-132.—12 Isopods, Pocellio scaber, were trained to 
turn opposite a pre-determined preference in a Y maze 
to a criterion of 8 out of 10 correct turns per day for 2 
consecutive days. 6 were reinforced by the application 
of an aversive stimulus, light, contingent upon a turn 
towards original preference. 6 were reinforced by the 
withdrawal of the light contingent upon a turn opposite 
preference. All Ss reached the criterion within a range 
of 30 to 160 trials. There were no statistical differences 
between the 2 treatments.—Journal abstract. 

8645. Morse, W. H., & Kelleher, R. T. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Schedules using 
noxious stimuli: I. Multiple fixed-ratio and fixed-interval 
termination of schedule complexes. Journal of the Ex- 
perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), 267-290. 
—The termination of a schedule complex, comprising а 
stimulus in the presence of which brief presentations of 
electric shocks аге scheduled, is a reinforcer. Conditions 
were studied under which schedule-controlled patterns 
of responding characteristic of fixed-interval, fixed- 
ratio, and multiple fixed-interval fixed-ratio schedules 
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can be maintained in the squirrel monkey by termina- 
ting a schedule complex. The schedule of shock 
presentation was a critical determinant of the patterns 
of responding, especially under fixed-interval schedules 
of termination. The rates and patterns of responding 
under various schedules of termination of schedule 
complexes were generally akin to those maintained 
under comparable schedules of food presentation. The 
findings suggest a general similarity in the dynamic 
aspects of performances under schedules of schedule- 
complex termination and comparable schedules of food 
presentation, The schedule of reinforcement is more 
important than the nature of the reinforcer in the 
control of behavior. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8646. Stevenson, Arthur B. (U. Cincinnati) An 
investigation of the phenomenon of inhibition of reinforce- 
ment and the validity of the concept of conditioned 
inhibition in Hull's theory of learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5567-5568. 

8647. Treichler, F. Robert; Hann, Barbara, & 
Donaldson, Susan L. (Kent State U.) Comparison of 
operant-rate and paired-comparison methods of mea- 
suring reinforcer preferences in monkeys. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 435-439.—5 rhesus monkeys were 
tested under 2 methods of measuring reinforcer prefer- 
ence, 1 a paired-comparison and the other an operant- 
rate technique. Most animals failed to learn the 
discriminations necessary for paired-comparisons but 
showed significant and reliable differences in preference 
for the commodities evaluated by the operant-rate 
technique. It was concluded that either method, when 
appropriately designed, may yield useful results. 
—Journal abstract. 

8648. Vogel, John R., Mikulka, Peter J., & Spear, 
Norman E. (Rutgers U.) Effect of interpolated extinc- 
tion and level of training on the *'depression effect.” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 51-60. 
—The fact that rats shifted from large to small reward 
may undershoot the performance of a base line control 

roup (depression effect) has been previously accounted 
or in terms of frustration concepts. Exp. I was designed 
to test a prediction that frustration experience prior to a 
downward shift in reward magnitude would decrease or 
prevent the occurrence of the depression effect. The 
effects of 2 levels of preshift training were included as 
controls for number of trials and number of rewarded 
trials. Exp. Il studied the effects of interpolated 
extinction trials when the number of extinction trials 
exceeded, or was less than, the number of rewarded 
training trials. It was found that the depression effect 
was stronger the greater the number of preshift trials, 
and that its strength was reflected differentially among 
the response measures at given points of postshift 
training. Interpolated extinction trials produced little or 
no reduction in the depression effect, thus raising 
questions as to the effect of experimental extinction on 
$'s representational response of reward magnitude, and 
the adequacy of a frustration-theory interpretation of 
the depression effect.—Journal abstract. 

8649. Wyrwicka, Wanda. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The effect of food 
reinforcement on the level of alimentary excitation. Acta 
Biologiae Experimentalis, 1966, 26(2), 183-191.—The 
excitatory effect of the food reinforcement on the 
activation of the feeding system and performance of the 
alimentary instrumental reaction is discussed.—Journal 


summary. 
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Punishment & Extinction 


8650. Azrin, N. H., Hutchinson, R. R., & Hake, D. 
F. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) Extinction-induced aggres- 
sion. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1966, 9(3), 191-204.—Pigeons were conditioned to peck 
a response key under alternating periods of food 
reinforcement and extinction. The pigeons attacked a 
nearby pigeon at the onset of extinction. Some also 
attacked a stuffed model of a pigeon. The duration of 
attack was an inverse function of the time since the last 
food reinforcement and a direct function of the number 
of reinforcements, The pigeons attacked after the last 
food delivery whether or not: (1) the conditioned 
pecking response was required, and (2) the extinction 
period was signaled. The food had to be eaten; the mere 
sight and sound of food being delivered did not produce 
attack. Prior satiation reduced attack. The phenomenon 
was not attributable to a past history of competition 
between pigeons since socially deprived pigeons also 
attacked. Superstitious reinforcement of attack was not 
found to be a factor. The results indicate that the 
transition from food reinforcement to extinction is an 
aversive event that produces aggression. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8651. Banks, R. К. (U. Waterloo, Canada) 
Persistence to continuous punishment and nonreward 
following training with intermittent punishment and 
nonreward. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(3), 105-106. 
—Intermittent punishment of an instrumental response 
in rats increased persistence to continuous punishment 
when all punishment administrations were coupled with 
nonreward. The results were seen as consistent with a 
conditioning-model theory of the effect of intermittent 
punishment.—Journal abstract. 

8652. Boe, Erling E. (U. Victoria) Effect of punish- 
ment duration and intensity on the extinction of an 
instrumental response. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 72(1), 125-130.—2 factorial experiments were 
carried out in which a learned barrier-crossing response 
by rats was punished with shocks of various durations 
and intensities during extinction. Each response during 
extinction was punished in Exp. I until a criterion of 
extinction was attained; only the Ist response during 
extinction was punished in Exp. H. In general, the 
degree of depression in response strength produced by 
punishment was directly related to its intensity and 
duration. Amount of postpunishment recovery of 
response strength appeared to be directly related to the 
degree of depression induced by punishment.—Journal 
abstract. 

8653. Culbertson, Jack L., Kling, J. W., & Berkley, 
Mark A. (Brown U.) Extinction responding following 
ICS and food reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(3), 127-128.—Rats were trained and extinguished 
under conditions that were comparable in all respects 
except for the reinforcement procedures. Food Ss 
responded more frequently during extinction than 
intracranial stimulation (ICS) Ss, whether the training 
had been with CRF or FR-10 reinforcement schedules. 
—Journal abstract. 

8654. Rachlin, Howard. (Harvard U.) Recovery of 
responses during mild punishment. Journal of the ws 
perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(3), AO ] 
— Pigeons, punished with mild shock for pecking uing 
1 of 2 components of a multiple schedule, evening у 
recovered so that they pecked at the same rate uring 
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both components. In 1 experiment they were extin- 
guished after recovering. When punishment was main- 
tained during extinction, they extinguished faster during 
the punished than during the unpunished component. 
When punishment was "es during extinction, they 
extinguished faster during the unpunished than during 
the previously punished component. In another ex- 
periment, punishment was programed Ist during neither 
of the 2 components, then during 1, then during both, 
and finally during the other component. The extent of 
recovery decreased with each successive cycle. It is 
concluded that, if transient emotional states are 
| aes reward and punishment are symmetrical in 
their effects. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
8655. Sandler, Jack; Davidson, Robert S., & 
Holzschuh, Ronald D. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Coral Gables, Fla.) Effects of increasing punishment 
frequency on Sidman avoidance behavior. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(3), 103-104.—Marmoset monkeys, 
trained to bar press in a Sidman avoidance procedure 
were punished with decreased, response-contingent 
shock ratios. Initial increases in response frequencies 
were rapidly replaced by reduced rates. Avoidance 
percentages were not appreciably altered, even when 
every other response was punished. Eventually, an 
optimal balance was established between adequate 
avoidance responding and minimal exposure to the 
punishment contingencies.—Journal abstract. 
` 8656. Tombaugh, Tom N. (U. Missouri) The effects 
of delay of reinforcement during acquisition and extinc- 
tion upon runway performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(9), 5568. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


8657. Bernstein, I. S. (Yerkes Center, Emory U.) 
Activity patterns in a Cebus monkey group. Folia 
Primatologica, 1965, 3(2-3), 211-224.—12 Cebus 
albifrons were simultaneously introduced to a large 
compound and Systema aly observed for 8 mo. 
Response patterns stabilized slowly and the resulting 
social organization was characterized primarily by the 
tendency for particular animals to remain together and 
engage in consistent social interaction patterns. Inten- 
sive social interactions, such as agonistic, sexual, or 
social grooming responses, were rare, and dominance 
appeared to play little part in the social organization. 
The response pattern of the largest male was most 
distinctive, but other specialized roles existed in the 
group. The data were compared with similar data 
collected on rhesus and gibbon groups and it was found 
that specific responses and distinct response frequency 
patterns characterized each of the taxa compared, 
—Journal abstract. 

8658. Denenberg, Victor H., Hudgens, Gerald A., & 
Zarrow, M. X. (Purdue U.) Mice reared with rats: 
Effects of mother on adult behavior patterns. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 18(2), 451-456.—Litters of 4 male 
and 2 female mice were fostered, at 4 days of age, to 
lactating rat mothers whose own litters (2-6 days of 
age) were removed at the time of fostering. Control 
mouse litters (4 males, 2 females) remained with their 

natural mothers. Rat-reared mice had a higher mortal- 
ity rate between birth and weaning but the survivors 
weighed more at weaning than did mouse-reared mice. 
Rat-reared mice were less active in an open field on the 
Ist day of testing and were less aggressive than mice 
reared by mouse mothers. The data definitely implicate 
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the mother as a critical determiner of adult behavioral 
patterns.—Journal abstract. 

8659, Goswell, Marilyn J., & Gartlan, J. S. (Bristol 
U., England) Pregnancy, birth and early infant behavior 
in the captive patas monkey Erythrocebus patas. Folia 
Primatologica, 1965, 3(2-3), 189-200.— The birth of a 
patas monkey is described. Changes in behavior of the 
mother during pregnancy are briefly mentioned. The 
development of behavior patterns in the infant during 
the Ist 2 wk. of life is summarized, and compared 
briefly with that of a 2nd infant born in the laboratory a 
yr. later.—Journal abstract. 

8660. Hall, K. R., Boelkins, R. C., & Goswell, M. 
J. (Bristol U., England) Behavior of patas monkeys, 

throcebus patas, in captivity, with notes on the natural 
habitat. Folia Primatologica, 1965, 3(1), 22-49.—The 
natural! habitat and social organization are briefly 
described. A laboratory group of 5 patas, the consti- 
tution of which is similar to that of the smallest group 
seen in the wild, was observed over a period of 18 mo. 
From these observations a description of the acts, 
postures, and communicative signals which comprise 
the behavior repertoire of the species has been derived. 
Behavioral differences between patas, baboons and 
rhesus are discussed briefly.—Journal abstract. 

8661. Joly, Jean. (Laboratoire d'Evolution des Etres 
Organisés, Paris, France) Sur l'éthologie sexuelle de 
Salamandra salamandra (L.). [Sexual behavior of 
Salamandra salamandra (L.)] Zeitschrift für Tier- 
psychologie, 1966, 23(1), 8-27.—10 stages during suc- 
cessful fertilization on dry land are differentiated and 
presented in a table of a corresponding releaser-instinct 
sequence. Comparisons with related species are dis- 
cussed in phylogenetic terms. A 2-phasic copula seems 
to be the rule for most of the advanced caudata. The 
opposite sex is recognized by trial and error. Atypical 
movements indicate the same plasticity in the behavior 
patterns of both sexes. (39 ref.)—K. E. Grossmann. 

8662. Kaufmann, J. H. (U. Florida) Studies on the 
behavior of captive tree shrews (Tupaia glis). Folia 
Primatologica, 1965, 3(1), 50-74.— The behavior of 
adult Tupaia glis was studied in Puerto Rico in a variety 
of cages and enclosures, in mixed groups of up to 8 
individuals. A variety of social acts was identified and 
interpreted, including 5 vocal signals, 9 visual signals, 2 
olfactory patterns, and 6 contact patterns. An analysis 
of 169 hostile episodes showed that dominant indi- 
viduals were relatively quiet and engaged in more direct 
contact, while subordinate ones were more vocal and 
tended to avoid contact. Neither sex was consistently 
dominant, but residents were usually dominant over 
intruders. 44 heterosexual and 22 homosexual episodes 
were analyzed; only females participated in the latter. 
—Journal abstract. 

8663. Lill, Alan. (Poultry Research Centre, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland) Some observations on social organi- 
zation and non-random mating in captive Burmese red 
junglefowl (Gallus gallus spadiceus). Behaviour, 1966, 
26(3-4), 228-242.—Sexual behavior was observed in 
female flocks with single male visitors, and in heter- 
osexual flocks with 1, 4, or 6 resident males. Non- 
random mating occurred in | of 2 female flocks and in 
the mixed flock with 4 males. Single resident males 
showed nonrandom mating, but this is probably a 
response to female crouching rather than a preference 
for individuals —N. M. Ginsburg. 

8664. Seay, B. (Wisconsin Primate Center, Madi- 
son) Maternal behavior in primiparous and multiparous 
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rhesus monkeys. Folia Primatologica, 1966, 4(2), 146- 
168.—2 groups of 4 feral rhesus monkey mothers and 
their infants were observed for 6 mo. Primiparous and 
multiparous mothers were stikingly similar on most 
measures of positive maternal behavior as were their 
infants on the basic infant-mother categories. The 
peer-directed social behavior of the infants of the 
primiparous and multiparous mothers and of 4 
surrogate-raised infants was considered with particular 
emphasis upon the development of sex differences and 
sexual behavior. The similarity in the social behavior of 
surrogate- and mother-reared infants was attributed to 
multiple compensating bases for the development of 
wu behavior in the rhesus monkey.—Journal 
abstract. 

8665. Simmel, Edward C., & McGee, D. Phillip. 
(Miami U., Oxford) Social facilitation of exploratory 
behavior in rats: Effects of increased exposure to novel 
stimuli. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 587-590.—In 
a replication of an earlier study, with minor modi- 
fications of apparatus and an increase of trial durations 
from 4-6 min., 6 male albino rats (Group A) who had 
previously explored a novel stimulus were run with 6 
rats who had not. When compared with 6 rats (Group 
B) who had explored the stimulus and were then run 
with 6 Ss who had equivalent experience, Group A Ss 
showed significantly more exploratory responses than 
Group B Ss (p < .001). Group A Ss made 103 explora- 
tory responses within 5 sec. of Ss with which they were 

aired, while Group B Ss made none. These results were 
in the same direction as those reported in the previous 
study, but the differences were much greater.—Journal 
abstract. 

8666. Sorenson, M. W., & Conaway, C. H. (U. 
Missouri) Observations on the social behavior of tree 
shrews in captivity. Folia Primatologica, 1966, 4(2), 
124-145.—The social behavior of 5 species of tree 
shrews in captivity is described and analyzed. Although 
each species displayed a linear dominance hierarchy, the 
degree of sociality varied between the species. The social 
structure of T. longipes was strengthened by the 
formation of female-female consorts. Grooming fre- 
quently occurred, but it was rarely reciprocal. There 
was no evidence of permanent territoriality. Play and 
displacement activities were noted among young and 
adult animals. Apparently, certain play patterns of the 

oung were essential in the establishment of dominance 
i18 and reproductive abilities. Imprinting 


occurred during the Ist weeks of hand-rearing and | 


robably influenced play, agonistic, and reproductive 
havior.—Journal abstract. 
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8667. Brandwin, Marvin A. (U. Michigan) Levels of 
reference in connotative meaning: А developmental study. 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, & 
Letters, 1965, 50(2), 343-353.—Ss from Grades 2, 4, 6, 
9, and college rated stimulus words on a 9 scale 
semantic differential form. For each such rating Ss 
selected 3 words considered to be most meaningfully 
related to the judged word. “The results . . . indicate that 
the stability of the semantic differential dimensional 
structure in children does not imply a corresponding 
stability of the underlying mental operations involved in 
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judgment of connotative meaning....Age changes in 
connotative judgment do occur and...such changes 
follow general developmental principles.''—4. М. 
Barch. 

8668. Kovantsov, I. I. [Are mathematical abilities 
inborn?] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, 11(3), 150-155. 
—‘‘Mathematical abilities are innate, as are all other 
human abilities," however, “1 is possible to instill any 
desired qualities into an individual by means of 
education.” —M. D. Franzoni. 

8669. Moldavskaia, S. I. О sootnoshenii skorosti 
peredelki uslovnykh refleksov i podvizhnosti nervnykh 
protsessov u liudei raznogo vozrasta. [Relationship 
between the rate of the reversal of CRs and the mobility 
of nervous processes in persons of different ages.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 
260-265.—Ss were 225 persons, ages 5-25. It was found 
that the rate of reversal does not correlate with the 
mobility of nervous processes. The latter increases with’ 
age, in both the Ist and 2nd signal systems, while the 
rate of reversal diminishes. In young children the 
reversal occurs much faster than in adults. The rate is 
greatly influenced by the stability of CRs.—A. Cuk. 

8670. Verger, Don M. (U. Oregon) A study of the 
relationships of birth order to the development of 
interests. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5544. 


INFANCY 


8671. Hindley, C. B., et al. (U. London, England) 
Some differences in infant feeding and elimination train- 
ing in five European longitudinal samples. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3-4), 179-201. 
—Samples from Brussels (N — 251), London (N — 222), 
Paris (N — 248), Stockholm (N — 209), and Zurich 
(N — 413). Significant differences were found between 
the samples in the practices of age of weaning and of 
starting toilet training (median age of 4.6 mo. in 
London vs. 12.4 mo, in Stockholm). What is “early” or 
"late" with regard to these practices is relative to the 
culture; such differences must be considered in evalu- 
ating their significance for a particular case.—J. M. 
Reisman, 

8672. Lewis, Michael; Kagan, Jerome, & Kalafat, 
John. (Fels Research Inst, Yellow Springs, О.) 
Patterns of fixation in the young infant. Child Develop- 
ment, 1966, 37(2), 331-341.—32 24-wk-old infants each 
received 2 types of visual stimulation while Os recorded 
their fixation patterns. 5 measures were obtained: total 
fixation time, longest fixation, Ist fixation, number of 
fixations, and latency to Ist fixation. The results 
indicate that longest and Ist fixations are better indexes 
of discrimination than is total fixation. Human faces 
evoke 1 or 2 long fixations, while designs elicit many . 
short fixations. There were sex differences in fixation 
patterns. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8673. Lezine, Iréne. Essai d'exploration des pos- 
sibilités d'adaptation visuelle des enfants de deux à douze 
mois. P test of the visual adaptation possibil- 
ities of infants aged 2-12 months.] Enfance, 1965, No. 5, 
552-586.— Description of a scale for evaluating visual 
and ocular function and an illustration of its use in 
differential diagnosis.—S. S. Marzolf. Я 

8674. Petre-Quadene, O., & Laroche, Ј. L. Sommeil 
du noveau-né: Phases paradoxales spontanées et pro- 
voquées. [Sleep of the newborn: Paradoxically spon- 
taneous and provoked phases.] Journal de Psychologie 
Normale et Pathologique, 1966, 63(1), 19-27.—EEG, 
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respiration, EKG, and ocular movements were recorded 
simultaneously on 22 newborn infants (ages 1-5 days) 
during sleep. Os also recorded changes in facial 
expressions and body movements. A 3-phase cycle of 
sleep was confirmed. Auditory, tactile, proprioceptive, 
and buccal stimulation introduced a paradoxical phase, 
which may be due to cortical immaturity. (22 ref.)—K. 
J. Hartman. 

8675. Steinschneider, Alfred; Lipton, Earle L., & 
Richmond, Julius B. (State University Hosp., Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Auditory sensitivity in 
the infant: Effect of intensity on cardiac and motor 
rop Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 233-252. 
—Cardiac and motor responsivity was determined on 9 
neonates repetitively and randomly presented with 4 
5-sec white-noise stimuli (55, 70, 85 and 100 db.) and 
“control” trials. The results indicated that the per- 
centage of motor responses increased and their latency 
decreased with increasing intensity of stimulation. There 
was a progressive increase in the duration and a 
decrease in the latency of the primary phase of the 
cardiac-rate response as the sound level increased. In 
addition, the average magnitude of both the primary 
and return phases of the cardiac response progressively 
increased. Neonates differed in their ability to respond 
differentially to changing stimulation (discrimination). 
All newborns гарода to a stimulus intensity of 70 
db. or less. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8676. Tonkova-Iampol'skaia, R. V. Nachal'nye étap: 
Stanovleniia detskoi rechi. [Initial stages of pod 
formation in children.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(2), 351-356.—Ss were 30 new- 
born children and 30 of 1, 2, and 3 mo. of age. 
Electroacoustic analysis of their vocalizations was 
performed. The child's cry in the Ist few mo. is essential 
to the general process of speech formation as a 
preparatory stage. The process of phoneme formation is 
very long and is not primary in the development of 

һ. A child begins to master the intonation sooner 
than the phoneme structure. From the intonational 
patter of the cry, already existing at birth, separate 
orms of intonational expressiveness are formed in the 
course of communication with adults.—A. Cuk. 

8677. Watson, J. S. The development and general- 
ization of ‘‘contingency awareness" in early infancy: 
Some hypotheses. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 120), 
123-135.— The Hebb and Piaget theories stress anatom- 
ical development as deterrent to infant learning. Recent 
experiments suggest certain functional variables to 
explain "infant difficulty in learning response-reward 
contingencies.” Tendency to scan and accuracy of 
memory for behavior-reward connections are posited to 
explain infant learning. Several procedures, including 
looking away then back at hand-opening and speed of 
turning from stomach to back, lend support to 
Watson's hypothesis concerning the fünctional relation 
ship of contingency manipulation to infant learning. 
—N. M. Chansky. 


CHILDHOOD 


8678. Ayres, A. Jean. (U. Southern California) 
Interrelationship among perceptual-motor functions in 
children. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1966, 20(2), 68-71.—Reports relationships among 
perceptual-motor functions observed in a normal 
sample of children. A battery of perceptual-motor tests 
was administered to 92 children, ages 4-8 yr., who had 
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been administered the Gesell Development Scales as 
infants. About 10% could be considered as having 
possible to probable CNS disturbances. A battery of 19 
perceptual-motor tests was administered and statis- 
tically treated to establish the interrelationships among 
the different dimensions measured. Factor analysis 
revealed 2 factors. 1 identified primarily with general 
perceptual-motor ability dominated by tactile, kin- 
esthetic, and motor functions; the 2nd appeared to be 
associated with visual perception strongly loaded with 
visualization.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8679. Beilin, Harry; Kagan, Jacob, & Rabinowitz, 
Rhea. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New York) Effects of 
verbal and perceptual training on water level repre- 
sentation. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 317-329. 
— Representation of water level in jars tilted at various 
angles to the horizontal was studied with 180 white and 
Negro Ss (mean age of 7.6). “Unsuccessful” Ss were 
trained by perceptual confirmation and verbal methods. 
Training resulted in improved performance, although 
there was no transfer to jars of a different form. 
Perceptual confirmation training was superior to verbal 
instruction of the water level principle. Negro and white 
Ss ond equally well from training, but pretest group 
differences were not overcome by training. Water level 
conceptualization in jars tilted at oblique angles was 
more difficult than in jars placed horizontally or 
vertically.—Journal abstract. 

8680. Charlesworth, William R., & Zahn, Carolyn. 
(U. Minnesota) Reaction time as a measure of com- 
prehension of the effects produced by rotation on objects. 
Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 253-268.— Measures of 
reaction time (RT) were used to determine the level of 
the child's comprehension of the effects of a 180* 
rotation on the linear order of a row of objects. RTs to 
an apparent violation of the law governing rotation (a 
180* rotation was contrived to produce the original 
instead of inverted order of objects) were significantly 
longer than RTs to the expected outcome (inverted 
order) and were significantly related to whether the 
child had the cognitive structure necessary to compre- 
hend the rotation phenomenon. The value of using RT 
to contrived unexpected events in order to determine 
the developmental level of cognitive structures described 
by Piaget Is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8681. Chircev, A., & Chircev, A. Pentru o metodicá a 
delimitárii intereselor fata de atracțiile si preferințele 
profesionale ale elevilor de vîrstă scolará mijlocie. 
[Toward a method of distinguising school children's 
interests, attractions, and preferences in the professional 
sphere.] Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 1965, 10, 
7-28.—A theoretical and experimental study of the 
interests, attractions to, and preferences for professions 
shown by preadolescent school children. An important 
proportion of the preferences are not yet stable in this 
age group. The child's motivation in choosing a 
profession does not always correspond to his theoretical 
and practical interests. (Russian & French summaries) 
—V. Radu. 

8682. Cierny, Ladislav. Upreditostnovanie farieb v 
ontogenéze vo vzíahu К motivacii subjektu. [Color 
preference in ontogenesis: Its relation to motivation of 
the subject.] Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 229-242.—2 
Eiern were conducted to discern the emotional 
effect of colors and to ascertain the influence of 
motivation on the process of color preference with 
regard to changes in ontogenesis, using 300 female Ss 
ages 11-35 yr. Time required to make a color choice 
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was also examined, It was found that: (1) preferred 
colors were chosen more quickly, in general, than 
nonpreferred ones; (2) choices were made most quickly 
at 17-20 yr. of age, and less quickly below and above 
these ages; (3) preferred colors were blue, red, and 
green, as opposed to orange, yellow, and violet; and (4) 
a motivating stimulus (a flower) was important in 
affecting color preference for all ages, with the excep- 
tion of 11-14 yr. olds, who chose solely by the 
emotional value the color had for them. (Russian & 
German summaries)— English summary. 

8683. Dieckmann, H. (Schütz-Allee 118, Berlin, W. 
Germany) Der Wert des Miirchens für die seelische 
Entwicklung des Kindes. [The value of fairy tales for the 
spiritual development of the child.] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(2), 50-55. 

8684. El'konin, D. Simvolika i ee funktsii v igre detei. 
[Symbolism and its function in the play of children.] 
Doshkol'noe Vospitanie, 1966, 39(3), 56-60.—A survey 
of play theory with extensive references to the disserta- 
tion of F. I. Fradkina on the psychology of play in early 
childhood. With the change of relationship from object 
-action-word to word-object-action, symbolism ap- 
pears as a means of simulating both human behavior 
and social relations.—/. D. London. 

8685. Entwisle, Doris R. Word associations of young 
children. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. xi, 
597 p. $12.50. 

8686. Favez-Boutonier, J. L'objet. [The object.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 894-899.—The 
confusion of self and nonself precedes language acqui- 
sition. The infant in drawing a human figure reproduces 
the steps of his perception of humans. The theories of 
R, Spitz and Melanie Klein are described in detail. Spitz 
has determined 3 stages: (1) primarily narcissistic; (2) 
consciousness of relations with others; and (3) when the 
object responds to the love and libidinal needs of the 
infant.—K. J. Hartman. 

8687. Isaacs, Susan. Intellectual growth in young 
children. New York, N.Y.: Schocken Books, 1966. xi, 
295 p. $6.00(cloth), $2.45(paper). 

8688. Kobasigawa, Akira. (U. Ryukyus, Japan) 
Observationally induced disinhibition of inappropriately 
sex-typed responses in young children. Japanese Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1966, 14(1), 9-14.—The 
study investigated whether observations of a peer model 
of the same sex playing with toys appropriate for 
opposite-sex children would weaken an inhibitory 
tendency in the observing S to approach these inap- 
propriately sex-typed toys. The study also investigated 
whether an inhibitory tendency in the observing S to 
approach toys for opposite-sex children would be 
weakened as a consequence of {һе observation of a peer 
model of the opposite sex playing with toys appropriate 
for the model, but not for the observing child. 90 
children, 45 boys and 45 girls, participated. The mean 
age was 6 yr. 3 mo. Findings indicated that for boys, the 
model who displayed ЖАНРА НУ sex-typed re- 
sponses appeared to have a disinhibitory effect. Obser- 
vation of the model displaying appropriate sex-typed 
behavior showed neither an inhibitory nor disinhibitory 
effect on children's inappropriately sex-typed responses. 
Results were interpreted to mean that both the observa- 
tion of the deviated model and the observation of an 
adult's nonreaction to previously inappropriate behav- 
ior have a disinhibitory effect on the sex inappropriate 
behavior of young boys.—J. C. Moore. 
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8689. Kreitler, Hans, & Kreitler, Shulamith, (Tel- 
Aviv U., Israel) Children's ts of sexuality and 
birth. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 363-378.—Deals 
with the information and views of children about sexual 
differences and the creation of babies, With the aid of a 
questionnaire 185 children ages 4-5% yr., boys and girls, 
of European, American, North-African, and Asian 
ancestry were interviewed. It was found that the level of 
information about sexual differences and the readiness 
to talk about sexuality are much higher than usually 
assumed. Concerning the creation of КАТАТ there are 3 
theories: the baby is created in the mother's belly from 
the food she eats, the baby has always existed in the 
mother's belly, the baby should be swallowed by the 
mother. Further results refer to the role of the father 
and to the status of the embryo and the manner in 
which it leaves the belly. The conclusions relate to 
Freud's and Piaget's theories in this domain, to cultural 
differences, and to the assumed impact of the children's 
views upon later personality development and be- 
havior.—Journal abstract. 

8690. McDavid, John W., & Harari, Herbert. (U. 
Miami, Coral Gables) antl of names and 
popularity in grade-school children. Child Development, 
1966, 37(2), 453-459.—The relation between rated 
social desirability of Ist names and sociometric popu- 
larity status in elementary-school children was investi- 
gated. Popularity status was found to be highly corre- 
lated with the social-desirability value of the indi- 
vidual's Ist name as rated by members of his own 
organized youth group, However, it was found that 
popularity was also correlated significantly with social- 
desirability values of names as rated by members of 
other groups relatively unfamiliar with the individual 
bearing that name, This latter correlation suggests 
certain social handicaps upon the child who bears a 
"socially undesirable" name, as well as important 
methodological contamination in sociometric studies of 
children's groups. (20 ref.) Journal abstract. 

8691. MeMichael, Robert E., & Grinder, Robert 
E. (Michigan State U.) Children's guilt after trans- 
gression: Combined effect of exposure to American 
culture and ethnic background. Child Development, 1966, 
37(2), 425-431 Sample of Japanese-, Hawaiian-, and 
white-American children from 3 community settings are 
compared on assessed guilt after transgression. The 
American culture has dominated each community to à 
different degree. The results for strength of guilt 
indicate a decreasing assimilation to American stand- 
ards of conduct as one goes from relatively great to 
lesser degrees of community dominance by American 
culture. Correlations among 3 measures of guilt Suggest 
that the way guilt is expressed also varies with ethnic 
background and degree of exposure to American 
culture, As in 2 previous cross-cultural studies, no 
general sex differences were found in strength of 
depicted guilt.—Journal abstract. 

8692. Oleron, P. Langage et dével t mental. 
[Language and mental development. Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 887-893.—The positions 
of the empiricists and associationists are compared, and 
the many sources of reaction to empiricism пе 
enumerated. The position of Piaget is traced from his 
1924 work on the или and thought of the ari 
According to Piaget, language is a Paro function 
and a characteristic of intelligence.—K. J. Hartman. t 

8693. Pratoomraj, Sawat, & sy s bom 
(National Coll. o! Education, Bangkok, 
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Kinds of questions and types of conservation tasks as 
related to children's conservation responses. Child Devel- 
opment, 1966, 37(2), 343-353.—32 children (16 male, 16 
female) at each of 4 age levels (4-7) were presented with 
5 problems aimed at determining whether they had 
attained the concept of conservation. 4 kinds of 
questions concerning quantity were asked Ss following 
the manipulation of stimuli (e.g., rolling 1 of 2 clay balls 
into a sausage shape): "Is it the same? More? Less? 
Different?" 8 Ss in each age group were presented with 
a given kind of question. 3 types of conservation task 
were presented: questions of prediction, judgment, and 
explanation. Piaget's finding of an increase in conserva- 
tion with age was confirmed; sex differences were 
insignificant; the kind of question had very little effect; 
and the type of conservation task had a significant effect 
on maturity of response at younger but not older age 
levels. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
8694. Reinhart, R. A. (Western Reserve U.) Some 
relationships between early rheumatic fever, intelligence 
and anxiety scores. Journal of Child Psychology & 


Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3-4), 243-250.—2 samples, each of ` 


25 children who had had rheumatic fever before and 
after the age of 6 yr., were compared with siblings on 
the Stanford-Binet Form L-M, and Test Anxiety and 
General Anxiety scales, Girls in the before-6 group had 
IQ scores significantly lower (M difference — 4 points) 
and anxiety scores significantly higher than their sis- 
ters, —J. M. Reisman. 

8695. Salade, D., & Codreanu-Ciurea, К. Contribuții 
la studiul formării noțiunilor morale al elevii de vîrstă 
scolară mică. [Contribution to the study of the forma- 
tion of moral concepts in young school children.] Studia 
Universitatis Babeş-Bolyai, 1965, 10, 87-109.—Chil- 
dren's interpretation of moral concepts (e.g., diligence, 
courage, sincerity, friendship) were studied from Grades 
4-6 in an effort to examine the development of concept 
formation. The understanding of moral concepts by 
young school children is directly linked to their every- 
day experiences, and depends upon the instructive and 
educative influences exercised by the school. The part 
that moral concepts play in moral consciousness and 


conduct depends upon many factors. (Russian & - 


French summaries)— V. Radu. 

8696. Udry, J. R. A research note on children's 
concept of beauty. Merrill- Palmer Quarterly, 1966, 1262), 
165-171.—Photographs of busts varying in facial 
features and hair were presented to 77 
EG ina EL. ae city. Chil 

pictures to rank order from prettiest to least 
MA was not found to be significantly НБА 
preferences. Grade 3 students а peared to evaluate the 

ictures as would adults. The data show that children 


ave concepts of beauty shared b i Pei 
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Learning 


8698. Bennett, E. Muriel. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) The pediatrician's role in evaluating the child 
with a learning disability. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 
1966, 1(3), 129-133, 138.—The physician can contri- 
bute: (1) a careful review of the developmental history 
with special attention to prenatal and postnatal illnesses 
in relationship to developmental levels; (2) a neuro- 
logical examination; (3) by helping the parents to 
understand the various facets of the handicapped 
learner’s problems; and (4) through his long-time 
association with the family, stopping the "ping-pong of 
blame" between the family and school. He can also 
provide the following information: physical and 
emotional development; the use of verbal communica- 
tion in the home; the amount of reading to and listening 
to the child; observations of his learning patterns; the, 
growth of his attention span; the size and clarity of his 
spoken and auditory vocabulary.—M. D. Franzoni. 

8699. Caughey, Patricia А. Psychiatry and the 
atypical child. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 
177-182.—A brief survey of observations helpful to 
classroom teachers and suggestions for parents relevant 
to learning disability. 

8700. Cobb, Nancy J. (U. Massachusetts) Reversal 
and nonreversal shift learning in children as a function of 
two types of pretraining. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5555. 

8701. Fagan, Joseph F., & Witryol, Sam L. (U. 
Connecticut) The effects of instructional set and delay of 
reward on children's learning in a simultaneous discrim- 
ination task. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 433-438. 
—36 3rd-grade children were divided into 4 groups of 
14 each and given a simultaneous discrimination task. 
There were 2 levels of reward, immediate and 6-sec 
delay, and 2 sets of instructions, orienting and non- 
orienting. The notion that goal orientation, produced 
by orienting instructions, serves to substantially 
decrease the potentially detrimental effects of delaying 
reward was supported. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8702. Flavell, John H., Beach, David R., & Chinsky, 
Jack M. (U. Minnesota) Spontaneous verbal rehearsal 
in a memory task as a function 
ment, 1966, 37(2), 283-299. —A distinction is made 
between 2 alternative hypotheses for explaining an 
Often-reported deficiency. in verbally mediated per- 


children to rehearse stimulus na 
serial recall task. —Journal abstract. 


8703. Gil’bukh, Yu. Z. Razvitie umstvennykh sposob- 


noste uchashehikhsya. [The develo; ment 

Dee in pupils.] Nachal'naya Shkola. 1966, ета! 
А аы abilities in young school children can 
dw lope through their participation in the planning 
of their work—in this study, cutting geometric forms 
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8704. іјіта, Fusako. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., 
Japan) The developmental sequences of the child's 
conception of number. Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1966, 14(1), 25-36.— The child's concept of 
number was analyzed in regard to magnitude and in 
terms of a set of 8 tasks given under different stimulus 
conditions. The tasks ranged from divisions of aggre- 
gates into smaller ones which comprise the same 
number of elements, to tasks dealing with seriation and 
ordinal numbers. 200 Ss divided into 2 groups were 
tested. The younger group ranged from age 4-4 yr. 5 
mo., while the older group ranged from age 4 yr. 6 
mo.-4 yr. 11 mo. Major findings were: (1) when they 
compare the number of 2 aggregates, Ss are influenced 
by the perceptual configuration, (2) the magnitude of 
numbers is scalable, according to the order of difficulty, 
and (3) the younger group cannot understand 1-1 
correspondence. The developmental sequences of the 
number concept appears to cover the following periods: 
(1) number operations not understood at all, (2) lower 
numbers are understood, (3) verbal labels understood, 
(4) ability to abstract numeral dimensions, and (5) 
understanding of the ordinal number and conservation 
concept.—J. C. Moore. 

8705. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Social class and perceptual learning. Mental Hygiene, 
1966, 50(2), 226-239.—Surveys research on the effects 
of the environment on general brain capacity and 
perceptual learning ability. Relates social class differ- 
ences in learning ability and school attainment to 
differences in environmental enrichment or impoverish- 
ment and takes issue with the concept of reading or 
other "readiness" as an aspect of physical maturity, 
implying, rather, that readiness is a product of prior 
learning. Some implications of this view for educating 
the underprivileged are discussed.—M. Н. Lewin. 

8706. Matsubara, Tatsuya. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) Achievements and physical growth of younger 
and older children at the age of entrance into Grade 1. 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 14(1), 
37-44.—3 groups, younger, middle, and older children, 
were compared on achievement, physical growth, 
absence from school and leadership from the Ist-6th or 
9th grade, The younger group entered Grade 1 at age 6 
yr., the middle group at age 6 yr. 6 mo., and the older 
group at 6 yr. 10 mo. Major findings were: (1) the mean 
achievement of the older group was significantly greater 
through Grade 2 but not in Grade 3 or after, (2) music 
scores were for the older group significantly better only 
at Grade 1, drawing scores were significantly better 
through Grade 5, and physical exercise through Grade 
6, (3) there were more days of absence for the younger 
group through Grade-2, and (4) children in the older 
group were elected to more offices through Grade 4.—J. 
C. Moore. 

8707. Schiller, Peter H. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Developmental study of color-word interference. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(1), 105- 
108.— The interference observed in color naming when 
words and colors appear in incongruent combinations 
was studied in children of different ages. The results 
show that the extent of interference is minimal in Ist 
graders, becomes maximal in the 2nd and 3rd grades, 
and then declines gradually. It was also found that the 
speed of reading words designating colors is consistently 
faster after the 2nd grade than the naming of color 
strips.—Journal abstract. 
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8708. Shapiro, Sydelle S. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Aural pared associates learning in 
grade-school children. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 
417-424.—Aurally presented paired-associate (PA) lists 
were learned to criterion by 10-11 and 13-14 yr. old 
children. Significant effects were obtained for type of 
list, initial associative strength (IAS), and percent 
occurrence of response members. A significant inter- 
action between IAS and lists revealed large differences 
in effect of IAS on the noncompetitive list but small 
differences on the competitive list. Error analysis 
yielded greater extralist errors for the noncompetitive 
list and greater intralist errors for the competitive lists. 
A comparison of aural with visual PA learning showed 
the younger children performed better with aurally 
presented lists, while the older children performed 
about equally under both presentation modalities, (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8709. Spence, Janet T. (U. Texas) Verbal-discrimi- 
nation performance as a function of instructions and 
verbal-reinforcement combination in normal and retarded 
children. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 269-281. 
—Normal elementary-school children who were unin- 
structed about the reinforcement procedures were 
poorer (р < .01) in performance on a 2-alternative 
discrimination task under a right-blank reinforcement 
combination than under wrong-blank and right-wrong 
combinations, due to thé presence of Ss in the former 
condition who treated blank as "right." No differences 
were found among reinforcement groups instructed 
about the reinforcers. Institutionalized retardates tested 
under the same conditions performed better (p « .10) 
under right-wrong than the, other conditions, whether 
informed or uninformed about the reinforcers. Fewer 
uninformed right-blank retardates than normals reacted 
to blank as “right,” so that, for the total group, 
significant performance differences between right-blank 
and the other conditions did not occur. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 248: 

8710. van Meel, J. M., & Sanders, C. H. 
(Psychologisch Inst. der Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 
Netherlands) [Discrimination of letter-forms in children 
with reading and writing difficulties.] Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1966, 21(3), 194-209.—Describes Gigson's letter dis- 
crimination task given to 7-, 9-, and I1-yr-old children 
with reading difficulties. 4 of the Ss in each condition 
worked under time pressure. Results of analyses of 
variance showed that: (1) children with reading diffi- 
culties make significantly more discrimination errors, 
but show. a sharp drop in errors between 9 and 11; and 
(2) normal children with a low error level at 7 do not 
markedly improve from 7-11. The most frequent error 
types for both groups were choice of rotation-reversal 
transformations (significant at 9 but not at 11) and of 
perspective. transformations. Normal 7-yr-olds need a 
longer time in the discrimination task; time pressure 
increases the error level. Discrimination of letters is a 
scanning activity in which availability of criteria sets, 
central attention regulation, and risk-taking attitudes 
can be distinguished.— T. Verhave. 

Abilities à 
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8711. Lurcat, L. Évolution du за р hls tif 
et cing ans: Les formes vers un rth and fifth 
[Evolution of sketching between the fourth and. Е 
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years: Free forms and decorative geometry.] Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1966, 63(1), 57 
-82.—The evolution of sketching was observed between 
the 4th and 5th yr. of life of a young girl. Her drawings 
represent a synthesis of psychomotor, perceptual, and 
intellectual factors. The rapport between perception and 
representation characteristically attained a high degree 
of complexity. Aspects of symmetry, complication of 
figurative themes, and assemblages of forms illustrate 
the effort to organize perception into graphic space —K. 
J. Hartman, 

8712. Rybarova, Eva. Príspevok k vyskumu spontan- 
neho pohybového tempa v ontogenéze. [Contribution to 
the investigation of rate of movement in ontogenesis.] 
Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 161-177.—A study of the 
Spontaneous rate of movement in 7- and 15-yr-olds 
performing a simple motor action (pressing a lever at 
random) at an uninterrupted rate up to 200 up- 
and-down movements. The results showed great indi- 
vidual differences in rate, which tended to increase with 
age. (Russian & German summaries)—English summa- 


ry. 

8713. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) Intellectual status and intellectual growth. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(3), 121- 
127.—Studying growth in ability is made difficult by: (1) 
unreliability of measures, (2) inequality of units in 
which measures are expressed, and (3) nonequivalence 
in what is measured by different instruments and at 
different levels. These problems are illustrated in 
analyses of Harvard Growth Study data, where 2 
intelligence tests were given to each of 593 pupils each 
yr. for 6 yr. The maximum reliability of intellectual 
growth pe to be about .25 or .30. An unbiased 
estimate of the obtained correlation of status with gain 
appears to be about .10, but this correlation has 
apparently been reduced by inequalities in the units of 
measure between (and within) instruments, and by the 
fact that different tests measure somewhat different 
functions,—Journal abstract. 


Personality 


8714. Barnard, James W. (George Peabody Coll.) 
The effects of anxiety on connotative meaning. Child 
Development, 1966, 37(2), 461-472.—A form of the 
semantic differential was administered to 8 groups of 
Sth-grade children who differed in their text-anxiety 
Status, sex, and in the condition under which they were 
administered the semantic differential. The results of 
factor analyses carried out separately on each of the 8 
groups’ ratings revealed a good deal of similarity among 
their structures of meening, Factors of evaluation and 
control were consistently found, Analyses of variance 
carried out on factor on these 2 factors 
revealed differences between ШЕ and low-anxious 
children. The dren rated concepts 
ess controlled than did 
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T » G. Difficultés d° - 
Чоп à l'entrée à l'école maternelle: Réactions а Paar 
fficulties at entrance into 


School and at hi 
Enfance, 1965, No. 5, 587-602.— Data obtained abo. 
їп a small provincial town who were 
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observed at regular intervals from birth onward. In 
terms of personality characteristics, 3 groups could be 
discerned: (1) relatively autonomous and aggressive, (2) 
moderately autonomous, and (3) dependent. Group 2 Ss 
were least disturbed by school entrance. The kind of 
relationship with the mother and the extent to which 
demands of the school represent a different relationship 
determine the effect of school entrance. Factors facili- 
tating school entrance are discussed.—S. S. Marzolf. 

8716. Fitzgerald, Donald, & Roberts, Karlene. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Semantic profiles and 
psychosexual interests as indicators of identification. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(8), 802-806. 
—ldentification patterns of male and female children 
were studied by 2 methods used in “identification 
research" identification inferred from sex-appropriate 
and sex-inappropriate games; and preferences and 
identification inferred from profile congruence between 
“self,” “mother,” and “father” concepts on a semantic 
differential. Results showed that the 2 measures are 
meaningfully related as self-rating scales. The patterns 
of identification found using the semantic differential 
were generally consistent with the theoretical formula- 
tions of identification proposed by Lynn.—R. J. 
Baldauf. 

8717. Gilntore, J. Barnard. (Yale U.) The role of 
anxiety and cognitive factors in children's play behavior. 
Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 397-416.— Theories of 
play forwarded by Piaget and psychoanalytic theorists 
suggest that when a child is anxious he prefers to play 
with toys on the basis of their relevance to the source of 
his anxiety, whereas when a child is not anxious he 
prefers to play with toys on the basis of their novelty. 
This prediction was tested by 3 studies; | was obser- 
vational in design, 2 were experimental. The results of 
these studies indicate that: (1) novelty does not interact 
appreciably with a child's anxious state to produce 
changes in loy preferences; and (2) anxiety is an 
important variable affecting a child's preferences for 
toys having relevance to the Source of this anxiety, but 
the effect can be an increased or decreased preference, 
depending on as yet unspecified additional factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

8718. Hill, Kennedy T. (U. Minnesota) The effects 
of social reinforcement and nonreinforcement following 
Success and failure as a function of test anxiety of subject, 
SeX of subject, and sex of experimenter. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5558-5559. 

R 8719. Tancu, I., Solomon-Popescu, E., & Olteanu- 
REE Cercetări asupra traumei psihice acute in 
actiile psihogene ale copilului. [Research on the acute 


Psychic trauma in psychi i i i i 
Revista de Psiholoote ogenic reactions in the child.] 


8720. Reese, H. W. Attitudes toward the opposite sex 


in late childhood. Merrill- Pali 
157.163 The Merl almer Quarterly, 1966, 12(2), 


was studied in 177 boys an 
a middle class _Suburban district. Ss wi 
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analysis, it was found that the boy-girl acceptance in 
Grade 5 held only for November. Testing in March and 
May revealed results consonant with results in Grades 
6-8. Same sex acceptance tended to be associated with 
opposite sex acceptance. АП results failed to support 
Lynn's theory of sex-role identification.—N. М. 
Chansky. 


Parent-Child Relations 


8721. Bolmeier, Gerald A. (Boston U. School of 
Education) The relationship of dogmatism in parents to 
various aspects of adjustment among high school students. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5571-5572. 

8722. Butcher, James N., & Messick, David M. (U. 
Minnesota) Parent-child profile similarity and aggres- 
sion: A preliminary study. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
18(2), 440-442.—A study of the relationship between 
parent-child personality similarity and adolescent 
aggression, illustrating the utility of a general method of 
assessing profile similarity suggested by Overall (see 
38:5). Peer and teacher ratings of aggression were used 
to group 8th-grade boys on manifest aggression. Ss and 
their parents were administered the MMPI. The d* 
measure of dissimilarity (a measure of distance between 
profiles in oblique and rectangular coordinate systems, 
when 2 profiles are representéd as points in 
n-dimensional Euclidean space) was used to compare 
parent-child profile configurations in the 3 aggression 
groups. Although the small and biased sample precludes 
major conclusions, the results support the use of the d* 
statistic for assessing MMPI profile similarity and 
suggest that further work in the area of parent-child 
personality similarity might be fruitful.—Journal 
abstract. 

8723. Richardson, Roy L. (U. Missouri) Parent- 
child relationships and the divergent student. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5542-5543. 
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8724. Lawrence, Trudys. (Los Angeles City Schools, 
Calif. Appraisal of emotional health at the secondary 
school level. Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(2), 252-267. 
—An appraisal instrument designed to be used by 
classroom teachers was developed to evaluate the 
emotional health of junior high school pupils. The 
instrument was administered to 3114 pupils in Grades 
7-9 in 5 junior high schools representing low, average, 
and high socioeconomic levels in 2 school districts. 
Analysis of the data indicated that the instrument is 
reliable and valid. The instrument may be used: (1) to 
identify pupils who need help with self-acceptance, 
getting along with others, and facing reality; and (2) to 
aid teachers in guiding pupils in the solution of their 
behavior problems. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8725. Masterson, James F., Jr., & Washburne, 
Antonia. (Cornell Medical Coll. The symptomatic 
adolescent: Psychiatric illness or adolescent turmoil? 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(11), 1240- 
1248.—“. .. details a method of selecting a group of 
relatively healthy adolescents, describes their charac- 
teristics and compares them with adolescents who are 
psychiatrically ill."—N. H. Pronko. 

8726. Nelson, Dale O. (Utah State U.) Leadership 
in sports. Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(2), 268-275,—To 
study the personality and physical characteristics of 
high school basketball leaders and nonleaders, data 
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were obtained from players’ and coaches’ question- 
naires, and 2 personality tests, the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire and Cattell’s 16 PF Questionnaire. Both 
leaders and nonleaders were above the normal range on 
the general intelligence factor, and the leaders were 
found to be significantly different from the nonleaders 
on 5 of the 16 factors. All factors except the general 
intelligence factor were within the normal range when 
compared to standardized scores, 5 student-body 
presidents were listed among the leaders, and all leaders 
rated high on questions reflecting physical ability. 
Leaders averaged 6 ft. in height and weighed 171 Ib. 
Nonleaders averaged 6 ft. | in. in height and weighed 
168 Ib.—Journal abstract. 

8727. Rodriguez Tomé, Hector J. Le róle des 
“adultes significatifs privilegiés" dans l'adolescence. 
[The role of “preferred significant adults" in adoles- 
cence.] Enfance, 1965, No. 5, 603-612,—235 boys and 
149 girls, attending lycées in Paris, were asked whether 
or not they had a relationship with an adult, aside from 
their parents, who merited their respect and admiration. 
In the case of a positive response, a brief description of 
the adult was to be written. The students were divided 
into groups having an average age of either 16 or 18 yr. 
52% gave positive responses, more of which were given 
by girls and by 16-yr-olds, A male was the preferred 
adult in 83% of the boys’ responses and in 52% of the 
girls’ responses. All preferred adults were older than 24 
yr., and 9% were older than 66 yr. Relatives were 
named by 35.8%, and neighbors, amily friends, and 
instructors were named by about 20%. The principal 
characteristic of the adult was that he was "compre- 
hending...open to communication." Intelligence, 
strong personality, generosity, and honesty were also 
reported, as were success despite obstacles and concern 
for human welfare. Results are interpreted as related to 
the adolescent's search for someone to reinforce his 
desired self-concept.—S. S. Marzolf. 

8728. Yarnall, C. Douglas. (Mitchell Coll.) Rela- 
tionship of physical fitness to selected measures of 
popularity. Research Quarterly, 1966, 370), 286-288. 
— Findings indicate that there is a positive relationship 
between popularity and physical fitness, and between 
physical strength and athletic ability. 


ADULTHOOD 


GERONTOLOGY 


8729. de Ajuriaguerra, J., Kluser, J. P., Velghe, J.,& 
Tissot, R. (Clinique Psychiatrique Universitaire, Bel- 
Air, Geneva, Switzerland) Praxies idéatoires et perma- 
nence de l'objet: Quelques aspects de leur désintégration 
conjointe dans les syndromes démentiels du grand áge. 
[Operational procedures and object: Some aspects of 
their disintegration as connected with PTS syn- 
dromes.] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 150(5), 306- 
319.— Parallel examination of “operational schemata 
by classical methods of clinical testing and of object- 
permanence" by Piaget's "screening test" In 19 55, 
suffering from senile and presenile dementia shows that: 
(1) Along with the disintegration of their “operational 
schemata" dements present in inverse order the stages 
described by Piaget in respect to the child's acquisition 
of “‘object-permanence.” (2) There is a good correlation 
between dementia and operational disturbance zd 2 
neither case with memory disturbance.:(3) The devel- 
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opment of dementia links up with genetic psychology, 
just as epistemiology does, in demonstratin, that space 
and time are constructed and disintegrat simultane- 
ously with the construction and disintegration of 
sensorimotor schemata which act on the external world. 


necessitate a 
establishing, 
Services, but the effort to meet the problems of the aged 


age. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(1), 14-16, 64.—A report ofa 
psychologist and his wife, who retired in their 70s, and 
since have lived in their 
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91-125 (18 Ss were over 100 yr. old). 2 main EEG types 
were revealed: (1) a high-amplitude regular alpha- 
rhythm, not infrequently synchronized, and with 
modulated spindles; and (2) a low-voltage activity in the 
form of a regular alpha-rhythm or of irregular oscilla- 
tions of various durations. Rhythmical light flashes 
produce in most cases synchronization of initial activity 
or a distinct driving response within a range of 5-20 
cps. According to EEG, people of very old age exhibit a 
definite tendency om decrease of the functional 
level of the cortex due to some predominance о! 
nonspecific thalamic structure in the cortico-subcortical 
relationships.—4. Cuk. 

8735. Welford, А. T. (St. John's Coll., Cambridge, 
England) Industrial work suitable for older ple: 
Some British studies. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(1), 4-9. 
—Outlines the development and achievements of the 
research initiated in 1945 by the Nuffield Foundation in 
London. A 59-item bibliography is Surveyed from the 
following standpoints: laboratory studies of changing 
capacity with age, ability to continue work, industrial 
work in relation to age, and methods of keeping older 
people at work. It is concluded that: “Many who are 
Successful in employment and enjoy their work are far 
less fit in the medical sense than many who give reasons 
of health for being unemployed. The strength, origins, 
and means of influencing such attitudes are as yet 
largely unknown. Their understanding is 1 of the most 
important present challenges to gerontological re- 
search."—7/. Linnick. 
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kee Berkowitz, I: (Ed.) (U. Wisconsin) 
In experimental social chology: Il. New 
York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1968 э, 348p. $9.50. 

8737. Coleman, James S. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Foundations for a theory of collective decisions. American 
^, 1966, 71(6), 615-627 xamines 
problem posed by collective decisions 
, Soci: ory based on rational actors each 
pursuing his own interest. The problem is the absence of 
Consensus about the Society's choice, in which case the 
theory of rational behavior breaks down by failing to 
predict the outcome. It is proposed that individuals in 
Social systems are faced with а sequence of social 
Choices, and Сап thus exchange their partial control 
Kad Issues that interest them little for greater control of 
those that interest them more, An ideal or perfect 
System of collective decisions is defined, in a way 
analogous to the definition of a perfect market. 


in relation to other Social sciences. 


оте biochemica and hormo causes and their о! O Social S! chology. New York, N 
l monal duction s 1 Psy: 
734, Urmancheeva, Т. G., Khasabova, V. A. & 8740. Goodwin. Leonard. Brookings DM 
Sichinava G. N. Elektroéntsefalogramma prakticheski ton, D.C.) Con tualizing the action process: How the 
ü > ) сер! izing Н 
у Ë: " i [EEG 2 he y people.] Actions of indi iduals relate to the guiding 3 
Eu Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel' nosti, 1966, 16(2), change. Sociology & Social Research 1966, 50(3), 
T NECS + ‚ар 377-3 2.—It is claimed that human activity i: i: 
343-350 Ss were 26 healthy eople, able to work, ages 77-39, 1 M 
peopl ity is volun 
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taristic in the sense that it cannot be predicted from 
scientific formulations with complete accuracy. Vol- 
untarism does not arise because the ultimate values men 
hold are not scientifically determinable; it arises from 
the feedback nature of concrete activity. Concrete 
activity is potentially able to affect the social process in 
novel ways even as it is affected by that process. 
—Journal abstract. 

8741. Horton, John. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Order and conflict theories of social problems as com- 
peting ideologies. American Journal of Sociology, 1966, 
71(6), 701-721.— Theories of social problems and devi- 
ant behavior are normative; they interpret facts within 
the context of ideological assumptions about the nature 
of man and society. Normative theories can be classified 
as variants of 2 ideal types—order and conflict theories. 
As an exercise in the use of these models, American 
sociological approaches to the Negro question. are 
examined with the following conclusions: (1) they are 
similar to politically liberal interpretations; (2) both 
sociological and liberal approaches to the race question 
represent conservative variants of order theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

8742. Lee, Alfred M. (Brooklyn Coll.) Multivalent 
man. New York, N.Y.: George Braziller, 1966. xiii, 447 
p. $7.95. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


8743. Dalle, B., & Retana, C. Recherche des normes 
de comportement du locataire H.L.M.: Résultats d'une 
enquéte psycho-sociologique centrée sur la dynamique des 
interrelations et de l'adaptation. [Research on the norms 
of behavior of the urban dweller: Results of a psycho- 
sociological survey focused on the dynamics in inter- 
relation and adaptation.] Hygiene Mentale, 1966, 55(1), 
1-33.—Results of a psychological and sociological 
study of a sector of a city containing 628 families. 
Evaluation was made by questionnaire and interview. 
Boredom, noise, and isolation often reflect personal 
inadaptation whose prodrome is found in a small 
number of poor quality contacts. These individuals are 
left alone by some, avoided by others. Implications for 
the problem of urbanization are discussed. (21 ref.) 
—W. W. Meissner. 

8744. Gibbs, D. N. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
A cross-cultural comparison of needs and achievement of 
university freshmen. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1966, 44(8), 813-816.—An attempt to replicate an 
American study in Australia. In the Australian study 
the EPPS was administered to 203 students. For males, 
achievement was related to deference, whereas non- 
achievement was associated with heterosexual needs. 
The Australian results conformed to those of the 
replicated American study in that there were marked 
sex differences in the characteristics related to academic 
achievement, although more specific cross-cultural 
correspondence occurred only in relation to the results 
for female freshmen.—R. J. Baldauf. 

8745. Heller, Celia S. (Hunter Coll. Mexican 
American youth: Forgotten youth at the crossroads. New 
York, N.Y.: Random House, 1966. 113 p. $1.95(paper). 

8746. Herseni, T., Marcus, S., & Tabachiu, A. 
Constiinta individuală si consfiinta socială. [Individual 
consciousness and social consciousness.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 49-58.—A discussion of the 
Marxist-Leninist concept of the relationship between 
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inrtividual consciousness and social consciousness.—V. 
adu. 

8747. Iwai, Tatsuya, & Wada, Toshiko. A survey of 
destinations of lower secondary school leavers, Research 
Bulletin of the National Institute for Educational Re- 
search, 1965, No. 6, 11-24.—On the average in Japan, 
36% of the boys and 33% of the girls move from their 
native areas into cities and industrial areas. Of those 
who moved, 65% of the boys and 69% of the girls were 
from rural districts. 

8748. Jakobovits, Leon A. (U. Illinois) Studies of 
fads: I. The “Hit Parade.” Psychological Reports, 1966, 
18(2), 443-450.—On the basis of certain theoretical 
formulations dealing with the effects of repetition in 
behavior, a number of predictions are made involving 
the behavior pattern of songs on the Hit Parade. 
According to this view, loss in popularity of songs 
would be mediated by semantic satiation developed as a 
result of massed and continued exposure. It was 
predicted. that rate of loss in popularity would be 
directly proportional to the relative amount of massed 
exposure that accompanied a particular song durings its 
rise in popularity. Using weekly listings of Hit Parade 
songs, various indices of saturation value and rate of 
decline were developed. 3 separate analyses showed that 
the predicted correlations: (1) were significant and 
substantial in all cases, (2) were stable and replicable 
with 2 different samples of songs, and (3) held only 
under the defined conditions of massed and continued 
repetition.—Journal abstract. à 

8749, Jay, Edward J. (California State Coll., 
Hayward) Religious and convivial use of alcohol in a 
Gond village of middle India. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1966, 27(1), 88-96.—Despite high- 
caste disapproval and government opposition, drinking 
alcoholic beverages is common in India especially 
among tribal people and low-caste groups. Drinking has 
both religious and convivial implications with villagers 
abstaining at times of anxiety and drinking most heavily 
on festive occasions, contradicting Horton's hypothesis 
that the strength of the drinking response varies directly 
with anxiety level. An alternative hypothesis is sug- 
gested: drinking tends to intensify all types of social 
interaction, and its frequency is regulated by economic 
factors and the work cycle. In societies where under- 
lying conflict is present, overt aggression Is ex) ressed 
during drinking; where such conflict is absent, riendly 
and sociable impulses predominate during drinking. 
—Journal abstract. 1 

8750. Kuethe, James L. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Perpetuation of specific schemata in literature for chil- 
dren. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 433-434.—In а 
sample of 600 books written for children it was found 
that stories about a boy and an animal far outnumbered 
stories about a girl and an animal. The only animal with 
which girls were associated more often than boys was 
the cat. These findings were related to the general 
concept of schema and the question was raised of other 
schemata that may be subtly perpetuated in this 
way.—Journal abstract. ў 

8751. Lever, H., & Wagner, О. J. (U. Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, South Africa) Father's education 
as a factor affecting social distance. Journal for Social 
Research, 1965, 14(1), 21-30.—A study using a овон 
Bogardus social distance test, administer to 2302 o 
Johannesburg's white high school pupils, to determine 
the relationship between ethnic attitudes of the stu nas 
and education level of their fathers. Father's education 
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level is related to pupil's attitudes of respect towards 
nonwhites. In English-medium provincial schools, chil- 
dren of highly educated fathers were favorably disposed 
toward nonwhites; in Afrikaans-medium schools, the 
influence of father’s educational level was їп the 
opposite direction. Hypotheses are advanced to explain 
these relationships. (Dutch & English summaries)—N. 
De Palma. 

8752. Massucco Costa, Angiola. Conseil Mediter- 
raneen De Recherches en Science Sociales. [Medi- 
terranean Council of Research and Social Science. ] 
Rivista di Psicologia Sociale e Archivio Italiano di 
Psicologia Generale e del Lavoro, 1965, 32(3-4), 228- 
348.—Summary of the international seminar on 
regional and local factors in the development of islands, 
with special attention to Sardinia —L. L'Abate. 

8753. Pomper, Gerald. (Rutgers U.) Ethnic and 
group voting in nonpartisan municipal elections. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1966, 30(1), 79-97.—Case studies of 
the results of 2 elections in Newark, N.J., suggest that 
ethnic pressures are substituted for party pressures in 
nonpartisan municipal elections —M. H. Lewin. 

8754. Rogin, Michael. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Wallace and the middle class: The white backlash in 
Wisconsin. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1966, 30(1), 98- 
108.—Comparative studies in Wisconsin of: (1) suburbs 
and counties favorable and Opposed to Governor 
Wallace in the 1964 presidential primary elections, (2) 
the Wallace and normal party voters, and (3) the 
Wallace and former Sen. McCarthy voters, suggested 
that much of the political expression of white prejudice 
is concentrated among middle and upper-class conser- 
vatives.—M. H. Lewin. 

8755, Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Contingencies of 
reinforcement in the design of a culture. Behavioral 
Science, 1966, 11(3), 159-166.—Excessive eating, 
procreation, and pugnacity are the results of reinforce- 
ment patterns which once had survival value and so 
were selected for in the process of evolution. In the 
current era of abundance, overpopulation, and war 
these reinforcement patterns are a threat, The dangers 
of overindulgence in food, Sex, aggression, and related 
behaviors have been dealt with by 3 traditional 
methods; a 4th method is proposed based on contingent 
reinforcement.—G. F. Wooster. 

8756. Smit, Claude. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) °№ 
vergelykende studie van die fisiese fiksheid van kinders in 
Suid-Afrika, Brittanje en die V.S.A., gegrond op "n 
Suid-Afrikaanse steekproef, [A Comparative study of 
physical fitness among children in South Africa, Great 
Britain, and the U.S.A., based on a South African 
sampling.] Journal for Social Research, 1965, 14(1), 
7-19.—N. De Palma. 


Minority Groups 


Negro suicide rate in New Orleans was examined for 
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North. The less urbanized South offers more regulation 
and thus protection of its people. In all, complications 
of considerable magnitude attend the study of indi- 
vidual migration to and from particular kinds of social 
worlds.—Journal abstract. 

8758. Leventman, Seymour. (U. Pennsylvania) Class 
and ethnic tensions: Minority group leadership in 
transition. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(3), 
371-376.—Focuses on how the changing leadership in 
a particular minority community created crises for 
certain strata and how the parties involved responded 
to the conflicts thus generated. The main crisis is best 
understood as a conflict between 2 classes and their 
representatives in the Negro community, the “old line” 
upper class and the upwardly mobile lower class.— 
Journal abstract. 

8759. Priest, Robert F. (U. Southern California) 
Election jokes: The effects of reference group member- 
Ship. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 600-602. 
—Jokes about Goldwater and Johnson were rated by 
130 Ss on election day in 1964; The difference in their 
response to these 2 types of joke correlated .53 with 
their candidate preference, even with the differences in 
their understanding of the points of. the jokes partialed 
out. The multiple correlation of differential compre- 
hension and candidate preference with differential 
humor is .62. The evidence supports a reference group 
theory of humor.—Journal abstract. 

8760. Schoenfeld, C. G. Psychoanalysis and anti- 
Semitism. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 24-37. 
—Tolerant persons come from families in which 
warmth, affection, and love are the dominant motifs, 
where individual differences are considered to be a 
potential source of fascination and delight. These homes 
Show the permissiveness that permits a child’s develop- 
ment and avoids threats of severe punishment for 
mistakes.—D. Prager. n 

8761. Treiman, Donald J. Status discrepancy and 
prejudice. American Journal of Sociology, 1966, 71(6), 
651-664.—The effect of status discrepancy on attitudes 
toward Negroes is examined by positing an additive 
model of the relation between status variables and 
prejudice through a dummy-variable multiple-regression 
procedure and investigating departures from the pre- 
dictions of the model. According to the status- 
discrepancy hypothesis, status-discrepant individuals 
should exhibit greater 


8762. Ulibarri, Horacio. (U. New Mexico) Social 
and attitudinal characteristics of Spanish-speaking 


their Orientations toward life, resulting in negative 
attitudes and disorganization. They indicated little 
Motivation toward helping themselves, and their 


existence was one of fatalism and anomie.—Journal 
abstract. 
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Socioeconomic Structure 


8763. Elis, Robert A., & Lane, W. Clayton. (U. 
Oregon) Social mobility and career orientation. Soc- 
iology & Social Research, 1966, 50(3), 280-296.—Data 
strategic for testing Merton's reference group theory of 
social mobility is presented. While confirmation is 
gained for the hypothesis that anticipatory socialization 
into middle-class norms and values is à normal pre- 
cursor of upward mobility, the evidence indicates that 
more explicit consideration needs to be given to the fact 
that anticipatory socialization is a gradual, continuing 
process that is only partially effective in preparing 
mobile individuals for the middle-class world they are 
entering.—Journal abstract. 

8764, Morris, Richard T., & Murphy, Raymond 
J. (U. California, Los Angeles) A paradigm for the 
study of class consciousness. Sociology & Social Re- 
search, 1966, 50(3), 297-313.— The concept of class 
consciousness has been used to refer to a variety of 
subjective dispositions, from the general ability to 
perceive a stratification hierarchy to the dedicated 
pursuit of an ideology expressed in terms of collective 
mass action. Such disparate definitions are reflected in 
ansequally varied array of techniques for identifying 
class conscious persons; therefore, an analytic scheme is 
presented which affords a systematic way of comparing 
the various types of subjective perceptions and identi- 
fications in a stratified society.—Journal abstract. 

8765. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota) Class dif- 
ferences among the elderly: A research report. Sociology 
& Social Research, 1966, 50(3), 356-360.—A survey was 
conducted among 210 elderly persons in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, self-identified as middle and lower class. 
Middle class respondents think themselves to be in 
better health, happier, have fewer disrupted rela- 
tionships and personal problems, are more participant 
in voluntary associations and voting, wish they had had 
more religion and family life.—Journal abstract. 


Religion 


8766. Lerle, Ernst. Arbeiten mit Gedankenimpulsen. 
[Work with "thought impulses."] Berlin, Germany: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1965. 255 p. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


8767. Gershman, H. Reflections on the nature of 
homosexuality. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1966, 26(1), 46-62.—If the parents in critical early years 
pfesent to the child faulty polarizations of mature 
masculine and feminine identity, the child's sexual 

< identity becomes deformed. The homosexual ritual is а 
reparative maneuver for healing a flaw in sexual 
identity. In perversion there is still the drive toward 
meaningful love relationships but this drive often 
assumes grotesque and bizarre forms.—D. Prager. 

8768. Hartman, A. Arthur, & Nicolay, Robert C. 
(Psychiatric Inst., Municipal Dept., Circuit Court of 
Chicago, Ш.) Sexually deviant behavior in expectant 
fathers. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 
232-234.—A group of 91 expectant fathers examined in 
a court psychiatric clinic is compared with a group of 91 
nonexpectant married males equated for age, race, and 
yr. of arrest. The hypothesis that sexually deviant 
Teactions are more frequent in expectant fathers is 
statistically substantiated. Other findings are reported 
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and discussed including the frequent occurrence of 
sexual offenses during the wife's Ist pregnancy. 
—Journal abstract. 

8769. Sherfey, M. J. The evolution and nature of 
female sexuality in relation to psychoanalytic theory. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1966, 14(1), 28-128.—A comment on the work of 
Masters and Johnson.—D. Prager. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


8770. Bálánescu, I. N., et al. Contributii la studiul 
conceptiei despre lume la tinara generație. [Contributions 
to the study of the world outlook among the younger 


. generation.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 5-21. 


—Questionnaires were administered to 757 young 
workers, peasants, and school children. The results 
reveal the prevalence of a scientific, atheistic conception 
of the world, and acceptance of scientific explanations 
of natural and social phenomena. There were no 
significant differences in attitude among the categories 
of male Ss studied. They emphasized strong interest in 
the achievements of contemporary science and certain 
of its fields, such as physics, philosophy, biology, 
mathematics, chemistry and history.— V. Radu. 

8771. Bierman, Ralph. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Social perception under conditions of dieren- 
tial behavioral consistency with role expectations. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5539. 

8772. Gruen, Walter. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Canandaigua, N.Y.) Composition and some 
correlates of the American core culture. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 483-486.—A questionnaire inves- 
tigation into 23 so-called typical American values 
resulted in a stable cluster of 40 items, defining 17 
values in 3 large American and 3 foreign samples. These 
40 items survived 3 successive item analyses and a factor 
analysis in 3 large domestic samples from a much larger 
pool of value statements, to which $ responded by 
checking degree of agreement. The American core 
culture cluster is organized around the belief in upward 
mobility, Strongest acceptance is found in the upper- 
lower class, while more privileged groups progressively 
diverge. This finding, the increasing diversity of scores 
in higher status groups, and the relationship between 
strong acceptance of core values and preference for 
mass culture indicate that higher status groups use the 
para-popular sources, including mental health experts, 
and diverge significantly from traditional values, 
Implications point to diversity as an increasing keynote 
in American life and to a new culture conflict in the 
schools.—Journal abstract. 

8773. Jaffe, Jacob. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Attitudes of adolescents toward the mentally retarded. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 
907-912.—Ss’ evaluations and ratings of a person 
described as an educable mentally retarded were 
compared on 4 measures with those for a person 
identical in personal, social, and vocational character- 
istics but not retarded. No differences were found for 
the semantic differential evaluative factor, an adjective 
check list favorability rating, or a social distance 
acceptability score. The retarded sketch person, 
however, received a lower score on the semantic 
differential strength-activity factor. Other findings were: 
(1) the label “mentally retarded" was evaluated ma 
unfavorably and with greater variability than 
retarded sketch person, (2) Ss having previous contac 
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with retarded persons attributed a greater number of 
favorable traits to the retarded sketch person but 
similarly evaluated him on the other 3 measures, (3) 
indices of Ss' intelligence and socioeconomic status were 
not related to any of the attitude measures, and (4) girls 
attributed a greater number of favorable traits to the 
retarded sketch person than did the boys.—Journal 
abstract. 

8774. Lana, Robert E. (U. Rome, Italy) Inhibitory 
effects of a pretest on opinion change. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 139-150. 
—Various experimental conditions were manipulated, 
such as familiarity-unfamiliarity and pretesting-no 
pretesting. From data based on 100 Ss, the following 
conclusions were reached: *(1) The taking of a pretest 
in the form of an opinion questionnaire inhibits opinion 
change regardless of the direction of change (primacy- 
recency) that may be strongest when opposed argu- 
ments are utilized. (2) Familiarity of the Ss with the 
topic of the influence attempt does not necessarily result 
in a significant primacy effect as predicted." —W. 
Coleman. 

8775. Lewis, I. Lauvine, & Cleveland, Sidney E. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) 
Nursing students’ attitudinal changes following a psy- 
chiatric affiliation. Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 1566, 
4(3), 223-231.—106 nursing students from 3 schools of 
nursing were tested on their attitudes toward mental 
illness before and after an 8-wk psychiatric affiliation 
with a veterans administration hospital. A control 
group of 28 students not exposed to a psychiatric 
experience was similarly tested at 2 periods, 8 wk. apart. 
The measuring tool used was a questionnaire, the 
Opinions About Mental Illness Scale. It was found that 
attitudinal changes do occur in appropriate directions 
and to a degree considerably greater than chance, 
following a psychiatric affiliation. This approach of 
using an objective measure of attitudes toward mental 
illness is a helpful adjunct to the learning experience of 
nursing students, and is now being used routinely as 
“feed-back” information for the student in the area of 
attitudinal shifts following the learning experience. 
—Journal summary. 

8776. Meissner, Ann L. (U. Wisconsin) Adolescent 
attitudes toward self and toward disabled people. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5572. 

8777. Mills, Judson. (U. Missouri) Opinion change 
as a function of the communicator's desire to influence 
and liking for the audience. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 152-159.—Using college 
students as Ss, it was predicted and confirmed that 
when a communicator is described to his audience as 
liking them, students agreed with him more when he 
expressed a desire to influence them than when he did 
not care about influencing them; if he disliked the 
students, they agreed less when he hoped to influence 
them than when he did not care. The interaction 
between liking for the audience and desire to persuade 
was significant even when the communicator's attrac- 
tiveness was controlled. Unexpectedly, when the 
communicator’s attractiveness was controlled, agree- 
ment with him was significantly greater if he disliked 
students than if he liked them when he did not care 
whether he influenced them.—G. E. Rowland. 

8778. Rosenblatt, Paul C. (U. Missouri) Persuasion 
as a function of varying amounts of distraction. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 85-86.—Ss in 4 conditions 
heard the same communication. No slides were shown 
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in a nondistraction condition; irrelevant slides shown in 
1 condition were intended to be moderately distracting; 
those in the others, to be strongly distracting. Sig- 
nificantly more persuasion occurred in the moderate 
distraction condition than in the nondistraction or 
strong distraction conditions. Suspicion of persuasive 
intent was greater for nondistracted Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

8779. Sears, David O. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Opinion formation and information preferences in an 
adversary situation. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 130-142.—From the basic 
hypothesis that people are more likely to take a strong 
position on a controversial issue when exposed to both 
sides than when exposed to only 1 side, even when both 
sides advance persuasive arguments, 4 predictions were 
tested: (1) Ss exposed to | side's arguments ѕеск 
exposure to the other side's arguments; (2) Ss familiar 
with neither side's arguments seek a nonpartisan 2-sided 
presentation; (3 & 4) Ss exposed to both sides 
arguments, compared with those exposed to either or 
neither side, evaluatively differentiate more between the 
2 opposed protagonists, and form stronger opinions on 
the issue. The test was conducted in a mock jury 
situation. Hypotheses 1-3 were substantially supported, 
with weak support for the 4th. Some contrasts and 
parallels between these data and standard attitude- 
change findings and principles are discussed.—G. E. 
Rowland. 

8780. Singer, Robert P. (U. Connecticut) The 
effects of fear-arousing communications on attitude 
change and behavior. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 
5574. 

8781. Swinehart, James W., & Kirscht, John Р. (U. 
Michigan) Smoking: A panel study of beliefs and 
behavior following the PHS report. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 519-528.—Following the Public 
Health Service Report on smoking and health, a panel 
study of 128 college students was conducted, with 
questionnaires administered 2, 4, and 12 wk. after the 
report appeared. Data were obtained on smoking 
behavior, recall and evaluation of the contents of the 
report, perceptions of the personal relevance of health 
threats. from smoking, satisfactions derived from 
smoking and expected benefits from quitting. Restric- 
lions in the data obtained prevented a test of the 

rediction that a specified combination of beliefs would 
lead to a given behavioral change. The data partially 
confirmed predicted belief differences between those 
who continued to smoke, those who resumed smoking, 
and non-smokers. Neither the level of, nor changes in, 
reported satisfactions from smoking and benefits 
expected from quitting seemed to be used as means for 
dissonance reduction. However, smokers, as compared 
with non-smokers, became less accurate in recalling the 
content of the Report, and evaluated the Report less 
favorably. Smokers appeared to accept the possibility of 
personal harm from smoking but believed they could 
quit if they decided to do so. An intention to quit 
apparently helped some smokers tolerate the disturbing 
discrepancy between their beliefs and their behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

8782. Wagman, Morton. (U. Illinois) Interests and 
values of career and homemaking oriented women. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(8), 794-801.—A 
study of 132 University of Illinois undergraduate 
women, who were planning for either a career or 
homemaking role, had 3 purposes: (1) to cross-validate 
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Hoyt and Kennedy's findings of the measured interests 
of career- and homemaking-oriented women, (2) to 
compare the general values of the 2 groups, and (3) to 
discover differentiated patterns of values and interests. 
The results support Hoyt and Kennedy's findings. 4 
distinctive interest-value patterns were discovered.—R. 
J. Baldauf. 

8783. Wallace, John, & Sadalla, Edward. (Stanford 
U.) Behavioral consequences of transgression: I. The 
effects of social recognition. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 1966, 1(3), 187-194.—An 
attempt to demonstrate the effects of social recognition 
of a transgression upon subsequent behavior. Caught 
transgressors” and “noncaught transgressors” were 
compared with a control group of Ss who did not 
transgress. Transgressors whose socially disapproved 
behavior became known showed greater willingness to 
volunteer to undergo an aversive experience (atonement 
through self-punishment) than did Ss who did not 
transgress. Transgressors whose socially disapproved 
behavior remained “unrecognized” did not differ sig- 
nificantly from Ss who did transgress. The results 
suggest that theoretical attempts to explain the occur- 
rence of post-transgressional behaviors are incomplete 
without consideration of the social context in which 
transgressions occur.—Journal abstract. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


8784. Anzieu, D. La dynamique des groupes. [Group 
dynamics.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(6-7), 384- 
394.—A topical outline of 26 lessons for a course in 
group dynamics. The history of dynamic psychology is 
sketched from Plato to La Rochefoucauld. // the lessons 
are devoted to the psychogenesis of interpersonal 
relations. The relation of the child to its parents and to 
progressively larger groups is evolved. Cultural models 
and their relation to interpersonal relations are com- 

ared for the Japanese child and the American Sioux 
ndian child. (82 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

8785. Anzieu, D. L'imaginaire dans les groupes. [The 
imaginary in groups.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1966, 
9(1), 7-10.—1t is hypothesized that between a group 
and reality, between a group and itself, there is, at a 
primitive level, an imaginary relationship. An under- 
standing of this relationship will help to explain 
phenomena and processes heretofore neglected or 
attributed to other causes.—C. J. Adkins. 

8786. Bateson, Nicholas. (Oxford U., London, 
England) Familiarization, group discussion, and risk 
taking. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 
2(2), 119-129.— Previous research has shown that group 
members advocate riskier solutions after risk-taking 
discussions than before. The increase may be due either 
to group processes occurring during the discussion, or 
increased familiarization with the problems. In the 
present experiment, group-discussion and private-study 
effects of the problems were compared. In both cases 
riskiness increased to a roughly equal extent, but no 
such increase followed private study -of irrelevant 
materials, suggesting that increased familiarization with 
the problems leads to reduced cautiousness in dealing 
with them, which in turn leads to the increase in 
riskiness.—G. E. Rowland. 

8787. de Montmollin, Germaine. Influence des 
reponses d'autrui sur les jugements perceptifs. [The 
influence of others' responses on perceptual judgments.] 
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Année Psychologique, 1965, 65(2), 377-395.—To ac- 
count for changes in Ss' perceptual judgments after 
learning the judgments of others in their group, a 
descriptive model, based on reinforcement theory, is 
suggested. It was hypothesized that when judgments 
had been made individually by Ss, and these judgments 
communicated to all Ss in the group, the central 
tendency, or mean response, would be perceived as the 
potential result of partial group agreement and, as such, 
be reinforced. The members of the group would then 
tend, in their 2nd judgments, to give responses nearer 
the mean than they had previously. Experiments con- 
firm the hypothesis. (French & English summaries)—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

8788. Friedlander, Frank. (U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, Calif.) Performance and 
interactional dimensions of organizational work groups. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 257-265. 
—Perceptions of group adequacy and interaction 
processes by 91 members of 12 work groups in a 
research and development organization were factor 
analyzed. 6 reliable dimensions evolved which cut 
across several previously defined constructs and 
differentiated the .12 work groups from each other 
beyond the .01 level by analyses of variance. Of the 
total group phenomena variance, 33% was accounted 
for by a single dimension of group effectiveness in 
problem solving. This dimension correlated negatively 
with: (1) the occupational and educational level of the ` 
group, (2) the educational heterogeneity of the group, 
(3) group size, and (4) the level of the group in the 
Ei te hierarchy. These findings suggest that 
different principles may govern traditionally organized 
work groups vs. ad hoc groups formed specifically for 
the purpose of an experiment. (21 ref.)—Jaurnal 
abstract. 

8789. Gundersón, E. K., & Nelson, Paul D. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Criterion measures for extremely isolated 
groups. Personnel Psychology, :1966, 19(1), 67-80. 
— Supervisor ratings and peer nominations were used as 
criterion measures for personnel stationed in small 
groups in isolated Antarctic bases. Reliability was 
adequate in terms of split-half reliability and agreement 
between the 2 sets of evaluations. Factor analyses 
revealed 3 trait clusters: emotional stability, task moti- 
vation, and social compatability. Results over a 2-yr 
period indicate that “reliable measurement of important 
behavior characteristics is practicable even in extremely 
isolated environments and that the concepts measured 
appear to have sufficient generality to be applicable in 
other settings.” —A. S. Thompson. 

8790. Kiesler, Sara B. (Yale U.) The effect of 
perceived role requirements on reactions to favor-doing. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 
198-210.—The hypothesis was that when performing 
favors is in accord with role requirements attraction will 
be greater than when it is not, and that when 
withholding favors is in accord with role requirements, 
attraction will be greater than when it is not. Pairs of Ss 
participated in a word game, under either а cooperative _ 
or competitive set. Each S perceived that his partner - 
won most of the money, with partners either sharing or — 
not sharing their winnings with S. Appropriate favors. 
and nonfavors resulted in greater attraction than did 
inappropriate ones. Partners sharing їп the cooperation 
condition but not in the competition condition were | 
liked better than were partners not sharing in. 
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cooperative condition but sharing in the competition 
condition.—G. E. Rowland. 

8791. Marsden, Edith N. Values as determinants of 
friendship choice. Connecticut College Psychology 
Journal, 1966, 3, 3-13.—The amount of similarity with 
respect to friendship values and general values was 
compared for friends and non-friends. In addition, the 
amount of similarity of values was compared for 3 
levels of friendship. ЇЇ was hypothesized that friends are 
more similar with respect to values than nonfriends, 
that the amount of agreement with respect to values 
varies as a function of the degree of friendship, and that 
friends with similar friendship values also have similar 
general values. The results of the study did not confirm 
the expectation of greater similarity between friends 
than between nonfriends; they suggest the possibility 
that perceived rather than actual similarity is the crucial 
factor.—Journal summary. 

8792. McIntyre, Donald W. (U. Connecticut) The 
effectiveness of social reinforcers as a function of previous 
social contact and type of dependent variable. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5563-5564. 

8793. Nagata, Yoshiaki. Effects of task Structure on 
the process of group organization in terms of the difficulty 
of the task: I. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 
566.—Clarifies the effects of task difficulty upon the 
Process of group organization. The task was a kind of 
color-naming task which was solved by making 7 pairs 
of 7 given colors and 10 given adjectives, The results 
showed that the easy task induced more group-steering 
role and task-role differentiation than did the difficult 
task.—Author abstract. 

Harold H., & 


Robert M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of different types of interdependence and response 
conditions in the minimal social situation. Journal о, 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 169-197.—2 
experiments were conducted on pairs of persons who 
were interdependent but interacting without awareness 
of their interdependence. The Purpose was to determine 
the development of a 
mutually advantageous interchange can occur despite 
the limitations of these minimal social conditions. 2 


(simultaneous уз. 


adjustment processes are considered and some Possible 
implications of the work are discussed —G, E. Rowland. 
_ 8795. Rosen, Sidney. (Marquette U.) The compara- 


interpersonal transactions. Journal i 
Social Psychology, 1966, 2(2), 221-226.—The thesis was 
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experimentally, with 3 probability levels, .10, .50, .90. 
As predicted, confiders charged as much as lenders 
under .10 probability of untrustworthiness, but signifi- 
cantly less under .90. The underlying rationale was that 
lenders would lose de facto ownership while confiders 
would not, should borrowers and confidants prove 
untrustworthy.—G. E. Rowland. 

8796. Schill, Thomas. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
effects of type and strength of induced conflict on conflict 
generalization and later preference for conflict stimuli. 
Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(1), 35-54.—Utilizing 
both approach and avoidance personality-relevant 
conflicts, the study was designed to provide information 
about the contribution of relative vs. absolute strengths 
of competing tendencies to the intensity of the conflict 
situation, and the role of conflict generalization vs. 
dissonance formulations in accounting for changes in 
preference for conflict stimuli. The major findings 
included: (1) avoidance conflict situations. impaired 
performance to a greater degree than approach conflict 
Situations, but they were not associated with. any 
significantly stronger conflict generalization effects; (2) 
relative strengths of competing dispositions contributed 
to the degree of conflict, while the contribution of 
absolute strength was equivocal: and (3) contrary to 
dissonance theory, preference for conflict stimuli was 
more significantly affected by prior exposure to weak 
rather than strong conflict. Conflicts were engendered 
through forcing choices in each case between 2 de- 
Scriptive adjectives of equal preference value—D. С. 
Appley. 

8797. Toobert, Saul. (U. Oregon) The relation 
between personality and interaction behavior in small 
Broups. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5574-5575. 

8798. Wagner, Carl. (Naval Medical Research Inst., 
Bethesda, Md.) Expectation and attractiveness of group 
membership as functions of task difficulty and magnitude 
of reward. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 471-482. 
—Expectation and attractiveness of group membership 
were measured under conditions of concurrent but 
independent variation of task difficulty and associated 
reward magnitude. The ex riment was initially per- 
formed on a sample of 108 high school psychology 
Students and was replicated on a separate sample of 99 
Ss from the Same population. In both experiments, the 
results indicated that task difficulty affected neither 
dependent variable, but that both expectation and 
attractiveness increased with greater magnitude of 
reward. With task difficulty held constant, goal attrac- 
tiveness varied directly with magnitude of reward, and, 
by implication, with goal expectation. A post hoc 
analysis suggested that the effects of magnitude of 
reward upon attractiveness of group membership were 
mediated via expectation of attaining this goal. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8799. Zajonc, Robert B., & Sales, Stephen M. (U. 
Michigan) Social facilitation of dominant and subor- 
dinate responses. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, һ 
hypothesis that, because it is drive producing, presence 
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result was observed to subordinate responses. These 
findings are related to others in the area of social 
facilitation.—G. E. Rowland. 

8800. Zander, Alvin, & Wulff, David. (Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, U. Michigan) Members’ 
test anxiety and competence: Determinants of a group's 
aspirations. Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(1), 55-70. 

.-—Using a group level of aspiration task, the major 
prediction was that Ss who are more disposed to avoid 
failure will have greater variance among the levels of 
aspirations they propose for their group than will Ss 
who are disposed to approach success. Groups whose 
members are predominantly FF (fear of failure), 
moreover, will have more variance in the group-decided 
levels of aspiration than groups whose members are 
predominantly HS (hope for success). Using 144 11th 
grade boys, teams of 4 members were uniformly 
composed of persons who were either “highly anxious" 
about taking aptitude test or "not very anxious." 
Within each group 1 member was led to believe that he 
was highest, middle, or poorest in the competence 
required on the group's task, or he had no information. 
Findings report relationships with test anxiety, and a 
comparison of high and low competence conditions is 
also made.— D. G. Appley. 


Leadership 


8801. D'Antonio, William V. (U. Notre Dame) 
Community leadership іп an economic crisis: Testing 
ground for ideological cleavage. American Journal of 
Sociology, 1966, 71(6), 688-700.—Data indicate that 
attitudinal differences about the role of the federal 
government in local affairs distinguish community 
leaders who are Republicans from those who are 
Democrats. However, the findings also show that 
attitudes are not so strongly held as to prevent the local 
leaders, Republicans as well as Democrats, from being 
able to accept federal aid programs in such areas as 
housing, urban renewal, and manpower retraining. 
Attitudes between Democrats and Republicans may be 
statistically but not sociologically significant.—Journal 
abstract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


8802. Ash, Philip. (Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.) 
A note on the judgment of speaker effectiveness. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 204-205.—Ratings 
of the effectiveness of the speaker at each of 14 meetings 
(445 participants, some attending more than 1 meeting) 
on an 8-item rating scale showed that a simple rating 
procedure can yield useful discrimination as to the 
excellence of public-speaker addressed meetings. 
However, this discrimination is primarily on a general 
or overall factor, with little evidence of differentiation 
among such elements as the speaker's qualifications or 
ability, topic coverage, personal gain from meeting, or 
satisfaction of expectations. Ratings of “timeliness of 
topic" alone tended to be somewhat independent of the 
evaluation of the meeting itself. Ratings of the effec- 
tiveness of the speaker were not significantly correlated 
with attendance at the meetings.—Journal abstract. 

8803. Barsch, Ray H. (U. Wisconsin) The concept 
of language as a visual-spatial phenomenon. Academic 
Therapy Quarterly, 1965, 1(1), 2-11.—The development 
of language is a result of the spatial and visualization 
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factors at major stages in the individual’s growth and 
life span.— Journal abstract. 

8804. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
structure of associations in language and thought. 
нае Ма.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. xiii, 216 p. 

.50. 

8805. Mehrabian, Albert. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Immediacy: An indicator of attitudes in lin- 
guistic communication. Journal of. Personality, 1966, 
34(1), 26-34.—Deals with the problems of inferring a 
communicator's attitudes from his linguistic commu- 
nications in a way which independently supplements the 
inference of attitudes. from the explicit linguistic 
message. The inference of such communicator attitudes 
is based on variations in immediacy as manifested in the 
degree of directness and intensity of interaction between 
communicator and referent in a communicator's 
linguistic message. Ss were presented with pairs of 
linguistic communications about designated objects. 
The paired statements were ostensibly equivalent with 
regard to the communicator's explicit reference to his 
affective, evaluative, and/or preferential attitude(s) 
toward the designated objects. However the pairs of 
statements differed in terms of degree of communicator- 
referent immediacy. The hypothesis that naive Ss would 
judge the less immediate form of each of 2 statements as 
indicating relatively more: negative communicator 
evaluation of the referent was confirmed.—D. С. 
Appley. l 

8806. Pardel, Tomás. Príspevok k v$skumu písanej 
reci. [Contribution to the study of written language. 
Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 3-23.—The impressive and 
expressive elements of written language were studied by 
means of the G-test and dictation, respectively. Errors 
were classified into semantic-grammatical, phonetic- 
grammatical, and communicative, Experiments at- 
tempted to learn whether this classification, which was 
also applied to linguistic spelling rules, corresponded 
with the structure of written language. Findings were: 
(1) the semantic- and phonetic-grammatical errors 
correlated mutually in the ratio, r — .54; (2) semantic- 
grammatical errors correlated with the so-called 
communicative mistakes in the ratio, r — .32; and (3) 
the phonetic-grammatical level of language system 
related to the other 2 levels equally, namely, r — .54. It 
was tentatively concluded that phonetics are the main 
connecting link in the dynamic structure of written 
language. (Russian & German summaries)— English 
summary. 

8807. Slama-Cazacu, Tatiana. Incercare de definire a 
metodologiei psiholingvistice. [Attempt to define psycho- 
linguistic methodology.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 
11(1), 119-127. | 


Psycholinguistics 


8808. Dubois, J. Problemes de linguistique trans- 
formationnelle modeles: Precorrecteurs d'erreurs dans la 
transformation passive. [Problems of linguistic trans- 
formational models: Editing of errors in the passive 
transformation.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 1966, 63(1), 29-55.— Passive transforma- 
tion is defined in terms of symbolic logic, and some 
illustrative examples are presented. Describes the effects 
of the passive transformation on several areas: сот 
textual references, distance between term: and their 
referents, and canonical word order.—K. J Hartman 


piers 
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8809. Dumont, L. Les conceptions Indiennes du 
langage et de la connaissance d'apres Madeleine 
Biardeau. [Indian concepts of language and con- 
sciousness since Madeleine Biardeau.] Journal de Psy- 
chologie Normale et Pathologique, 1966, 63(1), 83-90. 
—Comments on Madeleine Biardeau’s “Theory of 
Knowledge and Philosophy of Language in Classic 
Brahmanism.” In general, Indians have specialized in 
the “word” and its application, but Indian theories are 
difficult to separate from their words because the total 
form follows a common scheme in the essential struc- 
ture of Indian epistemology. Biardeau's recourse to 
modern logic narrows the gap between Indian and 
Occidental thought.—K. J. Hartman. 

8810. Ertel, Suitbert. (Psychologisches Inst., U. 
Münster, Germany) Auf dem Glatteis der Methodik in 
Experimenten zur Lautsymbolik. [Methodological prob- 
lems in experiments of phonetic symbolism.] Zeitschrift 
Stir experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 
13(1),.110-132.— Taylor's critical remarks (see 40:8) are 
refuted with the exception of | point, the presentation 
of the material. Ertel, in turn, analyzes Taylor and 
Taylor's study and concludes that the final proof which 
shows sound symbolism to be a language invariant must 
still be given.—W. J. Koppitz. 

8811. Huffine, Carol L. (Arizona State U.) Inter- 
Socio-economic class language differences: A research 
report. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(3), 351- 
355.—Original themes written by 102 high school 
freshmen were analyzed in terms of 11 criteria of 
language usage. The Purpose was to determine whether 
or not children from upper and middle socioeconomic 
class families use language differently than do children 
from lower socioeconomic class amilies.—Journal 
abstract. 

(U. California, Los 
to the forms of com- 


ntial ca these are not 
given in the explicit verbal message. In this study, it was 
Г ә be used as а 
I оГ communicator attitude(s) toward 
objects when the spoken communications are ostensibly 
equivalent positive or negative statements of the 
communicator about the objects.” Defines Categories of 
communication, and 
Scaling used.—D. G. 


Nhe анаа Ave., 
г ) k un rsts Е; 
siver Lautsymbolik, [Criticism of Ertel and Darst’s 
expressive phonetic symbolism.] Zeitschrift für exper- 
| Psychologie, 1966, 13(1), 
100-109.— Ertel and Dorst's xps enl (see 265) x 
phonetic symbolism is examined with 
general validity, (2) choice of languages, (3) translation 


accepted as a demonstration. of universal phoneti 
symbolism, —W. J. Koppitz. Patio 
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8814. Tryk, Harold E. (U. Oregon) Word-frequency 
as a psychological variable. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(9), 5543. 


Semantic Indices 


8815. Folkins, Carlyle, & Lenrow, Peter В. (U. 
California, Berkeley) An investigation of the expressive | 
values of graphemes. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(2), 
193-200.—Graphemes, grouped according to articula- 
tion location, were rated differentially by English- 
speaking Ss along 3 semantic differential dimen- 
sions—evaluation, potency, and activity. Front con- 
sonants were rated as more pleasant than back conso- 
nants, but no differences were noted on the other 2 
factors for consonants. Front vowels were rated as less 
powerful and more active than back vowels, but no 
difference was noted on the evaluative factor. Other 
descriptive dimensions differentiated expressive values 
of sound groups. Thus, voiced consonants were rated as 
more potent than nonvoiced ones. Tense vowels were 
rated as more pleasant, potent, and active than lax 
vowels. A Шр factor approach to description and 
interpretation of phonetic symbolism was suggested as 
most consistent with these data.—Journal abstract. 

8816. Jansen, Mathilda J., & Smolenaars, A. J. 
[Brief report concerning a cross-culturally standardized 
semantic differential.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(3), 211- 
216.—Evidence of stability of the semantic space in the 
English language in the United States led to the 
hypothesis that the same structure would exist in other 
languages and cultures, The results of an international 
project designed to demonstrate this support the 
hypothesis. The totality of items mentioned can be 
regarded as a standard semantic differential.—T. 
Verhave. 

8817. Mueller, William J. (Michigan State U.) 
Anxiety level, inferred identification and response tend- 
€ncles on a semantic differential. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 144-152.— To investigate 
criterion. group effects on response patterns of a 
semantic differential, criterion groups of 161 male and 
141 female Ss were selected from 646 college freshmen 
On the basis of quartile differences on Taylor MA 
Scores. Semantic differential concepts studied were “ту 
father," "my mother," and "me." Factor scores were 
computed for evaluation, activity and potency scales of 
these concepts. Criterion groups were compared as to 
mean factor score differences and variance estimates. 
Mean differences were studied between criterion groups 
on each factor of the concepts and within criterion 
groups but between concepts. Results supported crite- 
rion-linked response bias in over-all elevation and 
dispersion scores. Low anxious Ss' responses were more 
invariant and they described themselves and parents as 
more active and potent, and more positively than high 
anxious Ss. Only the evaluation factor of the “ту 
father"-"me" pair differentiated the criterion groups. 
—Journal abstract. 


Mass Media 


AESTHETICS 


8818. Leonhard, K. (Humboldt U., E. Berlin, 
Germany) Der weibliche Körper in der Kunst und in der 
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Mode in Beziehung zur gesellschaftlichen Stellung der 
Frau. [The female body in art and fashion in relation to 
the social position of women.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 82-86. 
—Argues that the high social position of women ina 
society is in proportion to eroticism in its fashions and 
the presence of nude or even accentuated artistic 
representations of female forms.—K. J. Hartman. 

8819. Moles, Abraham. Information theory and 
esthetic perception. Trans. Joel E. Cohen. Urbana, Ill.: 
U. Illinois Press, 1966. 217 p. $7.50. 


PERSONALITY 


8820. Hutt, Max L., Isaacson, Robert L., & Blum, 
Milton L. Psychology: The science of interpersonal 
behavior. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1966. xii, 
430 p. $7.50. 

8821. Keller, Wilhelm. (U. Zurich, Switzerland) 
Humor, Ironie, Sarkasmus. [Humor, irony, sarcasm.] 
Heilpadagogische Werkblatter, 1966, 35(2), 62-65. 
—Humor, irony, and sarcasm represent 3 degrees of 
turning against existential reality. They are expressions 
of a broken relationship with the world, oneself, and 
one’s goals and destiny.—D. F. Mindlin. 

8822. Murphy, Gardner. Personality: A biosocial 
approach to origins and structure. New York, N.Y.: 
Basic Books, 1966. xiv, 999 p. $10.00(cloth), $3.95 
(paper). 

8823. Sanford, Nevitt. (Stanford U.) Self and 
society: Social change and individual development. New 
York, N.Y.: Atherton Press, 1966. xvii, 381 p. $8.95. 

8824. Taylor, Stuart P., & Lewit, David W. (U. 
Massachuseits) Social comparison and deception re- 
garding ability. Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(1), 
94-104.—40 institutionalized juvenile delinquents were 
tested. for strength of grip, with S reporting his own 
score in every case, under 4 different conditions of 
report. The present study tests the assumptions that 
among Ss who are skilled at deception and in a 

* situation in which the S controls information about his 
performance, deception concerning an important ability 
will be greater the more immediately observable the 
performance situation of S and his peers. This study 
qualifies the conclusions of Hartshorne and May 
regarding the role of failure in deceptive behavior by 
showing that short-range drops in performance stimu- 
late deception only when the report is oral and/or given 
in the presence of a cooperforming or coreporting peer 
and the performer’s identity is known. It turns attention 
from the person’s reaction to and manipulation of 
authorities to the manipulation of peers by one another, 
pointing especially to the role of the mode of com- 
munication of norm-relevant behaviors.—D. G. Appley. 


INTELLIGENCE 


8825. Bäumler, G., & Weiss, R. (Domerschulstr. 13, 
Wiirzburg, Germany) Uber den Zusammenhang der 
Paulitestleistung mit Intelligenzleistungen (IST-Am- 
thauer, CFT-Cattell). [The relationship of Pauli Test 
performance with intelligence performances (IST- 
Amthauer, CFT-Cattell).] Psychologie und Praxis, 1966, 
10(1), 27-36.—Using 200 trade school students, ages 
14-18 yr., the relationship between performances on 
Cattell's subtests of the Culture Free and Culture Fair 
Intelligence Test (CFT) and Amthauer's Intelligence- 
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Structure Tests (IST) was investigated by intercor- 
relational and factor analytic techniques. 5 interpretable 
factors resulted. The Pauli Test was factorially loaded 
with the interference and disturbability factor (.542); no 
other factors were shared. This factor has diagnostic- 
prognostic importance, e.g., in psychological examina- 
tions of driver ability. The 2 intelligence tests, CFT and 
IST, have no communality in the linguistic realm.—R: 
F. Wagner. 

8826. Omura, Akimichi. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Cogni- 
tive preferences in high school physics. Japanese Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1966, 14(1), 1-8.—Exp. I 
studied 4 cognitive preferences: (1) memory of specific 
facts or terms, (2) practical application, (3) critical 
questioning of information, and (4) identification of a 
fundamental principle. Findings indicated that physics 
and chemistry students preferred “critical questioning 
of information" and “identification of a fundamental 
principle" significantly more than students in other 
curricula. Exp. II correlated cognitive preferences with 
achievement types. 183 Ss, age 17, participated. Fin- 
dings showed that students tend to make good scores on 
the achievement type corresponding to their cognitive 
preference and do not make good scores on the 
achievement type which does not fit their cognitive 
preference. It was concluded that when students are 
allowed to make any response they like, the responses 
correspond rather clearly to their cognitive preference. 
—J. C. Moore. š 

8827. Ward, George. (Marshall U.) Lorge-Thorn- ` 
dike nonverbal IQs and verbal achievement tests among a 
group of Negro pupils. Proceedings of the West Virginia 
Academy of Science, 1965, No. 37, 282-285.—“Verbal 
and nonverbal scores for 107 Negro children" in Grades 
10-12 “with a significantly higher mean nonverbal IQ 
were correlated with the STEP Reading and Mathe- 
matics tests—representing the verbal and nonverbal 
achievement tests." Verbal and nonverbal scores cor- 
related highly, while “both correlated moderately high 
with reading and moderately low with mathematics," 
Verbal IQs best predict achievement despite being lower 
than nonverbal IQs. It is suggested that the factor 
structure of the nonverbal test be studied further.—A. 
E. Nelson. 


CREATIVITY 


8828. ———— Contributi dell’ Instituto di Psi- 
cologia, 1965, No. 27, 1-282.—The whole issue is 
dedicated to the construction and validation of an 
Italian test of creativity made up of 4 subscales, 
multiple drawings with 3 lines, and 3 word phrases. On 
the basis of these studies and the high degree of validity 
and reliability of this promising new measure of 
creativity, it may warrant translation into English for 
purposes of cross-cultural application.—L. L'Abate. 

8829. Buel, William D., Albright, Lewis Е., & 
Glennon, J. R. (Vernon Psychological Lab., Chicago, 
Ill) A note on the generality and cross-validity of 
personal history for identifying creative research scien- 
tists. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 217- 
219.—A 33-item scoring key composed of personal. 
history items originally validated for research personnel 
in a petroleum laboratory was applied (e a sss 
personnel in a pharmaceutical laboratory. Significan 
validities were obtained, in the new setting. br 
personal history scores and several criteria of research 
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productivity and creativity. These results were inter- 
preted to suggest that empirical keys may have more 
generality than is commonly believed.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8830. Helson, Ravenna. (Inst. of Personality Assess- 
ment & Research, U. California, Berkeley) Personality 
of women with imaginative and artistic interests: The role 
of masculinity, originality, and other characteristics in 
their creativity. Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(1), 
1-25.—А personality syndrome (IA) in women is 
described which has the following features: enduring 
interest in imaginative and artistic activity, mistrust of 
personal relationships, impulsivity, rebelliousness, 
investment in inner life, independence of. judgment, and 
originality. Parents of high-IA women were shown to 
have some of the same characteristics. Some high-IA 
women met criteria of creativity and others did not. The 
hypotheses were advanced that the creative women 
would be more masculine, original, intelligent, and have 
а stronger need for accomplishment. Results confirmed 
the last 2 hypotheses and also suggested that the 
creative women had stronger symbolic interests, 
Stronger need for autonomy, a lesser need to act on 
impulse, and stronger motivation to take the creative 
role. Fathers of these women were intellectually ori- 
ented and placed value on moral integrity.—Journal 


summary. 

8831. Ohnmacht, Fred W. (U. Maine) A note on 
indices of creativity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 370.—A common deficiency of a number of 
summated indices of creativity is briefly noted. A rule of 
behavior, derived from common factor theory, for 
summating scores for 2 or more measures of creativity 
is presented.—Author abstract. 

8832. Smith, Robert M., & Neisworth, John T. (U. 
Delaware) Creative thinking abilities of intellectually 
superior children in the regular grades. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 335-341.— This study was designed 
to determine on which of 18 creativity factors a group 
of 60 intellectually bright students in regular Sth grade 
classes would differ from a group of intellectually 
normal Ss (matched on sex, race, socioeconomic posi- 
tion, school, and classroom setting) when variables of 
possible influence were either not controlled or were 
соуагіеа in different ways. 8 Guilford-type tests were 


& Heimann, 
(U. Nevada) Modification of originality 
responses. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 

to measure differences in origi- 
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and the other 2 groups on 2 scales of originality, but 
failed to differentiate between the groups on 4 other 
measures of originality, a finding different from those of 
most studies. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


8834. Bhattacharya, Srinibas. Problems of personal- 
ity assessment: A review. Education & Psychology 
Review, 1966, 6(1), 27-30.—Suggests that there is a 
possible approach to the problem of personality 
assessment through exploring the various magnitudes of 
each variable at different levels. 4 

8835. Brunkan, R. J., & Shen, F. (Marquette 
U.) Personality characteristics of ineffective, effective, 
and efficient readers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1966, 44(8), 837-843.—Scores of 321 college freshmen 
on the Reading Versatility Test and the Adjective Check 
List were analyzed to identify personality characteristics 
related to quality and/or rate of reading. The results of 
the study indicate that such relationships exist. High- 
rate efficient and effective readers characterize them- 
selves as possessing a high degree of personality 
characteristics considered desirable for good adjustment 
and achievement.—R. J. Baldauf. 

8836. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) Rela- 
tionship between proba ility of endorsement and social 
desirability scale value for a set of 2,824 personality 
Statements. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 
238-239.—A group of 47 male and 48 female judges 
rated 2824 personality statements for social desirability 
using a 9-point rating scale. Another group of 110 male 
and 111 female Ss described themselves in terms of the 
same set of 2824 statements by answering each "true" 
or "false." The correlation between probability of a 
"true" response and social desirability scale value for 
the combined sex groups was .892. The distribution of 
the social desirability scale values of the 2824 statements 
was distinctly bimodal. These results are in accord with 
another large-scale study in which 1647 personality 
Statements were investigated. In view of the large 
number of personality statements involved in these 2 
Studies, it is suggested that a correlation of .90 between 
probability of endorsement and social desirability scale 
value and a bimodal distribution of the scale values of 
Personality statements may be characteristic of the 
Population.—Journal abstract. 

5837. Gilbert, Albin R. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Timed cross-examination as an innovation in 
personality assessment. Proceedings of the West Virginia 
Academy of Science, 1965, No. 37, 289-296.—The 
technique of “timed cross-examination" is described, 
Wherein responses to visually presented polar per- 
sonality items are measured in terms of “yes” or “по” 
and reaction time (RT), inferring emotional involve- 
ment in specific personality dimensions. Results indicate 
that Ss respond faster to congenial items and slower to 
uncongenial items. Since self-reported responses are 
qualified by RT, results showing global and component 
Personality scores Significantly different between low 
and high criterion groups are considered important in 
validating the technique. The reliability coefficient of 
the instrument was .92.—4. E. Nelson. 

‚„ 8838. Horst, Paul. Measurement of personality 
dimensions: HI. Computational procedures. Seattle, 
Wash.: U. Washington, 1966. 85 p.—Based on a new 
oring a data matrix of order up to 
3000 x 3000, which is applicable to data Шаны» їп 
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general and should have applications in a wide range of 
multivariate analysis and prediction problems. The 
report is specifically oriented toward the use of the 
techniques in the measurement of personality dimen- 
sions.—Journal abstract. 

8839. Lange, Garrett W. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll. Perceptual defense and manifest anxiety. Pro- 
ceedings of the West Virginia Academy of Science, 1965, 
No. 37, 278-282.—Simple reaction time (RT) was used 
to study the effects of perceptual defense in timed 
cross-examination responses to items drawn from the 
Taylor MA scale and the Wb scale of the CPI. Results 
from 60 Ss, previously categorized into high and low 
anxiety via the CPI, support the hypothesis that RT 
slows in response to stressful stimuli as a function of 
perceptual defense, which is greater in high anxiety 
Ss.—A. E. Nelson. 

8840. Lemaine, J. M. Extraversion et jugements sur 
la désirabilité. [Extraversion and judgments regarding 
its desirability.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(6—7), 
419-426.—A questionnaire based on Eysenck's test of 
extraversion and neuroticism was administered to 180 
students, classifying them as either introvert or extra- 
vert. Each of 56 behavioral characteristics was evalu- 
ated on a 5-level scale of desirability for a person of the 
same age and sex as S making the selection. Statistically 
significant differences exist between the desirability of 
traits selected by introverts and by extraverts.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

8841. Milan, Mikulás. Otázka gramotnosti a ver- 
bálne inteligenéné testy. [The question of literacy and 
verbal intelligence tests: The use of tests in the direction 
and checking of teaching and learning.] Psychologica, 
1965, 16(5), 25-56.—A series of tests, illustrated in 
graphs and tables, supported the thesis of W. Rosse 
Ashby on the possibility of ampliffing intelligence. It 
was concluded that the findings of general tests should 
be seen as the result of accidental positive and negative 
reinforcements, the law of effect, and a whole range of 
motivational and adaptive influences, and not as based 
on inborn qualitative differences in personality. 
(Russian & German summaries) (19 ref.)—English 
summary. 

8842. Nelson, Arnold E. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) An automated personality assessment technique. 
Proceedings of the West Virginia Academy of Science, 
1965, No. 37, 275-278.—Describes the instruments used 
in A. R. Gilberts technique of "timed cross- 
examination". which automatically combines uncon- 
scious and conscious assessments of personality, to- 
gether with the accumulation and processing of raw 
data for intra- and interindividual comparisons, and 
prototypic group testing instruments. Emphasizes the 
ease of interpretation and value of the automated 
technique.—A. E. Nelson. ^ w 

8843. Pallazza, Richard H., Jr. (U. Missouri) 
Determinants of imitative and affiliative behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5550-5551. d 

8844. Rabinowitz, Morris. (Long Island Jewish 
Hosp., N.Y.) The relationship of self regard to the 
effectiveness of life experiences. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 139-143.—To investigate the 
stability of self regard and the relationship between self 
regard and specific adaptive life experiences at 2 stages 
of development in the same individual, ages 18 and 25, 
a modification of Bills Index of Adjustment and Values 
and 2 forms of a biographical inventory, measuring 
independence (I), achievement competence (AC), social 
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participation (SP), and neuroticism (N), were given to 
70 high school seniors with retesting 7 yr. later. AC and 
SP were positively related to self regard during ado- 
lescence and adulthood. N was related, negatively, only 
at 25. No significant relationship was found between I 
and self regard. The correlation between earlier and 
later level of self regard was substantial.—Journal 
abstract. 

8845. Ryder, Robert G. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Two replications of color 
matching factors. Family Process, 1966, 5(1), 43-48. 
—"'This presentation offers a comparison of 2 repli- 
cation samples with Ryder and Goodrich’s factor 
analysis of 17 variables from the Color Matching Test 
(CMT) of Goodrich and Boomer. Information on the 
dimensional stability of the CMT is provided which is 
also pertinent to the expectable stability in general of 
factor analysis of such relatively small samples. . . . 
Rough stability was found for the Ist 3 CMT factors 
reported by Ryder and Goodrich, but not for Factor 4. 
A guess was made that qualitative differences between 
newlywed and other samples might largely be due to 
testing conditions. Finally, implications for small 
sample factor analysis were discussed, and a crude index 
to predict factor stability was suggested."—4. М. 
Bodin. 

8846. Somwaru, J. P. A study of achievement in 
reading: А report on a pilot project. Ontario Journal of 
Educational Research, 1965-66, 8(2), 105-121.—Read- 
ing readiness, mental ability, social maturity, coordina- 
tion, and emotional maturity variables were correlated 
with reading comprehension scores in 2 samples of 
primary grade pupils. Sample A (281 pupils) was 
studied from Grades 1-3; Sample B (290 pupils), from 
Grades 1-2. Among the highest correlations with 
reading comprehension were auditory and visual per- 
ception variables, word knowledge, and arithmetic. 
Total IQ explained approximately 16% of the variance, 
Emotional and social maturity contributed little to 
reading comprehension,—N. M. Chansky. 

8847. Yuji, Iwai. (Aichi Gakygei U., Japan) The 
response variability of personality questionnaire items: II. 
Item content and ambiguity index. Japanese Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1966, 14(1), 15-24.—100 items 
taken from 11 personality inventories were administered 
to 200 junior high ‘school pupils. The items were 
intercorrelated and 10 factors were extracted using the 
centroid method of factor analysis. In addition, an 
Ambiguity Index was constructed from the responses to 
the 100 items. From the results of the factor analysis 
and the Ambiguity Index values, it was concluded that 
the items related to aspects of personality such as 
emotional instability, nervousness and introversion.—J. 
C. Moore. 
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8848. Breger, Louis. (U. Oregon) Further studies of 
the Social Desirability scale. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 281. k 

8849. Cohen, Arlene G., & Guthrie, George M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Patterns of motivation for 
college attendance. Educational & Psychological Mea- 
surement, 1966, 26(1), 89-98.—A 105-item Q-sort 
questionnaire was administered to 200 students. An 
inverse factor analysis was performed to dung Шуро" 
thetical modal persons. Of the 10 Е 
initially, 6 were considered confirmed by the 2nd study. 
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The factors are described, and the implications for 

prediction and counseling discussed.— W. Coleman. 
8850. Davis, Leo J., Jr., & Reitan, Ralph M. (Ft. 

Wayne State Hosp. & Training Center, Ind.) 


Methodological note on the relationship between ability to - 


copy a simple configuration and Wechsler Verbal and 
Performance IQs. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 381-382.—Free-hand reproductions of a Greek 
cross by 100 retarded Ss were significantly related to the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Performance. IQ but not to Verbal 
IQ. The reproductions were reliably classified into 3 
categories of adequacy.—Journal abstract. 

8851. Farley, Frank H. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) Individual differences in free re- 
sponse-speed. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 


557-558.— The response-speed (covertly timed) of 30 Ss ` 


on a simple printing task under unstressful conditions 
was correlated with their MPI Extraversion scores, MA 
scale scores, and need Achievement scores from the 
EPPS. Extraversion correlated —42 (р < .02) with log 
speed, the MA scale correlated .11 and need Achieve- 
ment, —.20.—Journal abstract. 

8852. Forden, Н. G, A study of the use of the High 
School Personality Questionnaire as a predictor of Grade 
9 academic success in the four year and five year courses 
at Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate and Vocational School. 
Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 1965-66, 8(2), 
195-205.—Scores for 83 girls and 151 boys on the High 
School Personality Questionnaire and subtests of the 
Differential Aptitude Test were correlated with school 
marks. IQ correlated .39 and .58 with scholastic 
average, although the correlation of personality vari- 
ables with scholastic average was negligible.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

8853. Golding, Stephen L., Atwood, George E., & 
Goodman, Richard A. (U. Oregon) Anxiety and two 
cognitive forms of resistance {о the idea of death. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 359-364.—A rela- 
tionship between affective orientation to death and 2 
cognitive forms of resistance to the idea of death was 


hypothesized. Affect was measured by the Sarnoff Fear ` 


of Death Scale (see Sarnoff & Corwin, 34:4). 1 form of 
resistance was examined by using a perceptual defense 
model employing neutral- and death-related words; the 
other was connotative rigidity, a postulated associative 
inflexibility of death-related concepts. This rigidity was 
conceived as a clustering of death-related words on the 
evaluative, potency, and activity factors of the semantic 
differential (see Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 32:2), 
and was mathematically expressed as a variance score. 
Death-related words, presented tachistoscopically 
proved significantly more difficult to recognize than 
neutral words (р < 01) No significant relationships 
were demonstrated between affective orientation to 
death and the 2 forms of resistance. However, sig- 
nificant correlations between the measures of perceptual 
defense and connotative rigidity were obtained. In 
interpreting the results a defense model was. used. 
беріле to УШ) оа е rigidity and perceptual 
are derivatives of th 
“Journal ista € same general factor. 
+ Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, B 
Appraisal of social maturity T means of ie a 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 189-195, 
—The CPI is scaled for “folk concepts," dimensions of- 
interpersonal behavior theorized to be culturally uni- 
. versal, Social maturity is a significant pattern of 
behavior which one should be able to assess from these 
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variables. The optimum constellation of scales for this 
purpose includes socialization, responsibility, flexibility, ` 
and dominance, with positive weightings, and good 
impression, and communality with negative. An 
equation composed of these variables validly differ- 
entiated delinquent from nondelinquent males in the 

U.S. and in Italy. Among nondelinquents, it distin- 
guished between cheaters and noncheaters on course 
examinations, and between more and less responsible 
high school students. Adjectival analyses revealed high- 
scorers on the eqyation to be dependable, foresighted, 
and capable.—Journal abstract. 

8855. Gunderson, E. K.. & Nelson, Paul D. (U.S, 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Life status and interpersonal values. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 
121-130.— "Relationships of 13 life history and status 
variables to the 6 scales of the Survey of Interpersonal ~ 
Values (SIV) were examined in a population of Navy 
volunteers for duty in Antarctica." From the results 
obtained it is concluded “that the SIV value scales were 
sensitive to differences in current life status but gener- 
ally insensitive to differences in familial and cultural 
background.” —W. Coleman. 

8856. Harmon, Lenore A. (U. Minnesota) The meas- 
urement of women’s interests: The effect of using married 
women as occupational criterion groups on the Women’s 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(9), 5541. 

8857." Lemaine, J. M. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) 
Extraversion et névrosisme. [Extraversion and neurosis.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 790-792. 
—Eysenck's 140-item questionnaire on extraversion and 
neuroticism was reduced to 40 items based on factorial 
analysis of the responses of 156 psychology students. 
The centroid method extracted 4 factors; emotional 
instability, exactitude, sociability, and optimism. The 
40-item list is included.—K. J. Hartman. 

, 8858. Lucas, Frances H., & Dana, Richard H. (West 
Virginia U.) Creativity and allocentric perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 431-437.—1 
tests were used to measure allocentric-autocentric per- 
ception. The Remote Associates Test was used for 
selection of high, moderate, and low creative female Ss. 
Intelligence was controlled and differences on WAIS 
subtest scores were examined; the differences were not 
related to creativity. A consistent rank order. was 
Obtained among groups and Ss for the hypothesized 
Construct, Childhood experience data tended to con- 
form to MacKinnon's suggestions. (28 ref.)—Journal. 
abstract. 

, 8859. Miller, Sally J: Structured personality tests and ` 
dissimulation. Connecticut College Psychology Journal, 
1966, 3, 20-24.—In attempting to decrease Ss’ dis- 
simulation and control in their responses to structured 
personality tests, female college students were tested 
and retested with the MMPI and the Mooney Problem 
Check List. Retest instructions were relatively neutral 
for control groups; experimental groups were told that 
they were being retested because the honesty of their 
original test responses was in question. It was hypoth- 
esized that Ss whose honesty had been questioned · 
would be led to exercise less control and censoring in 
their responses in a retest situation. Contrary to what - 
was hypothesized, experimental groups showed a signifi- 
cant increase in control and less willingness to admit to 
symptoms and problems. The results raise questions 
about the adequacy of structured personality tests in 
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dealing with the problem of dissimulation.—Journal 
summary. 

8860. Mordkoff, Arnold M. (U. Oklahoma School of 
Medicine) Some sex differences in personality correlates 
of ‘‘autonomic feedback.” Psychological Reports, 1966, 
18(2), 511-518.—Item and scale personality correlates 
of somatic sensitivity, as measured by the Autonomic 
Perception Questionnaire (APQ), were investigated. The 
frequency of items from the CPI-MMPI item pools 
which differentiated among the APQ groups did not 
exceed chance levels. Scale correlates of somatic sensi- 
tivity were found only for the males (high APQ scores 
associated with maladjustment) who also scored sig- 
nificantly lower than the females on the APQ. The 
results are discussed with respect to various hypotheses 
which might account for this type of sex difference in 
mean level and differential relationship to psycho- 
pathology. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8861. Norman, Russell P. (William & Mary Coll.) 
Dogmatism and psychoneurosis in college women. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 278. 

8862. Osborne, R. T. (U. Georgia) Stability of 
factor structure of the WISC for normal Negro children 
from pre-school level to first grade. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1966, 18(2), 655-664.—In order to determine the 
changes in mental factor structure with increasing age 
and educational maturity, 2 analytic studies were made. 
In 1961, 111 Negro preschool children were examined 
with the WISC and 4 reference tests. This battery was 
repeated | yr. later with 103 of the same children. 9 
standard WISC subtests were split into 2, 3, or 4 parts 
to yield as many variables as possible. Kaiser's varimax 
rotation was applied to the 30 x 30 matrix. Evidence is 
presented supporting 9 statistically significant uncor- 
related factors at both the preschool level and after 1 yr. 
of school. At least 8 factors are readily identified by 
WISC subtests or by combinations of WISC subtests. 
By age 6 differential mental abilities are clearly dis- 
cernible, Between preschool and the end of the Ist grade 
WISC mental factors are not appreciably altered by age, 
education or training. 8 factors extracted at the pre- 
school level are stable and congruent with those found 
after 1 yr. of school. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8863. Purohit, Arjun P. Levels of introversion and 
competitional paired-associate learning. Journal of 
Personality, 1966, 34(1), 129-143.—Scores on Spiral 
After-Effect Test, Kinaesthetic After-Effect Test, Serial 
Reaction-Time Test, MPI-E scale, resistance to GSR 
adaptation, and frequency of spontaneous GSRs were 
obtained from 64 male and 64 female undergraduate 
students. М of the Ss of each sex learned under time 
stress and the other 1⁄2 under a nonstress condition a 
competitional paired-associate task consisting of easy 
and difficult items. Eysenck’s 4-level theory _ of an 
intraversion-extraversion dimension of personality was 
examined in the light of correlations between test scores 
and the influence of 3 levels of introversion on learning. 
The results were inconsistent with Eysenck’s theory. A 
few modifications for Eysenck’s theory were suggested. 
The results were also examined in terms of Spence’s 
theory of the relationship between drive and competi- 
tional learning. The results were not in harmony with 
Spence's theory.—Journal summary. 

8864. Query, William T. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) CPI factors and success of 
seminary students. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 
665-666.—CPI profiles of 25 "successful," “fair,” and 
“unsuccessful” seminary candidates were analyzed. All 
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“unsuccessful” candidates had been advised to cease 
their course of study and all “successful” candidates 
were ordained. 5 scales (Cs, Sy, Sa, To and Fx) 
significantly differentiated between these groups. Higher 
standard scores were obtained by those rated “success- 
ful" on capacity for status, permissiveness, and flexi- 
bility. The results are discussed from the point of view 
of training the seminarian to work with the mentally 
ill.—Journal abstract. 

8865. Rankin, Richard J., & Balfrey, William R. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Impact of delayed auditory feed- 
back on the IPAT 8-Parallel-Form Anxiety scales. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 583-586.—The 
IPAT 8-Parallel-Form Anxiety Battery (PFAB) was 
insensitive to stress generated in 24 Ss under conditions 
of normal and delayed auditory feedback. As a follow- 
up, 144 Ss were tested in a 3 X 2 X 2 factorial design, 
varying feedback condition, anxiety, and sex. The 
PFAB remained insensitive to this type of stress. 
—Journal abstract. 

8866, Snow, Willard S. (U. Utah) A factor analysis 
of verbal comprehension tests. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(9), 5543. 

8867. Stanley, Gordon, & Bownes, A. F. (Indiana 
U.) Self-disclosure and neuroticism. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 350. 

8868. Stewart, Louis, & Livson, Norman. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Smoking and rebelliousness: A 
longitudinal study from childhood to maturity. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 225-229.—The 
hypothesis that rebelliousness contributes to the etiol- 
ogy of cigarette smoking was tested with data from 2 
longitudinal studies. Comparisons were made between 
smokers and nonsmokers (as determined at age 30) in 
the presmoking years from kindergarten through high, 
school on several measures of rebelliousness. In every 
ашаа for both sexes the smokers showed greater 
rebelliousness; the difference was statistically significant 
in most instances. This difference persisted into adult- 
hood; smokers of both sexes scored significantly lower 
on the Socialization scale of the CPI. In discussing 
factors associated with the initiation and continuance of 
smoking, the evidence indicating rebelliousness as 
related also to alcoholism and drug usage suggests that 
it would be heuristic to regard smoking as | of the 
addictions.—Journal abstract. 

8869. Tripodi, Tony, & Bieri, James. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Cognitive complexity, perceived conflict, and 
certainty. Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(1), 144-153. 
— Cognitive complexity is a construct which is intended 
to reflect the relative differentiation of a person's system 
of dimensions for construing the behavior of others. 
Cognitive complexity was assessed by using a modified 
version of Kellys Role Construct Repertory Test. Ss 
were graduate social work students. 2 separate studies 
were carried out to test the following propositions: (1) 
There should be a positive association between cog- 
nitive complexiy and the attribution of interpersonal 
conflict in stories about imaginary persons. (2) High 
complex Ss should be relatively more certain of their 
judgments of conflicting information 'compared to their 
judgments of nonconflicting information, while the 
obverse was expected to hold for low complex Ss, The 
results support both propositions, and support the 
interpretation that more cognitively complex Ss project 
more conflicting themes because of their greater boss 
tility in conceptualizaing dimensions of behavior.—?. 


G. Appley. 
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Projective Techniques 


8870. Epstein, Seymour. (U. Massachusetts). Some 
theoretical considerations on the nature of ambiguity and 
the use of stimulus dimensions in projective techniques. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 183-192. 
—Attention is drawn to some common misconceptions 
about ambiguous stimuli and to some of the advantages 
and limitations associated with the use of structured 
stimuli. It is noted that the use of stimulus dimensions 
allows for the retention of the positive features of both 
kinds of stimuli, while yielding additional information 
from their interaction. Suggestions for further research 
are presented, with emphasis upon the measurement of 
conhict via stimulus dimensions and 3 response cor- 
relates, i.e., selective verbal content, physiological 
activation, and performance deficit. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8871. Evans, Frederick J., & Schmeidler, Del. (Inst. 
of Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) Inter-judge reli- 
ability of human figure drawing measures of field 
dependence. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
630.—2 judges rated 240 human figure drawings, 
collected from 60. students, on Witkin's Sophistication- 
of-Body Concept measure of field dependence. Inter- 
judge correlations for the 4 sets of draw-a-person scores 
averaged .71. When male and female drawings were 
combined, interjudge reliability was .75 and .79 for the 
2 sets (N = 60). The adult version of the rating scale can 
be scored reliably.—Author abstract. 

8872. Korner, ја N. (U. Utah Coll. of Medicine) 
The mechanics of suppression: An experimental investi- 
gation. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 
269-272,—Ss were given a TAT-like picture with a 
limited number of prominent stimulus objects and 
‘asked to tell stories which excluded 1 of the stimuli. A 
2nd condition involved the introduction of the “idea” 
of a stimulus, without a related visual image, with the 
subsequent instruction not to use the introduced idea in 
storytelling. 2 groups of Ss—a group of average high 
school students and 1 of intellectually superior uni- 
versity graduate students—were used. Responses were 
classified according to process utilized in suppressing 
the forbidden stimulus, Both higher and lower IQ Ss 
utilized essentially the same types of methods, which 
were found to be somewhat primitive in nature. In 
addition, however, the graduate group introduced some 
seemingly more refined operations to achieve successful 
ann и abstract. 

; Langer, Philip, & Hick, Thomas L. (Ut 
State U.) The Structured-Objective Rorschach TA 
question of choice intensity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(2), 439-442 —The Structured-Objective Ror- 
schach Test was administered twice to 124 


ratings of enthusiasm for the choi and indicated 
resemblance. Results showed: (1) much of the ош 
involved in selection of the blot cannot be attributed to 
the blot resemblance; (2) the mean reliability coefficient 
of the enthusiasm measure is not high, indicating that 
Ss may be forcing choices; (3) of the SORT factors only 
H was related to anxiety as measured by the TAQ and 
ine MA scale; and (4) response-items on the SORT may 
е mixed with respect to pathological significance. 


—Journal abstract. 
8874. Matthys, Hans P. Katamnestische Unter- 


Suchungen bei autistischen Kindern unter spezieller 
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Beriicksichtigung des Rorschachtests. [Catamnestic 
research on autistic children based on data from 
Rorschach tests.] Praxis A © жле ашды und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(3), 84-97. 

8875. McCormick, заед C., Schnobrich, Janice, 
& Footlik, S. Willard. (Reading Research Foundation, 
Chicago, Ill.) IES arrow-dot performance in different 
adolescent populations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 507-510.—28 Negro boys and 44 Negro girls, 
entering high school with low (below 80) IQs were 
administered the Arrow-Dot subtest of the Impulsive- 
ness-Ego-Superego (IES) test. The girls exhibited signifi- 
cantly lower E and higher S scores. The data were 
compared with those of other studies of adolescents. 
Males exhibited significantly higher 1 and lower E 
scores; females exhibited significantly higher ! and S 
scores and lower E scores in comparison with | group, 
and higher S and lower E scores in comparison with 
another (the I score difference while nonsignificant was 
in the same direction as in the other comparison). 
—Journal abstract. 

8876. Péchoux, R., & Ritz, J. J. L'Image 16 du 
ТАТ. [TAT “Image 16."] Revue de Psychologie Appli- 
quée, 1966, 16(1), 45-58.—Presents an analysis of 700 
responses by Ss, ages 15-50, to a blank, white card 
("Image 16"). Of 7 categories of themes, ', of the 
Tesponses gave symbolic meanings evoked by the 
whiteness; ⁄ were trivial and based on remembrances, 
and % refused to be cooperative, while “а... . responses 
exuded dissatisfaction, aggression, and discontent” 
according to the examiners.—K. J. Hartman. 

8877. Siegman, Aron W., & Pope, Benjamin. (U. 
Maryland School of Medicine) Ambiguity and verbal 
fluency in the TAT. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(3), 239-245.—15 TAT cards, divided into low-, 
medium- and high-ambiguity groups, were administered 
to 30 female nursing students. Stimulus ambiguity, 
defined in terms of variability of themes evoked by a 
given card, was found to be associated with hesitant and 
disrupted speech. These findings are explained in terms 
of the mediating role of uncertainty on speech. An 
adaptation effect was noted. The later, as opposed to 
the earlier stories, are associated with a longer reaction 
time, but fewer “ај,” less silence, and a quicker 
articulation rate. Finally, significant differences are 
noted between Ss’ verbal fluency indexes, based on all 
15 cards and thus independent of stimulus ambiguity, 
and verbal fluency indexes obtained in an interview 
situation. These differences are discussed in terms of 
monological vs. dialogical speech. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8878. Skolnick, Arlene. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Stability and interrelations of thematic test imagery over 
20 years. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 389-396. 
—Adolescent and adult TAT stories of 254 longitudinal 
Ss were scored for imagery relevant to achievement, 
affiliation, power, and aggression. 44 males and 49 
females had protocols for both periods. For these Ss, 
motivational imagery showed patterns of stability 
comparable to findings based on other assessment 
methods: males tended to remain stable in power and 
aggression, females in achievement and, to some degree, 

liation. Analysis of the interrelations of the 4 kinds 
of imagery within each sex at each time suggests 2 
broad dimensions of behavior—pro-social and self- 
pea Mane ge n the finding of a correlation between 
aggression and affiliation in adolescent girls constitutes 
an exception to this scheme. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8879. Stark, Stanley. (Michigan State U.) Ror- 
schach movement, fantastic daydreaming, and Freud's 
concept of primary process: Interpretive commentary. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 523-532.—A 
contribution to the interrelating of the Rorschach, 
creativity, and ego psychology literatures by relating 
each of the following to a conceptual framework being 
built around the topics of creativity and Rorschach 
movement: (1) the Singer and Antrobus finding of 2 
kinds of daydreaming, and (2) the meaning that Freud's 
concept of primary process has for Singer, Maslow, 
Holt, Schafer, Barron, and Hilgard. The interrelating 
involves the hypothesis that Rorschach movement 
responses are a measure of capacity for what Freud 
meant by primary process and what Singer and Antro- 
bus mean by fantastic daydreaming. (38 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

8880. Werner, Simon. (Radio Free Europe, Eng- 
lischer Garten, Munich, Germany) Versuch einer 
Objektivierung des Rosenzweig P-F tests. [Attempt to 
objectify Rosenzweig's P-F tests.] Zeitschrift für exper- 
imentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(1), 
133-155.—An objective version of the Picture Frustra- 
tion test consisting of a number of given responses to 
each D was constructed. Ss must evaluate the 
remarks on a 5-point scale. Test-retest reliability, 
internal consistency through item analysis, intercorre- 
lations of scoring factors and categories, and the 
validity of the test were assessed with a sample of 100 
male students, ages 17-19 yr. The objective version 
differentiates primarily between different directions of 
aggression, not between reaction types.— W. J. Koppitz. 


Response Set 


8881. Spilka, Bernard; Horn, John, & Langerderfer, 
Leonard. (U. Denver) Social desirabilities among 
measures of social desirability. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 111-120.—An anal- 
ysis by factor analytic methods of the correlations 
among 7 putative measures of a social desirability 
"response-set" revealed that (1) there is no single 
attribute of social desirability “set,” and (2) although 
objective measures of what are and what are not 
desirable qualities of persons are related to similar 
self-evaluation measures and define what might tenta- 
tively be interpreted as a self-sentiment factor, this 
dimension is largely independent of that defined by the 
2 currently most popular devices. The factor measured 
by the Edwards and Marlowe-Crowne Scales was 
tentatively identified as the 2nd-order anxiety dimension 
isolated in previous studies.— W. Coleman. 


PHYSICAL CORRELATES 


8882. Gutin, Bernard. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) Effect of increase in physical fitness on mental 
ability following physical and mental stress. Research 
Quarterly, 1966, 37(2), 211-220.— To test the hypothesis 
that an increase in physical fitness has a positive effect 
on the ability of individuals to perform complex mental 
tasks following physical and mental stress, 55 male 
college students were randomly selected and adminis- 
tered a series of mental tasks following a low intensity 
period of physical and mental exertion. Then the fitness 
of 29 of the students was systematically increased over a 
12-wk period while the other 26 students acted as 
controls. The testing procedure was repeated at the end 
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of the 12-wk period. In no between-groups comparisons 
did any significant differences arise in favor of the 
experimental groups. However, it was found within 
each group that a significant relationship existed 
between the degree of fitness improvement and the 
degree of mental task improvement from pretest to 
posttest.—Journal abstract. 

8883. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) Body build and 
conceptual impulsivity in children. Journal of Personality, 
1966, 34(1), 118-128.—Summarizes 3 independent 
attempts to assess the relation between conceptual 
impulsivity and body build. The Matching Familiar 
Figure test was the device used to measure the 
reflection-impulsivity dimension. Height and chest girth 
were also measured. Boys and girls in Grades 1, 3, 4 
and 5 were Ss. The most reliable finding was that boys 
in Grades 3, 4 and 5 who were shorter and broader for 
their age were more likely to be impulsive than 
reflective. The less dramatic and less consistent results 
for girls agree with the general assumption that body 
size is not as salient an attribute for the young girl as it 
is for the boy. The lack of a relation between body build 
and reflection among Ist-grade boys is congruent with 
the hypothesis that the negative evaluation attached to 
sex-role standards for stature has not been acquired this 
early in development. It is not possible to rule out 
completely the possible influence of complex physio- 
logical factors that are antecedent to both body build 
and the behavioral variables.—D. G. Appley. 

8884. Laubach, Lloyd L., & McConville, John 
T. (Antioch Coll.) Relationships between flexibility, 
anthropometry, and the somatotype of college men. 
Research Quarterly, 1966, 37(2), 241-251.—14 flexibility 
measurements, 63 direct and derived anthropometric 
measurements, and the somatotypes of 63 college men, 
mean age of 19 yr., were obtained in order to assess the 
relationships between flexibility and anthropometric 
measurements, anthropometric measurements and 
somatotypes, and flexibility and somatotype. The cor- 
relations between the flexibility measurements and the 
anthropometric measurements were low and mostly 
insignificant. Body fat, as measured by skinfold calipers, 
yielded fairly high significant negative correlations with 
the flexibility measurements. The correlations between 
the flexibility measurements and somatotype were insig- 
nificant. Generally high correlation coefficients were 
obtained between the anthropometric measurements 
and somatotype. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8885. Bauer, Mary L., & Ehrlich, Howard J. (U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C.) Sibling sex 
distribution and psychiatric status. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 18(2), 365-366.—High psychiatric impairment 
was found to be differentially distributed among sibship 
types by sex, with females from opposite sex sibships 
and males from same sex sibships being most impaired. 
For both sexes, the mixed sex sibships had the most 
negative outcome at the conclusion of therapy, although 
differences were small. Control analyses indicated that 
sex is not independently related to any given measure of 
psychiatric impairment or outcome, nor 15 there any sex 
bias in the direction of high or low impairment when 
sibship type is controlled. Thus, the differences i 
psychiatric status observed in these data appear to Бе. 
associated with the combination of sex an sibling sex 
distribution.—Journal abstract. J L YY 
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8886. Dohrenwend, Barbara S., & Dohrenwend, Bruce 
P. (City Coll., City U. New York) Stress situations, 
birth order, and psychological symptoms. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 215-223.—Recent 
conflicting findings raise the issue of whether observed 
differences in levels of psychological distress of Ist and 
later borns are a function of their contemporary social 
situation, or of basic personality defect in | or the other 
group. Hypotheses which might explain conflicting 
findings are derived from Schachter's work: among $$ 
exposed to stressors, Ist borns will show more 
symptoms when social isolation is enforced, and later 
borns when social interaction is enforced. These 
hypotheses are tested in a socially isolating sensory 
deprivation study, and in a community sample in- 
cluding crowded slum dwellers. Both hypotheses are 
supported.—Journal abstract. 

8887. Dunn, Henry G., Perry, Thomas L., & Dolman, 

Clarisse L. (Dept. of Pediatrics, U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Homocystinuria. Neurology, 1966, 
16(4), 407-420.—''Homocystinuria, a recently described 
inborn error of methionine metabolism, resembles 
Marfan's syndrome in its clinical manifestations 
[including] skeletal deformities, dislocation of eye 
lenses, and cardiovascular changes [and is] further 
characterized by a variable degree of mental defect and 
hypercoagulability of the blood; the latter may lead to 
thromboembolic accidents.... Homocystinuria should 
be suspected in patients with ectopis lentis or Marfan's 
syndrome who, in addition, are mentally defective or 
have no history of a similar condition in previous 
generations." Early diagnosis is essential, so use of a 
simple cyanide-nitroprusside screening test on the urines 
of all newborn infants is recommended.—F. O. Triggs. 
, 8888. Fairweather, George W. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Social psychology in 
treating mental illness: An experimental approach. New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xii, 300 p. 

8889. Halleck, Seymour (U. Wisconsin Medical 
School) Psycopathy, freedom and criminal behavior. 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 30(3), 127-140. 
—A concept of psycopathy based on phenomenological 
and psychoanalytic insights is prevented. Psycophathy 
n as "the E [ог а painless freedom from 
object relations." The relationship to criminality i 
examined.—J, Z. Elias. К А 

8890. Loevinger, Jane (Washington U., St. Louis) 
The meaning and measurement of ego development. 
American Psychologist, 1966, 21(3), 195-206.— Defense 
of research workers in clinical psychology. Ego develop- 
ment is "second only to intelligence in accounting for 
human variability [and] must become a focal construct 
in psychological theory and research."— S. J. Lachman. 

8891. Lykken, David Т. (U. Minnesota) Black cats 
red herrings, and horses of another color. Psychological 
хорош, 1966, 18(2), 621-622.—A reply to Persons and 
Le criticisms (see 39:6) of Lykken's paper (see 

8892. Offer, Daniel, & Sabshin, Melvin. i 
Reese Hosp. & _ Medical Center, Cds vita 
Normality: Theoretical and clinical concepts of mental 
ЧЫ New York, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1966. xii, 253 p. 

8893. Redlich, Frederick C., & Freedman, Daniel 
u ym theory and practice of psychiatry. New York, 

-Y.: Basic Books, 1966. xii, 880 p. $12.50. 

8894. Schmidt, Hans D. Die Frage der psycho- 
logischen Kriterien für die Beurteilung der Schuld- 
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fühigkeit. [The question of psychological criteria for the 
evaluation of responsibility before the law.] Psychologi- 
sche Rundschau, 1966, 17(2), 80-90.—Examines objec- 
tions raised to psychological criteria for legal criminal 
responsibility. A more thorough understanding of the 
criteria and their implications can invalidate such 
objections. (27 ref.)— W. J. Koppitz. 

8895. Warren, W. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) A study of adolescent psychiatric in-patients 
and the outcome six ог more years later: 11. The 
follow-up study. Journal of Child Psychology & Psy- 
chiatry, 1965, 6(3-4), 141-160.—Data were obtained by 
interviews with former patients (N = 65) and their near 
relatives (N = 53) or by correspondence (№ = 39). 
Although % of previously neurotic Ss appeared rela- 
tively "normal" at follow-up, almost all former psy- 
chotic Ss evidenced psychotic disorders in adulthood. It 
seems that the prognoses for the neurotic group tend to 
be overly pessimistic.—J. M. Reisman. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


8896. Bally, G. Sociological aspects of psychoanal- 
ysis. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1966, 26(1), 
5-19.—In psychoanalysis the symptom is seen not asa 
defect, but as an access to the personal problems of the 
m The change from a father-authoritarian to a 
‘atherless society makes new demands on psycho- 
analysis. In. psychoanalytic treatment the patient de- 
velops an awareness of himself not only as the person 
he ideally should be, but also as the one he could be in 
reality.—D. Prager. 

8897. Burton, A. Therapeutic interruption: Planned 
and unplanned. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1966, 26(1), 81-87.—Long term psychotherapy may 
involve multiple therapists, serially or conjointly. Psy- 
chotherapy is lifelong, cannot be scheduled, and is not 
confined to the consulting room. Psychotherapy in the 
future may be used for any existence in which one will 
be both analyzed and synthesized to be whole. Reluc- 
lance to use new treatment designs involving other 
therapists must be altered.— D. Prager. 

8898. Cheek, David B. (Children's Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif) The meaning of continued hearing 
sense under general chemo-anesthesia: A progress report 
and report of a case. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 275-280.—Modern methods of 
investigation of operative experiences with ideomotor 
responses and light levels of hypnosis make it possible 
to uncover unfavorable factors and to learn from the 
patients what suggestions and actions might have 
prevented the complications or made them less trou- 
blesome.—M. V. Kline. 

8899. Constantinescu, V. Investigații preliminare la 
studiul trebuintelor. [Preliminary investigations in the 
study of needs.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(4), 
525-535.— Social-psychological investigation was con- 
ducted in 3 Rumanian villages in an attempt to estab- 
lish a human needs system which is dependent upon 
social-historical conditions.— V. Radu. 

8900. Kandel, Denise B. (Harvard U.) Status 
homophily, social context, and participation in psycho- 
therapy. American Journal of Sociology, 1966, 71(6), 
640-650.—The concept of status homophily was ex- 
tended to the physician-patient interaction in р5у- 
chotherapy. Participation of patients in psychotherapy 
in a mental hospital was examined as a function of 
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social statuses of both the physicians and the patients. 
Social class but not religious status homophily played a 
role in determining the type of patient carried in 
psychotherapy by different therapists. The social char- 
acteristics of the hospital service in which the physician- 
patient pair was located could either accentuate or 
attenuate the process of status homophily in the 
psychiatrist-patient interaction.—Journal abstract. 

8901. Kaplan, D. M. Classical psychoanalysis: 
Policies, values, and the future. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1966, 53(1), 99-111.—2D. Prager. 

8902. Kaufman, Irving. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Helping people who cannot manage their 
lives. Children, 1966, 13(3), 93-98. 

3903. Kellner, R. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
efficacy of psychotherapy: The results of some controlled 
investigations. Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(6), 
333-340.—Psychotherapy is effective in various dis- 
orders. In order to assess the efficacy of a method of 
therapy it is important to have a homogeneous group of 
patienis, otherwise the results may be misleading. For a 
method of psychotherapy to be shown to be effective in 
a controlled trial the Ss must be amenable and the 
treatment of adequate duration. Different psychopa- 
thologies appear to require different methods of ther- 
apy. (French & German summaries)—Journal summary. 

8904. Kelman, Н. The psychoanalytic approach to the 
psychoses. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1966, 
26(1), 63-80.—5 approaches to schizophrenia are 
discussed.— D. Prager. 

8905. Kohut; Н. Forms and transformations of nar- 
cissism. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Associ- 
ation, 1966, 14(2), 243-272.—A survey is presented of 
the origin, development, and functions of 2 major forms 
of narcissism, the narcissistic self and the idealized 
parent imago, and their integration into the personality. 
The relations of narcissism to creativity, empathy, 
finiteness of existence, sense of humor, and wisdom are 
discussed. These complex and autonomous achieve- 
ments of the mature personality were derived from 
transformations of narcissism, i.e., created by the ego's 
capacity to tame and employ narcissistic cathexes. 
Reshaping of narcissistic structures may frequently be 
rated as a more valid result of therapy then compliance 
with demands for a change of the patient's narcissism 
into object love.—D. Prager. 

8906. Kondás,. O. (FFUK, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Poiatie discentnje psychoterapie. [The concept of 
behavior therapy.] ‘eskoslovenska Psychologie, 1966, 
10(1), 32-39.—A discussion of some theoretical ques- 
tions of the form and outline of a wider conception of 
behavior therapy, with special emphasis on particular 
features of human learning. Introduces a new term, 
“discent psychotherapy,” i.e., the application of data, 
methods and theoretical conclusions of the psychology 
of learning to psychotherapy, including the formative 
function of learning concerning behavior in adaptive 
and nonadaptive expression.—H. Brum. 

3907. Mendel, W. M. Psychotherapy and responsi- 
bility. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1966, 26(1), 
91-96.—The psychotherapeutic position is one of 
helping the patient to take increased responsibility. The 
patient’s increased knowledge brings freedom, and 
freedom demands responsibility. “The experienced 
therapist comes to the position of responsibility through 
a reverence for life and for the self, through a constant 
surprise as he helps his patients to unfold and take 
charge of the conduct of their existence.” —D. Prager. 
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8908. Meyer, Adolf E. Psychoanalytic versus behay- 
ior therapy of male homosexuals: A statistical evaluation 
of clinical outcome. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 
7(2), 110-117.—Using either Bieber’s or Freund’s cri- 
teria for success, the results of psychoanalysis are 
superior and the differences are statistically significant. 
The totals of therapy sessions are much smaller for the 
behavior therapy sample. There are enormous differ- 
ences in patient-therapist relations, in therapy goal, and 
in concurrent life situation. Psychoanalysis is more 
effective therapeutically than the present form of 
behavior therapy.—D. Prager. 

8909. Outler, Albert C. Psychotherapy and the 
Christian message. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 
1966. 286 p. $1.75(paper). 


8910. Pages, M. L’orientation non-directive et ses 
applications en psychologie sociale. [Nondirective orien- 
tation and its application in social psychology.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1965, 19(6-7), 345-350.—Carl Rogers’ 
theories of personality and psychotherapy are described. 
6 necessary and sufficient conditions of his therapeutic 
process are defined. A study of G. Halkides is reported 
which demonstrates that improvement in psychotherapy 
is significantly correlated to the degree of empathy, 
positive attention, and congruence between the therapist 
and client. (22 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

8911. Pages, M. L'orientation non-directive et ses 
applications en psychologie sociale. [Nondirective ori- 
entation and its application in social psychology.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 900-905.— The 
nondirective orientation in psychoanalysis and the 
paradoxes deriving from this are described. The par- 
adoxes occur in the attitudes of the psychotherapist 
toward his client and toward himself, and the oppo- 
sition of the client to the “working through" process. 
Criticisms of nondirective treatment are directed toward 
its tendency, under Rogers, away from traditional 
reindications such as id, ego, superego, and love-death, 
Transference is also more complex due to greater 
participation by the therapist.—K. J. Hartman. 

8912. Rijk van Ommeren, Marie J. [Ego-gymnastics.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(3), 169-193.—Living is posited 
as “being in dialogue with external reality.” It is only in 
interaction with the external world, and under its 
stimuli, that the ego can develop. It can be assumed that 
a disturbance of the ego is the result of a disturbance in 
the dialogue, i.e., the reaction of the ego to the external 
world is inadequate or defective. This is so because in 
childhood the abilities needed to take part in the 
dialogue failed to develop, developed defectively, or 
because inadequate emotion, experience, and behavior 
patterns. were formed. If this is valid, then therapy 
should consist of: (1) determining the deficiencies in 
development and the inadequate patterns, and (2) 
activating the development of essential functions and 
more adequate patterns. Since these functions and 
patterns cannot be developed by discussion alone, the 
training of ego functions by the patient is needed. 
Describes an exercise which can serve as a basis for 
therapy of this kind. The exercise’s aim is to teach the 
patient how to derive pleasure and satisfaction from 
living.—T. Verhave. . > 

8913. Schoeninger, Douglas W. (U. Wisconsin) 
Client experiencing as a function of therapist - ü 
disclosure and pre-therapy training in experiencing. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5551. 
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8914. Schuldt, W. John. (U. Arkansas) Psychother- 
apists’ approach-avoidance responses and clients’ expres- 
sions of dependency. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(2), 178-183.—Assesses changes in clients 
expressions of dependency as a function of approach- 
avoidance responses of therapists. The data were 
obtained by content-analysis of tape recorded interviews 
selected at 5 stages of therapy. Results suggest that: (1) 
clients, in all stages of therapy, tend to continue 
expressions of dependency when such responses are 
approached by therapists and discontinue such ex- 
pressions when avoided by therapists; (2) therapists 
maintain a relatively consistent rate of approach 
throughout the therapeutic process; (3) therapists tend 
to approach dependency directed at themselves more 
than dependency directed at others; (4) there is no 
significant difference in approach rate of experienced 
and less experienced therapists; and (5) clients initiate 
significantly more dependency responses during the 
initial stage of therapy than during the final stage. 
—Journal abstract. 

8915. Sheiner, S. The importance of emotional 


experiences in the analytic process, American Journal of 


Psychoanalysis, 1966, 26(1), 88-90.—Emotional experi- 
ence is an essential factor in every analysis. Nothing is 
so real as that which is truly felt. Only as a person 
experiences the obligatory power of a compulsion and 
its intense value to him does a productive change occur. 
Strong emotional experiencing is accompanied by a 
feeling of liberation and arousal of forces opposing that 
which is destructive.—D. Prager. 


"Therapeutic Process 


8916. Bister, W. (Haupstr. 5, Freiburg/Br., Ger- 
many) Symptomwandel im Verlauf der Psychotherapie 
von Psychosen. [Symptom change in course of psycho- 
therapy of psychoses.] Zeitschrift für Psycho-somatische 
Medizin, 1966, 12(1), 2-76.—Psychopathological symp- 
toms represent important indicators for the course of a 
psychosis. They have a dual role, being both a symptom 
which blocks the potentialities of expression, and a 
communicative phenomenon which explains the posi- 
tion of the psychotic within his interpersonal relations. 
During psychotherapy a change of symptoms may take 
place due to the changing interpereanilirelations, This 
may be observed in doctor-patient relationships as well 
as in the patient's interpersonal relations.—/. Neufeld. 
io Оше р, Е. Капу Medical Coll.) 

vering in рус! erapy. Psychiatria et Neurologia, 
1965, 150(6), 334-344.— The term “uncovering” is ‘a 
to designate the use of those procedures employed in 
able t to enable the patient to: (1) become 
conscious of information which he already possesses 
but to which he does not have read access; and (2) 
communicate such information to others and particu- 
larly to the therapist. Theoretic considerations, but not 
experimental findings since they do not yet exist 
strongly suggest that uncovering by itself has little 
therapeutic value, but theoretically at least it would 
seem to lead over into other mechanisms coming into 
Operation, such as problem identification, problem 
solving and reorganization; these, articularly the latter, 
are conventionally recognized as eraning. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal summary. 
.. 8918. de Jong, D. J., Braun, E., & Wolter, K. Das 
ürztliche Gesprüch als psychotherapeutische Methode. 
[The medical interview as a psychotherapeutic method.] 
Stuttgart, Germany: Hippokrates, 1966. 155 p. 
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8919. Ehrlich, Howard J., & Bauer, Mary L. (U. 
Iowa) The correlates of dogmatism and flexibility in 
psychiatric hospitalization. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1966, 30(3), 253-259.—All patients admitted to 
a short-term, intensive therapy psychiatric hospital were 
administered the Rokeach Dogmatism and Gough 
Flexibility scales on entry and exit. Independent of the 
patient's socioeconomic characteristics, patient dog- 
matism scores were significantly correlated with selected 
indexes of impairment, treatment, and outcome. Flex- 
ibility scores followed the same gue but yielded 
fewer significant correlations. Therapist scores оп 
dogmatism and flexibility were not so predictive of 
patient impairment, treatment, and outcome as were 
patient dogmatism scores alone. Similarly, various 
combinations of therapist and patient dogmatism and 
flexibility scores (e.g., dogmatic patients with dogmatic 
therapists or dogmatic patients with flexible therapists) 
failed to achieve higher correlations than patient dog- 
matism scores.—Journal abstract. 

8920. Herrera, Julio J., & Espinosa, Norberto. 
Encuentro y abandono: A propósito de una fenomenología 
de la actitud corporal en la relación médico-enfermo, en 
psiquiatría. [Encounter and abandonment: Concerning a 
phenomenology of the corporal attitude in the doctor- 
patient relationship in psychiatry.] Revista de Psiquiatria 
y Psicologia Médica, 1965, 7(4), 229-242;—A theoretical 
discussion of the nature and significance of the rapport 
existing between doctor and patient in the therapeutic 
situation.—M. Edwards. 

8921.. Lichtenstein, Edward. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Personality similarity and therapeutic success: A failure 
to replicate. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(3), 282. 

8922. Martí Tusquets, J. L., & Palliser Moll, P. 
S. Fases evolutivas de la líbido en un grupo terapéutico. 
[Evolutionary phases of the libido in a therapeutic 
group.] Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1965, 
7(4), 259-261.—2 sets of correlations dealing with 
patients’ answers to 4 questions about sex, noting 
differences in how the patients answered the questions 
before and after personality change.—M. Edwards. 

8923. Moore, M. Т. A pragmatic biological approach 
to the treatment of psychiatric disorders. Кене 
Psychiatry, 1966, 7(2), 92-99.—In the future, treatment 
modes will be displaced by completely safe biochemical 
or physical agents having a specific action on specific 
psychiatric symptoms, and by new methods of human 
conditioning to establish appropriate behavior patterns. 
Today an eclectic approach applying psychotherapy. 
pharmacotherapy, electrotherapy, and mindful of the 
atient in the family and community is optimal. Case 
istories of each type are presented.— D. Prager. 

{ 8924. Toman, Walter. Systematische Retrospektion, 
еше unausgenützte Quelle psychologischer Forschung. 
[Systematic retrospection, an unexploited source of 
psychological research.] Psychologische Rundschau. 
1966, 17(2), 91-108.— The collection of objective data 
on patients and therapeutic methods is advocated in 
order to free psychotherapy from subjective evaluations. 
Suggestions for the collection of data are given. An 
adequate evaluation of therapeutic success сап only be 
made if a check against objective criteria is possible. (20 
ref.)— W. J. Koppitz. 

8925. Zusman, J. Our expectations influence our 
patients. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1966, 17(4), 
110-113.—The view Is presented “that the particular 
elements of behavior that are believed to be sympto- 
matic of mental illness are not unchanging or inherent 
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in the illness . . . .” and that they are highly responsive to 

the verbal and nonverbal behavior of those in the 

mental patient's environment. Implications of this 

озу for treatment programing are suggested.—L. 
urel. 

8926. Zytowski, Donald G. (Iowa State U.) The 
study of therapy outcomes via experimental analogs: A 
review. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 
235-240.—Rigorous experimental tests of the efficacy of 
differing conceptions of therapy can be undertaken by 
the use of the therapy analog. This technique constructs 
in the laboratory E behavior to parallel that of a 
therapist, and S behavior similar to that of a client or 
patient. The dependent variable may be either the 
interview process or some goal or outcome of therapy. 
A number of analog studies of outcome variables have 
been conducted, with variable results, depending upon 
the type of mobilization for experimental therapy 
induced, and the instrumentation of the dependent 
variable. While the superiority of therapy over non- 
therapy seems to have been demonstrated, no consistent 
results support the superiority of 1 kind of therapy over 
another. It is also pointed out that the experimental 
therapy analog has neglected as dependent variables 
certain outcomes desired in therapy. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Group Therapy 


8927. Burdon, Arthur P., & Neely, James H. 
(Louisiana State U. School of Medicine) Chronic 
school failure in boys: A short-term group therapy and 
educational approach. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 122(11), 1211-1219.—A 5-yr progress report on a 
treatment program of 55 boys and their families in an 
outpatient clinic-school.—N. H. Pronko. 

8928. Dumont, Matthew P. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston). Death of the leader in a therapy group 
of schizophrenics. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 209-216.—A therapy group 
of chronic schizophrenics had lost a previous leader 
through suicide. The intense feelings of fear and 
isolation that resulted were not recognized until an 
interchange on President Kennedy’s assassination 
permitted their expression in a displaced form. As the 
issue of the lost leader was ambiguously interjected into 
the discussion, an undercurrent of group cohesiveness 
was identified. Subsequently, forces in the group tended 
toward a much more unified and meaningful organ- 
ization —Journal summary. 

8929. Hill, William С. (Letterman General Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) The family as a treatment unit: 
Differential techniques and procedures. Social Work, 
1966, 11(2), 62-68.—The conjoint-family interview is 
based on the assumption that the symptoms of family 
members “do not exist in isolation but are the result of 
circular, interacting, and enmeshing forces. .. . [Thera- 
peutic intervention in joint sessions focuses on] analysis 
of communication [which] would give information as to 
the problem-solving difficulties within the family."—E. 
P. Brandt. д 

8930. Kemph, John P., & Schwerin, Erna. (О. 
Michigan Medical School) Increased latent homo- 
sexuality in a woman during group therapy. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 217-224. 
—Although an open group of mothers with a male 
psychiatrist as the leader enabled the mother of a 
disturbed child to develop strength in reality testing, 
impulse control, thought processes, and other ego 
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functions, the uniform sexuality of the group may have 
contributed to her becoming more latently homosexual 
than she had been prior to therapy. The group therapist 
did not interfere with her homosexuality because it 
might have caused regression.—I. Linnick. 

8931. Levin, Edmund C. (Langley Porter Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif. Therapeutic mul- 
tiple family groups. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 203-208.— Multiple family 
group meetings had favorable acceptance and profitable 
experience outcomes for patients, their families, rela- 
tives, and stafT members. The effectiveness of this tool 
requires further exploration.—/. Linnick. 

8932. Miller, Daniel R., & Westman, Jack C. (U. 
Michigan) Family teamwork and psychotherapy. Family 
Process, 1966, 5(1), 49-59.—''During psychotherapy, a 
family often acts like a well-drilled team. At times, 
when interviewed together, they all feel persecuted, or 
they all become confused, or they all find it hard to 
think of anything to say, or they all are preoccupied 
with and silent about the same secret, or they all agree 
on a fabricated version of a touchy incident, or they all 
start arguing with one another and then blame the 
therapist for upsetting them. When individuals are seen 
separately they often confer afterwards, each person 
reporting on what happened during his hr. Families 
typically employ teamwork for 5 different purposes": 
(1) to maintain the status quo, (2) to maintain the 
symptom, (3) to maintain the acceptability of the 
family's presented identity, (4) to protect the family 
secrets, and (5) to eliminate a threat to stability.—4. M. 
Bodin. 

8933. Mintz, Elizabeth E. Overt male homosexuals in 
combined group and individual treatment. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 193-198.—Of 10 
homosexual men who voluntarily entered treatment and 
remained in combined therapy for 2 or more yr., all 
report improved general adjustment. 3 report satis- 
factory heterosexual adjustment, 3 hope to achieve it 
eventually. Advantages of combined therapy include: 
dissolution of rationalizations about homosexuality, 
development of a stronger sense of personal identity 
through contact with women and heterosexual men, 
emergence of hitherto unconscious anxieties related to 
their heterosexual drives, and corrective emotional 
experiences, often resulting in enhanced self-esteem. 
—Journal abstract. 

8934. Opitz, Erich, & Brakelmann, Erich. (Landes- 
krankenhaus, Schleswig, Germany) Die Psychodynamik 
bei der Pseudologia phantastica. [Psychodynamics of 
pseudologia phantastica.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(1), 73-99.—An 
analysis of the development of patients treated in grou| 
therapy sessions revealed 3 stages: (1) identification wit! 
overly severe demands of the father leads to feelings of 
panic; (2) sham activities, set up as a protective mask, 
induce guilt feelings about lying; and (3) an addictive 
flight into fantasy and severe anxiousness about reality 
follow. Prison terms for criminal actions growing out of 
such a development can only further damage the 
personality of the offender, while a treatment center 
may relieve them and lead to a new adjustment.— W. J. 
Koppitz. £ 6 

8935. Peck, Н. B., & Kaplan, S. R. (Lincoln Hosp. 
Mental Health Services, 333 Southern Blvd., Во 
N.Y.) Crisis theory and therapeutic change in Ка 
groups: Some implications for community pm d, 
programs. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 


1966, 16(2), 135-149.—Some of the theoretical con- 
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Siderations which have been advanced for the under- 
standing of human crises are explored. After demon- 
strating some of the limitations imposed by approaches 
confined solely to “individual” or "group" orientation, 
a "systems" approach is suggested to permit a flexible 
and dynamic penetration of the interplay between the 
individual and the groups of which he is a part. Because 
people do not arrive at a state of crisis "all by 
themselyes," the small group enables the therapist to 
view the social milieu which is concomitantly involved. 
*...therapists must learn how better to assist the 
patient by becoming equally attentive to those around 
him who are part and parcel of his crisis...to be 
effective in its resolution.” —/. Linnick. 

8936. Scheidlinger, Saul, & Holden, Marjorie A. 
Group therapy of women with severe character disorders: 
The middle and final phases. International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 174-189.— Presents 
material based on Sessions 51-205 in the group treat- 
ment of 5 socially disadvantaged Negro women with 
severe character disorders, Points out the advantages of 
the group approach for ego repair through self- 
awareness and identity development, and for integra- 
tion.—I. Linnick. 

8937. Schindler, W. The role of the mother in group 
psychotherapy. /nternational Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 198-202.—A mother image is 
not found only in 1 individual by the group members 
but in the group itself. The more integrated the group 
becomes, the more the individuals in it will turn to the 
mother group as a whole in order to correct the wrong 
images of their mothers which they have projected onto 
society. The father, in the group as in individual 
аш is Ist a transference figure but later 

ecomes, as a result of the therapeutic process, an 
example of how to look at the world in a more rational 
way. Rather than weakening the ego, the father 
becomes an ego-strengthening authority who permits 
the child to grow. Eventually, he is looked upon by the 
group members as being more or less on the same level 
as they themselves.—Journal summary. 

8938. Stern, Herbert, & Grosz, Hanus J. (Indiana 
U. School of Medicine) Personality correlates of. patient 
interactions in group psychotherapy. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 41 1-414.—Attempted to determine 
what relationships exist between the personality dimen- 
sions of extraversion, neuroticism, and external control 
and patient interactions in group psychotherapy. The 
verbal response frequencies of 49 psychiatric patients 
distributed among 5 groups were correlated with the 
patient scores on extraversion, neuroticism, and ex- 
ternal control scales. Low positive correlations were 
found between extraversion and patient-to-patient inter- 
actions, neuroticism and patient-to-therapist. interac- 
tioni an ce ene and patient-to-therapist 
interactions. Implications of the findi i 
ma di ndings are discussed, 

939. Wiggins, Stewart L., & Salzber: 

C. (Medical Coll. of Georgia) Conditioning je 
silences and therapist-directed comments in group psycho- 
therapy using auditory stimulation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1966, 18(2), 591-599.—An attempt was made to 
condition the number and duration of silences and the 
number of therapist-directed responses in group psy- 
chotherapy, using an auditory stimulus as a negative 
reinforcer. 2 experimental ańd 1 control group of newly 
admitted neuropsychiatric inpatients were Ss. Both 
silences and therapist-directed responses were reduced 
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during the negative reinforcement procedure in the 
experimental groups. There were no significant changes 
in the control group which received no negative 
reinforcement. Therapist-directed responses recovered 
but silences remained at a low level during extinction, 
especially for the experimental group receiving the 
greater number of conditioning sessions. This finding 
suggests the possibility of permanently eliminating 
certain responses if conditioning is carried out long 
enough and more adaptive responses have an oppor- 
tunity to emerge and become established. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8940. Winkler, W. T. Indikation und Prognose zur 
Psychotherapie der Psychosen. [Indication and prognosis 
for psychotherapy of the psychoses.) Zeitschrifi für 
Psychotherapie und medizinische P&ychologie, 1966, 
16(2), 42-51.—Indication and prognosis for the psycho- 
therapy of psychotics is dependent upon the structure of 
the relationships within the group framework as a 
whole, including the often unsurveyable network of 
multilateral transferences and countertransferences. 
Bifocal therapy produces the best prognosis in psychotic 
patients because it can be most easily integrated into the 
group. The principle of the “therapeutic community” 
also has a promising future because it is easily 
reconciled with the various aspects of analytic psy- 
chotherapy and does not threaten to disrupt the 
organization of the group. (27 ref.)—/. Neufeld. 


Special Therapies 


8941. Alexander, Leo. (Tufts U. Medical School) 
Hypnosis in primarily organic illness. American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 250-253.—An instruc- 
tive case of disability due to left hemiparesis following a 
head injury is presented. The relief of depressive- 
hysterical overlay as well as new drive and motivation 
imparted to the patient by means of psychotherapy 
under hypnosis led to striking improvement after 22 
mo. of static, apparently fixed disability.—M. V. Kline. 

8942. Arlen, Monroe S. (Fairhill Psychiatric Hosp., 
Cleveland, O.) Conjoint therapy and the corrective 
emotional experience. Family Process, 1966, 5(1), 91- 
104.—Criteria suggested for conjoint therapy are: “(1) 
The patient's primary complaints center around inade- 
quate, ineffective, or blocked communication within his 
family. (2) The patient's primary complaints center 
around some form of gross mistreatment by his family. 
(3) The patient may be acting out his conflicts upon 
other members of his family, thus creating distress and 
discomfort among them (e.g. excessive drinking, fre- 
quent job loss, multiple arrests, abusive behavior, etc.). 
(4) Individual psychotherapy may have been tried 
previously without Success....(5) Patients who may 
benefit from conjoint therapy very often are brought by, 
or bring other significant members of their family with 
them....A clear [and early] statement is obtained from 
the patient regarding complaints about other family 
members...his own inadequate, irrational or unrea- 
sonable behavior... his inability to understand, alter or 
explain the disturbed behavior patterns noted above." 
—А. M. Bodin. 

_ 8943. Blachly, P. H., & Gowing, D. Multiple mon- 
itored electro-convulsive treatment. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1966, 7(2), 100-109.—*A. method of giving 
multiple electro-convulsive treatments at 1 sitting is 
described in which equipment is used for monitoring 
and recording EEG and EKG. Advantages of safety 
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and efficiency are discussed. Several theoretical ques- 
tions are raised, and a concept of a neurophysiological 
fit switch is ргороѕей.”— 2. Prager. 

8944. Cheek, David B. (2000 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. Therapy of persistent pain states: I. 
Neck and shoulder pain of five years’ duration. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 281-286. 
—Hypnotherapy consisted of the elimination of guilt 
and self-punishment in addition to latrogenic factors. 
— М. V. Kline. 

8945. Coulton, Donald. (326 State St., Bangor, Me.) 
Writing techniques in hypnotherapy. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 287-298.—The combina- 
tion of writing techniques and hypnosis is both natural 
and helpful. The act of writing often spontaneously 
produces a hypnoidal state through concentrated atten- 
tion, exclusion of external stimuli and increased aware- 
ness of inner thoughts and feelings.—M. V. Kline. 

8946. Crigler, Carol. The role of the music therapist 
in the therapeutic community. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1966, 3(1), 19-21. ; 

8947. Geer, James H., & Katkin, Edward S. (U. 


. Pennsylvania) Treatment of insomnia using a variant of 


systematic desensitization. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 71(3), 161-164.—Describes the treatment of a 
case of severe insomnia. The treatment, a variant of 
systematic desensitization, was short and apparently 
quite successful. The primary difference between usual 
desensitization procedures and those employed in this 
case was the absence of a fear hierarchy. A trainee-O 
was present during several training and early therapy 
sessions. He observed 2 therapy sessions and then 
became the therapist. He was directly supervised for 2 
more therapy sessions and then continued treatment 
singly. The case illustrates the flexibility of behavior 
therapy in both procedural variations and in training of 
therapists.—Journal abstract. 

8948. Gittelman, M. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine) Behavior rehearsal as a technique in child 
treatment. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 
1965, 6(3-4), 251-255.—Gives a case report of role 
playing or behavior rehearsal used to present the child 
with situations from least to most provocative of 
aggression in order to desensitize him from expressions 
of hostility —J. M. Reisman. i 

8949. Kline, Milton V. (Morton Prince Clinic for 
Hypnotherapy, New York, N.Y.) Hy notic amnesia in 
psychotherapy. International Journa of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(2), 112-120.—Data 
from clinical studies with patients in hypnoanalysis are 
presented in order to describe the characteristic nature 
of hypnotic amnesia and its dynamic role in the 
treatment process, as well as its effects on the patient's 
behavior outside of the treatment situation. (Spanish & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8950. Landes, Judah, & Winter, William. (San Jose 
State Coll.) A new strategy for treating disintegrating 
families. Family Process, 1966, 5(1), 1-20.—"A radical 
innovation in family therapy....involves 3 unique 
therapeutic procedures: (1) The patient families spend a 
48-hr weekend together in a communal living experi- 
ence. They receive intensive, continuous, formal and 
informal psychotherapy from all the other participants, 
both staff and patient families, involved in the weekend. 
(2) The therapists and their families live with the patient 
families and participate with them in all therapy and 
social activities. (3) There is a constant effort by 
therapists and staff to focus the patient families on 
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social reality; specifically, this is accomplished by 
denoting false or fantasy solutions, unreal problems, 
and avoided problems that the patient families are 
presently experiencing." Goals include: (1) environ- 
mental change, (2) social facilitation, (3) freedom to 
explore, (4) insight, and (5) identification and model- 
ing.—A. M. Bodin. 

8951. North, Elmer F. Music therapy as an important 
treatment modality with psychotic children. Journal of 
Music Therapy, 1966, 3(1), 22-24.—“... music therapy 
has value in making significant inroads... [though] it is 
no cure...for psychotic children. A great deal of 
research needs to be done from many directions.” 
Presently, any approach which has some value should 
be used.—F. О. Triggs. 

8952. Schreiber, Leona E. Evaluation of family group 
treatment іп a family agency. Family Process, 1966, S(1), 
21-29.—Experiences of a family service agency in 
interactional family therapy with 72 families are re- 
ported. Criteria for assessing defects in family inter- 
actional processes involved: (1) communication, (2) role 
functions, (3) individual responsibility, (4) integration of 
differences, and (5) unity and cohesion. “Improvement 
in behavior as well as in family structure and function- 
ing had been achieved in a shorter period of time than is 
usual by other treatment media....Experience also 
supported the premise that treatment as a family group 
was less threatening to many people, enabling them to 
share and work on their mutual problems thus easing 
the burden of guilt of the identified patients and the 
parents.”—A. M. Bodin. 

8953. Truax, Charles B. (U. Arkansas) Some 
implications of behavior therapy for psychotherapy. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 160-170. 
—Behavior therapy can enhance the effectiveness of 
traditional psychotherapy. The major implication of the 
present tentative analysis suggests that therapists high in^ 
empathy, warmth, and genuineness are more effective in 
psychotherapy because they themselves are personally 
more potent positive reinforcers. Also, they elicit 
positive affect in the patient, which increases the level of 
the patient’s positive self-reinforcement, decreases 
anxiety and increases the level of positive affect 
communicated to others, thereby reciprocally increasing 
the positive affect and positive reinforcement received 
from others. By contrast, therapists who are low in 
communicated accurate empathy, nonpossessive 
warmth, and genuineness are ineffective and produce 
negative or deteriorative change in the patient because 
they are noxious stimuli serving primarily as aversive 
reinforcers and elicit negative affect in the patient. (3 
page ref.)—Journal abstract. š 

8954. Werbner, Natalie. The practice of music 
therapy with psychotic children. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1966, 3(1), 24-31.—Description of the use of 
music therapy at a children's center. 

8955. Wright, M. Erik. (U. Kansas) Hypnotherapy 
and psychosomatic hypotheses. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 245-249.—The methods . 
and techniques of hypnosis are directed towards en- 
hancing the effectiveness of language and symbolic cues 
in facilitating corrective therapeutic procedures.— M. V. 
Kline. ў 


Drug Therapy 


8956. Collins, L. Glenn; Stone, LeRoy À., & Maire, 
F. W. (Mental Health Research Inst., Ft. Steilacoom, 
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Wash.) The orienting response in chronic schizophrenics 
following morphine administration. Behavioral Science, 
1966, 11(3), 177-179.—The effects of therapeutic 
dosages of morphine on the orienting response of 
chronic schizophrenic patients are reported. The effects 
of morphine on activity appear to be highly dependent 
upon both dosage and experimental situation. Except 
for 2 Ss who vomited, behavior following. morphine 
administration was not markedly different from “‘every- 
day” behavior.—G. F. Wooster. 

8957. Delay, J., Deniker, P., & Dalle, B. (1 rue 
Cabanis, Paris, France) Les syndromes hallucinatoires 
idiopathiques chroniques de l'adulte. [Chronic idiopathic 
hallucinatory syndromes in the adult.] Encéphale, 1966, 
55(1), 79-94.—Conjunction of factors of transplanta- 
tion, socioeconomic difficulties, affective isolation, 
together with the associated findings of age, menopause, 
or senescence, have pathogenic relevance in the onset of 
hallucinatory syndromes. Chronicity is modified (im- 
provement in 30-50%) by the use of neuroleptics, 
especially chlorpromazine. Addition of butyrophenone 
to the regime gives even better results, suggesting a 
specific antihallucinatory action. Chronic hallucinatory 
affections of the adult form a separate syndrome quite 
different from paranoid forms of schizophrenia.— W. 
W. Meissner. : 

_ 8958. Kielholz, P. (Psychiatrische U. Klinik, Basel, 
Switzerland) Der heutige Stand der medikamentösen 
Depressionsbehandlung. [The present state of psychiatric 
POSNE with drugs.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(3), 

8959. Lange, E., Fuchs, R., & Kummer, M. Beitra; 
zur Succinimid-Therapie: Erfahrungen mit Epimi 
*'Spofa."" [On succunimide therapy: Experiences with 
Epimid "Spofa."] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medi- 
zinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 109-114.—Experi- 
mental application of Epimid (l-methyl 3-phenyl- 
pyrrolidine-2.5 dionum) was contraindicated in treat- 
ment of epilepsy in adolescents. Unsatisfactory effects 
and complications were numerous. (18 ref£)—K. J. 
Hartman. 

8960. Poeldinger, W. (Psychiatrische U. Klinik, 
Basel, Switzerland) Zur Methodik der Entwicklung und 
Prüfung oid "ais Posi [On the method of devel- 
oping and testing new antidepressives.] Der Nerv 
1966, 37(3), 121-123. j | =н 

8961. Rego, A. (Centro Neuropsiquiátrico de 
Martorell, Barcelona, Spain) Algunos aspectos sobre la 
evolucion de las psicosis involutivas a proposito de su 
tratamiento con dihidroalcaloides de la ergotoxina. [Some 
aspects of the evolution of involutional psychosis with 
Tespect to its treatment with dihydroalkaloids of er- 
Botoxine.] Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 
1965, 7(4), 273-282.—The findings of an experiment. 
mui in БЕ ommi including introduction 

‚ Ss, procedure, discussi i 1 
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8963. Vogel, William. (Research Inst. of Life 
Sciences, Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) The thera- 
peutic effect of L-Glutavite. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(1), 
51-53.—The literature on L-Glutavite is reviewed. 
Therapeutic success has often been reported when this 
substance is administered to aged, hospitalized, neuro- 
psychiatric patients. Further investigation of the effects 
of L-Glutavite on this segment of the psychiatric 
population seems to be warranted.—Journal summary. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


8964. Astrachan, B. M., & Bowers, M. Transfers to 
a psychiatric service within a general hospital. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(2), 118-125.—68 transfers 
were studied. Suicidal and acutely psychotic patients 
were most expeditiously transferred. Other po 
caused staff frustration and emotional involvement 
because of diagnostic or therapeutic difficulties. Ther- 
apeutic results were the same after transfer for all 
categories of patients.—D. Prager. 

8965. Baak, W. W., et al. (Spring Grove State 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Therapeutic leadership in milieu 
treatment. /nternational reda pin Group Psychotherapy, 
1966, 16(2), 163-173.— Therapeutic leadership is used to 
implement policy, communicate treatment values to the 
staff, set limits on destructive competition and scape- 
goating, and promote the growth of the staff and 
patients. It is suggested that the success of this method 
rests on the following factors: (1) recognition that good 
administration and good treatment share in common 
the need to deal with feelings and unconscious resis- 
tance, (2) communication by the leaders of a set of 
treatment values to the staff, (3) consistent effort and 
commitment to obtain consensus in meetings, and (4) 
establishment of formal communication channels for 
the explicit purpose of "working through" feelings at 
both horizontal and vertical levels.—Journal summary. 

8966. Brown, B. S., & Ishiyama, Toaru. (Cleveland 
State Hosp., O.) Observations of patient-staff meetings. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1966, 17(4), 107- 
109.—Nonparticipant observation of 16 sessions of the 
staff-patient community meeting of a day care unit 
indicated that staff consistently talked more than 
patients. As staff increased, patient participation de- 
creased, particularly among chronic psychotics. Because 
such meetings cannot effectively satisfy both organ- 
izational and individual therapeutic purposes, separate 
sessions directed toward the 2 goals were initiated. —L. 
Gurel. 

‚ 8967. Cazes, 1. W. The care of psychotic and grossly 
disturbed children. British Journal of Psychiatric Social 
Work, 1966, 8(3), 3-9. - 

8968. Denzin, Norman K., & Spitzer, Stephen P. (U. 
lowa, Iowa City) Patient entry patterns in vari 
psychiatric settings. Mental Hygiene, 1966, 50(2), 257- 
261.—Questionnaires were submitted to nurses and 
attendants in 3 psychiatric settings: a university- 
affiliated psychiatric installation, a veterans administra- 
tion general hospital with a short-stay psychiatric 
Service, and a traditional state hospital. After reading а 
description of a hypothetical patient, said to have 
entered the hospital under 1 of 4 possible entry 
conditions, staff members made predictions of the 
patient's manner of self-presentation. Findings suggest 
that: (1) staff reaction to mode of entry differs among 
hospitals; and (2) mode of entry may influence sub- 
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sequent treatment plans, staff reaction to the patient, 
and the type of relationships patients establish with 
hospital personnel, other patients, and family mem- 
bers.—M. Н. Lewin. 

8969. Elstein, Arthur S., & Van Pelt, John D. (U. 
Illinois Coll. of Medicine, Chicago) Dimensions in the 
perception of psychiatric patients by hospital staff. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 213-218. 
—Agreement among psychiatric staff and the dimen- 
sions underlying such agreement in the perception of 
psychiatric patients were investigated using 2 Q-sorts, a 
Behavior (B) deck and an Interpersonal Characteristics 
(IC) deck. 11 patients were each rated by 5-8 judges. 
Mean global agreement (r) about patients ranged from 
.22 to .52 on the B deck, from .20 to .43 on the IC deck; 
there were significant differences (р < .001) with both 
sets of statements in amount of agreement about 
patients. Factor analysis of the matrices of Q corre- 
lations yielded 2 identifiable factors in each. In the B 
deck, they were interpreted as Manageability (ВІ) and 
Level of Psychopathology (B2); in the IC deck as 
Anxious Intropunitiveness (IC1) and Treatability (IC2). 
Coefficients of congruence between Bl and ICI and 
between B2 and IC2 were .95 and -.81, respectively. 
Factors Bl and 1С1 were discussed as comprising a 
psychiatric hospital variant of the favorability or 
evaluative dimension regularly found in studies of 
person perception.—Journal abstract. 

8970. Galm, D. (Prinzingstr. 10, Memmingen/ 
Allgäu, Germany) Kind und Krankenhaus. [Child and 
hospital] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(2), 58-60.— Practical ways to help 
the child adjust are listed. 

8971. Mausner, Bernard. (Beaver Coll.) Report ona 
smoking clinic. American Psychologist, 1966, 2163), 
251-255.—Students interested іп coping with the 
smoking habit were invited to attend a "smoking 
clinic.” Attendance fell off drastically after the Ist 
weekend and remained sporadic. Data suggest that “the 
clinic was temporarily successful in decreasing although 
not in eliminating smoking behavior." Material con- 
sidered at each discussion group is summarized.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

8972. Moore, D. F. (Carter Memorial Hosp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) The inherent limitations of non- 
medical administrators. Hospital & Community Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 17(4), 101-103.—*...more administrative 
specialists will be needed as the number of mental 
health services increases. But only where the functions 
of a mental health service are primarily those of 
consultation, case-finding, and counseling should a 
nonmedical administrator serve as the chief executive. 
The executive in charge of a hospital for the mentally ill 
bears a larger responsibility that calls for adequate 
training in both administration and medicine." —L. 
Gurel. 

8973. Steiner, Kely E., & Cochran, Irene L. 
(Abilene. State School, Tex.) The simulated critical 
incident technique as an evaluation and teaching device. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 
835-839.— Task-oriented evaluation, as a supplement to 
other efforts in inservice training, was facilitated by 
utilizing the simulated critical incident technique as an 
evaluation and teaching device. A group of 40 attend- 
ants from 4 classes were tested to determine their ability 
to perform 7 different nursing procedures, and were 
rated on their performance both before and after the 
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correct methods were taught and demonstrated in class. 
Following the posttesting, the individual attendant 
received immediate feedback on any errors made, and 
appropriate suggestions for correcting his future per- 
formance were given. Although the use of the simulated 
critical incident technique is still in an experimental or 
pilot stage, data collected to date tend to indicate the 
technique is a valuable tool in teaching and evaluating 
attendant performance.—Journal abstract. 

8974. Zutt, Jiirg. (Holbeinstr. 57, Frankfurt/M., 
Germany) Uber das moderne psychiatrische Kranken- 
haus: Eine sozialpsychiatrische Betrachtung. [The 
modern psychiatric clinic: A social psychiatric view.] 
Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(3), 110-115. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


8975. Maas, Jeannette. (Los Angeles County Dept. 
of Mental Health, Calif.) The use of actional procedures 
in group psychotherapy with sociopathic women. /nter- 
national Journal of Group. Psychotherapy, 1966, 16(2), 
190-197.—After surveying the theoretical considera- 
tions basic to the hypothesis “that an opportunity for 
antisocial individuals to experience relationships with 
others through psychodramatic procedures would result 
in a greater sense of interpersonal consistency as 
measured by Block's Ego Identity Scale," 3 stages of 
progress in the attitudes and dynamics of the Ss, chosen 
from the inmates of the California Institution. for 
Women, are discussed. Retest of the group with the Ego 
Identity Scale revealed that after 26 sessions the 
psychodrama group showed a stronger sense of per- 
sonal identity. It is concluded that “the use of actional 
procedures in combination with group psychotherapy 
seems to present a promising approach to treatment of 
sociopathic disorders."—1. Linnick. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


8976. Barnett, J. A structural analysis of theories in 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 
85-98.— The intrinsic structure of a theory creates the 
subtle template that determines the perspectives from 
which clinical observations are organized. 3 major types 
of psychoanalytic theorizing are the atomistic-essential, 
the holistic-essential, and the experiential. These theo- 
retical types are described and explored. Typical criti- 
cisms of each are presented. General tools for assessing 
theories are necessary to correct the distortion implicit 
in the individual theory.—D. Prager. 

8977. Barnett, M. C. Vaginal awareness in the 
infancy and childhood of girls. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic. Association, 1966, 14(1), 129-140.—3 
hypotheses are offered to account for repression of 
vaginal awareness: (1) the girl, with no voluntary 
muscular control over the vagina, is faced with a threat 
to body integrity; (2) the vaginal cavity is functionless in 
the little girl and has no contents which can be viewed 
as part of her body image; (3) “аз a result of the 
inability to maintain awareness of the vagina without 
anxiety, the organ is decathected and clitoral hyper- 
cathexis emerges to assist in vaginal repression." —D. 
Prager. 

8978. Benassy, M. Psychanalyse générale et probléme 
du narcissisme. [General psychoanalysis and the 
problem of narcissism.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 
19(13-15), 816-828.—The relationship between self- 
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image and narcissism is explored. Beginning with the 
Freudian premise that the 2 original sex objects of 
humans are the mother and the self, the passage from 
autoeroticism to narcissism is traced. A long list of 
ego-defense mechanisms is presented and each is 
defined.—K. J. Hartman. 

8979. Friedman, David B. Toward a unitary theory on 
the passing of the oedipal conflict. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1966, 53(1), 38-48.—It is neither threat of castration in 
the boy nor fear of loss of love in the girl which 
ultimately results in the renunciation of the oedipal 
object. "Rather, it is the realization that the oedipal 
parent will not gratify these impulses even in the 
absence of the rival oedipal parent."— D. Prager. 

8980. Gabriele, A. B. The principle of irrational 
loyalty. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 69-84. 
—tThis principle refers to systems of fixed belief 
resistant to change. It consists of 3 parts: personi- 
fications, competences, and the sense of irrational 
loyalty. The principle of irrational loyalty limits human 
growth through the restriction of intimacy. In therapy, 
personifications reveal how family subculture leads to 
inhibitions; competences reveal how there is familial 
resistance to certain growths and development; the 
sense of irrational loyalty is seen in the role of 
"spontaneous feelings" as the stamp of truth in the life 
of the patient.—D. Prager. 

8981. Hamilton, James W. Some dynamics of anti- 
Negro prejudice. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 
5-15.—Focuses on anal dynamics in connection with 
anti-Negro prejudice.— D. Prager. 

8982. Imig, Charles. (U. Missouri) The effect of 
training on the clinical prediction of college success. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5559-5560. 

8983. Kaywin, Louis. Problems of sublimation. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1966, 14(2), 313-334 —There is no way of distin- 
guishing sublimated behavior from much of normal 
behavior. There is no special mechanism that can be 
called sublimation. Freud's concept of neutralized or 
sublimated energy as a metapsychological explanation 
for sublimation is tautological, metaphysical, and ir- 
reconcilable with general metapsychological proposi- 
tions. Tentative alternative concepts are discussed. The 
term sublimation may be discarded with no threat to 
the fundamentals of psychoanalytic theory and prac- 
tice.—D. Prager. 

8984. Lehmann, Herbert. Two dreams and a child- 
hood memory of Freud. Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1966, 14(2), 388-405.— The dream 
of the yellow lion and the dream of the explorer Nansen 
are autobiographical. An attempt is made to place these 
new biographical fragments into the context of Freud's 
self-analysis.—D. Prager. 

8985. Levin, Rachel B. (Veterans Administration 
pala rm "e empirical test of the female 
castration complex. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo 
1966, 71(3), 181-188.—Investigated the pejchoanalyu 
hypothesis that intensity of the female castration 
complex (FCC) is greater in women with a masculine 
social role than in those with a feminine social role. Ss 
were normal, college-educated women, ages 30-55. 
divided into 2 groups: 26 career women, unmarried, and 
in masculine occupations; and 25 homemakers, married. 
with 2 or more children, and not employed outside the 
home. The career women scored significantly higher on 
an overall measure of the FCC based on the Rorschach 
supporting the hypothesis. They also scored signifi- 
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cantly higher on 3 of the 8 individual components of the 
FCC (penis envy, high activity, and high need for 
achievement). Some theoretical implications are dis- 
cussed. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8986. Novey, S. Why some patients conduct actual 
investigations of their biographies. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1966, 14(2), 376- 
387.—While some such investigations may constitute 
"acting out," in many instances they are behavior 
furthering the analytic process, particularly in patients 
who regress from acting to thinking. In such patients 
the analytic situation may potentiate intellectual process 
and the isolation of affect. The investigations help to 
overcome isolation of affect and to integrate old 
experiences into the analytic situation. Case material is 
presented.— D. Prager. 

8987. Nyirö, J., & Irányi, C. (University Medical 
School, Budapest, Hungary) A contribution to the 
interpretation of Ganser symptoms. Psychiatria et Neu- 
rologia, 1965, 150(2), 65-73.—The Ganser syndrome, 
studied in 7 patients, is interpretable in terms of 
manifestations of a psychotic state and reaction. Anal- 
yses were made of the symptoms, pathopsychologic 
origin and significance. The syndrome is claimed to be a 
phenomenon of regressive nature; its symptoms cor- 
respond to behavior in an early stage of development. 
Despite identity of the regressive signs, various causes 
may contribute to the releasing of the Ganser symp- 
toms. (French & German summaries)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

8988. Petrus, E. P. The Golem: The significance of 
the legend. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 63-68. 
—Golem is a body without a form, a person of low 
intelligence, or a being without a soul. 3 psychological 
explanations are presented as possible sources of the 
Golem myth: flight into fantasy to adapt to painful 
reality, desire of the individual for power, and a 
repetition-compulsion mechanism.— D. Prager. 

8989. Sandler, J., & Joffe, W. G. On skill and 
sublimation. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1966, 14(2), 335-355.— Development of an 
ego activity or a skill is not in itself a sublimation; 
rather, it can be used for purposes of sublimation. In 
sublimation the skill and the means by which it is 
accomplished must not only subserve indirect drive 
discharge but also be invested with a constant value 
cathexis of the sort which characterizes object con- 
stancy.— D. Prager. 

8990. Seidenberg, R. Sacrificing the first you see. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 49-62.— The legend- 
ary vow to kill the Ist one sees is an assault against the 
Ist internalized object and against the Ist love object. 
Pre-oedipal, oedipal, and existential elements are dis- 
cussed. Motivations for the vow are delineated.— D. 
Prager. 

8991. Siegel, Lawrence M. A bar to conversion. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 16-23.—In the 
Hebrew unconscious, blood is an extension of the deity. 
Christian communion, which involves drinking of 
blood, causes the Jew to be resistant to conversion to 
Christianity.—2D. Prager. 

8992. Silverman, Paul L. (U. Maryland) The role of 
si creme ame eim and experience in psycholog- 
ists’ evaluations of test protocols. Dissertation tracts, 
1966, 26/9), 5552. hes 

8993. Socarides, С. On vengeance: The desire to “get 
even. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Associ- 
ation, 1966, 14(2), 356-375.—Early disturbances due to 
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oral frustrations result in the ego's inability to satisfy 
the instincts auto-erotically and in an incorporation of 
hateful internal objects. In vengeance the ego strives 
against these objects to insure their destruction. Venge- 
ful impulses also aim to put hated parts of the self onto 
the hated object, in order to spoil and destroy the 
object. Spoiling of the self may be resorted to, in the 
hope that it will cause suffering to the object. The 


. vengeful person reacts to life's losses as if they were 


representatives of the depriving mother. Superego, ego, 
and id manifestations are described along with under- 
lying psychic mechanisms. Vengefulness is an attempt to 
express and secure instinctual needs, to assuage guilt, 
and to relieve fear and aggression.— Р. Prager. 

8994. Vančurová, E. (Pedagogic Inst. J. A. Comen- 
ius, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Priznaky emocionální a 
sociální karence v kresbách predskolnich détí. [Symptoms 
of emotional and social care in drawings of preschool 
children.] Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1966, 10(2), 97- 
110.—2 groups of children, averaging 5 yr. 9 mo. were 
asked to draw a free picture, picture of self, and pic- 
ture of a family. The experimental group was from a 
nursery school where children lived all wk., the control 
group came from a day-nursery. The 2 groups demon- 
strated differences of approach to the drawings. The 
more deprived children showed a compensatory 
“cosmetic” adjustment in the self-portrait. Data ob- 
tained from drawings were compared with data 
obtained within the broader framework by interview 
with the children. There is a high agreement between 
these 2 methods.—H. Bruml. 

8995. Woodbury, M. A. Altered body-ego experi- 
ences: A contribution to the study of regression, percep- 
tion, and early development. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1966, 14(2), 273-303.—A 
case of sexual perversion shows the dynamic meanings 
and uses of altered. body-ego experiences. Such ex- 
periences represent “а continuum of regression as 
cathexis is withdrawn from the tridimensional through 
the intermediate to the visceral body ego with accom- 
panying somatic, visual-auditory, vestibular, and vis- 
ceral phenomena." The tongue is the motor organizer 
of the visceral body ego. Synesthesia is a possible 
vehicle for the perceptual regression occurring during 
altered body-ego experiences. At every stage of regres- 
sion or development, the body ego structure determines 
that of self and object representations. In normal 
development, body ego nuclei form perceptual organ- 
izers and partial self and object representations which 
are eventually brought together by the 3 motor or- 
ganizers (tongue, eyes, and hands) to build whole object 
and whole self representation. Types of object relations 
possible at the 3 different levels of body-ego organiza- 
tion are described.— D. Prager. 
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8996. Achenbach, Thomas M. (Yale U.) The classi- 
fication of children’s psychiatric symptoms: A factor- 
analytic study. Psychological Monographs: General & 
Applied, 1966, 80(7), 37 p.—Symptoms from the case 
histories of 300 male and 300 female child psychiatric 
patients were analyzed, separately for each sex, by the 
principal-factor method with quartimax, varimax, and 
oblimin rotations. Classification of the Ss according to 
the Ist principal factor and the reliable rotated factors 
showed that symptom clusterings at 2 levels of gener- 
ality were present: there was a general polar dichotomy 
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given the label internalizing vs. externalizing, and there 
were several specific syndromes, some resembling tradi- 
tional psychiatric diagnoses and some peculiar to 
certain developmental stages. Biographical differences 
among Ss suggested that the internalizing-externalizing 
dichotomy and those specific syndromes subsumed by it 
reflected differences in socialization, while the syn- 
dromes not subsumed by. it did not reflect socialization 
differences. The factors obtained can be used to classify 
child psychiatric patients for research purposes. 
—Journal abstract. 

8997. Arffa, Marvin S. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) An investigation of some criteria of adjustive 
behavior among chronic female psychiatric patients in a 
a mental hospital. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 

8998. Evans, Ray B., & Marmorston, Jessie. (Loma 
Linda U. School of Medicine) Race and Rorschach 
signs of brain damage in cerebral thrombosis. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 655-662.—An attempt to 
identify Rorschach signs differentiating the brain- 
damaged regardless of race using 225 Caucasian and 
127 Negro patients, 40-80 yr. of age. There was known 
brain damage (cerebral thrombosis) in 204 patients, and 
none in 148 patients (myocardial infarction). Each of 31 
Rorschach signs of cerebral impairment was studied to 
determine its power in discriminating Caucasian and 
Negro damaged from nondamaged patients. A combin- 
ation of 13 signs was selected in which race did not 
appear to be a significant factor. The 13-item scale 
differentiated brain-damaged from nondamaged Cau- 
casian, Negro, and combined Caucasian-Negro groups, 
all at levels below .001. The 13-item scale correctly 
classified 71% of the patients, compared with 73% when 
all 31 signs were used.—Journal abstract. 

8999. Goldberg, Lewis R., & Werts, Charles E. (U. 
Oregon) The reliability of clinicians’ judgments: A 
multitrait-multimethod approach. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 199-206.—4 experienced 
clinical psychologists independently ranked each of 4 
equated samples of 10 patients on 1 of 4 traits (social 
adjustment, ego strength, intelligence, and dependency), 
using 1 of 4 data sources (MMPI, Rorschach, Wechsler, 
and a vocational history). A 4 X 4 Latin square design 
insured that the usual sources of judgmental con- 
founding were absent from this study. The mares $ 
indicate quite clearly that the judgments of 1 clinician 
working from 1 data source bear no systematic relation- 
ship to those of another clinician working from another 
data source, even though both judges are ranking the 
same patients оп the same trait. On the other hand, 
judgments of diverse traits from the same data source 
do tend to be related. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9000. Gordon, Carol M. (New York U.) Some 
effects of information, situation, and personality on 
decision making in a clinical setting. Journal of. Consult- 
ing Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 219-224.—40 graduate 
students were used as Ss to investigate some rela- 
tionships among informational, situational, and person- 
ality variables and to observe the effects of these 
variables on various aspects of interpretive decision 
behavior. The major finding was that high-anal Ss (on 
the Dynamic Personality Inventory) have less con- 
fidence in their interpretations, make fewer specific 
predictions, and find less pathology in their patients 
than low-anal Ss. This finding confirms some aspects of 
the psychoanalytic view of personality and points out | 
that clinical decisions are not independent of the 
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clinician's personality. The effects of ego involvement 
and different conditions of information on clinical 
decision making were also investigated. Clear-cut 
implications about these variables cannot be derived 
from this study, although some suggestions about the 
relationship of ego involvement to personality and 
defense are offered.—Journal abstract. 

9001. Guttmann, Giselher. (Psychologisches Inst., U. 
Vienna, Austria) Komplexe Ordnungstendenzen in 
Verhaltensablüufen und ihre differentialdiagnostische 
Bedeutung. [Complex tendencies to order random 
sequences and their diagnostic significance.] Zeitschrift 
für experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 
13(1), 19-30.— Neurotic, schizophrenic, and normal Ss 
had the task of pointing repeatedly to 9 different circles. 
Results of previous studies had shown that considering 
pairs of circles, order tendencies distinguished between 
the 3 groups. This experiment tried to establish more 
complex order tendencies. It was found, however, that 
only a minority of Ss used more complicated order 
sequences. In practice, the dyadic analysis suffices in 
assessing a differential diagnosis,— W. J. Koppitz. 

9002. Helmchen, H., Hippius, H., & Meyer, J. 
E. (Freie U., Berlin, Germany) Ein neues psychi- 
atrisches Diagnosenschema. [A new psychiatric diag- 
nostic scheme.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(3), 115-118. 

9003. Morant, Ricardo B., & Efstathiou, Aglaia. 
(Brandeis U.) The Archimedes spiral and di is of 
brain damage. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 
391-397.—The validity of the Archimedes spiral as a 
diagnostic test of brain damage is examined exper- 
imentally. Results suggest that the different effects for 
normal and brain-damaged Ss reported in the literature 
can be attributed to the relative difficulty experienced by 
the brain-damaged S in maintaining fixation on the 
center of the spiral. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9004. Phillips, Leslie; Broverman, Inge K., & Zigler, 
Edward. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Social com- 
petence and psychiatric diagnosis. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 209-214.—It was hypothesized 
that symptoms reflect a patient's social competence or 
maturity level and that this level is related to the 
diagnosis he receives. Symptom scales based on empiri- 
cal relations between symptoms and competence levels 
Were constructed for 3 spheres of functioning: thought, 
affect, and action. Results obtained with 504 psychiatric 
patients showed that: (1) placement on each symptom 
scale was significantly related to diagnosis, and (2) 
patients who could be rated on all 3 scales showed 
Consistent placement across scales. The latter finding 
was interpreted as indicating that the maturity dimen- 
Sion Is a pervasive one, thus lending further support to 
the view that замір plays an important role in the 
process of diagnosis. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

005. Schaefer, Earl S., & Plutchik, Robert. 
саа Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda Md.) 
nterrelationships of , traits, and dia, i 
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circular configurations would be found for trait and 
emotion signs and for diagnostic constructs and that 
together these universes form a conceptually differ- 
entiated but highly integrated system of interconnected 
signs. Semantic configurations are interpreted as in- 
fluencing the development of personality constructs and 
the organization of interpersonal perception.—Journal 
abstract. 

9006. Shakow, David. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The role of classification in the 
development of the science of psychopathology with 
particular reference to research. Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, 1966, 30(3), 150-160.—6 major methodo- 
logical dichotomies which have to be faced in the attack 
on the fundamental problems of classification are 
presented. Some related experiences at the Schizo- 
phrenic Research Service of the Worcester State 
Hospital in grappling with the classification problem are 
discussed.—J. Z. Elías. 

9007. Zec, N. R. Pseudoschizophrenic syndrome. 
Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 149(4), 197-209. 
Unlike the clinical picture of idiopathic schizophre- 
nia, which generally emerges in states of clear con- 
sciousness, the picture of the pseudoschizophrenic 
syndrome has | basic characteristic, i.e., it occurs in 
hypnoid states. Patients with pseudoschizophrenic 
syndrome were divided into 3 main groups. Group 1 
was composed of epileptoid patients. 4 separate sub- 
groups were formed of patients with: (1) verified 
epileptic attacks, (2) EEG changes in temporal lobe, (3) 
EEG changes during induced sleep, and (4) no epi- 
symptoms but with psychotic pictures which disap- 
peared after antiepileptic therapy. Group ll was 
composed of neurotics with distinct clinical pictures of 
the pseudoschizophrenic syndrome. All patients of this 
Ор were emotionally warm, sensitive persons with а 
ully formed ethical superstructure. Their acute psy- 
chotic picture was due, as a rule, to a conflict between 
the austere ethical sphere and the primary vital drives 
and impulses, Group ПІ was represented by patients 
whose pseudoschizophrenic syndrome was due to 
various endo- and exogenous factors. (French & 
German summaries)— Journal summary. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


9008. Persons, Roy W., & Bruning, James L. (Ohio 
State U.) Instrumental learning with sociopaths: A test 
of clinical theory. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 
71(3), 165-168.—27 incarcerated sociopaths, 27 in- 
carcerated nonsociopaths, and 27 normals were in- 
structed to draw 3-in lines while blindfolded. Knowl- 
edge of results was the verbal response “correct,” "too 
lóng," or “too short,” plus mild electric shock for 
incorrect responses, All groups showed rapid improve- 
ment during the treatment trials. Contrary to some 
recent experimental findings, the incarcerated socio- 
paths improved with reinforcement and, in addition, 
demonstrated the most rapid acquisition and greatest 
resistance to extinction.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


9009. Bourne, Peter G., Alford, James A., & 
Bowcock, James 7. (Emory U.) Treatment of skid-row 
alcoholics with disulfiram.” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1966, 27(1), 42-48. —Alcoholics, arrested for 
public intoxication, were administered disulfiram C52) 
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tablets daily. Tablets were given to 64 in the volunteer 
group by family members and to 132 in the compulsory 
group (as an alternative to jail) by the courthouse 
probation officer. After 9 mo., 50% of the volunteers 
remained abstinent; 61 of the compulsory group were 
still taking the drug, while the 17 who had taken 
disulfiram for the duration of their suspended sentences 
did not continue. Despite the group's low level of 
physical fitness, serious side-effects were minimal. 14 of 
20 Negro volunteer ponen were abstinent: “а high 
degree of success with Negro Ss suggests a significant 
difference in drinking patterns and attitudes toward 
treatment among whites and Negroes in the South 
which warrants further investigation."—4. Linnick. 

9010. Dozier, Edward P. (U. Arizona) Problem 
drinking among American Indians: The role of soci- 
ocultural deprivation. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1966, 27(1), 72-87.—Historical, social, and 
cultural factors are considered in explaining the Indian's 
need to seek relief in alcohol. Lifting of legal restric- 
tions, religious movements, and religious conversion, as 
well as "individually oriented programs, such as 
psychotherapy and Alcoholics Anonymous” аге con- 
sidered of some help in alleviating the problem. 
Community center, group-oriented programs providing 
satisfying substitute activities are considered the most 
promising means to control excessive drinking. (18-item 
bibliogr.)—/. Linnick. 

9011. Kendell, R. E., & Staton, M. C. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) The fate of untreated alco- 
holics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1966, 
27(1), 30-41.—A follow-up, after an average of 6.7 yr., 
of 62 alcoholics who refused subsequent treatment or 
were unsuitable. Good outcome was associated with 
social stability and a good relationship with another 
person; a bad outcome was associated with previous 
unsuccessful treatment. None of the 11 other items 
studied (sex, age, duration and age at onset of excessive 
drinking, etc.) showed any correlation with outcome. 
The fate of 49 unsuitable-for-treatment patients was 
compared with the fate of 50 treated patients previously 
followed up for 4 yr. Fewer of the untreated became 
abstinent or returned to normal drinking, more died or 
committed suicide. (17-item bibliogr.)—I. Linnick. 

9012. Pattison, Mansell E. (School of Medicine, U. 
Washington, Seattle) A critique of alcoholism treatment 
concepts with special reference to abstinence. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1966, 27(1), 49-71.—A 
review of the literature from the past 20 yr. indicates a 
“need for a clearer definition of the relationship of 
abstinence to therapy, the criteria of successful treat- 
ment, and the effect of various treatments.” Some 
tentative conclusions, particularly in regard to the 
necessity of abstinence in treatment, are drawn. 
—Journal abstract. 

Suicide 

9013. Teicher, Joseph D., & Jacobs, Jerry. (U. 
Southern California School of Medicine) Adolescents 
who attempt suicide: Preliminary findings. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 122(11), 1248-1257. 
—"Precipitating causes" can only be meaningfully 
evaluated within the context of the individual's total 
biography and from the perspective of what these 
situations have meant to him. The process whereby the 


adolescent comes to view suicide as the “only solution” 
is seen to result from a progression of his problems 
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through 3 stages: (1) a long-standing history of prob- 
lems, (2) a period of "escalation" of problems by the 
introduction of new problems associated with adoles- 
cence within the last 5 yr., and (3), а recent onslaught of 
problems usually characterized by a chain-reaction 
dissolution of any remaining meaningful social relation- 
ships. This progressive social isolation constitutes “the 
problem" and at the same time serves to prevent the 
adolescent from securing any possible means of re- 
solving it.—Journal abstract. 


Crime 


9014. Hilles, Linda. (Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka, Kan.) Problems in the hospital treatment of a 
disturbed criminal. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1966, 30(3), 141-149.—A case report.—J. 7. Elias. 

9015. Mandel, Nathan G., & Barron, Alfred J. The 
MMPI and criminal recidivism. Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, & Police Science, 1966, 57(1), 35-38.—2 
approaches to prediction of recidivism—blind sorts and 
a recidivism scale—gave negative results.—4. Eglash. 

9016. Morrow, William R., & Peterson, Donald 
B. (U. Missouri) Follow-up of discharged psychiatric 
offenders; “Not guilty by reason of insanity" and 
“criminal sexual psychopaths.” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, & Police Science, 1966, 57(1), 31-34. 
—Respective 3-yr recidivism rates of these groups, with 
respective Ns of 44 and 43, were 43 and 18%. Type of 
offense and prognosis are discussed.—A. Eglash. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


9017. Cowden, James E. Predicting institutional 
adjustment and recidivism in delinquent boys. Journal о, 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1966, 
57(1), 39-44.—Age and prognostic ratings correlated 
with institutional adjustment, which in turn is positively 
related to recidivism. “Home environment was not 
found to be significantly related to institutional adjust- 
ment or recidivism.” —A. Eglash. 

9018. Glueck, Eleanor T. (Harvard U.) Distinguish- 
ing delinquents from pseudodelinquents. Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 1966, 36(2), 119-130.—2 new predictive 
devices for discriminating between real and apparent 
predelinquents are presented. Although it is suggested 
that these new instruments may be more accurate than 
the already validated Glueck Social Prediction Table, 
the need for additional testing is pointed out. Prepared 
primarily for the use of school personnel in recognizing 
potential delinquents among their behaviorally deviant 
pupils, other possible uses include the screening of 
school dropouts and children appearing at police 
departments and juvenile courts.—C. M. Franks. 

9019. Glueck, Eleanor T. (Harvard Law School) A 
more discriminative instrument for the identification of 
potential delinquents at school entrance. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1966, 
57(1), 27-30.—Adding 2 traits, nonsubmissiveness to 
authority and. destructiveness, to Зе social fecic 
mother's supervision, mother's discipline, and family 
cohesiveness, improved a predictive table.—A. Eglash. 

9020. Lauzel, Jean P. L'enfant voleur. [The s! je 
child.] Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de Fr: en 


1966. 159 p. NF 9,00. 


9021. Quary, Herbert. C. (U. Mer 
pattern in pre- Бодро 261). 
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havior ratings by classroom teachers and college super- 
visors were obtained for 122 institutionalized young 
delinquents. A factorially derived personality question- 
naire was administered and analyses of each boy’s case 
history were made. 3 factors were definitely extracted 
from a factor analysis and a 4th tentatively identified. 
However, cross-domain relationships were not clearly 
established. Reasons for this failure are discussed.—W. 
Coleman. zag 
9022. Sartoris, Paul C. (U. Utah) The susceptibility 
~ of two types of delinquents to social influence. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5573. 

9023. Sternlicht, Manny. (Willowbrook State 
School, Staten Island, N.Y.) Fantasy aggression in 
delinquent and nondelinquent retardates. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 819-821. 
—The fantasy aggression of 30 delinquent and 30 
nondelinquent institutionalized moderately mentally 
retarded adolescents was analyzed, via the utilization of 
a battery of projective techniques. No significant 
differences in fantasy aggression between these 2 groups 
were obtained. In addition, no major personality 
differences between the 2 groups were found. The 
implications of this finding are discussed,—Journal 
abstract. 

9024. Université de Strasbourg. Le traitement des 
délinquants: Quatrième Congrès Francais de Crimin- 
ologie, Strasbourg, 10-12 Octobre 1963. [Treatment of 
delinquents: 4th French Congress on Criminology, 
Strasbourg, October 10-12, 1963.] Paris, France: 
ae Universitaires de France, 1966. xi, 307 p. NF 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


9025. Bental, Vicky. Die psychischen Mechanismen 
der Adoptivmutter in Verbindung mit der Adoption. [The 
р ger open of us "rap mother in connec- 

Jon with the adoption.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(4), 
282-203— escribes the adoption of an А 
child by a disturbed woman. Yet “the masochism of the 

patient was gratified in her identification with the 
unhappy, suffering child, an important factor, according 

уз Helene Deutsch, for becoming a mother."—E. W. 
ng. 

9026. Brand, Naphtali. Psychoneurosis in four 
collective agricultural settlements in Israel. Psychiatria et 
Neurologia, 1965, 150(1), 1-7.—A report on the in- 
cidence of psychoneuroses in an isolated community of 
4 collective agricultural settlements in Israel based on’ 
experiences and observations during a 7-yr period. The” 
distribution of psychoneuroses by age, sex, marital 


no other significant differences. The categories of 
anxiety reactions and depressive reactions е for 
more than 3/4 of the psychoneurotic cases. (French & 
German Summaries)—Journal summary. 

9027. Honig, A. Subnormal functioning in mental 
illness. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(1), 112-133. 
—Subnormal functioning is divided into: (1) mental 
deficiency, (2) mental retardation, and. (3) regressive 
subnormal functioning. Mental retardation is equated 
with emotional retardation. Emotional retardation 
always precedes intellectual retardation. Many cases of 
mental retardation are receptive to a psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy. A method of psychotherapy 
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using the therapeutic family milieu and employing a 
very direct approach was demonstrated with clinical 
material. A therapeutic approach can be used to change 
thought process from primitive to higher forms of 
thinking.— D. Prager. 

9028. Lewis, À. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) A note on personality and obsessional illness. 
Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 150(5), 299-305.—It is 
an error to suppose that only 1 type of personality is 
significantly associated with the development of obses- 
sional illness. The  "anal-erotic" апі the 
"psychasthenic" concepts indicate the extreme diver- 
gence that can exist in the approach to this problem. 
Systematic observation of obsessional patients makes 
clear the contrast between the obstinate, morose, 
irritable personality of some and the vacillating, inse- 
cure, submissive personality of others. This is reflected 
in the social adequacy of obsessional patients. Whether 
they become social invalids or pursue active lives 
despite their symptoms depends much less on the form 
and severity of their obsessions than on their personal- 
ity structure, and probably on their genetic affinities. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal summary. 

9029. Rechenberger, H. G. (Konstantinstr. 174, 
Rheydt, Germany) Kindliche Verhaltensstórungen als 
Antwort auf Familienprobleme. [Disturbed child behav- 
ior as a response to family problems.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(2), 
33-39.—Data from case histories prompts a recom- 
mendation to evaluate “man” as | unit instead of as a 
dual being with mental and physical polar forms of 
expression. 

9030. Sedman, G. The delineation of pathological 
experience: The phenomenological approach. British 
Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1966, 8(3), 10-17. 


PSYCHOSIS 


9031. Bradford, Norman H. (U. Minnesota) Com- 
parative perceptions of mothers and maternal roles by 
schizophrenic patients and their normal siblings. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5545-5546. 

9032. David, С., & Enăchescu, C. Reactivitatea 
psihică complexă ín ímbütrínirea precoce. [Complex 
psychic reactivity in precocious aging.] Revista de 
Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 37-47.—88 Ss with involutional 
psychoses and 65 Ss with precocious aging were studied. 
The results show that the time required to learn 
complex psychic reactions and the coefficients of error 
increase with age, showing a more distinct deficit in 
precocious aging. Fatigue and deficiencies in attention, 
memory, affectivity, and will suggest a poor prog- 
nosis.—V. Radu. 

-9033. Sedman, G., & Hopkinson, G. The psycho- 
pathology of mystical and religious conversion experi- 
ences in psychiatric patients. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1966, 
9(1), 1-19.—Religious experiences may occur as an 
integral feature of manic-depressive or schizophrenic 
disorders and may be of a benign or malign char- 
acter.—E. W. Eng. 

9034. Trillat, E., Infante, B., Fargeon, A., & Ferran, 
C. (Hópital Psychiatrique de Maison-Blanche, Neuilly- 
sur-Marne, France) Le psychotique chronique dans le 
milieu social: Essai sur quelques mécanismes d'adaptation 
et de tolérance. [The chronic psychotic in the social 
milieu: Essay on some mechanisms of adaptation and 
tolerance.] Encéphale, 1966, 55(1), 44-78.—Living 
conditions of 60 stable Psychotics in a social setting 
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served as the basis for a study of adaptation and 
tolerance in the mentally ill. The notions o adaptation 
and inadaptation are independent of those of the 
normal and pathological. Tolerance is the margin 
within which inadaptation is permitted, and within 
which interpersonal mechanisms can function as 
processes of cure or defense. (29 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 


Schizophrenia 


9035. Abe, K. (Osaka City U. Medical School, 
Japan) Patterns of relapse in remitting psychotics. 
Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1965, 150(3), 129-140.—The 
case histories of 112 patients, who had more than 4 
onsets of schizophrenia, each followed by a remission, 
were examined and classified according to the pattern of 
relapse into 3 types: (1) periodic type (7 cases) with 
definite regular intervals between the relapses, Q) 
meteorotropic type (90 cases) with relapses occurring in 
certain limited seasons of the year and (3) cases with 
irregular relapses (15 cases). The clinical application of 
the results in prediction and prevention of the relapse is 
discussed. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
summary. 

9036. Benedetti, G. (Petersgraben 1, Basel, Switzer- 
land) Prognostische Gesichtspunkte zur Psychotherapie 
schizophrener Psychosen. [Prognostic criteria for psy- 
chotherapy of schizophrenic psychoses.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 
16(2), 61-69.—Schizophrenics whose clinical pictures 
showed a favorable spontaneous prognosis responded 
better to psychotherapy. Psychotherapeutic criteria 
include the patient's capability to understand at the 
outset the structure of his psychosis and to develop 
some degree of positive transference. Social criteria 
should take into account: the family's unconscious need 
or desire for the patient's pathological dependence, thus 
disrupting the course of therapy; (2) the patient's need 
of his parent's unconscious dependence, thus subverting 
his libido oedipal relationships; and (3) any unfavorable 
objective conditions tending to act against a susceptible 
social separation.—4/. Neufeld. 

9037. Cashdan, Sheldon. (Indiana U.) Delusional 
thinking and the induction process in schizophrenia. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 207-212. 
—A perceptual. information-processing task was pre- 
sented to minimally delusional schizophrenics, тахі- 
mally delusional schizophrenics, and normal Ss. The 
point of emergence of their Ist response was utilized as 
an index of the degree to which they tended to structure 
ambiguous stimuli on the basis of inadequate premises. 
The hypothesis that the 2 schizophrenic groups would 
differ on the experimental task was not verified. The 
majority of schizophrenic Ss, however, responded either 
too early or too late, if the mean score of the normal 
group is regarded as the optimal response level. 
Additional data were gathered in an attempt to uncover 
historical or behavioral correlates of these test differ- 
ences. The only difference found was in educational 
level. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


9038. Cicchetti, Domenic V. (О. Connecticut) 


Family dynamics and psychopathology: The reactions of 


schizophrenics and normals to parental dialogues. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5546-5547. ` 

9039. Enáchescu, Constantine. Aspecte psihopatolog- 
ice comune in limbaj, scris si desen la bolnavii schiz- 
ofrenici. [Common psychopathologic aspects 1n speak- 
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ing, writing, and drawing in schizophrenic patients.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(4), 537-551.—In psycho- 
sis, speaking, writing, and drawing are affected by all 
general changes in the patient's personality, They have a 
pathologic qualitative structure. The analysis of these 
expressive forms and of the relations between them may 
be useful in understanding the pathological process and 
5 aning the clinical diagnosis more accurately.—V. 
adu. 

9040. Feldman, H. Die magisch-mythischen Wahnge- 
danken Schizophrener: 1. {The magic-mythical delu- 
sional ideas of schizophrenics: 1.] Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1966, 9(1), 20-34.—“If we compare the delusional 
expressions of schizophrenics with corresponding 
archaic-mythical and magical conceptions from our 
own cultural sphere, as these have been handed down 
and are alive in myth, popular superstitions fairy 
tales... occultism . . . [and] religious manifestations, a 
shared zone of magical-mythic meaning stands out.” 
—E. W. Eng. \ 

9041. Goldfarb, William; Goldfarb, Nathan, & 
Scholl, Hannah H. (Henry Ittleson Center for Child 
Research, Bronx, N.Y.) The speech of mothers of 
schizophrenic children. American Journal i Psychiatry, 
1966, 122(11), 1220-1227.—Ss included 23 schizophre- 
nic children and their mothers and 23 matched normal 
school children and their mothers. Primary comparison 
of the speech and communicative pro of the 
mothers "supports the hypothesis that 1 factor affecting 
the aberrant speech of schizophrenic children is the 
influence of poor speech and communicative capacity in 
1 of their earliest objects available for emulation andas 
a source of reinforcement, namely, their mothers." —N. 
H. Pronko. š 

9042. Hoenig, J., & Hamilton, M. W. Schizophrenia 
in an extramural service. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1966, 7(2), 81-91.—A new type of management involves 
keeping schizophrenic patients in the community as 
much as possible and admitting them as inpatients only 
for short periods. While unemployment is less, and 
there is more acceptance by relatives of these schizo- 
phrenics as compared with ex-mental-hospital patients, 
this type of management does not affect the schiz- 
ophrenic process any more than any other type.—D. 
Prager. 

9043. Hogarty, С. E., & Gross, M. Preadmission 
symptom differences between first-admitted schizophre- 
nics in the predrug and postdrug era. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1966, 7(2), 134-140.—There is à tendency 
to diagnose Ist-admitted schizophrenics as paranoid and 


" chronic undifferentiated since the introduction of psy- 


chotropic drugs. The data ви est that this diagnostic | 
trend might b an accurate reflection of the persistent 
and chronic quality of symptoms which Ast-admitted 
schizophrenics now present on admission. Differential 
response to drugs in current investigations might not be 
easily distinguished in light of static or enduring quality 
of symptoms observed on admission.” —D. Prager. 
9044. Irwin, Mary L. (U. Penns lvania) The effects 
of praise and censure on the formance rm е 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5548. me 
9045. Johnson, Monty H. (Stockton State Hosp. 
сай) Verbal abstracting PP зд 21527. 
fournal o) ting Ps b ‚ 30(3), 279-2, : 
te eae Proverbs Test was administered. : 
groups of 40 Ss each: reactive : ni 
schizophrenics, and normal control 58. t t 
rated for prognosis using the 
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Phillips Prognostic Rating Scale. Ss were matched for 
education, vocabulary, age, and socioeconomic status of 
father. Proverbs were scored by 3 judges working 
independently. Highly significant differences were 
‘found among the 3 groups in ability to interpret 
proverbs. Process schizophrenics showed the greatest 
degree of impairment; reactive schizophrenics showed 
significant impairment, as compared to normal controls, 
but significantly less gu than did process 
schizophrenics.—Journal abstract. 

9046. Klein, Edward B., & Solomon, Leonard. (Yale 
U.) Agreement response tendency and behavioral submis- 
sion in schizophrenia. Psychological Reports, 1966, 18(2), 
499-509.—48 schizophrenic patients participated in a 
2-person game-playing situation to test the hypothesis 
that the acquiescent response tendency (ART) is related 
to interpersonal submission. Factor-derived ART 
measures, purified of social desirability components, 
and more conventional response set scales were un- 
related to the behavioral criteria of submission and role 
flexibility. Results were interpreted as supporting 
McGee's position that ART is not predictive of 
independent behavioral criterion. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9047. Kugelmass, Norman. (U. Connecticut) Oper- 
ant conditioning of words having “good” and “bad” 
connotative meaning in schizophrenics and non-psychot- 
ics. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5548-5549. 

9048. Levin, Gilbert. (^lbert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine) Communicator-communicant approach to 
family interaction research. Family Process, 1966, 5(1), 
105-116.— This study contrasts communicative behav- 
ior of 33 family members of schizophrenics with a 
control group of 30. Ss were to dictate taped instructions 
which would enable an imagined listener to reproduce 
the geometric figure E. “When the recordings were 

' examined, all of the instructions were classified as 1 of 2 
main types: (1) The Whole Figure Approach [or] (2) 
Discrete Steps Approach.... The particular hypotheses 
[меге:] (1) The experimental group composed of 
members of families containing a schizophrenic will 
produce more ambiguous and less adequate explana- 
tions than the control groups [confirmed]. (2) The 
rd of schizophrenics will give more ambiguous and 
less adequate explanations to their children than to their 
spouses [inconclusive]."—4. M. Bodin. 

9049. Mann, David, et al. (State U. New York, 
Brooklyn) A method for measuring social behavior of 
psychiatric outpatients. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
18(2), 371-378.—Describes a system for the assessment 
of traits characterizing the social interaction of patients 
in the family setting, which attempts to measure the 
relationship between the patient and the relative being 
interviewed about the patient’s behavior. Using a 
method of coding to evaluate the respondent’s answers 
to various open-ended questions, those characteristics 
of the patient’s behavior which are most salient to the 
relative and most indicative of their relationship are 
delineated. This system is presently being used to study 
the behavior of schizophrenic outpatients in a clinic 
setting in which the primary method of treatment is 
ataractic therapy. The social traits are being used both 
as predictors of change in the patient's behavior and as 
indices measuring the effects of treatment on social 
behavior. At present, data indicate that the social traits 
are reliable and valid scales, and that they are useful in 


the study of schizophrenic outpatients.—Journal 
abstract. 
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9050. Price, Richard H., & Eriksen, Charles W. (U. 
Illinois) Size constancy in schizophrenia: A reanalysis. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(3), 155-160. 
—Perceptual differences between normals and schizo- 
phrenics revealed by traditional size-constancy experi- 
ments are questionable because of S variability, 
procedural difficulties, and problems inherent in trad- 
itional psychophysical methods. A review of the litera- 
ture reveals few consistent results. The present study 
compared normals, paranoid schizophrenics, and non- 
paranoid schizophrenics on a size-constancy task which 
allowed derivation of additional dependent variables 
from signal-detection and uncertainty analysis. No 
group differences were revealed using the size-constancy 
procedure, but signal-detection analysis indicated 
nonparanoid schizophrenics were significantly lower in 
perceptual sensitivity. Uncertainty analysis revealed 
additional response dispositions characteristic of the 
schizophrenic groups.—Journal abstract. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


9051. Downing, R. W., Shubrooks, Samuel J., & 
Ebert, John N. (U. Pennsylvania) Intrusion of asso- 
ciative distractors into conceptual performance by acute 
schizophrenics: Role of associative strength. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 460-462.—37 acute schizo- 
phrenic patients were tested to measure the extent to 
which associatively linked distractors intruded inap- 
propriately into the formation of concepts. The test was 
administered both on admission to the hospital and 
after 6 wk. of phenothiazine or placebo treatment. 
Distractors were divided into 4 levels ranging from 
strong to weak associative linkages with relevant 
concept words. Stronger associative linkages in distrac- 
tors were associated with more conceptual errors at 
both the pre- and posttreatment points (p < .001). 
These findings provide further support for the view that 
cognitive pathology in schizophrenia is characterized by 
pathological distractibility rather than loss in “abstract 
attitude." —Journal abstract. 

9052. Morgan, Donald W. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) WAIS ‘‘analyti¢ 
index’ and rehospitalization of schizophrenic servicemen. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 267-269. 
—Presents an analysis of WAIS protocols of 98 
servicemen obtained 1 wk. prior to hospital discharge. 
All Ss had experienced an acute schizophrenic episode 
and had recovered sufficiently to be judged capable of 
returning to full duty. For 6 mo. following their return 
to duty, they were intensively studied. The hypothesis 
that the Ss who were rehospitalized would show a lower 
mean “analytic index,” as defined by Witkin, Dyk, 
Faterson, Goodenough, and Karp, than those who 
successfully reintegrated was confirmed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Chronic Schizophrenia 
Affective Disorders 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


9053. Albuquerque, Manuel A. Medicina psicosoma- 
tica en proctologia. [Psychosomatic medicine in proc- 
tology.] Revista de Psiquiatria у Psicologia Médica, 
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1965, 7(4), 262-272.—Acknowledgment of a psycho- 
somatic basis for certain proctological illnesses. Кодо 
ogists are warned against going outside of their dis- 
cipline into that of the psychoanalyst when treating 
patients. (29 ref.)—M. Edwards. 

9054. Fernández Ibáñez, A. Mecanismos psico- 
somaticos: El dolor. [Psychosomatic mechanisms: Pain.] 
Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1965, 7(4), 
243-258.— Pain as a psychosomatic reaction is discussed 
in terms of its significance and relationship to personal 
attitude. An ine is made to give a dynamic 
explanation of the phenomenon with respect to efferent 
and afferent nerve activity. (15 ref.)—M. Edwards. 

9055. Peltz, Hans D. (Leinpfad 73, Hamburg, 
Germany) Gestalt und Aufgaben einer psychosomatis- 
chen Abteilung an einer Kinderklinik. [Form and task of 
a psychosomatic ward in a children's hospital.] Praxis 
der E pei und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(2), 
55-58. 


CASE HISTORIES 


9056. Connor, D. V., & McGeorge, M. (U. New 
South Wales, Sydney, Australia) Psychological aspects 
of accelerated pubertal development. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry, 1965, 6(3-4), 161-177.—A girl 
whose Ist menstruation occurred at 9 mo, was studied 
to the age of 10.5 yr. Very superior performance was 
demonstrated on nonverbal material (WISC Perform- 
ance IQ = 156, Verbal IQ = 119) and she appeared well 
adjusted. Psychosexual development was appropriate 
for her age, indicating that not all such children are 
emotionally maladjusted or intellectually retarded.—J. 
M. Reisman. 

9057, Destunis, G., Katsirumbas, J., & Skandali, 
A. (19 Serron, Athens, Greece) Uber einen Fall 
chronischer paranoischer Psychose beim Kinde. [Case 
history of a chronic paranoac child.] Praxis der 
Kindetpayebolatie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(3), 

9058. Goldstein, Robert, & Price, Lloyd L. Clinical 
use of EEA with an average response computer: A case 
report. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 
31(1), 75-78.— Electroencephalic audiometry (EEA) was 
used to establish a diagnosis in a case of suspected 
feigned deafness. The patient complained that she could 
no longer hear over the telephone. Electrodermal 
audiometry was not employed because of the possible 
psychiatric state of the patient. EEA established normal 
hearing thresholds in both ears. The technique of 
averaged evoked responses was employed by means ofa 
computer.—C. C. Berger. 

9059. Johnston, Margaret K., Kelley, C. Susan; 
Harris, Florence R., & Wolf, Montrose M. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) An application of reinforcement 
principles to development of motor skills of a young child. 
Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 379-387.—An un- 
usually low rate of vigorous physical activity of a 
preschool child was changed to a normal rate through 
systematic social reinforcement of climbing behavior on 
a specific piece of play-yard equipment. Initially, a high 
rate of climbing was developed by a teacher’s giving her 
attention contingent upon contact with the piece of 
equipment and withholding her attention for other 
behaviors as far as possible. A reversal of these 
contingencies reduced the climbing behavior, and later 
reinstatement again produced a high climbing rate- 
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Climbing behavior was then generalized to other 
play-yard equipment b; reinforcing the S's use of this 
equipment,—Journal abstract. 

„ Martin, J. J., & Flament-Durand, J. Atrophies 
systématisées, état marbré et dysplasie diffuse apparentée 
à la sclérose tubéreuse chez un méme sujet atteint de 
paraplégie spasmodique et d'oligophrénie. [Systematic 
atrophies, state of marmoration and diffuse dysplasia 
appearing in a patient with tuberous sclerosis, spastic 
paraplegia and mental retardation.] Psychiatria et 
Neurologia, 1965, 150(2), 74-91.—A case history of a 
28-yr-old female suffering from a spastic paraplegia of 
very carly onset, severe mental retardation and delu- 
sional ideas.(German summary)—English summary. 

9061. Mucha, H., & Mii w, H. Isolierte spiegel- 
bildliche Bewegungen an den oberen Extremitäten bei 
Klippel-Feil-Syndrom. [Isolated mirror-image move- 
ments of the upper extremities in a case of Klippel-Feil 
syndrome.] үрүү Neurologie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 122-125.—Report of a 27- 
yr-old male patient in whom arbitrary movements of 
the forearms and hands on | side release mirror-image 
simultaneous movements of equal frequency but lower 
amplitude on the other side. A diplomyelia (double 
formation of the spinal cord) in the cervical region is 
considered a probable cause of the neurological 
symptoms,—K. J. Hartman. 

9062. Müller-Hegemann, D. Über schriftstellerische 
Ausdrucksformen bei schizophrenen und schizophrenie- 
ähnlichen Psychosen. [Forms of literary expression in 
schizophrenic and schizophrenia-like psychoses.] Psy- 
chiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 
18(3), 86-90.— Case histories of 2 women patients, both 
of whom had been writers, are presented. Typically 
schizophrenic characteristics, such as the dreamlike 
loosening and widening of associations, were Ist found 
in their writings. It is concluded that literary expression 
reflects the entire psychic life and may occasionally 
show diagnostically important peculiarities much more 
clearly than other behavior.—K. J. Hartman. 

9063. Parnitzke, K. H., & Regel, H. Marginalien zur 
Genese und Struktur einer monstrésen Zwangsneurose. 
[Marginalia on the enesis and structure of a monstrous 
Obsession neurosis.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medi- 
zinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 104-109,—The case 
history of a 40-yr-old male teacher is presented. After 
developing an anxiety neurosis about breathing in dust, 
he avoided any place where dust could collect. This led 
to holding conversations only at great distances, avoid- 
ing people, and eventually withdrawing from all human 
relationships. Psychotherapy for 5 mo. returned the 
patient to his profession in good condition.—K. J. 
Hartman. "un 

“3064. Reimer, F. (Psychiatrische und Nervenklinik 
der Universität Kiel, Germany) punen о м. 
„ [Transvestism and psychosis. п 
ресин 1495), 269-275. Following а 
i levant literature, the course 
presentation of the rel re simultaneously 

While in the 1 case of à 

“ёп transvestism” m те 
had to cross the “threshold,” in the 2nd case, that Cia 


schizophrenic woman, the RR ршде In her | 


in the context of delusional ideas а u 
did not lend themselves to biographical P 
(French summary)—£ngli summary. PA 
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9065. Schmeer, Gisela. (Jensenstr. 8, Munich, 
Germany) Zur Genese des Stotterns. [Case history of a 
child cured of stuttering.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(2), 45-50. ) 

9066. Stross, Lawrence. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Impulse-defense implications in a case of 
amnesia. International Journal of Clinical & Exper- 
imental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(2), 89-103.—An 18-yr-old 
girl with a delinquent history leading to several suicide 
attempts and a fugue is described as she was observed 
during shifting phases of her amnesic syndrome. Using 
the case study as a research tool, it is suggested that 
alteration of ego state might be an archaic, primitive 
means of defense against relatively unneutralized, 
intense drives. More speculative are the propositions, 
generated from this case, that the ego could employ 
different defensive means with regard to libidinal and 
aggressive drives and that alteration of ego state might 
be a specific defense against aggression. (Spanish & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

9067. Tyson, Florence. Music therapy in private 
practices: Three case histories. Journal of Music Ther- 
apy, 1966, 3(1), 8-18. 

9068. Vietze, С. Multifaktorielle Krankheitsent- 
stehung am Beispiel eines thrombembolischen Carotis- 
verschlusses bei Caput obstipum. [Multifactorial disease 
development. with a thrombolic carotid occlusion in a 
case of caput obstipum as an example.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinsche Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 
114-118.—Case history of a 32-yr-old male is presented. 
Inclination of the head to the right and facial paralysis 
on the left side was traced to a complex of several 
factors; (1) ап operation during childhood, (2) many 
years' manipulation of the right side of the neck, (3) a 
combined mitral vitium, and (4) hydroadresone injec- 
tions. (15 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

069. Yazmajian, R. V. The testes and body-image 
formation in transvestitism, Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1966, 14(2), 304-312.—A 
case history is given,—D. Prager. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


9070. Blaskovics, 
surement of the impact of disability upon handica 
persons. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5570-5571. 

9071. Braceland, 


ford, Conn.) Psychiatric aspects. Journal of Rehabi- 
litation, 


1 1 care ти 
considered as fully as the physical ones in the "een 
ne h - The human relati i 
T" Physician-patient role are important in sea Ay 
ay 
habilitaied. M. 4. Seidenjela б ус 
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9073. Cohen, Joel M. (Wayne State U.) An ex- 
perimental exploration into the construct of mental 
health. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5547. 

9074. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Larue "D. Carter 
Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Factors influenc- 
ing receptivity to ex-mental-patients. American Psychol- 
ogist, 1966, 21(3), 249-251.—The tendency of large 
employers to be more receptive toward disabled 
workers is in keeping with earlier findings, as is the 
higher receptivity of manufacturing over service in- 
dustries." The study tended to support the use of mailed 
questionnaires in preliminary studies as not qualita- 
tively different from those assessed by face-to-face 
interviews. The study “suggested that the ^p ind of 
employers may represent a fairly stable frame of 
reference, which may prófitably be considered in plan- 
ning programs for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
ex-mental-patient."—$. J. Lachman. 

9075. Kahn, J. Н. А community mental health service 
based on principles of family psychiatry. Journal of 
Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 4(3), 281-290. 

9076. Margolis, Doris. (National Rehabilitation 
Assn., Washington, D.C.) Resource material to aid in 
coronary care and prevention. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1966, 32(2), 101-103.— Bibliography of literature for use 
by physicians and other professionals, and a special list 
for patients and their families —M. А. Seidenfeld. 

9077. Michael, S. T., & Langner, T. S. Mental 
health after psychiatric treatment. Comprehensive Psychi- 
atry, 1966, (2), 126-133.—The average mental health 
level of a group of 223 psychiatric patients was found to 
be below that of a comparable nonpatient population of 
1437 respondents. The average mental h 
patients currently seeing a psychiatrist was worse than 
that of 183 pati 


Ë Jo (Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Philadelphia) Vocational 


assessment of the coronary patient. Journal of Rehabili- 
61, 65.—Brief discussion of the 


ucation 
patient using 
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1966, 32(2), 56-58.—A discussion of the Cardiac 
Adjustment Scale (CAS), devised to assess the psycho- 
logical factors involved in the rehabilitation of heart- 
disease patients. The reliability of the 160-item ques- 
tionnaire is high (r = .94, p < .01); validity is based 
upon its ability to predict the cardiac patient’s success- 
ful rehabilitation. Of 85 patients studied, the CAS 
successfully predicted the potential for return to work 
for 79 over a 3-yr period. The CAS should be used as an 
adjunct to other evaluation methods rather than inde- 
pendently. Correlation of the CAS with the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey is included. The 
relationship to differential responses as influenced by 
etiological factors is noted.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

9083. Whitehouse, Frederick A. (Vocational Re- 
habilitation Research & Training Center, Johnstown, 
Pa.) The cardiac work evaluation unit as a specialized 
team approach. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(2), 
66-67.—Discusses the history, development, and clini- 
cal significance of the cardiac work evaluation unit, 
with special attention to the role of the team of 
specialists considered essential to the effective perform- 
ance of this unit in the rehabilitation of the cardiac 
ill. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

9084. Wolkon, George H., & Tanaka, Henry T. 
(Western Reserve U.) Outcome of a social rehabilitation 
service for released psychiatric patients: A descriptive 
study. Social Work, 1966, 11(2), 53-61.—The “‘follow- 
up study of persons referred to Hill House in Cleveland, 
Ohio...reports the use made of the center by its 
members, the status of members whose hospital release 
occurred at least | yr. prior to the study, the status of 
ex-members who terminated their membership at Hill 
House 6 mo. or more prior to the study, and the 
relationship between selected variables and status at the 
time of the study....Of those who completed the 
program, only a small percentage were rehospitalized 1 
yr. after termination from the program (2 yr. after 
hospital release)."—E. P. Brandt. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


9085. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) The self of 
the counselor. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(8), 807-812.—The counselor finds more difficulty in 
examining his "self" than the self of other counselors or 
clients. On the assumption that the best display of 
counselor self occurs during the counseling relationship, 
a number of counseling experts were examined in an 
attempt to illustrate the level of counselor freedom.—R. 
J. Baldauf. T 

9086. Arkoff, Abe; Thaver, Falak, & Elkind, 
Leonard. (U. Hawaii) Mental health and counseling 
ideas of Asian and American students. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 219-223.—Ss were 
24 Americans, 19 Chinese, 19 Filipinos, 21 Japanese, 15 
Thais, and 20 Ph.D.'s in counseling and clinical 
psychology. Each S completed a 60-item questionnaire 
devised by Nunnally. More than American students and 
psychologists, Asians were neutral or acquiescent 
toward the questionnaire items, expressed belief that 
mental health could be enhanced through exercising will 
power and avoiding unpleasant throughts, and viewed 
counseling as a directive, paternalistic, and author- 
itarian process.—Journal abstract. — 

9087. Clark, David D. апаа State de 
Characteristics of counseling centers in large universities. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(8), 817-823. 
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— Factual апа subjective data gathered from counseling 
centers in 36 major universities show present conditions, 
emphases, and needs of the future. Data also show 
ratios of counselors to students, budget allotments, 
strengths, specific weaknesses, etc. Less than % the 
centers were meeting student needs and a majority 
indicated a shortage of professional staff, particularly 
those competent to do personal adjustment counseling. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

9088. Gamsky, Neal R., & Farwell, Gail F. 
Counselor verbal behavior as a function of client hostility. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 184-190. 
—In a study of counselor verbal behavior as a function 
of the focus of client hostility, a counseling paradigm 
was employed using client-actors and 30 school coun- 
selors. Independent variables were counselor-directed or 
other-directed client hostility, amount of counseling 
experience, counselor sex, and client sex. The dependent 
variable of counselor verbal behavior was measured by 
a revision of the Bales Interaction Process Analysis 
Categories. Each of the variables except counselor sex 
had a statistically significant effect upon the counselors' 
verbal responses. Client hostility directed toward the 
counselor evoked greater negative reactions than 
hostility directed toward others. Experienced counselors 
avoid hostility less than untrained or partially trained 
counselors. Although client sex appears to be an 
important variable, further research is needed to assess 
its impact.—Journal abstract. 

9089. Kanfer, Frederick H. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) Implications of conditioning techniques for inter- 
view therapy. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 
13(2), 171-177.—1t is suggested that conditioning tech- 
niques do not replace interview methods. Instead, an 
integration of both in the total counseling enterprise 
may be feasible. The results of conditioning research 
have 2 potential areas for application: (1) to provide 
rules for the conduct of therapeutic interviews (to date, 
there have been many demonstrations but few practical 
uses of the results of verbal conditioning and interview- 
structure research, and (2) to provide a technique for 
behavior modification. Even in the context of condi- 
tioning therapies, interviews continue to serve as evalu- 
ative, if not curative, instruments. Combination of 
techniques could maximize the scope and flexibility of 
treatment approaches and extend the areas of the 
counselor's effectiveness. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9090. Krumboltz, John D. (Stanford U.) Behavioral 
goals for counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(2), 153-159.— The goals of counseling should 
be stated as those specific behavior changes which are: 
(1) desired by each client, (2) compatible with his 
counselor's values, and (3) externally observable. Such 
behavioral goals would be both more consistent. with 
the guidance tenet of individual worth and more 
scientifically useful than the traditional goals of counsel- 
ing such as "self-understanding" and “self-acceptance.” 
The use of behavioral goals would result in a clearer 
anticipation of what counseling could accomplish, а 
better integration of counseling psychology with 
mainstream. of psychological theory and research, а 
facilitation of the search for new and more effective 
techniques for helping clients, and the use of different. 
criteria for assessing the outcomes of counseling with: 
different clients.—Journal abstract. ^D 

9091. Mathie Pili ( 
investigation to determine the r^ 
counselor preparation and positive personality gt 
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individuals participating in a group counseling situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5549. $ е 

9092. Mendelsohn, Gerald А. (0. California, Berke- 
ley) Effects of client personality and client-counselor 
similarity on the duration of counseling: A replication and 
extension. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 
228-234.—The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) 
was administered to 201 clients seeking educational, 
vocational, and personal counseling and to their coun- 
selors (N — 11). Similarity between client and counselor 
leads to a greater number of counseling sessions 
(р < .05) and also greater variability in number of 
sessions, i.e. counseling is almost always short when 
similarity is low but is of variable length when it is high. 
Compared to а nonclient sample, clients score higher on 
the Intuition, Perception, and Thinking scales of the 
MBTI, but neither client nor counselor personality is 
related to duration. These results represent a replication 
of previous findings and suggest that while client 
personality affects the decision to seek counseling, 
client-counselor matching is a more important deter- 
minant of its outcome. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


9093. Bowlby, John, et al. I. Maternal care and 
mental health; II. Deprivation of maternal care. New 
York, N.Y.: Schocken Books, 1966. 360 p. $6.00(cloth), 
$2.45(paper).—Contributions were made by Mary D. 
Ainsworth, R. G. Andry, Robert G. Harlow, S. 
Lebovici, Margaret Mead, Dane G, Prugh, and Barbara 
Wootton. 

9094. Collins, J., & Nelson, B. Interviewing the 
бон: ш research aspects and therapeutic 
implications, British Journal of Psychiatri 7 
1966 83). ТЕ of Psy ic Social Work, 
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object of dispute: A civil court case.] Diagnostica, 1966, 
12(1), 31-42. 3 

9098. Levy, David M. (Columbia U.) Maternal 
overprotection. New York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1966, 
ix, 417 p. $2.95(paper). - 

9099. Ryder, Robert G., & Goodrich, D. Wells. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Married couples responses to disagreement. Family 
Process, 1966, 5(1), 30-42, —" The Color Matching Test 
was administered to 49 white, middle class couples each 
of whom had been married 3-4 mo.... For this 15-min 
procedure husband and wife are seated opposite one 
another with a large 2-sided easel between them. 
Ostensibly . . . [they are] to discriminate among the slight 
gradations of colors.... Following each of 20 color 
matching tasks the E demands that the couple discuss 
their choices and arrive at an agreement as to the best 
possible match....In 1⁄2 of the series, however, the 
couple is deceived...no agreement is possible... . 
[There was a] striking tendency .. . to avoid conflicts by 
giving wrong answers,"—4. M. Bodin. 


Social Casework 


9100. Brady, 
(Philadelphia Geriatric Center, Pa.) Institutionalization 
of the aged: A family crisis. Family Process, 1966, 5(1), 
76-90.—“The crisis which precipitates the request for 


out in bold 
to be acute and to relate Specifically to the possibility 
ог necessity of placement. Sometimes, as the process 
evolves, chronically deteriorating family situations are 
ta unique vantage 
” He can deal with 
blem, planning for the older 
person. Also, the situation makes possible “exploratory 
of those families which 
pathology affecting maturational processes in 
or 3rd generations.” —4, M. Bodin. 

‚9101. Cohen, Michael. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Some characteristics of social workers in 
private practice. Social Work, 1966, 11(2), 69-77.—The 
responses to a questionnaire from a national sample of 
Social workers (139 in part- or full-time private practice; 
139 without Private practice) suggest that those "i 
Private practice tend to be among the more widely 
experienced and the more Organizationally successful 
members of the Profession... [They] tend to exhibit 
higher financial aspirations... [and show a] preference 
9r maintaining direct contact with clients and prac- 
icing their basic skills." These and other patterns are 
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necessary if he is to help disturbed people in managing 
their lives. 

9105. Stockbridge, M. E. The Third Fountain. British 
Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1966, 8(3), 43-45. 
— Thomas Chalmers’ concept of the Third Fountain is 
expressed in the activities of à therapeutic group which 
geared itself to fulfilling 2 functions: the discussion of 
psychosocial problems within the group, and the giving 
and receiving of practical help among all members in 
the group. 

9106. Varley, Barbara K. (Fresno State Coll.) Are 
social workers dedicated to service? Social Work, 1966, 
11(2), 84-91.—A 5-point scale of 6 items was developed 
for each of 4 areas: "equal rights, service, psy- 
chodynamic-mindedness, and universalism. Question- 
naires and the scales were sent to a 4% random sample 
of the 24,000 ACSW membership list and the 576 usable 
returns were cross-tabulated . . . . the results implied that 
personal characteristics over which individuals have 
very little, if any, control are factors strongly associated 
with value positions....[The respondents collectively 
indicated a tendency to] take a moderate position on 
behavioral situations reflecting value conflicts... [and] 
only а moderately strong commitment to the service 
ideal...."—E. P. Brandt. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


9107. Flower, Richard M., Viehweg, Richard, & 
Ruzicka, William R. The communicative disorders of 
children with kernicteric athetosis: I. Auditory disorders. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(1), 
41-59.—Ss were 45 children, ages 8-18 yr., divided 
equally into groups of those with: (1) kernicteric 
athetosis and reduced auditory sensitivity, (2) athetosis 
and normal hearing, and (3) hearing impairment but no 
other evidence of CNS dysfunction, Tests of auditory 
function showed no differences between the 2 hearing 
impaired groups; both groups showed a high correlation 
of performance on the 2 tasks of visual and auditory 
recall of abstract stimuli. Both athetoid groups scored 
lower on the recall of digit sequences.—C. C. Berger. 

9108. Flower, Richard M., Viehweg, Richard, & 
Ruzicka, William R. The communicative disorders of 
children with kernicteric athetosis: IL. Problems in 
language comprehension and use. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(1), 60—68.— Tests of verbal 
functions were administered to children, ages 8-18 yr., 
divided into groups of those with: (1) kernicteric 
athetosis and hearing impairment, (2) athetosis and 
normal hearing, and (3) hearing impairment with no 
other CNS disorder. Both of the groups with hearing 
impairment scored lower than the normal hearing 
athetoid group on a receptive vocabulary test (the 
Quick Test) and on a test of expressive ‘vocabulary 
usage (the WISC Vocabulary subtest). No differences in 
verbal reasoning, as measured by the WISC Similarities 
subtest, could be found in any of these groups.—C. C. 
Berger. 


Blindness 


9109. Ashcroft, Samuel C., & Harley, Randall 
K. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) The visually 
handicapped. Review of Educational Research, 1966, 
36(1), 75-92.—A review of the space age and related 
technological advances as reflected in research and 
development contributions to the area of the visually 
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handicapped, particularly those related to mobility and 
communication. Technological research exceeded be- 
havioral research; however, there were encouraging 
signs of improvement in the amount and quality of 
research in education and psychology. Increased finan- 
cial support for behavioral research has ameliorated 1 
serious problem, but the scarcity of interested and 
competent research personnel remains critical —P. D. 
Leedy. 

9110. Singer, Jerome L., & Streiner, Bella F. (City 
Coll., City U. New York) Imaginative content in the 
dreams and fantasy play of blind and sighted children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 415-482.—The 
role of vision in the development of a differentiated 
capacity for imagination was tested with 20 pairs of 
matched blind and sighted children (ages 8-12). Inter- 
views and spontaneous accounts of their play, fantasies, 
and dreams were recorded and rated independently by 
judges for imaginativeness. Results indicated that 
sighted children proved more imaginative in all 3 areas, 
with blind children showing generally a concrete and 
limited fantasy content except for their greater reliance 
on imaginary companions. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9111. Worchel, Philip; Byrne, Donn, & Young, 
Robert К. (U. Texas). Evaluation of an obstacle detector 
for the blind. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 
225-228.—3 series of training sessions were conducted 
to evaluate an obstacle detector, using 26 totally blind 
Ss. Performance was assessed in 1 pretraining session 
with the customary mode of travel and 3 posttraining 
sessions with the detector. Ss were also given several 
psychological tests and 2 interviews. Using the detector 
on a standard obstacle course, Ss took longer to walk 
than with customary aid, but errors were the same. Ss 
who walked unassisted made fewer errors with the 
detector than without it. For those Ss using a cane or à 
dog, it was of little help. After more training on the 
use of the detector, Ss reduced the time to walk the 
obstacle course while errors remained about the same. 
On the field tests Ss made fewer errors but took longer 
with the customary mode of travel. About 7 of Ss 
indicated a desire to own the instrument.—Journal 
abstract. 


Deafness 


9112. Herren, H. Les déficiences auditives. [Auditory 
deficiencies.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(6-7), 
317-320.—History of the education of deaf mutes is 
traced from its origins in 16th century Spain. Access to 
oral language is through 5 essential modalities: kines- 
thetic impressions on buccolaryngopharynx muscles; 
speaking phonemes comprising language; use of audio- 
visual aids; association of words with visual modi- 
fications of the teacher's face; and repetition of spoken 
words.—K. J. Hartman. d 

9113. Herren, Н. Les déficiences auditives. [Auditory 
deficiencies.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 
810-815.— The principal tests for the measurement of 
the mental development of deaf-mutes, or children 
suspected of profound auditory deficit, are described in 
some detail. The Pintner-Patterson Performance Scale 
of 1917 is probably the Ist test of this kind. Over à 
dozen tests developed since then are described.—K- 
Hartman. n 

9114. Hopkinson, Norma T. Modifi 
types of Bekésy ^ 
Hearing Disorders, 
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versy concerning Type IV Békésy audiogram is dis- 
cussed and the following compromise is offered: (1) 
broader interpretation of the problem identified by a 
Type IV; (2) interpretation of Types II and IV based on 
fixed-frequency tracing; and (3) for tracings confounded 
. by a combination of characteristics of different types, 
the use of descriptive terms giving details regarding 
“degree of separation” and “width of Swing,” rather 
than a specific classification. The advantage of de- 
scribing Békésy tracing in detail instead of trying to put 
them into definite types is discussed.—C. C. Berger. 
9115. Pufan, C. Constituirea surdopsihologiei ca 
гатигӣ a psihologiei deficientilor. [Psychology of deaf- 
ness as a branch of the psychology of deficiency.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 81-90.—Discusses the 
development of the psychology of mental and sensory 
deficiency, and its relationship to the psychology of 
deafness.—V, Radu. 


successive discrimination-learning task. Hearing Ss 
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true-cord cough. Phonation on inhalation was then 
taught. Once this was achieved the patients were able to 
match this sound with exhaled phonations. The speech 
pathologist was able to shape nonverbal phonation, the 
cough and inhalation-phonation, into word phona- 
tions.—C. C. Berger. 

9119. Brooks, Alta R., Shelton, Ralph L., Jr., & 
Youngstrom, Karl A. Tongue-palate contact in persons 
with palate defects. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1966, 31(1), 14-25.—The incidence of 
compensatory tongue-soft palate contact in Ss with 
surgically repaired or unrepaired palatal inadequacy 
was studied by means of cinefluorography. 13 of 28 Ss 
contacted the soft palate with the tongue sometime 
during speech. Both classes of Ss using the tongue- 
palate compensatory movement were poorer in articu- 
lation than those who did not use such movements, No 
significant relationship was found between the number 
of tongue-palate contact and articulation Scores nor 
between the number of contacts and the mean palato- 
pharyngeal gap scores.—C. C. Berger. 

9120. Canter, Gerald J., & Trost, Judith E. 
(Northwestern U.) The Speech handicapped. Review of 
Educational Research, 1966, 36(1), 56-74.— Considers 
matters of: (1) articulation disorders, including articula- 
tion testing, articulation as related to oral function and 
Structure, and articulation as related to auditory and 
motor abilities: (2) delayed speech and language devel- 
opment; (3) voice disorders; (4) laryngectomy; (5) 
stuttering, including the measurement .of stuttering 
behavior, etiology of stuttering, and stuttering therapy; 
(6) speech and language disorders of the mentally 
retarded; (7) cerebral palsy and other neuromuscular 
disorders; and (8) cleft palate and adult aphasia.— P. D. 
Leedy. 

9121. Dumitrescu, Adriana, Unele leme teoretice 
bene de V Dre so gopatillor. [Some theoretical 
problems in the diagnosis o ogopathies. is e 
Psihologie, 1965, 11), 199-211 P a thies.] Revista de 
_ 9122. Fletcher, Samuel G. Cleft palate: A broader 
Меж. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 
31(1), 3-13.—Outline of the development of the region 
of the mouth and pharynx, emphasizing the develop- 


cleft palate Speech.—C. C. Berger. 
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1 progressing to 2-3 sessions per mo., coupled with 9132. Vealey, Jack; Bailey, Culver, & Belknap, 
i exercises at home (daily or every other day). There was Leslie. Rheadeik: To detect the escape of nasal air 
5. considerable improvement for 15 Ss (higher reading during speech. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
r tempo and fewer mistakes) after only 2 to 3 mo. of 1966, 31(1), 82-84.—Rheadeik is an instrument for 

intense exercise. (Russian & German summaries) detecting the escape of nasal air during speech. It is 


| —English summary. made of plastic and is about 1.25 in. long and between 
| 9125. Orgass, B., & Poeck, K. (Haupstr. 5, Frei- w and 1/2 in. in diameter. It is shaped like a nasal 
| burg/Br., Germany) Ein neuer Aphasie-Test zur olive and small holes are drilled in either end on the 


| Diagnose von Sprachverstündnisstórungen. [A new longitudinal axis. When placed in the nostril it admits a 
| aphasia test for the diagnosis of disturbances in speech tone between 3000-4000 cps if there is a significant 
and comprehension: Description of the Token Test.] escape of nasal air during speech. The instrument also 


х Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(3), 124-126. responds with a chirp and tactile stimulation when 
| 9126. Peterson, Gordon E., & Shoup, June E. (U. proper nasal sounds and vowels having nasal resonance 
| Michigan) The elements of an acoustic phonetic theory. are produced. This device has been used in obtaining 


Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 9(1), breath control during speech in cerebral palsy cases and 
68-99.— Definitions are provided for basic speech wave in the treatment of cleft palate.—C. C. Berger. 


1 types and acoustic phonetic and prosodic parameters. 
) These are related to physiological phonetics.—4. M. NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 
Barch. 


9127. Peterson, Gordon E., & Shoup, June E. (U. 9133. Albert, Elfriede. (Psychiatrische Klinik der 
Michigan) A physiological theory of phonetics. Journal Medizinischen Akademie Düsseldorf, Germany) Psy- 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 9(1), 5-67.—A  chiatrische Beobachtungen an neuaufgenommenen Alters- 
basic theory of vocal mechanism parameter values and kranken eines ‘Landeskrankenhauses. [Psychiatric find- 
dynamics of speech production is presented along with ings on newly hospitalized elderly patients.] Psychiatria 
a systematic symbolization for descriptive phonetics. et Neurologia, 1965, 150(3), 141-160.—Newly admitted 
—A. M. Barch. patients in a male geriatric ward were followed for 1 yr, 

9128. Pitzner, Joan C., & Morris, Hughlett L. in respect to symptomatology and prognosis. The 
Articulation skills and adequacy of breath pressure ratios majority suffered from overt dementia, and required 
of children with cleft palate. Journal of Speech & hospitalization to cope with their well established 
Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(1), 26-40.—84 cleft palate cerebral symptoms. Clinically, they were characterized , 
children were assigned to 1 of 2 groups representing by organic cerebral deficiency symptoms with reduction 
either adequate or inadequate intraoral breath pressure of drive, judgment, and increasing focal symptoms. 
for articulation. They were given subtests from the There _were also cases of acute ‘Psychotic attacks, 
Templin-Darley Diagnostic Test of Articulation, and appearing as confusional states, which developed after 
wetspirometer readings were obtained. Children with physical illness with cardiac weakness. 50% of these 
adequate intraoral breath pressure were comparable to — cases proved fatal. More commonly than supposed, a 
normals in articulation skills. Children with cleft palates senile dementia might be exogenously Шр їп 
with inadequate intraoral breath pressure had poorer the course of an acute confusional state. The pones 
articulation skills. Children who had had early palatal cardiac treatment is invoked, the better the М ы, ч 
management displayed better articulation than those Кызыны Үн Lac Aa M damage. (Frenc 
with late management.—C. C. Berger. summary)—E£ng Ы FEN 

9129. Sicana, William M. (Northern Illinois U.) 9134. Brumlik, Joel, diga Penjamin ШШШ 
Speech: Behavior of middle ear muscle during stuttering. western U., Medical School) ү 11966. 16) es 
Science, 1966, 152(3726), — ve канд kinesis int МЕ неде МЫ cages Don. d is 
ear muscle during speaking was ol served in 5 stutterers m 1 Сено body: 
by means of the Zwislocki acoustic impedance bridge. measure web ed noy Biens and gor pasablé 
Change in impedance did not always parallel precisely Кіпеѕіа) using Parkin: p i ope 

i . Impedance changed group of normal Ss. Electromyographic ро 
P. andes trm dcus кешк of Ше recorded from the forearm along with the onset of 
MOL ioe bio Ji | abstract. actual limb motion and a record of various events 
TE i сеа G. (U. California, Los during the course of the test. Parkinsonian patients fell 
Angcles) Spontaneous recovery from stuttering. Journal into 2 general groups: those who do and do not exhibit 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 9(1), 121-135.—58 — bradykinesia.—F. О. Triggs. MEA 
SO incoming eg etd UN] vem Cul tet and) Колем aon ia 
tered at some time during their life. About 80% had — versit ol Ё 16(4), 359-361.—5 
i found * uremic neuropathy. Neurology, 1966, 16(4), 5 
recovered spontaneously. No single factor was fout i Cia ad the astees Si К 
bes = 951 edv рае ааа passat ata all cases some Ayfon uon of peripheral, 
шаани г i i “The high incidence in anxious, 
i 5 ic language disa- nerves was present. igl e 

^ 9131. б Puece y eorom Quarterly) tense, and depressed personalities and in nodu кор 
1966. 1) 122-128. — Describes specific language during Dans of aires pene р 
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9137. Koch, R. D., Rabending, G., & Parnitzke, K. 
H. Die Verbindung des Gammaencephalogramms mit 
dem Elektroencephalogramm im Vorfeld der klinischen 
Hirntumordiagnostik. [The connection of the gamma 
encephalogram with the EEG in the forefront of clinical 
brain tumor diagnosis.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 97-100.—The 
information value of gamma- and electroencephalo- 
graphy is greater than the sole application of 1 of the 2. 
in the diagnosis of brain tumors. Gammaencephalo- 

' grams are especially useful in revealing meningeomas. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

9138. Parnitzke, K. H., Morczek, A., Koch, R. D., & 
Schmidt, W. Diagnostik von Hirntumoren mit Hilfe der 
Gamma-Encephalographie, [Diagnosis of brain tumors 
with the aid of gamma encephalography.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(3), 
90-97.—A method of diagnosing brain tumors using 
Ј-131 human serum albumin is described. 
were obtained in diagnosis of malignant glioblastomas. 
A minimum of 3 days was allowed for radioactivity to 
subside before attempting subsequent operation on the 
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of neurological impairment yielded by psychometric 
evaluation are discussed. 


Brain Damage 


9143. Parsons, Oscar A., & Stewart, Kenneth D. (U. 
Oklahoma Medical Center) Effects of supportive versus 
disinterested interviews on perceptual-motor performance 
in brain-damaged and neurotic patients. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(3), 260-266.—The 
differential effect of 2 types of interpolated interviews 
upon the perceptual-motor performance (Stein's Sym- 
bol-Gestalt Test) of brain-damaged and neurotic 
patients was investigated in 2 experiments. Cross- 
validated results indicate that Ss given disinterested, 
impersonal, irrelevant information-gathering interviews 
have a significantly lower rate of improvement over 3 
Successive administrations of the test than Ss given 
Warm, supportive, anxiety-reducing interviews. Inter- 
action effects were significant in the brain-damaged 
groups but not in the neurotics. The results support 
Goldstein’s contention that brain damage results in a 
heightened dependency upon external cues and feed- 
back and emphasize the importance of E variables in 
the clinical assessment of, and research with, brain- 
damaged populations —Journal abstract. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 
& Roberts, 


9144, Johnson, Laverne C; 
Comparison of epileptic and поп-е 

rdon-Wiersma Stipple Test. 
1966, No. 66-6, 9 p.—The Bourdon- Wiersma Stipple 
Test was administered to 25 epileptic patients having a 
clinical diagnosis of 1 
group consisted 
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95 905), 216-291 n. view of the therapeutic 


success with epilepsy, problems now lie rather less in the 
disorder itself than in society's reaction to it. This is 
rooted in increased need for safety, prejudice, and 
limitation of opportunities, particularly in the case of 
children with fits. Epileptic personality change is not 
only an intractable and essential component of the 
disorder but has to be attributed partly to psy- 
choreactive behavior. The environmental response to 
other attack-disorders—syncope, hysteria, and cardiac 
phobias—is completely different. If the subjective 
experience of the illness is considered, it can be seen 
that the epileptic only experiences his disorder as 
mirrored by his milieu and is saved from facing the real 
gravity of his illness. Consideration of the social 
standing of the epileptic and his actual experience 
provides clues as to his rehabilitation, fitness to drive, to 
marry, and in particular to undergo psychotherapy. 
(French summary)— English summary. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


9147. Blackhurst, Robert T., & Radke, Edmund. 
Testing retarded children for defects in vision. Children, 
1966, 13(3), 109-112. 

9148. Bryant, P. E. The effects of verbal labelling on 
recall and recognition in severely subnormal and normal 
children. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1965, 
9(4), 229-236.—Elfects of verbal labeling on visual 
memory were examined in 3 experiments using 10 
normal and 10 severely subnormal children in each 
group (total М = 60). Stimulus material consisted of 36 
different black and white pictures of familiar objects 
presented with either a 30- or 120-sec delay before 
response. Every S underwent 1 condition in which the 
material was verbally labeled and another in which 
there was no verbal labeling. Verbal labeling: (1) did not 
improve visual recognition in the severely subnormal 
but did improve the performance of normals; and (2) 
improved the verbal response (recall) scores of both 
groups with a greater improvement in the subnormals. 
On this kind of test subnormals score poorly unless 
required to verbalize.—A. Holroyd. 

9149, Bryant, P. E. The effects of verbal labelling on 
recognition of pictures and names in severely subnormal 
and normal children. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1965, 9(4), 237-244.—40 retarded and 40 
normal children (matched for MA) were divided into 2 
subgroups. 20 Ss in each group had to recognize 
pictures while the remaining 20 had to recognize the 
names of these pictures. Each group of 20 Ss was 
further divided into 10 Ss for whom the material was 
verbally labeled and 10 for whom it was not. The 
stimulus material consisted of 24 different black and 
white pictures of familiar objects, divided randomly into 
4 sets of 6 pictures. Verbal labeling improved the scores 
for recognition of pictures in normals, but not in 
subnormals. With the recognition of names of pictures, 
verbal labeling improved the scores of subnormals more 
than of normals. The results suggest “that verbalization 
does not in itself strengthen memory processes in the 
severely subnormal, and that it only affects the perform- 
ance of these Ss if the test of memory necessitates the 
translation of these memory traces into verbal terms.” 
—R. Holroyd. d 

9150. Buck, Carol; Valentine, G. H., & Hamilton, 
Katherine. (U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) 
Reproductive performance of mothers of mongols. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, .1966, 70(6), 
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886-893.—The possibility of an exceptional tendency to 
meiotic nondisjunction among parents of mongols was 
investigated by making age specific comparisons of 
fertility and fetal loss in 110 mothers of living mongol 
Ss and 100 control mothers. No impairment of fertility 
was found among the mothers of mongols, nor was 
there any consistent pattern of increased fetal loss. 
Although a temporary elevation of the rate of fetal loss 
in the years close to the birth of the mongol was 
observed, the difference was not statistically significant. 
—Journal abstract. 

9151. Chiland, C. Psychopathologie de l'enfant et de 
l'adolescent. [Psychopathology of the child and the 
adolescent.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1966, 19(13-15), 
793-801.—The etiology of retardation includes heredi- 
tary and intrauterine factors, obstetrical traumas, and 
postnatal factors. Some clinical types of retarded 
children are described; problems of diagnosis and in 
choice of therapy are discussed.—K. J. Hartman. 

9152. Davis, Leo J., Jr., Hamlett, Iona C., & Reitan, 
Ralph M. (Ft. Wayne State Hosp. & Training Center, 
Ind.) Relationship of conceptual ability and academic 
achievement to problem-solving and experiential back- 
grounds of retardates. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(2), 499-505.—126 Ss were divided into 2 equal 
groups of 63 Ss each; | group represented “good” and 1 
group represented “poor” performance on each of the 
following measures: (1) CategoryTest, (2) Tactual Per- - 
formance Test, (3) Block Design, (4) Wide Range 
Achievement Test, (5) Vocabulary, and (6) Information. 
These groups were then compared on measures which 
define a continuum ranging from tests highly related to 
problem-solving ability to tests highly related to experi- 
ential background. The results were interpreted as 
support for caution in accepting an “omnibus” IQ as a 
valid predictor of success or failure in widely varied 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 

9153. Fau, R., Andrey, B., Le Men, J., & Dehaudt, 
H. Psychothérapie des débiles mentaux. [Psychotherapy 
of the mentally retarded.] Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1966. 262 p. NF 12,00. 

9154. Gardner, William I. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of 
failure on intellectually retarded and normal boys. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 899— 
902.—Investigates the effects of failure on groups of 
intellectually normal and retarded boys attending regu- 
lar grades in a public school system. Ss engaged in a 
card-sorting task immediately preceding and following 
failure experiences. As predicted, normal Ss showed a 
greater absolute change in performance following fail- 
ure than did retarded Ss. In addition, a larger number 
of normal than retarded Ss showed an increment in 
performance. These results are compared with findings 
of other studies.—Journal abstract. 

9155. Garrety, C. Community care for subnormal 
people. British Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1966, 
8(3), 18-27.—Discusses the discrepancy between ser- 
vices and needs in Britain, the need for social integra- 
tion of the subnormal person, and the components of 
an effective community care program. E 

9156. Gerjuoy, Irma R., & Spitz, Herman H. (E. R. ` 
Johnstone Training & Research Con Be о 
N.J.) Associative clustering in free reca е Psi 
and ЭЛ ортеп! variables. A лей Дш of. 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 918-927.—Adolesc 
retardates, equal MA normals, eq! 
college students were prese : 
of 5 words from each of ` 
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random order was given on each of 5 trials. On a 
measure of clustering, only equal CA and college Ss 
clustered above chance. On recall, retardates and equal 
MA Ss did not differ; both groups recalled significantly 
less than equal CA and college Ss. Presenting the 
stimulus words in categories or requesting Ss to recall 
the words in categories increased the recall of retar- 
dates. A combination of these 2 experimental conditions 
produced the greatest amounts of recall by retardates. 
—Journal abstract. 

9157. Gerjuoy, Irma R., Winters, John J., Jr., & 
Hoats, David L. (E. R. Johnstone Training & Research 
Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Alternation in a spatial 
orientation task. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(2), 
83-84.—Normal Ist-Sth graders and adolescent re- 
tardates were given a difficult binary-choice spatial 
orientation task. Mean errors decreased with age. 
Retardates performed somewhat more poorly than their 
MA normal equivalents. Alternation behavior generally 
decreased with age, with the important exception that 
the retardates alternated significantly more than any 
other group. Many retardates exhibited invariant alter- 
nation, Both normal children and retardates alternated 
above chance.—Journal abstract. 

9158. Gibson, David. (U. Alberta, Canada) Early 
developmental staging as a prophecy index in Down's 
syndrome. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
70(6), 825-828.—Multiple regression treatment of early 
developmental markers for 303 cases of Down's syn- 
drome provides a limited but significant predictive index 
for postlatency intellectual and classification status. 
Implications are drawn for further. research.—Journal 
abstract. 

9159. Hammill, Donald D., & Irwin, Orvis C. 
(Temple U.) An abstraction test adapted for use with 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 807-812.—A measure of 
abstracting ability originally developed for use with 
children with cerebral palsy was standardized on 
mentally retarded Ss. The standardization process 
included an item analysis as well as investigation into 
reliability and validity. From the results it may be 
concluded that Form X of the Abstraction Test is 
adequate for use with mentally retarded children, ages 
6-17.—Journal abstract. 

9160. Kahn, Harris. (E. R. Johnstone Training & 
Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Evidence for long- 
ми анну s the diia with adolescent and young 
adult retardates. American Journal of Mental Deficienc $ 
1966, 70(6), 895-898.—372 scores, ы Dr a 
istration of Form A of the Peabody Picture Vocabula: 
Test to 141 adolescent and young adult mentally 
retarded Ss over a 4-yr annual testing program, yielded 
subsamples of various sizes for the combinations of 
years and retesting intervals, Applying correlational 
procedures to raw scores, long-term reliability co- 
се e ound E be of magnitudes approximating 

ose reported for short-ter; iabili: 

E abstract. erm reliability of the test. 

- Kaplan, Arnold R. 
(Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., Бов erat 
associated with family history of malignancy ii mothe s 
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higher incidence of positive maternal histories is more 
significant statistically when only the positive families 
with multiple cases and negative families are compared 
(p < 02). The observations based on this sample, and 
possible implications, are considered in context with 
epidemiological and etiological concepts. (45 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

9162. Klugh, H. E., & Janssen, Raelyn. (Alma 
Coll.) Discrimination learning by retardates and nor- 


male retardates, and (2) there was greater agreement 
between parents’ 


social competence of female retarded children as 
compared to parents of male retarded children. It was 
suggested that the sex of the retarded child be taken 
into consideration in any analysis of the family constel- 
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groups.— Author abstract. 
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instructional conditions suggested that both normal and 
retarded Ss. were giving their best available response in 
the customary psychometric format. The superiority of 
a multiple-choice format highlighted the developmental 
diserepancy between the ability to recognize conceptual 
responses and the ability to formulate spontaneously 
such responses.—Journal abstract. 


9167. Milgram, Norman A., & Furth, Hans G. 
(Catholic U. of America) Response competition in 
paired associate learning by educable and trainable 
retarded children. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1966, 70(6), 849-854.—Educable and trainable 
retardates of comparable MA (6) and normal children 
at 2 age levels (4 and 6) were administered paired- 
associate tasks of matching colored toy response objects 
with either color-unrelated or color-incongruent stimu- 
lus cards. Color-object interference was found to be 
related to a combination of IQ and MA rather than 
MA alone since trainable retardates performed at the 
same low level as 4-yr-old normals and found both 
interference and neutral tasks equally difficult, while 
educable retardates performed as well as normal con- 
trols and found interference tasks more difficult than 
neutral tasks.—Journal abstract. 

9168. Neikes, J. L. (Am Alten Park 14, 4191, Hau 
b. Kleve (Niederrhein), Germany) Die sozialpsychia- 
trische Behandlung oligophrener Kinder. [The social- 
psychiatric treatment of mentally retarded children.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1966, 15(2), 40-45.—The thiazine derivative "Truxal" 
was found to relax restless mentally-retarded children 
without inducing sleep (in contrast to barbiturates), 
although the children's EEG tracings were "'barbiturate- 
like" when under influence of Truxal. Treatment should 
be coupled with motor exercises alternating with simpli- 
fied and abbreviated fairy tales and stories (told in 
pantomime) to develop emotional and physical psycho- 
dynamics.—J. A. Lucker. 

9169. Paulson, George W., & Scarborough, D. 
Emerson, Jr. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., Raleigh, N.C.) 
Clinical features of trisomy with normal karyotype. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 
813-818.—A severely retarded male, who manifested 
some. clinical features of chromosomal trisomy is 
discussed, He was the product of a mating of father and 
daughter, had microphthalmia, 4 fingers and toes with 
an overriding small finger, and absence of the septum 
pellucidum. By actual chromosomal count no abnor- 
malities were discovered. The similarities between this 
patient and patients who manifest 13-15 trisomy or 
17-18 trisomy are reviewed.—Journal abstract. 

9170. Perron, Roger, & Mignard, Edith. Dével- 
oppement graphique, motricité et intelligence: Contribu- 
tion au probleme par l'étude des débiles mentaux. 
[Graphic development, moticity and intelligence: Con- 
tribution to the problem by a study of mental retar- 
dates.] Enfance, 1965, No. 5, 532-552.—Handwriting of 
243 mental retardates was evaluated on a hand-writing 
scale and comparisons with MA and CA were made. 
Handwriting age is generally a little higher than MA 
and achievement level in other school subjects. Dis- 
persion of scores for boys is considerably greater than 
for girls. The relative importance of intelligence, motor 
ability, and practice depends upon the stage of develop- 
ment under consideration. The significance of good 
handwriting for the particular individual, and conse- 
quently his motivation, is important.—S. S. Marzolf. 
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9171. Prehm, Herbert J. (U. Oregon) Associative 
learning in retarded and normal children as a function of 
task difficulty and meaningfulness. American Journal of 
Мета! Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 860-865.—The paired- 
associate learning performance of 96 retarded and 96 
normal public school children was compared as a 
function of 2 levels of meaningfulness and 2 levels of 
task difficulty. Statistical analyses of the data indicated 
that: (1) the performance of the normal Ss was 
significantly superior to that of the mentally retarded 
Ss, (2) at the high difficulty level the meaningful 
paired-associates were learned by the normal Ss in 
significantly less trials than the nonsense paired- 
associates, (3) meaningfulness exerted no statistically 
significant effect on the performance of the retarded Ss, 
and (4) a significantly higher number of trials were 
required to reach criterion on the high-difficulty than on 
the low-difficulty list. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9172. Reisman, Leonard; Shipe, Dorothy, & Wil- 
liams, R. D. (U. Louisville School of Medicine) 
Mosaicism in Down's syndrome: Studies in a child with 
an unusual chromosome constitution. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 855-859, —The chromo- 
somal constitution of a child with Down's syndrome, 
with a comparatively good intelligence (IQ — 52) and 
social adjustment, was studied. She was found to have 
mosaicism, including a 21 trisomic stem line, and a cell 
line with 46 chromosomes. The karyotype of the latter 
cell line reveals a probable translocation of part of 1 of 
the 21 chromosomes to a Number 2 chromosome. The 
significance of the unusual mosaic pattern in the patient 
as related to her intellectual and mental status is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9173. Schoelkopf, Ann M., & Orlando, Robert. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Reinforcement delay gradients 
of retardates with a concurrent discrimination task 
procedure. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(2), 113-128. 
— Delay gradients of individual Ss were assessed by a 
concurrent discrimination task procedure. Each of 32 
Ss, assigned to 1 of 4 trial-spacing conditions, received 
interspersed trials on 4 tasks with each task associated 
with a 3-, 6-, 12-, or 18-sec delay. The grouped data 
showed a U-shaped relationship between performance 
and reinforcement delay, with the most errors on the 3- 
and 18-sec delay tasks. Delay of reinforcement appears 
to affect the ar set of correct responses during 
acquisition rather than the speed of learning. Few of the 

radients resembled the group function. Delay gradient 
orms were, to some extent, related to trial-spacing 
conditions, stimulus factors, and characteristics of the 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

9174. Silverstein, A. B. A further evaluation of two 
short forms of the Stanford-Binet. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 928-929.—The Stan- 
ford-Binet was administered to 240 mentally retarded 
Ss, 160 adults and 80 children, and the test records were 
scored to give IQs on 2 short forms as well as on the full 
scale. Comparisons were made between the level of 
retardation indicated by the full scale and by the 2 short 
forms. For both samples, the short forms laced 
approximately 90% of the Ss at the same level as did the. 
full scale. It appears that for some purposes, errors of 
this magnitude can be tolerated when time is of the 
essence.—Journal abstract. eur 

9175. Simon, С. B., & Tárnoky, А. L. (Lea 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, England) Insul y 
ance in psychotic children. American Sontak v 
Deficiency, 1966, 70(6). 829-834.—Subcuta 
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tolerance tests were carried out on 38 mentally retarded 
psychotic children. 19 of the results are considered to be 
outside normal limits and bear a marked resemblance to 
published results in much younger, normal children. 35 
glucose tolerance tests were also carried out, and in 21 
of these the results of the 2 tests were in agreement. 
These results lend support to some important obser- 
vations made in the past on these children—the 
presence of physiological immaturity and the hetero- 
geneous nature of patients who are diagnosed psychotic. 
Its relevance to mental retardation is also discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

9176. Smith, Thomas E. (U. Wisconsin) The influ- 
ence of distracting auditory stimuli on the perceptual- 
motor performance of mental retardates. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5552. 

9177. Solitare, Gilbert B., & Lamarche, Jacques 
B. (Yale U. School of Medicine) Alzheimer's disease 
and senile dementia as seen in mongoloids: Neuropatho- 
logical observations. American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1966, 70(6), 840-848.—In 5 adult mongoloids, 
neuropathological changes in the CNS consistent with 
the diagnosis of either Alzheimer’s disease (presenile 
dementia) or senile dementia were observed. In only 1 
case was there apparent clinical evidence of mental 
illness. Implications of these findings in terms of 
understanding the mongoloid and the anatomical sub- 
strate of intelligence are expressed. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9178. Stephens, Wyatt E. (Child Study Center, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.) Category usage by normal and mentally 
retarded boys. Child Development, 1966, 37(2), 355-361. 
—The learning and use of conceptual categories has 
been proposed as the most basic form of cognition 
through which human beings interpret their environ- 
ment. Logically, impairment of this ability would 
interfere with intellective function. Using this assump- 
tion, normal and subnormal boys matched for CA were 
compared on 2 aspects of category usage. Subnormal 
boys evidenced significantly lower performance in tasks 
requiring independent utilization of a variety of cate- 
gories for organization of test materials and in ability to 
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revealed . .. concerning institutional or home care. . . . 
The critical nature of the family’s experiences follow- 
ing the child’s birth emphasizes the need for early 
casework counseling and crisis intervention.” —E. P. 
Brandt. 

9181. Wachs, Theodore D., & Cromwell, Rue L. (U. 
Illinois) Perceptual distortions by mentally retarded and 
normal children in response to failure information. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 
803-806.—From the application of social learning 
theory to mental retardation it was predicted that 
retardates under failure stress would show greater 
perceptual distortion than would normal children, 22 
retardates and 22 normals were given a tachistoscopic 
presentation of visual stimuli under nonstress con- 
ditions. % of the Ss in each group were then given 
information of failure and were told they would have to 
repeat the task. The other / were then presented the 
task under nonstress conditions again. As predicted, the 
increase in perceptual distortion was greater in the 
"failed" retardates; the other 3 groups did not differ in 
perceptual distortion increment. The findings are discus- 
sed in terms of social learning theory.—Journal abstract. 

9182. Waldron, Billy G. (North Texas State U.) A 
study of verbal and material reinforcers and their effect 
on socially deprived and socially satiated mental defec- 
tives. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(9), 5568-5569. 

9183. Whitman, Pearl S., & Oppenheimer, Sonya. 
(Western Reserve U.) Locating and treating the men- 
tally retarded. Social Work, 1966, 11(2), 44-52. 
—Realistic efforts toward early detection of retardation 
should include diagnostic services “where sick and 
underprivileged children are likely to appear—the 
medical clinics and public assistance арепсіеѕ....А 
team from the Mental Development Center... arranged 
to screen all patients coming to the pediatrics clinics 
....” during a 4-wk period, Out of 726 children, 68 had 
IQs of 75 or less. Various categories of the mentally 
retarded group are discussed in terms of their needs, 
oer dent оша and services which should be 

‘eloped to alleviate aggravati iti in earl 
childhood -E з [оры ng conditions in early 

- Witkin, Herman A., Faterson, Hanna F., 
Goodenough, Donald R., & Birnbaum, Judith. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) 
Cognitive patterning in mildly retarded boys. Child 
Development, 1966, 37(2), 301-316.—2 groups of mildly 


15 in “routing” chil- 


dren in the school-age period. (23 ref.) —Journal 


abstract. 
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Lewin-Kounin formulation. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1966, 71(3), 224-231.—Groups of younger and 
older familial retardates from 2 institutions and a group 
of normals were compared on 3 of Kounin's measures 
of rigidity. The general findings were inconsistent with 
the Lewin-Kounin rigidity formulation and the results 
reported by Kounin. The differences obtained between 
the groups investigated here are discussed in terms of a 
number of cognitive and motivational factors which 
have been advanced to explain differences in per- 
formance between normals and retardates of the same 
MA. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9186, Zigler, Edward; Butterfield, Earl C., & Goff, 
Genevieve. (Yale U.) A measure of preinstitutional 
social deprivation for institutionalized retardates. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 70(6), 873-885. 
—Reports the development of a rating scale for social 
histories of institutionalized mentally retarded persons. 
In its present, still experimental, form it yields overall 
subjective and relatively objective estimates of social 
deprivation which seem to be quite comparable. In 
addition, it yields 4 component scores of sufficient 
reliability to justify their use as predictor variables. 
These scores reflect the preinstitutional continuity of the 
child’s residences, the attitude of his parents toward 
institutionalization, the intellectual and economic 
richness of his family, and the marital harmony of his 
family.—Journal abstract. 
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9187. Anderson, Harry E., Jr., White, William F., & 
Wash, James A. (U. Georgia) Generalized effects of 
praise and reproof. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 57(3), 169-173.—Praise and reproof on a class- 
room achievement test were administered to 52 female 
university students, both high and low achievers. The 
effects of praise and reproof were evaluated in terms of 
performance on an independent variable. Results 
indicate that praise has more generalized positive effects 
on performance than reproof.—Journal abstract. 

9188. Ashlock, Patrick, & Stephen, Alberta. 
(Bradley U.) Educational therapy in the elementary 
school: An educational approach to the learning problems 
of children. Springfield, TIl.: Charles С Thomas, 1966. 
xv, 102 p. $6.75. i 

9189. Bateman, Barbara. (DePaul U.) Learning dis- 
orders. Review of Educational Research, 1966, 36(1), 
93-119.—A review of research in this area which covers 
a discussion of terminology and incidence, and of the 
literature in the areas of reading disability, visuomotor 
disability, philosophy and diverse aspects of the field of 
learning problems. Remediation procedures and the 
etiology of learning disorders are described, as are the 
characteristics of children with learning disabilities. —P. 
D. Leedy. ? 

9190. Bittner, Günther. (О. Tübingen, Germany) 
Dynamische Psychologie in der Schule. [Dynamic school 
psychology.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(3), 105-109. 1 

9191. Blackman, Leonard S., & Heintz, Paul. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) The mentally retarded. 
Review of Educational Research, 1966, 36(1), 5-36. 
— Reviews the acceleration of research interest in 
several areas, including studies of the nature and 
structure of intelligence, education, and the psycho- 
logical foundations of special education. Concludes 
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with a section on issues, trends, and recommendations. 
—M. D. Franzoni. 

X 9192. Carner, Richard L. Dyslexia: Two points of 
view. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 134-138. 
— Presents, through a case history, the points of view of 
both the parents and child toward a severe reading 
disability, and outlines the school’s role in recognizing 
and helping the dyslexic child.—M. D. Franzoni. 

9193. Donald, J. G., & Flowers, J. F. The systems 
approach in education. Ontario Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965-66, 8(2), 149-156.—A systems approach 
to education is described. Subsystems of an open system 
include operation, control, and information. The system 
is affected both internally and externally; organization 
structure, line delay, and human reaction influence its 
efficiency. The model resulting from system design 
articulates the system discarding -unessential parts.—N. 
M. Chansky. 

9194. Eaton, Edward J. (U. Texas) Toward the 
development of a methodological model. Journal of 
Teacher Education, 1966, 17(1), 7-13. 

9195. Faris, Gene K., & Molstad, John A. (Indiana 
U.) Organizing a program for creating instructional 
materials. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
U., 1966, 42(3), 1-52.—The search for more effective 
and efficient instructional techniques to meet the needs 
of the population and knowledge explosions has stimu- 
lated the use of team-teaching, programed instruction, 
instructional television, and the nongraded school. The 
commercial and locally prepared audiovisual materials 
are proving essential to support these experimental 
instructional activities. The costs, equipment and mate- 
rials, facilities, and personnel required in the establish- 
ment of a local production program of audiovisual 
instructional materials are discussed. Examples are 
given of the organizational approaches used for a 
metropolitan school district, a county school system, 
and an individual school building. (30-item bibliogr.) 
—I. Linnick. 

9196. Feldhusen, John, & Wang, Henry. (Purdue 
U.) Discussion groups in educational psychology. 
Journal of Teacher Education, 1966, 17(1), 83-88. 

9197. Fox, Robert S. Impact of the social environ- 
ment on school achievement: III. Education & Psy- 
chology Review, 1966, 6(1), 31-35.—The impact of 
social environment on the total learning climate de- 
pends on the student’s perception and sensitivity. 

9198. Klausmeier, Herbert J., & Goodwin, William. 
(U. Wisconsin) Learning and human abilities: Educa- 
tional psychology. (2nd ed.) New York, N.Y.: Harper & 
Row, 1966. xxiv, 720 p. $8.95. 

9199. Randisi, Evelyn C. (Jefferson Elementary 
School District, Daly City, Calif.) Suggestions for the 
language arts. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 
14-146,173.— Techniques for developing self-evaluative 
and thinking skills in the middle grades. 

9200. Robinson, Helen M., Weintraub, Samuel, & 
Smith, Helen К. (U. Chicago) Summary of investiga- 
tions relating to reading, July 1, 1964 to June 30, 1965. 
Reading Research Quarterly, 1965, 1(2), 1-126.—The 
issue is divided into: Summaries of Specific Aspects of 
Reading Research, Teacher Preparation and Practices, 
The Sociology of Reading, Physiology and P: e 
of Reading, The падр ue and Rea ing О. дЫ 
Atypical Learners. (236-item bibliogr. ational < 

1501. Yuasa, Katsumi. Autonomous, eue awa, v; 
activities of youth: А pem Y anale 
Bulletin of the National Institute for Educal EEG 2+. 
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search, 1965, No. 6, 25-44.—Compares noncurricular 
education (education through youth-organized activ- 
ities) in America, England, France, West Germany, and 
Japan. 

19202. Zürgó, В. (U. Babeş-Bolyai, Rumania) [The 
utilization of object models for the improvement of 
mathematical thinking in the young schoolchild.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1964, 10(3), 201-217.— Presents 
results obtained in an experimental investigation of the 
formation of mathematical concepts and mental 
processes in mathematics, using object models, with 
young school children. The structure of the models 
represents concrete expression of mathematical pro- 
cesses (e.g., addition, subtraction) which must be 
assimilated by the student. Mathematical processes can 
be easily discovered by the student as he operates the 
object models.—V. Radu. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


9203. Boersma, Frederick J. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Effects of delay of information feedback and length of 
postfeedback interval on linear prog 


not support the prediction that human learnin; 
be De А yes 


aming.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1966, 9(1), To- 


learning or information theory. A 


suitable for school use is presented. Н. Racoon 
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9206. Milan, Mikulás. (Vjskumn$ üstav Pedagog- 
ick$, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Programové vyuco- 
vanie, k; a a pokus na strednej všeobecnovz- 
delávacej škole. [Programed learning, cybernetics and an 
experiment at a grammar school.] Psychologica, 1963- 
1964, 14-15(3-4), 71-101.—In a chemistry course, the 
material on hydrocarbons was linearly programed 
according to concepts and algorithms. The results 
indicated that programed learning increases achieve- 
ment. (Russian, English, & German summaries)— M. 
D. Franzoni. 

9207. Munteanu, G., & Radu, I. Eficiența instruirii 
programate їп predarea gramaticii. [Programed teaching 
efficiency in grammar.) Studia Universitatis Babeş- 
Bolyai, 1965, 10, 45-73.—Research was conducted with 
the aim of harmonizing programed teaching with 
traditional lessons scheduled for 50 min. The experi- 
ment was carried out on grammar lessons over 2 
consecutive yr. Linear programs and separate booklets 
were developed for every lesson. Introduction of new 
words, increase of learning speed, systematization of 
knowledge, and control proofs were emphasized. 
Supplementary exercises were provided for quick learn- 
ers. (Russian & French summaries)—V. Radu. 

9208. Seidel, Robert J., & Rotberg, Iris С. (George 
Washington U.) Effects of written verbalization and 
timing of information on problem solving in programed 
learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(3), 
151-158.— Training on computer-program (CP) writing 
was given to 60 high school students in a 3 x 2 factorial 
design concerned with effects of: (1) writing explicitly 
the rules used in constructing the CPs, (2) writing the 


(3) writing only the CPs. The other factor was prompt- 
Ing vs. confirmation. Results indicated that: (1) during 


writing CPs 
Hm writing more complex CPs on the criterion tests; 
(3) writing rules during training actually hindered Ss in 


writing CPs later on the criterion tests.—Journal 
abstract. 


9209. Smirnow, A. A. 


Козе teaching.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1966, 
9(1), 2-19.—Programed instruction should be an ad- 
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tional standards, and consequent differences in students" 
scholastic development, and (2) peer-group influence on 
students’ attitudes and values. Research with a sample 
of Canadian girls supports this interpretation of previ- 
ous findings, although the Ist mechanism is more 
clearly demonstrated than the 2nd.—Journal abstract. 

9211. Carney, Richard E., & McKeachie, Wilbert 
J. (California Western U.) Personality, sex, subject 
matter and student ratings. Psychological Record, 1966, 
16(2), 137-144.—Student attitudes toward psychology 
were assessed periodically during several psychology 
courses. Independent variables studied were: (1) 
whether subject matter was science oriented or life 
oriented, (2) whether the course itself or topics were 
rated, (3) sex of students, and (4) 2 personality measures 
derived from the CPI scales, achievement orientation 
and social orientation. Life-oriented rather than science- 
oriented content produced higher ratings of courses and 
subject matter. Females rated life-oriented topics high- 
er; males rated science-oriented topics higher. Never- 
theless, males rated the course as more valuable than 
females during the life-oriented portions of the course, 
and females rated the course higher than males during 
the science-oriented parts of the course. Inconsistent 
relationships were found between the personality 
measures and other variables. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9212. Cooper, Margery G. (U. Durham, Great 
Britain) School refusal. Educational Research, 1966, 
8(2), 115-127.—A review of a number of studies carried 
out over the past 20 yr. on the problem of school 
phobia. It is concluded that research is needed to 
establish which part of the school life is most difficult 
for the school phobic child to bear, and the extent of 
recovery from this problem of the various children who 
have been treated for school phobia.—R. J. Baldauf. 

9213. Jurčo, Martin. Záujmy študujúcej mládeže о 
vedné odbory. [Interests of school youth in different 
branches of knowledge.] Psychologica, 1965, 16(5), 
147-159,—The interests of secondary school students 
from 1946-1963 were compared. It was found that, in 
1949, both boys and girls preferred biology, health, 
psychology, and philosophy; of least interest were law, 
economics and philology. The most important sex 
differences were in physics and technology, which 
interested boys but not girls, and in esthetics and 
literary theory, which interested girls but not boys. 
Considerable changes in interests took place by 1963, 
especially for boys; girls' interests were more stable. For 
both sexes esthetics were of great interest and theology 
of little interest. Health, biology and psychology had 
become sex-differentiated, preferred by girls but not 
boys. 4 circles of learning interest were ascertained by 
factor analysis. (Russian & German summaries) 

glish summary. a 

9214. Koschat, Herbert. Analyse von extremen Dis- 
krepanzen zwischen Schulleistung und Intelligenzmessung. 
[Analysis of extreme discrepancies between achievement 
in class and IQ scores.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1966, 
17(2), 73-79.—Traces the influence of the home envi- 
ronment on students who, despite high 105, show 
insufficient achievement in school work. It was found 
that tensions and lack of psychological comfort hamper 
intellectual performance. Stimulating social factors 
could not be found in the home environment of those 
students who, despite low 105, did adequate or better 

| work.—W. J. Koppitz. i 
2s Oetting, E. R. "Colorado State U.) Examina- 
tion anxiety: Prediction, physiological response and 
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relation to scholastic performance. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 224-227.—A. random control 
group and a group of male college freshmen whose 
MMPI patterns suggested exam tension or anxiety were 
tested. Pulse, respiration and skin resistance were 
recorded while a difficult test was administered under 
stress conditions. Judgments based on an interview tend 
to validate the MMPI patterns as indicators of severe 
exam anxiety. Physiological measures suggest that stress 
occurs before the exam for some anxious students and 
during the exam for others. Prediction of college grades 

from test results is poor in the anxious group, suggest- 

ing that anxiety may have interfered with test taking, 

but not with over-all scholastic performance.—Journal 

abstract. 

9216. Parker, Aileen W. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Career and marriage orientation in the vocational devel- 
opment of college women. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(3), 232-235.—The problem dealt with the 
construction of an attitude inventory and the compari- 
son of selected factors in the vocational development of 
3 groups of college girls grouped on the basis of their 
attitudes as measured by the inventory. 180 college girls 
were administered the Career and Marriage Attitude 
Inventory; 30 were selected for study on the basis of 
scores earned. A structured interview-case study was 
used to prepare summaries which were ranked by 3 
impartial judges. Significance at the 1% level was 
determined by Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance 
and the application of the F test. Comparison among 
groups revealed that girls differ in respect to career- 
marriage attitudes and occupational interests.—Journal 
abstract. 

9217. Rose, Harriett A., & Elton, Charles F. (U. 
Kentucky) Another look at the college dropout. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 242-245.—In- 
vestigated personality differences between students who 
withdrew from college within semester, students who 
persisted successfully through 1 уг, students who 
persisted unsuccessfully though 1 yr., and students who 
persisted successfully but voluntarily did not return for 
the 2nd yr. Independent variables were Omnibus 
Personality Inventory factor scores and Rotter Incom- 
plete Sentences scores. A multiple discriminant analysis 
revealed significant differences between these groups of 
students.—Journal abstract. pigs 

9218. White, William F., -& Dekle, Ocie T. (U. 
Georgia) Effect of teacher's motivational cues on 
achievement level in elementary grades. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 18(2), 351-356.—From the evaluations of 
158 Sth, 6th, and 7th grade children on {һе Pupil 
Observation Survey, 6 factors were extracted: (1) warm, 
affable, deferring; (2) fair, considerate; (3) controlled, 
orderly; (4) knowledgeable, open-minded; (5) stimu- 
lating, surgent; (6) self-assured, poised, ego-strength, By 
means of deviations of achievement scores from ability 
scores, students within each classroom were ranked and 
divided into 3 groups: underachievers, overachievers, 
and achievers. Ап analysis of the Pupil Observation 
Survey factor scores at the 3 levels of achievement 
revealed that only Factor I differentiated among groups - 
of achievers.—Journal abstract. — 

9219. Yamamoto, Kaoru, & Dizney, Henry F. (U; 
Iowa) Eight professors: A study on college students 
preferences among 
Psychology, 1966, 57(3), 
ences for different types of college professors—a' 
strator, socialite, teacher, and researc 
an education or arts and sciences sour 


either 
ce were studied. 
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87 graduate students, 131 seniors, and 82 juniors in 
secondary education responded to a Likert-type in- 
ventory, the 8 College Professors. Type and source of 

‚ professors were significant sources of variation. Teach- 
er, researcher, socialite, and administrator were pre- 
ferred in that order, and education was preferred to arts 
and sciences as a source. Professor type X student level 
interaction was also significant. Researcher was the only 
type to gain in preference from juniors to graduates. No 
remarkable sex differences were observed.—Journal 
abstract. 


TESTING 


9220. Ashlock, Robert B., & Welch, Ronald C. 
(Indiana U.) A test of understandings of selected proper- 
ties of a number system: Primary form. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana U., 1966, 42(2), 1-74.—A 
test of pupil understanding of basic properties of a 
number system was developed and administered to Ist- 
and 2nd-grade children (N = 490). It was concluded 
that: “It is possible to construct a paper-and-pencil test 
to measure pupil understanding of the following prop- 
erties: 1-1 correspondence, cardinal number concept. 
ordinal number concept, recognition of numerals, 
decimal place value, commutativity for addition, as- 
Sociativity for addition, and the identity element for 
addition.” The instrument can be designed to have a 
high degree of reliability and validity, as well as 
suitability for the primary grades. A copy of the test is 
included. (69-item bibliogr.)—/. Linnick. 

9221. Downing, John, & Jones, Barbara. (U. 
London, England) Some problems of evaluating I.T.A.: 
A second experiment. Educational Research, 1966, 8(2), 
100-1 14.—Rejoinder to an article by Southgate evaluat- 
ing the original report of the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
(ITA) experiment. In addition, a 2nd experiment with 
the ITA is reviewed. It is concluded that the traditional 
alphabet NU TUNE а serious initial handicap to 
teachers and pupils engaged in developing the basic 
skills of reading and writing.—R. J. Baldauf. 

9222. Evans, K. M. (University Coll., Cardiff. 
Wales) The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inv i 
Educational Research, 1966, 8(2), 134-14 
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intelligence tests. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

224. Harper, A. Edwin, Jr. Objective and traditional 
examinations: Some research. Education & Psychology 
Review, 1966, 6(1), 11-26.—Research revealed that 
objective examinations measuring indirectly the ability 
to write English can be a valid indication of how wella 


indigens not adequately assessed by conventional 


student will actually write English essays, and that an 
objective examination in English poetry can evaluate 
the course much more efficiently, completely, and 


reliably than an essay examination of the same time 
length.—M. D. Franzoni. 

9225. Jacobs, Paul I. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Effects of coaching on the College 
Board English Composition Test. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 55-67.— "Students at 
each 6 cooperating high schools were randomly as- 


signed to coached and non-coached conditions. Follow- 
ing the coaching sessions, all students took the English 
Composition Test," The results ranged from no mean 
differences in test scores between the 2 groups in | 
school to a mean difference of 73 points in favor of the 
coached student at another school. Item types did not 


seem to matter.— W. Coleman. 

9226. Madden, Howard L., & Tupes, Ernest C. 
Estimating reading ability level from the AQE General 
Aptitude Index. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-1, 
27 p.—Conversion tables are presented for estimating 
reading achievement (reading grade level as measured 
by the California Achievement Test and scaled score as 
measured by the Davis Reading Test) from the Airman 
Qualifying Examination General Aptitude Index. Dis- 
tributions of estimated reading grade are shown for 
non-prior-service airmen entering the Air Force in 1964 
and 1965, and for subgroups Split on years of education 
completed. Distributions of estimated reading grade are 
also presented by career field. It was Ointed out that a 
wide range of reading ability was found within each 
career field and that the career fields differed considera- 
bly with respect to average reading ability. Implications 
for writing of career development courses and technical 
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much larger classes may be taught with no loss in 
effectiveness thus implying even further economic bene- 
fits.—USAF ESD. 

9228, Myers, Albert E., et al. (Yale U.) Simplex 
structure in the grading of essay tests. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(1), 41-54.—Essay 
papers of 115 college students were each read by 2 
judges and rated on a 4-point scale. An analysis of 
variance procedure was used to assess the reliability of 
judgments made by the Ss. The average reliability 
among all readers and across all papers ranged from 
49-.26 over a 5-day period. A factor analysis of the 
covariances among the papers yielded 4 factors. Their 
relation to the variances in ratings assigned by the 
readers is discussed.—W. Coleman. 

9229. Tunmer, R., & Apter, М. The reading level of 
training college students. Journal for Social Research, 
1965, 14(1), 31-40.—" Levels of silent reading of 2nd-yr 
students at a South African English-medium Teachers" 
Training College were tested" using tests "compiled and 
standardized by the National Bureau of Educational 
and Social Research." Results of the vocabulary, 
comprehension, and language usage tests (testing 3 
aspects of understanding and language-handling ability) 
confirmed doubts about the quality of English-speaking 
recruits in the South African teaching profession. 
(Dutch & English summaries)—N. De Palma. 

9230. Verzea, Emil. Probe psihologice verbale scurte 
pentru diagnosticarea de cunostinte la elevii adolescenti. 
[Psychological verbal short proofs for the diagnosis of 
adolescent scholastic achievement.] Revista de Psi- 
hologie, 1965, 11(3), 405-414.—Experimental research 
to determine efficient means for the diagnosis of school 
children's knowledge and of their intellectual ability to 
reproduce what is learned. This psychopedagogical 
diagnosis can be facilitated by comparing experimental 
results with actual results in school.—V. Radu. 
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9231. Arena, John I. (DeWitt Reading Clinic, San 
Rafael, Calif.) Procedures in visualization-motor retrain- 
ing. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965, 101), 39-41. 
—The way in which children draw may be indicative of 
laterality balance. It may be expressive of more subtle 
language problems. Procedures for remediation are 
suggested. _ 9-4 

9232. Bacon, Helen. (Novato School District, 
Calif.) Remedial reading procedures in a primary class- 
room. Academic Therapy uarterly, 1965, \(1), 17-22. 
—Suggests some means tor detecting and assisting 
children with potential and actual language problems, 
including: (1) oral reading tests from preprimer and 
primer level books and word recognition tests; (2) 
assessment of the child's ability to discriminate letters of 
the alphabet and numerals, as well as to reproduce 
them; (3) determining the child's fine motor skills; (4) 
observation of classroom and playground behavior; and 
(5) use of several different centers in the classroom 
where children can work without the direct supervision 
of the teacher, utilizing а teacher's aide, tape recorder, 
ear phones, books, and reading games.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

9233. Balow, Bruce. (U. Minnesota) The emotion- 
ally and. socially handicapped. Review of Educational 
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Research, 1966, 36(1), 120-133.—Concerns the identi- 
fication and characteristics of the handicapped, the 
educational provisions and outcomes, teacher educa- 
tion, theory, and needed research.—P. D. Leedy. 

9234. Blatt, Burton. (Boston U.) The preparation of 
special educational personnel. Review of Educational 
Research, 1966, 36(1), 151-161.— Discusses methodol- 
ogy, roles, and field considerations in the education of 
the deaf, the culturally deprived, the gifted, the mentally 
retarded, the physically and speech handicapped, and 
the socially and emotionally maladjusted.—P. D. Leedy. 

9235. Chall, Jeanne, & Feldmann, Shirley. (Harvard 
Graduate School of Education) First grade reading: An 
analysis of the interactions of professed methods, teacher 
implementation and child background. Reading Teacher, 
1966, 19(8), 569-575.—From a study of 14 teachers and 
their 12 classes in socially disadvantaged neighborhoods 
in New York City, several teacher characteristics were 
found to be significantly associated with reading 
achievement at the end of Ist grade: teacher compe- 
tence, a thinking approach to learning, a sound-symbol 
emphasis in reading, and using appropriate levels of 
lessons.—M. D. Franzoni. 

9236. Gallagher, James J., & Rogge, William. (U. 
Illinois) The gifted. Review of Educational Research, 
1966, 36(1), 37-55.—Within 3 yr. there have been 
encouraging trends away from the more traditional 
questions regarding identification, acceleration, and 
grouping. | current emphasis seems to be on exploring 
the nature of creative thinking and the possibility of 
expanding the concept of superior intellectual ability 
itself. The plasticity of intelligence and its implications 
have been given greater attention. Current activity is 
also beginning to reflect a gradual change from descrip- 
tions of gifted children to educational program develop- 
ment and modification.—P. D. Leedy. 

9237. Heckelman, R. G. (Merced County Schools, 
Calif.) The phonics bound child. Academic Therapy 
Quarterly, 1965, Y(1), 12-13.—Suggests methods that 
might be tried, such as kinesthetic methods, neuro- 
logical impress methods, or other specific methods 
designed to by-pass the auditory interpretations 
difficulty, retrain defective operations, and specifically 
develop other neurological areas which are better 
performers for these particular children in the process 
of learning to read.—M. D. Franzoni. 

9238. Kimmell, Geraldine M. (DeWitt Reading 
Clinic, San Rafael, Calif.) Acquisition of the auding 
skills. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965, 1(1), 31-32. 
— Presents articulatory techniques to afford students 
crystallized concepts. 

9239. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) The use of hypnosis with elementary 
and secondary school children in a summer reading clinic. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1966, 8(4), 
261-265.—Educational hypnosis was utilized to de- 
crease tension, to increase motivation, to foster interest 
in reading, and to maintain attention and concentra- 
tion. It was also used to facilitate revisualization and 
reauditorization, thus improving spelling accuracy.—M. 
V. Kline. Ç 

9240. Lebow, Helene, & Sweger, Valentine. (DeWitt 
Reading Clinic Developmental Reading Lab., San 
Domenico School, San Anselmo, Calif.) The develop- 
mental reading program at the secondary level: 1. 
"Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 185-187. 
—Emphasizes testing, the testing atmosphere, an the 
importance of individual conferences. 
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9241. Lieberman, Janet E. (Hunter Coll.) Enriching 
vocabulary concepts in the classroom. Academic Therapy 
Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 160-163.—Emphasis is placed on 
providing experience to develop vocabulary concepts in 

~ approaches which can be used to teach conceptualiza- 
tion in the classroom and by lesson plans for 2 different 
TOUpS. 
y 920. Murphy, Helen A. (Johnson State Coll.) 
Growth in perception of word elements in three types of 
beginning reading instruction. Reading Teacher, 1966, 
19(8), 585-589, 600. + 

9243. Paul, J. Remedial Mathematics Laboratory: 
An evaluation. Ontario Journal of Educational Research, 
1965-66, 8(2), 165-171.—The Remedial Mathematics 
Laboratory (RML) consists of 85 programed booklets 
for Grades 4-8. 4 regular Grade 5-8 classes and | class 
of slow learners were taught by the RML. Classes from 
Grades 6-8 served as controls. The experimental period 
(in days) was 19 for Grade 8, 49 for Grade 7 and the 
slow learners, 45 for Grade 6, and 23 for Grade 5. The 
Dominion Survey Test was given before and after. The 
experimental group gained more than the control group 
during the training period. Differences between the slow 
learners and the regular 7th graders were not sig- 
nificant.—N. M. Chansky. 

` 9244. Rawson, Margaret В. (Hood Coll.) Prognosis 
in dyslexia. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 
164-173,—This study of 56 boys points out the value of 
early identification and planned remediation in specific 
language disabilities cases. 

9245. Savage, Elizabeth V. (DeWitt Reading Clinic, 
San Rafael, Calif.) Suggested approaches to overcoming 
reversals in reading. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965, 
1(1), 33-35.—A sampling of methods found to be 
particularly helpful for children with reversal problems. 

9246. Sheldon, William D., & Lashinger, Donald 
R. (Syracuse U.) Effect of first grade instruction using 
basal readers, modified linguistic materials and linguistic 
readers. Reading Teacher, 1966, 19(8), 576-579.—No 
significant differences were found among 3 treatment 
groups, each using either the Ginn Basic Reading 
Series, Revised Form, the Structural Reading Series, or 
the Let's Read. All Ss were matched on MA, CA, and 
л x тор D. Franzoni. Н 

Ow erg, Ernest P. (Los Angeles City B. 
of Education, Calif.) © шы, administration, і 
supervision of special education. Review of Educational 
Кеш ch, 1966, 36(1), 134-150,— Discusses the rationale 
9r programs in special education, the instructional 


program and its supervisi 
research.—P. D. jp кырен, and: needed 


9248. Zaslow, Rob 
Reversals in children as 4 ia rn, Jose State Coll) 


orientation. Journal of Educat 
57(3), 133-139.—1 I 
“ae | with Ол hypothesis that fixed arm move- 


in 63% of th 
EUER e normal 


the normal Writing p 
< 001). (15 ref.)— Journal abstract. 
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9249. Cak ` David W. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Educational- group counseling: The effects on 
perception. of and others. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 202-207.— Previous studies 
indicated changes in perception of self and others 
following brief educational-vocational (E-V) counseling. 
Similar changes were expected in E-V group counseling. 
Each of 13 small groups of normal high school students 
met for 14 E-V group counseling sessions with 1 of 13 
pairs of co-counselors. Changes in perception of self 
and others were assessed for 46 matched pairs of Ss 
(counseled vs. noncounseled) by pre- and postadmin- 
istrations of a Q-sort. Analysis revealed that perception 
of Self (S) changed significantly in the direction of 
“good” adjustment, whereas no significant change 
occurred in the perception of Ideal Person (I) and 
Ordinary Persons (O). Congruence between Q sorts for 
S, 1 and O did not differentiate between counseled and 
noncounseled groups.—Journal abstract i a 

9250. Hill, Arthur H., & Grieneeks, Laurabeth. 
(American Inst. for Research, Pittsburg, Pa.) Criteria 
in the evaluation of educational and vocational counseling 
in college. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(2), 
198-201.—Grades and graduation were examined as 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of educational 
and vocational counseling in influencing Me 
success. 479 college freshmen who sought counselin 
ed the next 3 yr. were compared Жїн matched 
controls. No difference in grades could be discerned. 
When only counselees pecking educational or vocational 
counseling during their sophomore yr. were selected and 
compared with controls matched on sex, aptitude and 
freshman grades, no difference in junior grades was 
found. Similarly, rate of graduation did not differentiate 
counseled students from their matched controls. It is 
concluded that the present criteria for assessing coun- 
seling effectiveness are inadequate, if indeed counseling 
ee Produce greater academic success.—Journal 
abstract. 
кей гера бунт Kinderarzt und Erziehungs 

- [The iatrician as education counselor. 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1966, 152), 60-62. ç 

9252. Lunneborg, Patricia W., & Lunneborg, Clifford 
E. (U. Washington) The utility of EPPS scores for 
prediction of academic achievement among counseling 
clients. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 1302), 
241.—Оп the basis of low correlations found between 
EPPS scores and grade point average (GPA) in 
clients at a university counseling center—the highest 
being .17 for Achievement in males—it was conclu 
that single EPPS scores are of little value in predicting 

Hg ae clients —Journal abstract... 
io . Maier, Norman R. (U. Michigan) Sensitivity 
attempts at ion in an interview situation. 
Personnel Psychology, 1966 19(1), 55-66.—Using col- 
lege students, a role-playing format was used to test the 
ability of an interviewer to distinguish between honest 
and dishonest interviewees in a case involving an 
interview between a professor and a student regarding 
grading error. The results indicated that the interviewer 
S then Points after regrading for the dishonest thay 
enn The veh interviewees and was less inclined to trust 
of the Herr eel between trust and favorablenes 
the honest i, as greater for the dishonest than AE 

interviewees. Sex of the person playing t 
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role of the interviewee was not a factor in the decision. 
Reactions of the interviewees to the interviewer are also 
reported.—A. S. Thompson. 

9254. Shaw, Merville C., & Tuel, John K. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) A focus for p lic school 
guidance programs: А model and proposal. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(8), 824-830.—An attempt to 
provide an adequate theoretical basis for the develop- 
ment of guidance programs. 3 questions are discussed: 
(1) scope of responsibility, (2) developmental timing, 
and (3) focus of guidance activity. A conceptualized 
model is proposed.—R. J. Baldauf. 

9255. Sweeney, Thomas J. (U. South Carolina) The 
school counselor as perceived by school counselors and 
their principals. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(8), 844-849.—A study to ascertain the perceptions of 
school counselors and their administrators. The findings 
suggest that differences existing between the perceptions 
of counselors and administrators tend to be in the 
degree to which they view certain activities or attributes 
as important. Sources of discrepancy are discussed as 
possibly relating to the need for counselors to establish 
clearer priorities for their activities and the administra- 
tor's perception of the counselor as fundamentally a 
quasi-administrator of guidance services.—R. J. Bal- 


dauf. 

9256. Swift, D. Е. (U. Liverpool, England) Social 
class and achievement motivation. Educational Research, 
1966, 8(2), 83-95.—Review of research that presents а 
perspective on the relationship between family environ- 
ment and the need for educational achievement. It is 
suggested that research on the development of educa- 
tional potential has tended to oversimplify the subtle 
relationship between the developing personality and its 
environment. Emphasis upon sociocultural analysis 
rather than descriptive and naive correlational studies is 
encouraged.—R. J. Baldauf. 

9257. Thompson, О. Е. (U. California, Davis) 
Occupational values of high school students. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(8), 850-853.—Responses of 
high school students as freshmen and later as sopho- 
mores support the belief that the characteristics of a 
vocation that are important to students may be in- 
ternalized relatively early in life. These findings agree 
only in part with work of other researchers in this 
field.—R. J. Baldauf. 


PERSONNEL 


9258. Blackmore, Dorothy S. (Dominican Coll.) 
Preparing teachers for the educationally handicapped. 
Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965, 1(1), 28-30.—The 
preparation of teachers for regular classes and for 
teaching the educationally handicapped involves the 
quality of the instruction rather than the quantity.—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

9259. Ebel, Robert L. (Michigan State U.) Mea- 
surement applications in teacher education. Journal of 
Teacher Education, 1966, 17(1), 15-26. 

9260. Murray, J. S. The educational researcher: 
Another gatekeeper. Ontario Journal of Educational 
Research, 1965-66, 8(2), 123-131.—Skepticism, toler- 
ance for ambiguity, and low public visibility are 
attributes which academic scholars cultivate, Educators, 
on the other hand, cultivate traditional beliefs, cer- 
tainty, and surveillance. The dilemma confronts edu- 
cators. By reciprocity or the influence of the “immediate 


others” educational research workers adjust to the 
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dilemma. It is urged that the researcher take his cues 
from the academic community rather than from educa- 
tors.—N. M. Chansky. 

9261. Patton, Robert A., & DeSena, Paul A. 
Identification through student opinion of motivating and 
nonmotivating qualities of teachers. Journal of Teacher 
Education, 1966, 17(1), 41-45. 

9262. Rabkin, Leslie Y. (U. Rochester) The dog- 
matism of teachers. Journal of Teacher Education, 1966, 
17(1), 47-49.—Attitudes of 107 teachers toward mental 
health problems were tested on Rokeach's Dogmatism 
Scale. “It is clear .. . that the tendency toward excessive 
dogmatism or closed-mindedness is not a general 
characteristic of this group of present-day educators. 
Indeed, the results indicate a considerably lower degree 
of this rigid type of thinking as compared with various 
other college and noncollege groups." —F. О. Triggs. 

9263. Spotts, Jules E. (U. Wisconsin) Some effects 
of exposure to a psychotherapy rating task in teachers of 
emotionally disturbed adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(9), 5553. 

9264. Sprinthall, Norman A., Whiteley, John M., & 
Mosher, Ralph L. (Harvard U.) A study of teacher 
see Journal of Teacher Education, 1966, 17(1), 

3-106. 
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9265. Daval, R. Psychologie sociale générale: Les 
concepts directeurs de la psychologie sociale. [General 
social psychology: Prominent concepts in social psychol- 
ogy.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965, 19(6-7), 384-394. 
—Applications of social psychology to industry and the 
military. The Hawthorne experience of 1927-1932 in 
motivation and small group performance is reviewed 
and military psychology, particularly the adaptation of 
the individual to the Army, is examined.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

9266. Fletcher, Frank M. (Ohio State U.) Concepts, 
curiosity and careers. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(2), 131-138.—А theoretical framework is 
presented for explaining the development and modifica- 
tion of interests, values and attitudes as a basis for career 

lanning. The foundation blocks are concepts derived 
rom experiences which are associated with 1 or more of 
the basic human needs. Every concept has an affect 
charge or feeling tone determined by the instigating 
experience and appropriate need or needs. Interest, 
value and attitude concepts, the self-concept and career 
concepts are evolved and modified through a complex 
process of generalization, abstraction and interaction of 
established concepts and affect charges and the continu- 
ous stream of new experiences and concepts. Certain 
principles and hypotheses regarding this developmental 
process are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9267. Oppenheimer, Ernest A. (Auburn U.) The | 
relationship between certain self constructs and occupa- 
tional preferences. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(2), 191-197.—The relationship among self 
concepts, occupational concepts, and occupational 
preferences for 81 male college students was Inv ; 
gated. Ss used the dimensions elicited on the Kelly Rol 
Construct Repertory Test (KRCRT) to rate self and 
occupational titles on a modified semantic differential 
For each S a correlation coefficient was computed 


between an occupational preference Віелагозу 
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from the agreement between self and occupational 
ratings and S's expressed preference hierarchy. The 
median coefficient was .52. Results indicate: (1) agree- 
ment between actual and ideal self ratings is positively 
related to the correlation coefficient, and (2) the number 
of independent construct dimensions elicited on 
KRCRT is not related to it. The results are consistent 
with Super's self-concept theory of vocational develop- 
ment. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9268. Roe, Anne. (Harvard U.) Women in science. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(8), 784-787. 
—Eminent research scientists were questioned about 
their opinion of women graduate students. Their 
reactions suggest that women are lo some extent 
disadvantaged in all scientific fields.—R. J. Baldauf. 

9269. Schiopu, Ursula; Gírboveanu, M., & Turcu, 
A. Probleme psihologice ale activității tractoristilor 
(activitáti modelate). [Some psychological problems of 
the tractor driver's activity.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 
11(3), 315-329.—Presents research on psychological 

roblems of the tractor driver's activity in the field. The 

undamental assumption is that this activity is based on 
a functional model, with a proper feedback scheme, 
containing the automatized components with proba- 
bilistic adequate values in connection with several 
Specific moments of the informational stream. The 
experiments were done with students in tractor driving 


and other children, using an experimental model in a 
laboratory box.—V. Radu. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
9270. Greve, 
diagnostischen Wertes von Verfahren der psychologischen 
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individuals for activities which require a high degree of 
skill or talent (competence) and represent a challenge, 
or a test of personal excellence. 160 college men, who 
differed in: (1) the degree of importance they attached 
to being able to demonstrate competence, autonomy, 
and mastery (as measured by the Strodtbeck Value- 
Achievement scale); and (2) their conscious valuations 
of achievement and success (as measured by deCharms 
Value-Achievement scale), were compared. Fear of 
failure and need achievement were also measured. 
Analyses indicated that attraction to | of 2 sets of 
occupations, | with high prestige relative to com- 
petence, the other with high competence relative to 
restige, was a function of "mastery" scores only. 

coretical implications of the differential occupational 
preference of individuals high and low in mastery, or 
personal control, were noted.— D. G Apple 

9274. Robinson, E. L., & Grigg, A. E. (U. 
Richmond) A lower level job interest test. Journal of 
Industrial Psychology, 1964, 2(3), 66-70.— This test is 
especially useful with prison inmates, public employ- 
теп! agencies, and in settings where classification of 
large groups of limited socioeconomic backgrounds are 
involved.—C. F. Youngberg. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 
9275, Dugan, Robert D. The industrial psychologist: 


оп and equal yment opportunity (a sym- 
posium): IV. Current p in test performance of job 
applicants: II. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 18- 


24.—2 situations are described where Northern em- 
ployers attempted to recruit and hire graduates from 
southern, predominantly 


Sons on a battery of 5 tests, Negro applicants exhibited 
greater differences from whi i 


heen in which the Negro students did better on the 
than their test scores would predict, particularly if 
TOgrams were provided.—A. S. 


E. K. Adaptation to extreme 
The Antarctic volunteer. USN MNRU 
- 66-4, 28 p.—Describes the Antarctic 
ram. the Antarctic environment, char- 


Cterist Small stations, and the composition of 
wintering-over parti n c and t 
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stations. Possible sources and effects of stress in this 
type of confined environment are considered. Methods 
developed for the measurement of individual and group 
performance are described, and results of studies 
conducted to evaluate the predictive validities of bio- 
graphical, clinical, and personality data are presented in 
detail.—USN MNRU. z 

9278. Gunderson, E. K. Selection for Antarctic 
service. USN MNRU Rep., 1966, No. 66-15, 20 p. 
—Environmental conditions, group composition, and 
work roles at Antarctic scientific stations are described, 
and possible sources and effects of stress in these 
environments are indicated. Cultural and psychological 
characteristics of various occupational groups repre- 
sented in wintering-over parties are compared, and the 
selection problem and procedures are outlined, Personal 
history, clinical, and self-description variables which 
correlated significantly with 3 performance criteria are 
presented for Navy enlisted and “Ѕеабее” groups, 
providing a summary of characteristics that distinguish 
the successful Navy man at small Antarctic stations. 
—USN MNRU. 

9279. Harris, Douglas H. Development and validation 
of an aptitude test for inspectors of electronic equipment. 
Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1964, 2(2), 29-35. 
The reliability and validity of the Inspection Test 
were found to be high enough to recommend its use in 
personnel selection and placement.—C. F. Youngberg. 

9280. Lee, Н. С. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Electronic data processing and skill requirements. Person- 
nel Administration, 1966, 29(3), 49-53.—The experience 
of 1 large company negated the hypothesis that tech- 
nological development increases the skilled managerial- 
technical personnel in greater proportion than the 
unskilled clerical personnel, but confirmed the hypoth- 
esis that technological development upgrades the work 
skill requirements 
technology, increasing the skilled work elements and 
decreasing the unskilled work elements 1n their jobs. 
— M. D. Franzoni. 

9281. Lockwood, Howard C. The industrial psychol- 
ogist: Selection and equal employment opportunity (a 
symposium): II. Critical problems in achieving equal 
employment opportunity. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 
19(1), 3-10.—Under the Plans for Progress Program, 
numerous companies have stimulated the 


information programs. 
providing success images š 1 ‚5рес 
training programs, and reconsideration of qualification 
requirements.—A. S. Thompson. 

9282. Lopez, Felix M., Jr. 


test performance between ethnic groups reflect differ- 
ences in qualities of job performance. л 

Port of New York Authority, а battery of tests used in 
selecting toll booth collectors was validated against 4 
criteria, separately for white and nwh 1 
Nearly all the predictors correlated significantly with 
almost all the criteria but in different ways for each 
group. It was clear that the instruments by which 
successful performance is predicted differ for the 2 
ethnic groups.—4. S. Thompson. 
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9283. Mayfield, Eugene C., & Carlson, Robert 
E. Selection interview decisions: First results from a 
long-term research project. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 
19(1), 41-53.—1st of a series on how life insurance 
managers make hiring decisions. Data from studies 
using 250 items of applicant information, sam les of 
managers, and ratings of hypothetical арр icants 
revealed item differences in inter- and intrarater agree- 
ment, manager differences in level of favorability, and 
differences in weights to negative and positive informa- 
tion. Final ratings by a manager can be predicted from 
his ratings of the individual items of information.—A. 
S. Thompson. 

9284. Mills, Robert B., McDevitt, Robert J., & 
Tonkin, Sandra. (U. Cincinnati) Situational tests in 
metropolitan police recruit selection. Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, & Police Science, 1966, 57(1), 99- 
106.—Tests were validated against police. academy 

formance (predictive) and against the Army General 
Classification Test (nonpredictive). Results suggest that 
“non-intellectual traits important to police performance 
may be tapped with situational tests." —A. Eglash. 

9285. Parrish, Jack A. The industrial psychologist: 
Selection and equal employment opportunity (a sympo- 
sium): I. Introduction. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 
19(1), 1-2.—A. S. Thompson. 


TRAINING 


9286. U.S. Navy Training Research Laboratory. 
(U.S. Naval Personnel Research Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) Course design manual for job training courses: A 
preliminary edition. USN PRA Res. Rep., 1966, No. 
66-17, у, 129 p.—A manual designed to assist instruc- 
tors in developing and improving job-related training 
courses. The course design process is explicated in 9 
operational steps with suggestions for accomplishing 
each step. Material from actual course design illustrates 
the steps.—USN PRA. 

9287. Vielhaber, David P., & Lauterbach, Carl 
G. (Medical Research Project, West Point, N.Y.) 
Pretraining correlates of trainfire marksmanship. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 359-364.—514 entering 
West Point cadets were studied to determine whether 
prior weapons experience, intelligence, or questionnaire 
responses concerning their parents’ or their own atti- 
tudes toward weapons were related to subsequent 
“trainfire” rifle marksmanship scores. Confidence in 
firing ability was a limited, yet best, single predictor of 
range firing scores. Cadet and parental attitudes toward 
weapons and prior firing experience were also correlated 
with range firing scores. Correlations of experience with 
range firing scores. Correlations of experience with 
range scores were lower than those in previous studies, 
and intelligence was not an effective predictor for this 
population. Possible effects of response sets and un- 
reliability of the measures on the results are con- 
sidered.—Journal abstract. 

9288. Winegar, J. W. (Xerox Corp., Birmingham, 
Mich.) Personnel development through VERT. Person- 
nel Journal, 1966, 45(6), 355-361.—Training programs 
for executive development are too often based on 
“training for training’s sake.” A training system now 1n 
the trial stage will, it is believed, result in the discove! 
of hidden talents, the acceleration of personnel pels 
opment, and the preparation of talented people for 
promotion.—Journal abstract. 3 
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9289. Chaney, Frederick B. (Autonetics, Anaheim, 
Calif.) A cross-cultural study of industrial research 
performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 
206-210.—To determine the cultural generality of 
selected U.S. findings, questionnaire data covering 
working environment, job behavior, and personal 
history variables were obtained from 220 British sci- 
entists. Responses for 120 Ss were analyzed against 3 
criteria of research performance: (1) supervisory ratings 
of research creativity, (2) number of patent speci- 
fications, and (3) number of technical publications. The 
significant variables for each criterion were used to 
develop scoring keys which were cross-validated on the 
remaining 100 scientists. The resulting tetrachoric corre- 
lations were .64, .73, and .60 for rated creativity, 
patents, and publications, pape Examples of 
significant items are presented and the findings are 
related to prior U.S. studies.—Journal abstract. 

9290. Harris, Douglas. (Autonetics, Anaheim, 
Calif.) Effect of — complexity on inspection 
performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 
236-237.—62 experienced inspectors inspected 10 differ- 
ent items of electronic equipment covering a wide range 
of complexity. 8 or more inspectors inspected each item. 
Inspection performance was found to have an almost 
m inverse relationship with equipment complexity. 

he rank-order correlation between percentage of 
defects detected and pair comparison ratings of com- 
plexity was -.92; between percentage of defects detected 
and number of parts it was -.91. The results indicated 
that equipment complexity has a significant detrimental 
effect on inspection performance and that this effect 
cannot be overcome by extending the amount of 
inspection time allotted.—Journal abstract. 

9291. Hazel, J. T., Madden, J. M., & Christal, R. 
E. Agreement between worker-supervisor descriptions of 
the worker's job. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1964, 
2(3), 71-79.—Supervisors show higher agreement with 
workers on a broader work level (i.e., duties) than on a 
more specific work level (i.e., tasks). Task performance 
agreement was higher than time-spent agreement, and 
level of agreement depends on the index used to 
measure agreement. Since there was no tendency for 
workers to exaggerate the number or difficulty of tasks 

rformed, the task inventory procedure of collecting 
Job information directly from workers seems preferable 
to collection from supervisors.—C. F. Youngberg. 

9292. Mamali, M., Mamali, C., & Radulescu, В. 
Solicitarea psihică a impiegatului de mişcare in stațiile cu 
automatizare partiala. [The psychical activities of the 
railway controller in automatized and nonautomatized 
stations.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(4), 563-574. 
—Tests of fatigue were administered to clerks in railway 
station with automated or nonautomated systems. 
Impairments in color discrimination and stimuli per- 
ception were-noticed in the automated group. Reaction 
time increased and became more irregular after 12 hr. of 
activity. To improve efficiency, changes in working 
conditions are proposed.—V. Radu. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


9293. Baker, Robert A., Ware, J. Roger; Spires, G. 
H., & Osborn, W. C. (Human Resources Research 
Office, Div. No. 2 (Armor), Ft. Knox, Ky.) The effects 
of supervisory threat on decision making and risk taking 
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in a simulated combat „ Behavioral Science, 1966, 
11(3), 167-176.—The effect of threat (in the form of a 
severely displeased military superior) is examined using 
a task involving vigilance, data processing, and decision 
making in simulated (automated) combat. 80 Army 
career officers served as Ss. 2 theoretically significant 
points emerged: (1) As both common observation and 
experimentation have shown, some individuals appear 
to be stimulated by stress and produce a more effective 
performance while others show behavioral disorganiza- 
tion and a reduction in the effectiveness of their per- 
formance. (2) It is believed that psychological stress 
depends on the anticipation of something harmful in the 
future and requires an interpretation by S about the per- 
sonal significance of the stimulus situation. Threat can , 
thus be regarded as the central intervening variable in 
psychological stress.—G. F. Wooster. 

9294, Centers, Richard, & Bugental, Daphne E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Intrinsic and extrinsic job 
motivations among different segments of the working 
population. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 
193-197.—A selected cross-section of the working 
population (N = 692) was interviewed with respect to 
job motivations. The extent to which extrinsic or 
intrinsic job components were valued was found to be 
related to occupational level. At higher occupational 
levels, intrinsic job components (opportunity for self- 
expression, interest-value of work, etc. were more 
valued. At lower occupational levels, extrinsic job 
components (pay, security, etc.) were more valued. No 
sex differences were found in the value placed on 
intrinsic or extrinsic factors in general. However, 
women placed a higher value on "good co-workers" 
than did men, while men placed a relatively higher value 
on the opportunity to use their talent or skill.—Journal 
abstract. 

9295. Halpern, Gerald. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Relative contributions of motivator and 
hygiene factors to overall job satisfaction. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 198-200.—Ratings of 4 
motivator job aspects, 4 hygiene job aspects, and overall 
job satisfaction were obtained from 93 male Ss who 
were equally satisfied with both the motivator and the 
hygiene aspects of their jobs. 2 of the job aspects (work 
itself and opportunity for achievement), both moti- 
vators, were sufficient to account for the variance in 
overall satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

9296. Popescu-Neveanu, El., losifo Gh., & Ene, 
P. Unele aspecte ale gradului de siguranță al activitatii 
a in condiții diferite ale tipului de informatie. 
[Some aspects of degree of self-confidence in operator's 
activity under different conditions of information.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(4), 479-490.—Research 
was done in 2 plants with different information systems: 
(1) a power plant (analogue), and (2) a petrochemical 
plant (bipositional). Work for 1 day was registered, and 
it was established that the type of. information system 
determines different levels of self-confidence as indi- 
cated by worker reaction. Access to analogue infor- 
mation allows the operator to estimate the evolution of 
parameters but at the same time lowers vigilance. 
паса а ату Ld eeiam increases ambiva- 
ence and emphasizes the operator ili 
Esse Reda perator's adaptability to 
‚ 9297. Robinson, Ira E. (U. Minnesota) Basic and 
improving inventions in industry: A study of the research 
scientists of Minneapolis-Honeywell. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(9), 5573. 
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9298. Saleh, S. D., Prien, E. P., Otis, J. L., & 
Campbell, J. T. (Ontario Dept. of Civil Service, 
Toronto, Canada) The relation of job attitudes, organ- 
ization performance and job level. Journal of Industrial 
Psychology, 1964, 2(3), 59-65.—A positive relationship 
between job attitudes and efficiency is more clear-cut for 
hourly than for salaried groups, suggesting that the 
relationship is com, lex and might be affected by a 
variable such as job level. The salaried groups had more 
favorable attitudes than the hourly groups despite 
different situational factors, suggesting that job level 
aig attitudes in a specific direction.—C. F. Young- 
erg. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


9299. Bar-Yosef, R., & Schild, E. O. (Hebrew Es 
Jerusalem, Israel) Pressures and defenses in bureaucratic 
roles. American Journal of Sociology, 1966, 71(6), 
665-673.—Line-bureaucrats may be exposed to con- 
flicting pressures from superiors and from clients. In 
that case they are in need of “defenses” to reduce 
pressures or alleviate their impact. A societal ideology 
may serve as individual defense; moreover, the organi- 
zational unit as a whole may develop structural 
mechanisms of defense. 2 such mechanisms, "joint 
defense" and "buffer defense," are discussed. The 
existence of "buffer defense" makes it possible for 
bureaucrats to resist both superiors and clients, and act 
according to independent criteria; the absence of any 
type of defense may lead to erratic behavior, where the 
bureaucrat bows to whatever pressure is momentarily 
strongest.—Journal abstract. 

9300. Bass, Bernard M. (U. Pittsburgh) Effects on 
the subsequent performance of negotiators of studying 
issues or planning strategies alone or in groups. Psycho- 
logical Monographs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(6), 31 
р—1п 3 successive experiments 256 graduate business 
students, representing management or labor, bargained 
individually with counterparts on 9 issues. In each 
experiment some Ss were required to meet in groups 
either to plan strategies or to study the issues without 
planning strategy. Other Ss planned strategy or studied 
alone. When deadlines were imposed, those negotiators 
who had planned strategy were more likely to deadlock, 
and more so if they had planned in groups rather than 
alone. Analyses are presented of: (1) effects of the 
treatments on specific contract outcomes, (2) overall 
favorability to the company of the settlement, (3) 
departure of the settlement from community norms, 
and (4) speed of settlement. Outcomes 3 and 4 were 
highly correlated. Agreement of pairs of negotiators on 
the relative importance of issues depended on pre- 
negotiation treatment, as did judged importance of 
most of the 9 issues and evaluation of the adequacy of 
the settlement. Personal orientation also affected out- 
come: task-oriented negotiating pairs reached settlement 
closer to community norms while self-oriented pairs 
tended to agree more closely on the importance of the 
issues.—Journal abstract. 

9301. DuBrin, Andrew J. Trait and interpersonal self 
descriptions of leaders and non-leaders in an industrial 
setting. Journal of Industrial Psychology, 1964, 2(2), 
51-55.—Supervisors, in contrast to nonsupervisory 
personnel, rate themselves as being stronger їп inter- 
personal aspects of leadership than in individualistic 
characteristics.—C. F. Youngberg. 
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9302. Hughes, Charles L. (Texas Instruments, Inc., 
Dallas) Why goal oriented performance reviews succeed 
and fail. Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(6), 335-341. 
— Where the management by control concept prevails in 
an organization, goal oriented performance reviews are 
not likely to survive. In the environment of goal 
oriented management, goal oriented performance 
appraisal. systems should flourish. An explanation for 
this is given.—Journal abstract. 

9303. McGregor, Douglas. Leadership and motiva- 
ront ga pie Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. xxiii, 286 p. 

9304. Paine, Frank T., Carroll, Stephen J., Jr., & 
Leete, Burt A. (Dept. of Business Administration, U. 
Maryland) Need satisfactions of managerial level per- 
sonnel in a government agency. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(3), 241-249.— Compares the need 
satisfactions of managers in field work with those of 
similar managers in central office work with a govern- 
ment agency. There was greater satisfaction among 
those in field work especially with respect to certain 
higher-level needs. Also, a comparison was made of the 
need satisfactions of all respondents in the government 
agency with those of a similar group from private 
industry. The satisfaction of the government managers 
was less across all need items than the satisfaction of the 
private industry managers. A perceptual halo effect 
created by the insecure conditions existing in the 
government agency at the time the study was conducted 
may explain this finding.—Journal abstract. 

9305. Pease, Hugh M. Design for people, too. 
Personnel Administration, 1966, 29(3), 22-27.—Dis- 
cusses organizational structure designed to fit people 
rather than processes, thereby helping to reduce deper- 
sonalization. 

9306. Smith, Alfred С. (U. Oregon) Communication 
and status: The dynamics of a research center. Eugene, 
Ore.: U. Oregon, 1966. xi, 58 p. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


9307. Cannon, Dennis; Drucker, Eugene, & Kessler, 
Theodore. Summary of literature review on extended 
operations. HumRRO Consulting. Report, 1964, iv, 51 
p.—Research on performance affected by "sleep loss, 
temperature, nutrition, prolonged performance, drugs, 
stress, vibration, confinement, rest and personnel re- 
placements, noise, radiation, and clothing" permits no 
conclusion about troop effectiveness for 48 hr. or 
longer. Laboratory research rather than field studies 
should be pursued.—R. Tyson. 

9308. Evans, Wayne O. (Fitzsimons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) Performance on a skilled task after 
physical work or in a high altitude environment. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(2), 371-380.—The 
experiment examined the effects of heavy physical work 
and of a high terrestrial environment on the psy- 
chomotor skill of pistol firing. 6 Ss walked on a 
treadmill, using the titration procedure, to 4 different 
degrees of fatigue. With instructions for either rapid or 
accurate firing, S, on a light signal got off the treadmill 
and fired 6 shots. Scores were analyzed in terms of: (1 
time from light-on until the pistol was picked up, (2 
time to fire the Ist shot, (3) time to fire the remaining 2 
shots in a series, and (4) accuracy of all 6 shots. Тіте (0 ` 
fire the pistol on the 151 shot and the remaining 5 sho ps 
was attected by treatments. The effects on Р! 
shooting of a high terrestrial environment were sti = 
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-in 8 men taken rapidly from sea level to an altitude of 


14,110 ft. The same general procedures were used but 
no fatigue was induced. High altitude increased speed of 
firing and decreased accuracy. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9309. Grether, Walter F. (Behavioral Sciences Lab., 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) Human 
performance for military and civilian operations in space. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1965, 
134(1), 398-412.—Weightlessness does not impair 
sensory or cognitive capabilities. At zero gravity free- 
floating, using hands for thrust and guidance, is most 
efficient. At lunar gravity changing direction is difficult. 
Performance on arithmetic and vigilance tasks is 
unimpaired by a 4-hr-on/2-off schedule for missions up 
to 15 days; 4-on/4-off are required beyond this. 
Maintenance of a 24-hr diurnal cycle is observed even 
when removed from normal environmental influences. 
Some ways of simplifying the rendezvous problem are 
noted.—B. S. Aaronson. 

9310. Hamilton, James E. (School of Aerospace 
Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.) 
Effect of observer elevation on the moon illusion. Journal 
of Engineering Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 57-67.—"A 
method is presented for the measurement of the moon 
illusion for latitudes of the sky spaced at intervals of 
15° between the horizon and the zenith in the daytime 
sky.” 20 Ss were tested at ground level and at 3 eleva- 
tions up to a maximum of 98 ft. “Evidence is lacking 
in this experiment to support the apparent-distance 
theory. . . . Some kind of change in the characteristics 
of a terrain in the ascension causes the moon illusion 
to be decreased."— D. C. Hodge. 

9311. Kobrick, John L. (U.S. Army Research Inst. 
of Environmental Medicine, Natick, Mass.) Effects of 
exposure to low ambient temperature and wind on visual 
acuity. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 1965, 4(3), 
92-98.—12 Ss were tested under all combinations of 5 
temperatures (70, 20, 0, -20, and -40°F.) and 4 wind 
speeds (0, 10, 20, and 30 mph). Visual acuity worsened 
with increase in wind speed, and with reduction in 
temperature. The 2 variables did not interact. The 
results were interpreted as indicating that the “windchill 
index” could not be used to predict changes in visual 
acuity under the environmental conditions studied 
here. (27 ref.)—D. C. Hodge. 

9312. Paige, Leroy D., & Kama, William N. 
(Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) Effect of transient weight- 
lessness on visual acuity. Journal of Engineering Psy- 
cholo, у, 1965, 4(2), 33-44.—Visual acuity measured by 
2 different methods was degraded by 6-10% in Ss 
exposed to short periods of weightlessness in an aircraft. 
It was concluded that “changes of 1 unit of g in either 
direction from the normal gravity environment result in 
comparable losses in visual acuity."—D. C. Hodge. 

9313. Paige, Leroy D., & Kama, William N. 
(Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) Visual acuity in relation to 
body orientation and G-vector. Journal of Engineering 
Psychology, 1965, 4(2), 45-56.—24 Ss were tested under 
each of 4 viewing conditions: (1) body and head 
upright, (2) body prone, head upright, (3) body supine, 
head inverted, and (4) body and head inverted. It was 
concluded that “0 G and 2 G, each | unit removed from 
the normal environment, produce comparable losses in 
acuity, while -1 G and 3 С, each 2 G-units removed 
from normal, produce greater but still comparable 
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losses. It appears that equal changes in either direction 
from the normal acceleration environment produce 
equal losses in visual acuity, with such losses increasing 
as a function of the amount of change."— D. C. Hodge. 

9314. Strughold, Hubertus. (Aerospace Medical 
Div., Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.) The 
physiological clock in aeronautics and astronautics. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences; 1965, 
134(1), 413-422.—Life processes follow a circadian 
cycle under thalamic control. Most highly developed 
organisms are light-active. The normal sleep dosage is 8 
hr. and the day-night cycle shifts only Кос, Кара 
long-distance jet travel produces desynchrony for up to 
a wk., beyond age 2. This appears when 4 or more time 
zones are crossed and results in misdiagnoses of 
illnesses and impaired performance. Terrestrial cir- 
cadian patterns have been observed in orbiting astro- 
nauts. Sleep seems easier in space. Adaptations to the 
terrestrial pattern will have to be made on the moon or 
Mars. (23 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


9315. Blankenship, A. B. Let's bury paired compari- 
sons. Journal of Advertising Research, 1966, 6(1), 13-17. 
—Weaknesses of the method of paired comparisons in 
consumer research are illustrated to show that this 
technique “сап be a highly dangerous tool."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

9316. Greyser, Stephen A., & Bauer, Raymond 
A. (Harvard Business School, Boston, Mass.) Amer- 
icans and advertising: Thirty years of public opinion. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1966, 30(1), 69-78.— This 
historical analysis of American public opinion toward 
the institution of advertising reveals remarkable sta- 
bility in basic feelings about advertising and its major 
institutional elements over the past 30 yr. Although 
there is a paucity of data from which io generalize, 
opinions are examined on issues such as the public's 
general favorability toward advertising, advertising and 
the economy, advertising as a persuader, truth and 
standards of advertising, and advertising’s effect on 
prices.—M. Н. Lewin. 

9317. Mueller, Eva. (U. Michigan) The impact of 
unemployment on consumer confidence. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1966, 30(1), 19-32.—Studies of consumer 
attitudes toward economic conditions conducted by the 
Survey Research Center suggest that the awareness of 
unemployment was an important reason for the decline 
in consumer optimism from 1958-1963. Their findings 
provide an Index of Consumer Confidence that is 
thought to be an effective predictor of consumer 
spending. Consumer uneasiness is held to be an 
important ingredient of a self-perpetuating inhibition to 
economic growth that results in underemployment of 
our human and material resources.—M. Н. Lewin, 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


х ка ori rug Milton, & Clauser, Charles E. 
nthropometry of common working positions. USAF 
AMRL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 65-73, 29 p.—26 dimen- 
sions of the human body in various working positions 
(standing, bending, kneeling, squatting, supine, and 
sitting) were obtained by Photography or by direct 
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measurement. The purpose of this study was to provide Displays & Controls 

the human engineer with anthropometric data of missile 

workers’ positions so that more adequate work stations 9320. Briggs, George E., & Wiener, Earl L. (Ohio 

can be designed. Each dimension is defined verbally and State U.) Influence of time sharing and control loading 

graphically; and the Sth, 25th, 50th, 75th, and 95th on transfer of training. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
rcentiles and other statistical data are presented. 1966, 50(3), 201-203.—The hypothesis was confirmed 

—USAF AMRL. that in a tracking task low fidelity of control-device 
9319, Cristian, G., & Zbaganu, Gh. Rezolvarea loading during training would result in пеаг-100% 

problemelor operative de catre operatori si dispeceri in transfer when time-sharing requirements were at a 

condiții de laborator. [Operative problem solving by relatively low level, but it would result in significantly 

operators and controllers in laboratory conditions.] less than 100% transfer when such requirements were at 

Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(3), 343-358.—Experi- а relatively high level.—Journal abstract. 

mental research on operative thinking confirmed the 

hypothesis that in the problem-solving process there are DRIVING & SAFETY 


key moments in which psychological and technical 

contents are not perfectly coincidental. It is pointed out 9321. Schiopu, U., Cretu, T., & Zlate, M. Cu privire 
that between the operations there are logical relations la unele conditii psihologice ale accidentelor ín industria 
which must be respected in order to succeed in тіпіегӣ. [Some psychological conditions of accidents in 
problem-solving.— V. Radu. mines.] Revista de Psihologie, 1965, 11(1), 105-117. 
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Ability (see also Ability/Verbal) 
8668, 9226 
Ability /Verbal 
8866, 904 
Abnormal Behavior (see also Neurosis, Mental 
Disorder, Psychosis) 
Abnormal Psychology (see also Clinical Psy- 


chology) 
8892 


Absenteeism 
Absolute Judgment (sce Judgment) 
Abstract (see Abstraction) 
Al (see also Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 
9045, 91 


Academic Achievement (see Achievement /Aca- 


demic) 
Acceleration (see Gravity) 
A ince 


720 
Accident (see Safety) 
Acclimatization (see Adaptation) 
Accommodation/Optical 
‘Acculturation (see also Conformity, Culture) 
Achievement (see also next headings) 
* 8846, 9205 
Achievement Motivation (see also Achieve- 
ment/Over & Under) IU 
Achievement Need (see also Aspiration Level, 
Expectation) 


8318 
Achievement Test (sce Test, / Achievement) 
Achievement/Academic (see also Achieve- 
ment/Prediction of Academic) 
106, 8744, 8826, 8927, 9152, 9187, 9197, 
9214, 9218, 9223, 9230, 9250, 9252 
Achievement/Over & Under 
Achievement/Prediction of Academic (see also 
Prediction) 
8852, 88 Mee ^ 
Acquiescence (see also Social Desirability) 
9046 


Acting Out 
8986 
Activation 


Lg 
8500, 8570, 8740, 8989 " 
к (see Visual Acuity, Auditory Thresh- 
old) 
Авыш 

474, 8743, 9034 


Adaptation Level 
tion/Sensory (sec also Dark Adapta- 


8331 
Adjustment/Personal & Social (see also School 
Adjustment) 
8970, 8997 
Adler, А. 
Administration (see also Management, Organ- 
ization, School Administration) 
8176, 8965, 8972 

Admission (see also Selection) 

Adolescence (see also Student/High School) 
8667, 8722, 8724, 8725, 727, 8745, 8773, 
8776, 8847, 8875, 8878, 8895, 8959, 9013, 
9023 

Adoption 


9025 

Adrenal Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hor- 
mone) 1 

Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) 


dulthood 
8878, 8957 


Advertisii 
931 5.53 16 


Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, 
Literature) 
8433, 8818, 8819 
Affect (see also Emotion) 
8986 
Affection (see Love, Emotion) 
Affective Disorder (sec also Depression, 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis) 


8893 
Affiliation (see Affiliation Need) 


frica 
8263, 8751, 9229 
Aftereffect (sce also next headings) 
ft cette Figural 
Aftereffect, 
8301, ahs 
Aftereffect /Spiral 
Afterimage 
‘Age (see Age Differences, Aging, Geriatrics, 
A Adulthood) 


ge Differences 
8307, 8402, 8497, 8669, 8712 
Aggression (see also Anger, Нос 
8276, 8600, 8650, 8722, 8755, 8880, 8948, 
8993, 9023 


Aging 
8576, 8730, 8731, 8732, 8734, 8735, 9032 


Air 
Air Force (sec also Personnel/Military) 
8246, 8265, 9226 
Aircraft 
Airman (see Pilot, Personnel/Military, Air 
Force) 
Alcohol (sce also next headings) 
8548, 8552, 8636 
Alcohol / Drinking of 
8749 


Alcoholism 

8893, 9009, 9010, 9011, 9012 

Allergy (see also Asthma) 

Allport, G. W. 

Alternation (see also Learning/ Maze) 
8277, 8584 


Ambi 
8870, 8877 
American Psychological 


mnesia 
8371, 8373, 8374, 8380, 8381, 8382, 8524, 
8949, 9066 


mph: 
8556, 8617 
Amygdala & Amygdalectomy 
Anal & Anality (sce Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation) 
Analysis (see also Variance/ Analysis of) 
8581, 9171 
Analyzer 
Anchor Effect & Anchoring 
8438 
Anger (see also Aggression, Hostility) 
‘Animal Behavior & Animal Psychology 
8575, 8580, 8593, 8626, 8640, 8641, 8657, 
8659, 8660, 8661, 8662, 8664, 8666 
Animals (see also paR animals) 
8541, 8542, 8574, 8588, 8625, 8649 
Anomie 


Association 


ropology 
Anthropometry (see Body Types) 
Anti-Semitism (sec Jew, Prejudice) 
Anxiety (see also Fear, Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Phobia, Test дану, 
8252, 8384, 8390, 8408, ‚ 8717, 8817, 
8853, 8865, 8891, 9026, 9215 
phasia + 
9121,9125 


Apparatus 
8276, 8282, 8283, 8284, 8285, 8286, 8287, 
8288, 8289, 8290, 8434, 9111, 9132 
Distance (sce Distance, Percep- 


Apparent 
tion/Depth 

Amar y ОЛЕ (see Movement/Appar- 
ent 


А 
Appraisal (sce also деко 
Approach (see also Approat Avoidance) 
A ‘Avoidance (see also Conflict) 
8636, 8914 
Aptitude (sec also Test/Aptitude) 
9270 


Aptitude Test (scc Test, / Aptitude) 
‘Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 
Arctic (see Environment) 
Arithmetic (see also Mathematics) 
9220 
Arm As also Personnel Military, Military) 


Army Classification Battery 
Arousal (see also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, Vigilance) 
8362, 8364, 8385, 8393, 8394, 8400, 8406 
Art (sce also ‘Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 
Literature) 
8159, 8326, 8818, 8830, 8696 
Articulation 
9120, 9128 
Ascendance-Subi (sce Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also 
Achievement Need, Expectation) 
8800, 9210, 9273 
Assimilation 
‘Association (sec also Learning) 
9062 
Association/Free 
Association/Word 
8256, 8452, 8453, 8454, 8685, 8708, 8804 
Associations (sec Organen ions) 
Asthma (sce also Allergy) 
Athletics (see Sports) 
Attention (все also Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 


lance) 
8248, 8396, 8398, 8527, 8530, 8778, 9051 
Attitude (see also next headings, Maternal 
Attitudes) 
8754, 8762, 8773, 8776, 8779, 8805, 8812, 
8980, 9260, 9262 


Attitude Conn 
8720, 8774, 8780 


Attitude Scale 
ees Industry 
92 


Attitude/Student 
8174, 8775, 9211 T 
Audience 
8771, 8799 e" 
 Audiogenic Seizure i 
Audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, 


Deafness) van 


Г 


Audition (see also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, 
Masking, deu 
8296, 8345, 8346, 8395, 8411, 8543, 8583, 
8675, 8898, 9126, 9176 
Auditory Cortex: & Projection Area ў 
Auditory Discrimination (see also Audiometry, 
Audition 
8347, 8349, 8350, 8351, 8624 
Auditory Measurement 
8348, 8352, 8355, 8356, 9058, 9114 
Audit (see Auditory Measure- 
ment) 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, 
Conformity, Dogmatism) 
буу (see also Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Social Power) 
Autism (see also Fantasy) 
8874, 8962, 8967 
оик Effect (see also Movement/Appar- 
ent 
8296, 8306, 8309 
Automation & Automata 
8276, 8285, 8286, 8842, 9280 
Automobile (see Driving) 
pics Суза: РАША) 
utonomy (see also ndency) 
Aversion & Aversiveness 


dance 

8516, 8630, 8637 

Avoidance Learning (sce Learning /Avoidance) 
Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 


апсе) 
8291, 8417, 8429 


Barbiturate 
8553, 8557. 


D Me Test/ Battery) 
Behavior (see also Behavior Problems) 
Ку 8558, 8581, 8589, 8783, 8906, 8908, 


8150,8 1,8350 
Behaviorism ` 
8166, 8291 
PAM QN also Attitude) 
Bender-Gestalt Test 
Benzedrine (sec Amphetamine) 
Bias (sec Prejudice) 
Bibli phies 
8196, 8198, 8199, 8200; 8201, 9076, 9200 


Test (see Stanford-Binet) 
istry (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 


8: 
Mare see also Obituaries) 
197, 8984, 8986 
Biological Rhythms 
Bird 
8591, 8596, 8663 
Birth 


8670, 8689, 8886, 9150 > 
Blacky Pictures (scc Projective Techniques) 


8295, 9109, 9110, 9111 
Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 


4732, 8995, 9248, 9313 
Image 


Body T; 

Жав, 9318 
Bone Conduction (see Audition) 
Books 


8193, 8194, 8739, 8820 
Brain (sec also next headings, Nervous Sys- 


$6. 8505, 8543, 8550, 8568 
à 
Brain Damage 
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8253, 8257, 8260, 8376, 8535, 8941, 8998, 
9003, 9143, 9248 

Brain Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 
8268, 8537, 9137, 9138, 9139 

Brain Lesion 
8510, 8511, 8512, 8513, 8514, 8515, 8516, 
8517, 8543, 8564, 8565, 9139 

Brain Stem 

Lob eerie (see also Stimulation/Cen- 

tral 

$57, 8518, 8520, 8521, 8523, 8524, 8525, 
8526, 8547, 8653 

Brightness (see also Light) 
8326 


Brightness Discrimination 
8340 


iness 
8189, 9265, 9299, 9303 


Caffeine (see Stimulant) ¿ 
California F Scale (see also Authoritarianism, 
F Scale) 
Californi Psychological 1! (CPI 
ia Psy: ical Inventory (CPI) 
8251, 8854, 8864, 8868 


Cancer 
Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
8569, 8675 
Case uA 
9056, 9057, 9058, 9059, 9060, 9061, 9062, 
9063, 9064, 9065, 9066, 9067, 9068, 9069 
Casework (see Social Casework) 
Castration 
8985 
Cat 
8514, 8516, 8521, 8522, 8540, 8552, 8586, 
8598, 8626 
CEN Behavior 
91 


Cathexis (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 
Affect) 


Causation & Causality 
8535 


Central Nervous System (see Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) : 
Cerebral Cortex (see also Brain, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
8216, 8508, 8734 
Cerebral Palsy (see also Physical Handicap) 
9120, 9145 


сне (sec also Inventory) 
Chemical & Chemistry 
Chicken 
8549, 8562, 8567 

(sec Guidance/Child) 
Child Psychiatry 

8152, 8191, 8996, 9165 

Child 


OMM & Children (sce also Gifted, In- 
а! 

$163, 8684, 8690, 8756, 8792, 8811, 8874, 
8970, 9059 

Childhood/ Abili 


Behavior 
8244, 8893, 9020, 9021 
in 


Ce 
8679, 8686, 8687, 8689, 8693, 8695, 8696, 
8697, 8704, 8750, 8770, 9178, 9220 
Childhood t in 


8149, 8667, 8677, 8683, 8685, 8686, 8687, 
8692, 8694, 8707, 8711, 8713, 8803, 8520; 
8979, 8995, 9056, 9098, 9113, 9158, 9199 


Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 
8274, 8376, 8719, 8927, 8948, 8967, 9029, 
9212, 9233 
Childhood/Gifted (see Gifted) 
КЕКЕНЕТ 
8698, 9065, 9107, 9108, 9110, 9113, 9116, 
9117, 9128, 9131, 9142, 9145, 9147, 9192, 
9231, 9233, 9237, 9238, 9244, 9245, 9258 
Еа ЕКИ КҮҮ in 
8699, 8700, 8701, 8702, 8703, 8705, 8706, 
8708, 8709, 8710, 9141, 9189, 9202, 9239, 
9243, 9272 
Childhood/Perception in 
8299, 8397, 8679, 8680, 8705, 9181 
Childhood/Personality 
8715, 8716, 8820, 8883 
Childhood/Preferences in 
8688, 8720 
Childhood/Preschool 
8681, 8702, 8862, 8994 
Childhood /Psychosis in 
8253, 8376, 8951, 8954, 9057 
Childhood /Retarded (see Mental Retardation) 
Childhood/Schizophrenia in (see Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood) 
Chimpanzee 
Chlorpromazine 
8564 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probability) 
8486, 8488, 8494, 8495 
Class (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
8996, 9006 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing 
9187, 9227, 9232, 9241 
Cleft Lip & Palate 
9119, 9120, 9122, 9128 
Client-Centered Therapy (see Psychothera- 
py/Client Centered) 
Clinic (see also Hospital) 
8968, 8971, 8974, 9183 
Clinical Judgment 
8982, 8999, 9000 
Clinical Psychology (sce also Abnormal Psy- 
chology) 
8177, 8890 
Соне en 
Joding (see also Display) 
8412, 8471 Y: 
Cognition (sce also Reasoning, Thinking) 
8163, 8291, 8826 
Cognitive Dissonance (see also Dissonance) 
c ium 


Cold (see Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Stu- 
dent/College) 
8188, 8849, 9087 
College Counseling (see Counseling) 
College Student (see Student/College) 
Color (see also next headings) 
8587, 8682, 8845 
Color Blindness 


Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
йе Speech, Verbal Behavior) 

8208, 8493, 8780, 8802, 8805, 8812, 8867, 

e 8929, 9041, 9048, 9095. 9107, 9108, 


Communication/Mass 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
8801, 8918 


Services 
8730, 9075, 9080, 9081, 9155, 9183 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 
chology) 
8621 
Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
парно) 


€ 


n (sec Mania, Impulsiveness) 


205, К 8227, 8229, 8230, 8231, 8232, 
on 8234, 8235, 8236, 8237, 8437. 8685, 
Concentration Camp 
Concept (see also ao Abstraction, Concept. For- 
mation, Thinking) 
8232, 8696, 8750, 9166, 9266 


een ‘ormation 

8695, 8697, 9051, 9152, 9162, 9223 

Conditional сане о Skin Response (see Gal- 
vanie Skin К. 


Conditioned ү 35-5 

Conditioned Reflex (sce also Conditioning/ 
Classical, Reflex) 

a 8368, С) 
8434, 8606 oo 


Сомен (see also next heading 
8428, 8508, 8514, E $612. [^n 8614, 
а 8616, 8627, 8639, 8939, 9089 


voidance. 
8502, 8518, 8561, 8611, 8632, 8633, 8635, 


33, 9047 


'erbal 

$291, ‚ 8432, 8433, 8437 
Cone (see Retina) 
Conference (sec Symposium) 
Conllict (see also Competition, Learning/ 

Avoidance) 

8386, 8420, 8430, 8495, 8796, 8869 

Conformity (see also eas Group 


Influence, Social Power 
8417, 8736, 8742, 8748 
Conscience. 
Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Un 


Sonance 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 
Constancy 
9050 
Consulting 
Consumer 
Consumer Behavior 
8400, 8445, 9315, 9317 
Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 


‘ontribution & Criticism 
: n 8182, 8203, 8266, 8270, 8277, 8460, 


Cor [^ also "rri 
8590, 8645, 93 
Convulsion (see Elect ALerocosvalsive Shock, Epi- 


lepsy, Seizure) 


Coordination 
8290, 8579, 91 ер 
9 ii, ин 8219, 8229, з. 5236, 8240, 


8846 
Cortex. (see Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortes, 
Auditory Cortex) 


Counseling (ке 556). (sec also Guidance, Interview h 
8173, , 8918, 9086, 9087, 
9092, 9163, ө. 9150, 9252 

€ 


'ounsclor. 
9085, 9088, 9091, 9255 
Countertransference ( 


(see Transference) 
‘Counting 
Court 


(sec also Art, Gifted, Music, Think- 
ing, Literature, Aesthetics) 
8828, 8829, 8830, 8831, 8832. 8833. 8858 
Crime & C (sec also Delinquency /Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
8189, 8233, 8889. 8934, 9014, 9016 
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Critical Flicker Fusion (sec Flicker Fusion) 


сө (sec Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (sec also Culture) 
15 8689, 8756, 8744, 8745, 8816, 9222, 


“we 
8329, 8416, 8603, 8607 
Culture (see also Acculturation, Cultures, 
Group Influence, Ethnology) 
8691, 8752, 8755 
Culture Change in (see also Culture, Cultures) 
ultures & Countries (sec also Culture) 


Cutaneous Sensitivity (sec also Skin) 
. 8360, 8412 


8226, 8403, 9206 
Dark Adaptation (see also Adaptation /Sen- 
Data ны (see also Computer, Statistics) 
Day 044 (sce Fantasy) 
8447, 9058, 9107, 9112, 9113, 9114, 9115, 


C 

mi ity} 

8210, ЫЗА #492, 8196. 8737, 9293 
Mechanism (scc also Defensiveness, 


ce "tee aan 


Defense Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 


8839, 8853 
beer p) nd also Defense Mechanism) 


bap Ve jn Pan {see Рану Pan Parapsychology) 


Juvenile (soe POS dn Conformity, 
Crime & а riminals) 
#745, 8824, 9017, 9018, 9019, 9020, 921, 
9022, 9023, 9024 


Delusion 
9030, 9037, 9040, 9060 
Denial (sce Defense Mechanism) 


Deu TOR Aw also Autonomy) 
8167, #227, 8484, 8571, #914 


Depersonalization 
Depression (see also Emotion, Manic De- 
pressive Pa) О ons 
8551, 8555, 
m (see sper J'Oeprivation/Setsory. 


эю. xum 4995, 909) 
wmi, ж 8364, 859% 
Depth Perception (see Peroeption / Depth) 
Desegregation (sec Integration) 
Detection 
8338, 8349, 8350, 9111, 9143 


(see also Maturation) 
e 8692, MA, 8712, 8713, 8822, 882), 


(see also Choice Behavior, 


Dewey (see Motor Performance) 
Diabetes Loo re nen o 


: 
9» (95 M93, “жо твы 
ше сту / Differential 
253, 8257, 8998, 9001 


Dial (sec Display) 

Diet (see Food) 

Digit (scc Number) 

Disability (sec Physical Handicap) 


Disaster. 
cfi шее sieo Уша] ‚ Power) 
(sec also Visual Discrimination, 
Learning / Discrimination 
8204, 8317, 8323, 8333, дю, 8436, 8488, 


8619, 8625, 8710, 9117, 9173 
* 


m = 


M 


Disease (sec also Illness) 


8569, 8694, 9107, 9177 
эсс Defense Mechanism) 


D M (see Dania (ves «o í Control) 
сут vM Distance / Apparent) 


$302, 849) 


Distance / Distance, Perception, 
— guber nee, поериіоп/ 


) 
Distraction (see Attention) 
Distribution (scc alvo Statistics) 


Divorce 
Doctorate 
Dog 
8508, 8543, 8563, 8579, 8993, 8615 . 
Dogmatism P 
8484, 8721, 8919, 8861, 9262 
Dominance 
8506, 8507, 8598, 9260 


(see also Art, Creativity, Aesthetion) 
E711, 8994, 9039, 9184 


Dream (see also Dreaming) 
кова 


9110 


D: (see also Alcohol / Drinking) 


283, 8284 


Drive (sec also Motivation) 
нав) 


NA 


‘Addiction (scc also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
553, сүз Л 


а тит $817 3958, 83 git на Has, 


8617, 8635, 9175 


Drag Therapy (oe also Drug Пел 
555, 836), 8956, 8938, 8959, 5960, 8961, 


8962, 8963, 9009, 9105 
also Tranquilizer) 


ы! 


Ear (sec also Audition, Cochlen) 


M1, 9129 
(see alvo Food) 
8755 


Ecology (see also Environment) 
I 


LIELS ‚эю т) Spook Ton sith 


9195, 9201, 9256, 9259 


Education / 


8756, MAX. 


Education 


Special 
E372, 9116, 9189, 9191, 9192,9: 
$234, 9236, 9238, 9240, 924), 9244, 9247, 


decationsl 

9198, 9215, 9227 
ducational 

9196, 9198 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 


9252 


Effort - 
t 
Veo 99121 9989. Lor XT] 


i 


. Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin 
Response) . 


i a panay (see also Arousal) 
8396, 8434, 8527, 8528, 8529, 8530, 8532, 


8533, 8534, 8536, 8537; 8552, 8734, 9137 
5 phy (see also Eye Movement) 


рейт (see also Retina) 


Emotion (sec also Affect, Depression) 
ш. 8297, 1353, 8333, 8569, 8573, 8915, 


Emotional! Disturbance (see also Childhood, 
. Emotion, Mental Disorder) 
9014, 9064 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
8789 
(все also Hormone, Gland) 
8501, 8733 


9318 
Engineers & Engineering 


Enuresis (see also Urination) 

Environment Д 
8207, 8245, 8573, 8609, 8627, 8705, 8925, 
9197, 9276, 9277, 9307, 9308, 9310, 9311 

iology 
(see also Seizure) 
8893, 8959, 9144, 9146 
8560, 8561 


EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) sped 


E 
8328, 9174, 9221, 9243, 9250 
Evoked (see Potential /Evoked) 


8153, 8158, 8190, 8755 
Examination (see Test, Educational Mea- 
surement) 


а! Child (sce Mental Retardation, 
ae also Inhibition) 
Excitation зо Ini 


3 8691 8753, 9275, 9282 
А 


Executive. 
(see Management) 
8404, 8578, 8882 


_ 8195 > 
Teles (sec also Existential Psychology) 


Eanes & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
8509, 8480, 8532, 8771, 8798 
8614, 8844 
8567, 8571, 8594, 8595, 8658 
8277, 8602 


8169, 8184, 8185, 8186, 8456, 8581 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
8235, 8280, 8926 


Behavior 
8385. ЗЛ 8523, 8601, 8665 
ion (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
(see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 
Learning) - 


8561, 8650, 8653, 8656 
Extinction/Resistance 
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Sk timer saa ааст un = 5 


Extraversion (see also Introversion) 
8840, 8857 ; 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
8326, 8335, 8477 
уе Movement (see also Nystagmus) 
8343, 8344, 8672 ay" a 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyelid) 
— H.J. 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
Facial (sec also Expression) 


nal; 
8218, 8219, 8221, 8231, 8243, 8789, 8825, 
8838, 8866, 8996 
dn Dro also Achievement, Success) 


Fi {see also Experience, Practice) 
"irs 
Family (see also Family Relations, Marriage, 
Mother, Parent, Father) 
8929, 8931, 8932, 9029, 9038, 9075, 9079, 
9095, 9102, 9161, 9180 
Fi Relations 


" 8 me ун а дата н 9256 
iai see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 
5 8879, 9023 t 


365, 8366, 8368, 8528 
Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, 
Anxiety) 
8567, 8634, 8780, 8993 
(see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Knowledge of Results, 
Reinforcement) 
Е е, 8865, 9203 
‘ceding (see Eating) 
F see Emotion) 
Е (sce also Masculinity, Sex Role) 
8985 


Field Study 
Fighting (see Aggression, Hostilit ) 
Figural ‘Aftereffeet (see Aftereffect/ Figural) 
Figure 

8304, 8850 
Fin (see Hand 

see 

EC 

8600 


_ Flavor (see Taste) 


Flicker (sce also Flicker Fusion) 
8292 


8513, 8599, 8650, 8653 
vation 


8572, 8601 
Food Intake 
8576, 8582, 8619, 8649 
Food Preference (see Food Intake) 
Foreign. (= 
(see 
Abroad) 
Foreman (sce Supervision) 2 
Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 
Memory. tion) 
Form Perception (see Perception/Form) 
Formula 
Foster Home (see Adoption) 
France 


8191, 8652, 8738, 9020, 9024, 9153, 9201 
reud, S. 
8160, 8879, 8983, 8984 
5 8727, 8791 
rog 
8504, 8539 
Frontal 


International, Psychology 


(see Brain Lesion) 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 


Emotion) 
8377, 8648, 8993 
G-Force (see Gravity) 
Skin R 


Game (sce also Play) 
8205 


Game Theory (also Decision Making, Learn- 
ing/Probability, Choice Behavior) 
90, 8498, 8499 
Generalization (sce also Abstraction, Gener- 
alization/Stimulus) 
8431, 8462, 8796 


Genetics 
8506, 8887, 9169, 9172 
seriatrics 


8729, 8733, 8734, 8765, 8893, 8963, 9100, 
9133, 9177 


MIC! 

8178, 8264, 8958, 8974, 9190 

Gerontology (see Geriatrics) 

Gestalt Psychology (sec also Field Study) 
8166 

Gesture 

Gifted 
8832, 9236 

Gland ре also Endocrine, Hormone) 
854 


Goal (sce also Motivation) 
9090 
Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 
Draw-A-Person Test) 
Government 


8801 
Graphology (sce also Handwriting) 
esie also Weightlessness) 
[ 


Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Reference Group) 
8785, 8798, 8800, 9091 
G 
"$786. 8938, 9196 
Sroup D: 


Group Elecincaens 
iveness 
oe a Influence 

8742, 8787, 8797, 8848 
Group Productivity 


Group 
Group Therapy (see Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/Ethnic (see also Ethnology) 
G / Small (sec also Interpersonal) 
8208, 8498, 8935 
Growth (sec Development, Maturation, Men- 
tal Development) 
(sec also next headings, Counseling) 
/ Child 


/ 
9251, 9254 
M 


'/ Vocational 
8239, 8261, 9072, 9216, 9249, 9250, 9270, 
9271 


Guilt 
8432, 8691 
Guinea 


8589 
Gustation (see Taste) 
mA (ee also Extinction, Learning) 
Habit 
Habituation 

8478, 8523, 8527 
Hallucination 

8957, 9030 
Halli 

8331 
Hand 


8403, 8404, 8434, 8577 
(sce also Lateralit 


y) 
Childh: i 
-— (see M ood / Handicapped, Phys- 
Handling 


landwriting (see also Graphology) 
8233, 9170, 9248 
Headache (see Illness) 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 


Heart Rate 
8387, 8613 

Heat (see Tanperati 

Нер (see Genetics) 

Hg chool (sce Student/High School, 

hool) 
Higher Education (sec College) 
7 8514 


History 
8150, 8155, 8156, 8157, 8159, 8160, 8161, 
8575, 8818, 8874 

Holtzman Inkblot Test 

Home 


8731 
Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 
cide) 


Homing 

Homosexuality (sec also Sexual Deviation) 
8767, 8908, 8930, 8933 

Hormone (sce also the several hormones, 


Endocrine) 
8567, 8568, 9175 
Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Mental Hospital, Institution) 
8553, 8964, 8965, 8970, 8973, 9014, 9055, 


9081 

Hostility (see also Aggression, Anger) 
Кр s 

Hue (see Color) 

Human Engineering (see Engineering Psychol- 

ogy) 
Human Factors 
Human 


Humor 
8759, 8821 
Hi (see also Food, Deprivation) 


313 
Hypertension (sce Blood Pressure) 


Hypnosis 
8181, 8370, 8371, 8372, 8373, 8374, 8375, 
8377, 8378, 8379, 8380, 8381, 8382, 8941, 
8944, 8945, 8949, 8955, 8898, 9066, 9239 
Hop (see also Suggestibility) 
3 


Hypothalamus 
8510, 8518, 8519, 8522 
Hysteria & Hysterics 


Id (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
1 


identification 
8716, 8764, 8817, 9163 
Identity 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) / 
Illness (sec also Disease, Mental Disorder) 


8501 
Illumination (sce Lighting) " 
(see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
8302, 8304, 8305, 8326, 8327, 9003, 9310 


Image 
8170, 8328, 8479 


= 7, 8878 


nation (see also Fantasy) 
375, 8785, 9110 


Incentive (see also Motivation, Reinforcement) 
8387 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
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Incidental Learning (sce Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
Independency (see also Dependency) 


Index 
8147, 8831 


India 
8155, 8749, 8809 
Indian (American) 
9010 


Individual Differences 
8252, 8320, 8385, 8399, 8469, 8712, 8851, 
9217, 9297 
Industrial Porcher, 
8262, 9275, 9281, 9285 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/ Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
8671, 8672, 8673, 8676, 8677 


Inference 
Inferiority Feeling (sce also Achievement 
Need 


Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 
Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, ip 
8147, 8466, 8476, 8479, 8485, 8488, 8489, 
8493, 8779, 8795, 9269 
dmg Theory (see also Information) 


Inheritance (see Genetics) 
Inhibition (sec also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 
8409, 8510, 8646 
Inhibition/Reactive 
Inhibition/Retroactive 


insect 
8584, 8590, 8644 
Insecurity (see also ен a 
t (sce also Problem Solving, Thinking) 


Instinctive Behavior (sce also Homing, Mating 
Behavior) 
8596 
Institute (see Organizations) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 
8823, 9017, 9021, 9100, 9179, 9180, 9186 
instruction (see also Teaching) 
8280, 8292, 8423, 8701, 8709 
instructional Aids 


1 
9195 
- (sec Hormone) 
inte 
ти ени 
8528, 8713 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
8232, 8832, 9170, 9214 
мек, Quotient 


827 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test /Intelli- 
gence) 
Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) = 
interest (see also next headings, Motivation) 
8670, 8782, 8856, 9213 
Interest / Vocational (see ‘Occupational Interest) 
interference (sce also Inhibition) 
8388, 8457, 8463, 8707 


international 
$200, 8206 
Interpersonal (see also Ou Social) 
8485, 8794, 8795, 8820, 88 
Intersensory t 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling) 
8893, 9089, 9094, 9143, 9253, 9283 
Introversion (sce also Extraversion) 
8840, 8863 
Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 


Survey) 
8244, 8258, 8273, 9222 


Isolation 
8593, 8594, 8743, 8789, 9013 
Israel (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 
9026 


Italy 
8828 к 
Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
E 8241 
Item Analysis 
8230, 8246 


Japan 
8188, 8747, 9201 
Jew (sec also Minority Group, Religion) 
8760, 8991 
Job (see Occupation, Personnel /Industrial, 
Work) 
Job Evaluation 
8209, 8242, 9291 
lob Performance 
8366, 9275, 9282, 9289, 9290, 9292 


Satisfaction 
9294, 9295, 929! 
Journals B 


judgment 
ane 8325, 8342, 8358, 8488, 8491, 8787, 


Jung, C. G. 
Junior big ene (see School) 


Juvenile linquency (sec Delinquency /Juve- 
nile) 
Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 


Kindergarten (see Childhood/ Preschool) 
Kinesthesis (sce also Movement, 
etes s, 
8358 


Knowledge 
Knowledge of Results (sce also Feedback, 
Reinforcement) " 


8787 
Korsakov's Psychosis (sec Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record 


Labor Relations 


9300 

Language (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
8287, 8511, 8804, 8806, 8807, 8808, 8809, 
8811, 8815, 8816, 8692, 9108, 91 12,9131 


меи Development 
803, 9120 
Latent Learning (sce Learning) 


Laterality (see also Handedness) 
8506, 8507, 8577, 9231 

Law (sec also Court, Politics) 
8894 

Leadership (sce also Author Ma етеп!) 
8726, 8758, 8801, 89. 5, 9301, 9303 
ming (sce also Associ , Conditioning 
8189, 8378, 8412, 8413, 8417, 8419, 8421, 
8452, 8462, 8565, 8602, 8605, 8644, 8698, 
9008, 9116, 9141, 9188, 9189, 9198, 9243 


Lear Set 
tm te 
arn ry 
8646, 8906 
Learning/ Avoidance 
8618, 8631, 8637 
Learniag/ Discrimination 
8286, 8357, 8414, 8416, 8418, 8420, 8571, 
8608, 8614, 8622, 8623, 8626, 8627, 8629, 
$701, 9162 
Learning/Escape 
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ERRATUM 
Abstract 40: 10678 is a corrected version of 40: 78. 
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10530, Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) Psychol- 
ogy, medicine and the human condition known as mental 
health. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(2), 
129-134.— Suggestions are offered as to how the empha- 
sis тау: be redirected toward a more humanistic 
approach to use in the development of a helping 
relationship.—Journal abstract. 

10531. Goshen, Charles E. (West Virginia U. Med- 
ical Center) The changing role of the mental health 
organization. Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 
2(2), 121-123.— Citizens groups could prove to be most 
effective if they began to direct their attention toward: 
(1) recruiting young people at high school and college 
levels to enter mental health professions, and (2) 
exerting an organized, systematic taxpayer's kind of 
pressure on state legislatures and training centers to 
improve, expand, or inaugurate training facilities. Some 
ideas are proposed.—Journal abstract. 

10532. Ruebhausen, Oscar M., & Brim, Orville G., 
Jr. Privacy and behavioral research. American Psy- 
chologist, 1966, 21(5), 423-437.— There is a "conflict 
of... scientific research with the right...of private 
personality." Traditional methods of behavioral re- 
search may, on occasion, involve a violation of the 
individual claim to private personality. 2 central ethical 
issues are the degree of individual consent that exists 
and the degree of confidentiality that is maintained. 
Whenever possible, “both consent and anonymity 
should be sought in behavioral research." 7 principles 
are suggested for inclusion in a general code of ethics 
for behavioral research.—S. J. Lachman. 

10533. Wolanski, Napoleon. (National Research 
Inst. of Mother and Child, Warsaw, Poland) Environ- 
mental modification of human form and function. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 
826-840.—The same environment may produce differ- 
ent effects in regard to differént traits. Phenotypically 
similar traits in individuals with the same genotype may 
differ in their course of development. Development is an 
essential part of the true nature of an organism. 
Phenotypically distinct forms may not be genotypically 
distinct. Adaptation to socioeconomic changes may not 
be phylogenetically adaptive. Similar traits can deter- 
mine different pathways of phylogenesis. Man's capac- 
ity for adaptation is central to ontogenetic development. 
Caution is required in drawing conclusions from studies 


performed in a single environment. (34 ref.)]—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


OBITUARIES 


HISTORY 


10534. Drüe, Hermann. Edmund Husserls System der 
phünomenologischen Psychologie. [Edmund Husserl's 
system of phenomenological psychology.] Berlin, 
Germany: W. de Gruyter, 1963. 326 p. DM 38,—. 

10535. Grob, Gerald N. (Clark U.). The state mental 
hospital in mid-nineteenth century America: А social 
analysis. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(6), 510-523. 
— To determine the identity of a mental hospital, a case 
study of the development of a state hospital during its 
Ist 25 yr. is presented. The initial success of the hospital 
was due largely to the efforts of its leader who rejected 
supernatural interpretations of mental illness, and, 
while holding to a somatic pathology, accepted mod- 
ifications that permitted a psychologically oriented 
therapy.—S. J. Lachman. 

10536. Linschoten, Johannes. Auf dem wege zu einer 
phiinomenologischen Psychologie: Die Psychologie von 
William James. [Towards a phenomenological psychol- 
ogy: The psychology of William James.] Berlin, 
Germany: W. de Gruyter, 1961. 253 p. DM 34,—. 

10537. Parkin, A. Neurosis and schizophrenia: L 
Historical review. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 
203-216.—The terms “neuroses” and “psychoses” have 
come into current usage largely during the present 
century, but the question of the relationship of the 
states to which they refer is as old as the history of 
pone The history of these issues dissolves into the 

ux of present-day debate. Bleuler, Meyer, and Freud 
laid the groundwork for most clinical thought in the 
20th century and conveyed the contrasting views of the 
relationship between the neuroses and schizophrenia. 
— D. Prager. 


PHILOSOPHY 


10538. Endleman, Robert. Reflections on the human 
revolution. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(2), 5-24. 
—Proposes “а new cultural evolutionism in which the 
transforming mechanism in human potentiality is not 
intellectual mastery and its repression-based science and 
technology, but the forces of Eros and a science devoted 
to its cause." — 2. Prager. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


10539. Barrington, M. R. Swan on a black sea: How 
much could Miss Cummins have known? Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 1966, 43(728), 289- 
300,—Poses 4 questions on this subject. Miss Cummins, 
a medium, through automatic script communication, 


gives information about a Mrs. Willett, who lived years 


989 = 


———————— 
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ago. Discrepancies and agreements are given for Miss 
Cummins' report, as possibilities of the "communica- 
tion."—O. I. Jacobsen. 

10540. Deikman, Arthur J. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Implications of experimentally 
induced contemplative meditation. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 101-116.—Data from 2 Ss 
who participated in a larger study of experimentally 
induced contemplative meditation are analyzed and 
interpreted. After considering internal and external 
explanatory factors, it is concluded that internal 
"knowledge" was operative but that the classical mystic 
experience as a result of "special receptivity to external 
stimuli ordinarily excluded or ignored in the normal 
state" could not be excluded.—N. H. Pronko. 

10541. Lambert, G. W. The quest at Glastenbury. 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 1966, 
43(728), 301-309.— Describes the psychic episodes and 
beliefs of a Frederick Bligh Bond whose planned 
excavations for some hidden treasure in Glastenbury 
Abbey never materialized. The location of the treasure 
had been revealed to him through automatic writing. 
—0. I. Jacobsen. 

10542. Margenau, Henry. (Yale U.) ESP in the 
framework of modern science. Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, 1966, 60(3), 214-228. 
—Compares current parapsychology with the situation 
in physics when the presence of radioactive particles 
was Ist noted but could not be explained. arapsy- 
chologists need to take 2 steps earlier taken by 
physicists: (1) learn to control, and (2) demonstrate the 
existence of extrasensory perception (ESP) incontro- 
vertibly and develop constructs to provide a theoretical 
framework for it. Describes unresolved problems in 
physics which are analogous and perhaps relevant to 
ESP research. Warns that "The parapsychologist . . „ is 
not likely to find theories which illuminate his area of 
interest already prepared by physicists. He must strike 
ош on his own and...reason in bolder terms than 
present-day physics suggests."—R. А. White. 

10543. Roll, W. G. (Psychical Research Foundation, 
Durham, N.C.) Further token object tests with a **sen- 
sitive.” Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, 1966, 60(3), 270-280.—Describes further 
attempts to develop oes token object tests that 
both interest and challenge gifted Ss and are suited for 
testing “psi field theory." This theory postulates that 
events connected with physical objects produce changes 
in their psi fields which can be detected by ESP. S had 
succeeded in previous ESP tests with photographs as 
targets. Here $ was asked to match correctly pairs of 
blank cards and metal chains with pendants which E 
had earlier distributed to several cooperators who had 
kept them for a period of time. Control cards and chain 
Sets were used also. The results were not Statistically 
significant and so do not offer proof of the theory, but 
"they are consistent with it." —R. A. White. 

10544. Stevenson, lan. (U. Virginia) Cultural pat- 
terns in cases suggestive of reincarnation among the 
Tlingit Indians of southeastern Alaska. Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 1966, 60(3), 
229-243.—Cultural factors appear to influence the 
features and incidence of cases suggestive of reincarna- 
tion in both cases reported and certain features of them. 
Although blood relationships, birthmarks, and “ап- 
nouncing” dreams characterize reports of reincarnation 
elsewhere in the world, they occur more frequently 
among the Tlingit Indians. Certain aspects of the Tlingit 
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culture emphasize these features; conversely, there is 
‘evidence that the presence of these features influences 
the culture. It is also reported that in 26 of 29 
announcing dreams, the sex of the expected baby (or 
reborn, as the Tlingits would say) was predicted 
correctly.—R. A. White. 

10545. Tart, Charles T. (U. Virginia) ESPA- 
TESTER: An automatic testing device for parapsy- 
chological research. Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, 1966, 60(3), 256-269.— Describes 
the construction and operation of a proposed device, 
"ESPATESTER," which is designed to form the basic 
core unit of an automated extrasensory perception 
(ESP) test situation and/or a teaching machine for ESP, 
utilizing the principle of reinforcement of correct 
responses. The device randomly selects 5 electrical 
outputs to serve as targets (or activate other targets) 
and scores the S’s responses as correct or incorrect. 
Outputs are provided for permanently recording both 
target selections and S's responses, and for connecting 
reinforcement apparatus. ESPATESTER is highly 
flexible, automatic, reliable in operation, and relatively 
simple in construction.— Journal abstract 

10546. Zoral, G. An interesting long-term "m 
nition. Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1966, 43(728), 309-317.— Describes the "precognition" 
and extrasensory perception abilities of a woman; 
however, neither explanations nor interpretations are 
given for her predictive ability.—O. /. Jacobsen 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


10547. Burgess, Robert L., & Akers, Ronald L. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) Are operant principles tautolog- 
ical? Psychological Record, 1966, 16(3), 305-312.—The 
charge that operant principles are tautological is pre- 
sented and exaitined: The tautology is seen as inci- 
dental, not necessary, and a schema is suggested that 
orders operant principles into an integrated set of 
nontautological statements of general and derived 
propositions.—Journal abstract. 

10548. Graumann, Carl F. Grundlagen einer Phiino- 
menologie und Psychologie der Perspektivitit. [The 
foundation of a phenomenology and psychology of 
perspective.] Berlin, Germany: W. de Gruyter, 1960, 
194 p. DM 24,—. š е 

10549. Homme, Lloyd E. (Westinghouse Electric 
Behavioral Research Lab., Albuquerque, N.M.) Conti- 
guity theory and contingency management. Psychological 
Record, 1966, 16(3), 233-241.—It is proposed that 
contiguity theory provides a base for specifying when 
Premack's differential probability hypothesis will and 
will not identify effective reinforcers. 4 implications of 
contiguity theory for contingency management are 
discussed and illustrated by showing how the contiguity 
implication has been applied to the contingency 
management of children and to the engineering of 
self-management of contingencies. Relationships be- 
tween contiguity theory, the Premack principle, and 
reinforcement principles are discussed. It is concluded 
that propositions derived from these 3 sources are in 
agreement and can be tested in nonlaboratory situa- 
tions, particularly in the teaching of self-management. 
Q2 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10550. Locke, Edwin A. (American Inst. for Re- 
de ned ENIM) The contradiction of epi- 
phenomenalism. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
57(1-2), 203-204. увери 
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10551. Robbins, Melvyn P. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The Delacato interpretation of 
neurological organization. Reading Research Quarterly, 
1966, 1(3), 57-78.—The results did not support the 
Delacato-type program, suggesting that the program 
did not enhance the lateral or reading development of 
the Ss and that the postulated relationship between 
neurological organization and reading could not be 
supported. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


10552. ————. Rapports présentés aux Journées 
Psychiatriques, Paris 19-20 Juin 1965. [Reports pre- 
sented at the “Journées Psychiatriques," Paris, June 
19-20, 1965.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1965, 30(3, 
Suppl.), 312 p. 

10553. Langhorne, M. C. (Trinity Coll.) Proceed- 
ings of the. Fifth Annual Meeting of the New England 
Psychological Association. American Psychologist, 1966, 
21(4), 370-371.—The program is listed.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


10554, Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago) Training 
the child-care worker in a residential center. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 694-705.— Try- 
ing to "train" child-care workers for their tasks is 
useless, if not undesirable. What is needed is not 
preparing them for the execution of particular tasks, but 
helping them to develop deeper insights into themselves, 
into attitudes and behaviors, and to trust that these will 
benefit both them and their work for and with the 
patients.—Journal abstract. 

10555. Felzer, Stanton B., Shumaker, Elaine; 
D'Zmura, Thomas L., & Slutsky, Harry. (Temple U. 
Medical Center) A mental health training program for 
community agency personnel. Pennsylvania. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1966, 5(4), 17-24. i 

10556. Garfield, Sol L. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Clinical psychology and the search for. identity. 
American Psychologist, 1966, 21(4), 353-362.—Students 
"are not given an integrated model with which to 
identify but are confronted instead by 2 apparently 
conflicting models—the scientific-research model and 
the clinical-practitioner model.” To resolve the dis- 
sonance “most students tend to identify with either the 
research or the practitioner model, and to blot out or 
defend... against the other." There are severe identity 
problems for the clinical. psychologist. “°... the most 
pressing need in clinical psychology pertains to а 
reorganization of training, practice, and research in our 
approved university settings" to help provide a sound 
identity for clinical psychology and for eventually 
allowing a worthwhile contribution to be made to 
problems of personality maladjustment and change. 
Psychology requires its own clinical facility where 
research and practice are intimately related and tied 
together. "The psychological center would not only 
emphasize both research and practice, but would 
demonstrate the mutual interaction and reciprocal 
relationship of the 2." (17 ref.)—S. J. Lachman. 

10557. Ginzberg, Eli. (Columbia U.) Psychology 
and manpower policy. American Psychologist, 1966, 
21(6), 549-554.—Outlines 5 contributions made by 
psychology to manpower policy: (1) the public has been 
encouraged to adopt a more humane attitude toward 
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people who are ineffective; (2) the public has acquired a 
positive stance toward the amelioration of social and 
human ills, particularly through reliance on education, 
but also through other approaches including supportive 
services; (3) psychology’s study of the distribution of 
human attributes has contributed substantially to the 
decline in discrimination toward women, Negroes, and 
others who were formerly beyond the pale; (4) psychol- 
ogy has led to more constructive views and behavior 
with regard to the rearing of children and development 
of young people; and (5) psychology has thrown a 
searchlight on the critical importance of work for 
individual and social integration.—$. J. Lachman. 

10558. Hayden, Mary P., & Small, Joyce С. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) Absentee patients: А 
controlled study of missed appointments in a psychiatric 
аш: Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 4(4), 342- 

10559, Lenzer, Anthony. (U. Michigan) The role of 
the university in gerontological training. Gerontologist, 
1966, 6(2), 105-110.—Strategy and tactics for develop- 
ing interest in gerontology ‘on university campuses is 
discussed. in terms of establishment of centers to 
conduct research and provide teaching faculty for 
various university units, involvement of distinguished 
scientists in gerontological research, provision o teach- 
ing resources for interested departments, and attempts 
to penetrate curricula through contact with professional 
associations.—Journal summary. 

10560. Libo, Lester М. (U. New Mexico School of 
Medicine) Multiple functions for psychologists in 
community consultation. American Psychologist, 1966, 
21(6), 530-534.—"'Psychologists are assuming a wider 
range of responsibilities in community program admin- 
istration and community consultation: in mental health, 
corrections, education, and anti-poverty.” A program 
for training consultants was developed in New Mexico 
during a 4-yr demonstration project. Selection criteria 
include: (1) sound graduate training including the PhD 
for psychologists, (2) substantial clinical skills in diag- 
nosis and therapy, (3) experience in consultation and 
administration, and (4) experience in community work. 
A 2-mo., full-time orientation program was conducted 
for the consultants hired. The. project stimulated de- 
velopment of various new resources in local com- 
munities including, among others, a day school for 
retarded children, a family casework agency, a day 
center for emotionally disturbed children, a training and 
consultation service to an orphanage, and an alcoholism 
treatment and rehabilitation program.—S, J. Lachman. 

10561. Poser, Ernest С. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) The effect of therapists’ training on group 
therapeutic outcome. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(4), 283-289.— The outcome of group therapy 
for psychotic patients was used as the dependent 
variable in assessing the comparative efficacy о trained 
and untrained therapists. The latter were undergraduate 
students with no training or experience in psycho- 
therapy. For this reason, their role in psychotherapy 
was viewed as analogous to that of a placebo in studies 
assessing drug effects. Changes in psychological test 
performance of 295 patients before and after 5 mo. of 
group therapy served as the criterion. of therapeutic 
behavior change. By comparison to am untreated 
control group the lay therapists achieved slightly better 
results than psychiatrists and psychiatrie social Wanker 
doing group therapy with similar patients. au 
urged in extending. the implications of these 
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beyond group therapy with schizophrenic patients. 
—Journal abstract. 

10562. Rioch, Margaret J. (Washington School of 
Psychiatry) Changing concepts in the training of thera- 
pists. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 
290-292 .—Many professionals in the mental health field 
recognize the ability of nontraditional workers with 
relatively little training to produce good therapeutic 
results. The question is raised and discussed as to why 
the guardians of our present system are slow to use fully 
new resources, the effectiveness of which has been 
demonstrated. The suggestion is made that profes- 
sionals with long traditional training should identify 
themselves with the advancement of knowledge and 
leave more of the practice of crafts to new categories of 
workers.—Journal abstract. 

10563. Walk, Richard D. (George Washington U.) 
Presentation of laboratory experiments through motion 
picture films. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 
723-730.—Describes 2 motion picture films for use in 
student laboratory courses: (1) the “span of attention" 
film, which showed 4-13 black dots on a white field at 2 
exposure intervals for 100 trials; and (2) the influence of 
word frequency on perception film, which presented 15 
words in a random order with the ascending method of 
limits—more adequate exposure conditions on each 
successive exposure until each word had been shown 3 
times. Results from use in laboratory sections are given 
for each film. The laboratory film is an inexpensive 
method of increasing the range and depth of materials 
available to the laboratory instructor.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


10564. Bindman, Arthur J. Psychiatric insurance and 
the clinical psychologist. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 743-746. 

10565. Chein, Isidor. (New York U.) Some sources 
of divisiveness among psychologists. American Psychol- 
ogist, 1966, 21(4), 333-342.—“Psychology is suffering 
from growing sociopolitical schism in its ranks.” Major 
lines of cleavage occur between psychologists who are 
labeled as Scientists as opposed to others labeled as 
Practitioners. This development is irrational and de- 
structive to psychology. 3 factors are involved: “а social 
Process, a political conflict, and a not widely under- 
stood methodology-related clash of 2 subcultures.” —S, 
J. Lachman. 

10566. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) Fads, 
fashions, and folderol in psychology. American Psy- 
chologist, 1966, 21(4), 343-352.— Fads include brain- 
Storming, Q technique, level of aspiration, forced 
choice, Critical incidents, semantic differential, role 
playing, and need theory. Fashions include theorizing 
and theory building, criterion fixation, model building, 
null-hypothesis testing, and sensitivity training. Fol- 
derol includes tendencies to be fixated on theories, 
methods, and points of view, conducting "little" studies 
with great precision, attaching dramatic but un- 
Necessary trappings to experiments, grantsmanship, 
coining new names for old concepts, fixation on 
methods and apparatus, etc. (27 ref.)—S. J. Lachman. 

10567. Jarvis, Paul E., & Nelson, Sherman E. (Ft. 
Logan Mental Health Center, Denver, Colo.) The 
therapeutic community and new roles for clinical psy- 
chologists. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(6), 524-529. 
—“The psychologist in the therapeutic community, as 
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in many other settings, does formal class teaching with 
psychology interns, nurses, psychiatric technicians and 
other student and staff personnel in such subject areas 
as a i ed and group psychotherapy and other 
group techniques. He also provides community educa- 
tion through talks to lay groups." The psychologist may 
have an administrative role; as a team member he may 
have the role of assistant team leader, or of acting team 
leader in the psychiatrist's absence.—S. J. Lachman. 

10568. Kalinowsky, L. B. Problems in psychiatry. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(3), 143-146.—Psy- 
chiatry is beset by more and different problems than 
any other specialty in medicine. Exchange of informa- 
tion between psychiatrists in all countries is imperative 
but thus far inadequate. Psychiatric methodology must 
be developed by psychiatrists, not by other specialists. 
А serious problem is the lack of adherence to a 
generally accepted nomenclature and classification. 
Problems of organization and structure of treatment 
units are currently under discussion. Problems of 
DIY are more actively and pragmatically con- 
sidered in the United States than in any other coun- 
try.—D. Prager. 

10569. Lehman, Harvey C. The psychologist's most 
creative years. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(4), 
363-369.—According to 2 sources (Flügel and Hulin), 
the peak production rate of a psychologist is between 
the ages of 35-39.—S. J. Lachman. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10570. —_——. Religion and mental health. Mental 
Health, 1966, 25(1), 17-18.—Report of a conference 
organized by the National Association for Mental 
Health in conjunction with the Institute of Religion and 
Medicine, held on January 6-8, 1966, in London. 2 

10571. ————. The seventh Nordiska Psykologi 
meeting. Nordisk Psykologi, 1966, 18(1), 1-149.—In- 
cludes various section meetings, symposia, and 
papers presented on various psychological subjects and 
research. Rehabilitation was especially stressed.—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


10572. Allen, Mary E., Collins, William E., Tobias, 
Jerry V., & Crain, R. A. (Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Aviation medicine 
translations: Annotated bibliography of recently trans- 
lated material. ТЇЇ, Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 
1965, No. 65-17, 16 p.—An annotated bibliography of 
translations of foreign-language research articles is 
presented. The 26 entries include studies in yision, 
vestibular function, periodicity, personnel selection, 
fatigue, and other aviation problems. Procedures for 
obtaining copies of the translations are given.—W. E. 
Collins. 

10573. Allen, Mary E., & Crain, Ruth A. (Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Avia- 
tion medicine translations: Annotated biblio raphy of 
recently translated material. IV. Office of Aviation 
Medicine Report, 1966, No. 66-2, 10 p.—Annotations of 
25 recently translated, foreign-language research articles 
are presented. They represent studies in vision, drug 
effects, binaural hearing, perception, vestibular func- 
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tion, circadian rhythm, and other areas. Procedures for 
obtaining copies of the translations are given.— W. E. 
Collins. 

10574. Friedrich, W. Jugend heute: Theoretische 
Probleme, empirische Daten, pädagogische Konse- 
quenzen. [Present day youth: Theoretic problems, 
empirical data, pedagogical consequences.] Berlin, 
Germany; VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 
1966. 250 p. 7,— MDN. 

10575. Meier, Gitta. (U. Michigan) Research and 
action programs in human fertility control: А review of 
the literature. Social Work, 1966, 11(3), 40-55.—E. P. 
Brandt. 

10576. Parker, Franklin. Mental health and educa- 
tion: A bibliography of 177 doctoral dissertations and 11 
master's theses. Journal of Human Relations, 1966, 
14(2), 306-322.—188 citations.—G. E. Rowland. 

10577. Poresbska, Maria. Zarys opornego dzialania. 
[An outline of resistant behavior.] Psychologia Wy- 
chowawcza, 1966, 9(2), 129-146.—Reviews the literature 
concerning conditions under which an individual will 
resist attempts to modify his behavior. Although certain 
specific conditions will lead to predictable forms of 
resistance, a general theory of resistance to modification 
of behavior cannot be formulated from available 
psychological research.—H. Kaczkowski. 

10578. Schlessinger, Nathan. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Supervision of psychotherapy: A critical 
review of the literature. Archives of General Psychiatgy, 
1966, 15(2), 129-134. 

10579. Schreider, Engene. (Ecole. Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) Typology and biometrics. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 
134(2), 789-803.—A critical review of the concept of 
type. Types. are useful concepts as collections of 
statistical. tendencies. They enable identification. of 
pathology and certain occupational groups. Occupa- 
tional types do not necessarily correspond to morpho- 
logical types identified by factor analysis. Types are a 
statistical abstraction. The descriptive systems for ob- 
taining typologies are not yet set. Intraindividual 
variation and nonbasal organismic functioning need to 
be studied. (119 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


10580. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, _ Seattle) 
Psychological measurement and prediction. Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966. xii, 455 p. 

10581. Perry, Stewart E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The human nature of science: Researchers at work in 
psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1966. xxii, 289 


p. $6.50. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


10582. Herman, Louis M., & Dollinger, Michael 
B. (Queens Coll., Flushing, М.Ү.) Predicting effective- 
ness of Bayesian classification systems. Psychometrika, 
1966, 31(3), 341-349.—A model is presented for evalu- 
ating potential effectiveness of a Bayesian classification 
system using the expected value of the posterior 
probability for true classifications as an evaluation 
metric, For a given set of input parameters, the value of 
this complex metric is predictable from a simply 
computed row variance metric. Prediction equations are 
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given for several representative sets of input param- 
eters.—Journal abstract. 

10583. Loevinger, Jane. (Washington U., St. Louis) 
Models and measures of developmental variation. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 
585-590.—Developmental sequences can be divided 
into those characterized by acceleration and retardation 
along a single continuum; those where every alteration 
from the norm is a deformation; where variability at 
maturity is a minimum or a maximum; into monotone 
and nonmonotone functions of age; and where maturity 
status is a function of rate or of terminal age of growth. 
Especially for ego development, questions of model 
appropriateness remain.—B. $. Aaronson. 

10584. Pike, A. R. (U. Strathclyde, Great Britain) 
Stochastic models of choice behaviour: Response proba- 
bilities and latencies of finite Markov chain systems. 
British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 19(1), 15-32.—A general class of stochastic 
models for choice behavior is described, which can be 
regarded as finite Markoy chains with absorbing states 
and which subsumes some particular models discussed 
by Audley and Pike. The equations for response 
probabilities and moments of response latency distri- 
butions are obtained from the properties of such chains 
and a very general approach is given in terms of 
"transition-similar". systems, which includes discrete 
and continuous time processes, Generating functions 
for the systems are obtained and variations in parame- 
ters controlling the rate of occurrence of events in time 
are also considered. A brief discussion centers around 
some of the problems which arise in such a general 
treatment and the reasons for its usefulness.—Journal 
abstract. 

10585. Rasch, G. (Inst. of Statistics, Copenhagen, 
Denmark) An item analysis which takes individual 
differences into account. British Journal of Mathematical 
& Statistical Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 49-57.—An 
approach to item analysis is described by means of 
which the difficulty of an item and the ability of an 
individual may sometimes be assessed without reference 
to the norms provided by some population. The model 
employed in the analysis could also be used to study 
any situation in which a number of Ss perform a series 
of tasks having the same 2 alternative responses. Some 
particular uses of the model are discussed briefly. 
—Journal abstract. 

10586. Ronken, Don А. (U. Washingto 
note on some alternative models for response bias 
during forced-choice detection experiments. British 
Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1966, 
19(1), 33-38.— Several variants of a learning model for 
forced-choice detection experiments may be produced 
by making various reasonable assumptions regarding 
which events are effective in producing response bias 
changes. Atkinson and Kinchla (see 40:6) assumed the 
bias changed according to а single parameter stochastic 
learning mechanism, such changes occurring only when 
no signal was detected. An alternative formulation uses 
2 learning parameters and postulates that the bias 
changes on every trial, but at different rates according 
to whether or not the signal is detected. This 2- 
parameter model was applied to the data of Atkinson 
and Kinchla, and numerical estimates of the parameters 
were obtained which confirm the conjecture that the 
bias changes principally during nondetection trials. In 
addition, the parameter estimates indicate Da 
relative effectiveness of information feedback is | 
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mined by its relative frequency of Occurrence, an 
inference which was not possible from the single- 
parameter model.—Journal abstract. ind 

10587. Ross, John. (U. Western Australia, Perth) 
An empirical study of a logistic mental test model. 
Psychometrika, 1966, 31(3), 325-340.—A logistic model 
developed by Birnbaum was tested in 2 ways. Ist, plots 
of proportions of Ss in different score categories were 
examined for consistency with the assumption of a 
logistic trace line, and especially for departures from the 
logistic which seemed due to guessing in multiple-choice 
items. The results showed that guessing seemed to have 
little effect. 2nd, an attempt was made to predict the 
obtained score distributions of samples of Ss on 6 tests 
from item parameters estimated on independent sam- 
ples. The fits were good in all cases, despite considerable 
differences between the tests, and some extremely odd 
distributions, —Journal abstract. 

10588. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois) Models for 
inferring relationships between group size and potential 
group productivity. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(4), 
273-283.—What a group actually accomplishes depends 
on the nature of its task, the relevant resources and 
motivations of the members, and the coordination 
patterns developed as the group proceeds with its work. 
Research workers have often failed to distinguish 
between what groups actually accomplish and what they 
have the ability to accomplish. This study reflects an 
attempt to organize some of the literature on group 
productivity into a coherent pattern, and to treat the 
ability of groups as a problem separate from actual 
productivity.—G. F. Wooster. 

10589. Tucker, Ledyard R. (U. Illinois) Some 
mathematical notes on three-mode factor analysis, Psy- 
chometrika, 1966, 31(3), 279-311.—Discusses the model 
for 3-mode ‘factor analysis in terms of newer applica- 
tions of mathematical [скн including a type of 
matrix process termed the Kronecker product and the 
definition of combination variables, 3 methods of 
analysis to a type of extension of principal components 
analysis are discussed. Methods П and Ш are appli- 
cable to analysis of data collected for a large sample of 
individuals. Ап extension of the model is described in 
which allowance is made for unique variance for each 
combination variable when the data are collected for a 
large sample of individuals.—Journal abstract. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


х (Reed Coll.) Psycholog- 
ical statistics: An introduction, Homewasth Ш Бове 
00 


(U. Utah) Inferring the 
a universe of variables. 
66(2), 119-124 —Given a 


ў ble 3 universe of variables 
measuring an unlimited number of diffe 


variance in a sample of variables should thus be used in 

inferring common variance in th i 

“ura Prod i е universe, (15 ref.) 
10592. Phillips, J. P. (U. Hull, England) О 

certain type of partial higher-ordered metit pect 
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British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 19(1), 77-86.—When an S makes a 
number of discriminations between pairs of reference 
objects, each time saying which of the pair is closer in 
value to a test object, there arise 2 problems: (1) 
deciding which patterns of responses are internally 
consistent, and (2) scaling the consistent response 
patterns. This paper generalizes Shapiro's solution for 
the case of 3 reference objects: (1) The identification of 
consistent response patterns requires a certain partial 
higher-ordered metric scaling of the reference objects; 
however, if certain incomplete sets of judgements are 
used, then only an ordinal scaling of the reference 
objects is demanded. (2) The consistent response pat- 
terns can be ordinarily scaled, but only a rudimentary 
partial higher-ordered metric scale can be established. 
—Journal abstract. 

10593. Senn, David J., & Manley, Myron B. (U. 
Massachusetts) Comparison of scaling methods: Paired 
comiparisons versus constant-sum. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(3), 911-918.—15 stimuli were scaled by 
100 Ss using the paired-comparison procedure, another 
100 Ss scaled the same stimuli using the constant-sum 
procedure, and the data obtained Ret the constant- 
sum procedure were reanalyzed in terms of the paired- 
comparisons method. 3 data plots of scale values were 
made: (1) paired-comparison, constant-sum; (2) paired- 
comparison, converted constant-sum; and (3) converted 
comstant-sum, constant-sum. All 3 plots indicated a 
near linear relationship between scales. The findings are 
interpreted as supporting the notion that qualitative 
(metathetic) stimuli result in linear functions while 
ыы (prothetic) stimuli result in logarithmic 
unctions. It is concluded that’the differences between 
the 2 methods were not sufficiently great to merit the 
use of the more demanding and time consuming 
constant-sum technique when scaling "general" stimuli. 
(15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Experimental Design 


10594. Lee, Wayne. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Experimental design symbolization and model derivation. 
Psychometrika, 1966, 31(3), 397-412.—A method of 
design symbolization (DS) is given for a class of designs 
in which all factors are related by complete crossing or 
by „nesting. Characterization of acceptable DSs, and 
logical relational Properties are given. It is shown how 
the design model can be obtained from the DS. 
—Journal abstract. 

10595, Sidman, Murray. Tactics of scientific re- 
search: Evaluating experimental data in psychology. New 
York, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1966. x, 428 p- $3.95(paper). 


Formulas & Calculations 
10596, Bogartz, 
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Statistical Analysis 


1 10597. Bartlett, C. J. (U. Maryland) The use of an 
internal discrimination index in forced-choice scale con- 
struction. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 19(2), 209-213. 
— Results indicate that the relationship between total 
score and external criterion is high enough to justify the 
use of an item-total score correlation as a substitute for 
a validity index. Comparing a validity index with 
general factor loadings obtained from a factor analysis 
of items, it is concluded that the general faetor loading 
should be an even better substitute for the validity index 
than item-total score correlation. However, an internal 
consistency index should be substituted for a validity 
index only when no external criterion is available.—4A. 
S. Thompson. 

10598. Broadbent, D. E. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) A difficulty in assessing bimodal- 
ity in certain distributions. British Journal of Mathe- 
matical & Statistical Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 125-126. 

10599. Bromley, D. В. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Rank order cluster analysis. British Journal of Mathe- 
matical. & Statistical Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 105-123. 
—The relations between clusters and factors are de- 
scribed and discussed. A method of rank order cluster 
analysis is compared and contrasted with factor anal- 
ysis; it appears to. be effective in detecting clusters of 
functionally similar variables and defining the common 
function of each cluster. The method is simple and may 
prove to have some advantages for psychologists, 
although the end result of the analysis is a classification 
by functions and not components. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10600. Cox, D. R. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Notes on the analysis of mixed frequency 
distributions. British Journal of Mathematical & Statis- 
tical. Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 39-47.—Some general 
aspects of the analysis of mixtures of distributions are 
reviewed. For the analysis of some data of D. E. 
Broadbent, a particular method is proposed and illus- 
trated, In an appendix the convolution of log normal 
distributions is considered.—Journal abstract. 

10601. Fortier, Jean J. Simultaneous linear predic- 
tion. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(3), 369-381.—Given a set 
of items (predictors) suppose one wishes to predict 
another set of items (predictands) in-a simultaneous 
way. Alternatively one might wish to predict the success 
of an event which has many correlated or uncorrelated 
failure modes. In such a case a unidimensional pre- 
diction is of value only if prediction is simultaneous for 
all possible failure modes. A linear summarization of 
the predictors is suggested, which is unique and has 
"maximum" predictability value for all predictands 
simultaneously. Other summarizations or scores are 
found that give "maximum" explanation of residual 
measures on the predictands and that are uncorrelated. 
The set. of those. simultaneous linear predictions is 
compared to the set of the individual multiple regres- 
sion predictions for each predictand given the original 
predictors. It is suggested that this technique can be 
applied in particular to the summarization of a subset 
of items when the whole set of items constitutes the set 
of predictands.—Journal abstract. 

10602. Harman, Harry H., & Jones, Wayne H. 
Factor analysis by minimizing residuals (minres). Psycho- 
metrika, 1966, 31(3), 351-368.—Studies the classical 
problem of estimating factor loadings under the condi- 
tion that the sum of squares of off-diagonal residuals be 
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minimized. Communalities consistent with this criterion 
are produced as a by-product. The experimental work 
included several alternative algorithms before a highly 
efficient method was developed. The final procedure is 
illustrated with a numerical example. Some relation- 
ships of minres to principal-factor analysis and 
maximum-likelihood factor estimates are discussed, and 
several unresolved problems are pointed out. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. d 

10603. Hendrickson, Alan E., & White, Paul O. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) A method 
for the rotation of higher-order factors. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 
97-103.—The usual method of carrying out a higher- 
order factor analysis is simply to factor the matrix of 
intercorrelations between the factors of a lower level, It 
has been found difficult to achieve good simple struc- 
ture when these higher-order factors are rotated by 
means of an analytic rotation procedure, Instead, it is 
proposed that the projections of the original variables 
on an orthogonal higher-order matrix should be com- 
puted and that this matrix should be rotated rather than 
the higher-order factor matrix. Comparisons have been 
made between the old method and this new method for 
the same sets of data. The new method was thought to 
be superior in several respects. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10604. Holley, J. W. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) Note 
of caution in the use of correlation coefficients in factorial 
studies in the clinical: domain. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 7(2), 93-96.—Extreme caution must 
be observed when correlation coefficients are used in 
factorial studies in the clinical area. Distortional effects 
resulting from differences between the levels of test 
performance are demonstrated on both a correlational 
and factorial level. Further research to obtain a more 
suitable statistical index than the correlation coefficient 
for clinical research is recommended,—Journal abstract. 

10605. Holley, J. W., & Guilford, J. P. (U. 
Goteborg, Sweden) Note on the double centering of 
dichotomized matrices. Scandinavian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 7(2), 97-101.—Describes a method for the - 
double centering of dichotomized score matrices, based 
on a modification of Guilford’s r coefficient in which a 
2nd set of values, based on the reversed scoring of the 
original set, is used. A comparison of indices from 
matrices centered in such a manner, with some co- 
efficients customarily obtained from score matrices, is 
presented.—Journal abstract. | 

10606. Horn, John L. (U. Denver). A note on the use 
of random variables in factor analysis. British Journal of. 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 
127-129. 

10607. Jennrich, R. L, & Sampson, P. F. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Rotation for simple loadings. 
Psychometrika, 1966, 31(3), 313-323.— Existing analytic 
oblique rotation. schemes proceed by optimizing a 
simplicity function applied to the: reference structure. 
Suggests optimizing a simplicity function applied to 
primary loadings directly. Feasibility is demonstrated 
using the quartimin criterion. An algorithm to imple- 
ment the optimization is derived and the existence of an 
admissible solution proved. Practical comparisons with 
the biquartimin method are made using Thurstone's ` 
Box Problem and Holzinger and Swineford’s 24 Ps 
chological Tests Problem.—Journal abstract. — 

10608, Levin, Joseph. (Szold Inst., Je 
Israel) Simultaneous factor analysis of se! ў 
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matrices. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(3), 413-419.—Given 
several Gramian matrices, a least-square fit to all the 
matrices by 1 factor matrix, with a predetermined 
number of factors, is shown to be the principal axes 
solution of the average of the matrices.—Journal 
abstract. 

10609. Pearson, William H. (Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab., Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, O.) Estimation of a correlation coefficient from 
ап uncertainty measure. Psychometrika, 1966, 31(3), 
421-433. 

10610. Sjóberg, Lennart. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Rotation to a hypothesis of constant factor loadings. 
British. Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 19(1), 87-95.—4 rotation method for the 
case of 2 dimensions is derived which maximizes the fit 
to a hypothesis of constant loadings in 1 factor in the 
least-squares sense. An extension to cases of higher 
dimensionality is then presented together with an 
application of the procedure to the scaling of category 
judgments by the method of successive intervals. 
—Journal abstract. 

10611. Spilerman, Seymour. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Structural analysis and the generation of sociograms. 
Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(4), 312-318.—A method 
for analyzing sociomatrix is presented. Replication of 
individuals is permitted in this connection matrix, 
enabling a person to be placed in proximity to all 
subgroups to which he belongs. As a result, the Octopus 


Which constructs the matrix directly from sociometric 
data is described.—G. F. Wooster. 

10612. Vacchiano, Ralph B., & Adrian, Robert 
J. (Fairleigh Dickinson U.) A factor analytic study of. 
the Picture Identification 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 320-323.—The Picture Identi- 


variants are indicated. In addition a method is de- 
veloped for the calculation of H in the case of a large 
number of Ss. Finally, the theoretical relationship 
between H on | side and the point biserial r, the biserial 
r and Kendall's tau on the other, was derived. An 
empirical investigation demonstrated that H is a better 
substitute for the biserial r than the Davis-Flanagan 


10614. Vandenberg, S. G. (School of Medicine, U. 
Louisville) Some advances in the statistical analysis of 
human variation. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 526-537.— Various approaches 
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to the analysis of qualitative data are noted; new 
approaches to factor analysis are surveyed, and factor 
analyses of growth are reviewed and improved designs 
suggested. Because a hereditary basis seems present in 
many psychological traits, twin studies are best for 
evaluation. Computers. enable analysis of larger 
accumulations of data, but their use may result in less 
careful selection of variables, a tendency to tailor 
projects to available computer designs, and a tendency 
not to recognize wrong results. Some new computer 
programs and approaches are noted. (94 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


10615. Cooperband, Alvin S. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) The use of a computer in 
conducting psychological experiments. Behavioral Sci- 
ence, 1966, 11(4), 307-311.—Great economies in E time 
can result from using a computer to design and conduct 
an experiment as well as to analyze the results. A 
psychological study is described in which the experi- 
ment was constructed, controlled, and analyzed entirely 
by a computer. The general characteristics and expense 
of such a computer program system are discussed.—G. 
F. Wooster. 

10616. Fogel, Lawrence J., Owens, Alvin J., & 
Walsh, Michael J. (Decision Science Inc., San Diego, 
Calif.) Intelligent decision making through a simulation 
of evolution. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(4), 253-272. 
—As finite state machines are taken through a simu- 
lated process of evolution and natural selection, a 
computer replaces the Galapagos Islands. Random 
mutation of an arbitrary machine yields an offspring. 
The machines then compete and, given available history 
and a goal, the machine achieving the higher score thus 
Survives as the fittest and is selected as the new parent. 
Mutation and selection are continued, with real-time 
decisions being based upon the logic of the surviving 
machines.—G. F. Wooster. 

10617. Stunden, Alastair A. (Western Michigan U.) 
The client-clinician match, Asha, 1966, 8(4), 100-104. 
—Describes a computer model that simulates the 


TESTING 


10618. Cureton, Edward E¿ (U. Tennessee) The 
Correction for guessing. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1966, 34(4), 44-47.— Discusses the all-or-none 
assumption and the linear assumption with derivations. 
—G. F. Wooster. 

10619. Darlington, Richard B., 
H. (Cornell U.) „Increasing test validity by considering 


1), 322-330.— Several investigators have 
Proposed item-selection methods which construct a 
Ist-stage test consisting of the most valid items then a 
2nd-stage test by adding to the Ist-stage test items 
which are moderately valid yet which correlate low with 
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the Ist-stage test. Several proposed indices for selecting 
2nd-stage items were compared, and some found 
noticeably better than others; a 3rd-stage test was 
noticeably better than a 2nd-stage test, but a 4th-stage 
test was no better than the 3rd-stage test. A method 
which adds several items to form each new stage was 
found superior to a method which adds only 1 item. 
The best method constructed tests substantially better 
on cross-validation than methods which ignore in- 
teritem correlations. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10620. Davies, Roy, & Bowyer, Ruth. (U. Leicester, 
England) The effect of an anxiety arousing situation on 
some Rorschach indicators of anxiety. Rorschach News- 
letter, 1965, 10(2), 35-36.—The results of the exper- 
iment described confirm Eichler's (see 26:4) findings, 
“that a stress group, as compared to a control group, 
produced significantly fewer total responses (R) and 
significantly fewer W responses, together with sig- 
nificantly more oligophrenic detail response and signifi- 
cantly more weighted shading responses." 

10621. Hill, W. Merle, & Woerdehoff, Frank J. 
(Christian Coll.) Prediction of academic achievement in 
ЖЫШ German. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1966, 34(4), 94-99.—Investigated the relationship of 
selected intellective and nonintellective factors to final 
grade in beginning college German. The highest correla- 
tions were found between the criterion and the Purdue 
Grade Point Index (PGPI), high school rank, English 
and mathematics orientation scores. The Wherry- 
Doolittle test selection method was used for formulatin, 
2 separate regression equations, for freshmen an 
upperclassmen, The freshman regression equation was 
based on 3 variables—high school rank, English orien- 
tation score, and whether or not German was being 
taken as an elective. When this freshman equation was 
used for prediction, the correlation between predicted 
and actual grades for 232 Ss in a cross-validation group 
was .57. The upperclass regression equation was based 
on the PGPI high school rank, and English orientation 
score. The correlation between predicted and actual 
grades for 192 Ss in the cross-validation group was 
.56.—G. F. Wooster. 


Test Construction 


10622. Baggaley, Andrew R., & Biedel, Wolfgang 
W. (Temple U) A diagnostic assembly of MMPI items 
based on Comrey’s factor analyses. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 306-308.—Using the factor- 
analytic data of Comrey and his associates, poor 
physical health, neuroticism, psychotic tendency, para- 
noid tendency, lie, and buffer-item scales were con- 
structed using 100 items from the MMPI. These items 
were administered to 38 psychotic, 30 neurotic, and 30 
medical patients. The results suggest that these 100 
items show a rather favorable discriminating power, 
and their use as a screening device is suggested.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

10623. Golann, Stuart E., & Magoon, Thomas 
M. (U. Maryland) The development of a mental health 
agency job function inventory. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 22(3), 347.—175 job functions were 
generated from job descriptions within mental health 
agencies. Following the elimination through duplica- 
tion, ambiguity, ratings of judges, etc., 108 items 
remained in the Inventory of Job Functions. Role 
perceptions, performance, aspirations, and judgments of 
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qualifications may be studied through the inventory. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10624. Heim, A. W., & Watts, К. P. (Psychological 
Lab., Cambridge, England) The Brook reaction test of 
interests. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1=2), 
171-185.—Describes a test of interests which is open- 
ended yet objectively scorable and which yields valida- 
tory evidence for 20 of the 22 relevant interests, There is 
some suggestion that the test may be useful in esti- 
mating degree of stability and social adjustment. A 
number of experiments have been conducted, using as 
Ss university and other students, sailors, secretaries and 
graduates. The test appears to be suitable for such Ss 
and also for senior school children. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10625. Pearson, Pamela H., & Maddi, Salvatore 
R. (U. Chicago) The Similes Preference Inventory: 
Development of a structured measure of the tendency 
toward variety. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(4), 301-308.— The aim was to develop a structured 
measure of the active, interoceptive form of tendency 
toward variety that would be more reliable and simpler 
than novelty of productions, which is the thematic 
apperception measure currently in use. A highly reliable 
set of 54 items was devised and called the Similes 
Preference Inventory (SPI). Each of the items presented 
the beginning of a common simile, with 5 alternative 
endings, | of which was to be endorsed on the basis of 
preference. The 5 endings differed in degreee of novelty. 
As expected, the relationship between SPI and novelty 
of productions is substantial, and both measures show 
very similar patterns of external correlates.—Journal 
abstract. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


10626. Franer, Paul. (Stockholm City Temperance 
Board, Sweden) A contribution to the study of the 
reliability and validity of the Rorschach test. Rorschach 
Newsletter, 1965, 10(2), 31-34. 

10627. Gibbons, Billie D. (U. Southern California) 
A study of the relationships between factors found in 
Cattell’s Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire and 
factors found in the Guilford personality inventories. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7438. 

10628. Haehnlen, Frederick P. (Colorado State 
Coll.) A technique for assessing the predictive validity of 
attitudes: Research study no. 1. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7475. 

10629. Harrison, Donna M., & Chagnon, J. Gilles. 
(Riverview Hosp., Essondale, British Columbia, Cana- 
da) The effect of age, sex and language on the 
Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 302-303.—English, French, 
French-Canadian, and Canadian-Indian language 
groups of 120 children each were given the Minnesota 
Percepto-Diagnostic (MPD) Test. The results confirm 
the minimal influence of sex and intelligence on MPD 
performance. Maturational rather than educational or 
imitative processes’ were noted. Significant differences 
were found between different language groups which 
cast some doubt on the assumption that the MPD is 
culture free.—E. J. Kronenberger. s 

10630. Koppitz, Elizabeth M. (Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Yorktown, N.Y.) Emotional 
indicators on human n enc оти I 966, 
validation study. Journal of Clinical Psych , 1700, 
223) 313-319.—A validity. study of 30 emotional 
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indicators on human figure drawings for 76 clinic and 
76 well-adjusted children. The results show that the 
items tested were clinically valid emotional indicators 
on children's drawings. Some rare items were noted. It 
was concluded that an absence of serious emotional 
problems, and that the presence of 2 or more indicators 
is highly suggestive of emotional problems.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

10631. Leu, Wen-huey; Ko, Yung-ho, & Chen, 
Wen-yen. A preliminary report of the tryout of MMPI 
on the freshmen of National Taiwan University. Acta 
Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 79-84. The Chinese 
form of the MMPI was administered to 704 freshmen, 
The scores showed a large difference from those of the 
Minnesota normative groups, including Lie and 
Validity scores. The possible explanations of these 
differences in terms of translational distortion and 
cultural factors suggest the need for a further and 
intensive study of the MMPI as applied to Chinese 
culture.— Journal summary. 

10632. Levy, Philip. (U. Birmingham, England) The 
reliability of a difference between two scores: A re- 
examination of assumptions. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 22(3), 357-359.— Discusses test-retest 
reliability of tests scores and the assumptions in- 
volved.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10633. Mueller, William J., & Grater, Harry A. 
(Michigan State U.) A stability study of the aggression 
conflict scale. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(4), 357-359.—A. report of a stability study of an 
aggression conflict scale reported earlier, (see Mueller 
and Grater, 39:4). In the present study, college under- 
graduate female Ss (N = 207) completed the same form 
of the semantic differential reported in the earlier study 
on 2 occasions. 33 days. apart. Factor scores were 
developed for Ss from their responses to the relevant 
concepts and scales by weighting Ss’ responses by the 
normative means, standard deviations, and factor- 
loading weights from the original study. Factor scores 
from the Ist testing were correlated with those from the 
2nd testing and a. stability coefficient in the form of a 
standard error of measurement was derived for the 
active-potent and evaluation factors.—Journal abstract. 

5 106. 4. Раш, Satinder К. (U. Mysore, India) The 
clinical validity of the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic 
Test with adults in India. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(3), 299-301.—Attempted to determine if 54 
normal, 21 organic, and 51 personality-disturbance Ss 
from India could be differentiated from each other on 
the basis of Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic (MPD) 
Test performance. The MPD differentiated organic Ss 
from. personality-disturbance and normal Ss. but not 
normal from personality-disturbance Ss. An analysis of 
the data indicated some doubt as to the validity of the 
original MPD Test norms with Indian populations, and 
that the test is not culture free. Amount of education 
might also be an important factor.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10635. Payne, David A., & Lehmann, Irvin J. 
(Syracuse U.) A brief WAIS item analysis. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 296-297.—A check on 
the ordering of items within the subtests of the WAIS 
and identification of those items involving significant 

sex differences. WAIS protocols on 248 males and 263 
females were examined through a complete analysis of 
all item-response data. Rank-order correlations between 
subtest item rankings of standardization and present 
samples are presented and show a high degree of 
stability. Sex differences are noted on 21% of the 
items.—E, J. Kronenberger. 
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10636. Peterson, F. E. (Colorado State U.) Identi- 
fication of sub-groups for test validation research. Journal 
of Industrial Psychology, 1964, 2(4), 98-101.—Greater 
predictive effectiveness was gained by developing sep- 
arate equations for homogeneous subgroups. Greater 
differential sensitivity also resulted because of the 
differences found with respect to the significance of the 
various tests in the original battery. Findings are in 
accord with Dunnette's suggestion regarding identifica- 
tion of homogeneous subsets of jobs.—C. F. Youngberg. 

10637. Rosman, Richard R., Barry, Stanley M., & 
Gibeau, Philip J. (Mendota State Hosp., Wis.) Prob- 
lems in Atlas classification of MMPI profiles. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 308-310:—Ап applica- 
tion of the Marks and Seeman MMPI system to 313 
psychiatric hospital patients. Problems with ambiguity 
of certain classification rules and classification of 
individual profiles are stated, and sample problem 
profiles presented. Use of the Marks and Seeman 
System should be reserved to profiles closely resembling 
the mean profile under which the interpretive statements 
аге given.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

10638. Rossi, Philip; Yengo, Carmine, & Boyd, 
William. (St. Lawrence U.) A comparison of method- 
ology on the fakability of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. Journal of Educational Research; 1966, 59(10), 
415-478.—A. total of 272 Ss (77 freshman with no 
psychology or education courses; 93 2nd-semester jun- 
iors, mainly psychology and education majors; and 102 
experienced school teachers taking graduate courses) 
was administered the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI).- “Тһе results... suggest that the 
MTAI can be significantly faked ‘good’ if the Rabino- 
witz approach is used, but cannot be... if the Callis- 
altered approach is used. Thus, from the standpoint of 
cross-validation, these results are similar. to those 
obtained in the 2 studies mentioned." —W. А. Koppe. 

10639. Stricker, Lawrence J. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Compulsivity as a moderator 
variable: A replication and extension. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 331-335.—Replicated and 
extended earlier studies which found that 2 indirect 
measures of compulsivity (the Strong Accountant scale 
and a ratio score of reading speed to vocabulary) 
moderated the correlations of other Strong interest 
scales with grade-point average (GPA) for male en- 
gineering freshmen—the correlations were higher for 
the less compulsive students. In the present study, the 2 
compulsivity variables did: not moderate the correla- 
tions of the Strong scales with freshman-year GPA for 
liberal arts students of either sex, although they did for 
men in the engineering program. The compulsivity 
variables were not significantly correlated, they did not 
moderate the same interest scales, and their Joint use 
did not enhance the moderator effect.—Journal abstract. 

10640. Whisler, R. Hugh, & Cantor, Joel M. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The MacAndrew Alcoholism 

le: A cross-validation in a domiciliary setting. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 311-312.— 73 alco- 
holic and 67 nonalcoholic veterans were given the 
MMPI. The MacAndrew Alcoholism Scale discrim- 
inated significantly between alcoholic and nonalcoholic 
groups, and the scale was a good predictor of alcoholic 
behavior.—£E. J. Kronenberger. 
Be cr марно aspa (Ui illinois) Individual 
esirability. Psychological Bulletin, 
1966, 66(2), 68-77,—The attempt io Santal for social 
desirability їп personality inventories by means of a 
forced-choice technique tacitly assumes the unidimen- 
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sionality of the construct, Utilizing a methodology 
which allows multidimensionality to emerge both within 
individuals and within stimuli, it is demonstrated that at 
least 6 individual viewpoints exist with respect to social 
desirability judgments of selected MMPI. items. The 
perceptual spaces. of the 6 “idealized individuals” 
differed from one another and from the perceptual 
space of the "average" individual. It is concluded that 
controlling social desirability by the pairing of items on 
the basis of "average" social desirability scale values, as 
in the forced-choice technique, is an inadequate control 
at the individual level. (43 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


10642. Marquis, Peggy C. (Columbia U.) Exper- 
imenter-subject interaction as a function of authoritar- 
ianism and response set: An aspect of the social 
psychology of the experimental situation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7476-7477. 

10643. Oppenheim, А. М. (U. London, England) 
Questionnaire design and attitude measurement. New 
York, N.Y.: Basic Books, 1966. viii, 298 p. $5.95, 

10644. Sidowski, Joseph B. (Ed.) (San Diego State 
Coll.) Experimental methods and instrumentation іп 
psychology. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966, ix, 
803 p. $15.00. 


APPARATUS 


10645. Baum, Morrie, & Bobrow, Samuel А, (U. 
Pennsylvania). An automated analogue of the one-way 
Miller-type avoidance box. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(9), 361-362.—Describes a novel, fully automated 
avoidance apparatus analogous to the |-way Miller-type 
avoidance box. The learning obtained with it was more 
rapid than typical. shuttlebox avoidance acquisition. 
Reasons why rapid learning is obtained using both the 
l-way manual avoidance technique and its automated 
analog, but not with the shuttlebox, are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. | 

10646. Becker, Paul W., & Bruning, James L. (Ohio 
U.) An apparatus for measuring freely operant behavior 
chains. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 961- 
962.—An apparatus designed for the study of temporal 
and spatial aspects of a freely operant response chain is 
described as. employed in previous research with animal 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10647. Davis, John D. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
A method for chronic intravenous infusion in freely 
moving. rats. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 385-387. 

10648, Deutsch, J. A. (New York U.) An electro- 
physiological stimulator with digital logic. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 399-400. 

10649. Erickson; Robert P. (Duke U.) Nontrau- 
matic headholders for mammals. Physiology & Behavior, 
1966, 1(1), 97-98.—Headholders are described for the 
cat, rat, squirrel, monkey, opossum, and tree shrew 
which: (1) are relatively painless, (2) minimize danger to 
the head, (3) permit easy access to the head and various 
orientations,of the head, and (4) are stable enough for 
extracellular recordings of the electrical activity of CNS 
neurons. The general plan is to hold the head in a clamp 
bearing up on the upper hard palate or upper teeth, and 
down on the frontal bones or infraorbital ridge. These 
headholders should be. particularly. useful in sensory 
experiments since the ear is not damaged by ear pins, 
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They are easy to construct, and should be applicable to 
all mammals.—Journal abstract. 

10650. Johnson, Daniel F. (Virginia. Polytechnic 
Inst.). A device for rapid presentation of monochromatic 
stimuli. Journal of the Experimental Analysis. of Be- 
havior, 1966, 9(4), 335-336. 

10651. Mello, Nancy К. (Massachusetts. General 
Hosp., Boston) A method for automatic programming of 
spectral stimuli using a monochromator. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 351-355. 

10652. Olson, Bruce A., Cross, Henry A., & 
Vaughter, Reesa M. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
Apparatus note: A modified WGTA for children. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 319.—Describes a discrim- 
ination apparatus for use with children. This particular 
modification of the Wisconsin General Test Apparatus 
(ҰСТА) enhances the likelihood that S will attend. to 
the stimulus objects since it permits the use of the 
traditional formboard. The apparatus described retains 
the simplicity of operation of the drawer-type WGTA 
while avoiding several limitations of this latter in- 
strument.—Journal abstract. 

10653.. Revusky, Samuel. Н. (U.S. Army Medical 
Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) An electro-mechanical 
flip-flop with applications to counting, timing and ran- 
domization. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 431-434. 

10654. Shimizu, Hiroshi. (Johns Hopkins Medical 
School) Binary addition of peak times for electro- 
encephalic audiometric responses. Journal of Speech .& 
Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2), 313-316.— Describes a 
graphic binary addition, technique for the detection of 
evoked. responses in conventional sleep EEG audi- 
ometry, The method displays the number of peaks of 
waves from all samples that meet amplitude criteria at 
апу given latency from the stimulus, The technique is 
simple and easily executed. It does not show the 
waveform of evoked responses, but it clearly reveals the. 
presence or absence of a response in sleep.—Journal. 
abstract. 

10655. Siegel, A. I., Sentner, P. J., Deacon, N. E., & 
Lanterman, R. S. Studies into information presentation 
through novel methods: II. Design for a soldier carried 
electrocutaneous reception apparatus. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied.. Psychological Services 1966, у, 32 p. 
— Describes the electrical and mechanical designs of a 
preliminary, portable, soldier-carried electrocutaneous 
signal reception apparatus, Electrical and mechanical 
schematics are included, as are the logic and rationale 
for. the choice of materials, circuits, components, and 
packaging. It is held that the proposed design represents 
approximation of an apparatus that could be employed 
for initial investigations of the utility of an electro- 
cutaneous information reception ‘system under field 
conditions.— P. Federman. 

10656, Swingle, Раш G. (Dalhousie U., Canada) 
An inexpensive pulse source for obtaining elapsed time. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(4), 409-410. 
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10657. Eyman, Richard K. (U. Southern Cali 
The effect of subject sophistication om ratio am 
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crimination scales. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, 
Pt. 1), 7455-7456. 

10658. Juhasz, Joseph B., & Sarbin, Theodore 
R. (U. California, Berkeley) On the false alarm meta- 
phor in psychophysics. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(3), 
323-327.—28 college undergraduates were required to 
respond with either "salt" or “no salt" to 50 presenta- 
tions of distilled water. The ratio of salt responses 
(false-alarm rates) ranged from .00-.62 with a median of 
.24; 82% of the Ss made at least 1 salt response. It is 
argued that the significance of these results is obscured 
by using the false-alarm metaphor: such a metaphor 
carries the notion of willful misbehavior or culpable 
heedlessness. The errors of perception are better con- 
ceptualized as the probabilistically predictable outcome 
of implicit and explicit role demands. The metaphor 
false alarm would then appear to be infelicitous to 
describe errors of perception. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


10659. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXIX. Psycholog- 
ical Index, no. 25, 1918. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(3), 896-898.—Lists 74 citations relevant to 
perceptual problems. 

10660. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXX. Psychological 
Index, no. 26, 1919. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(3), 907-909.— Lists 70 items relevant to perception. 

10661. Brown, D. R., Condon, C. F., & Hitchcock, 
Lloyd, Jr. (Purdue U.) Stimulus equivalence of audi- 
tory and visual patterns in an intermodal discrimination 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 823-832. 
—100 college students were tested on cross-modal 
discrimination problems in an effort to determine 
possible bases for translating patterned stimuli between 
the visual and auditory modalities. 160 4-choice oddity 
problems were presented as auditory patterns with the 
solution requiring a response to visual equivalents. Of 
the 5 pattern characteristic related to discrimination, it 
was found that the presence of all pattern characteristics 
facilitated intermodal discrimination with the exception 
of a base line for pitch (visual height). Increasing 
pattern complexity facilitated performance. The data 
were interpreted as supporting central factors in pattern 
perception. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10662. Kepros, Peter G., & Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. (U. 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada) Identification of 
biconditional concepts: Effects of number of relevant and 
irrelevant dimensions. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 20(2), 198-207.—Performance became worse as 
the number of stimulus dimensions increased, regardless 
of the relevancy of the dimensions.—H. K. Moore. 

10663. McFarland, Joseph H., & Clarkson, Frank. 
Perception of orientation adaptation to lateral body-tilt. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1966, 79(2), 265-271. 
—Experimentation was carried on to determine, when 
stimuli is produced within an organism, if a static 
posture is self-maintained and if a change in posture is 
self-produced. This is termed proprioceptive stimu- 
lation. Wearing prisms while walking exposes Ss to 
irregular constant relation between changing visual and 
proprioceptive stimulation. Both visual and propriocep- 

tive adaptation expectedly occur with such exposures. 
Both types of measure could be had, but usually only 1 
is reported.—O. І. Jacobsen. 
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10664. Sjóberg, Lennart. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Unidimensional similarity revisited. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 7(2), 115-120.—1t is argued that 
the use of direct scaling methods to derive the per- 
ceptual magnitudes in the similarity function is inadvis- 
able on 2 grounds: (1) attention may shift from | way of 
rating to another and thereby affect the perceptual 
magnitude so that what is rated may depend on the 
method of rating, and (2) direct methods of scaling 
seldom give consistent data and present knowledge of 
the reason for this is limited. The preferred procedure 
then is to study solely the structure of the similarity 
matrices themselves. When this is done on 4 sets of 
published data it is found that the similarity mechanism 
of Eisler and Ekman gives a close fit.—Journal abstract. 

10665. Van Egeren, Lawrence F. (U. lllinois) 
Receiver-operating-characteristics of repressors and sen- 
sitizers during word recognition performance. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7450. 


Illusion 


10666. Jahoda, Gustav. (U. Strathelyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) Geometric illusions and environment: A study 
in Ghana. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 
193-199.—According to Segall, Campbell, and Her- 
skovits the Miiller-Lyer Illusion is a function of 
rectangularity in the environment, and the horizontal- 
vertical one depends on openness of terrain. Existing 
contrasts in these 2 variables in Ghana were used in an 
attempt to investigate the hypotheses. A total of 213 
illiterate Ss were tested, and 41 Ss in Britain. A 
significant overall difference in the expected direction 
between Ghanaian and British Ss was obtained with the 
Müller-Lyer, but no differences corresponding to en- 
vironmental variations emerged on either of the il- 
lusions within the subgroups of Ghanaian Ss. The 
reasons for this partial failure to replicate are examined 
in the light of other studies, and some theoretical 
implications discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10667. Marjerrison, Gordon. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
North Battleford, Canada) The effects of pheniprazine 
on visual imagery in perceptual deprivation. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(3), 254-264.—18 
"process" schizophrenic patients served as Ss in an 
experiment to test the hypothesis that pheniprazine 
would produce an increase in amount and intensity of 
hallucination-related imagery in a situation of sensory 
deprivation and that, secondarily, this increase would 
relate to a general clinical worsening, to changes in 
EEG activity and to the degree of monoaminoxidase 
(MAO) inhibition. Results show that imagery tended to 
increase in amount and significantly so in quality as far 
as intensity and clarity of form and detail but did not 
shown an effect on visual acuity or color vision. There 
was no relation to clinical status and EEG except for a 
within-session beta wave decrease. The MAO inhibition 
results showed that urinary tryptamine output was 
increased in all Ss under drug as compared to placebo 
conditions.—N. Н. Pronko. d 
_ 10668. Mefferd, Roy B., Jr., et al. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Houston, Texas) Analysis of perspec- 
tive reversal and associated apparent motions using a 
perspective-bound movement illusion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 835-858.—The nature of 
Perspective reversal was examined using among other 
techniques a previously undescribed movement illusion 
specific to the nonveridical perception of actual depth. 
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The apparent movement of the illusion proved to be 
veridical parallax movement displaced spatially. Ap- 
parent changes in direction of rotation and apparent 
oscillation were shown to be consequences of per- 
spective. The analysis of the nature of perspective 
reversal suggests that depth perception is composed of 
at least 2 processes: the perception of absolute depth, 
and the spatial ordering of objects or points on objects. 
The Ist seems not to be related to perspective reversal, 
but the 2nd seems to be implicated as the critical one. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10669. Satinder, K. Paul. (U. Mysore, India) 
Effects of intermodal stimulation on figural after-effects. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 1-5. 
— Verification was sought for the Kóhler and Wallach 
assumption that figural aftereffect is a phenomenon 
specific to any given sense modality. Results contra- 
dicted Köhler and Wallach and Jaffe, as concurrent 
stimulation in different sense modalities affected sig- 
nificantly the figural aftereffects occurring in other sense 
modalities in the absence of any size relation between 
the stimuli. The results support the hypothesis of 
sensory interaction, suggested by Soviet research. 
—Journal abstract. 

10670. Virsu, Veijo. (U. Helsinki, Finland) Note on 
the systematic error of estimation as a function of 
stimulus magnitude. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 7(2), 76-80.—On the basis of a discussion of 
Weber's law, the prediction was made that the sys- 
tematic errors of estimation are linear functions of 
stimulus magnitude. Specifically, it is suggested that the 
size of a geometrical illusion. generally is a linear 
function of the size of the illusion figure. The result of 
an experiment with Oppel's illusion is in agreement with 
this prediction—during successive estimations practice 
did not decrease the amount of illusion.—Journal 
abstract. 


Time 


10671. Bell, C. R., & Watts, Anne N. (London 
School of Hygiene & Tropical Medicine, England) 
Personality and judgements of temporal intervals. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 155-159.—The 
ways in which Ss performed a number of time- 
estimation tasks were examined for associations with 
normal pulse rate, normal oral temperature, age, sex, 
intelligence, and personality characteristics. Мо uni- 
versal relations were found in the data, though there 
was evidence to suggest that age, pulse rate, oral 
temperature, and some aspects of personality possibly 
are worthy of further research to determine whether 
they might be related to some types of time estimation. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


10672. Teller, Davida Y. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The influence of borders on increment thresholds. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7466. 


Perception 


10673. Benfari, Robert. (C. W. Post Coll.) Defense 
and control: Further indications. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(3), 736-738.—Used 32 Ss to relate the 
cognitive control of scanning to the defense mechanism 
of isolation. A significant relationship between the 
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Rorschach signs of isolation and selected tests for 
scanning was obtained. Common areas of response were 
noted on the Rorschach among scanners and isolators. 
Findings are related to some theoretical tenets of 
psychoanalytic ego psychology.—Journal abstract. 

10674. Berlyne, D. E., & Peckham, Sylvia. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) The semantic differential and other 
measures of reaction to visual complexity. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 125-135.—Osgood’s 
semantic differential technique is applied to visual 
patterns varying in complexity.—H. К. Moore. 

10675. Bevan, William, & Avant, Lloyd L. (Kansas 
State U.) Color coding and potency of anchors and 
residuals in judgment of size. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(3), 919-926.—Examined the possible influence 
of color coding upon anchor potency in a criterion task 
(judgment of the size of squares) and in a residual task 
(judgment of lifted weights) which preceded it. Color 
coding had no effect on the potency of the size.anchors 
but produced a slight diminution in the effectiveness of 
the heaviness anchors. An unexpected result was an 
en shift in size judgments following the judgment 
of the weights.—Journal abstract, 

10676. Carini, Louis. (Bennington Coll.) Note on 
the theory of symbolic transformations. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 750.—The theory of symbolic 
transformations consists of 2 postulates about human 
experiences: (1) if no physiological stimulation is 
present, our experiences will equal our symbolized 
meaningful representations, and (2) if no symbolized 
meaning representations are present, our experiences 
will equal our physiological stimulation. 1 crucial 
deduction is that what one actually sees can never equal 
a positive afterimage.—Author abstract. 

10677. Dorfman, Donald D., & McKenna, Helen, 
(San Diego State Coll.) Pattern preference as a function 
of pattern uncertainty. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 20(2), 143-153.—The relationship between un- 
certainty of and preference for geometric patterns was 
curvilinear, both for art students and girls in intro- 
ductory psychology.—H. K. Moore. 

10678. Evans, С. К. (National Physical Lab., 
Teddington, England) Some studies of pattern per- 
ception using a stabilized retinal image. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 56(2-3), 121-133.—Using, a stabili- 
zation device capable of covering 30° of the visual field, 
targets of various shapes were given extensive quanti- 
tative study. Very large and consistent differences were 
found between the percentage disappearances of most 
targets and this was found not to be a function of length 
of line or boundary. The presence of corners and 
intersections in a target increased s perpentene disap- 
pearance. Jagged, angular figures disappeared more 
than rounded, topologically similar ones. When acute 
angles were present, the disappearance rate was radi- 
cally raised. About 10% of the time when a target 
disappeared, it disappeared as a complete unit, though 
this figure varied somewhat from target to target and 
was very high in the case of the circle. A mean of about 
15% of all disappearances were “patterned” or "'struc- 
tured," and these proportions held true for all Ss 
tested.—Journal abstract. ^ 

10679. Ginsburg, Norman. Local adaptation to inter- 
mittent light as a function of frequency and eccen d 
American Journal of Psychology, 1966, 79(2), 296-300. 
— This experiment with 15 Os was conducted а 
determine the effect on local adaptation ЫЛЕ 
quency of the adapting stimuli, and the retinal position. 
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Change in critical flicker frequency due to intermittent 
light was measured by subtracting the critical flicker 
frequency after an adaptation stimulus from a previous 
adaptation score. Adaptation increased as the adapting 
stimulus was lowered in frequency to 20 cps below the 
critical flicker frequency. Local adaptation is considered 
to depend on cortical cells that interpose the retinal 
fiber activity. —O. I. Jacobsen. 

10680. Gogel, Walter C., & Mertens, Henry W. 
(Civil Aeromedical Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
Problems in depth perception: A method of simulating 
objects moving in depth. Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1965, No. 65-32, 5 p.—"A set of equations was 
developed for the simulation, on a screen, of the 
movement of a positive photographic transparency of 
the object or surface away or toward a point source. 
The general case was developed for simulating objects 
in witich the distance of the O from the screen was 
constant, but not necessarily equal to the distance of the 
point source from the screen. Equations were developed 
relating the dimensions of the rigid transparency to 
those of the rigid simulated object. These equations, 
under a wide variety of conditions, permit the simu- 
lation of surfaces or objects moving in depth at any 
designated linear speed or acceleration with respect to 
the O."— W. E. Collins. 

10681. Guastella, Martha J. (170-13 89 Ave., 
Jamaica, N.Y.) New theory on apparent movement. 
` Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1966, 56(7), 
960-966.—Presents a theory to explain the difference 
between the true motion of a figure and its apparent 
motion, as in the Ames trapezoid illusion. 

10682. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Mnemonic organization as a determinant of error- 
gradients in visual pattern perception. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 671-696.—Presents evidence 
that the accuracy of tachistoscopic perception for 
elements arranged in a spatial pattern is determined 
primarily by the difficulty of organizing the pattern for 
storage in memory, rather than by the sensory capacity 
of the visual system for discriminating the individual 
elements. 4 lines of evidence are followed: (1) the 
distribution of errors among the elements of serial- 
learning and pattern-perception tasks are affected sim- 
ilarly by manipulation of the same given variable, (2) 
parallels between the element-position functions of 
errors in serial learning and in pattern perception for 
different independent sets of data are revealed, (3) 
errors in tachistoscopic perception are independent of 
the retinal area stimulated by individual elements, and 
(4) a close similarity for the serial learning and the 
perceptual tasks of the functions relating errors per 
element and ranks of the elements in accuracy of 
performance for individual Ss. (65 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. * 

10683. Helson, Harry; Bevan, William, & Masters, 
Henry G. (Kansas State U.) A quantitative study of 
relevance in the formation of adaptation levels, Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 743-749.—Quanti- 
tative measures of relevance as shown by changes in 
adaptation levels (AL) resulting from the influence of 
prior stimulation on subsequent judgments of a stan- 
dard set of circles show that pooling is a matter of 
degree, апа’ hence that relevance is not an all-or-none 

matter. What will be relevant cannot be decided on 
purely a priori grounds, e.g., on the basis of perceptual 
similarity. The results support the assumption that focal 
stimuli tend to exert greatest weight on the formation of 
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internal norms, and, therefore, any condition that 
contributes to focalization influences the pooling proc- 
ess and thus can be said to be relevant to ensuing 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

10684. Luria, Saul M., Kinney, Jo A., & Weissman, 
Seymour, Estimation of size and distance underwater. 
USN Submarine Medical Center Rep., 1965, No. 462, iii, 
7 p.—A comparison of the estimates of both the size 
and distance of unknown objects in air and in water. 
Estimates were made both by trained divers and by 
randomly selected Ss. A 4-in square target was posi- 
tioned at 5 and at 12 ft. from the S for the size 
estimates, and at 1-0 intervals from 4-15 ft. for the 
distance estimates. The observations in air were made 
out of doors and the underwater observations were 
made from a porthole in a submerged tower. It was 
found that the estimates of size were somewhat larger in 
water; the increase corresponded to the increase in the 
size of the retinal image as a result of the refraction of 
light waves passing from water to air. Distance was 
overestimated in water, by the main group of Ss, but 
not by the divers. The overestimations increased with 
increasing distance and the variability was greater in 
water. Similar overestimations of distance were shown 
to occur in air when the visual cues which are normally 
present were sharply reduced. It is concluded that in 
unstructured visual fields, estimates of distance are 
generally too large.—Journal abstract. 

10685. Newman, Edwin B. Speed of reading when the 
span of letters is restricted. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 79(2), 272-278.—15 Ss took part in 
reading aloud sets of 1-10 letters on a motion-picture 
screen. Each S read spans of meaningful strings of 
letters of 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 letters, and letters were both 
added and subtracted. Long spans were found to be 
easiest to see. There was a 10 to | difference in accuracy 
with context (8 letters) than with a single letter; The 
longer spans were seen as letters moving from right to 
left on a fixed form, whereas single letters underwent a 
molded transformation. Results showed that there is a 
smaller perceptual span of recognition than has been 
assumed.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

10686. Pastore, Nicholas, & Terwilliger, Marlene. 
(Queens Coll., City U., New York) Induction of stereo- 
scopic depth effects. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
S7(1-2), 201-202. 

10687. Rutschmann, Ruth L. (New School for Social 
Research) Relative visual latency and perception of 
temporal order. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 
1), 7464-7465. 

10688. Saugstad, Per, & Schioldborg, Per. (U. Oslo. 
Norway) Value and size perception. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 7(2), 102-114.—Reviews 
studies related to the accentuation hypothesis of Bruner 
& Goodman (see 21:1). It is found that the results from 
coin studies, symbol studies, and other studies are 
conflicting and do not substantiate the hypothesis. 
Through an analysis of this hypothesis and a specifica- 
tion of the concept of perception, the various designs 
are found to be inadequate for demonstrating per- 
ceptual accentuation of size. It is hypothesized that 
value asseris an influence upon imaginary processes 
related to the experience of size. (34 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

10689. Smith, A. H. (Defence Research Medical 
Lab. Toronto, Canada) Perception of shape as a 
function of order of angles of slant. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(3), 971-978.—24 Os viewed a rectangle 
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and a triangle binocularly under reduced viewing 
conditions. The forms were shown in the frontal- 
parallel plane and at slants of 15, 30, 45, and 60* in 
random, increasing and decreasing order of angles. Os 
judged shape by matching and by drawing. There was 
more constancy for decreasing order than for increasing 
order. The results for random order were inconclusive. 
The differences between the indices for drawing and 
matching were, in general, not significant. The rectangle 
produced more constancy than the triangle, especially at 
large slants. The series effect was contrary to prediction 
based on Helmholtzian and Gestaltist interpretations of 
the relation between phenomenal slant and phenomenal 
shape and was interpreted as consistent with adapta- 
tion-level theory on the assumption that the focal 
stimuli affected responses more than the residual 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

10690. Smith, Marilyn C., & Schiller, Peter H. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Forward and back- 
ward masking: A comparison. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 191-197.—An investigation of 
the perceptual interference which occurs when 2 visual 
stimuli are presented in rapid succession.—H. K. 
Moore. 

10691. Soudková, Miluse. (Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Funktion der 
Wiederholung ohne externe Verstürkung bei Verbes- 
serung visueller Urteile: Auf dem Material der Täuschung 
bei der T-Figur. [The function of repetition without 
external reinforcement in the improvement of visual 
judgments: On material of illusion with T-figure.] Studia 
Psychologica, 1966, 8(2), 117-131.—93 experimental Ss 
of 6 different age levels used the adjustment method of 
the modification of the T-figure; the length of the 
stimuli and inadequate perception were studied. Each S 
made 12 trials of unbroken successive sequence. The 
results show that external reinforcement is not an 
indispensable variable in perceptual judgment improve- 
ment by training. The improvement tendency was 
consistent with development—least with children, better 
with adolescents. Effect of practice was greatest in the 
adolescent group.—H. Bruml. ; 

10692. Strassburger, Fred. (Camp Crozier, Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico) The *'steeple effect": Sex differences in 
marginal perception and fantasy. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1966, 142(3), 228-234.—220 Ss (some 
of whom were controls) were given .01-sec presentation 
of an experimental slide showing a person in a rocking 
chair, a cat, a boat, and a church with a steeple. The 
control slide substituted a low building (house) minus 
steeple, and a blank slide furnished further control. The 
main hypothesis was that more men than women would 
draw the steeple of the church and that other sex 
differences would show up in Ss’ drawings of the slides 
and in fantasy situations. The main hypothesis was 
supported; the others were not so clearly in support ofa 
theory of sexual symbolism.—N. H. Pronko. i 

10693. Yen, Fang, & Cheng, Fa-yu. Binocular dis- 
parity, stimulus intensity and the way of light presenta- 
tion have to do with necessary stimulus duration time to 
produce depth perception. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 
1966, 8, 85-91.—12 Ss who had studied perspective used 
a stereoscope of Carr's type in a dark room. AII Ss 
perceived the right lines to be ahead of the left line. The 
greater the disparity, the greater the displacement which 


followed the increasing stimulus duration time. The 
average stimulus duration to produce depth perception 
was more than .25 sec., longer than the average reaction 
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latency. The stronger the intensity of light, the longer 
the stimulus time needed to produce depth perception. 
The influence of different manners of light presentation 
on the production of depth perception is the most 
significant variable. 3 lines (1 presented on the left eye 
and 2 on the right) could produce depth perception, an 
unexplained fact.—Journal summary. 


Color Vision 


10694. Scheibner, Horst. (Coll. de France, Paris) 
Adaptive color shifts. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1966, 56(7), 938-942.—Reviews some experi- 
ments on chromatic adaptation. The adaptive color 
shifts due to changes of chromatic adaptation are 
interpreted as linear mappings. The results show that 
the special type of mappings known as the von Kries 
coefficient law does not generally hold. I conclusion is 
that the processes connected with chromatic adaptation 
cannot take place at the Ist retinal stage of the visual 
pathway alone, but also at higher stages.—Journal 
abstract. 

10695. Siegel, A. I., & Lanterman, R. S. Conspicuity 
of fluorescent and non-fluorescent stimuli. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied Psychological Services, 1966. v, 28 p.—The 
conspicuity of stimuli equated for luminance, but of 
different purity and different dominant wave length, was 
cur uad In 2 experiments, Ss performed a simu- 
lated flight and responded to the stimuli as they 
appeared at various azimuth locations against a sim- 
ulated sky background. The results support the con- 
tention that purity will affect detection time in the 
simulated. flight situation and that wave length also 
exerts an important effect.— P. Federman. 

10696. Snadowsky, Alvin M., Rizy, Edward F., & 
Elias, Merrill F. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New York) 
Symbol identification as a function of misregistration in 
color additive displays. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(3), 951-960.—Investigated the relation of misregis- 
tration in color additive projection displays to speed 
and accuracy of symbol identification. Ss viewed 36 
letters and numbers, presented simultaneously in 7 
colors (white, red, green, blue, yellow, magenta, cyan), 
under 7 conditions of misregistration (0-200%). Per- 
formance seriously deteriorated from 67-200% mis- 
registration, but a misregistration as high as 100% was 
necessary to produce a level of performance which was 
significantly lower than that obtained under perfect 
registration conditions. Under  misregistration condi- 
tions, red and blue were the most efficient color codes, 
while cyan and white were the least efficient, It is 
concluded that (1) future studies might profitably 
investigate misregistrations of smaller increments lying 
between 67 and 100% misregistration, and (2) the 
relative tolerance of individual ‘colors to deleterious 
misregistration effects should be taken into considera- 
tion when color codes are assigned to critical informa- 
tion categories.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


10697. Crovitz, Herbert F. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Durham, N.C.) Simulation of strabismus: Motor 
fusion as a function of speed of monocular alternation. — 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 718.—Sup- 
pression theories of binocular vision require alternate. d 
monocular suppression of the fixation point. Ноне БЕГ 
could such alternation be for motor fusion to De" 
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maintained? When controlled alternation occurs in 
cycles longer than 100 msec., | eye deviates to the 
hetereophoric position; when the separate monocular 
arts of the cycle are unequal in length, the eye seeing 
for the shorter part of the cycle becomes the eye that 
deviates. The data are relevant to theories of binocular 
rivalry, ocular dominance, and strabismus.—Author 
abstract. 
10698. Wheeless, Leon L., Jr., Boynton, Robert M., 
& Cohen, Gerald H. (U. Rochester) Eye-movement 
responses to step and pulse-step stimuli. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1966, 56(7), 956-960.—The 
experiments demonstrate that the visual system is 
sometimes able to cancel an eye-movement response to 
a pulse, on the basis of information contained in the 
subsequent step, to which it responds instead. As the 
step is delayed by progressively longer pulses, the 
probability increases that a response to the pulse will 
occur. If à response does occur in the direction of the 
step, it begins about 325 msec. after the beginning of the 
step. This latency is independent of pulse time W and is 
about 40 msec. longer than the latency of responses to 
steps presented alone. It is concluded that the visual 
system utilizes this 40 msec. to operate upon a latent 
response to a pulse, and thereby to cancel its overt 
manifestation (eye movement) before initiating a re- 
sponse to the 2nd, incompatible stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 


AUDITION 


10699. Siegel, Gerald M., & Martin, Richard В. (U. 
Minnesota) Punishment of disfluencies in normal 
speakers. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 
9(2), 208-218.— Disfluencies in the reading of 60 normal 
college students were studied in 3 conditions: contingent 
"right," contingent “buzzer,” and contingent “wrong.” 
10 high- and 10 low-disfluency level Ss participated in 
each condition. Ss read consecutively for 36 min. The 
Ist and last 12 min. were baserate segments, during 
which no experimental manipulations were introduced. 
During Segment 2 (the middle 12 min.), Ss were 
presented with a buzzer or with the words "right" or 
"wrong" immediately after each repetition or hesitation 
emitted as they read. Ss in the "wrong" condition 
showed a clear punishment. effect, with а significant 
decrease in disfluencies between Segments | and 2, and 
a significant increase again in Segment 3. Data for the 
other conditions were more equivocal. Instructions to | 
group of Ss to decrease disfluencies resulted in a marked 
attenuation of the response, even though no con- 
tingencies were arranged.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


10700, Elfner, Lloyd, & Homick, Jerry L. (Kent 
State U.) Some factors affecting the perception оГ 
continuity in alternately sounded tone and noise signals. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 
40(1), 27-31.—3 experiments, employing 78 normally 
hearing college students who demonstrated an ability to 
concentrate on an interrupted white noise that alter- 
nated with a tonal burst, investigated the effects of the 
duration of the white noise and the frequency of the 
tonal burst on the perception of continuity under 
monaural and dichotic presentation. The effect of the 
number of noise pulses in the stimulus interval was also 
investigated. The results show that under monaural 
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presentation the perception of continuity is affected by 
both the duration of the noise and the frequency of the 
tone. Only the duration variable was significant under 
dichotic presentation. The number of noise pulses in the 
stimulus interval significantly affected the perception of 
continuity.—Journal abstract. 

10701. Garrett, Merrill F. (U. Illinois) Syntactic 
structures and judgments of auditory events: A study of 
the perception of extraneous noise in sentences. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7456. 

10702. Luterman, David M., Welsh, Oliver L., & 
Melrose, Jay. (Emerson Coil.) Responses of aged 
males to time-altered speech stimuli. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2), 226-230.— The responses 
of an aged, a young hard-of-hearing, and a young 
normal group to PB word lists time-altered at 10 or 
20% compression or expansion with a 4- or 8-sec 
response interval were compared. Intensity level was 40 
db, about each S's own speech reception threshold. The 
groups differed significantly in general level of errors 
but responded similarly to the time alterations. The 
4-sec response interval was adequate for testing aged 
Ss.—4A. M. Barch. 

10703. Sheridan, J. A., Cimbalo, R. S., Sills, J. А., & 
Alluisi, E. A. (Bell Telephone Labs, Murray Hill, 
N.J.) Effects of darkness, constant illumination, and 
synchronized photic stimulation on auditory sensitivity to 
pulsed tones. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 311-312. 
—Pulsed-tone thresholds at 5 frequencies (250, 500, 
1000, 2000, and 6000 Hz) were obtained from 20 Ss 
under 3 conditions of visual surround: darkness, normal 
ambient illumination, and relatively high-intensity tone- 
synchronized photic stimulation. Auditory sensitivity to 
the highest frequency was lowered by visual stimulation 
of both types.—Journal abstract. 

10704. Yantis, Phillip A., Millin, Joseph P., & 
Shapiro, Irving. (U. Washington, Seattle) Speech 
discrimination in sensori-neural hearing loss: Two experi- 
ments on the role of intensity. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2), 178-193.—Speech dis- 
crimination was investigated in Ss with sensor-ineural 
dysacousia. Maximum discrimination for speech 
generally occurred at intensity levels below those at 
Which aural amplitude distortion may be introduced 
into the auditory system. Articulation functions for 
speech heard at various hearing-aid gain levels by 
experienced wearers showed that these Ss preferred gain 
levels close to those at which PB-max scores were 
obtained, and that the shapes of the articulation curves 


were quite variable from 1 S to another.—Journal 
abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


10705. Hurst, Charles G., Jr., Black, John W., & 
Sadanand, Singh. (Howard U.) Self-administered pro- 
cedures in changing pronunciation dialect. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2) 248-252. 
—Improvement in intelligibility and in general merit of 
speaking was demonstrated among 88 speakers of 4 
groups who used the Self-Administered Intelligibility 
Testing-Training Unit programed with multiple-choice 
intelligibility test material. These findings were demon- 
strated by the higher intelligibility scores and merit 
ratings for words spoken late in a l-hr instructional 
session relative to ones spoken early. The intelligibility 
and merit scores „were assigned by panels of listeners 
representing 3 racial groups.—Journal abstract. 
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10706. Jerger, James; Malmquist, Carolyn, & 
Speaks, Charles. (Houston Speech & Hearing Center, 
Tex.) Comparison of some speech intelligibility tests in 
the evaluation of hearing-aid performance. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2), 253-258.—A 
sentence intelligibility test and 3 monosyllabic word 
intelligibility tests, recorded through 3 hearing aids, 
were presented to 36 Ss with diverse types of hearing 
loss. Although hearing aids were rank ordered mean- 
ingfully on the sentence intelligibility test—in inverse 
proportion to the harmonic distortion—performance 
differences were not systematically reflected in the 
monosyllabic word test results.—Journal abstract. 

10707. Ptacek, Paul H., & Sander, Eric K. (U. 
Kentucky) Age recognition from voice. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2), 273-277. 
—Tested the ability of 10 listeners to differentiate the 
voices of younger adults (under age 35) from older (over 
age 65) Ss on the basis of a prolonged vowel, a reading 
sample played backward, and a reading sample played 
forward, Listeners were able to differentiate the voices 
of younger adults from aged speakers with impressive 
accuracy under each of the 3 successive listening 
conditions of decreasing difficulty —Journal abstract. 

10708. Speaks, Charles; Jerger, James, & Jerger, 
Susan. (Houston Speech Research Inst. & Hearing 
Center, Tex.) Performance-intensity characteristics of 
synthetic sentences. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1966, 9(2), 305-312.—Performance-intensity (PI) 
characteristics of synthetic-sentence message sets were 
defined by 4 experienced listeners. PI functions were 
sigmoidal and relatively steep. The sound pressure level 
corresponding to 50% correct identification varied from 
approximately 16-20 db., depending upon experimental 
conditions and characteristics of the message set. The 
strategies employed by listeners in the identification task 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 


10709. Dirks, Donald D., & Norris, Jane C. (Center 
for the Health Sciences, U. California, Los Angeles) 
Shifts in auditory thresholds produced by ipsilateral and 
contralateral maskers at low-intensity levels. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 40(1), 12-19. 
—An attempt to determine and describe some of the 
acoustic parameters of central masking. Shifts in 
threshold were observed during the following monotic 
and dichotic conditions: (1) pulsed-pulsed, in which 
both test signal and masker were pulsed simultaneously; 
(2) pulsed-continuous, in which the test tone was pulsed 
but the masker was continuous; and (3) continuous- 
continuous, in which both test tone and masker were 
steady. Test signals of 250, 1000, and 4000 cps were 
used. It was found that the degree of threshold shift 
resulting from central masking factors was dependent 
on the temporal presentation of the test signal and 
masker (whether pulsed or steady). Threshold shifts due 
to central masking increased with frequency and were 
related to the spectrum level of the masker. The largest 
shifts in threshold were found for a 4000- ps test signal 
when the masker was a pure tone close in frequency. In 
these instances, lateralization of the test signal toward 
the midline was observed as the threshold shift in- 
creased and, at times, Ss were unable to distinguish 
between the test-tone and pure-tone masker. Although 
the results can be explained on the basis of central 
masking factors, the manner in which the Ss traced their 
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thresholds during the condition where both test signal 
and masker tone were continuous suggested that all 
observed shifts in threshold may not be due to masking 
alone.—Journal abstract. 

10710. Egan, James P., & Benson, William. (Indiana 
U.) Lateralization of a weak signal presented with 
correlated and with uncorrelated noise. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 40(1),. 20-26. 
—When a strong signal is presented monaurally, 
listeners can easily lateralize the sound; if noise is added 
to both ears, there may be uncertainty as to which ear 
received the signal. This uncertainty was measured over 
a range of signal energies with perfectly correlated noise 
(NO) and with uncorrelated noise (NU). In the main 
experiment, the monaural signal occurred on each trial, 
and this signal was presented to either the right or the 
left ear by random determination during the single 
observation interval. Listeners responded “right” or 
“left.” Measures of signal detection were also secured 
with the monaural signal under release from masking 
(NO) and without such release (NU). With NU, the 
listener requires only slightly greater signal energy (1-2 
db.) in order to lateralize as well as he can detect, With 
NO, the psychometric function for lateralization is not 
only displaced considerably toward higher signal ener- 
gies, relative to those required for detection, but the 
slope of the function for lateralization is smaller than 
that for detection. When a monaural signal is easily 
detected in uncorrelated noise, it is also easily lateral- 
ized, However, when the signal is strong enough to be 
readily detected with correlated noise, it is still poorly 
lateralized.—Journal abstract. 

10711. Ekman, Gösta, & Franzén, Ove. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) Measurement of the underlying 
process in auditory fluctuations. Studia Psychologica, 
1966, 8(2), 96-105.—4 20-yr-old psychology students 
were exposed to 100 trials with a sound source in order 
to measure intensity of the perceptual process at liminal 
stimulation. It was based on a model with random 
variation in addition to a systematic trend, i.e,, indirect 
scaling technique. Great similarity between the indi- 
vidual functions suggests a process of general and basic 
character.—H. Bruml. 

10712. Goldstein, Julius L. (U. Rochester) An inves- 
tigation of monaural phase perception, Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7458. 

10713. Lloyd, Lyle L. (Parsons State Hosp., Kan.) 
Behavioral audiometry viewed as an operant procedure. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 
128-136.— Behavioral audiometry is reviewed in terms 
of operant conditioning, and emphasis is placed upon 
reinforcement principles. It is pointed out that the 
obtaining of stimulus control is related to such factors 
as simplicity of response, an appropriate reinforcer, 
reinforcement contingencies, immediate reinforcement, 
reinforcement schedules, and reinforcement shifting. 
The difference between the skilled and unskilled clini- 
cians lies in the management of these variables. Operant 
principles are also applied to the clinical quality 
generally known as "rapport."—C. C. Berger. 

10714. Rutschmann, Jacques, & Rubinstein, Leo. 
(New York State Psychiatric Inst., 722 W. 168th St., 
New York) Binaural beats and binaural amplitude- 
modulated tones: Successive comparison of loudness 
fluctuations. Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica, 1965, 38(5), 759-768.—An objective psychophysi | 
method for measuring 1 of the results of mpm 
(neural) interaction to low-intensity pure tones 
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presented. Successive comparison of the strength of 
loudness fluctuations. of binaural beats (BB) with 
loudness fluctuations produced by binaurally presented 
amplitude-modulated tones is used. The dependency of 
the percent amplitude modulation (AM) required for a 
match on stimulus parameters is investigated. At a 
given frequency level of the tones, the matches are not 
affected when the frequency difference is changed from 
2-6 cps. The %AM required for a matched increases 
when sensation level (SL) decreases from 30-10 db. 
When frequency level is changed, the matches are about 
the same for 150 and 300 cps, but much less AM is 
required at 600 cps. The discussion is centered on the 
relationship of the matches to appropriate detection 
thresholds for AM. Changes in the detection threshold 
with SL fail to predict the corresponding changes in the 
matches; e.g., when the SL is lowered, the АМ for 
detection increases less than the modulation required 
for the match.—Journal abstract. 

10715. Sanders, Jay W., & Simpson, Mary E. (Bill 
Wilkerson Hearing & Speech Center, Nashville, Tenn.) 
The effect of increment size on Short Increment Sensi- 
tivity Index scores. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1966, 9(2), 297-304.—The Short Increment 
Sensitivity Index (SISI) was given with 3 increment 
ae 1, .75, and .50 db., to 24 normal hearing Ss 
and 9 Ss with cochlear lesion hearing loss. The SISI 
distinguished the cochlear pathology ear from the 
normal ear more consistently with the 1 db. increment 
than with either of the 2 smaller increment magnitudes 
investigated.—4. M. Barch. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


10716. Gregson, R. A. (U. Canterbury, New 
Zealand) Theoretical and empirical multidimensional 
scalings of taste mixture matchings. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1966, 19(1), 
59-75.—Kruskal’s nonmetric method was used to 
provide a multidimensional scaling of 2 experiments in 
which series of taste mixtures with 3 and 4 chemical 
components respectively were matched to histogram 
pictures of taste mixtures, The results yielded dimen- 
sions of a space which could be related to the chemical 
composition of the stimuli: Suggestions are made for 
reformulating the distance metric to take account of 
psychophysical response’ processes known to underlie 
taste comparisons. Scaling problems which arise as a 
consequence of the limitations of taste as a conveyor of 
sensory information are noted; possible methods of 
multidimensional scaling by matching theoretical and 
empirical interstimulus distances are discussed. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


10717. Gilmer, B. von Haller. (Carnegie Inst. of 
Technology) Problems in cutaneous communication 
from psychophysics to information processing. American 
Foundation for the Blind State of the Art Report, 1966, 
No. 6, 40 p.—Presents a brief history of attempts to 
establish communication through the skin by mechan- 
ical and electrical means, and discusses the dimensions 
of stimulation, discrimination and related problems, 
coding and information processing problems, anatom- 
ical and theoretical considerations, and structures of the 
hand.—J. E. Collins. 
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10718. Pearce, Douglas, & Matin, Leonard. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) The measurement of autokinetic speed. 
Canadian. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 160-172. 
—Autokinesis is defined as the apparent motion of a 
physically stationary spot of light in an otherwise dark 
environment. Autokinetic speed is that physical speed 
of the fixed target which, when applied in a direction 
opposite to autokinesis, results in the condition of no 
perceived motion. A nulling speed measure was dc- 
veloped.—H. К. Moore. 

10719. Siegel, A. I., Lanterman, R. S., & 
Macpherson, D. H. Studies into information presenta- 
tion through novel methods: Information transfer through 
electrocutaneous stimulation. Wayne, Pa.: Applied 
Psychological Services, 1966. ix, 81 p.—Investigated 
international. Morse code reception, |-dimensional 
tracking, and probabilistic decision making with elec- 
trocutaneous signals. It was found that trained Morse 
code operators can receive electrocutaneously presented 
code after a brief training, but their performance with 
electrocutaneous signals did not reach their perform- 
ance levels with auditory signals. No differences were 
found between electrocutaneous and visual l-dimen- 
sional tracking or between probabilistic decision mak- 
ing with the 2 modes of reception.— P. Federman. 

10720. Sweeney, Donald R. (New York U. Medical 
Center) Pain reactivity and kinesthetic aftereffect. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 763-769.—The 
previously reported relationship between reaction to 
suprathreshold pain and kinesthetic aftereffect was 
substantiated, the pain being induced by exposure of the 
hand to cold air. 3 groups representing 3 levels of 
reported pain reactivity differed in extent of kinesthetic 
aftereffect as measured by displacement of postinspec- 
tion judgments from a control point of subjective 
equality. Those of highest reported pain reactivity 
showed the least displacement. The groups did not 
differ in recovery from aftereffect or in ascending- 
descending trial difference, postulated in the literature 
as a measure of rapid satiation on the variable stimulus. 
An attempt was made to resolve theoretical differences 
by using a vector model for displacement, and this 
model was applied, in. a general sense, to prior 
studies.— Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


10721, Buskirk, E. R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Variation in heat production during acute exposures of 
men and women to cold air or water. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 733-742. 
—Results of studies оп cold response indicate that 
variation is large and may be a function of leanness; 
results depend on type of cold exposure and insulation 
employed. (51 ref.) —B. S. Aaronson. 

10722. Lee, Douglas H., & Henschel, Austin. (Div. 
of Occupational Health, Public Health Service, Cin- 
cinnati, O.) Effects of physiological and clinical factors 
оп response to heat. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 743-749.—Proposes a method 
for predicting the responses of men to hot environ- 
hab ma Aaronson. 

: Myers, Thomas I., Murphy, Donald B., Smith, 
Seward, & Goffard, S. James. Experimental studies of 
sensory deprivation and social isolation. HumRRO Tech. 
Rep., 1966, No. 66-8, x, 70 p.—To evaluate experi- 
mentally some of the psychological effects of sensory 
deprivation and social isolation, 176 randomly selected 
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volunteers were placed in dark, soundproofed cubicles 
for 4 days, while an equal number of other randomly 
selected volunteers followed a normal routine. Psy- 
chological tests and measures were given both cubicle 
and control Ss before, during, and after isolation. 
Cubicle Ss reported the isolation experience to be 
unpleasant, boring, and stressful. 4 of them requested 
early release from the cubicles. In comparison with the 
control Ss, cubicle Ss were better on simple intellectual 
tasks and on auditory vigilance. They were worse on 
more. complex intellectual tasks, and under some 
conditions, appeared to be more susceptible to in- 
fluence. They more often sought meaningful stimulation 
but also showed some tendency to avoid stimulation. 
—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


10724. Cartwright, Rosalind D. (U. Illinois Coll. of 
Medicine, Chicago) Dream and drug-induced fantasy 
behavior: A comparative study. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 7-15.—15 male students, ages 
21-25 yr., were divided into 2 groups: “A” which slept 3 
nights in the sleep lab and received the drug 1-2 wk. 
later, and “В” which experienced the 2 phases in reverse 
order. Both groups were administered the psycho- 
tomimetic piperidyl benzilate. Results did not confirm 
the hypotheses that (1) Ss. who are high dream 
producers will also be high hallucination producers 
under piperidyl benzilate, and (2) content collected from 
the 2 fantasy conditions will have a similar level of 
imaginativeness. Hypothesis 3, that EEG and behav- 
ioral state indicators should be different during the 2 
fantasy periods, was upheld. Findings suggest that the 
fantasy produced under dreaming and drug conditions 
comes from the same substratum of ongoing mental 
activity, and that those who are highly drug responsive 
are those who are most dependent on their sensory 
fields for organizing conscious control and keeping 
good reality contact. (23 ref.)—M. D. Franzoni. 

10725. Felipe, Abraham I. (Yale U.) Attitude change 
during interrupted sleep. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7473. 

10726. Gottschalk, Louis A., Stone, Walter N., 
Gleser, Goldine C., & Iacono, James M. (U. 
Cincinnati, Coll. of Medicine) Anxiety levels in dreams: 
Relation to changes in plasma free fatty acids, Science, 
1966, 153(3736), 654-657.—Blood samples for deter- 
mination of plasma free fatty acids were obtained 
throughout the night by means of an indwelling 
catheter. The Ist sample was drawn at the onset of 
REMs and a 2nd after 15 miri. of REMs. Ss were then 
awakened and asked to relate their dreams; a 3rd 
sample was drawn 15-25 min. later. Anxiety scores 
derived from 20 dreams of 9 Ss had significant positive 
correlations with changes in free fatty acids occurring 
during REM sleep. No statistically. significant relation 
was found between anxiety and the changes in free fatty 
acids occurring from the time just before awakening to 
15-25 min. later. Presumably, anxiety in dreams triggers 
the release of catecholamines into the circulation, and 
these catecholamines mobilize proportional amounts of 
free fatty acids from body fat. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10727. Gulevich, George; Dement, William, & 
Johnson, Laverne. (Stanford U. School of Medicine, 
Palo Alto) Psychiatric and EEG observations on a case 
of prolonged (264 hours) wakefulness. Archives of Gen- 
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eral Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 29-35.—Reports psychi- 
atric and sleep EEG observations after 264 hr. of sleep 
deprivation in a normal, 17-yr-old, white boy. S 
developed some behavioral changes frequently reported 
as characteristic of sleep deprivation, but the so-called 
psychosis of sleep deprivation did not develop. (30 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

10728. Karacan, I., Goodenough, D. R., Shapiro, A., 
& Starker, Steven. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Erection cycle during sleep in relation to 
dream anxiety. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(2), 183-189.—16 young adult male paid volunteers 
slept in the laboratory during their normal sleep periods 
for 6 nights, once a wk, EEGs, eye movements, and 
measurements of penile erection cycles throughout sleep 
were recorded. Ss were awakened during each REM 
period to obtain detailed reports of their preawakening 
experiences; the dream reports were scored for anxiety. 
80%. of the REM periods were accompanied by 
erection. A total of 19 erections (3 types) began and 
ended without accompanying REM sleep. Data indicate 
that those dreams with a high anxiety content had no or 
irregular erection (p < .01). (34 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10729. Korff, E. (Inst. für angewandte Psychologie, 
Lütjensee/Bez. Hamburg, Germany) Trüume haben 
ihre Bedeutung. [The significance of dreams.] Praktische 
Psychologie, 1966, 20(4); 93-95. 

10730. Pisano, Mario; Rosadini, Guido; Rossi, Gian 
F., & Zattoni, Janco. (Neurosurgical Clinic of the 
University, Genoa, Italy) Relations between threshold of 
arousal and electroencephalographic patterns during sleep 
in man. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 55-58.—The 
depth of sleep was evaluated in human Ss by studying 
the intensity of painful electric stimuli to the skin 
necessary to produce arousal (study of the threshold of 
arousal), The threshold of arousal was definitely lower 
during Phase 1 of sleep than during the other phases. 
No significant difference between sleep with slow EEG 
waves and sleep with fast, low amplitude EEG activity 
and REMs was found. In this respect there is a striking 
difference from what occurs in the cat. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10731. Portnoff, Gregory, et al. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Retention of 
verbal materials perceived immediately prior to onset of 
non-REM sleep. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 
751-758.—During the night Ss were awakened a 
number of times and shown verbal learning materials. 
Latency of subsequent onset of non-REM sleep was 
experimentally manipulated. In the morning, retention 
for the materials perceived was tested. Retention for 
words perceived immediately prior to sleep onset was 
significantly worse than for those followed by a period 
of enforced wakefulness. This finding suggests that 
non-REM sleep may impede the consolidation of 
memory traces. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10732. Rechtschaffen, Allan; Hauri, Peter, & Zeitlin, 
Maurice. (U. Chicago) Auditory awakening thresholds 
in REM and NREM sleep stages. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(3), 927-942.—Compared the auditory 
awakening thresholds of the major EEG-defined sleep 
stages. A modification of the method of constant stimuli 
was used in an apparently successful attempt to 
minimize thé incorporation of the experimental stimuli 
into the mental activity of the sleeper. 319 experime bun = 
trials were distributed among 7 human Ss who serves. 
for about 6 experimental nights each. The sequen 
timing of experimental trials were counters" 
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control for nights, habituation, amount of accumulated 
sleep, and amount of sleep since last awakening. The 
results show approximately equal awakening thresholds 
during REM periods and Stage 2 (low voltage EEG and 
12-14 cps “sleep spindles’). Both these stages had lower 
awakening thresholds than delta sleep (large slow EEG 
waves). The possible physiological determinants of the 
awakening response are'discussed. (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10733. Snyder, Frederick. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Toward an evolutionary theory 
of dreaming. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
123(2), 121-136.—The basic mystery of the biological 
condition associated with human dreaming, the REM 
state, is how the purposes of survival are served by such 
intervals of remarkable nervous excitation which punc- 
tuate the sleep of all mammals. It is postulated that 
while extended sleep achieves conservation of energy, 
the REM state serves a “sentinel” function, bringing 
about brief but periodic awakenings after preparing the 
organism for immediate fight or flight. Such a built-in 
physiological mechanism presumably would provide 
maximal security from external danger compatible with 
minimal disturbance to the continuity of sleep. These 
may have been unique and critical survival advantages 
in the early mammalian predicament.—Journal abstract. 

10734. Wasserburger, Hans J. ` Schlafen und trüumen. 
[Sleep and dreaming.] Praktische Psychologie, 1966, 
20(4), 91-93.—A brief review of research findings with 
emphasis on those which revealed that dreams do not 
occur during light sleep but rather during the deeper 
phase, and that periods of dreaming can be reduced by 
means of drugs as was found with barbiturates. 

10735. Zuger, B. The time of dreaming and the déjà 
vu. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(3), 191-196. 
—"Some dreams are presented which in content seem 
closely related to the immediate situation facing the 
dreamer at the time of recalling the dream. The 
question is raised if the sense of pastness of such dreams 
is not like that of the déjà vu. An attempt is made to 
correlate the occurrence of dreaming and the déjà vu 
phenomenon in 58 patients seen in sychotherapy. All 
10 who reported as not dreaming also reported аз not 
having experienced the déjà vu: dreaming generally 
correlated with experiencing the déjà vu. These findings 
are discussed from the point of view that dreaming may 
also be a product of the awakening or awake state." 
— D. Prager. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


10736. Andreasen, A. G., & Singer, G. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) Hypnosis and hypnotizability: Delusion or 
simulation? /nternational Journal of Clinical & Experi- 
menial Hypnosis, 1966, 14(3), 257-267.— Because 
Sutcliffe (see 36:4) showed that hypnotic suggestions are 
not comparable in sensory content with real stimuli, the 
postulated difference between “pseudo erception" and 
"simulation" as indexed by reported subjective ex- 
periences of hypnotic Ss was tested. From 215 
undergraduates, 30 high-susceptibility (HS) and 30 
low-susceptibility (LS) Ss made kinesthetic and visual 
judgments of horizontality. A significant response, not 
attributable to simulation, was found only for the 
HS-hypnosis induction group; the effect was not attrib- 

utable individually to susceptibility, hypnosis induction, 
or motivation. It is concluded that hypnosis, defined by 
this significant interaction effect between high suscep- 
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tibility and hypnosis induction can be interpreted as a 
pseudoperceptual response to suggestion. (Spanish & 
German summaries) (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10737. Dalal, Abdulhusein S. (Postgraduate Center 
for Mental Health, 124 E. 28th St, New York, 
N.Y.) An empirical approach to hypnosis: An overview 
of Barber's work. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(2), 151-157. 

10738. Dudley, Donald L., Holmes, Thomas H., 
Martin, C. J., Ripley, Herbert S. (U. Washington 
School of Medicine, Seattle) Hypnotically induced fac- 
simile of pain. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(2), 198-204.—Results for 10 male Ss indicate that an 
actual stimulus with its emotional and physiological 
components could, in part, be accurately reproduced 
during hypnotic suggestions of the experience. Respira- 
tory and emotional changes were well reproduced; 
changes in blood pressure, skin temperature, and pulse . 
rate were not. The hypnotic facsimile is seen to resemble 
the original experience, but is not identical either 
physiologically or psychologically,—Journal summary. 

10739. Gorodsky, Julian В. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Hypnotic induction and cognitive change. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7446-7447. 

10740. Lauer, Lillian F. (Stanford U.) Factorial 
components of hypnotic v rmn » Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7461-7462. 

10741, Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New York; 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) A study of 
alterations in body sensations during hypnoanalvsis. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hyp- 
nosis, 1966, 14(3), 216-231.— Presents body-sensation 
phenomena which appeared in a patient in treatment. 
The total number exceeds that reported previously and 
supplies longitudinal as well as cross-sectional perspec- 
tives because the data were gathered over a period of 
several mo, Comparisons are made of this material with 
findings in other patients, The large variety of sensory 
phenomena are representations of conscious and uncon- 
scious experiences, many of which can be understood in 
relation to the S's conflicts or his total personality 
сосе at the time the phenomena appeared. 
Additional areas for investigation include: (1) evalua- 
tion of hypnotic sensory phenomena in relation to a 
variety of symptoms in the form of somatic complaints 
by patients seeking psychotherapy, (2) the study of 
Sensory experiences in therapists in connection with 
their roles in the special Settings of hypnotherapy and 
hypnoanalysis and in treatment without hypnosis, (3) 
the study of body sensations experienced by "normal" 
individuals and comparisons of them with hypnotic 
sensory phenomena, and (4) the evaluation of sensory 
phenomena as reflections of total psychosomatic func- 
tioning with its ideational and affective ingredients. 
(Spanish & German summaries)— Journal abstract. 

m 10742. Tart, Charles T., & Hilgard, Ernest R. (U. 
virginia) Responsiveness to suggestions under '*һурпо- 


of Ss were selected, on the 
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highly suggestible under waking conditions: their self- 
reports as to how hypnotized they felt strongly sug- 
gested that they had been highly responsive to waking 
suggestion previously because the experimental condi- 
tions had allowed them to spontaneously enter hyp- 
nosis. The difference in responsiveness when this was 
not allowed was striking, even with only 11 Ss. 
Methodological implications of this finding are dis- 
cussed. (Spanish German summaries) (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10743. Troffer, Suzanne A. (Stanford U.) Hypnotic 
age regression and cognitive functioning. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7442-7443. 

10744. Vingoe, Francis J. (U. Oregon) The relation- 
ship between measures of self-awareness, self-acceptance 
and hypnotizability. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, 
Pt. 1), 7450-7451. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


10745, Curran, Patrick M., & Wherry, Robert J., 
Jr. Some secondary determiners of psychological stress. 
USN AMI, 1966, No. 963, ii, 16 p.—Employed a 
4-choice, color discrimination task and electric shock in 
a simulated aircraft flight over hostile country to 
investigate certain secondary determiners of anticipa- 
tory physical threat stress which are presumed to be 
tomponents of the perceived proximity of the un- 
pleasant event (perceived time since the situation 
started; perceived time until the event occurs, if it 
occurs; and time elapsed since the initial warning of the 
possible event occurrence). Findings suggest that these 
are significant components of the perceived proximity of 
the unpleasant event, and that they interact in a 
complex manner. A measure was devised which is 
considered to reflect differences in individual sus- 
ceptibility to anticipatory physical threat stress —USN 
AMI. 

10746. Eysenck, Н. J., & Willett, R. A. (U. London, 
England) The effect of drive on performance and remi- 
niscence in a complex tracing task. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 107-112.—High- and low- 
drive groups equated for intelligence were given a 
complex tracing task, Under conditions of spaced 

ractice the low-drive group performed significantly 

tter, and similar differences were observed under 
conditions of massed practice. A rest pause of 10 min. 
was interpolated in the performance of the groups 
tested under conditions of massed practice, and reminis- 
cence was found to be greater for the low-drive than for 
the high-drive groups. Significant postrest decline of 
performance under massed conditions was observed 
only for the groups having long prerest massed practice 
and not for those having short prerest massed practice. 
—Journal abstract. T 

10747. Fónagy, lvan. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Linguistics, Budapest) Electrophysi- 
ological and acoustic correlates of stress and stress 
perception. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 
9(2), 231-244.—A theory of stress is proposed, and on 
the basis of a series of acoustic, pneumographic, 
electrophysiological, and perceptual measurements, it is 
hypothesized that stress is a function of greater speak- 
ing effort. The terms dynamic, melodic, qualitative 
accent, prominence by stress, prominence by length, 
and prominence by intonation are considered to be 
misleading. The projection of greater effort on the 
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acoustic level as well as perceptual cues of stress were 
studied.—Journal abstract. 

10748. Geer, James Н. (U. Pennsylvania) Fear and 
autonomic arousal. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 253-255.—32 female undergraduates were 
classified as having high fear (HF) or low fear (LF) of 
spiders. After reduction of orienting responses to 
pictures of neutral animals, experimental Ss were shown 
pictures of a spider, and control Ss were shown pictures 
of a snake. Using the response to the last neutral . 
stimulus as a base line, HF experimental Ss when Ist 
shown a spider yielded greater GSRs than other groups. 
This increase in GSR responding for HF experimental 
Ss was, for 2 more trials, maintained relative to control 
Ss. HF experimental Ss also yielded GSRs of greater 
duration than all other groups when Ist shown the 
spider stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

10749, Hetherington, E. Mavis, & Wray, Nancy 
P. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of need aggression, stress, 
and aggressive behavior on humor preferences. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 229-233. 
—Investigated the effects of stress and the commission 
of an aggressive act on ratings of aggressive, sexual, and 
nonsense cartoons by high- (HA) and low-aggressive 
(LA) Ss. Stress had little influence on ratings of 
aggressive cartoons. However, ratings of aggressive 
cartoons by HA Ss increased, and ratings of aggressive 
and sexual cartoons by LA Ss decreased, following 
aggressive behavior. The results of LA Ss were com- 
patible with a cathartic hypothesis; those of HA Ss were 
not. À possible interpretation of the findings in terms of 
aggression-anxiety and inhibition is advanced.—Journal 
abstract. 

10750, Holmes, Douglas S. (Stockton State Hos- 
pital, Calif.) Effects of overt aggression on level of 
physiological arousal. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 189-194.—As pa of a larger 
study, hostility was aroused in 56 Ss who then were or 
were not permitted to respond with aggression. Ss not 
permitted to respond with aggression to the frustrater 
reduced their physiological arousal level (blood pressure 
or heart rate) significantly more than Ss who were 
permitted to respond. This result is exactly opposite to 
the general finding reported in 4 studies by Hokanson 
and his associates. H was suggested that the results of 
the Hokanson studies might reveal as much about the 
nature of the maintenance of a high level of physio- 
logical arousal as they do about the nature of the 
reduction of physiological arousal accompanying 
expressions of aggression.—Journal abstract. 

10751. Kennedy, R. A., & Keene, А. С. (Queen's 
Coll., Dundee, Scotland) The effect of short periods of 
food-deprivation on human performance. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 93-97.—Reports the effect 
of periods of food deprivation varying from 0-10 hr. on 
human performance in 2 simple tasks. It is argued that 
an interpretation of the results in terms of traditional 
Hullian multiplicative drive theory is unsatisfactory, A 
possible alternative to this approach is considered. 
—Journal abstract. b 

10752. Levine, Fredric M. (Northwestern U.) The 
relationship between stimulus-seeking behavior and 
arousal level. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 
7448. уха 

10753. Loveless, Eugene, & Thetford, Раш. (U. 
Notre Dame) Interpretation. and Ere 5 

itive and negative components of kin - 
poa Psychological Record. 1966, Те), 195 
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— Skin potential responses to tone, and tone plus light, 
were separated for analysis into positive and negative 
components. The positive component showed typical 
orienting response characteristics (in the Sokolov sense), 
whereas the negative seemed to reflect stimulus registra- 
tion. Conditioning of the positive component did not 
occur.—Journal abstract. 

10754. Sapira, J. D., & Shapiro, A. P. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Pulse rates in human volunteers during 
frustration and the observation of frustration. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 9(4), 325-329.—20 Ss 
underwent failure stress on the Stroop Color Naming 
Test. Each was observed by a partner who later did the 
test with S observing him. Cardiotachometer readings 
indicated an average pulse rate rise of 7.3 beats/min. 
during their "failure" while the O had an average pulse 
decrease of 4.4 beats/min.—W. G. Shipman. 

10755. van Parreren, C. F. Motivatie als voorwaarde 
en als resultaat van leren. [Motivation as a condition 
and as a result of learning.] Gawein, 1966, 14(5-6), 
278-29|.— Based on the results of informal observation 
and scientific studies, it is concluded that the motive at 
the end of the learning process differs in quality from 
the motive that triggered that process. “At every 
moment in the learning activity a certain intensity of 
motivation results from the preceding and again colors 
the processes of discrimination and the possibility of 
goal-attainment.... Transformation of motivation is а 
dynamic development that proceeds along with the 
development of the learning activity."—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

10756. Ziskin, Mae L. (U. Southern California) 
Relationship of achievement motivation to perception of 
degree of task difficulty and estimate of performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7453. 

10757. Zlotowicz, M. L'anxiété chez les enfants 
d'àge scolaire: Réponses verbales et réponses élec- 
trodermales. [Anxiety in school age children: Verbal and 
electrodermal responses.) Enfance, 1966, No. 1, 79-87. 
—Electrodermal responses of 30 9-yr-old boys were 
recorded during a 2nd administration of Sarason’s 
anxiety questionnaire. Minimal electrodermal response 
was observed in 1⁄4 of the cases. When marked electro- 
dermal responses were observed, they were associated 
with particular questionnaire items and especially when 
responses of “yes” during the Ist administration were 
changed to "no" on the 2nd. Such changes were 
considered indicative of defensiveness and were sig- 
nificantly related to dermal responses. In general there 
was but a low correlation between verbal and electro- 
dermal responses. Significance of the findings for the 
interpretation of anxiety inventory findings is dis- 
cussed.—S. S. Marzolf. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


10758. Beach, Lee R., & Peterson, Cameron R. (U. 
Michigan) Subjective probabilities for unions of events, 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 307-308.—Ss esti- 
mated probabilities of events and of the unions of those 
events in 3 different tasks. Probability estimates for the 
unions were approximately equal to the sum of the 
estimates for the component events, a relation de- 

manded by probability theory.—Journal abstract. 
10759. Eysenck, Hans J., & Thompson, Warren. (U. 
London, England) The effects of distraction on pursuit 
rotor learning, performance and reminiscence. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 99-106.—5 groups 
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of 30 Ss were equated for performance on the pursuit 
rotor, and were then given massed practice under 
conditions of no distraction, a little, medium, or 
considerable distraction, as well as a control distracting 
condition. It was found that performance declined 
proportionally to the amount of distraction given and 
that the effect of distraction was on performance only, 
and not on learning. During a subsequent rest pause 4 
the Ss were given a distracting task, the other '; were 
simply rested; performance after this rest period failed 
to show any effect of the distracting task on con- 
solidation processes theoretically taking place during 
the rest period.—Journal abstract. 

10760. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Denial of threat and emotional 
response to impending painful stimulation. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 359-361.—Signifi- 
cant negative correlations were obtained between scores 
on Byrne's Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale and 
several indices of electrodermal activity in a paradigm 
in which Ss anticipated the presentation of strong 
electric shock. These results support the hypothesis that 
Ss who receive low scores on the R-S scale (repressers) 
exhibit greater disturbance than do those who receive 
high scores (sensitizers). Repressers reported a stronger 
tendency to avoid thinking about impending shock 
(suppression) than did sensitizers. This reported tend- 
ency to use suppression techniques was directly and 
significantly related to basal skin conductance, non- 
specific GSR activity, magnitude of anticipatory GSR 
activity, and the number of sec. by which this activity 
preceded shock.—Journal abstract. E 

10761. Steiner, Claude M. (U. Michigan) An inves- 
tigation of Freud's attention cathexis theory in the 
context of a concept formation task. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7448-7449, 

10762. Warrington, Elizabeth K., Kinsbourne, M., & 
James, Merle. (National Hosp., London, England) 
Uncertainty and transitional probability in the span of 
apprehension. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
57(1-2), 7-16.—Span of apprehension was measured for 
stimulus ensembles of various sizes, using letters, digits, 
and an arbitrarily selected set of simple lines. Span was 
significantly decreased when letters and digits were 
presented as mixed sequences, in proportion to the 
number of letter-digit juxtapositions. Span also varied 
with the serial position at which a single juxtaposition 
occurred, being greatest where this was near the 
midpoint. These results were thought to arise from the 
higher transitional probabilities between items of the 
same class than of different classes, and the greater ease 
in c a such items. No effect of stimulus uncer- 
tainty was found. Random letter span was significantly 
less than digit span, but span for sequences reflecting 
letter frequencies in the language did not ‘differ sig- 
nificantly from digit span (at 100-msec exposure dura- 
tion). The unfamiliar line material yielded relatively 
lower spans, varying inversely with ensemble size (2, 4, 
and 8 choice). (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10763. Weiss, Robert L. (Stanford U.) *'Acqui- 
escence" response set and birth order. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 365. 

10764. Woodhead, Muriel M. (Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Cambridge, England) An effect of noise 
on the distribution of attention. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 296-299. —A paced search of a 
visual display was made in auditory conditions con- 
taining bursts of noise at either 68 or 105 db. Each 
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selected visual item required 2 types of response, 
crossing out and counting. The preferred activity in the 
quieter condition was counting. When the test instruc- 
tions emphasized this aspect of the task, attention 
shifted further toward the preferred activity during loud 
noise: When the instructions emphasized searching, 
there were no significant differences between noise and 
quiet. It appears that although noise will not always 
induce a redistribution of the attention needed to 
respond equally often in 2 paced activities, when it does 
s0, the preferred activity gains.—Journal abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


10765.-Akita, Kiyoshi. (Doshisha U., Japan) Effect 
of the gradual change of distribution of practice in motor 
learning. Japanese Psychological Research, 1966, 8(1), 
18-29.—To examine the inconsistent findings regarding 
the gradual change in distribution of practice, junior 
high school: girls performed a printing task under 3 
conditions of different intersession rest interval. Each 
condition had 3 control groups, in which intertrial 
intervals were 0, 15, and 30 sec., respectively, and 2 
experimental: groups, | with an increasing rest inter- 
session (M-D) and the other with a decreasing one 
(D-M). The results did not coincide with Snoddy's 
hypothesis, but did with those of Doré and Hilgard and 
Cook and Hilgard. Group M-D was superior to Group 
D-M under the condition of '*no-rest" intersession, but 
there was no ‘significant difference between the 2 
experimental groups under the condition of 1 day rest 
intersession. The result for the 10-min rest intersession 
condition was between both: of the above conditions. 
The results are discussed in relation to growth, matura- 
tion, and inhibition theories. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10766. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Motor skills bibliography: XLVII. Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, 1965, volume 39, third third. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 819-822.—Lists 104 
motor-skill citations. 

10767. Daniel, Jozef. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Effect of training on simple 
motor activity. Studia Psychologica, 1966, 8(2), 148- 
154.—12 16-yr-old Ss were exposed to 2 experiments to 
study the training effect. on psychomotor pacing speed 
(tapping) and on simple work performance (transfer of 
bolts between containers). The experimental variable 
was provided by pacing speed (spontaneous and max- 
imum). The intraindividual differences were nonsig- 
nificant, but the interindividual differences increased 
significantly with repetition of the experiment.—H. 
Bruml. 

10768. Fraisse, P., & Zuili, N. Etude génétique de la 
synchronisation sensori-motrice. [Developmental study 
of sensorimotor synchronization.] Enfance, 1966, No. 1, 
1-6.—Applying the method of Wundt’s complication 
experiment, 130 5-13 yr. old girls and 16 adults were 
given the task of stopping the needle of a chronometer 
moving at 6'rpm at the moment it reached zero. The 
average percent correct at age 5-11 was 10, and at 6-9 it 
increased to 21.25 (adult mean, 22.5%). Thereafter the 
average percent correct declined to 16.9 at age 13-2. 
The average interindividual variability and the degree of 
error show virtually the same trend. Those between the 
ages of 7-9 do relatively poorer, а fact that may be 
accounted for by onset of increased awareness of one’s 
acts at these ages.—S. S. Marzolf. 
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10769. Kováč, Damian. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Handedness in 
compound motor responses: A proposed method for 
investigating lateral dominance. Studia Psychologica, 
1966, 8(2), 106-1 16.—16 20-yr-old students were Ss in 2 
experiments involving simultaneous finger responses to 
various stimuli. Some right-handed Ss showed response 
components in their left-hand fingers. The tendency to 
respond more promptly in general to 1 of 2 simul- 
taneous alternatives was verified in a further 8-variant 
experiment. The interpretation is based on the hy- 
pothesis of functional character of lateral dominance. A 
modification of the choice RT method for lateral 
dominance investigation is proposed.—H. Bruml. 

10770. Locke, Edwin A., & Bryan, Judith F. 
(American Inst. for Research, Washington, D.C.) 
Cognitive aspects of psychomotor performance: The 
effects of performance goals on level of performance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 286-291. 
— Reports an experiment stemming from Mace's work 
on the effects of performance standards on level of 
performance. It was found that Ss given specific (but 
difficult) standards performed at a higher level on a 
complex psychomotor task than Ss told to “йо their 
best," thus replicating Mace's finding with a compu- 
tation task. In contrast to Mace’s study where per- 
formance goals worked by prolonging effort during the 
latter part of the work periods, the standards intensified 
effort at all stages of the work periods in the present 
case.—Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


10771; Bartz, Albert E. (Concordia Coll.) Reaction 
time and complexity of subsequent responses. Psy- 
chological Record, 1966, 16(3), 313-321.—2 series of 
experiments were designed to investigate the delay in 
reaction time (RT) as a function of S's expectancy of 
future responses. The Ist series (time relation) investi- 
gated the effect of lengthening the time interval between 
pairs of choice RTs and comparing S's response to the 
Ist signal with his response to a single signal. Interval 
was not significant and, in addition, this series failed to 
replicate the results of earlier investigators who founda 
significant delay. The 2nd series (complexity) inves- 
tigated the effect of making S's multiple responses 
increasingly complex and comparing his Ist response of 
this multiple set to his response to a single signal. 
Complexity level was not a significant variable. How- 
ever, there now was a significant difference between a 
single response and the Ist response of a multiple set. 
The results of the 2 series were interpreted as being due 
to a difference in S's expectancy.—Journal abstract. 

10772. Botwinick, Jack, & Thompson, Larry W. 
(Duke U.) Components of reaction time in relation to 
age and sex. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 
175-183.—Simple auditory reaction time (RT) was 
segmented into component parts, premotor time (PMT) 
and motor time (MT). These functions were then 
compared among subgroups of young and elderly men 
and women. PMT, MT, and therefore, RT were found 
to be slowed in advanced age. In both age groups PMT 
constituted approximately 84% of total RT; MT con- 
stituted the remaining 16%. Interactions between age . 
and sex were not statistically significant with respect to 
RT or its components.—Author abstract. ir 

10773. Kaufman, H., & Levy, Robert M. (U. 
Connecticut) A further test of Hick's law with unequally 
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likely alternatives. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(3), 967-970.—Designed to ге licate Lamb and 
Kaufman’s findings of a relationship between choice 
reaction time and transmitted information for equally 
likely (ELA) and unequally likely (ULA) stimulus 
alternatives. The possible confounding of variability 
between sessions and between experimental conditions 
in the Lamb and Kaufman study was eliminated by 
using a single S in all Reged. sessions. Results, in 
essential agreement with those of the earlier study, 
suggest strongly that the ELA and ULA conditions are 
fundamentally diffgrent as information sources.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


LEARNING 


10774. Bilodeau, Edward А. (Ed.) (Tulane U.) 
Acquisition of skill. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 
1966. xiii, 539 p. $12.50. 

10775. Bunderson, Charles V. (Princeton U.) 
Transfer of mental abilities at different stages of practice 
in the solution of concept problems. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7453-7454. 

10776. Evans, Selby H., & Edmonds, Ed M. (Texas 
Christian U.) Schema discrimination as a function of 
training. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 303-304. 
—With knowledge of results, Ss learned to distinguish 
between the presence and the absence of a schema and 
to distinguish between different schemata. Since a 
Schema may be regarded as a statistical concept, the 
results also show that humans readily learn statistical 
concepts.—Journal abstract. 

10777. Ginsberg, Rose, et al. (San Jose State Coll.) 
A review of efforts to organize information about human 
learning, transfer, and retention. USAF AMRL Tech. 
Rep., 1966, No. 66-23, iv, 34 p.—The efforts pertaining 
to organizing available information on human learning, 
transfer, and retention are summarized and evaluated 
on 6 criteria: behavioral significance of categories, 
scope, objectivity and reliability of categories, prognosis 
for the system, logical structure, and heuristic value of 
the system. Attention is also given to several other 
sources of guidance for organizing information on 
human learning. The review indicates at least 6 major 
approaches to a taxonomy of human learning. (27 
ref.)J—USAF AMRL, 

10778. kora Geoffrey, & Postman, Leo. (U. 

California, Berkeley) Studies of learning to learn: II. 
Conditions of improvement in successive transfer tasks. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(3), 260-267.—"A. previous study ...had shown that 
relative to a control condition positive transfer increases 
and negative transfer decreases as a result of experience 
with the relevant paradigms. The increases in positive 
transfer are more pronounced than the decreases in 
negative transfer....the question of whether the 
changes in transfer reflect the acquisition of learning 
skills specific to each paradigm or the development of 
general skills which can be applied with varying degrees 
of success depending on the paradigm [was investi- 
gated]...." 4 training and 2 testing paradigms were 
employed in all possible combinations. “During train- 
ing improvement occurs more rapidly under conditions 
of positive than negative transfer. Performance on the 
final common transfer task is, however, independent of 
the paradigm used in training. It is concluded that the 
learning skills acquired as a result of experience with 
transfer situations are general rather than paradigm- 
specific." —E. G. Aiken. 
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Conditioning 


10779. Chen, Wen-yen. The effect of the intensity of 
UCS upon eyelid conditioning. Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 64-68.— The intensity of the UCS 
was manipulated in 2 different values, i.e., 4 Ib/square 
in. and 1 Ib/square in. air puff, to test the effect of this 
variable on eyelid conditioning. 4 indices—level of the 
conditioning, Ist expectation, stable evocation, and the 
degree of dispersion—were used to explore the nature 
and the basic process of conditioning. The results 
indicate the superiority in the indices of the level of 
conditioning and the lower degree of dispersion for 
Group 1. No difference was exhibited in the lst 
occurrence of the CR.—Journal summary. 

10780. Lin, Pi-fong. Classical aversive conditioning 
as a function of reaction latency. Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 57-63.—To investigate whether the 
shorter reaction latency group can obtain the faster 
increase of conditioning in the early trials, and to test 
whether they can show different results in the training 
process, 42 male high-school students were divided into 
3 groups according to the length of their eyelid response 
latency. The CS was a tone; the UCS, a 3 Ib/square in. 
air puff of 50 msec. duration, following the onset of the 
CS by 450 msec. The eyelid movement was recorded by 
a combination of electrical and mechanical means. 
Results are contrary to J. E. Jones’ (see 37:4) 2-principle 
theory of classical aversive conditioning. The prediction 
that the shorter the length of reaction latency, the better 
occurrence of CR if the interval of CS-UCS is kept 
constant was not supported.—M. Edwards. 

10781. Mandel, Irwin J. (Yeshiva U.) Two levels of 
GSR conditioning: Interstimulus interval effects. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7462-7463. 

10782. Morris, John Р. (Denison U.) The effect of 
training on response force during operant extinction. 
Psychological Record, 1966, 16(3), 337-344.—Although 
the phenomenon of increased response vigor following 
nonreward is well known, the relationship of this 
so-called “frustration effect” to previous experience in 
similar nonreward situations has not been investigated. 
The purpose of the research was to assess the functional 
relationship between reinforcement history and the 
distribution of response forces during the extinction of 
an operant response. Human Ss were employed in a 
2x22 factorial experiment in which the major 
variables were force of the reinforced response during 
training, sequence of training, and sex of S. The results 
indicate that responses learned in training transfer to 
the extinction condition, thus contradicting predictions 
from a drive-produced frustration theory. The relevance 
of these findings to theories of frustration is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


10783. Brown, Sam C., & Battig, William F. 
(Kansas State U.) Supplementary report: Second-list 
paired associate facilitation produced by addition of 
previously learned first-list pairs. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 320-321.—In 2 
experiments, paired-associate learning of 10 new 2nd- 
list pairs was evaluated as a function of number of 
added pairs taken from a previously learned list (0-2-4). 
and amount of Ist-list practice (low-medium-high). The 
results indicate a significant facilitation in 2nd-list 
learning produced by the addition of either 2 or 4 
well-learned Ist-list pairs, provided these were sub- 
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stantially better learned than other pairs in List I. This 
is interpreted as indicating that added well-learned 
lst-list pairs may lead to reduced intralist and/or 
interlist interference during 2nd-list learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

10784. Crouse, James H. (Northwestern U.) Verbal 
discrimination learning and transfer: The effects of 
conceptual similarity, length of anticipation interval, and 
type of transfer paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7454. 

10785. Das, J. P. (Utkal U., Bhubaneswar, India) 
Relation between semantic and verbal conditioning. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 87-91. 
—The relation between extent of semantic satiation and 
. trials to learn 2 verbal-conditioning (VC) tasks was 
investigated in a sample of 38 college students. Semantic 
satiation was measured by polarity-difference scores 
‘between rating the words before and after a standard 
satiation treatment. Trials to reach criterion of learning 
were combined for the 2 VC tests. The correlation 
between the satiation and VC scores was г = ~.484; the 
mean satiation scores of the Ss, dichotomized at the 
median as fast and slow learners, were also significantly 
different. These results are consistent with the pre- 
diction that facility in VC, like susceptibility to hypno- 
sis, depends on resistance to semantic satiation. A 
subsidiary finding was a significant correlation, г = .42, 
between the 2 VC test scores.—Journal abstract. 

10786. Dixon, Donald W. (U. Tennessee) The role 
of random temporal procedures in serial verbal learning 
айй Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 

455. 

10787. Haygood, Robert C. (Kansas State U.) Use 
of semantic differential dimensions in concept learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 305-306.—24 Ss 
learned to sort words into 2 categories on the basis of 
conceptual dimensions (evaluative and potency) drawn 
from the semantic differential. Another group learned 
to categorize the same words under conditions wherein 
the concept was irrelevant and only rote memory could 
be used. The results indicate that Ss can easily identify 
and utilize the semantic dimensions (when available), 
and that these dimensions are suitable for use in 
concept-learning experiments.—Journal abstract. 

10788. Houston, John Р. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Supplementary report: Transfer as a function 
of the similarity between first-list stimuli and second-list 
responses. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behav- 
ior, 1966, 5(3), 322-323.—According to a transfer 
surface previously described, transfer should shift from 
positive to negative as the similarity between. Ist-list 
stimuli and 2nd-list responses (S,-R;) decreases. An 
attempt to substantiate this prediction by measuring 
transfer effects for 6 degrees of S,-R» similarity. The 
results support the hypothesis; 2nd-list_ performance 
decreased as S,-R, similarity decreased.—Journal 
abstract. 

10789. Johnson, G. J., & Penny, R. K. (U. Texas) 
The effect of mixed уз. unmixed list designs in paired- 
associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 234-239,—Previous investigators 
concluded that for the study of transfer effects mixed 
and unmixed list designs could be used interchangeably. 
Performance on subsets of strongly and weakly associ- 
ated pairs within a single list was investigated under 2 
conditions: (1) when the pairs were combined with 
others of a similar associative strength, and (2) when 
they were mixed: with other pairs having a different 
associative strength. 60 Ss learned 1 of 3 lists of 
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2-syllable adjectives. The strong unmixed-association 
list (UAL) contained 12 pairs of high associative 
strength. The weak UAL consisted of an equal number 
of weakly associated pairs. The mixed association list 
(MAL) was constructed of 6 items from each of the 2 
UAL controls. Performance on the subset. of strongly 
associated test pairs (items common to MAL and UAL) 
was better under the UAL condition, while performance 
on the subset of weakly associated test pairs was better 
under the MAL condition.—Journal abstract. 

10790. Katz, Leonard. (U. Connecticut) Amount of 
reward and relative frequency. of amount of reward in 
paired-associate learning. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 20(2), 136-142.—On lists of verbal items 
of low meaningfulness, items bringing an anticipated 
higher reward were learned faster than low-reward 
items. High-reward items were learned faster when they 
were less frequent rather than more frequent.—H. К. 
Moore. 

10791. Martin, Edwin, & Roberts, Kelyn H. (U. 
Michigan) Grammatical factors in sentence retention. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(3), 211-218.—Using a rationale for indexing the 
structural complexity of sentences, the relationship 
between this index and sentence retention was demon- 
strated, The proposed measure entails a phrase- 
structure analysis of the sentence and a counting of the 
grammatical commitments incurred by each word of the 
sentence. A word is said to be structurally embedded in 
a sentence to the extent that it determines the structure 
of those parts of the sentence that follow. In a 6-trial 
free-learning experiment where sentence com lexity and 
sentence kind were manipulated independently and 
sentence length held constant, sentences of lesser 
indexed complexity were recalled significantly more 
frequently. than sentences of greater complexity. The 
role of sentence kind was found to affect recall, but not 
in the systematic way predicted by the transformation- 
grammar model.—Journal abstract. 

10792. McCormack, P. D., & Haltrecht, E. J. 
(Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Monitoring 
eye movements under two conditions of presentation of 

aired-associate materials, Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 20(2), 154-159.—" Eye movements were 
photographed continuously throughout the course of 
the learning of verbal paired associates in each of 2 
experiments. In Exp. I an anticipation method was 
employed and a recall technique was used in Exp. II. 
The findings of each were consistent with a 2-stage 
theory of verbal learning."—H. K. Moore. 

10793. Pollio, Howard R., & Draper, Douglas o. 
(U. Tennessee) The effect of a serial structure on 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 301-308.—In 2 experi- 
ments, Ss learned a set of paired associates in which а 
number of different stimuli were paired with the same 
response term. The response terms used were 1, 2, 3,4, 
5. Results show that pairs involving Items 1 and 5 are 
learned more readily than pairs involving any other 
response term, and that there are differences in the 
number of times each of the 5 response terms appears as 
an incorrect intrusion, with 3 being the most likely, and 
1 and 5 the least likely. These results are discussed in 
terms of their relevance for serial learning, where 
support was found both for position discriminability 
and sequential association effects.—Journal abstract. 

10794. Postman, Leyi de сано ; 
Differences between unmix: mixed t ieee 
as a function of paradigm. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
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Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 240-248.—*... compares 
the transfer effects in paired-associate learning obtained 
with unmixed and mixed designs. In an unmixed design 
all pairs in the successive lists conform to the same 
paradigm; in a mixed design the paradigm varies for 
different subgroups of items." Earlier research had 
shown that the 2 designs yield equivalent results when 
all the conditions of transfer are negative. When the 
comparison to a situation involving positive transfer is 
extended, results indicate that the unmixed design 
produced better performance on the transfer trials for 
all paradigms except a control group. “The differences 
between the 2 conditions of testing, while consistent, 
were small. The separation between the 2 designs 
appears to be due largely to interference during 
mixed-list learning produced by attempts to apply 
multiple rules differentially to different subgroups of 
items." —E. G. Aiken. 

10795. Prentice, Joan L. (Indiana U.) Semantics 
and syntax in word learning. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 279-284.—Compared the 
effects of semantics and syntax in word learning on 
subsequent use of new words. 48 4th graders were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 training groups. 7 
consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams, each of a different 
grammatical form class, were learned as new words in 3 
different conditions. Ss demonstrated acquisition of 
syntax by completing sentences in a grammatical use 
test. Semantic meaning was evidenced by matching 
trigrams to English equivalents. Ss trained with sen- 
tences were best able to use the new words gram- 
matically. Ss trained with pictures were best able to 
identify new verbal instances of the referent. Sex 
differences were neither reliable nor consistent in 
direction. Correct use by form class was reported. It is 
concluded that (1) referential association is more 
effective than syntax for acquisition of semantic mean- 
ing, and (2) grammatical use is more effective than 
semantics as a method of acquiring syntactic meaning. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


10796. Ayllon, T., & Azrin, М. Н. (State Hosp., 
1000: N. Main St., Anna, Ill.) Punishment as a dis- 
criminative stimulus and conditioned reinforcer with 
humans. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Be- 
havior, 1966, 9(4), 411-419.— Mental hospital patients 
were reinforced for responding in a 2-response operant 
situation, When а noise was used to punish | of the 
responses, all Ss shifted to the unpunished one. When 
the noise was then paired with positive reinforcement, 
the Ss responded to produce the noise. Also, a novel 
response was reinforced by noise in the absence of other 
reinforcers. This study with humans extends the findings 
of previous studies with animals in revealing how a 
punishing stimulus can acquire discriminative or con- 
ditioned reinforcing properties.—Journal abstract. 
10797. Carter, David E., & MacGrady, Glenn’ J. 
(Columbia U.) Acquisition of a temporal discrimination 
by human subjects. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 
309-310.—Acquisition of a button-pressing response for 
3 values of a differential reinforcement of low rates of 
responding (DRL) schedule was observed for 12 human 
Ss under instructions to win as many points, indicated 
by a flashing light, as possible. All Ss showed a rapid 
development of a temporal discrimination and a rapid 
transition from DRL 3 sec. to DRL 6 sec. to DRL 10 
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sec. Several characteristics of stable DRL behavior were 
observed to be similar to those found with animal 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10798. Jacobs, David W. (New School for Social 
Research) The effects of ratio shift and pattern shift 
upon the partial reinforcement effect. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7459: 

10799: Longstreth, Langdon Е. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Frustration and secondary reinforcement con- 
cepts as applied to human instrumental conditioning and 
extinction. Psychological Monographs: General & 
Applied, 1966, 80(11), 29 p.—A review of the literature 
led to 2 conclusions: (1) there is little unequivocal 
evidence for secondary reinforcement at the human 
level, and (2) much of the data can be interpreted as - 
supporting the extension of Amsel's frustration theory 
to human behavior. The present experiments explored 
these 2 preliminary conclusions. Exp. I and II paired 1 
cue with reward (S+ ) and another with nonreward (S-), 
and then presented the cues alone, S4- to 14 the Ss and 
S- to the other И. S+ resulted in faster extinction as 
well as in other indications of greater frustration. There 
was no support for secondary reinforcement. Exp. Ш 
investigated reinforcement schedule and nearness to 
goal as they affected speed, amplitude, and resistance to 
extinction. The results again failed to confirm secondary 
reinforcement predictions, and provided remarkable 
support for frustration theory.—Journal abstract. 

10800. Spear, Norman E., & Spitzner, Joseph H. 
(Rutgers U.) Simultaneous and successive contrast 
effects of reward magnitude in selective learning. Psy- 
chological Monographs: General & Applied, 1966, 
80(10), 31 p.—4 experiments investigated the influence 
of a given magnitude of reward as a function of $5 
contemporary or previous experience with a different 
reward magnitude. The orthogonal variables studied 
included type of initial experience with reward (con- 
summatory vs. consummatory-plus-instrumental), re- 
sponse measure, apparatus, and intertrial interval. In 
addition to several points relevant to method, the 
following were determined: (1) Latent learning of 
reward magnitude may be reflected as a simultaneous- 
contrast effect. (2) Reduction in reward associated with 
1 stimulus may be accompanied by reduction in the rate 
of responding to another stimulus. (3) A simultaneous- 
contrast effect exists when choice is between some and 
no reward. (4) A simultaneous-elation effect does not 
appear corresponding to the simultaneous-depression 
effect. (5) Behavior following a shift in the magnitude of 
reward associated with a given stimulus may be 
determined in part by the magnitude of reward previ- 
ously associated with another, discriminably different, 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


10801. Buschke, Herman. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) Types of immediate memory. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 275- 
278.—Compares retrieval from immediate memory by 
same-order and true serial-order recall. The findings are 
consistent with predictions based on the assumption of 
an order-dependent address storage for same-order 
recall and a marker storage which is not order 
dependent for true serial-order recall. Until certain 
alternative assumptions are evaluated, it is not clear 
whether these results imply 2 types of retrieval from a 
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common. storage, or 2 types of storage.—Journal 
abstract. 

10802. Dawes, Robyn M. (Ann Arbor Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Mich.) Memory and distortion 
of meaningful written material. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 57(1-2), 77-86.—A method is presented 
for measuring memory and distortion of meaningful 
written: material, which is based on the fact that since 
meaningful material asserts set relations, an S's memory 
and distortion of such material may be measured by 
asking him to recognize or recall set relations, rather 
than specific verbal units. In addition, a measure of 
"simplification," in terms of distorted set relations, is 
proposed. A series of experiments concerned with 
recognition and recall of set relations reveals that 
simplification, as defined, does occur, but it does not 
increase over time.—Journal abstract. 

10803. Dornic, S. (Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Bezprostredná pamét. [Im- 
mediate memory.] Studia Psychologica, 1966, 8(2), 
81-95.—A synthetical review of: (1) the actual state of 
research in this field, (2) main contemporary hypotheses 
and models of short-term memory, (3) experiments with 
causes and mechanism of forgetting, and (4) individual 
relevant theories. Criticizes a certain uncritical termi- 
nological inaccuracy, particularly between the span of 
attention or apprehension and that of memory.—H. 
Bruml. 

10804. Hodge, Milton H., & Fox, William F. (U. 
Georgia) Sequential short-term retention as a function of 
probability of recall of category items. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 228-233.—60 
college students were asked to perform a sequential 
retention task in which probability of recall (PR) of the 
stimulus words from 0, 2, or 4 categories was either .00, 
„25, .50, or 1.00. All Ss, equally divided among the 3 
category conditions, were presented 16 sequences of 24 
items (4 sequences for each PR) on each of 4 successive 
days. Increases in PR. and increases in the number of 
categories in which PR < 1.00 led, respectively, to 
significant decreases and increases in the mean propor- 
tion of correct responses at recall. It was suggested that 
variations in PR and in the number of categories affect 
performance by producing differential information- 
processing demands on S.—Journal abstract. 

10805. Kolers, Paul A. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Interlingual facilitation of short-term 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1966, 5(3), 314-319.—The probability of recalling a 
word from a long list of unconnected words increases 
monotonically with its frequency of occurrence, This 
facilitating effect of repetition upon recall is found to 
occur interlingually. The probability of recalling a word 
when it and its translation are presented n/2 times in 
each of a bilingual’s 2 languages is approximately equal 
to its unilingual presentation n times. Since the words in 
the 2 languages are usually phonetically and visually 
distinct, it appears to be their conceptual identity that 
permits the facilitation.—Journal abstract. 

10806. Korff, Ernst. (Inst. fiir angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, Liitjensee/Bez. Hamburg, Germany) Wie vers- 
tirkt man das visuelle Gedächtnis? [How to reinforce 
visual recall.] Praktische Psychologie, 1966, 20(5), 125- 
126.—Outlines a method to teach visual recall, based on 
the hypothesis that, unless interested, one does not 
remember things seen or done. ; 

10807. Lindauer, Martin S. (New School for Social 
Research) Retroactive and proactive inhibition in. for- 
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ward and backward association: An analysis of the 
unlearning hypothesis in terms of interference vs. context 
conceptions of forgetting. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7462. 

10808. Mayzner, M. S., et al. (New York U.) 
Short-term retention, presentation rate, and number of 
display cycles. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 317- 
318.—Previous work of Bugelski, Mayzner, and 
Schoenberg, and Murdock has shown that if total 
display time is held constant, trade offs may be found 
between number of display cycles (i.e., the number of 
times a list is repeated before recall is requested). and 
display presentation rates. These earlier findings are 
extended by showing that for the short-term retention 
of a string of 20 digits, trade offs may be obtained over 
the range from 1 display cycle and a presentation rate of 
8 sec. per digit to 16 display cycles and a presentation 
rate of ⁄ sec. per digit. A breakdown does apparently 
occur with 32 display cycles and a presentation rate of 
sec. per digit, where clear input registration is appar- 
ently degraded by the rapidly. changing display. 
—Journal abstract. 

10809. Schonfield, David, & Donaldson, Wayne. (U. 
Calgary, Canada) Immediate memory as a function of 
intraseries variation. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 20(2), 218-227.—Experiments in immediate 
memory seem to support a fading hypothesis of 
forgetting but not as an exclusive explanation, The aged 
appear to be more vulnerable to fading effects than 
those younger.—H. К. Moore. 

10810. Sternberg, Saul. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) High-speed scanning in human 
memory. Science, 1966, 153(3736), 652-654.— When Ss 
judge whether a test symbol is contained in a short 
memorized sequence of symbols, their mean reaction 
time increases linearly with the length of the sequence. 
The linearity. and slope of the function imply the 
existence of an internal serial-comparison process whose 
average rate is between 25. and 30 symbols/sec. 
—Journal abstract. 

10811. Suboski, Milton D., Pappas, Bruce A., & 
Murray, D. J. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Confidence ratings in recall paired-associates: 
The RTT paradigm, Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(8), 
315-316.—Having Ss rate their. confidence in the 
correctness of their responses in the RTT recall paired- 
associates paradigm produced proportions of correct 
and incorrect responses in substantial agreement with 
all-or-none predictions, The confidence rating results, 
however, are inconsistent with all-or-none theory, 
suggesting instead a continuum of stimulus-response 
associative strength.—Journal abstract. 

10812. Tarpy, Roger M., & Glucksberg, Sam. 
(Princeton. U.) Effects of incentive and incentive-cue 
position on short-term retention. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(8), 313-314.—Ss recalled consonant-consonant- 
consonant trigrams differing. in incentive value, tem- 
poral position of incentive cue, and length of retention 
interval. Recall varied as a function of incentive and 
retention interval, but was unrelated to cue position. 
Additional evidence suggested that differential learning 
and covert rehearsal may mediate the facilitative effects 
of incentive.—Journal abstract. 

10813. Woodhead, Muriel. M. (Medical, Research 
Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Varying the number of alternatives in short-term 
recall. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 
45-52.—Performance on a task of continuing memory 
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span improved as the number of alternative items 
increased, in contrast to short-term recall from single 
presentations. The tentative explanation offered is that 
the difficulty of organizing items in chunks during 
continuing recall increases as the amount of informa- 
tion decreases.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


10814. Anderson, Charles C. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
A cognitive theory of the nonintellective correlates of 
originality. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(4), 284-294. 

10815. McHale, Thomas J. (U. Illinois) How con- 
scious is transfer of a specific rule? Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7463-7464. 


Problem Solving 


10816. Anthony, W. S. (U. Hull, England) Working 
backward and working forward in problem-solving. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 53-59. 
—Miller and others have stressed the effectiveness and 
creativity of working backward in problem solving; but 
Newell, Shaw, and Simon argued that working back- 
ward is not inherently superior to working forward. An 
experiment is reported in which undergraduate Ss were 
set a series of route-finding tasks in a maze situation 
modified to allow observation of working forward and 
backward. The effectiveness of the 2 directions of work 
was controlled. The method and results of the exper- 
iment are discussed in relation to previous findings. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10817. Davis, Daniel J. (U. Illinois) An examination 
of human strategies for acquiring information. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7454-7455. 

10818. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Algorithm learning and problem solving. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1966, 34(4), 1-6.—4 groups of 
21 IIth-grade college preparatory mathematics Ss were 
presented with an algorithm (A) and tested on routine 
(R), generalization (G), and novel (N) problems. A Ss 
had no prior training; SA Ss were given information 
(Level S) deemed necessary for learning the R algo- 
rithm; SCA Ss also were given information (Level C) 
deemed useful in modifying the R algorithm (so as to 
solve the G and N problems); SCPA Ss, in addition, 
had the problems defined and were given relationships 
between an illustrative R problem and its solution 
(Level P). SA Ss performed better than the A Ss on the 
К and G problems (p < .001); there were no other 
significant increases due to amount of information 
presented. Only the SA-SCA G difference resulted in 
t> I. On the № problems, only the SA-SCA difference 
was significant (p < .05), the A-SA difference resulted in 
t = 1.44. Successful problem solving did not depend on 
understanding the problem involved. Transfer was 
attributed to learning syntactic constraints (principles) 
relating the algorithm and the problem characteristics. 
The results also demonstrate the feasibility of predicting 
problem-solving performance by subjectively analyzing 

structural relationships between the criterion and the 
information presented.—G. F. Wooster. 

10819. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Prior learning, presentation order, and prerequisite prac- 
tice in problem solving. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1966, 34(4), 12-18.—Symbols used to denote 
prerequisite notions were used in defining the problems. 
Amount of prelearned prerequisite material, presenta- 
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tion order (prerequisite-criterion or criterion-prerequi- 
site), and prerequisite practice were manipulated in a 
2 x 2 x 2 factorial design. The materials were presented 
to 165 college Ss enrolled in a mathematics education 
course. Participation was a course requirement. Ss were 
tested on the prerequisite material as well as on training 
and transfer problems. The major results were that 
problem-solving performance was improved: (1) by the 
preexperimental availability of prerequisite material, 
even after repeated reintroduction of criterion level 
materials, hints, and practice in problem solving; (2) 
when the prerequisite material was presented prior to 
the criterion material; and (3) by prerequisite practice 
only when the prerequisite material came Ist.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

10820. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Problem solving and prior learning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1966, 34(4), 7-11.—A criterion task 
was defined and illustrated. 2 variables were considered: 
practice with the subordinate material (P) and criterion 
practice (C). 80 1Ith-grade college preparatory mathe- 
matics Ss were tested on criterion (R), generalization 
(G), and nonspecific transfer tasks immediately after 
learning and after 5 wk. P affected R and, to а lesser 
extent, G performance on the immediate tests, There 
were no significant effects due to C.—G. F. Wooster. 


Concepts 


10821. Mishima, Jiro, & Tanaka, Mayumi. (Waseda 
U., Japan) The role of age and intelligence in concept 
formation of children. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1966, 8(1), 30-37.—Aimed to clarify the relationship 
between the ability of concept formation and intelli- 
gence by use of hypothesis testing. Using 3 age groups 
as Ss, the concepts of direction, number, and movement 
were tested. The correlations between intelligence and 
conceptual ability were positive. The hypothesis-testing 
procedures used in concept formation were charac- 
teristic not only of intelligent children, but also of 
mature children of lesser intelligence. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10822. Suedfeld, Peter, & Hagen, Richard L. 
(Rutgers U.) Measurement of information complexity: 
1. Conceptual structure and information pattern as factors 
in information processing. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 233-236.—A series of 
problems, varying in informational complexity, was 
administered to conceptually complex and conceptually 
simple Ss. Each problem required S to identify à 
Kent-Rosanoff stimulus word from 10 response words 
(clues) which differed in probability of occurrence. 
There was no significant difference in either the total 
number of correct solutions or the number of clues 
recalled. Conceptually complex Ss solved problems of 
high informational complexity (where no 1 clue was 
highly informative) better than conceptually simple Ss; 
they also considered more of the clues they recalled in 
making their decisions. Thus, complex Ss were able to 
(1) process complex information more effectively, and 
(2) process information in a more complex way. 
Ee рг 

523. Wetherick, N. E. (U. Liverpool, England) 
The inferential basis of concept асин. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 61-69.—Reports 3 
experiments investigating Ss’ ability to make the kind of 
inference required in deriving a concept from positive or 
mixed positive and negative instances. Ability to make 
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such inferences in a simple letter-group situation (and 
without the application of time pressure) was found to 
correlate highly with nonverbal intelligence. 3 possible 
types of error are distinguished; and it is shown that 
liability to 1 type increased with age even though the 
different age groups were matched on nonverbal intelli- 
gence. An interpretation is suggested for this age 
difference.—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


10824. Dale, H. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Positive and negative recency in two-choice 
guessing. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 
35-43,—According to the nature of the run of stimuli 
and outcomes, either positive or negative recency may 
be exhibited in the initial responses to a 2-choice 
guessing task. When red and black 2-digit numbers 
printed in 2 columns were used as stimuli, Ss responded 
to a run on 1 color with positive recency, but to a run 
on | column with negative recency. Responses were 
found to be related to prior expectations in a way which 
occurs with a rational Bayesian decision process. With a 
very long run on 1 position (either column) the marked 
negative recency which occurred initially eventually 
gave way to positive recency. 3 experiments are 
reported.—Journal abstract. 

10825. Freedman, Jonathan L., & Fraser, Scott 
C. (Stanford U.) Compliance without pressure: The 
foot-in-the-door technique. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 195-202.—2 experiments 
were conducted to test the proposition that once 
someone has agreed to a small request he is more likely 
to comply with a larger request. Exp. I demonstrated 
this effect when the same person made both requests; 
Exp. П extended this to the situation in which different 
people made the 2 requests. Several experimental 
groups were run in an effort to explain these results, and 
possible explanations are discussed.—Journal abstract: 

10826. Shomer, Robert W., Davis, Alice H., & 
Kelley, Harold H. (Harvard U.) Threats and the devel- 
opment of coordination: Further studies of the Deutsch 
and Krauss trucking game. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 119-126.—Deutsch and 
Krauss report that when threat in the form of gates is 
available in a bargaining situation it will create a spiral 
of threat, counterthreat, and competitiveness which 
increases the difficulty of reaching any agreement. 2 
experiments were conducted to test this interpretation 
and offer alternative suggestions for the effects of threat 
in bargaining. 40 dyads were used in Exp. I to study the 
effects of gates with and without the alternate paths. 
The results indicate that without the alternate paths the 
gates have a detrimental effect only initially. The final 
level of payoff in this condition is comparable to those 
conditions without the gates. Ss not permitted by the 
alternative path to leave the interaction learn to 
cooperate despite the gates. To determine more clearly 
the effects of threat as distinct from a means of inflicting 
harm, 16 dyads were provided with 1 response express- 
ing threat and another expressing fine, and !6 were not. 
No alternate path was provided. Payoff. was not 
significantly different between the threat and no-threat 
conditions. Giving persons a means of expressing an 
intent to inflict harm does not in itself lead to lower 
payoffs. Indeed, some Ss used the threat as a means of 
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communication to facilitate their coordination.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10827. Singer, Alice M. (Columbia U.) Anchor 
effects on mean judgements and latitudes of acceptance 
under varying conditions of involvement and discrepancy. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7481-7482. 

10828. Tajfel, Henry, & Bruner, Jerome S. (U. 
Oxford, England) The relation between breadth of 
category and decision time. British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 57(1-2), 71-75.—24 Ss were presented with a 
series of stimuli, all of equal length (5 in.), and asked to 
classify each as being or not being 5 in. long. Ss were 
then divided into 3 groups (broad, middle, and narrow 
categorizers) according to the number of including and 
excluding responses that they gave. It was found that: 
(1) the decision times of both extreme groups were 
considerably shorter than those of the middle group; 
and (2) there was a tendency for the extreme groups to 
have shorter decision times for their preferred type of 
response, but this tendency did not reach statistical 
significance.—Journal abstract. 
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10829. Akos, Karoly, & Akos, Magda. The critical 
flicker frequency series effect. Budapest, Hungary: 
Akadémiai Kiadó, 1966. 245 p. $7.50. 

10830. Benetato, G. Sur les réalisations de la physi- 
ologie Roumaine d'hier et d'aujourd'hui. [Accomplish- 
ments of Rumanian physiology of yesterday and today.] 
Revue Roumaine de Physiologie, 1965, 2(4), 351-359. 
— Traces the causal-analytic and quantitative flavor of 
Rumanian physiology. Recent work has focused on the 
role of serotonin in central synapses, neural regulation 
of calcium homeostasis, midbrain reticular effects on 
cerebral metabolism, central effects of hormones and 
biogenic amines, and homeostatic mechanisms in 
ontogenetic development.—C. J. Smith. 

10831. Hauty, George T., & Adams, Thomas. (Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Phase 
shifts of the human circadian system and performance 
decrement during the period of transition: II. West-east 
flight. Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1965, No. 
65-29, 24 p.—Biomedical tests were made periodically 
thoughout the biological day for a wk. prior to jet flight 
to Rome, for 12 days in Rome, and for a wk. after 
returning. Data indicated: (1) Rapid translocation 
through 7 time zones effected a primary phase shift of 
circadian periodicity for rectal temperature and heart 
rate (time required for completion of phase shift was 
4-6 and 6-8 days, respectively). (2) Return to the 
environment. of origin also produced a phase shift in 
rectal temperature which, for 2 Ss, was completed in 
less than 5 days and, for the remaining Ss, was not 
completed within 5 days. (3) Increase in subjective 
fatigue occurred during the primary period of transition 
and following return, but psychological performance on 
several tests was not impaired during either period. (4) 
Duration of subjective fatigue was shorter than the time 
lag of the physiological phase shifts.— W. E. Collins. 

10832. Hume, W. 1. (South General Hosp., 
Glasgow, Scotland) Electrodermal measures behavioral 
research. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 9(4), 
383-391.—Reviews the methodology and theoretica! 
understanding of the GSR. “Since the measurement О 
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resistance introduces too many artifacts and 
ables, where different Ss and different Xp 
being compared with respect to absolute l 
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the most valid measure is that of skin potential." (51 
ref.)]—W. G. Shipman. 

10833. Ráscanu, V., & Solomon, C. Contribution à 
l'étude et à l'interprétation de l'activité bioélectrique 
musculaire. [Contribution to the study and interpreta- 
tion of muscular bioelectric activity.] Revue Roumaine 
de Physiologie, 1966, 3(1), 13-27.—2 categories of EMG 
are distinguished in voluntary movements in human Ss. 
Electromuscular oscillations are: (1) large, 90-Hz waves: 
(2) variable due to phasic changes of excitability of 
muscle fibers, and (3) the action potentials of neuro- 
motor units. Electroneuromotor oscillations are 350- 
450 Hz, low-voltage, relatively unvarying potentials, 
which are the expression of neural influx of motor 
neurons, and underlie voluntary muscular contraction 
in man.—C. J. Smith. 

10834. Ráscanu, V., Solomon, C., & Balteanu, 
C. Recherches électromyographiques sur l'activité bio- 
électrique des muscles antagonistes pendant la contraction 
volontaire chez l'homme: Influence de l'effort et de la 
fatigue musculaire. [Electromyographic research on the 
bioelectric activity of antagonist muscles during vol- 
untary contraction in man: Influence of effort and 
muscular fatigue.] Revue Roumaine de Physiologie, 1965, 
2(4), 335-349.— Certain synergic and antagonist rela- 
tionships occur during flexion and extension movements 
of the muscles of arm and forearm var rhythmic 
effort. In flexion movements, excitation from flexor 
motor centers irradiates to extensor centers. Excitation 
of extensor centers is followed by partial inhibition of 
flexion’ centers. This irradiation and inhibition of 
excitation is due to differential lability of the motor 
centers. In the various phases of effort there is a 
dynamic transformation of functional relationships 
between agonist and antagonist centers. The reciprocal 
relationships are manifested to the degree that $ 
habituates to the motor act.—C. J. Smith. 

10835. Saller, Karl F. (U. Munich, Germany) 
Differential anthropology. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 804-807.— Differ- 
ential anthropology studies individuals. Typology is an 
aid in classification. Important problems are raised by 
the complexity of genetic interactions. Existing typol- 
ogies are oversimplified. Race, aging, civilization, cli- 
mate, nutrition, disease, and occupation all affect 
typology and behavior. (23 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10836. Sampson, Patsy H. (Cornell U.) Sympa- 

thetico-adrenomedullary functioning and behavior in the 

rat: Activity, emotionality, and social sensitivity. Dis- 

sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7465. 

10837. Solomon, C., Teodorescu, G., & Balteanu, 

C. Variations du coefficient de pente de la relation 

linéaire entre l'électromyogramme global et la force de la 

contraction, au cours de l'effort et de la fatigue du 
muscle. [Variations of the slope coefficient of the linear 
relation between the global electromyogram and the 
force of contraction, during effort and muscle fatigue.] 
Revue Roumaine de Physiologie, 1965, 2(4), 403-414. 
— The slope-coefficient of the relationship between the 
global EMG and force of contraction during various 
phases of intense rhythmical effort was studied in 58 
normal Ss. In Ss untrained for physical work the 
coefficient progressively increased during effort, being 
marked in those Ss who successfully maintained 
throughout a near constant force of contraction. In Ss 
trained exclusively for physical exercises, the curve had 
a marked rise during the 2nd stage of effort, then a 
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tendency to stabilize at the maximum value. In Ss 
trained for physical work the curve either lowered or 
was maintained at a constant value during the entire 
period of effort.—C. J. Smith. 


NEUROANATOMY 


10838. Adey, W. R., Kado, R. T., Mcllwain, J. T., & 
Walter, D. O. (U. California, Los Angeles) The role of 
neuronal elements in regional cerebral impedance changes 
in alerting, orienting and discriminative responses. Exper- 
imental Neurology, 1966, 15(4), 490-510,—Measure- 
ments of electrical impedance in the hippocampus, 
amygdala, and midbrain reticular formation during 
alerting, orienting, and discriminative performances in 
the cat were кү in focal volumes of approximately 1 
mm.* at 1000 cps with coaxial electrodes. In the fully 
trained animal, computed averages of ЕР 
impedance decreased by as much as 8% of base line 
during visual discrimination, whereas alerting and 
orienting responses immediately preceding were not 
accompanied by comparable impedance changes. Sim- 
ilar measurements in the rostral midbrain reticular 
formation showed small responses during orientation 
and discrimination, and less constantly during alerting 
responses. The amygdala exhibited consistent responses 
only in the alerting epoch. In modeling impedance 
phenomena of regional specificity and apparent depend- 
ence on intact neuronal populations, it is proposed that 
significant current pathways may involve both neu- 
roglial elements and an ‘intercellular substance con- 
taining appreciable quantities of mucoproteins and 
mucopolysaccharides. Possible modulation of conduc- 
tivity in this substance by adjacent neuronal and 
neuroglial elements is reviewed, in terms of information 
transaction and storage in a micrometabolic module of 
neurons, neuroglia, and intercellular fluid. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10839. Gorski, Roger A., & Whalen, Richard E. 
(Eds.) Brain and behavior: III. The brain and gonadal 
function. Berkeley, Calif.: U. California Press, 1966. xv, 
289 p. $12.00. 

10840. Lindblom, U., & Lund, L. (Neurologiska 
kliniken, Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden) 
The discharge from vibration-sensitive receptors in the 
monkey foot. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 15(4), 
401-417.—The discharge in 40 primary afferent fibers 
innervating vibration-sensitive receptors in the monkey 
foot was analyzed. The receptive fields were large with 
diffuse borders. The receptors were located in sub- 
cutaneous and deeper tissue layers. The threshold for 
external mechanical stimuli was very low both for single 
and repetitive discharge. With sinusoidal movements, 
the lower and upper frequency limits of discharge and 
the threshold amplitude for 1 impulse/cycle at various 
frequencies were determined. There was a threshold 
minimum between 50-200 cps. With suprathreshold 
sinusoidal stimulation of constant amplitude, changes in 
the ratio of stimulus to response frequency were 
Observed throughout the frequency continuum. The 
general characteristics of the discharge indicated that 
the- receptors were Pacinian corpuscles. The possible 
implications of the results for tactile and vibratory 
sensation are discussed. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10841. Young, J. Z. (University Coll, London, 
England) The memory system of the brain. Berkeley; 
Calif.: U. California Press, 1966. vi, 128 p. $4.00. 
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10842. Benetato, G., Daneliuc, E., & Nestianu, 
V. On the role of the neuro- and adenohypophyseal 
hormones in the phenomenon of reticulo-cortical activa- 
tion. Revue Roumaine de Physiologie, 1965, 2(4), 361- 
378.—Hypophysectomy in 20 cats was followed by 
marked slowing of the electrocorticogram (ECG) re- 
corded from implanted electrodes in unrestrained Ss. 
Reticular arousal-was generally impaired. Vasopressin, 
500 milliunits intravenously, quickly restored the resting 
ECG to normal, independent of changes in blood 
pressure. Chronic administration of the hormone pre- 
vented ECG abnormality.—C. J. Smith. 

10843. Grandstaff, Netta W. (U. Houston) The 
relationship between 40 EEG activity and learning in 
the cat. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 
7458-7459. 

10844. Grossman, S. P. (U. Chicago) The VMH: A 
center for affective reactions, satiety, or both? Physiology 
& Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 1-10.—Small, bilateral lesions in 
the dorsal portion of the ventromedial nuclei of the 
hypothalamus (VMH) of hooded rats increased food 
intake but decreased the performance of food-rewarded 
instrumental responses. These effects were not, as 
previously assumed, specific to feeding behavior. Water- 
rewarded instrumental responses were also depressed in 
VMH-lesioned Ss. A simple escape-avoidance response 
was reliably facilitated. The direct application of atro- 
pine to the ventromedial area did not affect food intake 
reliably but impaired the performance of appetitive 
(food- or water-rewarded) instrumental responses. $$” 
performance in a simple escape-avoidance situation was 
reliably improved. These results are interpreted to 
suggest that the classical VMH-lesion effect of food 
intake and/or the paradoxical lowering of food- 
rewarded instrumental behavior may be due to an 
interference with affective rather than appetitive mecha- 
nisms. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10845. Kesner, Raymond P. (U. Illinois) Subcortical 
mechanisms underlying audiogenic seizures. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7460-7461. 

10846. MeAdam, Dale W., & Kaelber, William 
W. (U. lowa) Differential impairment of avoidance 
learning in cats with ventromedial hypothalamic lesions. 
Experimental. Neurology, 1966, 15(3), 293-298.—14 
preoperatively friendly cats had lesions. placed in. the 
region of the ventromedial nucleus of the hypothalamus 
with the result that 9 Ss became savage and 5 were 
neither friendly nor aggressive, but were best described 
as unfriendly. Following suitable recovery intervals, 
training in а 2 compartment shuttle box was attempted; 
with 9 Ss successfully. learning the required avoidance 
response. The performance of the operafed Ss was 
significantly. below. that of controls, and that of the 5 
unfriendly Ss was significantly below that of the 4 
savage Ss which completed training. The remaining 5 
savage Ss did not learn the escape response which 
necessarily precedes the scored avoidance response. 
Differential impairment of avoidance learning as a 
function of the residual affective state is discussed in 
terms of the interplay of the energizing and associative 
factors. operating in the learning. of the response. 
—Journal abstract. | 

10847. Michal, Edwin K. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
lesions in the limbic system on courtship and mating 
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behavior of male rats. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7464. 

10848. Niki, Hiroaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Response 
perseveration following the hippocampal ablation in the 
rat. Japanese. Psychological Research, 1966, 8(1), 1-9. 
—1п comparison to neocortically ablated animals, the 
hippocampally ablated animals: (1) were severely im- 
paired in position reversal and single alternation learn- 
ing, and (2) showed less flexibility of solutions as 
revealed in the decreased number of different paths 
chosen and the decreased number of shifts in a Dashiell 
maze. With respect to response shift. the cortically 
ablated and sham-operated animals manifested an 
obvious tendency to avoid the preceding forced turns 
while the hippocampally ablated animals were found to 
perseverate. These results suggest that hippocampal 
ablation produces an obvious tendency toward response 
perseveration. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


10849. Lickey, Marvin E., & Fox, Stephen S. 
(California Inst. of Technology) Localization and 
habituation of sensory evoked DC responses in cat cortex. 
Experimental Neurology, 1966, 15(4), 437-454.—Using 
calomel electrodes and chopper stabilized amplifiers, 
sensory-evoked direct-current responses at the cortical 
surface were recorded from the primary and secondary 
visual, auditory, and somatic areas of the left hemi- 
sphere in 30 acutely prepared immobilized cats, The 
stimuli were light from an incandescent bulb, a hissing 
sound, and a mild shock. Responses were quantified'on 
line by automatic computation of area under the 
response and by waveform averaging. All 4 cortical loci 
could respond to all 3 stimuli, but by an algebraic 
analysis of response amplitudes the responses could be 
fractionated into 2 components, 1 localized, the other 
diffuse. Both components are distinguished from one 
another both by their localization and their time course, 
and both showed considerable habituation during a 
1.5-2 hr. series of 50 stimulations. The responses 
probably reflect the joint action of both specific and 
diffuse cortical inputs; but it is unlikely that they 
influence the production of action potentials in cortical 
neurons. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10850. Santibáñez H., Guy. Efectos neurofisiológicos 
y comportamentales de la estimulación repetitiva. 
[Neurophysiological and behavioral effects of repetitive 
Ee Archivos del Instituto de Psicologia, 1965, 
3(1), 81-93. 
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Electrical Stimulation 
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discriminative stimuli resulted in immediate shifting of 
response rates by Ss. Electrode placements were in the 
mammillary body area and the posterior hypothalamus. 
The findings indicate that ICS reinforcement can be 
used to study discrimination acquisition in lower 
organisms.—Journal abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


10852. Burdick, J. A. (New Jersey Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, Princeton) Autonomic lability and neuroticism. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 9(4), 339- 
342.—The frequency of nonspecific GSR "bursts" 
during 15 min. of rest by 27 male Ss was not correlated 
significantly to either Neuroticism or Extraversion as 
measured by the MPI.—W. G. Shipman. 

10853. Iwama, K., Kawamoto, T., Sakakura, H., & 
Kasamatsu, T. (Osaka U. Medical School, Japan) 
Responsiveness of cat lateral geniculate at pre- and 
postsynaptic levels during natural sleep. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 45-53.—Using cats carrying 

ermanently implanted electrodes, responsiveness of the 
ateral geniculate body (LGB) was studied during sleep 
and wakefulness. The postsynaptic discharges in re- 
sponse to stimulation of the optic tract (OT) were 
smallest during light sleep and increased during deep 
Sleep. The responses during resting wakefulness were 
intermediate between those during light and deep sleep. 
Responsiveness of the presynaptic terminals was mea- 
sured by recording antidromically conducted OT spikes 
to stimulation of the terminals with the LGB electrodes. 
It is suggested that the deep-sleep state provides the 
LGB with a more intense presynaptic inhibition than 
does light-sleep state. The deep-sleep wave, a peculiar 
spontaneous activity seen in the LGB during deep sleep, 
was found to intensify phasically facilitation at the 
postsynaptic level and also inhibition at the presynaptic 
level. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10854. Tabushi, K., Hishikawa, Y., Ueyama, M., & 
Kaneko, Z. (Osaka U.) Cortical D.C. potential changes 
associated with spontaneous sleep in cat. Archives 
Italiennes de Biologie, 1966, 104(2), 152-162.—Changes 
in direct-current (DC) potential of the cerebral cortex 
were measured in unanesthetized cats along with the 
conventional EEG. Transition from either light or deep 
sleep to wakefulness or activated sleep was accom- 
panied by a negative DC shift, while a positive shift was 
seen during transition from wakefulness or activated 
sleep to light or deep sleep. No change occurred with 
transition from activated sleep to wakefulness. “These 
results suggest that in activated sleep activity of the 
cerebral cortex is at a level similar to that in wakeful- 
ness,"— W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

10855. Wurtz, Robert H. (National Inst. of Neuro- 
logical Diseases & Blindness, Bethesda, Md.) Steady 
potential fields during sleep and wakefulness in the cat. 
Experimental Neurology, 1966, 15(3), 274-292.—Steady 
potential shifts were recorded during sleep and wake- 
fulness in cats. In subcortical areas all shifts, on 

entering desynchronized sleep or on awakening from 
slow-wave sleep, were negative with respect to a 
reference point on frontal or occipital bone. A positive 
shift occurred on medial and anterior areas of the 
dorsal cortex but was highly variable in extent and 
occurrence. The diffuse steady potential shifts occurring 
during the sleep-wakefulness cycle are interpreted as a 
reflection of current flow between the brain and areas 
external to the brain. Rather than reflecting a change in 
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the communication between neurons, such as sum- 
mation of synaptic potentials or polarization of cortical 
dendrites, these potentials are more likely to be associ- 
ated with changes in metabolic activity of the nervous 
system. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


10856. Anliker, James. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Simultaneous changes in visual separa- 
tion threshold and voltage of cortical alpha rhythm. 
Science, 1966, 153(3733), 316-318.—An automated 
psychophysical method allows a human $ to track his 
own separation threshold for 2 flashes delivered in 
sequence without interfering with the simultaneous 
recording of the alpha rhythm of his EEG. A systematic 
rise in this threshold is observed when the alpha voltage 
declines from its normal alert level. This suggests that 
an increase in the minimum resolvable temporal 
sequence may contribute to the development of the 
negative time errors associated with drowsiness and 
sleep.— Journal abstract. 

10857. Вийо, W., Jr., Velluti, R., Handler, P., & 
Austt, E. Garcia. (Inst. de Neurologia Hosp. de Clin- 
icas, Montevideo, Uruguay) Neural control of the 
cochlear input in the wakeful free guinea-pig. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 23-35.—63 experiments were 
performed in 45 wakeful free guinea pigs with per- 
manent electrodes implanted in the middle ear near the 
round window. Earbones were removed and the 
acoustic stimulus was delivered by an earphone con- 
nected to the middle ear through an implanted tube. 
Cochlear microphonics (CM) and action potentials of 
the auditory nerve (AP) were recorded. Averaging of 40 
responses was performed with a photo-optic-elecironic 
method. During acoustic habituation all the com- 
ponents of the AP and the CM showed a clear tendency 
to decrease in amplitude. Interference with a stimulus of 
another sensory modality before habituation provoked 
a reduction of the AP and CM amplitude. After 
habituation the same stimulus provoked an opposite 
effect. If, after habituation, the auditory stimulus was 
associated with an electric shock (conditioning), the 
amplitude of AP and CM increased. No significant 
changes in amplitude of the AP and CM were observed 
when the crossed olivo-cochlear bundle was previously 
sectioned, (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10858. Cronly-Dillon, J. R., Sutherland, N. S., & 
Wolfe, J. (University Medical School, Edinburgh, 
Scotland): Intraretinal transfer of a learned visual shape 
discrimination in goldfish after section and regeneration 
of the optic nerve brachia. Experimental Neurology, 
1966, 15(4), 455-462.—In goldfish the optic nerve fibers 
which subserve dorsal and ventral halves of the retina 
separate anatomically into lateral and medial optic 
nerve brachia before projecting to different regions of 
the optic tectum. In this species it is known that surgical 
interruption of the optic nerve produces only temporary 
blindness since the optic nerve fibers are able to 
regenerate and in time reestablish proper connections 
within the tectum. By cutting 1 or the other of the 
brachia, vision was temporarily restricted to у of the 
visual field. Ss were then trained to discriminate 
between a vertical and a horizontal rectangle using 1⁄ of 
the visual field of 1 eye. Ss were blinded in the other eye 
and in addition training was always discontinued long 
before vision was restored to the initially operated 
brachium. The initially unoperated brachium was cut. 
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In subsequent behavioral tests all Ss displayed positive 
intraretinal transfer of the learned discrimination across 
the horizontal meridian.—Journal abstract. 

10859. De Valois, Russell L., Abramov, Israel, & 
Jacobs, Gerald H. (Indiana U.) Analysis of response 
patterns of LGN cells. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1966, 56(7), 966-977.—A detailed analysis was 
made of the response characteristics of single cells in the 
lateral geniculate nucleus of the macaque monkey. The 
goal was to understand how these cells contribute to the 
processing of visual information. Data were analyzed 
from a representative sample of 147 cells, whose 
responses to equal-energy spectra (diffuse flashes of 
monochromatic light) were recorded at 3 radiance 
levels. Comparisons with psychophysical data indicated 
that nonopponent cells transmit brightness information; 
opponent cells, however, carry information about color, 
the hue of a light being determined by the relative 
responses of the 4 types. The saturation of spectral 
lights appears to be related to the differences in 
responses of opponent and nonopponent cells.—Journal 
abstract. 

10860. McCandless, Geary A., & Best, Lavar. (U. 
Colorado Medical Center) Summed evoked responses 
using pure-tone stimuli. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1966, 9(2), 266-272.—Selected pure tones 
were used as stimuli to study evoked auditory responses 
in 25 adults, The effects of stimulus frequency, intensity, 
and duration on the evoked response were evaluated. 
Pure-tone stimuli appear to be as satisfactory as click 
stimuli in eliciting auditory evoked responses and have 
the additional advantage of providing more information 
relative to auditory function. Evoked response patterns 
were essentially the same for 500 Hz (cps), 2000 Hz, and 
4000 Hz. Latencies were longer for the components of 
pure-tone-evoked responses than for click-evoked 
responses. Evoked responses may be influenced by (1) 
changes in stimulus parameters, and (2) changes in S’s 
psychophysical state. These variables become a major 
consideration in the recognition of the evoked response 
at intensity levels near threshold.—Journal abstract. 

10861. Meyer, Merle E., & Lambe, Dean R. 
(Western Washington State Coll) Sensitivity of the 
pigeon. to changes in the magnetic field. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(9),.349-350.— Talkington has suggested 
that birds use changes in the magnetic field to navigate, 
and hypothesized that when the bird flies through the 
magnetic field, signals arise from the pectens of the 
bird's eyes and the bird navigates on the basis of these 
stimuli. This study investigated the bird's ability to 
make such discriminations, and concluded that the 
pigeon does not have the sensitivity for such discrim- 
inations.—Journal abstract. 

10862. Morrison, G. Rolfe, &  Norrison, w. 
(McMaster. U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Taste 
detection in the rat. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 20(2), 208-217.—Indices of detectability varied 
according to concentration of the salt, sweet, sour, or 
bitter chemical in water.—H. K. Moore. 

10863. Stern, John A. (Washington U. School of 
Medicine, St. Louis) Stability-lability of physiological 


response systems. Annals of the New York Academy of 


Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 1018-1027.—Speed of adapta- 
tion of electrodermal responses varies inversely with 
ease of habituating orienting responses and directly with 
ease of conditioning these responses. Similar data have 
been obtained for the vasomotor system. A significant 
relationship may exist between spontaneous response in 
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physiological response systems and the development of 
disturbance in those systems. Such variability may be in 
part manipulable by appropriate environmental experi- 
ences. (32 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10864. Weingarten, Morey, & Spinelli, D. N. 
(Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif.) Retinal receptive field 
changes produced by auditory and somatic stimulation. 
Experimental Neurology, 1966, 15(3), 363-376.—The 
existence of efferent influences on the cat retinal 
ganglion cell was shown in previous studies. Those 
experiments, utilizing both chronic macroelectrode and 
acute microelectrode techniques, demonstrated re- 
sponses in the optic nerve to auditory and somatic 
stimuli. Afferent activity in the optic nerve was also 
found to be modified by these stimuli. As an extension 
of this effort, retinal receptive fields were mapped in 
immobilized cats to provide an accurate definition of 
receptive field boundaries. Auditory or somatic stimuli 
were shown to induce reliable dimensional changes in 
76%, of the receptive fields examined. Changes in the 
firing strength of units were also produced by the 
nonvisual stimuli. These changes were not directly 
correlated with the dimensional changes observed. No 
lawful relationship was found between direction of 
change and the type of efferent stimulation or type of 
receptive field or both. Changes in receptive field 
dimension were also elicited by a change in ambient 
illumination. An interaction between the changes 
caused by nonvisual sensory stimulation and those 
brought about by a change in ambient illumination was 
found in 2 instances.—Journal abstract. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


10865. Batkin, Stanley; Woodward, William T., Cole, 
Robert E., & Hall, John B. (U. Hawaii) RNA and 
actinomycin-D enhancement of learning in the carp. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(9), 345-346.—172 carp 
were tested in 3 experiments on a T maze visual 
discrimination task. As compared to saline controls, 
carp given intracranial injections of either RNA or 
actinomycin-D made significantly more correct re- 
sponses on a 24-hr test. This effect may relate to the 
increased availability of nucleotides.— Journal abstract. 

10866. Bohus, B., & de Wied, D. (U. Utrecht, 
Netherlands) Inhibitory and facilitatory effect of two 
related peptides on extinction of avoidance behavior. 
Science, 1966, 153(3733), 318-320.— The D ege 
chain which constitutes the Ist 10 amino acids of the 
ACTH molecule inhibits extinction of a shuttle-box 
avoidance response. If the phenylalanine molecule in 
the 7th position of this peptide is replaced by its 
dextrorotatory form, extinction is facilitated.—Journal 
abstract. 

10867. Byrne, William L., et 
Berkeley) Memory transfer. Science, 
658-659.—" Learned behavior has been re orted to be 
tansferred as a result of injecting RNA-containing 
fractions from the brains of trained rats (donors) into 
untrained rats (recipients)....In 18 experiments no 
clear evidence of a transfer of any of these kind 2 
training from trained donors to recipients Was found." 

10868. Carlton, Peter L. (Rutgers U.) Sea 
amphetamine and light-rein! р 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 
tained by respon n 
within the session. ' 
anticholinergic, se 


al. (U. California, 
1966, 153(3736), 
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amphetamine. These data may be related to earlier 
findings implicating acetylcholine in habituation and in 
certain functions of the hippocampus.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10869. Goldsmith, Leonard J. (U. Illinois) Neuro- 
chemical factors in learning and memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7457. 

10870. Korn, J. H. (Carnegie Inst. of Technology) 
The effect of thyroid hormone and an antithyroid drug on 
the startle response of the rat. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1966, 9(4), 393-401,—In 2 experiments, using 
17 male albino rats in each treatment group, the 
animals were made hyper- or hypothyroid (criterion: 
heart rate) and then startled. The hyperthyroid group 
had an elevated startle response while the hypothyroid 
group had a reduced startle response only in Exp. II. 
(19 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

10871. Sprince, Herbert. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Coatesville; Pa.) Biochemical approaches to 
mental illness. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 
6(1), 3-7.—Briefly reviews the biochemical level of 
human behavior, and recent areas of research in 
biological psychiatry. Discusses the research activities of 
à veterans administration hospital, which have "been 
related to the metabolic aspects of indoles in mental 
illness" for the past 10 yr, The current findings of the 
hospital “indicate that excess dietary methionine fed to 
rats on synthetic test diets containing tryptophan but 
deficient in nicotinic acid or nicotinamide results in a 
depressed level of urinary N'-methylnicotinamide and 
an elevated level of urinary indoleacetic acid. The 
methionine metabolites, homocysteine and Cysteine, 
showed a similar деј ression,..the effect on urinary 
indoleacetic acid was less certain." (16 ref.) —K. Buffon. 

10872. Stricker, Edward M. (Yale Ú.) The role of 
extracellular fluid in thirst. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
6(12, Pt. 1), 7466. 


Drug Effects 


10873. Cibeira, J. B., & Buzzi, A. (Echeverria 955, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina) Tratamiento del insomnia 
mediante el empleo de un nuevo derivado de las benzodia- 
pezinas, Ro. 4-5260. [Treatment of insomnia with a new 
derivative. of benzodiapezine, Ro. 4-5260.] Acta. Psi- 
uiütrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 12(1), 
3-38.—In 44 patients with insomnia Ro. 4-5260 
(Mogadan) produced sleep. without. the peculiar side- 
effects commonly seen in meprobamates and barbitu- 
rates. Results were evaluated with clinical observation, 
electronic registers with a vasograph using an oscillating 
bed, and sequential analysis in a double-blind design. 
' —W. W. Meissner. 

10874. Doty, Barbara A., & Doty, L. A. (North 
Central Coll.) Facilitative effects of amphetamine on 
avoidance conditioning in relation to age and problem 
difficulty. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 234-241. 
— Effects of amphetamine sulfate administered to rats 
10 sec, and 1 and 4 hr. subsequent to 10 daily learning 

trials on 4 consecutive days were studied in relation to 

age and problem difficulty. The drug improved perform- 

ance on simple and discriminated avoidance problems 
of 500 and 730 day-old Ss when administered 1 and 4 
hr. after trials. Treatment failed to enhance per- 
formance on a discriminated avoidance reversal 
problem, although it did increase performance of 
avoidance responses correct prior to reversal trials —P. 
Federman 
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10875. Galambos, Eva, & Pfeiffer, A. Klara, 
(Hungarian. Academy of Sciences, Budapest) Anti- 
convulsant properties of diacetylmonoxime (DAM) and 
its effect on the facilitatory action of reserpine on 
convulsions. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 248-252.— 
Diacetylmonoxime (DA M) raises the convulsive thresh- 
old and inhibits the facilitatory action of reserpine and 
semicarbazide, respectively, on convulsions. The results 
do not exclude the possibility that the amines and 
aminobutyric acid do have a role in the susceptibility of 
seizures. DAM тау act through other inhibitory 
processes which counteract increased excitability in the 
nervous system.— P. Federman. 

10876. Hartmann, E. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) 
Reserpine: Its effect on the sleep-dream cycle in man. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 242-247.—The effect 
of reserpine on the sleep-dream cycle in 6 human Ss was 
investigated. EEG and eye-movement recordings were 
obtained for 15 nights. Reserpine, in single doses of 1-2 
mg. increased the time spent in "dreaming sleep." It 
also increased the number of awakenings but did not 
po goer affect the total amount of sleep. The effect 
of reserpine in releasing serotonin and norepinephrine is 
probably involved.— P. Federman. 

10877. Jewett, Robert E., & Norton, Stata. (Emory 
U.) Effects of some stimulant and depressant drugs on 
sleep cycles of cats. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 
15(4), 463-474.—Drugs with CNS action were admin- 
istered to cats whose sleep patterns were stabilized to'a 
schedule of arousal every 30 min. “Activated sleep" was 
decreased by chlorpromazine even though slow-wave 
sleep was increased. Low doses of nicotine increased 
activated sleep, while high doses blocked it, Slow-wave 
Sleep was not significantly changed by this drug. 
Thiopental did not change time spent in slow-wave or 
activated sleep. Amphetamine | decreased. slow-wave 
sleep and blocked activated sleep. These results suggest 

arate mechanisms for slow-wave and activated sleep. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10878. Kakihana, Ryoko Y. (U. California; Berke- 
ley) Developmental study of. preference for and tolerance 
to ethanol in inbred strains of mice. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7459-7460. 

10879. Neff, Leonard. Another severe psychological 
reaction to side effects of medication in an adolescent. 
JAMA, 1966, 197(3), 218-219.—Piperazine was pre- 
scribed as a prophylactic for pinworms to ап 18-yr-old 
boy who had a long medical, surgical, and neurological 
history. Almost immediately, he developed side effects, 
including drowsiness, akinesia, dyskinesia, and akines- 
thesia. This, in» turn, affected his already. anxious, 
depressive concern for his bodily integrity leading to 
feelings of unreality, estrangement, and depersonaliza- 
tion, and finally to paranoid delusions: However, there 
was a favorable outcome to this case.—Journal. sum- 
mary. 

10880. Roth, W. T. (Stanford Medical Center, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) The effect of LSD, mescaline, and d- 
amphetamine on the evoked “secondary discharge.” 
Psychopharmacologia; 1966, 9(3), 253-258.—The effects 
of various "doses of the 3 drugs on the secondary 
discharge .of Forbes were investigated in cats anes- 
thetized with a long acting barbiturate. LSD, mescaline, 
and amphetamine produced a decrease in the average 
evoked secondary discharge of the: peripherally stimu- 
lated sciatic nerve. The experiments indicate that the 
physiological system is sensitive to LSD, and that a 


nonhallucinogen, such as amphetamine, also affects 
it.—P. Federman. 
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10881. Ungerleider, J. Thomas; Fisher, Duke D., & 
Fuller, Marielle. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
dangers of LSD. JAMA, 1966, 197(6), 389-392. —Analy- 
sis of 7-mo experience in a hospital's psychiatric service 
indicates that the symptoms, diagnostic categories, and 
general characteristics of patients in 70 cases of adverse 
reactions to lysergic acid diethylamide tartrate (LSD) 
are varied. Psychiatric side-effects ranged from depres- 
sive reaction to psychotic states, In all cases, LSD 
ingestion occurred separately and apart from medical- 
experimental and psychiatric-therapeutic models of 
LSD usage. Findings based on these cases and from 
observations. made on LSD. users in the community 
indicate that widespread. use of LSD is a cause for 
concern. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10882. van Praag, H. M., & Leijnse, B. (Dijkzigt 
Hosp., Rotterdam, Netherlands) Some aspects of the 

metabolism of glucose and the non-esterified fatty acids in 
I depressive patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 
220-233.—The following observations were made on a 
homogeneous group of depressive patients: (1) Mebana- 
zine causes an increase in glucose tolerance with a more 
marked effect in those improving under the influence of 
the drug than in those who prove resistant. (2) 
Nonesterified fatty acid (NEFA) metabolism was in- 
creased in those who improve under the influence of the 
drug, and it is assumed that this is correlated with the 
decreased glucose utilization. The relationship between 
endogenous vital depression and disturbed metabolism 
of glucose and NEFA is discussed.—P. Federman. 


Hormone Effects- 


10883. Chessick, Richard D., Bassan, Marvin, & 
Shattan, Samuel, (Suite 2037, 25 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill.) A comparison of the effect of infused 
catecholamines and certain affect states. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(2), 156-165.—18 Ss 
participated in the collection of data regarding the 
physiological effects of infused epinephrine, nor- 
epinephrine, and placebo and of laboratory-contrived 
situations of anxiety, pain, and anger. The study was 
designed to determine whether any parallel patterns 
would: emerge between the physiological effects of the 
affect states and of the infused drugs. The results 
present no clear pattern of correlation, and.it is 
concluded that it has thus. far been impossible to 
experimentally produce the affect states of anger, 
anxiety, or pain so that each is physiologically unique. 
E —Journal abstract. 

10884. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst, of Technology) 
Effect of ACTH оп open-field behavior, avoidance, 
startle, and food and water consumption. Journal of 
Genetic. Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 297-302.—86 naive 
albino. male. rats. were divided into 4 experimental 
groups and 2 control groups. Experimental groups 
received 10 days of ACTH injections in the following 
doses: Group 1,..125 USP/100. gm.; Group II, .25 
USP/gm.; Group III, .5 USP/100 gm; Group IV, 1 
USP/100. gm. Group V received control gelatin; Group 
VI was a normal control. Ss had food and water ad lib. 
23 hr. а day throughout the experiment, апа con- 
sumption measures were taken, On the Sth-9th injection 
days, Ss were tested for open-field activity and defeca- 
w tion. On Day 10 the Ss' startle responses to shot and to 

E shock were tested. After.the termination of injections, 
d Ss were tested for acquisition and extinction of an 
avoidance response, Ss were also weighed before and 
after the injection series. Analysis of variance of the 
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various measures indicated that there were no sig- 
nificant differences among the groups оп any of the 
dependent variables.—Author abstract. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


10885. Brener, Jasper. (U. Tennessee) Heart rate as 
an avoidance ri . Psychological Record, 1966, 
16(3), 329-336.—2 experiments are described in which 
predefined heart-rate changes served to escape or avoid 
an aversive stimulus complex. In Exp. I, low heart rates 
within. S's repertoire were effective in avoiding the 
aversive stimuli and in Exp. II high heart rates were the 
effective response. All Ss received visual feedback of 
criterion and. noncriterion heart-rate responses. Com- 
parison of the performances of experimental and yoked 
control Ss supports a conclusion that heart rate may be 
subject to the law of effect.—Journal abstract. 

10886. Ionescu, V., & Stoigulescu, P. Recherches 
statistiques concernant la physiopathologie de l'asthénie 
neuro-circulatoire: Étude sur 3700 cas. [Statistical re- 
search on the physiopathology of neurocirculator 
asthenia: A study of 3700 cases.] Revue Roumaine de 
Physiologie, 1965, 2(4), 457-461.—A study of 9660 Ss 
examined for cardiovascular complaints showed that 
38% had а neurotic cardiovascular syndrome (neuro- 
circulatory asthenia). There were functional electro- 
cardiographic changes in 21% of those with the 
syndrome. These changes were more likely to occur in 
overweight Ss.—C. J. Smith. 

10887. Korn, James H., & Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie 
Inst. of Technology) Habituation of the startle response 
and of heart rate in the rat. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 183-190. 

10888. Thomas, Caroline B. (Johns Hopkins U. 
School of Medicine) The precursors of hypertension and 
coronary artery disease: Insights from studies of bio- 
logical variation. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 1028-1039.—Susceptibility to 
hypertension springs from. environmental. interaction 
with a hereditary tendency. Hypercholesteremia seems 
distributed as a single gene trait. Histories of obesity, 
hypertension, cardiac conditions, “little strokes," and 
diabetes characterize the families of hypercholester- 
emics. They react to stress with different behavior 
patterns than Ss with normal cholesterol levels. (18 
ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


10889. Brown, W. Lynn, et al. (U. Texas) Some 
effects on operant conditioning of ionizing radiation to the 
whole-head. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 
253-261.—In Exp. I, 26 rats were trained in a Skinner 
box to work for lab pellets. At asymptote they were 
divided into matched groups, then exposed to sham . 
treatment or 1000, 2000, 4000, or 8000 roentgens (r) of 
x-irradiation at 300г/тіп. | hr. after exposure the 
performance of irradiated Ss was depressed in general 
relation to dose received, followed by a 2 day recov 
after which terminal depression occurred. In Exp AI, 
rats were trained to avoid shock in a m 
box, then were divided equally into 5 
Radiation doses and rate were thi 
The Ss ability to avoid shock 
the magnitude of dose. С 
head exposure at these 

ression in 
related. Th 
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ing a CNS effect rather than a gastrointestinal one. The 
apparent discrepancy between these experiments and 
the work of Arnold and co-workers may be due to 
differences in radiation parameters or to specificity of 
the effects to the types of tests used in the different 
experiments.—Author abstract. 

10890, Dill, D. B., Phillips, E. E., Jr., & MacGregor, 
Don. (Indiana U.) Training: Youth and age. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 
760-775.—The effects of physical training in 2 studies 
were evaluated. Muscular system effects were found to 
be inconclusive, the cardiac system improved, some age 
differences in oxygen transport were noted, and skill 
and work performance improved. Effects on blood, 
respiration, temperature regulation, and osmosis regula- 
tion are considered. (46 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10891. Eveleth, Phyllis B. (Caixa Postal 8888, Sdo 
Paulo, Brazil) The effects of climate on growth. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 
750-759.—A merican children growing up in Rio de 
Janeiro are smaller, and weigh and grow less. Menarche 
age is the same as in the United States, but permanent 
teeth come earlier. This is interpreted as a response to 
heat stress. (38 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10892. McDowell, A. A., Gallo, K. M., & Green, D. 
C. (Texas A & M U.) State of food deprivation as a 
factor in radiation mortality of rats. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 347-349.—40 6-mo-old male 
rats of the chocolate strain were deprived of food 
beginning 24 hr. before exposure to roentgens of 
cobalt-60 radiation. 3 hr. before exposure 10 Ss were 
fed, with the food left in their cages after exposure. At 
the same time 10 other Ss were fed, but the food was 
removed after exposure. 10 Ss received no food for 24 
hr. before and after exposure. The remaining 10 Ss 
received food after exposure. The 4 groups differed 
significantly with respect to survival time during the Ist 
30 days after exposure. The Ss of the groups given no 
food until after exposure survived significantly longer 
than the Ss of the groups fed just before exposure. 
—Author abstract. 

10893. Valenstein, Elliot S. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, O.) The significance of sodium in the 
preference for saccharin solutions. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(9), 341-342.— To test a report that the sodium 
in the soluble form of saccharin played a significant 
metabolic role in maintaining saccharin preference, rats 
were given either tap water, saccharin, or an Na- 
saccharin solution. When satiated, the consumption rate 
of Na-saccharin was highest with no difference in water 
and saccharin consumption, During prolonged food 
deprivation water consumption was suppressed, but the 
consumption of both saccharin solutions remained 
significantly elevated. In a final satiation period the 
initial differences reappeared. It was concluded that 

there was a taste preference for Na-saccharin, but 
during hunger, consumption of sodium-free saccharin 
was persistently elevated.—Journal abstract. 


Stress 


10894. Hauty, George T., & Adams, Thomas. (Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Phase 
shifts of the human circadian system and performance 
deficit during the periods of transition: III. North-south 
flight. Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1965, No. 
65-30, 22 p.—Biomedical tests were made periodically 
throughout the biological day for a wk. prior to jet 
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flight to Santiago, for 12 days in Santiago, and for a wk, 
after returning. From a comparison of these data with 
those obtained from east-west and west-east flights, the 
following conclusions were derived: (1) while east-west 
and west-east flights produced a primary phase shift of 
circadian periodicity manifested by certain physiological 
functions, the north-south flight did not; (2) all 3 flights 
produced a significant increment of subjective fatigue; 
and (3) significant impairment of psychological test 
performance occurred only in the east-west flight.—W. 
E. Collins. 

10895. Leblanc, Jacques. (School of Medicine, Laval 
U., Quebec, Canada) Adaptive mechanisms in humans. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 
134(2), 721-732.—Reactivity to stress depends on indi- 
vidual characteristics and repeated exposure and con- 
tact. With repeated exposure, specific responses found 
with acute exposure decline. With continued cold, 
adaptation reduces caloric cost, shivering, and moves 
the organism to sleep. Adaptation may reduce hyper- 
activity of the sympathetic system. It may arise from the 
CNS through habituation, All adaptation mechanisms 
minimize organismic response and broaden homeo- 
stasis. (40 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10896. Paré, William Р. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Subject emotionality and 
puse era to environmental stress. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 303-310.—Investigated the 
susceptibility of emotional and nonemotional rats to 
chronic environmental stress, by subjecting 12 emo- 
tional and 12 nonemotional Ss to tone-shock pairings 
20 hr. daily for 22 days. 12 emotional and 12 
nonemotional Ss served as nonstress controls, The stress 
groups did not differ with respect to adrenal size and 
incidence of stomach lesions; however, emotional Ss 
lost significantly more body weight than did non- 
emotional stress Ss. This is attributable to the sig- 
nificant decrement of food intake of emotional rats 
during stress. (17 ref.)—Author abstract. 


GENETICS 


10897. Baar, H. S., & Gabriel, Asteria M. Sex- 
linked spastic paraplegia. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 13-18.—Describes a family of 5 
generations consisting of 54 members, of whom 13 
males were affected with a sex-linked recessive form of 
spastic кнр! with mental retardation. Female 
members of the family acted as carriers. No association 
with any other sex-linked disorders was found. (18 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10898. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) 
Inheritance of reactivity to experimental manipulation in 
mice. Science, 1966, 153(3736), 650-652.—The mode of 
inheritance of open-field defecation was found to differ 
according to earlier treatment of the mice. Activity of 
hybrids, however, was closer to that of the less active 
parent for all conditions of pretreatment. These results 
suggest that adequate sampling not only of gene pools, 
but also of both pretest and test environments, is 
necessary before statements concerning effects of prior 
treatment, or mode of inheritance of specific behavior, 
are valid.—Journal abstract. 

10899. Johnston, Francis E. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
population approach to human variation. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 507-515. 
—An approach to human variability based on the 
breeding population is soundest because population 
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genetics conserve and shape patterns of variation. It is 
also useful in human ecology because of its evolutionary 
nature, Human isolate populations are good sources of 
information about human genetics. Diverse human 
cultures interrupt gene flow without geographical isola- 
tion and alter gene frequencies. (72 ref.)—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 

10900. Reuchlin, M., & Bacher, F. (Inst. National 
d'Etude du Travail et d'Orientation Professionelle, 
Paris, France) Differential psychology. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 815-825. 
—The heredity-environment problem has been studied 
primarily with twins. Monozygous twins perceive the 
environment similarly, dizygous twins differently. 
Differences between monozygous twins are crucial in 
studying personality development. Individual differ- 
ences arise from the interaction of many factors. 
Increased use of computers enables better evaluation of 
these. Applications of methodology of individual differ- 
ences to problems in education and industry are 
discussed. (41 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10901. Scarr, Sandra. (U. Maryland) The origins of 
individual differences in adjective check list scores. 
Journal. of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 354- 
357.—Genetic and environmental contributions to indi- 
vidual differences in Adjective Check List (ACL) scores 
were estimated in a study of 61 pairs of identical (MZ) 
and fraternal (DZ) twin girls of grade-school age. 
Comparisons of the intraclass correlation coefficients of 
MZ and DZ groups for each of the ACL scales showed 
genetic contributions to 9 scales and systematic environ- 
mental contributions to 7 scales. The proportions of 
genetic and environmental variance are discussed in the 
context of other research findings, and the problems of 
scale validity in this population are examined.—Journal 
abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


10902, Altand, N. Richard, & Weitzman, Ellis. 
(American U.) Personality differentiation of patients 
with coronary artery disease. Maryland State Medical 
Journal, 1966, 15(6), 63-65—A. brief objective-type 
personality scale was administered to 29 patients 
recovering from myocardial infarction and to 119 
noncoronary (primarily postsurgical) patients. Equating 
on important variables led to close matching of 24 pairs 
of coronary-noncoronary patients. The number of 
personality test items showing statistically significant 
differences could readily be accounted for by chance 
variation, which raises questions concerning the validity 
of claims that such traits are precursors of coronary 
artery disease.—Journal abstract. 

10903. Brozek, Josef; Keys, Ancel, & Blackburn, 
Henry. (Lehigh U.) Personality differences between 
potential coronary and noncoronary subjects. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 
1057-1064.—In a 14-yr follow-up study of 258 busi- 
nessmen and professionals, ages 45-55 at the outset, 31 
developed coronary heart disease. Compared with 131 
who remained clinically normal through this period, the 
coronary group showed initially higher MMPI Hysteria 
scores and more masculine interests. They showed 
significantly higher Activity drive scores on the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule. (22 ref.)—B. S. 
Aaronson. 

10904. Jokl, Ernst, et al. (U. Kentucky) Sports 
medicine. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
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1966, 134(2), 908-937.— Performance of world athletes 
has been increasing and improvement is parabolic. 
During this period, growth has accelerated, aging 
decelerated, and life span lengthened. Swedish girl 
swimmers showed higher socioeconomic status and 
better psychological adjustment than nonathletes. 
Functions involving strength have improved more than 
those involving endurance. The CNS seems most 
important in setting sports records. Good athletes are 
most successful socially, show more leadership, and 
good mental health. Distinctions between capacity and 
ability, motor learning and performance are noted. 
Relation of disease, nutrition, mortality, economics, 
climate, and altitude to athletic performance are con- 
sidered. (35 ref.)—B. S. Aaronson. 

10905. Kiiser-Hofstetter, Е. Merkmale der Körper- 
bautypen. [Characteristics of bodily structures.] Prak- 
tische Psychologie, 1966, 20(4), 101-102.—Presents 
physical and mental qualities of esthetic, pyknic, and 
athletic body types. 

10906. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra U.) Psychophysi- 
ology of individual differences with special reference to 
emotions. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1966, 134(2), 776-781.—Approaches to individual 
differences can involve taking them at face value, 
regarding them as partly real and partly artifactual, and 
as phenotypic expressions of an underlying genotypic 
uniformity. Problems in studying individual differences 
in emotions stem from physiological patterning differ- 
ences among emotions, the role of initial levels, the role 
of expectancies, the effects of biological rhythms, 
unreliabilities of measuring instruments, and the effects 
of response sampling. A theory of emotions involving 4 
bipolar dimensions—destruction vs. protection, incor- 
poration vs. rejection, reproduction vs. deprivation, and 
exploration vs. orientation—is described briefly. (36 
геѓ.)— В. S. Aaronson. 
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10907. Breland, Keller, & Breland, Marian. Animal 
behavior. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1966. xii, 210 p. 
$1.95(paper). 

10908. Ferster, C. B. (Inst. for Behavioral Research, 
Silver Spring, Md.) Animal behavior and mental illness. 
Psychological Record, 1966, 16(3), 345-356.— Presents a 
functional analysis of clinical depression by describing 
the kinds of variables which may increase or decrease 
the frequency of an arbitrary response in animal 
experiments. The animal results were extended to the 
clinical. phenomenon. by noting how these same vari- 
ables might operate in the natural environment, Since 
depression is a phenomenon of the individual's total 
repertoire, animal experiments are described which 
extend the experimental analysis of behavior from the 
study of simple arbitrary response in a single animal to 
more complex behavior in social environments, 
—Journal abstract. f r 


10910. Mikhail, A. A., & Holland 
Hosp., London, England) A 
ducing stomach ulcers ri 
Research, 1966, 9. 
cylinder of plaster-o' 
the abdomen of 
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12 hr. of fasting. When the animals were sacrificed at 
12, 24, and 36 hr. the number having gastric ulcers were 
0/4, 3/4, and 2/4, respectively. Since this procedure 
raises the frequency of ulceration, studies of stress can 
be done with fewer cases than were previously needed. 
(23 ref.) — W. С. Shipman. 

10911. Walker, D. R. (U. Iowa) Memory transfer in 
planarians: An artifact of the experimental variables. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 357-358.—The con- 
ditioning rate of naive planarians which had ingested 
or conditioned worms was compared with that 
of control groups which had ingested shock-exposed, 
light-exposed, and light-shock extinguished Ss, as well 
as with an original conditioning group. None of the 
cannibals showed systematic increase in CRs over 75 
trials, and there was no difference in the number of CRs 
emitted by the conditioned-cannibal group. This is 
interpreted as supporting a hypothesis that tissue 
sensitivity to the experimental variables rather than 
memory transfer had occurred.—Journal abstract. 

10912. Walters, Gary, & Tullis, Carole. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Skin resistance changes in the rat 
during repeated encounters with electric shock. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 359-360.—4 groups of rats 
were subjected to 10 daily shocks over 17 days. Each 
group received 1 of 4 shock intensities: 0, .2, .4, or .6 
ma. Skin resistance changes following shock were 
recorded throughout the experimental sessions. Results 
indicated that the lowest shock intensity (.2 ma.) had no 
apparent effect upon skin resistance while higher 
intensities produced their major effect during the early 
sessions.—Journal abstract. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


10913. Brown, Larry T., & O'Donnell, Clifford 
R. (Oklahoma State U.) Attentional response of 
humans and squirrel monkeys to visual patterns varying in 
three physical dimensions. Бери! & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(3), 707-717.—Investigated the importance to 
"attention" of 3 physical parameters of visual patterns: 
number of components, the angular variance of com- 
ponents (AV), and the number of turns characterizing 
the components (NT). In Exp. 1 30 human Ss were 
employed and time spent viewing each of a set of 
nonsense patterns was used as the measure of attention. 
Patterns containing 18 components elicited longer 
viewing times than those containing 3 components 
(р < :001), and patterns containing components of high 
AV were viewed longer than those with components of 
low AV (p = .052). In Exp. II 8 squirrel monkeys served 
as Ss and a measure of attention based on performance 
in a discrimination-learning situation was employed. 
Again, patterns containing the larger number of compo- 
nents had a greater effect on behavior than patterns 
with fewer components (p < .05); however, no effect on 
performance of AV or NT was observed. It is concluded 
that the number of elements present in visual patterns 
constitutes a variable of substantial importance to the 
attention of both the human and the squirrel monkey. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10914. Burešová, O., Votava, J., & Bureš, J. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague): Inter- 
hemispheric synthesis of competing and complementing 
experiences. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 59-63. 
—[nterhemispheric synthesis of behavior from lateral- 
ized engrams established during unilateral cortical 
spreading depression (CSD) was studied in rats. In the 
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competitive synthesis experiments rats learned with the 
left and right hemisphere to avoid the left and right side 
of an apparatus, respectively. With the brain intact the 
Ss either preferred 1 of the avoidance reactions (70%) or 
stayed in the middle part of the apparatus (30%). The 
last reaction corresponded to a subtraction of the 2 
opposing avoidance gradients. In the cooperative 
synthesis experiments. Ss learned 2 simple avoidance 
reactions, 1 of which could be simplified considerably 
by using the information acquired during the 2nd task. 
Synthesis of this type was more efficient in Ss in which 
the partial reactions were independently stored in each 
hemisphere, than in Ss which learned them with the 
whole brain. Some of the differences between the 
interhemispheric and intrahemispheric synthesis may be 
due to the fact that the usual sequential acquisition of 
memory traces in the normal brain is replaced by 
parallel spatial storage under conditions of lateralized 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

10915. DaVanzo, J. P., Daugherty, M., Ruckart, R., 
& Kang, L. (А. H. Robins Co., Richmond, Va.) 
Pharmacological and biochemical studies in isolation- 
induced fighting mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 
210-219.— Describes the effects of suppressing isolation- 
induced fighting behavior by several drugs, and the 
method of assay adopted from the work of others in 
which training and isolation are combined to produce 
agonistic behavior. Isolation is more important than 
training in developing fighting behavior. No differences 
were found between fighters and nonfighters with regard 
to the serum corticosterone levels and the content of 
brain serotonin and norepinephrine.—P. Federman. 

10916. Jakubezak, Leonard F. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Jefferson Barracks, Mo.) Behavioral 
thermoregulation in young and old rats. Journal of 
Applied Physiology, 1966, 21(1), 19-21.—Attempted to 
determine whether there are age differences in thermo- 
regulatory behavior, and to relate these differences to 
age differences in rate of loss of body heat in a cold 
environment. 30 male Sprague-Dawley rats, evenly 
divided. among 7-, 12-, and 28-mo age groups, were 
placed in an experimental chamber within a refrigerator 
for 16 hr., and were given access to a lever that turned 
on a heat lamp. The ambient temperature within the 
refrigerator was set at 2 C, the output of the heat lamp 
was 250 watts, and the duration of each heat burst was 
2 sec. Previous to this experimental session, determina- 
tions had been made of the effects of this low ambient 
temperature on the rectal temperature of the rats. Over 
the age range investigated, the rats learned and per- 
formed thermoregulatory lever-pressing behavior equal- 
ly well, and showed equal heat loss as measured by 
rectal temperature.— Author abstract. 2 

10917. Mathews, Spencer R., Jr., & Finger, Frank 
W. (U. Virginia) Direct observation of the rat's activity 
during food deprivation. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 
1(1), 85-88.— The significance of changes in general 
activity under deprivation has been obscured by the fact 
that different recording devices yield discrepant results: 
By adopting a time-sampling procedure, it was feasible 
to make direct visual observation of 24 male white rats 
(ages 46-54 or 128-138 days) over several days. During 
ad libitum ingestion the animals were most frequently 
classified as **resting"— 807; of the time in the light and 
40% in relative dark (far-red illumination). During 
continuous food deprivation resting was much less 
frequently noted, and there was a marked increase in 
head movement and locomotion about the cage. These 
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trends were slightly more distinct in the younger group. 
The results appear to be consonant with an arousal 
conception of drive.—Journal abstract. 

10918. Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Environmental сы; cerebral change, and 
behavior. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(4), 321-332. 
—The overall program relating brain processes to 
behavior in animals concerns both hereditary and 
environmental factors that have been demonstrated to 
affect learning ability. Rats subjected to an enriched 
environment (involving environmental complexity and 
training) “consistently develop greater weight of cere- 
bral cortex than do their impoverished littermates 
...[and] the cortical/subcortical weight ratio is con- 
sistently greater for the enriched than for the restricted 
rats...." The average diameter of capillaries in the 
cortex is greater in enriched than in impoverished 
animals. The total activity of acetylcholinesterase is 
found to increase slightly but consistently in the 
enriched animals. (23 ref.)—S. J. Lachman. 

10919, Torii, S., & Wikler, A. Effects of atropine on 
electrical activity of hippocampus on cerebral cortex in 
cat. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 189-204.—Atro- 
pine was found to augment irregular, slow activity, and 
spindle bursts in the cortical EEG, and to abolish 
hippocampal theta activity evoked by stimulation of the 
midbrain reticular formation. It had no effect on 
primary potentials evoked in the hippocampus by 
stimulation of the fornix, preoptic region, and posterior 
hypothalamus. It is concluded that the effects of 
atropine on hippocampal theta activity and on cortical 
EEG are indirect and that they are mediated by effects 
on the posterior hypothalamic-thalamic diffuse pro- 
jection system. The relationship between atropine 
blockade of hippocampal theta activity, the impairment 
of learning, and EEG behavioral dissociation are 
discussed.— P. Federman. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


10920. Berkson, Gershon. (Illinois State Pediatric 
Inst., Chicago) Development of an infant in a captive 
gibbon group. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 
108(2), 311-325.— The behavior of a gibbon was sur- 
veyed from 5 wk.-1 yr. of age. Locomotor development 
and changing relationships with parents are empha- 
sized. The general rate of development of gibbons 
stands between that reported for monkeys and for 
chimpanzees and gorillas. (16 ref.)—Author abstract. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


10921. Gauron, Eugene F. (U. lowa) Effects of 
mother's shock traumatization in infancy upon offspring 
behavior. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 
221-224.—Infant Sprague-Dawley female rats were 
exposed to shock traumatization from Days 10-25 while 
а comparable number of littermates was not disturbed. 
At sexual maturity, all females were bred. The offspring 
were cross-fostered at birth to different mothers, some 
to mothers that had the same experience as the 
biological mother and some to mothers of the opposite 
treatment group, but did not receive any experimental 
treatment themselves. All offspring were tested on an 
open-field test at 70 days of age. Neither main effect was 
Significant by analysis of variance, but a significant 
interaction term was obtained. The group which was 


born of and raised by nonshocked mothers scored 
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lowest of all groups on the open-field test. This 
2-mother combination is crucial for obtaining effects on 
offspring behavior.—Author abstract. 

10922. Sluckin, W., Taylor, K. F., & Taylor, 
Ann. (U. Leicester, England) Approach of domestic 
chicks to stationary objects of different texture. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 699—702.—De- 
signed to compare the attractiveness to 3-day-old chicks 
of rough-lined and smooth-lined objects. In Exp. I 
chicks were reared individually in a pen containing a 
small rough-lined or smooth-lined open-ended box, 
Chicks returned to the box after separation more often 
when reared with the smooth-lined than with the 
rough-lined box. In Exp. II chicks were reared in pens 
containing | smooth-lined and 1 rough-lined box. After 
separation most chicks showed a preference for the 
smooth-lined box. The significance of these findings is 
discussed in relation to studies of “contact comfort” 
and of imprinting.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


10923. Biersner, Robert, & Melzack, Ronald. 
(California Inst. of Technology) Approach-avoidance 
responses to visual stimuli in frogs. Experimental Neurol- 
ogy, 1966, 15(4), 418-424.—Attempted to determine 
some of the factors that influence the approach and 
avoidance behavior to visual stimuli by leopard frogs 
and bullfrogs. It was found that: (1) frogs approach 
small, moving objects that are below a critical size and 
avoid objects that are larger; (2) the critical size that . 
determines approach or avoidance is larger for nf he 
than for leopard frogs; (3) the presence of a blue-light 
background influences frogs to approach large objects 
that are normally avoided; and (4) tones of a s ecific 
frequency inhibit approach responses to all objects. 
These results indicate that responses by frogs to moving 
objects are not determined solely by information on 
shape and movement selected at the retinal level, but ` 
are also influenced by interactions with other sensory 
inputs at central levels.—Journal abstract. — \ 

10924. Goodrick, Charles L. (Baltimore vd Hosp., 
Md.) Activity and exploration as a function of aj and 
deprivation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 
239-252.—Food deprived and nondeprived 1.5-24 mo. 
old male albino са cii tested v ah M ч 
open-field measures of exploration and activity. Ы 
КЖЕ. activity of nondeprived rats within EQ 
was found to be a decreasing function of i sing age. 
Deprived young rats engaged in less locomotion than 
nondeprived ones, while such responses were increa 
for deprived senescent rats compared to fare 
controls. Deprivation resulted in an increa of va 
ior defined as exploration and an increase in activ 
within a complex field at all ages. Ithough no 
differences in exploration were found as 
age for Ss 1.5, 10, and 22 mo. old, expl 
decreasing function Mr eni] 

o. due to ау increased ex 
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divided into 4 groups equated on mean log running time 
over the last 4 training trials. In the testing which 
followed, groups were run to a plain or complex goal 
box followed by a run to sugar. Mean log running time 
to sugar was less (faster) following exposure to a 
complex goal. A correlation of +.973 was found 
between group means of log running times to the plain 
and complex goal boxes and group means o log 
running times to sugar during testing. The results were 
interpreted as evidence of an activation effect (curiosity 
drive) as the consequence of exposure to a complex 
goal.—Journal abstract. 

10926, Trost, Ronald C., & Homzie, M. J. (U. 
Denver) A further investigation of conditioned hunger. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 355-356.—After exper- 
iencing differential drive training for 30 days, 2 groups 
of rats matched on both individual voracity and body 
weight differed in body-weight gain over 3 of the 5 test 
periods. These results were not found with the food 
displacement measure taken over the same test periods. 
—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


10927, Marrone, Robert, & Evans, Selby. (Texas 
Christian U.) Two-choice and three-choice probability 
learning in fish. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 327- 
328.—Employing an apparatus requiring a simple 
swimming response and a spatial discrimination, 10 
African mouthbreeders were tested in 2-target 80:20 and 
30:70 problems, a 3-target 20:60:20 problem with 
guidance procedure, and a 20:60:20 problem with a 
noncorrection procedure, The sequential probability 
ratio test was employed in the analyses of choice data. 
Results show statistically significant matching in both 
2-target problems, and in the 3-target problems both 
with and without guidance procedure.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10928. Pritchatt, D., & Holding, D. H. (U. Leeds, 
England) Guiding Deutsch's model in reverse. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 17-23.— To test a 

. prediction from Deutsch's "structural" theory of behav- 
lor 24 mice were divided into 3 groups and were given 
20 trials of forward, backward, and no trolley guidance, 
before testing for learning in a 4-unit Y maze. The 
results show significant differences between these 
groups, the forward guidance being the most effective. 
These results are not consistent with possible predic- 
tions from Deutsch's postulates in their present form. 
—Journal abstract. 

10929, Stimbert, Vaughn E., Schaeffer, Robert W., & 
Grimsley, Douglas L. (Florida State U.) Acquisition of 
an imitative response in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(9), 339-340.— Following behavior in rats was tested in 
an open-field apparatus with 4 choice-point alternatives. 
Rats learned to follow leader animals when access to 
water was contingent on following.—Journal abstract. 

10930. Wike, Edward L., & Knutson, David L. (U. 
Kansas) Learned drives based on hunger. Psychological 

Record, 1966, 16(3), 297-303.—4 experiments, using 100 

albino rats, were done to test the hypothesis that stimuli 

which are repeatedly paired with intense hunger become 
aversive. In Exp. 1 and II Ss under different degrees of 
hunger were put in a goal box. The aversiveness of the 
goal Бох was then assessed by the speed with which 
satiated Ss ran to or from the goal box (Exp. I) or to the 
goal box (Exp. II). In Exp. III and IV, using a within-Ss 
design, Ss were put in 1 box when hungry and another 
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box when satiated. The aversiveness of the boxes was 
evaluated by T-maze preference tests. No evidence was 
found to support the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

10931. Yang, Kuo-shu. A preliminary study on rela- 
і of effort to postasymptotic performance decreas- 
ing. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 38-44.—6 
hooded rats were trained to run for food in 12-ft 
straight runways under a 22-hr food deprivation sched- 
ule. Each S ran 5 massed trials per day during the 
12-day training period. Then they were randomly 
divided into 2 groups and each S ran 30 massed trialsa 
day during the 40-day testing period. After the 5th trial 
of each daily testing session, the maze was sloped 
vertically with the far end up for the high-efTort group, 
but not for the low-effort group. Results indicate that 
the phenomenon of postasymptotic performance decre- 
ment did occur; the high-effort group seemed to 
manifest the phenomenon later than the low-effort 
group. In explaining the results, the monotony-aversion 
hypothesis was offered in place of the conditioned- 
inhibition explanation.— Journal summary. 


Conditioning 


10932. Buchwald, Jennifer S., Halas, Edward S., & 
Schramm, Sharon. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Changes in cortical and subcortical unit activity during 
behavioral conditioning. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 
X1), 11-22.—Prior to conditioning а hindleg flexion 
response, electrodes were implanted in the primary 
projection pathways of the CS and the UCS and in the 
reticular formation in each of 9 chronic cats, Record- 
ings of multiple-unit activity through these electrodes 
proceeded during habituation to the tonal CS, training 
in which the CS was paired with shock to the hindpaw, 
extinction, and subsequent retraining. In the CS pro- 
jection pathway unit activity patterns shifted. from 
habituation to dishabituation after UCS reinforcement 
and with successive trials these responses progressively 
increased. Similarly, early in training responses 
appeared in the reticular formation, їп the UCS 
projection pathway little or no unit response to the CS 
developed prior to the appearance of the overt response. 
Thus, potentials recorded from a population of neurons 
may show specific response patterns during behavioral 
conditioning directly related to activity at the recording 
site, The present data suggest that activation of the CS 
and reticular systems are primary events in condition- 
ing. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10933. Halpern, Mimi, & Lyon, Melvin. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center) The stability 
and control of conditioned noise aversion in the tilt cage. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(4), 357-367.—26 rats were used to study the devel- 
opment of stable conditioned responding to terminate 
white noise (100 or 105 db.) in a tilt cage apparatus. 
Preliminary work, with 1 end of the cage consistently 
associated with silence, demonstrated stability at a high 
level of cumulative noise-off time per session. Time 
spent at the noise-off cage end was unaffected by lay-off 
and showed adaptation to reversal of the cage end 
functions. Variability in reversal acquisition, insensi- 
tivity to stimulus intensity changes and persistence in 
remaining at | end of the cage in the absence of 
noise-termination contingencies indicated the need for 
more precise behavioral control. A schedule programing 
several reversals of the no-noise end at variable intervals 
within each session was developed. Performance on the 
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latter schedule: was characterized by stability of high 
noise-off times and also proved more sensitive than the 
preliminary method to stimulus intensity changes (55, 
70, 100 db.) as measured by both cumulated noise-off 
time and cage crossing rates.—Journal abstract. 

10934. Hammond, Lynn J. (Temple U.) Increased 
responding to CS- in differential CER. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(9), 337-338.—Rats were given differ- 
ential conditioning to a tone (signal for shock) and a 
light (signal for no shock) using the conditioned 
emotional response (CER) procedure. Response rate in 
the presence of the CS- (light) was compared to the 
unconditioned effects of the light upon the variable 
interval response rate in a no-shock control group. CER 
Ss showed enhanced response rates during the light, to 
an extent greater than that during the light presented to 
the control group.—Journal abstract. 

10935. Kimmel, H. D., & McGinnis, Nancy H. 
(Ohio U.) Frustration effect following changed S-R 
temporal relations. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 
333-334.—24 rats received training to run down a 6-ft 
runway for food reward with either a 2- or 4-sec interval 
between a discrete click and being dropped onto the 
runway. 4 the Ss in each group were then shifted to the 
other time interval while the remaining 4 of each group 
continued with its original interval. It was found that 
increasing the time interval between the click and 
placement in the runway led to an increase in speed of 
running which grew from the Ist to the 2nd day of 
testing. Reducing the interval following the click had 
the effect of slowing the shifted animals, but this effect 
vanished on the 2nd test day. It is concluded that the 
increase in the time interval following the click produces 
a frustration effect (a motivational effect) while the 
decrease in the time interval leads to generalization 
decrement (an associative effect), followed by new 
learning at the new interval.—Journal abstract. 

10936, McFarland, D. J. (U. Durham, England) A 
servoanalysis of some effects of effort on response rate. 
British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 19(1), 1-13.—The ability of pigeons to 
maintain a constant operant response rate, despite 
changes in the force required to operate the key- 
mechanism, is discussed from a servoanalytic stand- 
point. It is shown that a Ist-order linear feedback 
control system can account for the behavior observed 
when a critical force requirement is not exceeded. 
Beyond the critical value the pigeons do not maintain 
the constant rate; thus, the control system is no longer 
linear. The existence of a limit to the applied force can 
account for this behavior in this latter condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

10937. Pal, Ajit, & Singh, J. P. Effect of sound 
vibrations on rat behaviour. Indian Journal of Psychol- 
ову, 1965, 40(3), 137-142.—Rats were subjected to 3 
min. of sound vibrations of 1700-2000 cps at 40 db. in a 
Skinner box. Increased latency and decreased rate of 
bar-pressing are reported during the vibrations. At the 
peak of the hunger cycle, the rat's average number of 
bar pressings seems to decrease linearly with time in the 
box, for short intervals of time.—J. T. Cowles. 

10938. Singh, S. D., & Manocha, S. N. (Panjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) The interaction of drug effects with 
drive level and habit strength. Psychopharmacologia, 
1966, 9(3), 205-209.—Combinations of effects of 
chlorpromazine with various levels of drive and habit 
on the lever-pressing response in the rat were studied. 
Overlearning and high drive levels attenuate the effects 
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of chlorpromazine. Drive and habit combine with each 
other additively in influencing the drug effects.—P. 
Federman. 

10939. Willis, Frank N., Jr., Michael, Geraldine, & 
Edwards, Joseph. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) Per- 
sistence of conditioned fighting in a hen pigeon. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 323-324.—Fighting a variety 
of opponents was observed in a hen pigeon 11 mo. after 
conditioning to peck another bird. The hen fought and 
dominated 3 opponents but failed to fight a cock which 
displayed a premating behavioral pattern. Frequency of 
fighting was found to be related to territoriality, 
Fighting patterns were frequently not typical of what 
has been described in the literature as stereotyped 
fighting in pigeons.—Journal abstract. 


Discrimination 


10940. Boyer, William N., Polidora, V. J., Fletcher, 
Harold J., & Woodruff, Burrton. (U. Wisconsin) 
Monkeys’ performance on ambiguous-cue problems. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 883-888.—9 
experimentally naive rhesus monkeys were tested on 
ambiguous-cue problems involving 3 stimuli: P, the 
positive or rewarded stimulus; N, the negative or 
nonrewarded stimulus; and A, the ambiguous stimulus 
which is nonrewarded when paired with P, but re- 
warded when paired with N. Either the NA pair or the 
PA pair was presented on every trial. All Ss were tested 
with 2 types of stimuli, planometric plaques and 
stereometric objects. The results corroborate apparently 
conflicting previous reports of performance by primates 
on ambiguous-cue problems with these 2 types of 
stimuli, i.e., performance on PA trials was superior to 
performance on NA trials with plaque stimuli, but the 
converse was obtained with objects. A differential S-R 
spatial discontiguity inherent in only the plaque version 
of the problem was identified as 1 cause of the 
discrepant results.—Journal abstract. 

10941. Clayton, Keith N., & Kamback, Marvin. 
(Vanderbilt Ú.) Successful performance by cats on 
several colour discrimination problems. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 173-182.—On paired 
comparisons of red, green, blue, yellow, and grey, 2 cats 
could distinguish all except yellow vs. green, and yellow 
vs. red; blue vs. red was not included. Results are 
compatible with physiological investigations.—H. K. 
Moore. 

10942. D'Amato, M. R., & Fazzaro, James. 
(Rutgers U.) Attention and cue-producing behavior in 
the monkey. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 

Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 469-473.—Explicit cue-producing 
responses were employed to study attending behavior in 
the monkey. The Ss learned a discrimination based on 
compound stimuli, a vertical bar embedded on a red 
ground vs. a horizontal bar on а green ground, On 
some trials only 1 of the 2 stimulus components was 
presented (red vs. green or vertical vs. horizontal bar), 
and the animals had the option of responding on the 
basis of the component presented or transforming it to 
the compound discriminanda by means of a cue- 
producing response. Analysis of the choice and cue- 
producing response behavior showed that (1) сеш 


monkeys acquired the discrimination between ; 
сарез. cues solely оп the гар Мо the. talor a 


component, (2) maste: of this discri 
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respond on the basis of 1 component (color) even 
though it is capable of using both components equally 
effectively.—Journal abstract. 

10943. Gonzalez, R. C., Berger, B. D., & Bitterman, 
M. E. A further comparison of key-pecking with an 
ingestive technique for the study of discriminative learning 
in pigeons. American Journal of Psychology, 1966, 79(2), 
217-225.—Pigeons were given daily training in criterion 
discrimination-reversals in key-pecking and magazine 
techniques, the latter consisting of various color- 
illuminated grain magazines. The performance with 
magazines exceeded that of key-performance. Later 
experimentation revealed that the colored light dis- 
crimination in the magazine performance determined 
the choice rather than the strengthening function.—O. 
I. Jacobsen. н ; 

10944. Honig, Werner K. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) The role of discrimination train- 
ing in the generalization of punishment. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 377-384. 
—Pigeons were trained to respond equally to various 
orientations of 3 parallel lines projected on a response 
key. 1 group was then punished for responding to the 
vertical lines, but not punished in a line-absent con- 
dition. 2 other groups were also punished but had no 
opportunity to make such a discrimination. Orderly 
generalization gradients were obtained from the dis- 
crimination group during recovery from punishment, 
with least responding to the vertical lines and higher 
rates to other orientations. Gradients obtained from the 
nondiscrimination groups were flat. A discrimination of 
punishment contingencies appears to be necessary for a 
stimulus correlated with punishment to acquire control 
over its reductive effects.—Journal abstract. 

10945. Kellicutt, M. H. (U. California, Davis) A 
response duration technique for measuring stimulus gen- 
eralization. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 353-354. 
—8 male albino rats were given 6 1-hr training sessions 
on a simple light, no-light operant discrimination. 
During the following 6 sessions the intensity of the 
S-delta stimulus. was systematically varied and the 
response duration of the Ist response in an S-delta trial 
was measured. It was found that response duration was 
linearly related to the intensity of the test.—Journal 
abstract. 

10946. Marsh, George D., Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley). The inverse relationship between discrimina- 
bility and stimulus generalization as a function of the 
number of test stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7463, 

10947. Matthews, W. A. (U. Southampton, Eng- 
land) Sutherland’s two-stage theory of discrimination 
learning and its experimental support. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 25-33.— Describes Suther- 
land's 2-stage theory of discrimination learning. 3 
experiments, by Mackintosh, on overtraining and its 
effects on reversal and nonreversal shifts which are held 
to support this theoretical approach are discussed. The 
interpretation of these results is criticized in terms of 
possible differences between the nominal and the 
functional stimulus. Mackintosh assumes the identity of 
these 2 categories in his interpretations which are 
claimed to support Sutherland’s formulations and to 
provide difficulties for other theoretical approaches. 
Control studies of a training and transfer type which 
might have indicated the effective stimulus were not 
carried out and, so it is argued, the experiments fail to 
provide unambiguous support for Sutherland’s ap- 
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proach to discrimination learning problems. The iden- 
tity of the mechanisms mediating transfer along а 
continuum and the effects of overtraining on reversal ` 
and nonreversal shifts are questioned. The lack of 
compelling evidence to support the notion of sensory 
dimensional analyzers is suggested. Reinterpretation is 
made in terms of generalizations from a range of 
learning experiments, and differences between the impli- 
cations of this approach and that of Sutherland are 
indicated. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. } 

10948. Nevin, John A., & Liebold, Klaus. (Swarth- ` 
more Coll.) Stimulus control of matching and oddity ina 
pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 351-352.—A _ 
pigeon was trained on matching and oddity with гей 
and green key colors. Illumination of a light served ава 
cue for matching or oddity. Injections. of sodium 
pentobarbital and transfer to novel key colors affected 
matching and oddity differently, suggesting that stim- 
ulus control of 2 different kinds of performance had 
been established.—Journal abstract. 

10949. Riccio, David C., Urda, Michael, & Thomas, 
David R. (Kent State U.) Stimulus control in pigeons 
based on proprioceptive stimuli from floor inclination. 
Science, 1966, 153(3734), 434-436.—2 groups of pigeons 
trained to peck a dimly illuminated disc in an otherwise 
dark experimental chamber with the floor horizontal (0° 
tilt) or inclined 30* to the left, respectively, show 
decremental generalization. gradients of response rate 
when the floor inclination is varied from its training 

sition, Discrimination training. in which food rein- 
orcement is available under 1 floor-tilt condition but 
not under another steepens the slope of such gradients. 
In Exp. Il, pigeons reinforced for pecking when the 
floor was tilted 10° or 20° and not reinforced under the 
alternative condition showed steep gradients with max- 
imal responding displaced from the reinforced stimu- 
lus.—Journal abstract. 

10950. Stevenson, Joan С. (Sub-Dept. of Animal 
Behaviour, Madingley, Cambridge, England) Stimulus 
generalization: The ordering and spacing of test stimuli. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(4), 457-468.—24 pigeons learned a successive discrim- 
ination between 500 (S+) and 574 (S-) millimicrons. 
When tested in extinction, some birds received stimuli 
around S+, with no: S- presentations. These birds 
showed a positive peak shift, with maximum responding 
not at 550 millimicrons, but displaced to 538 and 544 
millimicrons. Other birds were tested with stimuli 
around S-, with no S+ presentations. These birds 
showed a negative shift, with least responding not at 
574 millimicrons, but at 586. Though the Ist group was 
tested around S+ and the 2nd around S-, total 
responding between groups did not differ. When 
retested on the other 1⁄2 of the continuum, however, 
birds that had gone from the S+ X to the S- X 
responded fewer times than those that had. gone from 
the S- % to the S+ 1%, In a 2nd experiment, reducing 
stimulus spacing from 6-2 millimicrons produced flatter 
gradients and decreased the amount of positive shift. In 
a 3rd experiment, birds were tested across the whole 
continuum with stimuli presented in serial order. A 
sequence from 538-586 millimicrons produced no 
responding after the Ist part of the session; а sequence 
from 586-538 millimicrons produced responding 
throughout the session. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10951. Sutherland, N. S., & Mackintosh, N. J. 
(Sussex U. England) The learning of an optional 
extradimensional/reversal shift problem by rats. Psy- 
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chonomic Science, 1966, 5(9), 343-344.—Rats were 
trained in 3 stages to perform visual discriminations on 
a Lashley jumping stand. At Stage I they were trained 
with 1 cue (reversal of the original discrimination—RS) 
relevant, and a 2nd cue (extradimensional shift—EDS) 
present but irrelevant. At Stage II they were trained 
with both cues relevant but with the value of the RS cue 
reversed. At Stage III Ss were given a transfer test with 
each cue presented on its own. Stage III results showed 
that rats had learned much more about the EDS cue at 
Stage II than about the RS cue. Rats overtrained at 
Stage I did not learn more about the RS cue than rats 
trained only to criterion.—Journal abstract. 
10952. Whitehouse, J. M. (U. Montana) The effects 
-of physostigmine on discrimination learning. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1966, 9(3), 183-188.— The effects of 
physostigmine on discrimination learning in 2 different 
experiments on different species (rats and cats) was 
examined. The experiments provide support for facilita- 
tion of acquisition rate by physostigmine injections. 
However, the facilitating effects of the drug may be 
limited to a small dose range: (.025-.075. mg/kg) and 
only to discrimination learning.— P. Federman. 


Avoidance & Escape 


10953. Adams, David, & Flynn, John P. (Yale U. 
School of Medicine) Transfer of an escape response 
from tail shock to brain-stimulated attack behavior. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(4), 401-408.—9 cats, each with 2 hypothalamic 
electrodes in sites. which when stimulated produced 
either quiet attack or attack accompanied by certain 
forms of vocalization, were trained to escape from tail 
shock by jumping onto a stool. They were then tested 
for transfer of the escape response to brain stimulation. 
Stimulation of the 7 sites that yielded quiet biting attack 
did not elicit the learned response of jumping onto the 
stool. Stimulation of 8 of the 11 sites that yielded attack 
accompanied by vocalization did elicit the learned 
response. It was concluded that attack behavior elicited 
by brain stimulation should not be considered a special 
case of the response to aversive stimulation, but that 
attack and response to aversive stimulation involve 
independent but overlapping systems.—Journal \аЬ- 
stract. 

10954. Banks, James H., Jr., Miller, Robert E., & 
Ogawa, Nobuya. (U. Pittsburgh School of Medicine) 
The development of discriminated autonomic and instru- 
mental responses during avoidance conditioning in the 
rhesus monkey. Journal. of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 
108(2), 199-211,—Rhesus monkeys were conditioned to 
perform a discriminated avoidance response, and heart 
rate during learning was measured. Results show that 
heart-rate conditioning need not precede iearning of the 
avoidance response but, if it does not, formation ofa 
discriminated instrumental response: is very difficult. 
The sensitivity of the heart-rate response as a measure 
of learning in an avoidance task is discussed.—Author 
abstract. i 

10955. Crow, Lowell T. (Western Washington State 
Coll. Effects of alcohol on conditioned avoidance re- 

` sponding. Physiology: & Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 89-91. 
— Albino rats were trained in a conditioned avoidance 
response and tested 48 hr. later for retention ina2x2 

. factorial design of alcohol and no-alcohol states. Group 
АА was trained and tested 1 hr. after a stomach-tubing 

of an 11.88% aqueous solution of ethanol in an amount 


40: 10952-10959 


which was approximately 2% of the S's body weight. 
Group OO was trained and tested without alcohol. 
Analysis of variance of the difference scores between 
training and testing percent avoidances showed an 
alcohol effect, as well as an interaction of the alcohol 
effects in the 2 situations. The results are discussed in 
relation to the central nervous effects of ethanol. 
—Journal abstract. 

10956. Gaston, Michael G. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effect of response effortfulness on the resist- 
ance to extinction of an avoidance response. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7456-7457. 

10957. Herrnstein, R. J., & Hineline, Phillip N. 
(Harvard U.) Negative reinforcement as shock-fre- 
quency reduction. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 421-430.—Rats were subjected 
to an avoidance procedure in which shocks occurred 
randomly in time, but a response could reduce the 
overall rate of shock. 15 acquisition curves, obtained 
from 16 Ss, showed both immediate and delayed, rapid 
and gradual increases in response rate; there was no 
representative acquisition curve. Response rates were 
directly related to the amount by which the response 
reduced. shock frequency. In extinction, when shock 
rates were not affected by responding, the response 
reduced shock frequency. In extinction, when shock 
rates were not affected by responding, the response total 
was inversely related to the amount by which the 
response had reduced shock frequency during prior 
conditioning, with as many as 20,000 extinction 
responses when the shock frequency reduction had been 
relatively small. Responding on this procedure shows 
that avoidance conditioning can occur without benefit 
of either classical exteroceptive stimuli or covert stimuli 
inferred from the temporal constancies of a procedure. 
It also shows that reduction in shock rate alone is 
sufficient to maintain avoidance, and that a conditioned 
aversive stimulus is not necessary.—Journal abstract. 

10958. Leffand, Michael. (Princeton U.) Dynamics 
of the escape response. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7462. 

10959. Stretch, Roger; Blackman, Derek, & Alex- 
ander, Daphne. (U. Alberta, Canada) Some effects of 
methylphenidate on. stimulus control of ratio avoidance 
behavior in the rat. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 389-398.—A fter exposure to an 
avoidance schedule which included a warning signal, a 
rat was placed on a multiple schedule in which the Ist 
component was the same as before, ie. a single 
response reset the response-shock interval, delaying 
shock, and the 2nd component differed only in that 4 
bar-presses were required to postpone shock. A fixed 
ratio requirement of 4 responses (ЕК 4) generated 
behavior resembling that of FR 1 since responding was 
controlled by the warning signal but more shocks were 
received. At a dosage of 2 mg/kg, methylphenidate 
given intraperitoneally decreased shock frequency 
during FR 4 periods while FR 1 behavior was not 
affected; at 4 mg/kg, stimulus control of avoidance 
responding was impaired during both components. 
Results at 4 mg/kg. were partially confirmed by 2 
animals exposed to an FR 4 avoidance schedule which 
included a warning signal but with different parameters, 
Response distributions showed that methylphenidate 
increased response rates in the absence of the warning 
signal, i.e., stimulus control of ratio-avoidance behavior 
was impaired although the increased response rates 
reduced shock frequency. | hr. later responses again 
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occurred more frequently during the signal than in its 
absence but shocks were less frequent than during 
control (non-drug) periods. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
10960. Thomas, John R. (Inst. for Behavioral 
Research, 2426 Linden Lane, Bethesda, Md.) Avoid- 
ance of a return to the first component of a chain from the 
terminal component. Journal of the Experimental Anal- 
ysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 435-441.—3 pigeons were 
trained on a chained fixed interval-fixed ratio (FI-FR) 
schedule. Avoidance behavior which postponed a return 
to the Ist chain component from the 2nd component 
was maintained on a 2nd response key concurrently 
with the 2nd component. When the FI length was 
increased, avoidance rates Ist increased and then 
decreased as a function of FI length. As the FR 
requirement was increased for 1 S, avoidance rates Ist 
declined and then increased at larger FR values. 
Avoidance behavior maintained by postponing the Ist 
chain component was similar to avoidance behavior 
maintained by postponing a time out period.—Journal 
abstract. 
10961. Whaley, Donald L., Scarborough, Barron B., 
& Reichard, Sherwood M. (Florida State U.) Trau- 
matic shock, X-irradiation and avoidance behavior. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(1), 93-95.—Sprague- 
Dawley rats received training in a modified version of 
the Noble-Collip tumbling apparatus under a regime 
designed to produce resistance to this form of trauma. 
The Ss were then subjected to a procedure in which 
X-irradiation was paired with saccharin solution. This 
procedure typically results in a subsequent conditioned 
avoidance response of saccharin solution. Trauma 
resistant rats showed a significantly lessened avoidance 
response when compared to controls. It is suggested 
that resistance to tumbling trauma served to mitigate 
the effects of X-irradiation, thus accounting for the 
lessened saccharin avoidance responses.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Reinforcement 


10962. Farmer, John, & Schoenfeld, W. N. 
(Columbia U.) Varying temporal placement of an added 
stimulus in a fixed-interval schedule. Journal o the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 369-375 
—1 paradigm for exploring stimulus effects on behavior 
is defined for steady state experiments. The paradigm is 
illustrated by a 60-sec fixed-interval reinforcement 
schedule wherein a 6-sec light is introduced into each 
interval, The temporal relation of this stimulus to the 
reinforcer is the independent variable that is sys- 
tematically explored. 2 experiments studied this tem- 
poral relation under 2 parametric conditions: (1) when 
the 6-sec light Occurs once in each 60-sec interval and 
(2) when the 6-sec light occurs twice in each interval the 
2nd time always during the 6 sec, immediately precedin 
the reinforcer, Functions are presented showin; the 
effect of the 6-sec light on Tesponding at all points m th 
fixed-interval.— Journal abstract, 3 

10963. Hendry, Derek P., & Dillow, P. V. (U 


lllinoi р - $ 
€" жашын Circle) Observing behavior during 


of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 337-349, 
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In both experiments most observing responses occurred 
midway between reinforcements; few occurred just 
before or just after. Exp. III showed that the decline in 
the rate of observing behavior just before reinforcement 
was reduced when more stimuli could be observed. The 
relatively high terminal rate of observing behavior that 
resulted was maintained even when at least 4 sec. 
intervened between the reinforcement and the last 
observed stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

10964. Malott, Richard W., & Cumming, William 
W. (Western Michigan U.) Concurrent schedules of 
interresponse time reinforcement: Probability of rein- 
forcement and the lower bounds of the reinforced 
interresponse time intervals. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 317-326.—Data were 
obtained with rats on the effects of interresponse time 
(IRT) contingent reinforcement. of the lever press 
response using schedules in which IRTs falling within 
either of 2 temporal intervals could be reinforced. Some 
of the findings were: (1) The mode of the IRT 
distribution generally occurred near the Ist lower bound 
when the maximum reinforcement rate for the 2 lower 
bounds was equal; this also frequently occurred even 
when the reinforcement rate was less for the 1st lower 
bound. (2) As is the case with schedules using a single 
interval of reinforced IRTs the values of the lower 
bounds partially determined the location and spread of 
the distributions; but the particular pair of values used 
did not seem to influence the effects of the probabilities 
of reinforcement. (3) Although the modal IRT was 
usually at the lower bound of | of the 2 IRTs, no simple 
relation existed between either the probability or rate of 
reinforcement of IRTs in these 2 intervals and the 
location of this mode.—Journal abstract. 

10965. Melera, Roger P. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Probability learning in the T-maze as a 
function of proportion of reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(9), 331-332.—2 groups of rats received 
different. proportions of reinforcement in a T-maze 
probability learning experiment. Overshooting of the 
matching asymptote was obtained. When the real rats 
were compared with their theoretical counterparts, stat 
tats, there was close agreement of gross response 


structure, but not in the detailed res 
—Journal abstract. pto 
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interval (VI) schedule of reinforcement was preceded by 
a stimulus correlated with more frequent VI reinforce- 
ment, or by an extinction stimulus. If the preceding 
stimulus was correlated with more frequent reinforce- 
ment, the response rate in the constant component was 
low and increased with time. If the preceding stimulus 
was correlated with extinction, the rate in the constant 
component was high and decreased with time. Similar 
transient contrasts were observed in a 2-component 
multiple schedule with different VI schedules in the 2 
components. The transient contrast effects in the 
3-component schedule were shown to depend on differ- 
ential reinforcement frequency rather than differential 
response rate in the preceding component. Such tran- 
sient. contrasts: were not. sufficient to account for 
sustained contrast effects observed in these experiments. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10968. Shimp, Charles P. (Inst. for Mathematical 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Stanford U.) Proba- 
bilistically reinforced choice behavior in pigeons. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 
443-455.—A single principle, “momentary maxi- 
mizing," may account for much of a pigeon' steady- 
state behavior in both probability learning. апа con- 
current variable interval (VI) experiments. The principle 
states that a pigeon tends to choose the alternative that 
momentarily has the higher probability of reinforce- 
ment. A successive discrimination procedure, which 
produced matching in an earlier experiment, produced 
here a tendency to maximize if training were adequately 
extended. Maximizing was produced also by other 
procedures, in which no reinforcing event was presented 
on some trials: | procedure did and 2 did not provide a 
bird with information about the availability of rein- 
forcement on a key after an unreinforced response on 
the other key. The latter 2 procedures were analogous 
to concurrent VI schedules in 2 respects: the reinforce- 
ment probability on 1 key increased while a bird 
responded on the other key; and they produced 
matching. But sequential. statistics suggested that 
matching resulted from momentary maximizing. De- 
pending on the procedure, the tendency to maximize 
produced different relative frequencies of pecking a key 
for a fixed relative frequency of reinforcement. Com- 
puter simulation of maximizing behavior in several 
concurrent VI schedules produced matching and 
sequential statistics similar to those produced by a real 
bird.—Journal abstract. 

10969. Smith, Roger C., & Donahoe, John W. (U. 
Kentucky) The effects of food deprivation on unrein- 
forced and light-reinforced bar pressing. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 213-219.—32 hooded 
rats were given 2 free-operant, 6 light-reinforcement, 
and 3 extinction sessions in a bar-pressing situation. 
The behavioral effects of food deprivation (100 vs. 80% 
of ad libitum weight) and stimulus change (constant vs. 
alternating visual stimulation) were studied. Food 
deprivation increased unconditioned responding, ini- 
tially, but thereafter depressed responding during both 
conditioning and extinction. The magnitude of response 
increase produced by light reinforcement was, however, 
independent of deprivation level. The. increase in 
light-reinforced responding was greater under stimulus 


` change conditions. The depression of responding under 


food deprivation—a finding at variance with some other 


- work—was attributed to the severity of deprivation and 


the longer duration of the test sessions (17 hr/ses- 
sion).—A uthor abstract. 
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10970. Thomas, John R., & Stubbs, Alan. (Inst. for 
Behavioral Research, Silver Spring, Md.) Enhancement 
of fixed-ratio performance by briefly presented condi- 
tioned reinforcing stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(9), 329-330.—Rates of responding increased above 
tandem control rates and characteristic fixed-ratio (FR) 
patterns of responding developed within each FR 
component of a larger FR requirement when the 
completion of each component produced a brief presen- 
tation of a stimulus associated with primary rein- 
forcement.—Journal abstract. 

10971. Wang, May-jane. The nature of the transfer of 
the partial reinforcement effect. Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 49-56.—70 naive white rats, 100 
days old were assigned to 8 groups. In Phase 1 an alley 
was used for a running response and removed for a 
jumping response, Phase 2 was an acquisition-of- 
new-learning period, and Phase 3 was an extinction 
period. The performance of the 50% reinforced groups 
was slower than that of the 100% reinforced groups in 
Phase 1. In Phases 2 and 3 in the short alley situation, 
the 50 and 100% reinforced groups performed equally 
well; in the long alley situation, the performance of the 
50% groups was poorer.— M. Edwards. 

10972. Wong, Roderick, & Pavlik, William B. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Cues associated 
with frustrative nonreward do not necessarily have 
aversive motivational properties. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(9), 325-326.—Rats were given 120 discrimina- 
tion training trials in a Y -maze with black and white 
goal boxes. The Ss were divided into 3 groups: P was 
tested in a runway from a start box of the reward color, 
N was tested from a start box of the nonreward color, 
and C was tested from a box painted gray. Starting and 
running speeds of each S were obtained for each block 
of 4 trials. Results indicate that C ran consistently faster 
out of the start box than did either P or N. There were 
no significant. differences between these 3 groups in 
running speed.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


10973. Cheng, Fa-yu. The relation between amount of 
effort and extinction. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 
8, 1-12.—In Exp. I, 12 hooded rats were trained to run 
from the starting box to get food. After they were 
divided into 2 groups with running speeds, sex, and 
weight matched, they were trained to climb a 30°- 
inclined runway. 1 group was then extinguished with the 
runway inclined 35°, and the other, 25°. The high-effort 
group extinguished more rapidly than the low effort. 
Exp. II. involved another 12 hooded rats divided into 2 
groups and matched on running speeds and weight after 
preliminary training. Each group was trained to climb 
the runway. inclined either 35* or 25*. They were then 
extinguished on a 30°-inclined runway. By 2 cri- 
teria—running speed and number of trials to extinc- 
tion—the 25°-inclined runway group extinguished more 
rapidly. Extinction of a response is a function of the 
magnitude of difference between the efforts required in 
learning and in extinguishing it.—Journal summary. 

10974. DeArmond, Diane. (Us Missouri. Kane 
City) Multiple punishment schedule. Journal of the 
poi bone VOTER of Behavior, 1966, 9(4), 327-334. 
— Concurrent. schedules of punishment and fixed-ratio 
(FR) reinforcement were studied in 6 white Саран. 
pigeons. 2 „ати were alternated on the translucent 
which served as the response mechanism. 
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exposed to continuous punishment in 1 stimulus and Ist 
response punishment in the other. It was found that 
continuous punishment suppressed the FR performance 
more than did punishment of the Ist response. Typi- 
cally, a ratio run of responses was completed in spite of 
the onset of continuous punishment. Responding was 
then reduced for the remainder of the continuous 
punishment stimulus, except for those times when 
responding was initiated near the end of the stimulus. 
The results indicate that a multiple schedule can be used 
to compare different schedules of punishment in the 
same organism.—Journal abstract. 


{ & Bloom, William. (U. 
Minnesota) Aggressive behavior and extinction-induced 


extinction onset. It is also shown that, as the augmented 


bio And dati cs oi pendency to attack dimin- 
Я former chan 
change.— Journal abstract, ена 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


10978. Burns, John M. (Wesleyan U.) Preferential 
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ligence probably took place in a social context is based 
on 2 arguments: (1) modern monkeys learn their 
behavior through social example, and (2) the social 
lemurs have evolved the usual type of society and social 
learning without the capacity to manipulate objects as 
monkeys do. (47 ref.)—M. D. Franzoni. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10980. Murray, John B. (Ed.) Developmental psy- 
chology. Jamaica, N.Y.: St. John’s U. Press, 1965. 165 
p.—Includes chapters devoted to: Physical Develop- 
ment of the Newborn; Maturation and Learning; 
Motor, Emotional, Intellectual, Language, and Social 
Development; and Personality Adjustment and Devel- 
opment. 

10981. Norris, Arthur H., & Shock, N. W. (National 
Heart Inst., National Inst. of Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Aging and variability. Annals of the New York Academy 
а.о, 1966, 134(2), 591 00.—A ging differentiates 
many biochemical and physiological measures studied. 
Variability varied for some measures but not others, 
and differed greatly among samples and variables. (24 
геѓ.)— В. S. Aaronson. 

10982. Skard, Ase G. 
life. Nordisk Psykologi, 
Jacobsen. 


Orality in the first nine years of 


Lester W. (Fels Research Inst., 
Implications of fetal behavior and 
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hand preference to that of their mothers. The Bayley 
Scales for Mental and Motor Development and a 
procedure using 3 objects were used to determine the 
developmental status of the infants and their hand 
preference, respectively. The mothers answered a hand- 
preference questionnaire. The hypothesis that infants 
who were rated as advanced on the Bayley scales would 
manifest a preference for a hand was confirmed. No 
relationship was found between the hand preference of 
infants and that of their mothers.—Author abstract. 

10987. Leonard, Martha F., Rhymes, Julina P., & 
Solnit, Albert J. (Yale U. Medical School) Failure to 
thrive in infants. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1966, 111(6), 600-612.—13 infants whose 
failure to thrive was unexplained by organic disease 
were found to have families bearing multiple stresses 
such as lack of adequate support from the husband. 
Mothers were lacking in self-esteem and in need of 
nurturing themselves in order to promote their capac- 
ities to nurture their babies.—4A. B. Warren. 


CHILDHOOD 


10988. Barnwell, Adrienne K. (Northwestern U.) 
Potency of modeling cues in imitation and vicarious 
reinforcement situations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7444. 

f 10989. Corah, Norman L. (State U. New York, 

„ Buffalo) The effect of instruction and performance set оп 
color-form perception in young children. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 351-356.— Both in- 
structional and performance sets stressed color, form, 
or neither dimension. Ss were 180 kindergarten and 120 
preschool children. Instructional sets an performance- 
form set had little or no effect. Performance color set 
induced a high level of color matching. Control 
response levels favored form over color. Young children 
show a stronger tendency to match on the basis of color 
than may be evidenced in their base levels of response. 
—Author abstract. 

10990. Dodd, John M., & Strang, Harold. (State 
University Coll, Buffalo, N.Y.) Conformity of per- 
ception of figure inversion in children. Perceptua & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 703-706.—Attempted to 
ascertain the degree of uniformity in perception of 
figure inversion among preprimary and primary grade 
children. Ss of each age group were shown pieces of 
identical figures representing a part of a triangle, but 1 
figure was turned 180* from the other. Ss indicated 
whether each figure was upside down. A chi-square test 
indicated that the 2 groups perceived figure inversion 
differently. Primary children's perception was in greater 
agreement with the hypothetical model propounding a 
relation between dc де ее of conformity in perception 
of figure inversion and the presented figure’s nearness to 
the fully closed triangle.—Journal abstract. Y 

10991. Estvan, Frank J. (Wayne State U.) Stability 
of nursery school children's social perception. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1966, 34(4), 48-54.—The fol- 
lowing generalizations were made about the stability of 
the social perceptions of the 35 3- and 4-yr-old nursery 
school children studied. Stability is a function of the 
type of index employed. It appears that the more refined 
the analysis, the lower will be the index of subject 

. reliability. Stability is differential rather than global in 
nature, and is related to the type of behavior being 
studied. In this instance, stability was greater with 
reference to cognitive aspects of social perception than 
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to affective aspects, and is related to age. All differences 
between age groups favored older children except that 
3-yr-olds were more stable in neutral and indefinite 
attitudinal reactions.—G. F. Wooster. 

10992. Leibowitz, Sarah L. (New York U.) The 
motivational effect of value symbols and competition upon 
problem-solving behavior in children. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 327-332.—Tested the ability 
of 78 5-yr-old children to perceive the sequential pattern 
employed in changing the trial-to-trial location of a 
hidden object in a circle of 6 cups. In Exp. I Ss were 
tested individually and the nature of the object was 
varied from a plumber’s washer to a 50 piece to 
determine the power of value symbols as motivators. A 
positive effect was obtained. Exp. II, in which the Ss 
were tested in pairs, concentrated on the impact of 
social presence upon the Ss’ problem-solving behavior. 
The results show that the effect of social presence is 
found to vary according to its relation to a crucial 
variable—knowledge of the opponent's performance, 
—Author abstract. 

10993. Pire, G. Application des techniques socio- 
métriques à l'étude des jumeaux. [Application of socio- 
metric techniques to the study of twins.] Enfance, 1966, 
No. 1, 23-48.—An extensive critique of the assumptions 
underlying the method of co-twin control, and an 
exposition of the hypothesis that, especially in the case 
of monozygotic (M2) twins, there exists a micromilieu. 
To test this hypothesis, 71 MZ twins and 32 dizygotic 
twins were studied by the use of sociometric devices. It 
was found that MZ: are less often rejected, express 
more choices of companions, and, especially the males, 
appear to be less isolated than was expected. Additional 
data indicate ways in which male and female MZs 


` differ.—S. S. Marzolf. 


10994. Smedslund, Jan. (U. Oslo, Norway) Per- 
formance on measurement and pseudomeasurement tasks 
by five- to seven-year-old children. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 7(2), 81-92.—Ss trained by a 
nonverbal reinforcement method to select the longer 1 
of a pair of sticks were given 2 genuine (G) measure- 
ment and 2 pseudomeasurement (P) tests. The Ist P test 
involved the use of 2 measuring sticks, clearly different 
in length, and the 2nd test, addition or subtraction of a 
piece of the measuring stick between measurements. А 
single factor seemed to generate much of the perform- 
ance in all 4 tests, suggesting that, since the P tasks had 
to be solved by means of nontransitive inferences, the G 
tasks were solved in the same way. It is concluded that 
nonverbal reinforcement methods may not yield a valid 
diagnosis of transitivity.—Journal abstract. 

10995. Stott, D. Н. (U, Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Studies of troublesome children. New York, N.Y.: 
Humanities Press, 1966. ix, 208 p. $5.50. 

10996. Sun, Lung-chu, & Ko, Yung-ho. Ordinal 
position and the behavior of visiting the child idance 
clinic: П. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 92-95. 
—If the parent attitude hypothesis is better than the 

roneness one in interpreting the close relationship 

tween ordinal position and children's probability of 
seeing psychiatrists, it can then be predicted that the 
same kind of relationship will exist for neurologists. To 
test this prediction, the case number distribution over 
various birth-order categories of 146 children who 
visited a mental health center because of neurolo, 
problems was compared with that of 547 children м 
visited the same institution for behavior problems. 
prediction was not supported by the results; 
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the parental attitude hypothesis was not confirmed. 
—Journal summary. 

10997. von Wright, J. M., & Niemelä, Pirkko. (U. 
Turku, Finland) On the ontogenetic development of 
moral criteria: A pilot experiment with a multidimen- 
Sional scaling technique. Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 7(2), 65-75.—Changes in the dimension- 
ality of the moral criteria, i.e., of those aspects of an 
action-sequence to which a person pays attention when 
judging how good/bad (nice/naughty) the agent is, were 
studied with 7-, 10-, and 1 -yr-old girls and adult Ss. 
Action sequences varying in respect to potential moral 
criteria were presented as cartoons. A proximity setting 
technique and Kruskal's method of analysis were used. 
In the younger age groups a remorse-spite-dimension 
was obtained, the motive criterion becoming more 
dominant and differentiated with age. Methodological 
problems are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10998. Zwier, Marcia D. (Middle Tennessee State 
U.) Interrelations among measured and perceived psy- 
chosocial variables. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(3), 910.—Relations among measures of intelligence, 
social power, and popularity were explored using 42 5th 
graders as Ss. Teacher's rankings of pupils' intelligence 
Correlated ,45. with measured intelligence (Kuhlmann- 
Anderson); pupils’ rankings, .59, Partial correlations 
among ranked intelligence, social power, and popularity 
revealed that the S's perceptions of "liking" others 
Mou entered into their perceptions of “1еадег- 
ship" and “ability.”—Author abstract. 


Learning 

10999, Coon, Floria. 
District, Calif.) A developmental view on children’s 
learning. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(4), 220- 
224, 234.—Offers Suggestions Concerning the essentials 
for learning: adequate Sensory-motor apparatus, benev- 
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11002. Duncanson, James P. Learning and measured 
abilities. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(4), 
220-229.—The interrelationships among measures of 
learning and abilities were investigated by administering 
a battery of ability tests and learning tasks to 102 
6th-grade children. The learning tasks included concept- 
formation, paired-associate, and rote-memory tasks 
with verbal, numerical, and figural material. Ability 
scores and measures of learning were factor analyzed 
and 7 factors extracted. 1 factor was restricted to the 
ability measures; 3 were restricted to the learning 
measures; and 3 were common to both the ability and 
learning measures. It is concluded that performance in a 
learning task is related to measured abilities and to 
performance in other learning tasks and that there are 
learning factors which are not related to the abilities 
measured. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. . 

11003. Liu, In-mao; Leu, Wen-huey, & Lee, Chih- 
mei. Correlated reward at different stages of learning. 
Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 13-16.—Using 
mirror-drawing apparatus, Es instructed 100 4th-grade 
school children to trace a part of a star. With verbal 
instructions, 2 conditions of correlated reward were 
introduced in the middle and later stages of learning, 
The effects vary according to different stages of learning 
where the conditions were introduced. It is confirmed 
that the most efficient learning is produced by more 
demanding in the early stage and less demanding in the 
later stage. The contingency relationship of reward on 
response is closely related to the amount of realizable 
behavioral change.—Journal summary. 

11004. Muehl, Siegmar, & Kremenak, Shirley. (U. 
Iowa) Ability to match information within and between 
auditory and visual sense 
reading achievement. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 57(4), 230-238.—To determine the relation 
between prereaders’ 
information and reading achievement, 4 matching tasks, 
involving Куи апа auditory w dot-dash patterns 
were given to st-grade Ss in Septe 1 а 
included VV, VA, AV. an e 
administered tests included IQ, readiness, and end- 
of-year reading. Extreme 
and matched in IQ. Multiple- 
extreme 
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relating the material to be learned to a practical 
situation, and (3) verbalization of knowledge prior to its 
application.—Journal abstract. 

` 11006. Pflederer, Marilyn. (Northwestern U.) How 
children conceptually organize musical sounds. Council 
for Research in Music Education, 1966, No. 7, 2-12.—A 
description of the reasons for, and the methods to be 
used in, a study to be undertaken to test the relevance 
of Piaget's theory of concept development to musical 
growth and development. Included is a history of the 
problem. (26-item bibliogr.)— P. R. Farnsworth. 

11007. Robbins, Melvyn P. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Creeping, laterality, and reading. 
Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(4), 200-206. 
— Reports 2 research studies which did not confirm the 
central сола of the theory of neurological organiza- 
tion advanced by Саг} Delacato. 

11008. Rosen, Carl L. (Coll. of Education, U. 
Georgia) An experimental study of visual perceptual 
training and reading achievement in first grade. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 979-986.—To 
determine the effects of perceptual training upon 
selected measures of reading achievement in Ist grade, 
12 experimental classrooms received a 29-day adapta- 
tion of the Frostig program for the development of 
visual perception while 13 control classrooms added 
comparable time to regular reading instruction. Analy- 
sis of the data revealed significant differences between 
treatment groups in certain posttraining perceptual 
capabilities without concomitant effects on dependent 
measures. Additional findings strongly süggest need for 
further research.—Journal abstract. 

11009. Winefield, A. H. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
The learning of double alternation by children and adults 
under different training procedures. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 291-295.—Double-alternation 
learning by children and adults was compared, using 2 
methods of presentation—anticipating events occurring 
in a fixed sequence, and events contingent on Ss 
previous responses. Adults performed better under the 
former condition, but children performed equally well 
under both. This suggests that the mechanism under- 
lying double-alternation learning is different in children 
and adults and casts doubt on its use as a measure of 
interspecies differences.—Author abstract. 

Abilities 

11010, Delacato, Carl H. (Inst. for the Achievement 
of Human Potential, Philadelphia, Pa.) Neurological 
organization and reading. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1966. x, 189 p. $7.50. Ў 5 

11011. Dykstra, Robert. (U. Minnesota) Auditory 
discrimination abilities and beginning reading achieve- 
ment. Reading Research Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 5-34. 
— Reports relationships between prereading measures of 
auditory discrimination and reading achievement at the 
end of the Ist grade using 632 pupils. Relationships 
were assessed by means of correlation analysis and 
multiple regression. Results showed intercorrelations 
among auditory discrimination measures and between 
each measure and subsequent reading achievement to be 
uniformly low with few reaching 40. 5 of the 7 auditory 
discrimination measures made a significant contribution 

- to a multiple regression equation which was designed to 
predict reading achievement. Intelligence was sig- 
nificantly related to reading achievement. Nevertheless, 
variation in performance on the auditory discrimination 
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and intelligence measures accounted for less than 4 of 
the variation in performance on the reading measures. 
Other findings include significant sex differences in 
performance on 3 of the auditory discrimination tests 
and on both reading tests. All such differences favored 
girls. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11012. Estes, Betsy, & Combs, Ann. (U. Kentucky) 
Perception of quantity. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1966, 108(2), 333-336.—Investigated the development 
of the concept of “тоге,” i.e., perception of quantity, in 
children, using both 2- and 3-dimensional stimuli. 
Perception of quantity increased between 3 and 4 уг. of 
ago; there were no sex differences. This ability was 
slightly affected both by the type and the number of the 
stimuli.—Author abstract. 

11013. Goldsman, A. H., & McCormack, P. D. 
Laborimeter performance of intellectually normal and 
subnormal children during learning and retesting. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 739-742.—The 
laborimeter providas a bimanual task involving the 
placement of checkerlike objects into holes in the 
periphery of a rotating disc. Intellectually normal 
children perform better than intellectually subnormal 
children, but both groups show improvement with age 
and practice. The degree of improvement is greater for 
the intellectually normal children.—Journal abstract. 

11014. King, William L. (U. Colorado) A develop- 
mental study of learning and utilization of conceptual 
rules. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7461. 

11015. Nadel, Jacqueline. Activités de comparaison 
entre trois et six ans. [Activities of comparison between 
ages three and six.] Enfance, 1966, No. 1, 7-22.—To 
A DS development of the ability to categorize, 180 
children, 20 in each of 9 age groups between 3-6, 
compared 4 saucers of which 2 were alike and 2 
different, and 8 boxes, 2 alike and the rest different. The 
results indicate: (1) the Box test seems more suitable for 
clear revelation of the spontaneous evolution of qualita- 
tive differentiation; (2) the greater importance of color 
and the lesser importance of form on the Saucer test 
suggest that the very young rely on differences when 
making comparisons; and (3) the competing theories of 
conceptual development are not resolved.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

11016. Sapir, Selma G. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Sex differences in tual motor development. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 987-992. 
—Developmental patterns of perceptual-motor func- 
tions of kindergarten-age children were studied in 16 
boys and 34 girls. Perceptual-motor differences found in 
4V-yr-old youngsters tend to persist at the S-yr level. 
Significant sex differences were found, with the boys 
maturing more rapidly during the 9-mo interval of 
test-retest but never reaching the developmental levels 
of the girls on any perceptual tasks. Implications for 
educators concern planning more effectively for per- 
ceptual-motor readiness as a prerequisite to the reading 
experience and changing the programing for boys and 
girls. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11017. Sterritt, Graham M., & Rudnick, Mark. (U. 
Colorado School of Medicine) Auditory and visual 
rhythm perception in relation to reading ability in fourth 
grade boys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 
859-864.—Auditory-temporal rhythm perception or the 
ability to transpose from auditory-temporal to visual- 
spatial patterns is related to reading in Ath-gtade nar 
in a way that is not fully accounted for by репе 
intelligence.—Journal abstract. 
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Personality 


11018. Dreyer, Albert S., & Haupt, Dorothy. 
(Merrill-Palmer Inst., Detroit, Mich.) Self-evaluation in 
young children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 
108(2), 185-197.—A ccuracy of self-evaluation of 
competence was measured in 32 kindergarten children. 
2 groups were formed on the basis of whether self- 
evaluation was different from or similar to teacher's 
evaluation, Level of aspiration, impulse control mea- 
sures, kindergarten behavior observations, teacher 
ratings, and maternal behavior data were obtained. The 
children with more autonomous self-evaluations mani- 
fested more independence and achievement behaviors in 
kindergarten; they showed less control of impulse but 
more stable levels of aspiration. Maternal control was 
more characteristic of the mothers of the less auto- 
nomous group. (25 ref.)—4Author abstract. 

11019. MeCallon, Earl L. (North Texas State U.) 
Teacher characteristics and their relationship to change in 
the congruency of children's perception of self and 
ideal-self. Journal of Experimental Education, 1966, 
34(4), 84-88.—13 teacher variables, constituting 16 
predictor sets, were considered as predictors of pupil 
change in congruency of self-ideal-self perception. The 
sample consisted of 47 5th- and 6th-grade teachers and 
1211 students. Pupil change in congruency of self-ideal- 
self perception was determined by a test-retest pro- 
cedure with an interval of 4 mo. between administra- 
tions. A multiple regression technique was used to 
analyze the data. A movement toward greater. congru- 
ency of self-ideal-self perception was exhibited by the 
children; however, only favorableness of perception of 
the student considered least desirable to teach proved to 
be a significant predictor of this change.—G. F. 
P020. тар 

11020. ouse, Rema. (New York Medical Coll; 
The epidemiol of behavior disorders in visa 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1966, 111(6) 
394-599.—The prevalence of various behavior disorders 
in 482 children ages 6-12 indicate that: (1) behavior 
deviations were much more frequent in younger than in 
older children, (2) there were no sex Ur nei and (3) 


maladjustment was inversely related t. 1 i 
status,—A. B. Warren. : MPO P ci 
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Parent-Child Relations 


11022. Cummings, S. Thomas; Bayley, Helen C., & 
Rie, Herbert E. (U. Chicago Child Psychiatry Clinic) 
Effects of the child's deficiency on the mother: A study of 
mothers of mentally retarded, chronically ill and neurotic 
children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 
36(4), 595-608.—Comparison of selected personality 
features of 4 groups of mothers supported the common 
clinical observation that having a child who is deficient 
in health or adaptive competence is a psychologically 
stressful experience for the mother. The mothers of the 
mentally retarded children appeared to experience 
greater psychological stress than the mothers of the 
chronically ill children. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11023. Dits, A., & Cambier, А. L'absence de la mère 
lors du retour de l'enfant de l'école. [Absence of the 
mother when the child returns from school.] Enfance, 
1966, No. 1, 99-111.—An experimental group of 20 
7-11 yr. old boys whose mothers were employed outside 
the home were compared with a closely similar group of 
20 boys whose mothers were not employed. The 
educational attainment of the experimental group was 
inferior (p > .05). Analysis of Machover results supgests 
that the experimental group is more insecure and shows 
more feeling of isolation. Though giving the appearance 
of being more independent, they are nevertheless more 
egocentric and are relatively infantile. The limitations of 
the data are discussed.—S. S. Marzolf. 

11024. Gulo, E. Vaughn. (U. Maine) Attitudes of 
rural school children toward their parents. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 5910), 450-452.—"....a 
modified rating scale was administered to a representa- 
tive school population of 978 Ss in Grades 7-12. The 
concepts investigated were ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ The 
results were reduced to 2 10 x 10 correlational matrices 
and separately factor analyzed using Kaiser's varimax 
rotation. A comparison of the factor structures of the 
father and ‘mother concepts revealed differences of 
dimensionality, The comparison also revealed that 
attitudes toward the mother are more complex and 
oriented in terms of how the child perceives the mother 
to respond to children's needs. The investigation raises 
questions with regard to the relationship of child- 
be Practices and maternal perceptions."— W. A. 

11025. Madsen, Charles H., Jr. (U. Illinois) The 
effects of experimental “nurturance” on modeling includ- 
ing a preliminary investigation of parental child-rearing 
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the drawings of preferred parents are set closer to the 
point where the S is standing than those of less 
preferred parents (p « .01). This tendency is strength- 
ened when the degree of preference is strong, and/or 
when it is reinforced by E. The results of analysis about 
the parental figures drawn by children also show a 
correspondence with the verbally expressed preference, 
ie. the sizes of figures of preferred parents are 
significantly larger than those of less preferred parents 
(p < .01), and purple color is used significantly more for 
less preferred parents (p < .01).—Journal abstract. 

11028. Weinstock, Allan R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Family environment and ego functioning: A longi- 
tudinal study of the family antecedents of defense and 
coping beers Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, 

t. 1), - 


ADOLESCENCE 


11029. Cervini, C. La ‘‘questione giovanile," oggi. 
[The "juvenile question" today.] Difesa Sociale, 1966, 
45(1), 64-77.—A discussion of factors which contribute 
to youthful rebelliousness and to lack of understanding 
between adolescents and adults.—L. L'Abate. 

11030. Friedrich, W. Verhaltensdetermination im 
Jugendalter. [Determination of behavior during ado- 
lescence.] Berlin, Germany: VEB Deutscher Verlag der 
Wissenschaften, 1966. 250 p. 7,50 MDN. 

11031. Ramfalk, Carl W. (Stockholm Graduate 
School of Social Work & Public Administration, 
Sweden) Studies in personality: II. A bio-psychological 
and experimental approach to problems of human adapta- 
tion in modern society. Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 7(2), 121-144.—Experimentally deter- 
mined fixation-ambivalence measures are related to 
some anxiety estimates obtained from a projective test 
in a group of male adolescents. It is shown that: (1) 
fixation. increases with increase in corporal injury 
anxiety when ambivalence is kept constant; (2) ambiva- 
lence increases with increase in separation anxiety when 
fixation is kept constant; (3) extremely hetero-fixated Ss 
show presence of intense guilt and absence of aggression 
towards the mother; 1 effect of this system of organizers 
seems to be suicidal tendencies; (4) extremely ambiv- 
alent Ss have intense separation anxiety; 1 effect seems 
to be suicidal tendencies combined with high ambition 
and impaired cognitive capacity.—Journal abstract. 

11032. Schonfeld, William A. (Coll. of Physicians & 
Surgeons, Columbia U.) Body-image disturbances in 
adolescents: IV. Influence of family attitudes and psycho- 
pathology. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 
16-21.—In analyzing the intrafamily attitudes in over 
2000 youths with body-image disturbances a variety of 
patterns were found: (1) both conscious and uncon- 
scious derogatory and rejecting parental attitudes 
toward the youth; (2) parental attempts to solve their 
own psychopathology or their own attitudes toward 
each other through their children; (3) parental pro- 
jection of anxieties over their own inadequacies; and (4) 
parental concern over both physical and sexual develop- 
ment. An evaluation of the adolescent’s body image 
often offers better understanding of the family dynamics 

vand key psychodynamics of the existing behavioral 
disorder and in turn, through psychotherapy, influences 
the youth’s insight and adaptation. (35 ref.)—M. D. 
Franzoni. 
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11033. Scott, Richard T. (U. Maryland) Adolescent 
perceptions of contemporary self-concept and adult social 
role. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7480. 

11034. Shainberg, D. Personality restriction in ado- 
lescents. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 258-270. 
—Discusses “а group of adolescents presenting a 
restricted picture in their living and thinking processes 
....[arising] out of their overall tendency to want 
smoothness without friction, as well as their anxiety in 
facing normal problems of adolescence. Their limiting 
of their life is shown to affect their cognitive style which 
is similarly limited, concrete, and restricted. It is 
postulated that as a result of their general inability to 
abstract they are unable to form a class—central 
identity—or self—as an abstract unity in diversity.” 
—D. Prager. 

11035. Soto Becerra, Luis, & Droguett, Ester. Los 
problemas de los adolescentes Chilenos. [Some problems 
of Chilean adolescents.] Archivos del Instituto de Psi- 
cologia, 1965, 3(1), 45-64.— Using a modified version of 
the Mooney Problem Check List, Ss indicated which 
items disturbed them. 

11036. Sutton-Smith, Brian, & Rosenberg, B. G. 
(Bowling Green State U.) The dramatic sibling. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 993-994.—It is 
proposed that because non-Ist-born children have less 
clearly structured roles than Ist born, they will show a 
greater interest in role exploration through drama. 
2nd-born girls with an older sister (FF2), when com- 
pared with Ist-born girls with a younger sister (FIF), 
report significantly more participation in high school 
and college drama and are judged superior actresses by 
other FIF and FF2 viewing them through a l-way 
screen.—Journal abstract. 

11037. Whiffen, Priscilla. Problems of the malad- 
justed school leaver. Mental Health, 1966, 25(1), 19. 


ADULTHOOD 


GERONTOLOGY 


11038. Brozek, Joseph. (Lehigh U.) Adjustment to 
aging: А forward to the proceedings of an international 
symposium. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(2), 81-85.—Shows 
justification for organizing the symposium within the 
framework of the XVth International Congress of 
Applied Psychology, held in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, 
August 8, 1964. Among other, the following are briefly 
discussed: (1) the polarity between involvement in 
activity and disengagement from activity is present in all 
phases of the life cycle; (2) the problem of adjustment is 
not considered peculiar to old age; (3) the points of 
contact and interaction of social psychology, child 
psychology, and gerontology; and (4) the rate of aging 
in relation to physical activity. —J. Linnick. 

11039. Bureau of Family Services, Welfare Admini- 
stration, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare. 
(Washington, D.C.) Planning welfare services for older 
people: Papers presented at the Training Institute for 
Public Welfare Specialists on Aging, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 13-24, 1965. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966. vi, 198 p. $1.00(paper). 
—Includes: Psychological Changes with Advancing 
Age, by W. Donahue; Personality Development and 
Psychopathology during the Later Years, by H. J. 
Weiss; and Personality Functioning in Later. Life: 
Implications for Practice, by H. Turner. ` ^ e 
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11040. Carp, Frances M. A future for the aged: 
Victoria Plaza and its residents. Austin, Tex.: U. Texas 
ress, 1966. xv, 287 p. $6.50. š ү 7 
i "од. Glaser, Hiriy A. (U. California Medical 
Center, San Francisco) The social loss of aged dying 
patients. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(2), 77-80.—Based on a 
study of how hospital personnel handle terminal pa- 
tients, it is concluded that “variations in patient care 
based on social loss hinder the professional ideal of 
treating all patients in accordance with their medical 
needs. The morale of a dying patient needs to be 
maintained irrespective of, say, his age, social class, or 
personality.” Low social loss is mitigated when the 
geriatric patient will leave a gap in a social struc- 
ture—“occupation, family, organization, or social 
class.” Personal factors in relating to dying persons, 
“work loss" because the dying patient represents a 
medical failure, and the social-psychological benefits of 
Medicare also serve to "offset the probable соп- 
sequences for the aged of being a low social loss patient 
in a typical hospital."—4. Linnick. 

11042. Kalish, Richard A. (California State Coll., 
Los Angeles) A continuum of subjectively perceived 
death. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(2), 73-76.—Subjectively 
perceived death need not coincide with biological death, 
and a variety of conditions can be interpreted as social 
death, psychological death, or social immortality. A 
majority of college student respondents seemed able to 
accept these types of nonbiological deaths as valid and 
meaningful.—Journal summary. 

11043. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Cushing Hosp., Fram- 
ingham, Mass.) Death as a research problem in social 
gerontology: An overview. Gerontologist, 1966, 6(2), 
67-69, 125.—An intergenerational anthropological 
approach might help relieve the double burden of ego- 
and ethnocentricity that interfere with an understandin 
of how an aged person orients himself toward death. 
—1, Linnick. 

11044. Kehrer, H. E. (Universitats-Nervenklinik, 
Munster, West Germany) Soziotherapie und prophylaxe 
psychischer Alterskrankheiten, [Sociotherapy and socio- 
prophylaxis of psychic senile disease.] “Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(5), 
171-175.— The diversity of the pathogenic problems of 
senile diseases is discussed with reference to а series of 
examinations made on 25 Ss over 90 yr. of age 
Medicine, psychotherapy, and sociotherapy must jointly 
treat man as a whole. Promotion of family care for the 


aged on a wider scale is Tecommended 
federal and state measures, su шш ee 


from taxes, rent allowances, and “aged 


ances” for those who provide 


relatives.—K. J. Hartman. 


11045. Kent, Donald P. (P, i 
Social and cultural factors ini Mc anit оа 


of the aged. American Journal of Orth 
36(4), 680-685.—Explores e of 1 


abstract. 
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time line defined in terms of distance from death. These 
psychological changes are not insignificant ones and 
involve important ego functions, the affective life of the 
individual, and his relationship to significant others 
around him. A time line, based upon distance from 
death, offers a more powerful means for organizing 
psychological data about aging than the | provided by 
chronological age. This is an endeavor analogous to the 
aging research that is differentiating the effects of illness 
from developmental age changes.—Journal summary. 

11047. Lovell, R. R. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) The relationship between blood pressure and 

in various races of mankind. Gerontologist, 1966, 

2) 111-115.—1п Western and some non-Western 
populations, blood pressure tends to rise with age, 
particularly after the age of about 50. In other 
non-Western populations the tendency to rise with age 
is less, or absent, Neither a genetic nor an environ- 
mental factor which has decisive influence on blood 
essure in relation to age has yet been recognized. 

k of a method for measuring emotional stress has 
resulted in this M of the problem remaining 
unexplored.—Journal summary. 

11048. Pi ‚ Si L. (Ohio State U.) Not all 
decline! Gerontologist, 1966, 6(2), 66, 125.—Expresses 
the viewpoint that gerontology should concern itself. 
also with the assets of "oldsters": social intelligence, 
perception, tact, humor, character, eminence, and 
achievements.—I/. Linnick. 

11049. Rosenblatt, Aaron. (Project ENABLE, New 
York, N.Y.) Interest of older їп volunteer 
activities. Social Work, 1966, 11(3), 87-94.—"The 
[interview] responses of 250 older persons...arc ana- 
lyzed in relation to the respondents psychosocial 
characteristics. Program арно. {tor using 
them] as volunteers are discussed. "—£. P. Brandt 

11050. Schonfield, David, & Robertson, Betty А. (U. 
Calgary, Canada) Memory storage and aging. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 228-236.—20-75 уг. 
old Ss were given recall and recognition tests. “The 
results showed no deterioration with age in recognition 
Scores and a consistent drop in recall scores. The age 
disparity is interpreted as due to the requirement of 
Tetrieval from storage in recall tests and the absence of 
12 requirement in recognition tests." —H. K. Moore. 

‚ A. Ricerca sugli atteggiamenti 
degli ospiti e del nale di Кеме. 
[Study about attitudes of tee ela two 
old-people homes.] Difesa Sociale, | , 45(1), 211- 
237.—Factors important in the adjustment of geriatric 
pa ents in institutions are; State о health, possibility of 
Tequent contacts with relatives, duration of life within 
the institution, degree of economic independence, pos- 

Hity of making themselves useful and of acting as 
group leaders, acceptance of other patients, attitudes 
toward authorities, and personal history.—L. L’ Abate. 
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11052. Gali » Johan. (Internati 
ional Peace Re- 
search Inst. Osh, Norway) East-West interaction 
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blocs and to make the total system more invulnerable to 
violent conflict.—Journal summary. 

11053. Hiebsch, H., & Vorweg, M. Einführung in die 
marxistische Sozialpsychologie. [Introduction to the 
Marxist social psychology.] Berlin, Germany: VEB 
Iis we Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1966. 220 p. 9,60 

11054. Porsholt, Lars. (International Peace Research 
Inst., Oslo, Norway) On methods of conflict prevention. 
Journal of Peace Research, 1966, No. 2, 178-193. 
— Conflict is defined as a situation where actors are 
pursuing incompatible goals. Distinctions are drawn 
between the political burden of military aggression and 
the physical cost of warfare, and between valuation of 
the goal from the point of view of expansion and from 
that of security. On the basis of these distinctions, the 
concepts of nonexpansive attitude and of aggressiveness 
by fear and their influence on the conditions of power 
balance are defined. Nonmilitary methods of conflict 
prevention are interpreted as measures aimed at in- 
fluencing the actor's attitude in the direction of non- 
expansiveness.—Journal summary. 

11055. Smith, Henry C. (Michigan State U.) 
Sensitivity to people. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. x, 226 p. $6.95. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


11056. Deutsch, Karl W. (Yale U.) Some quanti- 
tative constraints on value allocation in society and 
politics. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(4), 245-252.—In а 
classic study, Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan 
endeavored to summarize under 8 headings all the 
major substantive values to the allocation of which 
political processes are relevant. These—power, wealth, 
deference or respect, well-being, affection, skill, 
enlightenment, and righteousness—are discussed in 
terms of interpersonal values, partially autonomous 
values, and a paradoxical combination of the 2, and the 
discussion is related to game theory and to the 
economic theory of inflation and deflation—G. F. 
Wooster. 

11057. Gavron, Hannah. The captive wife: Conflicts 
of housebound mothers. New York, N.Y.: Humanities 
Press, 1966. xiv, 176 p. $5.00. 

11058. Guthrie, George M., & Noll, Gary A. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Powwow in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Medicine, 1966, 69, 37-40.—A folk medi- 
cine called powwowing is still practiced among 
Pennsylvania Germans. In interviews with powwowers 
the investigators found an emphasis on treatment of 
bleeding, skin disorders, warts, failure to grow in 
“childhood, and abdominal pains. Techniques involve 
verses from the Bible summarized in their 6th and 7th 
Books of Moses. Treatment of mental illness by 
powwowing is less frequent. These beliefs reveal a 
different conception of the nature of both mental and 
physical illness, with important implications for treat- 
ment.—Author abstract. à 

11059. Heiss, Jerold. (U. Connecticut) Sources of 
satisfaction and assimilation among Italian immigrants. 
Human Relations, 1966, 19(2), 165-177.—Based on data 
collected in Perth, Australia. Conclusions: (1) Northern 
Italians do not appear to be more quickly assimilated 
than Southern; the latter are in fact more satisfied; (2) in 
no case was the conclusion from direct test the same as 
that from group comparison, suggesting the methodo- 
logical danger of testing hypotheses by a single com- 
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parison of 2 groups; (3) satisfaction cannot be explained 
merely on the basis of premigration deprivation; (4) 
relation between wish and expectation levels and actual 
achievement is a significant factor in satisfaction. Strong 
relationships exist among satisfaction, identification, 
and integration, probably based on circular causality. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

11060. Jacques, Elliott. The science of society. 
Human Relations, 1966, 19(2), 125-137.—Explores the 
role of social sciences vis-à-vis the community. A true 
science of society is achievable, but the methodology of 
the study of social behavior must be respected. ‘‘In the 
social sciences and psychology, because we are dealing 
with human beings, systematic study cannot even begin 
without some cooperation from the people involved. 
What is needed is a particular attitude in each of us, an 
attitude favourable not to vagueness but to knowledge, 
to discovery and clarification rather than to hidebound 
custom, practice and tradition. It contains the resolu- 
tion to understand oneself and one's own institutions. 
To the extent that any given society seeks enlightenment 
about its institutions will the science of society grow, 
and only to that extent."— W. W. Meissner. 

11061. Merenda, Peter F., & Mohan, Jitendra. (U. 
Rhode Island) Perception of Nehru and the ideal self in 
the Indian culture. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(3), 865-866.—Descriptions of public images and 
ideal inferential selves of 30 Indian Ss were similar to 
previously published data from Ss in the U. S.—Journal 
abstract. 

11062. Nuttin, J. Przystosowanie a motywacja u 
czlowieka. [Human adaptation and motivation.] Psy- 
chologia Wychowawcza, 1966, 9(3), 233-242.—The 
fundamental principle governing the behavior of man is 
the realization of self and ideas in an environmental 
setting; however, man must also learn to be adaptive in 
the face of certain physical and social pressures.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 


Minority Groups 


11063. Renninger, Cheryl A., & Williams, John 
E. (Wake Forest Coll. Black-white color connotations 
and racial awareness in preschool children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 771-785.—Racial groups are 
often designated by color names, with Negroes called 
“black” and Caucasians “white.” Previous research 
with adults has shown that the color name black has a 
negative (“bad”) evaluative connotation and white a 
positive (“good”) connotation. This study, designed to 
measure the degree of awareness of black-white evalu- 
ative connotation in Caucasian children, demonstrated 
that the black-white color-meaning concept is develop- 
ing during the preschool years—the period during 
which racial awareness was also shown to be devel- 
oping. Possible origins of the black-white evaluative 
concept in young children, and the possible role of the 
concept in the formation of racial attitudes of Cau- 
casian children toward Negroes are discussed. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11064. Russell, Maurice V., & Swell, Lila. 
(Columbia U.) A demonstration project in fertility 
control. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7479. 

11065. Weinberg, Martin S. (Rutgers U.) Becoming 
a nudist. Psychiatry, 1966, 29(1), 15-24.—Nudists 
attitudes towards nudism are studied by interviews, 
questionnaires, and participant observation in mem 
camps. Curiosity was the predominant motive for initia 
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contact with nudism. After becoming nudists the 
Сота motivation was based оп the benefits of 
nudist freedom, the family-centered nature of the 
recreation, and the emphasis on friendliness and socia- 
bility. “‘Nudists envision themselves as being labeled 
‘deviant’ by members of the clothed society.”—S. 
Brotman. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


11066. Byrne, Donn; Clore, Gerald L., Jr., & 
Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas) Effect of economic sim- 
ilarity-dissimilarity on interpersonal attraction. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 220-224. 
—The theory of social comparison processes suggests 
that individuals are attracted to each other on the basis 
of similarity in opinions, abilities, and emotional state. 
Generalizing further, attraction was hypothesized to be 
a function of similarity-dissimilarity in economic status. 
84 Ss were divided into high and low economic status 
on the basis of their responses to items dealing with 
spending money. 3 experimental conditions were de- 
vised in which Ss evaluated a stranger on the basis of 
his or her responses to the economic and some 
attitudinal items. In 1 condition, low-status Ss re- 
sponded to a high-status stranger; in a 2nd condition, 
high-status Ss responded to a low-status stranger; and 
in a 3rd condition, high- and low-status Ss responded to 
strangers similar to themselves. As hypothesized, attrac- 
tion was significantly (p < .001) affected by similarity- 
dissimilarity of economic status. It was found that the 
specific responses of Ss could be predicted on the basis 
of a law of attraction formula derived in earlier work on 
attitude similarity-dissimilarity. An attempt was made 
to account for the findings in reinforcement terms. (33 
jos abstract. 

267. Irelan, Lola M. (Ed.) Low-income life styles, 
Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1966. viii, 86 p. $.35(paper).—Includes: low-income 
К ш ШЕ; «оеш deprivation and family 
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Religion 


11070. Knief, Lotus M. (U. Arizona) The per- 
sonality of theological majors. Journal of Experi- 
uM сана, 1966, 34(4), 62-68.—In the compar- 
ison of college асарлари majors who persist in 


their intention of becoming clergymen with those who 
do not persist, the following results were obtained: (1) 
No significant differences were found in intelligence test 
scores nor in grade-point averages. (2) A slight differ- 
ence favoring the persisters was found on a test of 
knowledge of Bible facts. (3) The same general pattern 
of personality structure describes all Ss in the study 


upon entrance into college, (4) No appreciable changes 
in the ралу ttern of the persisters were found 
after 4 yr. attendance at this institution. Possible 
explanations and implications of the findings are 
discussed.—G. F. Wooster. 

11071. Lofland, John. (U. Michigan) Doomsday 
cult: A study of conversion, proselytization, and main- 
tenance of faith. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. x, 276 p. $3.75 (paper). 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


11072. Cohen, Mabel B. Personal identity and sexual 
identity. Psychiatry, 1966, 29(1), 1-14.—An analysis of 
the interactional pattern between society's traditional 
definition of a person's sex role and his sense of 
personal identity. Traditional concepts of masculinity 
and femininity are examined as they have impact at 
different developmental states, e.g., infancy, adoles- 
cence, marriage, and pregnancy. A number of studies 
are cited to question the validity of current social 
stereotypes of masculinity and femininity. Concludes 
that such narrow conceptions of masculinity and 
femininity exclude large arcas of thought and feeling 
which might appropriately be considered as human 
rather than sex bound. These conceptions “need to be 
modified by cultural exceptions more flexibly in accord 
with individual needs as they are actually found in 
males and females.”—S. Brotman. 5 

11073. Linnér, Birgitta. (Stockholm Family Guid- 
ance Clinic, Sweden) Sexual morality and sexual 
reality: The Scandinavian approach. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4). 686-693.—The Scan- 
dinavian countries do not offer a unified pattern of 
шон and š however, the degree of openness 
with which the issues are discussed is typical. An official 
attitude has been defined regarding sex education in 
public schools (including birth control), abortions being 
legal under certain conditions, and children born out of 


wedlock being ге SUE rol f 
abstract, Ë regarded as "legitimate." —Journa 


11074. Meyers, T. J, 
Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 
nS 2m are devel 

ominantly sexual, "— p. Prager. 
а 11075. Rachman, S. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Maudsley 
osp., London, England) Sexual fetishism: An experi- 
pem analogue. Psychological Record, 1966, 
-296.—Conditioned Sexual responses to a pair of 
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Extinction and spontaneous recovery were also demon- 
strated.—Journal abstract. 

11076. Schneiderman, L. A theory of repression in the 
light of archaic religion. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 
53(2), 56-68.—Advances the view that ancient fertility 
rites were, in fact, evidence of repression of human 
sexuality, in that "the cult of fertility demands the 
sacrifice of all that is human, that is personal, that is 
social, that is unique, in order to bring about the 
perpetuation of a type... .”—D. Prager. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


11077. Allen, Russell O. (U. Denver) Religion and 
prejudice: An attempt to clarify the patterns of rela- 
tionship. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 
7411-7472. 

11078. Berg, Kenneth R. (Southampton Coll., Long 
Island U.) Ethnic attitudes and agreement with a Negro 
person. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 4(2), 215-220.— Verbal measures of attitudes 
generally have not predicted social behavior toward 
members of minority groups. Aspects of the social 
situations have appeared to have more influence on 
social action. A social context was arranged in which 
verbal measures were expected to predict behavior. A 
white S was placed in a conflict between agreeing with a 
Negro or a white confederate on autokinetic judgments. 
The results indicate that the E Scale Negro, F Scale, 
and the Social Distance Negro items did not relate to 
social agreement with the Negro in either of 2 con- 
ditions of importance. The Jewish Ss were significantly 
less prejudiced than the Protestant-Catholic Ss on the E. 
Scale Negro items. Jewish Ss disagreed more than 
Protestant-Catholic Ss with the Negro confederate on 
autokinetic judgments. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11079. Chaturvedi, L. K., & Mukherji, S. A study of 
the shifts in opinion with time and on suggestions on some 
questions related to family planning. Indian Journal of 
Psychology, 1965, 40(3), 107-113.—Shifts in response to 
a 6-item, interview questionnaire on family planning are 
reported, for a sample of 100 railway employees, after a 
3-wk interval. When, on follow-up, the suggestion was 
given that a majority of respondents initially replied Yes 
(or No), the respondents tended to shift in the direction 
of the suggestion. Otherwise, opinions proved quite 
stable over the 20-day interval.—J. T. Cowles. 

11080. Dodd, John M., & Strang, Harold. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) A comparison of prejudiced and 
non-prejudiced freshman elementary education women. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 59(9), 424-426. 
—Attempted “to determine whether prejudiced college 
students indicate they have certain environmental back- 
grounds or personality traits which are different from 
the students who are not prejudiced . . .. This pilot study 
supports linkage between prejudicial attitudes and 
social adjustment problems.” — W. A. Koppe. 

11081. Green, Richard; Stoller, Robert J., & Mac- 
Andrew, Craig. (Lab. of Clinical Science, National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Attitudes 
toward sex transformation procedures. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 178-182.—Moral, ethical, 
legal, and social problems are raised by a patient's 
request for surgical and hormonal sex conversion. A 
-questionnaire was constructed to document attitudes 
held by psychiatrists, urologists and gynecologists, male 
transvestites, and male and female homosexuals. Re- 
sults indicate that differences in attitudes do exist 
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between the medical disciplines. A majority of the 
psychiatrists would not approve a patient’s request, 
even if the refusal might lead to the patient’s suicide. 
Psychiatrists were more willing to approve the request 
than were surgeons willing to perform the operation. 
The sexually deviate groups were considerably more 
favorable to the sex transformation requests although 
there were some differences between the subgroups. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11082. Greenbaum, Charles W. (New York U.) The 
effects of choice, reinforcement and need for approval on 
attitude change in a role-playing situation. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7474-7475. 

11083. Grusec, Joan, & Mischel, Walter. (Wesleyan 
U.) Model’s characteristics as determinants of social 
learning. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 4(2), 211-215.—Investigated the effect of a 
model’s social characteristics on the extent to which his 
behaviors are learned by others. Preschool children 
interacted either with a highly rewarding adult model 
who would have control over their future resources 
(“future control”), or with a nonrewarding model who 
would not have future control. Thereafter the model 
behaved in ways designed to be aversive to them 
(criticism and imposed delay of reward) and also 
displayed novel neutral behaviors. To test the extent to 
which Ss learned these behaviors an experimental 
confederate rewarded the children for every aspect of 
the model’s behaviors which they could reproduce in 
the model’s absence. Children who had initially inter- 
acted with a rewarding model who had future control 
were able to reproduce significantly more of her 
behaviors than those who had interacted with a model 
who was not rewarding and had no future control. 
Thus, the model's social characteristics may affect the 
O's learning of modeled behavior, and not merely his 
willingness to perform them.—Journal abstract. 

11084. Kalish, Richard A. (California State Coll., 
Los Angeles) Social distance and the dying. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(2), 152-155.— To deter- 
mine the relative degree of avoidance elicited by the 
dying, a sample of 203 college students responded to a 
social distance scale evaluating 14 ethnic and nonethnic 
groups. Males indicated basically less avoidance than 
females, and ethnic groups (e.g. Negro, Mexican- 
American) were less avoided than the nonethnic groups 
(e.g., drug addict, dying person, alcoholic). Problems of 
mental health workers in their own dealings with the 
dying are presented.—Journal abstract. 

11085. Klineberg, Otto. Recherches sur les stereo- 
types: Questions a resoudre. [Research on stereotyping: 
Problems to be resolved.] Revue de Psychologie des 
Peuples, 1966, 21(1), 75-82.—The problem of national 
stereotypes is discussed and suggestions are made for 
areas to be explored, including: origin and effects of 
stereotypes, the interaction of stereotyping prejudice 
and discrimination, the accuracy of stereotypes, 
methods of stereotype modification, universality of 
stereotypes, and research methodology.—N. B. Gordon. 

11086. Lerner, Melvin J., & Simmons, Carolyn 
H. (U. Kentucky) Observer's reaction to the ‘‘innocent 
victim”: Compassion or rejection? Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 203-210.—Under the 
guise of an experiment on the perception of emotional 
cues, 72 undergraduate female Ss observed a peer 
(victim) participating in a paired-associate learning task. 
The victim, as a result of making the usual errors, 
appeared to receive severe and painful electric sh 
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(negative reinforcement). In describing the suffering 
victim after these observations, Ss rejected and devalued 
her when they believed that they would continue to see 
her suffer: in a 2nd session, and when they were 
powerless to alter the victim's fate. Rejection and 
devaluation were strongest when the victim was viewed 
as suffering for the sake of Ss ("martyr" condition). 
These results offer support for the hypothesis that 
rejection and devaluation of a suffering victim are 
primarily based on the O's need to believe in a just 
world.—Journal abstract. 

11087. Magee, Bryan. How to diminish intolerance. 
Mental Health, 1966, 25(1), 5-7.—Proposes to diminish 
intolerance through (1) the dissemination of public 
information, and (2) political action. 

11088. Matusewicz, Czeslaw. Uczaca sie młodzież 
małych miast o wartoSciowaniu cech moralnych. [Small 
town students and their evaluation of moral traits.] 
Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1966, 9(3), 256-269.—Rat- 
ing of moral traits by 100 student teachers from Zielona 
Gora varied with social background, age, and sex. 
Students from white-collar homes emphasized traits 
peculiar to the "decent man." Men stressed “action” 
while women stressed “protection.” A significant differ- 
ence in ratings between student teachers in Warsaw and 
Zielona Gora groups was present. The latter group 
stressed the typical rural morality while the former 
emphasized wisdom, sociability, and studiousness.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

11089, Meyers, C. E., Sitkei, E. G., & Watts, C. 
A. (U. Southern California) Attitudes toward special 
education and the handicapped in two community groups. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 
78-84.— Attitudes toward the retarded and their educa- 
tion were secured by household interviews of a random 
sample (N — 188) and another (N — 24) in which a 
child was enrolled in a special class, in a community of 
80,000. The special sample, the non-Caucasians of both 
samples, and those of “‘liberal-casual” religions showed 
more acceptance of a retarded child, less willingness to 
send him away, and more advocacy of public school 
provisions. Support for special provision for the edu- 
cable mental retardate in school was voiced by % of the 
random sample but by only 1⁄4 for the trainable mental 
retardate.— Journal abstract. 

11090. Rambo, William W., & Beaver, Wesley 
S. (Oklahoma State U.) Response rate and subjective 
estimates of attitude statements. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(3), 833-834.— 57 Ss scaled 20 statements 
which expressed attitudes toward labor unions. The 
scaling task required S to Ist judge to which 1⁄2 of a 
continuum, ranging from favorable to unfavorable, the 
statement belonged. By regulating rate of tapping a 
telegraph key which referred to the chosen segment of 
the scale, S indicated the distance between the statement 
and the neutral origin of the scale. The statements were 
also scaled by 53 Ss who followed a conventional 
successive-intervals procedure. An r of .94 was reported 
between scale values obtained from the 2 scaling 
procedures. Evidence concerning equal-interval proper- 
ties and interrater agreement for the continuous re- 
sponse scale is presented.—Journal abstract. 

11091. Robinson, John P. (U. Michigan) A multi- 
becomes ше шо into public and academic per- 
ceptions of nations. Dissertation Abstracts, 

Pt. 1), 7478-7479. PO MI 

11092. Scheflen, Norma A. (Drexel Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Concepts of mental illness and the law. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 5(4), 25-32. 
—In an attempt to assess attitudes of mental illness as 
related to legal problems, questionnaires were given to 
medical students, law students, and prisoners in a state 
penitentiary. The results show very little difference 
between these groups in responses to the questions 
asked. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11093. Sustowska, Maria. Pojmowanie tzw. prawdzi- 
wej milo$ci przez mlodziez szkol $rednich. [Secondary 
school pupils and their idea of “true love."] Psychologia 
Wychowaweza, 1966, 9(2), 147-155.—420 boys and 
girls, ages 15-19, responded by means of an editorial 
comment to a letter asking for advice concerning a 
teen-age love problem. Additional attitudes about lover 
were obtained via a questionnaire. Love, liking, com- 
radeship, friendship, and attraction were viewed as 
distinct traits by the group. “True love" was con- 
ceptualized as either an ideal or a transitory stage which 
tended to end in disappointment.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11094. Wright, Paul Н. (U. North Dakota) Attitude 
change under direct and indirect interpersonal influence. 
Human Relations, 1966, 19(2), 199-211.—48 male 
undergraduates were studied for efTects of communica- 
tion in a group experiment. Results indicate that 
influence from a liked person will be more effective than 
from a disliked person, and that indirect influence is 
more likely to be successful than direct. (21 ref.)— W. 
W. Meissner. 

11095. Zolik, Edwin S., & Stotsky, Bernard. 
(DePaul U.) Relationships between problem labelling 
and treatment referrals by laymen. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1966, 2(2), 114-120.—15 mo. after 
extensive instruction in mental health practices, open- 
ended responses of 103 Ss confirmed the 2 tested 
E aero Findings revealed that (1) significantly more 
referrals of mental health problems for treatment by a 
professional were made in a non-ego-involving than an 
ego-involving situation, and (2) differences among 
recommendations were associated with the perception 
of the problem as mental illness, emotional disturbance, 
and nervous breakdown. Under conditions of ego 
involvement, “lay therapeutic" intervention via advis- 
ing, “straightening out" the patient, and recommending 
Test, vacation, etc., became a significant treatment 
modality.—Journal abstract. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


11096. Becker, Lee A., & Brock, Timothy C. (Ohio 
State U.) Prospective recipients’ estimates of withheld 
evaluation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology. 
1966, 4(2), 147-154.—80 male college students esti- 
mated their scores on an alleged femininity test. A high 
score was considered unfavorable. In a 2 x 2 design, 
scorer orientation, friendly vs. hostile, and withholding 
of femininity score, permanent vs. temporary, were the 
independent variables. Dissonance theory predicted that 
information withheld by a friendly scorer will be 
perceived as unfavorable; by a hostile scorer, as 
favorable. A balance-theory (Heider) extension, defining 
permanent withholding as strong unit formation, pre- 
dicted an opposite outcome. The results, which sup- 
ported the balance derivation, contribute to the social 
psychology of secrecy and to understanding of the 
effects of withholding scores from participants in testing . 
programs.—Journal abstract. 

11097. Bixenstine, V. Edwin, & O'Reilly, Edmund F., 
Jr. (Kent State U.) Money versus electric shock as 
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payoff in a Prisoner's Dilemma game. Psychological 
Record, 1966, 16(3), 251-264.—In Exp. 1 it was found 
that the amount of shock endured was grossly linear to 
the exchange value in cents and that clear distinctions 
were made between amounts of shock by 11 male and 
11 female Ss drawn from sophomore college classes. In 
Exp. Il a new sample of 40 male and 40 female Ss was 
introduced by like-sexed pairs to a 2-choice Prisoner's 
Dilemma-type game with money and shock as payoff. & 
of the pairs received money, then the shock payoff; 4 
received shock, then the money payoff. Contrary to 
expectation, no difference was observed between shock 
and money games when other factors were held 
constant. However, in contrast to games with money 
alone as payoff, the level of cooperative choice was 
rather high, and a significant sex effect emerged with 
male pairs being significantly more cooperative than 
female. The shock-then-money sequence provoked most 
clearly the sex difference. Other observations suggest 
that women are less tolerant of shock and, thus, 
provoked more into a competitive posture thereby than 
are men. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11098, Daniels, Frank V. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Communication, control, and incentive in inter- 
personal interaction. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, 
Pt. 1), 7472-7473. 


11099, Endler, Norman S. (York U., Toronto, 
Canada) Conformity as a function of different rein- 
forcement schedules. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 175-180.—60 male and 60 
female college Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 6 
experimental conformity conditions—true-agree 100%, 
true-agree 50%, neutral, true-disagree 50%, true- 
disagree 100%, and control—and were tested, via a 
conformity apparatus, in a social pressure plus rein- 
forcement session and again in a posttest nonreinforce- 
ment session 2 wk. later. It was found that: (1) 
Reinforcement for agreeing with a contrived group 
consensus elicited more conformity than reinforcement 
for disagreeing, the extent of the elect being a function 
of the amount of reinforcement; (2) the effect persisted 
to some degree even after a period of 2 wk., but 
conformity was significantly higher in the social pres- 
sure session than during the posttest; and (3) females 
conformed more than males. Conformity was explained 
in terms of social learning; sex differences in conformity 
in terms of cultural expectations. It is concluded that 
the situational factor (reinforcement) is 1 of the 
important determinants of conforming behavior. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


11100. Feather, N. T. (U. New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia) The prediction of inter- 
personal attraction: Effect of sign and strength of 
relations in different structures. Human. Relations, 1966, 
19(2), 213-237.—Explores the basic issue of balance 
theory, of how attitudinal and unit relations of different 
strength and sign combine in a semicycle. Principles of 
combination within a structural balance model of 
communication effects are examined in the light of 55 
predictions of interpersonal attraction for a wide range 
of structures. “Results provide convincing support for a 
principle of structural balance and show that knowledge 
of the attitudinal relation of 1 person to another is 

. especially important in influencing Ss’ predictions about 
reciprocated attraction. A summation principle is also 
supported for more complex structures." —W. W. 
Meissner. 


40: 11098-11107 


11101, Fishman, Daniel B. (Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) Need and expectancy as deter- 
minants of affiliative behavior in small groups. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 155-164. 
—In line with Atkinson's motivational theory, it was 
hypothesized that fantasy n Affiliation would be posi- 
tively related to affiliative behavior for Ss who were 
high as opposed to low on expectancy of affiliative 
success. In support of this hypothesis, it was found that: 
(1) n Affiliation was positively related to positive 
(friendly) behavior in a small-group interaction for Ss 
who were high, but not for Ss who were low on 
situational affiliative expectancy; and (2) n Affiliation 
was inversely related to sociometric ratings of gen- 
eralized negative (hostile) behavior for Ss who were 
high, but not for Ss who were low on generalized 
affiliative expectancy. When the n Affiliation score was 
divided into approach (+ Affiliation) and avoidance 
(- Affiliation) subscores, it was found that the former 
contributed almost exclusively to the predictive validity 
of the total n Affiliation score. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11102. Gavin, Jeanine H. (Florida State U.) Norm 
formation and leadership as a function of verbal sanc- 
tions. Dissertation. Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 
7473-7474, 

11103. Higgs, William J. (U. Illinois) Social 
motives and behavior in an interpersonal situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7475-7476. 

11104, Horwitz, M., Glass, D. C., Giniger, S., & 
Cohn, А. (New York U.) The effect of frustrating acts 
upon the expectation of openness. Human Relations, 
1966, 19(2), 179-198.—2 experiments tested the function 
served by information about feelings in social inter- 
action. “From the standpoint of the weight-desire 
model, this function seems relatively clear for those 
classes of frustrations in which 1 or the other person 
cannot determine the justifiability of the frustrating act. 
The feelings which are pertinent in these cases are those 
which indicate the strength of each person's desire for 
or against the frustrating act. A specific aim of training 
might thus be to cultivate openness in or listening for 
the expression of such feelings when frustrating acts of 
uncertain justifiability occur, as they inevitably will, 
during the course of social interaction." —W. W. 
Meissner. 

11105. Kogan, Nathan, & Wallach, Michael A. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Modi- 
fication of a judgmental style through group interaction. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 
165-174.—Shifts in judgmental extremity were exam- 
ined when experimental Ss made judgments (1) indi- 
vidually, (2) as a group, and (3) again. as individuals. 
Control Ss made individual judgments twice. 206 
secondary school students (103 males, 103 females) 
comprised the sample. Discussion to consensus in 
experimental groups was followed by significant de- 
clines in postconsensus extremity, but under different 
confidence conditions for males and females. Inter- 
pretation of these results stressed the role of group- 
mediated modification of the cognitive risks and the 
need for uncertainty reduction, reisen in individual 
extremity judgments. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11106. "Morris, Charles G. (U. Illinois) Effects of 
task characteristics ой рон ME Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), d - 

11107. Olson, Marian E. (U. California, Шр 
Angeles) Social influences оп student nurses 5 
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choice of ideal and practiced solutions to nursing prob- 
lems. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7478. 

11108. Oppenheimer, Martin. (Haverford Coll.) The 
Southern student sit-ins: Intra-group relations and 
community conflict. Phy/on, 1966, 27(1), 20-26. 

11109, Richmond, Robert D., & Ostlund, Leonard 
A. Relationship between academic preference and group 
discussion performance. Journal of Human Relations, 
1966, 14(2), 207-216.—Do academic programs attract 
persons of similar personality characteristics? Does a 
group of students indicating a preference for 1 academic 
field tend to function differently from a group indicating 
preference for another field? 90 Ss from 3 preference 
fields participated in discussions and a testing program. 
Groups tended to function similarly although there 
were some differences in personality.—G. E. Rowland. 

11110. Smith, Kay H., Pedersen, Darhl M., & Lewis, 
Robert E. (Brigham Young U.) Dimensions of inter- 
personal perception in a meaningful ongoing group. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 867-880.—Ist 
and 2nd-yr Business Administration students rated all 
pairs of persons in their group as to their relative 
similarity-dissimilarity on an 8-point scale. Multidi- 
mensional scaling procedures yielded 3 significant 
dimensions for the Ist-yr group and 2 for the 2nd-yr 
group. Correlations were then computed between the 
dimensions and a series of sociometric choices by Ss, 
personal data obtained from student files, scores on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, and teach- 
er ratings. The dimensions obtained for the Ist-yr group 
were identified as “perceived competency," “aggressive 
self-interest,” and “social interest and self-under- 
standing"; those for the 2nd-yr group were identified as 
"demonstrated competency" and "group maintenance." 
Differences in the dimensions between the groups and 
relationships of the obtained dimensions with those 
found in other studies are discussed. (26 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

11111. Vaughan, Graham M., & Taylor, A. J. 
(Victoria U., Wellington, New Zealand) Clinical 
anxiety and conformity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 22(3), 719-722.—Male Ss were less conforming 
and highly anxious. An explanation of sex differences is 
offered.—Journal abstract. 


Leadership 


11112. Megargee, Edwin I, Bogart, Patricia, & 
Anderson, Betty J. (U. Texas) Prediction of leadership 
in a simulated industrial task. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 292-295. —Ss high and low in 
dominance were selected with the CPI Dominance (Do) 
scale and confronted with a simulated industrial task 
which could be solved best by | person assuming a 
leader role and the other fol owing his instructions. 
When the instructions emphasized the task, the High 
Do Ss did not assume the leader role significantly more 
often than the Low D When leadership was 
emphasized, however, the High Do Ss assumed the 
EET role Шш Fd P DH It is concluded that the 

9 scale has predictive validity w ip i: 
made salient.— Journal abune ена АЫ 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


11113. Donald J. (U. Utah) Encoder- 
decoder variables, level of response ena н verbal 
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redundancy of psychiatric patients. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7444-7445. 

11114. Bormuth, John R. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Readability: A new approach. Reading Re- 
search Quarterly, 1966, 1(3), 79-132.—Investigated 5 
problems basic to the development of precise readability 
formulas. Cloze tests were used to determine the 
comprehension difficulties of 20 passages and of each 
word, independent clause, and sentence within each 
passage. A large number of entirely new linguistic 
variables were derived along with some previously 
studied variables and some refined versions of previ- 
ously studied variables —Journal abstract. 

11115. Coats, William D., & Smidchens, Uldis. (U. 
Michigan) Audience recall as a function of speaker 
dynamism. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 
57(4), 189-191.—Explored various relationships among 
speaker dynamism, grade threat, individual speaker, 
and immediate recall with respect to a sample of 184 
college speech students. The data were analyzed by 
means of a 3-factor, fixed-effects analysis of variance 
and the omega-square test for strength of association; 
The only relation which was both significant and strong 
was between speaker dynamism and immediate recall of 
the speech by the audience. The relation produced a 
significant F ratio at the .001 level and had a strength of 
association omega-square of .36. It is concluded that 
audiences remember more from a dynamic lecture than 
from a static lecture.—Journal abstract. 

11116. Gerbner, G. On defining communication: Still 
another view, Journal of Communication, 
99-103.—Communication is social interaction through 
symbols and message systems. The problems to be 
solved require the types of 
message systems that are produced under different 
cultural, institutional, and technological conditions; (2) 


grated into a framework of knowledge.— P. Federman. 

11117. Leventhal, 
(Yale U.) Affect arousal and positioning of recommen- 
dations in persuasive 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 137-146. 
—Visitors to a state 
communications and recommendations on dental 
hygiene. It was expected that acceptance would be 


reactions to high-fear stimuli were decreased by adding 
recommendations and by moving the recommendations 
to after the fear 
stimuli. However, this positioning of the recommenda- 
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interest those behavioral situations in which a source 
transmits a message to a receiver(s) with conscious 
intent to affect the latter's behaviors.— P. Federman. 

11119, Wood, Marion M. (U. Illinois) Influence of 
the sex of the communicators and knowledge of communi- 
cation effectiveness on length of utterance and lexical 
selection in spontaneous speech. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7466-7467. 


Psycholinguistics 


11120. Abrams, А. С. The relation of listening and 
reading comprehension to skill in message structuraliza- 
tion. Journal of Communication, 1966, 16(2), 116-125. 
— Indicates a positive correlation between the ability to 
recognize the structure of a written message and both 
listening and reading comprehension. Structure includes 
recognizing the central idea of a communication, 
differentiating between main points of a communi- 
cation, and recognizing chronological, spatial, topical, 
and cause-effect patterns of organization.—P. Feder- 
man. 

11121, Brennan, Glen. Can language induce toxic 
effects in the nervous system? ETC: A Review of General 
Semantics, 1966, 23(1), 59-68.—An admittedly specu- 
lative attempt, following Korzybski's original lead in 
discussing semantogenic disturbances, to produce evi- 
dence for a possible relation between language and the 
chemical event of psychopathology. The notion of a 
verbotoxin arising from the interaction between verbally 
represented misinformation and the evolved reality- 
abstracting capacity of the nervous system is con- 
sidered, along with some recent hypotheses about 
changes in structure within the nervous system during 
unconsciousness and during the coding of information 
subsequently retrievable as memory.—R. F. Wagner. 

11122. Donohew, L. Decoder behavior on incongruent 
political material: A pilot study. Journal of Communi- 
cation, 1966, 16(2), 133-142.—Attempted to determine 
if Ss can decode material opposing their beliefs as well 
as can persons whose beliefs are not attacked by the 
material. The findings suggest that if the beliefs are 
highly valued they cannot decode the material as well. 
Once a reader perceives material to be incongruent with 
his beliefs, “jamming” action, which hampers his ability 
to decode the material, may take place.—P. Federman. 

11123. Fairbanks, Grant. Experimental phonetics: 
Selected articles. Urbana, Ill.: U. Illinois Press, 1966. vi, 
274 p. $6.50. 

11124. Forster, Kenneth I. (U. Illinois) Left-to-right 
processes in the construction of sentences. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 285- 
291.—Tests certain predictions derived from an exten- 
sion of Yngve's left-to-right model of sentence con- 
struction. On the basis of assumed development of 
predictive integrations between successive rule-applica- 
tions, it was predicted that for a right-branching 
language such as English, it should be more difficult to 
provide the beginning of an already completed sentence, 
than to provide the end of an already started sentence. 
But for a left-branching language such as Turkish, this 
tendency should be considerably reduced. The obtained 
results supported these predictions. It was also found 
for English that this result could not have been solely 


. due to differential decoding times.—Journal abstract. 


11125. Greenberg, Bradley S., & Miller, Gerald 
R. (Michigan State U.) The effects of low-credible 
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sources on message acceptance. Speech Monographs, 
1966, 33(2), 127-136.— The effects of low credibility can 
be obviated by delaying identification of the message 
source. In each of several experiments manipulating the 
time of identification, delayed identification enhanced 
the persuasiveness of messages from low-credible 
sources.— D. Lebo, 

11126. Holtzman, P. D., Dunham, R. E., & Spencer, 
R. E. Direct assessment of effectiveness of student 
speakers. Journal of Communication, 1966, 16(2), 126- 
132.—2 means were used to assess the effectiveness of 
speakers: l assessed listeners’ understanding of 
speakers’ ideas, the other evaluated listeners’ abilities to 
follow speakers’ instructions. It is suggested that one 
may predict the effectiveness of speakers in com- 
munication situations, thus assessing one’s sense of 
communication in practice. —P. Federman. 

11127. Jung, John. (York U., Toronto, Canada) 
Experimental studies of factors affecting word associ- 
ations. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(2), 125-133. 
—Experimental investigations of word-association tests 
(WATs) per se have been infrequent although the 
technique itself is widely used in other areas of research. 
Studies aimed at the determination of variables which 
affect the nature of responses on WATS are cited. 
Experimental evidence illustrating the role of associative 
as well as nonassociative factors is reported, It is 
concluded that although word associations are generally 
considered to reflect underlying verbal habits primarily, 
various nonassociative factors such as the set of S and 
details of administrative procedure may be stronger 
determinants of responses on a WAT. (35 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


11128. Levelt, W. J. (Harvard U.) Generatieve 
grammatica en psycholinguistiek: Inleiding in de gen- 
eratieve grammatica. [Generative grammar and psycho- 
linguistics: Introduction to generative grammar.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(5), 317-337.—A terminological 
introduction to generative grammar. After a discussion 
of the generative rules underlying the finite state model, 
the phrase structure model, and the transformational 
model, a short description is presented of the syntactic, 
the phonological, and the semantic components of 
transformational grammar, Special stress is laid on the 
difference between base and transformational part of 
the syntactic component. Herein the theory of general- 
ized P-markers is adopted. Finally some remarks are 
given on language universals and language acquisition. 
— T. Verhave. 

11129, Pick, Anne D., Thomas, Margaret L., & Pick, 
Herbert L., Jr. (Macalester Coll.) The role of 
grapheme-phoneme correspondences in the perception of 
braille. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1966, 5(3), 298-300.—26 braille readers were presented 
with pseudowords which follow the rules of spelling- 
sound correspondence (pronounceable) and those which 
do not (unpronounceable), and the speed with which 
the 2 types of pseudowords were read was measured. 
Nearly all the Ss spent more time reading the un- 
pronounceable than the pronounceable pseudowords. 
The results suggest that grapheme-phoneme corres- 
pondences function as grouping principles in the 
perception of braille in the same manner as has 
demonstrated for the perception of print by sighted 
Ss.—Journal abstract. Sr. 
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11130. Slobin, Dan I. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Grammatical transformations and sentence comprehen- 
sion in childhood and adulthood. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 219-227. 
—"Children and adults verified sentences of 4 gram- 
matical types—'kernel,' passive, negative, and passive 
negative—with respect to pictures... . Chomsky’s 
syntactic competence model correctly predicted that 
passives would take more time to evaluate than kernels, 
and passive negatives more time than negatives; but 
semantic and psychological factors are required to 
explain the finding that syntactically simple negatives 
took more time than relatively more complex Passives 
.... All the factors considered—syntactic, semantic, and 
pragmatic—are important in accounting for the per- 

‚ formance of Ss as young as 6."—E. G. Aiken. 

11131, Wheeler, Michael W. (U. Houston) The 
effects of induced muscle tension on word association. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7452. 


Semantic Indices 


11132, Darnell, D. K. Concept scale interaction in the 
semantic differential. Journal of Communication, 1966, 
16(2), 104-115.—Investigated the са acity of certain 
scales to discriminate among the set of events named by 
а concept, and attempted to find a method for 
identifying the criteria that people use in making 
preferential judgments among a set of similar objects. 
The technique may be used as a means of exploring the 
bases of human choice behavior and it demonstrates 
that concept-scale interaction in the semantic differen- 
tial cannot be safely ignored.—P. Federman, 

^. 11133. DiVesta, Francis J. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) A developmental study of the semantic structures of 
children. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1966, 5(3), 249-259.—3 separate studies investigated the 
development of children's affective meaning systems, 
Semantic differential ratings were made of 20 concepts 
in | study and 100 concepts in each of 2 studies by Ssin 
Grades 2-7. The data were analyzed by the principal- 
factor solution to factor analysis and rotated by 
varimax and equamax routines. There was evidence for 
the stability of the evaluation-potency-activity (EPA) 
framework even down to the 2nd-grade level. Progres- 
Sive refinement and differentiation were evident in the 
unrotated principal-axes factors as reflected in the shift 
from a predominantly 2-factor system, comprised of the 
evaluation and dynamism factors, to the 3-factor EPA 
system.—Journal abstract. 

11134. Forster, Kenneth I. (U. Illinois) The effect of 
Syntactic structure on nonordered recall. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 292- 
297.— Designed to test the hypothesis that the facilita- 
tive effect of syntactic structure on the recall of 


representing combinations of 2 variables: (1) whether 
the list was Structured, and (2) whether bound 
morphemes were present. Under conditions of non- 
ordered recall, a facilitative effect was still apparent. 
thus rejecting the hypothesis.—Journal abstract, c 

11135. Le Ny, Jean F. (Lille U., France) Condi- 
tioning of meaning, semantic generalization and evalu- 
ative ratings in a complex situation. Journal of Verbal 


PERSONALITY 


Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 268-274.—*2 
sets of verbal stimuli were presented to several groups 
of Ss: 4 visual stimuli were personnel cards, describing 4 
persons, ordered on an overall dimension of semantical 
similarity; 90 auditory stimuli were phrases, „each 
describing an item of good or bad professional 
behavior. The person-stimuli were repeatedly projected 
on a screen and paired with the successive professional 
items....After the presentations, a rating of profes- 
sional evaluation of the persons was requested from the 
Ss. The hypotheses predicted that (1) the ratings would 
be a function of the rates of reinforcement; (2) а 
generalization-like gradient would affect the ratings 
-...These hypotheses were confirmed. The use of 
different instructions did not affect the nature of the 
results."—E. G. Aiken. 

11136. Smith, M. Glenn, & Harleston, Bernard 
W. (Tufts U.) Stimulus abstractness and emotionality 
as determinants of behavioral and physiological responses 
in a word-association task. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(3), 309-313.—Stimulus cor- 
relates of word-associational behavior were examined. 
A list of 60 nouns rated as abstract-neutral, abstract- 
emotional, concrete-neutral, or concrete-emotional were 
visually presented twice to each of 40 female Ss. On the 
Ist presentation, S was asked to give the Ist response 
that came to mind, while on the 2nd presentation S was 
asked to recall the earlier association. The results show 
that words rated as emotional elicit higher GSRs than 
neutral words but do not produce differential effects in 
associational performance. On the other hand, stimulus 
abstractness, when compared to concreteness, is signifi- 
cantly associated with (1) longer association and recall 
latencies, (2) greater forgetting of associations, (3) less 
Tesponse agreement, and (4) higher GSRs. These effects 
are interpreted. within the framework of Osgood's 
mediation hypothesis. — Journal abstract. 


Mass Media 


AESTHETICS 


11137. Archibeque, Charlene P. Developing a taste 
for contemporary music. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1966, 14(2), 142-147.—2 classes of 7th 
graders expressed preference for representative orches- 
tral works by Copland and Antheil to those by Bach, 
Mozart, and Brahms: the Preference was greater for 
those Ss who had studied contemporary music.—D. S. 
Higbee. 


PERSONALITY 


11138. Alker, Henry. A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The relation between Coping and defense as a function of 


11139, Carpenter, "Susanne 1. (U. Michigan) Psy- 
chosexual conflict, defense, and abstraction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7445 


11141. Griswold, Barbara B., Wiltse, Kermit T., & 
Roberts, Robert W. (U. California School of Sonic 
clare, Berkeley) Some Personality and intellectual 
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correlates of repeated out-of-wedlock childbirth among 
welfare recipients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(3), 348-353.—40 Negro and 40 white welfare- 
recipient women who have had 1 or more illegitimate 
children were asked to take a series of psychological 
tests. No significant. differences were found between 
white women with single and multiple illegitimate 
births, whereas 20% of the scales scored were sig- 
nificantly different between single- and multiple-birth 
Negro women, The Negro multiple-birth women were 
characterized by more psychopathology than the Negro 
single-birth women but no specific psychiatric syndrome 
was reflected in the results.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11142, Hiebsch, Н. Sozialpsychologische Grundlagen 
der Persünlichkeitsformung. [Sociopsychological funda- 
mentals of personality development.] Berlin, Germany: 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1966. 180 p. 
9,60 MDN. 

11143. Korff, Ernst. (Inst. für angewandte Psy- 
chologie, Lütjensee/Bez. Hamburg, Germany) Unser 
Ich und unser Selbst. [The ego and the self.] Praktische 
Psychologie, 1966, 20(5), 133-136,— Describes how to 
change the “1” (egocentric) attitude into a personalized, 
practical way of life, based on the immortal self. 

11144. Mair, J. M. (Middlesex Hosp. Medical 
School, London, England) Prediction of grid scores. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 187-192. 
—The grid method, developed by Kelly, is supposed to 
provide meaningful measurements of the relations 
between the constructs that any individual uses. In this 
study an attempt has been made to assess the validity of 
this claim within the area of public constructs (or 
dictionary meaning) rather than within the more 
complex domain of personal or private constructs. The 
adequacy of the grid method in objectifying meaningful 
construct relations, changes, and stability is examined. 
13 medical students acted as Ss, From a total of 61 
predictions, all but 4 were fully confirmed, The results 
therefore tend to support claims for the grid's possible 
usefulness in relation to each of the 3 functions 
examined.—Journal abstract. 

11145. McCammon, Robert W. (U. Colorado School 
of Medicine, Denver) The concept of normality. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 
$59-562,—Even the most detailed description of the 
normal range for a physiological measurement does not 
define normality for an individual, With a wide range 
and narrow healthy fluctuation, the range will include 
as healthy what is pathological for the in ividual as well 
as excluding individuals whose measurements fall at the 
extremes.—B. S. Aaronson. 

11146. Nuttin, J. Leerproces, motivatie en persoon- 
lijkheid. [Learning process, motivation and personality.) 
Gawein, 1966, 14(5-6), 266-277.—The personality is 
paramount in determining the relationship of a person 
with his "outside" world; the learning process Is the 
means, and motivation is the selective agent for the 
establishment of this relationship. The classic learning 
theory describes as à means structure "what the person 
does" and may not indicate “what the person is. The 
essential characteristic of a personality 15. that it 
develops aims, tasks, and projects in establishing a 
relationship with the outside rather than in developing a 
repertoire of instrumental activities.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

11147. Putney, Snell, & Putney, Gail J. The adjusted 
American: Normal neuroses in the individual and society. 
New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1966. x, 210 p. 


$1.45(paper). 
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11148. Simonson, Ernest. (U. Minnesota) The 
concept and definition of normality. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 541-558. 
—Normality is unrelated to ideal types. A concept of 
normality is needed for diagnosis and arises from the 
development of instrumentation making possible quan- 
titative observation. The only feasible way to get 
workable normal standards is from diagnostic item 
distributions in a healthy population. Within this 
population, restricted ranges must be used. In asym- 
metric populations, extreme limits are derived from 
percentiles, When dealing with pathology, extreme 
deviation at | end of the distribution may not be as 
significant as at the other. As the number of variables 
considered increases, it becomes less easy to find 
someone normal on all of them. A method for 
expressing normality with 2 variables is described. (22 
ref.)—B, S. Aaronson. 

11149. Teplov, B. M. (Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, USSR) Psychologie des aptitudes musicales. 
[Psychology of musical aptitudes.] Trans. Jean Deprun. 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. 
418 p. F 28,—(paper).— Translated from the Russian. 


INTELLIGENCE 


11150, Bryan, James H., Hunt, William A., & 
Walker, Ronald E. (Northwestern U.) Reliability of 
estimating intellectual ability from transcribed interviews. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 360.—5 
diplomate clinical psychologists independently rated the 
intelligence of 20 high-class prostitutes from their 
answers to a question concerning the circumstances 
surrounding their entrance into prostitution. The results 4 
indicate that reliable judgment of intelligence can be 
made by highly trained clinical psychologists from 
limited amounts of interview material.—£. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

11151. Burt, Cyril. (University Coll., London, 
England) The genetic determination of differences in 
intelligence: A study of monozygotic twins reared to- 
ether and apart. British Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
$7(1-2), 137-153.—In the course of a series o investi- 
gations into various aspects of mental inheritance an 
intensive study has been made of so-called “identical” 
twins who fall into 2 main groups: those reared together 
in their parents’ homes and those separated in early 
infancy and raised apart. With the latter, despite wide 
differences in environmental conditions, the correlations 
for intelligence, unlike those for school attainments, 
prove to be surprisingly high. It is argued that this 
implies that "intelligence," when adequately assessed, is 
largely dependent on genetic constitution. Supple- 
mentary correlations from other groups (dizygotic 
twins, siblings reared together and apart, Ist and 2nd 
cousins, and other related pairs) confirm this con- 
clusion. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11152. Cantwell, Zita M. (Brooklyn Coll.) Rela- 
tionships between scores on the standard Progressive 
Matrices (1938) and on the D.48 Test of Non-Verbal 
Intelligence and 3 measures of academic achievement. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1966, 34(4), 28-31. 
—Investigated the relationship between scores on the 
Progressive Matrices, the D. 48 Test of Non-Verbal 
Intelligence, and 3 indices of academic performance, 
namely, the College entrance Examination Ts 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Verbal and Ma 
matics subtests; and high school grade-point averages. 
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Scores were obtained for 139 freshmen at a midwestern 
women's college. Coefficients of correlation among the 
scores on the 5 measures were computed. Neither the 
Progressive Matrices nor the D. 48 test could be 
identified as a highly valid indicator of general academic 
achievement, and neither appeared to be strongly 
related to performance on the SAT-Mathematics test. 
Accordingly, the former 2 tests appear to merit further 
study to determine what specific factor(s) each measures 
and to determine to what extent the total score on each 
test reflects learned problem-solving techniques or other 
learned behavior patterns.—G. F. Wooster. 

11153. Prado, William M., & Taub, Daniel V. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., North Little Rock, 
Ark.) Accurate prediction of individual intellectual 
functioning by the Shipley-Hartford. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 294-296.—59 psychiatric 

atients and 55 control adult Ss were given the 
Shipley-Hartford (SH), the Wechsler-Bellevue, and the 
WAIS. The results indicate that the SH is a good 
predictor of average or better individual functioning, 
and that it can be used as a screening instrument.—£. J. 
Kronenberger. 


CREATIVITY 


11154. Collins, Dwane R., Collins, Myrtle T., & 
Leton, Donald A. (U. Hawaii) The effects of the “flight 
technique” of teaching on creativity scores. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1966, 34(4), 32-37.—The 
Minnesota Tests of Creativity (abbreviated Form VII) 
were administered as pretests in September 1963 and as 

. posttests in June 1964 to 2 classes of 6th grade students. 
class, the experimental group, was taught communica- 
tion arts courses by the flight technique. The control 
group was taught the same courses by the same teacher 
using traditional assignment and recitation techniques. 
The experimental group exceeded the control group in 
the development of verbal fluency and verbal flexibility 
as measured by the Minnesota Tests of Creativity. 
Favorable changes also appeared in other subtests 
although the magnitude of the differences were non- 
significant. Replication, to include additional teachers 
and treatment rotations, is recommended.—G. E: 
Wooster. 

11155. Greenberg, Marvin, & MacGregor, Beatrix. 
(U. Hawaii) Correlation of musical talents and behav- 
ioral traits. Council for Research in Music Education, 
1966, No. Т; 24-33.—147 4-6th graders showed little ог 
no relationship between Seashore Musical Talents 
Scores and ratings on the Winnetka Scale for Rating 
School Behavior and Attitudes.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

11156. Hasan, Parween, & Butcher, H. J. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Creativity and intelligence: A 
partial replication with Scottish children of Getzels? and 
Jackson’s study. British Journal of Psychology, 1966. 
57(1-2), 129-135.—Getzels and Jackson found that, 
when 2 contrasting groups of children were formed, 1 of 
high Scorers on tests of divergent thinking or "creativ- 
ity" the other of high IQ, both groups scored equally on 
tests of attainment, and teachers rated the high crea- 

tivity group rather lower on desirability as pupils. In the 
whole sample (mean IQ — 132) from which the groups 
were drawn correlations between IQ and measures of 
creativity were relatively low. Similar tests were given to 
175 Scottish. children (mean IQ — 102): correlations 
were much higher, in spite of a smaller range of ability. 
When contrasting high creativity and high IQ groups, it 
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was found that the high IQ group was preferred by 
teachers, as in Getzels and Jackson's study. Contrary to 
their findings, the high creativity group was lower in 
attainment. Results are also presented for children who 
were high scorers in both creativity and intelligence. 
Possible reasons for the discrepancies are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11157. Lansky, Leonard M., & Peterson, John 
M. (U. Cincinnati) Effect of instructions on a creative 
task: Discipline and form in hand sculptures. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 943-950.—H ow do differ- 
ent limitations which are imposed on a person affect the 
quality of his creative product? Different freshman 
sections in architecture were randomly given different 
limitations for their Ist 3-dimensional assignment which 
was to produce a handcarving from a 6-in wooden cube. 
The limitations were in the number of edges to be left 
intact: 0, 3, 6, 9, and 12. As predicted, the products 
differed in relation to the limitations; however, more 
specific predictions about which carvings would excel 
were only partially confirmed because, it is speculated, 
the staff had focused more on the students' frustrations 
than on some inherent properties of the task. The data 
do fit an interpretation which relates the architectural 
concepts of object, void, and their relationships to the 
"new look" in motivation wherein focus is on the 
relationship between stimulus complexity and the 
person's needs and abilities. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11158. Torrance, E. Paul, & Witt, G. (U. Minnc- 
sota) Experimental grouping on the basis of creative 
abilities and motivations. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1966, 
10(1), 9-14.—47 graduate students and 3 seniors in a 
group dynamics college class were divided into 10 
5-person groups. Division was made on the basis of 
creative motivation as determined by the Runner 
Studies of Attitude Patterns. The Simpson Dot-Square 
Test was administered and the results discussed either 
from an “evaluative” or a “creative” framework, after 
which the test was readministered. The 5 groups 
composed of high-creative Ss achieved a mean origin- 
ality score of 63.2 compared with a mean of 32 by the 5 
low-creative groups. In addition, the high-creative 
groups improved their performance more as a result of 
creative rather than of evaluative feedback.—S. 
Krippner. 

11159. Yahav, Aviva L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Associative processes, environmental stimuli, and the 
Remote Associates Test of creativity. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7443. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


11160. Cornwell, Henry G. (Lincoln U.) Personality 
variables in autokinetic figure writing. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 731-735.—50 Ss in darkness 
Perceived a fixed point of light as tracing letters, 
numerals, and geometric shapes according to E's 


-Suggestions. Measures of movement and figure latency, 


letter, numeral, and shape frequency showed small 
correlations (p = .05) with 6 factors in the Cattell 16 
Personality Factor Questionnaire: Ego Strength, 
Dominance, Superego Strength, Alaxia, Timidity, and 
Ergic Tension. —Journal abstract. 
N 11161. Gunderson, E. K., & Kapfer, Edgar L. (U.S. 
ap Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
dar aiU UM in ed structures of clini- 
perso! ratings. Journa i "chol- 
огу, 1966, 94). San gs. of Consulting Psychol 
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11162. Hall, Charles L., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Patterns of parental identification as related to schizoid 
behaviors in grossly normal males. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7447. 

11163. Petersen, Paul G. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Reliability of judgments of personality as a function of 
subjects and traits being judged. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7440-7441. 


Inventories 


11164. Apfeldorf, Max; Scheinker, J. Leonad, & 
Whitman, Gloria L. (Veterans Administration Center, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.) MMPI responses of aged 
domiciled veterans with disciplinary records. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 362. 

11165. Boe, Erling E., & Kogan, William S. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) Social desirability in individual 
performance on thirteen MMPI scales. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 161-170.—The degree to 
which individual Ss tend to give socially desirable 
responses in self-description on each of 13 MMPI scales 
was determined by computing, for each S, a point- 
biserial correlation between his true/false responses and 
the social desirability (SD) scale values of the items. The 
results indicate that, on the average, from 10-20% of 
the variance in individual self-descriptions was asso- 
ciated with SD scale values. In comparison with these 
results, individual differences in the tendency to give SD 
responses, as measured by these point-biserial cor- 
relations and Edwards’s SD scale, account for much 
more of the variance in raw scores on many of the 
MMPI scales. The differences between these methods of 
appraising SD aspects of test performance and implica- 
tions for constructing SD-free scales were considered. 
(28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11166. Fauls, Lydia B. (Florida State U.) Measure- 
ments of interrelationships among selected suppression 
factors, anxiety, impulse expression, and ego strength. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7446. 

11167. Finney, Joseph C. (U. Kentucky Medical 
Center) Progranimed interpretation of MMPI and CPI. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 75-81. 
— Several methods have been developed for selecting 
descriptive or diagnostic statements mechanically from 
psychological test data. The 1 presented here (1) selects 
for each individual about 100 statements from a 
repertory of about 1000, (2) combines the separately 
chosen statements into a report reading much like a 
spontaneously composed one, and (3) attempts to 
describe the conscious or unconscious motives and 
defenses and the patterns of interpersonal relations 
typical of each person.—Journal summary. E 

11168. Ko, Yung-ho, & Lin, Li-huei. The relation- 
ships between personality and ordinal positions among 
university students. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 
8, 29-37.—To study the relationship between birth 
order and personality, the EPPS was administered by 
group method to 337 male university students. Of 15 
EPPS scales, 6 were found to be significantly related to 
birth order. The need for a cross-validation study and a 
more detailed scheme for classification of birth order is 
emphasized.—Journal summary. , À 

11169. Weissman, Herbert N. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The disposition toward intellectuality: Its 
composition and its assessment. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7451-7452. 
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11170. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) Percep- 
tion and personality appraisal. Rorschach Newsletter, 
1965, 10(2), 15-23.—Rorschach theory is conceived of 
“as belonging to a personality theory that will explain 
all typical and atypical events occurring in nature.” 

11171. Charlens, Alan M. (Charlens Co., Chicago, 
Ill.) Need for novelty and occupational preference. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 697-698.—TAT 
stories were scored and related to occupational 
preferences and level of novelty of occupations to 
provide construct validity for the scoring system, 
—Journal abstract. 

11172. Goldfried, Marvin R. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) On the diagnosis of homosexuality from 
the Rorschach. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(4), 338-349.— Presents an evaluation of the Ror- 
schach as a means of assessing homosexuality. Using 
the APA Technical Recommendations as a guide, such 
factors as the definition of the criterion, the interscorer 
agreement, the effect of total number of responses on 
the final score, the stability of the measure over time, 
the criterion and construct validity, and the overlap 
between groups are discussed. The major focus is on the 
scoring system devised by Wheeler, an approach to the 
assessment of homosexuality which has received most of 
the research attention to date. Due to such limitations 
as poor experimental design, methodological and statis- 
tical confounding, or the use of statistics with no 
available probability levels, the findings of a good deal 
of the research in this area are difficult to interpret. The 
results of those interpretable studies, however, have 
typically been found to be favorable. The limitations in 
the clinical use of the Rorschach as a measure of 
homosexuality, as well as some directions in which 
future research might head, are discussed. (29 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11173. Hammer, Max, & Kaplan, Arthur M. 
(Eastern Maine Guidance Center, Bangor) The relia- 
bility of children's human figure drawings. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 316-319,—An assess- 
ment of 6 aspects of 1305 children's drawings of a 
human figure. The same task was repeated 1 wk. later. 
Fingers, heads without faces, upper, lower, and left 
placement on page, shading, erasures, type of mouth, 
and buttons were found to be reliable. Found unreliable 
were omission of hands, feet, and nose, placement on ` 
right side of page, teeth, and buttons on certain 
drawings. Sex differences were noted. "The results of 
this study would suggest that clinicians need to use 
great caution in applying interpretive significance to 
various aspects of children's drawings in view of the 
questionable reliability of this instrument with chil- 
dren."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11174. Ko, Yung-ho, & Yu, Wen-yuan. А scoring 
system for the evaluation of degree of mental illness ` 
through the Rorschach responses. Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 17-28.—A Rorschach scoring 
system aimed primarily at the differentiation of psy- 
chotic from normal Ss was developed and applied to 3 
groups with different degrees of mental illness. The 
results confirm the diagnostic validity of this scoring 
system. The distribution of Rorschach psychotic scores 
in the general population and the relation of this score ` 
to the factors of intelligence and sex are dise 
was found that this score has a significantly ih 
correlation and an insignificantly positive one with | 
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factors of intelligence and sex, respectively. (24 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

11175. Mangold, К. M. (North Texas State U.) 
Comparison of delinquents and nondelinquents of the IES 
test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 817-818. 
—The Id-Ego-Superego Test was administered to 30 
delinquent and 30 nondelinquent Ss. It was found that 
the Arrow-Dot and Picture Title subtests discriminated 
significantly between the 2 groups. The Picture Story 
Completion subtest tended to yield nonsignificant 
results in the predicted direction, while the Photo- 
Analysis subtest yielded reversals which were not 
predicted.—Journal abstract. 

11176. Routsoni, Alexandra. Rorschach responses of 
eight, nine, ten and eleven year old Greek children: A 
preliminary study. Rorschach Newsletter, 1965, 10(2), 
24-30. 

11177. Schill, Thomas. (Southern Illinois U.) Sex 
differences in identification of the castrating agent on the 
Blacky Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 
324-325.—38 male and 60 female college Ss were given 
the Blacky test. A significantly greater proportion of 
males than females choose the papa while a greater 
proportion of females than males choose mama as the 
castrating agent.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11178. Schubert, Josef. (Alder Hey Children’s 
Hosp., Liverpool, England) A statistical analysis of 
Rorschachs on adolescent approved school girls. Ror- 
schach Newsletter, 1966, 11(1), 3-13. 

11179. Sherwood, John J. (Purdue U.) Self-report 
and projective measures of achievement and affiliation. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 329-337. 
—Projective (TAT) and direct self-report measures of 
achievement (n Ach) and affiliative motivation (n Aff) 
were compared as predictors of behavior in 2 studies 
with 67 and 80 Ss. For n Ach, there was no significant 
difference in the predictive validities of the 2 measures, 
but both measures together predicted better than either 
one alone. For n Aff, the projective measure was a 
better predictor than self-report for males, and there 
was an opposite tendency for females, For males who 
reported themselves as being revealing about themselves 
to others, self-report n Aff was correlated with affiliative 
behavior; for concealing males, the correlation was 
nonsignificant, Where self-reports were collected with 
instructions to fake responses, they were uncorrelated 
with behavior and with previous self-reports. There 
were no differences in self-reports taken in individual 
interviews or in a group setting. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11180, Takahashi, Shigeo, & Zax, Melvin. (Kagawa 
U., Japan) The stimulus value of Rorschach inkblots: A 
comparison of Japanese and American students. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1966, 8(1), 38-45.—40 male and 
40 female Japanese and 40 male and 40 female 
American college students rated each of the 10 
Rorschach inkblots on 21 semantic differential rating 
scales. This study was chiefly designed to compare the 
ratings of the 2 nationalities. It was found that the 
cross-cultural comparison resulted in the greater 
number of significant differences in distributions of 
ratings on the Rorschach stimuli. The results suggest 
that comparisons of the rating style between Japanese 
and American College students should provide inter- 
esting insights into the personality differences which 
diferentiate these 2 cultural groups. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Response Set 


PHYSICAL CORRELATES 


11181. Camp, Bonnie W. (U. Colorado School of 
Medicine) WISC performance in acting-out and delin- 
quent children with and without EEG abnormality. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 350-353. 
— To evaluate the relationship between EEG status and 
intelligence test performance, the WISC scores of 139 
nondefective, acting-out and delinquent children 
referred for psychiatric evaluation were examined. The 
distribution of Verbal IQ-Performance IQ (VIQ-PIQ) 
discrepancies was compared with that reported for the 
WISC standardization population. Girls did not differ 
significantly from the standardization population, but 
boys showed a significantly larger proportion with 
PIQ > VIQ than in the standardization population. 
Neither boys nor girls showed significant differences in 
scores between groups with abnormal EEGs and those 
with normal and borderline EEGs. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11182. Chakrabarti, Jayanti, & Barker, Donald 
G. (Texas A & M U.) Lateral dominance and reading 
ability. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 881- 
882.—A correlational analysis of reading and laterality 
variables revealed no significant tendency for 41 left- 
handed college students to be either inferior or superior 
to 311 right-handed male freshman students in reading 
achievement (vocabulary, comprehension, reading rate). 
—Journal abstract. 

11183. Hardyck, Curtis D. (U. California Medical 
Center, San Francisco) Personality characteristics and 
motor activity: Some empirical evidence. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 181-188. 
— Previously reported research on theoretical formula- 
tions concerning personality characteristics and motor 
activity has uniformly reported negative relationships 
between motor activity and measures of perceived 
movement, ego stability, imaginative capacity, and 
ability to delay gratification. In general, previous exper- 
iments have manipulated motor activity and noted 
effects on other variables. The present study noted 
individual differences in motór activity and compared 
high- and low-activity groups on perceived movement 
and personality measures. Previously obtained results 
could not be replicated. (35 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1 1 184. Sargent, Frederick, & Weinman, Karla Р. (U. 
Illinois) Physiological individuality. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1966, 134(2), 696-718. 
—Physiological individuality, manifested by single and 
multiple disconformities, is present in all aspects of 
organismic functioning and is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of human variability, Chemical properties and 
organ functions may be inherited separately. A healthy 
population may be normally distributed on a single 
trait, but polymorphic for multiple traits. The concept 
of normality may obscure significant variation. 
Homeostatic response mobilization varies in sequence 
and pattern from individual to individual.—B. 5. 
Aaronson. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11185. Alexander, Duane; Ehrhardt, Anke A., & 
Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U. School of Medicine) 
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Defective figure drawing, geometric and human, in 
Turner’s syndrome. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1966, 142(2), 161-167.—18 patients with the 
cytogenetic disorder and clinical symptoms of Turner's 
syndrome were given 3 tests of visual-constructional 
ability; the Bender, Benton, and Draw-A-Person tests. 
On all 3, group performance was well below the level of 
the general population. In many cases the drawings 
were peculiarly distorted. The results confirm and 
provide additional demonstration of the neurocogni- 
tional deficit in space-form perception and orientation 
demonstrated earlier. The deficit can best be conceived 
as a developmental dysgnosia relative to the orientation 
of shapes in space. It is one of the possible stigmata of 
Turner's syndrome, affecting many patients, though not 
all, and is probably related to the chromosomal 
anomaly that produces the syndrome.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11186. Enelow, Allen J., & Wexler, Murray. (U. 
Southern California School of Medicine) Psychiatry in 
the practice of medicine. New York, N.Y.: Oxford U. 
Press, 1966. viii, 355 p. $6.50. 

11187. Hartmann, E., Verdone, P., & Snyder, F. 
(Boston State Hosp., Mass.) Longitudinal studies of 
sleep and dreaming patterns in psychiatric patients. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 
117-126.—Reports a 3-mo study of 3 psychiatric 
patients, the attempt being to relate REMS as indices of 
sleep and dreaming and psychopathological changes. 
All-night EEG and eye-movement recordings were 
made on each patient during the entire period. “These 
studies do not reveal a straight-forward relationship 
between mental illness and variations in REMS, though 
they might be explained by assuming a relationship 
between amount of REMS and ‘psychic pain’ or 
‘psychic disequilibrium.’ "—N. H. Pronko. 

11188. Knobloch, Ferdinand. (Charles U. Policlinic, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) The rehabilitation center for 
neurotics in Lobec, Czechoslovakia. Journal of Psychi- 
atric Nursing, 1966, 4(4), 385-390.—A therapeutic 
community consisting of 30 male and female patients, 2 
social therapists, and a nurse; average length of stay is 
5% wk.; psychiatrists are nonresidential. Similar 
communities have been established in Poland and East 
Germany. a 

11189. Kramer, Ernest. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Group induction of hypnosis with institution- 
alized patients. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(3), 243-246.—25 
hospitalized mental patients, mainly with schizophrenic 
diagnoses, were tested in group sessions for hypnotic 
susceptibility. The hypnotic induction and the suscep- 
tibility tests were part of the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, a scale which has been stand- 
ardized on a nonpsychiatric population. Os scored the 
patients' behavior; the patients filled out self-report 
forms. Contrary to some reports in the literature, the 
average hypnotic susceptibility of these patients was 
similar to that of normals. Self-reports of their behavior 
during the hypnosis session were significantly correlated 
with O ratings, but less highly than has been reported 
for normals. (Spanish & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

11190. Lipowski, Z. J. Psychopathology as a science: 
Its scope and tasks. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 
7(3), 175-182.—Psychopatbology is not static and it is 
still useful. It is the science of abnormal experience and 
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behavior, and should include psychological, biological, 
and sociological methods and explanations. Psycho- 
dynamics is part of psychopathology, concerning itself 
with motives of abnormal behavior and psychoanalytic 
explanatory hypotheses. General psychopathology 
should form the core of any postgraduate course in 
psychiatry since it can integrate meaningfully the 
diverse theoretical approaches to mental ios D. 
Prager. 

11191. Rey, André. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Les 
troubles de la mémoire et leur examen psychométrique, 
[Memory disorders and their psychometric evaluation.] 
Brussels, Belgium: Charles Dessart, 1966. 174 p. F 
29,—(paper). 

11192, Rogow, A. A. Psychiatry as a political 
science. Psychiatric. Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 319-332. 
— The psychiatrist should apply his knowledge and 
insight to problems of political science. If the psy- 
chiatrist joins his imperfect knowledge with that of the 
political scientist, “our salvation will be less a matter of 
chance.”—D. Prager. 

11193. Sletten, I. W., & Gershon, S. The pre- 
menstrual syndrome: A discussion of its pathophy: 
and treatment with ithium ion. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1966, 7(3), 197-206.—Symptoms commonly found in 
premenstrual syndrome are discussed. Cases success- 
fully treated with lithium ion are presented. Water and 
electrolyte balance are discussed in relationship to 
mental states in general and to premenstrual syndrome 
in particular. Pharmacologic actions and clinical uses of 
lithium ion are described.— D. Prager. 

11194. Smythies, J. R., Adey, W. Ross; Brady, 
Joseph V., & Walter, W. Grey. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) The neurological foundations of psychiatry: 
An outline of the mechanisms of emotion, memory, 
learning and the organization of behaviour, with partic- 
ular regard to the limbic system. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1966. vi, 160 p. $7.00. 

11195. Speck, Louise B., Dim, Bomen, & Mercer, 
Margaret. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) 
Visual evoked responses of psychiatric patients. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 59-63.— Studied the 
visually evoked responses of 71 patients and 41 control 
Ss using both single and paired flashes. The stimulus- 
linked brain activity was processed on a Mnemotron 
Computer of Average Transients and a LINC 
Computer. The results reveal several visual evoked 
response measures which differentiate patients from 
nonpatients.—Journal summary. 

11196. Tripodi, Tony, & Miller, Henry. (U. 
Michigan) The clinical judgment process: A review of 
the literature. Social Work, 1966, 11(3), 63-69.—E. P. 
Brandt. 
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11197. Beiser, Helen R. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) Self-listening during supervision of psycho- 
therapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 
135-139.—Describes child psychiatrists in training who 
tape-recorded sessions of their supervision in p 
chotherapy and listened to the playback with their 
supervisors. Most trainees found it a painful but useful 
experience. For the trainees the results indicate that it 
gave them: (1) an opportunity to study та Ra 
defense mechanisms, and the relationship o these VESTE 
their therapy, (2) greater insight into their DA HORE j 
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(3) some understanding of the supervisory process. For 
the supervisors, it provided an opportunity to study 
their own techniques and to obtain a better under- 
standing of the trainees. Implications and limitations 
are discussed,—Journal summary. { 
11198. Brodie, Richard D. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Some aspects of psychotherapy 


in a residential treatment center. American Journal of 


Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 712-719.—Patient-thera- 

ist interaction in a residential treatment center is more 
intense and complex than in outpatient therapy. Varia- 
tions in type and де of therapist involvement are 
suggested as a joint function of the child's personality 
and his involvement with the milieu. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11199, Kumasaka, Y. Collective mental illness within 
the framework of cultural psychiatry and group dynamics. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 333-347.—The 
definition, etiology, and actual existence of collective 
mental illness are not clear. Underlying elements of 
collective mental illness have not yet been adequately 
correlated with aspects of psychiatry. Clinical anecdotes 
and a case report are presented to show the challenging 
nature of phenomena of cultural psychiatry and group 
dynamics.—D. Prager. 

11200. Plutchik, Robert. Emotions as adaptive 
reactions: Implications for therapy. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1966, 53(2), 105-110.—if one considers 
emotions “from a broad biological and evolutionary 
point of view" there emerge certain “prototype patterns 
of behavior [which] are adaptive and help the organism 
in its struggle for survival." It is su gested that there are 
8 (4 sets of opposites) such Pipes patterns, or 
primary emotions, and that any given emotion is a mix 
of these primary emotions. Psychotherapy can be based 
upon this theory of emotions as reaction to stimuli. 7 
implications for psychotherapy of the theory are stated 
and discussed; these include the "principles" of: (1) 
stimulus redefinition, (2) adaptation, (3) Opposites, (4) 
multidimensionality, (5) pleasure-pain ratio, (6) idiosyn- 
cratic emotion labeling, and (7) simultaneity ‘of 
opposites. 

11201. Wheelis, Allen. (Mt. Zion Psychiatric Clinic, 
San Francisco, Calif.) The quest for identity. New 
York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1966. 250 p. $1.95(paper). 


Therapeutic Process 


11203. Bergin, Allen E, Teachers Coll i 
U.) Some implications of rie Se ARA Sd 
therapeutic practice, Journa of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 235-246.—Implications for practice and 
research are drawn from a Survey of psychotherapy 
research findings, condensed into 6 broad conclusions: 
(1) Psychotherapy causes clients to become better or 
worse adjusted than controls; (2) control Ss improve 
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with time as a result of informal therapeutic encounters; 
(3) therapeutic progress varies with therapist warmth, 
empathy, adjustment, and experience; (4) client-centered 
therapy is the only interview-oriented method that has 
been validated by research; (5) traditional therapies are 
seriously limited in effectiveness and are relevant for a 
small minority of disturbances; and (6) behavior ther- 
apies have considerable promise for enhancing thera- 
peutic effectiveness and should be utilized or experi- 
mented with more widely. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11204. Berk, T. J. (Gemeentelijk Pedotherapeutisch 
Inst., Amsterdam, Holland) Psychotherapeutische pro- 
cessen als object van onderzoek. [Research on psycho- 
therapeutic processes.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(5), 281- 
307.—Discusses some of the problems that are involved 
in process research (as opposed to outcome research) of 
psychotherapy. The discussion of the problems en- 
countered is grouped around the topics prescientific 
factors, psychotherapy as a human interaction process, 
and the relation psychotherapy-science. Methodological 
problems of the clinical and the "American exper- 
imental method," and solutions suggested are discussed. 
Closes with a short description of the content analysis 
method of Strupp.— T. Verhave. 

11205. Berlin, Irving N. (U. Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle) Transference and countertransference 
in community psychiatry. Archives of General Ps ychiatry, 
1966, 15(2), 165-172.—The most serious counter- 
transference problem for the community psychiatrist 
centers around the pressure to objectify and de- 
humanize the members of the community he serves, as a 
way of reducing the anxieties related to the massive 
problems to be worked on and overwhelming disability 
and human suffering with which he may be involved. 
Training in individual psychotherapeutic work, personal 
analysis, and continued practice of psychotherapy may 
be vital for anticipating, understanding, and working 
with transference and countertransference phenomena. 
—Journal summary. 

11206. Das, Vincent А. (U. Texas) An experimental 
study of psychotherapeutic change as a result of intensive 
participation in a special residential program based on the 
existential theory of self. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7446. 

11207. DeLeon, George, & Mandell, Wallace. 
(Wagner Coll.) A comparison of conditioning and psy- 
chotherapy in the treatment of functional enuresis. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 326-330. 
—Conditioning, Psychotherapy counseling, and control 
groups of 56, 13, and 18 enuretic Ss, respectively, were 
established and bed-wetting behavior was observed. 
Cures were obtained on 83.3% of the conditioning Ss, 
18.2% of the Psychotherapy Ss, and 11.1% of the 
control Ss. Relapse rates were high in the conditioning 
group but severity was lower and retraining was 
relatively rapid.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11208. Jacobs, Martin A., Globus, Gordon, & Heim, 
Edgar. (Boston U. School of Medicine) Reduction in 
Symptomatology in ambulatory patients: The combined 
effects of a tranquilizer and psychotherapy. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 45-53.—Findings show 
that the tranquilizer was Significantly more beneficial 
than the placebo, and that the combined use of drug 
and therapy produces a marked positive change. 

11209. Korff, Ernst. (Inst. für angewandte Psychol- 
Ogie, Lütjensee/Bez. Hamburg, Germany) Seibster- 
ziehung. [Self-education.] Praktische Psychologie, 1966, 
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20(7-8), 189-192.—Postulates that negative qualities 
cannot be eliminated by suppression, but rather by 
learning the corresponding positive qualities and by 
discovering, if possible, the cause of the negative ones. 

11210. Levine, Rachel A. (Henry Street Settlement 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, 265 Henry St., New York, 
N.Y.) Stand-patism versus change in psychiatric clinic 
practice. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(1), 
71-77.—A. number of factors appear to retard the 
implementation of new clinic practices designed to cope 
more effectively with widespread, multifaceted dis- 
orders. To remove these deterrents to change, 3 
premises are offered: (1) more and better knowledge of 
the community; (2) broadening of the treatment concept 
to embrace direct and indirect services including help in 
regard to housing, education, etc.; and (3) adding to 
professional training the concept of the need for a 
constant search for new knowledge and skills.—Journal 
abstract. 

11211. Markowitz, 1. Family therapy in a child 
guidance clinic. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 308- 
318.—Cases are presented to illustrate some limitations 
of family therapy. Indication for therapeutic method 
should not be therapist preference but patient need. The 
clinic has not yet found a pattern which would 
invariably point to family therapy as optimal for patient 
need. The therapist may not try a method long enough. 
If there is no consultation with colleagues, the therapist 
may become increasingly enamored of his self- 
determined practices.—D. Prager. 

11212. Rokberger, Harry. The role of an eclectic 
affect theory in multiple therapy. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1966, 53(2), 119-128.—At present our most reliable. 
instrumentality is that of the therapist. The affect theory 
postulated here increases the flexibility, artistry, and 
adequacy of the therapist in a multiple therapy setting. 
—D. Prager. 

11213, Smolen, Elwyn M., & Lifton, Norman, (Child 
Guidance Clinic of Bridgeport, Conn.) A special treat- 
ment program for schizophrenic children in a child 
guidance clinic. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1966, 36(4), 736-742.—Describes a comprehensive 
program for schizophrenic children and their families 
developed by the clinic on an outpatient basis. Group 
therapy, the major treatment modality, is supplemented 
by speech therapy, individual therapy, and teaching. 
Maintaining an individualized and flexible approach has 
enabled a number of children to be helped signifi- 
cantly.—Journal abstract. 

11214. Subotnik, Leo. (Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Des Moines Ia.) Transference 
in child therapy: A third replication. Psychological 
Record, 1966, 16(3), 265-277.—A case is made for 
basing personality research on samples of observations 
about a single individual rather than on samples of Ss. 
A study of transference in therapy, a 1⁄4 replication, is 
reported on an institutionalized retarded boy. Attitudes 
toward the therapist and parents at various times were 
inferred by independent Os, Q-sorted, intercorrelated, 
and factor analyzed. The hypothesis was again sup- 
ported that the therapist is seen as a parent figure but 
not necessarily the same-sexed parent. The male 
therapist appeared to Бе а mother figure and his male 
successor a father figure. Both quantitative and clinical 
data were used to speculate on the dynamics of the 
learning process.—Journal abstract. 

11215. Truax, Charles B. (U. Arkansas) Influence of 
patient statements on judgments of therapist statements 
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during psychotherapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(3), 335-337.—10 samples across time in 
therapy for each of 5 different patients seen by 5 
different therapists were tape-recorded and analyzed for 
therapist-patient interaction. The findings indicate no 
significant degree of contamination of the measurement 
of therapist behavior by knowledge of the patient 
behavior.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11216. Truax, Charles B., et al. (U. Arkansas) The 
therapist’s contribution to accurate empathy, non- 
possessive warmth, and genuineness in psychotherapy. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 331-334. 
—10 patients were assigned to each of 4 different 
therapists for a 4-mo period. A psychiatric screening 
and history evaluation was performed on each patient 
with % of the patients given a role-induction interview. 
All interviews were tape-recorded and various aspects of 
patient and therapist in-therapy behavior were ana- 
lyzed. The results support previous findings that 
accurate empathy, nonpossessive warmth, and therapist 
genuineness are primarily a function of the therapist 
and not the patient.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Group Therapy 


11217. Gordon, David W. (U. Colorado) Topics, 
norms, and social validators in psychotherapy sessions, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7474. 

11218. Rosenbaum, Max. Some comments on the use 
of untrained therapists. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 30(4), 292-294.—A study by Poser, where 
chronic schizophrenics received group psychotherapy 
from both untrained and trained therapists, is discussed. 
The experimental design of the study is questioned: the 
time factor, male patients treated by female untrained 
therapists, dropouts, and selection of untrained thera- 
pists. The term "group psychotherapy" is poorly 
defined in this study, since the term covers a variety of 
therapeutic goals and orientations. The question of 
criteria becomes obscured, There is no clarification of 
the motives that bring psychotherapists to work with 
patients. The lack s clarity confuses workers in the 
field of psychotherapy since "help" is an ambiguous 
term which represents everything from compassion to 
personality change. Motivations and value systems of 
both patients and therapists must be considered in the 
type of study Poser has conducted.—Journal abstract, 

11219. Somers, Ronald K., et al. (Montgomery Co. 
Schools, Norristown, Pa.) The effectiveness of group 
and individual therapy. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1966, 9(2), 219-225.—Articulation therapy 
was administered to 240 children by 17 speech clinicians 
working in a suburban school system. Articulation 
testing was completed both before and after an 8⁄-mo 
treatment period. Group therapy was found to be as 
effective as individual therapy, regardless of the severity 
of speech defectiveness or grade levels of the children. 
—Journal abstract. e 

11220. Speier, A., et al. (Güemes 3520, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Psicoterapia de grupo centrada en la 
expresión simbólica. [Group psychotherapy centered in ў 
symbolic expression.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica d 
América Latina, 1966, 12(1), 84488.—Ex, се 
group psychotherapy in 4 school age groups pre- 
sented. Therapy centered on symbolic expre 
conflicts, stimulated Е pro) 

ainting. The therapeutic reti 
Vus of transference, but а cordial. giar 
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attitude was established. Symptom change and modi- 
fication of character traits was achieved.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

11221. Truax, Charles B., et al. (U. Arkansas) 
Changes in self-concepts during group psychotherapy as a 
function of alternate sessions and vicarious therapy 
pretraining in institutionalized mental patients and 
juvenile delinquents. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(4), 309-314.—A ttempted to evaluate the effects 
of alternate sessions and vicarious therapy pretraining 
(VTP) in connection with time-limited group psy- 
chotherapy in 4 groups each of institutionalized juvenile 
delinquents and hospitalized mental patients. Ss were 
administered self- and ideal-self-concept Q sorts pre- 
and posttherapy. It was found that: (1) the use of 
alternate sessions did not facilitate improvement in self- 
and ideal-self-concepts, but effected negative changes in 
self-concept as contrasted with a standard expert ideal 
sort; (2) the use of VTP appears to have had a positive 
effect on change in ideal-self-concept in the direction of 
what experts regard as ideal; (3) there were no 
differential effects of VTP and alternate sessions in the 2 
populations under study; and (4) mean changes in 
окер measures from pre- to posttherapy were in 
a positive direction for the mental patients and in a 
ied] direction for the juvenile delinquents.—Journal 
abstract. 


Special Therapies 


11222. Cabildo Arellano, Héctor M., & Meza 
Hernández, Angel. La higiene mental y el deporte. 
[Mental hygiene and recreation.] Revista Mexicana de 
Psicologia, 1966, 2(8), 722-742. 

11223. Colby, Kenneth M., Watt, James B., & 
Gilbert, John P. (Stanford U.) A computer method of 


psychotherapy: Preliminary communication. Journal of 


Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 148-152. 
—Describes a number of computer and psychother- 
apeutic aspects involved in developing a computer 
method of therapeutic communication.—N. H. Pronko. 

11224. Dengrove, Edward. Behavior therapy. Psycho- 
analytic. Review, 1966, 53(2), 129-134.—Behavior 
therapy is based on theories of learning or conditioning. 
It treats symptoms and does not handle unconscious 
dynamics. Sym toms arise by trauma or training in an 
individual predisposed to them, Systematic desensiti- 
zation to symptoms works best for phobias and alters 
phobic responses in a short time span. Behavior therapy 
presents a breakthrough to another level of treatment 
efficiency.—D. Prager. 

11225, Edwards, Griffith. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Hypnosis in treatment of alcohol addiction: 
Controlled trial, with analysis of factors affecting 
outcome. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1966. 
27(2), 221-241.—40 alcoholics, randomly assigned to l 
of 2 groups, Teceived either full conventional inpatient 
treatment or hypnotic treatment in addition to conven- 
tional therapy. The hypnotic technique was 1 of simple 
eye fixation followed by posthypnotic suggestion for 6 
days and reinforcement at weekly, then monthly 
intervals. The 2 groups were satisfactorily matched for 
age, years of addiction, intelligence, Neuroticism and 
Extraversion scores on the MPI, and Social Stability 
scores on the Straus-Bacon scale. The patients were 
tated on sociomedical outcome on a 2-point scale for 
each of the 12 mo. following discharge; an overall 
outcome score for the yr. was then calculated. Statistical 
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analyses of the scores were done and prognostic 
characteristics of the 2 groups were compared. The 
results are discussed in the light of a review of the 
literature on hypnotic treatment of alcoholism, and the 
contention that a different mode of hypnotherapy might 
be more effective is examined. The current finding that 
hypnosis is of no value as an adjunct to conventional 
treatment of alcoholism was not contradicted. (51 
ref.)—Journal abstract. А 
11226. Ей s Robert. (California State Coll, ` 

Los Angeles) Is rational pee rational? 
Psychological Record, 1966, 16(3), 289-292 .—Rational 


psychotherapists have stressed correcting the irrational — 


assumptions and incorrect beliefs which underlie their 
clients’ behaviors, but they have not dealt adequately 
with the influence of their own biases on therapy. Ellis, 
for example, has been inculcating in clients a logically 
and empirically unverifiable hedonistic doctrine and а 
contradictory, illogically derived rationale for bores: 
others with kindness. That irrationally practice 
rational psychotherapy can be successful suggests that 
factors other than the therapist's logicality per se might 
be crucial for therapeutic success.—Journal abstract. 

11227. Erwin, Edmond F., & Hampe, Edward. 
Assessment of perceptual-motor changes "AS 
electroshock treatment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
22(3), 770.—2 investigations, both involving 1 S, suggest 
that performance on the Bender-Gestalt test worsens 
with shock therapy. This investigation was designed to. 
determine the generalizability of these findings by 
та perceptual-motor changes іп a larger number 
of people following electroshock therapy. 20 psychiatric 
patients were administered the Bender prior to treat- 
ment and then again on each day following the 
treatment. In all but 2 of the Ss Bender-Gestalt 
performance improved over trials.— Author abstract. 

11228. Kanfer, Frederick H., & Phillips, Jeanne 
S. (U. Oregon Medical School, Portland) Behavior 
therapy: A panacea for all ills or a passing faney? - 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 114-128. 
—Attempts “to provide an outline for organization of 
currently practiced behavior therapies, based on similar- 
ities of demand characteristics rather than learning 
theory models...or patient problems....The advan- 
tages of such a reorganization lie in increased possibil- 
ities of combining assessment techniques with pre- 
dictable consequences of specific behavior modification 
methods." It is concluded that present-day practice 
must be supported by stronger research evidence if 
current behavior therapies are not to become passing 
fancies. (60 ref.) —J. Smith. 

11229. Korson, Selig M., & Hayes, Winifred L. 
(Mental Health Inst., Independence, 1а.) Empathic 
relationship therapy utilizing student nurses: A five-year 
pilot study. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
123(2), 213-216.—An educational-therapeutic approach 
to patient care was demonstrated in an affiliate psychi- 
atric nursing program in a state hospital. The rewards 
of this integrated interpersonal relationship approach 
are 2-fold: (1) for the student nurse, a more meaningful 
learning process which has resulted in better under- 
standing of the Psychiatric patient; and (2) for the 
patient, more “tender, loving care" which is the basic 
ingredient necessary to any psychotherapeutic process 
leading to improvement or recovery of the mentally ` 


ill—Journal abstract. 
11230. Levine, Jerome, & Ludwig, Arnold M. The 


hypnodelic treatment technique. International Journal of 
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Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(3), 207- 
215.—Hypnodelic therapy, while seeming to promise 
much in the field of psychotherapeutics, is not, however, 
considered the only way in which therapy with LSD 
should or can be conducted. It appears to be a useful 
technique, but many controlled and long-term follow- 
up studies will be necessary to determine its efficacy and 
usefulness compared with other forms of psychedelic 
and psychiatric therapy. (Spanish & German sum- 
maries) (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11231. MacLeod, John A., & Tinnin, Louis W. 
(Coll. of Medicine, U. Cincinnati) Special service 
project. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 
190-197.—Reports on the development and beginning 
experience of an early access, brief treatment service. 
The service design is offered as being. useful for 
treatment and teaching activities concentrating on the 
acutely and seriously disturbed psychiatric outpatient. 
—Journal summary. 

11232, Reitman, E." Edward, & Pokorny, Alex D. 
(Baylor U. Coll. of Medicine) “Тһе best medicine”: 
Day center patients go camping. Austin, Tex.: U. Texas 
Printing Div., 1966. 18 p. $.25(paper).—" Describes а 
l-wk camping trip by Day Center members of the 
Veterans Administration -Hospital....a case document 
which fully and completely focuses on the feelings and 
attitudes of patients as reflected in their behavior.” 

11233. Santer-Westrate, H. C. De gedragstherapie 
als een leer situatie. [Behavior therapy as a learning 
situation.] Gawein, 1966, 14(5-6), 327-338.— Theory 
and principles of behavior therapy are based upon 
experimental findings about the learning process. 
Examples of behavior therapy include various condi- 
tioning techniques, such as avoidance conditioning and 
systematic desensitization. Some workers who are 
enthusiastic about the technique report a 90% incidence 
of success. Others report a considerably lower incidence 
of success, depending on the type and systematization 
of the neurosis. Behavior therapy is more successful 
with “left-over” symptoms of previous maladjustments, 
with situations in which the symptom is the key to the 
total maladjustment, and with patients who are already 
experiencing other forms of therapy.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11234. Sborowitz, Arié, & Michel, Ernst. (Eds.) 
Der leidende Mensch: Personale Psychotherapie in 
anthropologischer Sicht. [Suffering humanity: Individual 
psychotherapy from the anthropological viewpoint.] 
Darmstadt, Germany: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesell- 
schaft, 1965-66. 447 p. DM 30,—. 

11235. Schnabel, S. Therapiebezogene Diagnostik bei 
Sexualstórungen. [Therapy-related diagnosis for sexual 
disorders.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1966, 18(5), 189-195.— Presents a psycho- 
therapy of male impotency and female anorgasmy, 
based on a detailed analysis of patients’ sexual behav- 
ior. Depending upon the etiology, pathogenesis, and 
severity, 4 groups of sexual disorder are distinguished 
corresponding to J. H. Schultz classification of 
neurosis. Diagnostic prerequisites to behavior therapy 
may require establishment of all anticipatory-anxiety 
mechanisms and stimulatory situations.—K. J. Hart- 
man. 

11236. Schneider, Peter T. (U. Michigan) Personal- 
ity and treatment: An experimental field study of 
- geriatric mental patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 

26(12, Pt. 1), 7479-7480. 

11237. Scott, Edward M. (Oregon Alcoholism Treat- 
ment Clinic, Portland) Group therapy for schizophrenic 
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alcoholics in a state-operated outpatient clinic: With 
hypnosis as an integrated adjunct. /nternational Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1966, 14(3), 
232-242.— Because Alcoholics Anonymous has been so 
unsuccessful with the schizophrenic alcoholic, no 
therapeutic modalities structured to fit this population 
have reached the literature. For 3 yr. specific thera- 
peutic techniques, among them hypnosis, have been 
employed, and the results appear to be rather en- 
couraging. (Spanish & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

11238. Shore, Milton F., & Massimo, Joseph L. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Adelphi, Md.) 
Comprehensive vocationally oriented psychotherapy for 
adolescent delinquent boys: A follow-up study. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 609-615.—A 
follow-up study of the adolescent delinquent boys 
participating in a new comprehensive, vocationally 
oriented psychotherapy program reported earlier 
revealed that 2-3 yr. following termination the treated 
boys continued to show major improvement in ego 
functioning, though at a slower rate than during 
treatment. An untreated group deteriorated during that 
time. The results are of significance in planning pro- 
grams of intervention, especially with lower socio- 
economic groups.—Journal abstract. 

11239. Smedley, William P., & Barnes, William 
T. (Geisinger Medical Center, Danville, Pa.) Post- 
operative use of hypnosis on a cardiovascular service: 
Termination of persistent hiccups in a patient with an 
aortorenal graft. JAMA, 1966, 197(5), 371-372.—A 
patient’s persistent hiccups, which seriously complicated 
a left aortorenal graft, were terminated after hypnotic 
suggestion subsequent to failure of conventional 
therapy. The psychogenic cause of hiccups in this 
patient would seem to explain the favorable result 
obtained by hypnosis. No attempt at psychotherapy was 
made. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11240. Weisman, Maxwell N., Mann, Lenora, & 
Barker, Ben W. (Maryland Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 
301 W. Preston St., Baltimore) Camping: An approach 
to releasing human potential in chronic mental patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(2), 166-172. 
— Therapeutic camping for the mentally ill may provide 
an opportunity for remotivating chronic hospital 
patients. 2 camping sessions were attended by 90 state 
hospital patients, each of whom had been hospitalized 
for at least 2 yr. and appeared to be making no progress 
in the hospital. Responses of patients were varied; no 
correlation between diagnosis and the patient's reaction 
to camping was apparent. However, within 3 mo. 
following the session, 41 patients were discharged from 
the hospital.—Journal abstract, 2 

11241. Werry, John S. (U. Illinois) The conditioning 
treatment of enuresis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 123(2), 226-229.—20 studies of the conditioning 
treatment of enuresis are discussed and evaluated. The 
method seems to be "significantly superior to no 
treatment at all." Whether or not it follows the operant 
or classical conditioning paradigm is irrelevant. What is 
important in recommending it as a method of treatment 
is its safety, effectiveness, and practicability.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 
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"Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, (3), 152-1 65.—396 of 
697 questionnaires returned by psychiatrists revealed 
their attitudes toward drug use in treatment, General 
sychiatrists use drugs more than psychoanalysts but 
th groups use them more than they realize. Psycho- 
analysts think drugs interfere more and help less than 


do general psychiatrists. Psychoanalysts use drugs" 


surprisingly frequently in both classical psychoanalysis 
and psychoanalytic psychotherapy. With increasing age 
of the therapist, regardless of theoretical orientation, 
drugs are more likely to be used. Both groups use the 
same drugs and refer to them by trade names. Many 
patients are treated with drugs or psychotherapy on the 
basis of the orientation of their physician rather than on 
the nature of their condition. There is need for further 
education in the use of drugs and for renewed self- 
appraisal of therapists’ influence and psychiatric orien- 
tation.—D. Prager. 3 ы 

11243. Hodel, J. (Psychiatrische Universitatsklinik, 
Berne, Switzerland) Valium: Ein Hypno-Tranquilizer. 
[Valium: A hypnotranquilizer.] Psychiatria et Neu- 
rologia, 1966, 151(5), 259-275.—Diazepam has a good 
effect in inducing sleep and the majority of target 
symptoms are reduced in their intensity parallel with an 
improvement in sleep, thus allowing the drug to be 
characterized as a hypnotranquilizer. Contrary to earlier 
studies, no hallucinolytic effect of the drug in schizo- 
phrenia was found, but it seemed that a therapeutically 
undesirable psychomotor activity was released, so that 
where diagnosis is unclear, discriminate use of the drug 
is advised. (German & French summaries) (15 ref.)]— 
English summary. 

11244. Kurland, Albert A., Bethon, Gloria: D., 
Michaux, Mary H., & Agallianos, Dennis D. (Spring 
Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Chlorpromazine- 
chlordiazepoxide and chlorpromazine-imipramine treat- 
ment: Side effects and clinical laboratory findings. 
Journal of New Drugs, 1966, 6(2), 80-95.— Case-by-case 
and statistical analyses of somatic drug effects in 181 
newly hospitalized, acutely ill patients during a 5-wk 
controlled, double-blind comparative study of chlor- 
promazine-placebo, chlorpromazine-chlordiazepoxide, 
chlorpromazine-imipramine, and doctors' choice medi- 
cations. Treatment of doctors' choice Ss with drugs of 
the study, double-blind to patients and research per- 
sonnel, was known to and regulated by their respective 
ward physicians. Numbers of Ss who showed 1 or more 
side effects were not significantly. different among 
treatments, between combined drug and single drug 
therapy, or between randomly assigned and individually 
prescribed medication. Parallel comparisons yielded no 
differences in posttreatment laboratory findings or in 
weight gain. More women than men experienced | or 
more side effects (X* = 4.72, p< 05). Ss gained an 
average of 5.25 Ib. (t 7.50, p < .01). Fewer specific 
symptoms were reported in post- than in pretreatment 
examinations (X? = 39.57, p < .005).— Author abstract. 

11245. Michaux, Mary H., Kurland, Albert A., & 
Agallianos, Dennis D. (Spring Grove State Hosp. 
Baltimore, Md.) Chlorpromazine-chlordiazepoxide and 
chlorpromazine-imipramine treatment of newly hospital- 
ized, acutely ill psychiatric patients. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1966, 8(3, Suppl.), 117-152.—A controlled, 
double-blind comparative study was made of chlor- 
promazine-placebo, chlorpromazine-chlordiazepoxide. 
chlorpromazine-imipramine, and doctors’ choice medi- 
cations. Treatment of doctors’ choice patients with 
drugs of the study, blind both to them and to research 
personnel, was known to and regulated by their 
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respective ward physicians. Ss, 131 newly hospitalized, 
acutely ill Patient of both sexes, received 8 days of 
chlorpromazine followed by 28 days of | of the above 
treatments, randomly assigned. Treatment effects on 
global severity of illness were then compared. Neither 
combination of drugs showed unqualified superiority to 
chlorpromazine-placebo, either when randomly as- 
signed or when prescribed individually. (36 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. | 

11246. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. (Nervenklinik U. 
Mainz, Germany) Psychiatrische Krankheitslehre und 
psychiatrische Pharmakotherapie. [Psychiatric pathology. 
and psychiatric drug therapy.] Basel, Switzerland: S. 
Karger AG, 1966. 120 p. $7.40. . 

11247. Querol, M., Cuba, J. M., & Garcia Trovato, 
M. (Casilla 2511, Lima, Peru) Uses clínicos de la 
propericiazina en neur iatría. [Clinical uses of 
propericiazine in neuropsychiatry.] Acta Psiquiátrica y 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 12(1), 27-32.—30 
patients (15 psychiatric, 15 neurological) with character 
disorders were treated with doses of 10-30 mg. initially 
and 2-60 mg. maintenance doses of propericiazine. 80% 
of the psychiatric and 54% of neurological patients 
showed improvement, Symptoms reappeared with the 
introduction of placebo. Interpersonal communication 
was improved, and the drug was well tolerated. (16 
ref.)— W. W. Meissner. 

11248. Schlagenhauf, George; Tupin, Joe, & White, 
Robert B. (U. Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) The 
use of lithium carbonate in the treatment of manic 
psychoses. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(2), 
201-206.—Describes the use of lithium carbonate in 
treating 10 patients with manic-depressive disorders, 
manic type. As in previous reports, this was found to be 
an extremely effective method of controlling manic 
excitement. The patients maintained on lithium car- 
bonate have continued to do very well and while the 
follow-up period has not been long, none has had any 
гесиггепсе of manic or depressive symptoms. At the 
dosage level used, side-effects have been rare and 
transient. The practical aspects of a treatment that is 
effective, safe, and inexpensive are obvious but lithium 
may also be an interesting tool that can be used to 
better understand the nature of manic-depressive ill- 
ness.—Journal abstract. " } 

11249. Schulte, W. (Universitits-Nervenklinik, Osi- 
anderstr. 22, Tübingen, Germany) Psychopharmakol- 
ogie und Psychotherapie im Dienste der Wiederher- 
stellung der Unbefangenheit zu leben. [Psychopharma- 
cology and psychotherapy in service of reconstruction 
of unbiased living.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(5), 203- 
209.—Although psychopharmacology and psychother- 
apy may achieve spectacular results in the initial acute 
phase of mental diseases, great difficulties are en- 
countered in the patient's unprejudiced reassimilation 
into his family and occupational life. Society is not 
ready to readmit and reabsorb people who failed for 
psychological reasons, and the afflicted individuals tend 
to adhere to their illness because of various gains and 
advantages from the illness. They tend to over- 
emphasize psychogenesis leading to fixation and block- 
imine е intertecing factors may decisively 

а у psychopharmacology and psychotherapy. 
(16 ref.) 1. Neufeld. ier e iind 
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_ 11250. Braginsky, Benjamin M., Grosse, Martin, & 
Ring, Kenneth. (Connecticut Valley Hosp., Middle- 
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town) Controlling outcomes through impression-manage- 
ment: An experimental study of the manipulative tactics 
of mental patients. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1966, 30(4), 295-300.—An attempt to explore mental 
patients’ attitudes toward staying or leaving the mental 
hospital, their use of impression management as a 
strategy to increase the probability of satisfying these 
desires, and the relationship between mental patient 
strategies and discharge rates. The study found that 
old-timers (who have the lowest discharge rate in the 
hospital) will attempt to present themselves on mental 
status tests as ill and ineligible for discharge while 
short-timers\(who have the highest discharge rate in the 
hospital) will present themselves on mental status tests 
as healthy and eligible for discharge. The findings were 
presented as supporting the assumptions that mental 
patients are not necessarily helpless and ineffectual 
people and that they will try, in many ways, to 
determine their hospital fate.—Journal abstract. 

11251. Caplan, Lloyd M. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Identification, a complicating factor in 
the inpatient treatment of adolescent girls. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 720-724.—The 
inpatient treatment of adolescents presents problems 
which are unique for tha* age group. Data are presented 
which illustrate how identification interferes with an 
ongoning ward program. There is a need for close 
supervision of stafT members and the encouragement of 
open communication to maintain a therapeutic environ- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

11252. Christ, Adolph E., & Wagner, Nathaniel 
N. (U. Washington School of Medicine, Seattle) 
Iatrogenic factors in residential treatment: A problem in 
staff training. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1966, 36(4), 725-729.— The meeting of parent and ward 
staff in a child psychiatric inpatient or day-care unit is 
an anxiety-arousing experience. The anxiety created, if 
handled untherapeutically, leads to increased parental 
symptomatology (iatrogenic); if handled therapeutically 
it allows for the resolution of major child-parent 
conflicts, Describes some aspects of the training of the 
ward staff in this area.—Journal abstract. 

11253. Fattovich, G. Indagini catamnestiche eseguite 
in un gruppo di dimessi dall’istituto medico-pedagogico 
della provincia di Venezia. [Demographic studies 
executed on a group of discharged patients from the 
Medical Psychological Institute of the Province of 
Venice.] Difesa Sociale, 1966, 45(1), 25-43.—In a 20-yr 
follow-up of 814 discharged boys and girls, it was found 
that 39% had adapted well socially and were engaged in 
activities that allowed them economic independence, 
21% were still in need of family assistance, 25% were 
wards of psychiatric hospitals, and 14% were deceased. 
The needs for vocational training and the cooperation 
of the family, especially at the time of discharge, are 
stressed.—L. L'Abate. 

11254. Fulkerson, Samuel C., & Barry, John R. (U. 
Louisville) Early test change.as a predictor of duration 
and outcome of hospitalization. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 268-270.—"... raises the ques- 
tion whether the rate of behavioral change early in 
hospitalization would predict the duration and outcome 
of héspitalization.” 85 acute and chronic psychiatric 
female patients were given a battery of 7 tests 2 days 
after admission and retested 12-14 days later. In- 
creasing adequacy of test performance was associated 
with a briefer period of hospitalization. No signif- 
icant difference was noted between chronic and acute 
patients.— E. J. Kronenberger. 
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11255. Kernodle, R. Wayne. (Coll. William & 
Mary) Nonmedical leaves from a mental hospital. 
Psychiatry, 1966, 29(1), 25-41.—A study of demo- 
graphic characteristics of patients in a state mental 
hospital who left without medical permission. A 
comparison of the nonmedical leaves group with a total 
* hospital population showed the following variables to 
be related to escapism: male sex, 20-44 yr. age group, 
divorced or separated marital status, lower educational 
level, and a nonpsychotic diagnosis. The significance of 
nonmedical leaves for the patients is discussed in terms 
of external social pressures, hospital structure, and 
organization. “While it [nonmedical departure] cannot 
be openly encouraged . .. the evidence is substantial that 
the risks to the patient and to society are not nearly so 
great as has sometimes been feared.” —S. Brotman. 

11256. Mazer, June L. Producing plays in psychiatric 
settings: Its usefulness for the patients. Bulletin of Art 
Therapy, 1966, 5(4), 135-148. 

11257. McKnight, Robert S., Reznikoff, Marvin; 
Mulligan, W. Russell, & Giger, May-Wo F. (Inst. of 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) Characteristics of patients in 
an adult outpatient clinic: А survey and evaluation. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 636- 
642.—The demographic characteristics of the patients 
of | psychiatric outpatient clinic were studied and 
compared to the local population to determine how 
representative the clinic sample is of the surrounding 
community. Comparisons also were made between 
presenting symptoms and demographic characteristics. 
The significance of such studies is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. / 

11258. Miller, Dorothy. (California Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene, San Francisco) Alternatives to mental patient 
rehospitalization. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1966, 2(2), 124-128.— Suggestions imply a radical 
change in professional services—both in kind and 
degree. 

11259. Milner, G. The absconder. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1966, (3), 147-151.—19 of 69 absconders 
were in potentially dangerous situations within a few hr. 
of escaping from the hospital. An investigation of the 69 
absconders revealed repeated absconding behavior, 
poor work record, frequent suicidal attempts, and 
antisocial behavior.—D. Prager. 

11260. Moss, Sidney Z. (Philadelphia General 
Hosp., Pa.) How children feel about being placed away 
from home. Children, 1966, 13(4), 153-157. f 

11261. Penny, Ruthanna. (Porterville State Hosp., 
Calif) Practical care of the mentally retarded and 
mentally ill. Springfield, Tl.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. 


xvii, 252 p. $9.50. 1 
(Purdue U.) Social dis- 


11262. Perrucci, Robert. ) 
tance bargaining power and compliance with rules on а 
1966, 29(1), 42-55.—An 


hospital ward. Psychiatry, 
intensive study of ward personnel in a state mental 
hospital utilizing data collected from observation, inter- 
views, and questionnaires. Staff attitudes towards 
hospital rules were examined in the context of social 
distance patterns and power relationships between 
subordinates and superordinates. Lower status in the 
hospital hierarchy and reduced contact with superor- 
dinates are factors associated with rigid a 


rules and formalized relationships with rd š 
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—Suggests that knowledge of a patient's family rela- 
tionships in early childhood can be organized so as to 
reveal the repetitive nature of patterns of. interpersonal 
behavior that can be helpful in understanding the 
patient's cutrent behavior on a psychiatric ward. A 
method of case analysis is described whereby informa- 
tion from a patient's relatives can be compared graph- 
ically with information from ward personnel. Current 
and childhood behavior with regard to gratification of 
needs, mastery of internal and external impulses, and 
interpersonal mutuality can be examined in light of the 
roles significant figures play. It is suggested that further 
development of this method can be applied to restruc- 
turing the behavior of ward personnel to produce a 
more therapeutic environment for the patient.—Journal 
abstract. 

11264. Shapiro, Leon N., & McMahon, Arthur 
W. (Tufts U. School of Medicine, Boston) Rehabilita- 
tion stalemate: Problems in patient-staff interaction. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 173-177. 
—Stalemates in the rehabilitation process often occur 
around the psychological issues of denial of disability 
and difficulties in accepting the enforced dependency. 
Skillful handling of these problems by the rehabilitation 
staff can contribute to a resumption of rehabilitation 
progress. Group meetings of the staff are described in 
which psychological issues in staff-patient and staff-stafT 
interaction were discussed. Examples and a summary of 
the staff response to these meetings are also 
described.—Journal summary. 

11265. Shearn, Charles R. (Colorado State Hosp., 
Pueblo) Role changes in clinical psychology following 
the decentralization of a large state mental hospital. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 341-343. 
—An evaluation of work done by psychologists follow- 
ing a shift from a traditional centralized department to 
autonomous clinical divisions within the hospital. A set 
of 10 categories of work being done by the psychologist 
was developed and a ranking of these categories was 
carried out by various hospital 'personnel. The results 
showed that psychological testing was being deempha- 
sized to the near-vanishing point and treatment, con- 
sulting, and administrative functions were most im- 
portant in terms of time spent.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11266. Simon, Alexander. (Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Research and 
training at the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
California Mental Health Research Digest, 1966, 4(2), 
51-66.— Details the history, current research and train- 
ing programs, and future plans of this institution. 

11267. Stimpert, Warren E., Sinnett, E. Robert, & 
Wilkins, Donald M. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Cleveland, O.) A description of psychiatric patients five 
years after treatment. Social Work, 1966, 11(3), 78-86. 
—59 men (median age 32) “had been hospitalized in an 
open ward for acute, intensive treatment" at a Veterans 
Administration hospital. At follow-up the results were 
“disappointing.” In the 4 rated areas of work, family. 
interpersonal relations, and community the majority 
had adjusted. poorly or marginally, Implications for 
program changes are discussed.—E. P. Brandt. 

11268. Vernon, David T., Schulman, Jerome L., & 
Foley, Jeanne M. (Northwestern U. Medical School) 
Changes in children’s behavior after hospitalization. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1966, 111(6). 
581-593.— Factor analysis of a Posthospital behavior 
questionnaire completed by parents of 387 children who 
had been hospitalized yielded 6 types of responses. 
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Children between 6 mo.-4 yr. were most likely to be 
upset following hospitalization. Length of hospital stay 
was also significantly related to psychological upset. 
—A. B. Warren. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


11269. Foulkes, David; Spear, Paul S., & Symonds, 
John D. (U. Wyoming) Individual differences in mental 
activity at sleep onset. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 280-286.—Reports of sleep-onset and 
nocturnal (EEG Stage 1, REM period) mentation, 
CPIs, and thematic fantasy responses were collected 
from 32 young-adult Ss. In confirmation of recent 
findings by Foulkes and Vogel, dreamlike mental 
activity was found to occur with fairly substantial 
frequency at sleep onset, albeit with wide individual 
differences. Patterning of personality correlates with 
hypnagogic and nocturnal dream recall suggests that the 
former varies directly with waking ego strength and 
adaptive flexibility, while the latter varies directly with 
indications of waking maladaptive symptomatology. A 
psychodynamic interpretation of these results is 
oflered.— Journal abstract. 

11270. Heimann, Paula. Bemerkungen zum Arbeits- 
begriff in der Psychoanalyse. [Comments on the concept 
of "work" in psychoanalysis.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 
20(5), 321-361.—Memory work, working through, and 
psychic work, i.e., dreaming, wit, artistic creation, and 
mourning, are illustrated by details from a particular 
psychoanalysis.—E. W. Eng. 

11271. Kaywin, Louis. Notes on the psychoanalytic 
theory of affect. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(2), 
111-118.—Affect theory has been bound to instinct 
theory of libido and aggression. Affects are genetically 
derived from sensations actuated by the biological urges 
and drives as well as external stimuli. Affects are 
perceptions related to the development of the self- 
system. "Positive and negative representations act as 
polarizations for self- and Object-representations. The 
interactions of these affect-representations between self 
and object permit a differentiation of such emotions as 
love and hate, and such activities. as loving and 
aggression."—D. Prager. 

11272. Loch, Wolfgang. Über einige allgemeine 
Strukturmerkmale und Funktionen psychoanalytischer 
Deutungen. [On several general structural characteristics 
and functions of psychoanalytic. interpretations.] 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(5), 377-397.— The interest of 
psychoanalysis in interpretation links it with the 
Semiotic, information theory, hermeneutic, and philos- 
ophy disciplines. The effective interpretation is one that 
enables the patient to resolve his problem conflicts 
through resolving his “developmental problem.” At this 
Point psychoanalysis loses its “Socratic function" and 
existence assumes a fresh shape.—E. W Eng. 

11273. Markowitz, -Joel. Some historical conse- 
quences of libido regression: I. Journal of the Hillside 
Hospital. 1966, 15(2), 104-1 13.—Anality is used as the 
central libidinal element to view а number of aspécts of 
history.—J. Siller. 

11274. Meerloo, Joost A. The biology of laughter. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(2), 25-44.— Laughter is 
à remnant of ancient biological adaptational response in 
the service of communication, camouflage, mimicry, 
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and the reflex of capitulation. Laughter as an archaic 
derivative can be the cause of contagious disease. 
“Comedy and humor represent a temporary surrender 
to the illusion of living beyond one's instinctual limits in 
order to provide energy for the new vacillations of life." 
Study of biological behavioral units of psychogenic 
etiology and psychic contamination offer a valuable 
counterbalance to the l-sided biochemical viewpoint. 
(26 ref.)— D. Prager. 

11275. Noblin, Charles D., Timmons, Edwin O., & 
Kael, Howard C. (U. North Carolina, Greensboro) 
Differential effects of positive and negative verbal rein- 
forcement on psychoanalytic character types. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(2), 224-228. 
—Psychoanalytic theory holds that the oral character 
type is dependent and compliant, while anals are said to 
be obstinate and resistant. Consequently, it was pre- 
dicted that orals would show an increment in a 
selected-response class followed by positive verbal 
reinforcement and a decrement when negative reinforce- 
ment was used, while anals were expected to show a 
decrement in responding following positive rein- 
forcement and an increment following negative re- 
inforcement. Ss (24 oral and 24 anal undergraduate 
students) were selected by the Blacky test. The results 
support the hypothesis that oral and anal character 
types respond differentially to positive and negative 
verbal reinforcement. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11276. Páramo Ortega, Raül. Algunas consider- 
aciones generales sobre higiene mental desde el punto de 
vista psicoanalítico. [Some general reflections on mental 
health from the psychoanalytical viewpoint.] Revista 
Mexicana de Psicologia, 1966, 2(8), 693-701. 

11277. Rosenwald, George C., Mendelsohn, Gerald 
A., Fontana, Alan, & Portz, Alexis T. (U. Michigan) 
An action test of hypotheses concerning the anal person- 
ality. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 7Y(4), 
304—309.— Psychoanalytic . characterology posits that 
distinctive traits which are associated with conflicts in 
various impulse areas will be manifest in extreme 
degrees when the conflict is inadequately resolved. 48 Ss 
performed a hand-eye coordination task (action test) in 
an odorous dirty medium reminiscent of fecal matter. 
Poor performance of this task was taken as an index of 
ineffective defenses against anal impulses. It was 
predicted that indecisiveness and narrow intellectualism 
would be associated with ineffective defenses. Ss with 
unsuccessful action tests showed slower decision making 
and a selective sensitivity for anal concepts. Question- 
naire study indicated that they also profess greater 
discomfort in areas which are characteristically trouble- 
some for anal personalities.—Journal abstract. 

11278. Siebert, Lawrence A. (U. Michigan) Super- 
ego sex differences. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, 
Pt. 1), 7441-7422. 

11279. Wolman, Benjamin B. Transference and 
countertransference as interindividual cathexis. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1966, 53(2), 91-101.—Freud's tech- 
nique papers show that his suggestions as to handling 
transference are related to differences in type of 
disorders. “A new classification of mental disorders is 
introduced based on socio-psychological studies and on 
the concept of interindividual cathexis: Psychopaths are 
hyperinstrumental and self-hypercathected; obsessive- 
compulsives and schizophrenics are hypervectorial and 
object-hypercathected, and hysterics and manic-depres- 
sives swing from 1 extreme to the other. Transference 
and countertransference form a part in the process of 
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exchange of cathexes between the patient and the 
analyst.” (30 ref.)—D. Prager. 

11280. Zippin, David. Sex differences and the sense 
of humor. Psychoanalytic Review, 1966, 53(2), 45-55. 
— "Energy is made available for the experience of 
humor through a sense of benevolent protectedness, of 
masochistic enjoyment by the ego, and a sense of 
superiority with respect to competence goals." Different 
senses of humor of the sexes depend on differences in 
structure and content of male and female superego. The 
transference relationship is a central clue in explaining 
why and to whom jokes are told. Joking varies with the 
sex of the jokester and the sex of the person told the 
joke. (17 ref.)—D. Prager. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


11281. Arthur, Ransom J., & Gunderson, E. K. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) The prediction of diagnosis and disposi- 
tion in Naval hospitals. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(3), 259-264.—Demographic and clinical data 
on 473 psychiatric patients were related to 4 diagnostic 
and 3 disposition categories. A lack of consistency or 
stability in diagnosis from admission to discharge was 
noted. Neither diagnosis nor disposition was highly 
predictable. Clinical phenomena were of major impor- 
tance in the diagnosis of psychosis while demographic 
variables were more important than clinical data in the 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis or character and behavior 
disorders.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11282. Cone, John D., Jr. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
A note on Marks’ and Seeman's rules for actuarially 
classifying psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 270.—MMPI scores for 3978 
patients were analyzed and 236 of these with T scores 
above 70 on the 4 and 9 scales were selected for further 
analysis. When all 8 of the Marks and Seeman rules 
were applied, 4 patients remained in the sample. 
Because this result was considerably lower than that 
found by Marks and Seeman, the clinical usefulness of 
their actuarial system was questioned.—E. J. Kronen- 
berger. 

11283. Dawes, Robyn M., & Meehl, Paul E. (U. 
Michigan) Mixed group validation: A method for deter- 
mining the validity of diagnostic signs without using 
criterion groups. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(2), 
63-67.—T0 determine whether a sign x distinguishes 
between X-type and Y-type individuals (Y — not-X), it 
is necessary to obtain estimates of p(x X), the probabil- 
ity an X-type shows sign x, and p(x/ Y). The traditional 
method for determining these probabilities, criterion- 
group validation, involves observing the incidence of x 
in 1 group consisting entirely of X-types and in a 2nd 
group consisting entirely of Y-types. Here, equations 
are developed for obtaining these probabilities by 
observing the incidence of x in any 2 groups having 
different, known base rates of X-types. The validation 
procedure making use of these equations is termed 
mixed-group validation, and it is pointed out that 
criterion-group validation is a special (limiting) case of 
mixed-group validation. Advantages of mixed-group 
validation are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11284. Draguns, J. C., c (санаа 1381, Виепоѕ 
Aires, Argentina) Sintomat logía psi ] 2 

[Psychiatric зур! Ву and Culture:] M = үү 
atrica y Psicológica de América durs 
аа Transcultural comparison of social adequacy 
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and symptomatology between small groups (33 
members) of patients in Argentina and the U. S. The 
value of grouping psychiatric symptoms in 3 role 
orientations has bo demonstrated: avoidance of 
others, self-indulgence, and self-punishment. Orienta- 
tion to self-punishment was typical in middle-class 
patients. Lower class patients more frequently show 
avoidance or turning against others.— W. W. Meissner. 

11285. Fjeld, Stanton P., Small, Iver F., Small, Joyce 
G., & Hayden, Mary P. (Washington U. School of 
Medicine, St. Louis) Clinical, electrical and psycho- 
logical tests and the diagnosis of organic brain disorder. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 
172-179.—Compared the agreement of 3 commonly 
used measures of organic brain disorder: psychological 
tests, mental status examinations, and EEG recori ings 
with the standard criterion of a final psychiatric 
diagnosis and with each other. Completed examinations 
were obtained from 97 randomly selected admissions to 
an acute psychiatric hospital. Test performance was 
found to be significantly related to age and IQ, but not 
to race or sex. With regard to presence or absence of 
organicity, psychological tests agreed with either of the 
other 2 measures in 79%, EEG with either measure in 
85%, and mental status with either measure in 82% of 
the admissions. These percentages of agreement are 
comparable to those obtained in studies of medical 
diagnosis. However, when psychiatric diagnosis is used 
as the criterion for organicity, the 3 measures differ 
significantly in agreement with this criterion. Factors 
limiting diagnostic agreement are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11286. Gottheil, E., Kramer, M., & Hurvich, М. 
S. Intake procedures and psychiatric decisions. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(3), 207-215.—2 psychiatrists 
independently rated 60 men referred to an Army mental 
hygiene clinic for retention in, or separation from, the 
service. Their ratings were consistent. Judgments based 
on intake tests did not predict the clinical decision with 
a high enough degree of accuracy. Impressions gained 
in the face-to-face interview with the $ were given more 
weight than those gained from collateral sources of 
ee Prager. 

11287. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 
(104 E. 25th St., New York, N.Y.) Psychopathological 
disorders in childhood: Theoretical considerations and a 

roposed classification. GAP Report, 1966, 6(62), 173- 
43.—Consists of clearly defined cate; ories of psycho- 
pathological disorders in childhood which can be 
employed by clinicians from varying conceptual back- 
grounds. This classification System is based on a 
conceptual framework including psychosomatic, devel- 
opmental, and psychosocial viewpoints. Included, also, 
are general groupings, a symptom list, and suggestions 
for use, The purpose of this classification is to facilitate 
communication in work and teaching, the collection of 
data in different treatment and research centers, the 
study of the natural history of disease Pictures, the 
assessment of treatment outcome and Prognostic out- 
look, and the investigation of epidemiologic factors. 

11288. Herr, V. V. (Loyola U., Chicago) Further 
research on the Loyola Language Study. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 281-287.—A com- 
posite of research studies using the Loyola Language 
Study, which consists of 80 words selected at random 
from the Kent-Rosanoff free-association test. Studies 
dealing with geographic differences, differences due to 
instructions, personality variables, additional correlates 
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such as occupations and vocation differences, and a 
multiple-choice form are discussed. A summary of 
findings is presented. Further research in the area of 
adolescence and childhood is recommended. (24 ref.) 
— E. J. Kronenberger. 

11289. Hwang, Cheng-jen. A study of new indices of 
the Rorschach test for clinical diagnosis. Acta Psy- 
chologica Taiwanica, 1966, 8, 69—78.— The Rorschach 
was administered individually to 95 mental hospital 
patients diagnosed as psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, or 
psychotic. The scoring of the test results followed 
Beck's system. It was found that there were significant 
differences between psychoneurosis and schizophrenia 
in 7 response items: rejection, unusual detail percentage, 
anatomical percentage, popular responses, good form 
percentage, total movement responses, and free associa- 
tion. It was shown that the 7 response items could be 
used as an aid in differentiating psychoneurosis from 
schizophrenia.—7. Huang. ° 

11290. L'Abate, Luciano. (Georgia State Coll.) The 
clinical usefulness of the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic 
Test with children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(3), 298-299.—Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic 
(MPD) Test performance on 2 samples of children with 
various diagnostic problems was compared with their 
performance on the revised Gottschalk Hidden Figures 
and the Benton Revised Visual Retention Test. "The 
MPD scores were positively correlated with reproduc- 
tion errors on the Benton and inversely with the figures 
correctly identified on the Hidden-Figures Test.” The 
results support the use of the MPD as a screening test 
for cerebral dysfunctions.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11291. Lubin, Bernard. (Indiana U. Medical School, 
Indianapolis) Fourteen brief depression adjective check- 
lists. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 205- 
208.—Alternate form reliability and concurrent validity 
data are presented for 14 brief depression adjective 
check lists, Set 1 consists of 8 alternate forms and Set 2 
consists of 6 alternate forms.—Journal abstract. 

11292. Masterson, J. F., Tucker, K., & Berk, G. The 
symptomatic adolescent: Delineation of psychiatric 
syndromes. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1966, 7(3), 166- 
174.—5 psychiatric syndromes delineated in adolescent 
patients were thinking disorder, psychoneurosis, depres- 
sion, hysterical personality disorder, and acting out. 
The patients are to be followed up into adulthood. 
However, the study has yet to be validated through 
examination of a control group.—D. Prager. 

11293. Norman, Ralph D. (U. New Mexico) A 
revised deterioration formula for the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(3), 287-294.—Because of the possibility of a dis- 
crepancy in the deterioration quotient of the WAIS 
between sexes, and procedural problems in deriving the 
quotient, a new formula was derived. Using the WAIS 
standardization data an analysis of male and female 
Scores was made for different age groups. The results 
indicate that the original WAIS formula should be used 
for men, but that the revised formula should be used for 
women.—£. J. Kronenberger, 

11294. Paredes, Alfonso; Baumgold, John; Pugh, 
Lawrence A., & Ragland, Robert. (Jefferson Medical 
Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Clinical judgment in the assess- 
ment of psychopharmacological effects. Journal of 
Nervous. & „Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 153-160. 
—Using a wide variety of behavioral cues and a broad 
fund of information, à psychiatric clinician was able to 
discriminate between patients receiving chlorpromazine 
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and placebo irrespective of side-effects and despite use 
of devices meant to reduce subjective bias such as 
double-blind procedure, random assignment of medica- 
tion, etc. М of the 72 schizophrenic female Ss received 
placebo and the rest chlorpromazine in 2 successive 
cycles of experimentation.—N. H. Pronko. 

11295. White, Alice M., Fichtenbaum, Leonard; 
Cooper, Lowell, & Dollard, John. (Yale U.) Physiolog- 
ical focus in psychiatric interviews. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 363. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


11296. Donnelly, John. (Inst. of Living, Hartford, 
Conn.) Aspects of the treatment of character disorders. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 22-28. 

11297. Marks, I. M., & Gelder, M. G. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) Different ages of onset in 
varieties of phobia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1966, 123(2), 218-221.—139 adult phobic patients were 
subdivided into 4 groups with phobias of animals and 
insects, specific situations (e.g., heights, thunder), social 
situations, or agoraphobia. All groups Ist sought 
treatment at comparable ages in adult life. However, the 
onset age of phobias differed between groups: hardly 
any phobias of animals and insects had started after age 
5, while most phobias of the other varieties started after 
age 10. This suggests a facilitatory period in early 
childhood for the acquisition of certain fears. This 
different onset age of animal phobias was accompanied 
by other differentiating features: circumscribed symp- 
toms, continuous course, and a better response to 
behavior therapy despite longer duration of symptoms. 
—Journal abstract. 

11298. Zuckerman, Marvin. (Albert Einstein Medi- 
cal Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Save the pieces! А note 
on “The role of the family in the development of 
psychopathology.” Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(2), 
78-80.—Corrects factual mistakes in Frank's (see 39:6) 
report of the method and results of a study by 
Zuckerman, Oltean, and Monashkin, and disputes his 
treatment of other studies. Frank questioned the value 
of a retrospective statistical approach to the study of the 
role of the family in psychopathology. Examples are 
cited to show that this approach has contributed to the 
discovery of etiology in other disorders. Considering the 
possible. multiplicity of factors in the etiology of 
behavior disorders and the lack of reliability in the 
instruments used, it is reasonable to demand replication 
but unreasonable to demand that groups be separated 
with no overlap.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


11299, Blum, Eva M. (Stanford U.) Psychoanalytic 
views of alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1966, 27(2), 259-299.—Focuses on the current 
shift in therapeutic emphasis from 1 geared for the 
resolution of childhood conflicts to 1 geared for 
strengthening ego functions and enhancing the alco- 
holic's self-confidence. Some of the newer methods of 
therapy which utilize such psychoanalytic insights into 
the alcoholic’s needs are described. An evaluation of the 
contribution of psychoanalysis to anthropological 
studies of drinking behavior and personality theory 
follows. Caution, criticisms, and new directions for 
research are suggested. (255 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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11300. Jeffee, Saul. Narcotics: An American plan. 
pente N.Y.: Paul S. Eriksson, 1966. xv, 192 p. 

11301. Kinsey, Barry А. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
female alcoholic: A social psychological study. Spring- 
field, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. viii, 223 p. $8.75. 

11302. Miiller-Fahlbusch, H., & Restrepo, J. F. 
(Universitüts-Nervenklinik, Münster, Germany) Zur 
Frage der Abhängigkeit des Verlaufs einer Korsakow- 
Psychose von der Situation. [How great is the influence 
of psychological factors on the course of the Korsakow 
psychosis?] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1966, 151(4), 

+ 208-219.—Although the Korsakow psychosis is | of the 
organic psychosyndromes, psychological factors are 
considered to have some importance in the assessment 
and in the treatment of this illness. The development of 
such a psychosis as described shows that psychological 
influences can considerably modify the course which 
this psychosis takes. (French & German summaries) 
—English summary. 

11303. Royfe, Ephrain H. (Elwyn School, Media, 
Pa.) An exploratory examination of the social and 
psychological characteristics of 100 Pennsylvania drug 
"on Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 5(4), 
8-47. 


Suicide 


11304. Farberow, Norman L., & McEvoy, Theodore 
L. (Veterans Administration Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Suicide among patients with diagnoses of anxiety 
reaction or depressive reaction in general medical and 
surgical hospitals. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 287-299.—Analysis of records of Veterans 
Administration general medical and surgical patients 
with anxiety or depressive reactions, Jj of whom had 
committed suicide and % of whom were matched 
nonsuicidal controls, showed that the 2 groups were 
significantly differentiated on each of 23 feeling and 
behavior items. Also most of the cases could be 
categorized in patterns, called: (1) object-loss, suicides 
with severe interpersonal conflicts; (2) involutional, 
suicides with insult to their psychological integrity; (3) 
medical, controls with. physical problems; (4) egoistic, 
both suicides and controls with few ties to society; or (5) 
preegoistic (tentatively identified), younger controls who 
were possibly in ап earlier stage of the egoistic 
syndrome. An important measure against suicide is 
evidence that the hospital staff is interested in, and 
concerned about, the patient. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11305. Kamano, Dennis K., & Crawford, Carole 
S. (State Research Hosp., Galesburg, Ill.) Self-evalu- 
ations of suicidal mental hospital patients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 278-279.—Expecting 
that suicidal patients would be high in self-abasement 
апа low in self-satisfaction, the EPPS and Osgood's 
semantic differential were administered to 46 suicide- 
attempt or suicide-gesture patients, The results indicate 
that the index of self-satisfaction does not differentiate 
suicidal from non-suicidal patients, but that self- 
abasement is connected with suicide behavior.—E. J. 


Kronenberger. 

11306. Levi, L. David; Fales, Catherine H., 
Marvin, & Sharp, Vernon H. (Massachusetts Ñ 
Health Center, Boston) Separa on а 
suicide. Archives of General Psychiatry, | 
158-164.—Of 3. groups of psychiatric 
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tempted suicides, those with suicidal urges, and non- 
suicides—there were significantly more attempted 
suicides among patients with a history of childhood and 
antecedent separation than controls. In childhood the 
significant difference was found primarily in the period 
from birth to 7 yr. There was no significant interaction 
between childhood and antecendent separation and 
suicide attempt or suicide urge. (28 ref.)—Journal 
summary. x 

11307. van de Loo, K. J. Over de motivatie van 
autodestruktief gedrag als klinisch-psychologische vraag- 
stelling. [Concerning the motivation of suicidal behavior 
as a clinical-psychological problem.] Gawein, 1966» 
14(5-6), 339-354.— Research studies on the suicide case 
do not provide the clinical psychologist with a clear 
reference pattern. The heterogeneity of the sample of 
suicidal persons and the unreliability of predictions 
based on apparent presuicidal behavior contribute to 
the vagueness of research. Several conditions are 
discussed that might result in suicide. In general, the 
suicide may be described as one who has inhibited 
future orientation to his world. The difference between 
suicide and “playing-at-suicide” may be, respectively, 
expressed by a "rupture from life" and as an “inter. 
ruption of life." All existent theories emphasize that 
suicidal behavior implies more than only the desire for 
self-destruction.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


Crime 


11308. Bailey, Walter C. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Correctional outcome: An evaluation of 100 
reports. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police 
Science, 1966, 57(2), 153-160.—In a "content analysis 
of 100 reports of empirical evaluations of correctional 
treatment... the more rigorous.. „(уре study was the 
least frequently encountered ... 58%, of them dealt 
with...some form of group... treatment... roughly М 
of the reports... concluded considerable improvement 
....As the rigor of the design increases, the frequency 
of reported treatment success increases."—C. А. 
Bennett. 

11309. Hankoff, Leon D. Psychiatric and public 
health aspects of the prevention and treatment of violence. 
Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1966, 15(2), 94-103. 
—Action prior to law enforcement in the chain of 
events leading to violent behavior is necessary. Despite 
the need for more knowledge, present knowledge can be 
used for the prevention of violence. Knowledge of the 
known offender can be used for long-term follow-up 
and prevention. Techniques of case finding can be 
applied to those on the verge of homicide or suicide. In 
the areas of primary prevention, social planning can be 
used to prevent full development of the orientation 
toward violence.—J. Siller. 

31 l (Indiana U. School of 
Medicine, Indianapolis) The organic dimension of 

ves of ( Psychi@sry, 1966, 15(1), 
82-89.—A high incidence of eR illness, 39. 
abnormalities, and indications of CNS impairment was 


psychiatric evaluation. No significant correlations were 
demonstrated between the psychiatric diagnoses, EEG 
findings, 0% results of other individual examinations and 
specific aspects of criminal behavior. Moreover, con- 
trolled Comparisons of prisoners with and without the 
EEG manifestations described in the literature as 
typical of criminals, revealed no important clinical or 
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forensic differences. However, integration of all the 
available evidence of possible CNS dysfunction did 
permit classification of the Ss into groups with typical 
patterns of antisocial behavior. Individuals without 
demonstrable evidences of CNS lesions, except for those 
with organic disorders of late life, accounted for the 
most serious crimes such as murder, assault, and sexual 
violence. Ss with lifelong CNS damage and also those 
with equivocal indications of brain injury were usually 
guilty of repeated theft but did not display dangerous 
aggressive tendencies. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11311. Walsh, Maurice N. A contribution to the 
problem of recurrent mass homicide. Journal of the 
Hillside Hospital, 1966, 15(2), 84-93.—"“The increasing 
power of weapons for mass annihilation is... related to 
the desire for power ve pa | that of the father, with 
increasing danger of self-annihilation due to the un- 
conscious guilt related to the oedipal conflict..." 
—Journal summary. 

11312. Watman, Walter A. (Southern Michigan 
State Prison, Jackson) The relationship between acting 
out behavior and some psychological test indices in a 
prison population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(3), 279-280.—A study using Rorschach Color and 
Color Form responses and the 49 profile on the MMPI 
in a prison population of 46 Ss.* No relationship 
between impulsivity and Rorschach color response and 
the 49 profile was noted.— E. J. Kronenberger. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


11313. Levinson, Robert B., & Kitchener, Howard 
L. (National Training School for Boys, Washington, 
D.C.) Treatment of delinquents: Comparison of four 
methods for assigning inmates to counselors. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 364. 

11314. Loomis, S. Dale. (Loyola U., Stritch School 
of Medicine) Psychiatric consultation in a delinquent 
population. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
123(1), 66-70.—Reviews the psychiatric consultant's 
tole in a training school with Particular attention 
focused on 240 evaluations of juvenile and adolescent 
male delinquents. Suggestions are offered regarding a 
realistic and productive use of professional time in such 
а program: the consultant’s most useful function may 
be to train full-time personnel to treat more effectively 
and to participate in the correctional program with 
more insight.—Journal abstract. 

,..11315. Persons, Roy W. (Ohio State U.) Psycholog- 
ical and behavioral Change in delinquents following 
psychotherapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
22(3), 337-340.—Investigated the effects of intensive 
group and individual Psychotherapy with a well- 
matched therapy and control group, using a large 
number of incarcerated delinquents, and therapists of 
varying amounts of experience, 82 boys were assigned 
io either a therapy or control group and given the 
Taylor MA scale, the Delinquency Scale, and the 
MMPI. Each boy in the therapy group received both 
group and individual Psychotherapy. The therapy 
groups posttest scores were significantly lower than 
their pretest scores, and this group showed a sig- 
nificantly greater decrease in scores on the tests when 
compared with the control group.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11316. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Medical 
School) Racial perspectives and attitudes among Negro 
and white delinquent boys: An empirical examination. 
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Phylon, 1966, 27(1), 27-39.—“The distribution of the 
boys under study into the 4 groups which result from 
cross-classifying race with delinquency shows that a 
higher proportion [71%] of the Negro boys were 
substantive... [committed offenses against persons Or 
property] and that a higher proportion [63%] of the 
white boys were technical delinquents [broke important 
social norms]. . .. substantive delinquents had the higher 
racial awareness scores, although the difference was 


significant only in the white group....the white 
substantive delinquents clearly had the highest mean 
‘prejudice’ score.” —M. D. Franzoni. 

11317. Siegman, Aron W. (U. Maryland School of 
Medicine, Baltimore) Effects of auditory stimulation 
and intelligence on time estimation in delinquents and 
nondelinquents. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(4), 320-328.—Estimates of brief time intervals— 
ranging from 2-120 sec.—were obtained from 24 young 
offenders and 48 controls by the methods of production 
and verbal estimation. The verbal estimations were 
obtained of “empty” intervals as well as of intervals 
“filled” with a buzzer tone. Intelligence estimates were 
obtained on all Ss. The results indicate that brief time 
intervals appear longer to delinquents than to non- 
delinquents. The controls, but not the delinquents, gave 
shorter verbal estimates of the “filled” than of the 
"empty" intervals. Intelligence was not a significant 
source of variance in either the delinquents’ or the 
controls’ verbal estimation scores, but correlated signifi- 
cantly with the delinquents’ production scores of the 
relatively longer intervals (15-120 sec.).—Journal 
abstract. ў 

11318. Truax, Charles B., Wargo, Donald G., & 
Silber, Leon D. (U. Arkansas) Effects of group psycho- 
therapy with high accurate empathy and nonpossessive 
warmth upon female institutionalized delinquents, Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 267-274.—The 
hypothesis that time-limited group psychotherapy, led 
by therapists who offer high accurate empathy and 
nonpossessive warmth, would produce significant 
change in delinquent behavior was supported. Sig- 
nificant superiority of the treated Ss, compared with 
controls, was demonstrated in percentage of time spent 
out of institution during a 1-уг follow-up as well as on 
the Conformity scale of the Minnesota Counseling 
Inventory, designed to differentiate delinquents from 
nondelinquents. A major mediating effect of therapy 
was to change self-concepts in a positive direction which 
increased the congruence between the self and the ideal 
self, Group psychotherapy also had significant positive 
effects upon attitudes toward parents and siblings. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11319. Wiener, Jerry M., Delano, James G., & Klass, 
Donald W. (St. Luke’s Hosp., New York, N.Y.) An 
EEG study of delinquent and nondelinquent adolescents. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(2), 144-150. 
— EEGs of 80 delinquent and 70 nondelinquent male 
adolescents were reviewed. Although the recordings of 
the 2 groups were comparable in most respects, 
differences were observed between Ss in both groups at 
13-14 yr. old compared with Ss 17-18 yr. old with 
respect to alpha-amplitude and slow-wave activity while 
awake and lambdoid waves and 14 and 6/sec positive 
spiking while asleep. These EEG changes probably 
reflect continuing maturation within the 2nd decade of 
life. Slow EEG activity was not more frequent in 
recordings from delinquent Ss. No relationship could be 
established between the 14 and 6/sec positive-spike 
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pattern and juvenile delinquency. (27 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


11320. Carden, Norman L., & Schramel, Douglas 
J. (360 Oak Grove Rd., Concord, Calif.) Observations 
of conversion reactions seen in troops involved in the Viet 
Nam conflict. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
123(1), 21-31.— Presents 12 cases of "classical" conver- 
sion reactions following combat service in Viet Nam. 
The role of environmental pressures in precipitating the 
reaction and selection of site is discussed with stress on 
the role of secondary gain; treatment is also con- 
sidered.—N. H. Pronko. 

11321. Davidson, P. O., Payne, R. W., & Sloane, R. 
B. (U. Calgary, Canada) Cortical inhibition, drive 
level, and conditioning. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1966, 71(4), 310-314.— The performance of 40 neurotic 
female patients on finger withdrawal and GSR condi- 
tioning to shock was correlated with several personality 
and objective measures of drive level and cortical 
inhibition, All correlations between conditioning indices 
for the 2 responses were positive and significant 
(p < .05) for this group. The correlations of the drive 
measures with both CRs were all consistent with 
Spence’s drive theory although only 3 of these correla- 
tions were significant. There was no consistent relation- 
ship demonstrated between measures of cortical inhibi- 
tion and conditioning. The implications of these and 
other results for the hypothesis of a general factor of 
conditionability are discussed. (27. ref.)— Journal 
abstract. 

11322. Egan, Merritt H., & Robison, Ora LI. 
Utah Coll. of Medicine) Home treatment of severely 
disturbed children and families. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(4), 730-735.—In an effort to 
match the psychobiological continuum of illness with a 
similar gradation of treatment techniques, the scope of 
the out-patient approach to include home therapy is 
extended. For sóme children this is an alternative to 
hospitalization or day treatment; for others, it is the 
treatment of choice. Home visits and therapy should be 
part of à comprehensive mental health center.—Journal 
abstract. 

11323. Martin, Irene, & Rees, L. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England) Reaction times and somatic reac- 
tivity in depressed patients. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1966, 9(4), 375-382.—Reaction times were 
obtained from depressives under schedules that vary the 
probability of a preparatory signal. Results showed that 
depressives responded slower than controls, and that 
severely depressed Ss were slower than reactive de- 
pressives. Forearm muscle action potentials and skin 
resistance showed that the patients were not hypo- 
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11325. Parkin, A. Neurosis and schizophrenia: 
II. Modern perspectives. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 
40(2), 217-235.— The 2 contrasting modern views are 
that neurotic symptom complexes do (not) develop into 
schizophrenia.— D. Prager. 

11326. Sifneos, P. E. Psychoanalytically oriented 
short-term dynamic or anxiety-provoking psychotherapy 
for mild obsessional neuroses. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1966, 40(2), 271—282.— Criteria for selection of patients 
with mild obsessional neuroses from a psychiatric clinic 
are listed. In this short-term therapy special emphasis is 
placed on using positive transference, on avoiding a 
transference neurosis, and on early termination of 
treatment. Case reports are presented. In follow-up 
interviews there is evidence of new learning and overall 
improvement despite no achievement of basic charac- 
terological changes.— D. Prager. 

11327. Stamm, Julian, & Drapkin, Arnold. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine) The successful treatment of 
a severe case of bronchial asthma: A manifestation of an 
abnormal mourning reaction and traumatic neurosis. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 
180-189.—Presents the case of a severe, near-fatal 
bronchial asthma in a 33-yr-old businessman following 
the death of his 7-yr-old son. Combined medical and 
psychiatric treatments of a psychoanalytic sort effected 
a dramatic recovery. The patient's defense dynamisms 
are revealed.—N. Н. Pronko. 

11328. Stenback, A., Jakobson, T., & Rimon, R. 
(Hesperia Hosp., Helsinki, Finland) Depression and 
anxiety EE in relation to the excretion of urinary 
total 17-OHCS in depressive subjects. Journal of Psy- 
chosomatic Research, 1966, 9(4), 355-362.—The excre- 
tion of urinary 17-hydroxycortico-steroids was mea- 
sured on admission to hospital and 1 mo. later, in 28 
patients suffering from mental depression. On admis- 
sion, corticoid levels exceeded the normal upper limit in 
only 6 patients. 1 то. later there was no consistent 
reduction in the corticoid excretion. On Beck's Depres- 
sion Inventory, however, 26 of the patients were initially 
depressed whereas only 6 were depressed after 1 mo. of 
treatment. The Taylor MA scale could not differentiate 
patients with high or low anxiety when depression in 
both was high. (19 ref.)—W. G. Shipman, 


PSYCHOSIS 


290.—The time and age of onset of psychosi w 

studied statistically in: (1) 117 families vith 2 oF Hea 
psychotic members, (2) 45 probands and their psychotic 
relatives, and (3) 29 puerperal psychotics with a 
psychotic relative. The difference in the age of onset 
between the puerperal psychotic and her relative was 
found to be significantly larger than that between 
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Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 256-259.—Previous research 
has suggested that, except for paranoid schizophrenics, 
similarity in diagnostic category has little effect on 
sociometric choice among patients. A sociometric study 
was conducted employing MMPI scales as well as 
diagnostic categories on 84 hospitalized psychiatric 
patients. When diagnostic labels from the patients 
charts were used, results showed no relationship 
between sociometric choice and diagnosis. However, 
patients classified by highest MMPI scale or by MMPI 
code type made positive sociometric choices among 
themselves.—Journal abstract. 

11331. Knopf, Irwin J., & Brown, Robert A. (Emory 
U.) The effects of social and nonsocial censure on 
stimulus generalization in neurotics and schizophrenics. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(4), 315-319. 
—36 schizophrenic and 36 neurotic depressive Ss were 
given a visual-spatial generalization task under either 
social or nonsocial (impersonal) censure conditions. The 
following hypotheses derived from previous investi- 
gations were tested: (1) schizophrenics would show 
higher gradients of generalization than neurotic depres- 
sives, and (2) generalization gradients would be higher 
under conditions of social as opposed to nonsocial 
censure, especially in schizophrenics. The data sup- 
ported Hypothesis 1 but not Hypothesis 2. There was 
no evidence for differential responding between these 2 
groups with respect to either stimulus generalization or 
Tesponse to censure. It was suggested that hypotheses 
concerning the schizophrenic’s performance in these 2 
situations have been biased and oversimplified by use of 
normal, rather than patient, control groups in previous 
investigations. (22 fel Jounal abstract. 

11332. Schulze, H. A., & Neumann, J. (Humboldt 
U., Berlin, East Germany) Auswirkungen der Psycho- 
pharmakotherapie auf die differenzierte Diagnostik der 
endogener Psychosen. [Effects of psychopharmacother- 
apy on the differential diagnosis of endogenous psy- 
choses.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1966, 18(5), 179-182.—200 cases were 
Teexamined for the influence of pharmacotherapy on 
diagnostic criteria, with particular reference to Leon- 
hard’s classification of endogenous psychoses. Differ- 
ences between phasal and cycloid psychoses are com- 
pared. Symptomology of schizophrenic forms did not fit 
the qualitative categories of the other psychoses.—K. J. 
Hartman. 


Schizophrenia 


11333. Bryce, Forbes O., et al. (Arthur Р. Noyes 
Inst. for Neuropsychiatric Research, New Hampshire 
Hosp., Concord) Problems in prediction of a schizo- 
phrenic population. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(2), 140-143. —By comparing groups of schizophrenic 
patients from 1905-1963, the 1970 schizophrenic pop- 
ulation was estimated. Difficulty was encountered 
because of significant trend changes in the 1930s and the 
1950s. Previous to 1930, the chronic schizophrenic 
population bore a constant ratio to the adult popula- 
tion, but because of administrative decisions to limit 
institutional populations and release more patients, the 
Population increased. With the advent of tranquilizing 
and antidepressant drugs around 1955, more short-term 
schizophrenics were treated and released, although 
readmission rates for these patients increased. Data 
suggest that after 1970 the number of chronic hospi- 
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talized schizophrenics will increase again.—Journal 
summary. 

11334. Dawson, Joseph G., & Weingold, Harold 
P. (Louisiana State U.) Prognostic significance of 
delusions in schizophrenia. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 22(3), 275-277.—On the basis of transcribed 
interviews, 123 patients were assigned to 1 or more of 5 
delusional categories in an attempt to validate and 
extend the findings of Albee. From hospital records 
each patient was assigned to a discharge category. 
“These results indicate that if extreme discharge cate- 
gories are used, some statement regarding the proba- 
bility of remaining in the hospital as a function of 
certain delusional categories is possible” —E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

11335. Fish, Barbara; Shapiro, Theodore, & Camp- 
bell, Magda. (New York U. School of Medicine) 
Long-term prognosis and the response of schizophrenic 
children to drug therapy: A controlled study of trifluo- 
perazine. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(1), 
32-39.— Previous studies have demonstrated that sever- 
ity of language impairment is a critical determinant of 
long-term outcome for schizophrenic children in the 2-6 
yr. age group. Language impairment was therefore used 
as the major measure of severity in this study, designed 
to test whether subgroups of schizophrenic children, 
divided according to prognostic criteria, would respond 
differently to drugs and placebo. Responses to both 
nonpharmacologic aspects of treatment and to the drug 
itself were found to be related to the initial severity of 
language impairment. Thus the major developmental 
defect determining long-term outcome for schizophrenic 
children in this age group also predicted the immediate 
responsiveness to treatment.—Journal abstract. 

11336. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Body image in 
neurotic and schizophrenic patients. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 90-101.—Past findings con- 
cerning the tendency for schizophrenics to overestimate 
the sizes of various areas of their bodies were not 
supported. There was suggestive evidence in the male 
schizophrenics that the greater an individual's subjective 
sense of body shrinkage (smallness) the more he 
compensatorily overestimates his body size in a rela- 
tively unstructured judgmental situation. Frequency of 
self-touching was found to be significantly higher in 
male schizophrenics than in male neurotics. Corre- 
sponding differences were not found in the female 
samples. The neurotics exceeded the schizophrenics in 
both male and female samples with respect to the degree 
to which they distribute their body attention in an 
articulated and polarized fashion.—Journal summary. 

11337. Friel, Charles M. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) Intercorrelation of Orgel’s 
Diagnostic Rating Criteria with other measures of 
paranoid schizophrenia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 22(3), 265-267.—245 paranoid and 88 hebe- 
phrenic schizophrenic Ss were rated by their psy- 
chologist and by nurses and nursing assistants on the 
Orgel Diagnostic Rating Criteria test. The results of the 
ratings done by the nursing service were correlated with 
contemporary psychiatric diagnosis and clinical judg- 
ments made by psychologists. The reliability of the 
instrument used was upheld, and suggestions were given 
for rewording some items.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11338. Green, M. R. Common problems in the 
treatment of schizophrenia in adolescents. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 294-307.— Describes a phenom- 
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enological framework for understanding schizophrenia 
in adolescence using a Negro patient chosen to illustrate 
the complexity of the interpersonal and psychosocial 
problems of schizophrenia in adolescence. Treating 
schizophrenia challenges the therapist to be aware of his 
own values, purposes, identity, and goals, and to 
appreciate that such awareness is very difficult.—D. 
Prager. 

11339. Guller, Irving B. (Franklin & Marshall 
Coll.) Stability of self-concept in schizophrenia. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 275-279.—Investi- 
gated the stability of self-concept in nonchronic, non- 
paranoid schizophrenics. Self-concept, health-concept, 
and food-preference questionnaires were administered 
to 42 schizophrenics and 42 controls, divided into 
failure and nonfailure groups (N = 21/group). Test- 
retest method with a failure or a neutral condition 
immediately preceding the 2nd testing showed schizo- 
phrenics more variable for self-concept but not for food 
or health responses. Failure significantly increased 
self-concept variability for schizophrenics but not for 
controls. Schizophrenia appears to have a self-concept 
disorder component which manifests itself through 
inconsistent self-descriptions. It is suggested that some 
schizophrenic symptomatology may reflect efforts to 
establish a stable, if unrealistic, concept of self. 
—Journal abstract. 

11340. Higgins, Jerry; Mednick, Sarnoff A., Philip, 
Franklin J., & Thompson, Ray E. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Associative responses to evaluative and sexual 
verbal stimuli by process and reactive schizophrenics. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(3), 
223-227.—72 free-association stimuli varying in eval- 
uative (pleasant, neutral, noxious) and sexual (mascu- 
line, neuter, feminine) connotation were administered to 
23 process and 23 reactive schizophrenics. The groups 
did not differ in response to sexual connotation, but did 
differ in response to evaluative connotation beyond the 
05 level. The process schizophrenics gave more “dis- 
tant” responses, and the reactive schizophrenics gave 
more “autistic” responses, to noxious stimuli relative to 
pleasant and neutral stimuli. These results were seen as 
relevant to previous research with schizophrenics con- 
cerning avoidance behavior in response to ‘noxious 
stimulation, and were interpreted in terms of Mednick's 
learning theory analysis of the schizophrenic thought 
disorder.—Journal abstract. 

11341, Kiersch, Theodore A., & Nikelly, Arthur 
G. (U. Illinois) The schizophrenic in college. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 54-58.—A survey on 
academic performance was conducted using 108 out- 
patient and inpatient schizophrenic college students 
matched with random controls for sex and class 
standing who required only medical attention. for 
physical symptoms. The findings indicate that in the 
schizophrenic group the dropout rate was significantly 
high, while the graduation rate, the years of attendance 
after the diagnosis, and the level of academic per- 
formance and adjustment were significantly lower than 
the controls.—Journal summary. 35 

11342. Magaro, Peter А. (О. Illinois) Perceptual 
discrimination performance of schizophrenics as а func- 
tion of censure, social class and premorbid adjustment. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1) 7448. 

11343. May, P. R., Tuma, А. H., Distler, L. S., & 
McKeever, W. F. Selection of treatment for schizo- 
phrenic patients. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 40(2), 
236-247.—Research in prognosis and outcome of 
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treatment with schizophrenia should attempt to deter- 
mine which treatment works best for which patient 
rather than which treatment is best for all patients.—D. 
Prager. 

11344. Mishler, Elliot G., & Waxler, Nancy „E. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston) Family interaction 
and schizophrenia: An approach to the experimental 
study of family interaction and schizophrenia. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 64-73. 

11345. Saretsky, Theodore. (Brooklyn Coll.) Effects 
of chlorpromazine on primary-process thought manifesta- 
tions. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 
247-252 .—Attempted to determine the effect of chlor- 
promazine on primary-process thinking. 40 institu- 
tionalized schizophrenics were randomly assigned to 
either a drug or a placebo group. Research data were 
obtained from pre- and postdrug Rorschach protocols, 
which were scored using Holt’s method. The most 
outstanding finding was the striking improvement in 
mean defense effectiveness. Drug patients proved to be 
more capable of handling primary-process elements; the 
more so, the more they were rated as clinically 
improved. The insignificant changes in the sum of Level 
l primary process and mean defense demand suggest 
that the degree of thought pathology itself is not 
directly affected by drug treatment.—Journal abstract. 

11346. Spain, Bernadette. (National Assn. for 
Mental Health, London, England) Eyelid conditioning 
and arousal in schizophrenic and normal subjects. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 260-266.—Schiz- 
ophrenic patients were compared with normal Ss on an 
eyelid-conditioning task. All Ss received 50 trials to 
either a light or a tone CS; the UCS was an air puff to 
the eye. The principal findings were; (1) the number of 
CRs was shown to be related to level of skin potential 
in both normal and schizophrenic Ss; (2) the schizo- 
phrenic group gave more CRs than the normal group, 
and this was associated with higher skin potentials in 
the patient group; (3) the level of skin potential was 
found to be related to withdrawal, and the more 
withdrawn Ss gave more CRs; and (4) a differential 
effect was found between normal and schizophrenic Ss 
and the modality of the CS. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11347. Travis, Ernest J. (U. Michigan) An inves- 
tigation of the rational decision making, cooperation, 
greed, punishment, and withdrawal manifested by schizo- 
phrenics in several experimental conflict situations. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7449, 

11348. Wang, May-jane. The effect of distance 
between response classes on directional characteristics of 
behavioral change. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1966, 
8, 45-48.—Results with 43 psychotics, mostly schiz- 


Acute Schizophrenia 


11349. Widroe, Harvey J. (Cowell Memorial Hos; 
Berkeley, Calif.) Depression following acute schiz: 
ophrenic psychosis, Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 
1966, 15(2), 114-122. Differentiation between the 
initial psychotic episode and subsequent depression is 
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therapeutically and prognostically useful. Postschizo- 
phrenic depression signifies that the patient is capable of 
giving up his infantile attachments to his parents, and 
that his ego is capable of damming off large amounts of 
nonneutralized aggressive and libidinal energy in order 
to prevent massive disorganization or disruption of ego 
functioning.—J. Siller. 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


11350. Longabaugh, Richard; Eldred, Stanley H., 
Bell, Norman W., & Sherman, Louis J. (Cornell 
U.) The interactional world of the chronic schizophrenic 
patient. Psychiatry, 1966, 29(1), 78-99.—A methodology 
for codifying the interpersonal consequences of schiz- 
ophrenic patients’ interactions is Proposed. Each inter- 
personal act is characterized on the basis of salient 
resources and modes of expression. Utilizing obser- 
vational techniques, a sample population of schizo- 
phrenics was studied. “Findings indicate that a sensitive 
understanding of the interaction between psychological 
and interpersonal events in the life of the schizophrenic 
patient may be achieved through careful analysis of his 
current resource exchange processes." —S. Brotman 

11351. Schuler, Carmi, & Partel, Dorothy. The overt 
behavior of chronic schizophrenics and its relationship to 
their internal state and personal history. Psychiatry, 
1966, 29(1), 67-77.—On a time-sampling basis chronic 
schizophrenic patients were rated along 4 general 
dimensions: (1) geographical location in the w ard 
setting, (2) position in relation to the wall, (3) posture 
or body disposition, and (4) activity or response to ward 
stimuli. In addition, patients were rated on 2 symptom 
rating scales and the WAIS Object Assembly subtest as 
à measure of present intellectual functioning, plus case 
history data. Comparisons with nonschizophrenic 
patients showed differences in uality of social inter- 
action and behavioral patterns. In predicting behavior 
from knowledge of past history “birth order is the only 
valuable consistently predictive of likelihood of hos- 
pitalization for schizophrenia, the patient’s behavior in 
social psychological experiments once he is hospitalized 
and his observed ward behavior.”—S. Brotman. 

11352. Throne, Martin L., Gowdey, Charles W., & 
Lovegrove, Thomas D. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Effect of plasma from chronic schizophrenic 
and normal subjects on the rate of acquisition of a 
conditioned avoidance response by rats. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(3), 248-253. 
—Blood plasma from chronic schizophrenic patients 
and apparently normal controls was injected into a total 
of 146 male rats in a buzz-shock conditioning experi- 
ment; 14 Ss received isotonic saline as controls. “There 
was no statistically significant difference between the 
effect of plasma from schizophrenic patients and that 
from apparently normal controls (p < .8), although the 
plasma from the ‘normal’ Ss delayed the acquisition of 
the learning task slightly more than did the plasma from 
the schizophrenics.”— №. Н. Pronko. 


Affective Disorders 


11353. Clark, Robert А. The out-patient treatment of 
elderly depressives, Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1966, 6(1), 33-42 — Case-histories of elderly depressives 
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depressants, together with tranquilizers where indicated. 
Electric shock therapy, group therapy, and brief hos- 
pitalization may be helpful in some cases.—Journal 
summary. 

11354. Lichtenberg, Philip. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Case 
report: A flicker of life. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1966, 6(1), 8-12.—A description of 2 interviews 
with a 57-yr-old manic-depressive, female patient 
exemplifies the following points: (1) A “central ingre- 
dient in the depressive disorders is the person's necessity 
to hold initiative without due respect for the nature of 
the task and the capacities of others in his surround." 
(2) In establishing a relationship with the patient the 
therapist must take this necessity into account. That is, 
he “counters the patient's tendency to assert initiative 
independently of the task and his collaborators by 
accepting this initiative and by channeling it into a 
productive form, tying it over and over again to the task 
and the patient's collaborators on that task." (3) “The 
more fruitful analysis of manic or depressive symptoms 
is gained by . . . recreating the circumstances wherein the 
symptoms arise rather than attending to the intrinsic 
meaning of such behavior as if it were a dream or a 
drama. Successful handling is likely to lead one back to 
the original appearance of the symptom."—K. Buffon. 

11355. Winokur, George, & Ruangtrakool, Sompop. 
(Washington U. School of Medicine, St. Louis) 
Postpartum impact on patients with independently diag- 
nosed affective disorder. JAMA, 1966, 197(4), 242-246. 
—71 women suffering from primary affective disorder 
independent of the postpartum state were examined by 
a systematic interview concerned with pregnancies, 
deliveries, previous episodes of psychiatric illness, and 
coincidence of the postpartum state with psychiatric 
illness. The specific morbidity risk for the development 
of an affective disorder in the postpartum state (10%) in 
the group of affectively disordered women was not 
significantly different from the morbidity risk at any 
other time during their life (6%).—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


11356. Collis, Robert J. (Hawaii State Hosp., 
Kaneohe) Physical health and psychiatric disorder in 
Nigeria. Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1966, 56(4), 45 p.—Findings of the Cornell-Aro 
Mental Health Research project, designed as a pilot 
epidemiological study and carried out in several 
Nigerian villages and clinics, demonstrate the difficulty 
of separating mental and bodily diseases in "primitive" 
man. The psychosomatic interrelationship seems 
stronger and more complex there than in Euro- 
American culture. It is noted that in Africa mental 
illness is often associated with and caused by physical 
disease. The desirability of a close association between 
psychiatry and other branches of medicine is stressed. 
(89 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

11357. Desoille, Robert. The directed daydream. Psy- 
chosynthesis Research Foundation, 1966, No. 18, iii, 33 
p.—This series of 3 lectures given at the Sorbonne in 
1965 (translated by Frank Haronian) stresses the 
possibility of applying the directed-daydream technique 
to psychosomatic complaints. “By starting with the 
appropriate visual imagery, the functioning of any 
specific organ can be influenced,” thus reducing or even 
removing pain. In this process “the verbal stimulus is 
less effective than the visual image."—J. Smith. 
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11358. García Roca, Joaquín. (Inst. Anticancerous 
Sanatorium, Barcelona, Spain) El cancer y su curacion. 
[Cancer and its cure.] Barcelona, Spain: Editorial 
Sanatorium, 1952. 316 p. 40 pesetas (paper).— Cancer is 
assumed to be psychosomatic in origin and, hence, 
receptive to psychotherapy. 


CASE HISTORIES 


11359. Alvarez, G. R., & Sanchez, M. A. (Jujuy 
2173, Mar del Plata, Cordoba, Argentina) Sobre dos 
casos de sindrome de Laurence-Moon-Biedl. [Two cases 
of Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome.] Acta Psiquiátrica y 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 12(1), 69-76.—2 
sisters showed typical characteristics of the Laurence- 
Moon-Biedl syndrome: consanguineous parents, Babin- 
ski-Frohlich obesity, genital disturbances, atypical 
retinitis pigmentosa, nystagmus, divergent strabismus, 
myopia, cataracts, genu valgum, polydactyly, meta- 
tarsovarum, alopecia, hypertension, abnormal EKG, 
insulin resistance, etc. Psychiatric symptoms included 
mental deficiency (imbecile) and paranoid ideas. (30 
ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

11360. Wainwright, William H. (New York Medical 
Coll.) Fatherhood as a precipitant of mental illness. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(1), 40-44. 
— Psychopathological reactions to fatherhood probably 
occur with more frequency than is commonly recog- 
nized. Since the illness is usually attributed by the 
patient to other stresses, the importance of the recent 
birth of a child may be overlooked initially; a careful 
inquiry is necessary to establish the relationship. 10 case 
histories are cited to illustrate various dynamic factors 
operating to produce a pathological reaction to father- 
hood.—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


11361. DeWolf, Leland. (Wernersville State Hosp., 
Pa.) Current trends affecting the future of industrial 
therapy. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 6(1), 
13-19 .—"The future of industrial therapy . .. [is] theo- 
rized in terms of cultural, political, and economic 
factors, and their power to inhibit or nourish develop- 
ment." Also discussed are the future of mental health 
itself and ways to meet the demands it will impose, 
emphasizing that "increased planning and implementa- 
tion of a national mental health program” will be 
necessary.—K. Buffon. 

11362. Dörken, Herbert. (California Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Sacramento) Maximizing the effec- 
tiveness of psychology in public mental health services. 
American Psychologist, 1966, 21(6), 567-569.—Rather 
than a preoccupation with diagnosis .and pathology, 
psychologists should direct their attention to the capac- 
ity of individuals for adaption and adjustment.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

11363. Gowell, Elaine C. (Dillard U.) Anexperience 
with the use of group work methods and process with 
student nurse groups over a period of 5 years. Journal of 
Psychiatric Nursing, 1966, 4(4), 351-362.—Ss developed 
more poise, had less intense feelings about authority, 
and were better able to cope with crises such as death 
and terminal illness after participating in group coun- 
seling sessions. 

11364. Hagnell, Olle. (U. Lund, Sweden) A pro- 
spective study of the incidence of mental disorder. 
Stockholm, Sweden: Svenska Bokforlaget, 1966. 175 
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p.—Attempts to measure the incidence of mental 
disorders in a Swedish population, based on 24,000 
person years observed. The estimated cumulated risk of 
developing a mental illness for men is 43%; for women, 
73%. An effort is also made to define some predisposing 


factors, and to evaluate the etiological significance of 


medical, social, and personality factors.—J. А. Lucker. 

11365. Kaldegg, A. Vocational guidance in a mental 
hospital: With particular emphasis on the Mosaic Test. 
Rorschach Newsletter, 1966, 11(1), 23-27. 

11366. Kelly, James G. (Ohio State U.) Ecological 
constraints on mental health services. American Psy- 
chologist, 1966, 21(6), 535-539.—Proposes 4 principles 
for community mental health programing that are 
consistent with an ecological thesis: (1) Assessment 
methods are focused on the total population rather than 
on those persons who presently receive a mental health 
service. (2) Mental health services are designed to 
reduce a high risk for community service. (3) Profes- 
sional and research services are created as local 
community resources. “By initiating the informal 
coordination of current services, the community mental 
health program helps to create specific new community 
services as needed." (4) The program plans for change; 
this involves mobilizing anticipatory problem-solving 
resources not only for clients but for professionals as 
well. A “conception of community mental health work 
based upon the ecological thesis that Дре programs 
change" is presented. (39 ref.)—S. J. Lachman. 

11367. Korff, F. Anna. (Inst. für angewandte Psy- 
chologie, Lütjensee/Bez. Hamburg, Germany) Sich und 
anderen nichts vormachen. [On deceiving oneself and 
others.] Praktische Psychologie, 1966, 20(5), 117-123. 
—Because resentment can build up negative qualities 
and lead to organic and mental disorders, tolerance and 
self-criticism are recommended as antidotes. 

11368. Libo, Lester M., & Griffith, Charles R. (U. 
New Mexico) Developing mental health programs in 
areas lacking professional facilities: The community 
consultant approach in New Mexico. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1966, 2(2), 163-169.—New Mexico has 
devised a district consultant approach to initiate mental 
health services in outlying, professionally **underdevel- 
oped” areas. Each multicounty district is served by 1 
locally based, fulltime professional consultant—a psy- 
chologist, social worker, or mental health nurse—aug- 
mented by a part-time traveling psychiatrist. The 
program has emphasized community development, 
mainly through consultation, inservice training, and 
ао Me Ead oM abstract. 

369. Maves, Paul B. (Drew Theological School, 
Madison, N.J.) The Church and mental illness. Chris- 
tian Action, 1966, 21(7), 14-20.—Examines how the 
Church and religious faith can help alleviate ahd 
prevent mental illness and how both can assist disturbed 
persons to cope with their problems. 

11370. Miller, Maurine R. (Indianapolis Goodwill 
паа ue A ag training program for 

-core handica; . Communi: 

Journal, 1966, 20), OAT uy Mental Health 

11371. Moya Diaz, Laura. (U. Chile) Problemas de 
salud mental en una escuela Primaria de Santiago. 
(Mental health Problems in a Santiago primary school.] 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(1), 63-68.— Psychiatric disturbances were studied in 
Grades 1, 3, and 6. In a boys' school, 34 of 691 children 
< Were Sent to a psychiatrist; in the girls’ school, 61 of 
630. Highest percentage of disturbance was found in the 
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3rd grade, and this was found to be associated with 
higher percentage of oligophrenia.— W. W. Meissner. 

11372. Rae-Grant, Quentin A., Gladwin, Thomas, & 
Bower, Eli M. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Mental health, social competence and 
the war on poverty. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1966, 36(4), 652-664.—Mental health has 
emphasized reduction of intrapsychic conflict. Increas- 
ingly intervention strategies are shifting toward cogni- 
tive training for social competence. This trend is traced 
back to the New Deal and early psychoanalysts. Mental 
health must reexamine its own strategies if it is to retain 
leadership within the helping professions.—Journal 
abstract. 

11373. Reiff, Robert. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine) Mental health manpower and institutional 
change. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(6), 540-548. 
—"'The greatest social need for mental health services 
today comes from the low-income groups and the poor. 
Meeting this need is not primarily a problem of 
manpower but [one] of ideology. The task is to develop 
concepts, methods, programs, and services that are 
appropriate, effective, and related to the life styles of 
low-income people and to their needs, in a way which 
will create an effective demand for them. This will 
require significant institutional changes. Whatever 
manpower problems do exist are inseparable from the 
problem of institutional change. The solutions to 
manpower problems can reinforce existing institu- 
tionalized mental health or they can constitute a 
strategy for promoting institutional change." (20 ref.) 
—$. J. Lachman. 

11374. Roen, Sheldon R., Ottenstein, Donald; 
Cooper, Saul, & Burnes, Alan. (South Shore Mental 
Health Center, Quincy, Mass.) Community adaptation 
as an evaluative concept in community mental health. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(1), 36-44. 
—Investigated the potential of the Community Adapta- 
tion Scale for differentiating a “normal” population 
presumably adapted to the community, and a psychi- 
atric aftercare population presumably maladapted to 
the community. With some exceptions the findings were 
generally consistent with the original hypothesis of 
greater adaptation for the normals than for the 
patients.—Journal summary. 

11375. Smith, M. Brewster, & Hobbs, Nicholas. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The community and the com- 
munity mental health center. American Psychologist, 
1966, 21(6), 499-509.—The community has responsi- 
bility “for the quality and adequacy of the mental 
health services that it gets. The opportunities are now 
open for communities to employ the mechanism of the 
comprehensive mental health center to take major 
strides toward more intelligent, humane, and effective 
Provision for their people. If communities rise to this 
Opportunity, the implications for the national problem 
of mental health and for the quality of American life are 
immense." Guidelines are suggested, —S. J. Lachman. 

11376. Toker, Eugene. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Mental illness in the white and Bantu populations 
of the Republic of South Africa. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1966, 123(1), 55-65.—Cultural differences 
affect the incidence and mode of treatment of mental 
disorder among the 2 major populations of the Repub- 
lic of South Africa—white and Bantu. Increasing 
Westernization of the Bantu tends to narrow the 
differences in mental illness between the 2 groups. 
Private treatment is available primarily to the white 
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population; the Bantu are treated in state institutions 
and by medicine men. Bantu men are more likely to be 
treated in state hospitals than are Bantu women, since 
movement to urban centers where psychiatric facilities 
exist is more prevalent among men. Because trends 
toward detribalization and urbanization among the 
Bantu have increased the incidence of mental illness, 
there is a need to improve and extend psychiatric 
services for them.—Journal abstract. 

11377. Westberg, Granger E., & Draper, Edgar. 
(Baylor U. Coll. of Medicine) Community psychiatry 
and the clergyman. Springfield, Ш.: Charles С Thomas, 
1966. xxi, 110 p. $5.75. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


11378. Cahoon, D. D., & Watson, Charles С. 
(Auburn U.) An experimental programmed introduction 
to the vocational counseling process. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 354-356.—45 male neuropsy- 
chiatric patients who were referred to the counseling 
service at a Veterans Administration hospital were 
administered a standard test battery and the Vocational 
Counseling Quiz. “While a superiority in knowledge 
concerning counseling was. observed for the experi- 
mental group, other behavioral variables were found 
not to be influenced by the experimental treatment." It 
was concluded that such a program in which knowledge 
about counseling is presented to the patient might be of 
considerable value as an adjunct to counseling ina 
hospital setting.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

11379. Farnsworth, Kirk E. (lowa State U.) 
Application of scaling techniques to the evaluation of 
counseling outcomes. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(2), 
$1-93.—A reasonably comprehensive review of the 
literature has revealed largely inadequate attempts to 
evaluate counseling, due chiefly to improper criterion 
development. A consolidation of various criterion issues 
reveals that multiple criteria and some combination of 
the other types of criteria discussed are most promising 
for application in research. A consolidation of scaling 
issues emphasizes multiple ratings, the closing рар 
between physical and psychological continua, and the 
improper use of theoretical definitions for criterion 
development. A review of rating scales covering the last 
20 yr. reveals a general implementation of relevant 
criterion issues, but little attention to relevant scaling 
issues. It is concluded that each phase of rating scale 
development demands proper scaling techniques, i.e., 
factor analysis, and multidimensional scaling analysis. 
Other scaling methods are discussed, and item construc- 
tion and analysis are developed briefly. (2 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


11380. Bardill, Donald R. A relationship-focused 
approach to marital problems. Social Work, 1966, 11(3), 
70-77.—Utilizing the “healthy, adjustive, and rational 
processes of the ego” of each partner in conjoint 
sesssions the focus is on improving the intramarital 
communication, including verbalization of feelings. 
Techniques and selection of clients are discussed.—E. P. 
Brandt. 

11381. Kadushin, Alfred. (U. Wisconsin) Adoptive 
parenthood: A hazardous adventure? Social Work, 1966, 
11(3), 30-39.—*Recent studies of children offered 
services at clinical facilities show an apparently dis- 
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proportionate number of adopted, children. These 
studies are reviewed to demonstrate that the hazards of 
adoption are more apparent than real.” Furthermore, 
“available adoptive outcome studies . . . show adoption 
generally to be successful.” (41 ref.)—E. P. Brandt. 

11382. Rafferty, Frank T., Ingraham, Blanche, & 
McClure, Sally M. (U. Maryland School of Medicine, 
Baltimore) The disturbed child at home. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 142(2), 127-139.— 
“the initial report ofa pilot project influenced both by 
family theory and by community psychiatry. Its theme 
is an exploration of families’ adaptive techniques to deal 
with crises or chronic strain induced by the presence of 
a disturbed child. We are concerned with development 
of management techniques that may be used in the 
home, over brief periods of time, by non-psychiatrists. 
Families which do not have access to standard treat- 
ment or which are inappropriate for such treatment 
would be most likely to use such techniques." —N. H. 
Pronko. 

11383, Rowe, Jane. Parents, children and adoption: 
A handbook for adoption workers. New York, N.Y. 
Humanities Press, 1966. x, 294 p. $6.00. 


Social Casework 


11384, Levinson, Perry, & Schiller, Jeffry. Role 
analysis of the indigenous nonprofessional. Social Work, 
1966, 11(3), 95-101.—In spite of the e. commitment 
to organizational goals demanded of the indigenous 
nonprofessional, he finds himself in a discrepant role 
vis-à-vis his professionally oriented supervisor and his 
former client-oriented self-perception. The implications 
this has for utilization of the indigenous nonpro- 
fessional in a social welfare agency and for researc! in 
this area are reviewed.—Journal abstract. 

11385. Silverman, Marvin. (Solano County Mental 
Health Services, Fairfield, Calif.) Knowledge in social 

roup work: A review of the literature. Social Work, 
1966, 11(3), 56-62.—E. P. Brandt. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


11386. Kunce, Joseph, & Worley, Bert. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) Relationship of circular pencil 
mazes with cognitive and emotional distress. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 303-305.—151 Hsc 
cally disabled patients were given the MMPI, the 
Circular Pencil Mazes, and the WAIS. The results 
support other findings in that Ss with emotional or 
cognitive distress аге less capable of solving maze tests. 
A curvilinear relationship was noted between awareness 
and emotional distress.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Blindness 


Deafness 


11387. Altshuler, Morton W., & Welsh, Oliver 
L. (Veterans Administration Outpatient Clinic, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Sudden hearing loss with spontaneous. 
recovery. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 
310), 166-171.—A (69-yr-old woman experienced 


sudden unilateral deafness with spontaneous recovery aS — 


confirmed by extensive audiometric iaun 
was carried out 2.5 and 3.5 days, 1 and 6 wl 
after the insult. Recovery from 5 
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the use of drugs should be viewed in the light of the fact 
that some cases of sudden deafness recover spontane- 
ously. It is pointed out that the better ear should be 
evaluated audiologically as rigorously as the affected 
ear.—C. C. Berger. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


11388. Aronson, Arnold E., Peterson, Herbert W., 
Jr., & Litin, Edward M. (U. Minnesota) Psychiatric 
symptomatology in functional dysphonia and aphonia. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 
115-127.—MMPI studies were made on 27 patients 
with functional voice disorders. In the majority of cases 
acute chronic situational conflicts were found to be 
causative factors regardless of the type of voice symp- 
tomatology. The voice symptoms resolved the conflict 
at least temporarily, and thus constituted a primary 
gain. Secondary gain in the form of attention and 
sympathy was noted, Virtually all patients showed 
conversion but less than И exhibited hysteria. No 
serious psychopathology was found in the experimental 
group.—C. C. Berger. 

11389. Baynes, Robert A. (Oakland Schools Speech 
& Hearing Clinic, Pontiac, Mich.) An incidence study 
of chronic hoarseness among children. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 172-176.—1012 
elementary school children from Grades 1, 3, and 6 
were surveyed 3 times to ascertain the incidence of 
chronic hoarseness. Hoarseness was defined as “а 
quality of voice that is rough, grating, harsh, and more 
or less discordant.” The results of the 3 surveys showed 
that 7.1% of the children exhibited the condition of 
chronic hoarseness as defined. A sample of 94 children 
was judged by 2 speech pathologists. All cases judged as 
hoarse in this sample had been so identified in the 
original 3 surveys by the E—C. C. Berger. 

11390. Cooper, Eugene B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Client-clinician relationships and concomitant factors in 
stuttering therapy. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1966, 92), 194-207.— Studied interrelation- 
ships among client progress in stuttering therapy, the 
nature of the affect interchange between client and 
clinician, and certain personality characteristics of both 
client and clinician, Ss were 16 young adult male 
stutterers and their 11 graduate student clinicians. 
Results (1) support observations that the clinicians’ and 
clients’ personalities are significant variables in the 
Stuttering therapy situation, (2) support observations 
that important similarities exist between. stuttering 
therapy and psychotherapy, and (3) suggest that it is 
more accurate to note stages in the therapeutic rela- 
tionship, rather than to characterize the relationship as 
if it were the same throughout therapy,—Journal 
abstract. 

11391. Eisenberg, Rita B. (St. Joseph Hosp., Lan- 
caster, Pa.) Electroencephalography in the study of 
developmental disorders of communication. Journal o 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 183-186. 
— The use of EEG in the diagnosis of developmental 
disorders of communication is illustrated by a case 
study. A history of birth trauma, minimal neurological 
Signs, and motor retardation gave the impression of 
brain injury and possibly mild cerebral palsy. After 
extensive studies and a routine EEG examination. 
evoked potential techniques were employed. These tests 
confirmed the fact that the developmental disorder in 


communication derived from CN TET 
Berger. S dysfunction. —C. C. 
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11392. Jakobovits, Leon A. (U. Illinois) Utilization 
of semantic satiation in stuttering: A theoretical analysis. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 
105-114.—The history of the development of the 
concept of semantic satiation is reviewed and certain 
hypotheses for its application to the problem of 
stuttering are presented. These hypotheses are: (1) 
conditions favoring semantic satiation have definite 
characteristics; (2) semantic satiation generalizes from 
specific words to related words; (3) in reading, fre- 
quency and severity of stuttering are related to the 
meaningfulness of the passage; (4) a bilingual stutterer 
will show stuttering on equivalent semantic cues in both 
languages; and (5) stuttering can be permanently 
reduced by using counterconditioning.— C. C. Berger. 

11393. Jones, R. K. (Lankenau Hosp., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Observations on stammering after localized cerebral 
injury. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 29(3), 192-195.—4 stammerers, who 
required operation on 1 cerebral hemisphere, developed 
aphasia during intracarotid amytal testing from both 
hemispheres before operation. After operation, stam- 
mering ceased. Intracarotid amytal tests after operation 
and after stammering had ceased showed that aphasia 
was produced from the side of the brain that had not 
been operated on.—Journal summary. 

11394. Knabe, Judith M., Nelson, Lois A., & 
Williams, Frederick. (U. Wisconsin) Some general 
characteristics of linguistic output: Stutterers versus 
nonstutterers. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1966, 31(2), 178-182.—Questions of both a personal 
and impersonal nature were used to elicit verbal 
responses from 32 college students, '; of whom were 
stutterers. These responses were analyzed for 10 lan- 
guage variables, and the results for the 2 groups were 
compared. It was found that these groups differed 
significantly only on the measure of fluency, the 
stutterers being less fluent than the normals. The other 
aspects of the linguistic output of the 2 groups were 
markedly similar. It is hypothesized that messages of 
the 2 groups are not perceived with equal fidelity 
because of the increased dysfluency in the stutterer —C. 
C. Berger. 

11395. Lanyon, Richard I. (Rutgers U.) The MMPI 
and prognosis in stuttering therapy. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 186-191.— The relation- 
ships between improvement in stuttering and scores on 
the MMPI scales and indices which are known to be 
related to improvement in psychotherapy were studied. 
Ss were 25 severe stutterers who were rated for severity 
before and after a yr. continuous therapy. Analysis of 
MMPI profiles on these Ss revealed that the Ego 
Strength scale was positively related and the Deviant 
Responses scale was negatively related to improvement. 
Differences in the findings for psychotherapy and those 
for stuttering therapy were interpreted as due to 
differences in the nature of these therapies.—C. С. 
Berger. 

11396. Marge, Dorothy K. (Prince George’s County 
Health Dept., Cheverly, Md.) The social status of 
speech-handicapped children. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1966, 9(2), 165-177.— The social 
status of 3rd grade speech-handicapped children as 


judged by their peers and teachers was found to be 


lower than normal-speaking children in some inter- 
personal Situations but not for those involving play- 
ground activity and general speaking skill. Mothers of 
both types of children differed little in their attitudes 
toward speech disorders.—4. M. Barch. 
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11397. Massengill, Raymond, Jr., Quinn, Galen W., 
& Bryson, Marion R. (Duke U. Medical Center) 
Judging of cleft palate and normal neonatal cries. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 963-966.—High 
fidelity tape recordings were made of the cries of 16 
babies ages 3-24 mo., 8 with cleft palates and 8 with 
normal palates. The 16 original tapes were recorded on 
a test tape in a counterbalanced order and were 
classified by 5 speech clinicians as to whether the cries 
were those of cleft-palate babies. If the clinicians 
classified a cry as being that of a cleft-palate baby, they 
were also to indicate if the cry was from a unilateral 
cleft lip/palate baby, a bilateral cleft lip/palate baby, or 
a baby with a cleft palate and no cleft lip. Spectrograms 
were also made of each of the 16 cries, with an overlay 
technique being used for the analysis.—Journal abstract. 

11398. Mimms, Howard A., Kolas, Christy, & 
Williams, Ronald. (Cleveland State U.) Lisping and 
persistent thumb-sucking among children with open-bite 
malocclusions. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1966, 31(2), 176-178.—76 elementary school children 
exhibiting open-bite were divided into 4 groups; thumb- 
sucking and lisping, thumb-sucking and no lisping, no 
thumb-sucking but lisping, and no thumb-sucking and 
no lisping. The data were evaluated by means of the 
chi-square technique. The value of chi-square was 1.06, 
not significant at the .05 level. However, there was a 
high percentage of children with open-bite who were 
persistent thumb-suckers. There was no significant 
relationship between lisping and persistent thumb- 
sucking.—C. C. Berger. 

11399. Ringel, Robert L., & Minifie, Fred D. (U. 
Wisconsin) Protensity estimates of stutterers and non- 
stutterers. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1966, 
9(2), 289-296.— Normal speakers, mild stutterers, and 
moderate to severe stutterers estimated the duration of 
a 10-sec interval while engaged in various reading, 
listening, and speech activities. Protensity judgments 
during silence were more accurate. Stutterers were less 
accurate than normals.—A. M. Barch. 

11400. Schuell, Hildred. (U. Minnesota) A re- 
evaluation of the short examination for aphasia. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 137-147. 
— The Minnesota Test for Differential Diagnosis of 
Aphasia is reviewed. The original short test for aphasia 
is unsatisfactory because it does not provide an ade- 
quate sample of language behavior, but this deficiency is 
overcome in the Minnesota test by the use of a number 
of scales measuring the different language modalities. 
The examiner is thus able to select an appropriate range 
of tests for each S. A Diagnostic scale and a Severity 
scale, included in the battery, permit comparison of 
diagnostic patterns and severity of deficits from patient 
to patient and give a meaningful summary of impair- 
ment in the individual case.—C. C. Berger. 

11401. Wingate, M. E. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Stuttering adaptation and learning: I. The relevance of 
adaptation studies to stuttering as ““1еагпей behavior.” 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 
148-156.—A comparison of adaptation in stuttering 
and the psychological principles of extinction and 
spontaneous recovery. И is shown that stuttering 
adaptation is not analogous to the unlearning of a 
response and does not provide evidence that stuttering 
can be considered as a learned behavior. It is pointed 
out that the concept of stuttering adaptation is also 
inconsistent with the learning-theory models which have 
been invoked in defining stuttering as learned behavior. 
—C. C. Berger. 
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NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


11402. Anderson, Scott, & Anderson, Lauriel. 
Identifying the neurologically handicapped child: The 
parents’ viewpoint. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965- 
1966, 1(2), 54-63, 103.—3 parents describe their 
children's case histories prior to their being diagnosed 
as neurologically handicapped. 

11403. Collins, Donald J. (Walson Army Hosp., Ft. 
Dix, N.J.) The role and viewpoint of the clinical 
psychologist in the assessment and treatment of per- 
ceptual-motor disorders. Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1966, 6(1), 20-25.— Discusses: (1) the influence of 
perceptual-motor disorders on personality development 
and academic achievement, (2) some techniques which 
are useful in screening for perceptual-motor problems 
with psychological testing, and (3) the role of the 
psychologist as counsellor and, when necessary, psycho- 
therapist. 

11404. Goldsmith, Carolyn. Rhythm as an aid to 
learning in neurologically disturbed children. Academic 
Therapy. Quarterly, 1965-1966, 1(2), 114-119.—Dis- 
cusses rhythmic and movement activities which help 
children to develop directionality, body image, and 
laterality. 

11405. Hirschenfang, Samuel, & Benton, Joseph 
G. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
Brooklyn) Note on intellectual changes in multiple 
sclerosis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 786. 
—WAIS Verbal IQs, and Verbal subtest scores were 
investigated in a group of 23 patients hospitalized for 
multiple sclerosis. Mean scores for Information, 
Comprehension, Arithmetic, Similarities, and Digit 
Span were 9.3, 8.7, 7.1, 7.5, and, 7.6, respectively. These 
are lower in every case than the values reported by Fink 
and Houser. It was also noted that the 23 Ss earned 
scaled scores of 5.7 and 3.6, respectively, on digits 
forward and digits backward. Relative impairment of 
performance on these 2 subtests may reflect organic 
defect, as suggested.— Author abstract. 

11406. Marshall, John, & Schnieden, Harold. (Inst. 
of Neurology, Queen Square, London, England) Effect 
of adrenaline, noradrenaline, atropine, and nicotine on 
some types of human tremor. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1966, 29(3), 214-218.— The 
effect of adrenaline, noradrenaline, atropine, and nico- 
tine was investigated in 22 patients with tremor. Of 
these, 8 had Parkinsonism and 7 had essential tremor. Of 
18 Ss given adrenaline intravenously, 17 had increased 
tremor. All 6 patients with essential tremor who 
received adrenaline produced an increase in tremor. 
Stress produced by mental arithmetic increased tremor 
in 7 of 8 Parkinsonian patients, and apprehension could 
be shown to increase the tremor in a patient with 
essential tremor. Both noradrenaline and atropine 
intravenously had a variable effect on tremor, but 
nicotine (2 mg.) caused a marked diminution of tremor 
within a few minutes in patients with Parkinsonism. In 
patients with tremor of different causation, this dose of 
nicotine could produce an increase in tremor.—Journal 
summary. 

11407. Slocum, A. Lorraine. (Ross General Hosp., 
Calif.) Some basic motor activities for the neurologically 
handicapped child. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965- 
1966, 1(2), 109-112.— Discusses what the teacher or 
therapist can do to develop the physical response 
necessary for learning. T 
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dysfunction in children. American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, 1966, 111(6), 573-580.—A review stressing the 
need for clarification of the syndrome and cooperation 
among the several professions involved.—4. B. Warren. 


Brain Damage 


11409. Busse, Thomas V., & Lighthall, Frederick 
F. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill. Con- 
ceptual retraining of brain-damaged adults. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 899-906.—A method for 
conceptually retraining brain-damaged adults was 
devised. The idea evolved from the work of Delacato, 
Piaget, and Vygotsky. The method involves teaching the 
brain-damaged person to use increasingly complex 
schemas. The concepts begin with the simple ones of 
shape and color and progress to more complex ones 
such as “it makes noise" and "edible." An exploratory 
study using randomized experimental and control 
groups of 7 Ss yielded positive results. The experimental 
patients were able to use concepts they had been taught 
as well as to build new concepts significantly better than 
the control patients. Relative youth, and greater educa- 
tion, together with the treatment, seem to have been 
effective in producing greater conceptual power among 
members of the experimental group.— Journal abstract. 

11410. Efstathiou, Aglaia, & Morant, Ricardo B. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Persistence of the 
waterfall illusion after-effect as a test of brain damage. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(4), 300-303. 
—Without special conditions and/or instructions to 
encourage continued fixation on the center of the 
stimulus object, 19 brain-damaged patients (chronic 
brain syndrome associated with alcoholism) performed 
less well on the Spiral After-Effect Test than did a 
normal control group. However, they performed as well 
as normals on the Waterfall Illusion After-Effect Test 
which does not require continued fixation in order to 
elicit apparent aftermovement. The results support the 
interpretation that the reported disturbance in the 
brain-damaged to perceiving apparent aftermovement is 
due to their relative inability to hold continued fixation. 
(17 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

11411. Elkan, Geoffrey. Serial Rorschach and cogni- 
tive tests in a case of mild brain injury: “Robin” (tested 
5 times between the ages of 16 and 21). Rorschach 
Newsletter, 1966, 11(1), 15-22. 

11412. Haydu, George G., & Rutsky, Albert. 
(Creedmoor State Hosp., Queens Village, N.Y.) 
Figure-reversing ability in chronic brain syndrome and 
controls. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 
142(2), 168-171.—A simple figure-reversing ability task 
is described which gives either positive or negative 
results. In 50 normal controls, and in 44 of 50 chronic 
schizophrenic MR figure-reversing ability was 
present. In 42 of 50 chronic brain-damage cases without 
aphasia, figure-reversing ability was absent. These 
differences are significant at the .001 level. In 14 chronic 
brain-syndrome cases where trauma or brain operation 
was neurologically ascertained, figure-reversing ability 
was found coterminous with intact orientation. These 
results and some aspects of chronic brain syndrome are 
discussed from the point of view of a “field of 
awareness," upon which patterns are formed, distin- 
guished, and transacted.—Journal abstract, 

11413. Karp, Eric. (New York U.) The differential 
effects of heteromodal and intramodal stimulation on 
judgments of auditory intensity made by brain-damaged 
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patients. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 
7460. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


11414. Blakemore, C. B., Ettlinger, G., & Falconer, 
M. A. Cognitive abilities in relation to frequency of 
seizures and neuropathology of the temporal lobes in man. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1966, 
29(3), 268-272.—The preoperative performance on 
standard intelligence test items of 32 patients submitted 
to anterior temporal lobectomy for the relief of epilepsy 
was analyzed in relation to frequency of seizures before 
operation and severity of neuropathological changes 
found at the time of operation. The Ss were grouped 
according to laterality of temporal lobe involvement, 
and were divided into subgroups for maximum and 
minimum frequency of seizures and maximum and 
minimum severity of pathology. The findings in relation 
to the effects on cognitive behavior of laterality of 
involvement are in general agreement with previous 
studies. While the findings are inconclusive in relation 
to the effects of epileptic lesions on cognitive behavior, 
there is some evidence to suggest that impairment on 
verbal intelligence test items is more dependent upon 
frequency of seizures than upon severity of neuro- 
pathological changes. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11415. Naveillian F., P., Horwitz B., J., & Sabat M., 
J. (Casilla 776, Santiago, Chile) Psicosis asociadas a la 
epilepsia. [Psychoses associated with epilepsy.] Аса 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(1), 18-26.—Differential diagnosis of 51 psychotic 
patients examined in 1960-1965 included schizophrenia, 
manic depression, and other cyclic psychoses. Varia- 
tions in state of consciousness and EEG are essential for 
diagnosis. The same pathogenic mechanisms may 
produce ене a зава manifestations, even in the 
same patient, and the same mechanism may be due to 
different causes. (20 ref.)— W. W. Meissner. 

11416. Sal y Rosas, F. (Casilla 2076, Lima, Peru) El 
problema etiológico de la epilepsia. [The ctiological 
problem of epilepsy.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1966, 12(1), 51-62.— External factors 
operate on the bases of genetic disposition. The relative 
influence of internal and external factors must be 
determined in each case. Endogenous factors act ima 
similar manner as other organic and psychiatric dis- 
turbances. An encephalic focus should be found in any 
epilepsy, the focus for “essential” epilepsy being in the 
PIN system. The integration of psychic and 
somatic features of epilepsy also takes place in this 
System. Centrencephalic activation always requires the 
action of external factors without which the strongest 
predisposition would not produce clinical epilepsy. (80 
ref.)— W. W. Meissner. 

11417. Shaw, Dale J. (State Hosp., Jamestown, 
N.D.) Differential MMPI performance in pseudo- 
seizure, epileptic and pseudo-neurologic groups. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 271-275.—Pseudo- 
seizures, epileptic, and pseudoneurologic groups of 15, 
15, and 32 Ss each were given the MMPI. A 17-item 
Pseudoneurologic scale on the MMPI was found to be 
highly useful in separating epileptics from the pseu- 
doseizure group. Differential intergroup performances 
were found. It was suggested that patients with pseudo- 
seizures differed from epileptics in terms of a poorer 
self-concept, greater psychiatric impairment, more 
emotionality, stronger tendencies toward exhibitionistic 
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and unconventional behavior, and increased bodily 
concern.— Ё. J. Kronenberger. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


11418, ————. Miles to go: Report of the Mental 
Retardation Planning Project. Hartford, Conn.: Con- 
necticut State Dept. of Health, 1966. viii, 313 p. 

11419. Arnold, Irene L., & Goodman, Lawrence. 
Homemaker services to families with young retarded 
children. Children, 1966, 13(4), 149-152. y 

11420. Black, Alan H., & Davis, Leo J., Jr. (Ft. 
Wayne State Hosp. & Training Center, Ind.) The 
relationship between intelligence and sensorimotor profi- 
ciency in retardates. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1966, 71(1), 55-59.— To test the prediction of a 
positive linear relationship between intelligence and 
sensorimotor proficiency in the mentally retarded, 245 
retarded Ss were assigned to 4 groups on the basis of 
IQ. Mean scores by IQ levels on tests of finger 
localization, fingertip-symbol recognition, and motor 
speed were then subjected to linear trend analyses. 
Highly significant linear relationships were found 
between IQ and finger agnosia, and IQ and finger- 
tapping speed, but essentially no relationship was found 
between IQ and a fingertip-symbol-recognition task. 
The findings are discussed in view of past research in 
this area.—Journal abstract. 

11421, Cellura, A. Raymond, & Butterfield, Earl 
С. (О. Massachusetts) Intelligence, the Bender-Gestalt 
test, and reading achievement. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 60-63.—A high and a 
low reading achievement group were matched on MA, 
CA, and IQ and were administered individually the 
Bender-Gestalt Visual-Motor Test. The protocols were 
scored by both the Pascal and Suttell, and Koppitz 
scoring systems. There were no differences between the 
2 groups on scores from either scoring procedure. 
—Journal abstract. 

11422. Clarke, A. D., & Cooper, G. M. (U. Hull, 
England) Age and perceptual-motor transfer in imbe- 
ciles: Task complexity as a variable. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 113-119.—Earlier work with 
imbecile Ss suggested a relation between low CA and 
amount of transfer, in the manner suggested by 
McGeoch and Hebb, It remained possible, however, 
that adults were nearer their ultimate limits and had 
benefited from the transfer processes earlier in life. It 
was necessary therefore to evolve a method enabling a 
fair comparison to be made between children and 
adults. Task complexity was thus adjusted either for 

adults or for children so that identical starting scores 

were obtained. 2 experiments yielded similar acquisition 
curves and transfer scores for both groups, suggesting 
that task complexity is a major variable in transfer. 
Hebb’s view that adults will have already gained 
maximum benefit from transfer early in life may only 
hold for simple or oft-used processes. Transfer seems to 
be a function of early development indirectly rather 
than directly, for all experiences will tend to be complex 
and unfamiliar to the young organism.—Journal 
abstract. 

11423. Clarke, Ann M., Cooper, С. M., & Henney, 
A. S. (О. Hull, England) Width of transfer and task 
complexity in the conceptual learning of imbeciles. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 57(1-2), 121-128.—Offers 
further evidence on the relation between task com- 
plexity and amount of transfer, using imbecile Ss. The 
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main purpose was to determine whether transfer might 
occur between widely different tasks, requiring some 
degree of conceptual behavior for their performance. 
The transfer task consisted of photographs of objects 
within 5 common categories; 3 different training tasks 
of varying complexity required the sorting of geomet- 
rical shapes. The 2 more complex of these training 
conditions resulted in considerable transfer on retest 
with the photographic material, and upon its subse- 
quent direct acquisition. The simple geometric training 
gave results midway between the former and those of a 
control group. Transfer between widely different tasks 
has thus been demonstrated and the possible implica- 
tions for understanding of the development of con- 
ceptual abilities are briefly considered.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11424, Condell, James F. (Moorhead State Coll.) 
Parental attitudes toward mental retardation. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 85-92. 
—Investigated the attitudes of parents, living in a rural 
setting, toward mental retardation using the Thurston 
Sentence Completion Form. 67 parents returned the 
form. A discrepancy seems to exist between what 
professionals generally agree should constitute program 
planning for the retarded and what parents themselves 
verbalize. There is evidence in the literature that 
attitudes can change. Professionals who do counseling 
with parents of retarded children, particularly in a rural 
setting, may wish to look closely at the attitudes held by 
these parents toward mental retardation.—Journal 
abstract. 

11425. Cook, John J. (110 N. Henry St., Madison, 
Wis.) A conceptual framework within which to view 
adaptive behavior in the retarded. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 64-72.—A number of 
psychological theorists have conceived of the propensity 
to act as a resultant of 2 aspects of functioning 
— subjective probability of outcome occurrence and the 
value or utility of these outcomes. The sparse empirical 
evidence suggested that the higher level retarded might 
not be deficient in the perceptual component of the 
equation, viz., the capacity to subjectively match the 
probability of occurrence of external events. The 
evidence did suggest a difference between the normal 
and the retarded at the school age level in terms of the 
motivational component of the equation, viz., the utility 
which is maximized. It was suggested that if attempts to 
make the retarded less maladaptive are implemented, 
then concomitant changes in the reward structure 
(utility maximized) might provide an index of the 
long-term effectiveness of the attempt. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11426. Ehlers, Walter H. (Florida State U.) 
Mothers of retarded children: How they feel, where they 
find help. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. xxi, 
166 p. $6.75. 

11427. Ellis, Norman R. (Ed.) (U. Alabama) 
International review of research in mental retardation: I. 
New York, N.Y. Academic Press, 1966. xi, 308 p. 
$10.50. 

11428. Evans, Gary W., & Spradlin, Joseph E. (U. 
Kansas) Incentives and instructions as controlling vari- - 
ables of productivity. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 129-132.—The response rates of ` 
12 institutionalized males were recorded while n 
tions and monetary incentives Were varis 
demonstrated that over a relatively bro pai PEE 
Ss are more productive on a Piece-rate Ince 
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Schedule than on a salary schedule. Subsequent inves- 
tigations of a less definitive nature indicated that Ss are 
more productive when paid a salary them when they are 
not paid, However, incentive schedule was found to be 
a less potent variable than certain verbal instructions 
(i.e., "pull as many times as you can," or "don't 
pull").—Journal abstract. 

11429, Eyman, Richard K., Dingman, Harvey F., & 
Sabagh, Georges. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, 
Calif.) Association of characteristics of retarded patients 
and their families with speed of institutionalization. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 
93-99.—A multiple regression analysis was undertaken 
to assess the possible influence of a retardate's hand- 
icaps, behavior problems, and parents’ attitudes and 
education to the speed of institutionalization. Based on 
the findings, a tentative hypothesis was advanced that 
parents' attitudes and education play a more crucial 
role in the admission process than the retardates’ 
handicaps or behavior problems. A 2nd study was 
recommended to verify these findings.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11430. Fishler, Karol; Koch, Richard; Donnell, 
George, & Graliker, Betty У. Psychological correlates 
in galactosemia. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1966, 71(1), 116-125.—Deals with the psychological 
aspects of galactosemia using a sample of 34 children 
who were followed on a longitudinal basis over the 
course of the past 8 yr. Early developmental progress in 
infants and young children is usually excellent with 
Proper dietary management; however, many of the 
older children exhibit signs of some visual-perceptual 
limitations regardless of the level of intellectual achieve- 
ment, frequently facing a distinct learning disability in 
the school situation. A generalized “personality profile” 
derived from the projective psychological tests reveals 
an excessively shy, young galactosemic child, who often 
develops many signs of anxiety and personality devia- 
tion in early adolescence. Present findings firmly 
support the belief that the damaging effects of the 
disease, which ultimately leads to physical and mental 
retardation, can be prevented significantly by dietary 
treatment.—Journal abstract. 

š 11431. Goldberg, I. Ignacy. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) Mental retardation: Who Says what to whom 
+++. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 
4-12.—Underscores the need for inter-, intra-, and 
extradisciplinary communication about retardation. 

11432. Hall, Richard C., & Campagna, James E. 
(Polk State School & Hosp., Pa.) A summer physical 
education program for institutionalized retarded children, 
Pennsylvania. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1966, 6(1), 26-32. 
—Reports on an ongoing program which exposes 
trainable mentally retarded children “to а daily series of 
activities involving rather extensive bodily output . . . [in 
order to] improve to some extent their degree of 
physical competence," 

11433. Hamilton, John. (Gracewood State School & 
Hosp., Ga.) Learning of a generalized response class in 
mentally retarded individuals. American Journal о, 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 100-108.—Mentally 
„retarded Ss have been found to be restricted in their 
ability to generalize principles from 1 stimulus setting to 
another. This study attempted to determine the extent 
to which mentally retarded Ss could learn a generalized 
Hoops to a designated class of stimuli, following 
different conditions of verbal pretraining. The principal 
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findings were that appropriate verbal pretraining 
resulted in faster original learning, greater task general- 
ization, and enhanced ability to verbalize solutions. 
—Journal abstract. 

11434. Jordan, Thomas E. (Ed.) (Southern Illinois 
U.) Perspectives in mental retardation. Carbondale, Ill.: 
Southern Illinois U. Press, 1966. ix, 358 p. $8.00. 

11435. Koh, Soon D., & Koh, Tong-He. (Hastings 
State Hosp., Minn.) Scaling of musical preferences by 
the mentally retarded. Science, 1966, 153(3734), 432- 
434.—The ability of institutionalized retardates in 
scaling musical preferences was compared with that of 
normals. The retardates' scale values and scale forms 
obtained by 2 kinds of scaling procedures are very 
similar to those of normals. Deficits, however, are 
observed in their lower internal consistency and relative 
uncertainty, and in higher response polarization and 
perseveration.—Journal abstract. 

11436. Kouw, Willy A. (U. Texas) The effects of 
stimulus intensity and duration upon short-term memory 
in the mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7447-7448. 

11437. Laing, Alice F., & Chazan, Maurice. 
(University Coll. of Swansea, South Wales) Socio- 
metric groupings among educationally subnormal chil- 
dren. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
71(1), 73-77.—5 classroom groups of educationally 
subnormal (educable mentally retarded) children were 
studied sociometrically as a preliminary step towards a 
detailed inquiry into the interpersonal relationships 
among such children. The analysis of the data reveals 
the presence of group structures comparable with those 
found among normal children and at variance with 
those found by Moreno in the case of mentally retarded 
children. The extent of group solidarity is shown, as 
well as the numbers of reciprocated and unreciprocated 
choices, mutual pairs, stars, and isolates. The degree of 
overlap between choices on 3 criteria also appears to lie 
within the normal limits.—Journal abstract. 

11438. Levine, Samuel; Elzey, Freeman F., & 
Paulson, Floyd L. (San Francisco State Coll.) Social 
competence of school and non-school trainable mentally 
retarded. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
71), 112-115.—A study to determine the degree to 
which the Cain-Levine Social Competency Scale differ- 
entiates between trainable mentally retarded children 
who have been successful in public school programs and 
such children who were either not accepted for the 
program or were removed from it after a short trial. 
The children were on waiting lists for public school 
classes for the trainable mentally retarded at the time 
the social competency ratings were obtained. The 
decision to include or reject a child from the public 
Schools was made independent of any knowledge of his 
social competency score. The difference between the 
Scores of the school-accepted and school-rejected chil- 
dren was significant in favor of the former group. 
—Journal abstract. 

11439. Lloyd, Lyle L., & Melrose, Jay. (U. Kansas) 
Reliability of selected auditory responses of normal 
hearing mentally retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 133-143.— The intra- 
method agreement of pure tone and speech audiometry 
with mentally retarded children (mean CA — 12.6 yr.) 
was evaluated. The Ss were 40 such children (20 males, 
20 females) randomly selected from the measured levels 
П and III. Thresholds for 500, 1000, and 2000 cps, and 
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the pure tone average were determined by 4 methods 
(standard, modified ear-choice, play, and slide-show). 
Speech reception thresholds were determined by 2 
methods (standard and picture). For clinical purposes, 
all 6 audiometric methods proved to be reliable. The 
present finding that mentally retarded children yield 
reliable audiometric thresholds is related to previous 
studies, some of which were not in agreement with the 
present data.—Journal abstract. 

11440, Luckey, Robert E. (Abilene State School, 
Tex.) Adult retardates’ responsiveness to recordings as a 
function of music therapist participation, American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 109-111. 
—Investigated the effects of active and passive partici- 
pation by a music therapist when recorded music was 
used. The results disclosed that institutionalized mildly 
retarded adult females exhibited increased motor activ- 
ity, interest, and attention when the music therapist 
clapped, sang, and marched. It is suggested that active 
participation by a music therapist may enhance the 
probability of promoting social-emotional growth and 
motor activities when recorded music is used іп a music 
therapy program.—Journal abstract. 

11441. Mercer, Jane R. (U. California, Riverside) 
Patterns of family crisis related to reacceptance of the 
retardate. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
71(1), 19-32.—Explores the relationship of the severity 
and nature of the preinstitutionalization family crisis to 
the probability that a retardate will be reaccepted by his 
family. 2 crisis patterns are identified: the burden of 
care crisis and the interpersonal structural stress crisis. 
All families are equally likely to report the latter but 
families who leave their retardates in the hospital are 
more likely to report the former. Families of institu- 
tionalized retardates also report more severe preinsti- 
tutionalization crises and lower levels of consensus on 
institutionalization as a legitimate resolution of the 
crisis. 3 possible explanatory schemes are developed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11442. Prehm, Herbert J. (U. Oregon) Verbal learn- 
ing research in mental retardation. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 7Y(1), 42-47.—Conflicting 
evidence regarding the presence or absence of a learning 
deficit in retarded children on rote learning tasks 
abounds. These discrepancies can be partially attributed 
to several methodological problems: the experimental 
matching of Ss on either CA or MA, the use of highly 
familiar learning materials, and experimental proce- 
dures which place an artificial ceiling on performance 
and which allow for varying degrees of intralist learn- 
ing. Knowledge of the learning and retention charac- 
teristics of retardates is limited. An increase in knowl- 
edge can be accomplished only by conducting more 
carefully controlled research. Examples of areas in 
which further investigation might prove fruitful are 
given. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11443. Rice, Harold K., & McDaniel, Martha W. 
(Medical Coll. of Georgia) Operant behavior in vegeta- 
tive patients. Psychological Record, 1966, 16(3), 279- 
281.—Reports operant conditioning studies with pro- 
foundly retarded (vegetative) children, and emphasizes 
the unique problems in studying this population and the 
methods used to study operant learning in these 
patients.—Journal abstract. 

11444. Seymore, Simon; Lotsof, Erwin J., & 
Bransky, Malcolm. (Northern Illinois U.) Verbal 
conditioning of common-word and uncommon-word 
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associations in retardates and normals. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 279-290.—Retardate and 
normal Ss were verbally reinforced for either common 
or uncommon responses in a 65-item forced-choice 
associative task. Performances on the last block of 
forced-choice trials and on a free-association transfer 
task constituted the criterion tasks. Results indicate 
that, for High MA retardates and normals, rein- 
forcement of common responses facilitates criterion 
responding. No other significant differences were 
obtained. Retardate Ss received significantly more 
reinforcements than normal Ss when reinforced for 
uncommon responses, and normal Ss received sig- 
nificantly more reinforcements than retardates when 
reinforced for common responses.—Author abstract. 

11445. Snyder, Robert T. (Catholic U. of America) 
Personality adjustment, self attitudes, and anxiety differ- 
ences in retarded adolescents. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 33-41 — There has been 
an accumulation of research evidence to show that for 
unique subsamples of retardates personality variability 
plays a heretofore unappreciated major role in deter- 
mining academic and social behavior. The present study 
attempts to demonstrate the generality of these findings 
by the method of selection of a heterogeneous group of 
170 retardates and their evaluation according to 3 areas 
of personality functioning. A variety of measures and 
statistical analyses confirmed that personality factors are 
of such importance in adolescent retardates as to be 
considered a generalization which will uphold itself in 
the face of marked heterogeneity of other variables. 
Other findings are that retardates in general obtain 
lower personality adjustment scores on formal testing 
than normals, female retardates obtain higher scores on 
such tests than males, and a "lie" score has particular 
implications for noninstitutional retardates.—Journal 
abstract. 

11446. Sprague, Robert L., & Binder, Arnold. (U. 
Illinois) Verbal and motor perceptual responses of the 
retarded to ambiguous stimuli. American Journal of 
Мета! Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 48-54.—64 mentally 
retarded Ss were assigned to 4 groups: mildly retarded 
verbal (learning response was nonsense syllable), mild 
motor (pushbutton press), moderate retarded verbal, 
and moderate motor. In 2 paired-associate sessions in a 
single day, 2 sets of 2 nonsense figures each were 
presented at varying frequencies. After training, 3 
ambiguous test stimuli containing cues common to the 
figures were shown. The relative frequencies, of test 
responses fairly well matched the relative experimentally 
assigned learning frequencies. Neither IQ nor mode of 
response influenced the test frequencies, but both 
variables significantly" influenced asymptotic learning 
performance. —Journal abstract. 

11447. Wagner, Edwin E., & Capotosto, Mary. (U. 
Akron) Discrimination of good and poor retarded 
workers with the Hand Test. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 71(1), 126-128.—The Hand Test was 
administered to 2 groups of retarded Ss, approximately 
equated in age, years of institutionalization, and IQ 
Successful discrimination was obtained between a group 
of poor workers who required too much supervision to 
be occupationally productive and a group of gi d 
workers who required only occasional supervision a 
who were currently occupationally productive, Reeth 
were interpreted as substantiating the изе! ihe con- 


Hand Test with retardates and reinforcing. 
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lention that IQ per se cannot be regarded as the 
determining factor in work placement of mental 
deficients.—Journal abstract. 
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11448. Bloom, Benjamin. (U. Chicago) Twenty 
five years of educational research. American Educational 
Research Journal, 1966, 3(3), 211-221.— Because educa- 
tion is looked to for the solution to poverty, racial 
discord, crime and delinquency, urban living, peace, 
and even affluence d ати there is need for new 
approaches, new understandings, and a closer relation 
between theory, research, an practice. A review of 
current research of methodological and substantive 
contributions (development of the individual, effects of 
the environment, modifiability of human characteristics) 
is presented.— £L. R. Steiner. 

11449. Cizaletti Dureux, Jean. (U. Chile) Estudio 
Sobre intereses y aptitudes vocacionales de los estudiantes 
de 9* aiio de los colegios medios de Arica. [A study of the 
interests and vocational aptitudes of ninth-year students 
in the intermediate schools of Arica.] Archivos del 
Instituto de Psicologia, 1965, 3(1), 7-22.—Test battery 
and questionnaire results indicate that the Ss were: (1) 
normal, and (2) much lower in general efficiency as 
measured by vocabulary and sentence-structure tests, 
Differential aptitude tests revealed a normal intellectual 
potentiality except for the mechanical Teasoning test. 
— М. Edwards, 

11450, Dible, Isabel W. (Beverly Hills Unified 
School District, Calif.) A statistical analysis of pupils’ 
and parents’ perceptions of the extended day program in 
the elementary schools: Grades three through eight. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 59(10), 45 5. 
—"...attempted to evaluate experiences of pupils in a 
Special program by dimensions other than rate and 
quantity, Rather, pupils were asked to participate in 
self-evaluation of their understandings and attitudes, 
and parents were asked to evaluate their children by 
observation of these qualities... Parents and pupils 
Teport considerable gains in growth, both cognitive and 
non-cognitive as a result of participation in this 
program." Parents' and pupils" evaluations were sim- 
ilar, as were reactions of boys and girls.— W. А. Koppe. 

11451. Fisher, John K., & Waetjen, Walter B. (U. 
Maryland) An investigation of the relationship between 
the separation by sex of eighth-grade boys and girls and 
English achievement and self-concept. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1966, 599), 409-4 12.—Attempted 
“to determine whether boys and girls in Sex-segregated 
classes achieved at higher levels in English and held 
better views of themselves than did Pupils in mixed 
classes . . -. The findings... indicated that there was not 
conclusive evidence that рори learn English better in 
Segregated classes or that their self-concepts were 
enhanced over those pupils in mixed classes. In fact, it 
appears that pupils in the mixed classes achieved 
a ightly higher in English on an overall basis.” — W. д 
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11453. González, Maria, et al. Estudio psicológico y 
social para ayudar a la elección del plan diferenciado en 
dos liceos de Santiago. [A psychological and social study 
for aiding in the selection of a differentiated plan at 2 
Santiago lycea.] Archivos del Instituto de Psicologia, 
1965, 3(1), 32-44.—Ss were 225 male and 218 female 
llth-grade students, Intelligence, adaptation, vocational 
and professional interests, and family society structure 
were tested by means of a general aptitude test, the 
Raven Progressive Matrices Test (RPMT), the Bell 
Inventory, the California Test, and a questionnaire. 
Results for: (1) the aptitude test revealed IQ means of 
107 for males and 100 for females, (2) the RMPT were 
above the norm, (3) vocational interests showed a 
marked predilection for medicine and dentistry, and (4) 
the tendencies towards adaptation were normal.— M. 
Edwards. 


11454. Hallam, Kenneth J. (American U.) The 
effects of teaching styles and pupils’ needs on learning, 
retention, and preference, Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
26(12, Pt. 1), 7439. 

11455. Halliwell, Joseph W. (State U, New York, 
Cortland) Reviewing the reviews on entrance age and 
school success, Journal of Educational Research. 1966, 
59(9), 395-401.—''A critical analysis of recent reviews 
on the effects of early entrance to Ist grade by 
prominent educators and organizations demonstrated 
that most of the reviewers relied heavily on the same 
few sources, and that the findings in these sources were 
пешу misinterpreted. Further analysis of the 
studies in the reviews indicated that pupils who had 
entered Ist dex early were 1 yr. ahead in grade and 
approximately 3 mo. ahead in average achievement of 
Pupils of similar intelligence and age who had not 
entered school early; but when early entrants were 
compare Upon anticipated achievement scores with 
pripi s of similar intelligence and grade level, but 1 yr. 
older, it was discovered that the early entrants were 
approximately 7 то. behind this criterion group in 
average achievement." —W, A. Koppe. 

11456. Hively, Wells. (U. Minnesota) A framework 
for the "mg: of elementary reading behavior. American 
Educational Research Journal, 1966, 3(2), 89-103. 
—What does a skilled reader do and how does one go 
about teaching him to do it? Until now there have been 
only adduced examples. Because reading lies at the 
center of the whole complex of verbal behavior, it is not 
Surprising, therefore, that reading instruction is not well 
understood.—L. R. Steiner. 

11457. Jivén, L. M. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) A study of language laboratory teaching in 
Y. 1966, No. 7, 2-16.— Presents 
results from a study of language laboratory teaching in 

Braders were trained in 
German, | group mainly in the language laboratory and 
only. Achievement and 


11458. McKenna, Alice В. 
San Rafael, Calif.) Some 
handwriting. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 
190-196, 229.—Suggests exercises to develop visual- 
motor skills, materials, varied alphabet forms. progres- 
Rmus Practice, and the development of good work 

s. 
11459. Osterweil, Jerry. School hol d 
Ч psychology ап 
comprehensive Community mental health planning. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1966, 22), 142-145. 
—Analyzes Some of the social forces and legislative 
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developments for modifying professional roles and for 
professional participation in larger societal planning. 
—Journal abstract. 

11460. Pigge, Fred L. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Analysis of covariance in a randomly replicated arith- 
metic methods experiment. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1966, 34(4), 73-83.— The objectives are 
2-fold: (1) to present a summary of the procedures and 
findings of an arithmetic methods experiment, and (2) 
to present an illustrative example of testing the main 
assumptions and effects by analysis of covariance in a 
random replications design with the statistical control 
of 2 concomitant variables. This study had to do with 
the relative effectiveness, as measured by scores on a 
criterion test, of 3 methods of teaching addition and 
subtraction of fractions at the Sth-grade level. It was 
found that children learned the skills better by spending 
less time on drill and more time on developmental 
meaningful activities,—G. F. Wooster. 

11461, Richards, James M., Jr., Rand, Lorraine M., 
& Rand, Leonard P. (American College Testing Pro- 
gram, lowa City, la.) Description of junior colleges. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(4), 207- 
214.—In a population of 581 accredited junior colleges, 
measures of 36 major attributes were intercorrelated. 
With unity in the diagonal, a principal components 
analysis was carried out, extracting 12 factors with an 
eigenvalue greater than 1. The Ist 6 of these factors 
were rotated to a final solution through the varimax 
procedure. The 6 rotated factors were titled: cultural 
affluence, technological specialization, size, age, transfer 
emphasis, and business orientation. The junior college 
factors are not congruent with factors for 4-yr colleges. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11462. Schale, Florence С. (Northwestern U.) 
Changes in oral reading errors at elementary and 
secondary levels. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 
1(4), 225-229.—Suggests, based upon analysis of errors 
which increase, decrease, or persist, that more attention 
to oral reading is needed in the curriculum at all grade 
levels. 

11463. Schroeder, Pearl. (U. Illinois) Relative 
spelling ability as a predictor of the academic per- 
formance of superior ability college freshmen. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(9), 427-428.—"It was 
hypothesized and demonstrated that, for superior abil- 
ity college freshmen, failure to develop spelling ability 
to the same level as general verbal ability is associated 
with poor academic performance. However, the same 
relationship did not hold for lower levels of academic 
ability. Since the spelling score was not reflecting finer 
discriminations of academic aptitude within the super- 
ior group, it was suggested that it was indicative of the 
attitudes or motives that determine the performance of 
such high ability students." — W. A. Koppe. 

11464. Sederberg, Charles H. (Independent School 
District No. 623, St. Paul, Minn.) A comparison of 
mathematics teaching methods for average and below- 
average ninth grade pupils. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1966, 59(10), 435-440.—Attempted “to 
determine whether lower ability 9th grade pupils 
learned more mathematics when assigned to general 
mathematics courses than they would if assigned to 
beginning algebra courses especially geared to their 
learning rates and abilities....The highest level of 
functional competence in mathematics. . . . [and] The 
highest level of skill in arithmetic computation was 
made by the general mathematics group."—MW. A. 
Koppe. 
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11465. Strom, Robert D. (Ed.) (Ohio State U.) The 
inner-city classroom: Teacher behaviors. Columbus, O.: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, 1966. xvi, 204 p. $4.50(cloth), 
$2.75(paper). 

11466. Tagatz, Glenn E. (Wisconsin State U., 
Oshkosh) Grouping by sex at first and second grade. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 59(9), 415-418. 
—"'Male and female students in equal numbers from Ist 
and 2nd grade were selected without bias from control 
and experimental classes. The experimental classes 
consisted of instructional groups arranged homoge- 
neously by sex. The duration of the study was ] yr. 
Reading vocabulary and comprehension were examined 
by analysis of covariance with IQ as the covariate. 
Personal, social and total adjustment scores were 
examined in a 2 x 2 X 2 factorial, repeated measures 
design using analysis of variance procedures. Auditory 
discrimination scores also were examined using the 
analysis of variance. Teacher reports were made in an 
unstructured manner. General lack of significant differ- 
ences and generally unfavorable reactions of teachers to 
homogeneous grouping by sex lead to the conclusion 
that boys and girls can profitably remain together for 
instruction at the Ist and 2nd grade." —W. А. Koppe. 

11467. Thomas, Aletha Р. (Unified School District, 
Alameda, Calif.) The identification and evaluation of 
learning disabilities by the classroom teacher. Academic 
Therapy Quarterly, 1965-1966, 1(2), 81-83.—Discusses 
what constitutes a learning disability and how early 
identification can be facilitated. 

11468. Van Dalen, Deobold B., & Meyer, William 
J. (U. California, Berkeley) Understanding educational 
research: An introduction, (Rev. ed.) New York,, N.Y ; 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. x, 525 p. $7.95. 

11469, Webster, Staten W. (Ed.) (U. California, 
Berkeley) The disadvantaged learner: Knowing, under- 
standing, educating. San Francisco, Calif.: handler, 
1966. xiii, 644 p. $7.50. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


11470. Bjerstedt, A. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Notes on programmed instruction in Sweden. 
Didakometry, 1966, No. S(Rev. ed,), 2-13.— Presents 
notes on research and development activities related to 
instructional programing in Sweden, including (1) lists 
of institutions, organizations, and publishers; (2) names 
and addresses of persons active in this field; (3) lists of 
programed ишу material developed. in Sweden; (4) 
bibliographies of books, articles, and reports within the 
field, written by Swedes and classified into 3 main 
groups— popular surveys, theoretical or methodological 
discussion, and empirical research; and (5) notes on 
Swedish terminology. Complete coverage has not been 
attempted.— Journal abstract. D 
11471. Brewer, Ray, & Perry, James W. (U. 
Arizona) Application of adjunct auto-instruction to 
teaching computer programming. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1966, 34(4), 71-72.—Part of 1 of 4 
divisions of a cooperative research project on "TA 
Effectiveness or Auto Ss еге I 
the "Human Growth ani гпїп, and 
cises were developed around the К 
the efficacy of adjunct autoin: ` 
work of à more factual nature 
autoinstruction technique 

erful aid to teachi 

ooster. Р 


i 
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11472. Elliott, Rogers, & MacMurray, Thomas. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Effectiveness of two methods of 
presenting information about simple reflexes. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1966, 16(3), 283-288.—1 of 2 groups of 
high school students matched on IQ read a narrative 
version of the set on simple reflexes from a programed 
text; the other read and responded to the original 
programed set. Effectiveness of instruction depended 
upon which of 2 tests of acquisition was used; there 
were no differences in retention associated with mode of 
instruction.— Journal abstract. 

11473. Flynn, John T. (U. Connecticut) The influ- 
ence of programmed instruction upon learning in educa- 
tional psychology. Journal of Educational Research, 
1966, 59(9), 387-391.—Investigated "the influence of 
programmed instruction upon the learning of identified 
achievers and underachievers." Live or programed units 
were written for students enrolled in Educational 
Psychology for Secondary Teachers. 80 college juniors 
and seniors were administered the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, Gamma Form FM, and the pretest 
developed by the investigator. Achievers using pro- 
gramed materials gained significantly over those using 
conventional classroom methods. Ünderachievers did 
equally well regardless of teaching method. Programed 
materials involved less time than conventional methods 
but showed no advantage in retention.— W. A. Koppe. 

11474. Holmberg, I. (School of Education, Malmó, 
Sweden) A combination of programmed instruction and 
teacher-supervised small group instruction compared with 
conventional classroom method. Didakometry, 1966, No. 
10, 2-13.—Presents results from a study of pupils" 
reaction to different kinds of instruction in arithmetic. 2 
Broups of 7th graders were trained in arithmetic, 1 
group by conventional classroom instruction, the other 
by programed instruction supplemented by teacher- 
supervised small group instruction. Changes in certain 
achievement, attitude, and behavior variables as a 
function of instruction method are analyzed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11475, Melaragno, Ralph J. A study of two methods 
for adapting self-instructional materials to individual 
differences. USN ONR Tech. Memo., 1966, No. 2932- 
000-01, 50 p.—This 2-phase study compared 2 methods 
of adapting self-instructional materials to individual 
differences among learners; these were compared with 
each other and with a control condition involving only 
minimal adaptation. Results Support 3 conclusions: (1) 


the basis of learners’ abilities; (2) a branching Strategy 
can reduce training time further than either prediction 


to a linear presentation. (44 ref.) —USN ONR. 
Joanna P. (U. Pennsylvania) 
rhe ызы Intiraction. 
'sychology, ‚ S7(4), 215- 
219.—A group of 120 6th-grade pupils worked through 
a linear program in | Of 4 versions: standard 
constructed-response format (A); standard multiple- 
choice format (B); a combination format in which the 
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on gain scores. The findings suggest that the use of a 
varied format may not in itself facilitate performance, 
rather, the important variable may be the correlation 
between training mode and type of item.—Journal 
abstract. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


11477. Benson, Jerry К. (U. Texas) Alienation and 
academic achievement: An empirical study of the reac- 
tions of college students to academic success and failure, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7472. 

11478. Blumenfeld, Warren S., & Remmer, Н. 
H. (U.S. Naval Personnel Research Lab., San Diego, 
Calif.) Attitudes toward study hall as related to grades, 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 59(9), 406-408, 
—“Тһе relationship between some selected attitudes 
toward study hall and the criterion of self-reported 
grades was investigated in a sample of 981 boys and 
1019 girls, representative of the national population of 
high school students. Less time Spent in study hall and 
more time spent doing homework outside of school 
were associated with better grades. Moderate amounts 
of time spent doing homework at school tended to be 
associated with better grades. Unfavorable attitudes and 
perceived unfavorable attitudes toward study hall were 
associated with better grades. Preference for serious 
Studying at home was associated with reports of better 
grades. It was concluded that the better students did 
more homework; but study hall was neither the time 
nor the place of their choosing." — W. A. Koppe. 

11479. Cheong, George S., & DeVault, M. Vere. 
(Lesley Coll.) Pupils' perceptions of teachers. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(10), 446-449.—'. .. with 
536 2nd-6th graders as Ss, attempted to inves e the 
relationships between teacher and "ideal'-teacher 
discrepancies...and 6 dependent variables. Results of 
the study were...(1) high school-achievement scorers 
tended to manifest low discrepancies, and vice versa; (2) 
boys appeared to exhibit higher discrepancies than girls 
did; (3) those more Socially acceptable children seemed 
to exhibit low discrepancies, and vice versa; (4) those 
children who indicated higher school attitude scores had 
а tendency to show low discrepancies, and vice versa; 
(5) those children who rated themselves high on 
aggressiveness were inclined to show high discrepancies, 
and vice versa; and (6) there was no statistically 
Significant relationship between peer-report aggressive- 
ness and such discrepancies," — W, А. Koppe. 

11480. Mannino, Fortune V. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Adelphi, Md.) A cohort study of school 
withdrawals with implications for mental health. Com- 
munity Mental Health Journal, 1966, 2(2), 146-151.—An 
investigation of school withdrawals from a rural Florida 
county school system revealed that on the basis of 
certain background information, it was possible to 
Predict in advance Students who were most apt to 
withdraw and the form the withdrawal would take. 
RI. Senet 

- Sandefur, J. T., & Bi e, Jeanette. (Kansas 

State Teachers Coll.) An Же of the domo 
ween recognized problems of adolescents and school 
achievement. Journal of Educational Research, 1966. 
59(10), 473-474.—Attempted. “to provide statistical 
evidence to support the assumption that adolescents 
have personal and social problems which affect their 
school achievement. 217 8th and 9th grade students 
777 Were given the Mooney Problem Check Lists and the 


1080 


a 
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SRA [Science Research Associates] Achievement Series 
in September 1964. Coeflicients of correlation were then 
computed between the 7 areas and a composite score of 
the Mooney and the 10 subtest scores of the SRA. The 
statistical analysis revealed an inverse relationship 
between the number of problems reported on the 
Mooney and the student achievement scores as reported 
by the SRA. The relationship was statistically sig- 
nificant at the .01 level...."—W. A. Koppe. 

11482. Simula, Vernon L. (U. Minnesota, Duluth) 
Anxiety: And the learning-to-read process. Academic 
Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(4), 209-213, 239.—A dis- 
cussion of the role of anxiety as а causal factor of 
depressed achievement in children with socially accept- 
able behavior. 

11483. Sopis, Josephine. (Heathcote Elementary 
School, Scarsdale, N.Y.) The relationship of self image 
as a reader to reading achievement, Academic Therapy 
Quarterly, 1965-1966, 1(2), 94-101, 113.— The existence 
of the variable, self-image as a reader, and its ability to 
affect reading achievement were established by placing 
240 pupils in disguised situations and obtaining a 
sample of their reading without their knowledge. 

11484. Warriner, Clell C., Foster, Dorothy A., & 
Trites, David К. (U. Oklahoma) Failure to complete as 
a family characteristic: A college sample. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(10), 466-468.— "College 
freshman males whose fathers and mothers failed to 
complete educational undertakings more often dis- 
continued their education than males whose parents had 
a converse educational history. Level of academic 
aptitude did not appear to be an influential factor in 
this relationship. Freshmen. females appeared to be 
similarly influenced by fathers, but this finding is not 
clearly unrelated to academic aptitude."— W. A. Koppe. 

11485. Wilde, L. J. Motivationele factoren bij het 
slagen op school. [Motivational factors and school 
success.] Gawein, 1966, 14(5-6), 313-326.— "School 
motivation" is responsible for a large part of the 
variation of pupils in educational achievement, a 
variation not accounted for by pupils’ performance on 
commonly used intelligence and achievement tests. 3 
factors that could contribute variation in school motiva- 
tion have been identified as persistence (defined as a 
trait), "achievement motivation," and test anxiety. 
Formulas incorporating these factors are suggested as 
predictive measures of "school motivation." Caution 
must be exercised since many other factors, such as 
perceived changes in test difficulties and the perceived 
importance of the tests, might be operative.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


TESTING 


11486. Bashaw, W. L. (U. Georgia) The applica- 
tion of regression weights to new data. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1966, 34(4), 69-70.—Presents а 
simple equation for the correlation of predicted scores 
with actual scores. The formula is highly useful in the 
cross-validation of the results of prediction studies.—G. 
F. Wooster. 

11487. Black, D. B., & Knowles, D. W. Effects of 
normalization of prediction of university success. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 12(1), 27-36. 
— To determine the additive effect of principal's ratings 
on the prediction of college grades, as well as of 
normalization of data on such prediction, Grade 12 
marks, principal ratings, and ACE L and Q scores were 
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obtained. Correlations were run with college grades. 
Results, presented for arts, education, engineering, and 
science faculties, indicate that grades in college may be 
predicted no better from ACE scores and principal 
ratings than from 12th-grade averages. Normalizing 
data did not improve coefficients —N. M. Chansky. 

11488. Grover, Burton L. (Manitowoc Public 
Schools, Wis.) Prediction of achievement in divergent 
and convergent learning situations. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1966, 59(9), 402-405.—“A short experi- 
ment in 9th grade civics classes, comparing the effects of 
divergent and convergent post-test performance, 
revealed some differential patterns among predictive 
and post-test measures. It was found that performance 
on the convergent post-test was more predictable, that a 
verbal subtest of the Minnesota Tests of Creative 
Thinking contributed to the prediction of performance 
(in addition to what was predicted by an achievement 
index) on the divergent but not the convergent post-test, 
and that performance was generally more predictable 
when pupils were tested in the same manner they had 
studied." — W. A. Koppe. 

11489. Hakel, Milton D. (U. Minnesota) Prediction 
of college achievement from the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule using intellectual ability as a moder- 
ator. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 336- 
340.—Following the procedures of Goodstein and 
Heilbrun (see 37:3), scores for 102 males on the EPPS, 
the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test (MSAT), and 2 
grade-point indices were analyzed for the entire sample 
and for low, middle, and high ability groups using 
partial correlation with MSAT scores held constant. 
The results show little agreement with those reported by 
Goodstein and Heilbrun. The sample was also 
randomly divided into cross-validation groups and a 
similar analysis performed. These results were not 
stable. The possible moderating effects of intellectual 
ability are noted.—Journal abstract. 

11490. Reid, William R., & Schoer, Lowell A. (U. 
Southern California) Reading achievement, social-class 
and subtest pattern on the WISC. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1966, 59(10), 469-472.—''The WISC subtest 
patterns of 87 4th-grade males were analyzed to 
determine the relationship between the patterns and 
reading achievement and social-class. All social-class 
effects and interactions involving social-class were 
non-significant. Scores on 3 Verbal scale subtests 
(Arithmetic, Similarities, and Digit Span) and 1 Per- 
formance scale subtest (Picture Completion) were found 
to be significantly related to reading achievement.” — W. 
A. Koppe. 

11491. Richards, James M., Jr., Holland, John L., & 
Lutz, Sandra W. The prediction of student accomplish- 
ment in college. ACT Res. Rep., 1966, No. 13, 29 p.—In 
samples with a broad range of talent, the academic and 
nonacademic achievements of college students were 
predicted. Criteria included college grades, 12 scales 
designed to measure notable extraclassroom accom- 
plishment in college, and scale to assess recognition 
for academic accomplishment. Predictors included 
scores on ACT tests, high school grades, and 6 scales 
measuring nonacademic accomplishment in high school. 
Results indicate that: (1) nonacademic accomplishment 
can be assessed with moderate reliability, (2) both 
academic and nonacademic accomplishment can be 
predicted to a useful degree, апа (3) ngnacadeiie 
accomplishment is largely independent of academic 
potential and achievement.—Journal summary. 
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“11492. Schill, William J. (U. Illinois) Unforced and 
group response to a Q-sort. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1966, 34(4), 19-20.—The use of cards from 
the Q-technique in soliciting responses relative to 
curricula content is a feasible and workable method. 
The forced sort concept from Q-technique does not 
need to be applied rigorously since having something 
other than a forced normal distribution still permits 
analysis and measure of individual and group agree- 
ments. Further, the use of group values on the sort for 
subsequent analysis is much simpler than assigning rank 
orders to each individual's response in a distribution that 

| differs from a normal distribution. Rank-ordering 
responses has not been programed for computer anal- 
ysis as yet and requires hand computation, whereas the 
summation of values by individuals to get a group 
response minimizes the amount of hand calculation in 
that only the group values need to be rank ordered in 
order to make comparisons between the kinds of 
recommendations made by respondents from differing 
establishments or with different personal, educational, 
or social characteristics.—G. F. Wooster. 

11493, Spies, Carl J. (Washington U., St. Louis) 
Some non-intellectual predictors of classroom success. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7442. 

11494. Waldrip, Donald R. (Spokane Public Schools, 
Wash.) An experiment with S.R.A. Reading Laboratory 
at grade two. Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 
59(9), 419-423.—"'In Phases I and II, 954 2nd graders 
followed similar basal reading programs during the 
school year, but 534 of the pupils had added, as a 
criterion variable, the SRA [Science Research Associ- 
ates] Reading Laboratory. Difference-in-mean tests of 
dope меге applied to gains made in the areas of 
1 | diagnostic subtests in Phase I, and in Phase II to 
gains made by 3 ability groups in 3 gross achievement 
areas. 18 classes participated in Phase III to test by 
analysis of variance the effectiveness of the Laboratory 
às a total program. The study failed to disclose a single 
facet of reading achievement at Grade 2 for which the 
SRA Reading Laboratory is better suited than is a 
regular developmental program." — W. A. Koppe. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


11495. Allen, Evelyn Y., et al. (Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.) Case selection in the public school. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1966, 31(2), 

- 157-161 :—Selection of cases for public-school speech 
therapy is discussed. In 1 School system it was decided 
that the classroom should be responsible for the 
articulatory errors of children who could produce 
misarticulated phonemes correctly in isolation. Clini- 
cians should administer therapy to those children who 
could not correctly articulate such sounds in isolation. 
Phonemes produced correctly in isolation may not be so 
produced in the phonetic context of syllables and words 
ur үш at | speech defect should not be made 

€ use of only | testing instrument.—C. C. 

11496. Amble, 5 Mean) See 
(Southern Illinois 
reading achievement of school children. 
Educational Psychology, 
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a useful supplement to regular reading Programs, 3 
experimental studies were conducted. The phrase. 
training program was designed to increase perceptual 
span and help students develop habits of integrative 
phrase reading. Ss were intermediate grade-schoo| 
children and remedial readers. Comparisons between 
experimental and control groups significantly supported 
the use of the phrase-reading program. Both reading 
comprehension and reading rate improved, depending 
on the criterion test employed. Reading gains were 
consistent for low, medium, and superior readers and 
were maintained in follow-up posttests. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11497. Belmont, Lillian, & Birch, Herbert G. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine) The intellectual profile of 
retarded readers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 
787-816.—Intellectual profile in 50 normal and 150 
retarded readers was studied for samples homogeneous 
as to age (9-10 yr. olds) and sex (boys) selected from a 
total population of school children. Ss were matched for 
birthdate and school class placement. Systematic 
equating for WISC IQ level was carried out. In general, 
weaknesses in intellectual functioning for the retarded 
readers were restricted to the Verbal scale, Retarded 
readers, when matched with normal readers for Full 
Scale ТО, were characterized by better functioning on 
the subtests of the Performance scale and poorer 
functioning on the Verbal scale. The finding that 
inadequacy in language functioning rather than in 
perceptual or manipulative skills characterized the 
retarded readers was sustained by an intensive evalua- 
tion of use of language. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11498. Berkun, Mitchell M., Swanson, Lloyd Wa, & 
Sawyer, David M. An experiment on homogeneous 
grouping for reading in elementary classes. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1966, 59(9), 413-414.—At- 
tempted *'to evaluate the effect of such [homogeneous] 
grouping separately for those initially above or below 
their grade mean, and to assess the reliability of the 
group reading test used to classify the children 
2... About 1100 children in the 3rd, 4th, and Sth grades 
were tested for reading achievement level in April after 
% of them spent the school yr. in experimentally 
homogeneous classes and the other 1⁄¿ in control classes 
containing a full range of reading ability. Pupils in the 
experimentally homogeneous classes achieved ап 
average of 4 yr. higher reading level than did the 
control classes, a statistically significant effect. There 
was a tendency for this advantage of grouping to be 
larger in the 5th grade and to be larger among those 
initially above average in reading level, but even the 
initially-below-average children demonstrated a sig- 
nificant advantage of the homogeneous grouping. 
Classification discrepancies between alternate forms of 
the California Reading Test were almost nonexistent. 
—W. A. Koppe. 

11499. Heckelman, R. G. (Merced County Schools, 
Calif.) Using the Neurological Impress Remedial Tech- 
nique. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(4), 235-239 
250.—An explanation for reading therapists and class- , 
room teachers on the use of the neurological impress 
method. 

11500. Slingerland, Beth H. (School District, Ren- 
ion, Wash.) Meeting the needs of dyslexic children. 
Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1965-1966, 1(2), 66-72. 


TORA 1966, 57(4), 192-206 —To “Th ic chi et 
determine if a reading program of over 5000 pi qne needs of dyslexic children can best be m 
would help students de their reading ае аА early identification, diagnosis, and teacher 
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11501. Stapleton, Roger L. (DeWitt Reading Clinic, 
San Rafael, Calif.) The inaccurate reader. Academic 
Therapy Quarterly, 1965-1966, 1(2), 104-106.—Suggests 
4 methods for remediation of several causes of reading 
errors. 

11502. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare. 
A chance for a change: New school programs for the 
disadvantaged. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966. v, 65 p. $.60(paper). 


GUIDANCE 


11503. Caldbeck-Meenan, John. (Queen's U., Bel- 
fast, Ireland) Screening university students with the 
C.M.I. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 9(4), 
331-337.—716 male and 159 female college freshmen 
were individually administered the Cornell Medical 
Index. The score distributions are reported and com- 
pared with other published reports. A yr. later, ratings 
were made of the psychological health of each student 
by consulting his physician and checking for visits to all 
mental health agencies. It was found that a total CMI 
score of 30 or more, or a score of 10 or more on 
Sections M-R of the CMI, identified most of the 
students likely to develop psychological illness during 
their Ist yr. (24 ref.)— W. С. Shipman. 

11504. Hidalgo Reyes, Paulo. Una nueva clasificación 
operacional de los desarreglos emocionales de los estu- 
diantes universitarios sobre una muestra de 78 casos 
observados y tratados: Algunos aspectos de la practica de 
la consulta psicológica. [A new operational classification 
of emotional disturbances of university students based 
on a sample of 78 observed and treated cases: Some 
aspects of the practice of psychological consultation.] 
Archivos del Instituto de Psicologia, 1965, 3(1), 65-80. 

11505. Kimmell, Geraldine M. (Marin Country Day 
School, Tiburon, Calif.) Test-shock immunization. 
Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 1(4), 251-253. 
— Presents a structured program to assist the student in 
developing a more normal, habitual response to stress 
periods. 

11506. Robey, Dale L., & Cody, John J. (U. 
Arkansas) A differential diagnosis of low- and average- 
academic 9th grade male students. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1966, 34(4), 38-43.—Results indicate 
that low-academic students cannot be identified to any 
degree of satisfaction by comparing them with the 
average-academic students groupwise" on measures of 
ап academic nature. A process of identification 
involving the professional use of diagnostic instruments, 
past educational experiences, and empirical evidence of 
a nontest nature of long standing is essential. Psy- 
chometric devices, when employed as the sole criterion 
for describing groups, appear to distort the true worth 
of the individual. More information is needed in the 
assessment of individual potential.—G. F. Wooster. 

11507. Smith, Margaret R. (Ed.) Guidance-per- 
sonnel work: Future tense. New York, N.Y.: Teachers 
Coll. Press, Columbia U., 1966. viii, 176 p. $4.75. 

11508. Traxler, Arthur E., & North, Robert D. (U. 
Miami, Fla.) Techniques of guidance. (3rd ed.) New 
York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1966. xii, 377 p. $9.95. 


PERSONNEL 


11509. Antley, Elizabeth M. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Creativity in educational administration. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1966, 34(4), 21-27.—Sought to 
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investigate the presence of creative ability within a 
group of school administrators and to study whether 
this creative ability is related to job knowledge, decision 
making, and certain personal data. Creativity, as 
„defined, showed statistically significant relationships 
with job knowledge, decision level, decision fluency, and 
cooperative decision making (decision log).—G. F. 
Wooster. 

11510. Brim, Burl J. (West Texas State U.) Attitude 
changes in teacher education students. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1966, 59(10), 441-445.—‘‘The major 
purpose...was to determine the effect of a teacher 
education program upon the attitudes of undergraduate 
students toward children. At the beginning and end of a 
fall quarter the MTAI [Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory] was administered to 250 undergraduate 
teacher education students in the various levels of the 
professional programs .. .. Pre-test and post-test scores 
were compared. Differences were obtained (t= .01 
level). 32 students who demonstrated the greatest 
change in score were interviewed in an effort to 
determine causes of change. Student attitudes were 
changed while in the teacher education program by 
influences within and outside the program."—W. A. 
Koppe. 

11511. Ivanoff, John M., Monroe, Gerald D., & 
Marita, M. (Marquette U.) Use of intellective and 
non-intellective factors in classifying female elementary 
and secondary teacher trainees. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1966, 34(4), 55-61.—Attempts to determine 
whether it is possible to discriminate between female 
students who have successfully pursued the elementary 
or secondary teacher-training program on the basis of 
intellective and nonintellective data (29 independent 
variables) obtained at the time of entrance into a 
teacher-training program. To discover whether the 2 
groups could be differentiated on the basis of these 
data, a 2-group multiple variable step-wise discriminant 
analysis was utilized. It was found that 6 variables 
contributed significantly to this discrimination. On this 
basis of the discriminatory power of the prediction 
scheme, such a procedure was suggested by the investi- 
gators for use in counseling beginning teacher-trainees. 
From the variables investigated, the following con- 
clusions were also made: secondary teacher-trainees as 
compared with elementary trainees (1) possess higher 
scholastic aptitudes, (2) achieve higher marks in college 
courses, (3) ranked higher in their high school grad- 
uating classes, and (4) show significantly higher interest 
preferences in the use of words and in the manipulation 
of verbal concepts. The elementary trainees, on the 
other hand, display higher interest preferences for 
mechanical and social service activities.—G. F. Wooster. 

11512. Mabry, Bevars D. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Faculty attitudes toward employment at a mid- 
western university. Journal of Human Relations, 1966, 
14(2), 198-206.—A questionnaire was completed by 51 
faculty members who had accepted employment at a 
medium-sized midwestern university. Data presented 
include what attracts new faculty, the impressions given 
by employment interview practices, desirable academic 
activities, and reasons for changing employment.—G. E 
Rowland. : 

11513. Mueller, Ernst Е. (U. Michigan) 
chological and physiological correlates of work 
among university professors. Dissertation 
1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7477-7478. 1 
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11514, Richardson, Richard C., Jr., & Blocker, Clyde 
E. (Forest Park Community Coll.) An item factoriza- 
tion of the Faculty Attitude Survey. Journal of Exper- 
imental Education, 1966, 34(4), 89-93.—4 factor anal- 

sis of the individual items of the Faculty Attitude 
mares confirmed the existence of differential, reason- 
ably unique categories or dimensions of faculty morale. 
5 of the original 12 categories were preserved without 
alterations. The remaining 7 underwent varying degrees 
of change ranging from complete disappearance to 
minor revision. Reassignment of items occurred with 
respect to most categories. The resultant 13-category 
instrument can be subsumed under the 4 major group 
factors identified in a previous study: Supervision, 
Self-Integration, Institutional Environment, and Em- 
ployment Rewards. The use of this instrument by 
research personnel and college administrators alike 
should provide a major advance in the evaluation of 
faculty morale in the educational setting. Additional 
research is needed to confirm the existence of the 
dimensions of faculty morale identified and to further 
refine the instruments available for the task.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

11515. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Explorations in competence: A study of Peace 
Corps teachers in Ghana. American Psychologist, 1966, 
210), 555-566.—Тһе Ist group of Peace Corps volun- 
teers to go overseas trained in Berkeley in the summer 
of 1961 and served for 2 yr. as secondary school 
teachers in Ghana; 44 completed the 2-yr term. “Our 
data apport the view that competence has a coherent 
core of common psychological attributes.’—S. J. 
Lachman. 

11516. Very, Philip S., & Dye, Neal W. (U. Rhode 
Island) Conceptualizations of the college teacher. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 22(3), 889-890.—110 
faculty and student Ss sorted adjectives to describe real 
and ideal teaching relationships. І group (N = 21) of 
the faculty described the relationships as being similar 
to the students’ description of the real faculty member 
(domineering, forceful, independent) and the ideal 
(tolerant, enthusiastic, inquiring), A 2nd faculty group 
(N = 9) disagreed strongly —Journal abstract. 

11517. Wallin, Herman А. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The dynamics of incentive systems: A comparative study 
of variations in professionalism in two institutions of 


TEM кепш. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


11518. Droege, Robert C. Effects of ractice on 
aptitude scores. Journal of Applied Piythalogy. 1966, 
50(4), 306-310.— Investigated long-range effects of 
practice on the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB). 
The design involved testing a sample of employees of 
State Employment Security agencies with the GATB 
and dividing this sample into 3 subsamples, subse- 
quently retested with an alternate form after 1 (N 
= 302), 2 (N = 288), and 3 yr. (N = 306). Major 
findings were: (1) significant practice effects for all 
aptitudes for each subsample, (2) evidence that initial 
level is a factor in the size of increase for 2 aptitudes. 
and (3) no deterioration in size of relationship between 
initial testing and Tetesting for any aptitude over the 
time span of the study.— Journal abstract. 


MILITARY AND PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


11519. Fink, C. Dennis; Leedy, Herbert B., & Hayes, 
John F. Projected manpower needs, and projected train- 
ing requirements for operators and users of future 
STINFO systems. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-7, 
ix, 33 p.—Training problems which might arise due to 
establishment of new Department of the Army Scientific 
and Technical Information (STINFO) systems were 
examined with respect to projected manpower require- 
ments, personnel supply, and training requirements, 
—HumRRO. 

11520. Kinslinger, Howard J. (Purdue U.) Applica- 
tion of projective techniques in personnel psychology since 
1940. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(2), 134-149.—A 
review of such projective tests as the Rorschach in its 
several forms, the TAT, the Worthington Personal- 
History, the Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement, and 
others as they have been applied in studies relating to 
various personnel problems. The usefulness of the 
projective instruments is discussed in relation to per- 
sonnel selection, differentiation between successful and 
unsuccessful workers, measurement of promotion 
[ыны job satisfaction and adjustment, and identi- 

ication of vocationally significant personality patterns. 
It is concluded on the basis of both the methodologies 
used and the results obtained that there is a need for 
thorough job specifications in terms of personality traits 
and extensive use of cross-validation studies before any 
practical use can be made of projective techniques in 
personnel psychology. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11521. Lehman, Harvey C. The most creative years 
of engineers and. other technologists. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1966, 108(2), 263-277.—Outstanding con- 
tributions to knowledge of several kinds of engineering 
and other technologies were identified by use of 
standard histories of those Ss. Age differences in 
average rate of production revealed that the maxima 
always occurred during the 30s, and the resultant age 
curves do not differ essentially from comparable curves 
Which have been drawn for scientists, mathematicians, 
practical inventors, and most other kinds of creative 
workers. Exceptions to the general age trend are 
numerous and an individual may do highly important 
creative work at any time from his late teens into his 
80s. (22 ref.)— Author abstract 

11522. Mallart Cutó, José. (National Inst. of Psy- 
chology & Psychotechnique, Madrid, Spain) Inadapta- 
cion y deficiente rendimiento de los superdotados. [Lack 
Of adaptation and deficient income of the gifted.] 
Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 1966, 2(8), 712-714. 
„11523. Nelson, Paul D., & Berry, Newell H. 
Attitudes of Marines during first enlistment. USN 
MNRU Rep., 1966, No. 66-21, 12 p.—The attitudes 
held by enlisted Marines towards reenlistment, leader- 
ship, and their military organization were assessed after 
10 wk. of basic training and after 2 yr. of service. 2-yr 
attitudes were positive in affect although somewhat 
lower in intensity than those held upon completion of 
basic training. Variations in attitude were related to 
preservice educational attainment and occupational 
assignment in the Marine Corps.—USN MNRU. 

11524. O'Neill, John J. (U. Illinois) A survey of 
attitudes toward the training and employing of physically 
handicapped speech pathologists and audiologists. Asha, 
1966, 8(4), 95-99 —Questionnaires concerning the 
acceptance for training and the possibilities of employ- 
ment of physically handicapped speech pathologists 
were sent to 50 training centers and 50 potential 
employing agencies. Analysis of the responses reveals 
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that: (1) handicapped speech pathologists or audi- 
ologists must have the use of their arms, (2) normal 
speech is а necessity, and (3) there is a greater 
willingness to train than to hire such candidates for the 
profession.—C. C. Berger. 

11525. Schwartz, M., Jenusaitis, E., & Stark, H. 
(Rutgers U.) A comparison of the perception of job- 
related needs in two industry groups. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 19(2), 185-194.—Employees and supervisors 
in 2 industries ranked 10 job-need factors in order of 
preference. Preferences did not differ according to 
industry or between workers and supervisors, Com- 
pared with an earlier study, supervisors were better able 
to estimate preferences of subordinates. Satisfactions 
involving interpersonal relationships were ranked lower 
than job security, wages, and working conditions.—A. 
S. Thompson. 

11526. Siegel, Arthur I., & Pfeiffer, Mark G. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Factor 
analysis of category and magnitude scales of a technical 
attribute. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 
341-347.—36 journeymen electronics maintenance 
personnel judged the complexity of 16 avionics circuits 
using the paired-comparison, magnitude-estimation, 
rank-order, and constant-sum procedures on 2 occa- 
sions. The basic scale values were standardized across 
the 16 circuits separately within each method and 
occasion. The standardized scale values were then 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed to test the hypoth- 
esis that 2 factors would account for the data. After 
considering 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-factor solutions, a 2-factor 
solution was chosen as best fitting the data. These 2 
factors suggested the taxonomy of "cognitive discrim- 
ination" and "contextual uncertainty" to account for 
Ss’ scaling behavior. Most frequently, the paired- 
comparison and the constant-sum methods were most 
heavily loaded on Factor 1, “cognitive discrimination." 
The rank-order and the magnitude-estimation methods 
were most consistently loaded heaviest on “contextual 
uncertainty,” Factor 2. The findings are interpreted in 
terms of their relationship to certain customary scaling 
classificatory schemes. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


11527. Chandra, Sri. Students’ images of some 
occupational groups. /ndian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 
40(3), 101-105.—On а check-list of 40 adjectives, 200 
graduate students at Lucknow University indicated 
their concepts of artist, scientist, and businessman. 
More favorable adjectives were chosen for artist and 
scientist than for businessman. This is interpreted as 
reflecting students" presently negative attitude toward 
businessmen at a time of economic stress.—J. T. 
Cowles. 

11528. Loreto, Galdino. Vocação médica: Psicologia 
do estudante de medicina. [The medical vocation: Psy- 
chological problems of medical students.] Neurobio- 
logia, 1965, 28(2), 71-80.— Presents briefly the emo- 
tional problems and difficulties of 122 students at the 
University of Recife, Brazil. It is concluded that all 
students should work on psychological and ethical 
self-development in order to avoid 3 main temptations: 
(1) repression of feelings of compassion, as shameful, 
for the pain of others; (2) pride in own capacities, 
forgetting that the good of the patient supercedes 
technical performance; and (3) resorting to skepticism 
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when faced with unavoidable failures. (17 ref.)—English 
summary. 

11529. Orford, Eileen. Some thoughts on the use of 
projective tests in vocational guidance. Rorschach News- 
letter, 1965, 10(2), 7-14. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


11530. Fleischman, Howard L., Ambler, Rosalie K., 
Peterson, Floyd E., & Lane, Norman E. The rela- 
tionship of five personality scales to success in Naval 
aviation training. USN AMI, 1966, No. 968, ii, 8 
p.—Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, the 
Taylor MA scale, the Pensacola Z Scale, and the 
Adjective Check-List were evaluated as predictors of 
success/failure in Naval aviation training. Results show 
that certain personality variables contribute significantly 
to multiple prediction.—USN AMI. š: 

11531. Flippo, Edwin B. (U. Arizona) Principles of 
personnel management. (2nd ed.) New York, N.Y.: 
McGrav-Hill, 1966. xv, 562 p. $8.95. 

11532. Lawshe, C. H., & Balma, Michael J. (Purdue 
U.) Principles of personnel testing. (2nd ed.) New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966, viii, 427 p. $8.95. 

11533. Pearlin, Leonard L, & Klerman, Gerald 
S. Career preferences of psychiatric residents. Psychi- 
ау, 1966, 29(1), 56-66.—Utilizing questionnaires, a 
sample of psychiatric residents was studied as to 
anticipated setting of psychiatric practice. Their relative 
preference for private as compared to institutional 
practice is related to social background factors, treat- 
ment orientation, and monetary aspirations.— S. 
Brotman. 


TRAINING 


11534. Ihrke, Walter R. (U. Connecticut) Automated 
rhythm training: Progress report. Council for Research in 
Music Education, 1966, No. 7, 34-37.—The results of 7 
college students indicate that automated rhythm train- 
ing provides immediate feedback with error training 
and a climate of background music and so “‘is a valid 
and effective training method.” —P. R. Farnsworth. 

11535. Miller, Derek H. (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England) Staff training in the penal system: The use of 
small groups. Human Relations, 1966, 19(2), 151-164. 
—Presents a technique of group training using an 
outside change agent. Supportive interpretive comments 
were made to group members to make them anxious 
enough to be motivated for change, but not so anxious 
as to become incompetent in their job situation, A 
combination of intellectual and emotional understand- 
ing was intended.— W. W. Meissner. 

11536. Trip, W. C. De opleiding in het bouwbedrijf. 
[The training in the building trade.] Mens ел 
Onderneming, 1964, 18(3), 133-144.— The work of the 
Foundation for Vocational Training in the Building- 
Trades is described as a means by which employers and 
employees in the construction industry cooperatively 
outline the pattern for training workers. Apparently 
labor unions emphasize the importance of further 
training which is available in technical schools.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. [ 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


11537. Sorenson, Wayne W. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.) Test of mechanical pri asa 


a 
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suppressor variable for the prediction of effectiveness on а 
mechanical repair job. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(4), 348-352.—Psychological measures for 
prediction of job effectiveness in a skilled mechanical 
repair job were assessed using the usual valida- 
tion-cross-validation paradigm. 63 industrial mechan- 
ical repairmen doing similar work were studied. The 
most predictive and operational selection system was 
determined through use of multiple-regression analysis. 
Test administration was simplified using a suppressor 
variable to obtain acceptable predictive efficiency with 
the smallest number of predictors. The prediction 
system employed a school achievement type of mechani- 
cal comprehension test to improve criterion prediction 
by suppressing noncriterion variance in another 
mechanical aptitude test. The suppressor relationship 
between the 2 tests supported a job description that 
specified mechanical knowledge and experience rather 
than knowledge of formally taught mechanical prin- 
ciples.—Journal abstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


11538. Arias Galicia, Fernando. ¿Que buscan en su 
trabajo los vendedores? [What do salesmen look for in 
their work? ] Revista Mexicana de Psicologia, 1966, 2(8), 
702-711.—In an initial study, 150 22-30 yr. old 
salesman applicants were asked to make a comparison, 
in pairs, of 8 items to determine which ones attracted 
the most interest. Results were: (1) to have a job which 
offers a chance to excel and to employ own ideas, and 
(2) job security.—M. Edwards. 

11539. Barilari, F., & Oxley, J. (U. Chile) 
Evaluación del prestigio de 90 ocupacienes per una 
muestra de estudiantes chilenos. [Prestige evaluation of 
90 occupations by a group of Chilean students.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(1), 39-50.—A prestige scale of 90 Occupations as 
part of a larger study of determinants of aspirations of 
12th grade students showed high correlations with 
foreign rankings (England, .93; U.S., .91). There was a 
marked tendency to undervalue prestige of father’s 
occupation. A positive correlation (.54) was found 
between position of occupation and mean deviation or 
degree of unanimity of judgment. (19 геЃ.)— И. W. 
Meissner. 

11540. Burke, Ronald J. 
berg's motivators 
0, 
t 


(U. Michigan) Are Herz- 
n and hygienes unidimensional? Journal 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 317-321.— To test 
€ assumption that Herzberg's 2 classes of factors 
affecting job satisfaction and dissatisfaction (motivators 
and hygienes) represent unidimensional constructs, 187 
female and male college students ranked the importance 
of 5 motivators and 5 hygienes. The unfolding tech- 
nique in | dimension developed by Coombs was then 
applied to these preference orders. The results clearly 
indicate the absence of a unidimensional attribute 
underlying both the motivators and the hygienes and 
suggests that Herzberg's 2-factor theory may be an 
oversimplified representation of job satisfaction. A liter- 
ature review also shows that these 2 factors may not be 
independent. Nevertheless, the basic distinction between 
intrinsic and environmental job characteristics seems to 


be a useful one for purposes of research. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. К 


_ 11541. Easton, Allan. 
in performance evaluatioi 
30(3), 26-32.— Presents 


(Columbia U.) A forward step 
- Journal of Marketing, 1966, 
à method for combining 
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multiple-criterion scores into a conceptually satisfying, 
overall figure-of-merit which can be used to rank Ss or 
projects in order of their excellence.— Journal abstract. 

11542. Enterline, Philip E. Arbeidsverzuim door 
ziekte in een aantal Westerse landen. [Work absence due 
to sickness in a number of Western lands.] Mens en 
Onderneming, 1964, 18(3), 162-169.— Data due to illness 
are 2-3 times larger in European countries than in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 2 reasons for this are cited: (1) 
neither country has a national compulsory cash sickness 
benefit program whereas all European countries have 
such programs, and (2) unemployment rates are high in 
both countries in comparison with European countries, 
It is assumed that high unemployment rates tend to 
depress work absence due to illness.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11543, Ewen, Robert B. (U. Illinois) Weighting 
components of job satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7437. 

11544, Fournet, Glenn P., DiStefano, M. K., Jr., & 
Pryer, Margaret W. (Central Louisiana State Hosp., 
Pineville) Job satisfaction: Issues and problems. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 1966, 19(2), 165-183.—1n a review of 
the job satisfaction literature since 1955, the current 
status of the field is summarized under 4 headings: 
methodological approaches, factors associated with job 
satisfaction, consequences of job satisfaction, and 
theoretical issues and problems. (59-item bibliogr.)—A. 
S. Thompson. 

11545. Hulin, Charles L. (U. Illinois) Job satisfac- 
tion and turnover in a female clerical population. Journal 
of M Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 280-285.—Job- 
satisfaction questionnaires were administered to a 
sample of 350 female clerical workers. After alapse of 5 
mo. 31 girls had quit, 26 of whom had completed the 
questionnaire. These 26 girls reported significantly less 
satisfaction with their jobs than the 319 girls who 
remained on the job. An explanation of this finding in 
terms of the difficulty of finding a new job, economic 
[да to remain on present job, and condition of the 
abor market is offered. The relationship between 
satisfaction and turnover is not regarded as general. The 
data from the subsequent 7-mo study indicate that 
job-satisfaction scores continue to exhibit a significant 
relationship to turnover over a 12-mo period. Even after 
a 12-mo period the terminators had reported lower job 
satisfaction at the time of the assessment than those 
who were still with the company.—Journal abstract. 

11546. Klein, S. M., & Maher, J. R. Education level 
and satisfaction with pay. Personnel Psychology. 1966, 
19(2), 195-208.—Based on an attitude questionnaire 
study of Ist level managers in an electronic manu- 
facturing company, the college-educated were less satis- 
fied with their pay than the noncollege group. The 
major predictors for satisfaction were the expectations 
of salary an individual feels he will get internally or 
could get externally. The college-trained appear to have 
higher self-evaluations and resulting higher expecta- 
tions.—A. S. Thompson. 

11547. Korff, Ernst. (Inst. für angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, Lütjensee/Bez. Hamburg, Germany) Motivation 
und Persünlichkeitsbild des Verkäufers. [Motivation and 
self-image of the salesman.] Praktische Psychologie. 
peu SR ED: 193-196. 

- Lawler, Edward E. (Yale U.) Ability as а 
moderator of the relationship MU job attitudes and 
job performance. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 19(2). 
153-164.—A questionnaire measure of the degree to 
which managers felt their pay to be contingent upon 
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their job performance was obtained from 211 middle 
and lower level managers. Job performance and ability 
measures were obtained from superiors' rankings and 
from self-ratings. The results supported the hypothesis 
that job performance = f (Ability x Motivation) and 
the predictions that for those managers who were low in 
ability there would be little difference between the high- 
and low-contingency groups in terms of their job 
performance, while for those managers who were high 
in ability there would be a significant difference between 
the high- and low-contingency groups.—4. S. Thomp- 
son. 

11549. León Melo, Luis; Anguita, Juana; Belemmi, 
Luis, & Merello, Osvaldo. Estudio psicológico descrip- 
tivo de un grupo de jefes de nivel intermedio en una 
industria Chilena. [A descriptive psychological study of 
a group of intermediate-level heads in a Chilean 
industry.] Archivos del Instituto de Psicologia, 1965, 3(1), 
23-31.— To investigate the motivational aspects and 
adaptation of 32 Ss and their personal, common 
characteristics, intelligence and personality tests were 
used in addition to interviews and bibliographical 
information. Major results indicate: (1) that Ss were 
young; (2) their cultural level was inferior to that 
required for modern industrial advancement; (3) they 
entered industry for economic reasons; (4) their level of 
aspiration never rose above 53%; and (5) they showed а 
favorable level of stability and adaptability, but lacked 
external aggressiveness.— M. Edwards. 

11550. Neidt, C. O., & Drebus, R. W. (Colorado 
State U.) Characteristics associated with the creativity 
òf research scientists in an industrial setting. Journal of 
Industrial. Psychology, 1964, 2(4), 102-112.—The crea- 
tive research scientist is a well-adjusted individual who 
possesses high ability to perceive relationships. “Рег- 
sonnel specialists responsible for selection and class- 
ification of scientists should seek assessments of such 
characteristics as were identified in this study... [while 
recognizing that the results are] not completely con- 
clusive because of the small sample size.’—C. F. 
Youngberg. 

11551. Nelson, Paul D., & Berry, Newell H. 
Dimensions of peer and supervisor ratings in a military 
setting. USN MNRU Rep., 1966, No. 66-1, 5 p.—A 
supervisor rating on overall adjustment and peer-group 
nominations for routine work assignments and a 
hypothetical combat situation were obtained on 101 
male enlisted Marines who had completed 2 yr. of 
military service. In studying the dimensions of such 
evaluations, the supervisor rating appeared to reflect 
primarily the S's technical competence on the job 
whereas the peer nominations ten led to predominantly 
reflect S's conduct or capacity for adhering to the 
organization's rules and regulations. The results are 
relevant to the problem of developing on-the-job 
performance measures through use of supervisor and 
peer-group judgments ——USN MNRU. 

11552. Opsahl, Robert L., & Dunnette, Marvin 
D. (U. Minnesota) Role of financial compensation in 
industrial motivation. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(2), 
94-118.—Theories and research studies related to the 
effects of financial compensation on employee motiva- 
tion are reviewed and critically evaluated. Such theories 
are based primarily on limited studies conducted on 
subhuman species; no deductions from these theories 
have been adequately tested in industry. Most com- 
pensation practices in industry are based on impres- 
sionistic evidence characterized by anecdotal accounts 
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and data gathered by means of self-report question- 
naires, Studies of the effects of money on employee 
behavior need to be conducted in laboratory or in 
tightly controlled field settings. A commendable start in 
this direction has been made, but more empirical tests 
of the bases of current compensation practices are 
needed. Such research should lead eventually to a sound 
theory of money and employee motivation from which 
more effective and more behaviorally relevant compen: 
sation practices may be derived. (2 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11553. Prien, E. P., Otis, J. L., Campbell, J. T., & 
Saleh, S. (Greensboro Coll.) Comparison of methods 
of measurement of job attitudes. Journal of Industrial 
Psychology, 1964, 2(4), 87-97.—The open-end type of 
questionnaire has the advantage of providing unique 
information, whereas the objective type of questionnaire 
is generally more reliable. The combination of both 
approaches would appear to be best.—C. F. Youngberg. 

11554. Rosenfeld, Michael. (Purdue U.) The intrin- 
sic aspects of work and its morale and demographic 
соте, Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 

1. 

11555. Ross, Paul F. Reference groups in man-to-man 
job performance rating. Personnel Psychology, 1966, 
19(2), 115-142.—In a company employing 1000 profes- 
sional personnel in 27 departments, subordinates were 
ranked on overall job performance using an out- 
of-department reference group consisting of persons 
known to the rater. An overall index computed from 
these man-to-man comparison data was compared with 
ratings from an anchored rating scale for their validity 
in guiding salary decisions in a research and develop- 
ment organization. The man-to-man comparison pro- 
cedure was found to be as valid as the anchored ratings 
but the 2 methods diverged in important practical ways 
in the results they produced.—A. S. Thompson. 

11556. Schmidt, H. D. Leistungschance, Erfolgser- 
wartung und Entscheidung. [Performance opportunity, 
expectation of success and decision.] Berlin, Germany: 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1966. 180 p. 
9,80 MDN. 

11557. Sedlacek, William E. (Kansas State О.) 
Empirical and theoretical aspects of job satisfaction. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 1), 7480-7481. 

11558. Szafran, J. Age differences in the rate of gain 
of information, signal detection strategy and cardio- 
vascular status among pilots. Gerontologia, 1966, 12(1), 
6-17.—The multidimensionality of flying was explored 
among 200 active pilots in an attempt to sketch an 
“aging profile." Indices ranged from pulse-wave veloc- 
ity to Bekesy audiometry to serial choice reaction time. 
Age differences were unimpressive.— M. York. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


11559. Bachman, Jerald G., Smith, Clagett G., & 
Slesinger, Jonathan А. (U. Michigan) Control, per- 
formance, and satisfaction: An analysis of structural and 
individual effects. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1966, 4(2), 127-136.—Measures of control, 
bases of power, satisfaction, and performance were 
obtained from 656 salesmen in 36 branch offices of a 
national firm selling intangibles. The most effective 
offices were characterized by ie following Oe total 
control syndrome: (1) igh levels of in 
control, 2d ome if over the office, by hot T 
manager and salesmen; (2) relatively greater reliance DY 
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the office manager on expert and referent power, as 
opposed to legitimate, reward, and coercive power; (3) 
"high satisfaction with the office manager; and (4) above 
average performance by salesmen. The analysis isolated 
group structural effects between office administrative 
characteristics and the performance and satisfaction 
criteria by partialing out individual relationships. At the 
individual level, relationships were found between 
referent and expert power and satisfaction but not with 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

11560. Dunteman, George Н. (U. Florida) Organi- 
zational conditions and behavior in 234 industrial manu- 
facturing organizations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(4), 300-305.— Attempts to explore some of the 
interrelationships among 84 variables pertaining to 
company and formal organization characteristics, 
management attributes, incentive conditions, worker 
characteristics, personnel performance, and organiza- 
tional functions in a sample of 234 manufacturing firms. 
The data were obtained by an 84-item multiple-choice 
questionnaire sent to a representative sample of 2938 

, manufacturing firms located throughout the U.S. The 
correlations among the 84 variables were factor ana- 
poo and the factors rotated to a simple structure. 14 

imensions of VEU attributes and behavior 

were isolated an ыы Among the significant 
findings was the relatively high independence of organ- 
izational attributes and behavior as evidenced by their 
being defined by separate sets of factors.— Journal 
abstract. 

11561. Gruenfeld, Leopold W., & Weissenberg, 
Peter. (Cornell U.) Supervisory characteristics and 
attitudes toward 


j (U. Michigan) A study of role 
conflicts and their relationship to job satisfaction, tension, 
and performance. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 26(12, Pt. 


11563. Lawler. Edward E. (Yale U)M g 
attitudes toward how their pay is and RA be deter. 
mined. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 
the percep- 
managers toward how their pay is 


273-279.— Investi ated, b; i 1 
fon ORG g: у questionnaire, 
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manager's attitudes toward how his pay should be 
determined and how it is determined to be associated 
with high dissatisfaction with pay.—Journal abstract. 

11564. Sayles, Leonard R., & Strauss, George, 
(Columbia U.) Human behavior in organization, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1966. xii, 500 р. 
$11.95. 

11565. Zajonc, R. B., & Wolfe, D. M. (U. 
Michigan) Cognitive consequences of a person's position 
in a formal organization. Human Relations, 1966, 19(2), 
139-150.—Communication contacts of industrial em- 
ployees were studied for effects on cognitions about the 
company. Conclusions: (1) staff employees have wider 
formal communication contacts than line employ (2) 
high hierarchical levels have wider formal communica- 
tion than lower levels; (3) informal com munication does 
not vary with function or hierarchical level: (4) informal 
communication did not affect cognitive structures about 
the company; (5) employees with wide formal com- 
munication contacts show more differentiated, more 
complex, less segmented, and more highly organized 
cognitive structures; (6) cognitive differences were 
associated with position in the company; (7) staff 
employees identify with the company more than line 
employees; and (8) line employees show cognitions with 
à significant affective component by including many 
value judgments.— W. W. Meissner. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


11566. Hammes, John A., & Osborne, В. Travis. (U. 
Georgia) Fallout shelter survival research. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 22(3), 344-346.—University 
of Georgia studies on fallout shelters are discussed and 
results concerning space, water, food, sleeping con- 
ditions, sanitation, medical supplies, and psychological 
effects are presented.— E. J. Kronenberger. 

11567. O'Connor, William F., & Pendergrass, George 
E. (Civil Aeromedical Inst, FAA, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) Effects of decompression on operator perform- 
ance. Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1966, No. 
66-10, 8 p.—16 aircrewmen were decompressed to 
altitudes of 25,000, 27,000, 30,000, 35,000, or 41,000 ft. 
while performing tasks on a coordinator. Results show 
marked decrements in performance following decom- 
Pression. Decrements increased as decompression alti- 
tude increased and poorer performance persisted for 
3-4. min. Thus, measuring only mask-donning time 
underestimates the performance gap following decom- 
pression.— W. E. Collins. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


11568. Greene, Jerome D., & Stock, J. Stevens. 
Brand attitudes as measures of advertising effects. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1966, 6(2), 14-22. 
— Outlines a method of measuring the effectiveness of 
advertising (individual ads or campaigns) according to 
differences in brand familiarity, belief in brand quality, 
and brand-buying interest in equivalent groups of 

normal" readers of test magazines, | exposed and the 
other not exposed. Mail panels are used in a "side- 

rather than a “before-and-after” test design. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

11569. Guest, Lester. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Status enhancement as a function of color in advertising. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1966, 6(2), 40-44. 
—After Presenting a description of a number of studies 
of color vs. black and white versions of color ads and 
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cumulating the findings on consumer ratings of ads and 
sponsoring companies, the statistical results are inter- 
preted as not supporting "the contention that com- 
panies sponsoring colored advertisements receive a 
bonus of greater prestige as a consequence of color 
alone."—J. C. Franklin. 

11570. Hartmann, K. D. Argumente, die verkaufen, 
müssen von Kunden her gedacht sein. [Effective argu- 
ments should originate from the customers.] Praktische 
Psychologie, 1966, 20(5), 127-128.—Presents a list of 
attributive factors which might stimulate sales. 

11571. Jenssen, Ward J. Sales effects of TV, radio 
and print advertising. Journal of Advertising Research, 
1966, 6(2), 2-7.—Describes a technique for evaluating 
effectiveness of advertising, packaging, pricing, etc., of 
frequently purchased food and drug items which mea- 
sures the extent to which shoppers are motivated to 
“spend their own money" for the product іп ques- 
tion.—J. C. Franklin. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


11572. Forrin, Bert; Kumler, Marvin L., & Morin, 
Robert E. (U. Toronto, Canada) The effects of 
response code and signal probability in a numeral-naming 
task. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1966, 20(2), 
115-124.—H. K. Moore. 

11573. Klix, F., Siebenbrodt, L, & Timpe, K. 
P. Ingenieurpsychologie und Volkswirtschaft. [Engineer- 
ing psychology and political economy.] Berlin, Ger- 
many: VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1966. 
250 p. 8,50 MDN. 


Displays & Controls 


11574. Shurtleff, D. Design problems in visual dis- 
plays: 1. Classical factors in the legibility of numerals and 
capital letters. USAF ESD Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-62, 
xiii, 100 p.— Discusses the effects of classical factors, 
such as symbol geometry, symbol brightness, and 
brightness contrast, upon the legibility of numerals and 
capital letters. The literature of the last few decades is 
evaluated, and selected studies are reviewed in detail 
and referenced. Conclusions are drawn, and recom- 
mendations are made for display design and applica- 
tion. (31 ref.)—USAF ESD. 

11575. Taub, Harvey А. (Cornell Aeronautical Lab., 
Buffalo, N.Y.) Dial-reading performance as a function 
of vibration and head restraint system. USAF AMRL 
Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-57, iii, 21 p. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


11576. Ehrlich, Nathaniel J. (Mental Health Re- 
search Inst., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Toward a taxonomy of 
automobile driving: I. Tracking. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 22(3), 759-762.—Explored the character- 
istics of straight line tracking performance in auto- 
mobile driving. 2 Ss drove an automobile on a public 
road at 50, 60, 70, and 80 mph. Photographic records 
were made of the track of the automobile while the 
drivers were instructed simply to “drive as straight as 
possible” at a constant speed. An analysis of the 
tracking records indicates that different strategies were 
being employed by the 2 drivers. 1 corresponded to the 
mathematical biophysics formulation of Rashezsky 
(avoidance of lateral boundaries), while the other 
operated under the more familiar psychological labora- 
tory tracking task (direct error-feedback). The experi- 
ment is an exploratory effort in the microcharacteristics 
of automobile driving.—Journal abstract. 


40: 11570-11581 


11577. Kole, Theodore, & Henderson, Harold L. 
(Drivers Safety Service, Inc., New York, N.Y.) 
Cartoon Reaction Scale with special reference to driving 
behavior. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(4), 
311-316.—Research suggests that hostility, aggression, 
and other personality traits may be indicative of 
problem drivers. Other evidence implies that certain 
types of humor are related to these personality dimen- 
sions. A Cartoon Reaction Scale (with “funniness” 
response choices) was developed to test the hypothesis 
that problem and nonproblem drivers would respond 
differentially.and to a significant degree. Out of an 
original pool of 150 cartoons, 34 achieved discrim- 
inatory ability. These cartoons were subsequently 
administered to new groups of drivers. Reliability 
coefficients ranged from .77-.80. Validation and cross- 
validation achieved significance beyond the .01 level. 
The test's success in separating controls from problem 
drivers was also demonstrated by a cutoff score. Its 
predictive ability has not yet been shown. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11578. McKnight, A. James, & Hunter, Harold 
G. (George Washington U.) An experimental evalua- 
tion of a driver simulator for safety training. HumRRO 
Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-9, vii, 32 p.—Results of 
specially constructed tests indicate that simulators are 
superior to conventional media for developing good 
driving habits but are no more effective in teaching 
driving knowledge or influencing driver attitudes. It is 
concluded that, while simulation represents a poten- 
tially valuable means of improving driver habits and 
skills, substantial modification of current simulator 
equipment and film is needed to attain this potential. 
—HumRRO. 

11579. Mohler, Stanley R., Swearingen, J. J., 
McFadden, E. B., & Garner, J. D. (Civil Aeromedical 
Inst., FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Human factors of 
emergency evacuation. Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1965, No, 65-7, 18 p.—Summarizes evacuation 
experiences in civil tests and actual civilian airline 
accidents. Recently conducted research into means of 
expediting emergency evacuation is discussed, and 
recommendations for air crew training programs and 
future aircraft design are presented.— W. E. Collins. 


11580. Shaw, Lynette, & Sichel, Herbert S. 
(Industrial Psychological Services, Johannesburg, South 
Africa) The reduction of accidents in a transport com- 
pany by the determination of the accident liability of 
individual drivers. Traffic Safety Research Review, 1961, 
5(4), 2-12.—Outlines the development of a research 
project on accident occurrence and accident liability 
carried out in a transport company employing African 
drivers. Accident occurrence was recorded on control 
charts to highlight any significant trends, As a result of 
studying individual records, drivers were classified as 
accident risks. The gradual replacement of existing and 
potential accident offenders resulted in a decrease of 
38% in the company's accident rate over the past 8 
yr.— M. D. Franzoni. 

11581. Sichel, Herbert S. (Operational Research 
Bureau, Johannesburg, South Africa) The statistical — 
estimation of individual accident liability. Traffic Safety — À 
Research Review, 1965, 9(1), 8-15.—Deals with the - 
statistical theory underlying the method for evaluating ` 
individual accident liability. The data t the 
statistical model were drawn from a ranpa 
in which a research project was conducted to 
accident-prone drivers.—Journal abstract. 
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. This index supplements the classification of abstracts given in the Table of Contents, and is de- 
signed to lead the reader to subjects that are more specific than the general categories of the clas- 
sification. When many abstract numbers are listed under a heading, the reader may simplify his task 
by matching the numbers found under the two or more headings that specify his particular interest. 


Ability (see also Ability /Verbal) ‘Adrenal Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hor- | Animals (see also specific animals) 


11002, 11150, 11435, 11548 
Ability /Verbal ir fers d os ies 
Abnormal Behavior (see also Neurosis, Mental | Adrenalin (sec Epinephrine) 11477 
Disorder, Psychosis) dulthood Anoxia 
Abnormal Psychology (see also Clinical Psy- 10983, 11009, 11033, 11048 Anthropology 
Ay AS 15е, 11571 АТ 
senteeisi ^ А Anthropometry (sec Body Т; 
11542 Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, Anti-Semitism es Jew, Эр 


Anxi (see also Fear, Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
10620, 10726, 10728, 10757, 11031, 11111, 
11304, 11324, 11328, 11445, 11482 


phasia 
11400 


Literature) 
11137 
Affect (see also Emotion) 
10844, 10883, 11086, 11117, 11212, 11271 
Affection (see Love, Emotion) 
‘Affective Disorder (see also Depression, 


Absolute Judgment (see Judgment) 
Abstract (see Abstraction) 
Abstraction (see also Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 
11136, 11139 
Academic Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 


demic) 3 Manic-Depressive Psychosis) pparatus 

Acceleration (see Gravity) 11355 10545, 10644, 10645, 10646, 10647, 10648, 

Acceptance Affiliation (see Affiliation Need) 10649, 10650, 10651, 10652, 10653, 10654, 
11082 Affili 10655, 10656, 11578 


liation Need 
Accident (see Safety) 11101, 11103, 11179 Apparent Distance (see Distance, Percep- 


Acclimatization (see Adaptation) Africa tion / Depth) 
Accommodation / Optical 10666, 11356, 11376, 11515 Apparent Movement. (sce Movement/Appar- 
Acculturation (see also Conformity, Culture) Aftereffect (see also next headings) ent) 
Achievement (see also next headings) 10720 Appetite 

11179 Aftereffect/Figural 10926 
Achievement Motivation (see also Achieve- 9 Appraisal (sce also Selection) 

meal & Under) Aftereffect/Spiral Approach (see also А proach-Avoidance) 

10756 Approach-A voidance (see also Conflict) 

‘Achievement Need (see also Aspiration Level, 1067 10923 Š 
Aptitude (see also Test/Aptitude) 


Expectation) 
Achievement Test (see Test/Achievement) 
Achievement/Academic (see also Achieve- 
ment/Prediction of Academic) 
11 „ 11109, 11152, 11341, 11403, 11451, 
11455, 11473, 11477, 11478, 11481, 11483, 


Аре (к Age Differences, Aging, Geriatrics, 
Adulthood) 
Age Differences. 
10629, 10691, 10702, 10707, 10743, 10768, 
10772, 10809, 10821, 10823, 10890, 1 
11297, 11422, 11455, 11521, 1558 


11149, 11449 
Aptitude Test (sce Test | Aptitude) 
Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 
Arctic (see Environment) 
‘Arithmetic (see also Mathematics) 


11485 (see also at at Homiy 11460 " РЕ 
Achievement/O ver & Under 10633, 10749, 10750, 10939, 10977, 11054 An also Personnel/ Military, Military) 
11506 Aging 
Achievement Prediction of Academic (see also a 10981, 11038, 11040, 11041, 11045, 11046, | Army Classification Battery 
Prediction) 11047, 11048, 11049, 11050 Айин oc also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, 


УК 
10730, 10750, 10752, 11346 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 


11463, 11487, 11488, 11489, 11491, 11493 


Air ў 
Acquiescence (see also Social Desirability) Air Force (see also Personnel/Military) 


Aircraft 


Acting en Airman (see Pilot, Personnel/Military, Air Literature) 
11181, 11312 Force) b Articulation 
Activation Alcohol (see also next headings) 10699, 11219 d 
m Alcohol Drinking of Melun Semis рте (ee ано 
ration spiration Level s 
10917, 10924, 10982, 11183, 11269 g некей! ebd. Expectation) 


Acuity (sce: Visual Acuity, Auditory Thresh- Assimilation 


10640, 11225, 11237, 11299, 11301, 11302, 


Adaptation 11410 Association (see also Learning) 
10663, 10895, 11062, 11200, 11374, 11401, | Allergy (see also Asthma) Association/Free 
14475; MSA Arist also Learning/Maze) E 
10624, 11127, 11131, 11136, 11159, 11444 


Adaptation Level 


Adaptation/Sensory (see also Dark Adapta- 10697, 11009 


A Associations (see Organizations) 

Ашыр ychological Association ane Де also Allergy) 

Athletics (see Sports) 0 ; E 
‘Attention (see also Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 


lance) 
10759, 10761, 10762, 10764, 10803, 10913, 

10942 
Attitude (see also next headings, Maternal 


Attitudes) h] 
11024, 032, 11051, 11054, 11065, 11077, 


tion) 
10679, 10683, 10694, 10995 
Adjustment/Personal & Social (sce also School 
Adjustment) 
11029, 11037, 11040, 11051, 11080, 11147, 
11362, 11367, 11445 
Adler, A. 
Administration (see also Management, Organ- 
ization, School Administration) 
Admission (see also Selection) 


mphetamine 
10868, 10874, 10877, 10880 
Amygdala & Amygdalectomy , 
‘Anal & Anality (sce Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation) i : 
Analysis (see also Variance/ Analysis of) 
10585, 10600, 10607, 10608, 10610, 10611, 


Адо! lso Student/High School) 10936 
19: 109. 11030, 11031, 11032, 11033, | Analyzer 4 11078, 1108), ПИ MO 11091, 15177 
11034; 11035, 11036, 11251, 11292, 11338, Anchor Effect & Anchoring D 11144, RET ү jd 
1141 1,1 1445, 11481 Anger (see also Aggression Ho adde IH 
ion ` i Animal Behavior & Animal Change 
Mnt. 11383 10907, 10908, 10909, 10918 10725, 11082, 11094, 11510 
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Attitude Scale 

10628, 10638, 10643, 11514 
Attitude/Industry 

11548, 11553, 11561, 11563 
Attitude/Student 


Audiogenic Seizure 
10845 
Audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, 
Deafness) 
10654, 10713, 10715, 11439, 11524 
Audition (sec also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, 
Masking, Speech) 
10661, 11017 
Auditory Cortex & Projection Area 
10849 


Auditory Discrimination (see also Audiometry, 
Audition) 
10700, 10710, 10714, 11011 
Auditory Measurement 


TS 10709, 10711, 10712, 10732, 10860, 
Auditory Thresholds (see Auditory Measure- 
ment) 


we 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, 
Ку, Dogmatism) 


Authority (see also. Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Social Power) 
Autism (see also Fantasy) 
Autokinetic Effect (see also Movement/Appar- 
ent 
10718 


Autonomic (see Nervous system Autonomie) 
Autonomy (sce also Dependency) 


а! 
10572, 10573, 11567, 11579 

Behavior 
10645, 10866, 10959, 10960, 10961, 11084 


Avoidance Learning (see Learning/A voidance) 
Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 
lance) 
10815 
Barbiturate 
10734 
Battery (see Test/Battery) 
ehavior (see also Behavior Problems) 
10549, 10577, 11030, 11118, 11155, 11203, 
11215, 11224, 11228, 11233, 11268, 11425 
havior Problems 
11020, 11296, 11298 
Behavioral Science 
10832, 10850, 10916 
аүіогі 
10550 
Belief (see also Attitude) 
11122 
Bender-Gestalt Test 
11227, 11421 
rine (see Amphetamine) 


Bias (see Prejudice) 
Bibi 


liographies | 
л, 10573, 10576, 10659, 10660, 10766, 


Binet-Test (see Stanford-Binet) 
шы fee: also Hormone, Metabolism) 
] , ‚10 
10915: 10964 868, 10869, 10871, 


Blogs k ios also Obituaries) 


10763. 10983, 10996, 11000, 11036, 11064. 
11141, is 11351, 11355, 11369 09^ 


Blacky Pictures (see Р, i i 
Bli nine Tojective Techniques) 
11129 
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Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 
10726, 11352 
оой Pressure 


10888, 11047 


Body Image 
11032 11336 
уре 
10905 
Bone Conduction (see Audition) 
Books 


10574, 11053, 11246, 11502 
Brain (see also next headings, Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
10829, 10839, 10841, 10847, 10914, 10915, 
10918 


Brain Damage 
11409, 11410, 11411, 11412, 11413 

Brain Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 
11285 

Brain Lesion 
10842, 10843, 10844, 10845, 10846, 10847, 
10848, 11194, 11393, 11414 

Brain Stem 

Brain Stimulation sce also Stimulation/Central) 
10849, 10850, 10851, 10853 

rightness (see also Light) 

10976 


Brightness Discrimination 
iness 
11531, 11552, 11560, 11562 


Caffeine (see Stimulant) 
Сота Е Scale (see Authoritarianism, F 
ale) 
aca Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
Cancer 
11358 
Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
10886, 10890 
Case Hi 


HE 11353, 11359, 11360, 11387, 11402, 
Casework (see Social Casework) 
Castration 

11177 


ee ш. ы ык te кез 
ы ы n Mt 

beds ышын Interpretation 
Cibi | 
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lem/Central) 
al Cortex (see also. Brain, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
10919, 10932, 11290, 11408 
qu» (see also Physical Handicap) 


Cheating 
Check-List (see also Inventory) 
10901, 11035, 11291 
1 & Chemistry 


10922 


Child Guidance Guid Child 
Chita Ккк шы uidance/Child) 
Child Psychology 


Rearing 
11024, 11025, 11026 
Cen & Children (see also Gifted, In- 
ncy 


10574, 10988, 10992. 1 › 10998, 11024. 


, 10996, 
11025, 11026, 11156; 11260; 11 f 
11398, 11465, 11469 тыр. 


ii 


Childhood/ Ability 
11010, 11011, 11013, 11015 
Childhood Anxiety in 
10995 


Childhood /Behavior Problems 
11020, 11181, 11268, 11287 
Childhood/Concepts in 
ТИЙС 10997, 11012 
|/Development in 
10891, 10980, 10982, 10984, 10994, 10999, 
11006, 11007, 11012, 11014, 11016, 11021, 
11023, 11133, 11383 
Childhood /Emotional Disturbances in 
10630, 10995, 11287, 11297, 1132 
Childhood/Gifted (sce Gifted) 
Childhood/Handicapped 
11396, 11402, 11404, 11407, 11408, 11426, 
11500 


2, 11382 


10795, 10999, T1000, 11001, 11002, n 
‚ 11014, 
11069, 11083, 11467, 11476, 11482, 11496 


t 
11018, 11019, 11021, 11176 
1а! / Preferences in 
11027 


Childhood /Preschool 


10990, 10991, 11063, 11083 
Childhood /Psychosis in 
12: 
Childhood /Retarded (see Mental Retardation) 
ony Ch qeizophrenia in (see Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood 


Chimpanzee 
10908 
Chlorpromazine 
10877, 10938, 11244, 11245, 11294 


Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning Probability) 
10584, 10824, 10968 
Class (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
11279, 11287 
assroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 
ing) 
11457, 11474, 11498 


1 
Cleft Lip & Palate 
11357 


Client-Centered Therapy (see Рѕусһо(һега- 
py/Client Centered) 
inic (see also Hospital) 
10617, 10722, 11188, 11213, 11232, 11257 
inical J udgment 
11161, 11196, 1121 1, 11294 
Clinical Psychology (see also Abnormal Psy- 
chology) 
10556, 10560, 10567, 10581, 10604, 11265, 
11282, 11307, 11390, 11403 
Cochlea (see also Ear) 
Сой. 7 
ling (see also Dis, la; 
11122, 11572 PEN 
Cognition (sec also Reasoning, Thinking) 
1020) 10682, 10739, 10743, 10814, 11138, 


Cognitive Dissonance (see also Dissonance) 
Cognitive Style 
11034 
Cold (see Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Stu- 
dent, College) 
10559, 11091, 11461, 11484, 11507, 11512, 
2 212513, 11517 
ollege Counseling (see Counseling) 
College Student (see Student/College) 


igs 
10650, 10651, 10675, A 10946, 11063 


10941, 10948, 10989 
Color Vision 
10694, 10695, 10859 
Color-Word 
Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
guage, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 


10655, 10717, 10719, 11116, 11117, 11118, 
11120, 11122, 11125, 11126, 11132, 11391 
11431, 11565 

Communication/M ass 
11569, 11571 

Community (see also Culture, Group) 

11108, 11374 

Community Services 
10531, 10555, 10560, 10564, 11064, 11300, 
11362, 11366, 11368, 11373, 11375, 11377, 
11418, 11419, 11426, 11459 

Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 

chology) 


(see also Conflict, Cooperation, 


Comprehension 
11120, 11130 
Compulsion (see Mania, Impulsiveness) 
Computer & Computation 
10606, 10611, 10614, 10615, 10616, 10617, 
10644, 10841, 11223 
Concentration Camp 
Concept (see also Abstraction, Concept For- 
mation, Thinking) 
10562, 10775, 10776, 10787, 10822, 10823, 
11015, 11093, 11132, 11148, 11423 
Concept Formation 
10761, 10821, 11006, 11012, 11409 
Conditi 


10869, 10934 
Conditioned Reflex (see also Conditioning/ 
С cal, Reflex) 
Conditioned Response 
10868 


Conditioning (see also next headings) 
10753, 10781, 10907, 10932, 10939, 10970, 


idance 
10 , 10955, 10956, 11321 
Conditioning / Classical 
10780, 10934 
Conditioning / Eyelid 
10779, 10780, 11346 
Conditioning /Interoceptive 
Conditioning /Operant 
10646, 10713, 10889, 11443 
Conditioning/ Verbal 
10785, 11135, 11444 
Cone (see Retina) 
Conference (see Symposium) 
Conflict (see also Competition, Learning/ 
Avoidance) 
10633, 11054, 11139, 11347 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Group 
Influence, Social Power) 
10825, 11099, 11111 
Conscience 
Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Un- 
conscious) 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 
Constancy 
Consulting 
Consumer 
Consumer Behavior 
11067, 11568, 11570, 11571 ti 
Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 
Contrast 
Contribution & Criticism 
10550, 10578, 10947, 10975, 11540 
Control (see also Display) 
11138, 11559 Я a 
Convulsion (see Electroconvulsive Shock, Epi- 
lepsy, Seizure) 
Cooperation 
Coordination 
d 10769, 10826, ine ) 
orrelation (see also Statistics 
10590, бё, 10605, 10609, 10613, 10619, 
11155 
Cortex (see Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) nct 
Counseling (see also Guidance, Interviewing) 
11378, 11379, 11380 
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Counselor 
10554, 11313 
Countertransference (see Transference) 
Counting 
10653 
Court 
10827 
Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Music, Think- 
ing, Literature, Aesthetics) 
10569, 10814, 11154, 11156, 11157, 11158, 
11159, 11169, 11509, 11521, 11550 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
11310 
Critical Flicker Fusion (see Flicker Fusion) 
Critical Incident 
Crit (see Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture) 
10666, 11140, 11176, 11284, 11376 


Cue 

10940, 10942, 10972 v 
Culture (see also Acculturation, Cultures, 

Group Influence, Ethnology) 

10544, 11058, 11199 
Culture/Change in (see also Culture, Cultures) 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture) 

11052, 11059, 11073, 11091 é 
Curiosity 
Cutaneous Sensitivity (see also Skin) ~ 

10717 
Cybernetics 

10774 


Dark Adaptation (see also Adaptation/Sen- 


sory) Hn 
Data Processing (see also Computer, Statistics) 
Day Dreaming (see Fantasy) 
Deafness 
10704, 11387 е 
Death (see also Homicide, Suicide) 
10544, 10892, 11042, 11043, 11046, 11084 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Learning/Probability) 
10616, 10827, 10828, 11347 
Defecation 
10898 5 
Defense Mechanism (see also Defensiveness, 
Defense/Perceptual) 
10673, 10760, 11028, 11138, 11139 
Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 
anism) 
10665 3 
Defensiveness (see also Defense Mechanism) 


Deja Vu (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Dis saa & Response 
H 


[Juvenile (see also Conformity, 
€ & Criminals) 
10995, 11175, 11181, 11221, 11238, 11313, 
11314, 11315, 11316, 11317, 11318, 11319 
Delusion 
11334 | 
Denial (see Defense Mechanism) 
(see also Autonomy) 
alization н 
ession (see also Emotion, Manic-De- 
ive Psychosis 
P0882, 10908, tot, 11304, 11323, 11328, 
11349, 11353 ef 
Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
isolation). 
068 


Depth Perception (see Perception/ Depth) 
Desegregation (see Integration) 


Detection 
10586, з, AE A 
Development (see also Maturation’ 
10533, 10551, 10583, 10909, 10920, 10980, 
10982, 10986, 10999, 11012, 11028, 11030, 
11452 
Dexterity (see Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (see Blood, Disease) 2 
Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
11148 


Hi 


Diagnosis/Differential 
11174, 11289, 11374, 11400 
Dial (see Display) 
Diet (see Food) 
Digit (see Number) 
Disability (see Physical Handicap) 
Disaster " 
Discipline (see also Conformity, Power) 
Discri tion (see also Visual Discrimination, ` 
Learning, MESE EUR 
bes 0652, 10661, 10796, 10861, 10941, 


10942, 1 

Discrimination Learning (see Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 4 

Discrimination Reversal 
Disease (see also Illness) 

10902, 11185, 11430 
Displacement (see Defense Mechanism) 
pem (see also Control) 

10808, 11114, 11574, 11575 
Dissonance 

11096 
Distance (see also Distance/Apparent) — 
Distance/Apparent (see Distance, Perception/ 


Depth) 
Distraction (see Attention) 
DM (sec also Statistics) 


Divorce 
Doctorate 
Dog 
tism 
minance 
11026, 11393 
Draw-A-Man Test 
Draw-A-Person Test ' 
Drawing (see also Art, Creativity, Aesthetics) 
10630, 11160, 11185 
Dream (see also Dreaming) 
10724, 10728, 11357 


Dreaming 
10726, 10729, 10733, 10734, 10735, 11187, 


11269 
Drinking (see also TAE SE 
Drive (see also Motivation) 

10746, 10926, 10938, 11131, 11321 


Drivi 
11876, 11577, 11578, 11580, 11581 
Drug Addiction ue also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
BAT Iso Drugs, Drug Therapy) 
Di fects (sce also Drugs, Drug Thera] 

"^ 0667, 10724, 10734, 10875, 10877, 10878, 
10879, 10881, 10883, 10919, 10938, 10948, 
10952, 10959, 11345, 11406 

Drug Therapy (sec also Drug Effects) 
10873, 12%, 11242, 11243, 11244, 11245, 
11246, 11247, 11248, 11335, 11353 

Drugs (sec also Tranquilizer) 

Duck 


Ear (see also Audition, Cochlea) 
Eating (sce also Food) 
Ecology (see also Environment) 
10899 
Economics 
Doni Iso College, School, Teaching) 
Education (sce also College, School, i 
10576, 10657, 10984, 11023, 11064, 11069, 
11448, 11465, 11468, 11469, 11514 


Education/Physical 
11432 


Education/Special 
me 11404, 11407, 11450, 11462, 11494, 


11501, 11502 
Educational Guidance (see Guidance/Educa- 


Edwards Personal Prefe 
11168, 11489 
ffort 
р 10931, 10936, 10936 Wks 
also next headings, (X 
nd 11143, 11278 КРИТ À 
Ego Identity 


Ego Psychology 

Ego Strength 
11166 

Electrical A 
10919 

Electrocardiogram 

Electroconvulsive Shock 
11227 

Electrode M 

Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Vue D UM (see also Arousal) 
10727, 10730, 10732, 10842, 10843, 10853, 
10854, 10855, 10876, 11181, 11187, 11195, 
11310, 11319, 11391, 11415 

Electromyography (see also Eye Movement) 
10833, уш; 10837 

Electrophysiology 
10648, 10747, 10838 - 

Electroretinography (see also Retina) 

10864 


Embedded Figures 
Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
10760, 10906, 11104, 11200 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood, 
Emotion, Mental Disorder) RI 
10630, 11320, 11370, 11504, 11528 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
10896 


Empathy 

11021, 11055, 11216, 11318 
Endocrine (see also Hormone, Gland) 
ине Psychology 

1 


ivity (see also Potential/Evoked) 


Engineers & Engineering 
11521 


English 
Enuresis (see also Urination) s 
11207, 11241 
Environment 
10533, 10666, 10721, 10722, 10723, 10888, 
10891, 10900, 10901, 10916, 10918, 10983, 
Ер 11151, 11566 
idemiology 
NECS 11356 Suid 
зу (see also Seizure) 
TA , 11415, 11416, 11417 
jinephrine 
i 11406 
EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) 
Equipment (see Apparatus) 
Error 


pe 
Xie Гага (see Learning/Es 

ape Learning (see Learning /Еѕсај 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) 4 pe) 
Ethics 


10532, 10997 
Ethnolo; 
É 1i ‚ 11078, 11316 
thology 
10809 
Evaluation 
11096 
Evoked Potential (see Potential /Evoked) 
Evolution 
10616, 10907 
Examination (see Test, Educational Mea- 
surement) 
Excel tional Child (see Mental Retardation, 
lucation/Special) 
Excitation (see also Inhibition) 
Executive (see Management) 
Exercise. üt 
Existential Psychology & Ps chial 
11206 ^ ro ae 


Existentialism (see also Existential P. cholo; 
Be & Expectancy (see aide renee 
10745, 10771, 10781, 11101, 11556 
Experience 
10540 
Experience/Early 
10921 


Experimental Design 
10644 
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Experimental Psychology 
10615 


Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
search) 
10642, 10907, 10910 
Exploratory Behavior 
10898, 10924 3 
Expression (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 
Learning) 


Extinction/Resistance 
10956 
Pre Perception (see also Parapsy- 
chol 
10542, 10543, 10545,.10546 
Extraversion (see also Introversion) 
10852 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 
10672, 10697, 10698, 10792, 10876, 11187 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyelid) 
Eysenck, H. J. 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
Facial Expression (see also Expression) 
Factor Analysis 
10589, 10597, 10599, 10602, 10603, 10604, 
o 10608, 10612, 10613, 10614, 10622, 
11526 
Failure (see also Achievement, Success) 
dA (see also Experience, Practice) 
73: 


Family (see also Family Relations, Marriage, 
Mother, Parent, Father) 
10995, 11032, 11064, 11067, 11211, 11298, 
11329, 11382, 11419, 11484 
Family Relations 
Y aie n 11441 D 
antasy (see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 
10692, 10724, 11357 d e 


igue 
10831, 10894 
Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, 
Anxiety) 
10748, 11117 
Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Knowledge of Results, 
Reinforcement) 
Feeding (see Eating) 
Feeling (see Emotion) 
eat (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 


ee Study 
ighting (see Aggression, Hostility) 
e Aftereffect (see Aftereffect/Figural) 
‘igure 


10630, 10990, 11173, 11412 
Film 


10563 
Finger (see Hand) 
Fish 


10858, 10865, 10927 
Flavor (see Taste) 
Flicker (see also Flicker Fusion) 
10679, 10829 
оча Fusion 
‘ollowing Response 
10929 
Food 
Food Deprivation 
751, 10892, 10917, 1 24, 
Food Intake ONUS 
үз 10987 
reference Fi 
Feed Cut (see Food Intake) 
10586, 10641 
Foreign (see International, Psychology 


Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 


iv 


Form Perception (sec Perception/Form) 
Formula 

11293 я 
Foster Ноте (see Adoption) 


Frontal Lobotomy (see Brain Lesion) 


Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 


Emotion) 
10754, 10799, 10935, 11104 


G-Force (see Gravity) 
Galvanic Skin Response 


10748, 10753, 10757, 10781, 10832, 10852, 
10863 


Game (see also Play) 


Game Theory (sce also Decision Making, 


Learning/Probability, Choice Behavior) 
11097 


Generalization (sce also Abstraction, Gener 
alization/Stimulus) 
Generalization/Stimulus 


10650, 10818, 10945, 10946, 10950, 10966, 


11331, 11433 
enetics 


10614, 10835, 10878, 10888, 10897, 10898, 
10899, 10900, 10901, 11151, 11329, 11359, 


11416, 11430 
Geriatrics 


10559, 11038, 11039, 11041, 11043, 11044, 
11046, 11047, 11048, 11051, 11164, 11236, 


11353 
Germany 
Gerontology (sce Geriatrics) 
Gestalt Psychology (see also Field Study) 
Gesture 


Gifted 

11522 
Gland (see also Endocrine, Hormone) 
Goal (see also Motivation) 

10770 


Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 


Draw-A-Person Test) 
Government 
11300, 11372, 11375 
Graphology (see also Handwriting) 
Gravity (see also Weightlessness) 


Group (see also next headings, Community, 


Culture, Reference G 


Group Dynamics 

11105, 11106, 11199, 11347 
Group Effectiveness 
Group Influence 

10531, 11098, 11102 
Group Productivity 

10588 


Group Structure 
Group Therapy (see Psychotherapy /Group) 


Group/Ethnic (see also Ethnology) 


Group/Small (see also Interpersonal) 
11097, 11101, 11102, 11158, 11347, 11535 


(see Development, Maturation, Men- 


tal Development) 
сааса also next headings, Counseling) 


Guidance/Child 
11211 


Guidance/Educational 
11506, 11508 
Guidance/ Vocational 
11365, 11507, 11508, 11529 
Guilt 
Guinea Pig 
10851, 10857 
Gustation (see Taste) 


Habit (see also Extinction, Learning) 
Habit Strength 
10938 


ro 


m» 


Habituation 

10863, 10887, 10895 
Hallucination 
Hallucinogen 

10724 


Hand 
10985, 10986 
Handedness (see also Laterality) 
10769 
Handicap (see Childhood/Handicapped, Phys- 
ical Handicap) 
Handling 
Handwriting (see also Graphology) 
11458 
Headache (see Illness) 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
10704, 10706 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing/Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Car- 
diovascular) 
10902, 10903 
Heart Rate 
10754, 10885, 10887, 10954 
Heat (see Temperature) 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High School (see Student/High School, 
chool) 
Higher Education (see College) 
Hippocampus 
10848, 10919 


istory 
10534, 10535, 10536, 10537, 11273 
Holtzman Inkblot Test 


Hi 


11322 
Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 


10861 
[лнн (see also Sexual Deviation) 
1172 
Hormone (see also the several hormones, 
Endocrine) 
10839, 10842, 10870, 10883, 10884 
Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Mental Hospital, Institution) 
11041, 11250, 11254, 11265, 11268, 11281, 
11304, 11378 
Hostility (see also Aggression, Anger) 
Hue (see Color) 
Бе Engineering (see Engineering Psychol- 
ogy 
Human Factors 
Human Relations 


итог 
10566, 10749, 11274, 11280 
Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 
10926, 10930 
Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 
Hypnosis 
10737, 10738, 10739, 10741, 10742, 10743, 
11225, 11230, 11237, 11239, 11243 
Hypnotizability (see also Suggestibility) 
10736, 10740, 10744, 11189 
Hypochondria 
11324 


Hypothalamus 
10839, 10844, 10846, 10872 
Hysteria & Hysterics 


14 (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
Identification 
11125 
Identity 
10556, 11201 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) z 
Illness (see also Disease, Mental Disorder) 
11022, 11058, 11356, 11542 
Illumination (see Lighting) Й 
Illusion (see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
10667, 10668, 10670, 10691, 11410 
Image 
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Imagery 
Imagination (see also Fantasy) 
10742 
Imitation 
10929, 10988, 11025 
Immigrant 
Imprinting 
Impulsiveness 
10639 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reinforcement) 
10812, 11098, 11428, 11517 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (see Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
Independency (see also Dependency) 
Index 


india 
10634, 11061 
Indian (American) 
10544 


Individual Differences 
10579, 10585, 10774, 10901, 10903, 10906, 
11145, 11148, 11184, 11234, 11269, 11452, 
11475 
Industrial Psychology 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/' Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
10980, 10983, 10985, 10986, 10987, 11397 


10823 

Inferiority Feeling (see also Achievement 
Need) 

Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 

Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 

10568, 10773, 10817, 10822, 11519 ч 
Information Theory (see also Information) 
Inheritance (see Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 

11321 
Inhibition/Reactive 
Inhibition/Retroactive 

10807 


10978 К 
Insecurity (sce also Security) _ A 
Insight (see also Problem Solving, Thinking) 
Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating 
Behavior) 

Institute (see Organizations) 

Institution & Institutionalization (scc also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 

10554, 11051, 11198, 11260, 11314, 11418, 

11429, 11432, 11434, 11441 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 

11112, 11157, 11428 
Instructional Aids 
Insulin (see Hormone) 


Integration 
ИЙНИ А ж 

Intellectual 

i 11141, 11150, 11153, ШӨ, ын 11489 

Intelligence (see also next headings 

x “10057, en 10823, 10979, 11151, 11152, 

11317, 11420, 11421 
Intelligence Quotient 


11156 á 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelli- 


gence) t 
Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) — 
Interest (see also next headings, Motivation) 
10624 
Interest /Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 
Interference (sce also Inhibition) 
10690, 10807 
International 
Int nal (see also Group, Social) 
11066, 11094, 11100, 11103, 11110, 11147, 
11301, 11350, 11437 
Intersensory 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling) 
11295 
Introversion (see also Extraversion) ` А 
Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 
Survey) 
10623, 10625 


Isolation 
10673, 10723 

Israel (see also K ibbutz/Israel). 
10623 


Italy 
Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
Item Analysis 


Japan 

Jew (see also Minority Group, Religion) 

ned Occupation, Personnel/Industrial, 
ori 


Job Evaluation 
11541 
Job Performance 
11447, 11537, 11541, 11548, 11551, 11555, 
11556, 11559 
Job Satisfaction 
11540, 11543, 11544, 11545, 11546, 11553, 
11554, 11557, 11562, 11563, 11564. 
Journals 
10552 
Judgment 
10671, 10684, 10827, 11105, 11132, 11163, 
*41526 
Jung, C. G. 
Junior Bp School (see School) 
elinquency (see Delinquency/Juve- 


Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 

Kindergarten (see Childhood/Preschool) 

Kinesthesis (see also Movement, Percep- 
tion/Weight) 

10663, 10718, 10720, 10949 

Knowledge 

Knowledge of Results (see also Feedback, 
Reinforcement) 

Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 

Kuder Preference Record 


Labor Relations 
11531, 11564 
Language (sce also Communication, Infor- 
mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
10629, 10791, 10802, 11113, 11114, 11121, 
11124; 11128, 11129, 11130, 11335, 11457 
Language Development 
Latent Learning Ga Learning) 
Laterality (see also Handedness) 
10710, 11010, 11182 
Law (see also Court, Politics) 
11087, 11092, 11300 
Leadership (see also Authority, Management) 
11102, 11106, 11112 
Learning (see also Association, Gonaitoning) 
10755, 10759, 10774, 10775, 10778, 10787, 
10798, 10800, 10815, 10818, 10819, 10820, 
10843, 10865, 10914, 10929, 10999, 11003, 
11009, 11069, 11083, 11146, 11233, 11401, 
11422, 11423, 11467 
Learning Set 
10645, 10846, 10874 
Learning Theory 
10547, 10777, 10947 
Learning/Avoidance 
10645, 10846, 10874 
Learning/Discrimination 
10776, 10797, 10927, 10941, 10943, 10944, 
10945, 10946, 10947, 10948, 10949, 10950, 
10951, 10952, 11001 
Learning/Escape 
10958 
Learning/Incidental i 
Learning/Maze (see also Alternation). 
10816, 10928, 10965 
Learning/Motor 
10765, 10774 
тейт ret. Е J 
Learning /Pair iate м 
ni 10789, 10790, 10792, 10793, 10794, 
10807, 10811, 11446 
Learning/Perceptual 


11446 
‘Probabilit 
mi 4, 10927, 18965, 10968 
Learning/Revt 
10951 


Learning/Serial 
107! ^ 10793, 10810 


Learning/ Verbal 

m 10774, 10784, 10785, 10788, 10791, _ 
"10792, 10795, 10805, 11134, 11433, 11442 
Legibility (see Handwriting, Display) 
Leisui * 


ге 

Lesion (see Brain Lesion) 

Lie Detector (see Polygraph) 

ИО also Brightness, Color, Reflectance) 
1069 


Light Adaptation (see Dark Adaptation, Ad- 
aptation/Sensory) 7 

Light Reinforcement (see Reinforcement/ 
Light) 

Lighting Р 

Listening (see also Audition, Speech Intelli- 
gibility) 

- 11120 

Literature 

Localization (see also Sound Localization) 


Logic 
Loudness (see also Audition, Noise, Sound) 
10714 


Love 
11093 
LSD (see Der Acid Diethylamide) 
[rer mu nc (LSD) š 
бИ: amide 
? 10880, 10881, 11230 


MA Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale) 
Machine (see Apparatus) 
Man-Machine 
Management or also Business, Leadership, 
Supervision 
10549, 11531, 11548, 11549, 11559, 11562, 
11563, 11564 
Mania 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (see also Depres- 
sion 
11248, 11354 
Manifest Anxiety Scale 
Manipulation 
Marketing & Marketing Research (see Con- 
sumer Behavior). 
Marriage (see also Divorce, Mating Behavior, 
Parent) 
Marital Problems 
11380 
Masculinity (see also Femininity, Sex Role) 
Maskin; 


Mass Media (see Communication / Ма$в) 
AMI (see also Maternal Attitudes, Moth- 
er) 
Maternal Attitudes 
Mathematics 
10819, 10820, 11464 
Mating Behavior (see also Sex Behavior) 
10839, 10847, 10978 
Matrix 
10589, 10603, 10608, 10611 
Maturation (see also Development) 
Ha "ud apes 
ате (see also Learning/Maze) 
11386 e. | 


Meaning (see also Semantics) 
Мише 
M 10802 
leasurement (see also Educational - 
ment, Scalin; , Statistics) VHC 
Mane NE 3, 11103 
iating Response (see also Mediation) 
Mediation (see also Mediati : 
Я M ый! | liating Response) 
tion (see ici - 
Ms мей) (see also Medicine, Stu. 
li tudent St i 
M (see Student/ Medical) 
10530, 11068, 11186, 11324 
Memory (see also Forgetting, Recall, Recog- 
nition) ` 
o 10802, 10810, 10841, 10867, 10911, 
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lemory /Short Term 

1015. 10803, 10804, 10805, 10809, 10812, 
10813, 11436 s 

Mental (see also next headings) 

Mental Ability 
10775 М 

Mental Deficiency (see Mental Retardation) 

Mental Development (see Development) ч 

Mental Disorder (sce also Neurosis, Psychosis) 
10908, 11058, 11092, 11095, 11191, 11194, 
11199, 11246, 11261, 11279, 11287, 11310, 
11356, 11360, 11364, 11367, 11369, 11503 

Mental Health (see also Adjustment) 
10530, 10531, 10564, 10576, 10623, 11045, 
11222, 11361, 11366, 11368, 11369, 11371, 
11372, 11373, 11374, 11375, 11376, 11377, 

.. 11459,11480 

Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (sce also 

Hospital, Institution) 

10535, 10558, 10567, 10581, 10796, 11229, 
11240, 11251, 11252, 11253, 11255, 11258, 
11259, 11261, 11262, 11263, 11264, 11266, 
11267, 11286, 11305 

Mental Hospital/P: 

11213, 11256, 11365 

-Mental H. (see Mental Health) 

Mental Patient (see Psychiatric Patient). 

Mental Retardation (see also Mongolism) 
10995, 11022, 11089, 11214, 11261, 11371, 
11418, 11419, 11420, 11421, 11424, 11425, 
11426, 11427, 11429, 11430, 11431, 11432, 
11434, 11435, 11436, 11437, 11439, 11440, 
11441, 11445, 11447 

Mental Retardation/Leai in 
11422, 11423, 11427, 11428, 11433, 11438, 
11442, 11443, 11444, 11446 

M ite 


Metabolism. 
10871, 10882, 11430 
ethod & Methodology (see also Teaching 
Method) 
10566, 10568, 11204, 11350 
Mexico 


Migration (see also Mobility) 
Milieu Therapy У 
Mili en 

itary (see also Air Force, Army, Nav: 
MR 11054, 11320 ? 7? 


Minnesota Multiphasi 
(MMPI) lultiphasic Personality Inventory 


10622, 10631, 10637, 10640, 10641, 11164, 
Tir 11166, 11167, 11330, 11388, 11395, 
Minority Group 
11065, 11108, 11465, 11469 
MMPI (see Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory) 
оу (see also Migration) 


10582, 10583, 10584, 10585, 10586, 10587, 
ee 10589, 10594, 10617, 10988, 11025, 


Money (see also Waj 
11552 89) 


Mongolism (sce also Mental Retardation) 
кет 0859, 
d , 10913, 10920, 1 
10958, 10979 ee 
Monkey/ ‘Learning in 
10954 
Mood (see also Emotion) 
Morale (see also Job Satisfaction) 
11040, 11514, 11554 
УЛП (see also Ethics) 
10997, 11073, 11088 
Mother (see also Mother-Child Relations, Ma- 
ternal, Parent) 
11057, 11074, 11383, 11426 
Mother-Child Relations (sec also Parent-Child 
Relations) 
М HR n 
lot ‘see also Motion Si 
moni Motion, Movement) ТЕР 
lotion e (see Perception/Moti: 
Motion Pictures (see Fim’ / em 
Motion Sickness 


vi 


Motivation (see also Drive, Fear, Goal, In 
centive, Need, Reinforcement) 
10751, 10755, 10756, 10893, 10909, 10925, 
10972, 10992, 11062, 11101, 11103, 11146, 
11307, 11485, 11547, 11549, 11552, 11571 
Motivation/Learning (see Motivation, Learn- 
ing) 
Motor (see also next headings, Learning/ 
Motor, Muscle) 
10833, 11016, 11183 
Motor Disorder 
11403 
Motor Learning (sce Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance (see also Coordination, 
Sports) 
10766, 10767, 10768, 10769, 10770, 11013, 
11420, 11567 
Motor Skill (see Motor Performance) 


louse 
10878, 10898, 10915, 10928 
Movement (see also Movement / Apparent) 
Movement/Apparent (see also Autokinetic Ef- 
fect) 


10718 
Muller-Lyer Ilusion 
10666 


Murder (sce Homicide) 
Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
10833, 10834, 10837, 11131 


lusic 
11006, 11137, 11149, 11155, 11435, 11440, 
11534 
Mutism 
Mysticism 
Myth & Mythology 


Narcissism 
National Character 
ч 11085 


avy 
11523, 11530, 11551 
Need (see also Achievement Need, Motivation) 
10749, 11082, 11101, 11171, 11525 
Need Achievement (sec Achievement Need) 


'egro 
11063, 11064, 11078, 11316 
Neonate (sec also Infancy) 
Nerve (see also Optic Nerve) 
Maryse ream (sce also next headings) 
1 


Nervous System/ Autonomic 
10748, 10852 
Nervous System/Central 
10551, 10895 
Nervous System/Disorder 
10996, 11310, 11391, 11402, 11404, 11406, 
11407 
Nervous System/Type 
Nesting Behavior 
Neu 


10836, 10838, 10840, 10850, 10857, 11007, 
11010, 11405 
Neuron 
Neurophysiology (sce Neurology) 
Neurosis & Neuroticism 
10537, 10622, 10852, 10886, 11022, 1 
11208, 11289, 11321, 11324, 11325, ! 
11336, 11363 
Neurosis/ Experimental 
News & Newspaper (sec Communication/ 
Mass) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
10700, 10701, 10710, 10764, 10933 Se 
Nondirective Therapy (see Psychotherapy/Cli- 
ent Centered) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables 
11446 
Norm (see also Conformity) 
10583, 11102, 11148, 11217 
Novelty 
10818, 11171 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
11574 


Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine) 
10558, 11107, 11229, 11261 

Nutrition (sec Food) 

Nystagmus (see also Eye Movement) 


Obesity (see also Eating, Food) 
Obituaries 
Observation 
10920, 10963, 10985, 11468 
Observation/Natural 
10907 
Obsession 
11326 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work, Job Evaluation) 
11513, 11521, 11524, 11525, 11547 
Occupational Choice 
11171, 1512, 11533, 11538 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank) 
11449, 11453, 11527, 11539 
Occupational Level 
Occupational Therapy 
Old Age (see Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (see Smell) 
Oedipus 
Operant Behavior (see also Conditioning/ 
Operant) 
10547, 10782 
Opinion 
11061, 11079, 11087 
Optic Nerve 
10858 
Optical Accommodation (see Accommoda- 
tion/Optical) 
Organization (see also Business, Government) 
11531, 11560 
Organizations (see also American Psychologi- 
cal Association). 
10552, 10553, 10565, 11431, 11470 
Orientation 
10663 
Orienting Response 
Overlearning (see Learning/Over) 
Oxygen (see also Anoxia) 


Pain 
10720, 10738 
Paired Associate Learning (see Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 
Paired Comparison 
Palsy (sce Cerebral Palsy) 
Paralysis (see Physical Disability, Brain Dis- 
order, Cerebral Paralysis) 
Paranoia (see also Schizophrenia/Paranoid) 
Беара оу (see also Extrasensory Percep- 
tion 
10539, 10541, 10544 
Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
11424, 11429, 11450 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Mother-Child 
Relations) 
10996, 11023, 11024, 11025, 11027, 11028, 
11162, 11260, 11381 
Parkinson's Disease 
11406 
Pastoral Counseling 
11377 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
10829, 11041 
Pavlov & Pavl 
ing/Classical) 
Peace 
11052, 11054 
Peace Corps 
11515 
Peers (see also next headings) 
Peer Rating (see also Rating) T: 
Perception (see also next headings, Subception) 
10658, 10659, 10660, 10662, 10664, 10682, 
10700, 10736, 11016, 11403 
Perception/Depth 
10668, 10680, 10684, 10686, 10693 
Perception/Form 
10689, 10989 
Perception/Motion 
10680, 10681, 10698 
Perception/Size 
10675, 10684, 10688 É 
Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 
Perception/Space 


ianism (see also Condition- 
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Perception/Speed 


/ 
Perception/ Visual (see Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight 
Perceptual Defense (see Defense/Perceptual) 
Perceptual Learning (see Learning/Perceptual) 
Performance (see also Performance Test, Jol 
Performance) 
10746, 10751, 10904, 11348 
Performance Test 
Perseveration 
10848 
Personal Preference Schedule (see Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
Personality (see also next headings). 
10532, 10671, 10744, 11022, 11072, 11144, 
11147, 11209, 11364, 11390 
Personality Change 
Personality Correlates E 
10902, 10903, 10905, 10983, 11141, 11146, 
11168, 11183 
Personality Diagnosis (see Personality Mea- 
surement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Inventory (see Inventory, Person- 
ality Measurement) 
Personality Measurement 
11166, 11169, 11170, 11277 
Personality Test (see Test/Personality) 


темеш Trait (see also Inventory) 
1061 
Personality / Assessment. 
11140, 11161, 11163 
Personality /Childhood (see Childhood/Person- 
ality) 
Personality /Development 
Д 1034, 11142, 11403 
Personnel (see also next headings) 
AE Seu 11544 
Personnel /Industri 
ЕТ 11525, 11531, 11532, 11536, 11537, 
11542, 11543, 11545, 11546, 11549, 11550, 
11555, 11561, 11565 
Personnel Military 
11320, 11519, 11523, 11551 
Personnel /Psychological 
10555 


11297 

Phoneme (see Phonetics, Word) 
(see also Speech) 

11123, 11129 
Photic (see Light) 
Physical саша (see Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Deaf- 

ness, Childhood, Handicapped) 

10897, 11370, 11386, 11405, 11524 

Physician сач 
01 а! 

10722, 10750, 10890, 10904, 11145, 11513 
Physiological Psychology 

10863, 10906 


у (see also Electrophysiology) 
та 10830, (a, 10883, 10894, 10909, 11184, 


Рве 0в61, 10936, 10939, 10943, 10944, 10946, 
10948, 10949, 10950, 10960, 10962, 10963, 
10967, 10968, 10970, 10974 

Pilot 
10745, 11530, 11558 

Pitch (see also Audition) 

10712 


vii 


Pituitary (see Gland Hormone, Endocrine) 
PK (see Parapsychology) 

Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 

Farc alia Recreation, Sports) 


Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Math- 
ematics) x 


11056, 11122 
Political Science 
11192 


Politics 
11573 


Polygraph 
оту (see also Social Desirability) 


Porteus Maze (see Maze) 

Potential /Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
10753, 10860, 10880, 11195 

Power/Social (see Social Power) 

Practi 


ке... 
10765, 10767, 11518 

Prediction (see also Achievement/Prediction of 

Academic) 

10580, 10582, 10601, 10628, 11011, 11078, 
11112, 11126, 11144, 11153, 11254, 11281, 
11333, 11351, 11480, 11486, 11488, 11530, 
11537 


Preference 
10625, 10677, 10688, 10986, 11027 


псу 
judice (see also Attitude) ~ 
11063, 11077, 11080, 11087 
Prenatal e 
e (see Socioeconomic Status, Social 
Class, Status) 
Prison ee also Crime & Criminals), 
115. 


Prison Inmate Y 
11092, JEUNE БУГ, 
Probability (see also Learning/Probability) 
10549, 10590, 10596, no 10762, 10964, 


10968 р 
Probability Learning (see Learning/Probabil- 
ity) 
Problem Бей (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making) 
10775, 10816, 10817, 10818, 10819, 10820, 
10992, 11107 
Productivity 
10588, 11428 Ç 
Profile (see Score & Scoring) sy 
Instruction (see also Teaching Ma- 


chine) 
11470, 11471, 11472, 11473, 11474, 11475, 
dodi 
Programing 
910651, 11167 
Progressive Matrices Test 
11152 


Projection (see also Defense Mechanism) 
Ре Technique (see also Rorschach, 


A 
11173, 11175, 11177, 11179, 11365, 11447, 
11520, 11529 а 
Propaganda (see Persuasion, Communication) 
Proprioception (see Kinesthesis, Vestibular 
Sei 


nse 

Protestantism (see Religion) T н 

Psychiatric Diagnosis (see күй AM 

Psychiatric Patient (see also 'atient) 
10637, 10796, 10829, 11113, 11187, 11188, 
11189, 11194, 11195, 11221, 11227, 11229, 
11231; 11232, 11240, 11248, 11250, 11253, 
11254, 11255, 11257, 11258, 11259, 11263, 
11264, 11267, 11281, 11282, 11306, 11323, 
11330, 11334, 11343, 11378 id 


Psychiatrist 
11205, Hass Haaa i 2 (ae 
chiatry (see also Psychothera| est 
Pm 10569 10581, 11186, 11192, 11194, 11199, 
11210, 11246, 11247, 11284, 11295, 11314, 
11377 2 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) | 
11201 MERIR < 


10673, 11076, 11139, 11270, 11272, 11273, 
11278, 11279, 11280, 11299, 11311 
Psychoanalysis/Theory 
10761, 11271, 11276, 11277 
Psychoanalysis/Therapy 
11242, 11349 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Diagnosis) 
10622, 10629, 10634, 11167, 11172, 11186, 
11275, 11281, 11283, 11285, 11286, 11290; 
11292, 11332, 11434 
Psy: сһойгата (see also Psychotherapy/Group) 
Psychokinesis (PK) ae Paraps: psychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing) 


Peyciologist 

10565, 10569, 10729 

Колду 
1053/ "i 10534, 10536, 10548, 10557, 10566, 
1090 


тучи Аһгоай 

10570, 10571, 1087/, 11057, 11222, 11276, 
11363, 11470 

Psychometrics 
10582, 11191 

Psychomotor Performance (see Motor Per- 
formance) 

Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 

teat al (see also Abnormal Psychol- 


m 11190, 11330, 11388 
Psychopathy (see Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (see also Drug Effects) 

11186, 11249, 11332 
КЫА Ша (see also next headings) 

10658 


Psychophysics/Method 
ipod SM 
11526 
Payoh os (see Physiological Psychol- 


Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Specific Psychoses) 
MIDI 10727, 11248, 11288, 11329, 11332, 


Pridie Chien (see Childhood/Psychosis 


Psychosomatic Disorder ше also Psychoso- 
matic Medicine) 
11252, 11356, 11358 

Psychosomatic Medicine 


E ras (see e Psychoanalysis, Milieu 
eap Therapy 
10562, 10578, Phas, 11186, 11197, 11200, 
11202, 11206, 11207, 11208, 11209, 11215, 
11216, 11218, 11223, 11225, 11226, 11229, 
11234, 11235, 11238, 11249, 11251, 11296, 
ERN 11315, 11326, 11353, 11354, 11357, 


Psychotherapy / шша 
11198, 11214 
Psychotherapy /Client Centered 


ол 

10561, 11217, 11218, 11219, 11220, 11221, 
11237, 11318 

Psychotherapy/Research in 


Puberty 
Public Opinion (see Opinion) 
Pulse (see Blood, Cardiovascular, Heart) 
Punishment (see also Discipline, Reinforce- 
EERE 
10796, 10944, 10974, 10975 


Sort 
11140, 11492 


Qu (see also Check List, Inventory, 
Scale, Survey) 3 


10643, 11079, 11553, 11557 


Len Eth 
‘ace (see Ethnolo; 
Radiation E 


10889, 10892, 10961 
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Radio (see Communication/Mass) 
Randomness 
Ranking : i 
Rat {see also next headings 
ema 10845, 10847, E0848, 10862, 10872, 
10884, 10887, 10896, 10910, 10912, 10914, 
10916, 10918, 10933, 10975, 10976 
Rat/Activity 
10836, 10917, 10924, 10925, 10937 
Rat/Avoidance in 
10930, 10955, 10959, 10969 ' 
Rat/! ivation in 
0924, 10969 
Rat/Discrimination in 
10945, 10951, 10952 
Rat/Drug Effects in 
10868, 10870, 10874 
Rat/Learning in 
10867, 10869, 10889, 10929, 10930, 10931, 


10973 

Rat/Motivation in 
10836, 10298, 10921, 10925, 10926, 10934, 
10935, 1 

Rat/ d in 
10851, 10957, 10964, 10965, 10969, 10971, 
10972, 10976, 10977 

Rat/Secondary Reinforcement in 
10966 


(see also Peer Rating, Rating Scale) 
11, 11555 
Rating Scale 
11337 


Raven ressive Matrices Test (see Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test) 
Time 
10769, 10771, 10772, 10773, 11323 
Reactive Inhibition (see Tnhibition/Reactive) 
Readability (see Legibility) 
Кеми (see also next headings) 

0551, 10685, 10699, 11004, 11007, 11008, 
11010" 11011, 11016, 11017, 11114, 11120, 
11129, 11182; 11421, 11456, 11462, 11482, 
alea 11490, 11494, 11496, 11498 


4 LAN р See 
‘easoning (sce also Cognition, Thinking) 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Re- 
tention) 
10804, 10806, 10813, 11050, 11115, 11134 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Re- 
tention) 
10665, 11050 
Recreation 
11222 
Reference Group (see also Group) 
Reflectance (see also Brightness) 
recs (see also Conditioned Reflex) 


‘egression 
O10743, 11273 
Rehabilitation (see also Rehabilitation/Voca- 
Шоп, ш 
1,1 poe 11363, 114 
Rehabilitation/V. is 
11238, 11 61, 11 боа! 
Reinforcement (see also next headings, Disci- 
pline, Knowledge of Results) 
10713, 10806, 10970, 10972, 11082 
Reinforcement Schedule 
10798, 10851, 10965, 10967, 10977, 11099 
einforcement /Delayed 
Reinforcement /Li ° 


Reintoreement/Negative (see also Punishment) 
Relaforcement Partial 


КЫШ сакай Secondary 
10799, 10966 
Reinforcement / V. 'erbal 
11102, 11275 
eliabili 


10591, 10626, 10632, 11150, 11173, 11337 
Каши us Cultures) 
1, 11076, 11077, 
Жалыны, 77, 11369 
Repression (see also Defense Mechanism) 
10760, 11076 


viii 


rch (see also Experimentation) 
ЖГ 10581, 11204, 11266, 11442, 11550 


Research Methods 
10542, 10580, 10644, 11468 


ете 10876 
Respiration 
Response (see also Response Latency, Delayed 
Response, Set/Responsc) 
10584, 10771, 10782, 10931, 10935, 10945, 
10956, 10958, 10973, 10977 
Response Latency 
10780 
Retardate (see Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Forgetting, Memory, Кс- 
call, Recognition, Reminiscence) 
10731, 10774, 10777, 10786, 10791, 10808, 
10812, 11472 
Reticular Formation 
10932 } 
Retina (see also Electroretinography, Eye) 
10678, 10858 


Reviews 
10537, 10552, 10575, 10577, 10578, 10777, 
10850, 11196, 11385, 11427, 11455, 11544 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
10790, 10800, 11003, 11097 
Rigidity (see also Stereotype) 
Risk Taking 
Rod (see Retina) 
Role (see also Role Playin; 
11033, 11036, 11057, Poss, 11384, 11562 
Role Playi 
10725 i 
Rorschach Test (see also next headings, Pro- 
jective Technique) 
10626, 11170, 11178, 11411 
Rorschach Test/Diagnosis 
DACH, 9 
Когзсһа‹ est/Responses 
10620, 11174, 11176, 11180, 11312, 11345 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study 
угы (see also Tracking) 


Running (see also Activity, Motor Perform- 
S Sports) 
1 


Rural (see also Community, Farming, Urban) 
11024, 11368, 11424 
Russia (see USSR) 


Safety (see also Driving) 
11578, 11579, 11580, 11581 
Salary (see Wage) 
Salivation 
10593 
Salt (see Sodium Chloride) 
Sample 
Satiation 
10785, 10844, 11392 
Scale (see also specific scales, Inventory, Rat- 
ing Scale, Test) 
19297 10633, 10640, 11374, 11435, 11438, 
1577 


Scaling (see also Measurement) 
10592, 10610, 10664, 10716, 11090, 11110, 
11379, 11526 
Schedule (see also Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule) 


10963, 10964, 10967, 10974 
Schizophrenia (see also next headings) 
10537, 11162, 11289, 11294, 11325, 11331, 
11333, 11334, 11336, 11338, 11339, 11341, 
Pd 11344, 11345, 11346, 11347, 11348, 
Schizophrenia /Childhood 
Цеа 11213, 11335 
а-л 


'enia / Chronic. 
18, 11350, 11351, 11352, 11412 
Schizophrenia rani 


айон йа /Process-Reactive 
Schizophrenia /Treatment 
11237, 11343 
(see also Achievement, Classroom, 


| 


College, Education) 
11037, 11438, 11455, 11466, 11495, 11507, 
11508 
School Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
School Adjustment 
11480, 11481, 11482, 11503, 11505 
School Administration 
11509 
School Learning 
11069, 11454 
School Psychology 
11459 


School Subjects 
10621, 10819, 10820, 11154, 11453, 11498 
Science 
11060 
Scientific Method 
10595 
Scientist 
11550 
Score & Scoring 
10605, 10618, 10632, 10637, 11174, 11486 
Security (see also Insecurity) 
11538 
Segregation (see Integration) 
Seizure (see also Audiogenic Seizure, Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Epilepsy) 
Selection (see also Admission, Appraisal) 
Self (see also next headings) 
10744, 10984, 11062, 11143, 11165, 11179, 
11367, 11445 
Self-Concept 
11033, 11221, 11301, 11339, 11451, 11477 
Self-Evaluation 
11018, 11209, 11305 
Self-Image 
11061, 11483, 11547 
Self-Perception 
11019 
Self-Stimulation 
Selling (see Advertising, Consumer Behavior, 
Business) 
Semantic Differential 
10674, 10787, 11132 
Semantics (sce also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
10785, 10795, 11121, 11128, 11133, 11135, 
11392 
Senility (see Old Age) 
Sensation 
10741 
Sense 
Sensitivity 
Sensory Deprivation (sec Deprivation/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes 
10669, 10716, 10768, 10856, 10857 
Sentence Completion Test 
Separation Experience 
11260, 11306 
Serial Learning (see Learning/Serial) 
Set (see also next headings, Expectation) 
10989 
Set/Learning (see Learning Set) 
Set/Response 
10642, 10763 
Sex (see also Castration, Mating Behavior, 
Oedipus) 
10575, 11073, 11081, 11193, 11417 
Sex Differences 
10629, 10635, 10692, 10772, 11016, 11097, 
11111, 11119, 11177, 11278, 11280, 11301, 
11451, 11466 
Sex Role (see also Masculinity, Femininity) 
11026, 11072, 11235 
Sexual Behavior (see also Mating Behavior) 
10728, 10839, 11074, 11076 
Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
11075 
Sexuality 
Shock Therapy (see Psychotherapy, Treatment) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock) 
10912 
Shock/Electroconvulsive (see Electroconvulsive 
Shock) 
Sibling 
Sign 
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Signal 


11572 
Significance /Statistical (see also Statistics) 
Similarity 
10664, 10784, 11091 
Simulation 
10736 
Size Constancy (see Constancy) 
Size Perception (see Perception /Size), 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sensitivity, Pain, 
Touch, Temperature) 
© ie 10719, 10753, 10912 
еер (see also Dreaming, SI rivation) 
10725, 10726, 10730, 10731, 10732, 10734, 
152 10854, 10855, 10876, 10877, 11187, 


Sleep Deprivation 
10727, 10873 
Smell 
10843 
Smoking 
Social 
10723, 11021, 11043, 11372, 11438 
Social A ice (see also Social Desirability, 


Sociometric Status) 

10825, 11396 

Sagal ee (see Adjustment/Personal & 
cial 

Social Approval (see Social Acceptance) 
Social Behavior/Animal 

10909, 10979 
Social Behavior /Human 


Soci: ( 
11065, 11342, 11490 
Social Desirability (see also Social Acceptance, 
Acquiescence) 
10641, 11165 
Social Desirability Scale (see also Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
Social Distance 
11084, 11262 
Social Factor 
11045, 11258, 11303, 11364 
Social Influence (see also Group Influence) 
11062, 11099, 11107, 11331 
Social Interaction 
10642, 11098, 11100, 11104, 11116, 11119, 
11236, 11351 
Saa Movements 
Social Perception 
10991, 10998, 11055, 11086 


Social Psychiatry 

Social Psychok 
11053, 1114: 

Social Science 
11060 


Social Structure (see also Social Class, Socio- 
economic Status) - 
Social Welfare (see also Social Casework) 
11039, 11044 
Socialization bs ООУ, 
Society (see also Culture) 
a 11060, 11072, 11147 j 
Socioeconomic Status (sec also Social Class, 
Social Structure) 
11033, 11057, 11066, 11067, 11068, 11069, 
11373, 11469, 11539 


‘iometric Choice 
11330, 11437 j 
Sociometric Status (see also Social Acceptance, 
Social Desirability) 
11202 


Sociometry 
10611, 10993 
Sociopathy 
11296 
Sodium Chloride j mus 
Somesthesis (see also Kinesthesis, Skin) 
11323 


1х 


Sorting (see Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Loudness, Noise) 
10700, 10712, 10937 * 
Localization 
n 
ice Flight 
1 s 
Space Orientation (see Orientation) 
Space Perception (see Perception/Space) 
Special Education (see Education /Special) 
Species (see Animals) 
Speech (see also next headings, Voice, Verbal 
Behavior) 
10747, 11115, 11119, 11123, 11126, 11524 
Articulation (see Articulation) 
Speech Intelligibility (see also Speech Percep- 


tion) 
10702, 10705, 10706, 10708 
Speech Perception (see also Speech Intelligi- 


BIA] 
Shean w 10707, 11439 
егару 
11395, T1495 
Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy, 
Stuttering) 
11219, 11388, 11389, 11396, 11398, 11462, 
11495 


Speed 
Speed Perception (see Perception/Speed 
Spiral Aftereffect (sec Alec Sia 
Sports (sce also Play, Recreation 

10904 
Stammering (see Stuttering) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 


Startle 
10870, 10887 
Statistics (see also next headings, Mathe- 
matics, Measurement, Variance) 
10590, 10596, 10598, 10599, 10603, 10605, 
10607, 11178, 11460, 11468, 11486 
Statistics/ Estimation 
11581, 10602, 10609. 
Statistics/Nonparametric 1 
Status (see also Social Class, Social Structure, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
11569 


Stereoty| 
11085 
Stimulant 
Stimulation (see also Brain, Electrode) 
10648, 10669, 10752 
Stimulation/Central 
Stimulus 
10923, 10935 yl 
Stimulus Generalization (see Generalization/ 
Stimulus) 
Stimulus Intensity 
10693, 10779, 10945, 11436 
Stomach 
10910 
Story 
Strategy 


10817 oai Я 
Stress (see also Stress/Physiological, Conflict, 
Disaster) 
10745, 10747, 10749, 10987, 11320, 11505 
tress / Physiological 
10754, 10895, 10896 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


10639 
Stroop Color ere Mor Nee way 
t (see also next headings, 
да, 11449, 11450, 11451, 11454, 11455, 
11457, 11466, 11474, 11479, 11481, 11482, 
11483, 11490, 11494, 11498, 11505 
College 
БЕЯ 10740, 11014, 11070, 11080, 11095, 
11110, 11111, 11139, 11140, 11158, 11180, _ 
11182, 11341, 11394, 11461, 11463, Па 
11484, 11487, 11491, 11503, 11504, 1151 
Student/Gifted (sec Gifted) { 
Student/Graduate 
11527 


sean Sra na 
ТО 11528 s 


1147; 

Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 
1598. 11392. 11393, 11394, 11395, 11399, 
11401 


Subception (see also Defense/Perceptual) 
Success E also Achievement, Failure) 
Vn 10756, 11556 
Ing 


11398 


Sugar 
10893 | 
Suggestibility (see also Suggestion) 
10740, 10742, 11324 
Su; ion (see also Hypnosis) 
Suicide Кы also Death, Homicide) 
11259, 11304, 11305, 11306, 11307, 11309 
See (орен ын ) 
u see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
Барс ion (see also Authority, Leadership) 
11551, 11561 
Survey (see also Check-List, Inventory, Ques- 
ea Scale, Test) 


1 
SVIB (see Strong Vocational Interest Blank) 
Symbol 


mi 
T 10594, 10676, 10696, 11116, 11220 
Symbolism 
Sympathetic Nervous System (see Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 
Symposium 
10552, 10570, 10571, 11038 
эп 
1284. 


System 


Tachistoscope (see Apparatus) 
"Tactual y: 
10717, 10840 
Talent (see also Ability) 
ping (see also Coordination) 


Таз 
10746, 10756, 11106, 11112, 11422, 11423 
Taste (see also Food) 
10716, 10862 
TAT (see Thematic Apperception Test) 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (see Manifest 
Anxiety Scale) 
Teacher 
10638, 11018, 11019, 11088, 11467, 11479, 
11500, 11510, 11512, 11514, 11516, 11517 
Teaching (see also next headings, Tele- 
vision/Educational) 
11454, 11456, 11469, 11511, 11513, 11515 
Teaching Machine (see also Programed In- 
struction) 
11578 
Teaching Method 
11010, 11154, 11457, 11458, 11460, 11464, 
11465, 11473, 11474, 11494, 11499 
паран (see Television/Educa- 
tional) 
Telepathy (see Parapsychology) 
Television (see also Television/Educational) 
Television/Educational 
Temperament 
Temperature 
10721, 10722, 10831, 10916, 10958 
Tension (see also Conflict, Stress) 
Territorial Behavior 
Test & Testing (see also Performance Test, 
Projective Technique) 
10580, 10587, 10618, 10624, 10632, 10636, 
10638, 11055, 11096, 11400, 11488, 11532 
Test Anxiety 
10620, 10757, 11485 
Test/Achievement 
5 ТЫ? VAS 
'est/Aptitude 
10621, 11518 
Test/Battery 
Test/Intelligence 
10635, 11153, 11293, 11411 
Test/Personalii 
10612, 10625, 10627, 10637, 11160, 11530 
Test/Program 
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i alue 
the 10688, 11056, 11201 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 


11171 


bility 
10583, 10595, 10721, 10888, 10899, 11145, 
Theory (see also Learning Theory, Personality 1161 
Thi 


Variable 


огу) 
‚ 10733, 10591 ! 
josie 11425 иа uA Variance (see also Variance/Analysis of) 
Therapy (see also Psychiatry, Psychotherapy, Е оета of 
Treatment 1 
TT T3202, 11224, 11228, 11230, 11232, Vascular & Vasomotor (see also Cardio- 
11233, 11240, 11241, 11342, 11361, 11363, vascular) 


Verbal Ability (sce Ability /Verbal) 
Verbal Behavior (see also Speech, Communica- 
tion) 
10757, 11113, 11119, 11123, 11127, 11217, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
CHANGES IN THE APA JOURNAL PROGRAM FOR 1967— 
& 


JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


Presently published quarterly by the Journal of Counseling Psychology, Inc. The APA will 
assume publication effective January, 1967 and the journal will be published bimonthly, опе 
volume per year. Dr. Francis P. Robinson, Ohio State University, will continue as Editor. 
The regular subscription rate will remain $10.00 per year. (Subscriptions for 1966 should 
continue to be addressed to Journal of Counseling Psychology, Inc. Subscriptions for 1967 
should be adressed to the American Psychological Association.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS =: 


Although Monographs will continue to be published, this will no longer be a distinct sub- 
scription publication. Based on the subject matter of a monograph, it will be considered a 
supplement to the related subject-area journal and distributed free as a separate to subscrib- 
ers of that journal. In recent years about six monographs have been published annually in 
the subject area pertinent to the Journal of Experimental Psychology, six pertinent to the 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, two to the Journal of Applied Psychology, two 
to the Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology, and two to the Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology. It is anticipated that a similar distribution of monographs will apply in 
future years, with other journals likely to publish monograph supplements from time to time. 


JOURNAL OF PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


As previously approved by the Council of Representatives, this journal will be published in 
three volumes per year, four issues per volume. The recommended page-allocation for 1967 is 
1500 pages, an increase of 150 pages. In addition, it is expected that subscribers will receive 
as a part of their subscription approximately six monograph supplements. The regular sub- 
scription price will be $30.00 per year. b 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


As previously approved by the Council of Representatives, this journal will be published in 
three volumes per year, four issues per volume. The recommended page-allocation for 1967 
is 2100 Pages, an increase of 300 pages. In addition, it is expected that subscribers will receive 
approximately six monograph supplements as a part of their subscription. The regular sub- 
scription price will be $30.00 per year. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


In the last three years the number of abstracts published annually in Psychological Ab- 
stracts has increased from approimately 8,500 to 17,000. This increase has been necessary in 
order to provide adequate coverage of the rapid growth of literature in the field of psychol- 
ogy. The increased coverage has been accompanied by increased cost of publication; con- 
sequently, the regular subscription price, as approved by the Council of Representatives, will 
be $30.00 per year. : 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Publication of the 1966 volume of PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ABSTRACTS is supported by the National 
Science Foundation under NSF Grant Number GN- 
512. 


ERRATA 


Abstract 40: 11642 is a corrected version of 40: 8230. 


In abstract 39: 16027 the bibliographic information 
and subsequent abstract were published together in 
error; they are unrelated. Abstracts 40: 11726 and 40: 
12567 are corrected versions. 


GENERAL 


11582. Cantril, Hadley. The invasion from Mars: A 
study in the psychology of panic. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1966. xvi, 224 p. $1.95(paper). 

11583. Carlson, Earl R. (California State Coll., 
Long Beach) The affective tone of psychology. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 65-78.—To test the 
relative emphasis upon pleasurable and unpleasurable 
states in contemporary psychology, references to 
emotional states were content analyzed in 172 intro- 
ductory texts. A consistent, disproportionate emphasis 
upon unpleasant feelings— particularly fear and anger 
—was found for several independent indices. Similar 
results were found for word lists, dictionary references, 
and spontaneous references by students. Also, a clear 
trend from 1900-1960 of an ever-increasing emphasis 
upon the unpleasant was found.— Author abstract. 

11584. Lewin, Kurt. Principles of topological psychol- 
ogy. Trans, Fritz Heider & Grace M. Heider. New 
York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xv, 231 p. $2.45 


(paper). 
OBITUARIES 


11585, ————. Prof. N. A. Bernshtein. [Professor 
М. A. Bernshtein.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 
189.—An obituary of Nikolar Aleksandrovich Bern- 
shtein (1896-1966), | of the founders of modern bio- 
mechanics.—L. Zusne. 

11586, Nuttin, Joseph. La vie et l'oeuvre du profes- 
seur Albert Michotte. [Professor Albert Michotte's life 
and work.] Psychologica Belgica, 1965, 5, 87-115. 
— Presents an obituary, biography, and list of 
Michotte's work. 

11587. Simmel, Marianne L. (Brandeis U.) Obitu- 
ary: Kurt Goldstein, 1878-1965. Journal of the History 
of the Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(3), 185-191.—C. M. 
Franks. > 

11588. Zangwill, O. L. Obituary: George Humphrey 
(1889-1966). Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
"chology, 1966, 18(3), 280. 


HISTORY 


11589, Bakan, David. (U. Chicago) The influence of 
phrenology on American psychology. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 6: 2(3), 200-220. 
—Although a term of opprobrium in American 
psychology, phrenology has had a profound influence 
on the development of 20th century American psy- 
chology and on such individuals as James, McDougall 
and Sheldon. Following a vigorous career in the Ist 4 
of the 19th century, phrenology was repressed until 
about the turn of the century, when the major motifs 
associated with phrenology re-emerged as dominant 
characteristics of the new" psychology. It is suggested 
that phrenology was rejected because it was “too 
liberal" for the times and that it was not until the 
emergence of the reform spirit of the early 20th century 
that its salient features could be integrated into the new 
trends, (48 ref.)—C. M. Franks. 

11590. d'Estrubé, Pierre. (Shaughnessy Hosp., 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada) Diagnostic 
labels in the history of schizophrenia. Canadian Psychi- 
atric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 356-357. 

11591. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Western Michigan U.) 
New dimensions in the history of psychology: A review. 
Journal of the Scientific Laboratories, Denison U., 1966, 
47, 5-12.—1t is argued that historical analysis involved 
implicit general assumptions, and that conventional 
historical studies of psychology rest upon the un- 
questioned assumption of psychophysical dualism. It is 

roposed that the study of psychological history should 
Ë carried out on the basis of nondualistic assumptions, 
both to increase understanding of the history of the 
science of psychology and to bring contemporary 
psychological theory more in line with the actual events 
being investigated.—P. T. Mountjoy. 

11592. Truzzi, Marcello. (Cornell U.) Adam Smith 
and contemporary issues in social psychology. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1966, 2(3), 
221-224.—The important role of Adam Smith in the 
history of social psychology remains largely unrecog- 
nized. “There should be not only a re-examination of 
Smith's early work; there should be a recognition of its 
theoretical priority."—4C. M. Franks. 

11593. Tutundzhyan, O. M. (Neurological Inst., 
Erevan, USSR) Mezhdunarodnye psikhologicheskie 
kongressy. [International psychological congresses.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 165-173.—4 history 
of international psychological congresses since the Ist 
congress held іп 1889. (30 ref.)—L. Zusne. j 

11594. Wallin, J. E. (311 Highland Ave., Lyndalia, 
Wilmington, Del.) À red-letter day in APA history. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 107-114. 
—From the vantage point of the chairmanship of the 
American Psychological Association foundation meet- 
ing on December 28, 1917, errors of omission and 
commission that have become part of the 
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American psychology are pointed out—Author ab- 
stract. 


PHILOSOPHY 


11595. Hempel, Carl С. (Princeton U.) Philosophy 
of natural science. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. ix, 116 p. $1.75(paper). Y 

11596. Rapaport, David. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Dynamic psychology and Kantian 
epistemology. Journal of the History ОЕ Behavioral 
Sciences, 1966, 2(3), 192-199.—C. M. Franks. 

11597. Van Nuys, Kelvin. (Wilmington Coll., O.) Is 
reality meaningful? Static contradictions and dynamic 
resolutions between fact and value. New York, N.Y.: 
Philosophical Library, 1966. xiii, 610 p. $10.00. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


11598. Rao, K. Ramakrishna. (Duke U.) Experi- 
mental parapsychology: A review and interpretation. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. x, 255 p. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


11599. Schuh, Allen J. (2120 Roosevelt St., Berke- 
ley, Calif.) A synthesis of personality theories by cluster 
analysis. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 69-71. 
—Hall and Lindzey’s ratings of 17 personality theories 
on 18 variables, were quantified and a Key Cluster 
Analysis was performed. The 18 variables reduced to 4 
basic dimensions: (1) the usefulness of the rine 
in changing behavior, (2) the importance of the self- 
concept, (3) the amount of change which is possible, 
and (4) the complexity of the process of change. The 
correlation matrix was then transposed and a theorist 
analysis performed. 4 clusters of theories resulted, of 
which only 2 were interpretable (social emphasis and 
self-emphasis). The importance of the article as a 
teaching and review aid is stressed.— Author abstract. 

11600. Skinner, В. Е. The phylogeny and ontogeny of 
behavior. Science, 1966, 153(3741), 1205-1213.—Contin- 
gencies of reinforcement throw light on contingencies of 
survival in the evolution of behavior. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


11601. — - XXIII S'ezd KPSS i zadacha 
psikhologicheskor nauki. [Twenty-Third Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the tasks of 
the science of psychology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
No. 3, 4-9.—Resolutions passed at the 23rd Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union applicable 
to psychology are given programmatic interpretation. 
The solution of theoretical problems must be given 
priority. They include the problem of consciousness and 
behavior; the relationship between the conscious, the 
preconscious, and the subconscious; personality theory; 
the psychology of small and large groups; public 
opinion; needs and other motivational states and their 
Interaction with personality; and the development of a 
Marxist social psychology. In the applied areas, there is 
a need to develop a differential psychology and psycho- 
logical measurement to meet the needs of industrial 
psychology; to solve man-machine s stem problems and 
problems of supersonic and space flight in engineering 
psychology; and to apply psychological knowledge to 
and investigate neglected areas in education.—L. Zusne. 


GENERAL 


11602. ———— Work program: Fiscal year ga 
Research and development in training, motivation, an 
leadership. Washington, D.C: HumRRO, 1966. 127 p. 

11603. American Psychological Association. Program 
of the seventy-fourth annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association: September 2-6, 1966, New 
York, New York. American Psychologist, 1966, 21(7), 
597-779.—Titles and abstracts of papers and symposia 
are presented. Business meetings, presidential addresses, 
social functions, and a film program are announced. 
Indices of sponsored programs and participants are 
provided. A paper by A. R. Luria, XVIII International 
Congress of Psychology, outlines the program of the 
congress,—S. J. Lachman. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


11604. Carkhuff, Robert R. (U. Massachusetts) 
Training in the counseling and therapeutic practices: 
Requiem or reveille? Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(3), 360-367.— Traditional counseling and 
clinical programs have not established their efficacy in 
terms of their demonstrated translation to client bene- 
fits. The few instances of systematic training research 
yield negative or highly questionable results. Only lay 
counselor training programs geared primarily to 
assisting the trainees to become their most facilitative 
selves have demonstrated their effective outcomes, 
suggesting that lay trainees can accomplish in coun- 
seling and therapy anything that their supervisors can 
accomplish. A model for a core of facilitative conditions 
for which a variety of possible preferred modes of 
treatment might be complementary is offered. The 
implications for the elevation of the doctoral level 
practitioner to that of mental health consultant are 
profound. (61 ref.)—Journal abstract. H^ 

11605. Dana, Richard H. (U. Wyoming) The clini- 
cal psychologist: A generalist with specialist training. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 127-138.— Training 
for clinical psychology has been predicated upon the 
model of the specialist. No attempt has been made to 
train students in programs designed on the basis of 
Tesearch results, Currently, we have performance 
criteria. We can label the structure and content of 
programs. The interaction of program variables and 
Student variables could be studied over time. Such 
research would suggest the applicability of specialist or 
generalist models for the training of clinical psychol- 
ogists. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11606. Freud, Anna. (Hampstead Child-Therapy 
Clinic, London, England) Some thoughts about the 
place of psychoanalytic theory in the training of psychi- 
atrists. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1966, 30(4), 
225-234.—J. Z. Elias. À 

11607. Jacobs, Rolf. (State Hosp., Schleswig, 
Germany) Zur Persönlichkeit des ärztlichen Sachver- 
stšndigen und seine Aufgaben unter besonderer Berück- 
Sichtigung des Jugenwohlfahrtgesetzes. [The personality 
of the medical expert especially in regard to the youth 
welfare laws.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 142-150.— The medical expert 
in court should have a professional education in the 
areas of children's medicine, based on a broad founda- 
tion with additional insights from general psychiatry, 
child Psychology, social sciences, pedagogy, and law. 
Diagnostic categories of cases where the expert's 
opinion is sought and corresponding remedial sugges- 
tions are discussed.— Е. Bakis. Š 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


11608. Lipton, Edgar L., & Gilkeson, Elizabeth 
C. Utilizing a school for children to supplement the 
training of medical personnel: А report of an exper- 
imental program. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 393-430.— Describes the 
experiences and rationale in the teaching of medical 
students, pediatricians, and adult and child psychia- 
trists, using the locale of a school for normal children 
ages 2-7, for a course in child development which 
included medical psychology and educational concepts. 
(30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11609. Schowalter, John E., & Solnit, Albert J. 
Child psychiatry consultation in a general hospital 
emergency room. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 534-551.— Child psychiatry 
trainees found that working directly in a crisis situation 
with the pediatrician provided unique opportunities to 
help rule out biological causes for acute emotional 
disorders, to use their own psychological skills to 
diagnose and assess disposition, and to become knowl- 
edgeable about the importance of the child's external 
environment.—Journal summary. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


11610. Newman, Sidney H. (U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Psychologist, heal thyself. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 175-179.—The 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy should develop the best possible measures of 
professional competence at the diplomate level. This 
means a change from exclusive use of essay and oral 
examinations to greater utilization of objective profes- 
sional examinations.—Journal abstract. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11611. ————. Register of research in the human 
sciences: 1962-65. New York, N.Y.: British Informa- 
tion Service, 1965. vi, 353 p. $7.50(paper). 

11612. Ziferstein, I. Die Arzt-Patient-Beziehung in 
der sowjetischen Psychotherapie. [The doctor-patient 
relationship in Soviet psychotherapy.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 
1966, 20(6), 427-439.—On the basis of more than 1 yr. 
of extensive observation of psychotherapy in the Soviet 
Union, it appears that the Soviet psychotherapist takes 
a more active role than is true in America. In part this is 
related to treatment load, doctrinal views of conscious- 
ness (dialectical materialism), and a Pavlovian orienta- 
tion. Also of major relevance is the collective orien- 
tation of Soviet citizens which leads patients and doctor 
alike to assume that the psychotherapist will assume a 
parental role, This is generally in contrast to the still 
upheld laissez faire social ideal in America.—E. W. Eng. 

11613. Ziferstein, Isidore. Der sowjetische Psychiater 
und die sowjetische Gesellschaftsordnung. [The Soviet 
psychiatrist and Soviet social structure.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 
150-152.—Examination of the daily work of Soviet 
psychiatrists led to the following observations: (1) the 
patient may come in any time if he feels a need; (2) the 
psychiatrist. may prescribe a change of job, working 
place, or apartment by writing to the authorities; (3) 
short therapies predominate (treatment is free, number 
of patients is large); (4) conscious, rational aspects are 
emphasized, according to Marxist theory; and (5) in 
.contrast to the permissiveness of Western society, the 
Soviet society is “collective parental.” —E. Bakis. 
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GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


11614. Howard, I. P., & Templeton, W. B. (U. 
Durham, England) Human spatial orientation. New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 533 p. $13.50. 

11615. Seed, Philip. The psychological problem of 
disarmament. London, England: Housmans, 1966. 74 p. 
5s(paper). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


11616. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Motor skills bibliography: XLIX. Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, 1927, volume 1. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 139-142.—95 selected items on 
motor skills are listed alphabetically.—Journal abstract. 

11617. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXXI. Psycholog- 
ical Index no. 27, 1920. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 43-46.—105 articles and books dealing with 
perception and closely related fields are listed alpha- 
betically.—Journal abstract. 

11618. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Motor skills bibliography: L. Psychological 
Abstracts, 1928, volume 2. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 23(1), 191-194.—Alphabetical listing of 101 
articles on skills.—Journal abstract. 

11619. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Montana) Perception bibliography: XXXII. Psychologi- 
cal Index no. 28, 1921. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 99-102.— Alphabetical listing of 103 references to 
work in perception and closely related fields.—Journal 
abstract. 

11620. Bjerstedt, Ake. (Ed.) (School of Education, 
Malmó, Sweden) Educational and psychological re- 
search in Sweden 1955-1965: A bibliography of publi- 
cations in English. Educational & Psychological Inter- 
actions, 1966, No. 7(Rev. ed.), 52р. 

11621. Myers, Roger A. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Research in counseling psychology: 1964. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 371-379.—In an 
attempt to provide an overview of research in coun- 
seling psychology, journals, reports, and monographs 
published in 1964 are reviewed. Topics covered include 
counseling, vocational development, interests, and 
academic achievement. (100 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


11622. Lienert, G. A., & Orlik, P. (U. Düsseldorf, 
West Germany) Eine Masszahl zur Bestimmung der 
Präzision psychologischer Planversuche. [A number to 
measure the precision in psychological planning.] Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie, 1966, 172(3-4), 203-216.—A 
coefficient is developed to measure precision of various 
experimental methods and various approaches of 1 and 
the same method. The rationale is developed along the 
classical line of the reliability coefficient, but extended 
to include the validity of empirical data as special cases 
of precision. The measure indicates the success of 
multifactorial planning at the optimal relation between 
factor and error variances.—F. Wesley. 4 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS Š 


11623. Anokhin, P. K. (I M. š 
Medicine, Moscow, USSR) Kibernetika i integrativnaya 
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deyatel’nost’ mozga. [Cybernetics and the integrative 
activity of the brain.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. ЕБ 
10-32.—Paper presented at the 18th International 
Psychological Congress in Moscow. Results of work by 
Anokhin and his collaborators since 1962 are used to 
amplify and discuss in detail the cybernetic model of the 
behavioral act then proposed. Components of the 
model include: the stage of afferent synthesis (with its 
aspects of dominant motive, environmental afferenta- 
tion, releasing stimuli, and memory mechanism), deci- 
sion making, behavior, and reafference. It is proposed 
that the success of this as well as of any other 
cybernetical model of behavior in reproducing brain 
activity depends directly on the degree of faithfulness 
with which actual regularities of brain processes are 
reflected in each specific instance of modeling brain 
activity.—L. Zusne. 

11624. Cowan, Thaddeus M. (Oklahoma State 
U.) A Markov model for order of emission in free recall. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 470- 
483.—A stochastic model is described which predicts 
the kinds of words that will appear in given recall 
positions. The emission of words in free recall is 
regarded as a Markov chain where the category of the 
recalled word is determined by the kind of word 
preceding it. The model employs 3 parameters based on 
associative measures between and within the categories 
of stimulus words. These parameters can be estimated 
by any of the several existing verbal association indices. 
An experiment is described which tests the model. In 
spite of the nonmonotonic form of the data, the model 
proves to be a valuable predictor when only 1 of its 3 
parameters is made free for fitting.—Journal abstract. 

11625. Durup, Henri. (Inst. Neurophysiologie & 
Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) Un modéle 
stochastique du comportement conduisant a la réponse, 
chez un animal en situation d'apprentissage discriminatif: 
IV. Rôle du modèle comme hypothèse nulle par rapport a 
des résultats expérimentaux. [A stochastic model of the 
behavior leading to the response with an animal in a 
discriminative learning situation: IV. Role of the model 
as null hypothesis im relation to some experimental 
results.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1966, 9(2), 65-73.—A 
summary of the previous sections of the study is 
presented. Theoretical curves for different values of the 
parameters are given and related to experimental 
results.—C. J. Adkins. 

11626. Myers, J. L., Suydam, Mary M., & 
Heuckeroth, O. (U. Massachusetts) Choic: behavior 
and reward structure: Differential payoff. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 458-469.—2 linear 
models and a finite Markov model were tested against 
data obtained from a noncontingent 2-choice ex- 
periment with differential payoff matrices, The relative 
merits of the 3 models were considered as was the 
problem of parameter identification, the relationship 
between the parameters of the model and those of the 
experimental situation. Identifying the parameters of 
each model with the regret associated with trial out- 
comes resulted in good data fits. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

11627. Norman, M. Frank. (U. Pennsylvania) An 
approach to free-responding on schedules that prescribe 
reinforcement probability as a function of interresponse 
time. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 32), 
235-268.—A model is proposed for free-responding on 
schedules that positively reinforce an interresponse time 
of duration t with a probability u(t) that does not 
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depend on the experimental history of the S prior to the 
previous response. The organism is characterized at any 
point in time by its interresponse time distribution, and 
the learning process takes the form of a sequence of 
linear transformations on this distribution. The trans- 
formation corresponding to nonreinforcement increases 
the probability of long interresponse times. The 
transformation associated with reinforcement of an 
interresponse time t leads to increases in the probability 
of short interresponse times and in the probability of 
interresponse times of duration approximately t. 
Expressions are derived for the asymptotic interre- 
sponse time distribution I(t). Predictions of the model 
are compared with data from random-ratio, variable- 
interval, and differential reinforcement of low rate of 
responding schedules. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract 

11628. Rapoport, Anatol, & Dale, Philip. (Mental 
Health Research Inst., U. Michigan) Models for 
Prisoner's Dilemma. Journal of Mathematical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 3(2), 269-286.—5 models of behavior in 
the Prisoner's Dilemma are evaluated with respect to 2 
sets of data. 3 of the models are relatively adequate in 
accounting for the observed time courses of outcomes, 
but are further differentiated by the variances. The 
“best-fitting” parameters for each model are used to 
suggest psychological hypotheses about the gross differ- 
ences observed between male and female UR rd 
The basic methodological problem remains of choosing 
a model which is accurate enough and at the same time 
both mathematically tractable and suggestive.— Journal 
abstract. 

11629. Theios, John, & Brelsford, John W., Jr. (U. 
Texas) A Markov model for classical conditioning: 
Application to eye-blink conditioning in rabbits. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1966, 73(5), 393-408,—A 3-state Markov 
model is postulated for classical conditioning, and 
specific implications of the model for eye-blink condi- 
tioning are discussed. The Markov model, a general 
response-independent model, and a single-operator 
linear model with individual differences were applied to 
eye-blink conditioning data of rabbits. Likelihood ratio 
analyses of individual response sequences indicate that 
the Markov model is far superior to the other models as 
a description of the conditioning process in rabbits. 
Speculations concerning theoretical identifications of 
the abstract states of the Markov process are made. 
Application of the Markov model to human eyelid 
conditioning is discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11630. Treisman, Michel. (U. Oxford, England) A 
statistical decision model for sensory discrimination which 
predicts Weber's law and other sensory laws: Some 
results of a computer simulation. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1966, 1(7), 203-230.—Describes a model for 
visual intensity threshold discrimination where sim- 
plified assumptions represent the main features of the 
visual afferent paths. Discriminative responses are 
selected centrally by a statistical decision procedure, 
limited by the noise level. Noise arises from the 
irreducible physical variability of light, from spon- 
taneous firing, and from variations in transmission in 
the afferent paths. These variations will tend to be 
positively correlated. The model was simulated on a 
computer: it correctly predicts the form of the Weber 
function (the relation between difference threshold and 
background intensity) and the features of spatial and 
temporal “summation.” It also shows that the function 
relating the central effect of a stimulus to its physica! 
intensity is unlikely to be logarithmic or a power 
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function with a small exponent. (41 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11631. Wickelgren, Wayne A., & Norman, Donald 
A. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Strength 
models and serial position in short-term recognition 
memory. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 
3(2), 316-347.—A number of continuous strength 
models for memory are developed for and tested by an 
experimental study of recognition memory for 3-digit 
numbers at all serial positions in lists of length 2-7. 
Empirical estimates of trace strength in different con- 
ditions, independent of response bias, are obtained by 
means of the operating characteristic. The principal 
theoretical findings are: (1) strength in short-term 
memory (STM) appears to decay exponentially with the 
number of subsequent items, (2) Ss report that they 
recognize an item if and only if strength in memory 
exceeds a criterion, and (3) the Ist item of a list is 
remembered better than subsequent items because it 
receives a greater increment in strength in STM upon 
presentation, not becáuse it decays more slowly in STM 
or because it acquires some strength in a long-term 
memory. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


11632. Feldman, Julian, & Hanna, Joe F. (U. 
California, Irvine) The structure of responses to a 
sequence of binary events. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 371-387.—A procedure devel- 
oped by Foulkes for determining the structure of a 
sequence of binary events was found to be a useful 
base-line model of structure determination by human 
Ss. The structure is represented in terms of the 
subsequences of events (states) which lead to different 
probabilities of the events. While Ss’ behavior after each 
state is not given by.the Foulkes procedure, their 
behavior appeared to be largely a function of the 
probabilities of the events after each state (matching) 
and the latest event in the state (positive recency). 
—Journal abstract. 

11633. Fishburn, Peter C. (Research Analysis Corp., 
McLean, Va.) Stationary value mechanisms and ex- 
pected utility theory. Journal of Mathematical Psy- 
chology, 1966, 3(2), 434-457.—Explores the notions of 
stationary value mechanisms and stationary transition 
value mechanisms in time-dependent processes. Con- 
temporary utility theory serves as the basis of the 
discussion. After defining the 2 notions of stationarity 
in terms of additive forms for an individual's utilities of 
histories of a process, they are compared to more 
general additive forms for utility and to stationarity 
concepts in the context of probability theory and 
managerial economics. 2 axiomatizations of the station- 
ary value mechanism and stationary transition value 
mechanism notions are then given in the context of 
expected utility theory. The Ist formulation uses general 
finite gambles; the 2nd uses only simple 50-50 gambles. 
Under both formulations it is shown what must be 
added to the axioms for a stationary value mechanism 
in order that the utility function for "state utilities” 
possess a mathematical expectation property in situa- 
tions where the "states" are taken to be gambles. (37 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11634. Goldberg, Samuel. (Oberlin Coll.) Proba- 
bility: An introduction. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
"Hall, 1966. xiv, 322 p. $8.35. 
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11635. Luce, R. Duncan. (U. Pennsylvania) Two 
extensions of conjoint measurement. Journal of Mathe- 
matical Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 348-370.—Both exten- 
sions modify the axioms of Luce and Tukey for additive 
conjoint measurement. The Ist yields a theory for more 
than 2 coordinates. The main problem is to find a weak 
generalization of the cancellation property; the one 
suggested is weaker than Krantz's generalization. The 
2nd extension weakens the solution-of-equations axiom, 
which has been justly criticized as too strong for most 
potential applications. A much more plausible version is 
suggested. This weakening is compensated for by 
adding the (necessary) independence property as an 
axiom and by postulating the existence of a part of a 
dual standard sequence. The usual representation and 
uniqueness theorems are proved.—Journal abstract. 


Experimental Design 
Formulas & Calculations 


Statistical Analysis 


11636. Bartko, John J. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The intraclass correlation 
coefficient as a measure of reliability. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 19(1), 3-11.— Discusses a procedure for 
estimating the reliability of sets of ratings in terms of 
the intraclass correlation coefficient, based upon anal- 
ysis of variance and estimation of variance components. 
For the l-way classification the intraclass correlation 
coefficient defined as the ratio of variances can be 
interpreted as a correlation coefficient. Caution, 
however, is urged in the application of the definition to 
a 2-way model, i.e., one in which between-rater variance 
is removed. It is maintained that the frequent use of the 
standard definition of the 1-way intraclass correlation 
coefficient applied to the 1-way classification is not a 
proper procedure if in fact the coefficient is to be 
interpreted as a correlation coefficient. Definitions for 
reliability obtained from the 2-way models are given 
which can legitimately be considered correlation 
coefficients.—Journal abstract. 

11637. Edgington, Eugene S. (U. Calgary, Canada) 
Implications of symmetry about a regression line. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 321-322.—When 
responses are symmetrically, distributed about the 
regression line, there are intuitively appealing reasons 
for expecting reduction in the variability of the re- 
sponses from better experimental control to yield 
responses which cluster more closely about the regres- 
sion line. This expectation is not always justified but 
may be appropriate for special cases.—Journal abstract. 

11638. Fahrenberg, Jochen. (Peterstr. 1, Peterhof, 
Freiburg/Br., Germany) Eine statistische Analyse 
funktioneller Beschwerden. [A statistical analysis of 
functional complaints.] Zeitschrift für  Psycho-so- 
matische Medizin, 1966, 12(2), 78-85.—Both a standard- 
ized questionnaire, with 56 questions on functional 
complaints in the vegetative, motoric, sensotic, and 
sensibility areas, and Brengelmann’s personality ques- 
tionnaire were administered to 350 male and 184 female 
students. Female students made significantly more 
complaints than males. Sex differences in type ai 
complaint and a close relationship between пшрш 
complaints and neuroticism (emotional lability) w: 
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Observed. Factor analysis of the Ist order revealed a 
number of interpretable complaint syndromes. Factor 
analysis of the 2nd order showed the complaints could 
be reduced to a general factor of “somatic-functional 
complaints" or "nervosity."—Journal abstract. 

11639. Shepard, Roger N. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Metric structures in ordinal data. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 287- 
315.—Under appropriate conditions data merely about 
the ordering of objects—or of the separations between 
objects—is sometimes sufficient to fix the positions of 
those objects on an essentially numerical scale. This 
paper uses both mathematical and “Monte Carlo" 
results to establish and clarify the possibility of thus 
extracting metric information from purely ordinal data 
for 2 multidimensional cases: (1) analysis of proximities, 
in which one is given a single rank order of all n(n - 1)/2 
pairs of n objects with respect to psychological similar- 
ity or "proximity"; and (2) nonmetric factor analysis, in 
which one is given a different rank order of n individual 
objects with respect to each of m psychological attrib- 
utes. As n (and m) increase, the ordinal data are found 
to determine a spatial representation of the objects 
more and more nearly to within a general similarity 
transformation, in the case of analysis of proximities, or 
an affine transformation, in the case of nonmetric factor 
analysis. Extensions of these results to other cases are 
also considered. (58 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11640. Wainwright, Gordon E. (U. Washington, 
Seattle) Configural information in item responses, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 297. 

11641. Werdelin, I. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) A study of age differences in factorial structure. 
Didakometry, 1966, No. 6, 7 p.—The problem was to 
prove that there are age differences as to the factorial 
Structure of a battery of 18 tests when given to boys in 
the 8th and 9th grades. It was proved by means of 
Lawley's factorial method that the factorial structure of 
the tests when given to a sample of boys in the 9th 
grade showed at least 5 factors, interpreted as general 
reasoning, deductive, verbal, space, and numerical ones. 
By means of the method of pivotal rotation it was 
shown that it is impossible to rotate the factors of the 
study of boys in the 8th grade to the same structure, as 


the general reasoning factor disappeared.—Journal 
abstract. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


11642, Gorsuch, Richard L. (Vanderbilt U.) A Fortran 
item analysis program for items scored on a categorical 
or interval basis. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1966, 26(1), 179-183 —From Ss’ item responses, 
the following information is calculated on each item: the 
part-remainder correlation, the correlation with each of 
several criteria variables, and the percent of Ss respond- 
ing with each alternative, In addition, each S's total 
score and the characteristics of the total set of items as a 
scale are reported. The Program is written in basic For- 
tran for the IBM 7072.— Author abstract. 

11643. Naylor, Thomas H., & Gianturco, Daniel 
T. (Duke U`) Computer simulation in psychiatry. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 293-300. 
—Presents an outline of the methods and procedures 
involved in planning computer simulation experiments, 
It is suggested that this technique enables psychiatric 
researchers to perform controlled, laboratory-like 
experiments using an electronic computer. Computer 
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simulation experiments are defined in terms of: problem 
formulation, data collection, model formulation, 
parameter estimation, evaluation of the model and 
parameter estimates, formulation of a computer 
program, validation, experimental design, and analysis 
of simulated data. (24 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11644. Shuman, David L. (Purdue U.) Input of 
mixed-mode files of mark-sense cards. Studies in Higher 
Education, 1966, No. 93, 29-34.—Computer use is 
obviously limited when clerical operations for data- 
processing are costly. The advantages of mark-sense 
original data cards and their use as computer input 
cards are discussed, Special consideration is given for 
mixed-mode input files. “The total cost of analysis. 
from data collection through printing of results, in- 
сощ data preparation costs and computer time, may 


be held to a cent or 2 per case. Further, a large volume 
of data may be processed within a 24-hr period." —J. T. 
Cowles. 

TESTING 


11645. Anderson, Harry E., Jr., & Bashaw, W. 
L. (U. Georgia) Further comments on the internal 
structure of the MMPI. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 
66(3), 211-213.—The Shure and Rogers findings are 
examined in relation to other studies in which the factor 
structure of the MMPI basic scales obtained with actual 
data is compared to the structure based merely on item 
overlap among the scales. There is no direct experi- 
mental evidence that spurious correlations yield a 
"built-in" factor structure that is the direct cause of the 
Structure obtained with experimental Ss in the 10 
MMPI basic clinical scales. A more conservative 
interpretation of the Shure and Rogers findings is 
suggested. —Journal abstract. 


methods of both measurement and prediction provides 
a broadened framework that defines the several possible 
“clinical” and “statistical” methods, and their com- 
binations. Applying this framework to 45 studies shows 
an apparent superiority for mechanical modes of both 
data collection and combination, and also suggests that 
the clinician is more likely to contribute through 
observation than integration. Grossly uncontrolled 
differences, however, in clinical training, Ss, criteria, 
etc., prevent definitive conclusions. To achieve more 
adequate comparison Tequires certain specified method- 
ological improvements, (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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11648. Spiegel, Douglas K. (U. North Carolina) 
Relations between two test batteries. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 296. 


Test Construction 


11649. Barker, Donald G. (Texas A & M U.) 
Development of a scale of attitudes toward school 
guidance. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(10), 
1077-1083.—Reports the development of 2 alternate 
forms of a scale for measuring attitudes toward school 
guidance programs. The resulting instrument features a 
high degree of usability, since it can be easily self- 
administered in less than 5 min. without timing or oral 
directions. Scoring and interpretation are outstandingly 
simple. Studies indicate that the scale shows promise. 
—R. J. Baldauf. 

11650. Deb, Maya. An Indian engineering aptitude 
test. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 40(4), 161-165. 
—A report of the development of a 20-min, 40-item 
engineering aptitude test for use in India. Corrected 
split-half reliability was .89; correlations with engineer- 
ing subject grades and annual exams range from 
.30-.54.—J. T. Cowles. 

11651. Deo, Pratibha, & Arora, Asha. (Punjab U., 
India) Measurement of social distance and its change 
with a new projective test. Journal of Psychological 
Researches, 1966, 10(2), 63-71.—Projective tests of line 
drawing pictures depicting 12 situations were used to 
study social distance towards Pakistanis and Chinese. 
Reliability and validity of the 2 series were found to be 
high and percentile norms were established. The sample 
showed more positive social distance towards Pakistanis 
than Chinese. Over a period of time, the social distance 
increased toward Pakistanis and decreased toward 
Chinese.—U. Pareek. 

11652. Endicott, Noble A., & Jortner, Sidney. (State 
U. New York, Brooklyn) Objective measures of depres- 
sion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 249- 
255.—Attempted to develop a reliable and valid objec- 
tive measure of depression. The basic design consisted 
of correlating scores derived from psychological tests 
with clinical ratings of depression. 2 groups of psy- 
chiatric patients were used as Ss (90 hospitalized and 40 
outpatients). In the hospitalized group 7 test scores were 
significantly correlated with rated depression: a scale 
derived from the MMPI Depression scale (MMPI D-18, 
.42), Holtzman Inkblot Technique Depressive Content 
Scoring Systems (HIT DCSS) I and П (.32 and -.22), 
HIT Anatomy (.23), HIT Rejections (.23), and HIT CF 
(-.23). In the outpatient group only the MMPI D (.51), 
MMPI D-18 (.38) and HIT DCSS I (.55) were 
significantly related to rated depression. A single 
measure of depression derived through a multiple 
regression equation combining the MMPI D scale, the 
HIT DCSS I, and 11, HIT Anatomy Responses, and 
HIT Rejections correlated .61 and .75 with rated 
depression in the hospitalized and outpatient groups, 
respectively. (32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11653. Kleemeier, R. W., & Jones, А. W. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) Psychomotor differences 
between three age groups of older men. Bulletin de 
l'Association Internationale de Psychologie Appliquée, 
1966, 15(1), 48-52.—A battery of 13 psychomotor tests 
and subtests was specifically designed for older people 
and administered to 3 groups of men. The experimental 
group had a mean age of 77.5 yr. and 2 control groups 
ranged in age from 40-45 and 60-65. The results 
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indicated that the battery of tests used could distinguish 
the 3 age groups and that performance tended to decline 
monotonically with age—R. Naar. 

11654. McReynolds, Paul, & Acker, Mary. (Vet- 
erans Administration Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) On the 
assessment of anxiety: II. By a self-report inventory. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 231-237.—A self- 
report inventory for the assessment of anxiety is 
presented. Unlike other anxiety inventories, which 
characteristically focus on symptoms, the present scale 
is directed toward the causes of anxiety. The rationale 
underlying the test is the assumption that felt anxiety is 
a function of the quantity of experiences which a person 
has been unable to assimilate adequately, Preliminary 
findings are presented on a form of the scale developed 
for use with hospitalized male psychiatric patients. . 
—Journal abstract. 

11655. Ossola, Y., Coetsier, P., & Coetsier, L. 
Opbouw, analyse en predictiemogelijkheden van een 
differentiele geschiktheidsbatterij voor de overgang van 
het lager naar het secundair onderwijs. [Construction, 
analysis and prediction possibilities of a differential 
aptitude battery for the transfer from elementary to 
higher education.] Psychologica Belgica, 1965, 5, 58-67. 
—A battery of 8 tests measuring verbal, numerical, 
and technical aptitude, and spatial perception produced 
an overall reliability coefficient of .98. 

11656. Rydell, Susan T., & Rosen, Ephraim. (U. 
Minnesota) Measurement and some correlates of need- 
cognition. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 139-165. 
—A 15-scale true-false questionnaire, the Self-Other 
Test, Form C, was constructed to measure the dimen- 
sions of need-cognition, the need to know and under- 
stand. Intercorrelations of the scales showed a degree of 
overlap among some dimensions of need-cognition. 
Most of the scales reflecting these dimensions were 
reliably measured. Both the Tolerance of Ambiguity 
scale, which is included in Form C, and a new Sentence 
Completion Test of Cognitive Motivation correlated 
positively with the most broadly cognitive scales of the 
Self-Other Test. When cognitive and noncognitive 
concepts were rated on a semantic differential by groups 
of high- and low-cognitive Ss, high-cognitive Ss, iden- 
tified on the basis of scores on Self-Other Test scales, 
consistently gave more favorable ratings on cognitive 
concepts than low-cognitive Ss. Further findings are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11657. Shupe, Donald R., & Wolfer, John А. (U. 
Utah) Comparative reliability of the Dogmatism Scale 
with 2 and 6 scale points. Psychological Reports, 1966, 


` 19(1), 284-286.— Previous research has shown that the 


variance in Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale is primarily 
associated with the direction of the response (agree vs. 
disagree) resulting in a high correlation between the 
original 6-point weighted scoring and a simple count of 
the number of agree responses. These findings suggest 
that the Dogmatism Scale could be cast into a 2-point 
(agree-disagree) format. A 2-point Dogmatism Scale, 
with instructions to Ss to agree or disagree with each 
statement, and Rokeach's original 6-point Scale were 
given in a test-retest situation to introductory psychol- 
ogy students. The results indicate that the 2-point scale - 
is as reliable as the 6-point scale and that the 2 scales — 
are highly correlated. The 2-point scale offers con- 
venience and simplicity in administration ап Š 
—Journal abstract. БОЕ aes хүнү 
11658. Skawran, P. R. (Posbus 395, P = 
Africa) Leistung und Einstellung zur Leistung al: Е 


um 
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lage zur Erfassung der Persönlichkeit. [Achievement and 
attitude toward achievement as a basis of personality 
assessment.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(2), 283-320.—The Wil- 
lemse test, a personality test presented as an eye-hand 
coordination test to Ss, tends to elicit achievement 
needs. It allows observation of behavior in a conflict 
situation. Methods of performance evaluation are 
suggested and examples of performance curves given. 
The possibility of a short version of the test is 
discussed.— W. J. Koppitz. 

11659. Starry, Allan R. (Purdue U.) The stability 
issue in biographical prediction. Studies in Higher 
Education, 1966, No. 93, 19-28.—2 100-item objective 
life history questionnaires were constructed from 
previously validated biographical inventories, with an 
alternate form of each, through random rearrangement 
of the same items. Advanced psychology students 
judged social desirability of each item. Experimental 
groups responded under faking and non-faking in- 
structions; test-retest comparison was also arranged, 
with cross-validation, Criterion score was based on 
response options with highest reported criterion corre- 
lation coefficients. Correlations of .31 and .45 were 
obtained between item social desirability, and reliability 
and fakability measures, respectively. Test-retest relia- 
bility was .71 and .80 for the 2 questionnaires; faking 
was successful, with coefficients of .43 and .40 between 
fake and normal conditions for the 2 forms. It is 
recommended that users of biographical questionnaires 
make prior determination of fakability, and possibly 
develop corrected keys, before employing them for 
selection. —J. T. Cowles. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


11660. Acker, Mary, & McReynolds, Paul. (U. 
California, Berkeley) On the assessment of anxiety: III. 
By self-ratings. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
251-254.—2 anxiety self-rating scales, 1 intended 
primarily for college students and the other primarily 
for psychiatric patients, are described. Preliminary 
validity data, in the form of Pearsonian correlations 
with anxiety inventories, are presented. The point is 
made that anxiety self-rating devices are worth develop- 
ing in their own right and not just as substitutes for 
inventories. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11661. Bendig, A. W. Reliability of and intercor- 
relations between Cattell’s IPAT anxiety and neuroticism 
scales. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 
1-7.—239 college Ss were administered Cattell’s IPAT 
Anxiety and Neuroticism inventories along with short 
Social Extraversion and Emotionality scales. The 
Anxiety subscales showed low to moderate reliabilities, 
moderate intercorrelations, moderate to large correla- 
tions with Emotionality, and low correlations with 
Extraversion. The Neuroticism subscales had low to 
шка E low intercorrelations, and 
moderate to high correlations with either i i 
or paw MEE abstract. vb cues 

1662. Carney, Richard E., Mann, Phili A., & 
McCormick, Robert P. (California Western U.) 
Validation of an objective measure of achievement 
motivation. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 243-248. 
—Validation studies were carried out for a measure of 
achievement motivation, Achievement-Orientation 
(AO), which was derived from the CPI. 4 experiments 
used the AO scale as a dependent variable to be 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


manipulated by appropriate instructions. Ss were males, 
from the Midwest and West Coast, from fraternity and 
dormitory groups at 4 universities; 167 Ss were in the 
experimental and control groups, 1221 in the normative 
groups. Strong evidence for the validity of the AO scale 
was found.—Journal abstract. 

11663. Dollar, Robert J. (Arlington State Coll.) 
Relationship between interpersonal values and temper- 
ament traits. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 228. 

11664. Gorsuch, Richard L. (Vanderbilt U.) The 
general factor in the Test Anxiety Questionnaire. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 19(1), 308.—A recent factor 
analysis of the Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) items 
rotated 7 factors by varimax. It was concluded that the 
TAQ did not measure a unitary dimension of test 
anxiety. However, varimax assumes there is no general 
factor in the data. When the data was rotated obliquely 
and a hierarchical transformation applied to the higher 
order factors, a distinct general factor appeared. 
—Author abstract. 

11665. Iwawaki, Saburo; Fukuhara, Machiko, & 
Hidano, Tadashi. Probability of endorsement of items in 
the Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory: Replication. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 249-250.—For 57 
male and 59 female Japanese college students proba- 
bilities of endorsement of Yatabe-Guilford Personality 
Inventory items as true or false correlated .81. Corre- 
lation coefficients for probabilities of endorsement for 
these Ss and Edwards’ Americans were .69 for males 
and .62 for females, These probabilities of endorsement 
and Noguchi's social desirability scale values correlated 
-75 for males, .65 for females (.80 for American males 
and females) Data suggest contamination from 
Noguchi's use of the ? option, translation, and other 
sources.— Journal abstract. 

11666. Ramalingaswami, Prabha. The use of Block 
Design test among illiterate low economic group of 
people. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1965, 40(4), 
153-160.—As a followup in an attempt to adapt and 
standardize the WAIS on a Hindi-speaking population 
in India, 3 subtests were administered to a sample of 60 
illiterate, low-income Ss. Results with the Similarities 
test approximated Wechsler norms. Performance on the 
Object Assembly test was somewhat inferior to those 
norms. However, on the Block Design test, 15 Ss scored 
zero, with a group average of about 2, markedly below 
Wechsler norms. These results confirm other findings on 
the relative performance of literate and illiterate Indian 
Ss on performance tests of intelligence. The very poor 
performance of the Ss on the Block Design subtest may 
be due to lack of education and general backwardness; 
thus, the test may be unsuitable as a measure of 
intelligence with such deprived Ss.—J. Т. Cowles. 

11667. Steiner, W. (Vóchtingstr. 35, Tübingen, 
Germany) Vergleichende Untersuchung mit Neurose- 
Gruppentests. [Comparative study of group-tests detec- 
ting neurotic tendencies.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(2), 321-333.—140 
Ss answered Eysenck's MMQ and MPI, Zullinger's 
Dia-Z, and Koch's Tree tests. No significant correla- 
tions were found between these tests. Further studies 
are needed in order to detect which aspects of the 
neurotic personality are tapped by each of the tests. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

11668. Stone, LeRoy А. (U. North Dakota) 
Corrected (for curtailment) correlations between the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale and the 
MMPI. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 103-106.—It 
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has been observed that correlations between the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale and the 
standard MMPI scales were higher for a psychiatric 
patient sample than for college students. The suggestion 
had been made that the correlational differences with 
these 2 types of samples were due to the more curtailed 
distributions of MMPI scores with college students. 
These previously reported correlations, based on college 
students, were corrected for curtailment regarding the 
MMPI variables. The-corrections utilized variability 
estimates based on psychiatric patient samples. The 
corrected (for curtailment) values were noticeably larger 
and resembled in magnitude those reported for psychi- 
atric patients.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


11669. Aronson, Elliot. (U. Texas) Avoidance of 
inter-subject communication. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 19(1), 238.—If an experiment involves deception, 
it is advisable to reveal the true purpose of the study to 
each S as soon as the experimental session is over. But 
this leaves open the possibility of communication 
between past (sophisticated) Ss and future (naive) Ss. 
Thus, a technique is outlined which aims at minimizing 
such inter-S communication. In addition, some informal 
data are supplied which indicate that the technique is 
effective.—Author abstract. 

11670. Fontana, Alan F. (Yale U.) Familial etiology 
of schizophrenia: Is a scientific methodology possible? 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(3), 214-227.—The 3 
major research approaches toward identifying familial 
etiological factors in schizophrenia are examined from a 
methodological viewpoint. Both the clinical observa- 
tional and retrospective recall methods are judged to be 
inadequate. The 3rd approach, direct observation and 
recording of family interactions, is concluded to be free 
of intrinsically disqualifying inadequacies, given the 
limiting assumption that the variables under investi- 
gation are etiological in nature. Although the limita- 
tions of this assumption can only be overcome by a 
longitudinal approach, family interaction studies are 
considered to be an indispensable, practical precon- 
dition to the formulation of longitudinal studies. 
Results from a subset of methodologically adequate 
studies are examined and conclusions drawn. Several 
cautions and recommendations for future research are 
offered. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11671. Gladstone, Roy. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
significance of the extinction situation. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1966, 64(1), 23-28.—Ss were trained to pull a 
knob to receive a reward. The extinction period was 
shorter when they could see that the reward reservoir 
had been emptied than when they could not. The 
Tolmanian concept of significance of cues explains these 
results better than other concepts.—Author abstract. 


APPARATUS 


11672. Bancroft, J. H., Jones, H. Gwynne, & Pullan, 
B. R. (St. Georges Hosp., London, England) A simple 
transducer for measuring penile erection, with comments 
on its use in the treatment of sexual disorders. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 239-241 —Describes а 
simple, inexpensive strain gauge for measuring penile 
erection. It is suggested that this measure may have 
considerable potential in the investigation of sexual 
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behavior and the treatment of sexual disorders. An 
example of its use in treating a case of pedophilia and 
some practical comments about its use are given. 
—Journal abstract. 

11673. Bevan, William. (Kansas State U.) A multi- 
purpose stimulus-programming system. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 147-149.—Describes a 
convenient package of commercially available timing 
and programing units for use in controlling the stimulus 
in psychophysical and other types of experiments. 
—Author abstract. 

11674. El’kin, D. G., & Nikolaev, A. A. (U. Odessa, 
USSR) Elektronnyi takhistoskop. [Electronic tachisto- 
scope.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 179-180.—A 
small, simple, inexpensive, portable electronic tachis- 
toscope is described featuring a neon light source, 
exposure timer, and a noiseless device for presenting 
stimuli.—£L. Zusne. 

11675. Klix, Friedhart, & Krause, Werner. (Hum- 
boldt U., East Berlin, Germany) Ein elektronisches 
Messgerät zur Verhaltens- und Handlungsanalyse lei- 
stungsmotivierter Tütigkeit. [An electronic instrument to 
measure and analyze behavior and tasks of motivated 
activity.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1966, 172(3-4), 
253-261.—Describes the function and plan of a chess- 
board-like maze with changeable degree of complexity. 
The instrument has a provision for fictitious time and 
error indicators. Its use to investigate optimal time and 
error feedback, affect, resistance to learning, and other 
motivational and diagnostic variables is discussed.— F. 
Wesley. 

11676. Morton, H. B., & Wilson, M. E. (Dept. of 
Applied Electrophysiology, National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) An E.C.G. galvanometer 
used as a shutter. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 278-279. 

11677. Myasnikov, V. L, & Chesalin L. S. 
Metodika elektrofiziologicheskogo issledovaniya glubiny 
sna i protsessa probuzhdeniya u cheloveka. [A method of 
electrophysiological study of the depth of sleep and the 
process of awakening in man.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1966, No. 3, 174-178.—An automated system presents 
auditory and photic stimuli, records S’s EEG, GSR, eye 
and eyelid movements, and regulates its own stimulus 
output through a feedback mechanism.—L. Zusne. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11678. Shapiro, M. B. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Generality of psychological processes and 
specificity of outcomes. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 16.—There are indications in the experimental 
literature that, while psychological processes might, to 
some degree, be predictably manipulated in accordance 
with known generalizations, the effects of these proc- 
esses among different functions may have a very low, 
and possibly not significant, correlation with each 
other.—Author abstract. 


THEORIES 


11679. Florés, César. (Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines, Paris, France) La notion de médiateur et les 
theories de la médiation. [The idea of a mediator and the 
theories of mediation.] Psychologie Francaise, 190, 
11(1), 3-16.—Тһе basic idea of mediation 15 ре 
and the theories of Hull, Spence, Osgood, and Bou 
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in classical and verbal conditioning are explained and 
discussed; similarities are emphasized. It is concluded 
that the concept of mediation as traditionally viewed is 
too restrictive and should be broadened to include the 
possibility of mediation on different levels.—C. J. 
Adkins, 

11680. Roby, Thornton B. (Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Medical Research Council, Cambridge, 
England) Self-enacting response sequences and rein- 
forcement: Conj e? Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 19-31.— Difficulties of the principal learning 
theories may stem from the use of discrete, overt 
responses as the units of learned behavior. Internally 
chained sequences of implicit responses are suggested as 
alternative units, The latter are assumed to result in 
overt behavior by a process of neurological summation. 
It is then proposed that the principle governing re- 
inforcement of such sequences is that the elicitation of 
any initial segment of a successful sequence increases 
the probability that remaining elements of the sequence 
will be elicited. The principle is applied to habituation, 
classical conditioning, instrumental learning, and avoid- 
ance. Points of similarity and contrast with the major 
theories of learning are discussed, and several general 
criteria for a behavior theory are listed which seem to 
favor a formulation of the kind proposed.—Journal 
abstract. 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


11681. Engen, Trygg, & Ross, Bruce M. (Brown 
U.) Effect of reference number on magnitude estimation. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(2), 74-76.—The 
psychophysical function obtained by the method of 
magnitude estimation was influenced by the reference 
number (modulus) assigned to a "standard" line and 
the position of this standard in the range of comparison 
stimuli. Data from 2 experiments with judgments of 
apparent length of lines show how both variables 
systematically affect the slope of the power function. 
Allowing O to choose his own reference numbers, even 
though these numbers varied among Os, tended to 
produce less variability in slope than if E imposed fixed 
reference numbers for О to use.—Journal abstract. 

11682. Freides, David, & Phillips, Patricia. (La- 
fayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Power law fits to magni- 
tude estimates of groups and individuals, Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(10), 367-368.— Differential sensitivity 
to grit and weight stimuli was compared for lateral 
differences using power law coefficients based on 
unanchored magnitude estimations. Ss were 120 college 
students run in a parametric design with sex, handed- 
ness, and order of testing right and left controlled. 
Findings on lateral differences were unreliable. Power 
law functions were shown to fit group (N — 10) data 
consistently but not individuals. These results indicate 
that without specification of several implicated varia- 
bles, the use о! unanchored magnitude estimations and 
the power law to compare sensory functions in indi- 
viduals is of dubious validity.—Journal abstract. 

11683. Indow, Tarow, & Stevens, S. S. (Keio U., 
Tokyo, Japan) Scaling of saturation and hue. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1966, 1(8), 253-271.—Concerns the 
relation of saturation to the purity and luminance of 
aperture colors viewed in a dark surround. For the 
primary hues, red, yellow, green, and blue, and the 
intermediate hues, orange and yellowish green, the 
saturations increased as power functions of colorimetric 
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purity. An 18-db increase in luminance caused а 3-fold | 
increase in the exponent for yellow, but luminance had 
little effect on the exponents of the other colors, The 


direct heterochromatic matching of saturation to satu- — - 


ration confirmed the validity of the scales determined by 
magnitude estimation and led to the construction of 
families of saturation scales based on a common unit 
called a crome. Equisection and jnd scales were also 
determined. Their nonlinearity suggests that saturation 
is a prothetic continuum. It was-found that red or green 
mixed with yellow behaves much the same as red or 
green mixed with achromatic light. The changes in hue 
behave as prothetic continua, for the equisection and 
jnd scales are nonlinearly related to the power-function 
scales obtained by magnitude estimation and matching, 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11684. Leckart, Bruce T., Keeling, Kenneth R, & ` 
Bakan, Paul. (Ohio U.) The effect of rate of presenta- — - 
tion on free looking time. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1966, 1(4), 107-109,—2 experiments investigated the 
effect of a pretest series of pictures, presented at a fixed 
rate, upon Ss' subsequent free looking time. The results 
indicate that high fixed rates of presentation (3 sec/ 
поп) reduced “natural” looking times, and low 

xed rates of presentation (15 or 60 sec/presentation) 
increased natural looking times. The results are inter- 
preted within an adaptation level theory framework. 
Accordingly, the fixed rate serves as an anchor which 
influences Ss’ “natural” looking time. Evidence was also 
found suggesting that a simple imitation interpretation 
is questionable. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11685. Marks, L. E., & Stevens, J. C. (Harvard 
U.) Individual brightness functions. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 11), 17-24.—34 individual bright- 
ness functions were measured for 18 Os by 2 different 
methods. In 1 method O set various luminance levels of 
a white target and assigned numbers proportional to the 
apparent brightness of the levels set. In the other 
method O adjusted the loudness of a white noise and 
the luminance of a white target in order to achieve a 
series of cross-modality matches between loudness and 
brightness. Both methods gave good approximations to 
power functions, showing that the psychophysical 
power law holds for the individual perceiver. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11686. Rachlin, Howard C. (Harvard U.) Scaling 
subjective velocity, distance, and duration. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(2), 77-82.—By magnitude 
estimation, the relation between the subjective and 
physical values of linear velocities, durations, and 
distances were found to be power functions with 
exponents of about .75, .90, and .90. When subjective 
values are substituted for their physical correlates in the 
equation, velocity — distance/duration, we obtain: 
subjective velocity — k(subjective distance/subjective 
duration) to the exponent .8. This relation depends on 
no physical measurements for its confirmation. The 
influence of stimulus range on velocity judgments was 
also examined. Although the shorter ranges tended to 
yield power functions with higher exponents, the 
constraint due to range did not make itself fully felt in 
the Ist few judgments.—Journal abstract. 

11687. Sjóberg, Lennart. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
A method for sensation scaling based on an analogy 
between perception and judgment. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1966, 1(5), 131-136.—2 techniques for studying 
judgment are discussed. In the Ist one assumes invari- 
ance of perception over different judgment processes 
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and conceives of the properties of | judgment process as 
known. Then, perceptions may be estimated under this 
process and utilized in the study of other judgment 
processes of interest. A 2nd technique disposes of the 
reliance upon a basic, "known" process and instead 
suggests that perception be treated as free parameters to 
be estimated from data. This 2nd technique may be 
used under certain conditions on perceptions them- 
selves. A concept of sensation is introduced which is 
thought of as generating percepts in the same manner as 
percepts are thought of as generating judgments. The 
idea is tried out on the perception of movement time. A 
simple perception process appears to give a good fit to 
data. (26 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

11688. Stanley, Gordon. (Indiana U.) Haptic and 
kinesthetic estimates of length. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(10), 377-378.—22 students made magnitude 
estimates of the lengths of rods held between their index 
fingers (haptic condition) and also estimates of the 
separation of their index fingers without the rods 
present (kinesthetic condition). The rods ranged in 
length from .70-33 in., increasing in length by approxi- 
mately equal logarithmic steps. The exponents of the 
power functions for magnitude estimates of length 
under haptic and kinesthetic conditions were 1.05 and 
94 respectively.— Journal abstract, 

11689. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Matching func- 
tions between loudness and ten other continua. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1966, 1(1), 5-8.—Cross-modality 
matches have been made between loudness and 10 other 
perceptual continua. The matching functions are all 
power functions. When the exponent values of the 
matching functions are divided by the exponent values 
previously determined for the various continua, the 
quotients predict values for the loudness exponent. A 
tentative consensus suggests that the loudness exponent 
may be about .64.— Journal abstract. 

11690. Thomas, E. A. (U. Cambridge, England) On 
determining pain thresholds using the limiting method. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
18(3), 270-272.—A model developed by Cane for the 
study of relative thresholds is modified to apply to 
absolute thresholds. It is assumed that the fluctuation in 
the S's sensation of a stimulus is uniformly distributed, 
and the model is used to estimate the threshold from 
data presented by several authors.—Journal abstract. 

11691. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U.) Specificity 
of a cutaneous receptor. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1966, 1(5), 149-153.—Absolute vibrotactile thresholds 
aré determined on the human tongue and compared to 


corresponding data obtained on the hand. The mucosa ` 


of the tongue is devoid of Pacinian corpuscles but the 
hand is richly endowed with these nerve endings. 
Summation of energy is characteristic of Sn Pause 
recorded from tissue containing Pacinian corpuscles and 
absent where the corpuscles do not exist. The argument 
is developed that the Pacinian corpuscle is specifically 
sensitive to mechanical vibration. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11692. Walsh, John F., & Misiak, Henryk. 
(Fordham U.) Diurnal variation of critical flicker fre- 
quency. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 
167-175.—In a 12-hr period, monocular CFF thresh- 
olds of 60 college students (30 males, 30 females) was 
determined by the method of constant stimuli in 5 
sessions spaced 3 hr. apart. A diurnal effect was found 

+ which had linear and nonlinear components. There was 


an inverse relationship between CFF thresholds and 
time of day.—Author abstract. 

11693, Ward, W. Dixon. (U. Minnesota) Tempo- 
rary threshold shift in males and females. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1966, 40(2), 478-485. 
—Various measurements of temporary threshold shift 
(TTS) from S prion tones and noises were made 
on 24 male and 25 female young normal-hearing adults. 
Significantly more TTS was produced in males by 
low-frequency stimuli (below 1000 cps) and significantly 
less by high-frequency stimuli (above 2800 cps) No 
differences between sexes in TTS from low intensities 
(40-db sensation level), in auditory adaptation (per- 
stimulatory fatigue at 1000 cps), in rate of recovery 
from a fixed value of TTS, or in TTS produced by 
impulse noise could be demonstrated. It is suggested 
that these results all imply that males and females do 
not differ in intrinsic fragility of sensory structures on 
the basilar membrane, but that women have more 
efficient middle-ear muscles than men.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


PERCEPTION 


11694. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. (New 
York U.) Studies in Lie ven perception: Looking at 
one thing but finding another. Pi ied & Motor Skills, 
1966, 23(1), 257-258.— Discusses the use of a computer- 
based CRT display facility being employed to study 
problems of sequential perception and presents pre- 
iminary findings on a 23129 new perceptual masking 
phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 

11695. Stigleitner, І. (Neuwaldegger Str. 49, Wien 
17, Austria) Der Einfluss nicht intendierter Begins. 
schaften auf den Exponenten einer psychophysichen 
Funktion. (Experimente zum Gewichts-Grüssen-Effekt. ) 
[The influence of irrelevant, concomittant attributes on 
the exponent of a psychophysical function. (Experi- 
ments of weight-size-eflects).] Zeitschrift für exper- 
imentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(2), 
334-344,—An attempt was made to find a connection 
between Brunswik's Z-value and exponent changes in 
Stevens’ ч law due to irrelevant attributes in a 
perceptual task (judging the weight of cubes). Each 
series of weights had the same absolute weight but the 
specific weight and the volume varied. Though the 
reliability of judgments was high, a correlation between 
ponen changes and Z-values could not be estab- 
lished.— W. J. Koppitz. 


Illusion 


11696. Freides, David, & Hayden, Susan P. 
(Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Monocular testing: A 
methodological note on eidetic imagery. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 88.—The possibility that 
“fragmentation,” or fading in and out of the eidetic 
visual image, might be due to binocular rivalry was 
tested by changing from the standard binocular to a 
monocular testing procedure. Some Ss reported eidetic 
images only in | eye while others were bilaterally 
cidetic. Preliminary neurological implications аге 
suggested and the recommendation is made that fu 
studies on eidetic imagery include a monocular testing 
procedure.—Author abstract. pt " 

11697. Ganz, Leo. (U. California, Riverside) 
figural aftereffect an aftereffect? A review of its 
onset, decay, and transfer T 
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Bulletin, 1966, 66(3), 151-165.—1t has been shown how 
figural aftereffects might be generated by the lateral 
inhibitory effects of the inspection figure, in the manner 
of a simultaneous illusion. The present effort reviews 
same evidence suggesting that a figural aftereffect isa 
simultaneous illusion: (1) Varying the intensity of the 
inducing figure affects the simultaneous illusion and 
figural aftereffect in similar ways. (2) Temporal char- 
acteristics—onset and decay—of light adaptation, of 
afterimages, and of figural aftereffects are considered. It 
is shown that they obey similar empirical equations and 
that the constants in those equations have similar 
values. (3) The argument that the use of an interocular 
presentation of inducing and test figures eliminates the 
possible influence of afterimages is reviewed. It is 
concluded that figural aftereffects are very closely 
related to 3 visual phenomena: simultaneous contrast 
(the result of lateral inhibition), light and dark adapta- 
tion, and ocular tremor. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11698. Graybiel, Ashton, & Kellogg, Robert S. The 
inversion illusion in parabolic flight: Its probable depend- 
ence on otolith function. USN AMI NASA Jt. Rep., 
1966, No. 974, 12 p.—Observations were made on 
normal Ss and deaf persons with bilateral labyrinthine 
defects (LD Ss) under 3 different conditions in parabolic 
flight: (1) free-floating, (2) restrained in a Fiberglas 
mold, and (3) "standing" on the overhead during a 
modified parabola generating about -.05 ravity unit. 
There were interindividual differences in the reactions 
among the normal but not among the LD Ss. Some 
normal but none of the LD Ss experienced a reversal of 
their personal orientation with regard to up-down under 
all 3 conditions. This “reversal” was considered to have 
its genesis in the vestibular organs, probably the otolith 
apparatus. Findings are in accord with Russian reports 
describing feelings of inversion among cosmonauts in 
orbital flight. Attention is called to the necessity of 
distinguishing between information furnished by touch- 
pressure, kinesthesis, and stereagnosis under ordinary 
and agravic conditions.—USN AMI NASA. 

11699. Horne, E. P., & Bowen, Andrew J., Jr. (U. 
Florida) Pulse rate and light-grid position effects on beta 
movement. Journal of Generi Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 
79-83.—Beta movement was presented in horizontal, 
diagonal, and vertical direction in gridded grounds 
which were parallel, 90°, or 45° to light movement. 10 Ss 
judged 12 fixed rates 4-9.5 per sec. Only rate was found 
to be significant. As rate increased, the frequency of 
movement judgments decreased. The light movement in 
relation to directional ground was not a significant 
determinant of the occurrence 
са us 

11700. Winnick, Wilma A., & Rosen, Barbara E. 
(Queens Coll., City U. New York) Shape-slant relations 
under reduction conditions. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1966, 1(5), 157-1 60.—2 experiments are reported which 
attempted to test implications of the shape-slant in- 
variance hypothesis. Both experiments employed an 
apparatus in which variations in the slant and in the 
width settings of a rectangle were highly ambiguous and 
subject to instructional sets. In Exp. I, the stimulus was 
varied in both width and slant to achieve matches to 4 
standard angles; the resultant width settings were found 
to be close to the projected widths of the obtained 
angles of slant. In Exp. II, width and slant were varied 
to match 4 standard widths; the projected widths of the 
obtained angles of slant did not differ from the obtained 
width settings.—Journal abstract. 


of movement.—Author - 
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Time 


11701. Grize, Jean B., et al. L'épistémologie du 
temps. [The epistomology of time.] Paris, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. 203 p. F. 18. 

11702. Schónpflug, Wolfgang. (U. Frankfurt, Ger- 
many) Arousal, adaptation level, and accentuation of 

ment. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(3), 443-446.—4 experimental groups estimated the 
duration of a constant time interval presented repeat- 
edly. Ss were either occupied with a counting task 
during the estimation interval or were listening to the 
sound of a buzzer. In addition, level of arousal was 
manipulated by the amount of physical work Ss were 
engaged in before the ratings. Intervals were classified 
as short under the counting condition, and as long 
under the listening condition. Estimates of time inter- 
vals classified as long increased and estimates of 
intervals classified as short decreased as a function of 
arousal. With repeated presentations, all judgments 
approached an intermediate, neutral point on the rating 
scale under conditions of lower, but not under condi- 
tions of higher arousal, The results are interpreted as 
evidence for a positive relation between extent of energy 
mobilization and deviation from a hypothetical adapta- 
tion level.—Journal abstract. 
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11703. Oostlander, Arie M., & de Swart, Hans. 
(Free U., Amsterdam, Netherlands) Search-discrim- 
ination time and the applicability of information theory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 423- 
428.—Some objections against the application of 
information theory with regard to discrimination tasks 
are refuted by means of comments on and a replication 
of an experiment by Thomas and Solley (see 37:5). In 
search-discrimination experiments information theory 
does not “predict” a logarithmic relationship between 
reaction time and stimulus uncertainty because of the 
instability of the rate of gain of information, as already 
pointed out by Hick. Besides the influences of amount 
of uncertainty, amount of redundancy and form of the 
constraint in the stimulus field were considered. The 
results of the corrected replication turned out to be 
wholly congruent with expectations based on informa- 
tion theoretical research.—Journal abstract. 

11704. Pick, Herbert L., Jr., Hay, John C., & 
Willoughby, Robert Н. (U. Minnesota) Interocular 
transfer of adaptation to prismatic distortion. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 131-135.—8 Ss were 
exposed monocularly to wedge prisms for 3 days. 
Substantial interocular transfer of adaptation to pris- 
matic distortions was found for gaze contingent distor- 
tions and for curvature of vertical lines but not for 
chromatic fringes. Interocular transfer implies central 
involvement in the adaptation. Lack of such transfer for 
chromatic fringes is congruent with previous similar 
results of other investigators and in line with recent 
evidence from another kind of experiment suggesting a 
receptor mechanism for such adaptation.—Journal 
abstract. 
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11705. Bokander, Ingvar, & Radeborg, Karl. (Lund 
U., Sweden) The solution of perceptual conflict between 
Stereoscopically presented facial photographs. Psycho- 
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logical Research Bulletin, 1966, 6(3), 1-10.—In stereo- 
scopically induced perceptual conflict between different 
but not too disparate facial photographs, a fusion 
appears that is gradually experienced as more evaluated 
and less dynamic in a semantic system of coordinates. 
Individual differences in the process of conflict resolu- 
tion are partly related to data from the Serial Colour- 
Word Test that is intended to measure general ways of 
adaptation to a conflicting situation.—Journal abstract. 

11706. Brown, Larry T., & Farha, William. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Some physical determinants of 
viewing time under three instructional sets. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(1), 2-4.—150 human Ss viewed 
32 patterns under neutral (N), pleasingness (P), or 
interestingness (I) instructional sets. An analysis of 
variance indicated that patterns with larger areas were 
viewed longer than those with smaller areas under all 
conditions; however, this effect was more pronounced 
under the P and I conditions than under the М 
condition. Patterns containing 9-sided shapes were 
viewed longer than those containing 3-sided shapes 
under the N and I conditions, while the reverse was true 
for the P condition.—Journal abstract. 

11707. Dees, James W. (U. Akron) Accuracy of 
absolute visual distance and size estimation in space as a 
function of stereopsis and motion parallax. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 466-467.—3 
experiments were performed on the accuracy of distance 
estimation in space as a function of stereopsis alone, 
stereopsis plus motion parallax, and motion parallax 
alone using a motion-picture stereoscope. The motion 
parallax was induced by a simulated head motion. 
During training, Ss received 10 sets of 20 discrete 
distance presentations each and were asked to identify 
them as to distance as they were presented and were 
immediately informed of the correct answer. The 
identifying code used was a rank order. Procedure was 
repeated during testing except knowledge of results was 
omitted. Equations expressing the median and the 
dispersion of judged distance were given as а function 
of actual distance. With proper training, a cyclical head 
motion can add significantly to the accuracy of distance 
and size estimation.—Journal abstract. J 

11708. Eagle, Morris; Bowling, Leslie, & Klein, 
George S. (Yeshiva U.) Fragmentation phenomena in 
luminous designs. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 143-152.—In a study concerned with subjective 
fragmentation of luminous designs, it was found that: 
(1) degree of meaningfulness did not influence amount 
or pattern of fragmentation, (2) angular structures 
showed greater fragmentation than rounded structures, 
(3) fragmentation was greatest for the fixated and 
immediately adjacent area, and (4) whole lines tended to 
disappear and reappear as separate units. The inter- 
relationship between structure and fixation as variables 
influencing fragmentation is discussed in the general 
context of Hebb's (see 38:2) hypothesis regarding the 
role of perceptual "units" in the development of 
stimulus structure.—Journal abstract. 

11709. Engel, G. R. (Defence 1 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) A test of the existence of 
monocular stereoscopic depth perception. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 235-238.—3 Os, highly 
trained in observing visual phenomena, viewed a pair of 
Julesz Random Brightness Fields presented alternately 
to the same eye. Under no circumstances was there any 


report of stereoscopic depth arising from this mode of 
ding contradicts recent reports of 
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monocular stereoscopy obtained by alternately pre- 
senting both halves of a stereo pair to the same eye. It is 
concluded that impressions of depth gained in this way 
are not due to stereopsis but to the presence of 
monocular depth cues in the stimuli. Stereoscopic 
stimuli, such as Random Brightness Fields, which 
contain no monocular depth cues, do not give rise to 
the perception of depth.—Journal abstract. 

11710. Epstein, William. (U. Kansas) Perceived 
depth as a function of relative height under three 
background conditions. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 72(3), 335-338.—The hypothesis was pro- 
posed that the perceived depth, which results from the 
relative height cue, depends on “optical adjacency.” A 
3x 3 factorial experiment was conducted to examine 
this hypothesis. The 2 factors were vertical separation 
(3.5, 5.5, or 7.5 in.) and background conditions (0 
background, outline background without surface tex- 
ture, or textured background). Verbal estimates of the 
depth between pairs of frontal parallel points were 
obtained under the 9 conditions. In 1 experiment, the 
backgrounds simulated a floor surface; in another, the 
backgrounds simulated a ceiling surface. Results in both 
experiments were comparable. Both main effects, 
separation and background, and the interaction effect 
were significant. All the effects were in the direction 
predicted by the optical adjacency hypothesis.—Journal 
abstract. 

11711. Eriksen, Charles W. (U. Illinois) Temporal 
luminance summation effects in backward and forward 
masking. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(3), 87- 
92.—2 experiments tested 6 predictions derived from the 
assumptions underlying the luminance summation- 
contrast reduction explanation for certain instances of 
forward and backward masking effects. The predictions 
concerned the circumstances under which masking 
would occur and also that forward masking would be 
more extensive than backward masking under specified 
luminance arrangements. All 6 predictions were 
confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

11712. Estes, W. K., & Taylor, H. A. (Stanford 
U.) Visual detection in relation to display size and 
redundancy of critical elements. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 1966, 1(1), 9-16.— Visual detection was 
studied in relation to displays of discrete elements, 
randomly selected consonant letters, distributed in 
random subsets of cells of a matrix, the S being required 
on each trial to indicate only which member of a 
predesignated pair of critical elements was present in a 
given display. Experimental variables were number of 
elements and number of redundant critical elements per 
display. Estimates of the number of elements effectively 
processed by an S during a 50-msec exposure increased 
with display size, but not in the manner that would be 
expected if the S sampled a fixed proportion of the 
elements present in a display of given area. Test-retest 
data indicated substantial correlations over long inter- 
vals of time in the particular elements sampled by an S 
from a particular display. Efficiencies of detection with 
redundant critical elements were very close to those 
expected on the hypothesis of constant sample size over 
trials for any given display size and were relatively 
invariant with respect to distance between critical 
elements.—Journal abstract. 

11713. Gibson, Eleanor J., & Yonas, Albert. 
(Cornell U.) A developmental study of visual search 
behavior. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(6), 1 
171.—Children in 2nd, 4th, and бїһ grades and college 
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sophomores were compared on a visual search and 
scanning task under 3 experimental conditions. In 
Condition I, a single target letter was sought in a list of 
letters of low visual confusability. In Condition II, 2 
target letters were sought but only 1 appeared in a given 
list. In Condition III, a single target letter was sought in 
a list of letters of high confusability. Search time 
decreased with age in all 3 tasks. Searching for 2 targets 
was no harder than searching for 1. A highly confusable 
visual context increased search time at all age levels. 
—Journal abstract. 

11714. Handel, Stephen, & Garner, W. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) The structure of visual pattern associates 
and pattern goodness. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(1), 33-38.—2 tasks were used with a total set of 126 
dot patterns. In 1 task Ss rated the goodness of each 
pattern; in another, they produced a dot pattern as an 
associate to each of the patterns used as a stimulus. The 
distributions of the associates suggest that the total set 
of patterns is both partitioned and nested. Groups 
defined by rotation and reflection are partitioned, thus 
kept intact. These groups in turn form a series of nested 
subsets. Both partitioning and nesting produce subsets 
of different size. The size of these subsets is related to 
pattern goodness, with good patterns coming from 
small subsets.—Journal abstract. 

11715. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. William & Mary) 
Visual hemifield differences as conflicts in direction of 
reading. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(3), 479-480.—Verifies and extends the conclusions of 
Harcum and Finkel, who attributed right-left hemifield 
differences in the visual perception of words to a 
conflict in the directions for scanning the visual 
patterns. Orientation and sequence of letters in mean- 
ingful English words, presented to the right or left of 
fixation, were varied together or separately. Generally, 
when the directional characteristics of the words did not 
agree with the normal direction for reading English, 
ACIE was less accurate.—Journal abstract. 

11716. Kaplan, G. A., Yonas, A., & Shurcliff, 
A. (Cornell U.) Visual and acoustic confusability in a 
visual search task. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(6), 172-174.—Visual and acoustic confusability 
between a target item and background items was varied 
in a visual search task. Visual confusability was a highly 
Significant source of difficulty while acoustic confusa- 
bility had no effect. The results do not seem to be 
interpretable within a theory which assumes compulsory 
auditory encoding of visual information. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11717. Leibowitz, H., & Moore, Donovan. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Role of changes in accommodation 
and Convergence in the perception of size. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1966, 56(8), 1120-1129. 
—The effect on perceived size of changes in accom- 
modation and convergence was determined at various 
observation distances. Accommodation and conver- 
gence were varied by lenses and prisms chosen to 
MEE the normal relationship between these 2 
unctions for all conditions of observation. For obser- 
vation distances up to about | m., perceived size is 
proportional to the distance at which the accommoda- 
lion and convergence in force would normally obtain. 
At greater distances, this relationship becomes progres- 
sively less marked. It is concluded that accommodation 
and convergence could mediate size constancy only at 
Observation distances of 1 m. or less, and that other 
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mechanisms must be operative at greater distances of 
observation.— Journal abstract. 

11718. Levelt, W. J. (Harvard U.) Some demon- 
strations of the complementary functioning of the eyes. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(1), 39-40.— The 
eyes ewe complementary shares in the production of 
binocular brine: Artificial increase of the con- 
tribution of | eye automatically leads to an equal 
decrease of the contribution of the 2nd eye. The 
responsible mechanism for increase and decrease of 
shares is called "contour mechanism." Its functioning is 
explained by means of 2 stereoscopic patterns.— Journal 
abstract. 

11719. McWhinnie, Harold J. (School of Art, Ohio 
State U.) Effects of a learning experience on preference 
for complexity and asymmetry. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 119-130.—63 college seniors and 69 
6th grade children participated in an experiment, 
Experimental Ss had 5 30-min lessons designed to 
increase figure preference for complexity-asymmetry 
and the amount of differentiation of form on a 
draw-a-person test. Learning occurred only at the 6th 
grade level for boys. Findings are discussed in terms of 
perceptual training in art.— Journal abstract. 

11720. Miller, Louise B. (U. Louisville) The in- 
fluence of NKOR, sex, and task on visual pattern 
discrimination. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 459- 
460.—College students learned 2 visual discriminations, 
1 designed to be easier for males, and 1 designed to be 
neutral in difficulty for the sexes. | group learned in the 
typical “be correct" situation, with knowledge-of-results 
(KOR) on each trial. The other group learned to “Бе 
consistent" with no KOR (NKOR). KOR was not 
helpful, and results suggest that it may be detrimental 
when the task is difficult and consists primarily of 
perceptual differentiation.—Journal abstract. 

11721. Pande, С. С. (Nagpur U., India) Familiarity 
with the *'constancy phenomenon" and the degree of 
size-constancy. Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(2), 124- 
137.—Results of experiments with 64 Ss (psychology 
-nonpsychology and oriented-nonoriented) on binoc- 
ular and monocular vision (divided into 8 groups) 
suggest a direct relationship between familiarity with 
the phenomenon and amount of constancy in size- 
judgment with binocular viewing but the relationship 
tends to break down in monocular vision.—U. Pareek. 

11722. Scharf, Bertram; Zamansky, Harold S., & 
Brightbill, Roger F. (Northeastern U.) Word recogni- 
tion with masking. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(4), 110-112.—At illuminances from .07-17 ft-c, the 
word-recognition threshold was lower when a common 
word was preceded and followed by a homogenous field 
than by a noise pattern composed of a random array of 
bits of letters. Most of the difference is ascribed to the 
pattern's interference with postsimulatory processes. 
This interference may explain why with masking the 
threshold reached a minimum at 90 msec. and then did 
not decrease further despite increasing illuminance, 
whereas without masking the threshold continued to 
decrease down to 7 msec., the shortest duration 
tested.—Journal abstract. 

11723. Schiffman, H. R. (Rutgers U.) Golden 
section: Preferred figural orientation. Perception. & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(6), 193-194.—A hypothesis that 
the shape of the binocular visual field determines the 
supposed preference for rectangles possessing dimen- 
sions similar to those of the golden section was tested 
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by having Ss draw pleasing rectangles. The results 
indicate that rectangles were oriented in correspondence 
with the shape of the visual field but there was, 
generally, a failure to obtain ratios approximating the 
golden section.—Journal abstract. 

11724. Schiller, Peter H. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Forward and backward masking as a 
function of relative overlap and intensity of test and 
masking stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(5), 
161-164.—Forward and backward visual masking for 
patterns was investigated as a function of relative 
overlap between test and masking stimuli, relative 
intensity of masking stimulus, and length of interval 
between stimuli. The extent of masking increased with 
increasing spatial overlap between stimuli and with 
increasing intensity of the masking stimulus. Increasing 
the interval between the stimuli decreased masking; this 
occurred at faster rates in backward than in forward 
masking. Possible mechanisms explaining these findings 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11725. Schuck, John R., & Leahy, William R. (lowa 
State U.) A comparison of verbal and non-verbal reports 
of fragmenting visual images. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1966, 1(6), 191-192.—68 Ss voluntarily re- 
strained head, eye, and blinking movements while 
viewing a luminous “НВ” figure in a darkened room. 
All Ss were told that voluntary fixation would cause 
parts of the pattern to disappear; they were to report 
the parts that remained intact. И of the Ss reported their 
disappearances verbally; the other 4 traced their disap- 
pearances on an outline HB figure. Results show that 
the verbal method significantly favored the reporting of 
elements from the set H, h, B, b, 1, 11, +. These data 
suggest that response bias rather than perceptual 
organization may be responsible for the preponderance 
of meaningful disappearances noted in previous re- 
search.—Journal abstract. 

11726. Silverstein, A. B. Variance components in the 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 973-976.—A portion of 
the standardization data for the Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception was analyzed to determine the vari- 
ance components of its 5 subtests. Data from 2 previous 
studies were reanalyzed with the same objective. On 
the average, the proportion of the total variance 
accounted for by the specificity of the subtests was 
approximately equal to that accounted for by their 
communality. This finding lends some support to the 
premise that a number of relatively distinct areas of 
perception can be delineated.—Journal abstract. - 

11727. Smith, A. H. (Defence Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Comparison of the drawing and 
matching methods for judging shape. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 3-15.—Os judged the slant and 
shape of a circle, a rectangle and a triangle binocularly 
under reduced viewing at 0, 15, 30, 45, and 60° 
geometric slant. In Exp. I they drew shape with drawing 
size unrestricted (Draw 1) and matched shape with the 
horizontal axes of 14 comparison shapes constant 
(Match I). In Exp. И, a different group drew shape by 
{һе method of Draw I and with the horizontal axis of 
the drawing constant (Draw II) and matched shape with 
the areas of 14 comparison shapes variable (Match II). 
Slant was underestimated. Draw 1 and Match 1 
produced about the same overall constancy in Exp. I; 
Draw I and Match II produced about the same in Exp. 
II. Draw II produced more constancy than Draw I and 
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Match II in Exp. П. There was more constancy for the 
rectangle than for the circle and triangle. The results 
were contrary to the view that drawn shape is con- 
founded with implicitly registered slant and were 
inconclusive for the invariance hypothesis.—Journal 
abstract. 

11728. Smith, Olin W., & Smith, Patricia C. 
(Bowling Green U.) Some comments on Wohlwill's 
critique. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 221— 
222.—Wohlwill's criticisms (see 40:11) are assessed in 
terms of basic principles of theory of measurement as 
applicable to problems of depth perception.—Journal 
abstract. 

11729. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Duration, lu- 
minance, and the brightness exponent. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(3), 96-100.— The relation of 
brightness to duration and luminance has been studied 
by matching 1 brightness to another and also by 
matching numbers to brightnesses (magnitude estima- 
tion), The 2 methods concur in confirming certain 
well-known visual functions: Bloch's law, the Broca- 
Sulzer effect, and the shift of the Broca-Sulzer enhance- 
ment to shorter durations when luminance increases. It 
is shown that the shift with luminance requires the 
exponent of the power function for short-flash bright- 
ness to be larger than the exponent for stimuli of longer 
duration. An attempt is made to analyze some of the 
reasons why the procedure advocated by Graham may 
not give comparable results. (30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11730. Taylor, M. M. (Defence Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) The effect of the square root of 
time on continuing perceptual tasks. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(4), 113-119.—When an O is 
confronted with a stimulus pattern that in some aspect 
does not change over time, perception of that aspect of 
the pattern does change. Several different types of 
change are documented, all of which progress linearly 
with the square root of the observing time. Examples 
are drawn from studies of figural aftereffects, motion 
aftereffects, vigilance, motion neutralization, visibility 
of the stabilized retinal image, effects of contours on 
visibility, and fluctuations in the perceptual organi- 
zation of ambiguous figures. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11731. Warren, Richard M., & Poulton, E. C. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Lightness of grays: Effects of 
background reflectance. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1966, 1(5), 145-148.—The influence of background 
reflectance was determined for lightness judgments 
relative to white of small gray patches. The effect of 
prior stimulus-context was avoided by considering only 
Ist judgments. It was found that lightness was propor- 
tional to the square root of reflectance when the 
background was a gray darker than the stimulus, but 
not when the background was lighter gray or white. In 
general, a small difference in reflectance between the 
stimulus and background produced the same effect as а 
larger difference —Journal abstract. 

11732. Webster, R. B. Stimulus characteristics and 
effects of fill, distortion, and noise on pattern perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 19-33.—A 
review of recent research concerning the effects of fill, 
distortion and noise on human pattern discrimination is 
presented. Studies wherein dot patterns, ligh 
patterns and/or patterns comprised of filled squares 
various dimensions serving as stimuli are cons) 
The problems of quantifying stimulus (pa 
eters and measuring their effects on pattern cisci 
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ination performance and the use of information con- 
cepts are discussed. Important related areas of interest 
where investigation is required are discussed as well as 
methods of eliciting more specific knowledge relating to 
pattern discrimination. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11733. Winters, John J., Jr., & Gerjuoy, Irma 
R. (Johnstone Training & Research Center, Borden- 
town, N.J.) Lateral preference for identical geometric 
forms: 1. Normals. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(3), 101-102.—Ss made size discriminations between 2 
identical and equal-sized geometric forms presented 
tachistoscopically. Under *'larger" instructions the 
right-side stimulus was chosen more often. Under 
"smaller" instructions and 30-sec intertrial interval, the 
left side was chosen more often; with 10-sec intertrial 
interval and "smaller" instructions perceptual and 
motor preferences canceled one another.—Journal 
abstract. 

11734. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark U.) Smith and 
Smith's developmental studies of spatial judgments: A 
note. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 137-138. 
—Smith and Smith's (see 40:5) recently published data 
on age changes in distance judgments are examined. 
With respect to their bisection method, which yielded 
results opposite to those found in previous studies, the 
presence of a possible methodological artifact is noted; 
the validity of the reproduction method for the study of 
distance perception is also questioned. The merits of the 
Smiths' distinction between depth and distance percep- 
tion are discussed briefly.—Journal abstract. 
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11735. Imai, Shiro. (Johns Hopkins U.) Classi- 
fication of sets of stimuli with different stimulus char- 
acteristics and numerical properties. Perception & 


which the number of classes was specified. The Tesults 
show that sets of identical stimuli are classified into 
equal sized groups. Categorically defined stimuli are 


ШОПАН classification Testrictions—Journal ab- 
- Sstract. 


New experiments are also reported. 

11737. Panek, D. W., & Stevens, S. S. (Harvard 
U.) Saturation of red: A prothetic continuum. Per- 
ception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(2), 59-66.—A battery 
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of procedures was used to scale the saturation of colors 
produced by mixtures of red and gray papers. By direct 
magnitude estimation, the apparent saturation was 
found to grow as the 1.7 power of the percentage of red 
in the mixture. The power law was confirmed by the 
cross-modality matching of loudness to saturation. The 
inverse continuum, paleness, was also scaled. Saturation 
appears to be a prothetic continuum because the 
category scale is curved and the subjective size of the 
jnd increases as saturation increases.—Journal abstract. 
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11738. Gaarder, Kenneth; Alterman, Arthur, & 
Kropfl, Walter. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) The relation of the phase-locked fixation 
saccade-linked component of alpha rhythm to change of 
stimulus illuminance. Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(11), 
445-446.—Systematic variation of the stimulus illu 
minance of a fixation target was carried out while 
recording fixation eye movements and EEG. The 
summated EEG activity following fixation saccadic eye 
movements was collected and it was found that the 
latencies of the alpha-like component of the summated 
activity did not vary significantly with stimulus change. 
The amplitude of the alpha-like activity did, however, 
follow the expected pattern of decreasing with increased 
stimulus illuminance.—Journal abstract, 

11739. Kaplan, Ira T., & Schoenfeld, W. N. (New 
York U. Medical Cent.) Oculomotor patterns during the 
solution of visually displayed anagrams. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 447-451.—The S 
was shown a series of 40 5-letter anagrams. The Ist 20 
anagrams could all be solved by rearranging their letters 
in the same order, the next 10 followed a different 
order, and the last 10 followed a 3rd rule. As S solved 
the anagrams, his eye movements were photographed. 
After the whole series had been presented, S was asked 
Whether he had noticed any pattern in the anagrams. 
Those Ss who discovered the rules developed distinctive 
eye-movement patterns: they looked at the letters of the 
anagram in the order that they appeared in the solution 
word, and the solution was achieved with just 5 
fixations, 1 on each letter. When the rule that solved the 
anagrams was changed, the fixation pattern also 
changed to follow the new rule. This oculomotor 
Tesponse may be regarded as the behavioral counterpart 
of a “mental set” to perceive the letters in the order of 
the rule.—Journal abstract. 

11740. Wallach, Hans, & Lewis, Charles. (Swarth- 
more Coll.) The effect of abnormal displacement of the 
retinal image during eye movements. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(1), 25-29.—An abnormal image 
displacement, i.e., an image displacement that is larger 
or smaller than the causing eye movement would 
warrant, should lead to an experienced displacement of 
the target. Abnormal image displacement was produced 
by placing the eye in the converging or diverging bundle 
of rays from a point source that forms behind a strong 
positive lens; this arrangement yielded a disc-shaped 
image, the projection of the pupil onto the retina, which 
displaced abnormally during eye movements. By 
changing the position of the eye along the axis of the 
lens in relation to the crossing point of the bundle, the 
degree to which the displacement was abnormal could 

varied. For various displacement rates ranging from 
25% to 120 and 400% of normal, abnormal displace- 
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ments produced by incidental eye movements remained 
unnoticed. Only where eye movements were intentional 
did some Ss report shifts of the perceived image. It is 
suggested that the organism copes with the image 
displacement resulting from the ever-present incidental 
eye movements not by compensation but by ignoring 
them.—Journal abstract. 
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11741. Binford, John R., & Loeb, Michel. (U. 
Louisville) Changes within and over repeated sessions in 
criterion and effective sensitivity in an auditory vigilance 
task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 
339-345.— The sensitivity and criterion indexes, d' and 
beta, of signal-detection theory were calculated and 
used as measures descriptive of vigilance performance. 
Trends were studied in terms of these indexes in 
addition to the usual ways involving detections and 
false alarms, Ss were run under 2 conditions: (1) У the 
Ss employed a multiple criterion, i.e., indicated their 
degree of confidence at 1 of 3 levels when they thought 
they detected a signal; and (2) М the Ss merely indicated 
the occurrence of a signal (single criterion). All Ss 
performed the same task—detection of a 1.8-db in- 
crement to periodically occurring 60-db noise pulses— 
for 9 80-min sessions. It was found that: (1) d' decreased 
slightly during sessions and increased slightly over 
sessions; (2) criterion indexes, beta, increased both 
within and over sessions; and (3) Ss employing a single 
criterion, ie., single standard of judgment, showed 
more pronounced trends than did Ss employing 
multiple criterion. The usual changes in hits and false 
alarms, i.e., decreases in detections within sessions 
(especially the early sessions) and decreases in false 
alarms within and over sessions were observed. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11742. Dorfman, Donald D., & Miller, Ralph. (San 
Diego State Coll) Some effects of light on sound 
intensity generalization as a function of number of 
training trials. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
291-294.—A study to determine whether the magnitude 
of a lateral displacement of a generalization gradient 
was a function of number of training trials. The results 
showed that (1) when Ss were trained in the absence of 
a light, introduction of the light on generalization-test 
trials displaced the gradient toward the weaker sound 
intensities; and (2) the magnitude of this effect was 
independent of number of training trials.—Journal 
abstract. 

11743. King, H. E. (U. Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine) The retention of sensory experience: VI. 
Stimulus repetition and interference effects. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 64 (1), 59-61.—The accuracy with 
which human Ss can reproduce sensory experiences of 
loudness and pitch was observed following single or 
multiple exposure to a standard stimulus and the 
interposition of conditions of silence, higher or lower 
tone, or white noise during the period of delay to 
reproduction. Neither repeated exposure to a standard 
nor the occurrence of irrelevant stimuli in the same 
modality significantly influenced the accuracy of retain- 
ing. The findings may be regarded as a further index of 
the strength of the original impression, manifest in 
earlier experiments by resistance to long-term delay and 
by systematic change in retained value with controlled 
variation of the standard stimulus.—Author abstract. 
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11744. Garrett, Merrill; Bever, Thomas, & Fodor, 
Jerry. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) The active 
use of grammar in speech perception. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(1), 30-32.—Judgments of the 
location of short bursts of noise in sentences were used 
to reveal perceptual segmentation of sentences. It was 
assumed that segmentation would correspond to major 
constituent boundaries. In order to control for corre- 
lated variables of pitch and intonation, identical 
acoustic material was provided with alternate con- 
stituent structures. It was found that differences in 
Tesponse to identical strings were predicted by the 
points of variation in constituent structure.—Journal 
abstract. 

11745. Kinchla, R. A., Townsend, J., Yellott, J. I., 
Jr., & Atkinson, R. C. (New York U.) Influence of 
correlated visual cues on auditory signal detection. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(2), 67-73.—2 
experiments investigated the effects on auditory signal 
detection of introducing visual cues that were partially 
correlated with the signal events. The results were 
analyzed in terms of a detection model that assumes 
that such cue-signal correlations will not affect sensi- 
tivity, but will instead cause the S to develop separate 
response biases for each cue. The model specifies а 
functional relationship between the asymptotic values of 
these cue-contingent biases. The overall results of the 
experiments supported the detection assumptions of the 
model and the general bias learning assumption, but 
indicated a more complex learning process than that 
specified by the model.—Journal abstract. 

11746. Royer, Fred L., & Garner, W. R. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Brecksville, O.) Response un- 
certainty and perceptual difficulty of auditory temporal 
patterns. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(2), 41-47. 
—2 qualitatively different sounds were used to generate 
256 different sequences of length 8, and these sequences 
were presented to Ss at a rate of 2 stimuli/sec. These 
sequences, when repeated continuously, can be grouped 
into 20 fundamentally different patterns, each having 
either 2, 4, or 8 distinguishably different starting points. 
Ss were required to listen and to begin responding (with 
telegraph keys) in synchrony to the patterns when they 
were able. The point at which they began responding, 
the delay before responding, and errors after beginning 


- responding were measured. The response uncertainty 


(variability of point of response for a given pattern), 
average delay, and average errors are all highly cor- 
related, indicating that patterns which are easily organ- 
ized are those which have few alternative modes of 
organization, and thus can be considered as simple, or 
good in the Gestalt sense.—Journal abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


Audiometry 


11747. Barraclough, B. M. (Graylingwell Hosp., 
Chichester, Sussex, England) A method of testing 
hearing based on operant соны Behaviour Re- 
search & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 237-2. p Dee 
method of testing hearing in speechless ШО 
children based on principles of operant conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 
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11748. Dorfman, Donald D., & Megling, Robert. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Comparison of magnitude esti- 
mation of loudness in children and adults. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(8), 239-241.—Compared 20 
children (mean age — 10.9 yr.) and 20 college students 
on the magnitude estimation of loudness. In 1 condi- 
tion, the standard tone was assigned the number 10, and 
in the other condition, the number 20. Under both 
conditions the power function was found to fit the data 
of the children quite well, and to give approximately the 
same exponent, Of particular interest was the similarity 
between the data of the children and adults.—Journal 
abstract. 

11749. Hickling, S. (Otago U. Medical School, New 
Zealand) Studies on the reliability of auditory threshold 
values. Journal of Auditory Research, 1966, 6(1), 39-46. 
—2 experiments, with 60 Ss in all, were carried out to 
investigate certain aspects of audiometric reliability. 
The measure of reliability was the average intra-S 
standard deviation derived from 3 successive threshold 
values obtained at 1, 2, 6, and 8 kcps. Results indicated 
that: (1) both right and left ears demonstrated equal 
reliability; (2) reliability improved with immediate 
listening practice, and with reduction of the interval 
between successive tests; and (3) the difference in 
reliability usually found between middle and high 
frequencies may be attributed entirely to effects of 
altered earphone placement and the resulting standing 
wave formation.—P. М. Herman. 

11750. Sader, Manfred. Lautheit und Lärm: Gehör- 
psychologische Fragen der Schall-Intensitit. [Loudness 

. and noise; Questions of hearing psychology on sound 
diced Góttingen, Germany: Verlag für Psychologie, 
. 154 p. 

11751. Sorkin, Robert D. (Purdue 0.) Temporal 
interference effects in auditory amplitude discrimination. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(2), 55-58.—The 
efficiency (x) of performance in amplitude discrim- 
ination is examined as a function of the temporal 
separation (y) of the 2 signals to be discriminated. 
Performance in a monaural amplitude discrimination 
task is compared with that in a dichotic amplitude 
discrimination task, in which the Ist of the 2 signals was 
always presented to 1 ear and the 2nd signal to the 
other ear. The difference in the shape of the resulting x 
уз. у functions for the monaural and dichotic cases is 
interpreted in terms of peripheral and central inter- 
ference effects.—Journal ^R E 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


11752. Gregson, R. A. (U. Canterbury, New 
Zealand) Cross-modal matching of histograms and four- 
component taste mixtures, with one component fixed, 
under two pacing conditions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 23(1), 183-190.—16 Ss made cross-modal com- 
parisons of 4-component taste mixtures with histogram 
representations of tastes, 2 pacing conditions were 
investigated, and in each, | taste component was fixed 
at 1 of -2 intensity levels. Pooled estimates of inter- 
stimulus similarities were scaled by a distance model 
which simulated perceived similarities for all cross- 
modal comparisons made. Not less than 79% of reliable 
data variance was mapped into the Scaling model for all 
4 conditions. Relations between experimental condi- 
lions were meaningfully represented in the free param- 
eters of the distance model.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


11753. Gregson, R. A. (U. Canterbury, New 
Zealand) Qualitative identification of the taste of weak 
sucrose-sodium chloride mixture stimuli. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(5), 154-156.— Near-threshold 
mixtures of sucrose and sodium chloride were shown to 
elicit acidic or bitter sensations as well as, or instead of, 
sweetness and saltiness. The probability of a bitter 
response was relatively stable and consistent with error 
due to residual noise in the identification task. The 
acidic response varied in probability with the sodium 
chloride concentration, and was generally substitutive 
for a sweet response.—Journal abstract. 

11754. Gregson, R. A., & Wilson, G. D. Effects of 
illumination on the detection and perceived relative 
intensity of acid tests. Research Project, U. Canterbury, 
N.Z., 1966, No. 10, 28 p.—Changes in ambient illumin- 
ation levels have been reported to affect the acuity of 
detection and discrimination in taste. 2 experiments 
described here investigate the effect of changes in white 
light intensity on acid taste detection, and colored light 
intensity changes on acid taste relative intensity percep- 
lion. The Ist study was inconclusive, the 2nd gave 
results consistent with a theory that Ss use heteromodal 
cues as an alternative response basis, but only when the 
primary discrimination task is relatively difficult. (32 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


11755. Adams, Calvin K., & Helson, Harry. (U.S. 
Army Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Two- 
point threshold as a function of position in the der- 
matome. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 314-316.—2-point thresholds 
were determined on 10 Ss at 5 locations: ventral surface 
of the forehead, and ventral and dorsal surfaces of 4th 
and 10th trunk dermatomes. At each location, thresh- 
olds were determined at 3 positions: | across the 
midline and | on an arca closely adjacent to each side of 
the midline. The midline threshold was significantly 
smaller than either lateral threshold at all locations 
except on ventral surface of 10th dermatome, where 
only right-midline comparison was Significant. Results 
were interpreted as Suggesting, but not clearly estab- 
lishing, that increased discriminability of points sepa- 
rated by a midline was due to separation of central 
projection areas introduced.— Journal abstract. 

11756. Bliss, James C., Crane, Hewitt D., & Link, 
Stephen W. (Stanford U.) Effect of display movement 
оп tactile pattern perception. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1966, 1(7), 195-202.—Investigated the effect of 
display movement on the ability of Ss to recognize 
alphabetic shapes tactually. The display consisted of a 
computer-controlled 8 x 6 array of small airjet stimu- 
lators that could be physically translated in a small 
circle by means of a mechanical linkage. The experi- 
mental parameters were the stimulus duration, the 
angular velocity of the display, and the amplitude of the 
rotation. Recognition accuracy increased with stimulus 
duration between 100 and 400 msec. For a rotation 
amplitude of .8 cm., a maximum in recognition ac- 
curacy occurred at a rotation velocity of 400 rpm, or 
150 msec/revolution. The optimum angular velocity 
appeared to decrease as the amplitude of rotation 
increased. From these results and certain related neuro- 
physiological evidence, a hypothetical model is 
Suggested. which. qualitatively can account for the 
data.—Journal abstract. 
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11757. Bliss, James C., Crane, Hewitt D., Link, 
Stephen W., & Townsend, James T. (Stanford U.) 
Tactile perception of sequentially presented spatial 
patterns. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(5), 125- 


130.—Tactile pattern recognition was studied by _ 


presenting pairs of alphabetic shapes in rapid succession 
at the same anatomical location, the S being required 
on each trial to identify both of the patterns. Ex- 
perimental variables were the duration of each stimulus 
and the time between stimuli. 3 aspects of the observed 
interaction were: (1) an increase in letter reversals for 
very short interstimulus intervals, (2) a greater percent- 
age of Ist response errors for short-stimulus onset 
intervals and a greater percentage of 2nd-response 
errors for long-stimulus onset intervals, and (3) a 
crossover in the Ist- and 2nd-response error rates in the 
range of 100-200 msec. after the onset of the Ist 
stimulus. These results are consistent with some of the 
temporal properties of models proposed for analogous 
visual tasks.—Journal abstract. 

11758. Comalli, Peter E., Jr. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Outpatient Clinic, Boston, Mass.) Effect of uni- 
lateral above-the-knee amputation on perception of ver- 
ticality. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 91-96. 
—This study was concerned with the effect of unilateral 
amputation on space perception. 13 left above-the-knee 
amputees were compared with 13 right above-the-knee 
amputees on perception of the visual vertical under 
conditions of body erect, and 30° left and right body 
tilts. Results showed that, when the body was erect, the 
apparent vertical was significantly displaced in a direc- 
tion opposite the side of amputation, while under 
conditions of left- and right-body tilt, right above- 
the-knee amputees displaced the apparent vertical 
opposite to the body tilts to a greater extent than left 
above-the-knee amputees. The ыйа with amputees 
are contrasted with hemiplegic patients and discussed 
with reference to the sensory-tonic field theory of 
perception.—Journal abstract. 

11759. Craig, James C. (Princeton U.) Vibrotactile 
loudness addition. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(6), 185-190.—Os adjusted the intensity of vibration at 
a single locus on the right hand to a value equal in 
vibratory loudness to various patterns of vibration on 
the left hand. The patterns were created by 1—5 equated 
vibration generators, varied with respect to sensation 
level and distances among the vibrators. The results 
were: (1) increasing from 1-5 vibrators produced a 
doubling in vibratory loudness, and (2) neither loudness 
level of the components nor distance among vibrators 
had any effect on the slope of the overall loudness 
growth function. Os also adjusted the intensity of a 
white noise to equal in magnitude the patterns of 
vibration presented to the left hand as before and to loci 
distributed over the surface of the body. The results 
were the same as those obtained using a single vibrator 
as standard. The specific loci stimulated did not appear 
to have any effect on vibrotactile loudness addition. 
—Journal abstract. 

11760. Evans, G. Burn, & Howarth, Edgar. (U. 
Alberta, Canada) The effect of grip-tension on tactile- 
kinaesthetic judgement of width. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 275-277.—The 
effect of various grip-tensions on the accuracy of 
kinesthetic width judgments was tested. 40 Ist-yr 
psychology students were used as Ss. Significant differ- 
ences in accuracy between pressures were found in the 
descending adjustments with greatest accuracy at 1 kg. 
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Some significant differences were found between pres- 
sures in ascending adjustments, All Ss overestimated on 
the descending and underestimated on the ascending 
trials at all pressure levels. Increased grip-tension was 
found to reduce the accuracy of width judgment in 
terms of constant error while affecting variance only 
slightly.—Journal abstract. 

11761. Foulke, Emerson; Coates, Glynn D., & Alluisi, 
Earl A. (U. Louisville) Decoding of electrocutaneous 
signals: Effects of dimensionality on rates of information 
transmission. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
295-302.—4 electrocutaneous codes, alike in number of 
code signals but different in dimensions used in 
composing the signals, were learned by 10 Ss. When 
response time (RT) was used as the index of perform- 
ance after practice, the codes were ranked in order of | 
increasing difficulty (or RT) as follows: location, 
location-by-intensity, location-by-duration, and loca- 
tion-by-intensity-by-duration. When errors were taken 
as the index of performance and when Ss had received a 
moderate amount of practice, the codes were arranged 
in order of increasing difficulty (or errors) as follows: 
location-by-intensity, location-by-duration, location, 
and location-by-intensity-by-duration. When the rate of 
information transmission (which takes into account 
both time and errors) was employed as the index of 
performance, the codes were ranked in order of 
increasing difficulty (or decreasing efficiency) as follows: 
location-by-intensity, location, location-by-duration, 
and location-by-intensity-by-duration.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11762. Pezzoli, Jean A., & Moore, John W. (U. 
Massachusetts) Conditioned vestibular sway as a func- 
tion of CS-UCS interval. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(12), 461-462.—3 groups of 18 human male Ss received 
vestibular sway conditioning at CS-UCS intervals of 
102, .5, or 2 sec. The 2 shorter intervals were most 
effective in combating various sources of CS-inhibition 
in the situation, but extinction in these groups was 
rapid.—Journal abstract. 

11763, Sherrick, Carl E., & Rogers, Ronald. 
(Princeton U.) Apparent haptic movement. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(6), 175-180.—When Оз were 
presented. with 150-Hz vibrotactile bursts at 2 loci on 
the skin of the thigh and permitted to adjust the time 
between burst onsets, they reported good apparent 
movement between the loci. The time between stimulus 
onsets for optimal movement was found to vary directly 
with the duration of the stimulus. Replication of the 
experiment with electrocutaneous stimuli at 1 KHz 
yielded similar results. Comparison of the data with 
results from a study of visual apparent movement 
revealed no difference between the 2 modalities for the 
relationship between stimulus onset intervals and stim- 
ulus duration. The significance of the results for 
hypotheses about the processes underlying perception of 
apparent movement is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS ^s 


11764. Bredenkamp, J. (Hauptstr. 242, Heidelberg, 
Germany) Eine Analyse der Flimmerver: 
frequenz als Ermüdungsindikator. [An analysis. 
flicker frequency as indicator of fatigue. ] 
experimentelle und angewandte Psych 
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199-22].— Changes in critical flicker frequency under ` 


high and low stress conditions correlated moderately 
positive. The reliability of critical flicker frequency 
differences is low after Ss performed arithmetic compu- 
tations for 1 hr.—W. J. Koppitz. 

11765. Hall, Calvin S. (Inst. of Dream Research, 
Santa Cruz, Calif.) The meaning of dreams. New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xxv, 244 p. $2.45(paper). 

11766. Kales, Anthony; Kales, Joyce D., Po, 
Jonathan, & Klein, Joel. (U. California, Los Angeles, 
Center for the Health Sciences) A review of recent sleep 
and dream studies. Bulletin of the Los Angeles Neurolog- 
ical Society, 1966, 34(3), 136-151.—Reviews "normative 
sleep and dream studies...but not those dealing with 
alterations in the sleep cycle brought about experimen- 
tally with drugs, sleep or dream deprivation, or occur- 
ring in sleep disorders or disease states. However, 
neuroanatomical studies...[are] included." Beginning 
with Aserinsky and Kleitman's report, there is a 
summary of: (1) studies of dream recall and the sleep 
cycle; (2) studies of the opossum, rat, rabbit, sheep, dog, 
cat, monkey, and chimpanzee; and (3) reports of 
peripheral changes and the central phenomenon of the 
role of the ascending reticular activating system in 
evaluating neurophysiological changes during the sleep 
cycle. (72 ref.)—1. М. Mensh. 

11767. Pivik, Terry, & Foulkes, David. (U. Wyo- 
ming) “Dream deprivation": Effects on dream content. 
Science, 1966, 153(3741), 1282-1284.— Dream content 
elicited following the selective deprivation of REM 
sleep was intensified compared to that elicited under 
nondeprivation conditions. This effect was Observed 
both for repressers and for sensitizers, but was signifi- 
cant only for repressers. On nondeprivation nights, the 
dream periods of sensitizers were shorter and their 
dreams more intense than those of repressers.—Journal 
abstract. 

11768. Wilkinson, Robert T., Edwards, Robert S., & 
Haines, Eric. (Applied Psychology Research Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Performance following a night of 
reduced sleep. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 471- 
472.—6 Ss worked a full day, mainly on vigilance and 
calculation tests, for 2 successive days in each of 6 
successive wk. On the preceding nights they were 
allowed 0, 1, 2, 3, 5, or 7.5 hr. sleep varying according 
to the week of testing. Less than 5 hr. sleep on a single 
night impaired vigilance; less than 3 hr. impaired 
calculation.—Journal abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


11769. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Toronto, Сапай 
Lyuboznatel’nost’ i poisk informatsii. [Curiosity and d 
quest for information.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 


3, 54-60.—A paper presented at the 18th International 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


kinds of curiosity seem to involve heightened drive or 
arousal and to occur in situations that induce conflict 
and subjective uncertainty because they contain features 
that are novel, surprising, complex, incongruous, 
ambiguous, or puzzling. This condition is relieved, with 
consequent reinforcement. of new learned responses, 
when the missing information is received.— /.. Zusne. 

11770. Francis, R. D. (Wollongong University Coll., 
U. New South Wales, Australia) Intra-subject stability 
of isolation tolerance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 89-90,—22 Ss were tested for toleration time of 
isolation by immersion. The intercorrelations on 12 
tests were compared for the toleration time extremes, It 
appears that each of the 2 extreme groups of 6 Ss is 
internally homogeneous but unlike the other. Thus it 
appears that some stable individual difference factor 
distinguishes the high- and low-isolation tolerator, 
—Journal abstract. 

11771. Gubar, George. (Rutgers U.) Recognition of 
human facial expressions judged live in a laboratory 
setting. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 313-314. 

11772, Holtz, Paul №. (New York U.) An exper- 
imental study of the relationship between aroused guilt 
and reward. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 303. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


11773. Bergum, Bruce O. (Xerox, Rochester, N.Y.) 
A taxonomic analysis of continuous performance. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 47-54.—A conceptual 
framework is presented, based upon an expanded 
concept of activation level, which is designed to 
encompass the full range of performance task research, 
from vigilance to production-line type performance. 
Specific characteristic aberrations in performance are 
associated with specific extreme deviations in activation 
level, and a matrix of task characteristics is developed 
for relating tasks in terms of their total stimulation 
value and for predicting the effects of experimental 
variables on the performance associated with these 
tasks. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11774. Dent, Oran B. (U. Tennessee) Differential 
response efficiency: Simple auditory and visual stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 300-301. 

‚11775. Fried, Robert; Korn, Sam J., & Welch, 
Livingston. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) Effect 
of change in sequential visual stimuli on GSR adaptation. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 325- 
327.—GSR records were obtained for 20 Ss while they 
were presented with a series of 80 stimuli (4 lights 
alternating in apparently random sequence). Records 
were obtained for 20 additional Ss using the same 
procedure, except that a novel stimulus (a light not 
previously presented) was substituted in place of 1 of 
the original 4 lights. Typical adaptation phenomena 
were observed for both groups. While the novel 
stimulus was perceived by all Ss in the 2nd group, it had 
no effect on the adaptation curve for that group. It is 
concluded that novelty is a dimension which needs 
considerable reexamination.—Journal abstract. 

11776. Leckart, Bruce T. (Ohio U.) Looking time: 
The effects of stimulus complexity and familiarity. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(5), 142-144. 
—During a 10 тїп. stimulus familiarization riod, 3 
groups of 60 Ss each received either 0, 10, or 20 sec. of 
familiarization on each of 30 experimental stimuli: 10 
each of low, medium, and high stimulus complexity. All 
Ss then viewed the experimental stimuli in a 2nd task, 
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during which they could look at each stimulus for as 
long as they wished (free looking). For / the Ss in each 
group, free looking was administered immediately after 
the familiarization period. The remaining Ss received 
free looking 48 hr. later. The results replicate earlier 
research which has shown that free looking time is 
inversely related to stimulus familiarity and directly 
related to stimulus complexity. Unlike earlier findings, 
the data suggested that with a 48 hr. delay between 
familiarization and free looking, a stimulus can, at least 
partially, recover from the decrement in looking time 
produced by 10 sec. of familiarization.—Journal 
abstract. 

11777. Lee, Wayne, & Zentall, Thomas R. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Factorial effects in the categori- 
zation of externally distributed stimulus samples. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(4), 120-124.—On each 
trial a sample point randomly drawn from 1 of 2 
normal probability distributions was exhibited to S, 
who had to guess whether the sample was a “1” ога 
“2.” He was then given feedback, which was determined 
by which of the 2 distributions the sample point derived 
from. 2 continua were employed: dot position on a file 
card, and grayness of square inch patches. 3 levels of d° 
(distance between the 2 normal distributions in units of 
their common standard deviation) were employed. The 
function giving the probability of a response “1” for 
different sample values was sharper for the higher d' 
conditions, and for the dot position continuum. Cessa- 
tion of feedback resulted in improved performance for 
the low d' condition. Incentive payoff, confidence 
ratings, and E had virtually no effect on task perform- 
ance. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11778. Uznadze, Dmitrii N. (Georgian Inst. of 
Psychology, Academy of Sciences of the Georgian 
SSR) The psychology of set. Trans. B. Haigh. New 
York, N.Y.: Consultants Bureau, 1966. xvii, 251 p. 
$15.00. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


11779. Bartoshuk, Alexander K., & Kaswick, Jon 
A. (Brown U.) Electromyographic gradients as a func- 
tion of tracking cues. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 
43-44.—Malmo's arousal gradient hypothesis ap- 
parently requires heart rate (HR) gradients during 
tracking of somesthetic cues in the absence of EMG 
gradients. A pressure tracking task was performed by 14 
undergraduates with visual cues (VT) and while blind- 
folded. HR gradients occurred concomitantly with 
EMG gradients during VT, but not during blindfolded 
tracking when significant intratrial changes in EMGs 
were prevented.—Journal abstract. , 

11780. Fraisse, Paul. L'anticipation de stimulus 
rythmiques, vitesse d'établissement et précision de la 
synchronisation. [Anticipation of rhythmic stimuli, 
speed of establishment and precision of synchroniza- 
tion.] Année Psychologique, 1966, 66(1), 15-36.—When 


: the S is requested to tap at the Ist sound, syn- 


chronization with cadences or rhythms is rapid. By the 
3rd sound, simultaneity is already achieved, with small 
time error, and reorganization is rapid when rhythm is 
altered. Precision of synchronization is excellent for 
roughly the Ist М of speeds from fast to 1/20 of the 
fastest. When, however, synchronization 1s achieved 
with a beat corresponding to each sound, few variations 
appear in response cadence according to tempo. Antici- 
pation is similar to the tracking process: preparation for 
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action is organized between 2 stimuli—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

11781. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The measurement of reactive inhibition in humans. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 85-93.—To 
measure individual differences in reactive inhibition 
(In), Ss tapped randomly, at a rate set by a metronome, 
3 Morse keys which were weighted differentially so as to 
require different amounts of work. Ig is based on the 
differential number of taps on the 3 keys within a 
specified time interval. This measure showed char- 
acteristics consistent with Hull's formulation: (1) it was 
greater under massed than under distributed practice, 
and under fast than under slow rates of tapping, and (2) 
it was least under self-paced tapping, suggesting that the 
spontaneous tapping rate is governed in part by the 
buildup and dissipation of Ig. The measure had 
satisfactory test-retest reliability (.75-.90 under various 
conditions). The test-retest reliability of total number of 
taps under the self-paced conditions over 3 4-min trials 
was .97. The dimensional analysis of tapping rate as an 
indicator of a stable trait is discussed both in terms of 
Hullian theory, which postulates the drive and inhibi- 
tion dimensions as determinants of tapping rate, and in 
terms of the genetic basis of “personal tempo."— Author 
abstract. 

11782. Logan, Gene A., McKinney, Wayne C., Rowe, 
William, Jr., & Lumpe, Jerry. (Southwest Missouri 
State Coll) Effect of resistance through a throwing 
range-of-motion on the velocity of a baseball. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 55-58.—To determine the 
effect of specific isotonic resistance applied through the 
overhand throwing range-of-motion on the velocity of a 
baseball 3 groups of varsity baseball players were 
studied. Group I trained for 6 wk. with an isotonic 
resistance device, Group II trained for 6 wk. by 
throwing, and Group III took the pretest and posttest 
only. The results indicate that velocity of baseball 
throwing can be increased significantly by means of 
moderately light resistance applied specifically through 
the overhand throwing range-of-motion.—Journal 
abstract. 

11783. Penman, Kenneth A. (Washington State 
U.) A new dynamic balance testing device: The 
*dynabalometer." Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 232.—A device which measures dynamic balance 
ability, the dynabalometer, was designed. It is basically 
a triaxial stabilometer which provides a balance mea- 
sure for the poorly skilled as well as the highly skilled 
person. The apparatus is well suited for learning 
studies.—Journal abstract. 

11784. Petre, Richard D., & Galloway, Charles. (U. 
Kansas Medical Center) The effects of competition and 
noncompetition on performance of a motor task. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 399-400.—3 male adults 
participated in a study of the effects of competition on a 
complex motor skill which had been acquired to a high 
level of proficiency. Each S served as his own control 
under a noncompetition condition and then competed 
with each of the other 2 Ss. A very significant (p « .001) 
performance decrement occurred; however, certain 
factors other than competition could be partially 
responsible.—Journal abstract. uri 

11785. Strauss, Paul S., & Carlock, Jack. (Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N.J.) Effects of load-carrying ou n 
chomotor performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1 ^ 
23(1), 315-320.— Measured performance on а Бана 0 
psychomotor tests and subjective fatigue ratings alter 
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Ss carried loads of 14 and 34 Ib. over a 2-mile test 
course. These scores are compared with those obtained 
after several periods of inactivity. Subjective fatigue was 
significantly related to all test scores but not to time 
required to walk the course. Although performance was 
poorer after load-carrying than after inactivity, scores 
for load-carrying conditions were higher for the 34-Ib 
load than they were for the 14-16 load when both were 
carried in a comfortable position. This is taken to 
suggest that, under some conditions, carrying greater 
weights may have an activation effect on psychomotor 
performance and may even reduce subjective fatigue. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


11786. Annett, John. (Hull U., England) Payoff: A 
neglected factor in reaction time measurement. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 273- 
274. 

11787. Egeth, Howard E. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Parallel versus serial processes in multidimensional stimu- 
lus discrimination. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(8), 245-252.—Although considerable effort has been 
devoted to the description of processes underlying 
discriminations along single dimensions, there have 
been few attempts to determine whether or how these 
elementary processes are combined when discrimination 
requires the consideration of more than | stimulus 
dimension. In the present experiment, Ss were required 
to indicate whether 2 simultaneously presented multi- 
dimensional visual stimuli were identical or different. 
The response measure was reaction time, and Ss had а 
monetary incentive to respond both quickly and accu- 
rately, It was concluded that the most а propriate 
model for this task is one that assumes that imensions 
аге compared serially, and that the order in which 
dimensions are compared varies from trial to trial. 
Further, when a pair differs along several dimensions, 
Ss do not necessarily examine every dimension before 
initiating the response “different.” (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11788. Emerson, Phillip L. (Washington State U.) 
riod relation. 


5(10), 385-386.—15 college. students gave reactions to 
both the onset and end of a 1000 €ps tone. After a few 


Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(2), 199-204 .—The 
prediction that a low-voltage group (individuals who 
comida a low voltage shock as barely tolerable) would 
high-voltage group (individuals who consider high 

voltage to be barely tolerable) was sapported; i.e., with 
subjective intensity controlled, decision time under 
approach-avoidance conflict involving electric shock is 
inversely related to voltage intensity. Ocular latency, 
though greater for low voltage than high voltage, did 
not significantly differentiate the 2 groups. There were 
no significant differences between the voltage groups on 
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change in conductance throughout the average critical 
trial. While the relationship between voltage level and 
actual avoidance of shock (by giving incorrect manual 
responses) was in a negative direction, it failed to reach 
significance, Points out the importance of considering 
both subjective and physical intensity criteria when 
using shock.— D. С. Appley. 


LEARNING 


11791. Davis, Gary A. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of list 
і and the numi of response alternatives in a 

ally learned paired-associates task. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 29-33.—96 Ss participated ina 
serially learned paired-associates task, which involved 4 
levels of list length and 3 levels of response availability, 
The stimuli were lever switches, and the responses were 
pairs of adjacent lights in a matrix of lights, Both total 
time and trials to criterion increased linearly with 
increased list length. Neither measure was influenced b 
increases in the number of available responses. Bot 
increases in list length and in the number of available 
responses tended to reduce S's self-paced responding 
rate.—Author abstract. 

11792, Edmonds, Ed M., & Evans, Selby H. (Texas 4 
Christian О.) Prediction of schema learning by linear 
regression. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 457-458. 
А best-fitting equation, describing performance in a 
previous schema learning experiment, quite accurately 
po performance as a function of trials with new 

‚ and new patterns having different schemata and 
different channel capacity. This prediction accuracy was 
attributed to a pattern generation procedure which 
permitted manipulation of the relevant population 
parameter characteristics without altering other charac- 
teristics of the patterns. —Journal abstract. 

11793. Ehrlich, Stéphane, & Ehrlich, Marie F. 
(Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines, Poitiers, 
France) Peuton atteindre les processus médiationnels par 
l'étude du compartement? [Can we arrive at the media- 
tional processes by the study of behavior?] Psychologie 
Francaise, 1966, 11(1), 28-41.— The relation of inter- 
vening variables and mediational reactions to the 
mediational process is discussed. The failure of experi- 
mental tests to validate Hull's and Osgood's theories is 
noted and the need for clarification of concepts empha- 
sized.—C. J. Adkins. 

11794. Katahn, Martin, & Lyda, Larry L. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Anxiety and the learning of responses 
varying in initial rank in the res; hierarchy. Journal 
of Personality, 1966, 34(2), 287-299 —Designed to 
counteract inconsistencies found in studies testing 
hypotheses derived from Spence-Taylor drive theory by 
avoiding a priori notions of the hierarchical position of 
4 intratask response classes. Ss were college students, 
and no differences due to sex or a Sex x Anxiety 
interaction were obtained. "High anxiety [HA] was 
found to facilitate the acquisition of responses highest 
in an individual's own intratask response hierarchy and 
to interfere with the acquisition of responses lower in 
the response hierarchy. A previous finding, that anxiety 
interacted with attitude toward Speed on response 
latency, was not replicated. HA Ss were found to rate 
themselves as experiencing significantly more tension 
and unpleasantness during the experiment than did LA 
[low anxious] Ss."— D. G. Appley. 

11795. Ludvigson, H. Wayne. (Texas Christian U.) 
Response units in the prediction of simple event patterns. 
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Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 355- 
360.—2 response unit hypotheses were tested in a task 
similar to probability learning except that the stimulus 
events occurred in a simple recurring pattern prior to an 
extinction series of all but 1 event. Ss were 144 male and 
female college students. The hypothesis, that persistence 
of erroneous responding in extinction is constant when 
measured in units of the length of the acquisition 
pattern of events, received support. However, the 
hypothesis more closely predicted the data of Ss who 
learned and could describe the pattern than the data of 
other Ss. A 2nd hypothesis, that equally resistant units 
of specific elemental responses are acquired and ex- 
tinguished, was not supported. The necessity for an 
additional assumption of a sequence of mediating 
responses representing the same-different relations 
among successive events is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11796. Noble, Clyde E., Allison, James P., & Jones, 
Thomas A. (U. Georgia) Stimulus familiarization (n) in 
nonverbal selective learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(12), 453-454.—160 Ss practiced 10-choice 4-unit tasks 
on the Selective Mathometer for 40 noncorrection trials 
under 1 of 8 different experimental conditions. The 
stimuli were paralogs of low meaningfulness and 
familiarity on Noble's m and f scales, presented in a 
paired-associate fashion. The 8 matched groups of 20 Ss 
each were formed by 6 combinations of 3 levels of 
relevant stimulus familiarization, 2 kinds of criterion- 
task stimulus treatment, and 2 high-frequency irrelevant 
stimulus familiarization and articulation control condi- 
tions. There were large, significant practice effects but 
no main effects or interactions due to the other 
experimental conditions. The null results pose difficul- 
ties for theories of stimulus predifferentiation —Journal 


and probability learning: рр! of Restle's model. 
ology, 1966, 72(3), 382- 
389.—In 2 experiments, Ss predicted on each trial which 


run of 5 (and perseverate response) more often than is 
justified by the objective frequency of 5s, and the 
quantitative predictions were close to the data. In Exp. 
Il, 4 groups had sequences, each consisting of only 2 
run lengths: 1,4; 2,3; 2,8; and 6,9. Again, all groups 


crepancy should be a function of the ratio of the 2 run 
lengths; in the data the observed discrepancy depended 


on the sum of the run lengths, ‹ 
conditional probability that ап event would follow itself 


in th nce.—Journal abstract. ^ 
5 11799. Richard, Jean F. (Faculté des Lettres et 


Sciences Humaines, Nantes, France) Nature et róle de 


l'élément médiateur dans la généralisation médiate. 
[Nature and role of the mediator element in mediate 
generalization.] Psychologie Francaise, 1966, 11(1), 17- 
27.—Summarizes experimental procedures. Discussion 
lem of the nature and the role of 


is centered on the probl 


the common response in the schema of equivalence. 2 
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types are distinguished: mediation by sequential connec- 
tion, and mediation by categorization resulting from the 
assignment of several stimuli to a common class. The 
need to consider connotative value is discussed.—C. J. 
Adkins. 

11800. van Kreveld, David, & Zajonc, Robert B. (U. 
Michigan) The learning of influence structures. Journal 
of Personality, 1966, 34(2), 205-223.—2 experiments in 
which Ss learned hypothetical influence structures were 
conducted to examine cognitive biases in the representa- 
tion of influence relationships. In Exp. I it was found 
that the degree of hierarchization of the structures does 
not affect learning, and hence is not a source of bias. 
However, hierarchical positions with greater influence 
were easier to learn. These position effects could not be 
attributed to the abstract structural properties of the 
learning task: in another group of Ss who learned 
structurally identical lists of nonsense syllables, no such 
effects were obtained. Exp. II confirmed the general 
relationship between the influence of a position and the 
ease of learning, except for positions having no in- 
fluence at all, which were the easiest to learn. In 
addition, greater hierarchical distances were easier to 
learn. The findings were interpreted in terms of more 
fundamental cognitive biases, such as transitivity and 
irreciprocity.—Journal summary. 

11801. Vergnaud, Gérard. Utilisation dans l'ap- 
prentissage de l'information apportée par les actions et 
par les événements extérieurs. [Utilization in learning of 
information contributed by actions and by external 
events.] Année Psychologique, 1966, 66(1), 37-55.—3 
experiments in predictive learning are reported. In 2, the 
event to be predicted depends on 2 cards, 1 played by 
the S, the other by the E. In the 3rd, the prediction 
depends on only i, the other, unknown to S, being 
useless. Prediction by S depends more oh his own card 
than the other, though information contributed by each 
is equal. Also, the learning is better. This is confirmed 
in the 3rd experiment where learning depends only on 
what S plays.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

11802. Weitz, Joseph. (Research Center for Indus- 
trial Behavior, New York U.) Criteria and transfer of 
training. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 195-210. 
—Using a new matrix learning task an attempt Is made 
to determine the basis of transfer by observing the effect 
of using criterion measures at different points in time 
during the transfer sequence. It was found that for 
“easy” transfer situations the effect of an independent 
variable is apparent early in the transfer sequence and 
on a more "difficult" task the effect of the independent 
variable is apparent later in the transfer sequence. The 
effectiveness of the transfer of task approach is dis- 
cussed within the framework of task difficulty. From 
these findings some implications for training and some 
hypotheses concerning the validation of personality 
tests are suggested.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


11803, Dixon, Theodore R. (U. Kentucky) The 
effect of experimenter-subject relationship upon v 
habits and verbal conditioning. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1966, 75(1), 151-156.— Demonstrated that ES 
relationships do not affect the function hd ed 
perimentally established verbal habits in t. 
ditioning, even though such a relationship di ‘ 
ence experimental reinforcement. The scale 
value of verbs, concomitantly presented with 
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reliably predicts the frequency of the critical pronoun 
response when the E-S relationship is relatively ex- 
tended and personal and when the relationship is brief 
and comparatively impersonal, while reinforcement is 
only effective when the E-S relationship is of the former 
type. The results extend the generality of a CS verb 
leading to a CR pronoun effect in verbal conditioning, 
previously demonstrated by Dixon.—Author abstract. 

11804. Germana, Joseph. (Rutgers U.) Activational 
peaking: The role of general activation in the elaboration 
of conditioned responses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-B), 313. 

11805. Graham, L. A., Cohen, S. I., & Shmavonian, 
R. M. Sex differences in autonomic ir ago during 
instrumental conditioning. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1966, 28(3), 264-271.—"'The behavior of 21 women in 
an instrumental conditioning experiment using a punch- 
avoidance response was quite similar to that of a 
previously studied group of men. However, the women 
had lower levels of GSR activity and higher heart rates. 
GSR discrimination during avoidance learning was less 
pronounced for women than for men. Both groups had 
а tendency for heart rate to slow when behavior was 
inhibited by instruction."—W, G. Shipman. 

11806. Lockhart, Russell À. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia) Dominance and contiguity as interactive determi- 
nants of autonomic conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 27(1-B), 317. 

11807. Soltysik, S., & Konorski, J. (Inst. of Exper- 
imental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Sootnoshenie mezh- 
du klassicheskimi i instrumental'nymi uslovnymi re- 
fleksami. [The relationship between classical and instru- 
mental conditioned reflexes.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
No. 3, 33-38.—A paper presented at the 18th Interna- 
lional Psychological Congress in Moscow. UCRs, 
which may be divided into preparatory and consum- 
matory reflexes, are classically conditionable. A re- 
sponse that terminates or reduces a conditioned or 
unconditioned drive will become conditioned to the 
situation in which it occurs. In avoidance training the 
response is "stamped їп” by the reduction or termina- 
nop of ШШЕН, drive, vor in food-reinforced in- 
Strumental conditioning the response is stamped in 
because "pod drive is inhibited by the taste Buh 
that elicits the consummatory response. Depending on 
experimental procedure, either the drive CR or the 
consummatory CR may be stronger. While in "pure" 
instrumental conditioning the CS produces only the 
drive CR, in pure classical conditioning the con- 
o matory ae шша uncontaminated by drive 

; 4n most situations there is a mixtur 
of CR.—L. Zusne. NM 

11808. Spence, Kenneth W. 
and drive factors in the extinction of the conditioned eye 
blink in human Subjects. Psychological Review, 1966, 
73(5), 445-458.— Extinction of the eyelid CR in humans 
has been Shown to be a function of factors relating to 
Ss capabilities to discriminate the change in stimulus 


(U. Texas) Cognitive 


the masking situation 
reinforcement effect is absent in humans as in the case 
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of classical aversive extinction with animals. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11809. Uhl, Norman. (Emory U.) Intradimensional 
and extradimensional shifts as a function of amount of 
training and similarity between training and shift stimuli, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 429- 
433.—A 2х2 Х 2 factorial design was employed to 
investigate whether similarity between training and shift 
stimuli affects the ease of solving intradimensional (IN) 
and extradimensional (EX) shifts under 2 different levels 
of training. The results, using 172 college students as Ss, 
were: (1) the IN shifts took fewer trials to reach 
criterion than the EX shifts; (2) the IN shift using 
identical stimuli to those used in training took fewer 
trials to reach criterion than the IN shift using different 
stimuli; (3) the EX shift using identical stimuli on the 
previously relevant dimension took more trials to reach 
criterion than the EX shift using different stimuli; and 
(4) overtraining facilitated the learning of both IN and 
EX shifts. These results were explained by mediational 
theory and stimulus generalization,— Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


11810. Coutu, Eileen W. (Norwich Hosp., Conn.) 
Associative asymmetry in paired associates. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(10), 389-390.— Pairs of trigrams were 
presented in the usual anticipatory manner, except that 
the 2nd member of each pair consisted of 2 items, B and 
C. On the delayed recall test, the association tested for 
symmetry was that between B and C. Forward associ- 
ation was found to be superior to backward association, 
indicating that equal availability of terms may not be 
sufficient for symmetrical associations.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11811. Davenport, D. Gene; Kausler, Donald H., 
Mueller, John H., Jr., & Norvilas, Algimantas A. (St. 
Louis U.) Response familiarization and subsequent 
paired-associate learning for mixed and unmixed lists of 
differential meaningfulness. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(10), 391-392.—2 experiments, | with lists containing 
items of mixed meaningfulness and the other with lists 
of unmixed meaningfulness, related response familiari- 
zation, via free recall learning, to subsequent paired- 
associate learning. Both relevant and irrelevant famili- 
arization were superior to no familiarization, but the 
advantage of relevant over irrelevant familiarization 
was limited to responses of low meaningfulness only 
and to the unmixed condition only.—Journal abstract. 

11812. Greeno, James G., & Scandura, Joseph 
M. (Indiana U.) All-or-none transfer based on verbally 
mediated concepts. Journal of Mathematical Psychology. 
1966, 3(2), 388-411.—Generalization and transfer are 
discussed relative to all-or-none learning, and a theory 
15 proposed which combines features of the selection- 
of-strategies theory and the pattern-conditioning theory. 
Discusses the question of whether transfer of training 
involves (1) recognition that must occur when a new 
item is Ist presented, or (2) continued opportunities for 
transfer as long as the new item remains unlearned. This 
question is seen to involve different hypotheses about 
the initial and transition parameters of the Markov 
chain. Data are presented from an experiment in which 
Positive transfer of training occurred Based on generali- 
zation among members of a verbal concept-category. 
The data are consistent with the hypothesis that transfer 
occurs on the Ist presentation of a new item or not at 
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all, and are adequately fit by a theory expressed as a 
Markov chain in which learning is an all-or-none event. 
Statistical tests indicate that the effect of transfer can be 
described as a change in the initial vector of the chain, 
but that the learning parameters in the transition matrix 
varied little or not at all among conditions which 
differed widely in amounts of transfer. Amounts of 
transfer in 12 conditions are analyzed. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11813. Heim, A. W., Watts, K. P., Bower, I. B., & 
Hawton, K. E. (U. Cambridge, England) Learning and 
retention of word-pairs with varying degrees of asso- 
ciation. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 18(3), 193-205.—To compare the role of degree of 
meaningfulness with that of frequency of repetition in 
the learning and retention of word-pairs, student Ss 
were divideé into 3 groups. The Ist group learned 25 
word-pairs whose members were frequently and highly 
meaningfully associated with each other. The 2nd group 
learned 25 word-pairs which were associated far less 
frequently and meaningfully, while those of the 3rd 
group were lacking in associative value. The stimulus 
words were ambiguous and identical for the 3 groups. 
The word-pairs were presented, in randomized order, 
repeatedly during the learning stage until S achieved the 
criterion of 20 correct word-pairs. After an interval of 
60-90 days, the Ss were retested for retention. The 
results indicate that: (1) degree of meaningfulness plays 
a greater role than does frequency of repetition, both in 
learning and in recall; (2) the role of repetition tends to 
increase as the meaningfulness of the material decreases; 
and (3) individual differences in method of learning 
increase with the difficulty of the material to be 
learned.—Journal abstract. 

11814. Houston, John Р. (U. California, Los Ange- 


_ les) List differentiation and distributed practice. Journal 


of Expertmental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 477-478.—In а 
2 x 2 design, Ss learned 3 paired-associate lists by either 
massed or distributed practice (MP or DP) and then 
learned a 4th list by either the same or the alternative 
method. 4th-list retention was tested after 24 hr. 
Retention following 4th-list DP was better than reten- 
tion following 4th-list MP. Retention in those condi- 
tions involving a switch in practice procedure between 
Lists 3 and 4 did not differ from the retention of Ss who 
learned all 4 lists by the same procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 

11815. Kanungo, R., & Ross, Lynn. (Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Meaning change and 
retroactive effects following low meaningful stimulus and 
response satiation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 
397-398.—Retroactive effects of satiation treatment 
were studied using nonsense verbal items. Response 
recall was facilitated by interpolated response satiation 
but was not affected by stimulus satiation. Some 
evidence for an interaction of instructions with regres- 
sion effect was noticed in the case of Ss’ semantic 
ratings.—Journal abstract. 

11816. King, David J. (Albion Coll.) Contextual 
constraint and retroaction in verbal material. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 39-63.—A retroaction 
study with both original and interpolated verbal learn- 
ing material varying in contextual constraint. Recalls 
were scored for accuracy by a system based on scaling 
and factor analysis. Significant amounts of retroaction 
were produced in all but 1 level of original constraint. 
Low levels of constraint of interpolated learning 
produced retroactive interference; higher levels tended 
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to produce retroactive facilitation. (22 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

11817. Kintsch, Walter. (U. California, Riverside) 
Recognition learning as a function of the length of the 
retention interval and changes in the retention interval. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1966, 3(2), 412- 
433.— The retention interval, the interpolation of either 
1 or 10 items between successive presentations of 
control items, was the major independent variable in a 
recognition task. A group of experimental items was 
shifted from 1 retention interval to the other after 3 or 4 
presentations. The shift from short to long presentation 
interval retarded performance while items shifted from 
a long to a short retention interval did not differ from 
control items. A Markov model was applied to the data. 
The theoretical objectives were (1) to separate the roles 
of forgetting and learning, and (2) to determine whether 
the learning process may be viewed as a simple 
conditioning process or whether the S employs different 
recognition criteria after varying retention intervals. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11818. Leventhal, Donald S. (Purdue U.) A study of 
the roles of perceptual and conceptual categorization in 
stimulus generalization. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-B), 316-317. 

11819. Locke, Edwin A. (American Inst. for Re- 
search, Washington, D.C.) Logical relationships of 
questions to issues in verbal conditioning studies. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 19(1), 291-298.—Previous reviews 
of the literature on verbal learning have not shown the 
relevance of type of question asked Ss to the theoretical 
issues involved. The present paper classifies commonly 
used questions into 4 major types: purpose of the 
experiment, response-reinforcement contingency, inten- 
tion to get the reinforcement or to give the correct 
response, and recall of behavior. It is argued that only 
the 2nd and 3rd types of question are directly relevant 
to the automatic law of effect issue. It is pointed out, 
however, that тайу Es have used only the Ist and 4th 
types. Measurement of S’s intention has been particu- 
larly neglected in verbal conditioning studies. The 
importance of specifying level of awareness, referent, 
and context when dealing with abstract concepts is 
emphasized. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11820. Martin, James G., & Parrott, George L. 
(Chico State Coll.) Mediation and interference in verbal 
chaining. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(3), 439-442.—Mediated learning was studied in the 
A-B, B-C, C-D, A-D paradigm using a modified 
short-term memory technique. Pairs were arranged into 
24 blocks. Within each block, each of the 4 stages of the 
paradigm appeared successively. Each stage was a 
3-pair list presented for study trials followed by a test 
trial. 1 or 2 of the pairs in a stage were part of a 
mediated sequence, the remainder were part of a control 
sequence А-Х, B-C, C-D, A-D. Each block „мав 
completed in less than 2 min. The dependent variable 
was the proportion of test pairs (A-D) correct given the 
previous 3 pairs in a sequence were correct. The 
difference between conditional proportions significantly 
favored mediated sequences.—Journal abstract. 

11821. Noble, Clyde E., Gerrish, Gordon F., & Koski, 
Charles H. (U. Georgia) Serial verbal азга 
joint function of amount of practice дей idu 
differences. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 


303-313.—2 experiments investigated relation - 
between measures of verbal ability, ала male ] 


learning of consonant-vo 
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among college students. In Exp. I (N — 160) the best 3 
of 7 tests predicted criterion performance on 8 famil- 
iarized CVCs of homogeneous scaled meaningfulness 
with a multiple correlation of .56 (p < .01). In Exp. II 
(N = 60) 3 different tests predi criterion perform- 
ance on 10 unfamiliarized CVCs of heterogeneous 
scaled meaningfulness with a multiple correlation of .80 
(p < .01). Both studies revealed significant effects due to 
practice, ability, and their interaction. These effects 
were intensified in Exp. II with more valid predictors, 
massed practice, and a heterogeneous criterion task. 
—Journal'abstract. 

11822. Schulman, Richard M. (U. Rochester) А 
transfer of training analysis of verbal paired-associate 
learning of List II following early stages of List I 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 320. 

11823. Spielberger, Charles D., Southard, Larry D., 
& Hodges, William F. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of awareness and threat 
of shock on verbal conditioning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 434-438.— The effects of threat 
of shock on verbal conditioning were investigated for 60 
undergraduate males who were randomly assigned to 
threat and nonthreat groups. Ss in the threat group 
were told they would receive strong electric shocks; 
shock was never given. All Ss were reinforced with 
"good" for sentences beginning with “һе” or "they"; 
after each block of 10 sentences, Ss recorded their 
"thoughts about the experiment." Only Ss who rted 
à correct pronoun-reinforcement contingency showed 
performance gains, and these Ist occurred on the trial 
block on which the contingency was recorded. Threat 
influenced performance for aware Ss who. reported they 
thought they could avoid shock by Belling E to say 
"good," but did not affect the performance of Ss who 
did not verbalize a shock-avoidance contingency. It was 
concluded that the 


Arthur C., & Asher, James J. (U. 
The paired associate task as a redictor of 
age fluency. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
tier a ше paired-associate 
a ictor of foreign language fluen 

was partially supported. Visual and a ural d 


garian, and the aural is better than the visual predictor 
when correlated with the instructor criteria for language 
fluency.— Author abstract. 

11825. Yarmey, A. 
(Waterloo Lutheran U., 
word abstra 
learning. Psychonomic 
—Ss learned 2 separate paired-associate (PA) lists of 
abstract and concrete nouns, differing in rated imagery. 
% of the Ss Ist learned the abstract pairs, then shifted to 
concrete; the other i 
Imaginal and verbal mediational sets were also inves- 
tigated. Learning was consistently superior with con- 
crete nouns. 
learning and 
learning. The 


mediating-imagery hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
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11826. Bruno, Louis J. Comment on finding **frustra- 
tion effects” instead of reinforcement. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 407.—Comment on a study 
by L. E. Longstreth (see 40:7). 

11827. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Preference for delay of shock as a 
function of its intensity and probability. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(10), 393-394.—Ss were given 30 trials 
on which they were required to choose between 
receiving shock after 0, 2, 5, 10, or 15 sec. The shock 
ranged in intensity from a very low level on the Ist trial 
to one that was very unpleasant on the 30th. 11 Ss chose 
immediate shocks almost exclusively throughout the 
experiment, The choices of the remaining 9 Ss were 
Scattered, but as shock level increased, there was a 
tendency to shift towards 0 and 2 sec. delays. There 
were no significant differences in the choice behavior of 
Ss shocked on o trial and those shocked on only 

о 


50%, ^j раев urnal abstract. 
11828. Longstreth, Langdon E. Reply to Louis J. J. 
Bruno. Psychonomic. Science, 1966, 5(10), 408.—See 


Bruno, 40:11. 

11829. Markowitz, Nancy, & Renner, K. Edward. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Feedback and the delay-retention 
effect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 
452-455.—Brackbill has found that delay of reinforce- 
ment during acquisition results in better retention than 
occurs when immediate reinforcement is used. The 
Present experiment, using her stimulus discrimination 
Procedure, indicated that the effect was due to feedback 
which was given in addition to the reinforcement, The 
effect did not occur when the feedback was eliminated 
and traditional delay of reinforcement procedures were 
used.—Journal abstract. 

11830. Spielberger, Charles D., Ratliff, Richard G., & 
Bernstein, Ira Н. (Vanderbilt U.) Verbal conditioning 
with verbal and monetary reinforcers. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 19(1), 275-283 —The effects of verbal 
and monetary reinforcers on the verbal behavior of 44 
college females were investigated. Ss were instructed to 
“say words." After each block of responses, a light went 
on as a signal for S to write down her "thoughts" about 
the experiment. No reinforcement was given during the 
Ist 2 word-blocks; on Blocks 3-9, Ss were reinforced 
with “mmm-hmm” for each human noun response; on 
Blocks 10-12 they were reinforced with both "mmm- 
hmm" and a nickel for each human noun. Only Ss who 
recorded a correct response-reinforcement contingency 
during conditioning showed performance gains, and 
these Ist occurred on the word-block on which they 
recorded the contingency. The introduction of nickels 
on Block 10 had no systematic effect on Ss' per- 
formance. These findings are discussed with respect to 
the influence of cognitive and motivational factors on 
performance in verbal conditioning. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11831. Vogel-Sprott, M. Suppression of a rewarded 
response by punishment as a function of reinforcement 
schedules. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 395-396. 


MEMORY 


11832. Aiken, E. G., & Lau, 
Personnel Research Activity, San Diego, Calif.) 
Memory for the pitch of a tone. Perception & Psycho- 
Physics, 1966, 1(7), 231-233.—Os attempted to detect 
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the presence of a pitch difference between 2 successive 
tones. The percentage of correct judgments was equiva- 
lent for tones separated by .95, 4.5, and 8.9 sec. There 
was a general increase in reports of a pitch difference 
with increased intertone interval, which is interpreted as 
arising from hypothesized shifts in the neural locus of 
the Ist stimulus during the intertone interval.—Journal 
abstract. 

11833. Battig, William F. (U. Maryland) Effect of 
sequential blocking of similar trigrams on free and serial 
recall. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 369-370. 
—Recall performance on 15-item lists consisting of 3 
letter orders of each of 5 3-letter anagrams was 
markedly facilitated if the letter orders of each set were 
blocked rather than unsystematically ordered during 
presentation, and/or Ss were permitted free recall of the 
items in any order. The blocking effect was larger in 
magnitude, and also eliminated the superiority of free 
over serial recall.—Journal abstract. 

11834. Beatty, Jackson, & Kahneman, Daniel. (U. 
Michigan) Pupillary changes in two memory tasks. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 371-372.—5 Ss re- 
called telephone numbers from long-term and short- 
term memory while pupil diameter was measured. 
Major pupillary changes were found in both tasks. 
Pupil diameter seems to vary with momentary load on 
S.—Journal abstract. 

11835. Bekhtereva, N. P., & Trokhachev, A. I. (Inst. 
of Experimental Medicine, USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Leningrad) Nekotorye dannye ob elektriche- 
skoi aktivnosti glubokikh struktur mozga pri izuchenii 
operativnoi pamyati. [Some data on subcortical electric 
activity of the brain during short-term memory tests.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 44-48.—A paper 
presented at the 18th International Psychological 
Congress in Moscow. EEG recordings were made from 
subcortically (hippocampus, colliculi, globus pallidus, 
amygdala) implanted electrodes in epileptic patients 
under different conditions, including digit span tests. 
Results indicate that the participation of subcortical 
structures in different psychic activities is much greater 
than has been heretofore assumed. Subcortical struc- 
tures produce electric background activity, while „the 
cortex is primarily responsible for both the specific 
nature of psychic activity and for the organization of 
the background activity. The irregular changes observed 
in subcortical EEG during psychological tasks and their 
dependence on the initial base-line activity indicates 
that it will be impossible to correlate subcortical EEG 
and specific types of psychic activity.—4L. Zusne. 

11836. Binet, Alfred. Mnemonic virtuosity: A study 
of chess players. Trans. М. L. Simmel & S. В. Barron. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1966, 74(1), 127-162. 
—Originally published in 1893, Binet's analysis of the 
mental processes at work in the game of chess was 
based on questionnaires, interviews, and correspond- 
ence with the contemporary chess masters. The dis- 
cussion centers around blindfold chess and the conduct 
of several games simultaneously.—M. L. Simmel. 

11837. Bliss, James C., Crane, Hewitt D., Mansfield, 
Phyllis K., & Townsend, James T. (Stanford U.) 
Information available in brief tactile presentations. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(8), 273-283.—2 
experiments investigated characteristics of immediate 
recall for brief tactile stimuli applied to the 24 interjoint 
regions of the fingers of both hands (thumbs excluded). 
Fhe obtained immediate-memory span varied from 
3.5-7.5 stimulus positions correct after correction for 
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guessing, similar to the results in analogous visual 
studies. Properties of any hypothetical tactile short-term 
memory were studied by requiring Ss to report only a 
specified portion of the stimuli presented, and by 
varying the time of occurrence of the marker specifying 
which portion of the stimuli to report. In this partial- 
report condition, Ss had more stimulus information 
available at the time of reporting than their immediate 
memory spans indicated, provided that the stimulus 
marker occurred within .8 sec. after stimulus termina- 
tion. The data suggest that, at least for the amount of 
training employed here, any tactile short-term memory 
has much less capacity than an analogous visual 
short-term memory.—Journal abstract. 

11838. Boersma, Frederic J., Conklin, Rodney C., & 
Carlson, James E. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Effects of reporting associative strategies on the retention 
of paired-associates, Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 
463-464.—Examined the effects on long-term retention 
of reporting associative strategies after learning. Ss 
learned 10 low-high meaningfulness paired-associate 
items to a criterion of 2 perfect, consecutive trials per 
item. Retention measures were collected after 20 min., 
48 hr., and 7 days. Ss reporting associative strategies 
had higher retention scores than those not reporting 
such mediational links, and this superiority increased 
with increments in the delay interval. The results are 
discussed in terms of an overlearning-postorganizer 
paradigm.—Journal abstract. 

11839. Brekstad, Arne. (U. Oslo, Norway) Factors 
influencing the reliability of anamnestic recall. Child 
Development, 1966, 37(3), 603-612.—In an attempt to 
identify some of the factors that influence the reliability 
of anamnestic material, 96 mothers were interviewed in 
their 8th mo. of pregnancy. They were again inter- 
viewed on the same topics when their children were 6 
mo. old. The results indicate that: (1) older mothers give 
more reliable reports than younger ones; (2) mothers 
who are having their 2nd child give more reliable 
reports than those who are having their Ist child; (3) 
mothers with high anxiety during pregnancy give less 
reliable reports than mothers with low anxiety; and (4) 
socioeconomic status has no influence on the reliability 
of report.—Journal abstract. 

11840. Broadbent, D. E. Sovremennye issledovaniya 
kratkovremennoi pamyati. [Recent analysis of short- 
term memory.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 
49-53.—A. paper presented at the 18th International 
Psychological Congress in Moscow. If it is true that 
short-term memory involves mechanisms different from 
those in long-term memory, different conditions should 
be important for success in the 2 types of memory. 
Experiments point to the possibility that the organiza- 
tion of memory for retrieval is different in the 2 cases. 
An important factor in retrieval is the bias in favor of 
certain items, which may be present even in Ss who 
have learned nothing. It has been shown that the 
presentation of an item produces a response bias in 
favor of that item when an $ is recalling material 
presented later. By analyses based on the statistical 
decision theory it is hoped that different kinds of 
interference can be distinguished and separation of 
long- and short-term processes established.—L. 20816 е 

11841. Bruning, James L., » Robert H., & ` 
O'Malley, John J. (Ohio О.) Active vs passive in 
terpolated activity in STM. Psychological R 290r. 
19(1), 126.—In an investigation of the effects of active 
vs. passive interpolated activity on short-term memory 
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(STM), 16 Ss were presented a total of 4 low M 
consonant-vowel-consonants by the paired-associate 
method. Presentation rate was 2.5 sec., with retention 
for all items tested at 7.5 sec. Ss' overall performance 
was superior when tested for retention after passive 
interpolated activity (merely reciting simple multiplica- 
tion problems with answers given) than when tested 
after active interpolated activity (providing the solutions 
to simple multiplication problems). This superiority did 
not decrease as familiarity with the interpolated mate- 
rials increased.— Author abstract. 

11842. Conrad, R., & Hull, A. J. (Applied Psychol- 
ogy Research Unit, Cambridge, England) The role of 
the interpolated task in short-term retention. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 266- 
269.—It has been proposed that a single set of 
operations based on classical interference theory is 
adequate to describe the phenomena of both short- and 
long-term memory. An article by Mini and Under- 
wood (see 38:4) argues that short-term forgetting is due 
to proactive interference and, by implication, not a 
result of trace decay. An experiment which varied 
retention interval and the nature of the interpolated 
task gave results which indicate that when the amount 
forgotten and the nature of errors are considered, a 
decay model is supported, the proactive interference 
suggestion being untenable.—Journal abstract. 

11843. Corballis, Michael C., & Philipp, Rudolph. 
(U. Auckland, New Zealand) Channel by channel report 
of visually presented ‘‘Stroop’’ items. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(12), 465-466.—20 Ss were tested for 
immediate recall of series of 3 words each printed in a 
color different from the color it named. 10 Ss who were 
instructed to report all the words and then all the 
colors—“channel-by-channel” report—were more accu- 
rate in their recall than the other 10 Ss who were 
instructed to report each word and its color in 
turn— "temporal" report. This supports the theory that 
channel-by-channel report depends on categorization of 
items at a fairly late stage in the processing of the items, 
and not on separation of the items at input. It also 
shows that efficient channel-by-channel Teport can be 
obtained with items presented visually.—Journal 
abstract. 

11844. Crawford, June; Hunt, Earl, & Peak, 
Grahame. (U. Sydney, Australia) Inverse forgetting in 
short-term memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(3), 415-422.—As a test of short-term memory, 
human Ss were shown a pattern of letters, then asked to 
recall it. Stimuli were presented for less than 1 sec., 
while the retention interval varied from 1-10 sec. The 
letter patterns used were either meaningless, formed 
words, or formed sentences. There was no intervening 
activity during the retention interval. Accuracy of recall 
was higher at longer retention intervals, in contrast to 
the usual fall of accuracy with time which is seen when 
retention is measured over a period of minutes or 
longer. Degree of meaningfulness of the stimuli did 
affect accuracy of recall, but there was no interaction 
with the retention-interval effect.—Journal abstract. 

11845. Dale, H. C., & Baddeley, A. D. (Applied 
Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, England) 
Remembering a list of two-digit numbers. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 212- 
219.—The way Ss remember a list of 2-digit numbers 
was examined in some detail. It was found that 
intrusions in free recall are not random. They resemble 
omissions in having the same Ist digit but not in other 
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ways. This nonrandomness of recall errors was used to 
construct recognition tests of varying difficulty, 
Numbers which occurred commonly as intrusions were 
difficult to distinguish from the correct items when used 
as distractors in recognition tests. The experiments 
suggest that the previously observed relationship 
between recognition efficiency and number of alterna- 
tives can be attributed to the increased probability that 
such intrusions will be included when the total number 
of distractors is increased.— Journal abstract. 

11846. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts) Forma- 
tion and maintenance of response hierarchies as functions 
of relative percentages of occurrence of alternative 
response members, instructions, and discrimination. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 95-106. 
—Formation and maintenance of response hierarchies 
were investigated using a single divergent paired- 
associates unit administered to groups of Ss under a 
recall format through 12 cycles. Additional presenta- 
tions of the stimulus member alone followed. Relative 
percentages (RP) of occurrence of alternative response 
members, which varied from 50-50 to 90-10 in 10% 
Steps, were combined orthogonally with regular instruc- 
tions and instructions to maximize with requirement of 
a discrimination, and with regular instructions and no 
discrimination requirement. Percentages of recall of the 
more frequent response member were related directly to 
percentages of occurrence of the more frequent response 
member and, in general, were higher without than with 
a discrimination requirement. Instructions to maximize 
produced essentially 100%, recall of the more frequent 
response member. Resemblance between patterns of 
recall of responses and of occurrence of response 
members increased as RP changed from 50-50 to 
90-10.— Author abstract. 

11847. Green, David M., & Moses, Franklin L. (U. 

California at San Diego, La Jolla) On the equivalence 
of two nition measures of short-term memory. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(3), 228-234.—2 tests of 
short-term, Tecognition memory were compared. An 
extension of signal-detection theory was used to gen- 
erate prediction from 1 test to the results of the other. 
These predictions were investigated for an individual S's 
memory of about 100 nonsense syllables. The errors in 
predictions were about what might be expected as- 
suming binomial variability in the 2 measures.—Journal 
abstract. 
. 11848. Hörmann, H., & Osterkamp, U. (Psycholog- 
isches Inst. der Freien U., Berlin) Über den Einfluss von 
diskontinuierlichem Lürm auf die Organisation von 
Gedüchtnisinhalten. [On the influence of intermittent 
noise upon the organization of memory contents.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 13(2), 265-273.— The irregular change from 
noise to silence and vice versa disrupts logical and 
associative connections leading to a marked deteriora- 
tion of performance in the group severely affected by 
noise, while another group actually performed better 
probably due to intensive recitation during the quiet 
intervals. Based on the results a modification of 
Broadbent's filter theory is proposed.— W. J. Koppitz. 

11849. Hyman, Lester M., & Kaufman, Herbert. 
(Stanford U.) Information and the memory span. Per- 
ception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(7), 235-237.—Mes- 
sages differing in number of symbols and symbol 
information load were presented tachistoscopically to 4 
adult Ss. The messages were constructed by random 
drawing with replacement from alphabets of 8 black 
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and 32 colored form symbols. The number of symbols 
recalled varied as a function of alphabet; however, the 
information in recall was constant for all conditions. 
The number of symbols recalled and the information in 
recall was independent of message length.—Journal 
abstract. 

11850. Ihalainen, V. J. Auf die Reminiszenz ein- 
wirkende Faktoren. [Factors influencing reminiscence.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1966, 172(3-4), 232-252. 
—Literature pertinent to the Ballard-Williams phe- 
nomenon and the Ward-Hovland effect is critically 
examined. Special emphasis is given to: type and 
amount of material, techniques and degree of learning, 
age, intelligence and sex of Ss, length and type of rest 
periods, repetition, motivation, fatigue, perseveration, 
gestalt, and others.—F. Wesley. 


11851. Mayzner, M. S., et al. (New York U.) 
Short-term retention of digits: A function of item 
distribution with respect to time. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(10), 403-404.—20 single digits were presented 
sequentially during a 40 sec. display period and 5 
conditions of input timing distributions were examined, 
employing a computer-based CRT display system. In 1 
condition the 20 digits were distributed evenly through 
time at a rate of 2 sec/digit. In the other 4 conditions 
the 20 digits were presented at a rate of 1 sec/digit and 
the remaining 20 sec. were distributed in various ways 
throughout the total 40 sec. display period. The results 
showed very significant effects as a function of varying 
the input timing distributions and plots of the serial 
position curves revealed a highly systematic multi- 
bowing effect which strongly suggests that input "chunk- 
ing" is time-locked to input timing distributions. 
—Journal abstract. 

11852. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) The criterion problem in short-term memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 317- 
324.—According to signal-detection theory the response 
is a function of both sensitivity and the criterion; this 
experiment. tested. for criterion shifts in short-term 
memory (STM). Each list consisted of 5 A-B paired 
associates followed by a probe (А ог B) for 1 of the 
pairs. 4 Ss were tested intensively, and recall was 
supplemented with confidence ratings and latency 
measures. Analysis of the results showed that the 
strength of the evoked response (as measured by d") was 
invariant over serial position but the criterion (as 
measured by beta) became stricter as retention interval 
increased. Thus the predicted changes did occur; these 
findings raise doubts about conventional error analyses 
in studies of human verbal learning and suggest caution 
in extrapolating from probability measures to strength 
measures. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11853. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Visual and auditory stores in short-term 
memory. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 18(3), 206-211.—If retrieval in short-term 
memory can be either from а preperceptual sensory 
store or from a postperceptual memory then recall 
should vary as a function of input into sensory store. To 
test this possibility 2 experiments with paired associates 
compared visual and auditory presentation under con- 
ditions as comparable as possible. In both experiments 
modality interacted with retention interval: more 
recency with auditory but, in Exp. I, more primacy with 
visual. The interaction was taken as support for the 
hypothesis. An alternative hypothesis (that storage is 
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postperceptual but not a-historical) was discussed and 
weak negative evidence presented.—Journal abstract. 
_11854. Norman, Donald A. (U. California, San 
Diego) Acquisition and retention in short-term memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 369- 
381.—Retention in short-term memory was studied by 
manipulating rates of presentation (1-10 digits/sec), the 
type of digit presentation (spoken, computer spoken, 
and visually presented), the type of item (single digits, 
paired digits, and nonsense sounds), and the type of test 
(recall and recognition). Performance in short-term 
memory experiments is attributed to interactions among 
3 different processes: acquisition, retention, and deci- 
sion. Rate of presentation, length of list, type of item, 
and modality seemed mainly to affect the initial 
acquisition of items in memory. The rate of forgetting 
depended mainly upon the number of items presented 
between the critical item and its test.—Journal abstract. 

11855, Parducci, Allen; Marshall, Louise M., & 
Degner, Mary. (U. California, Los Angeles) Inter- 
ference with memory for lifted weight. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(3), 83-86.—An adaptation-level 
model for memory was tested by interpolating different 
weights between the standard and comparison weights. 
The results suggest that the model should be modified 
to account for the general tendency to use alternative 
categories of judgment with equal frequency. In terms 
of the modified model, memory for the standard shifts 
toward the value of the interfering stimulus, the 
magnitude of shift being proportional to the difference 
between the interfering stimulus and the value the 
memory would otherwise have had.—Journal abstract. 

11856, Reid, Ian; Roberts, Dennis, & King, F. 
J. (Florida State U.) Free recall of intra-list items as a 
function of serial position and association value, Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 383-384.—To extend the 
findings of a previous investigation by King, Reid, and 
Roberts (see 40:6), 8 lists of nonsense syllables were 
developed, each list containing 4 low- and 4 high- 
association value. syllables. In 4 lists, ап L, H,L,H 
alternation scheme was used, while the opposite ar- 
rangement was utilized in the other 4 lists. The 2 
alternation patterns produced different serial position 
curves. This finding was essentially in agreement with 
the earlier study.—Journal abstract. 

11857. Ross, Bruce M. (Catholic U. of America) 
Serial order as a unique source of error in running 
memory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 195- 
209.—3 running memory experiments were admin- 
istered to college students. Overall error difficulty was 
manipulated by requiring different previously seen 
symbols to be recalled and varying the time allowed for 
recall. Results showed that errors attributable to 1 

articular symbol serial-order did not change as a 
unction of mean error. It is concluded that serial order 
can be a unique source of error in running memory 
because "interference" and temporal duration cannot 
account simultaneously for the divergent error trends. 
Moreover, serial order must be of special importance in 
determining the relative accessibility of retained items. 
A viewed symbol has to become part of S's memory 
load if it is to be compared with a previously seen 
symbol.—Journal abstract. y 

11858. Salzinger, Suzanne; Salzinger, Киш 
Hobson, Sally. (Biometrics Research, 722 W. 168 $ ч 
New York, N.Y.) Memory for verbal зеен the 
function of their syntactical structure and io id а), 
recalling child. Journal of Psychology, s 
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79-90.—Based on the assumption that the syntactical 
structure in a sequence of words reduces the number of 
units which a listener must process, 45 preschool 
children, aged 3-6 yr., were tested on their immediate 
memory for various reorderings of a declarative sen- 
tence. Recall increased with age and similarity of the 
verbal sequence to the usual structure of a simple 
declarative sentence. The results were interpreted to 
demonstrate the early development of the child's 
sensitivity to linguistic frequency. characteristics. of 
English: that is, the frequency with which parts of 
speech occur in given orders.— Author abstract. 

11859. Schill, Thomas R. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Effects of approval motivation and varying conditions of 
verbal reinforcement on incidental memory for faces. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 55-60.—An attempt 
was made to determine whether high and low n 
approval Ss showed differences in incidental memory 
for faces after these- stimuli were associated with 
positive, negative, or no (control) verbal reinforcement. 
Results were that the high n approval Ss, as a roup, 
demonstrated greater incidental. memory than did the 
low group (p <.01), It was also found that high n 
approval Ss performed best under positive reinforce- 
ment while demonstrating the least incidental memory 
under negative reinforcement. For low n approval Ss 
the reverse was true. These findings are thought to 
support Marlowe-Crowne's notions concerning the 
approval-motivated person. The fact that the 2 
approval-motivated groups performed differently under 
negative reinforcement relative to their performance in 
the other conditions is consistent wit! expectations 
based on the fact that a significant correlation exists 
between the Marlowe-Crowne and Byrne scales. 
—Journal abstract. 

11860. Schneider, Helga. (Humboldt U., East 
Berlin, Germany) Zur Psychologie des Gedüchtnisses: 
V. [The psychology of memory: V.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie, 1966, 172(3-4), 217-231.—Recall of sev- 
eral, approximately 25-word-long, sentences. Syntactic 
information, context, and sentence parts judged as most 
important were related to probability of recall (deter- 
mination sequence) and to order of recall (reproduction 
sequence). Both sequences showed the same order in 
Tespect to sentence parts: subject, attribute, 
locality, modal attribute, and others.—F. Wesley. 

11861. Waly, Patricia, & Cook, Stuart W. (New 
York U.) Attitude as a determinant of learning and 


Jones and Kohler experiment were conducted usi 

both Northern and Southern Ss. The Јоле Kohle 
findings were not confirmed, and, in 2 of the replica- 
tions no Support was given the Levine-Murphy findings; 
in a 3rd replication some support for these findings was 
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11862. Weiss, Ethel. (Bard Coll.) Role of response 
availability in forgetting: A re-appraisal. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(10), 379-380.—Saltz and Youssef"s (see 
39:2) hypothesis that the loss of response differentiation 
is a critical factor in forgetting was confirmed, contrary 
to their own data. Response retraining of сопѕопапі- 
vowel-consonants and adjectives before recall facilitated 
retention as compared to pairs with nonretrained items. 
Stimulus retraining impeded recall. The results are 
attributed to neither warm-up nor rehearsal but rather 
to increased response availability. Extension of Under- 
wood and Schulz' 2-phase acquisition process to forget- 
ting appears warranted.—Journal abstract. 

11863. Winograd, , & Vom Saal, Walter. 
(Columbia U.) Discriminability of association value in 

ition memory. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 72(3), 328-334.—An adaptation of the 
method of recognition memory is reported which allows 
for the investigation of the discriminative properties of 
sets of verbal material differing in selected properties, 2 
related studies were performed with consonant-vowel- 
consonants selected from the association value (AV) 
norms of Archer and Noble so that different outcomes 
would be predicted by the 2 sets of norms. Ss, presented 
with a list of 60 trigrams correlated on the 2 norms and 
then, in a recognition test, with the original items plus 
60 new items, rated each trigram as old or new using a 
confidence scale. # of the new items were correlated on 
the 2 sets of norms while the remaining new items were 
discrepant. Predictions of differences in the discrim- 
inability of new items based on both norms were 
confirmed. Analyses of the items on several frequency 
scales found that low Noble AV trigrams were 
composed of lower frequency letters and letter pairs 
than were low Archer AV trigrams, Neither frequency, 
pronounceability, nor intertype similarity, taken singly, 
accounts for the results.— Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


11864. Beckwith, Mary, & Restle, Frank. (Indiana 
U) of enumeration. Psychological Review, 1966, 
73(5), 437-444.—Mathematically, the process of enu- 
meration is fundamental to arithmetic. Psychologically, 
it is a sensorimotor chain controlled at every stage bya 
shifting perceptual organization. Enumeration requires 
a chant (*1, 2, 3..."), a shifting indicator response 
(pointing), and a perceptual grouping of objects into 
those already counted and those still ahead. The 
arrangement of the objects has, theoretically, an impor- 
tant effect on the speed and accuracy of enumeration. 
Further analysis shows that the serial chain of behavior, 
required for counting a fairly large set of objects, must 
be divided into parts, and the objects grouped into 
corresponding subsets. 3 experiments show the relation- 
ship between arrangement of objects and counting. (23 
ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

11865. Devadasan, K. (U. Kerala, Trivandrum, 
India) Accuracy in thinking as a function of mood. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(2), 90-92. 
—2 groups of Ss, matched on the ability to judge the 
accuracy of syllogistic arguments, judged 10 valid and 
10 invalid categorical syllogisms. Later, Group A 
worked with the same syllogisms under the same 
condition, while Group B worked with the same 
syllogisms, but with an artificially induced critical 


mood. The critical mood was not found to be very ` 


conducive to accurate thinking; however, when dealing 
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with invalid syllogisms, it was found to give a slight 
advantage.—U. Pareek. 

11866. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) Thinking: 
Studies of covert language processes. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. x, 295 p. $2.95(paper). 

11867. Simpson, Herb M., & Paivio, Allan. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) Changes in pupil size during 
an imagery task without motor response involvement. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 405-406.—4A previous 
study showed that pupillary dilation is associated with 
attempts to generate mental images to stimulus words, 
image arousal being indicated by a key press. The 
present study revealed similar but attenuated dilation 
effects when the key press response was eliminated. The 
difference can be interpreted in terms of motivational 
effects of task difficulty, or arousal effects associated 
directly with the motor response.—Journal abstract. 

11868. Singer, Jerome L. (City Coll., City О. New 
York) Daydreaming and planful thought: А note on 
Professor Stark's conceptual framework. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 113-114.—On the basis of 
formal definition and empirical findings it is proposed 
that Rorschach M responses are indeed related to 
planful or secondary process thinking. It is urged that 
Rorschach responses be regarded as approaches to 
measurement of ongoing spontaneous cognitive proc- 
esses rather than as the processes themselves.—Journal 
abstract. 

11869. Westcott, Malcolm R. (Vassar Coll.) A note 
on the stability of intuitive thinking. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 19(1), 194.—95 female college students 
were studied as freshmen and again as seniors in respect 
to their tendencies to carry on intuitive thinking. 3 
scores were used: (1) information demand, (2) success, 
and (3) efficiency. These scores. showed corr 
split-half reliabilities of .80, .61, and .70, respectively, 
and test-retest reliabilities of .50, .63, and .66, respec- 
tively. The measurement of intuitive thinking is both 
stable at a point in time and stable over time.—Author 
abstract. 

11870. Winnick, Wilma. А., & Dornbush, Rhea 
L. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) Classification 
and identification thresholds for three types of verbal 
materials. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(6), 181— 
184.—Exp. I and II found thresholds for classification 
into 1 of 3 categories of English words, Turkish words, 
and letter alternations to be significantly lower than 
thresholds for the identification of the specific items; 
parallel results were found with the 2 methods of 
measurement employed. Both thresholds were lowest 
for English words, and classification thresholds were 
lower for Turkish words than for letter alternations, but 
the identification thresholds of these.2 kinds of mate- 
tials showed a reversal. Exp. HI found classification 
thresholds for the same 3 types of materials to be higher 
than either of 2 3-choice identification thresholds, | a 
choice among 3 same-type items and the other, a choice 
among | English word, 1 Turkish word, and | letter 
alternation. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


11871. Cazayus, Paul. (Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences Шошо, Bordeaux, France) Attitudes men- 
tales dans la numérotation de série en désordre. [Mental 
attitudes in the numbering of disordered series.] Psy- 
chologie Francaise, 1966, 11(1), 50-57.—834 Ss aged 8 
yr. to adulthood were used to test the hypothesis that 2 
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different mental attitudes would be found when in- 
structions were given to arrange unordered figures into 
some order using a single criterion of classification. 85% 
of the Ss spontaneously adopted 1 plan of numbering 
while 15% spontaneously adopted a 2nd plan. The 
results were consistent and were interpreted as evidence 
9l fie existence of 2 forms of mental space.—C. J. 
ins, 


11872. Egawa, Kiyoshi, & Haga, Jun. (Osaka U., 
Japan) An inquiry into the process of human problem- 
solving by means of an information-processing model. 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 14(2), 
71-78.—Factors relevant to human problem-solving 
functions were simulated. In a sample of 31 university 
students, 8 main types and subtypes of thinking 
processes were identified. A 2nd sample of 29 junior 
high school students was used to revalidate the findings. 
Major findings were: (1) both digital and analog 
thinking were found in thinking processes which led to 
both correct and incorrect solutions, and (2) Ss percep- 
tion of the task presented and strategy of how to solve 
the task were the 2 main factors which determined the 
thinking processes in problem solving.—J. C. Moore. 


11873. Maier, Norman R., & Burke, Ronald J. (U. 
Michigan) Test of the concept of *'availability of func- 
tions” in problem solving. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 119-125.—135 male college students solved 
Maier's Hatrack Problem in an experiment designed to 
evaluate Saugstad's “availability of functions" concept. 
Saugstad has stated that Ss will solve any problem if 
they have the necessary functions available. The data 
indicated that: (1) Ss failing to solve the problem had 
the necessary or relevant experiences, (2) Ss who solved 
and those who did not solve the problem had very 
similar experiences, and (3) selecting the relevant 
experience resulted in the immediate solution of the 
problem by a magniy of Ss. Contrary to Saugstad's 
contention, Ss will not necessarily solve a problem if 
they have the essential functions or past experiences. 
Recognizing experiences as relevant to a problem's 
requirements, selecting experiences from a given reper- 
toire, fragmenting experiences into parts, апа recom- 
bining parts of experiences into solutions are functions 
that seem essential, yet are excluded when problem 
solving is regarded as a form of generalized learning. 3 
groups of problem solvers, differing in their degrees of 
success with the Hatrack Problem, had strikingly 
similar available functions, but differed in the way they 
selected from their past experiences when confronted 
with the problem of finding uses for the pole struc- 
ture.—Journal abstract. 


11874. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll, W. Va.) 
Originality in problem solving as affected by single- 
versus multiple-solution. training. problems. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 107-112.—The hypothesis 
tested was that practice with problems having many 
solutions would produce more originality than would 
practice with problems requiring only 1 solution. There 
were 2 practice groups, plus 1 which listened to multiple 
solutions of practice problems, and 1 which had no 
preliminary training. Originality was defined in terms of 
number of solutions to a test problem. Single-solution 
training problems depressed the amount of o ° 


U V 
Examination of the results suggests that bin iege 


of many solutions may help produce many i 
2nd experiment. supported this hypothesis. —Author 
abstract. 
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11875. Schum, David A. (Ohio State U.) Inferences 
on the basis of conditionally nonindependent data. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 401-409 —The 
purpose of this experiment was to evaluate the ability of 
Ss to exploit conditional data nonindependence in 
making inferences in the form of subjective posterior 
probability estimates. Ss' posterior probability estimates 
were compared with those prescribed by Bayes 
theorem. 2 of 3 S groups processed data exhibiting 
conditional nonindependencies. These nonindepend- 
encies, if recognized and exploited, had significant 
inferential value. Ss' posterior probability estimates on 
the basis of the nonindependent data were in close 
agreement with those prescribed by Bayes' theorem. 
The conservatism frequently observed when Ss estimate 
posterior probabilities was absent.—Journal abstract. 

11876. Wakin, Albert H., & Braun, John R. (U. 
Bridgeport) Semantic satiation and problem solving. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 469-470.—Experi- 
mental Ss had 30 sec. of satiation treatment with a 
relevant word (swing) prior to attempting the Maier 
2-string problem. Control Ss had either no satiation 
treatment or satiation of an irrelevant word (smell). 
Solution times on the Maier problem were significantly 
longer for experimental than for control Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

11877. Werdelin, I. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) A synthesis of two factor analyses of problem 
solving in mathematics. Didakometry, 1966, No. 8, 14 
p.—2 factorial studies of problem solving in mathe- 
matics were carried out on samples of boys. | study 
used 36 tests, another 29 tests, of which 18 were 
common to the 2 studies. The factor matrices were 
rotated to a congruent structure. 5 factors were isolated 
and interpreted as general reasoning, deductive reason- 
ing, verbal comprehension, space, and numerical 
factors. It was found that problem solving depends 
primarily on the general reasoning factor, while factors 
like deductive reasoning and numerical are of less 
importance.—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


11878. Bajard, Guy. (Inst. d'Études Psychologiques 
et Psychosociales, Bordeaux, France) Étude factorielle 
de la rigidité mentale a différents niveaux de scolarité. 
[Factorial study of mental rigidity at different scholastic 
levels.] Psychologie Francaise, 1966, 11(1), 58-68.—A 
battery of 41 variables administered at Levels 3-6 and 
factor analyzed produced | general and 7 primary 
factors. The primary factors are: rigidity in the forma- 
lion and utilization of concepts, adaptive flexibility, 
flexibility in the formation and utilization of concepts, 
verbal-educative aptitudes, degree of accomplishment of 
emotional control, rigidity in methods of search, and 
level of tension.—C. J. Adkins. 

11879. Schwartz, Steven H. (Wayne State U.) Trial- 
by-trial analysis of processes in simple and disjunctive 
concept-attainment tasks. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 456-465.—The effects of 2 
types of concepts and 3 methods of presentation were 
assessed in a concept attainment (CA) task. 11 de- 
pendent measures were reported, based on trial-by-trial 
recording of stimulus cards, placements, and verbalized 
hypotheses concerning S's estimate of the correct 
classification rule. The results indicated large concept- 
type effects on nearly all measures, while methods and 
interaction effects were limited to a few measures and 
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were smaller. The value of considering hypotheses and 
strategies for selecting sequences of stimuli was demon- 
strated by intraclass correlations of .883-.969 between 
the number of correct placements an S made and the 
number predicted from his trial-by-trial hypotheses, and 
by the finding that about ў of the variance in trials to 
CA for Ss in the simple-concept condition could be 
accounted for by the sequence of instances they 
inherited from yoked Ss who were free to select 
instances in any order they wished. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


11880. Erlick, Dwight E. (Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Lab., Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
О.) Human estimates of statistical relatedness. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 365-366.—Degree of 
statistical relatedness between events is an independent 
variable used by many psychologists investigating 
concept formation, cue utilization, reinforcement 
theory, and decision theory. Evidence is presented 
which indicates that there is a discrepancy between 
human estimates and statistical estimates of related- 
ness.—Journal abstract. Е 

11881. Gottsdanker, Robert. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) The effect of superseding signals. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 236- 
249.—8 adult human Ss were given a step-tracking task 
in which an occasional 2nd signal within 50, 70, 90, 120, 
or 240 msec. called for curtailing or reversing the Ist 
command. It was found for intersignal intervals through 
120 msec. that the shorter the interval, the greater the 
reduction in amplitude and duration of the majority of 
responses, with no delay in the effect of the 2nd signal. 
Where a larger change of response was called for, 
reversal rather than curtailment, there was a greater 
effect. A 2nd signal occurring at the 240 msec. interval 
(in almost all cases after the start of the response), had 
no detectable effect. Since the overall RT was about 180 
msec., it is evident that for at least the Ist 24 of the RT 
period the initial response is not typically impervious to 
the effect of a 2nd signal. Contrary to the expectations 
of the uncommitted-period version of the hypothesis of 
substitutive grouping a reversing signal at the 50 msec. 
interval did not yield many reversed responses. More- 
over this view cannot accommodate the finding that for 
intervals through 120 msec., relatively few distributions 
of response amplitude can be accounted for by the 
summation of instances of response to the Ist signal 
alone and to the 2nd signal alone, It is concluded that 
for these intervals, there were generally either over- 
lapping responses to the 2 signals or else unitary 
Tesponses in which the 2 signals were grouped to 
produce a combined effect —Journal abstract. 

11882. Insko, Chester A., Murashima, Fusako, & 
Saiyadain, Mirza. (U. Hawaii) Communicator discrep- 
ancy, stimulus ambiguity, and influence. Journal 0) 
Personality, 1966, 34(2), 262-274.—Both Sherif and 
Hovland's judgmental theory and Festinger's dis- 
sonance theory predict a curvilinear relationship 
between influence and communicator-communicatee 
discrepancy. The present study was designed to recon- 
cile seemingly conflicting results regarding the dis- 
crepancy dimension. “In an experiment in which Ss 
made numerosity judgments after being exposed to the 
similar judgments of 2 stooges, it was found, as 
predicted, that communicator discrepancy was curvi- 
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linearly related to influence, and that influence was 
more evident overall with a more ambiguous object of 
judgment. The prediction that the influence curve for 
the moderately ambiguous stimulus would reach a 
maximum further out on the discrepancy dimension 
than the influence curve for the less ambiguous stimulus 
was not significantly supported. A 2nd experiment 
further supported the curvilinear prediction." —D: G. 
Appley. 

11883. Lawson, Everdina A. (Inst. of Technology, 
Bradford, England) Decisions concerning the rejected 
channel. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 18(3), 260-265.—1t was thought that the physical 
aspects of auditory stimuli were possibly transmitted via 
separate pathways from those transmitting the verbal 
aspects. 3 experiments were designed to test this 
hypothesis. In these experiments Ss had to perform a 
shadowing task and had to respond simultaneously on 
response keys to pips superimposed in either ear on 
verbal messages. The response to these pips was of 
increasing complexity, in that a simple reaction time 
was measured in the Ist experiment, a choice reaction 
time in the 2nd, and a more complex choice reaction 
time in the 3rd. Ss were able to perform these tests 
although the increasing difficulty was reflected in longer 
reaction times and more errors. The reaction times to 
the pips presented to the ear which was not being 
shadowed were slower, and the errors, made to pips in 
both channels, were “false positives" rather than errors 
of omission. These results are taken as favoring the 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

11884. Ligon, Ernest M. (Union Coll. & U.) How 
to make wrong decisions around the clock. Character 
Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 202-210.—A tongue-in-cheek 
article which presents 4 groups of skills useful in 
decision making. The Ist involves seeing the problem 
clearly by considering all courses of action and their 
consequences together with all data bearing on the 
decision. The 2nd brings the problem into focus 
through estimating probable outcomes, knowing one’s 
areas of ignorance, and viewing facts through. an 
appropriate model. One then needs to use the decision- 
making tools skillfully by understanding something of 
measurement principles, statistical techniques, and 
sequential analysis. To draw adequate conclusions one 
must know what errors he may run in his predictions 
and what kinds of risks are involved in any deci- 
sions.—J. R. Tisdale. 1 АМ д 

11885. Petrusic, William М. (О. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Latency, Stochastic dominance, 


and laterality effects. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 
375-376.—Definitions of transitivity of choice are 
is shown that in 


provided for latency of choice, and it is sl Y ir 
both preferential and judgmental choice behavior this 
definition accurately reflects probabilistic transitivity of 
choice. It is shown, moreover, that both temporal and 
probabilistic transitivity are subject to laterality effects 
as predicted by Coombs' unfolding theory.—Journal 
abstract. 

11886. Petrusic, 
Vancouver, Canada) 
tic and temporal domii 
Psychonomic Science, 


William M. (U. British Columbia, 
The relationship between stochas- 
nance under an accuracy set. 
1966, 5(10), 373-374.—The 


method of replicated paired-comparisons was utilized to 
se consistency and mean 


Obtain estimates of vau A ENES (Gr 2 
oth preferen г 4 
oe ae š 1 choices of the riski- 


outcome gambles and judgmental c 
ness of these bets. The results indicate that under an 
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accuracy set stochastically-dominant choices have a 
shorter mean latency than stochastically-nondominant 
choices. The implications of this result for mathematical 
models of response latency are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

11887. Phillips, Lawrence D., & Edwards, Ward. (U. 
Michigan) Conservatism in a simple probability in- 
ference task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(3), 346-354.—3 experiments investigated the effects 
on posterior probability estimates of: (1) prior proba- 
bilities, amount of data, and diagnostic impact of the 
data; (2) payoffs; and (3) response modes. Ss usually 
behaved conservatively, i.e., the difference between their 
prior and posterior probability estimates was less than 
that prescribed by Bayes' theorem. Conservatism was 
unaffected by prior probabilities, remained constant as 
the amount of data increased, and decreased as the 
diagnostic value of each datum decreased. More learn- 
ing occurred under payoff than under nonpayoff condi- 
tions and between-S variance was less under payoff 
conditions. Estimates were most nearly Bayesian under 
the (formally inappropriate) linear payoff, but con- 
siderable overestimation resulted; the log payoff condi- 
tion yielded less conservatism than the quadratic payoff, 
Estimates were most nearly Bayesian when Ss estimated 
odds on a logarithmic scale.—Journal abstract. 

11888. Raynor, Joel O., & Smith, Charles Р. (U. 
Michigan) Achievement-related motives and risk-taking 
in games of skill and chance. Journal of Personality, 
1966, 34(2), 176-198.—Relates direct and projective 
measures of achievement-related motives to risk taking 
under relaxed and achievement-oriented conditions. 
Male college volunteers received objective and projec- 
tive measures of achievement motivation, the F Scale, 
and the Test Anxiety Questionnaire under neutral 
conditions, and measures of risk taking and conformity 
under relaxed and achievement-oriented conditions. The 
results show a clear relationship of both direct and 
projective measures of achievement-related motives to 
preference for intermediate risk in the game of skill but 
not in the game of chance. The relationship for the 
game of skill is stronger under achievement-oriented 
conditions than under relaxed conditions. The results 
are interpreted as supporting Atkinson’s model for risk 
taking. Motive scores are not related to conformity. 
—D. G. Appley. 

11889: Roos, Leslie L., Jr. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Toward a theory of cooperation-experi- 
ments using nonzero-sum games. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 271-289.—The theoretical 
variables derived from Atkinson's work on risk-taking 
behavior—incentive, expectancy, and motive—are 
found to explain many of the results from experimental 
studies of cooperation and bargaining in non-zero-sum 
games. These studies of cooperation are thus in- 
corporated within the body of more general psycho- 
logical theory.—Author abstract. 

11890. Schulman, Arthur I., & Mitchell, Rhoda 
R. (U. Virginia) Operating characteristics from yes-no 
and forced-choice procedures. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1966, 40(2), 473-477.—Operatin; 
characteristics were obtained in yes-no (YN) an 
2-alternative forced-choice (2AFC) experiments » 
auditory signal detection. 4 listeners used a 6- id i 
of confidence ratings viti ea one psyc Opi high 
methods: Am extreme rating 
confidence that the signal was or was “ш ere aed 
YN) or that the signal occurred in the 
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observation interval (in 2AFC). The 2 possible events in 
both YN and 2 AFC were equally likely. Results of the 
experiments showed that the theory of signal detecta- 
bility (TSD) correctly predicted a unit slope for the 
operating characteristics of 2AFC and linear operating 
characteristics for both YN and 2AFC. New indices of 
detectability are proposed to replace the traditional 
measures to which they are easily related. Each of these 
new indices is merely the perpendicular distance from a 
linear operating characteristic to the origin. The 8 ratios 
obtained in these experiments had a mean of 1.46, 
lending apparent support to TSD.—Journal abstract. 

11891. Slovin, Theodore. (U. Massachusetts) The 
effects of event probability and instructions on choice of 
event and amount bet in a two-choice situation. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 295-296. 

11892. Swingle, Paul G. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of the emotional relation- 
ship between protagonists in a twi game. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 270- 
279.—Pairs of male students, having specific extra- 
laboratory affective relationships, competed for a prize 
in a 2-person game. An uncooperative partner resulted 
in a reduction in S's level of cooperative responding 
when the partner was either liked or unknown, but the 
initial level of cooperativeness was maintained when the 
partner was disliked. The results support a cognitive 
congruity model of social interaction in 2-person 
competitive games under conditions of low-value 
payoff. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11893. Taylor, E. A., McEwen, M. J., & Weiskrantz, 
L. (Psychological Lab., Cambridge, England) The 
effect of interpolated activity on a treble right-left 
alternation task. Quarterly. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 220-227.—In a delayed treble 
alternation task the number of errors made by human 
Ss was found to increase when an irrelevant task was 
presented in the delay interval. The number of errors 
increased with the number of items presented in the 
delay interval, but neither the difficulty of the irrelevant 
task nor its similarity to the alternation task was found 
to affect the number of errors. (16 ref.)\—Journal 
abstract. 

(George Peabody 
à attitudinal corre- 
lates of trusting and trustworthy behaviors in a two- 
person game. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
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effects of noncontingent Success in human E 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В); 323. 
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11896. Gaito, John. (York U., Toronto, Canada) 
Molecular psychobiology: A chemical approach to 
learning and other behavior. Springfield, 111.: Charles С 
Thomas, 1966. xix, 259 p. $9.50. 

11897. Goodman, Edward D., Dyal, James A., 
Zinser, Otto, & Golub, Arnold. (Texas Christian U.) 
UCR morphology and shock intensity. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(11), 431-432.—9 shock levels from .2-3 
ma. were presented to 5 groups of albino rats. Each 
group received either 99 or 100 shock trials, each of 
1-ѕес duration. The response category curves (flinch, 
jump, prance, run, vocalization, and no response), 
relating shock intensity to proportion of total possible 
responses, were in general agreement with previous 
research despite numerous procedural differences 
among the studies. The present study extended UCR 
morphology data considerably beyond previously used 
intensity levels.—Journal abstract. 

11898. Groll, E. (Hygiene Inst., U. Vienna, Austria) 
Zentralnervése und iphere Aktivierungsvariable bei 
Vigilanzleistungen. [Central and peripheral activation 
variables in vigilance performance.) Zeitschrift für 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(2), 
248-264.—EEG, ECG, GSR, and records of muscle 
vibrations during a test of visual vigilance were re- 
corded and served as indicators of central and periph- 
eral activation. Observed and overlooked signals could 
be distinguished from the activation patterns. However, 
different activation variables showed different, partly 
antagonistic tendencies, so that the concept of “general 
activation" during observations must be rejected.— W. 
J. Koppitz. 

11899. Kulka, Anna M., Walter, Richard D., & Fry, 
Carol P. (U. California, Los Angeles) Mother-infant 
interaction as measured by simultaneous recording of 
physiological processes. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 496-503.—10 
of the 12 infants showed EKG rise on interrupted 
nursing, and fall on resumed nursing. 9 of the 12 
mothers showed a parallel rise and fall. 9 of 12 babies 
showed an increased electromyogram (EMG) percent 
change from the average during interrupted nursing, 
which dropped during resumed nursing. 6 of the 12 
mothers showed a parallel EMG response. Myograms 
near zero were seen in babies who were held with neck, 
head, and body supported and were also free to kick 
and move. These babies also showed slower average 
EKG rates. High electrical activity in all tested leads, 
during nursing or not, was found in babies held with 
head, neck, or back unsupported, or held so tightly as 
to prevent movement. These babies also showed higher 
average EKG rates. (19 ref.) —Journal summary. 

18 11900. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) The 
grubo” psychology: Or, can a science over 95 be happy 
without reductionism? Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 
66(3), 207-210.—Seeks to rebut the argument implicitly 
advanced by Razran that “brain behavior conditioning” 
is the only complete approach to behavior theory. It is 
felt that such a rebuttal is needed because the pendulum 
again has begun to swing toward physiologizing in 
Psychology. It is argued that: (1) the problems of 
Psychology and physiology are often not the same, 
having different historical origins, and consequently the 
types of explanation for behavior that are sought will - 
often be different; and (2) there is no logical or 
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empirical basis for asserting that behavioral explana- 
tions are less basic or complete than physiological 
explanations. Thus, it is proposed that a nonre- 
ductionist approach to psychology is at least as vital as 
a reductionist approach.—Journal abstract. 

11901. Sternbach, Richard A. (U. Wisconsin) Prin- 
ciples of psychophysiology: An introductory text and 
readings. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1966. xiii, 
297 p. $7.50. 


NEUROANATOMY 


11902. Adkins, R. J., Morse, R. W., & Towe, A. 
L. (О. Washington School of Medicine, Seattle) 
Contro! of somatosensory input by cerebral cortex. 
Science, 1966, 153(3739), 1020-1022.—Direct stimu- 
lation of the pyramidal tract increases the size of the 
excitatory receptive fields of neurons in the somato- 
sensory cortex of the cat. This effect reflects greater 
transmission of cutaneous information through the 
dorsal column nuclei as a result of the facilitation of 
cells in these nuclei by pyramidal tract fibers.—Journal 
abstract. 

11903. Albe-Fessard, D., Stutinsky, F., & Libouban, 
S. Atlas stéréotaxique du diencéphale du rat blanc. [A 
stereotactic atlas of diencephalon in the white rat.] 
Paris, France: Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1966. 20 p. 

11904. Bykov, K. M., & Kurtsin, I. T. The cor- 
ticovisceral theory of the pathogenesis of peptic ulcer: II. 
Trans. Samuel A. Corson, Long Island City, N.Y.: 
Pergamon Press, 1966. xxx, 321 p. $11.00. 

11905. Casey, Kenneth L. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Unit analysis of mociceptive 
mechanisms in the thalamus of the awake squirrel 
monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1966, 29(4), 727- 
750.—Microelectrodes were used to record from 
thalamic regions. Noxious stimuli, defined as always 
associated with withdrawal of the stimulated body part, 
were associated with a greater shift in discharge 
frequency than were innocuous somatic stimuli. The 
results are interpreted as suggesting that pain sensation 
is associated with distinctive changes in the activity of 
certain neurons, rather than with the presence of 
activity in exclusively nociceptive elements.—G. West- 
heimer. 

11906. Cerf, J. A., & Koketsu, K. (U. Brussels, 
Belgium) Interaction of cold and calcium lack on the 
electrical response of a neurone soma. Life Sciences, 
1966, 5(3), 1179-1186.—The data indicate «that the 
absence of calcium ions in the external medium 
abolishes promptly the electrical response. Other n 
vations suggest that in spinal ganglion cells, the rate o 
dissociation of the calcium-membrane complex in a 
calcium-deficient medium is slightly decreased E 
moderate cooling, жи а is pe by a mark 
temperature drop. (16 ref.)—S. B. Cosrett: B 

11907. ical gon V. N., & Musiashchikova, d 
S. (1. Р. Pavlov Inst. of Physiology Academy a 
Sciences of the USSR, Leningrad) Representation i 
afferent visceral systems in cerebral cortex m the cat. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1966, 29(4), 565-582. . E 

11908. Fischel, Werner. (Karl Marx U. Leiprig, А 
Germany) Grundzüge des Zentralnervensystems des 


isti f the human central 
Menschen. [Characteristics 0! ev Tint 


Verlag, 1966. 118 p. DM 18,—- 
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11909. Fukada, Y., Motokawa, K., Norton, A. C., & 
Tasaki, K. (Tohoku U. School of Medicine, Sendai, 
Japan) Functional significance of conduction velocity in 
the transfer of flicker information in the optic nerve of the 
cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1966, 29(4), 698-714. 

11910. Yacorzynski, G. K. (Northwestern U. Medi- 
cal School) Brain dynamism in perception of reversible 
figures. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1966, 74(1), 
37-87.—Hypotheses previously advanced to rationalize 
the phenomena of visual illusions are applied to 
reversible figures. They state that the neural field forces 
are organized in vertical and horizontal directions, that 
centers of forces of a given pattern exist, and that the 
neural field forces interact around the centers of forces 
to bring a pattern into equilibrium. Patterns introducing 
incompatible centers of forces produce experiential 
reversals while figures with their center of forces 
well-defined will produce other illusory effects. Data on 
reversible figures in brain injury are rationalized under 
these hypotheses. The theoretical implications are 
pointed out and methods of investigation are con- 
sidered. (32 ref.)—Author abstract. 


LESIONS 


11911. Beach, Frank A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Sexual behavior in the male rat. Science, 1966, 153 
(3737), 769-770.—Comments on R. D. Lisk's (see 40:7) 
finding that “small lesions placed near the diencephalic, 
mesencephalic junction, in either the lateral or medical 
mammillary region," increased copulatory behavior. 
Lisk's rejoinder follows. 

11912. Dinc, Hattice I., & Smith, James C. (Ankara 
U., Turkey) Role of the olfactory bulbs in the detection 
of ionizing radiation by the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1966, 1(2), 139-144.— The sensitivity to X-rays in the 
albino rat was studied following destruction of the 
olfactory bulbs. The 2 procedures of RA an 
aversion to saccharin solution with X-rays as the CS 
and conditioned bar press suppression with X-rays as 
the warning stimulus were both used in testini the 
sensitivity to the ionizing radiation. The pro ound 
aversion to saccharin flavored water, obtained in rats 
after a single pairing of X-rays with the saccharin 
solution, was found to be diminished in animals which 
had olfactory ablations. The. conditioning of sham 
operated animals and those with frontal lesions resulted 
in the usual significant saccharin aversion. The imme- 
diate detection of X-rays was profoundly affected by 
removal of the olfactory. bulbs. Animals which had 
previously been conditioned to suppress a bar-pressing 
response in the presence of X-rays failed to show this 
suppression after complete removal of the olfactory 
bulbs. When ablation was incomplete, with removal of 
tissue from the frontal lobes, or with sham operations, 
the animals continued to show the suppression effect at 
the onset of X-ray exposure. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11913. Douglas, Robert J., & Raphelson, Alfred 
C. (Stanford U.) Spontaneous alternation and s tal 
lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(2), 320-322.—Spontaneous ‘alternation 
behavior was investigated im ra bes arcs 
lesions in the septal region and in sham- е 
controls. Bilateral ани lesions abolished alternation, 
as both the overall alternation таса аара св) 
of daily scores were very close Он imata: at 
expectancies. In contrast, the sham grou бе 
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a very high rate. The present results are consistent with 
the hypothesis that spontaneous alternation is the result 
of an underlying inhibitory process.—Journal abstract. 

11914. Drachman, D. А., & Arbit, J. A. (North- 
western U. Medical School) Memory and the hippo- 
campal complex: II. Is memory a multiple process? 
Archives of Neurology, 1966, 15(1), 52-61.—Normal 
controls and 5 patients with known or presumed 
bilateral lesions of the hippocampal complexes were 
given 2 special tests of memory function, the Extended 
Digit Span and the Extended Paired Light Span, in 
addition to the WAIS and the Wechsler Memory Scale. 
While no significant difference in immediate memory 
span was shown, patients showed severe impairment in 
learning supraspan memoranda even after multiple 
repetitions. These findings support a pluralistic theory 
of memory. (33 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

11915. Isaacson, Robert L., Olton, David S., Bauer, 
Barbara,, & Swart, Pamela. (U. Michigan) The effect 
of training trials on passive avoidance deficits in the 
hippocampectomized rat. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(11), 419-420.— The ability to withhold a response on 
the basis of a punishing electrical shock after 0, 20, or 
40 training trials was investigated in rats following 
radical bilateral hippocampal destruction, damage to 
the posterolateral neocortex, or sham operations. 
Hippocampectomized animals continued to make the 
response despite the previous shock under all training 
conditions (impaired passive avoidance behavior) but 
their response latencies were shorter when 20 or 40 
training trials had been given.—Journal abstract. 

11916. La Vaque, T. J. (Kansas State U.) Condi- 
tioned avoidance response perseveration in septal rats 
during massed extinction trials. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 5(11), 409-410.—10 septal rats were compared 
with 10 normal controls on the acquisition and massed 
extinction of a conditioned avoidance response (CAR) 
in a 2-way shuttlebox. The 2 groups did not differ 
during the acquisition phase of the experiment; how- 
ever, 8 of the normal Ss reached extinction criterion 
within the Ist extinction session, whereas 9 of the septal 
Ss did not extinguish within 6 extinction sessions. 
—Journal abstract. 


МЕВ and that the pathways mediating rewardi 
electrostimulation of the brain are diffi b РЕГ 
е abstract. Fui e 
. Lubar, Joel F., Perachio, Adrian A., & 
Kavanagh, Albert J. (U. Rochester) Deficits in active 
avoidance behavior following lesions of the lateral and 
posterolateral gyrus of the cat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 263-269.—2-way 
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active avoidance responses (AAR) to an auditory CS 
(buzzer) were studied in cats with lesions of the medial 
aspect of the lateral and posterolateral gyri (striate 
cortex). Compared with normal Ss and Ss with small 
scattered lesions of lateral gyrus (lateral controls), both 
lateral and posterolateral Ss were deficient in AAR 
learning and showed stronger emotionality during 
training. Based on these findings and those of our 
previous investigation which showed that AAR deficits 
only occur in cingulectomized Ss when the lateral gyrus 
has been undercut, the role of the cingulate gyrus in 
AAR behavior is evaluated and the possibility of 
nonvisual functions mediated by striate cortex dis- 
cussed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11919. McIntire, Roger W. (U. Maryland) Extinc- 
tion of the freezing component of the CER after frontal 
ablation. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 187-193. 
—To determine the specific effects of frontal ablations 
on emotional behavior, rats were given training in 
conditioned suppression of bar pressing and the behav- 
ior syndrome of the conditioned emotional response 
(CER). Ss were then divided into 3 experimental groups 
for surgery: Group A (anterior areas of the frontal lobes 
ablated), Group L (lateral areas of the frontal lobes 
ablated), and Group S (sham-operated animals). Only 
the freezing component of the CER was affected by the 
surgical procedure, and this effect was limited to Group 
L. The data are interpreted as supporting the hypothesis 
that the hyperactivity resulting from some frontal 
ablations results in a decrement in some of the trained 
emotional responses.—Journal abstract. 

11920. Schmaltz, Leonard W., & Isaacson, Robert 
L. (U. Michigan) The effects of preliminary training 
conditions upon DRL performance in the hippocampec- 
tomized rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 175- 
182.—Rats suffering radical bilateral hippocampal 
destruction, destruction of the posterolateral neocortex, 
and normal animals were trained on a differential 
reinforcement of low rates of responding (DRL) 20 
reinforcement schedule in an operant conditioning 
situation. 4 received prior training on a continuous 
reinforcement schedule, 1⁄2 did not. Hippocampectom- 
ized rats placed on the DRL 20 schedule without prior 
experience on continuous reinforcement (CRF) were 
found to bar press significantly more than controls, but 
received as many reinforcements and achieved as high a 
percentage of reinforced responses as controls. Hippo- 
campectomized rats given long experience оп CR 
before the DRL 20 schedule bar pressed significantly 
more, received fewer reinforcements, and achieved a 
lower percentage of reinforced responses than controls. 
Controls with partial neodecortication did not differ in 
performance from unoperated rats in either situation. 
Data are reported concerning the relationship of the 
brain lesions to acquisition of the bar-press response. 
(17 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

11921. Smith, Aaron, & Burklund, C. W. (Nebraska 
Psychiatric Inst., Omaha) Dominant hemispherectomy : 
Preliminary report on neuropsychological sequelae. 
Science, 1966, 153(3741), 1280-1282.— The Ist reported 
case of continuing survival 6 mo. after left hemi- 
spherectomy for glioma in a right-handed adult shows 
iminishing psychological impairment. Different de- 
grees of initial impairment and in subsequent recovery 
of Propositional speech, verbal comprehension, reading, 
writing, and other functions indicate quantitative rather 
than qualitative differences’ in adult left- and right- 
hemispheric functions.—Journal abstract. 
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11922. Stein, Donald G., & Kimble, Daniel P. (Clark 
U.) Effects of hippocampal lesions and posttrial strych- 
nine administration on maze behavior in the rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
243-249.—Cortically lesioned, intact, and hippocam- 
pally lesioned albino rats were given posttrial injections 
of strychnine sulphate (1 mg/kg or .33 mg/kg) or saline. 
Animals with hippocampal lesions showed deficits in 
Lashley III maze-habit acquisition but not simultaneous 
visual discrimination. No retention deficits of post- 
operatively learned maze habits were observed: even 
after long intervals. Hyperactivity in Ss with hip- 
pocampal lesions could not adequately account for 
deficits in maze performance. Posttrial injection of 
strychnine had no effect on learning. The data suggest 
that hippocampus is involved in formation, but not 
storage, of memory traces. Consolidation of traces was 
neither facilitated nor attenuated by  strychnine. 
—Journal abstract. 

11923. Thatcher, Robert W., & Kimble, Daniel 
P. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Effect of amyg- 
daloid lesions on retention of an avoidance response in 
overtrained and non-overtrained rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(1), 9-10.—All overtrained rats €x- 
hibited normal retention following bilateral amygdala 
lesions while retention was impaired in 3 out of 4 of the 
nonovertrained rats in which the basolateral nuclei were 
damaged. These results were interpreted as supporting 
the hypothesis that the amygdala is primarily involved 
in acquisition processes and not long-term memory 
storage.—Journal abstract. 

11924. Wittrig, John J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Murfreesboro, Tenn.) Extravisual plasticity of 
posterior cortex in rats as a function of variations in 
proximal and distal input during development. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 21 1-219.— Posterior cortex 
ablations, sham ablations, and enucleations were per- 
formed on 65-day-old Ss reared from 10 days of age. A 
combination of 2 enriched and 2 impoverished condi- 
tions were used, i.e.: (1) proximal impoverishment 
(normal lab-cage), (2) distal impoverishment (enuclea- 
tion at 10 days), (3) proximal enrichment (large special 
cage), and (4) distal enrichment (use of vision until 65 
days of age). All testing was done postoperatively. 
Proximal enrichment positively enhanced maze learning 
and tactual discrimination. Distal impoverishment 
increased running time on the tactual maze. Ablations 
of posterior cortex interfered with maze learning 
(Lashley III) but not tactual discrimination. Even 
though a hypothesis of the plasticity of posterior cortex 
function suggests the likelihood of interactions of early 
experience variables, none were found.—Journal 
abstract. 
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30-50 days of postoperative training. Reactivity to 
shock decreased when ganglionectomy followed, but 
not when it preceded, learning. Frequency of correct 
turns was the only measure clearly changed by learning. 
Negative movements at the choice point tended to 
decrease, but inconsistently during learning. There was 
no evidence that discrimination of sandpaper con- 
tributed to learning. 10 trials/day produced fatigue but 
was not detrimental to health or vigor.—Journal 
abstract. 
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Chemical Stimulation 


11926. Deutsch, J. A., & Leibowitz, Sarah F. (U. 
California, San Diego) Amnesia or reversal of forgetting 
by anticholinesterase, depending simply on time of 
injection. Science, 1966, 153(3739), 1017-1018.—The 
effect. of intracerebral injections of the anticho- 
linesterase drug diisopropy! fluorophosphate in rats was 
to produce good recall of an otherwise almost forgotten 
habit learned 28 days before. The same injections 
produced temporary amnesia for the same habit, 
otherwise well remembered, learned 14 days before. The 
injections had no effect on the memory of the same 
habit when it was only partly learned 14 days before. 
The results support the hypothesis that the physio- 
logical basis of memory lies in an increase, and 
forgetting in a decrease, in synaptic conductance. 
—Journal abstract. 

11927. Egyhazi, E., & Hyden, H. (U. Goteborg, 
Sweden) Biosynthesis of rapidly labeled RNA in brain 
cells. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(13), 1215-1223.—Sucrose 
density gradient centrifugation was performed on 
various types of nuclear and cytoplasmic RNA from the 
lateral vestibular nucleus in rabbits which received 
3H-orotic acid through cannula into the 4th ventricle. 
The implication of this nuclear-cytoplasmic RNA corre- 
lation and the messenger character of these rapidly 
labeled RNA species are discussed.—S. B. Coslett. 

11928. Koppman, Jerry W., & O'Kelly, Lawrence 
I. (San Diego State Coll.) Unilateral cortical spreading 
depression: A determiner of behavior at a choice point. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1966, 62(2), 237-242.—Rats were run on a simple T 
maze while subjected to unilateral cortical spreading 
depression (SD), either on the hemisphere w ich was 
ipsilateral or contralateral to maze reinforcement. Rats 
reliably turned to the side ipsilateral to the depressed 
hemisphere whether or not this corresponded to the side 
of reward, When reward and SD were on the same side, 
correct choices and running speeds were significantly 
better than when reward and SD were opposed. Rats, 
when ‘eating, reliably used the side of the mouth 
contralateral to the side of SD. It was not possible to 
determine, in this experiment, the relative roles of 
sensory, motor, and associative deficit in producing the 
turning and eating biases —Journal abstract. 

11929. Lishman, W. A., & Eayrs, J. T. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Denmark Hill, London, England). Localisa- 

t. Physiology s 
Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 161-166.—Rats у е 


with bilateral sensory input andin 
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cerebral hemisphere. Subsequent application of spread- 
ing depression to either hemisphere in the case of 
bilaterally trained animals or to the hemisphere re- 
ceiving the sensory input ("'trained" hemisphere) after 
unilateral gus gave rise to a drastically impaired 
performance. Performance was also impaired when the 
hemisphere not receiving the sensory input (“untrained” 
hemisphere) was depressed though not to the same 
extent. The differential effect of depressing the trained 
and untrained hemispheres was quantitatively depend- 
ent upon whether neither, either, or both the sensory 
inputs were lateralized.—Journal abstract. 

11930. Schneider, Allen M. (New York U.) 
Retention under spreading depression: A generalization- 
decrement phenomenon. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 317-319.—Rats trained 
to avoid shock under unilateral spreading depression 
required significantly fewer trials to relearn under later 
bilateral spreading depression than animals trained 
under normal cortical conditions. The results support a 
generalization-decrement interpretation of retention 
under spreading depression.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


11931. Donovick, P. J., & Schwartzbaum, J. S. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effects of low-level stimulation of the septal 
area on two types of discrimination reversal in the rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 3-4.—The effects of 
continuous low-level electrostimulation of the septal 
area and other structures were examined with respect to 
reversal behavior in spatial (position) and brightness 
discriminations, Septal stimulation selectively impaired 
spatial but not brightness reversals, suggesting a closer 
relationship between the dysfunction and response 
perseveration as opposed to stimulus perseveration. 
—Journal abstract. 

11932. Endrüczi, E., & Lissák, K. (Medical School 
of U. Pecs, Hungary) Behavioral reactions evoked by 
electrical stimulation in the medial forebrain bundle 
region. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 223-227. 
— While cats were in a particular part of the experi- 
mental cage, the effects of electrical stimulation in the 
medial forebrain bundle region on between trials 
activity in a conditioned alimentary reflex situation were 
studied. A few 


returned to the 
intertrial activity showed a marked decrease. A pref- 
erence for receiving intracerebral electrical stimulation 


reinforcement, lt is presumed that “self-stimulation” 
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thalamic stimulation as a КО зк dean ad 
learning. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1966, 62(2), 231-236.—Electrical stimulation of 


the posterior hypothalamus was used as the reward ina 


responding in this task, as in Operant bar-pressing 
Situations, is a positive function of both current and 
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pulse frequency. Manipulation of these 2 stimulus 
parameters failed, however, to produce corresponding 
effects on discrimination learning. Whereas stimulus 
current had no influence upon the acquisition of the 
brightness habit, pulse frequency and rate of discrimin- 
ation learning were found to be inversely related. It is 
concluded that rate of responding maintained by 
rewarding hypothalamic stimulation fails to predict the 
effects of that stimulation as a reinforcer in discrim- 
ination learning.—Journal abstract. 

11934. Kukleta, Miloslav. (Faculty of Medicine of 
the University of J. E. Purkyné, Brno, Czechoslovakia) 
Application de la dépression envahissante à l'étude de la 
localisation des traces de mémoire. [Application of 
cortical spreading depression in a study of the local- 
ization of memory traces.] Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 
1(3), 229-232.—The effect of cortical spreading depres- 
sion on 2 previously established avoidance reactions in 
rats was studied. Parts of the reaction remained 
preserved in 40% of functionally decorticated animals, 
although 1 of the tasks required their complex space 
orientation. However, the reaction a peared in most 
cases only after application of the ucs. It is concluded 
that a part of the memory traces of the avoidance 
reaction formed by the normal brain is localized outside 
the neocortex.—Journal abstract. 

11935. Mogenson, G. J., & Stevenson, J. A. (U. 
Western Ontario, Canada) Drinking and self-stimu- 
lation with electrical stimulation of the lateral hypo- 
thalamus. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 251-254. 
—Rats in which electrical stimulation of the lateral 
hypothalamus elicited stimulus-bound drinking behay- 
ior in the satiated state also showed high rates of brain 
self-stimulation. The duration of stimulation was 
critical; with train. durations greater than X sec., 
self-stimulation and drinking occurred concurrently; 
with shorter durations, only self-stimulation was ob- 
served. Other animals that self-stimulated at equally 
high rates showed no drinking behavior. These results 
provide additional evidence of the close relationship 
between the “reward” system and the neural systems 
subserving the basic drives. —Journal abstract. 

11936. Poschel, B. P., & Ninteman, F. W. (Parke, 
Davis & Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Psychotropic drug 
effects on self-stimulation of the brain: A control for 
motor output. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 79-82. 
—Rats with electrodes in the posterior lateral hy- 
pothalamus were trained in a chamber having 2 
Platforms. When standing on 1 platform, S received 
rewarding brain stimulation continuous! ; switching to 
the other platform turned stimulation off. The propor- 
tion of time spent on the positive platform indicated the 
reward value of stimulation. Preliminary tests deter- 
mined that the time measure was positively related to 
stimulation intensity. Drug tests determined that 
tranylcypromine and methamphetamine: greatly in- 
creased the reward value of weak stimulation, while 
chlorpromazine greatly decreased the reward value of 
Strong stimulation. Since Ss were not required to work 
for brain stimulation, these effects on reward value were 
shown not to be mere artifacts of the drugs’ effects on 
motor output.—Journal abstract. 

11937. Roth, R. H., Stjarne, L., & von Euler, U. 
S. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Acceleration 
of noradrenaline biosynthesis by nerve stimulation. Life 
Sciences, 1966, 5(12), 1070-1075.— Results indicate that 
the isolated vas deferens preparation is capable of 
synthesizing noradrenaline from exogenous tyrosine and 
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that local noradrenaline synthesis is in some way 
regulated by nervous activity and is not a steady state 
phenomenon independent of impulse traffic.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

11938. Routtenberg, Aryeh, & Olds, James. (North- 
western U.) Stimulation of dorsal midbrain during septal 
and hypothalamic self-stimulation. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological. Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 250-255. 
—3 experiments were performed to study the effects of 
aversive dorsal midbrain (DM) stimulation on posterior 
hypothalamic or septal self-stimulation. In Exp. I, both 
posterior hypothalamic and septal self-stimulation rates 
were reduced by crystalline carbachol stimulation of 
DM, but posterior hypothalamic self-stimulation was 
reduced significantly more. In Exp. Il, injection of 
liquid carbachol into DM suggested that .75-2.25 
micrograms of chemical are necessary for suppression 
of hypothalamic self-stimulation. In Exp. HI, which 
repeated Exp. I using electrical stimulation of DM, DM 
electrical stimulation reduced self-stimulation behavior, 
and hypothalamic self-stimulation was reduced signifi- 
cantly more. Septal and hypothalamic self-stimulation 
are compared in terms of their relation to DM. 
—Journal abstract. 

11939. Wetzel, Mary C., & King, James E. 
(Southern Arizona Mental Health Center, Tucson) 
Self-stimulation with monophasic current in the rock 
squirrel and rat. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 
7-8.—Monophasic hypothalamic self-stimulation via 
bipolar electrodes was compared in 4 rats and 3 rock 
squirrels. During 2 blocks, the Ist of 4 and the 2nd of 6 
test days, response rates for squirrels declined over days 
unlike those for rats. No evidence was found that 
differences in electrode loci, tissue injury, or impedance 
changes contributed to the species difference. When 
pulse polarity was systematically varied, rates for each 
current direction differed markedly irrespective of 
species or interval between successive polarity alterna- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


11940. Artem’eva E. Yu., & Khomskaya, E. D. (Lab. 
of Neuropsychology, Moscow State U., з USSR) 
Izmeneniya asimmetrii voln EEG pri razlichnykh 
funktsional’nykh sostoyaniyakh v norme. [Changes in the 
asymmetry of EEG waves in different functional states 
of normal subjects.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 
74-84.— Periodic oscillations in the asymmetry of the 
ascending and descending portions of alpha waves with 
invariant periods were observed in normal Ss. The 
oscillatory period does not depend upon the ус 
level of asymmetry. As the functional state of the 
changes (as during problem solving, fatigue, BN 
asleep, etc.), changes in asymmetry precede any visually 
detectable changes in the alpha rhythm. When put 
tent auditory stimuli are presented, changes in КЕН, 
asymmetry occur only during the presentation of n s 
У of the stimuli, disappear later, and reappear when S is 
instructed to count the signals—L. Zusne- à 

11941. Griesel, R. D. (National Inst. for Personne 
Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) Awareness 
during abnormal EEG activity accompanying Hn 
ventilation. Psychologia Africana, 1966, 11(2), 64-73. 
—The EEG and simple visumotor reaction time were 


.Tecorded in 133 normal young men during hyperven- 


tilation in an attempt to determine the extent to which 
high voltage, slow, cerebral electrical rhythms relate to 
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a state of lowered awareness. It was postulated that the 
direct effects of hypocapnia on the brain stem reticular 
activating system might underlie both the EEG and 
behavioral phenomena associated with hyperventilation. 
It is suggested that though some of the results tend to 
illustrate an association between an abnormal EEG 
response to hyperventilation and awareness, the degree 
of abnormality in the Ss was not sufficiently severe to 
confirm the hypothesis. (54 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11942. Liberson, W. T. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Hines, Ill.) Study of evoked potentials in 
aphasics. American Journal of. Physical Medicine, 1966, 
45(3), 135-142.— The extent of cerebral-evoked poten- 
tials in response to contralateral median-nerve stim- 
ulation on the involved side is proportional to the 
degree of aphasia. Implications of possible neural- 
transmission pathways are discussed.—H. J. Schubert. 

11943. Tani, Kayoko; Yoshii, Naosaburo; Yoshino, 
Issei, & Kobayashi, Eiji. (Osaka О. Medical School, 
Japan) Electroencephalographic study of parasomnia: 
Sleep-talking, enuresis and bruxism. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 241-243.—Overnight EEGs were 
recorded on 12 Ss from 12-53 yr. of age. Records 
obtained before and after nocturnal behavior such as 
sleep-talking, bed-wetting, and tooth-grinding were 
analyzed in terms of frequency. Immediately before 
sleep-talking occurred during activated sleep the theta 
wave component of desynchronization in relation to 
activated sleep decreased momentarily. Adult enuresis 
occurred during the synchronization phase of activated 
sleep (episodical appearance of alpha waves). Tooth- 
grinding was observed most frequently during the 
spindle phase and occasionally during activated sleep. 
In the spindle stage components of theta, alpha, and 
beta waves were augmented immediately before the 
tooth-grinding occurred and in activated sleep the theta 
wave component was suppressed. A comparison of 
EEG before and after parasomnia behavior revealed a 
theta wave component in the cortical EEG. The theta 
wave component probably represents a cortical invasion 
by the hippocampal theta wave.—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


11944. Case, James. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Sensory mechanisms. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1966. viii, 113 p. $1.95(paper). Я 

11945. Chambers, Alfred H., & Lucchina, George 
G. (U. Vermont Coll. of Medicine) Effects of dini- 
trophenol on cochlear potentials of the cat: I. Normal ear. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1966, 6(1), 13-21.—2,4- 
dinitrophenol (DNP), injected intravenously, has been 
shown to cause a rapid increase in oxygen consumption 
and heat production and a decrease in resting potential 
of axons and isolated frog muscle. Cochlear potentials 
elicited by a 2 kcps tone were recorded from anes- 
thetized, normal cats. DNP administered both intra- 
venously and by direct application to the round window 
resulted in decreasing of potentials, with greater loss 
occurring in the latter instance. Removal of DNP and 
application of mammalian Ringer’s solution erm , 


round window in 1 case Baer. in 
lled here a maximum depression o! рое Ф 
ее of DNP, followed. Бу plication of Ringers 
solution during an 11% hr. E e Peur Foie} 
resulted in the regaining of only 6.6 db.—F. 1Y- rman. 
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11946. Dunlop, C. W., Webster, W. R., & Rodger, R. 
S. (О. Sydney, Australia) Amplitude changes of evoked 
potentials in the auditory system of unanesthetized cats 
during acoustic habituation. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1966, 6(1), 47-66.—Habituation of responses 
was observed at the cochlear nucleus, inferior colliculus, 
and medial geniculate body of unanesthetized cats. 
There appeared to be no statistically significant relation- 
ship with stimulus intensity at the inferior colliculus and 
cochlear nucleus, but there was a direct relationship at 
the medial geniculate body. In the 3 auditory regions 
studied there occurred an early rapid decline in the 
mean amplitude of evoked responses to repetitive 
stimulation. At the cochlear nucleus level and to a lesser 
degree, the inferior colliculus level, the amount of 
habituation was asymptotic within 20 min. Medial 
geniculate body responses, however, tended to decline 
steadily in amplitude over the test period.—Journal 
summary. 

11947. Henkin, R. I. (Clinical Endocrinology 
Branch, National Heart Inst., National Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Complete anosmia: The absence of 
olfaction at primary and accessory olfactory areas. Life 
Sciences, 1966, 5(11), 1031-1040.—A syndrome of 
complete anosmia is characterized by the absence of 
response to vapors at primary and accessory areas of 
olfaction, normal detection, and recognition thresholds 
for the 4 modalities of taste, absent or markedly 
diminished uvular and gag reflexes, and hypesthesia of 
the oral area. Patients with this syndrome also employ a 
distinctive maneuver to taste food.—S. B. Coslett. 

11948. Kadjaya, Darejan V., & Narikashvili, Sergi 
P. (Georgian Academy of Sciences, Tbilisi, USSR) 
Topography of electrical responses to different peripheral 
stimuli in the mesencephalic reticular formation of the 
cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 209-213.—An 
analysis of evoked potentials recorded by gross elec- 
trodes in the curarized cat mesencephalic reticular 
formation (RF) by the presentation of light stimuli to 
the atropinized eye, electrical stimulation of a muscle 
nerve and skin, and acoustic clicks. A topographical 
distribution of responses was determined in terms of 
relative response amplitude. Muscle nerve and skin 
stimulation elicited optimal evoked responses in the 
middle and caudal parts of the ventromedial Tegion, 
light flashes in the rostral and middle parts of the 
dorsomedial region, and clicks in the lateral part of the 
ventral region (central regions of projection). Each 
sense modality studied distributed activity to an RF 
field. As an electrode is moved from the central portion 
of the field to more peripheral parts, responses change 
in shape and amplitude decreases (but not proportion- 
ately). Central regions of the RF fields appear to be the 
site where the main mass of afferents which transmit the 
impulses terminate. Hence, localization of afferent 
activity within the RF is possible even though the fields 
of activity vary and overlap. (34 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

11949. Lucchina, George G., & Chambers, Alfred 
H. (U. Vermont Coll. of Medicine) Effects of dinitro- 
phenol on cochlear potentials of the cat: П. Acoustically 
injured ear. Journal of Auditory Research, 1966, 6(1), 


23-30.—Acoustic injury by a prolonged high-intensity 2 

kcps tone was inflicted on the ear of the anesthetized cat 

while cochlear potentials were being recorded. Follow- 

ing this injury the her e 2,4-dinitrophenol (DNP) on 
е cochlear potentials elicited by 2 k 

both high ae low Ged азыры ы 

DNP was followed 


intensity was observed. Intravenous 
by increase of these potentials when 
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the test tone was of low intensity but by decrease when 
the test tone was of high intensity. DNP applied to the 
round window was followed by 'decrease in the po- 
tentials when the test tone was of low intensity. Some 
possible explanations of these observations are dis- 
cussed.—Journal summary. 

11950. Miller, Sylvia D., & Erickson, Robert P. 
(Duke U.) The odor of taste solutions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 145-146.—Animals run in taste 
discrimination or preference studies commonly have an 
intact olfactory sense. It is shown here that rats can 
smell chloride salts at concentrations near the taste 
threshold. From this, it seems advisable that animals 
used in taste experiments be deprived of the olfactory 
sense.—Journal abstract. 

11951. Nobel, Kenneth W., & Dawson, James H. 
(Stanford U. School of Medicine) A corticofugal 
projection from insular and temporal cortex to the 
homolateral inferior colliculus in cat. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1966, 6(1), 67-75.—1t has been proposed that 
efferent fibers from all the auditory cortex, including 
insular and temporal areas, connect with descending 
fibers in the brain stem. Unilateral cortical exposures 
were performed on 16 adult cats. Monitoring electrodes 
were placed bilaterally in the inferior colliculi and 
cochlear nuclei, in the ipsilateral auditory radiations, 
superior colliculus, superior olive, and ventrolateral 
nucleus of the thalamus, and in the contralateral medial 
geniculate body. Insular and temporal cortex was then 
unilaterally exposed and the method of strychnine 
neuronography was used. After the onset of cortical 
spiking, it was noted that spiking was not propagated to 
Surrounding nonauditory areas. Synchronous spiking 
was recorded, though of lesser amplitude, in the 
ipsilateral inferior colliculus only. The data suggest that 
these connecting fibers run primarily in the peripheral 
areas of the nucleus. (26 ref.)— P. N. Herman. 

11952. Peterson, Ernest A., Pate, William E., & 
Wruble, Sydney D. (U. Miami School of Medicine) 
Cochlear potentials in the dog: I. Differences with 
variations in external-ear structure. Journal of A uditory 
Research, 1966, 6(1), 1-11.—The peripheral auditory 
sensitivity of immature dogs was studied by the cochlear 
potential method. 3 groups were selected on the basis of 
external-ear structure. No reliable ordering could be 
made with regard to sensitivity or maximum output 
among the groups. The shepherd puppies were found to 
be most sensitive, particularly in the near ultrasonic 
range of frequencies, but no consistent differences 
between mongrels and beagles in sensitivity or maxi- 
mum output weré noted. In general the puppies' ears 
were mediocre in sensitivity and output characteristics 
when compared to the guinea pig. Their upper fre- 
quency limit was also found to be below other common 
mammals that have been tested. (17 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

11953. Rabuzzi, Daniel D., & Harbert, Fred. 
(Jefferson Medical Coll.) Ossicular manipulation in 
cats. Journal of Auditory Research, 1966, 6(1), 77-84. 
—Ossicular manipulations in stapedectomy and tym- 
panoplasty procedures may produce high-tone fre- 


quency distortion. This has been attributed to “loose · 


coupling" of the ossicular chain. Direct evaluation of 
the phenomenon was carried out by recording round 
window cochlear microphonics in a series of 14 cats 
following interpositioning of various materials onto the 
stapes head. Silastic sheeting, aluminum foil, and 
Pressed Gelfoam were used. All reduced sensitivity of 
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the ear, but Gelfoam alone produced high-tone fre- 
quency distortion. It is suggested that poor resiliency of 
the ossicular connection causes this. The possible 
relationship of these findings to tympanoplastic pro- 
cedures is discussed.—Journal summary. 

11954. Sakano, Noboru, & Pickenhain, Lothar. 
(Karl Marx U., Leipzig, E. Germany) Relationship 
between the auditory evoked cortical response and the 
startle reflex in man. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 
215-217.—1п man a relatively intense acoustic stimulus 
elicits an auditory cortical evoked response (CER) with 
a shorter latency (peaks of N, and P,) if simultaneously 
the latency of the startle blink has decreased and/or the 
occurrence and the amplitude of all components of the 
startle reflex (startle blink, EMG of neck muscles, head 
jerk) has increased. Using the same acoustic stimuli 
(pistol-shot or click), the peak latency of the auditory 
CER is shortened when it occurs simultaneously with 
the startle reflex, as compared to when it occurs without 
the startle reflex.—Journal abstract. 

11955. Vyklický, L., & Tabin, V. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Prague) Primary afferent de- 
polarisation evoked by adequate stimulation of skin 
receptors. Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 1966, 15(2), 89- 
97.—Adequate stimulation of cutaneous receptors in 
acute spinal cats depolarizes primary afferents which 
lead to presynaptic inhibition in the flexor reflex afferent 
system. The differences in the dorsal root potentials 
evoked by tactile or by nociceptive stimuli are discussed 
in detail. (20 ref.) (Russian summary)—Journal 
summary. 

11956. Warfield, Dickens; Ruben, Robert Ј., & 
Glackin, Robert. (Johns Hopkins U. School of Med- 
icine) Word discrimination in cats. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1966, 6(1), 97-119.—The discrimination of 
complex auditory patterns as a function of varying 
amounts of cochlear damage is examined. Positive 
reinforcement was used to establish a go-no-go discrim- 
ination between the taped spoken words, "cat" and 
“bat,” in 10 unilaterally labyrinthectomized cats. Per- 
formance measures in response to chopping initial 
segments of each word were also gathered, as were pure 
tone thresholds. After criterion performance, cochlear 
damage was produced by exposure to 153 db. of broad 
band noise, for varying durations. Animals were placed 
in 4 groupings according to postexposure performance. 
These were: (1) normal; (2) intact word discrimination, 
but with raised tone and speech thresholds; (3) no word 
discrimination, but some sensitivity to other sounds; 
and (4) deaf, Cochlear microphonic (CM) and histologi- 
cal data were also obtained. Relationships among 
behavioral, electrophysiological, and histological data 
are discussed. Speculations about possible CM record- 
ing artifacts, and why an exact relationship between 
CM and behavioral thresholds is not obtainable, are 
presented.— P. М. Herman. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


11957. Brower, William C. (300 N. Mountain Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N.J.) Behavioral reactions of Stentor 
coerulous to aspirin. Journal of General Psychology, 
1966, 75(1), 145-146.—The protozoan exhibits both a 
lethal threshold to aspirin as well as a threshold of 
avoidance behavior. The threshold of withdrawing is 
comparable to the concentration of aspirin in the 
human body, when ingested medicinally.—Author 


abstract. 
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11958. Freedman, Nelson L., & Lash, Leonard. 
(Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Conditioned 
avoidance decrement under spreading depression. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 411-412.—Bilateral applica- 
tions of KCI to the exposed rat dura (spreading 
depression—SD) cause a profound loss of the ability to 
learn to perform a conditioned avoidance response. 
While under normal saline, latencies decreased rapidly 
over trials and within training sessions, but under SD 
those latencies actually increased. This debility under 
SD is attributed to some motor disability.—Journal 
abstract. 

11959. Hingtgen, J. N., & Aprison, M. Н. (Indiana 
U. Medical School) Food consumption in pigeons 
following the administration of a-MMT during approach 
behavior and free feeding. Life Sciences, 1960. 5(14), 
1249-1254.—A technique was presented to test for 
possible snorectic side effects following an injection of 
100 mg/kg alpha-MMT in pigeons working on food- 
reinforced approach schedules and in naive pigeons. It 
was concluded that anorexia, if present at all, is a minor 
factor in the lowering of response rates, since both 
groups of animals consumed the same amount of food 
following alpha-MMT administration as they did in 
control periods.—S. B. Coslett. 

11960. Jelinek, J., Kraus, M., & Musilová, H. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague) Adap- 
tation of rats of different ages to forced intake of a 2% 
NaCl solution without the occurrence of salt hypertension. 
Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 1966, 15(2), 137-147.—Rats 
aged 16, 33 and 86 days drank a 2% NaCl solution 
instead of water for 70 days; 1 group of 16-day-old rats 
did so for 9 mo. It was found that such animals excrete 
urine with a higher concentration of sodium (and urea) 
than control rats, after a hypertonic salt load. The 
ability to adapt to drinking salt depends on the age of 
the rats. Ss 16 days old adapt least. They often rink 
enormous amounts of fluid, lose weight, and die. In this 
case after a hypertonic load the urinary sodium 
concentration is not increased. In all groups the 
absolute and relative kidney weight is increased, Rela- 
tive weight increases depend on age and sex, They аге 
greatest in the youngest rats and in females. There is no 
direct relationship between increased kidney weight and 
increased renal concentration ability. The blood 
pressure was never raised. Absolute heart weight was 
unaltered, relative ones sometimes increased. The ratio 
of right to left ventricular weights remained unchanged. 
(Russian summary)—Journal summary. 

11961. Nelson, G. N., Masuda, M., & Holmes, T. 
H. (U. Washington School of Medicine, Seattle) 
Correlation of behavior and catecholamine metabolite 
excretion. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(3), 216- 
222.—6 psychiatric inpatients with various diagnoses 
were observed daily for 14-70 days. Emotional state 
daily was rated by 2 judges independently, Urine 
samples collected daily were analyzed for metadrenaline 
(MA) and normetadrenaline (NMA), the primary 
metabolites of adrenaline and noradrenaline, respec- 
tively. Lower levels of MA and NMA were seen durin, 
periods of calm, controlled behavior while elevate: 
levels of MA and NMA were associated with agitated, 
unstable behavior. (38 ref.)— И. G. Shipman. | т 

11962. Quinton, Elton E. (U. Californias ide 
Angeles) Retrograde amnesia induced by поа 18 
inhalation. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), carbon 


dministered either air, or 30 or Д 
dels Pu 7, or 15 min. immediately following 
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completion of a **1-trial"" conditioning procedure. It was 
found upon testing 24 hr. later that both concentrations 
of carbon dioxide produced retrograde amnesia, and 
that 50%, carbon dioxide had a greater amnesic effect 
than did 30%. Increasing the duration of administration 
increased the degree of amnesia only in the groups 
receiving 30%, carbon dioxide.—Journal abstract. 

11963. Werman, R., Davidoff, В. A., & Aprison, M. 
H. (Indiana U. Medical Center) The inhibitory action 
of cystathionine. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(15), 1431-1440. 
—lontophoretic studies of the effect of cystathionine on 
spinal neurons has shown it to be a depressant of 
neuronal activity. This neurophysiological evidence 
coupled with the neurochemical data of high concen- 
tration in spinal gray matter and ion concentration in 
spinal roots suggests the possible role of cystathionine 
s : postsynaptic inhibitory agent. (26 ref.)—S. B. 

oslett. 


Drug Effects 


11964. Bovet, Daniel; McGaugh, James L., & 
Oliverio, Alberto. (U. California, Los Angeles) Effects 
of post trial administration of drugs on avoidance learning 
of mice. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(14), 1309-1315.— Post- 
trial injections of strychnine and picrotoxin enhanced 
avoidance learning of mice trained in a shuttle-box 
avoidance task. Posttrial administration of nitrous 
oxide induced instead an impairment of the perform- 
ance. Learning was affected—enhanced or impaired— 
only when the treatment was given within a few min. 
after training. The results are discussed on the basis of 
the processes involved in memory storage.—S. B. 
Coslett. 

_ 11965. Bowman, Robert. (U. .Wisconsin) Magne- 
sium pemoline and behavior. Science, 1966, 153(3738), 
902.—A comment on Plotnikoff 's report on the facilita- 
tory effects of this drug on learning and retention of an 
avoidance task. 


ences, a preliminary study was conducted to explore the 


(N — 3 or 4) following extensive selection and repara- 
tory procedures. This drug-induced problem-solving 
session was carefully structured with particular focus on 
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creative problem-solving, particularly in the “‘illumina- 
tion phase.” Various degrees of increased creative 
ability may continue for at least some weeks after a 
psychedelic problem-solving session. (32 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11968. Irwin, S. (U. Oregon Medical School) 
Considerations for the pre-clinical evaluation of new 
psychiatric drugs: А case study with phenothiazine-like 
tranquilizers. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(4), 259- 
287.—A conceptual framework is provided for pre- 
clinical drug evaluation and development. Phenothia- 
zine-like tranquilizers were used to illustrate the process 
of new drug development and evaluation. Discussed are 
the predictions required from animal to man, and the 
nature of information and methodological approaches 
required to achieve this. The therapeutic effects of 
phenothiazines in man are reviewed, as are the proce- 
dures for testing agents of this type, and the drug effects 
in animals predictive of antipsychotic activity.—P. 
Federman. 

11969. Iwasaki, Tsuneo; Iwahara, Shinkuro, & 
Nomura, Shin-ichi. (Tokyo U. of Education, Japan) 
Effect of chlorpromazine and pentobarbital upon shock- 
and fear-motivated behavior in mice. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 19(1), 63-70.—In Exp. I, the dose level of 
pentobarbital needed to produce as much motor deficit 
їп mice as was produced in the escape runway under 2 
mg/kg of chlorpromazine was determined. This was 
done to control motor deficit due to chlorpromazine in 
Exp. H and Ill. A specific blocking effect of chlor- 
promazine upon escape and avoidance responses 
occurred in mice in comparison with pentobarbital and 
saline with pole-climbing (Exp. Il) and with the 
shuttle-box (Exp. Ш). The chlorpromazine action was 
much clearer with the shuttle-box than with pole- 
climbing during extinction. The discrepancy is discussed 
in relation to the types of movement involved and the 
differential difficulty of the learning problems.—Journal 
abstract. 

11970. Kahan, Stuart A. (State U. New York, 


Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) The effects of. 


Metrazol on operant response rates. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 117-123.—Attempted to determine 
the effects of predetermined subconvulsant and convul- 
sant doses of Metrazol on Operant response rates (lever 
Presses) in 4 male hooded rats. Response rates produced 
by these animals, on a multiple fixed ratio-fixed interval 
schedule of reinforcement (mult FR 30 FI 5), were 
compiled daily. Each animal received, in a random 
Order, 4 doses of Metrazol and a control, sodium 
phosphate, intraperitoneally over a period of 5-7 wk. 
АП animals were on a restricted 22 hr. water depriva- 
tion schedule. The data were computer analyzed as an 
Ss X Treatments design corresponding to Lindquist 
Type I. The results and statistical analyses support the 
following conclusions: (1) 10 mg/kg—a reliable, statis- 
tically nonsignificant slight depression in initial response 
rate. (2) 20 mg/kg—statistically significant depression in 


,Iesponse rate during the Ist 2 periods of FR and FI. (3) 


30 mg/kg—no statistically significant effect on response 
rate. (4) 40 mg/kg—complete disruption of responding 
in both FR and FI for over an hr. followed by a return 
to predrug responding. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11971. Martin, L. K., Powell, B. J., & Kamano, D. 
К. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Ill.) Effect of 
amobarbital administered at various stages of avoidance 
Tesponse acquisition. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
12-14.—Rats were injected with 20 mg/kg of amobar- 
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bital or with a placebo at the beginning of training or 
after 4 or 8 days of training. As in previous studies, 
amobarbital facilitated conditioned avoidance response 
(CAR) emission when given from the beginning of 
training. However, injections of the same drug at the 
same dosage level had no demonstrable effect on CAR 
emission after either 4 or 8 days of training under 
placebo. Results very clearly indicated that a prior 
training period grossly alters the effect of the drug on 
avoidance behavior.—Journal abstract. 

11972. Meltzer, Donald; Merkler, Norman L., & 
Maxey, George C. (Research Lab., U.S. Army Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md.) Discrimination reversal under 
sodium pentobarbital. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 
413-414.—4 groups of rats were trained on a 2-lever 
spatial discrimination problem. Ss injected with pento- 
barbital during acquisition and placebo during reversal 
learned the discrimination reversal with fewer errors 
than control Ss which never received pentobarbital. 
Administering pentobarbital only during reversal learn- 
ing impaired acquisition of the new response.—Journal 
abstract. 

11973. Mennear, J. H., Samuel, G. K., Joffee, M. 
H., & Kodama, J. K. (Hazelton Lab., Falls Church, 
Va.) The effects of scopolamine and atropine on the 
performance of an exercise-avoidance test by dogs. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(4), 347-350.— Cholinergic 
blockade produced by scopolamine hydrochloride or 
atropine sulfate was found to disrupt the running 
behavior of dogs performing in an exercise-avoidance 
test. The quaternized derivatives of these drugs were 
considerably less effective than the tertiary drugs and 
methyl atropine was effective only at a dose which was 
lethal to 1 of the animals tested.—P. Federman. Ç 

11974. Munez, L., & Marconi, J. (Centro de Psiqui- 
atría Experimental, Casilla 6507, Santiago, Chile) 
Efectos del LSD-25 en relación cen le dosis y con diversas 
condiciones de aislamiento. [Effects of LSD-25 in rela- 
tion to dosage and with diverse conditions of isolation.] 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(2), 144-152.—2 volunteers were given LSD in 
varying amounts and under different conditions (with 
О, alone in an ordinary room, and alone in a dark, 
silent room) as well as a placebo trial. Symptoms were 
classed as like psychosis, like acute brain syndrome, an 
like symptoms in other syndromes. 1 S showed a 
dose-dependent increase of all types of symptoms; the 
other showed a decrease of symptoms with increase 
dose, with a predominance of pseudopsychotic 
symptoms. In the former S, deprivation potentiated the 
action of the drug. (18 ref.)]— И. W. Meissner. 

11975. Pearl, Jack; Aceto, Mario D., & Fitzgerald, 
John J. Drugs and avoidance performance. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(1), 41-42.—Cocaine and pipradrol 
facilitated the avoidance performance of rats in Skinner 
boxes. When the drugs were withdrawn performance 
deteriorated to levels shown by rats that had never been 
drugged. The drugs seemed to temporarily affect giter 
emotionality or activity rather than to poured 
affect learning. Tricyanoaminopropene did not affect 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

11976. Reynolds, Herbert H., & Peterson, Gordon 
K. (Aeromedical Research. Lab., Holloman Air Force 
Base, N.M.) Psychophysiological effects of a large 
non-experimental dose of LSD-25. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1966, 19(1), 287-290.—A 31-yr-old male ingested 
a .065 mg/kg nonexperimental dosage of LSD-25 


(powder form). He was discovered within 30 min., after 
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having vomitted copiously, and emergency treatment 
was begun within 45 min. Associated physiological and 
behavioral changes are reported, as mall as emergency 
ро ое. еы) .—Journal abstract. 

d у, Robert G., Delvigs, Peter, & Page. 
Irvine H. (Cleveland Clinic Foundation, О.) hy. 
droxylation: Effect on the psychotropic potency of 
tryptamines. Science, 1966, 153(3739), 1018-1020.—6- 
hydroxy-5-methoxy-N, N-dimethyltryptamine and 5- 
methoxy-N, N-dimethyltryptamine were synthesized 
and their psychotropic effects compared on trained rats 
in a Skinner box. The nonhydroxylated form was the 
more potent. The metabolism of 5-methoxytryptophol 
acetate ester was also studied to determine whether 
hydroxylation might occur in other than the 6 position 
with exogenous indoles. 1 metabolite was formed, with 
properties of a hydroxy-5-methoxyindole-3-acetic acid, 
which proved on chromatography not to be the 
6-hydroxy structural isomer. Pharmacologic and 
metabolic studies suggest that psychotropic activity of 
tryptamines may result from metabolites other than the 
6-hydroxylated forms.—Journal abstract. 


Hormone Effects 


11978. Komisaruk, Barry R. (Rutgers U.) Locali- 

zation in brain of reproductive behavior responses to 

rogesterone in ring doves. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-В), 293-294. 

11979. Larsson, Knut. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) 
Individual differences in reactivity to androgen in male 
rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 255-258.—2 
groups of male rats were castrated, 1 group having a 
high level of sexual activity and the other a low level, 
The highly active Ss remained sexually active for a 
longer period after castration than did the less active 
ones. Following treatment with supramaintenance doses 
of testosterone propionate the prece level of 
performance was restored in both groups. It was 
concluded that individual differences in sexual capacity 
are mainly determined by other factors than variations 
in the amount of circulating androgen.—Journal 
abstract. , 

11980. Owman, C., Rosengren, E., & Sjoberg, N. 
O. (U. Lund, Sweden) Origin of the adrenergic in- 
nervation to the female genital tract of the rabbit. Life 
Sciences, 1966, 5(15), 1389-1396.—The origin of the 
adrenergic innervation to the rabbit female genital tract 
was studied in various denervation experiments fol- 
lowed by histochemical and fluorimetric analysis of the 
neuronal noradrenaline. The uterus and the vagina 
appear to be innervated by short adrenergic neurons 
emanating in ganglia present within and outside the 
middle 3rd of the vaginal wall. The ovarian adrenergic 
nerves seem to derive from the lumbo-sacral sym- 
pathetic chain. (21 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


11981. Burns, Neal M., Baker, Charles A., Simonson, 
Ernst, & Keiper, Charles. Electrocardiogram changes in 
prolonged automobile driving. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 23(1), 210.—Exploratory work investigated elec- 
trocardiogram (ECG) changes during nearly continuous 
driving over distances of 200-700 miles. Раа e 
obtained for a pud of 000 ilea A це И 
electrical activity of the t was to res 
distinctly to ДОВ of driving. and. critical road 
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situations. It appears that significant ECG changes may 
occur in healthy Ss during long distance driving which 
would be considered abnormal in response to other 
stress situations.—Aduthor abstract. р 

11982. Fitzgerald, Robert D., & Walloch, Richard 
А. (U. Oregon Medical School) Changes in respiration 
and the form of the heart-rate CR in dogs. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(11), 425-426.—Studied the form of the 
heart-rate CR and respiratory activity in unanesthetized 
dogs. The form of the CR was principally monophasic- 
acceleration with amplitude of respiratory correlating 
with the amount of heart-rate acceleration.—Journal 
abstract. 

11983. Goldstein, Robert; Stern, John A., & Rothen- 
berg, Stephen J. (Washington U. School of Medicine, 
St. Louis) Effect of water deprivation and cues associ- 
ated with water on the heart rate of the rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 199-203.—Heart rate (HR) was 
recorded from rats prior to and during 10 cycles of 
adaptation to 0, 23.5 and 47,5 hr. water deprivation 
schedules. Drinking was permitted in the last 5 min. of 
each 10 min. recording session during deprivation. 
Though the 23.5 hr. group was excluded from the 
analysis due to a predeprivation artifact, their data 
agreed with that of the remaining groups reported. 
Results showed no difference in the 5 min. predrink 
period between the 47.5 and the 0 hr. deprived groups 
even after 4 deprivation cycles. As a function of 
repeated exposures to the situation, the HR of the 47.5 
hr. group increasingly exceeded that of the 0 hr. group 
resulting in a significant groups X days interaction. 
During drinking a clear accelerative effect was noted in 
both deprived groups. The outcome was interpreted as 
being compatible with the theoretical position of 
Campbell in demonstrating the importance of cues 
associated with water in the activation of a deprived 
animal.—Journal abstract. 

11984. Kellerova, E., & Ruttkay-Nedeck$, I. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) The 
relation between spontaneous rhythmical variation in 
vasomotor excitability and conditioning of the vasomotor 
reflex to deep inspiration. Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 
1966, 15(1), 45-51.— The relationship between the size 
of an unconditioned vasomotor reaction to deep inspi- 
ration and the occurrence of the conditioned com- 
ponent of this reaction was studied in 31 experimental 
Ss. On the basis of 632 connections, it was found that 
the intensity of the unconditioned vasomotor reaction 
does not influence the elaboration of the conditioned 
response in the following connection. Although large 
unconditioned vasomotor reactions are significantly 
more often (p « .025) accompanied by a conditioned 
reaction in the same connection, it could not be proved 
that the size of the unconditioned reaction itself directly 
affects the formation of a conditioned connection, since 
the occurrence of conditioned reactions is not lower in 
connections with small unconditioned reactions (as 
compared with random distribution). The occurrence of 
conditioned vasomotor reactions is significantly higher 
(p < .02) in Sessions in which marked rhythmic fluctua- 
tions in the excitability in the vasomotor reflex arc 
occur and which manifest themselves as rhythmic 
fluctuations in the size of regularly repeated uncon- 
ditioned vasomotor reactions. (Russian summary) 
—Journal summary. 

11985. Stricker, Edward M., & Wolf, George. (Inst. 
of Neurological Sciences, U. Pennsylvania) Blood 
volume and tonicity in relation to sodium appetite. 
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Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, ә 
1966, 62(2), 275-279.—Effects on sodium appetite of 
various alterations in blood volume and tonicity were 
studied in rats. Sodium appetite was not increased 8 hr, 
after subcutaneous polyethylene glycol (PG) injection, 
at which time blood volume was decreased but serum 
sodium was normal, or 1% hr. after gastric water 
loading, when serum sodium was decreased but blood 
volume was normal. However, sodium appetite was 
increased 8 hr. after subcutaneous formalin injection, at 
which time both blood volume and serum sodium 
concentration were decreased, and 24 hr. after formalin 
or PG treatment, when serum sodium concentrations 
were normal. The results suggest that, unlike thirst, 
sodium appetite is not immediately associated with 
changes in the volume and tonicity of the intravascular 
fluid.—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


11986. Altman, Joseph, & Das, Gopal D. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology) Behavioral manipulations 
and protein metabolism a the brain: Effects of motor 
exercise on the utilization of leucine-H^. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 105-108.—The utilization of 
systemically injected leucine-H? by nerve cells was 
investigated autoradiographically in exercised and 
unexercised rats. Handled rats reared in an enriched 
environment were run daily for a long period in a 
motor-driven exercise wheel to adapt them to forced 
exercise. On the day of administration of the radio- 
chemical the “exercised” Ss were forced to run for 1 hr. 
before and 1 hr. after the injection, whereas the 
"unexercised" Ss rested. Microdensitometric evaluation 
of autoradiographic grain density over single nerve cells 
in several brain regions indicated that there were no 
significant differences in the utilization of the radio- 
chemical by proteins of the brain in the 2 groups of $s, 
though there was a slight trend of increased incor- 
poration of leucine-H* in the exercised group. The 
results suggest that the presumed functional activation 
of the brain by this sensorimotor task need not lead to 
enhanced protein metabolism if the stress produced by 
forced exercise is reduced or eliminated by preadap- 
tation to the task. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11987. Altman, Joseph; Das, Gopal D., & Chang, 
James. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Behav- 
ioral manipulations and protein metabolism of the brain: 
Effects of visual training on the utilization of Іеџсіпе-Н?. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 111-115.— The utili- 
zation of systemically injected leucine-H? by the brain 
Was compared in visually deprived rats and rats 
receiving prolonged training in a maze on a series of 
visual pattern-discrimination tasks. Microdensitometric 
evaluation of autoradiographic brain density over single 
nerve cells in a variety of visual and nonvisual brain 
regions indicated that there was no significant difference 
in the utilization of the radiochemical by proteins of the 
brain in the 2 groups of animals; there was a trend 0 
increased uptake in several visual and nonvisual struc- 
tures in the visually deprived animals. This result 
Supports previous conclusion that the presumed func- 
tional activation of the brain by behavioral engagement 
need not lead to increased protein metabolism. The 
slight increase in the utilization of leucine-H? in the 
visually deprived animals can be attributed to the 
greater stress produced by the injection procedure іл 
these unhandled animals.— Journal abstract. 
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11988. Caldwell, Donald F., & Churchill, John 
A. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Learning impair- 
ment in rats administered a lipid free diet during 
pregnancy. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 99-102. 
—Offspring (N = 31) of 10 pregnant Wistar rats fed a 
fat free diet during pregnancy were compared with 
offspring (ЇЧ = 41) of 10 pregnant females fed a 
standard laboratory diet throughout pregnancy. The 
mean weight of the fat deprived offspring was less than 
for the controls (p « .05) at time of birth but thereafter 
did not differ from the control Ss. Performance on the 
Lashley HI maze for a food reward was significantly 
poorer for fat deprived Ss than for controls. The results 
suggest that brain maturation was irreversibly impaired 
by fat deprivation during prenatal life.—Journal 
abstract. 

11989. Das, Gopal D., & Altman, Joseph. (Mas- 
sachusetts Inst. of Technology) Behavioral manipula- 
tions and protein metabolism of the brain: Effects of 
restricted and enriched environments on the utilization of 
leucine-H?. Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 109—110. 
—The utilization of systemically injected leucine-H* by 
nerve cells was investigated autoradiographically in rats 
reared in a restricted and enriched environment. Micro- 
densitometric evaluation of autoradiographic grain 
density over single nerve cells in several brain regions 
indicated a significant increase in the utilization of the 
radiochemical by proteins of the brain in the restricted 
group of animals. This finding supports the hypothesis 
that the presumed activation of neuronal circuits by 
chronic behavioral engagement, represented by the 
enriched environment, need not lead to enhanced 
protein metabolism; instead, it is the stress produced by 
handling and the injection procedure in the previously 
unhandled, restricted animals that leads under these 
conditions to increased utilization of the labeled pre- 
cursor of proteins.—Journal abstract. ү 

11990. Essman, Walter B. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Gastric ulceration in differentially 
mice. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 173-174. 
—Mice were housed either 1, 5, or 10 per cage prior to 
24 hr. of food deprivation. The incidence and severity of 
starvation-induced gastric ulceration were an inverse 
function of group size; the retention of gastric food 
Particles was a function of group size and was asso- 
ciated with reduced incidence and severity of ul- 
cerogenesis.—Journal abstract. 

11991. Jaffee, Cabot L. (U. Tennessee) The effect of 
short-term sensory deprivation on rote learning. Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 127-133.—Attempted to 
evaluate the effects of 3 treatments—visual and auditory 
deprivation, a time interval, or additional work—on the 
number of words memorized by high and low intelli- 
gence Ss given varying times of deprivation, interval, or 
work. 180 Ss were subdivided equally over all levels of 
the variables: condition, intelligence, and time. A 5-min 
period of deprivation was found to increase perform- 
ance, which was unaffected by а l-min period O 
deprivation. A time interval elapsing between рег 
formance measures had no effect on the number of 
words memorized by, Ss on the 2nd list of words. (21 
ref.)—Author abstract. i & 

11992. Krech, David; Rosenzweig, Mark R., 
Bennett, Edward L. (U. California, Berkeley) Environ- 
mental impoverishment, social isolation, and changes in 
brain chemistry and anatomy. Physiology & Behavior, 
1966, 1(2), 99-104.—A series of experiments, employing 
a littermate control design, was performed with rats of 
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the Berkeley S, strain to answer 3 questions: (1) What 
brain effects will be produced by more stringent 
impoverishment than was employed in former experi- 
ments? (2) Will housing animals in pairs in an impov- 
erished environment protect them from the usual 
cerebral consequences of isolation in an impoverished 
environment? (3) Is an impoverished environment, with 
or without isolation, a stressor? 265 Ss were assigned 
among 4 conditions: environmental complexity and 
training, social control, isolated in extreme impover- 
ishment, or paired in extreme impoverishment. Some of 
the largest differences among groups оссиггей.1п the 
ratio of cholinesterase to acetylcholinesterase activity in 
the cortex. The results demonstrate that: (1) the more 
restricted the environment, the greater the changes in 
brain chemistry and anatomy, (2) pairing animals did 
not protect them from developing cerebral changes 
similar to those of animals isolated in impoverishment, 
and (3) there were no indications that isolation or 
impoverishment are stressors.—Journal abstract. 

11993. Kutscher, Charles L. (Syracuse U.) Adapta- 
tion to three types of water-deprivation schedules in the 
hooded rat. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 37-38. 
—Rats allowed a 30 or a 180 min. daily drinking period 
with no food present during this period, showed almost 
identical daily food intakes and body weight losses even 
though the latter group drank consistently more during 
the drinking period than the former. Rats allowed a 180 
min. daily drinking period with food present with the 
water showed higher daily food and water intakes than 
the other 2 groups, and their body weight stabilized 
immediately. All groups showed a gradual increase in 
food and water intake during the 25 days on schedule, 
—Journal abstract. 

11994. Lore, Richard K., & Levowitz, Amy. (Rutgers 
U.) Differential rearing and free versus forced explora- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 421-422.—3 
groups of rats were teared from Days 25-65 in either (1) 
a large free environment (FE) cage containing manip- 
ulanda, (2) individual restricted environment cages that 
afforded little sensory or locomotor experience, or (3) in 
normal cages. Ss were given a brief home cage 
emergence test designed to evoke “free” exploration. 
“Forced” exploration was observed by placin each 
animal in a large cage containing a variely о small 
objects. FE animals exhibited more exploratory activity 
in the home cage emergence test but less object 


exploration іп the forced environment.—Journal 


t. W 1 
wc Murphy, Daniel F. (Veterans Administration 


Hosp., Durham, NO) Sensory deprivation, бше, 
field dependence, and perceptual regression. Journa! o 
ЖДО & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 289-294. 
—8 field-dependent and 8 field-independent Ss were 
assigned to each of 3 conditions; suggestion, neutral, or 
control. Experimental Ss underwent 2 hr. of a McGill- 
type sensory deprivation. Control Ss were only socially 
isolated. Alternate forms of a novel auditory test 
designed to tap structural aspects of cognition were 
administered shortly after S entered deprivation and 2 
hr. later, before he emerged from deprivation. Cognitive 
decrement under social isolation was not significa 
estion subgroups showed decreases in ma 

ends in [pem functioning. The field-independ- 
ent neutral subgroup did not change significantly, bus 
the field-dependent neutral subgroup dropped in m de 
function. It is concluded that explicit sugg 


i е 
augments the effects of sensory deprivation on som 
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aspects of cognition, and that psychological develop- 
ment in the sense of greater cognitive differentiation 
helps to withstand these effects. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. M 

11996. Nachman, Marvin, & Valentino, Dominic 
A. (U. California, Riverside) Roles of taste and post- 
ingestional factors in the satiation of sodium appetite in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(2), 280-283.—24 adrenalectomized rats, 
9-hr NaCl deprived, were used to study effects of oral 
ingestion and stomach loading of NaCl solutions on 
satiation of NaCl appetite. When Ss drank 10 ml. of .4 
M NaCl, they drank significantly less NaCl in a test 
administered 2 hr. later than when they had been 
stomach tubed with 10 ml. of .4 M NaCl or than when 
they had drunk 10 ml. of .3 M sucrose. Stomach 
loading of NaCl was no more effective than stomach 
loading of H,O and only slightly more effective than 
stomach loading of sucrose in reducing NaCl appetite, 
even though the stomach loading of NaCl was sufficient 
to result in normal blood plasma sodium concentra- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

11997. Novin, Donald; Fox, Allen, & Berger, Mark. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The relation between 
saline solution ingested and tissue conductivity. Physi- 
ology & Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 167-170.—Conductivity 
measurements were taken of the rat brain as a function 
of ingestion of different concentrations of hypotonic 
saline solutions. The change observed was rapid, 
occurring while the animals were still drinking, and was 
an inverse linear function of the concentration. This 
lends support to an explanation of the rat's greater 
ingestion of the more concentrated hypotonic saline 
solutions on the basis of the systematic effects of these 
solutions.—Journal abstract. 

11998, Scarborough, Barron B., Martin, Joan, & 
McLaurin, William A. (Florida State U.) Ionizing 
irradiation: Effects of repeated low dose exposure. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 147-150.—13 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats were given a total dosage of 1544 r 
of X-irradiation administered in low daily dosages 5 
days a wk. for approximately 9 mo. 12 control animals 
were sham irradiated for a like period of time. Both 
groups were required to learn increasingly complex 
escape patterns in a water maze. The experimental and 
control groups did not differ in mean number of errors, 
weight gain for the period of the experiment, nor in the 
time they could stay afloat.—Journal abstract. 

11999. Suedfeld, Peter; Vernon, Jack; Stubbs, John 
T., & Karlins, Marvin. (Rutgers State U.) The effects 
of repeated confinement on cognitive performance. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1965, 78(3), 493-495. 
—Replication of a previous study showed that sensory 
deprivation adversely affects performance in an un- 
structured cognitive task. Sensorially deprived Ss told 
shorter stories after than before 24 hr. of confinement, 
while isolated but not deprived Ss told longer post- 
confinement stories. Both of these effects disappeared 
when the Ss underwent a 2nd 24-hr confinement. 
"12000, Wright. Joh 

- Wright, John H., Gescheider, George A. & 
Johnson, Mary L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst) Ener- 
gizing effects of combined food and water deprivation 
upon general activity. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 
415-416.—Following a 16-day period of habituation to 
the activity wheel under Conditions preventing direct 
reinforcement of the wheel-running response by inges- 
tion, the activity of 20 male albino rats was observed 
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during 72 hr. of continuous food and water deprivation, 
Activity increased as a function of deprivation, thus 
supporting the notion that appetitive drive exerts a 
directly energizing effect upon behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 


Stress 


12001. Kern, Richard P. A conceptual model of 
behavior under stress, with implications for combat 
training. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-12, 79 
p.—On the basis of reported observations of the 
behavior of individuals under various prolonged phys- 
ical harm conditions, a sequential pattern of behavioral 


reactions is described, reflecting the behavioral manifes- 
tations of a stress process. This sequential pattern of 
behavior would be expected, over time, to apply to any 


individual in any severe physical harm threat situation, 
The rate of development of this behavioral pattern 
under a given set Df eb ViKGrmental stressor conditions 
represents the individual's stress resistance. A con- 
ceptual model was developed to describe the mode of 
operation of key attitudinal variables and environ- 
mental stressor variables in producing this behavioral 
pattern as well as the individual differences in stress 
resistance. Design of training to increase stress resist- 
ance in hazardous jobs is discussed. (40 ref.) 
—HumRRO. 


GENETICS 


12002. Baker, Paul T. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Human biological variation as an adaption response to the 
environment. Eugenics Quarterly, 1966, 13(2), 81-91. 
—After reviewing some recent research 3 conclusions 
are reached: (1) Most genotypic differences in human 
populations are the result of adaptations to differing 
environments. (2) The phenotypic variation in behavior, 
physiological function and morphology are often due to 
adaptations. (3) Man's phenotypic adaptations contain 
a sizeable environmental component. It is advocated 
that geneticists pay more attention to nongenetic 
influences and physiologists and cultural anthropol- 
ogists pay more attention to hereditary factors.—S. G. 
Vandenberg. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


12003. Thinés, Georges. Psychologie des animaux. 
[Animal psychology.] Brussels, Belgium: Charles Des- 
sart, 1966. 352 p. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


12004. Corbiére, Giséle. (Faculté des Sciences, 
Montpellier, France) Étude de l'influence de certaines 
drogues neurotropes sur le comportement de Blatta 
orientalis L. [A study of the influence of certain 
neurotropic drugs on the behavior of Blatta orientalis 
L.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1966, 9(2), 81-88.—^ 
discussion of the effects of injections of Maxiton an 
Pilocarpine on cockroach behavior is presented. 
Emphasis is placed on body needs, self defense, 
alimentary, social, and sexual aspects.—C. J. Adkins. 
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12005. Douglas, Robert J. (Stanford Medical 
Center, Palo Alto, Calif.) Cues for spontaneous alterna- 
tion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(2), 171-183.—Large numbers of possible 
cues for spontaneous alternation by rats in T mazes 
were tested both in isolation and in combination in an 
attempt to discover which stimuli determine the re- 
sponse. Free-trial spontaneous alternation represents 
the addition of a relatively weak odor-trail avoidance 
and a much more powerful tendency to turn in opposite 
directions at a choice point. No other effective alter- 
nation cues could be found, and the magnitude of these 
2 tendencies was sufficiently high to account for all 
observed alternation. It is suggested that rats, at least, 
have a sense of relative direction or position in space, 
and that the receptors are located in the inner ear. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


12006. Gourevitch, George, & Hack, Martin H. (0+ 


Washington) Audibility in the rat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 289-291. 
—A combination of an operant conditioning technique 
and the psychophysical method of constant stimuli was 
applied to the measurement of auditory thresholds in 
rats, between 10 and 50 kc. The frequency region of 
greatest auditory sensitivity was approximately 1 octave 
wide located in the vicinity of 40 kc. Intensity of the 
most audible tones for the rat falls between 3.5- and 
11-db SPL. A description of the rat audiogram over the 
frequency interval of .5-50 kc. is presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

12007. Gowdey, C. W., & Lovegrove, T. D. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Lack of differential 
effect of plasma from schizophrenic patients and normal 
subjects on performance of conditioned responses in rats. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 114), 
286-298.— The effects of samples of fresh serum or 
plasma from chronic male schizophrenic patients and 
apparently normal Ss were compared with those of 
saline on CRs in rats. No significant differences from 
the preinjection trials were found with the rat rope- 
climbing and the conditioned avoidance techniques 
after any of the injections. Compared to saline, injec- 
tions of fresh serum or of plasma reduced the respond- 
ing rate of rats trained on operant schedules. No 
statistically significant differences could be demon- 
strated between the effects of the samples from schizo- 
phrenic and normal Ss, (French summary) (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12008. Hoffman, Roger A., & Reiter, Russel J. 
(Medical Research Lab. U.S. Army Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md.) Responses of some endocrine organs of 
female hamsters to pinealectomy and light. Life Sciences, 
1966, 5(12), 1147-1151.—1t was concluded that the 
pineal gland of at least some mammals acts as a 
modulator of environmental photoperiodic stimuli such 
that reproductive cycles are finely regulated to assure 
perpetuation of the species in a changing environment. 
—$. B. Coslett. T 

12009. Jayne; Edgar P. (U. Connecticut) Atrophic 
changes and adrenal cortical lipids. Life Sciences, 1966, 
5(11), 1047-1052.— The adrenal glands from 4 inbred 
strains of male mice were investigated with reference to 
age-associated degenerative changes, and the effect of 
such changes on the distribution and density of the 
adrenal lipids as revealed by sections stained wi! 
Sudan black.—S. B. Coslett. 

12010. Krech, D. (U. California, Berkeley) Nasled- 
stvennost’, sreda, mozg i reshenie zadach. (Heredity, 
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environment, brain, and problem solving.] Vopros 

Pikhologil, 1966, No. 3, 39-43 A, paper svesenied at 
the 18th International Psychological Congress in 
Moscow. А review of 12 yr. of experiments, published 
elsewhere, on the physiological basis of problem 
solving, in which behavioral, biochemical, anatomical, 
and genetic data were obtained from different strains of 
rats.—L. Zusne. 

12011. Livesey, Peter J., & Trinder, John. (U. 
Western Australia, Perth) The rabbit and cat in the 
delayed alternation problem. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(11), 437-438.—7 rabbits and 7 cats were trained in a 
single alternation sequential task with minimum delay. 
Delay was then introduced between trials through 10-, 
15-, 20-, and 30-sec delay periods. 5 rabbits and 6 cats 
attained criterion performance at all delay levels, On the 
delayed alternation trials, in contrast to alternation with 
minimum delay, cats learned the task significantly more 
rapidly than did rabbits. This result was in the 
anticipated direction.—Journal abstract. 

12012. Peacock, L. Ј., Hodge, Milton H., & Thomas, 
Roger K. (U. Georgia) Ultrasonic measurement and 
automatic analysis of general activity in the rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
284-288.— Problems in measurement of general activity 
have prevented its use as an index of drive. An 
ultrasonic device for measuring general activity appears 
to remedy many of the faults of other methods. ^ 
system utilizing the ultrasonic technique in conjunction 
with automatic data collection is presented, together 
with results obtained during conditions of 12-hr li ht- 
dark cycles or continuous illumination, with a -lib 
access to food and water, Automatic data collection 
permits fine temporal resolution of activity measure- 
ments, use of autocorrelational methods to detect 
periodicities in the data, and observation of general 
activity over extended periods of time.—Journal 
abstract. 

12013. Steinbrecher, David C., & Lockhart, Russell 
A. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Temporal avoidance 
conditioning in the cat. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
S(11), 441-442.—Cats were trained in a temporal 
avoidance conditioning paradigm in which a regularly 
occurring shock could be avoided only by jumping а 
barrier within 15 sec; prior to shock onset. 75% of the 
animals exhibited significant temporal avoidance within 


200 trials compared with 43% in an earlier study 


involving: rabbits. No difference was found between 
оаа меа Ss showing uocem temporal avoidance 
e compared.—Journal abstract. 
Me 014. Thomas, David R., & Lyons, Joseph. (Kent 
State U.) The interaction between sensory and tonic 
factors in the perception of the vertical in pigeons. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(3), gagne inis 
separate experiments, 21 pigeons were given 10 days o 
training to peck a key on which a white vertical line was 
exposed. Next, the birds were given generalization qe 
along the angularity dimension with the floor tilted 2: 
to the right or to the left. Reliable asymmetrica 
tained with enhanced responding to 
hich the floor was tilted. » This 


induced distortion in the visual 
Пара Ж sensory-tonic 


time and 
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Behavior, 1966, 1(2), 125-131.—Rat chow with chromic 
oxide was used to determine the digestive transit time of 
Wistar-strain derived male and female rats. Digestive 
transit time was defined as the time between ingestion of 
the treated chow and the Ist appearance of a significant 
concentration of chromic oxide in the feces of the 
animal. Individual transit time prior to open-field 
experience did not correlate with open-field defecatory 
behavior but open-field experience significantly de- 
creased transit time. The open-field experience affected 
males and females differently. The males not placed in 
the open field tended to have longer transit times than 
the females; in the group observed in the open field the 
transit time of the males tended to become shorter, 
whereas the female transit time increased, so that 
male-female differences in transit time became non- 
significant.—Journal abstract. 

12016. Warren, J. M., & Warren, Helen B. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Performance of immature and 
adult cats on the Hamilton search test. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(1), 5-6.—9 groups of cats differing in 
age, breed, past experience on learning tasks, and 
neurological status were tested on Hamilton's multiple- 
choice test. No significant intergroup differences were 
obtained, suggesting that the Hamilton search test is of 
little or no value for investigating either the ontogeny or 
phylogeny of learning. The finding that normal cats and 
cats with lesions in the frontal association cortex do not 
differ in the efficiency of their searching behavior 
confirms results previously obtained from monkeys. 
—Journal abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


12017. Gill, John H., Reid, Larry D., & Porter, Paul 
B. (U. Utah) Effects of restricted rearing on Lashley 
stand performance. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
239-242.—Rats were reared from weaning to adulthood 
in either an isolated or enriched environment. Their 
efficiency at solving a visual discrimination on the 
Lashley dumping stand and their emotionality were 
measured as adults. Differences in efficiency of discrim- 
ination were slight. Isolated Ss were more timid during 
the early phases of the experiment but this timidity was 
reduced by the end of training.—Journal abstract. 

12018. Hudgens, Gerald A. (Purdue U.) Experi- 
mau к of the peg of cross-species fostering, 
infantile stimulation, and social interacti . Di: i 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 314. нот 

12019; Nováková, Vera. 


d of newborn rats on subsequent adult learni 
Physiology & Behavior, 1966, ON 219-221,—А- ле 
of the role ‚ОЁ the mother during the 2nd % of the 
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12020. Whimbey, Arthur E. (Purdue U.) The factor 
structure underlying the experimentally created individual 
differences studied in *'early experience’’ research. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 321-322. 

12021. Wortis, Rochelle P. (Rutgers U.) On the 
transition from dependent to independent food-getting in 
the young ring dove. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-B), 322-323. 


INSTINCTS 


12022. Labeyrie, Vincent. Importance de l'intégration 
des signaux fournis par l'hote lors de la ponte des 
insectes. [Importance of integration of signals furnished 
by the host in the laying of insects.] Année Psy- 
chologique, 1966, 66(1), 1-14.—Egg laying is usually 
considered stereotypic, but its variations indicate 
considerable reaction to information coming from the 
host. Within limits, the insect can adapt to new 
situations resulting. from the disappearance of certain 
stimuli, but the integration of previous information 
limits adjustment capabilities. Since ovarian activity 
depends on previous situations, there is considerable 
limitation in adjustment capacity.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


12023. Brown, Judson S., Anderson, D. Chris, & 
Brown, Conrad S. (U. lowa) Conflict as a function of 
food-deprivation time during approach training, avoidance 
training, and conflict tests. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 390-400.— The effects of sever- 
ity of food deprivation on behavior in an approach- 
avoidance conflict situation were studied in 96 rats bya 
223 factorial design involving 1 and 44 hr. of 
deprivation during approach training and during shock- 
induced avoidance trials, and 1, 14, and 44 hr. of 
privation during conflict tests. Degree of hunger during 
approach training affected performance at that time but 
not on conflict tests due to its interactions with 
avoidance-training deprivation and testing-time depri- 
vation. These latter 2 variables emerged as significant 
sources of variance. Ss shocked when hungry were less 
deterred from approaching the bivalent goal than Ss 
shocked when not very hungry. Hunger at testing time 
greatly facilitated approach. The results are related to 
Several theories dealing with motivational variables in 
conflict situations and the outlines of a graduated-drive 
theory are presented.— Journal abstract. 

12024. Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. Florida) Diurnal 
fluctuations in the discharge frequency of a gymnotid 
electric fish. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 35-36. 
—The electric organ discharge frequencies of 6 gym- 
notid electric fish were recorded continuously for a 
Period of 3 days and nights in order to determine 
whether discharge frequency, which reflects the rate of 
Operation of an active sensory system, was correlate 
with variation in activity between darkness and light. It 
was found that electric organ discharge frequency Is 
higher in darkness when the fish are active than in light, 
when they are inactive.—Journal abstract. 

12025. Hulse, Stewart H. (Johns Hopkins U.). 
Stimulus intensity and the magnitude of the licking reflex 
in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 33-34.—The 
number of tongue licks elicited in rats by a single drop 
of water was measured as a function of the volume of 
the x The typical response pattern was a single 
burst of licks which increased in size as drop. size 
increased. The data add to the notion that licking in 
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rats is an elicited reflex with volume of fluid touching 
the tongue representing an intensity parameter of the 
eliciting stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

12026. Nelson, Franklin. (C. W. Post Coll., Long 
Island U.) Effects of two counterconditioning procedures 
on the extinction of fear. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 208-213.—In 
Exp. I, rats were fed in a compartment in which they 
had been shocked by being placed directly over a food 
dish. In Exp. II, food was used to provide an incentive 
for Ss to enter the fear compartment. The results 
indicate that the major effect of food on fear is not one 
of counterconditioning, but rather one of decreasing or 
increasing the amount of exposure to the fear-producing 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

12027. Ross, Sherman; Nagy, Z. Michael; Kessler, 
Clemm, & Scott, J. P. (American Psychological Assn., 
Washington, D.C.) Effects of illumination on wall- 
leaving behavior and activity in three inbred mouse 
strains. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(2), 338-340.—60 male Ss, 30 days old, 
from 3 strains of mice (C57BL/6J, C3H/HeJ, and 
BALB/cJ) were tested for wall leaving, activity, and 
emotional behavior in the closed field under 2 levels of 
illumination. For the C3H Ss, activity, wall leaving, and 
center crossing increased under low illumination. For 
BALB Ss, wall leaving, center crossing, and mean 
latency increased, while defecation and urination de- 
creased under low illumination. No reliable changes 
were found for C57 Ss. Illumination is a critical factor 
in wall-leaving behavior and emotionality for the strains 
tested.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


12008. Beck, C. H., Warren, J. M., & Sterner, 
Ray. (U. Pennsylvania) Overtraining and reversal 
learning by cats and rhesus monkeys. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 332-335. 
— Effects of 0, 50, 100, and 200 overtraining trials upon 
Subsequent reversal learning were investigated in 3 
experiments with experimentally sophisticated Ss. 8 cats 
were trained on simultaneous discriminations, and 8 
cats and 14 monkeys on successive discriminations. 
Overtraining retarded reversal learning in all 3 exper- 
iments; retardation resulting from overtraining was 
statistically significant in experiments with cats train 
on simultaneous problems and with monkeys. These 
findings are incompatible with predictions derived from 
attention theory.—Journal abstract. 

12029. Brown, Н. Mack; Dustman, R. E., & Beck, E. 
C. (U. Utah) Experimental procedures that modify 
light response frequency of regenerated planaria. Phys- 
iology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 245-249.—Experimental 
variables that affect the response of planaria to light (a 
Measure of planaria "learning") were investigated. 
Planaria length and conditioned stimulus illuminance 
were found to have an effect on light response fre- 
quency. The origin of regenerated planaria along the 
central axis of the original worm also had an effect on 
response frequency. At a moderate level of CS illu- 
minance (500 ft-c) the light response frequency of 
planaria regenerated from head segments was greater 
than that of tail segments. When the illuminance was 
1000 ft-c, the performances of head and tail segments 
were indistinguishable.—Journal abstract. 

12030. Dember, William N., Sherrick, Michael F., & 

` Harris, Raymond P., Jr. (U. Cincinnati) Trial-two 
goal arm alternation to orientation of trial-one starting 
1 
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stem. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 31-32.—Post- 
hoc analysis of data from a previously reported 
experiment revealed a tendency for rats to choose, on 
Trial 2, that goal arm of a T-maze allowing movement 
in a direction opposite that afforded by the orientation 
of the starting stem of a different maze used on Trial 1. 
This surprising effect, which was also obtained in a 2nd, 
somewhat different, experiment, extends Douglas' 
finding of direction of movement as a cue for spon- 
taneous alternation behavior, but also poses a problem 
for the procedure Douglas developed for neutralizing 
that cue.—Journal abstract. 

12031. Eacker, Jay N. (Washington State U.) The 
relation of visual complexity, maintenance illumination, 
and test illumination to behaviorally produced illumina- 
tion changes. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 311. 

12032. Holmes, Peter A., & Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll.) Spatial and visual habit reversal in the 
turtle. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(2), 328-331.—Reversal learning in the 
painted turtle was studied in both spatial and visual 
problems, 2 spatial groups (1 reversed daily and the 
other every 4 days) gave clear evidence of improvement. 
2 visual groups (1 reversed every 2 days and the other 
upon reaching the criterion of 17 out of 20 correct 
choices) also gave clear evidence of improvement, 
although with reversal every 4 days in the visual 
problem. improvement did not appear either in an 
original experiment or in a replication. The relation of 
these results to those obtained with other animals is 
considered.—Journal abstract. t 

12033. Oliverio, Alberto, & Bovet, Daniel. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effects of age on maze learn- 
ing and avoidance conditioning of mice. Life Sciences, 
1966, 5(14), 1317-1324.—The. effects of age on maze 
learning and avoidance conditioning have been studied 
on DBA/2J mice under massed and distributed prac- 
tice. 60-day-old mice showed the best performance 
when compared to younger or older animals. The 
results are interpreted by suggesting a lower efficiency of 
the long term memory storage processes in both young 
(21 days) and old (180-360 days) mice.—S. B. Coslett. 

12034. Paolino, Ronald M., Quartermain, David, & 
Miller, Neal E. (U. Connecticut) Different temporal 
gradients of retrograde amnesia prodaced by carbon 
dioxide anesthesia and electroconvulsive shock. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
270-274.— Temporal gradients of amnesic effects кон 
different doses of СО, were determined for rats an 
mice and compared with one obtained in а comparable 
previous study using electroconvulsive shock (ECS) as 
the amnesic agent. At 25-sec exposure to СО», rats 
showed significant retrograde amnesia (КА) when 
treatment was delayed up to 4 min. after punishment, 
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fter 5, while ECS produced amnesia up to 3 

hie porter bea 1 min. Tests using shorter exposures 
to CO, and stronger current of ECS showed that gc 
difference could not be accounted for by intensity О 
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and other differences suggest that the 
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stem of a T-maze would be affected by the relative 
orientations of the Trial 2 and Trial | starting stems. 
—Journal abstract. 

12036. Spigel, Irwin M. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Variability in maze-path selection by turtle. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 21-27.—Exploratory 
behavior of the turtle was studied via manifest varia- 
bility in the choice of long- or short-maze paths follow- 
ing extended preexposure of Ss to either route. It was 
found that the turtles preexposed to the long route 
chose the short path in all test trials (free-choice 
situation). Those preexposed to the short path chose the 
long path significantly more often than those having no 
prior experience with either route.—Author abstract. 

12037. Towart, Eileen M., & Smith, W. A. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Comparison of training 
methods, type of problem, and apparatus in acquisition 
and extinction. Psychological. Reports, 1966, 19(1), 47- 
52.—In a 4 X 2 X 2 X 2 randomized groups design, the 
effects of the independent variables method of training 
(correction, rerun-correction, noncorrection, and rerun- 
noncorrection), type of apparatus (parallel alley maze 
and T-maze), position pose (preference and non- 
preference), and type of problem (position response and 
brightness discrimination), on the dependent variables 
of trials, errors, correct responses, and runs during 
acquisition and extinction were studied. In acquisition, 
training methods, tasks, and preferences showed signifi- 
cant effects on all dependent variables. There were no 
significant results in the éxtinction data. Since Ss run 
under noncorrection procedures required fewer rein- 
forcements to reach criterion, this seems the most 
efficient training technique. These data are interpreted 
as underscoring the importance of careful consideration 
of experimental procedure and definition of variables 
when comparing results from different studies in animal 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

12038. Woodburne, L. S., & Rieke, Сагі K. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) Response to symbols by squirrel 
monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(1 1), 429-430.—4 
squirrel monkeys, “ѕаітігі sciureus," were trained to 
90%, criterion in the oddity problem, matching to 
sample, and 2 kinds of symbolic problems, In response 
to a series of different striations, the monkeys were able 
to select a different geometrical shape, even though the 
stimulus was changed every 3rd trial. Finally, 2 
monkeys were trained to make multiple responses 
(pushing aside 3 blocks) in response to 1. symbolic 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

12039. Zeier, Hans. (U. Zürich, Switzerland) Über 
sequentielles Lernen bei Tauben, mit spezieller Berück- 
sichtigung des "Zühl"-Verhaltens. [Sequential learning 
in pigeons with special emphasis on "counting" behav- 
ior.) Zeitschrift r Tierpsychologie, 1966, 23(2), 161- 
189.—82 Strasser pigeons were trained in a Skinner box 
to peck for a specified number of times at 1 of 2 disks, 
and then, at n+ 1, at the other disk. Upon correct 
completion of the sequence they were rewarded with 
food. 3 pigeons managed to peck at Disk 18 times; 7 
pigeons, 7 times; and the other 70 animals between 3-6 
times. Pigeons solving the longer Sequences also worked 
more reliably on the shorter ones. Learning was faster 
when both color and position were used as cues; 
position alone was less effective as a discriminative 
stimulus, but still superior to color alone. It is not likely 
that rhythm is the internal cue of the animals, but an 

engram of the correct number." There was consider- 
able saving when some of the animals relearned 
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sequences after a 4-mo interval. If the birds failed to 
obtain reinforcement for a longer period of time, they 
showed abulia-like extinction. (English summary) (45 
ref.)—K. E. Grossmann. 


Conditioning 


12040. Caldwell, Willard E. (George Washington 
U.) Classical conditioning: I. Its utilization in producing 
abnormal breathing in sheep. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 75(1), 119-132,—Investigated the effects of a 
long-term classical conditioning technique upon respira- 
tion in 4 sheep. Breathing pauses, originating in the 
early stages of ‘conditioning, tended to increase in 
frequency and individual length during the entire 


conditioning period, but did not occur in an orderly 
temporal relationship with positive or negative signals, 
The animals tended to generalize them to other situ- 


ations. They were interpreted as a homeostatic reaction 
to a chemical imbalance between oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, resulting in a conditioned increase in respira- 
tion to the context of the experimental room.—Author 
abstract. 1 

12041, Caldwell, Willard E. (George Washington 
U.) Classical conditioning: II. Changes in conditioned 
motor responses over long periods of training. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 133-144.—4 sheep, 
used in a long-term classical conditioning experiment, 
were presented with the sound of a metronome followed 
or not followed by an electric shock, in order to study 
the changes that took place in the conditioned leg 
flexion. The stretch response which occurred in the 
Sheep receiving positive training was interpreted as an 
instrumental CR selected ош of the original reflex 
pattern. The reward was postulated as coming from the 
termination of the shock and the adaptive value of the 
stretch response itself, i.e., it may have lessened the 
intensity of the shock,—Author abstract. 

12042. Coleman, S. R., Patterson, M. M., & 
Gormezano, I. (U. Iowa) Conditioned jaw movement in 
the rabbit: Deprivation procedure and saccharin concen- 
tration. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 39-40.—A new 
deprivation procedure produced an asymptotic increase 
Over a previous study of 10-13% conditioned jaw 
movement, Effects of saccharin were not quite sig 
nificant, but in the expected direction. In acquisition 
nonreinforced trials reduced response probability on the 
Succeeding trial by 5-10%, with no changes over days or 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

12043, Franchina, Joseph.J. (Syracuse U.), Effects of 
percentage of reward and intensity of shock on perform- 
ance during extinction. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-B), 312. 

12044. Hullett, John W., & Homzie, M.. J. 
(Augustana Сой.) Sensitization effect in the classical 
conditioning of Dugesia dorotocephala. Journal 0, 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
227-230.—Sensitization effect in classical conditioning 
of planarians was studied by comparing (1) efficiency of 
light increase vs. light decrease as a CS, and (2 
performance of Ss reared in a constant bright envi- 
ronment уз. those reared under the normal diurnal light 
tange of the laboratory. Results indicate that light offset 
was not an effective CS and that for Ss trained under 
the light onset condition those reared in the bright light 
environment responded significantly fewer times than Ss 
reared under normal brightness conditions. Results are 
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discussed in terms of the sensitization notion.—Journal 
abstract. 

12045. Trowill, Jay A. (Yale U.) Instrumental 
conditioning of the heart rate. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 27(1-B), 320-321. 


Discrimination 


12046. Blancheteau, Marc; Girard, Yvonne; Lanati, 
Luciano, & Zago, Romano. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) 
L'orientation spatiale chez le rat: Importance relative des 
indices de lieu et de réponse motrice, étudiée par la 
methode de choix aprés **renversement."' [Spatial orien- 
tation in the rat: The relative importance of indices of 
place and motor response, studied by the method of 
choice following reversal.) Psychologie Francaise, 1966, 
11(1), 78-88.—The cross-maze study of Blancheteau, 
Eskhénazy, and Muller (see 39:4) was extended with 14 
rats. Evidence was found that place cues are primary 
and response cues secondary. Additional test trials lead 
to an equation of these factors. The effect of internal 
maze cues was negligible.—C. J. Adkins, 

12047, Blehert, Sandra R. (Stanford U.) Pattern 
discrimination learning with rhesus monkeys. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 19(1), 311-324.—Rhesus monkeys 
were trained to criterion on a 2-stimulus and a 
5-stimulus pattern discrimination task. The probabilities 
of response to the various stimuli throughout learning 
are examined for individual Ss, and it is found that Ss 
exhibit consistency in the order and manner in which 
incorrect stimuli are eliminated. This suggests a simple 
mathematical description of the process, which is used 
to deepen the analysis of the data, permitting estimation 
of individual learning parameters and construction of 
more meaningful summaries of the group data. 
—Journal abstract. 

12048. Carter, David E., Salive, Harold T., & 
Zajonc, Robert B. (Columbia U.). Sensory interaction: 
Control of auditory discrimination by visual stimulation in 
the pigeon. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(8), 
242-244.—2 pigeons were trained to peck at different 
keys, each associated with a different tone intensity. 
Although the test tones were of the same intensity as 
those used during training, simultaneous presentation о 
a light with the tone altered the probability of correct 
key choice in the same manner as increasing the 
intensity of the tone.—Journal abstract. T 

12049. Durup, Madeleine. (Inst. Neurophysiologie & 
Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) Étude, chez le 
hamster doré, des réactions d'orientation par rapport а 
des déplacements d'air. [A study of orientation reactions 
in relation. to displacements of air in the golden 
hamster.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1966, 9(2), 15-80.—A 
discriminative jumping technique was used to study 3 
aspects of behavior: spontaneous reactions to à current 
of air, reactions to a progressively diminished wind 
velocity to determine the threshold values, and the effect 
on this behavior of unilateral and bilateral sectioning of 
the vibrissae. The threshold of air movement was found 
to be about 20 cm/sec. Unilateral removal of vibrissae 
resulted in a change of preference toward the intact 
side.—C. J. Adkins. и 

12050. Fidura, Frederick G., & Gray, Jennifer 
A. (Michigan State U.) Visual discrimination of color, 
pattern, and form in the Japanese quail (Coturnix 
coturnix japonica). Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 
427-428.—Although a number of recent studies suggest 
that Japanese quail make excellent Ss for the behavioral 
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laboratory, there are no parametric data on instru- 
mental discrimination learning with this species. This 
study assessed the acquisition of 3 commonly used 
simultaneous discriminations, color, pattern, and form, 
using Coturnix quail as Ss. The results show (1) form to 
be the most difficult to discriminate, followed by 
pattern, then color, and (2) little relationship between 
error trials, or total trials to the criterion required for 
acquisition, on the 3 stimulus dimensions.—Journal 
abstract. 

12051. Gossette, Robert L., & Inman, Nelson. 
(Hofstra U.) Comparison of spatial successive discrimi- 
nation reversal performances of two groups of new world 
monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
169-170.—The performances of 3 squirrel and 4 black- 
faced capuchin. monkeys ‘during successive spatial dis- 
crimination reversal training were studied in a form 
board box. Both groups showed progressive error 
reduction across 19 reversal problems, with error scores 
of the capuchins significantly lower than those of the 
squirrels.—Journal abstract. 

12052. Harrington, Gordon M. (State Coll. Iowa) 
Form preference in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
6(1), 13-14.—Independently of prior prolonged ex- 
perience with squares, circles, or normal environment 
27 hooded rats showed marked preference for circles in 
a shuttle-box situation (p < .0001). In the context of 
previous studies the results are interpreted as evidence 
of major differences in relevant variables between 
free-choice and. reinforced-choice situations.—Journal 
abstract. 

12053. Henton, Wendon W., Smith, James C, & 
Tucker, Don. (Florida State U.) Odor discrimination in 
pigeons. Science, 1966, 153(3740), 1138-1139,—An 
operant procedure was employed to investigate odor 
discrimination in the pigeon. Am | acetate concentra- 
tions of 6% saturation in air, and lower, when paired 
with electric shock. markedly reduced key-peckin 
during the odor stimulus period, Sectioning the ol- 
factory nerves eliminated this selective suppression 
behavior. After the operation, the suppression Was 
again conditioned when the concentration, of amyl 
acetate was increased to 15% saturation In air. This is 
theoretically possible shone: mediation by the tri- 

minal system.—Journal abstract. 
"t 12054. Jagoda, Harry M. (New York U.) The effect 
of nonrewarded exposure to discriminanda on the acqui- 
sition of a discrimination. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 

-B), 314-315. 
705055, Kaufman, Ronald. (Stanford U.) Peak shift 
and preference after a conditional discrimination of 
wavelength. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 315- 


316. - 
‚ Paul, Coleman. (Adelphi U.) Effects of over- 
e dA in non-correction training procedures upon 
a brightness discrimination reversal. РУШДИ. 
Science, 1966, 5(11), 423-424.—Investigated the effects 
of overlearning and 2 noncorrection training procedures 
upon the reversal of a black-white discrimination! ve 
Overtraining and the nonentry procedure. facilita 
reversal learning.—Journal abstracts ps 9 
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tions involved in the method of directly comparing 
absolute performance levels of diverse species. Each 
index provides a ratio score which relates reversal 
performance to acquisition performance on visual 
discrimination tasks.—Journal abstract. 

12058. Sachs, Lewis B. (Washington State U.) An 
investigation of the relationship between generalization 
gradients and the phenomena of transposition. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 319-320. 


Avoidance & Escape 


12059. Anderson, D. Chris, & Johnson, L. (Brigham 
Young U.) Conditioned fear as a function of US 
intensity under conditions of drive constancy. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 443-444.— Designed to 
evaluate the associative consequences of UCS intensity 
оп acquisition of a conditioned fear response in the rat. 
An equal number of high and low shock escape trials 
were presented to 4 groups. For | group (A) a CS was 
paired only with high shock trials, and for the other (B), 
only with low shocks. The other 2 groups served as 
controls. Group A ran faster to the CS than the other 
groups on trials in which shock was omitted, Group B 
performance was indistinguishable from controls. Shock 
intensity was found to be a potent performance 
variable —Journal abstract. 

12060. Anderson, D. Chris; Johnson, L., Schwendi- 
man, G., & Dunford, G. (Brigham Young U.) 
Retention of an incompletely learned avoidance response: 
Some problems with replication. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 6(1), 23-24.—8 experiments, each designed to 
determine the cause of failure to replicate the “Катіп- 
effect,” were performed. Replication was finally ob- 
tained for Exp. УП and УШ in which original 
avoidance training was carried to only 1 successful 
avoidance. Under this criterion there was little or no 
overlap in the combined performances of groups 
retrained at .08- and 24-hr intersession intervals with 
thosé retrained at 1- and 4-hr periods.—Journal 
abstract. 

12061. Anderson, Norman H., & Rollins, Howard 
A. (U. California, San Diego) Two failures to prevent 
avoidance decrement. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
71-78.—2 experiments were performed in attempts to 
prevent avoidance decrement (disappearance of an 
initially. learned avoidance response with continued 
acquisition training). In Exp. I, widely distributed 
practice appeared to lower initial performance but did 
not otherwise prevent the decrement. In Exp. II, the 
decrement was found with weak Shock, strong shock 
and with pulsed strong shock.—Journal abstract. 4 

12062. Boll, Thomas J., Madison, Harry L., & 
Douglass, Margaret C. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Probability learning to avoid shock. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(1), 25-26.—Probability learning to 
avoid shock in à Y -maze was investigated in 48 male 
hooded rats, using à noncorrection procedure. The 
independent variables were intensity and probability of 
shock, One side of the Y (Al) was shock-free with 
probabilities + = :90, .75, or .60, while the other side 
was shock-free with probabilities | — т. The major 
findings were: (1) ро matching by high-shock 
Ss, but as an artifact of shock Occurrences; (2) more 


AT's by the low-shock Ss; (3) a positive recency effect; 
and (4) no tendency to maximize to either side. 
—Journal abstract. 
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12063. Bolles, Robert C., Stokes, Louis W., & 
Younger; Mary S. (U. Washington) Does CS termina- 
tion reinforce avoidance behavior? Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 201-207. 
— studies of rats in a running wheel were designed to 
isolate 3 possible sources of reinforcement for avoid- 
ance behavior: (1) termination of CS was assessed by 
presenting CS briefly, for the full CS-UCS interval, or 
until termination by an avoidance response; (2) 
avoidance of UCS was assessed by permitting or not 
permitting responding during CS-UCS interval to avoid 
the next UCS; (3) escape from shock following failure 
of avoidance was manipulated by using short in- 
escapable shocks or by requiring S to terminate shock, 
Avoidance of the UCS was the most important factor in 
acquisition; termination of the CS produced a small 
significant effec; UCS escape was not significant. 
—Journal abstract. 

12064. Calhoun, William H., & Murphy, Robert 
J. (U. Tennessee) Pre- and post-trial stimulation: 
Effects on retention. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 
435-436.—Mice were shocked for stepping from a small 
platform; retention was tested 24 hr. later. Stimulation 
level was controlled during the immediate pre- or 
postlearning period. Mice stimulated for 30 min. 
following learning retained the same as nontreated Ss, 
while mice placed into a dark, quiet environment 
retained more. Ss stimulated prelearning were slightly 
superior to nontreated animals.—Journal abstract. ñ 

12065. Campbell, Byron A., & Jaynes, Julian. 
(Princeton U.) Reinstatement. Psychological Review, 
1966, 73(5), 478-480.—Reinstatement is defined as 
periodic partial repetition of an experience such that it 
maintains the effects of that experience through time. 
This principle is demonstrated in a developmental study 
on the effects of early fear in rats, and is then discussed 
in relation to clinical and developmental theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

12066. Clark, Robert. (E. I. duPont Co., Newark, 
Del) A rapidly acquired avoidance response in rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 11-12.— Describes a 
technique whereby rats acquired a l-way avoidance 
response within 4 training trials and less than 1 min. of 
total training time. 98% of 500 animals met an 
avoidance learning criterion and less than 1% of the 
animals failed to avoid shock in subsequent repeated 
tests of avoidance performance.—Journal abstract. 

12067. Debold, Richard C. (Wesleyan U.) Stimulus 
control of acquired fear and instrumental behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 439-440.— Rats fear 
conditioned in distinctive start boxes and allowed to 
escape to safe boxes with opposite cues do not learn to 
hurdle jump, without Shock, on subsequent days when 
the cues are reversed but do learn when the cues are 
reinstated. Other groups that, without shock, learn with 
the start-box cues the same, do not perform on 
subsequent days, when cues are reversed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12068. Fantino, Edmund; Sharp, Donald, & Cole, 
Michael. (Yale U.) Factors facilitating lever-press 
avoidance. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 214-217.—To assess factors 
which hinder discriminated lever-press avoidance, rats 
which had learned to respond to a CS by crossing the 
experimental chamber to press a lever in order to avoid 
shock were retained during the intertrial interval in the 
experimental chamber or in a carrying case. Locus of 
intertrial placement enhanced performance more than 
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required chamber crossing. All experimental groups 
performed better than Ss retained in lever chamber 
without door drop as part of CS. A 2nd experiment 
demonstrated that superiority of experimental groups їп 
Exp. I was due in part to effectiveness of a door-drop 
CS. Exp. HI showed that training under optimal 
conditions of Exp. I did not transfer to control 
conditions and vice versa.—Journal abstract. 

12069. Gale, Diane S., Sturmfels, Gloria, & Gale, 
Elliot N. A comparison of reciprocal inhibition and 
experimental extinction in the psychotherapeutic process. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 149-155.—3 
matched groups of rats were formed on the basis of a 
conditioned emotional response: Group I was desensi- 
tized by the presentation of a CS which successively 
approximated the original; Group П (reciprocal in- 
hibition) received the same treatment with the addition 
of food as a stimulus for a response incompatible with 
fear; Group III (controls) experienced only the passage 
of time. Relearning trials were administered following 
extinction. The results indicate that the reciprocal 
inhibition technique is faster than desensitization in 
eliminating a fear response. The relearning data were 
equivocal. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

` 12070. Hess, S. M., Paulsen, E. C., Muller, S. A., & 
Carlton, P. L. (Squibb Inst. for Medical Research, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey) A comparison of behav- 
ioral tests for measuring the effects of phenylketonuria in 
rats. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(10), 927-937.—In a variety 
of procedures evaluated as tests of a behavioral deficit 
induced by phenylalanine, classical and Sidman avoid- 
ance procedures were found to be preferable. They are 
short-term, do not require food or water deprivation, 
and lead to reliable differences between control and 
treated animals.—S. B. Coslett. 

12071. McDaniel, James W., & White, Robert 
K. (U. Colorado School of Medicine). A factorial study 
of the stimulus conditions of habituation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 259-270.—To examine the 
effects of variations in the stimulus conditions of 
habituation, 48 cats were conditioned under 3 types of 
habituation pretraining. The major condition of interest 
was different rates of nonreinforced pre-exposure to the 
same physical stimulus in l-hr sessions for 4 days. 
Pretraining was followed by standard escape-avoidance 
with 10 trials/day for 16 days. Rates of acquisition of 
escape-avoidance varied significantly with the type of 
habituation pretraining given, the periodicity of stim- 
ulus exposure, additional cue, and age. It is inferred 
that habituation is an anticipatory response dependent 
upon the predictability of stimulus occurrence. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12072. Ray, A. Joseph, Jr. (Carlton U., Ottawa, 
Canada) Non-incremental shuttle-avoidance acquisition 
to pressurized air US. Psychonomic Science, 1966, S(11), 
433-434.—49 healthy, experimentally naive rats of the 
Sprague-Dawley strain were trained in a shuttle- 
avoidance apparatus to a pressurized air UCS with 
either an 11-ес CS-UCS interval (N = 28) or an 8-sec 
CS-UCS interval (N — 21) and a 2.5-min intertrial 
interval. CS was а 65-db buzzer. Because no significant 
difference in rate or nature of learning between groups 
was found, the groups were combined. 45 rats acquired 
the avoidance response to a criterion of 5 avoidances in 
6 trials in a mean of 9.22 trials (standard error = 1.00 
trial). Acquisition was nonincremental: Ss shifted 


-* abruptly from escape responding to avoidance re- 


Sponding (р < .01) without oscillating. The data are 
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contrasted with results from electric shocl 
avoidance where learning has been seen Asse 
Marec s em ROI are interpreted às sus- 
ng а l-trial learnin, othesis in shuttle-avoi 

bo УШЫ veces е 

ү . Storms, Lowell H., & Boroczi, G » f 
California, Los Angeles) Effectiveness of fixed. eae 
punishment and durability of its effects. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(11), 447-448.—Hooded rats pressing a 
bar for food reward on a fixed interval schedule were 
shocked after every 1, 2, 4, or 8 responses with .6-ma 
shocks of .25-, .50-, ог 1-ѕес duration. All Ss eventually 
ceased responding. In retest sessions 2 wk. later, several 
Ss who had received the least frequent punishment were 
among those who did not resume bar pressing. Only for 
the shorter shock durations was partial punishment less 
effective than punishment for every response.—Journal 
abstract. 


Reinforcement 


12074. Berlyne, D. E., Koenig, Isolde D., & Hirota, 
T. (U. Toronto, Canada) Novelty, arousal, and the 
reinforcement of diversive exploration in the rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
222-226.—In 1 experiment, training sessions, during 
which a bar press resulted in either a novel or a familiar 
light change or buzzer sound, and test sessions, during 
which no reinforcing stimulus was given, occurred on 
alternate days. For rats maintained in a noisy room, 
novel stimuli were more rewarding than familiar stim- 
uli, but the opposite was true for rats maintained in a 
quiet room. It is suggested that reward value is an 
inverted U-shaped function of arousal value, which 
increases with the novelty of the stimulus and the 
arousal level of S. This suggestion was corroborated by 
the results of a 2nd experiment, with methamphetamine 
injections used to raise arousal.—Journal abstract. 

12075. Bower, Gordon; McLean, Jim, & Meacham, 
Jack. (Stanford U.) Value of knowing when reinforce- 
ment is due. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 184-192.—In 4 experiments 
concerning preference for knowing when reinforcement 
is to be delivered—although that information has no 
apparent instrumental value—pigeons chose between 


informative and noninformative stimulus sequences. 


Following an informative choice, the stimulus. was 


correlated with the prevailing interval before rein- 
forcement; following a noninformative choice, it was 
not. Strong preference for the informative sequence, 
regardless of the proportion of short vs. long reinforce- 
ment intervals, was unaffected by addition of a reliable 
f reinforcement. Cue strength of the 
ed. A control experiment 
f preference for un- 
specific stimuli. The 
of secondary rein- 


cue at the moment o 
various stimuli was assess 
excluded explanations in terms o 
predictable "sequences, variety, or 
results are ш in terms 

ent.—Journal abstract. f 
ШЕЛ Calfee, Robert C., & Atkinson, Richard 
€: «(Ux Wisconsin) Two-choice behavior under el 
cases of contingent reinforcement schedules. н па A 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology. | Birra 
193-200.—22 Long-Evans Tats were БИШ pee 
problems under each of 2 limiting cases О 1 


reinforcement. Under FCR schedule, Tp Ist a 
made by S was always under 


reinforced, whil 
schedule, S was requi to make à 2nd (correction) 
ight clustering 


response. Тї of the mean response. proba- 
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bilities around .50 was observed under SCR, while а 
uniform distribution was observed under FCR. The 
sequential response dependencies from SCR were well 
accounted for by a Ist-order Markov process. Depend- 
encies from FCR were more complex. The implications 
of these results with regard to alternative models of 
choice behavior are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12077. Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas) Partial reinforce- 
ment: А hypothesis of sequential effects. Psychological 
Review, 1966, 73(5), 459-477.—A ча which 
attempts to account for extinction following partial 
reinforcement in terms of certain sequential aspects of 
nonreinforced and reinforced trials was considered. The 
central assumptions are that nonreinforced trials occa- 
sion a specific and distinctive internal stimulus and that 
this stimulus is progressively modified by successive 
nonreinforcements. Stimulus modification was indicated 
as exerting its effects on extinction through 3 sequential 
variables: N-length, number of different N-lengths, and 
number of occurrences of each N-length. The operation 
of these variables and the stimulus modification 
mechanism was elaborated by considering certain 
salient and representative partial reinforcement investi- 

ations. This detailed survey of critical experimental 

ndings suggested that the better known nonsequential 
variables which form the basis of most current partial 
reinforcement hypotheses exercise little or no control 
over extinction and that a theory of extinction must be 
based on a sequential analysis. Experimental evidence 
was considered which suggests that: (1) the modification 
mechanism тау be applicable to all partial rein- 
forcement situations, whether classical or instrumental, 
appetitive or aversive; and (2) the present hypothesis 
may be able to deliver certain types ои 
predictions. These particular rate predictions, while 
relatively primitive, do appear to be something of an 
Improvement over the current greater-than type pre- 
diction. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12078. Corman, Charles D., & Shafer, James N. (U. 
Southern California) The effect of spatial separation of 
response and reinforcement on DRL performance. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 21-22.— The distribution 
of interresponse times between 0 and 3 sec. and 
collateral behavior in a differential reinforcement of low 
rates of responding schedule were studied with the bar 
spatially separated from the reinforcement. The distri- 
bution of very short interresponse times for the 4 rats 
stabilized after 25 hr. of training. This suggests that 
stimuli involved in consummatory activity do not 
adventitiously reinforce "bursts" of responses. The 
animal's rate of locomotion to and from the food tray 
adjusted to the interval between reinforcements. 
—Journal abstract. 

12079. Crawford, F. T., Adams, Perrie M., & Whitt, 
J. M. (Florida State U.) Response rate of turtles to 
fixed ratio reinforcement, Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
6(1), 19-20.—2 groups of turtles were given training on 
fixed Tatio schedules of reinforcement. Group 1 was 
trained daily in 10-min sessions but increases in ratio 
schedule were not made in unitary increments, Group 2 
was trained with a 2-day interval between 30-min 
training sessions with unitary increments in the ratio 
schedules. The performance of the groups was similar in 
that Ss in neither group showed a significant increase in 
Tesponse rate. The performance of Group 1, however, 
was sustained over higher ratio schedules before show- 
ing decreased response rates —Journal abstract. 
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12080. Crossman, Edward К. (Arizona State U.) 
Step size and minimum value of an adjusting-ratio 
schedule in a choice situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 27(1-B), 310-311. 

12081. Dalrymple, S. D., & Stretch, R. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Disruption of a position-reversal 
learning set in the rat. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 250-253.—19 rats were re- 
quired to learn a series of 15 position-reversal problems 
in a T-maze (Phase A) and were then assigned at 
random to 2 groups. The acquired position reversal 
learning set (PRLS) was then subjected to disruption 
over 80 trials in which different reward treatments 
operated for each group (Phase B). For a further 150 
trials following the disruptive phase, the initial condi- 
tions were reinstated (Phase C). Results showed that 
rats receiving nonreinforcement during Phase B re- 
turned to the asymptotic performance recorded in Phase 
A within 2-3 reversal problems while those receiving 
20% random reinforcement during Phase B failed to 
reacquire the PRLS within 15 reversal problems. The 
results indicate that random 20% reinforcement, applied 
after establishment of a PRLS in rats, displaces by 
pea random-responding, the “win-stay-lose-shift” 

pothesis appropriate for PRLS attainment.—Journal 
abstract. 

12082. Farmer, J., & Schoenfeld, W. N. (Queens 
Coll, City U. New York) The effect of a response- 
contingent stimulus introduced into a fixed-interval sched- 
ule at varying temporal placement. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 6(1), 15-16.—A response-contingent brief light 
(S1) is made to occur at systematically varied temporal 
positions in a 60-sec fixed-interval reinforcement 
Schedule. Functions are presented showing the effects of 
the S1 at all points in the fixed interval. A comparison 
with peviouily reported data show that these eflects do 
not depend on the presence of a response contingency 
requirement for 51 occurrence.—Journal abstract. 

12083. Gerken, George М. (U. Virginia) Detection 
by the guinea pig of acoustic stimulation and of electrical 
stimulation of the brain. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1966, 1(5), 137-141.—4A threshold procedure using 
operant behavioral techniques with positive reinforce- 
ment was developed after initial efforts with avoidance 
behavioral procedures proved unsatisfactory. In Exp. 1 
the operant threshold procedure was tested by deter- 
mining masked auditory thresholds for trains of clicks. 
In Exp. II similar techniques were used to measure 
thresholds for electrical stimulation of the brain. Exp. 
III involved a determination of the absolute thresholds 
for trains of short noise bursts as a function of the time 
between bursts. Middle ear malfunction proved to be a 
more severe problem than had been anticipated on the 
basis of reports in the literature. The threshold proce- 
dure, however, seems to be adequate for determination 
of absolute or masked thresholds with auditory or 
electrical stimuli—Journal abstract. 

12084. Holman, Eric W. (Stanford U.) Tests for 
Spontaneous alternation. Psychological Review, 1966, 
73(5), 427-436.—Predictions about sequential proper- 
ties of 2-choice learning data are derived from a simple 
assumption about the effects of rewarded and un- 
rewarded choices. These predictions are used as tests for 
spontaneous alternation in T maze experiments. Given 
massed trials, rats show spontaneous alternation during 
Position and reversal training as well as during training 
with both responses rewarded, but these rats are likely 
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to show such alternation on a given trial if and only if 
they have alternated on the previous trial.—Journal 
abstract. 

12085. Mukherjee, Bishwa N. (Nagpur U., India) 
Extinction and spontaneous recovery as a function of 
direction of shift in abbreviated intermittent schedules. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(2), 72-75. 
—An experiment with 4 groups of 35 4-mo-old male 
albino rats in 12 operant conditioning boxes showed 
that "intermittent reinforcement experience has the 
effect of augmenting resistance to extinction in Ss 
receiving progressively shorter inter-trial reinforcement 
even though they had a lower bar pressing rate at the 
terminal phase of acquisition.”—U. Pareek. 

12086. Renner, K. Edward. (U. Illinois) Delay of 
reinforcement: Cue utilization and the frustration effect. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 167-171.—Ss re- 
ceiving partial delay of reward showed better differen- 
tial learning with a brightness cue given on the delay 
trials than did Ss receiving partial reinforcement for 
which the cue was given on nonreward trials. Partial 
delay of reinforcement resulted in faster start latencies 
on the trials in which reinforcement was immediate than 
occurred for continuous immediate reinforcement. The 
decremental effects of constant delay of reinforcement 
on performance were eliminated when a sufficient 
number of trials were given.—Journal abstract. 

12087. Richelle, M. Névroses expérimentales dans 
des conditionnements à renforcement positif. [Experi- 
mental neuroses after conditioning with positive rein- 
forcement.] Psychologica Belgica, 1965, 5, 40-50. 
— These neuroses are defined as forms of nonadaptive 
behavior in animals, resulting from experimental 
manipulation. Experiments revealed nonadaptive be- 
havior in Ss when changes were introduced in a 
reinforcement regime to which Ss had been exposed for 
a long time, or when Ss had been in a situation of 
operant conditioning coupled with exclusively positive 
reinforcement.—J. A. Lucker. 

12088. Rosen, Alexander J. (U. Rochester) Runway 
performance of rats following shifts in the concentration 
and/or duration of sucrose reinforcers after different 
numbers of trials. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 
319. 

12089. Snapper, A. G., Schoenfeld, W. N., Ferraro, 
D. P., & Locke, B. (Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Veterans Administration Hosp, Montrose, N.Y.) 
Some properties of the rat's bar-pressing response under 
regular reinforcement. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 325-327.—2 groups of 
rats were exposed to 1] sessions, and a 3rd group to 10 
sessions, of a regular reinforcement procedure ге- 
inforced by milk. The groups differed with respect to 
strain of rat, age, degree of motivation, and length of 
session. For all conditions, asymptotic response rates 
were not approximated until after 6-12 hr. of exposure 
to the schedule, even when the “warm-up” part of each 
session was discarded. Interresponse times (IRTs) 
showed sequential dependency of any IRT upon the 
length of the immediately preceding IRT in a manner 
similar to earlier findings on differential reinforcement 
of low rates of responding.—Journal abstract. 

12090. Surridge, C. Thomas, & Amsel, Abram. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Acquisition and extinction under 
single alternation and random partial-reinforcement 
conditions with a 24-hour intertrial interval. Journal of 
«+ Experimental. Psychology, 1966, 72(3), 361-368.—Rats 
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were run | trial a day for 192 days on single alternations 
of reward and nonreward and on a random 50% pattern 
of reward and nonreward. No evidence for patterned 
running was found in the single alternation group nor 
for the aftereffects of reward and nonreward in the 
random group. Large differences were found in extinc- 
tion between these groups and a continuous control 
group, both partial groups showing almost по ex- 
tinction over 44 days relative to controls. The slight 
extinction differences between the single alternation and 
random groups were attributable to asymptotic acquisi- 
tion performance differences. Results are discussed in 
relation to hypotheses that appeal to carried-over traces 
of the aftereffects of reward and nonreward from | trial 
to the next.—Journal abstract. 

12091. Trapold, Milton A., & Holden, David. (U. 
Minnesota) Noncontingent partial reinforcement of 
running: A replication. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
5(11), 449-450.—A previous study showed, contrary to 
frustration theory, that the resistance to extinction (R to 
E) of a runway response was not increased by a 
combination of partially reinforced direct goalbox 
placements (DPs) and interspersed continuously rein- 
forced running trials, when the DPs were conducted so 
as to minimize locomotion. When Ss were required to 
locomote a short distance on DPs, however, partial 
reinforcement via DP, whether interspersed with re- 
inforced running trials or not, led to increased R to E. 
The present study replicated the critical groups of the 
earlier study with more appropriate control groups and 
with a larger reward magnitude. The results were in 
substantial agreement with the earlier ones.—Journal 
abstract, 

12092, Vitulli, William F. (U. Miami, Fla.) 
Stimulus functions of unconditioned reinforcers in mul- 
tiple schedules. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 
321. 

12093. Weinberg, Harold, & Andrew, Wayne. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Canada) The conditioned influence of 
cortical stimulation on resistance to extinction. Physi- 
ology & Behavior, 1966, 1(3), 205-207.—2 groups of 10 
rats were trained in a Skinner box for food reinforce- 
ment on a variable ratio schedule of 1:22. Electrical 
stimulation of the striate area for 1 group, and buzzer 
sound for the other group, immediately preceded food 
reinforcement. # of the animals іп och group were 
extinguished with and ⁄ without their respective stimuli. 
The results indicated that both cortical and peripheral 
stimulation acted as secondary reinforcers and were not 
different in their tendency to increase resistance to 
extinction.—Journal abstract. 

12094. Williams, Robert L., & Cole, Spurgeon. 
(West Georgia Coll.) Relationship of reward quantity to 
vigor of те. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 17-18. 
—Studied the rate of consuming a reward as a function 
of the amount of reward. In the framework of Spence’s 
model; reward magnitude is presumed to be a deter- 
minant of the incentive variable K via consummatory 
response strength. Spence proposed the question of 
whether greater consummatory response strength with 
larger amounts of reward is to be attributed to a more 
vigorous consummatory response per unit of time or 
simply to a consummatory response period of longer 
duration. The present study, using 30 male Wistar rats, 
revealed that Ss drank a palatable sucrose solution 
faster (p « .005) when given a larger amount, and i 
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this difference became more pronounced as training 
progressed.—Journal abstract. т 

12095. Zaretsky, Herbert Н. (New York U. Medical 
Center) Learning and performance in the runway as a 
function of the shift in drive and incentive.- Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 
218-221.— To investigate effects of shifts in 2 levels of 
hunger drive and 2 levels of food reward on the speed of 
running in a straight alley, 120 Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats were divided intó 4 groups during acquisition and 
subsequently redividéd into 12 groups in the shift phase. 
During the acquisition phase, significant differences in 
performance due to drive level were found while the 
effect of magnitude of reinforcement proved not to be 
significant. Analyses of the shift groups revealed that 
the acquisition motivation conditions affected the 
performance in the shift phase and that the drive 
motivational variables played the major role in pro- 
ducing this “learning effect.” —Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


12096. Brody, J. F., Jr. (U. Pittsburgh) Conditioned 
Suppression maintained by loud noise instead of shock. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(1), 27-28.—3 rhesus 
monkeys were trained on a variable-interval schedule 
and habituated to the CS (flashing houselights or a 
clicker). The UCS was 1 sec. of 115-db noise presented 
with CS termination. After pairing with the UCS the 2 
CS were equally effective in producing response sup- 
pression.—Journal abstract. 

12097. Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas) Stimulus speci- 
ficity: Nonreward. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(3), 410-414.—80 rats were trained in the 
runway over 3 phases: partial reinforcement acquisition, 
Extinction I, and Extinction II. In Extinction 1, 
nonrewarded confinement (NC) was either the same as 
or different from NC in acquisition; in Extinction II, 
NC was shifted to the opposite value, again resulting in 
NC being the same as or different from acquisition NC. 
Early in Extinction I, response decrement was greater 
for different than for same groups, and later, 60-sec NC 
produced slower terminal running than did 10-sec. NC. 
Similar results occurred in Extinction П. The results 
suggest that each NC occasions a distinctive stimulus 
and that extinction in the instrumental reward situation 
15 to a considerable extent only generalized extinction. 
—Journal abstract. 

12098. Collins, Gordon D. (Ohio State U.) A review 
and experimental assessment of the generalization 
decrement-discrimination hypothesis of extinction. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 310. 

12099. Myer, James S., & Baenninger, Ronald. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Some effects of punishment and 
stress on mouse killing by rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 292-297.—Some 
rats spontaneously and consistently kill mice, whereas 
others do not. In this experiment, mouse killing by rats 
was temporarily suppressed when punished by the 
administration of painful electric shock contingent upon 
Killing, whereas shock uncorrelated with killing had 
little Suppressive effect. Shock administered to sup- 
pressed killers in the presence of mice overcame the 
Suppression produced by punishment and induced the 
rats to kill the mice. Thus shock both reduced the 
probability of killing on future occasions and induced 
killing. The same pattern of shock did not induce killing 
by rats that did not spontaneously kill mice prior to the 
experiment.—Journal abstract. 
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12100. Wilson, Maurice E. (Emory U.) The role of 
generalization and delay in nonintegrative learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 322. 

12101. Wilton, R. N. (U. Exeter, England) Ex- 
tinction of a running response as a function of reinforce- 
ment magnitude. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 18(3), 228-235.—4 groups of rats 
were trained on different sucrose solutions in a straight 
runway. Terminal running speed was a monotonic 
function of reinforcement magnitude. After training 
each group was subdivided, | subgroup being extin- 
guished under spaces the other under massed condi- 
tions. In spaced extinction Ss trained on nonextreme 
reward magnitudes showed most resistance to extinc- 
tion. It was concluded that resistance to extinction is an 
inverted U-shaped function of reinforcement magnitude 
found in training. The massed extinction trials were 
conducted with a very short intertrial interval. The Ss 
showed an immediate drop in running speed followed 
by a gradual recovery and a subsequent decline. The 
number of trials taken to reach the peak recovery speed 
was a function of reinforcement magnitude found in 
training. Results on both massed and spaced extinction 
trials were interpreted in terms of the facilitatory and 
inhibitory effects of momentary and conditioned frus- 
tration. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


12102. Caggiula, Anthony R., & Hoebel, Bartley 
С. (U. Michigan) “‘Copulation-reward site" in the 
posterior hypothalamus. Science, 1966, 153(3741), 1284- 
1285.— Posterior hypothalamic self-stimulation of male 
rats, in which monopolar, platinum electrodes had been 
bilaterally implanted, increased after systemic injection 
of testosterone. Constant stimulation to the same site 
elicited immediate copulation with estrous female rats. 
During constant stimulation, males would press a bar to 
open a door for access to females. Even after ejacula- 
tion, males continued to open the door and to display 
sexual activity until stimulation terminated. Posterior 
hypothalamic stimulation is like normal sexual stimu- 
lation: it is rewarding, the reward varies with the 
amount of the sex hormone, and it elicits motivated 
copulation.—Journal abstract. 

12103. Cairns, Robert B. (Indiana U.) Attachment 
behavior of mammals. Psychological Review, 1966, 73(5), 
409-426.—Available data support the empirical general- 
ization that animals tend to remain in the presence of 
objects to which they have been continuously exposed. 
From such observations, and certain assumptions. of 
associative learning theory, it is proposed that mam- 
malian attachment behavior is determined by: (1) the 
length of association with an object in a given context, 
and (2) the relative cue weight of the object. The model 
emphasizes the associative nature of the attachment 
Process, the contextual and response relativity of 
attachment behavior, and the role of the immediate 
stimulus setting in the control of an animal's response 
subsystems. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12104. Cairns, Robert B. (Indiana U.) Development, 
maintenance, and extinction of social attachment behav- 
ior in sheep. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 298-306.—Social attachment 
behavior of 20 purebred lambs was studied over a 6-mo 
Period. In the first of 3 experiments, the reinforcing 
Properties of strong attachments formed by young 
lambs to the perceptually prominent objects, animate or 


inanimate, with which they had been continuously 
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confined were demonstrated in a series of maze tests. 
The remaining 2 experiments dealt with the processes 
involved in the extinction of previously acquired social 
attachments by: (1) analyzing some of the effects of 
short-term social and biological deprivation, and (2) 
examining the conditions under which the attachments 
might be reversed.—Journal abstract. 

12105. Carr, W. J., Loeb, L. S., & Wylie, N. 
R. (Temple U.) Responses to feminine odors in normal 
and castrated male rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 336-338.—Fol- 
lowing a 50-day period of cohabitation with females, 36 
male rats were tested in their home cages for sexual 
vigor and for preference for odors from normal 
receptive vs. nonreceptive females. 2 mo. prior to odor 
preference testing, 13 sexually active and 6 inactive Ss 
were castrated; 12 active and 5 inactive Ss served as 
controls. Active normal Ss preferred receptive-female 
odor over nonreceptive-female odor (p < .01), but 
inactive normal Ss and castrates showed no preference 
for either feminine odor. Active normal Ss.spent more 
time than did other Ss investigating nonreceptive-female 
odor as well as receptive-female odor (p < .05). 
—Journal abstract. 

12106. Friedman, Miriam C. (Rutgers U.) Physio- 
logical conditions for the stimulation of prolactin secre- 
tion by external stimuli in the ring dove. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 312-313. 

12107. Griffin, Gary A., & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effects of three months of total social 
deprivation on social adjustment and learning in the 
rhesus monkey. Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 533- 
547.—Rhesus monkeys reared in total social isolation 
for the first 3 mo. of life were compared with 3-mo 
partial social isolates on social and learning behaviors. 
Home-cage observations also were taken over the 
isolation and social testing periods. The 3-mo total 
social isolates showed extreme withdrawal when they 
were removed from the isolation chambers, and this 
withdrawal was so severe that 1 S died of starvation 
because it refused to eat food placed in its cage. The 
totally socially isolated Ss exhibited a drop in oral and 
manual exploration of the cage when removed from 
isolation and showed an increase їп the category of 
self-directed orality. The isolates also showed difficulty 
in adapting to new situations. However, no differences 
in social or learning behaviors were found between the 
3-mo total social isolates and their partially socially 
isolated controls. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. x 

12108. Lindzey, Gardner; Manosevitz, Martin, & 
Winston, Harvey. (U. Texas) Social dominance in the 
mouse. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(11), 451-452.—2 
inbred strains of mice were opposed in measures of tube 
and food dominance, and aggression, using matched 
pairs of individual opponents. There were stable strain 
differences on all 3 measures, and Ss within strains were 
highly similar to each other in performance. Results on 
the food-dominance and aggression measures were 
concordant, while performance on the tube-dominance 
test was negatively related to the other 2 measures. 
—Journal abstract. ү» 

12109. Lott, Dale F., & Brody, Philip N. (О. 
California, Davis) Support of ovulation in the ring dove 
by auditory and visual stimuli. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 311-313.—21 of 
25 experienced female ring doves laid eggs when visually 
isolated: except for their own reflection in a mirror, 
provided that they were also exposed to the sound of a 
breeding colony of doves. None of 12 females exposed 
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to the sound of the breeding colony, but unable to see 
either another live dove or their mirror image, laid; 2 of 
10 females exposed to their own mirror image but 
unable to hear other doves laid.—Journal abstract. 

12110. Morris, Ramona, & Morris, Desmond. Men 

and apes. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966. viii, 
271 p. $7.95. 
Hs 12111. Thiessen, D. D. (U. Texas) Role of physical 
injury in the physiological effects of population density in 
mice. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 62(2), 322-324.—Increases in open-field 
activity and organ weight change associated with 
expanding population size leave open the question of 
regulators. When 80 male mice derived from random 
crosses of 5 inbred strains were housed in populations 
of 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 for 1 wk., fighting and wounding 
paralleled increase in population size and were asso- 
ciated with increases in open-field activity and vari- 
ations in organ weights. Number of body wounds was 
the better indicator of behavioral and physiological 
change than population per se; body wounds correlated 
significantly with activity (r — .26) and spleen weight 
(г = .52). Submissive wounded animals were higher in 
activity than dominant nonwounded animals (p < 
.005).—Journal abstract. 

12112. Whalen, Richard E., & Edwards, David 
А. (О. California, Irvine) Sexual reversibility in 
neonatally castrated male rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1966, 62(2), 307-310.—24 
male rats, castrated on the day of birth, were admin- 
istered male or female hormones starting at 100 days of 
age and tested for male or female mating. Males 
initially administered testosterone mounted females. 
Males initially administered estrogen and progesterone 
exhibited lordosis when mounted by males. When the 
hormone conditions were reversed for these groups, Ss 
displayed behavior appropriate to the hormone given. 
Additional Ss were given male or female hormones but 
not allowed to mate. When the hormone treatments 
were reversed for these Ss, behavior appropriate to the 
hormone given was induced. Thus the male rat cas- 
trated at birth is not fixated as male or female in 
adulthood by either hormone treatment or sexual 
experience.—Journal abstract. 
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12113. Belbin, E., Belbin, R. M., & Downs, S. 
(University Coll., London, England) Age and trans- 
lation processes. Bulletin de l'Association Internationale 
de Psychologie Appliquée, 1966, 15(1), 39-46,—Perform- 
ance may decline from the 30s onward when intervening 
steps or judgments are involved between perception and 
response. The hypothesis that such decline was due to 
difficulties in "translation processes" rather than to 
motor or perceptual limitations was tested. A series of 
experiments was performed in which both young and 
old trainees were taught by a verbal method to perform 
a task with a high manual component and by amanual 
activity method to perform a verbal task. The results 
showing that a change in the response modality from 
learning to testing was effected without age decrement 


in score did not substantiate the hypothesis.—A. Naar. 
i і Соп 1] 

12114. Elkind, David. (U. Ка sona TH 

—32 children and 32 


orientation shifts in children 
Development, 1966, 37(3), 493-498. 
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adolescents were tested for their ability to shift from a 
functional to a perceptual and from a positive- to a 
negative-similarity orientation in the course of a 
concept-attainment task. Results show that the adoles- 
cents were significantly more successful in both types of 
shift, although the similarity shift was more difficult 
than the level shift for both age groups. The results of 
this preliminary investigation are interpreted as sug- 
gesting that the thought of the adolescent is not only 
more logically complex than that of the child but that it 
is also more flexible and mobile.—Journal abstract. 

12115. Kaoubich, V. K. [The effect of prenatal 
accidents upon the neurological development of chil- 
dren.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(7), 
1041-1044,—83 9-10-yr-olds delivered with the help of 
forceps were NE and compared with 35 
children of the same age born without complications. 
Their EEGs did not differ substantially. The Ist group 
showed slight neurological symptoms of psychopathy 
and mental weakness, the frequency of which was 
statistically insignificant. (French summary) (37 ref.) 
—4. A. Lucker. 

12116. Karr, Chadwick, & Wesley, Frank. (Portland 
State Coll.) Comparison of German and U.S. child- 
rearing үе, Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 715- 
723.—71 respondents who had lived in Germany and in 
the United States filled out а 63-item questionnaire 
comparing child-rearing practices in the 2 cultures. The 
results indicate that German parents are more con- 
trolling in such areas as toilet training, table manners, 
and school and homework; and, in general, they punish 
more severely. The American parent was found to 
exercise more control with regard to personal hygiene, 
sex behavior, sports, and church and youth organiza- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

12117. Porteus, S. D., & David, Kenneth. (U. 
Hawaii) Australid mental development and geriatric 
decline. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 75-87. 
—Describes certain difficulties inherent to the study of 
the course of early development and geriatric decline in 
primitive iw Se Presents evidence indicating that 
among Australids the 4th decade of life is the period of 
initial onset of deteriorative changes. Supplementary 
data on individuals from 40-70 yr. of age are needed 
before the tempo of decline can be determined. Never- 
theless, if early appearance and more rapid decline is 
the rule, then this may explain the simple cultural level 
attained by these people. Restricted roductivity of 
inventive devices could be a factor, and of this ability 
the Porteus Maze seems to be a reliable index. At the 
other end of the еы, aboriginal school children 
were tested. Less difference between these Ss and groups 
in other, more sophisticated situations was found. Their 
Maze scores were surprisingly high. But success in the 
Maze is related, not to all-round intelligence, but rather 
to practical abilities, and when these performances were 
subjected to qualitative scoring, which has been shown 
to reflect delinquent trends in our society, the early 
adolescent group of Ss had average Q scores almost 
exactly midway between those of delinquents and 
nondelinquents. As regards male geriatric decline, the 
data show that the 23 Ss aged over 70 yr. could only 
score 7.04 yr., but a group of 11 Ss between 41 and 60 
yr. rose to 10.15 yr.—Journal abstract. 

12118. Yampey, Nasim. Familía, escuela y salud 
mental. [Family, school and mental health.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(2), 153-159.—Both family and school are comple- 
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mentary institutions in promoting learning, but family 
has the priority. The school gives the child information, 
helps him to learn to get along with others, and forms 
his character. Cooperation between the 2 is neces- 
sary.—W. W. Meissner. 


INFANCY 


12119. Charlesworth, William R. (U. Minnesota) 
Persistence of orienting and attending behavior in infants 
as a function of stimulus-locus uncertainty. Child Devel- 
opment, 1966, 37(3), 473-491.—Persistence of orienting 
and attending behavior was measured in 80 infants who 
played a peek-a-boo game under 3 experimental condi- 
tions varying in degree of uncertainty as to where the 
peek-a-boo face would appear on each trial. Predictions 
were confirmed that the greatest degree of persistence in 

laying the game would be (1) positively associated with 

igh uncertainty, (2) unrelated to the amount of 
exposure time to the peek-a-boo face, and (3) unrelated 
to affect states measured by expressive behaviors. The 
findings are discussed in terms of various theories 
postulating conflict, surprise, frustration, affect-aroused 
drive reduction, stimulus satiation, and head-turning 
reinforcement. It is concluded that stimulus апа re- 
sponse uncertainty, as viewed in terms of partial 
reinforcement, and the response-instigating effects of 
unexpected events, as represented by a disparity be- 
tween expectancy and stimulus outcome, best account 
for the elicitation and maintenance of curiosity 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

12120. Cohen, Leslie В. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Observing responses, visual preferences and habitu- 
ation to visual stimuli in infants. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 27(1-B), 310. 

12121. Kagan, Jerome, et al. (Harvard U.) Infants’ 
differential reactions to familiar and distorted faces. Child 
Development, 1966; 37(3), 519-532.—4-mo-old infants 
were presented 4 different 3-dimensional representations 
ofa human face: a regular face; a face in which the eyes 
nose, and mouth were rearranged; a face with no cyes; 
and a blank face. Fixation times to the regular and 
rearranged faces were equivalent, but smiling and large 
decreases in heart rate were significantly more frequent 
to the regular face. It is suggested that long fixations are 
ambiguous in meaning, for they can be clicited by 
stimuli that represent both emergent schema and partial 
violations of familiar schema. Assessment of other 
reactions, such as smiling and. cardiac deceleration, 
furnishes important information on the infant's capacity 
for discrimination and allows the E to differentiate 
fixation in the service of assimilation from fixation in 
the service of reducing uncertainty.—Journal abstract. 

12122. Phatak, Pramila. (M. S. University of 
Baroda, India) Behaviour patterns of infants under 
testing. Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(2), 115-123. 
—Observations of infants in 3 age groups (5-6, 11-12, 
23-24 mo.) showed that at 5% mo. the child is attracted 
by objects used in the testing situation, and manipulates 
and plays with them. By about 12 mo. he starts seeing 
the game in the manipulation of the material but 
requires a good deal of coaxing. At 23% mo. the child 
understands the testing situation and is goal-oriented. 
—U. Pareek. 

12123. Rosenblith, Judy F. (Brown U.) Prognostic 
value of neonatal assessment. Child Development, 1966, 
37(3), 623-631.— Present data from an ongoing research 
project to determine the prognostic value of the 
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Graham-Rosenblith behavioral assessments of new- 
borns. The 8-mo status of 279 Ss (165 examined twice) 
is shown. The 8-mo criteria include ratings of activity 
level; physical, mental, and social-emotional develop- 
ment; fine and gross motor coordination; and overall 
diagnosis. Both neonatal scale scores and ratings are 
related to various of the 8-mo criteria. The particular 
neonatal measure, and whether it was from a Ist or 2nd 
assessment, appears to affect both the degree of relation 
and the criteria to which it is related.—Journal abstract. 

12124. Stechler, Gerald, & Latz, Elizabeth. (Boston 
U. Medical Center) Some observations on attention and 
arousal in the human infant. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 517-525. 
—Following the neonatal period during which visual 
attentive behavior is present and normally associated 
with a subsidence of ongoing activity, there is, at least 
for some babies, starting at about 10 days, a brief 
period which is characterized by unbroken fixations of 
long duration and is labeled provisionally, “obligatory 
attention,” At about the same time, perhaps along with 
the waning of the obligatory response, certain stimuli, 
apparently human forms, start to elicit excitation in 
contrast to the earlier quiescence reaction. For some 
babies this excitation is obviously pleasurable, but 
stimulus intake nevertheless appears to be regulated by 
briefer looking. For other babies the excitation which 
occurs at this time does not seem to be pleasurable, and 
there is even more distinctive looking away or perhaps 
even avoidance of the eliciting stimulus.—Journal 
summary. 


CHILDHOOD 


12125. Church, Joseph. (Brooklyn Coll.) Language 
and the discovery of reality: A developmental psychology 
of cognition. New York, N.Y. Vintage Books, 1966. 
xiii, 245 p. $1.95(paper). 

12126. Fountain, Wendy, & Lynn, R. (U. Leeds, 
England) Change in level of arousal during childhood. 
БЕЙИТ Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 213-217. 
—Considers the problem of changes in arousal at 
different ages during childhood. The Necker Cube 
reversal rate is taken as a measure of arousal, and data 
are reported showing a lowering of arousal level as 
children get older. The results, together with other 
characteristics of children’s performance, are considered 
in terms of cortical-subcortical relations. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12127. Frankl, Liselotte. (Hampstead Child Therapy 
Clinic, London, England) Unfallgeführdung bei Kin- 
dern. [Accident proneness in children.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(5), 
161-167.—A study of the role of unconscious motives 
in causing accidents, with emphasis on developmental 
aspects. The ability to protect himself appears to 
develop in the child gradually, as he takes over the 
protective functions of his parents. No generalizations 
as to the causes of accidents are feasible because there is 
always an interaction of several motives, although a 
number of motives characteristic of childhood and 
adolescence can be identified and differentiated from 
more lasting accident-producing mechanisms. (20 ref.) 
—E. Bakis. 

12128. Grusec, Joan. (Wesleyan U.) Some ante- 
cedents of self-criticism. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(3). 244-252.— The effect. of certain 
variables on the development of self-criticism was 
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assessed, After interaction with a model who, was either 
high or low in rewardingness, children played a game 
with her in which they were criticized for their 
performance and punished by withdrawal of love 
(WOL) or withdrawal of material reward. Termination 
of punishment was contingent or noncontingent on 
their verbalization of self-criticism. High-model reward- 
ingness was more effective than low-model rewarding- 
ness regardless of the kind of punishment used in 
producing the initial self-critical response. However, 
high-model rewardingness and contingent reinforcement 
facilitated the subsequent development of self-criticism 
only when used in combination with WOL. Generaliza- 
tion of self-criticism occurred when Ss had experienced 
contingent reinforcement and WOL.—Journal abstract. 

12129. Hall, Thomas W. (Yale U.) Some effects of 
anxiety on the fantasy play of preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 302-303. 

12130. Kanfer, Frederick H. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) Influence of age and incentive conditions on 
children’s self-rewards. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 263-274.—2 experiments investigated the effects 
of age, incentives, and class-standing on frequency of 
self-reinforcement (SR) in children. In Exp. I children in 
classes rewarded themselves for anticipating E's re- 
sponse correctly, when chances for successful guessing 
were near zero. Younger children gave more inap- 
propriate SRs, as did children who were rewarded with 
candy, and others who also observed a model's self- 
rewards. Children who were ranked in the lower % of 
their classes exceeded high-ranking Ss in self-rewards in 
the candy and model groups. In Exp. II, SR was taken 
for correct responding after a simple partially learned 
visual discrimination in individual sessions, Low- 
ranking Ss performed equally well as pun ranking Ss 
but took more undeserved self-rewards. Incorrect SRs 
correlated .45 іп Ss. across Exp. I and II. The 
relationship of age, class-standing, and tendency to take 
undeserved self-reinforcements was discussed. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12131. Scarr, Sandra. (U. Maryland) Genetic fac- 
tors in activity motivation. Child Development, 1966, 
37(3), 663-673.—A study of 61 pairs of identical (MZ) 
and fraternal (DZ) grade-school twin girls found 
moderate genetic contributions to individual differences 
in several aspects of activity motivation: reaction time, 
variety of activity, anxiety, and impatience. Activity 
motivation was defined by empirical clusters of related 
measures including ratings, experimental tasks, and 
interviews. Intraclass correlation coefficients for the MZ 
and DZ groups were compared, and heritability esti- 
mates were computed for every measure. Possible biases 
in twin research were examined with special emphasis 
on the environmental similarity of MZ and DZ co- 
twins. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12132. Schaffer, H. R. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) Activity level as a constitutional determinant 
of infantile reaction to deprivation. Child Development, 
1966, 37(3), 595-602.— V uinerability to deprivation has 
often been regarded as a function of constitutional 
factors, and in this paper an attempt is made to isolate 1 
of these, namely, activity level, and to show its relation 
to individual differences in the reactions of infants toa 
deprivation experience. The hypothesis that inactive - 
infants are more likely tol be advese а 
active infants is investigat in the coi f a project 
in which measures for both activit, level and vulnera; 
bility to deprivation were obtained. The fin 1 
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cate a significant relation in support of the hypothesis, 
and the suggestion is made that, at this period of life, 
organismic factors may be of greater consequence in 
determining outcome than such parameters as age or 
length of deprivation. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12133. Wolf, Theta H. (Hamline U.) Intuition and 
experiment: Alfred Binet's first efforts in child psychol- 
ogy. Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1966, 2(3), 233-239.—In 1890 Binet published 3 experi- 
mental studies of his 2 daughters. These papers ex- 
tended beyond biographical or questionnaire reports; 
they represent the early intuitions and groping hy- 
potheses about development and individual differences 
which characterize his later contributions.—C. М. 
Franks. 

12134. Zigler, Edward; Levine, Jacob, & Gould, 
Laurence. (Yale U.) Cognitive processes in the develop- 
ment of children’s appreciation of humor. Child Devel- 
opment, 1966, 37(3), 507-518.—A Children’s Mirth 
Response Test consisting of 25 cartoons was con- 
Structed and administered to 64 children of average 
intellect in the 2nd-5th grades. The overall findings 
indicate a general positive relation between cognitive 
level and the comprehension of the cartoons and a 
complex relation between comprehension and mirth 
response. While the mirth response increased in Grades 
2-4, an unexpected but significant decrease was found 
between Grades 4 and 5. The hypothesis advanced to 
explain this decrease involved a cognitive-congruency 
principle which held that cartoons which make few 
cognitive. demands elicit a lower mirth response than 
those that are in keeping with the complexity of the 
child's cognitive apparatus. Analysis of the data offers 
some support for this hypothesis, (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Learning 


e ў » | group of 
children engaged in concurrent verbalization, a 2nd 


dren to communicate to listeners. Child Develo ment 
1966, 37(3), 675-685.—12-yr-old Ss were Gained by 
allowing them to practice communicating with peers. 


appropriate discriminations from Picture series. 3 16-S 
g the role of 
speaker, listener, or both speaker and listener. Trained 
Ss’ communication improvements were compared with 
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16 untrained Ss. Training improved communications in 
tests like the training materials, as Ss learned to be more 
brief and to the point. Brevity seemed to generalize to 
less similar communication tests where it was not 
necessarily appropriate. Ss who practiced as both 
speaker and listener improved no more than those 
restricted to either role.—Journal abstract 

12137. Goldberg, Miriam L., Passow, A. Harry, & 
Justman, Joseph. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) The 
effects of ability grouping. New York. N.Y.: Teachers 


. Coll. Press, Columbia U., 1966. ix, 254 p. $7.00. 


12138. lijima, Fusako. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., 
Japan) The child’s ordinal number concept and. its 
formation. Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 14(2), 79-87.—Studied the concept of ordinal 
number and its instructional facilitation. 5-yr-old Ss 
were given tasks in 1-to-l, reversal, and random 
Correspondence. Cardinal and ordinal number percep- 
tual tasks were also presented. To study the facilitation 
of the concept 3 experimental and 1 control group of 15 
Ss each were used. E instructed 1 group in the verbal 
label of the concept, the 2nd group in the number 
System, and the 3rd in the verbal label and number 
System. Results indicate no significant differences 
between experimental groups although each experi- 
mental group performed significantly better than the 
control group.—J. C. Moore. 

12139. Kuvshinov, N. I. (Pedagogical Inst., Tomsk, 
USSR) Protsess razvertyvaniya obrazov v orientiro- 
vachnyi period deyatel’nosti и deter mladshogo shkol’nogo 
vozrasta. [The process of image development in younger 
school children during the orienting period of activity.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 105-116.—125 Ist- 
and 2nd-graders copied a schematized picture of a 
house. Every 30 sec. carbons of the incomplete drawing 
were withdrawn, which showed the development of the 
drawing in time. After completion of the Ist drawing, Ss 
were asked to repeat the drawing twice, either after 
referring to the original or without referring to it. The 
results are discussed іп terms of completeness of 
drawing, relationship between omissions and their 
importance, the sequence and logic of adding elements 
to the drawing, and the effect of repeated reproductions 
on the goodness of drawing.—L. Zusne. 

12140. Matsuda, Michihiko, & Matsuda, Fumiko. 
(Shikoku Women's Junior Coll., Japan) The effects of 
verbal reinforcement combinations on acquisition and 
extinction of discrimination learning in infants, children 
and feeble-minded children. Japanese Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1966, 14(2), 65-70.—S was presented 
with a series of pairs of figures and asked to choose a 
figure from each pair which he thought was correct. 
After each response E presented 1 of 3 possible 
combinations of verbal reinforcement: (1) right for a 
Correct response, nothing for incorrect (RN); (2) 
nothing for a correct response, wrong for incorrect 
(NW); (3) right for a correct response, wrong for 
incorrect (RW). Results indicate that some feeble- 
minded Ss did not learn under any of the 3 conditions, 
but all 3rd grade Ss were able to learn the problem. 
Kindergarten Ss learned best under the NW condition, 
While 3rd grade Ss learned best under the RN condition. 
Rates of incorrect Tesponses decreased linearly in 
normal Ss but decreased suddenly near the end of the 
learning in the feebleminded Ss.—J. C. Moore. 

12141. Myers, Nancy A., & Myers, Jerome L. (U. 
Massachusetts) Secondary reinforcement as a function 7 
of training and testing schedules. Child Development, 
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1966, 37(3), 645-652.—144 preschool children were 
assigned to 6 groups which differed with respect to the 
method of establishing a light as a secondary reinforcer 
(Sr) for button pressing, and with respect to the 
schedule of Sr in a choice situation designed to measure 
Sr strength. A clear preference for the Sr button was 
shown. Several predictions, generated by a discrimi- 
nation hypothesis of Sr, were tested; the data were in 
the expected direction.—Journal abstract. 

12142, Ojemann, Ralph H., Maxey, E. James, & 
Snider, Bill C. (Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland, O.) Further study of guided learning 
experience in developing probability concepts in grade 
five. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 97-98.—A 
previous study with 5th grade Ss indicated a tendency 
"to maximize success" without extraneous rewards. 
This paper reports similar results using an auto- 
instructional program instead of a teacher-directed 
program to provide a further check on the results. 
—Journal abstract. 

12143. Wolff, Joseph L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The role of dimensional preferences in discrimination 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 455-456. 
—Confirms the hypothesis that S's preference for а 
stimulus dimension affects the ease with which he 
achieves a discrimination in which that dimension is 
relevant. The significance of this finding for the gener- 
ally accepted explanation of Kendler and Kendler's (see 
34:3) study of discrimination reversal learning in kinder- 
garteners is indicated.—Journal abstract. 

12144. Wong, Roderick, & Blevings, George. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Presentation 
modes and immediate recall in children. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 5(10), 381-382.—3 groups of 10 yr. old 
children were required to learn a list of 8 consonant- 
vowel-consonant trigrams. 1 group received visual 
presentation only, another received visual plus auditory 
presentation, and a 3rd group saw and vocalized the 
material. The results indicate superior performance for 
the 2 groups involving auditory stimulation, and impli- 
cations were drawn from this to the **additivity-of cues" 
and "preferred modality” hypotheses.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

Abilities 

Thomas J., Sciarra, June, & Jett, 
Jean. (U. Cincinnati) Nursery school children's ob- 
servation responses to novel, complex, and asymmetrical 
complex stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(5), 
165-167.— Children's observation responses to novel 
stimuli were found to be a function of: (I) adaptation 
level induced by repeated presentations of a simple 
stimulus, (2) complexity of the stimulus, (3) asymmetry 
of the stimulus for some Ss, and (4) individual 
differences on a “stimulus differentiation” dimension. 
Retesting | mo. later showed these functions to be 
stable.—Journal abstract. 2m 

12146. Birch, Herbert G., & Belmont, Lillian. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine) Reply to Sterritt 
and Rudnick. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
314. 

12147. Ferguson, Lucy R., & Maccoby, Eleanor 
E. (Michigan State U.) Interpersonal correlates of 
differential abilities. Child Development, 1966, 37(3). 
549-571.—Explores the interpersonal correlates of 
«differential patterns of cognitive ability. From an initial 
population of 1200 Sth-grade children, 126 Ss with 
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discrepancies between verbal, space, and number ability 
were selected. Interpersonal characteristics were as- 
sessed by self-report questionnaires and peer ratings. 
Findings support the conclusions that discrepant verbal 
ability is associated with continued and somewhat 
conflictful dependency on adults and lowered social 
interaction with peers, whereas numerical ability is 
related to assertiveness, interpersonal competence, and 
a more appropriate level of dependency. High space 
ability, when associated with low verbal or number 
Skills, was related to sex-inappropriate patterns of 
behavior (passivity in boys and aggressiveness in girls). 
(2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12148. Flick, Grad L. (U. Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.) Sinistfality revisited: A  perceptual-motor ap- 
proach. Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 613-622. 
— Reports the relation between perceptual-motor func- 
tioning and hand-eye dominance on 237 female and 216 
male Negro 48-mo-old Ss. Performances of Ss falling 
into 5 hand-eye-dominance categories were compared 
on 2 perceptual-motor tasks and Stanford-Binet IQ. 
Results show that left-hand-left-eye-dominant Ss gave 
significantly poorer performances on perceptual-motor 
and intellectual measures than all other hand-eye- 
dominant Ss except left-hand-right-eye-dominant Ss. 
There were no significant differences among compari- 
sons of other hand-eye-dominance groups on these 
measures. Since the present investigation represents a 
relatively new approach to sinistrality, there is no direct 
empirical evidence for comparison; however, support 
was obtained for a previous study finding left-hand-left- 
eye-dominant Ss deficient in intellectual functioning. 
Although expressions of hand-eye dominance appear to 
be under neurological control, the underlying mech- 
anism seems obscure. A neurological frame of reference 
is proposed, and further research on etiological factors 
is suggested. (30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

12149. Ginsburg, Herbert P. (U. North Carolina) 
Centration and decentration as a function of age and 
clarity of problem. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 
293. F 

12150. Goodnow, Jacqueline J., & Bethon, Gloria. 
(George Washington U.) Piaget's tasks: The effects of 
schooling and intelligence. Child Development, 1966, 
37(3), 574-582.—Attempted to clarify results obtained 
with schooled and unschooled children in Hong Kong, 
and to explore the effects of CA and MA upon Piaget s 
tasks. Ss were several groups of United States school- 
children, selected to allow a close matching for either 
MA or CA and to cover a wide range in IQ. The data, 
combined with Hong Kong data, indicated that (1) lack 
of schooling does not upset the conservation of weight, 
volume, or surface but does upset a task of combin- 
atorial reasoning; and (2) among schoolchildren, all 
tasks show a close relation to МА. The interaction 
between task and schooling may reflect the greater 
reliance of unschooled children upon perceptually 
present material or upon action models for reasoning. 
—Journal abstract. 

12151. Hutton, Jerry B. (Baylor U. Coll. of 
Medicine) Bender recall of children as related to age and 
intelligence. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
34.—Following the administration of the standard 
Bender, 156 Ss, grouped for age and intelligence, were 
asked to recall as many of the designs as possible. Single 


ificati i indi ignificant 
classification analyses of variance indicated signi 

differences among the means for Koppitz scores (P 
< .01) and Bender recall (p < .05). Product moment 
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correlations of .56 and –.74 (p < .001) were obtained by 
correlating the 78 Stanford-Binet MAs with recall and 
Koppitz scores, respectively —Author abstract. 

12152. Kagan, Jerome; Pearson, Leslie, & Welch, 
Lois. (Harvard U.) Conceptual impulsivity and induc- 
tive reasoning. Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 583-594. 
—lIst-grade children (79 boys, 76 girls) were admin- 
istered tests to assess conceptual reflection-impulsivity 
‘and performance on 3 inductive reasoning tests. Impul- 
sive children had faster response times and higher error 
scores on the inductive reasoning tests even when verbal 
ability was controlled.—Journal abstract. i 

12153. Müller, R. (Kilstetter Str. 36, Berlin, 
Germany) Deduktives Denken bei achtjihrigen Kindern. 
[Deductive thinking of eight year old children.] Zeit- 
schrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 
1966, 13(2), 274-282.—Are children in the beginning 
school grades capable of profiting from spelling rules? 
The progress of 3 groups was compared: Group | was 
taught by using rules, Group 2 by visual-motoric 
memory, and Group 3 did not receive any special 
training. The results indicate that children were able to 
use the rules correctly, thus can think deductively.—W. 
J, Koppitz. 

12154. Piaget, Jean, & Inhelder, Bürbel. (U. 
Geneva, Switzerland) L'image mentale chez l'enfant. 
[The mental image in the child.] Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1966. viii, 461 p. F. 32. 

12155. Tempone, Vincent J. (U. Arizona) Medi- 
ational processes in primary stimulus generalization. 
Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 687-696.—Stimulus 
generalization was tested on a visual spatial dimension. 
108 children, equally divided into 2 age groups of 6-7 

- and 10-11 yr. olds, were subdivided into 3 groups that 
varied in the initial number of training trials (15, 30, 
45). The resulting gradients were a function of spatial 
distance, age, and training trials. Increased training 
resulted in increased generalization for younger Ss but 
decreased generalization for older Ss. Older Ss had 
shorter response latencies. The results are interpreted as 
Supporting a stimulus response unit and a stimulus- 
response mediational hypothesis. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12156. Turnure, James E. (Yale U.) Children's 
Teactions to distractions: A developmental approach. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 321. 


Personality 


12157. Rhine, Willard R. (U. Texas) Conformi 
behavior in children as related to ЗОНА ы cates, 


birth order, and level of ai . Di: T 
1966, А и rousal. Dissertation Abstracts, 


Parent-Child Relations 


12158. Davis, Carroll. (U. Toronto, Canada) Room 
to grow: A study of parent-child relationships. Toronto, 
Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1966. xxvi, 214 p. $6.00. 

12159. Fisher, Rhoda L. (Syracuse Public Schools, 
N.Y.) Mother’s hostility and changes in child’s class- 
тоот behavior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
153-154.—The degree of hostility assessed by the 
Buss-Durkee Hostility Scale shown by mothers was 
Correlated with the ability of their sons to change as 
reflected by their Barrier scores —Journal abstract. 
Picos Маон R. (U. Southern California) 

choice and identification. Dissertation Ab. 
1966, 27(1-B), 304-305. ЕЕ 
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12161. Maw, Wallace H., & Maw, Ethel W. (U. 
Delaware) Children's curiosity and parental attitudes. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(3), 343- 
345.—Attempted to determine the differences in the 
attitudes regarding childrearing practices and family 
relationships held by parents whose children differed in 
curiosity level. The results indicate that: (1) neither 
mothers nor fathers of high- and low-curiosity girls 
differ significantly in their attitudes in these areas, and 
(2) both mothers and fathers of high- and low-curiosity 
boys differed significantly in some of these attitudes as 
measured by the PARI.—Journal abstract. 

12162. Meyer, Henrietta H. Betrachtungen zur 
Adoption. [Observations on adoption.] Praxis der 
Kosbipsyolalogie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(5), 
184-188.—E. Bakis. 

12163. Norman, Ralph D. (U. New Mexico) The 
interpersonal values of parents of achieving and non- 
achieving gifted children. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
64(1), 49-57.— Parents of gifted children (IQ 130 or 
more) who had been categorized, respectively, as 
achievers or nonachievers were given the Gordon 
Survey of Interpersonal Values (SIV). It was found that 
the identification process was strongly operative, for 
fathers of achieving boys and mothers of achieving girls 
made significantly higher mean scores in Independence 
and lower ones in Conformity than the same-sexed 
parents of nonachievers. When correlations were run 
between parental pairs, it was found that different 
as of significant correlations on the SIV emerged 
or the respective parent groups, and the correlations 
for parents of achievers were significantly less variable 
than those of nonachievers. (23 ref.)—Author abstract. 

12164. Perdue, O. R., & Spielberger, C. D. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Anxiety and the perception of punish- 
ment. Mental Hygiene, 1966, 50(3), 390-397.—Investi- 
gated the perceptions of childhood punishment experi- 
ences of college students who differed in levels of 
manifest anxiety. By using a specially devised question- 
naire and interviews, a complex relationship between 
hostility and anxiety was found that was related to 
childhood punishment experiences; children whose 
parents remained angry at them for a long time tended 
to be more anxious as adults than children whose 
parents did not prolong the punishment experience. 
—M. H. Lewin. 

12165. Pumroy, Donald К. (U. Maryland) Mary- 
land Parent Attitude Survey: A research instrument with 
social desirability controlled. Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 64(1), 73-78—The Maryland Parent Attitude 
Survey (MPAS), designed to measure parent attitudes 
toward child rearing with social desirability controlled, 
measures 4 different types of parents: disciplinarian, 
indulgent, protective, and rejecting. The rationale, 
development, reliability of the instrument, and validity 
Studies using the MPAS аге presented.—Author 
abstract. 

12166. Rothbart, Mary K., & Maccoby, Eleanor 
E. (Stanford U.) Parents’ differential reactions to sons 
and daughters. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 4(3), 237-243.—Investigated parents’ re- 
actions to a child’s voice as a function of sex of parent, 
and sex of child. Using as a stimulus a child's voice that 
was ambiguous with respect to sex, | group of parents 
was told they were hearing a boy's voice, another that 
they were hearing a girl’s voice. A pattern of results 
emerged with fathers showing generally greater permis- > 
Siveness toward girls than boys for both dependency 
and aggression, and with mothers showing greater 
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permissiveness toward boys than girls. Parents’ sex-role 
differentiation scores as measured by a questionnaire 
were also found to relate to their responses to the 
child's voice, but the expectation that high-differenti- 
ation parents would show a stronger tendency to 
promote stereotyped sex-role behavior in the child was 
not upheld,—Journal abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


12167. Adelson, Joseph, & O"Neil, Robert P. (U. 
Michigan) Growth of political ideas in adolescence: The 
sense of community. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 295-306.— Traces the growth of 
the sense of community during the course of adoles- 
cence. Depth interviews were conducted with 120 Ss, 30 
each at ages 11, 13, 15, and 18. Findings were: (1) 
before the age of 13, youngsters are rarely able to 
transcend personalized modes of discourse in the 
political realm—they find it hard to imagine the social 
consequences of political action; (2) younger children, 
particularly those below 15, find it difficult to conceive 
the community as a whole—they conceptualize govern- 
ment in terms of specific and tangible services; (3) the 
idea of the future is incompletely developed in the early 
years of adolescence—hence it is only in the later period 
that youngsters can take into account the long-range 
effects of political action; (4) younger adolescents are 
usually insensitive to individual liberties and opt for 
authoritarian solutions to political problems—at the 
same time, they are unable to achieve a differentiated 
vicw of the social order, and thus cannot grasp the 
legitimate claims of the community upon the citizen; 
and (5) there is a gradual increase with age in the use of 
philosophical principles for making political judg- 
ments,—Journal abstract. 4 

12168. Aoki, Kuniko N. (Tokyo Metropolitan U., 
Japan) Intimacy between parent and child observed in 
pattern. of contact. Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1966, 14(2), 88-102.—Reports a factor 
analysis of a scale constructed to measure the intimacy 
between parent and child. Ss were 100 female and 100 
male high school students ranging in age from 15-17 yr. 
old. 10 factors were extracted, 5 grouped under a 
mother-child category and 5 under a father-child 
category. The analysis indicated an essential difference 
of the intimacy between father and child from that 
between mother and child. Factor interpretation and 
implications are discussed.—J. C. Moore. 

12169. Atherton, Virginia, & Thompson, Norma 
H. (Union Coll. & U.) Decision-making by teen-agers 
in six problem areas: Use of present home resources. 
Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 151-156.— Follow-up 
reports turned in by 40 participants in the Character 
Research Project 1962 Youth Congress were analyzed 
to discover what resources within their homes they had 
learned to use in daily living and planning for the 
future. Considerable learning took place, with a wide 
variety of resources discovered and used by аар 
judged to be high ог low in amount learned. ar 
basis of an analysis of the 2 groups, it was conclu 
that those in the top group had developed new attitudes 
and skills, and were more concerned about improving 
their personal value systems. Boys may have been more 
idealistic in their choice of goals.—J. R. Tisdale. 
~~ 12170. Atherton, Virginia, & Thompson, Norma 
H. (Union Coll. & U.) Decision-making by teen-agers 
in six problem areas: Youth consider their contributions 
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to their future homes. Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 
169-174.—Follow-up reports turned in by 34 partici- 
pants in the Character Research Project 1962 Youth 
Congress were analyzed to discover what learning had 
occurred in the youths’ ability to look for their unique 
individual roles in their own homes. A total of 17 
learning goals were reported, none of which had a 
particularly high frequency. Those who were judged to 
have learned most were characterized by learning 
applications for specific skills and goals, while those 
who learned least were characterized by a tendency 
toward more vague good intentions and goals, less 
maturity and persistence, and a tendency to retreat from 
the environment.—J. R. Tisdale. 

12171. Barber, Lucie, & Thompson, Norma H. 
(Union Coll. & U.) Decision-making by teen-agers in 
six problem areas: On meeting ‘‘destiny unpredictables.'" 
Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 175-1 79.—Follow-up 
reports turned in by 38 participants in the Character 
Research Project 1962 Youth Congress were analyzed 
to discover what they had learned toward developing 
resources for facing both good and bad unpredictable 
experiences in life. Ss reported 22 different types of 
resources. Although the number of different kinds of 
resources was large and did not differ between youth 
judged to have learned more and those judged to have 
learned less, the average number used by each person 
was larger for the higher group. In addition, those in 
the top group were judged to have worked on this 
problem more systematically, to feel a greater need for 
religion, to be more concerned for other people, and to 
have shown more interest in improving themselves.—J. 
R. Tisdale. 

12172. Barber, Lucie, & Thompson, Norma Н. 
(Union Coll. & U.) Decision-making by teen-agers in 
six problem areas: Youth response to decision-makin: 
skills. Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 143-150. 
— Follow-up reports turned in by 44 participants in the 
Character Research Project 1962 Youth Congress were 
analyzed to discover what decision-making skills had 
been learned. It was concluded that many skills had 
been learned and that each individual tended to use his 
own unique combination. Differences between the most 
and least successful decision-making groups also 
emerged: the successful group learned more skills, was 
more mature, more organized, had a clearer picture of 
the future, and used what they learned on specific 
decisions.—J. R. Tisdale. i 

12173. Berlin, Joan C. (Yale U.) Adolescent friend- 
ship patterns in relation to anxiety and dominance. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 298. 

12174. Brittain, Clay V. (U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Age and sex 
of siblings and conformity toward parents versus peers in 
adolescence. Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 709-714. 
—Parent vs. peer conformity in adolescent girls was 
explored in relation to the age and sex of siblings. The 
dispositions with respect to conformity were assessed 
through responses to verbally described conflict situa- 
tions. Effects associated with sex of sibling were 
statistically significant while those associated with birth 
order were not. Girls with brothers near their own age 
tended toward parent conformity and those with se 
toward peer conformity. However, the differences wi 
accounted for mainly by the contract between girls w 
older sisters and those with younger ЫШ не 
former Ss were рашае реа PAIRE Pro 
latter predominantly pareni ndi nd 
skin. similarities between the present findings an 
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earlier ones reported by Schmuck concerning com- 
pliance vs. defiance.—Journal abstract. Т 

12175. Brown, Arline. (Union Coll. & U.) Decision- 
making by teen-agers in six problem areas: Character- 
istics of effective goals. Character Potential, 1966, 
3(3-4), 186-193.—At the Character Research Project 
1962 Youth Congress, all participants set goals in 6 
problem areas to be carried out later at home. Judges 
examined groups of goals from individuals who differed 
only on whether they reported on the goals and were 
judged to have learned most or whether they did not 
turn in reports. It was concluded that, in general, goals 
set by reporters showed (1) evidence of an analytical, 
thoughtful, objective approach in planning, (2) recogni- 
tion of the need for personal growth and learning new 
skills, and (3) the use of current experiences as a nucleus 
for setting the goals, with a high degree of personal 
adaptation of them.—J. R. Tisdale. 

12176. Cernik, Helen, & Thompson, Norma H. 
(Union Coll. & О.) Decision-making by teen-agers in 
six problem areas: Response to the problem of choice of 
mates. Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 162-168. 
— Follow-up reports turned in by 49 participants in the 
Character Research Project 1962 Youth Congress were 
analyzed to discover what skills they had learned in 
understanding themselves and in finding those qualities 
in a possible future mate which would complement or 
supplement their own strengths and weaknesses. It was 
concluded that the young people were quite successful 
in recognizing their own strengths and weaknesses. 
Those who seemed to have learned most were judged to 
be more objective, more organized, more positive in 
approach, and tended more to utilize home resources 
than those who learned least. The extent of learning was 
probably dependent upon physical and social maturity 
as well.—J. R. Tisdale. 

12177. Cernik, Helen, & Thompson, Norma H. 
(Union Coll. & U.) Decision-making by teen-agers in 
Six problem areas: Youth and his vocational world. 
Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 157-161.—Follow-up 
reports turned in by 47 participants in the Character 
Research Project 1962 Youth Congress were analyzed 
to discover what progress they had made in learning to 
find the “central-theme purpose” in their lives, the 
vocation in which it might be expressed, and how they 
might grow in realistic understanding of the demands of 
such a vocation. 13 goals were reported, the most 
frequent of which was "research and study for voca- 
Поп.” It was concluded that information-setting skills 
and attitudes at persistence and dependability were 
well-learned. Judges’ Tatings indicated that those who 
had learned most in this area were generally more 
mane E doing поган and study for their 

, Were more hi; motiv. 
Sel t con ence 7. w Жар d ated, and had more 

- Garrison, Karl С. (U. Georgia) A study of 
the aspirations and concerns of ninth-grade pupils from 
the public Schools of Georgia. Journal of Social Psychol. 
ову, 1966, 69(2), ,245-252.—9th-erade pupils from 
Tepresentative public schools of Georgia completed a 
26-item Inventory dealing with aspirations, attitudes, 
Concerns, and viewpoints about the present and future. 
Considerable concern was noted about world conditions 
and World problems, especially space travel, war, 
communism, and the future of the United States. The 
pupils (1) perceived the home and school as the most 
influential forces on their lives, and (2) expect to marry 
and have children. A wide variation was noted in their 
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financial outlook, with peak salaries expected of 
$450/mo. (boys) and $340/mo. (girls).—Author ab- 
stract. 

12179. Kakkar, Aruna. The role of intelligence in 
adolescents’ adjustment. /ndian Journal of Psychology, 
1965, 40(4), 179-184.—An intelligence test (Raven's 
Progressive Matrices), adjustment inventory (H. S. 
Asthana), and personality inventory (Bureau of Psy- 
chology, Allahabad) were administered to 75 boys and 
75 girls from the lith py of secondary school. 
Intercorrelations were all positive and substantial. 
Partial correlations show that there are increases in 
both personality and adjustment problems with increase 
in intelligence scores. The partial correlation of person- 
ality and adjustment inventories was low positive (.24). 
More Ss in this adolescent group displayed a greater 
than average number of adjustment problems than 
would be expected from Asthana's general norms, and 
many of these problems appear serious enough to 
require counseling.—J. 7. Cowles. 

12180. Knobel, Mauricio. On psychotherapy of 
adolescence, Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1966, 33(6-7), 
168-175.—The normal abnormality of adolescence can 
be seen dynamically as a severe superego, producing 
арт тару types of behavior. For this, the 
paternalistic or guidance type of approach is contra- 
indicated and an attempted superego structure modi- 
fication indicated.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

12181. Manocha, S. N. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Background experiences and sociometric choice. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(2), 93-98. 
—75 male students from 7th and 8th grades, c ssified 
into 3 socioeconomic groups, answered sociometric 
questions. Students’ preferences were used as the 
criterion of social acceptance, Sociometric choice was 
found to be significantly affected by the socioeconomic 
level of the students.—U. Pareek. 

12182. Philbrick, Joseph L. (Ed.) (California State 
Polytechnic Coll., Pomona). Social learning and adoles- 
cent lity. New York, N.Y.: Selected Academic 
Readings, 1965. 137 p. (paper). 

12183. Plant, Walter T., & Telford, Charles W. (San 
Jose State Coll) Changes in personality for groups 
completing different amounts of college over two years. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1966, 74(1), 3-36. 
—Personality tests were administered to would-be 
freshmen in 6 junior colleges and again 2 yr. later. 
Test-retest mean comparisons were made on 12 vari- 
ables for 3 groups each of males and females. It was 
found that groups with 3-4, 1-2, or zero semesters 
enrollment all changed significantly оп most of the 
retest variables = in the same direction. It is 
concluded that reported “effects of college on Е 
ity” may well be developmental changes of college- 
aspiring youth, and not the result of college attendance. 
(36 ref.)— Author abstract. > 

12184. Prasad, C., & Kreitlow, B. W. (Agricultural 
Coll., Jobner, Rajasthan, India) Interest areas of rural 
youth club as compared with non-youth club 
members in Wisconsin rural communities. /ndian Journal 
of Extension Education, 1965, 1(3), 200-208.—An 
interest inventory was administered to 383 9th grade 
boys and girls in 10 rural communities. Ss in the 
experimental group (N — 53) with 4 yr. or more 
experience as members, did not differ from those in the 
control group of nonmembers (N = 236). Multiple 
correlations show that factors like IQ, school achieve- 
ment, socioeconomic status, and organizational affili- 
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ation do not help to predict the interest items, although 
there were a few significant correlations.— U. Pareek. 

12185. Singh, К. N., & Rao, К. N. (Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Inst., New Delhi) Attitude of rural 
boys towards youth clubs. /ndian Journal of Extension 
Education, 1965, 1(3), 184-191.— Data were collected by 
questionnaire from 284 boys in higher secondary 
schools. Findings show that 889; of the Ss expressed 
strongly favorable attitudes and 86%, were willing to 
join such clubs. No differences were found for age or 
background. The projects most liked were village 
sanitation, planting seedlings, and repairing of wells and 
tanks.—U. Pareek. 

12186. Smith, Leona J. (Union Coll & U.) 
Decision-making by teen-agers in six problem areas: 
Introduction. Character Potential, 1966, 3(3-4), 129- 
141.—The Character Research Project 1962 Youth 
Congress was designed to help the 98 participants to 
develop decision-making skills and to discover how 
much decision theory they could integrate into their 
everyday lives. The predominantly high school youth 
were exposed to 6 problem areas: practicing decision- 
making skills, using present home resources, finding a 
vocational vision, choosing a mate, finding a unique 
contribution to one’s future home, and discovering 
resources to meet unpredictable happenings. Follow-up 
studies after the Congress based essentially on open- 
ended data describe results separately for each of the 
problem areas.—J. R. Tisdale. 

12187. Thompson, Norma H. (New York U.) 
Decision-making by teen-agers in six problem areas: The 
decision-making studies: What do they mean for religious 
and character education? Character Potential, 1966, 
3(3-4), 180-185.—A survey of the studies emerging 
from the Union College Character Research Project 
1962 Youth Congress indicates that: (1) highly moti- 
vated young people will exceed expectations in learning 
and using skills necessary to reach goals which they 
have set; (2) experiences with decision-making skills and 
handling research data may be effective motivating and 
teaching tools; (3) youth who learned most in the 6 
problem areas of life actually made concrete decisions 
and showed changes in their value systems; and (4) 
individual goal setting and plan making take account of 
personality differences more adequately than is possible 
with prepared programs or plans.—J. R. Tisdale. 

12188. van Kreveln, D. Arn. La clinique des troubles 
pubertaires et des troubles pendant la puberté. [The clinic 
for problems of and during puberty.] Acta Paedo- 
psychiatrica, 1966, 33(6-7), 175-182.—Many so-called 
problems of puberty are in fact problems during 
puberty, where the Ist term should be reserved for those 
problems arising from a pathology ascribable to ado- 
lescence. It is doubtful whether the critical character of 
adolescence is of such significance as it is often 
supposed to be.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

12189. Yudin, Lee W. (Irving Schwartz Inst. for 
Children & Youth, Philadelphia, Pa.) Formal thought 
in adolescence as a function of intelligence. Child 
Development, 1966, 37(3), 697-708.—Adolescent males 
of 12, 14, and 16 were subdivided on the basis of their 
intelligence and presented with 2 instruction problems 
and 6 experimental problems. Results indicate that the 
development. of formal thought in adolescence is an 
interaction of age and intelligence with significant gains 
being made by adolescents of average intelligence from 
12-14 and by low-intelligence adolescents from 14-16. 
‘Ss of superior intelligence show an almost linear 
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development, Further, concepts of number are signifi- 
cantly more difficult to attain than either concepts of 
color or form, but no significant differences are noted 
between the latter 2.—Journal abstract. 


ADULTHOOD 


12190. Egerman, Leonard E. (Western Mental Health 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Attitudes of adult children 
toward parents and parents’ problems. Geriatrics, 1966, 
21(6), 217-222.—An exploratory study of the attitudes 
of adult children of patients in a geriatric evaluation- 
placement-treatment center was conducted, based on 
study of case histories and impressions derived from 
group sessions with the adult children. 3 case reports 
illustrating some of the dynamic forces of the family 
system are presented and discussed.— D. T. Herman. 


GERONTOLOGY 


12191. Dunn, Halbert L. Dynamic maturity for pur- 
poseful living. Geriatrics, 1966, 21(7), 205-208.—De- 
scribes 8 major aspects of dynamic maturity which is 
defined as "the on-going developmental process of 
аше which continues even after physical deteriora- 
tion of the body has set in."—D. T. Herman. 

12192. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Cushing Hosp., Fram- 
ingham, Mass.) As the clock runs out. Mental Hygiene, 
1966, 50(3), 332-336.—Observations and experiences 
with aged, institutionalized men and women suggest 
that the meaning of death is intimately related to the 
meaning of time, that time is less fascinating and 
precious, and death less formidable and devastating for 
many aged people than for those younger.—M. Н. 
Lewin. 

12193. Kral, V. A., & Müller, H. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada) Memory dysfunction: A prognostic 
indicator in geriatric patients, Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 343-349.—Results of a 
5-yr survey of 696 aged patients in a mental hospital 
indicate that patients suffering from organic brain 
disease with an amnestic syndrome (malignant senescent 
forgetfulness) as the leading [Уб орА ЫНЫ sign, 
have significantly higher death rates and shorter sur- 
vival times than patients of the same age with preserved 
memory function, but suffering from functional 
psychoses, even if the latter had been hospitalized for 
much longer periods of time than the former. The 
presence of an amnestic syndrome is a highly significant 
prognostic indicator of the general health of the 
individual. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

12194. McNulty, J. A., & Caird, William. (Dal- 
housie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Memory loss 
with age: Retrieval or storage? Psychological Reports, 
1966, 19(1), 229-230.— The suggestion that memory loss 
as a result of the aging process is due to a loss in the 
ability to retrieve memories from storage is challenged. 
An alternative hypothesis, that of a defect in the storage 
system itself, is proposed. Some empirical evidence to 
support this view is presented.—Journal abstract. 

12195. Miller, Michael B. (Miller Center for 
Nursing Care, White Plains, N.Y.) Synthesis of a 
therapeutic community for the aged ill. Geriatrics, 1966, 
21(8), 151-163.—Describes milieu therapy for the 
chronically ill aged in a nursing home environment. 
Consideration of functional disabilities must be a part 
of the overall rehabilitative program.—- Т. Herman. 
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12196. Schaie, K. Warner; Baltes, Paul, & Strother, 
Charles R. (West Virginia U.) A study of auditory 
sensitivity in advanced age. Journal of Gerontology, 1964, 
19(4), 453-457.—Auditory acuity as represented by 
absolute threshold was measured for 24 male and 23 
female volunteer Ss, ages 70-88, who were of homo- 
geneous high socioeconomic status and intelligence and 
in superior physical condition for their age. Absolute 
loss in auditory acuity was comparable to other studies 
with significantly more severe loss at higher than lower 
frequencies. Significant sex differences, with more severe 
loss for the male than female Ss at the higher frequency 
levels, and significant Sex X Ear interactions were 
found. Correlations of hearing loss between different 
frequency levels and correlations. between auditory 
sensitivity, age, and intelligence were also reported. (19 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

12197. Wolff, Kurt. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Coatesville, Pa.) Personality type and reaction 
toward aging and death: A clinical study. Geriatrics, 
1966, 21(8), 189-192.—Attitudes toward aging and 
death of 90 patients in 6 psychopathological groups 
were studied. The lifelong adjustment patterns are 
predictive of these attitudes. In facing problems of aging 
the elderly person shows an accentuation of lifelong 
personality defenses.— D. T. Herman. 
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+ 12198. Ardrey, Robert. The territorial imperative: A 
personal inquiry into the animal origins of property and 
Het New York, N.Y.: Atheneum, 1966. xii, 390 p. 

12199. Biddle, Bruce J., & Thomas, Edwin J. 
(Eds.) (U. Missouri) Role : Concepts and re- 
search. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. xiv, 
453 p. $8.95. 

12200. Meltzer, Bert; Crockett, Walter H., & Rosen- 
krantz, Paul S. Cognitive complexity, value congruity, 
and the integration of potentially incompatible infor- 
mation in impressions of others. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 338-343.—Cognitive 
complexity, level of religious values, and congruity of 
values with another person were varied in a 2x 2 X 2 
factorial design. For all Ss, a young man named Joe was 
described as having both positive and negative char- 
acteristics; for 1 group Joe's religious values were 
congruent with those of the S, for a 2nd group these 
values were incongruent. Measures were taken of the 
favorableness and of the degree of organization of Ss’ 
impressions of Joe. As was expected, there was an 
interaction between the effects of cognitive complexity 
and value congruity upon the level of organization of 
Ss’ impressions; however, the same interaction did not 
occur in the favorableness of Ss’ impressions.—Journal 
“озо Osgood. erspectiv 

‚ Osgood, Charles E. (U. Illinois) P. ive 
in foreign policy. (2nd ed.) Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific 
Books, 1966. 94 p. $4.50(cloth), $1.50(paper). 

12202. Sherif, Muzafer. The psychology of social 
norms. New York, N.Y.: Harper Torchbooks, 1966. 
xxvi, 208 p. $1.75(paper). 

12203. Stein, Morris I. (New York U.) Volunteers 
for peace: The first group of Peace Corps volunteers in a 
Шан rer qn oe program in Colombia, 

merica. New York, N.Y.: i 
1966. xiv, 258 p. $7.95. a E 
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12204. Cole, David. L. (Occidental Coll.) Inter- 
cultural variations in recall of parental reward patterns, 
Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(4), 436-447, 
—The replies of 1755 college students from 6 nations 
who were asked to identify in a questionnaire 2 
instances of parental praise from their recollections of 
childhood were categorized and the relative frequency 
of responses falling into various classifications was used 
as an indirect measurement of the value hierarchies of 
the respondents. Most of the respondents were Ameri- 
cans, however, the study included samples from West 
Germany, Canada, Pakistan, India, and Ethiopia. 
Among the Americans, a sample of 96 were from the 
Peace Corps. All the other Ss were college students. In 
general the American students stressed praise for 
academic performance, competition, athletic participa- 
tion, performance, and status in the fine arts. Compared 
to a number of the foreign groups, the Americans were 
less likely to mention praise for acts of responsibility in 
an emergency, or such traditional virtues as generosity, 
kindness, hard work, and honesty. Peace Corps 
members gave more frequent citations of praise for 
domestic responsibility and less frequent citation of 
praise for acquiring status and for social control. 
—Journal abstract. 

12205. Courchet, J. L., & Maucorps, Р. Н. Le vide 
social. [The social vacuum.] Paris, France: Mouton, 
1966. 207 p. F. 29. 

12206. DeVos, George, & Wagatsuma, Hiroshi. 
Japan's invisible race: Caste in culture and personality. 
END Calif.: U. California Press, 1966. xxiii, 415 p. 

12207. Foa, Uriel G., Triandis, Harry C., & Katz, 
Evelyn W. (U. Illinois) Cross-cultural invariance in the 
differentiation and organization of family roles. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 316- 
327.—A theoretical analysis of family-role development 
is proposed and tested in 4 cultures. The child 15: learns 
to differentiate between self and others, as actors and 
Objects of behavior; then he learns to differentiate by 
sex (same-different) and by generation  (parents- 
different, siblings-same generation). This analysis 
suggests formal hypotheses of circular orders of corre- 
lation for family roles, such as brother-brother, father- 
son, mother-son, wife-husband, son-mother, and son- 
father. The hypotheses were tested with 2 sets of data: 
(1) judgments of whether a particular behavior is 
appropriate for members of S's culture when it occurs 

een the actor and object specified by a role 
obtained from American, Greek, Hawaiian-Japanese, 
and Japanese Ss and analyzed separately for the 4 
cultures, and (2) content analyses of the behaviors 
occurring between family members as portrayed in 50 
American short stories. The results suggest that the 
proposed order of roles appears in different cultures. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12208. Garai, L. (Inst. of Philosophy, Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Budapest) Istoriko-material- 
isticheskii podkhod k probleme spetsificheski chelove- 
chiskikh potrebnoster. [The historic-materialistic ap- 
proach to the problem of specifically human needs.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 61-73.—Interpersonal 
relations, striving toward the absolute and the perfect, 
даш spontaneous acts are phenomena that are only 
partially accounted for if at all, by the existing theories 
of motivation. All such theories are either non- 
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materialistic or, if materialistic, do not take into 
account the factor of social relationships. A motiva- 
tional theory is proposed based on a historic and 
materialistic analysis of behavior, in which the spe- 
cifically human needs are related to the inescapable 
social relationships that characterize human existence, 
and especially those involving man in productive 
activity.—L. Zusne. 

12209. Gordon, Leonard V., & Kakkar, S. B. (U.S. 
Army Personnel Research Office, Washington, D.C.) A 
cross-cultural study of Indian and American interpersonal 
values. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 339— 
340.—1п a previous study, Indian and American teacher 
trainees were found to differ significantly on 5 of the 6 
scales of the Survey of Interpersonal Values. Differences 
in the same direction are reported for these same scales 
between Indian and American high school and college 
males and females. All 4 groups of Indian students 
scored lower, on the average, than Americans on 
Support, Recognition, and Independence and higher on 
Conformity and Benevolence. No consistent differences 
were noted on the Leadership scale.—Author abstract. 

12210. Gordon, Leonard V., & Kikuchi, Akio. (U.S. 
Army Personnel Research Office, Washington, D.C.) 
American personality tests in cross-cultural research: A 
caution. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 
179-183.—In a large number of cross-cultural studies, 
translations of American paper-and-pencil personality 
tests have been administered in another culture, and 
comparisons have been made between means of the 
foreign and American samples. Results may not be 
interpretable unless (1) a common set of constructs is 
assessed in the 2 cultures, (2) essentially the same item 
content is used to tap the same construct in both 
cultures, (3) the reliability of the translated scales have 
been determined, and (4) information relating to the 
construct validity of the translated scales has been 
obtained.—Author abstract. 

12211. Kakkar, S. B., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
(Government Training Coll. for Teachers, Jullundur, 
India) The interpersonal values of Indian teacher 
trainees. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 
341-342.— The Survey of Interpersonal Values (SIV) 
was found to have adequate reliability within the Indian 
culture. Scores for 50 male and 50 female teacher 
trainees obtained at the beginning of their senior yr. 
were correlated with end-of-yr ratings of teaching 
effectiveness. Significant findings include negative valid- 
ity for Conformity and positive for Independence for 
females; and positive validity for Leadership for males. 
In comparison with counterpart American teacher 
trainees, Indians of both sexes score lower on Support 
and Recognition and higher on Conformity and 
Benevolence, and Indian males score lower on Inde- 
pendence. Similar differences, but of lesser magnitude, 
were found between Indian and Japanese female teacher 
trainees.—Author abstract. 

12212. Kikuchi, Akio, & Gordon, Leonard V. 
(Fukushima U.; Japan) Evaluation and cross-cultural 
application of a Japanese form of the Survey of 
Interpersonal Values. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
69(2), 185-195.—The Survey of Interpersonal Values 
was translated into Japanese. (KG-SIV). A factor 
analysis of 24 representative items yielded a factor 
structure similar to that in the original American 
analysis, Test-retest reliabilities of the translated scales 

Intercorrelations among KG-SIV 


. ranged from .66-.88. 
лс and between KG-SIV scales and those of the 
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Yatabe-Guilford and Japanese Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation-Behavior questionnaire 
were similar to those. in American analyses. Japanese 
subgroup differences also supported the construct- 
validity of the scales. In comparison with American 
high school and college samples, Japanese females 
scored higher on Conformity and Independence and 
lower on Support and Recognition; Japanese males 
scored higher on Conformity and Benevolence and 
lower on Recognition and Leadership.—Author ab- 
Stract. 

12213. Lawson, E. D. (Stanislaus State Coll.) 
Canadian social attitude scores and correlates. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 327-335.—Following 
work of Ferguson in the United States, attitudes at 4 
Canadian universities were evaluated. Results indicate 
Canadian women are more conservative than Canadian 
men on Religionism and more liberal on Humani- 
tarianism. Combined Canadian university averages are 
significantly more liberal on Nationalism and Reli- 
gionism than the University of Illinois. On Religionism, 
4 significant clusters were identified: (1) Catholics, (2) 
Presbyterian, United Church, Anglican, (3) Jewish and 
Protestant, and (4) none.— Author abstract. 

12214. Lieberson, Stanley. (U. Wisconsin) The 
Price-Zubrzycki measure of ethnic intermarriage. 
Eugenics Quarterly, 1966, 13(2), 92-100.—A fter review- 
ing a number of problems in the use of any measure of 
intermarriage and examining assumptions in the old 
and the new measure it is concluded that the customary 
measure is better than the proposed new one.—S. G. 
Vandenberg. 

12215. Mann, J. W. (U. Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa) Family values in overlapping cul- 
tures. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 209- 
222—Hindu family values are used to construct a 
questionnaire applied to 149 Hindu and white university 
students in South Africa. The argument that Hindu 
family values are resistant to westernization is sup- 
ported. Westernization of Hindus seems limited; but 
Hindus apparently overestimate their westernization. As 
expected, Hindus and whites describe values of the 
typical Indian differently, but Hindus differ more than 
expected in. describing values of the typical English- 
speaking white, perhaps because Hindus exaggerate the 
contrast between the 2 cultures,—Author abstract. 

12216. Mathew, Anna. (S.V. University, Tirupathi, 
India) Expectations of college students regarding their 
marriage partner. Journal of Family Welfare, 1966, 
12(3), 46-52.—Results of analysis of responses of 100 
students (75 boys and 25 girls) on a questionnaire-check 
list indicate that the students prefer to leave the 
responsibility of finding marriage partners to their 
parents. Both sexes rank-ordered for ітрогіапсе the 
factors in the choice of the partner as follows: caste, 
age, character, education, health, and family position. 
There were differences in boys’ and girls’ opinions 
regarding characteristics disliked; boys disliked ultra- 
modern women and ignorance of domestic work, while 
girls disliked proud and mean men.—U. Pareek. 

12217. Meyer, Donald. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The positive thinkers: A study of the American quest for 
health, wealth and personal power from Mary 
Eddy to Norman Vincent v edem City, N.Y. 
Anchor, 1966. xvii, 342 p. $1.45(paper). эле 

12218. Misra, Bhaskar D. (Indian Inst, of Tech. 
nology, Kanpur, India) A comparison of husbands oF 
wives! attitudes towards family planning. Journa 
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Family Welfare, 1966, 12(4), 9-23.—A study of family 
planning attitudes of a randomly selected sample of 118 
Negro couples in Chicago showed that: (1) the mean 
number of children expected was 4.2 (as compared with 
3.2 in the U.S. white population), (2) males prefer a 
short (less than 2 yr.) interval as against a long one 
(2.5-4 yr.) expected by females, (3) more husbands than 
wives gave low fertility motive alone, (4) about 75% of 
the respondents approve of birth control, and (5) 54% 
of the husbands and 56% of the wives empathized 
accurately with their partners’ feelings —U. Pareek. Ў 

12219. Mukherjee, Bishwa N., & Verma, Sitapati. 
(Nagpur U., India) A cross-cultural comparison of 
judgments of social desirability for items of a forced- 
choice scale of achievement motivation. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 337-338.—Revealed the nature 
and extent of differences between American and Indian 
college students concerning judgments of social desira- 
bility. АП 143 independent statements that formed the 
50 triads in Mukherjee's Sentence Completion Test were 
rated on a 7-point social desirability (SD) scale by 100 
American undergraduate and 60 Indian postgraduate 
students. The 2 sets of SD values showed a Pearson r of 
.81. On 24 statements, there was a significant difference 
between the 2 groups. These differences were interpreted 
in terms of the ways the traits represented by these 
Statements were perceived as socially desirable or 
undesirable. The tendency to blame the environment 
and faithfulness in human relations were rated more 
favorably by the Indian students, whereas statements 
involving such adjectives as intelligent, industrious, and 
rich were rated higher by the American students. 
—Author abstract. 

12220. Neulinger, John. (New York U.) Person 
types, environment types and resultant forces. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-А), 254. 

12221. Porteus, S. D. (U. Hawaii) Australid en- 
vironment: External and internal. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 223-231.—The need for further 
careful study of the Australids is discussed.— Journal 
abstract. 

12222. Reader, D. H., & von Mayer, Beth. (National 
Inst. for Personnel Research, Johannesburg, South 
Africa) T groups and a process-oriented model of their 
development. Psychologia Africana, 1966, 11(2), 74-89. 
—A training (T) group normally consists of 8-18 
Participants sitting in a circle, with 1-2 staff members 
acting as “trainers.” The group is organized to direct its 
members’ attention to interpersonal events or content 
arising out of their interaction. The trainer tries to help 
participants become more aware of their behavior and 
feelings and of those of the groups, and to focus on 
here-and-now” data rather than that of members’ 
Previous outside experiences. The Presuppositions are 
that: (1) individual outside experiences have less rele- 
vance in the T group than presently generated material 
which. all Ss can experience together, and (2) an S's 
behavior in the T group will in any case closely replicate 
his outside behavior or be applicable to it. (43 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 

12223. Rodrigues, Aroldo S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The Psycho-logic of interpersonal relations. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-A), 255. 

12224. Rosenblatt, Paul N. (U. Missouri) A cross- 
cultural study of child rearing and romantic love. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 336- 
338.—To test the hypothesis that individuals who 
receive inadequate satisfaction of early oral and depend- 
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ence needs are more concerned with affection as adults 
than those who have been adequately satisfied, a 
cross-cultural study was done using Whiting and Child's 
ratings of frustrativeness of oral and dependence 
socialization and new ratings of importance of romantic 
love as a basis of marriage. The hypothesis received 
support from the data on oral socialization, but not 
from the data on dependency. Since in the Whiting and 
Child data frustration in infancy is correlated with 
frustration in early childhood for oral behavior but not 
for dependency, it may be concluded that negative 
fixation of affectional behavior requires prolonged 
frustration.—Journal abstract. 

12225. Rosenhan, David L. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Effects of social class and race 
on responsiveness to approval and disapproval. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 253-259. 
—An interaction theory of social class behavior was 
proposed in which young lower-class children were 
presumed to be more alienated and uncomfortable than 
middle-class children with middle-class people and 
institutions. As a consequence of alienation it was 
deduced that relative to middle-class children, approval 
should facilitate the performance of lower-class children 
while disapproval should retard it. The hypothesis was 
substantiated. Within the lower class, there were no 
performance differences between Negro and white Ss, 
indicating that for young children social class differ- 
ences are more potent determiners of behavior than are 
racial differences. The potential implications of the data 
for longer term performance are noted. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12226. Scharmann, Theodor. Schule und Beruf als 
Sozialisationsfaktoren: Der Mensch als soziales und 
personales Wesen: II. [School and occupation as sociali- 
zation factors: Man as a social and individual being: II] 
Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke, 1966. xi, 266 p. 
DM 34,—. 

12227. Singh, S. N., Khan, A. R., Mulay, S., & 
Lokhande, M. R. (Indian Agricultural Research Inst., 
New Delhi) A study of social values in relation to 
farming. Indian Journal of Extension Education, 1965, 
1(2), 112-118.—8 social values were checked for 
preference by 175 farmers, using the paired-compari- 
sons technique. The hierarchy of values was found to be 
hard work, family, tradition, freedom, science, eco- 
nomic gain, security, and leisure.—U. Pareek. 

12228. Van Heymbeeck, R. Le sens de l'approbation 
sociale. [The striving for social approval.] Psychologica 
Belgica, 1965, 5, 68-72.—A scale composed of self- 
descriptive items, based on Crowne and Marlowe's 
criteria, was employed to determine whether socially 
acceptable responses would correspond with approved 
social behavior. It was hypothesized that those Ss who, 
because of a greater knowledge of the humanities, had 
acquired a different and more personal opinion of their 
own adaptation would find it harder to accept the social 
Stereotypes in the scale. The findings supported the 
hypothesis. Extraverts revealed themselves by accepting 
as self-descriptive a larger number of social stereotypes. 
—J. A. Lucker. 

12229. Verma, S. S., Agarwal, B. S., & Bhat- 
tacharjee, S. К. A base-line survey of attitude, knowl- 
edge and practice of family planning on the Eastern 
Railway. Journal of Family Welfare, 1966, 12(4), 56-60. 
—Data on 4407 women from whom information 
regarding family planning practices was collected are 
presented.—U. Pareek. 
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12230. Werner, Emmy, & Simonian, Kenneth. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The social maturity of preschool 
children in Hawaii: Results of a community survey and a 
review of two decades of research. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 197-207.—An analysis of the 
social quotients and items of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale was made for 692 children in Hawaii 
tested in 1957 at the mean age of 20 mo. No significant 
socioeconomic and ethnic group differences were found, 
suggesting a high degree of acculturation. There was 
significant acceleration in social competence, both in 
Hawaii and in 6 other studies of preschool children 
done on the mainland over the past 25 yr. Preschool 
girls were ahead of preschool boys in social competence, 
and were less variable. (22 ref.)—Author abstract. 


Minority Groups 


12231. Hutchinson, Sandra; Arkoff, Abe, & Weaver, 
Herbert B. (U. Hawaii) Ethnic and sex factors in 
classroom responsiveness. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1966, 69(2), 321-325.—Investigated the relationship of 
ethnic and sex variables to the classroom responsiveness 
and the academic achievement of Japanese-American 
and Caucasian-American students. The students, who 
were enrolled in 3 undergraduate psychology courses, 
had their classroom responses recorded during the 
course of a semester. It was found that the Caucasian 
Americans were more responsive than the Japanese 
Americans, and that males were more responsive than 
females. However, there were no significant differences 
between the ethnic or sex groups in course achievement, 
satisfaction with their own responsiveness, or in their 
perceptions of their instructors. (36 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 


Socioeconomic Structure 


12232. Berardo, Felix M. (Washington State U.) 
Kinship interaction and migrant adaptation in an 
aerospace-related community. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1966, 28(3), 296-304.—An examination of the 
kin group relations of 1093 randomly selected new- 
comers to east-central Florida indicates that kinship 
interaction does not function as an important variable 
in relation to the social integration of internal migrants. 
None of the hypotheses concerned with whether the 
community adjustment of migrants was dependent upon 
their extended family ties was supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

12233. Cooley, Clifford E. (North Texas State U.) 
The relationship between sociotele and psychetele status 
discrepancy and selected personality factors. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-A), 251. i 

12234. Herrmann, Robert O. toa 
U.) Families in bankruptcy: A survey of recent studies. 
E din of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(3), 324- 
330.— Comparison of 4 studies dealing with consumer 
bankruptcies provides detailed information on the 
bankrupts’ personal characteristics, the nature of their 
debts, and the reasons for their financial difficulties. 
Little information about the reasons for choosing 
bankruptcy rather than other alternatives, or the 
effectiveness of bankruptcy as a solution for family 
financial problems is provided.—Journal abstract. = 

12235. Liu, William Т. (U. Notre Dame) Family 


. interactions among local and refugee Chinese families in 


Hong Kong. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 
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28(3), 314-323.—Attempts to use an objective coding 
technique to determine microprocesses of family inter- 
action in a Chinese refugee community. '*.. . it is clear 
that the power position of the father...is strong 
....[and] it seems to be true that lower affectivity 
between father and son is due as much to threat- 
oriented behavior in a relatively poorly structured 
familial role set as to culturally prescribed conditions 
arising from a traumatic experience of transition."—J. 
A. Lucker. 

12236. McGinn, Noel F. (Harvard U.) Marriage 
and family in middle-class Mexico. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1966, 28(3), 305-313.—Attempts to show 
how culturally defined ideals of male and female roles in 
courtship influence marriage relationships. It is argued 
that the discontinuity of role expectations by women is 
reflected in childbearing practices; in turn these prac- 
tices lead to a male-female role dichotomy which 
perpetuates the cycle. The analysis is based on pub- 
lished reports and material not yet publicly available. 
—Journal abstract. 

12237. Tomasson, Richard F. (U. Illinois) Social 
mobility and family size in two high-status populations. 
Eugenics Quarterly, 1966, 13(2), 113-121.—A sample of 
126 non-Catholic faculty couples and a sample of 457 
“functional elite” couples from Peoria, Springfield, and 
Rockford, Illinois were studied, A negative relation was 
found between upward mobility and family size.—S. G. 
Vandenberg. 

12238. Verhoeven, C. Betrouwbaarheids- en geldig- 
heidsaspecten van de sociometrische status. [Reliability 
and validity aspects of sociometric status.] Psychologica 
Belgica, 1965, 5, 73-85.—361 15-19 yr. old students, 
were given sociometric tests composed of 3 questions: 
with which of your classmates would you prefer to 
study, to room, and to spend a vacation. It was 
hypothesized that being socially accepted (as measured 
by the number of choices and rejections on the 
sociometric test) would correlate with S's self- 
perception and the group’s perception of his behavior. 
Osgood and Hofstatter’s polarity profile was used to 
test this hypothesis, which was supported.—J. 4. 
Lucker. 


Religion 


12239. Godin, A. Application d'un Q-sorting à la 
psychologie religieuse: Résultats et réflexions critiques. 
[Q-sorting applied to pal eee psychology: Results and 
critical comments.] Psychologica Belgica, 1965, 5, 19- 
26.—Stephenson’s Q-sorting method was used in an 
attempt to determine whether there are certain con- 
stants, stemming from father and mother images and 
associated with the concept of God in psychological 
evocations. 

12240. Sundén, Hjalmar. Die religion und die rollen: 
Eine psychologische Untersuchung der Frómmigkeit. 
[Religion and role: A psychological investigation of 
piety.] Berlin, Germany: Walter de Gruyter, 1966. 451 
p. DM 68,—. 

SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

12241. Davis, Maxine. Sexual responsibility in 
marriage. New York, N.Y.: Dell, 1966. 352 p. $.95 
(paper). sect BTE 

12242. Hastings, Donald W. (U. Min ix 
potence and frigidity. New York, N.Y.: Delta, 1966. 1%, 
144 p. $1.85(paper). 
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12243. Kemper, Theodore D. (U. Wisconsin) Mate 
selection and marital satisfaction according to sibling type 
of husband and wife. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1966, 28(3), 346-349.—Sibling data from 246 husbands 
and their wives were examined to see whether mating 
was especially frequent among certain heterogeneous 
sibling types. No evidence for this was found, but 
husbands in certain types of marital combinations, 
according to sibling variables, were found to be more 
satisfied than those in other combinations.—Journal 
abstract. 

12244. Reif, A. (Tel Aviv Municipal Hosp., Israel) 
[Sexual frigidity, with special reference to latent homo- 
sexuality.] Harefuah, 1966, 71(1), 4-7] .—Differentiates 
the characteristics and/or causes of the following types 
of frigidity: absolute, relative, secondary, initial, and 
pseudo. In 5 young, attractive, and feminine women, 
latent homosexuality was found to be the substratum of 
their frigidity. The possibility is stressed of successful 
psychotherapy. (French summary)— English summary. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


12245. Angrist, Shirley S. (Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Role conception as a predictor of adult female 
roles. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(4), 448- 

59.—In a current study of the role outlook of educated 
women, the hypothesis is tested that college girls who 
aspire to given adult role constellations resemble in 
sex-role conception adult women who actually perform 
these role constellations. Thus, girls who hope to be 
working mothers should have scores on 1 measure of 
sex-role conception (attitudes about husband-wife rela- 
tions) similar to those of married alumnae who are 
working; girls aspiring to be full-time homemakers 
should not differ significantly in sex-role conception, 
Both samples were comparable in social class level, 
college major, place of residence, and grades. The 
hypothesis was borne out in that the work- and 
home-aspiring freshmen indeed did not differ signifi- 
cantly from their respective alumnae in sex role 
ideology scores. But it was found that neither do the 
alumnae role groups differ—full time homemakers view 
husband-wife relations in the same way as working 
wives; ба, the Hoag ym together resemble the 
entire alumnae sample. (27 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

12246. Bossart, Philip C. (Syracuse U.) The effects 
ipai presentation of 

оп formation. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 309-310. pe 
of distraction in attenuati counterargument isser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 27014), 248. ci аана. 
change as a function of At 
attitude ambivalence, field independence, resolving 

5 t compliance. Dj; i 

Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-А) 248-240. “шы 

WEM Cohen, M 
students’ reactions to the test formance ергоеѕ 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-A), 249. a 
Some correlates of 
students. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 

Agricultural U., Ludhiana, Indi ttitude il 
level workers towards со! о rete 
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1(2), 83-91.—4 5-point scale of 88 items covering 10 
areas of community development was administered to 
415 village level workers. In general, Ss had a slightly 
favorable attitude toward the program, although about 
10% showed no attitudes and about 33°; showed 
unfavorable attitudes. Those who had had preservice 
training showed more favorable attitudes than those 
who had had inservice training. Attitudes towards 
different aspects of community development are dis- 
cussed.—U. Pareek. 

12252. Forrest, Derek W. (Trinity Coll., Dublin, 
Ireland) Attitudes of undergraduate women to smoking. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 83-87.—A 2-part 
uestionnaire was circulated at a women's college. In 
the Ist part open-ended questions were used to obtain 
information on such topics as age of starting to smoke, 
reasons for starting, reasons for continuance of the 
practice, and attitudes toward cancer. Results generally 
agreed with earlier work with different populations. In 
the 2nd part the approach was more projective, Ss being 
asked to describe smokers and their imagined envi- 
ronments. Considerable stereotypy of imagery was 
evident.—Journal abstract. 

12253. Greenbaum, Charles W. (Hebrew U., Jerusa- 
lem, Israel) Effect of situational and personality variables 
on improvisation and attitude change. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 260-269.—In 
testing a model of attitude change which takes into 
account both dissonance reduction and approval moti- 
vation, 2 levels of choice in making a counterattitudinal 
speech and 5 levels of reinforcement after making it 
were varied. Measures of Need for Approval (NA), 
Self-Esteem (SE), and attitude change were obtained. 
Main effects of choice and reinforcement were not 
significant, but low-NA Ss changed more than high-NA 
Ss both immediately and after a 2-wk delay. Ss who 
were both low in NA and high in SE changed more 
than any other Subgroup. Although no-choice and 
high-NA Ss tended strongly to improvise, no relation 
between improvisation and attitude change was found. 
The results’ suggest 2 factors affecting change: dis- 
ѕопапсе indu y active participation, and absence of 
Situational demands for Change. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12254. Jordan, Nehemiah. (Inst. for Defense Anal- 
yses, Arlington, Va.) Experimenting with a P-O-Q unit: 
Complications in INS balance. Journal of Psychol- 
ову. 1966, 64(1), 3-22 —Heider's principle of cognitive 
balance is analyzed and the POX unit, stemming from 
this principle, is derived. The results from 4 experiments 
on the POX unit are summarized. The results of these 
experiments can all be subsumed under 1 basic explana- 
tion; however, data from another experiment are 
presented which contradict or do not make sense under 
the basic explanation. The meaning of this contra- 
bx ; discussed. Author abstract. 

- Kweller, Irving I. (New York U.) Impression 
formation and occupation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-В), 294. 

12256. Leventhal, Howard, & Watts, Jean C. (Yale 
U.) Sources of resistance to fear-arousing communica- 
tions on smoking and lung cancer. Journal of Personality, 
1966, 34(2), 155-175.—Investigated the effects of the 
threatening character of the communication, perceived 
Susceptibility to health hazards, and strength of 
smoking habit on emotional arousal, attitude, and 
behavior change. The communications consisted of 3 
films on smoking and lung cancer (low, medium, and 
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high fear arousing). The films succeeded in evoking 
different amounts of emotion, and emotional response 
also varied with vulnerability and smoking levels. Ss in 
the high-fear condition showed less compliance with the 
recommendation to take an X-ray than did Ss in the 
medium-fear or low-fear conditions, although the Ist 
group seemed to show more compliance with the 
recommendation to decrease smoking. Results are 
discussed in terms of 3 models of the effects of fear on 
persuasion.— D. G. Appley. 

12257. Marais, H. C. (U. Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa) Attitudes of Bantu mine workers toward a 
communication. medium. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 107-111.—An attempt was made to determine 
whether a specially planned company radio program 
would be received more favorably by Bantu mine 
workers than the ordinary public radio program. The 
content of the latter was more generally aimed, con- 
sisted mainly of music, and was in Sotho, the language 
of only part of the workers at the mine. The special 
program was in Sotho, Xosa, Shangaan, and Fanakalo 
and included music, serials, news, and talks on mining 
and on religion. It was introduced in 1 compound, while 
simultaneously the ordinary program was relayed to a 
control compound. A 15-item attitude scale was used to 
compare the attitudes of samples of 100 Ss from each 
compound. The experimental group showed signifi- 
cantly more favorable attitudes toward their program, 
as well as significantly smaller variance.—Journal 
abstract. 

12258. Nelson, Don A. (U. Texas) The effect of 
differential magnitude of reinforcement on interpersonal 
attraction. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-А), 253- 
254. 

12259. Papageorgis, Demetrios. (U. Texas) On the 
ambivalence of death: The case of the missing harlequin. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 325-326.—Various 
descriptions of death were rated in terms of appropri- 
ateness by 30 male and 45 female undergraduate 
students. The results failed to support McClelland’s 
Harlequin hypothesis but did provide some suggestive 
evidence consistent with the more traditional punish- 
ment/mutilation approach to death.—Journal abstract. 

12260, Rambo, William W. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Subjective estimate approach to scaling attitude state- 
ments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 63-72. 
—Statements expressing attitudes toward labor unions 
were scaled by 2 groups of judges. 1 group of 54 Ss used 
a subjective estimate procedure which presented stimuli 
in pairs, S expressing his judgment by regulating his rate 
of tapping a telegraph key. Another group of 53 Ss 
scaled the same set of stimuli using a conventional 
paired-comparisons procedure. Approximately 13 wk. 
later, 21 of the original Ss in the subjective estimate 
group were again given 2 judgment trials. А strong 
linear relation obtained between scales obtained from 
the 2 methods, and internal consistency indices from the 
subjective estimate procedure compared favorably with 
a similar index from the paired-comparison scale. High 
test-retest reliability and high interjudge agreement was 
reported for the subjective estimate data. Individual 
scales appeared to be identical within a linear trans- 
formation.—Journal abstract. 1 

12261. Remmers, H. H., et al. High school students" 
attitudes on two controversial issues: War in Southeast 
Asia and the use of personality and ability tests. Purdue 
Opinion Panel Poll Report. 1966, 25(3), 20 p.—Reports 


` on a sample of 2000 high school students’ responses 
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drawn from a 12,000 return and represents propor- 
tionately the number of individuals present nationally in 
each of the following groupings: sex, grade in school, 
region of the country, and rural or urban residence. 

: 12262. Rosnow, Ralph L. (Boston U.) **Condition- 
ing" the direction of opinion change in persuasive 
communication. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
69(2), 291-303.—Ss extemporaneously argued aloud in 
defense of statements favoring and opposing the same 
controversial issue, with verbal reward or verbal punish- 
ment interpolated among the arguments, and order of 
presentation of arguments counterbalanced for paired 
groups. When opposing arguments preceded and 
followed reward, opinion changed in the direction 
advocated in the arguments closer in time to the reward. 
When opposing arguments preceded and followed 
punishment, opinion changed in the direction advocated 
in the arguments farther in time from the punishment. 
(36 ref.)—Author abstract. 

12263. Zagona, Salvatore V., & Harter, M. Russell. 
(U. Arizona) Credibility of source and recipient's 
attitude: Factors in the perception and retention of 
information on smoking behavior. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 155-168.—Using 57 psychology 
students as Ss, the effects of credibility of source (high, 
medium, and low) and $$” smoking habits (smoker and 
nonsmoker) on how Ss react to and retain information 
contained in a printed passage on smoking were 
investigated. Statistically significant results indicated 
that: (1) Ss receiving the information attributed to 
sources of high and low credibility retained more 
information than those receiving the information attrib- 
uted to a source of medium credibility; (2) Ss who 
perceived the information as unbiased retained more 
than those who perceived it as biased; and (3) as 
credibility of the source increased, the percentage of Ss 
who agreed with the information and perceived it as 
trustworthy also increased. Results are interpreted in 
terms of the cognitive consistency of Ss' attitudes 
toward the source and content of information. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


12264. Altman, Irwin. Aspects of the criterion prob- 
lem in small group research: II. The analysis of group 
tasks. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1966, 25(3), 
199-221.—"How well is a group functioning, from the 
point of view of the task or setting within which groups 
operate? The thesis offered was that an understanding 
of group functioning required a specification of the 
underlying properties of group tasks to allow mapping 
between results obtained on different tasks, and to 
permit mapping between behavior processes and task 
characteristics. For this purpose, it was proposed that 
tasks be described and differentiated in terms of the 
behaviors involved in their performance. The general 
behavior language proposed in an earlier paper was 
then applied to the description of group tasks, along 
with other dimensions specifying relationships between 
task participants, e.g. hierarchical linkages, dependency 
linkages, temporal linkages, etc. The proposed ap- 
proach is limited in several ways, e.g. it does not map 
adequately between different molar-molecular levels, 
does not immediately handle certain derived t: 
characteristics such as difficulty and complexity, 
However, it has the heuristic value of describing а 7 
and behavior in a common language, provides.: 
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multidimensional system for comparing tasks and 
precisely specifying where they are alike and different, 
and has the potentiality for describing a large variety of 
tasks.” —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

12265. Colley, Thomas E., Jr. (Syracuse U.) 
Conformity and the sex composition of three-person 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-А), 249-250. 

12266. de Montmollin, G. Influence sociale et juge- 
ment perceptif: Effet de la dispersion des informations sur 
les changements individuels. [Social influence and per- 
ceptive judgment: The effect of information scattering 
on individual change.] Année Psychologique, 1966, 
66(1), 111-129.—In а previous experiment with a 
5-person group, Ss' 2nd estimations of the number of 
elements in a set, tended to approach the mean of their 
Ist responses. Using the same material in the current 
experiment, 4 bits of information are individually 
communicated to each S to control the Ist response 
scattering. When information is collected, responses 
tend to approach the center of the 5 available response 
distributions. When information is scattered, Ss tend to 
use a reduced range. There is some change in responses 
according to different experimental conditions.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

12267. Dustin, David S. (U. Texas) Member reac- 
tions to team performance. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1966, 69(2), 237-243.—32 teams, each composed of 3 
high school boys, were led to think their team perform- 
ance scores were generally high relative to their team 
aspiration levels (ALs) on | task and low on another. 
As predicted on the basis of ego-defense theory, the low 
performance task, compared with the high, led to less 
raising of the team AL, more overestimation in recall of 
team performance scores (in 1 condition only), and less 
attribution of the performance to the team or to 
oneself.—Author abstract. 

12268. Gallo, Philip S., Jr., Irwin, Roberta, & Avery, 
Gerald. (San Diego State Coll.) The effects of score 
feedback and strategy of the other on cooperative 
behavior in a Maximizing Differences Game. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 5(10), 401-402.—2 experiments 
were conducted to determine the effects of Шой 
feedback on cooperative behavior їп the Maximizing 
Differences Game. In Exp. I, 120 male undergraduates 
received differential information concerning the cumula- 
tive point total that they and/or their partner had 
obtained. Information which permitted comparisons 
elicited the largest amount of competitive behavior. 45 
male undergraduates took part in Exp. II, which varied 
the strategy of a simulated “other.” A delayed matching 


12269. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Psychological properties of groups and group learning. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 17-18.—20 groups 


of the group are, the better is their initial performance; 
and the more the group consists of a person who is 
се аѕ : self-confident decision maker the 
etter Is its performance at later stages in learni 
—Journal abstract. dA 
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12270. Glaser, Robert, & Klaus, David J. A rein- 
forcement analysis of group performance. Psychological 
Monographs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(13), 23 p.—2 
studies investigated response feedback and reinforce- 
ment contingencies occurring in a “team environment," 
Study I investigated 3-man series teams under condi- 
tions of response acquisition, extinction, spontaneous 
recovery, reacquisition, and reextinction. Feedback to 
team members was based solely on group output. The 
results suggest team performance can be manipulated 
using methods which effectively control the behavior of 
individual organisms. Study II investigated 3-man 
parallel teams in which a reinforced team response 
could occur as a function of correct responding by only 
part of the team. With continued reinforced practice, 

rformance degraded to a level equal to or below 
initial team performance. These findings are analyzed in 
terms of an operant conditioning model of team 
performance.—Journal abstract, 

12271. Goffman, Erving. Behavior in public places: 
Notes on the social organization of gatherings. New 
York, N.Y: Free Press, 1966. viii, 248 p. $2.45(paper). 

12272. Haffter, Carl. Historische Aspekte der 
Bandenbildung Jugendlicher. [Historical aspects of youth 
gangs.] Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1966, 33(6-7), 183-187. 
—Juvenile gang activity is not a modern phenomenon. 
Gangs were more common in the Middle Ages, having 
more or less specific and official functions such as 
Jurisdiction and warfare. Their social structure and 
ceremonials were like those of the clans of the un- 
married men in primitive societies. Gang activity can be 
seen as a survival of an archaic organization of society 
by age groups.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

12273. McConville, Carolyn B., & Hemphill, John 
K. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ.) 
Some effects of communication restraints on problem- 
solving behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
69(2), 265-276.— Tests the hypothesis that communi- 
cation facilitates the development of structure-in- 
interaction and thus contributes to the effectiveness of 
the group's problem-solving activities. 120 female Ss, 
most of whom were college graduates and ranged in age 
from 20-60 ут. were divided into 30 groups of 4 
members each. М of the groups were designated as 
free-communication (FC), % as limited-communication 
(LC), and ⁄ as no-communication (NC). All groups had 
to light a “goal” square in a 5 x 5 electrical plugboard 
in à minimum number of moves. Rules defining permis- 
sible moves were imposed to create a mutual task. FC 
groups were permitted to send a written message to any 
(all) of their partners between trials: NC groups were re- 
quired to send a message to E at the end of each trial. 
Measures relating to task effectiveness showed the NC 
groups to be the most competent, the FC groups next, 
and the LC groups the least competent. Detailed analysis 
Suggests that under certain conditions group task per- 
formance may be hindered rather than facilitated by cer- 
tain types of communication. —Author abstract. 

12274. Murdoch, Peter H. (U. North Carolina) The 
development of contractual norms in the interdependent 
dyad with power differentiation. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 27(1-A), 253. 

12275. Phillips, Robert E. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Group Size and test anxiety in a simulated group verbal 
conditioning situation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1- 
B), 294-295, 

12276. Rettig, Salomon, & Sinha, Jai B. (Ohio State 
U.) Bad faith and ethical risk sensitivity. Journal of 
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Personality, 1966, 34(2), 275-286.—Attempts to relate 
behavior simulating "bad faith" (deception without full 
awareness) to ethical risk sensitivity under the guise of 
an experiment of taste thresholds. 10 critical trials 
contained no taste (water), and a confederate gave 
responses according to a prearranged sequence of tastes. 
If S gave the confederate's response, it was considered 
“other-directed violation"; if a different response, “їп- 
novative violation." Ethical risk sensitivity was mea- 
sured by a series of judgments regarding a hypothetical 
bank teller and circumstances under which he might 
embezzle. Results support the hypothesis tested: un- 
ethical behavior varies primarily with perceived risk. 
High violators were significantly more sensitive to risk 
of social censure. Ethical risk sensitivity also predicted 
significantly the admission to violation, independent of 
actual violations.—D. G. Appley. 

12277. Scharmann, Theodor. Persönlichkeit und 
Gesellschaft. (Abridged ed.) [Personality and society.] 
Göttingen, Germany: Verlag für Psychologie 1966. 260 
p. DM 28,—. 

12278. Spaulding, Charles В. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Relative attachment of students to groups and 
organizations. Sociology & Social Research, 1966, 50(4), 
421-435.—Students in a Western university indicate 
generally closer attachment to primary and quasi- 
primary groups than to other types. Important partial 
exceptions exist for the nation-state and the university, 
and among the most loyal members of some other 
organizations. Strong attachment to primary and quasi- 
primary groups tends to increase attachments to larger 
organizations with which the former are associated. (36 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12279. Stager, Paul. (York U., Toronto, Canada) 
Note on use of information concepts in the assessment of 
group structure. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
239—242.— The derivation and possible applications ofa 
procedure for the assessment of group structure are 
presented. Group structure is discussed in terms of 
uncertainty and structure of functional role organiza- 
tion. The measure applied to group structure Is the 
average information measure H.—Journal abstract. 

12280. Vidulich, Robert N., & Bayley, Gerald A. 
(Louisiana State U.) A general field experimental tech- 
nique for studying social influence. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1966, 69(2), 253-263.—A musement behav- 
ior occurs spontaneously and frequently for most 
people, along a dimension of intensity, to diverse 
stimuli in most environmental settings and social 
interactions. Amusement responses can be reliably 
scaled by trained or untrained Os surreptitiously using 
the 7-point Amusement Rating Scale (ARS). 2 studies 
demonstrated that conformity research on amusement 
behavior could be conducted without S awareness in 
natural settings. After a base line of amusement 
responsiveness was established, college student Ss 
amusement responses to nonhumorous cartoons in- 
creased more following the laughter of a person of 
relatively high social status (male professor") than 
with an equal status model (student). S sex was not 
related to amusement response change. This new 
procedure is favorably compared with previous field- 
experimental procedures for studying conformity or 
social influence.—Author abstract. 

12281. Yalom, Irvin D., & Rand, Kenneth. (Stanford 
U. School of Medicine) Compatibility and cohesiveness 

. in therapy groups. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(3), 267-275.—The relationship between interpersonal 
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compatibility and group cohesiveness was studied in 5 
outpatient therapy groups. Interpersonal compatibility 
was measured by the Fundamental Interpersonal Rela- 
tions Orientation-Behavior (FIRO-B) Questionnaire, 
administered before therapy began. Cohesiveness was 
measured through the Ist 12 meetings. The results show 
that highly compatible groups are significantly more 
cohesive. Members who were extremely incompatible 
with at least 1 member were significantly less satisfied 
with their group. Premature group therapy dropouts 
were found to be significantly less compatible with the 
remainder of the group. These findings indicate that the 
composition of the group and a certain type of 
homogeneity (of amount of interchange desired in 
interpersonal need areas) enhances the formation of 
group cohesiveness. The influence of the therapist in 
modifying cohesiveness in the early stages of group 
therapy may be less crucial than the initial interpersonal 
compatibility of the group members. (36 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 


Leadership 


12282. Anderson, Lynn R. (Wayne State U.) Leader 
behavior, member attitudes, and task performance of 
intercultural discussion groups. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1966, 69(2), 305-319.— Ratings of the leader's 
initiation of structure and consideration as well as 
ratings of group atmosphere, esteem, and effectiveness 
of leader were obtained from 36 intercultural discussion 
groups (American and Indian students) after each group 
had completed an intercultural negotiation task anda 
creativity task. On both tasks American and Indian 
members’ esteem for leader and group atmosphere 
ratings were positively correlated with the leader's 
considerate behavior but were not related to structuring 
behavior. American ratings of leader effectiveness were 
positively correlated with both consideration and struc- 
ture, but Indian ratings were correlated only with 
consideration. Correlations with group performance 
were specific to culture and task. (36 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


12283. Krauss, Robert M., & Weinheimer, Sidney. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) Concurrent 
feedback, confirmation, and the encoding of referents in 
verbal communication. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 343-346,—Speakers worked 
over a series of trials on a task which required that they 
verbally encode and communicate information about 
novel graphic designs. 4 of the speakers received 
concurrent feedback (CF) from a listener, and ¥, did 
not. At the termination of each trial 4 of the speakers 
received confirmation that the listener had made a 
correct choice on the basis of their message; the other И 
received such confirmation randomly distributed over 
50% of the trials only. Reference phrases (the linguistic 
symbols used to encode the referent designs) contained 
more words (1) when speakers received no CF, and (2) 
when speakers received confirmation on 50% rather 
than 100% of the trials. Overall, the length of reference 
phrases reduced over successive repetitions, but this also 
interacted with the 2 independent variables.—Journai 
abstract. 

12284. McRae, Adie V. 


Interaction content and team 
effectiveness. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 


66-10, 33 
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р.—Ап experiment was performed to study intrateam 
interaction under controlled conditions. Coordination 
was a prerequisite for completing a team task and 
verbal interaction was the sole means of coordination. 
All such communications were tape-recorded. Com- 
munication content was categorized into 2 major areas 
related to task demands and to organizational efforts. 
With time-to-solve held constant, number of errors 
correlated negatively with number of communications 
specifically concerned with effective response to task 
demands, but did not yield consistent correlations with 
interaction related to organizational aspects.— Hum- 
RRO. 


Psycholinguistics 


12285. Brown, W. P., & Ogle, Waveney C. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland) Latencies in single word and con- 
tinuous association. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
172. 

12286. Costermans, J. Mécanismes de synthése dans 
la perception du langage. [Mechanics of synthesis in 
language perception.] Psychologica Belgica, 1965, 5, 
1-18.—The mechanics of synthesis are defined as those 
which permit identification of a vocal element apart 
from its surrounding elements. They can be quantified 
and measured by means of a mathematical, multi- 
dimensional analysis, with relatively accurate results. 
Results were limited to the perception of consonants. 
The incidence of the mechanisms appears to be in- 
fluenced by the quantity of noise rather than its 
nature.—J. A. Lucker. 

12287. du Toit, Brian M. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa) Pictorial depth perception and linguistic rela- 
tivity. Psychologia Africana, 1966, 11(2), 51-63.—An 
alternative explanation—linguistic relativity—is sug- 
gested in explanation of W. Hudson's test results 
regarding the ability of Bantu to perceive 3-dimen- 
sionally. The presence in Bantu languages of a class 
system requires the speaker to make classifications. 
Language, while being a product of culture, is simul- 
taneously a screen for cognition and influences what the 
speaker perceives and the way in which he perceives it. 
The reason for the failure to perceive pictorial depth 
under these conditions might be that the Ss had never 
been required, mentally and linguistically, to perceive 
such matters. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12288. Ellis, Dean S. (Purdue U.) An analysis of the 
differential effects of various types and degrees of 
communication opportunity on conflict between 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-A), 251-252. 

12289. Jodelet, Francois, & Oléron, Geneviève. 
Etude sur la réversibilité des associations de mots. [Study 
of the reversibility of word associations.] Année Psycho- 
logique, 1966, 66(1), 57-89.—Reversibility is involved 
when stimulus A evokes answer B and B evokes answer 
A. It is assumed to dep nd on psycholinguistic variables 
and not on specific individual reactions. Exp. I provided 
responses to word A, and Exp. II to word B, which was 
primary, secondary or tertiary response to A in Exp. I. 
When AB is compared with BA, a general tendency to 
reversibility is seen, but no correlation between fre- 
quencies; in an associated pair, privileged direction is 
related to a difference in word frequency between 
associated words, from the less to the more frequent 
word. When dichotomizing associated pairs into high 
and low reversibility, the former provide higher associ- 
ative community.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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12290. Johnson, Ronald С. (U. Hawaii) Word affect 
and word ency in written English. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 35-38.—A sample of 378 words 
for which affective ratings had been obtained were 
examined to establish the relation of word frequency to 
rated word goodness in 4 word classes: verbs, adverbs, 
nouns, and adjectives. The goodness-frequency relation 
is present in all word classes and across the entire 
affective range. There is a substantial bias within the 
English language in favor of words that are positive in 
affective tone.— Author abstract. 

12291. Lawson, Everdina A. (Inst. of Technology, 
Bradford, England) Spontaneous speech generation, 
Quarterly Journal of Éxperimental Psychology, 1966, 
18(3), 254-259.—A ts generation task was per- 
formed by bilingual Ss while they received irrelevant 
messages in | ear. The messages varied in content as 
well as in language. Although these messages appeared 
to have a significant influence on the rate of speech, this 
variation was not consistent with any of the 3 hypoth- 
eses suggested. A further speech generation experiment 
was then carried out in which Ss received as irrelevant 
auditory input, in 1 ear, either a prose passage or 
"emotional" words repeated over a period of | min. 
Although the rate of speech did not seem to be a ffected 
by the irrelevant input, a memory test for words spoken 
(as distinct from words heard), seemed to indicate that 
the "emotional" words were significantly better recalled 
than the words from the prose passage. When a control 
experiment was performed with prose or repeated 
neutral words as auditory input, no such difference in 
recall was obtained. This result is seen as favoring 
Deutsch's model of the blocking of irrelevant speech. 
—Journal abstract. : 

12292. Levelt, W. J. (Harvard U.) [Generative 
grammar она: H. Psycholinguistics 
research.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1966, 21(6), 367-400.—R views the 
psychological research that has been stimulated by 
transformational grammar.— 7. Verhave. 

12293. Lowin, Aaron. (Columbia U.) Information 
selectivity as a function of agreement with message and 
ease of message refutation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-A), 252-253. 

12294. Moray, Neville. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Cultural differences in statistical approximations (0 
English. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 5(12), 467-468. 
—The relatively small amount of material which has 
been prepared for use in experiments on statistical 
approximations to English indicates that there may be 
marked differences in its statistical properties from | 
sample to another. The present study investigates the 
relation between the source of the sample and the 
amount of repetition which occurs at any level of 
approximation, showing marked disparities between 
American and English samples.— Journal abstract. 

12295. Noizet, Georges, & Pichevin, C laude. 
Organisation paradigmatique et organisation syntagma- 
tique du discours: Une approche comparative. [Paradig- 
matic and syntagmatic organization in speech: А 
comparative approach.] Année Psychologique, 1966, 
66(1), 91-110.—To test Jakobson's hypothesis on 
speech polarity, 2 experiments with children and adults 
using closed choice association techniques were carried 
out. The S was presented a list of stimulus words 
followed each time by paradigmatic (code-linking) 
response words or syntagmatic (message-linking) 
response words. A clear paradigmatic preference among 
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children and syntagmatic preference among adults was 
boe [иес їп és groups depend neither on 

e stimulus words, subclasses, nor word uency. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. ireapeney 

12296. Osipow, Samuel H., & Grooms, Robert 
R. (Pennsylvania State U.) The temporal stability of 
chains of word associations. Journal of General Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 75(1), 157-159.—Compared 2 sets of chains 
of word associations elicited-from 40 college students 
separated by a 2-wk period. The results indicate that the 
responses in the Ist link are fairly stable but that the 
stability of the chains drops sharply beyond the Ist link. 
Theoretical and methodological implications of the 
results are discussed. 

12297. Somers, H. Statistische en psychologische 
analyse van de stijl. [Statistical and psychological 
analysis of style.] Psychologica Belgica, 1965, 5, 51-57. 
— Presents different techniques of factor analyzing and 
correlating data derived from tests dealing with the 
psychological meaning of linguistic style factors.—J. A. 
Lucker. 

12298. Vereshchagin, E. M. (Maurice Torres State 
Pedagogical Inst. of Foreign Languages, Moscow, 
USSR) K probleme oposredstvovannor assotsiatsii lek- 
sem s ponyatiyami v usloviyakh bilingvizma. [The 
problem of mediated associations between concepts and 
lexemes in bilinguals.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 3, 
96-104.—10 adults, natives of an ethnically German 
area, and 5 Russian adults served as Ss in an experiment 
in which latencies in naming pictorially represented 
objects or in translating concepts from Russian into 
German and vice versa were recorded. It was found that 
naming in and translation into German was consider- 
ably slower than when Russian was used. It is proposed 
that in the case of group bilingualism of the subordinate 
type concepts are associated with lexemes as follows: 
Russian lexemes and concepts are associated directly; 
some German lexemes are associated with concepts 
directly, some indirectly (through Russian). The latter 
explains the introduction of a significant number of 
Russian words into the local German dialect and 
constitutes a stage in the process of linguistic change in 
a social group.—L. Zusne. 

12299. Zemach, Mina. (Yale U.) The effects of 
guilt-arousing communications on acceptance of recom- 
mendations. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-A), 255. 


Semantic Indices 


12300. Podell, Jerome E., & Amster, Harriett. (San 
Francisco State Coll.) Evaluative concept of a person as 
a function of the number of stimulus traits. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(3), 333-336. 
— Impressions of hypothetical persons were formed on 
the basis of sets of 1, 3, and 5 and 6 trait-referent 
adjectives, all of which had been previously scaled for 
social desirability. All stimulus adjectives within a set 
had approximately the same scale value. The evaluative 
connotation of the impression increased in polarization 
with the number of stimulus adjectives for both good 
and bad word sets. The summation effect may be 
contingent on practice in judging.—Journal abstract. 

12301. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll.) The 
effect of differential anxiety on verbal performance. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 115-117. 
Studied the relative effects of high and low anxiety 
upon verbal performance. 90 college Ss completed the 

- Taylor MA scale, were divided into high, middle, and 
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low groups, and rated 6 words according to a semantic 
differential scale. 1 critical word was positively or 
negatively reinforced. in individual interviews. Results 
show that high-anxious Ss significantly change their 
rating of the critical word after reinforcement in a more 
favorable and pleasant direction.—Author abstract. 
12302. Stewart, Daniel К. (Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, Mich.) Communication and meaning. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 95-100.—Human communica- 
tion is concerned with the elicitation. of intended 
meaning. The analysis of “meaning” requires a lan- 
guage system which will not do violence to the 
psychological phenomena of which it is concerned. It is 
noted that meaning is but 1 of several psychological 
factors operating in the communication process but that 
its presence is prerequisite to the others. It is shown that 
the analysis of meaning requires the psychological 
analysis of "relations." The paper presents the thesis 
that meaning refers to that disposition of mind wherein 
given ideas are associated or juxtaposed to each other 
harmoniously.—Author abstract. 


Mass Media 


12303. Carpentier, Raymond. Conditionnement et 
communication de masse. [Mass conditioning and 
communication.] Psychologie Francaise, 1966, 11(1), 
69-77.—Discusses public fears that the press, radio, and 
cinema will be used to influence people by Pavlovian 
conditioning.—C. J. Adkins, 


AESTHETICS 


12304. McClune, D. J., Fairbrother, С, J., & Faulds, 
B. D. (U. Natal, India) Musical intelligence and scale 
preference. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 
938-940.—The preference of European and Indian 
groups of Ss for a tonal or an atonal composer was 
tested, and their musical intelligence was measured with 
parts of Wing's test battery. The relations between these 
2 measures are examined.— Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY 


12305. Fancher, Raymond E., Jr. (Harvard U.) 
Explicit personality theories and accuracy in person 
perception. Journal of Personality, 1966, 34(2), 252-261. 
—"A ‘programed case’ method was used to test the 
ability of 24 psychologically trained undergraduate 
students to postdict accurately the events from 3 life 
histories. This ability was highly variable among judges, 
but highly consistent for each judge across the 3 cases. 
Accurate judges were able to improve their accuracy, or 
‘learn,’ as they proceeded within a case; inaccurate 
judges were not able to do so, Accurate judges were 
nonevaluative, saw themselves as similar to other 
people, used a trait approach, and tried to take the 
points of view of the persons they were trying to 
understand. In addition, mathematically oriented judges 
tended to be most accurate if they adopted a ‘nomo- 
thetic’ approach to the cases, while verbally oriented 
judges fared best, with an *idiographic' approach." A 
negative correlation between accuracy and practical 
similarity to the theory of Miller and Dollard was the 
only statistically significant one in the group rela 
accuracy and similarity to established theories.—D.. А 
Appley. ¿tyi a$ 
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12306. Fischer, Henry L. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
The relationship of a questionnaire index of fantasy 
tendency to the fantasy-inhibition hypothesis. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 302. 

12307. Holzkamp, Klaus. Begutachtung als Kom- 
munikation. [Personality appraisal as communication 
process.] Psychologische Rundschau, 1966, 17(3), 163- 
184.— Psychological evaluation, formerly, was seen 
exclusively as related to the client and his problems. 
Gradually, a broader view is gaining ground which 
considers psychological evaluation to be a communi- 
cation process. Implications of this viewpoint are 
discussed.— W. J. Koppitz. A 

12308. Lazarus, Richard S. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Psychological stress and the coping process. New 
York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xiii, 466 p. $12.50. 

12309. Lomont, James F. (Washington U. School of 
Medicine) Repressors and sensitizers as described by 
themselves and their peers. Journal of Personality, 1966, 
34(2), 224-240.—Attempts to compare the self- 
perception of repressors (people who cognitively avoid 
threatening stimuli) and sensitizers (those who cogni- 
tively confront threat) with consensual peer perceptions 
of them in regard to dominance-submission and love- 
hate. Scores on repression-sensitization (R-S; high 
scores indicate strong sensitization) were negatively and 
linearly related to self-concepts in regard to dominance 
in both males and females. R-S was also negatively 
related in a linear sense to discrepancies of ideal- 
self-concept and self-concept in regard to dominance in 
both sexes, R-S showing no relationship to the ideal- 
self-concepts. Other results differed for the 2 sexes. On 
the love-hate dimension, "the only significant corre- 
sponding effects were due to a highly irregular, unin- 
terpretable curvilinear relationship between R-S and self 
concepts in the males."— D. С. Appley. 

12310. Niederland, William С. Ein Blick in die 
Tiefen der **unbewáltigten" Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart. [A glance into the depths of the “ипоуегсоте” 
past and present.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(6), 466- 
476.—V on Baeyer, Hafner, and Kisker's “Psychiatry of 
the Persecuted" is the Ist systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of the psychopathology of persecution and 
the persecuted. Dealing with the psychopathological 
residues of the Nazi persecutions in their individual 
victims, it reveals 1 of the most devastating remainders 
to be that “the victims of the inhuman crimes continue 
to feel themselves guilty and branded." No less dis- 
turbing has been the tendency of court psychiatrists to 
minimize or disclaim the effects of such persecution in 
connection with compensation claims. It appears that 
the terror of these crimes has been too much for them 
to realize, in terms of their possible human effects.—E. 
W. Eng. 

12311. Spielberger, Charles D. (Ed.) (Vanderbil 
U.) Anxiety and behavior. New York wes ааны 
phe Lai xiv, 414 p. $9.75. 

12312. Stein, Kenneth B., & Langer, Jonas. 
California, Berkeley) The relation of Pt EM 
interference in the Color-Phonetic Symbol Test to person- 
ality characteristics and adjustment. Journal of Personal- 
ity, 1966, 34(2), 241-251.— The Color-Phonetic Symbol 
Test is a nonconventional variant of the Word-Color 
Interference Test in which phonetic symbols are sub- 
stituted for conventional names of colors. Ss in the test 
are not overtly aware of the relationship between the 
phonetic symbols and their commonly matched color 
referents. Both a congruent and a noncongruent con- 
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dition were utilized to test 2 hypotheses: (1) greater 
interference effects should occur under the noncon- 
gruent condition in which the phonetic symbols are 
printed in colors with which they are seldom matched; 
and (2) those Ss who show the greatest cognitive 
interference on this task should be deviant in person- 
ality-adjustive characteristics; those with the least inter- 
ference should not. 81 college females were used to test 
Hypothesis 1; the 20 highest and 20 lowest interference 
Ss were used to test Hypothesis 2. Both hypotheses were 
confirmed.— D. G. Appley. 

12313. Steiner, Ivan D., & Vannoy, Joseph S. (U. 
Illinois) Personality correlates of two types of conform- 
ity behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 4(3), 307-315.—Compares the scores earned on 
personality inventories by 2 types of individuals: Ss who 
conformed in a laboratory situation, but did not repeat 
their conforming responses several days later in a 
private situation; and Ss who conformed and reasserted 
their conforming responses. Relationships between 
conformity and personality scores (manifest anxiety, 
aggression, and category width) are found to be 
significantly different for these 2 categories of Ss. The 
data suggest that failure to determine the stability of Ss' 
conforming behaviors may explain some of the weak 
and inconsistent findings that have characterized the 


search for the conforming personality. (35 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
12314. Warshaw, L., & Bailey, M. A. (Veterans 


Administration Regional Office, New York, М.Ү.) 
Trait and factor reliabilities of Ss' responses in assigning 
traits to human facial line drawings. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 136.—Patients' assignment of traits, 
and like, dislike or indifferent affect, to human faces 
the Warshaw Character Evaluation Test was investi- 
gated by analysis of variance. When affect was not 
considered (the mere use of a trait) picture influence was 
greater than S influence. Keying the items for affective 
response made S influence predominant. Intercorre- 
lations between trait pairs were computed and factor 
analyzed; 6 orthogonal factors were isolated. Relia- 
bilities were computed for bipolar trait pairs and 
factors.—Author abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


12315. Busemann, Adolf. Psychologie des déficiences 
intellectuelles. [The psychology of mental deficiency.] 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. x, 
777 p. F. 44. 

12316. Church, Jane C. (U. North Carolina) А 
short-term longitudinal study of factors related to 1Q 
change in white Southern rural adolescents. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 299. 

12317. Fogel, Lawrence J., Owens, Alvin J., & 
Walsh, Michael J. Artificial intelligence through 
simulated evolution. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1966. xii, 170 p. $9.95. 

12318. Johnston, James O. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Relationships between intelligence and personality 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 315. 

12319. Roberts, Dennis М. (Florida State U.) Serial 
position effects in two Stanford-Binet subtests. Psy- 
chology, 1966, 3(3), 2-4.—On the basis of а logical 
prediction made from the serial position phenomenon, 2 
memory subtests of the Stanford-Binet were analyzed in 
terms of serial position effects. The Wet Fall story and 
The Value of Life passage were used. Opposite serial 
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position effects, i.e., items in the middle being recalled 
better than. extreme items, were found. A caution was 
given in using this data as being contradictory support 
for saying that theory does not always work out in 
practice. А possible item analysis approach is offered 
which states that the irregular results obtained were 
simply reflections of differences in item difficulty. 
—Journal abstract. 

12320. Thomas, George I., & Crescimbeni, Joseph. 
(State Education Dept, Albany, N.Y.) Guiding the 
gifted child. New York, М.Ү: Random House, 1966. 
xii, 206 p. $1.95(paper). 


CREATIVITY 


12321. Babarik, Paul. (Human Sciences Research, 
Inc.,. McLean, Va.) Preference for subordinating or 
.superordinating and creativity in engineers, scientists, 
designers, and artists. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 271-278.—1t was hypothesized that a basic 
preference for categorizing events in a subordinate 
direction (genus-species) would characterize highly 
creative scientists and designers, while their less creative 
peers would prefer to categorize Ist in a superordinate 
direction (species-genus). Physical science researchers 
and product design students showed a preferece for 
subordination but, unexpectedly, visual designers 
showed the opposite preference, a preference for super- 
ordination. A subsequent study of art students supports 
the findings that a preference for superordination 
characterized individuals who were highly creative in 
visual arts. The possible implicatioris of this differential 
relationship between thinking style and kind of creativ- 
ity are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12322. Cashdan, Sheldon. (U. North Carolina) 
Personality and creativity: A study of talented high 
school students. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 
290-291. 

12323. Lask, Emanuel A. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
training and instructions on the fluency, uncommonness, 
and relevance of responses. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-B), 316. 

12324. Reiss, Norman B. (New York U.) A study of 
the relationship between tolerance for unrealistic experi- 
ences and originality. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1- 
B), 305-306. 2 

12325. Shapiro, R. J. The identification of creative 
research scientists. Psychologia Africana, 1966, 11(2), 
99-132.—A battery of tests, designed to measure 
creative ability, was applied to a sample of 74 research 
scientists. Most of the tests were either modified 
versions of existing tests or were constructed by the 
author. Scores were obtained on 3 divergent-thinking 
factors identified by Guilford—originality, ideational 
fluency, and sensitivity to problems—and on 2 further 
hypothesized creativity factors—integration of remotely 
associated concepts and sensitivity to implications. 
Intelligence scores were also obtained from 53 Ss. A 
number of criterion measures were applied. Ratings on 
creative work habits and personality characteristics 
were made by supervisors as well as by the Ss. 
Supervisory assessments Were also made of the Ss 
research products. Scores on the predictor tests inter- 
correlated positively and significantly. The work habits 
and personality criterion measures correlated signifi- 
cantly with most of the predictor tests. A principal 

e factor analysis was carried out and the results are 
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interpreted as indicating a general factor of creativity. 
(65 ref.)—Journal abstract. б 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


Ц 12326. Brandstütter, H., Franke, H., & von Rosen- 
stiel, L. (Psychologisches Inst. der Universitit, Mu- 
nich, Germany) Zur persénlichkeitsspezifischen Vorher- 
sagbarkeit von Leistungsdaten. [The predictability of 
personality traits on the basis of performance tests.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 13(2), 183-198.—An extensive battery of 
perceptual, intelligence, and personality tests was given 
to 102 applicants to the psychology department. The 
expectation that performance on stressful tests would 
correlate negatively with anxiety was confirmed. In 
addition, the performance on stressful tasks correlated 
lower with the performance on other tasks for the 
anxious Ss than for the nonanxious Ss.— W. J. Koppitz. 

12327. Campos, Leonard P. (U. of the Pacific) 
Relationship between time estimation and retentive 
personality traits. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 59-62.—100 male university Ss were administered 
a 30-item “retentive personality scale" (RPS) imme- 
diately after which they gave time estimates (to the 
nearest second) of how long it took them to complete 
the scale. On the basis of a short 10-item content 
validated “‘anality” subscale, high retentive personalities 
were expected to tend to overestimate (or show less 
tendency to underestimate) this duration in comparison 
with low retentive ra ay This expectation was 
confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

12328. Deo, Pratibha. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, 
India) Omissions and contradictions in the self-concepts 
of Punjab University engineering students. Psychological 
Studies, 1966, 11(2), 99-109.—Responses of a group of 
30 male engineering students on the Personality Word 
List showed that the Ss marked less than М, of the words 
in the list, leaving a number of omissions in their 
self-concepts. The probable reason for the omissions is 
inhibition on the part of the Ss, a fact supported by the 
W-scores.— U. Pareek. 

12329. Eberhard, Сӧгап, & Nilsson, Lennart. (Lund 
U., Sweden) The Rod-And-Frame Test and emotional 
maturity. Psychological Research Bulletin, 1966, 6(2), 
1-16.—1 clinical group of 54, where each S was classed 
as either passive-dependent, aggressive-dependent, 
perfectionist, aggressive-careerist, or constrictive-neu- 
тойс, and 1 control group of 42 were submitted to a 
serial version of the Rod-And-Frame Test. Among the 
basic measures, initial level of field dependence differen- 
tiated most of the patient group (but not the subgroup) 
from the control group, whereas the continued course 
of adaptation implied increasing dependence for the 
passive- and aggressive-dependents, on 1 side, and 
decreasing dependence for the perfectionists and aggres- 
sive-careerists, on the other with the constrictive- 
neurotics and the controls in the middle. A possible 
relation between test results and clinical symptoms 
could not be demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 

12330, Emmerich, Walter. (Purdue U.) Personality 
assessments conceptualized as perspectives. Journal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 
30(4), 307-318.—The view was, advanced that an 
integral understanding of personality requires à conce 
tualization of assessments as organized multiple 
processes. Using an extension of Brunswik’s s 
Model, a framework was developed for ana 
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distinct phases of assessment processes and their phase 
relations, both within and between assessments. The 
scheme incorporated a pervasively organismic con- 
ception of the environment, and localized personality 
neither in the O-judge, nor in the S-judged, but rather in 
their transactional relation. Divergence-convergence 
between different assessments was treated as a phase- 
specific matter, and as an important substantive ques- 
tion for systematic investigation. Selected features of the 
scheme are illustrated in an empirical application. (46 
ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

12331. Epstein, Seymour J. (U. Kansas) A critique 
of the body-boundary hypothesis as related to apparent 
body-part size perception. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-B), 292. 

12332. Folds, Jonell H., & Gazda, George M. 
(Augusta Coll.) A comparison of the effectiveness and 
efficiency of three methods of test interpretation. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 318-324. 
—Compared 3 different methods of test interpretation 
(individual, small group, and written) on accuracy of 
self-estimates of test scores, change in concept of self 
and others, and evaluation of test interpretation, Data 
obtained from the 3 experimental groups were com- 
pared with each other on 2 occasions and each group 
was compared to a control group, Results indicate that: 
(1) all groups receiving test interpretations were more 
accurate in self-estimates of test scores than the 
controls, (2) those receiving individual interpretations 
expressed greatest satisfaction with the test interpre- 
tation procedures, and (3) all groups made significant 
change in concept of self and others, but no significant 
difference among groups was found,—Journal abstract. 

12333. Knapp, Deanne E., Knapp, David, & Weick, 
Karl. (Ohio State U.) Interrelations among measures of 
affiliation and approval motivation under stress and 
nonstress conditions. Journal of Social Psychology, 1966, 
69(2), 223-235.—100 females completed affiliation 
scales (Interaction scale of Bass’ Orientation Inventory, 
Inclusion and Affection subscales of Schutz’ Funda- 
mental Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior 
scale, Veroff’s Desert Island Questionnaire, Schachter's 
scale measuring waiting preference, and variants 
measuring participation preferences) and an approval 
measure (Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale) 
under stress; 99 did so under no stress. Differences in 
factor analysis patterns between the stress and nonstress 
conditions are noted. In both conditions Ss were more 
certain about their participation than waiting prefer- 
ences.—Author abstract. 

(idee sr Mim Eidetische Graphologie. 
idetic graphology.] Stuttgart, Germany: G у 
Fiscion 1966. 269 D $9.00. ij паке 
5. Rundquist, Edward A. (Navy Trainin: 
Research Lab., U.S. Naval eel Resah Actix. 
ity, San Diego, Calif.) Item and response characteristics 
in attitude and personality measurement: A reaction to L. 
С. Rorer’s “Тһе great tyle myth." Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 66(3), 166-177.—However 
defined, Tesponse style is not a myth. Responses to 
personality items are the result of, among other things, 
(1) item content; (2) social desirability of this content; (3) 
form in which this content is stated, the Proportion of 
each form of statement in an inventory; (4) the desire to 
dissimulate with respect to the content; and (5) response 
style. Responses to form of statement—reversed items 
—conform perfectly to | definition of Tesponse bias. 
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The differences in correlational and other characteristics 
of sets of reversed items are a major cause for the 
confounding and confusion in the interpretation of 
studies of social desirability and acquiescence. The great 
need is for external validation studies in relation to the 
factors that influence personality-item responses. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12336. Rüttimann, Paul B. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchung über das Tempo in Motorik, Wahrnehmung- 
sakten und Denkprozessen. [Experimental investigation 
of the pace of movement, observation and thought 
processes.] Freiburg, Germany: U. Freiburg, 1966. 238 


: 12337. Stark, Stanley. (Michigan State U.) Role- 
taking, empathic imagination, and Rorschach human 
movement responses: A review of two literatures. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 243-256.—Presents 
evidence that “Rorschachers™ and “symbolic interac- 
tionists" share an interest in the mental behavior 
commonly called “empathic imagination’ —the former 
through their concern with the human movement 
response, the latter through their concern with the 
Meadian concept of role-taking. (46  ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12338. Wikoff, Richard L. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Personality correlates of psychometric response styles. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 298. 


Inventories 


12339. Dodge, David W. (Purdue U.) Contrasts and 
similarities in the orienting responses of extraverts and 
introverts as indicated by long and short term vaso- 
constrictive reactions to auditory signals and monotones. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 301. 

12340. Farley, Frank Н. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, papano) Introversion and achievement motiva- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 112. n 

12341. Farley, Frank H. (U. Wisconsin) Social 
desirability, extraversion, and neuroticism: A learning 
analysis. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 113-118. 
—On the hypotheses that introverts socially condition 
more strongly than extraverts and should therefore emit 
more socially desirable (SD) responses than extraverts, 
and that Ss high in neuroticism (N) should endorse 
fewer SD responses than low N Ss as a reflection of the 
neurotic’s maladaptive learning history, measures of 
extraversion (E) and N were correlated on 100 male 
English Ss with 2 measures of SD responding (Edwards 
SD scale and the Marlowe-Crowne SD scale). In line 
with ех tion, both E and N were significantly 
negatively associated with SD responding, There was, 
however, no significant relationship between E and the 
Edwards’ scale. The magnitude of the relationships 
between SD and each of the personality dimensions was 
highly dependent on the SD measures employed, and 
was consistent with theoretical analyses of these 
measures.—Author abstract. 

12342. Haas, Kurt. (State University Coll., New 
Paltz, N.Y.) Obedience: Submission to destructive 
orders as related to hostility. Psychological Reports. 
1966, 19(1), 32-34.— To assess the proportion of 
absolute obedience in a realistic situation and tO 
demonstrate that obedience is related to hostility, 44 
managers were ordered to recommend which of their 
superiors were to be fired. It was demonstrated that 
only 1/7 of Ss obeyed directly and that the degree of 
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obedience was positively related to hostility. The 
difficulties of contriving realistic obedience situations 
and of measuring this personality trait were pointed 
out.—Journal abstract. 

12343. Himelstein, Philip, & Lubin, Bernard. (Texas 
Western Coll.) Relationship of the MMPI K scale and a 
measure of self-disclosure in a normal population. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 166.—College male and 
female Ss were administered a version of Jourard's 
Self-Disclosure Inventory (SDI) and the MMPI K scale. 
Results support Jourard's previous finding of sex 
differences and of greater disclosure to peers than to 
parents for this age group. Only 6 of 8 correlations 
between the K scale and scores on the SDI were 
significant, and both were obtained with male Ss. 
Results are. interpreted as suggesting differential 
meaning for males and females.—Author abstract. 

12344. Howell, Margaret A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Personality factors in medical performance. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 303-304. 

12345. Joshi, Mohan C., & Singh, Beer. (Banaras 
Hindu U., Varanasi, India) Age-wise score constancy in 
MMPI. Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(2), 110-114. 
—An analysis of data from 2196 Ss, ages 16-26, showed 
that the 11 age groups do not differ significantly from 
each other on the Hy and L scales. For the Hs scale 
only l critical ratio (CR) value out of 55 reaches 2.024, 
significant at the .05 level. For the Mf scale 2 CRs out 
of 55 reach 2.02 and 2.195, significant at the .05 level. 
On the Pd scale 2 age groups, 16 and 19 yr., differ from 
some of the remaining groups. However, the range of 
differences is not very high.—U. Pareek. 

12346. Nicolay, Robert C., Walker, Ronald E., & 
Riedel, Robert G. (Loyola U., Chicago) Anxiety as a 
correlate of personal problems. Psychological Reports, 
1966, 19(1), 53-54.—Scores of 72 female under- 
graduates on an anxiety scale were compared with the 
number of personal problems reported on the Mooney 
Problem Check List. Total number of personal 
problems correlated positively (p < .01) with the 
subtypes and total anxiety scores. No clear-cut pattern 
of relationships between subtypes of anxiety and prob- 
lem areas emerged.—Journal abstract. 

12347. Weinreb, Anita C. (New York U.) Anexper- 
imental investigation of the relationship between two 
personality variables (anxiety and neuroticism) and 
perception of non-verbal vocal communication of feeling. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 307-308. 


Projective Techniques 


12348. Allardice, Barbara S., & Dole, Arthur А. 
(Кепка Coll.) Body image in Hansen's disease patients. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(4), 356-358.—In a group of 26 hospital- 
ized male Hansen's disease patients, barrier, penetra- 
tion, and anatomy scores Were obtained as projective 
indicators of body image, using the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique. As predicted, patients did not differ from 
"healthy controls. The body image measures were not 
related to length of hospitalization nor to observable 
disfigurement. The hypothesis was strengthened that 
concepts about the body de nor directly associated with 

hysical disability.—Journal abstract. ; 
Ñ 12349. e Louise B. (Gesell Inst. of Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) Changes in Ror- 
. Schach response throughout the human life span. Genetic 
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Psychology Monographs, 1966, 74(1), 89-125.—At- 
tempts to determine the nature and size of changes 
which may be expected in the Rorschach response of 
the individual at various age levels throughout the life 
span from 2 yr. through old age. 135 females and 144 
males were tested, each at 3 successive yearly intervals. 
It was anticipated that scores might change in a 
somewhat orderly and predictable manner, with the 
greater change between retestings at the youngest and 
oldest ages, with smaller changes from yr. to yr. in late 
adolescence and in adulthood. In general, this expec- 
tation was confirmed. (16 Té Y УАШ abstract. 

12350. Clark, Warren D. (Rutgers U.) Quantifi- 
cation of Rorschach content and verbalizations to predict 
degree of depression in young depressed women. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 299-300. 

12351. Crumpton, Evelyn, & Groot, Henriette. 
(Brentwood Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) The **mean- 
ing" of Rorschach color cards as a function of color. 
Journal of Projective Techniques & Personality Assess- 
ment, 1966, 30(4), 359-363.— This study was aimed at 
the general problem of differentiating what is elicited by 
the stimulus characteristics of the Rorschach inkblots 
and what is emitted by the S as an expression of his own 
unique personality. The specific purpose was to deter- 
mine the effect of color on the connotations of the 
Rorschach color cards as perceived by schizophrenic 
patients. Each of 50 hospitalized, male, schizophrenic 
patients rated a 15-scale semantic differential to express 
his response to each of 14 Rorschach cards: the 5 color 
cards, achromatic versions of the 5 color cards, and 2 
achromatic cards each presented twice. Results clearly 
supported the hypothesis that color affected the con- 
notative impact of the cards. With respect to factor 
scores, there was a tendency for all of the.color cards to 
be rated in the same direction, as higher in evaluation 
and activity and lower in potency. Differences were also 
found with respect to ratings on individual scales. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12352. Davidson, Helen H., Greenberg, Judith W., & 
Alshan, Leonard. (City Coll., City U. New York) The 
identification of caution, a correlate of achievement 
functioning. Journal of Projective Techniques & Personal- 
ity Assessment, 1966, 30(4), 381-384.—A construct of 
“caution” was posited on the basis of differences in 
performance of good and poor school achievers on 10 
variables from several devices. These differences showed 
the good achievers to be more careful and deliberate in 
cognitive functioning than the poor achievers. Clinical 
ratings of caution also differentiated between the 2 
groups in the same direction. A matrix of rank-order 
correlations of ratings based on the 10 scores and 3 
clinical ratings yielded 30 significant correlations. The 
variable most often correlated with other variables was 
reaction time to the Rorschach. Long reaction time was 
positively correlated with few Rorschach responses, 
long response time on the Rorschach, few words to 
both Rorschach and Uses of Objects, few uses for 
objects and frequent use of the neutral position on the 
semantic differential, as well as with high clinical ratings 
on caution based on Rorschach and Story Telling 
protocols. Clinicians may find it useful to give greater 
consideration to reaction time as a measure of caution. 
—Journal abstract. ^ 

12353. Goldfried, Marvin R. (State U. New vere 

Stony Brook) The assessment of anxiety by means of the 


Rorschach. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
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ality Assessment, 1966, 30(4), 364-380.—For some years 
now, a number of studies have made use of the 
Rorschach as a measure of anxiety. 1 of the most 
frequently used anxiety scorings of the Rorschach has 
been the approach devised by Elizur, a system which 
involves the more or less psychometric evaluation of the 
content of the response. nas the criteria suggested in 
the APA “Technical Recommendations” a review of the 
research carried out with this measure of anxiety is 
presented. In light of the available research evidence, 
the value and limitations of the anxiety scoring of the 
Rorschach are discussed, with particular note being 
made as to the potential usefulness in its research 
applications. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. - 

12354. Herron, William G. (St. John's U., Jamaica, 
N.Y.) The IES **experiment." Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 279-290.—This review of research 
with the Id-Ego-Superego Test considers the stimulus 
properties, response tendencies, standardization, relia- 
bility, and validity. Suggestions are made for revision of 
the manual and the subtests and for further research. 
(34 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

12355. Hodge, James R., Wagner, Edwin E., & 
Schreiner, Frederick. (U. Akron) Hypnotic validation 
of two Hand Test scoring categories. Journal of Projec- 
tive Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(4), 
385-386.—When emotions of aggression and affection 
were hypnotically induced in 7 college students, they 
produced corresponding increases on the Aggression 
and Affection scores of the Hand Test.—Journal 
abstract. 

12356. Horn, Anna; Bona, G., & Tarkovass, Agnes. 
Zur schädlichen Wirkung des Hospitalismus auf Grund 
von Rorschach-Protokollen. [The detrimental effect of 
hospitalization on the basis of Rorschach protocols.] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendungen, 1966, 25(2), 107-115.—44 institutional- 
ized girls of normal intelligence, from 9-19 yr. of age, 
were examined with the Rorschach. The protocols were 
compared with those of young girls living at home. 
Statistical analysis by the chi-square method yielded 
significant differences between the 2 groups with respect 
to 19 variables. The general impression gained on the 
basis of individual evaluation of the protocols empha- 
sizes the characteristics brought to light by statistical 
evaluation.—Journal abstract. 


12357. North, George E., & Keiffer, Robert S. (1141 
E. Rose Lane, Phoenix, Ariz.) Thematic productions of 
children in foster homes. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 43-46.—The ТАТ productions of 12 school-age, 
nonhandicapped, „but repeatedly placed foster-home 
children in a semirural area were compared with those 
of a control group closely matched for age, sex, race, 
and grade, It was expected that foster children would be 
more concerned with affiliation, with death and 
departure, and with damaged and handicapped persons. 
Ample evidence was found that foster children are 
concerned with affiliation, and some evidence found 
suggests that they are more depressed. No support was 
found for the expectation of concern with handicap. 
Foster children were clearly more productive in terms of 
quantity of verbalization.—Journal abstract. 


12358. Salman, Arthur R. (Ohio St 
development and validation of x кке 
Pos for approval. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 
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12359. Wood, Frank A. (Purdue U.) An investiga- 
tion of selected methods of presenting incomplete sentence 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 309. 
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12360. Baer, Daniel Ж (Boston Coll. Height, 
weight, and ponderal index of college male smokers and 
nonsmokers. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 101- 
105.—A sample of 143 heavy smokers, 106 light- 
moderate smokers, 32 former smokers, and 124 non- 
smokers was compared in their body height, weight, 
and ponderal index. Although no differences were 
found among the groups in their weight and ponderal 
index, heavy smokers were significantly taller (.05 level) 
than the other 3 groups. Former smokers were И in, 
shorter, while heavy smokers were 1 in. taller than 
light-moderate smokers and nonsmokers. Univariate as 
well as multivariate statistical procedures revealed 
similar outcomes.— Author abstract. 

12361. Blazer, John А. (Chatham County Health 
Dept., Savannah, Ga.) Leg position and psychological 
characteristics in women. Psychology, 1966, 3(3), 5-12. 
—1000 female Ss were administered the EPPS, A Study 
of Values, and the WAIS. The preferred method of 
leg-crossing or position and the educational attainment 
were determined for each S. The relationship between 
preferred method of leg-crossing or position and needs, 
interests, intelligence, and education was determined, 
The findings offer evidence in support of a theory of 
observational psychology as related to leg-crossing ОГ 
position and psychological characteristics.— Journal 
abstract. 

12362. Fahrenberg, J., & Myrtek, M. (U. Freiburg, 
Germany) Ein kritischer Beitrag zur psychophysiologi- 
schen Persünlichkeitsforschung. [A critical contribution 
to the investigation of psychophysiological personality 
factors.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte 
Psychologie, 1966, 13(2), 222-247.—The problem of 
linking physiological with personality traits was ap- 
proached via factor analysis. 72 variables, correlating 
personality test results with physiopolygraph measure- 
ments, were factor analyzed according to different 
methods. The mean intercorrelation of psychometric 
and physiometric variables was low. Relatively greater 
psychophysiological covariance was obtained after the 
physiometric variables had been transformed into a 
continuum of stable vs. labile regulations—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

12363. Young, Harben B., & Knapp, Robert. 
(Harvard School of Public Health) Personality charac- 
teristics of converted left handers. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 35-40.—Left-handed children in 
Italy are subjected to social opprobrium and in school 
are forced to become right-handed. Italian-American 
children, on the other hand, are free from such 
соегсїоп. 3 samples of Italian children are compared 
with a sample of Italian-American children on per- 
sonality source traits taken from Cattell's High School 
Personality Questionnaire. Left-handed Italian children 
show a consistent and statistically very secure elevation 
on Factor I of the Cattell scale, a finding unparalleled in 
the data from the American sample. While the inter- 
Pretation of this particular finding is not entirely clear, 
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it does suggest that left-handed Italian children show a 
higher degree of sensitivity and self-centeredness in 
consequence of their forced lateral conversion.—Journal 
abstract. Ë 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


12364. Arango, Camilo. (U. Mariana, Bogotá, 
Colombia) Limitaciones de las nomenclaturas psiqui- 
átricas. [Limitations of psychiatric nomenclatures.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(2), 177-187.—Nosological systems have fallen short 
of encompassing with scientific precision the changeable 
manifestations of mental illness. The problem is far 
from solved, although every time a therapeutic or 
epidemiological problem is approached, 1 or another 
nosology must be adopted.— W. W. Meissner. 

12365. Bowers, Malcolm B., Jr., & Freedman, Daniel 
X. (Yale О. School of Medicine) ‘‘Psychedelic”’ 
experiences in acute psychoses. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 240-248.—Accounts of sub- 
jective experience in early psychotic reactions from 
clinical work and the literature were compared to 
certain natural and drug-induced experiences which 
have a certain experiential characteristic in common— 
that of heightened consciousness or awareness. Psy- 
chedelic and psychotomimetic phenomena are closely 
related. The hypothesis is that these states demonstrate 
to varying degrees the subjective phenomena of intra- 
psychic alteration, that they are fluid states whose 
outcome is determined by both intrapsychic and envi- 
ronmental factors. There are clearly quantitative, inter- 
individual differences in the way such experiences can 
be tolerated, interpreted, terminated, and assimilated 
into the ongoing context of experience. To account for 
such differences in terms of discrete ego liabilities and 
assets would be to explicate many crucial psychological 
phenomena, including certain forms of psychosis, thera- 
peutic personality change, and creative insight. (46 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

‚ 12366. Costello, C. G. (U. Alberta, Calgary, 
Canada) Psychology for psychiatrists. Long Island, 
N.Y.: Pergamon Press, 1966. xi, 328 p. $3.75(paper). 

12367. Davis, D. Russell. (U. Bristol, England) An 
introduction to psychopathology. (2nd ed.) London, 
England: Oxford U. Press, 1966. x, 158 p. $3.75(paper). 

12368. Delhees, K. H. Die Logik des Messens und 
Quantifizierens in der klinischen Psychologie. [The logic 
of measures and quantifications in clinical psychology.] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre 
Anwendungen, 1966, 25(2), 97-106.—Most clinical 
theories are descriptive. They give no explanation of the 
interstructural dynamics of psychic disorders. In re- 
search, however, there arises the problem of how to 
analyze a process, e.g. à conflict, in its different phases. 
The dynamic view utilizing a functional model is offered 
as a solution to this problem. The solution requires the 
use of multivariate techniques. Using as an example the 
method of pattern analysis developed by Rimoldi and 
Grib, the particular usefulness of multivariate tech- 
niques for the specific problems in clinical psychology is 
demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 

12369. Haas, Kurt, & Cabin, Seymour H. (State U. 
New York, New Paltz) Role-playing ability and clinical 
progress in a psychiatric state hospital. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 161-165.—To test the 
previous finding that the ability to simulate the normal 
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role (i.e, to give improved performance in a testing 
situation) can help predict clinical improvement, psychi- 
atric hospitalized patients were administered the boron 
Ego-Strength scale and instructed to simulate normal- 
ity; clinical improvement was independently rated. It 
was found that patients best able to role play normalcy 
were most likely to be clinically improved.—Author 
abstract. 

12370. Heuyer, Georges. Vingt lecons de psychologie 
médicale. [Twenty lessons of adil exa Paris, 
Гас Presses Universitaires de France, 1966. viii, 294 
p. F. 16. 

12371. Ludwig, Arnold M. (Mendota State Hosp., 
Madison, Wis.) Altered states of consciousness. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 225-234.— Attempts 
to integrate and discuss pertinent findings from diverse 
areas in an effort to gain a better understanding of the 
altered states of consciousness. It is apparent that there 
are a number of essential conditions which contribute to 
their emergence and a number of basic features which 
most of these states share in common. Among the latter 
are: (1) alterations in thinking, (2) disturbed time sense, 
(3) loss of control, (4) change in emotional expression, 
(5) body-image change, (6) perceptual distortions, (7) 
change in meaning or significance, (8) sense of the 
ineffable, (9) feelings of rejuvenation, and (10) hyper- 
suggestibility. (84 ref.)—M. D. Franzoni. 

12372. Pascal, G. R., Throughman, J. C., Jarvis, J. 
R., & Jenkins, W. O. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Atlanta, Ga.) Early history variables in predicting 
surgical success for intractable duodenal ulcer patients, 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(3), 207-215.—2 
matched groups of 20 male veterans with intractable 
duodenal ulcers were rated for early experience with 
parents. 1 variable, displays of affection from mother, 
predicted the outcome of surgery.—W. G. Shipman. 

12373. Pyke, Sandra; Agnew, Neil M., & Kopperud, 
Jean, (U. Saskatchewan, Canada) Modification of an 
overlearned maladaptive response through a elearning 
program: A pilot study on smoking. Behaviour Кеѕеағсі 
& Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 197-203.—Assessed the effective- 
ness of a number of procedures (desensitization, infor- 
mation, monitoring of smoking, group discussion, and 
feedback) on the modification of the smoking habit. 
The effect of group sessions with feedback, in combina- 
tion with monitoring and desensitization training was 
highly successful in reducing ШЕП as compared with 
monitoring alone. The duration of these effects was 
determined through a follow-up during a stress period 
immediately following the project and 4 mo. after the 
end of the treatment. It was found that the amount of 
smoking at this time although still lower than pre- 
treatment levels was not significantly less. Suggestions 
for improvements in the use of desensitization as à 
therapy for smoking are presented. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12374. Weinstock, S. Alexander. (New School for 
Social Research) The medical model in psychopathology. 
Diogenes, 1965, 52, 14-25.—Mental disorders are 
regarded by many as being analogous to physical 
illnesses. This assumption is open to question, since In 
psychopathology there are no objective or noncultural 
standards for judging behavior as there are in inter- 
preting physical symptoms. A designated pathological 
behavior is, rather, a joint function ofan individual кы 
the environment in which he lives. The тишн 
psychotherapy there are no definite standards Ше, 
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there are in medicine. Research in psychopathology has 
been hindered by the ambiguous structural relationship 
of psychiatry both to medicine and to the social 
sciences. Since neither social scientists nor physicians 
fully accept the work of psychiatrists, psychiatric 
research is often lacking in empirical scrutiny and 
formal integration of ideas. Moreover, the physicians 
tendency to consider psychiatric disturbances in intra- 
personal rather than interpersonal terms has led to a 
neglect of the underlying social and ethical questions. 
—Author abstract. 

12375. Wertham, Frederic. A sign for Cain: An 
exploration of human violence. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1966. 391 p. $6.95. 4 

12376. Woltring, L. M. La liberté, le corps-sujet et la 
psychiatrie clinique. [Liberty, ego-body and clinical 
psychiatry.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1966, 31(1), 107- 
125.—"...the borderland between the existential 
phenomenology and the empirical science of man is 
explored. Empirical models from the field of consti- 
tutional psychology, psychoanalysis, temperamental 
psychology and clinical psychiatry are appraised in the 
light of an existential philosophical perspective on 
human freedom and sociality. From Merleau-Ponty's 
basic discovery of the Ego-body (le moi-corps)...a 
more compact meaning for these latter concepts [is 
derived], while the solid concepts of the natural sciences 
are given greater elasticity. A frame of reference is 
arrived at and proposed as valuable for the so-called 
clinical method in psychiatry." (21-item bibliogr.)—L. 
A. Ostlund. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


12377. Anant, Santokh S. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Canada) The effect of prior discussion about 
traumatic situations on the desensitization process, 
Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(2), 89-98.—The place of 
prior discussion between the therapist and the patient 
about traumatic situations in “conditioning therapy” is 
discussed, citing some cases. The desensitization tech- 
nique and aversion-relief therapy “work well with 
patients who have realized subsequently the incor- 
rectness of their responses and have a knowledge of the 
correct responses in the same situations.” —U. Pareek. 

12378. Braunstein, N. A., & Moscovich, P. (U. 
Nacional de Cérdoba, Argentina) Proposiciones acerca 
del problema de los valores en psicología y psicoterapia. 
[Propositions on the problem of values in psychology 
and psychotherapy.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1966, 12(2), 168-176.—Values are 
defined as the meaning of reality for an individual. 
Primary value attitudes have a biological origin, but 
Society impresses modifications from the beginning and 
thus determines the individual's perception of the 
world. In psychotherapy, both patient and doctor are 
subject, to socially conditioned systems of values. The 
patient's values must be explored to find the roots of 
conflict and to gain insight. (23 ref.)— W. W. Meissner. 

12379. Caruso, Igor A. Einheit und Vielheit in der 
Psychoanalyse. [Unity and diversity in psychoanalysis.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1966, 15(4), 152-154 .—Reflections оп the maintenance 
of unity in relation to events at the 2nd International 
Forum for Psychoanalysis in Ziirich, 1965.—E. Bakis. 

12380. Charney, E. Joseph, & Carroll, Edward 
J. (Western Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic, Pittsburgh, 
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Pa.) General systems theory and psychoanalysis: I. 
Theoretical considerations. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1966, 35(3), 377-387.—The need for an overall concep- 
tual system which would bring psychoanalysis into 
relationship with the larger scientific scene is discussed, 
“The construction of an Outline of Personality Organi- 
zation as a hierarchically ordered complex system 
enabled the investigators to develop а systematic 
approach to the psychoanalytic concepts of adaptation 
and defense. This method has been shown to provide 
for the ordering of data pertinent to psychoanalysis of 
whatever source, and to be productive of indicators for 
further research work to test hypotheses derived from 
psychoanalytic theory.”"—J. Z. Elias. 

12381. Eckstein, Rudolf. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) The Orpheus and Eurydice 
theme in psychotherapy. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1966, 30(4), 207-224.—A case report of a psychotic 
adolescent girl.—J. Z. Elias. 

12382. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (Emory U.) On 
predicting defection from psychotherapy. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 19(1), 61-62.—For 33 patients in a 
Veterans Administration mental hygiene clinic followed 
over l yr., the correlation coefficient between scores on 
the Counseling-Readiness Scale and number of thera- 
peutic interviews was .34, supporting the validity of the 
scale in predicting longevity of longer-term psycho- 
therapy with noncollege adults.—Journal abstract. 

12583. Krause, Merton S. (Inst. for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago) A cognitive theory of motivation for 
treatment. Journal of General Psychology, 1966, 75(1), 
9-19.—Presents a cognitive theory of motivation for 
treatment based on utility theory; some of its implica- 
tions for the therapist are drawn. (52 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

12384. Kushner, Malcolm, & Sandler, Jack. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Coral Gables, Fla.) 
Aversion therapy and the concept of punishment. Behav- 
iour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 179-186.—Since 
aversion therapy is designed to reduce the probability of 
response frequency, such attempts can be best under- 
stood within a punishment framework. The punishment 
literature is surveyed for the purpose of isolating those 
conditions which enhance the robability of demon- 
Strating a reduction in response frequency. Several case 
histories are presented which employ such procedures 
оп a variety of behavior disorders. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12385. Loeb, Felix F., & Carroll, Edward J. 
(Western Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic, Pittsburgh, Ра.) 
General systems theory and psychoanalysis: Il. Appli- 
cation to psychoanalytic base material (Little Hans). 
Psychoanalytic Quarierly, 1966, 35(3), 388-398.—An 
illustration of the methodology of the general systems 
theory developed by Charney and Carroll (see 40:11) is 
a in an analysis of Freud's case, Little Hans.—J. 7. 

ias. 

12386. Pfistner, Hans J. (Pädagogische Hochschule, 
Heidelberg, Germany) Psychognostik: Psychotherapie. 
[“Psychognostik”: Psychotherapy.] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(5), 175-182. 
—""Psychognostik" is interpreted as knowledge of а 
person from directly connected manifestations (e.g 
facial expressions) as well as from those disconnectet 
from the person (e.g., psychodiagnostic data). Analysis 
of a case in a doll-theater situation leads to the 
Conclusion that diagnosis and therapy overlap. (2! 
ref.)J—E. Bakis. 
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12387. Allison, Roger B., Jr., Korner, lja N., & 
Zwanziger, Max D. (U. Utah Coll. of Medicine) 
Matching patients and therapists: A methodological 
approach. Journal of Psychology. 1966, 64(1), 33-40. 
— The method of inverted factor analysis was presented 
as a technique for organizing therapists and/or patients 
into subgroups. This approach would allow research 
into the problem of matching patients and therapists. 2 
examples are presented to illustrate the method: 1 
typifies the practice of psychotherapy, the other is 
characteristic of people in general. A discussion of the 
consequences of the approach ranges from the selection 
of therapists to the nature of changes occuring in group 
psychotherapy.—Author abstract. 

12388. Dombrow, Ruth. (New York U.) A study of 
the relationship between therapists’ empathy for patients 
and changes in patients' self concepts during therapy. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 301-302. 

12389. Easson, William M. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) The ego-ideal in the treatment of chil- 
dren and adolescents. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 15(3), 288-292.—At times of transition and 
emotional change, for example, in early adolescence, the 
ego-ideal becomes especially prominent. To enter into 
and develop a meaningful treatment process, it may be 
essential for the nonpsychotic adolescent to personify 
the therapist as an ego-ideal. Various facets of this 
treatment relationship are considered. If such a transfer- 
ences does not occur, the treatment process may be 
irreversibly handicapped.—Journal summary. 

12390. Flynn, W. R. Working with the parents of 
disturbed children. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1966, 17(8), 242-244.—‘‘All too often a child remains 
hospitalized because of unintentional collaboration 
between ambivalent or unwilling parents and over- 
protective staff members. How the staff deals with the 
parents, beginning at the time of admission, has strong 
bearing on the length and outcome of the child's 
hospital stay." 3 illustrative case histories are sketched. 
— L. Gurel. 

12391. Groen, J. J., & Feldman-Toledano, Z. 
(Hadassah Hebrew University Hosp. & Medical School, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Educative treatment of patients and 
parents in anorexia nervosa. British Journal of Psychi- 
ату, 1966, 112(488), 671-681.—Severe love deprivation 
caused by an inability of the parents to demonstrate 
feelings of love to their child is the characteristic 
background of anorexia nervosa. 7 patients from 14-38 
yr. of age were given substitute parents who acted 
lovingly toward the patient and treated him as a sick 
child. In 1-3 mo. of hospitalization and up to 5 mo. of 
ambulatory treatment all patients regained weight. 
Deep psychiatric treatment is not the method of choice; 
a seemingly superficial educative approach is preferable, 
and it may be desirable to extend it to the parents to 
help them take over the proper parental role.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

12392. Lai, G., de Perrot, E., & Lavanchy, Р, 
(Clinique Psychiatrique, U. Lausanne, Switzerland) La 
bifocalisation transferale dans l'association de la psy- 
chothérapie de groupe a la psychothérapie individuelle. 
[Bifocal transfer in combined group and individual 
psychotherapy.] Évolution Psychiatrique, 1966, 31(1), 
33-50.—The basic premise is. that, in contrast to 
eutpatients, the hospitalized patient has a self too weak 
to withstand the tensions of everyday living. Thus, the 
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therapist's primary goal is to establish a satisfactory 
personal and environmental setting. Experience with 
groups of 6-8 patients and 2 therapists over a period of 
3 yr. affirms the value of combined group and indi- 
vidual psychotherapy for patients who have not 
responded to other types of therapy. Specifically, the 
combination seems indicated when: (1) individual treat- 
ment seems unable to resolve interpersonal problems; 
(2) in individual treatment, transfer seems intolerable 
for patient or therapist; (3) group dilution of.transfer 
impedes individual progress; and (4) therapists disagree 
on treatment. (23-item bibliogr.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

12393. Tarnower, William. Extra-analytic contacts 
between the psychoanalyst and the patient. Psychoan- 
alytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(3), 399-413.— The effects of 
contacts outside the analytic hour on the therapeutic 
relationship are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


Group Therapy 


12394. Hackstein, F. Gerhard. (Weeserweg 2, 
Krefeld, Germany) Rehabilitation Schizophrener: Die 
Gruppentherapie und ihre Voraussetzungen. [Rehabilita- 
tion of schizophrenics: Group therapy and its condi- 
tions.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(4), 164-168.—Reports 
on 4 groups of about 15 patients each whose group 
therapy was not based on verbalizing but rather on an 
attitude conveying respect, sympathy, and appreciation 
for the patient's personality, shown by the fellow 
patients and reinforced by the therapist. This approach 
aims at coaxing the patient out of his private "house" 
and into a world in which he can function again and 
which tolerates him. (35 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

12395. Lindinger, Helge. Zur Frage der Prinzipien 
einer Psychotherapie schizophrener Psychosen. [The 
guiding principles of psychotherapy for schizophrenic 
psychoses.] Der Nervenarzt, 1966, 37(4), 168-173. 
— Some of the essential factors are defined as those 
which (1) alleviate or prevent anxiety, (2) satisfy the 
craving for affection and dependency which might be 
achieved by transferral to the group, and (3) propose 
that group activity should originate and develop within 
the group itself. (25 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

12396. Philbrick, Joseph L. (Ed.) (California State 
Polytechnic Coll., Pomona) Readings in psychodynam- 
ics of group psychotherapy. New York, N.Y.. Selected 
Academic Readings, 1965. 107 p. (paper).—A text for 
graduate and undergraduate classes in counseling. 


Special Therapies 


12397. Cautela, Joseph. (Boston Coll.) Hypnosis 
and behavior therapy. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1966, 4(3), 219-224.— Critics of behavior therapy have 
tried to explain some of its successful results in terms of 
hypnosis or suggestion. A logical analysis reveals that 
the concept of hypnosis as commonly employed renders 
any questions concerning the relationship between 
behavior therapy and hypnosis scientifically useless. 
Data concerning the effect of the hypnotic induction 
procedure or suggestibility reveal that these variables 
are not a significant aspect of the desensitization 
process. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12398. Kidd, Aline H., & Walton, Nancy Y. 
(California State Coll., Los Angeles) Dart throwing > а 
method of reducing extra-punitive aggression. T {5 
logical Reports, 1966, 19(1), 88-90.—10 he i OF 
were encouraged to throw darts: at photograp 
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individuals toward whom they had expressed verbal 
hostility. The dart throwing significantly reduced overt 
aggression toward nonfamily members but not toward 
family members.—Journal abstract. 

12399. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Behavior Therapy Inst., 
Sausalito, Calif.) Behaviour rehearsal vs. non-directive 
therapy ys. advice in effecting behaviour change. Behav- 
iour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 209-212. 
—Describes an objective clinical appraisal of behavior 
rehearsal (a systematic role-playing therapeutic proce- 
dure) and compares it with 2 other techniques, direct 
advice and nondirective reflection-interpretation, in the 
Management of specific interpersonal problems. Be- 
havior rehearsal was shown to be almost twice as 
effective as direct advice, the nondirective treatment 
procedure fared worst of all.—Journal abstract. 

12400. Naumburg, Margaret. Dynamically oriented 
art therapy: Its principles and practice. New York, N.Y.: 
Grune & Stratton, 1966, xxiv, 168 p. $17.50. 

12401, Ramsay, R. W., Barends, J., Breuker, J., & 
Kruseman, A. (U. Amsterdam, Holland) Massed 
versus spaced desensitization of fear. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 205-207.—20 Ss with fears of 
various animals, reptiles, and insects were given desen- 
sitization treatment for their fears under conditions of 
massed and spaced practice, The results show a highly 


12402. Smirnov, V. M. (Inst. of Ex erimental 
Medicine, USSR Academy of Medical sere Lenin- 
rad) Emotsional'nye Proyavleniya u bol'nykh pri 
echenii metodom dolgosrochnykh intratserebral’nykh 
elektrodoy, [Emotional manifestations in patients 
treated by means of chronically implanted intracerebral 
electrodes. ] Voprosy Mii be 1966, No. 3, 85-95, 
or of d elec- 
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Drug Therapy 
12404. Cohler, Jonas; Grinspoon A 
Richard, & Chatterjee, Samprit, (Coll or Poi Stader, 
Econs, Columbia U) он ysicians 


ng game. Archives of General Psych, 
1903), 279-287 —This double-blind study на: 1966. 
10 evaluate the effectiveness of phenobarbital а 
ropine sulfate in combination as an active control 
Symptoms and Side-effects of 
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an active drug (thioridazine) and to compare the active 
drug and a standard inactive control substance (lac- 
tose). Ss were 10 male chronic schizophrenic patients 
randomly divided into 2 groups of 5, | of which was to 
receive the active drug and | the control substances. 
The results of these comparisons demonstrate that 
thioridazine is a powerful therapeutic tool for reducing 
behavioral disturbance.—Journal summary. 

12405. Cookson, B. A. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Clinical note on the possible use of clomiphene citrate in 
recurrent psychosis. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1966, 11(4), 271-275.—The use of clomiphene 
citrate, a drug which may induce ovulation in anovula- 
tory women, is suggested for females with recurrent 
psychoses because such women frequently display 
menstrual irregularities such as amenorrhea or ano- 
vulatory cycles during their disturbed phases. (French 
summary)— Journal summary. 

12406. Eggert, D. C., & Shagass, C. (U. lowa) 
Clinical prediction of insightful response to a single large 
dose of LSD. Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(4), 340- 
346.—20 psychiatric patients were given a single 2.5 
mcg/kg intravenous dose of LSD in the context of a 
poenas interview session. Insightful responses were 
ound more frequently in patients with characteristics of 
psychopathic personality than in other types of patients. 
The use of methamphetamine as a comparison drug 
showed it to be easily distinguishable from LSD on the 
basis of clinical observation, Paper and pencil tests, and 
tape-recorded verbalizations.— P. Federman. 

12407. Glatt, M. M. (North-West Metropolitan 
Regional Hospital Board, Southall, Middlesex, England) 
Controlled als of non-barbiturate hypnotics and 
tranquillisers with special reference to their use in 
alcoholics. Psychiatria | et Neurologia, 1966, 152(1), 
28-42 —A Series of double-blind controlled trials is 
described, carried out in the course of the past few yr. 
with certain nonbarbiturate hypnotics, tranquilizers, 
and the recently introduced Preparation chlormethia- 


zole. Of the drugs tested, glutethimide methyprylone. 
and chlormethiazole promt Hor to placebos: 


9r perphenazine plus prot i) mesylate. Treatment 
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surveyed. 2. types of schizophrenics and 3 types of 
depressives are distinguished; these differ in their 
response to antipsychotic and antidepressant drugs. 
Psychotomimetic drugs do not satisfactorily simulate 
psychosis, but their use in treating alcoholism is 
increasing. Research on schizophrenic lymphocytes and 
elevated globulins has been contradictory and incon- 
clusive. It is said to be too early to tell whether long 
term drug therapy has serious side effects.—L. Gurel. 


12410. Kurland, A. A., & Richardson, Julia H. 
(Spring Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) A compar- 
ative study of two long acting phenothiazine preparations, 
fluphenazine-enanthate and — fluphenazine-decanoate. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1966, 9(4), 320-327.—19 chronic, 
hospitalized, male schizophrenics requiring phenothi- 
azine drug therapy were parenterally administered 
fluphenazine-enanthate and fluphenazine-decanoate in a 
double-blind crossover fashion for 2 consecutive 12 wk 
periods. All patients either maintained their original 
clinical state or improved. Little difference could be 
found between the 2 preparations in terms of the 
number of injections necessary or in the incidences of 
observed neurological complications.—P. Federman. 

12411. Langevin, H., Fortin, J. N., & Léonard, 
F. (Notre-Dame Hosp., Montreal, Canada) L'emploi 
de la thioridazine dans un service d'urgence et de 
traitement psychiatrique a domicile. [The use of thio- 
ridazine in a psychiatric emergency service and in a 
home care program.] Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1966, 11(4), 314-323. 

12412, Lascelles, R. G. (Guy's Hosp., London, 
England) Atypical facial pain and depression. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(488), 651-659.—93 men 
and women suffering from prolonged facial pain and 
ranging from 23-74 yr. of age were studied. A back- 
ground of depressive illness, principally of the anxiety 
depression variety rather than endogenous depression, 
was found for virtually all patients. Physical treatment 
with antidepressant and tranquilizing drugs produced 
excellent results, 29 of 53 losing their pain completely. 
40 others in a double blind control study produced 
reliable evidence of superiority of the medicines: over 
placebo.—R. L. Sulzer. 

12413. Pos, Robert. (U. Toronto, Canada) LSD-25 
as an adjunct to long-term psychotherapy. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 330-342. 
—Of 24 Ss, most of whom were suffering from disabling 
and long-standing psychiatric difficulties, 5 seemed to 
overcome therapeutic blocks successfully with LSD-25, 
5 showed temporary movement followed by relapse, 12 
showed no therapeutic movement, and there was an 
insufficient follow-up for 2 Ss. There was no stable 
correlation between the extent of the psychedelic 
experience and the amount of therapeutic benefit. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

12414. Rickels, K., et al. (Pennsylvania Medical 
School, Philadelphia) Controlled psychopharmacologi- 
cal research in private psychiatric practice. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1966, 9(4), 288-306.—A comparison was 
made of clinical changes observed in anxious neurotic 
patients who received either meprobamate or a placebo 
over a 6 wk. period. Meprobamate led to reductions of 
clinical symptoms. Clinical changes were measured via 3 
different techniques: (1) direct improvement criteria, 
such as questionnaires and global improvement ratings; 
(2) indirect improvement criteria, such as doctor medi- 

*cation guesses; and (3) objective test measures. The 
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findings under each technique are discussed.— P. 
Federman. 

12415. Rodriguez, Charles F., & Johnson, Donald 
E. (Southwest Research Inst., San Antonio, Tex.) A 
new metabolite of chlorpromazine in human urine. Life 
Sciences, 1966, 5(14), 1283-1291.—Some of the known 
reactions of chlorpromazine are oxidation of the ring 
sulfur atom or of the alkyl nitrogen, demethylation of 
the tertiary alkyl amine, and hydroxylation of the 
phenothiazine ring. The isolation and identification of a 
new chlorpromazine metabolite, found in the urine of 
mental patients receiving chlorpromazine, are dealt 
with.—S. B. Coslett. 

12416. Turner, R. K., & Young, G. C. (U. London, 
England) CNS stimulant drugs and conditioning treat- 
ment of nocturnal enuresis: A long term follow-up study. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 225-228. 
—Presents the results of a long term follow-up of 
enuretics treated by conditioning techniques. A high 
relapse rate has occurred after treatment with a 
combination of the “bell and pad” and stimulant drugs. 
The frequency of relapse is particularly high in the 
group of patients to whom Dexedrine had been 
administered. The importance of the relapse rate 
associated with conditioning treatment is discussed, and 
explanations and further research are considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

12417. Woodruff, Robert. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) The diagnostic use of the amylobarbitone inter- 
view among patients with psychotic illnesses. British 
Journal af Psychiatry, 1966, 112(488), 727-732. 
—*‘Patients with affective disorder, schizophrenia, and 
schizo-affective illness, as well as normal control Ss 
were studied by means of a structured interview before 
and after the intravenous injection of amylobarbitone 
(amobarbitol sodium, Amytal).... Approximately / of 
patients with an affective disorder appeared unchanged 
under Amytal; the remainder showed less concern with 
their depressive symptoms. Schizophrenic patients 
demonstrated additional schizophrenic symptoms, or, in 
l case, remained unchanged." 25 Ss were studied, in all. 
No reliable relation was shown between anxiety symp- 
toms and sedation thresholds.—R. L. Sulzer. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


12418. Blau, David, et al. (Boston U. School of 
Medicine) Psychiatric hospitalization of the aged. 
Geriatrics, 1966, 21(6), 204-210.—4A multidisciplinary 
study of 40 randomly selected admissions to a geriatric 
hospital sought to determine the relative importance of 
social, economic, physical, and psychological factors in 
precipitating hospitalization. Patients were interviewed 
and given a broad battery of psychological tests; 
collateral information sources were also used. Findings 
indicate that social, economic, and physical illness 
factors, while present, were not major factors in 
admission. The primary reason for hospitalization was 
behavior symptomatic of psychological problems, al- 
though complexity and interrelatedness of factors was 
clearly demonstrated.— D. I. Herman. T 

12419. Flegel, Horst. (Psychiatrische Klinik U. 
Düsseldorf, Germany) Die psychiatrische Kranken- 
abteilung als therapeutische Gemeinschaft. [The 
tric ward as a therapeutic environment.] Š; 
arzt, 1966, 37(4), 160-164. Simuna ME 
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inhibited people to express their feelings. 
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with the tactful and warm interest of their fellow 
patients, helps relax them. : 

12420. Gregg, Robert A. (Duke U. Medical Center) 
Rehabilitation teamwork in an acute ital environ- 
ment. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(4), 14-17. 
—Discusses the program of planning for discharge and 
continuing care needs of patients in an acute hospital 
environment based upon the use of the rehabilitation 
team approach. The strengths and weaknesses of the 
program carried on at Duke University Medical Center 
are discussed as well as the value of such a program in 
an acute hospital епуігоптеп{.— М. А. Seidenfeld. 

12421. Grob, Gerald М. (Clark U.) The State and 
the mentally ill: A history of Worcester State Hospital in 
Massachusetts, 1830-1920. Chapel Hill, N.C.: U. North 
Carolina Press, 1966. xv, 399 p. $7.50. 

12422. Honigfeld, Gilbert; Gillis, Roderic D., & 
Klett, C. James. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, Long 
Island, N.Y.) NOSIE-30: A treatment-sensitive ward 
behavior scale. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
180-182.—The NOSIE-30 is a highly sensitive ward 
behavior rating scale. Final item selection includes the 
best 30 of an original pool of 100 items, tested on a 
sample of 630 chronic schizophrenic patients. Both 
status (pre-treatment) and change (post minus pre- 
treatment) item responses were factor analyzed. 6 factor 
scores are obtained: social competence, social interest, 
personal neatness, irritability, manifest psychosis, and 
retardation, Cross-validation of these scores and of a 
composite score, total patient assets, was obtained in an 
independent, double-blind drug study. The NOSIE-30, 
especially designed for use by subprofessional person- 
nel, provides an economical and accurate means of 
systematically assessing patient status and change. 

—Journal abstract. 

12423. Leventhal, Theodore, & Adlerstein, Arthur 
М. (Children’s Psychiatric Center, Eatontown, NJ.) 
Efficiency concepts and methods applied to patient 
management. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 504-516.—Examination of data 
furnished by a data-retrieval system shows that 40% of 
the cases withdrew during intake, 40% withdrew while 
awaiting treatment, and 40% of the patients who 
continued into treatment withdrew without completing 
service. Of every 100 patients applying for treatment, 79 
may be expected to drop out before successful termina- 
tion.—M. D. Franzoni. 

12424. Veil, Claude. Les unitéspsychiatriques de jour 
pour adultes. [Psychiatric day-hospitals for adults.] 
Hygiene Mentale, 1966, 55(2), 35-68,— The day-hospital 
is a psychiatric unit in which the maximum of thera- 
peutic means is concentrated in the minimum of space 
and time. It offers the capacity for considerably greater 
flexibility in the care of emotional disturbance than 
more traditional institutions. Consideration is given to 
classification, organization, size, patient population, 
daily schedule, therapy, therapeutic goals, personnel, 
interaction with other organizations, equipment, and 

problems of financial support. (66 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 

12425. Williams, Joyce E. (Arlington State Coll.) 
Some effects of institutional PE on personality develop- 
ment. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(3), 
331-337.—H ypotheses were formulated on the basis of 
social-psychological theory describing an institutional 
personality: specifically, that inability to form reciprocal 

relationships, aggression, and apathy are inversely 
related to age at admission and directly related to length 
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of stay in an institution. Data collected on dependent 
children revealed a tendency toward the hypothesized 
personality variables in certain resident groups; how- 
ever, there was no overall conclusive support for the 
hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


12426. Allen, Doris T. (U. Cincinnati) Psychodrama 
in the crib and in the family. Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 
19(1-2), 22-28.—1. W. Kidorf. 

12427. Bermudez, J. G., & Pavlovsky, E. A. 
Psychodramatic exploration of doctor-patient relations in 
the permanent theater of psychodrama. Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 37-42.—1. W. Kidorf. 

12428. Bischof, L. J. (U. Illinois) Are we climbing 
Jacob's ladder? Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 
10-16.—From the proceedings of the Ist International 
Congress of Psychodrama.—/. W. Kidorf. 

12429. Brind, A. B., & Brind, N. The tragic origins 
and countertragic evolution of psychodrama. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 94-100.—/. W. Kidorf. 

12430. Drabkova, H. (University Psychiatric Clinic, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Experiences resulting from 
clinical use of psychodrama with children. Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 32-36.—1. W. Kidorf. 

1243]. Elefthery, D. G., & Elefthery, D. M. 
(Northeast Florida State Hosp., Maclenny) Our 
psychodrama demonstration in the permanent theater of 
Miete. Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 17- 

1.—I. W. Kidorf. 

12432. Long, R. C. (Hertzler Clinic, Halstead, 
Kan.) The m toward psychodrama family process. 
Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 43-45.—1. W. 
Kidorf. 

12433. Marcus, Irwin M. (Louisiana State U. 
Medical School) Costume play therapy: The exploration 
of a method for stimulating imaginative play in older 
children. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 441-452. 

12434. Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama of a marriage: А 
motion picture. Group Psychotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 
49-93,—1. W. Kidorf. 

12435. Rexford, Eveoleen N. (Ed.) A developmental 
approach to problems of acting out: Á symposium. 
Monographs of the American Academy of Child Psychi- 
atry, 1966, No. 1, 223 p.—The proceedings of a 
Symposium presented by the Division of Psychiatry, 
Boston University School of Medicine, and its affiliate, 
the Douglas A. Thom Clinic for Children, in Boston, 
Massachusetts; June 15-16, 1962. Contains the fol- 
lowing papers: A Developmental Concept of the 
Problems of Acting Out, by E. N. Rex ord; Some 
Observations on Children of Disorganized Families and 
Problems of Acting Out, C. A. Malone; Observations of 
Delinquent Behavior in Very Young Children, D. E. 
Reiser; The Clinical Process and Research Method- 
ology, M. J. Schleifer; Permission, Promotion, and 
Provocation of Antisocial Behavior, S. T. van Ameron- 
gen; The Concept of Acting Out in Relation to the 
Adolescent Process, P. Blos; Problems of Acting Out in 
the Transference Relationship, P. Greenacre; and A 
Survey of the Literature, E. N. Rexford. A discussion 
follows each paper. (4 p. bibliogr.)— M. D. Franzoni. 

12436. Sacks, James M. The judgement technique in 
the permanent theater of psychodrama. Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1966, 19(1-2), 29-31.—1. W. Kidorf. q 
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12437. Schutzenberger, A. A. Marquis de Sade: A 
French precursor of psychodrama. Group Psychotherapy, 
1966, 19(1-2), 46-48.—1. W. Kidorf. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


12438. Altshuler, Kenneth Z. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York City) Comments on recent 
sleep research related to psychoanalytic theory. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 235-239.—The data 
of recent dream research studies suggest abandonment 
of the idea that the visual dream is more distinguished 
than any other behavior for its role in drive discharge 
and homeostatic maintenance. Rather it is unique in its 
mode of representation of conflict that is active, 
discernible, and being worked over in all behavior. The 
haste to resolve Cartesian dualism must also be made 
slowly. Recent work parallels and confirms the basic 
ideas of psychoanalysis, but the structures involved are 
not interchangeable with the structural analytic hypoth- 
esis. (54 ref.)—Journal summary. 

12439. Dettmering, Peter. Die Inzestsproblematik im 
spüteren Werk Thomas Mann’s. [The problem of incest 
in Thomas Mann's late work.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 
20(6), 440-465.—E. W. Eng. 

12440. Hartmann, R., & Witter, H. Le concept 
d''*Antrieb"" en psychiatrie Allemande. [The concept of 
"Antrieb" in German psychiatry.] Evolution Psychia- 
trique, 1966, 31(1), 25-31.—Many references and con- 
flicting definitions are cited to demonstrate that 
"Antrieb" defies exact translation into French. The 
closest approximation is to consider "Antrieb" as а 
reservoir of potential psychomotor energy. A normal 
actualization of this source is diagramed as the mean, 
whereas abnormal behavior is manifested in bipolarized 
extremes of deviation of psychomotor activity—either 
excitation or inhibition. (2l-item bibliogr.)—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

12441. Hendin, Herbert; Gaylin, Willard, & Carr, 
Arthur. (Columbia U. Psychoanalytic Clinic) Psycho- 
analysis and social research: The psychoanalytic study of 
the non-patient. New York, N.Y.: Anchor, 1966, 106 p. 
$.95(paper). 

12442. Marcus, Dora S. (New York U.) Cognitive 
correlates of oral fixation. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-В), 305. 

12443. Rothstein, David A. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Presidential assassination syndrome: 11. 
Application to Lee Harvey Oswald. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 260-266.—Stresses the impor- 
tance of preoedipal factors, primarily relating to rage at 
the maternal object, centered around unmet dependency 
needs and unresolved symbiotic attachment. 

12444. Schlossman, Howard H. Circumcision as 
defense: A study in psychoanalysis and religion. Psy- 
choanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(3), 340-356.— Following 
a review of psychoanalytic literature on the rites of 
circumcision, a case is presented. “...the clinical 
material from 1 patient indicates that small losses, 
representing circumcision, were used to defend against 
castration anxiety inherent in the wish for bisexuality. 
This masochistic pattern offers an explanation for the 
ritual of circumcision. A consideration of Biblical and 
mythological material suggests that the Jews used the 
ritual to ward off the danger of punishment for 

„returning to pre-existing orgiastic religions and to 
placate a new severe God who, while promising 
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fruitfulness and the fruits of the world, demanded 
submission and instinctual repression." —J. Z. Elias. 

12445. Stierlin, Helm. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) L’agressivité: Essai sur quel- 
ques aspects psychiatriques. [Aggression: Some psychia- 
tric aspects.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1966, 31(1), 93- 
105.—"It is chiefly through the Ego's capacities of 
self-polarisation and self-demarcation that later mastery 
of aggression is ensured. The infant's relationship to his 
mother during the symbiotic phase (comprising the Ist 
2-3 yr. of life) fatefully comes to bear on these 
vicissitudes of the formation of the nuclear Ego. This 
early decisive relationship can best be described in terms 
of circular processes, leading either to expansion and 
relative autonomy in the infant or to the corruption of 
his nuclear Ego.” —L. A. Ostlund. 

12446. Weissman, Philip. Creativity in the theater: A 
psychoanalytic study. New York, N.Y.: Delta, 1966. x, 
275 p. $1.95(paper). 

12447. Wheelis, Allen. The illusionless man: Some 
fantasies and meditations on disillusionment. New York, 
N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1966. 206 p. $4.50. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


12448. Bartlett, C. J., & Green, Calvin G. (U. 
Maryland) Clinical prediction: Does one sometimes 
know too much? Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 
13(3), 267-270.—Based on the statistical theory of 
shrinkage, it was hypothesized that in clinical prediction 
a similar reduction in predictive efficiency may occur as 
a result of using too many predictors. Experienced 
counseling psychologists predicted grade-point average 
under 2 conditions, 4 and 22 predictors. All predicted 
better with 4 than with 22 predictors, supporting the 
hypothesis. The results are discussed in terms of their 
possible implications for clinical prediction.—Journal 
abstract. 

12449. DeWolfe, Alan S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Downey, Ill.) The clinical physician as a re- 
search instrument: In defense of clinical judgment as a 
scientific measure. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(3), 
197-206.—“‘A physicians rating form (РКЕ) was 
devised to facilitate comparison of patients with differ- 
ent diseases. The form assesses recovery to date, current 
disability, discomfort, anticipated future recovery, and 
expected long-term disability. Ratings were made by 18 
physicians treating 517 patients. The convergent and 
discriminating (concurrent) validity of the PRF ratings 
were evaluated. . . . The results supported the contention 
that in some situations the subjective judgment of 
experts сап be the most appropriate measure." — W. G. 
Shipman. 

12450. Fogel, Max L., Curtis, George C., Kordasz, 
Florence, & Smith, William G. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst. Philadelphia) Judges’ ratings, self- 
ratings and checklist report of affects. Psychological 
Reports, 1966, 19(1), 299-307.—Anxiety and depression 
checklists were administered to 73 psychiatric patients. 
Correlations with 3 psychiatrists’ ratings and Ss’ self- 
ratings on 4 affects (anxiety, depression, hostility, 
cheerfulness), as well as correlations between various 
checklist scores, were obtained. In addition, means of 
groups classified according to predominant affect were 
obtained. Both types of analyses indicate that anxiety 
and depression are difficult to differentiate, where 
both can be reliably separated from hostility. eut 
cheerfulness. Motivation and theoretical factors rel 
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vant to the anxiety-depression-hostility discrimination 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

‚ 12451. Hartlage, Lawrence. Common psychological 
tests applied to the assessment of brain damage. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 
30(4), 319-338.—A recent survey by Sundberg identified 
.the most common referral questions asked of clinical 
psychologists, and the tests most used by them to 
answer these referral questions. A common referral 
problem was that of the specification of brain damage, 
and the most common tests were reviewed in terms of 
their efficiency as organic diagnostic indicators. The 
tests were found to be of varying degrees of effectiveness 
for this purpose, although no test was unequivocally 
demonstrated to be an adequate assessment device for 
this purpose. A common underlying problem was the 
treatment of organicity as a unitary syndrome, which 
tended to result in a number of conceptual and 
methodological difficulties. (6 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12452. Holzkamp, Klaus; Jager, Adolf O., & Merz, 
Ferdinand. Prognose und Bewährung in der psycholog- 
ischen Diagnostik. [Prognosis and verification in psycho- 
diagnostics.] Göttingen, Germany: Verlag für Psy- 
chologie, 1966. 64 p. 

12453. Lerner, Joseph. Disability evaluation in 
psychiatric illness and the concept of hysteria. Canadian 

Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 350-355. 
—In the evaluation of disability resulting from hysteria, 
conversion, or psychophysiological reactions, consider- 
ation should be given to the clinical effects resulting 
from the disturbed or actual loss of function upon the 
physiological homeostasis of the patient, as well as his 
personal activities on a day-to-day basis. While no 
organic cause for the symptoms is present, the loss of 
function, when substantial and persistent, equates with 
the loss of function resulting from actual organic 
disease. (French summary) (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

12454. Merz, Ferdinand. Prognose und Bewährung. 
[Prognosis and confirmation.] Psychologische Rund- 
schau, 1966, 17(3), 149-162.—2 forms of prognosis, 
defined as rational prediction, are distinguished: (1) 
causal, and (2) statistical. The psychologist faced with 
immediate, practical decisions has at best bits of both 
available, Consequently, he must strive to improve his 
methods continuously through scientific discussion and 
research.— W. J. Koppitz. 

12455. Oppermann, G. Zum Begriff der Ich-Stürke. 
[On the P Of ego-strength.] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie uni Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 113-123. 
—A survey of Freud's and newer viewpoints on 
ego-strength leads to the compilation of a list of factors 
involved, including: (1) external factors—social status, 
social viewpoints, cultural superego, and character of 
the persons having close relations; and (2) internal 
—constitution of the ego and drives, age, physiological 
status, structure of character, fear-tolerance, ability to 
neutralize (sublimate), degree of neutralizing or sublim- 
pe ego-feeling, and ego-boundaries. (27 ref.)]—E. 

akis. 

12456. Petrilowitsch, N. (Universitäts-Nervenklinik 
Mainz, Germany) Psychopathie und Neurose. [Psy- 
chopathy and neurosis.] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1966, 
152(1), 17-27.—Gives useful points of reference for a 
differential typology of autochthonous psychopathic or 
neurotic manifestations. These arè: (1) signs of a break 

in the personality-style, as in the physiognomy and in 
social behavior; (2) determining the point of change in 
the personality-style by investigating dynamically the 
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life course; (3) analysis of the metaphorical implications 
of abnormal symptom-construction; (4) the degree to 
which the habitual personality and the secondary 
superstructure agree or clash; (5) radical change in 
attitudes as displayed in the extraversion-intraversion 
polarity, in the I-ness and it-ness, in the relationship 
between aspiration and performance, or in the level and 
intensity of empathic communication. (German & 
French summaries)— English summary. 

12457. Ruttenberg, Bertram A., Dratman, Mitchell 
L., Fraknoi, Julia, & Wenar, Charles. (U. Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine, Mercy-Douglass Hosp., 
Philadelphia) An instrument for evaluating autistic 
children. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 453-478.—'*. . . consists of 4 core 
Scales, each of which delineates a category of behavior 
relevant to early autism. The Scales are graded in 
descriptive levels, ranging from the most severe autistic 
behavior to relatively normal behavior in a child 
approximately 6 yr. old. There are 3 supplemental 
Scales based on standard psychometric techniques, 
Which are helpful in comparing autistic behavior with 
that of normal development. The instrument attempts 
to combine the complexity, richness, and sensitivity of a 
clinical evaluation with the objectivity of a behavioral 
rating scale."—M. D. Franzoni. 

12458. Van Atta, Ralph E. (U. Texas) A method for 
the study of clinical thinking. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 259-266.— Describes a method 
for research on clinical thinking. By confronting clin- 
ician Ss with an array of client statements and 
instructing them to organize them into categories, a 
concept formation model of clinical thinking is imple- 
mented. The categories formed by an S correspond to 
concepts, and strategy is represented by processes used 
in forming categories. This study tested the validity of 
the method and devised ways of testing a model of 
clinical thinking. The results indicate that both concepts 
and strategies of thought are related to accuracy of 
description, consensually defined.—Journal abstract. 

12459. Vogel, Т. (Nervenklinik U. Bonn, Germany) 
Zur Typologie der Antriebsstórungen bei abnormen 
Persönlichkeiten. [The differentiation of drive and 
motivation in abnormal personalities.] Der Nervenarzt, 
1966, 37(4), 150-155.— Differentiates: (1) lack of drive 
stemming from organic factors such as tiredness and 
illness, often found in asthenic or depressed Ss; (2) the 
special type of drive based on the illusionary wish to 
achieve Í specific task (or life work) to the exclusion of 
all hampering factors, which is found in depressed, 
neurotic Ss; (3) weak motivation because of the lack of 
correlation between the direction in which S is being 
propelled and his personal еро, e.g., swindlers, hyper- 
thymic and querulous persons. (30 ref.) —J. A. Lucker. 

12460. Wachs, Theodore D. (Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center, Pa.) Personality testing of the handi- 
capped: A review. Journal of Projective Techniques & 
Personality Assessment, 1966, 30(4), 339-355.— The 
validity and utility of various projective and non- 
projective tests with handicapped populations were 
reviewed. 5 areas of handicapping conditions were 
considered: blindness, deafness, speech disorders, motor 
disorders, and intellectual retardation. The utility of 
varied tests for personality diagnosis in these areas was 
indicated, either through evaluation of research on these 
tests and the handicapping condition or through noting 
certain unique features of specific tests which may be of 
help in diagnosis, though no research has yet appeared. 
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A summary at the end of each handicapping condition 
indicates which tests seemed most promising for diag- 
nosis. (83 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12461. Wilking, Virginia N., & Paoli, Cesarina. 
(Harlem Hosp. Center, New York, N.Y.) The hallu- 
cinatory experience: Ап attempt at a psychodynamic 
classification and reconsideration of its diagnostic signifi- 
cance. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 431-440.—In a clinic serving 
Negro and Puerto Rican children from poor socio- 
economic strata the occurrence of hallucinatory 
phenomena is not unusual and reflects developmental 
failure related to specific environmental factors, inside 
and outside the home. The case material indicates that 
nonschizophrenic hallucinatory experiences, while 
representing some defect in ego development on either 
an organic or psychological basis, lack the schizo- 
phrenic quality and are expressions of fear, wishes, 
conflicts, and the defenses against them, typical of the 
specific child and his own intrapsychic dynamics. 
Hallucinatory experiences are classified on the bases of 
sources of stress, which may interfere with develop- 
mental process, and their dynamic significance. (18 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

12462. Yazmajian, Richard V. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center) Reactions to differences 
between prepubertal and adult testes and scrotums. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(3), 368-376.—The 
pathological consequences in 3 patients of misconcep- 
tions about sizes and/or development of male genitalia 
are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


12463. Weiss, Alfred. (New York U.) Parental 
discipline as perceived by behavior problem and non- 
behavior problem children. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27(1-В), 308. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


12464. Bajine, E. F. [An audiometric study of 
patients with acute alcoholic hallucinations.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(5), 750-756. 
—lIllustrates the degrees of absolute and differential 
hearing thresholds in patients with acute alcoholic 
hallucinations. 

12465. Bobrov, A. S. [On the nature of acute 
delusional psychoses in the clinical evolution of alcohol- 
ism.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(5), 
731-738.—Acute psychoses observed in 31 alcoholic 
patients during periods of abstinence after periods of 
heavy drinking presented varying paranoid aspects, and 
had à much better psychotherapeutic prognosis than the 
cases of delirium and severe alcoholic hallucinations. 
(French & Russian summaries) (15 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

12466. Gerard, Donald L., & Saenger, Gerhart. 
(New York U.) Out-patient treatment of alcoholism: A 
study of outcome and its determinants. Toronto, Canada: 
U. Toronto Press, 1966. xviii, 249 p. $7.50. 

12467. Kalant, Oriana J. (Alcoholism & Drug 
Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, Canada) 
The amphetamines: Toxicity and addiction. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. xii, 151 p. $6.75. 

12468. MacCulloch, M. J., Feldman, M. P., Orford, 
J. F., & MacCulloch, M. L. (Crumpsall Hosp., 
Manchester, England) Anticipatory avoidance learning 
in the treatment of alcoholism: A record of therapeutic 
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failure. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 
187-196.—Recounts the application, to alcoholism of 
the technique of anticipatory avoidance learning previ- 
ously used with success in the treatment of homo- 
sexuality. The results of the treatment of 4 alcoholic 
patients are described together with data on response 
latencies and pulse rate changes. Treatment was un- 
successful in all 4 cases.—Journal abstract. 

12469. McCormick, Edward W. Punitive approach to 
alcoholism. Geriatrics, 1966, 21(6), 213-216.—Punish- 
ment for alcoholism by fines, incarceration, and/or 
hard labor apparently has met with success in New 
Zealand, Australia, and other countries. A case is made 
for punitive treatment of alcoholics by the civil author- 
ities—D. T. Herman. 

12470. Mullan, Hugh, & Sangiuliano, Iris. Alco- 
holism: Group psychotherapy and rehabilitation. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. xvi, 325 p. $12.00. 

12471. Poutsai, S. A. [On certain “revisions” in the 
realm of alcoholic psychoses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(5), 746-749.—Studies the histories 
of 73 cases of alcoholic psychosis. 

12472. Rathod, N. H., Gregory, E., Blows, Derek, & ~ 
Thomas, G. H. A two-year follow-up study of alcoholic 
patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(488), 
683-692.—111 former inpatients in a male alcoholic 
treatment unit were studied to find prognostically 
valuable differences between abstinent and relapsed 
cases. Younger and shorter duration alcoholics re- 
lapsed. Trouble in childhood with school, police, or 
homosexuality predicted relapse. Sexual promiscuity 
and marital trouble also indicated a poor prognosis. In 
contrast, ‘family drinking history, happy vs. unhappy 
childhood, and sibling rank were not predictors. High 
frequency of death from coronary heart disease was 
noted.—R. L. Sulzer. 

12473. Schneider, V. G. [Oneiric symptoms in acute 
alcoholic psychoses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1966, 66(5), 739-746.— Presents characteristics of 
the oneiric, "beclouded" mental state observed in 14 
cases of acute alcoholic psychoses. In 10 Ss the clinical 
picture was dominated by hallucinations, in 4 others, by 
delirium. All Ss manifested certain general symptoms 
during the onset and evolution of their oneiric dis- 
orders. These occurred only during repeated attacks and 
were often initially atypical in cases of hallucinations. 
With delirium the preceding attacks were typical: the 
oneiric symptoms always appeared during the culmina- 
tion and not at the onset of the psychosis, always 
increased in severity and reached the stage of acute 
delirious fantasies, and all were characterized by a 
completely oneiric state of mind, symptomatic of the 
severity of the disorder. However, this mental state was 
not linked to a less favorable prognosis, since in all 14 
cases the attacks were followed by remissions. (French 
summary)—J. A. Lucker. 

12474. Vogel-Sprott, M. D. (U. Waterloo, Canada) 
A. classical conditioning procedure to control suppression 
of a rewarded response punished after delay. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1966, 19(1), 91-98.— The suppression of 
a rewarded response receiving delayed punishment was 
examined when a stimulus, previously paired in condi- 
tioning trials with punishment, was introduced briefly 
with the response. 3 groups of 20 alcoholics Were 
employed. All received preliminary stimulation bya 
tone and punishment (shock), but. only Group ;E 
received these stimuli in a conditioning рат d "Il Ss 
instrumental response was subsequently trained in à 
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under immediate reward (money). When performance 
reached criterion, delayed punishment also was admin- 
istered for this response. During these punished trials, 
the tone occurred briefly, immediately following the 
rewarded response for Groups E and СІ. The remaining 
group (C2) received no tone on these trials. The 
response was more quickly suppressed in E than in C 
groups, and the two C groups did not differ in response 
suppression. The evidence was interpreted in terms of 
classical conditioning principles, and some practical 
implications of this finding were considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

12475. White, William F., & Porter, Thomas L. (U. 
Georgia) Self concept reports among hospitalized alco- 
holics during early periods of sobriety. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 352-355.—Self- 
concept reports of 35 hospitalized male alcoholics, as 
measured by the McKinney Sentence Completion 
Blank, were examined for relationships with the sobri- 
ety interval in the hospital setting. A negative relation- 
ship (r =-.33) was noted between the length of time 
sober and the index of a favorable concept of self; a 
positive correlation (r — .24) resulted from measures of 
the sobriety interval and responses indicating self- 
defeat, guilt, and fear. Mechanisms of these rela- 
tionships were discussed in the framework of 
Dabrowski's theory of “positive disintegration.” There 
is some suggestion that the longer the alcoholic 
remained in the hospital and abstained from alcohol, 
the less favorable self-concept he reported, the more 
guilt feelings he expressed, and the less ego strength he 
demonstrated in facing up to crises.—Journal abstract. 


Suicide 


12476. Hirsh, Joseph. (Albert Einstein Coll, of 
Medicine) Cultural determinants of suicide: The per- 
spective of the Japanese. Mental Hygiene, 1966, 50(3), 
337-339.—Discusses cultural contributions to suicide, 
with special emphasis on the Japanese culture’s sanc- 
tions, charters, and other parameters dealing with 
suicide, The high suicide rate in Japan is considered to 
be а function of the culture’s lack of more acceptable 
solutions for dealing with the retrieval of lost honor. 
—M. Н. Lewin. 

12477. Maddison, David, & Mackey, Kenneth H. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Suicide: The clinical problem. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(488), 693-703. 
—"Rage, externally or internally directed or both, 
appears to be a necessary though not a sufficient 
condition for the occurrence of significant suicidal 
behaviour. An ego structure which permits impulsive 
acting out, and personal fantasies concerning the 
meaning and significance of death, are of great impor- 
tance in many cases." The patient's diagnostic category 
is of little or no assistance in the clinician’s estimate of 
suicidal risk. The psychopathology of the specially 
significant other person in the patient’s life considered 
in the light of the developmental history will provide 
many clues.—R. L. Sulzer. 

12478. Rosenberg, P. H., & Latimer, Ruth. 
(Rollman Psychiatric Inst., Cincinatti, O.) Suicide 
attempts by children. Mental Hygiene, 1966, 50(3), 
354-359.— After a brief review of pertinent literature, 
findings are presented from a record review of all 
children admitted to a state hospital. The different 
patterns found between boys and girls who had made 
serious suicide attempts are described.— M. Н. Lewin. 
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12479. Varah, Chad. (Ed.) (St. Stephen Walbrook 
Church, London, England) The Samaritans: To help 
those tempted to suicide or despair. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1966. 248 p. $4.95. 


Crime 


12480. Schneider, Hans J. The treatment of offend- 
ers: Report on the Sth International Criminological 
Congress, Montreal (Canada). Excerpta Criminologica, 
1966, 6(4), 453-457.— The congress was divided into 4 
sections: (1) prevention and treatment, (2) methods of 
treatment, (3) scientific research and (4) analysis of 
various problems of current research following a 
recommendation of the 4th International Criminolog- 
ical Congress. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


12481. Buehler, R. E., Patterson, G. R., & Furniss, J. 
M. (Litton Industries Educational Systems Div., 
College Park, Md.) The reinforcement of behavior in 
institutional settings. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1966, 4(3), 157-167.—3 studies are reported which 
identified and measured social reinforcers occurring 
among inmates and staff in institutions for delinquent 
children. Observation and coding procedures were 
derived from interpersonal communication and operant 
conditioning research. Results indicate that the social 
living system of a correctional institution tends to 
reinforce delinquent responses and to punish socially 
conforming responses, and the delinquency reinforcing 
responses tend to occur on nonverbal levels of com- 
munication. Implications for rescheduling reinforcers 
within the social system are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12482. Clark, John P., & Haurek, Edward W. (U. 
Illinois) Age and sex roles of adolescents and their 
involvement in misconduct: A reappraisal. Sociology & 
Social Research, 1966, 50(4), 495-508.—Reports the 
incidence and patterning of admitted misconduct within 
age and sex classifications. Sex ratios in most instances 
are found to be less than those derived from official 
Statistics. Patterns of age differences in misconduct are 
found to complement differential age role definitions. 
Additional male age differences are analyzed in terms of 
the establishment of adult masculine identity. (32 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12483. Perlson, Philip. (Oklahoma State U.) A 
study of the religious training experiences of a selected 
group of juvenile delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts, 
1966, 27(1-A), 254-255. 

12484. Persons, Roy W., & Pepinsky, Harold B. 
(Ohio State U.) Convergence in psychotherapy with 
delinquent boys. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 
13(3), 329-334 —Following 20 wk. of individual and 
group psychotherapy, 30 of 41 incarcerated delinquents 
were judged to have been successfully treated. They also 
tended to become more similar (converge) to their 
therapists than to nominated leaders in their therapy 
groups. Shifts occurred toward the therapists’ personal- 
ity traits, value patterns, and behavioral routines. The 
successfully treated boys who converged perceived their 
therapists as warm, firm, and understanding, while the 
successfully treated boys who did not converge viewed 
their therapists as too passive to help with their 
problems. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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12485. Roumajon, Y. (15, Rue Nélaton, Paris, 
France) Considérations sur certaines formes de delin- 
quance juvenile et la maladie mentale a ses debuts. 
[Certain kinds of juvenile delinquency and the onset of 
mental illness.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1966, 31(1), 
51-90.—A survey of 11 juvenile delinquents supports 
the contention that certain kinds of antisocial behavior 
do not fit classical abnormal syndromes. Moreover, 
these cases suggest that environmental conditions are 
sometimes more important personality determinants 
than are individual characteristics. In all these cases, 
numerous early childhood traumas of separation and 
moving provoked a state of “emotional exhaustion” or 
“disengagement.” This research was based on 10 yr. of 
experience in juvenile detention homes. The diagnoses 
were made within the framework of French penal 
law.—L. A. Ostlund. 

12486. Sharma, С. Р. (Inst. of Social Sciences, Agra, 
India) Reformation of juvenile offenders. Agra Univer- 
sity Journal of Research, 1965, 13(1), 45-64.— Results of 
interviews with 50 delinquents in a juvenile delinquent 
rehabilitation center are presented to show various 
characteristics of the delinquents. The rehabilitation 
program, a very successful one as evinced by effects on 
the delinquents, is described in all its aspects.—U. 
Pareek. 

12487. Smith, Bert K. Chance for a life. Austin, 
Tex.: Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 1966. 24 p. 
$.25.—Presents the findings of a Texas citizens group’s 
2-yr study regarding the disparity in the handling of 
juvenile offenders. 

12488. Sowles, Richard C. (U. Utah) Interrelation- 
ships among biographical, experiential and personality 
variables for institutionalized juvenile delinquents. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 306. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


12489. Eysenck, Hans J. (U. London, England) 
Neurose, Konstitution und Persönlichkeit. [Neurosis, 
constitution and personality.] Zeitschrift für Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 172(3-4), 145-181.— The etiology of neurosis 
is explained through methods of conditioning and 
through the interaction of physiological factors in- 
fluencing personality. Conditioning experiments and the 
use of drugs are cited to show that autonomic instability 
determines reaction strength and that the excitatory and 
inhibitory role of the reticular formation influences the 
result of conditioning as well as the intro-extravert 
dimension. Emotional instability combined with intro- 
version is found to lead constitutionally to anxieties, 
phobias, and compulsions; when combined with extra- 
version it leads to psychopathic, criminal, and hysteric 
behavior. Therapeutically they require deconditioning 
and reconditioning, respectively. The futility of much of 
the Freudian theorizing is discussed.—F. Wesley. 

12490, Gaete, Sergio. (U. Chile, Santiago) Com- 
prensión empática. [Empathic understanding.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 
12(2), 160-167.—Presents a connection between neu- 
rosis as a distortion of communication of empathic 
meaning and the principles of “comprehensive psychol- 
ogy.” Empathic understanding is distinguised from 
rational understanding; it is the afferent aspect of 
empathic meaning, while motivation is its comple- 
mentary efferent aspect. (37 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

12491. Schubert, Helga. (Humboldt U., East Berlin, 

* Germany) Zur Verwendung von Filmreproduktionen für 
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die Neurosendiagnostik. [Use of film in the diagnosis of 
neuroses.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1966, 172(3-4), 
182-202.—54 neurotic and 40 normal Ss were shown a 
silent film of 24 subscenes, all differing in the realistic 
life situations they portrayed. The neurotic group 
showed a much larger number of unusual and suspi- 
cious responses. However, no differences were found in 
the frequencies of references to the individual scenes. 
References to “self” were again significantly higher in 
the neurotic group.—F. Wesley. 

12492. Veron, E., Korn, F., Malfé, R., & Sluzki, C. 
E. (U. Buenos Aires, Argentina) Perturbación lin- 
güística en la communicación neurótica. [Speech disturb- 
ance in neurotic communication.] Acta Psiquiátrica y 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1966, 12(2), 129-143. 
— Communication in hysteric, phobic and obsessive- 
compulsive patients was studied by direct interview. It 
was concluded that: (1) obsessives have a greater 
proportion of "pause" disturbances and redundance 
phenomena, but a lower ratio of semantic to total 
disturbance; (2) phobics show a greater proportion of 
“high” disturbance than hysterics and obsessives; (3) 
obsessives correct partially emitted units more fre- 
quently, while the proportion of incomplete messages is 
higher in hysterics and phobics; and (4) redundance in 
obsessives appears between, but not within, semantic 
units, (20 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


PSYCHOSIS 


12493. Bychowski, Gustav. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center) Psychosis precipitated by 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 35(3), 
327-339.—Types of psychotic reaction are discussed. 
The need for careful screening of patients before 
psychoanalytic therapy is undertaken is stressed.—J. Z. 
Elias. 

12494. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Children of time and space, 
of action and impulse: Clinical studies on the psychoan- 
alytic treatment of severely disturbed children. New 
York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. x, 466 p. 
$8.75. 

12495. Gittleson, N. L. (Middlewood Hosp., 
Sheffield, England) The fate of obsessions in depressive 
psychosis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(488), 
705-708.—Study of 398 cases of depressive psychosis 
indicates that during an attack those with premorbid 
obsessions are just as likely to lose them as those 
without them are to gain them; for both the chance is 
about 1 in 4. The characteristic content ideas of killing 
the self or others and diurnal variation in intensity are 
independent of the onset of the obsessions. Permanent 
worsening of obsessional features occurs in a small 
fraction of cases despite resolution of the depression. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

12496. Kety, S. S. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Research programs in the major mental 
illnesses: I. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1966, 
17(8), 226-232.—Recent knowledge of the relationships 
between biogenic amines and mood is cited as a 
promising advance in biochemical approach to under- 
standing psychosis. Also noted is new evidence for 
transmethylation hypothesis in schizophrenia. In the 
area of social research, there has been a reevaluation of 
earlier twin studies and an increased emphasis on 
patterns of interaction of families of schizophrenics. 
—L. Gurel. 
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12497. Levy, Raymond, & Poole, Elman W. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Peripheral motor 
nerve conduction in elderly demented and non-demented 
psychiatric patients. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery 
& Psychiatry, 1966, 29(4), 362-366.—Motor nerve 
conduction was studied in the median nerve in 2 series 
of demented elderly patients and in 2 comparable 
control series of nondemented patients suffering from 
functional psychoses. Maximum forearm conduction 
velocity following electrical stimulation of the median 
nerve at wrist and elbow was found to be significantly 
lower in both demented series than in control series, the 
differences being greater in the more severely demented 
Ss; no similar significant group differences were found 
for latency values following wrist stimulation. No 
significant age correlations were found with either 
conduction velocity or wrist latency. In nondemented 
psychiatric Ss conduction velocity and wrist latency 
values were comparable with published normal values. 
—Journal summary. 

12498. Loupandine, V. M. [The clinical picture and 
differential diagnostics of "transitory" psychoses in 
children and adolescents: A follow-up study.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(7), 1057-1062.—32 
patients, whose disorders had started with transient 
attacks, were followed-up over a 10-30-yr period. Ss’ 
ages at the moment of onset varied from 8-16 yr. 3 
types of onset, different in structure, and at least 2 types 
of attacks, different in nature, were distinguished: (1) 
affectodelusional attacks, characteristic of the transient 
evolution of periodic schizophrenia with changes in 
personality resembling those in “mental” asthenia; (2) 
catatonic-paranoid attacks characterizing the initial 
stage of the disease, when every new attack intensifies 
the personality changes typical of schizophrenia; and (3) 
transient attacks, typified by somnolence, sleep and 
sluggishness alternating with hyperalertness and hyper- 
activity. (French summary)—J. A. Lucker. 

12499. Pomeranze, Julius, & King, Edward J. 
(Gracie Square Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Psychosis as 
the first sign of thyroid dysfunction. Geriatrics, 1966, 
21(6), 211-212.—Illustrates how a psychotic depression, 
unresponsive to psychological and psychiatric treat- 
ment, masked a serious endocrine disorder. Once 
diagnosed and treated for the endocrine problem, the 
patient responded well to psychiatric care.—D. Т. 
Herman. 


Schizophrenia 


12500, Alderton, Harvey R. (U. Toronto, Canada) - 


A review of schizophrenia in childhood. Canadian Psychi- 
atric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 276-285.—Schiz- 
ophrenia may be viewed as a defect in organization 
resulting from varying combinations of genetic, organic, 
intrafamilial, and social influences. A number of clinical 
syndromes are described and their differential diagnosis 
considered. The clinical picture will usually change as 
the child grows older. Laboratory investigations includ- 
ing EEG are not helpful. (French summary) (20 
ref.)—Journal summary. 
12501. Bindman, Stephen S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Personality characteristics of the parents of 
children diagnosed as schizophrenic. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 298-299. 
12502. Crandall, R. Gordon, et al. (Lafayette Clinic, 
Detroit, Mich.) Conflict between treatment and science 
on a research ward investigating schizophrenia. Canadian 
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Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 306-313. 
—Previous studies have described the. isolation of a 
factor in the plasma of schizophrenic patients. The 
chicken-cell lactate-pyruvate ratio method is used to 
identify the factor. Studies have shown that schizo- 
phrenic patients can be significantly differentiated from 
nonschizophrenic Ss. Work has continued on the 
identification of the factor and on the regulation of the 
factor. Attempts are being made at relating behavioral 
attributes to some aspects of the biochemical measures. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

12503. Gladkova, K. I. [Contribution to the problem 
posed by the histochemistry of the sulfhydrylic groups 
in the peripheral blood and bone marrow of schiz- 
ophrenics.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 
66(6), 897-903. 

12504. Higgins, Jerry, & Peterson, Judith С. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Concept of process-reactive 

izophrenia: A critique. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 
66(3), 201-206.—A review of current issues, including 
(1) the dichotomy vs. continuum view of the process- 
reactive concept, (2) the question of organic involve- 
ment in process schizophrenia, (3) the relationship of 
severity of illness to the concept, (4) the problem of 
duration of hospitalization, (5) comparability of cri- 
teria, (6) adequacy of control groups, (7) sociocultural 
diversity, and (8) uniformity of process-reactive differ- 
ences. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12505. Ilinsky, Y. A. [Certain indications of the 
allergic reactivity in schizophrenics treated with amin- 
azin.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 
908-911. 

12506. Johnson, Monty H., & Meadow, Arnold. 
(Stockton State Hosp., Calif.) Parental identification 
among male schizophrenics. Journal of Personality, 1966, 
34(2), 300-309.—Measures of parental identification 
were derived from Q sorts for 3 matched groups of 40 
male Ss each: reactive and process schizophrenics, and 
normal control Ss. The Premorbid subscale of the 
Phillips Prognostic Rating Scale was used to establish 
Teactive-process ratings. Groups were matched for 
socioeconomic status of father, education, vocabulary, 
and age. Statistically significant differences were found 
among the 3 groups on measures of paternal identi- 
fication, whereas no differences were found on measures 
of maternal identification. Normals demonstrated sig- 
nificantly greater paternal identification than did either 
reactive or process schizophrenics.—Journal summary. 

12507. Kirpitchenko, А. A. [Reduced inhibition as a 
phenomenon in schizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 886-891.—70 schizophrenics 
were studied by means of plethysmograph and verbal 
reinforcement. The inhibition in "early" schizophrenics 
could be modified after 4-8 applications of the differen- 
tiating agent in contrast to 17-22 applications in the 
case of “progressed” patients. It was concluded that: (1) 
the inhibitive process appears to function fairly 
smoothly in patients during the initial stages (lst 
months) of the disease, and (2) this process seems to 
regulate the defensive powers of nerve cells against the 
schizophrenic process. These conclusions were sup- 
ported by the fact that the inhibitive process in 
progressed schizophrenics appears inert and stationary. 
(15 ref.) — French summary. 

12508. Kooul, M. L., & Korj, N. N. [The capability 
of schizophrenics to evaluate probabilities.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii і. Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 882-885. 
—Experiments revealed that schizophrenics resemble * 
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normal persons in their ability to react to and assimilate 
the probabilities of fortuitous events in their sur- 
roundings. Their responses may not be similar, but the 
differences in reaction are not determined by the 
patients’ incapability to perceive probabilities.— French 
summary. 

12509. Kovchik, O. F. [A possible approach to the 
study of incoherent speech in schizophrenia.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 876-881. 
— Discusses a mathematical approach to linguistics 
which permits quantitative analysis of schizophrenic 
speech.— French summary. 

12510. Lideman, R. R. [The hemolytic blood serum 
activity in schizophrenics.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 891-897.—The considerable 
differences that have been found between the hemolytic 
blood serum activity of patients with “nuclear” progres- 
sive schizophrenia and normal Ss are discussed. 
—French summary. 

12511. Mourovitch, R. V. [The activity of acetyl- 
cholin and cholinesterase in the various stages of 
schizophrenia and their clinical importance.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 904-907. 

12512. Piedmont, E. B. (U. Massachusetts) Eth- 
nicity and schizophrenia: A pilot study. Mental Hygiene, 
1966, 50(3), 374-379.— The literature is reviewed and 9 
parameters are chosen in which schizophrenic differs 
from normal personality development. The parameters 
are: (1) anxiety and hostility, (2) emotional expressivity, 
(3) orality, (4) sexual identity, (5) tendency toward 
alcoholism, (6) relations towards authority, (7) somatic 
and hypochondriacal features, (8) delusional system, 
and (9) overall psychopathological pattern. Extensive 
case studies were made to determine if schizophrenics of 
German and Polish descent differ in these parameters. It 
is cautiously concluded that ethnicity is an important 
variable in the study of schizophrenia.—M. H. Lewin. 

12513. Strain, George S. (Purdue U.) Some short- 
term effects of subject and reinforcement variables on 
concept formation by schizophrenic subjects. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27 (1-B), 307. 

12514. Tolor, Alexander, & Mabli, Jerome. 
(Fairfield U.) Stability of schizophrenic affect and 
values. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 255-262. 
—The stability over time of schizophrenics’ personal 
values and emotional responses was studied using an 
especially devised Preference Schedule and the Multiple 
Affect Adjective Check List. Daily testing of 50 
hospitalized schizophrenics and 22 controls over 2 wk. 
revealed greater variability of preference, but no greater 
fluctuation in affect, for schizophrenics. The schizo- 
phrenics, however, scored higher in Anxiety and 
Depression than normals. It was suggested that the 
emotions of schizophrenics represent fairly stable and 
enduring systems whereas personal values and prefer- 
ences are part of more fluctuating processes. Some of 
these findings are consistent with Shakow’s theory of the 
schizophrenic’s impaired integrating ability that inter- 
feres with the maintenance of major sets.—Journal 


abstract. 

12515. Vrono, M. S. [Contribution to the study of 
schizophrenia starting in childhood and continuing 
through adolescence.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1966, 66(7), 1053-1057.— The case histories of 200 
such patients, 2-16 yr. old, were followed and analyzed 
in terms of work capability, social adjustment, and the 
correlation between these factors and the speed with 
which the disease developed. 2 different clinical pictures 
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emerged: the “total” one, characterized by the typical 
symptoms, gross defects and intellectual deterioration, 
and the “partial” variety accompanied by less marked, 
atypical psychopathological symptoms. «French sum- 
mary) (17 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


12516. Neikova, M. [Treatment of acute schiz- 
ophrenia with antibiotics, gamma globulin and vita- 
mins.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(6), 
912-917.—40 patients with schizophrenia and psycho- 
pathological-somatic symptoms who received this treat- 
ment during 15-20 days, followed by a regimen of 
neuroleptics and insulin, became nonpsychotic after a 
shorter period than the control patients and, in addi- 
tion, required smaller doses of neuroleptics and insulin. 
—French summary. 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


12517. Sachar, Edward J., Harmatz, Jerold; Bergen, 
Helen, & Cohler, Jonas. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston) Corticosteroid responses to milieu therapy of 
chronic schizophrenics. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 15(3), 310-319.—Corticosteroid excretion rates in 
4 chronically schizophrenic men were measured during 
a yr. course of intensive milieu therapy on a research 
ward, Without knowledge of endocrine data, detailed 
psychological observations and judgments were made 
regarding patient behavior and staff-patient inter- 
actions. It was possible to relate fluctuations in corti- 
costeroid excretion to disruptions and shifts in the 
psychosocial (defensive-adaptive) adjustments main- 
tained by these chronic patients. (24 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

12518. Simpson, George M., & Amuso, Dominick. 
(Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) Treatment 
of chronic schizophrenia with tri-iodothyronine. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 303-305. 
—The administration of 200 micrograms per day of 
tri-iodothyronine (T3) produced minimal behavioral 
alteration in a group of 30 chronic schizophrenic 
patients with known thyroid abnormalities. The 
combination of 100 micrograms of T3 and 400 milli- 
grams of chlorpromazine for 3 mo. had no beneficial 
effect on these patients. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

12519. St. John, Robert. Regression as a defense in 
chronic schizophrenia. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1966, 
35(3), 414-422.—“1 is suggested that regressive symp- 
toms seen in chronic schizophrenics are not static but 
are dynamic and understandable. The patient's tenden- 
cies to avoid object relations on the one hand, and to 
merge with the environment on the other, are concep- 
tualized in terms of present-day ego psychology. A 
therapy session with a mute catatonic woman in which 
this understanding was used is described.”"—J. Z. Elias. 

12520. Szara, Stephen; Rockland, Lawrence H., 
Rosenthal, David, & Handlon, Joseph Н. (St. Eliza- 
beths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Psychological effects 
and metabolism of N,N-diethyltryptamine in man. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 320-329.—A 
study undertaken to compare the metabolism o NS. 
diethyltryptamine (DET) in a group of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients and in a group o -normal voli аа 
апа to correlate the individual rate of DET m n 
with the psychological effects in man. (23 ref.) 
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Affective Disorders 


12521. Angst, J. Zur Atiologie und Nosologie 
endogener depressiver Psychosen. [On the etiology and 
nosology of endogenous depressive psychoses.] Berlin, 
Germany: Springer-Verlag, 1966. 118 p. DM 48,—. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


12522. Kollar, E. J., & Atkinson, R. M. (Dept. of 
Psychiatry, U. California, Los Angeles) Responses of 
extremely obese patients to starvation. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1966, 28(3), 227-246.— Total food depriva- 
tion under controlled, psychiatric hospital management 
led to major weight reduction (75-206 Ib.) in 6 of 7 
hyperobese adults. It was not found harmful, physically 
or psychologically. (23 ref.)— W. G. Shipman. 

12523. Raskin, Marjorie; Talbott, John A., & 
Meyerson, Arthur T. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Diagnosis of conversion reactions: Predictive 
value of psychiatric criteria. JAMA, 1966, 197(7), 
530-534.—Of 8 psychiatric criteria tested for their 
usefulness in distinguishing between conversion reac- 
tions and organic symptoms, 3 were found to be useful 
and can form a predictive index: (1) the patient’s prior 
use of physical symptoms as a psychological defense, (2) 
the presence of a significant ЕКЫНШЫ, Stress prior to 
the onset of the symptom, and (3) evidence that the 
symptom was being used to solve a conflict brought 
about by the precipitating stress. These criteria can 
serve as additional data for the diagnosis of conversion 
reaction, e.g., in ruling out conversion reactions and 
thus reopening the search for organic illness, The 
diagnosis of hysteria and the presence of a model for 
the symptom confirmed a conversion reaction. The 
presence of a hysterical personality, “la belle indiffer- 
ence," and the expression of symbolism in the symptom 
were not helpful.—Journal abstract. 

12524. Vanden Bergh, R. L., Taylor, E. S., & Drose, 
Vera. (U. Colorado Medical Center) Emotional illness 
in habitual aborters following suturing of the incompetent 
cervical os. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1966, 28(3), 257- 
263.—To test the claim that habitual aborters are 
unconsciously unwilling to accept the role of mother- 
hood, 9 patients were followed during a successful 
pregnancy after corrective surgery. 5 developed post- 
partum psychoses.—W. G. Shipman. 


CASE HISTORIES 


12525. Barnard, George W., Flesher, Carol K., & 
Steinbook, Richard M. (U. Florida) The treatment of 
urinary retention by aversive stimulus cessation and 
assertive training. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 
4(3), 232-236.—A case is reported in which „а method 
for short-term therapy was developed and used in the 
treatment of psychogenic urinary retention and asso- 
ciated neurotic behavior. The method was based on the 
assumption that bladder hypofunction was directly 
related to the patient's inability to engage in selí- 
assertive behavior. The treatment program involved, (1) 
the use of electrical stimulation to bring bladder 
function under voluntary control, and (2) the provision 
of a therapeutic relationship in which assertive re- 
sponses could be instigated and reinforced. Its promise 
is attested to by the fact that after 4 mo. this patient, 
with a history of 15 yr. of almost chronic urinary 
retention, was able to return home as an adequately 
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functioning member of society. An 18-mo follow-up 
indicates no relapse.—Journal abstract. 

12526. Hirschenfang, Samuel; Cosla, Horace W., & 
Benton, Joseph G. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center) Anxiety in a patient with bilateral hip 
disarticulation: Preliminary report. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 41-42.— Describes a 20-yr-old male 
with bilateral hip disarticulation, and the various 
medical, therapeutic, and specific psychological prob- 
lems confronted during rehabilitation. Following the 
fitting of a bucket prosthesis to permit the patient to 
remain in an erect position, his mental picture improved 
markedly and much of the initial anxiety had dimin- 
ished. The prognosis appeared favorable medically, 
psychosocially, and vocationally.— Journal abstract. 

12527. Lury, L., Boucher, M., & Bogros, R. 
Répercussion des structures de groupe sur les manifesta- 
tions psychopathiques: Évolution d'un comportement de 
type hysterique. [The repercussion of group structure on 
psychopathic manifestations: Evolution of a hysterical 
type of behavior.] Encéphale, 1966, 55(3), 275-280. 
— Discussion of a case of a 38-yr-old unmarried woman 
who manifested at various times in the course of her 
hospitalization normal although somewhat anxious 
behavior, hysteriform behavior and frank hysteria with 
coma, areflexia, complete muscular flaccidity, and 
difficulties with respiratory rhythm and thermoregula- 
tion. These changes coincided with periods on 3 
different wards; her behavior was uniquely modified by 
the respective structure of each ward. The character- 
istics of the wards and their impact on this patient are 
briefly discussed.— W. W. Meissner. 

12528. Marshall, George R. Toilet training of an 
autistic eight-year-old through conditioning therapy: A 
case report. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 
242-245. 

12529. Matthys, Hans P. Katamnestische Unter- 
suchungen bei autistischen Kindern unter spezieller 
Berücksichtigung des Rorschachtestes. [Catamnestic 
studies of autistic children with special emphasis on the 
Rorschach tests] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 123-129.— The 2nd part 
of a study of 3 children severely handicapped by 
heredity and environment.—E. Bakis. ! 

12530. Millard, D. W. (Rubery Hill Hosp., Birming- 
ham, England) A conditioning treatment for ''giggle 
micturition.” Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 
229-23|.—Reports the successful use of a portable 
conditioning apparatus for the treatment of enuretics in 
the case of an adult female patient with ambivalent 
laughter micturition (“giggle micturition").—Journal 
abstract. ç 

. 12531. Schumann, Werner. Zur Problematik des 
kindlichen Autismus und der psychologischen Nosologie. 
[On the problems of children’s autism and psycho- 
logical nosology.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(5), 168-175.—Additional 
data on a case of early autism are presented, and 
hypotheses on etiology proposed, differentiating be- 
tween autism, neuroses, and schizophrenia. Autism is 
the тези! of a process which presupposes innate 
plasticity" (probably connected with “sensitivity” and 
“intelligence”), early obstacles and hardships in an 
intensely caring environment, and more opportunities 
for identification with things than with persons.—E. 

is. 

12532. Wagner, Edwin E. (U. Akron) The imagin- 
ary lovers delusion: A diagnostic case study. Journal of 
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Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 1966, 
30(4), 394-400.—A patient who believed that 2 im- 
posters were posing as her and her ex-fiance was 
diagnosed as a paranoid schizophrenic with the aid of 
the Rorschach, Draw-A-Person, and Hand Test. Projec- 
tive tests not only accurately reflected various elements 
of the girl's psychopathology but also revealed certain 
voyeuristic tendencies which appeared to be related to 
the projection of a double. The delusion was tentatively 
classified as a variation of Capgras’ syndrome.—Journal 
abstract. 

12533. Wetzel, Ralph J., Baker, Jean; Roney, 
Marcia, & Martin, Marian. (U. Arizona) Outpatient 
treatment of autistic behavior. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1966, 4(3), 169-177.—Demonstrates the use of 
behavioral principles in the outpatient treatment ofa 
case of childhood autism. Significant changes in the 
behavior of the child occurred following a 3-mo period 
of treatment during which he was seen for 45 min. twice 
a wk. The technique relied upon the active involvement 
and cooperation of parents and other significant indi- 
viduals in the child's environment. Several implications 
for change in the traditional concept of child psycho- 
therapy are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


12534. Black, Bertram J. (Altro Work Shops, Inc., 
Bronx, N.Y.) Industrial therapy for the mentally ill in 
Western Europe: Observations on developments in 
Western Europe and significance for programs in the U.S. 
Bronx, N.Y.: Altro Work Shops, 1966. 77 p. 

12535. Dalle, B. (72 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris, France) Troubles du comportement et vie dans les 
nouveaux ensembles urbains. [Adjustment problems in 
new urban centers.] Évolution Psychiatrique, 1966, 31(1), 
1-24.—A 3-yr study by doctors in mental hygiene was 
made of a newly created urban center of 628 dwellings, 
with 329 adults as Ss. Data were obtained from physical 
and mental exams, followed by a questionnaire to which 
23%, responded. The foci were: (1) previous life experi- 
ence, (2) space perception, and (3) the experience of 
adjustment. It was found that anxiety results from a 
combination of unfamiliar environmental factors, such 
as noise, air, transportation, and space, and different 
psychological factors, such as boredom, and changes in 
interpersonal relationships. Though 4 indicated positive 
adjustment, the remainder showed passive or aggressive 
symptoms of maladjustment.—L. A. Ostlund. 

12536. Distefano, M. K., Jr., Pryer, Margaret W.,& 
Rice, David P. (Central Louisiana State Hosp., Pine- 
ville) Orientation and job success of mental hospital 
patients. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 113-114. 
—A follow-up study of 43 mental hospital patients in a 
vocational rehabilitation program indicated a significant 
relationship between successful job placement and 
orientation toward work. Successfully placed patients 
were higher in task-orientation and lower in self- 
orientation than unsuccessful placements.—Journal 
abstract. 

12537. Goodkin, Robert. (New York U. Medical 
Center) Case studies in behavioral research in rehabili- 
tation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 171-182. 
— Motor skill problems of 4 rehabilitation patients were 
approached with operant methodology. Each study 
began by measuring the patients’ performance on the 
task before treatment. Then, classes of desired and 
undesired responses were designated, and reinforcers 
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and punishers capable of increasing and decreasing 
these responses were investigated. Such response classes 
as speed and frequency of desired and undesired 
responses were affected. Both verbal and perceptual- 
motor responses were modified. It is concluded that 
operant techniques may enable the psychologist to 
contribute to a variety of areas in the rehabilitation 
center which have, to date, received little attention. 
—Journal abstract. 

12538. Linn, Margaret W., et al. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Coral Gables, Fla.) Family care: A 
therapeutic tool for the chronic mental patient. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(3), 276-278.—43 
patients who left a Veterans Hospital over а 9-mo 
period to go into family care were studied. All patients 
were followed in the foster home for 1 yr. Scores on an 
Adjustment Rating Scale provided the basis for dividing 
the patients into good, fair, and poor adjustment 
groups. The longer hospitalized, chronically ill, 40-50 
yr. old patients placed in a rural environment adjusted 
best. From all indications family care provides an 
excellent resource for chronic patients who no longer 
need intensive hospital treatment.—Journal summary. 

12539. Mieskes, Hans. (Justus Liebig U., Giessen, 
Germany) Pädo-, Psycho-, und Socialhygiene. [Peda- 
gogical, psychological, and social hygiene.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 
129-132.—The concept “Pidohygiene,” emphasizing 
the importance of education, is proposed to serve as a 
unifying concept and basis for approaches to guidance, 
rehabilitation, welfare, and other aspects of mental 
hygiene.—E. Bakis. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


12540. Fretz, Bruce R. (U. Maryland) Personality 
correlates of postural movements. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 344-347.—Scores on 8 person- 
ality dimensions for counselors and clients in 17 dyads 
were correlated with their frequencies of postural 
movements in a 6 interview relationship. The total 
number of significant correlations was less than that 
expected by chance alone. The paucity of significant 
correlations suggested postural movements might be 
more related to situational variables than to personality 
characteristics.—Journal abstract. 

12541. Fretz, Bruce R. (U. Maryland) Postural 
movements in a counseling dyad. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 335-343.—The movements of 
17 counseling dyads were observed and recorded during 
the Ist, 3rd, and 6th interviews. A factor analysis of the 
movements yielded 10 distinct factors involving head 
and hand movements, smiling, and leaning forward. 
Counselors and clients varied significantly in their 
frequency of use of some of the categories. Relation- 
ships of the factors with criterion variables such as 
regard, empathy, unconditionality, congruence, and 
satisfaction suggest that 9 of the 10 factors might be 
useful in both experimental and observational studies of 
counselors, clients, and the counseling process. 
—Journal abstract. 

12542. Martin, James C., Carkhuff, Robert R., & 
Berenson, Bernard G. (U. Massachusetts) Process 
variables in counseling and psychotherapy: A study of 
counseling and friendship. Journal of Counseling Bo 
огу, 1966, 13(3), 356-359.—An investigation p. 
levels of counselor-offered facilitative conditions O ( Je 


empathy, (2) positive regard. (3) genuineness, 
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concreteness, and (5) the client process variable of 
self-exploration was conducted with Ss given a set to 
discuss problems which they might have. In a counter- 
balanced design, 16 college students were interviewed by 
both their “best available friend" and a professional 
counselor. The levels of facilitative conditions offered 
by the counselor as indicated by objective tape ratings 
and inventories filled out by the counselee were signifi- 
cantly higher than those offered by the “best available 
friends." In addition, there were significant differences 
between the level of conditions offered by the coun- 
selors involved. Implications are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

12543. Shepherd, M., Oppenheim, A. N., & Mitchell, 
Sheila. (U. London, England) Childhood behaviour 
disorders and the child-guidance clinic: An epidemio- 
logical study. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 
1966, 7(1), 39-52.—50 clinic children were matched with 
50 who did not attend a clinic but had similar 
symptomatic behavior. Results are based on parental 
interviews. Nonclinic mothers more often regarded their 
child's behavior as a temporary difficulty and worried 
about it less. In both groups, % of the children were 
seen as having improved upon followup 3 yr. later.—J. 
M. Reisman. 

12544. Toland, Robert A. (Austin Child Guidance 
Center, Tex.) Daniel fights his phantoms: How a psy- 
chiatric consultation service came to a middle-sized 
community. Austin, Tex.: Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, 1966. 42 p. $.25. 

12545. Turunen, Sakari. (Municipal Guidance Cen- 
ter, Turku, Finland) Patienten zweiter Generation in der 
Erziehungsberatung. [Second generation patients in 
guidance.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1966, 15(5), 188-191.—Of the 7000 patients 
seen in 25 yr. 20 returned with 23 children. The 
possible effects of the parent's illness upon the child's 
symptoms are discussed.—E. Bakis. 


Marriage & Family 


12546. Fanshel, David. Foster parenthood: A role 
analysis. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota | Press, 
1966. xiii, 176 p. $5.50. 

12547." Kimber, J. A. (Whittier Psychological & 
Marriage Counseling Center, Calif.) Referred and un- 
referred patients: A comparison. Journal of Marriage & 
the. Family, 1966, 28(3), 293-295. —102 referred and 91 
unreferred patients seen by a clinical psychologist 
specializing in marriage counseling were compared. The 
2 types of patient were similar in many respects, 
including. personality profiles and financial | risk. 
чш abstract. 

548. Landis, Judson T. (U. California, Berk 
Attitudes of individual California physicians en 
of state medical societies on vasectomy for birth control. 
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12549. Wylie, Howard L., & Gluck, Martin R. 
(Children's Psychiatric Center, Eatontown, N.J.) An 
approach to rapid involvement of parents in child 
guidance therapy. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
309-310.— There exists a common pattern of family 
interaction which features mutual provocation and 
retaliation of parents and child. It is possible to 
recognize this pattern early and to use it as the focus of 
early therapeutic work with the parents. By helping 
them to re-examine the repetitive nature of the situa- 
tions in which the child provokes the parents to 
retaliate, and to question the surprise and upset at cach 
occurrence in spite of its repetitive nature, they may 
view their predicament differently. Then they may be 
hel to handle the provocative situations in ways 
which will minimize rather than encourage the recur- 
rence. This approach not only offers the parents and the 
child immediate help and quickly engages the parents in 
the therapeutic process in a way that seems of value to 
them, but also puts the therapist in a position to carry 
out, if necessary, a long-term therapeutic program. 
—Journal abstract. 


Social Casework 


12550. Bang, Ruth. Zur sogenannten akzeptierenden 
Haltung des Sozialarbeiters. [The so-called accepting 
attitude of the social worker.] Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 132-138. 
— Elaborating on Mitscherlich's ideas, it is pointed out 
that the accepting—not merely enduring—attitude in 
the caseworker is an achievement, requiring reflection 
upon the causes of aggressive impulses in himself as well 
as in others and a regard for the alienating essential 
differences found in others as Something to be under- 
stood in their own terms.—E. Bakis. 

12551. Buxton, W. S., & Small, J. J. (U. Canter- 
bury, New Zealand) Counseling attitudes of correctional 
caseworkers in New Zealand. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 348-351.—An investigation 
was planned to assess, judge, and compare the coun- 
seling attitudes of 2 groups of correctional caseworkers 
in New Zealand who deal with adolescents. A prejudged 
40-item questionnaire was administered to 2 equal size 
Sroups—I from the Justice Department and 1 from the 
Education Department. The results were: (1) non- 
directive statements were preferred to directive (p 
< 001), (2) over 85% of caseworkers were judged to 
have “balanced” attitudes, and (3) the response patterns 
of the 2 groups were indistinguishable. The supposed 
conflict between counseling and authority roles appears 
not to be a major one for correctional caseworkers. 
They tend to a counseling orientation.—Journal 
abstract. 

12552. Watson, A. (U. Michigan) Reality testing 
and transference in psychotherapy. Smith College Studies 
in Social Work, 1966, 36(3), 191-209.— Therapeutic 
Success is measured by the increased ability of patients 
to reality test. The treatment Process is effected through 
interpretation and, more importantly, through manipu- 
lation of transference, Various methods wherein trans- 
ference leads to reality comprehension are explored. 
Since casework generally can be equated with therapy, 
the training Process of social workers should include 
some kind o insight-producing transaction; secondly, 
caseworkers should be allowed to function independ- 
ently of supervisors more quickly. That means less 
Opportunity for extensive consultation and more time 
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for intensive therapeutic involvement with the patient. 
—S. M. Gallagher. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


12553. Wolf, James M. (Div. of Schools, Panama 
Canal Zone) Leprosy, impairment, disability or handi- 
cap. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(4), 18-19. 
—Emphasizes the necessity for society to be informed 
that leprosy is a curable disease, that it is not highly 
infectious, and that deformities, when present, do not 
mean infection. An individual with leprosy may be 
impaired but not disabled or handicapped and no 
residual handicap is implicit in those who may be 
temporarily. disabled. About /-% appear to have a 
resulting disability, but patients with leprosy do require 
rehabilitation which includes the education of the 
medical profession and the public, education on the 
prevention of deformities and disabilities, nonsurgical 
and surgical correction of deformities and disabling 
conditions, and a reemployment service program.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


Blindness 


Deafness 


12554, Pufall, Peter B., & Furth, Hans G. (Catholic 
U. of America) Double alternation behavior as a func- 
tion of age and language. Child Development, 1966, 37(3), 
653-661.—To investigate the role of linguistic com- 
petence and age in double alternation (DA) behavior, 
60 hearing and 60 deaf children, ages 4-9, were tested 
on acquisition and 4 transfer DA tasks. Minimal 
success was observed at age 4, followed by marked 
improvement in acquisition and transfer for the hearing 
at ages 5 and 6, respectively, and for the deaf 1 yr. later. 
At ages 7 and 9, hearing and deaf children performed 
similarly; both groups showed facility in transferring the 
DA rule in the presence of irrelevant cues. All-or-none 
success on the transfer task suggests that the irrelevant 
stimulus interfered with the initial reapplication of the 
DA rule. The younger deaf children’s slight retardation 
may be due to linguistic and/or experiential deficiency. 
The comparable performance of hearing and deaf at the 
youngest and older ages tested suggests, however, that 
linguistic development is not a necessary factor for 
symbolic activity as reflected by DA.—Journal abstract. 

12555. Sterritt, Graham M., Camp, Bonnie W., & 
Lipman, Beverly S. (U. Colorado) Effects of early 
auditory deprivation upon auditory and visual information 
processing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 
123-130.—9 children with hearing losses and 9 normal 
controls used a telegraph key to reproduce temporal 
patterns created by an above-threshold tone or by a 
flashing light. The hypothesis was confirmed that early 
auditory deprivation 15 associated with a deficit in later 
abilities to use above-threshold auditory information. 
To a lesser degree, Ss with hearing losses were inferior 
to normals in visual temporal pattern reproduction as 
well, suggesting that the effects of sensory deprivation 
are not limited to the deprived sensory modality. 
—Journal abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


12556. Bibik, V. A. The use of tranquilizers in the 
treatment of stuttering in children. Zhurnal Nevropa- 
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tologii i Psikhiatrii, 1966, 66(7), 1089-1090.—Children, 
ages 5-16 yr., were treated with andaxin, trioxazin, or 
amizyl to remedy their stuttering. The best results were 
observed in Ss receiving amizyl, especially in the 
preschool age Ss. Their speech improved within 2-3 
wk., much more quickly than did that of the 15 control 
Ss. (French summary.)—J. А. Lucker. 

12557. Jorswieck, E., & Stephen, O. (Pädagogische 
Hochschule, Berlin, Germany) Differenzierende Be- 
trachtung zur Intelligenz von stotternden and stam- 
melnden Kindern. [Differentiating observations on the 
intelligence of stuttering and stammering children.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1966, 15(5), 183-184.—A test based on the assumption 
of general intelligence differentiated better than factor- 
analytically constructed tests. Stuttering children have 
higher IQs than the stammerers and the latter fail more 
often in complicated, structured problems.— Ё. Bakis. 

12558. Rieber, R. W., & Brubaker, R. S. (Eds.) 
(Pace Coll.) Speech pathology: An international study of 
the science. Amsterdam, Netherlands: North-Holland, 
1966. xix, 654 p. 

12559. Shelton, R. L., Jr., Arndt, W. В., Jr., 
Krueger, А. L., Huffman, E. (U. Kansas) 
Identification of persons with articulation errors from 
observation of non-speech movements. American Journal 
of Physical Medicine, 1966, 45(3), 143-149.—An 
attempt to find motor tasks identifying children with 
inferior articulation.—H. J. Schubert. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


12560. Chapel, James L. (U. Missouri) Gilles de la 
Tourette’s disease: The past and the present. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(4), 324-329. 
— Reviews the history of Tourette's disease, and pre- 
sents 2 case histories. Butyrophenone is the only known 
method of treatment which has proven consistently 
effective in the control of the symptoms of this disorder. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

12561. Delius, L., & Fahrenberg, J. Psychovegetative 
syndrome. Stuttgart, Germany: Georg Thieme, 1966. xi, 
290 p. DM 49,—. 

12562. Geschwind, N., & Fusillo, M. (Boston U. 
Aphasia Research Center) Color-naming defects in 
association with alexia. Archives of Neurology, 1966, 
15(2), 137-146.—A case history of the “pure” alexia 
syndrome without agraphia revealed an inability to 
name colors, and to recognize oral presentations or 
written names of colors. Yet the patient correctly 
matched colors by hue, matched colored papers to 
uncolored pictures of objects, and performed _satis- 
factorily on 2 pseudoisochromatic tests of color vision. 
The syndrome was characterized as “an inability to 
match seen colors to their spoken names." A post- 
mortem confirmed the “риге” alexia lesion.—R. V. 
Hamilton. j 

12563. Glavin, John P. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Rapid oxygen change as possible etiology of 
RLF and autism. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(3), 301-309.—A similarity іп behavior between 
children with retrolental fibroplasia (RLF) and autistic 
children has been noted. This is thought significant 
because, while the cause of autism and related behavior _ 
disorders such as schizophrenia is unknown, the cause 
of RLF is believed to be hyperoxia. Нонени: ee 4 
alone is not known to cause brain poe Si Rue 

Because of the fear of RLF, lowered oxygen concen- 
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tration is the suggested alternative, which could con- 
ceivably cause brain damage in certain prematures who 
might need higher concentrations of oxygen. A 2nd 
hypothesis, the drastic change in oxygen tension is here 
suggested as a possible cause of both RLF and autism. 
(53 ref.)—Journal summary. 

12564. Hirschenfang, Samuel; Jaramillo, Selene, & 
Benton, Joseph G. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center) Comparison of scores on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet (L), Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
(CMMS) and Goodenough Draw-A-Man test of children 
with neurological disorders. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 15-16.—IQs from 3 intelligence tests, individually 
administered to 15 neurologically impaired children, 
were analyzed for differences between tests requiring 
speech and nonverbal examinations. All correlations 
were significantly different from zero, but the Binet gave 
IQs unlike those from the CMMS and the Draw- 
A-Man test. The latter 2 tests yielded similar IQ 
estimates, suggesting that nonverbal tests of intelligence 
are more helpful in the examination of children with 
neurological disorders.—Journal abstract. 

12565. Jablofska, Stefania; Askanas, Zdzisław, & 
Leszczyński, Stanisław. Scleroderma and pseudosclero- 
derma. Warsaw, Poland: Państwowy Zaklad Wydawn- 
ictw Lekarskich, 1965. viii, 331 p. $7.00. 

12566. Schrager, Jules, et al. (U. Michigan) The 
hyperkinetic child: An overview of the issues. Journal of 
the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 
526-533. 


Brain Damage 


12567. Anglin, Raymond; Pullen, Maxwell, & Games, 
Paul. Comparison of two tests of brain damage. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1965, 20(3, Pt. 1), 977-980.— The 
Bender-Gestalt (B-G) and the Memory-for-Designs 
(MFD) test by Graham and Kendall were administered 
to 60 "'1st' admissions" to a state mental hospital and 
then scored by 4 raters for indications of brain damage. 
Results of the MFD and B-G ratings were compared 
with the brain-damage criterion, hospital staff diagnosis 
of either “organic” or “non-organic.” The validity 
coefficients of the B-G (.55) and the MFD (.67) were 
not significantly different, but scorer agreement on the 
MED was significantly higher than on the B-G. The 
easier-to-score MFD thus may provide a more effective 
rough measure of brain damage than the B-G, especi- 
ally when used by relatively inexperienced clinicians. 
—Journal abstract. 

12568. Fisichelli, Vincent R., et al. (Long Island 
Jewish Hosp., N.Y.) The phonetic content of the cries of 
normal infants and those with brain damage. Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 119-126.— Tape-recorded 
samples of crying were obtained from 3 age groups (1 
wk., 6 mo., and 1 yr.) of brain-damaged infants and 3 
groups of normal infants matched for age and sex 
Analysis of the phonetic content of the cry shows that it 
is made up predominantly of vowel sounds with no 
difference between normal and abnormal infants in the 
percentage of specific sounds produced, Normal infants 
produce more total sounds and fewer nasal sounds than 
do pee tants ладор abstract. 

2969. Lodge, Ann. Effects of facilitatin, 
and inhibiting instructions on perceptual tasks following 
brain damage. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1966, 
25(3), 173-198.—''The problem of. assessment of per- 
ceptual experience in brain-injured individuals is 
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examined by comparing their performance with controls 
on 3 tasks of differing stimuli character (flicker-fusion, 
spiral aftereffect, reversible figure) under 3 different 
instructional sets (facilitating, neutral, inhibiting.) 
Unstructured, neutral directions are found to differen- 
tiate more between brain-injured and controls than did 
the other 2 conditions, due to the relatively impaired 
performance of the brain-damaged Ss. Facilitating, 
suggestive instructions improved the performance of 
brain-damaged Ss, while inhibiting instructions, which 
suggested against the usual perceptual effect, tended to 
impair the performance of control Ss. The results 
indicate that inferences concerned with the perceptual 
functioning of either brain-injured or normal indi- 
viduals must take instructional conditions into ac- 
count."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


12570. Sedman, С. (U. Sheffield, England) Being ап 
epileptic: A phenomenological study of epileptic experi- 
ences. Psychiatria et Neurologia, 1966, 152(1), 1-16. 
—The phenomenology of epi eptic experiences is de- 
scribed in detail under the following headings: (1) 
changes in the awareness of self, (2) perceptual exper- 
iences, (3) time disturbances, (4) mood and emotional 
changes, (5) speech and thought disorder, and (6) 
behavior disorder. An attempt is made to evaluate the 
impact of such experiences and of the total experience 
of “being epileptic’ on the individual. (German & 
French summaries) (29 ref.)— Journal summary. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


12571. Blanchard, Irene. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Socially unacceptable language in a 
hospital for the mentally retarded. Mental Retardation, 
1966, 4(4), 10-12.—A search for the bases of swearing 
led to a survey of 401 (278 boys, 123 girls) hospitalized 
patients, of whom 62 boys and 12 girls were identified 
as swearers.— M. D. Franzoni. 

12572. Burnes, Alan J., & Hassol, Leonard. (Boston 
Coll.) A pilot study in evaluating camping experiences 
for the mentally retarded. Mental Retardation, 1966, 
4(4), 15-18.— Describes a technique of pairing a coun- 
selor-peer with a camper in a municipal camping 
program. The shared, highly interpersonal experience 
not uu dp to resolve many relational difficulties 
of retard | children but also shows considerable effec- 
tiveness in increasing social competence as measured by 
the Cain-Levine Social Competency Scale.—Journal 
abstract. 

12573. Clarke, Ann M., & Clarke, A.D. (Eds.) (U. 
Hull, England) Mental deficiency: The changing out- 
look. (2nd геу, ed.) New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1966. 
xxi, 596 p. $10.95. 

Wane ed A. (Public Schools, Bellingham, 
ў and motor training. P. otor 
Skills, 1966, 23(1), 220. di cmd 

12575. Edwards, Marion, & Lilly, Robert T. 
(Fairview State Hosp., Calif.) Operant conditioning: An 
application to behavioral problems in groups. Mental 
Retardation, 1966, 4(4), 18-20.—From а hospital's 
closed ward a group of assaultive, retarded females was 
selected for training in mealtime behavior by rein- 
forcement and management procedures. The group was 
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composed of 26 adolescent and older brain-impaired 
and/or emotionally disturbed women, IQ 5-25. All 
personnel concerned were oriented. toward the main 
principles of operant conditioning by the ward physi- 
cian and the psychologist. With the exception of 3 
individuals, mealtime behavior was modified to a very 
satisfactory degree.—Journal abstract. 

12576. Fangmeier, Delores J., & Beach, William B., 
Jr. Projection of program requirements for the mentally 
retarded: Approaches and problems. Mental Retardation, 
1966, 4(4), 6-9.—Describes the planning process used 
by the California State Dpartment of Mental Hygiene 
to project the residential care needs of the mentally 
retarded. An outline of a survey form which was used to 
identify the program requirements of institutionalized 
retardates is included. The problems encountered and 
the results achieved through the use of 2 suggested 
approaches are discussed in relation to decisions re- 
quired of administrators of public programs.—Journal 
abstract. 

12577. Gerjuoy, Irma R., & Winters, John J., 
Jr. (Johnstone Training and Research Center, Borden- 
town, N.J.) Lateral preference for identical geometric 
forms: II. Retardates. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(3), 104-106.—Adolescent educable retardates made 
size discriminations between pairs of equal-sized 
geometric forms presented tachistoscopically (Exp. I) or 
manually with unlimited exposure (Exp. II). There was 
no side preference under tachistoscopic presentation. 
Under unlimited exposure Ss showed a strong prefer- 
ence to choose the right-side stimulus as the larger 
(59.1%). Normals, from previous studies, had a pref- 
erence to perceive the right-hand stimulus as larger 
under both conditions.—Journal abstract. 


12578. Gladden, John W. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
effects of certain reinforcement variables upon the per- 
formance of normal and mentally retarded elementary 
school children in a probability learning situation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 293. 

12579. Jaslow, Robert I., Kime, William L., & Green, 
Martha J. (Georgetown U.) Criteria for admission to 
institutions for the mentally retarded. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1966, 4(4), 2-5.—300 committed children under the 
age of 11 were studied. Approximately % of these 
should not have been admitted at that age, but at an 
older age, if at all. Benefits of this delay to the child, to 
the community, and to the institution are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

12580. Johnson, Bette M. (San Diego County Hosp., 
Calif) Reward schedules and instrumental conditioning 
in normal and retarded children. Child Development, 
1966, 37(3), 633-644.—The performances of retarded 
and normal children, matched for MA, were compared 
in a simple instrumental conditioning situation under 
conditions of continuous and alternating partial reward. 
Acquisition and extinction series were administered in 
an attempt to discern the relative effects of differential 
cues and schedules of reinforcement. Speed of response 
was used as a measure of learning. A significant 
difference between speeds on reinforced and non- 
reinforced trials was demonstrated for both normals 
and retardates. Although absolute response speeds of 
retardates were significantly slower than those of 
normals, there appeared to be no difference in rate of 
acquisition. Both groups learned quickly to anticipate 
the reward schedule, and there was no difference in their 
rates of extinction.—Journal abstract. 
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12581. Katz, Elias. An independent living rehabilita- 
tion program for seriously handicapped mentally retarded 
adults. San Francisco, Calif: San Francisco Aid Re- 
tarded Children, Inc., 1965. 132 p. 

12582. Matsusaka, Kiyotoshi. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
Learning and thinking ability in meníally retarded 
children. Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 14(2), 103-117.—78 mentally retarded and 50 
normal children were Ss in experiments in paired- 
associate learning, transfer and verbalization tests. 
Results indicate that with equal MA, normals were 
superior to retardates and that changes in learning 
performance paralleled an increase in MA. Verbal and 
conceptual responses were gained only from the group 
of Ss at 8 yr. in MA and IQ about 65, but not from the 
group with lower MA.—J. C. Moore. 

12583. Neufeldt, Aldred Н. (Psychiatric Services 
Branch, Dept. of Public Health, Regina, Canada) 
Short-term memory in the mentally retarded: An applica- 
tion of the dichotic listening technique. Psychological 
Monographs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(12), 31 
p.—Investigated short-term memory (STM) in mental 
retardates, utilizing the dichotic listening technique 
initiated by Broadbent, to discern whether or not STM 
capacity and/or strategy of encoding information could 
account for some of the differences between retardates 
and normals. 4 groups of Ss were compared: 2 groups 
of retardates—1 organic (O) and 1 cultural familial in 
nature (F)—a normal mental age control group (NMA), 
and a chronological age control group (NCA). In sum, 
the evidence indicates that STM capacity is an impor- 
tant difference between retardates and Group NCA, 
though the capacity of Groups O, F, and NMA is 
essentially the same. Furthermore, both normal groups 
demonstrated a marked degree of flexibility in their 
adaptation of different strategies of recall to various 
rates of informational input, and ability in using more 
ambiguous strategies. Such flexibility was not found in 
the retardates. Differences between the 2 normal control 
groups, however, were indicative of the degree to which 
both memoric capacity and ability to utilize useful 
strategies develops in normal individuals over time. The 
implications of these results are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12584. Newman, Louis M. (Western Reserve U.) 
The effects of reinforcement variations on concept for- 
mation in retarded boys. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 
27 (1-B), 317-318. 

12585. Patton, William F., & Cleland, Charles 
C. (U. Texas) Birth order, sex, and achievement gain of 
institutionalized retardates. Psychological Reports, 1966, 
19(1), 327-330.—88 institutionalized retardates were 
dichotomized by sex and by 2 ordinal positions of birth, 
i.e., “‘Ist-born” and "later-born." It was hypothesized 
that later-borns would improve more in academic 
achievement than lst-borns over an academic year 
regardless of level of achievement. Also, it was hypoth- 
esized that females would improve more than males. 
The Ist hypothesis was supported, but no general sex 
differences were found. Results were discussed in 
relation to varied patterns of social reinforcement 
indigenous to institutional staffing patterns.—Journal 
abstract. 

12586. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific State Ho 
Pomona, Calif.) Mental growth in mongolism. - А 
Development, 1966, 37(3), 725-729.—Curves were fies 
io Stanford-Binet data for 256 mongoloid paid. 
representing MA as a function of CA, and it was тош 
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that the use of log CA gave a better fit to the data than 
the use of CA itself. The Mongoloid Quotient (MQ), a 
measure of relative intelligence, was defined in terms of 


the ratio of MA to the MA estimated from thé - 


logarithmic regression equation. The change in MQ 
over an interval of 7 yr. for 101 patients with repeated 
measures was negligible, whereas the change in IQ was 
highly significant. The coefficient of stability for MQ 
was also somewhat higher than that for IQ.—Journal 
abstract. 
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12587. ————. Curriculum planning and develop- 
ment. Review of Educational Research, 1966, 36(3), 
339-398.—An issue devoted principally to matters of 
curriculum: the changing curriculum, curriculum devel- 
opment and experimentation, curriculum theory— 
knowledge and ‘content, learning materials and their 
implementation, teaching materials and their implemen- 
tation, and curriculum research and evaluation. Each 
section is followed by selective bibliographies of the 
most recent research. Despite the fact that programs for 
curriculum revision and reform have been increasing at 
accelerated rates, curriculum theory and research con- 
tinue to play comparatively minor roles in influencing 
or regulating new curriculum programs. To bring order 
into the process of curriculum planning and develop- 
ment, a greater infusion of theory, research, and 
evaluation is essential.— Р. D. Leedy. 

12588. Anan'ev, B. G. (RSFSR Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, Moscow, USSR) Problemy pedagogi- 
cheskoi antropologii. [Problems of educational anthro- 
pology.] Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 1966, No. 5, 27-37. 
—Latest data from psychology, sociology, physiology, 
anthropology, and related fields concerning regularities 
in human development and their connection with the 
process of education are discussed. The development of 
brain structures and functions and its bearing on the 
process of education is particularly stressed. The devel- 
opment of handedness, hemispheric dominance, speech, 
and its consequences for information processing is 
discussed both from the phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
points of view. It is suggested that the documented 
developmental acceleration that has been taking place 
over the past 100 yr. in all countries is associated with 
improvement in nutrition and living conditions as well 
as accelerated intellectual development produced by the 
information explosion.—L. Zusne. 

12589. Baer, Daniel J. (Boston Coll.) Scholastic 
aptitude and smoking attitude and behavior of college 
males. Journal of Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 63-68.—A 
sample of 249 present smokers, 32 former Smokers, and 
124 nonsmoker male college students were compared in 
their Scholastic Aptitude Test performance and in the 
relationship. between their scores and their smoking 
attitude. Nonsmokers and present smokers who smoked 
à pipe or cigars tended to have higher mathematical 
aptitude than other students, while former smokers and 
light or moderate smokers tended to have lower verbal 
aptitude. In general, a positive relationship was ob- 
served between high scholastic aptitude and favorable 
smoking attitude.— Author abstract. 

12590. Chesler, Mark, & Fox, Robert. (U. Michi- 
gan) Role-playing methods in the classroom. Chicago, 
Ill.: Science Research Assoc., 1966. viii, 86 p. ` 

12591. Corbin, Richard. The teaching of writing in 


our schools. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1966. x, 118 
P. { 
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12592. Davis, Frederick B. (Ed.) Modern educa- 
tional developments: Another look. New York, N.Y.: 
Educational Records Bureau, 1966. 236 p.—The report 
of the 30th Educational Conference includes chapters 
on programed instruction and its use with disturbed 
children. 

12593. Fox, Robert; Luszki, Margaret B., & 
Schmuck, Richard. (U. Michigan) Diagnosing class- 
room learning environments. Chicago, 111.: Science 
Research Assoc., 1966. viii, 131 p. 

12594. Goldstein, Miriam B. The teaching of ian- 
guage in our schools. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1966. xv, 192 p. 

12595. Jones, M. H., Dayton, G. O., Jr., Dizon, L. 
V., & Leton, D. A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Reading readiness studies: Suspect first graders. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 103-112.—For a 
sample of 35 children entering the Ist grade in regular 
elementary school, clinical screening evaluations identi- 
fied about 80% of those who were classified as low in 
reading readiness. The oculomotor task used for 
electro-oculographic study, namely, the ability to fixate 
and follow stripes on a slowly revolving drum, was not 
effective in identifying pupils as low or high in reading 
readiness.—Journal abstract. 

12596, Mialaret, Gaston. L'apprentissage de la 
lecture. [Learning to read.] Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1966. viii, 121 paF. 7. 

12597. Mialaret, Gaston. (Ed.) Éducation nouvelle 
et monde moderne. [New education and the modern 
world.] Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1966. 169 p. F. 9. 

12598. Netushil, A. V. (Inst. of Energetics, Moscow, 
USSR) Ispol'zovanie tekhnicheskikh sredstv v obuchenii 
i pedagogicheskikh issledovaniyakh v SShA. [The utili- 
zation of audiovisual aids in education and educational 
research in the USA.] Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 1966, 
No. 6, 125-131.—L. Zusne. 

12599. Paolucci, Beatrice. (Michigan State U.) 
Contributions of a framework of home management to the 
teaching of family relationships. Journal of Marriage & 
the Family, 1966, 28(3), 338-342.—Presents a con- 
ceptual framework for viewing home management, and 
identifies and illustrates guidelines for relating this 
framework to the teaching of family relationships. 
—Journal abstract. 

12600. Pareek, U., Kumar, V. K., & Jain, М. 
K. (SIET Inst., Hyderabad, India) Curricular prefer- 
ences of the post-graduate agricultural students. /ndian 
Journal of Extension Education, 1965, 1(3), 231-236. 
—Curricular preferences were studied with the help of 
paired comparison technique. The results show that 
Botany was preferred most, and Psychology, Plant 
Pathology, and Entymology were preferred least. 
Reliability of the preference scales, as found by the 
coefficients of consistency and agreement, were found to 
be very high. —U. Pareek. 

„12601. Pietrowicz, В. ‘Das schwer erziehbare Kind.” 
[The difficult-to-educate child."] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 156-160. 
—A report on the 6th Congress on this topic, held in 
Köln, Germany, October 1965.— £. Bakis. 

12602. Reeves, Ruth. The teaching of reading in our 
schools. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1966. viii, 120 p. 

12603. Rosenthal, Robert, & Jacobson, Lenore. 
(Harvard U.) Teachers’ expectancies: Determinants of 
pupils’ IQ gains. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 
115-1 18.—Within each of 18 classrooms, an average of 
20% of the children were reported to classroom teachers 
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as showing unusual potential for intellectual gains. 8 
mo. later these "unusual" children (who had actually 
been selected at random) showed significantly greater 
gains in IQ than did the remaining children in the 
control group. These effects of teachers’ expectancies 
operated primarily among the younger children. 
—Journal abstract. 

12604. Stiles, JoAnn K. (Ohio State U.) The reading 
achievement motivation of the beginning reader. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-В), 296-297. 

12605. Taylor, Calvin W., & Williams, Frank E. 
(Eds.) (U. Utah) Instructional media and creativity: 
The proceedings of the Sixth Utah Creativity Research 
Conference held at Torrey Pines Inn, La Jolla, Califor- 
nia. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. xxii, 
397 p. $8.95(cloth), $3.95(paper). 

12606. Yeomans, Edward. NAIS institute on sex 
education: A summary report. Boston, Mass.: National 
Assn. of Independent Schools, 1966. 24 p. $.50(paper). 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


12607. Abel, Walter Н. (Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Attrition and the student who is certain. Person- 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(10), 1042-1045.—A 
study of 89 male students at a liberal arts college tested 
the hypothesis that a student whose statement about 
vocational and/or academic goals expressed certainty 
and whose grade-point average was below a 2.00 on a 
4-point scale at the end of Т yr. probably would not 
graduate. The hypothesis had significance since loss 
from this group was 75% compared to an average loss 
of 37.1%.—R. J. Baldauf. 

12608. Alfert, Elizabeth. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Housing selection, need satisfaction and dropout from 
college. Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 183-186. 
—Investigated the relationship of 153 students’ housing 
arrangements to the frequency of dropping out from 
college. Results indicate that dropping out was related 
to the living situation, the highest rates occurring for Ss 
living in rooms, in boarding houses, and at home, the 
lowest for those in sororities, men's dormitories, and 
co-ops.—Journal abstract. 

12609. Angrist, Shirley S. (Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Communication about birth control: Ап ex- 

. ploratory study of freshman girls’ information and 
attitudes. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1966, 28(3), 
284-286.— Most of the 50 respondents had contracep- 
tive information to some degree, and nearly all desired 
more authoritative information; but they tended to view 
contraception as an area peripheral to their central 
interest in sexual behavior and standards. Contraceptive 
communication showed some association with religion, 
‘college major, birth position, and verbality.—Journal 
abstract. 

12610. Blaine, Graham B., Jr., & McArthur, Charles 
C. (Eds.) (Harvard U.) Emotional problems of the 
student. New York, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1966. xxx, 
283 p. $1.45(paper). 

12611. Bose, Sukumar, & Basu, Subhas C. (Calcutta 
U., India) An analysis of the secondary school students" 
views and evaluation of educational objectives. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(2), 86-89.—100 boys 

. and 100 girls in the last yr. of higher secondary school 
in Calcutta, India rated 10 objectives of education, 
using the paired-comparisons method. The highest scale 
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values in both groups were for social acceptability —U. 
Pareek. 
612. Coombs, Robert H., & Davies, Vernon. (Iowa 
ate U.) Self-conception and the relationship between 
high school and college scholastic achievement. Sociology 
& Social Research, 1966, 50(4), 460-471.—A symbolic 
interaction frame of reference was used to explain the 
differential school achievement of college students. 
According to this view, formal and informal evaluations 
of scholastic ability by significant others provide the 
“looking-glass” by which students come to view them- 
selves and gear their behavior accordingly. The data 
indicate that those with high scholastic records had 
lofty conceptions of their scholastic ability, expected 
and usually obtained high college grades. Social and 
self-expectations were realized. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12613. Moore, T. (U. London, England) Difficulties 
of the ordinary child in adjusting to primary school. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry, 1966, 7(1), 
17-38.—Children, ages 6-11, were evaluated from 
interviews with their mothers. 80% were reported as 
having problems of 1 kind or another in going to 
school, from overdependence to objections about the 
toilets.—J. M. Reisman. 

12614. Pervin, Lawrence A. (Princeton U.) Reality 
and nonreality in student expectations of college. Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 64(1), 41-48.—Students entering 
Princeton U. indicated their expectations about the 
Princeton environment by responding to the College 
Characteristics Index prior to arrival on campus. 
Expectations about their own performance at college ` 
were indicated during freshman orientation wk. Expec- 
tations about the press of the college environment were 
accurate in terms of the relative strength of the presses, 
but inaccurate in terms of the absolute strength of the 
presses. Similarly, there was a tendency for self- 
expectations to be relatively associated with actual 
academic performance but students generally over- 
estimated their level of performance. Demographic, 
intellectual, and personality variables were all related to 
differences in expectations.—Author abstract. 

12615. Sinha, Durganand. (U. Allahabad, India) A 
psychological analysis of some factors associated with 
success and failure in university education: Intelligence, 
anxiety and adjustment of academic achievers and non- 
achievers. Psychological Studies, 1966, 11(2), 69-88. 
—Study of 185 high achievers and 190 low achievers 
revealed that high achievers had higher intelligence, 
better overall adjustment, and moderate anxiety level 
compared with the low achievers.—U. Pareek. 

12616. Tausch, R., Köhler, H., & Fittkau, B. 
(Psychologisches Inst. der U. Hamburg, Germany) 
Variablen und Zusammenhänge der sozialen Interaktion 
in der Unterrichtung. [Variables and connections due to 
interaction in the classroom.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(2), 345- 
365.—Social attitudes and performance were assessed 
for 350 pupils, 12-13 yr. old. In addition, the behavior 
of their teachers in class was evaluated. A quasi-lawful 
connection between teaching behavior and pupils' 
attitudes and performances was found. High correla- . 
tions between various and quite different variables 
indicate that 1 or a few factors might account for 
forming of pupils" attitudes and achievement 
Koppitz. ШЕКА: 

12617. Tresselt, M. E. (New xiu i 
liminary study on factors in learning im а "P 
pene rei. of Psychology, 1966, 6401), 91-93: 
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order to study the lesser variables in aiding students in a 
how-to-study course, an anonymous questionnaire was 
administered to 35 Ss. The results seem to suggest that 
(1) those who believed they would be helped by the 
course were helped to a greater extent than those who 
were doubtful, and (2) the more intelligent students 
seemed to recognize this possibility of help earlier in the 
course than did the less intelligent students.—Author 
abstract. 


TESTING 


12618. Brown, Ogden, Jr. (Purdue U.) Differential 
utility of an antecedent inventory for regression and 
moderator models in academic prediction. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 324-325. 

12619. Canu, Pierre Y., Martinatti, Eliane, & Noizet, 
Georges. (Centre Psychotechnique Régional, Marseille, 
France) Pronostic de réussite a une formation de steno- 
dactylographe. [Prognosis of success for a class of 
steno-typists.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1966, 9(2), 89- 
100.— The purpose of this study on 545 women was to 
estimate the validity of a test battery composed of the 
Progressive Matrices, a test of reading comprehension, 
and tests of grammar and writing. The validity co- 
efficient for this battery was .37.—C. J. Adkins. 

12620. Educational Records Bureau Staff. (21 Audu- 
bon Ave., New York, N.Y.) 1966 spring testing 
program in independent schools and supplementary 
studies. Educational Records Bulletin, 1966, No. 90, 57 
p.—The distributions of scores obtained on the tests 
recommended for use in the current spring program 
seem to indicate that the results obtained this spring can 
be expected to provide continuity of the information 
available from previous spring independent-school test- 
ing programs. Tables showing these distributions are 
included.—Journal summary. 

‚12621. Gordon, Ira J. (U. Florida) Studying the 
child in the School. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1966. xi, 145 p. $4.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). 

12622. Karmel, Louis J. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Testing in our schools. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1966. x, 112 p. 

12623. Rao, T. S. (National Inst. of Education, 
Delhi, India) А test battery for second language attain- 
ments. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1966, 10(2), 
76-85.—A test battery for 4 language skills (vocabulary 
size, syntax and construction, reading comprehension, 
and listening comprehension) was developed for assess- 
ing 2nd language attainments of bilingual children. 
Split-half reliability ranged from .72-.86. Age progres- 
sion in scores is quoted as evidence of validity. —U. 
Pareek. 

12624. Shuman, David L., Starr: , Allan R., & Leid: 
Thomas R. (Purdue U.) M listings and Тарас 
tions for the test scoring and analysis service at Purdue 
University. Studies in Higher Education, 1966, No. 93 

1-13.—J. T. Cowles. È 

12625. Skager, Rodney; Holland, John L., & 
Braskamp, Larry A. Changes in self-ratings and life 
goals among students at colleges with different charac- 
teristics. ACT Res. Rep., 1966, No. 14, 24 p—ll 
self-ratings on personal characteristics and life goals 
were readministered, after a 1-уг period, to freshmen 
and sophomore students at a sample of 10 diverse 
colleges and universities. Comparisons across institu- 
tions were made of students giving the same initial 
response to determine (1) whether students at different 
colleges showed differential changes on the self-ratings 
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and goals, and (2) whether or not these changes were 
correlated with such objective measures of college 
characteristics as enrollment, selectivity, or the propor- 
tion of students in various curricula. Differential 
changes were observed on self-ratings of popularity and 
scholarship as well as for goals involving religious 
values, participation in public affairs, and making a 
contribution to science. In each case, change appeared 
to be related to several college characteristics. While 
some of the change measures were correlated with the 
initial means at the institutions studied, the findings did 
not appear to be accounted for solely by regression 
phenomena. Consequently, it is concluded that hypoth- 
eses relating institutional characteristics to personality 
change in college students had been prematurely re- 
jected.—A CT. 

12626. van Naerssen, R. F., Sandbergen, S., & 
Bruynis, E. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) [Is the 
utility-curve for exam scores an ogive?] Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1966, 21(6), 358-363.—If, for an objective examination, 
the decision “passed” vs. "failed" is reached by 
considering not only the number of correct responses 
but also by whether or not candidates have indicated 
“sureness” about responses being correct, it is implicitly 
assumed that the utility-curve of test scores is a straight 
line. In view of the examination-quality of the situation 
it seems plausible that the curve is an ogive. Therefore 
in this study the hypothesis was tested that candidates 
whose number of correctly endorsed items is low will, 
feeling anxious about their results, indicate sureness 
relatively more often than candidates who have cor- 
rectly reponded to a great deal of items, for the latter 
group, having no real need for more points, is expected 
to use sureness more conservatively. Responses of 147 
candidates to an objective 50-item examination in 
psychology were analyzed. Neither the significance test 
nor the graph provided any evidence for the assumption 
of the utility-curve of test scores in an exajination 
situation being an ogive. Thus, no objections were 
found to the use of tests in which sureness of response 
must be indicated.—T. Verhave. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


12627. Wilson, Ruth М. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Assessing competency in physical education activities. 
Springfield Ill: Charles C Thomas, 1966. xi, 103 p. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


12628. Chamberlain, J. Gordon. New models for 
Christian education. Religious Education, 1966, 61(4), 
260-269.—A comprehensive exploration of the models 
used in the natural and social sciences in an attempt to 
bring order to a “field” of Christian education.—S. A. * 
Walters. 

12629. Miller, Randolph C. Linguistic models and 
religious education. Religious Education, 1966, 61(4), 
260-269.—An analysis of the use and reference power 
of religious language in relation to personality structure 
and religious education.—S. А. Walters. 


GUIDANCE 


12630. Adams, Robert S., & Weinick, Howard , 
M (Child Guidance Clinic of Waterbury, Conn.) 
onsultation: An inservice training program for the 
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Psychiatry, 1966, 5(3), 479-489.—A description of a 
| 3-yr developing experimental program of consultation 

to a public school system which previously had very 

limited specialized services for children in a community 
| with few mental health facilities. 

12631. Berdie, Ralph F., & Stein, June. (U. Minne- 
sota) A comparison of new university students who do 
and do not seek counseling. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 310-317.—Counseled and non- 
counseled university freshmen were compared. Students 
counseled for reading and study skills tended to have 
less academic ability and lower achievement than other 
counseled students who were similar to noncounseled 
students on the basis of ability and achievement. 
Counseled women had slightly higher ability and more 
deviate personality inventory scores, counseled and 
noncounseled students came from similar family back- 
grounds, and counseled students were quite representa- 
tive of the total student population.—Journal abstract. 

12632. Crary, Robert W. (Sr. High School, Euclid, 
O.) Specialized counseling: A new trend? Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 44(10), 1056-1061.—Investi- 
gated the activities of the specialized school counselor in 
the elementary and secondary schools of Ohio. The 
specialized counselor spent at least ¥, of his professional 
time performing the activities related to a single area of 
guidance. Questionnaires were sent to 3 groups of 
educators: guidance directors, specialized school coun- 
selors, and counselor educators. The data indicated an 

i of specialization in counseling.—R. J. Baldauf. 


| school. Journal of the American Academy of Child 


2633. Hill, Arthur H., & Grieneeks, Laurabeth. 
(American Inst. for Research, Pittsburgh) An evalua- 
tion of academic counseling of under- and over-achievers. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 325-328. 
—Using grade-point average (GPA) as the criterion, the 
hypotheses that academic counseling is effective in 
improving the performance of underachievers and 
maint'ing the performance of overachievers are 
t tested. Control Ss were matched so that the expected 
effect of regression would be statistically controlled. 
Both male and female underachievers improved no 
more than matched underachieving controls, but their 
improvement was significantly greater than the decre- 
ment in GPA of matched overachieving controls. The 
results for overachievers were mirror images, with 
significantly less decrement in GPA for counselees than 
the improvement for matched underachieving controls. 
Further analysis showed that the greater gain for 
underachievers could be attributed to a greater regres- 
sion effect rather than to a beneficial effect or counsel- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 

12634. Matzutt, M. Titigkeitsbericht 1965 der 
katholischen Erziehungsberatungsstelle Köln. [Report on 
the 1965 activities of the Catholic Educational Coun- 
seling Center in Kóln.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1966, 15(4), 139-142.—A detailed 
statistical survey of the cases.—E. Bakis. 


PERSONNEL 


12635. Kenney, James B., & White, William F. (U. 
Georgia) Sex characteristics in personality patterns of 
elementary school teachers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1966, 23(1), 17-18.—When 50 males and 50 females 


were randomly chosen from 1800 white elementary 
i - school teachers, heterogeneity of personality behavior 
1 was observed оп 5 factors of the 16 PF Questionnaire: 


C, F (р < .05), and E, H, I (p < .01). Sex should be a 
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meaningful variable in any study of the interaction of 
teachers and students. The implication is that ratings of 
teacher effectiveness derived from objective observation 
schedules should permit examination of sex character- 
istics of teacher-student behavior.—Journal abstract. 

12636. Remmers, H. H. (Purdue U.) The college 
professor as the student sees him: II. Studies in Higher 
Education, 1966, No. 93, 14-18.— The successful experi- 
ence of Purdue University in using students’ ratings of 
teacher effectiveness, by means of the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instruction and the Purdue Instructor Per- 
formance Indicator, is discussed. 18 general conclusions 
are given concerning the relation of student ratings to 
difficulty of course, sex of student or instructor, 
teacher’s years of experience, student’s grades or 
achievement test scores, etc.—J. T. Cowles. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


12637. Baker, Sheldon R. (Wisconsin State U., River 
Falls) Psychology of the scientist: XV. Level of research 
interest, status, and organizational factors in the aca- 
demic environment: Preliminary study. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1966, 23(1), 73-74.—176 of 200 faculty 
members responded to a questionnaire which asked 
them to estimate their level of interest in engaging in 
research activity. The results indicate that interest in 
research is dependent in part upon sex, professorial 
rank, academic degree, and college.—Journal abstract. 

12638. Ekker, W. Ziekteverzuim als bedrijfsken- 
mark. [Sickness absenteeism as a characteristic of an 
industry.] Mens en Onderneming, 1966, 20(1), 1-11. 
—The investigation was based on absenteeism due to 
sickness in 63 varied industries, each employing 1000 or 
more male workers. Industries with a previously high 
rate of sickness absenteeism can expect a continuation 
of that rate. According to the data, apparently there is 
little relationship between age level of the workers and 
their sickness absenteeism. Neither is there any signifi- 
cant relationship between such absenteeism and the 
nature of their work.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12639. Helme, William H., & Kotula, Leo J. 
Prediction of reenlistment at end of first term of Army 
service. USA PRO Tech. Res. Note, 1966, No. 167, 33 

АШ 3 Armed Services have been concerned with 


- identification and retention of potential career men. In 


response to the Army, the New Classification Tech- 
niques task undertook a 3-yr longitudinal study to 
predict from characteristics of enlisted men, as mea- 
sured at entry into the Army, reenlistment decision at 
the end of the 1st Regular Army term. The validation of 
a number of personal inventory measures predictive of 
career intention is described. Responses to 631 ques- 
tions in an attitude and background inventory admin- 
istered to about 6000 Enlistees at entry into service, 
were analyzed in relation to reenlistment action, А 
general 23-item scale, developed on the basis of results 
in a sample of 2500 Ist-term enlistees in a variety of 
military occupational specialties, yielded a coefficient of 
29 in cross-validation. Factor analysis of attitude 
construct scales and empirically derived predictor scales 
resulted in delineation of 4 interpretable factors: ( ) 
positive attitudes toward the service; Q) high abii 
on the Army Classification Battery, favorable ba 

lity adjustment; (3) mechanical 
ground, good personality adjust eer incentive 
ability and interest; and (4) emphasis on © Pad 4 were 
and individual job goals. Factors 
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moderately related to reenlistment. A follow-up study 
concentrating on effects of service-connected factors is 
underway.—USA PRO. Š É 

12640. Smith, R. S. Case studies on wage incentives: 
1, Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1966, 22(1), 32-42.—For 
the past 18 yr. the success of a wage incentive scheme in 
Australian industry has climinated much employee 
unrest. Certain problems still remain: i.e., difficulties 
arising from the nature of the production process, 

blems of communication, and quality control prob- 
pay Orders for small batches complicate the task of 
calculating work values and bonuses. Oral explanations 
of the schemes fail to compensate for the absence of 
written instructions.—N. De Palma. 

12641. Van Der Putten, J. W. De creatieve mens in 
het bedrijf. [The creative person in industry.] Mens en 
Onderneming, 1965, 19(4), 228-235.—Discusses 4 fre- 
quently identified phases of creative thought: accumula- 
tion of information, the period of incubation, the point 
of inspiration, and the task of verification, It is 
suggested that industry employ personnel who have 
indicated creative abilities by such means as inventions, 
fesearch-publications, and the improvement of proce- 
dures. Such personnel are likely to have a functional 
flexibility basic to creative activities —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12642. Van Gils, М. К. Sociaal psychologische 
aspecten van de automatisering. [Social psychological 
aspects of automation.) Mens en Onderneming, 1966, 
202), 68-77.—Resistance to automation is based on the 
idea that man is Subservient to time-honored business 
institutions. The coming of automation in the shipping 
industry, for example, has brought about a new pattern 
of interpersonal relationships, characterized by team- 
work, a reduction of social barriers between the ship’s 

and its crewmembers, and an increased widen- 
ing of authority amon crewmembers in keeping with 
their lization of functions. In short, democratiza- 


bes ^s Y personnel is considerably furthered.—A. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


12643. Ashby, Jefferson D. Wall, Hai W. 
Osipow, Samuel H. (Pennsylvania Siate U) Vaca: 
f 


. 
tional certainty and in 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, ПО M 
—3 groups of entering college freshmen, ing 
й p 


ls, were compared on a variety of factors. 


the most undecided 
soup was more dependent than the other 2 
equal ahs most decided group in academic a iens. 
Per ile a d or re edd ided group, was 
successful academica i 
Y Ваа. as the most and least 


6 ; Bohn, Martin J., Jr. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) to voca 


related to cach Personali 
type, eia Social, and O) dominance, affifation and 
heterosex, y) DRE most frequently related 13 229 
personality types, Results are interpreted as Supporting 
vocational Stereotypes and demonstrating 


some current 


lucational- - 
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the importance of psychological needs to vocational 
personality types. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12645. Brown, Norberta W. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A study of the interests of baccalaureate 
registered nurses in relation to aptitudes, achievement, 
and attitudes, and the development of an occupational 
scale for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 290. 

12646. Campbell, David P. (U. Minnesota) The 
stability of vocational interests within occupations over 
long time spans. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
44(10), 1012-1019.— Vocational interest inventories and 
change in interest patterns are explored for the SVIB. її 
was found that: (1) the SVIB scales developed in the 
1930s hold up in cross-validations today; (2) when SVIB 
scales have been revised, the revised scales do not differ 
drastically from the originals; and (3) the people who 
hold the same jobs as criterion groups of the 1930s have 
the same interests.—R. J. Baldauf. 

12647. Carter, Michael. Into work. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1966. 240 р. $1.25(paper).—Stresses the 
present inadequacies in the Passage leading from school 
to work, family pressures, and insufficient school 
guidance. 

Ё 12648. Harren, Vincent A. (U. Texas) The voca- 
tional decision-making process among college males. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 271-277. 
— Examines some of the assumptions about the process 
of vocational choice which are involved in Tiedeman 
and O'Hara's vocational decision-making paradigm. A 
structured sample, Q-sort instrument was constructed to 
represent 4 Stages—exploration, erystallization, choice, 


аг -Journal abstract. 
ivian H. (U. Minnesota) Evaluation 


С, nal choice. Journal of 
нее Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 289-294.—7-8 yr. 


agree. Because the m 
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employment related to their choices, realism of voca- 
tional choice was judged to be a meaningful criterion of 
vocational counseling. Judgment by experts was found 
to be a poor substitute for follow-up in determining 
realism of choice.—Journal abstract. 

12651. Holland, John L. (American Coll. Testing 
Program, Iowa City, Іа.) A psychological classification 
Scheme for vocations and major fields. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1966, 13(3), 278-288.— Presents 
a classification scheme for vocations and major fields. 
The classification is empirically and theoretically based, 
and follows the logical principles of classification. 
Several empirical tests of the classification plan sug- 
gested that it sorts people into relatively homogeneous 
groups and that they have some predictable attributes. 
Some applications of the scheme to research and 
practice are also suggested. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12652. Holland, John L. (American Coll. Testing 
Program, Iowa City, la.) The psychology of vocational 
choice: А theory of personality types and model envi- 
ronments. Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell, 1966. ix, 132 p. 
$1.95(paper). 

12653. Kahoe, Richard D. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Motivation-hygiene aspects of vocational 
indecision and college achievement. Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1966, 44(10), 1030-1036.—Subjective and 
Objective scales designed to assess Herzberg and 
Hamlin's motivation and hygiene constructs were given 
to 133 male university freshmen. With ACT scores 
partialed out, grade-point average was correlated posi- 
tively with endorsement of certain: “motivator” job 
incentives and negatively with endorsement of some 
“hygiene” incentives.—R. J. Baldauf. 

12654. O’Neil, Patricia M., & Madaus, George 
Е. (Boston Coll.) Differences in interest patterns 
between graduates of diploma and basic collegiate pro- 
grams in nursing. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1966, 13(3), 300-305.—Sought to determine whether 
differences existed in the interest patterns of 2 groups of 
registered nurses on the SVIB for women. 30 of these 
were graduates of 3-yr diploma programs and 30 were 
graduates of 4-yr basic collegiate programs. Point 
biserial and multiple point biserial correlation co- 
efficients were computed between group membership and 
scale scores taken univariately and multivariately. Sig- 
nificant differences were found on the Nurse, House- 
wife, Buyer, Elementary Teacher, Office Worker, Home 
Economics Teacher, Dietician, and Psychologist scales 
as well as in the multivariate patterns. Possible sources 
of the obtained differences are discussed. Results 
indicate the need for caution in the interpretation of 
scores as well as a possible future need for revision of 
the Nurse scale.—Journal abstract. 

12655. Torpey, William G. (Office of Emergency 
Planning, Washington, D.C.) Shortages of counseling 
personnel handicap scientific and technical development. 
Personnel Journal, 1966, 45(8), 489-493.—Career deci- 
sions by young people twho possess the qualifications 
and ability to fill the needs of industry and government 
for scientists, engineers, and technicians depend on the 
advice they are given by both qualified academic and 
nonacademic counselors. The serious shortage of 
qualified counselors threatens the future of scientific 
and technical development.—Journal abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


12656. Bayroff, A. G. Methods for improving enlisted 
input: Current research activities. USA PRO Tech. Res. 
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Rep., 1966, No. 1144, 22 p.—In response to continuing 
requirements the Input Quality task has directed its 
research efforts to developing new approaches to 
screening problems and to contributions of screening 
activities to classification and other manpower manage- 
ment functions. Successive forms of general military 
trainability measures (Armed Forces Qualification Test 
and Enlistment Screening Test) and supplementary 
measures of specific aptitudes (Army Qualification 
Battery) were developed and produced to aid in more 
effectively determining enlistment eligibility. The 
present study reports on the research accomplishments 
oS Input Quality task during 1965-1966.— USA 

12657. Chandler, Robert E. (Purdue U.) Validation 
of apprentice screening tests in an oil refinery. Disser- 
tation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 325. 

12658. Elson, Jo A. Abstracts of personnel research 
reports: VI. 1954-1965. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1965, 
No. 65-23, v, 99 p.—Includes abstracts of the 374 
technical reports issued by the Personnel Research 
Laboratory January 1954-December 1965, covering (1) 
studies in selection, classification, and utilization of Air 
Force personnel; (2) systematizing information flow in 
support of personnel planning; (3) methods of de- 
scribing, evaluating, and structuring Air Force jobs; and 
(4) development of procedures for improving the quality 
of Air Force personnel.— USAF PRL. 

12659. George, Pulivelil M. (U. North Carolina) 
Occupational choice of college students: Centrality of 
occupation and evaluative-cognitive congruency. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-A), 252. 

12660. Kotula, Leo J., & Haggerty, Helen R. 
Research on the selection of officer candidates and cadets. 
USA PRO Tech. Res. Rep., 1966, No. 1146, 31 p.—The 
Cadet Leaders task seeks to develop and refine psycho- 
logical measures for use in primary officer selection and 
evaluation programs, specifically in selecting students 
for the Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC), the 
Army Officer Candidate Schools (OCS), and the United 
States Military Academy (USMA). The present report: 
(1) describes selection procedures now in effect for each 
of the programs, (2) states the research basis for the 
measures used, and (3) surveys current research require- 
ments for oflicer procurement programs, research 
needed to adapt selection procedures to current OCS 
training requirements, and special studies for the 
USMA. Continuing research has resulted in the devel- 
opment, operational implementation, and refinement of 
tests of mental ability, physical proficiency, and leader- 
ship for selecting cadets and officer candidates. Further 
research will be undertaken to increase the effectiveness 
of screening and selection programs in conjunction with 
an intensive study of officer and leadership qualities as 
they emerge at the USMA and after commissioning. 
—USA PRO. 

12661. Passey, George E., & McLaurin, William 
A. (Lockheed-Georgia Co., Marietta) Perceptual-psy- 
chomotor tests in aircrew selection: Historical review and 
advanced concepts. USAF PRL Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 
66-4, vi, 236 p.—Reviews the literature reflecting the 
employment of perceptual-psychomotor tests for selec- 
tion of aircrew members since World War M, and ` 
provides behavioral concepts for consideration 38 
possible future test development areas. ‘Considers the ` 
use of flight experience as RS 
psychomotor screening devices and comments, d. 
results of the programs in which such реа of 
intentionally used. The fundamental importan 
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criterion definition to development and validation of 
selection devices is discussed. The merits of simple tests 
as opposed to complex ones in which numerous facets 
of performance are concurrently assessed are considered 
and the latter approach is recommended. (201 ref.) 
—USAF PRL. у 

12662. Reynolds, Herbert Н. (Aeromedical Research 

Lab., Holloman Air Force Base, М.М.) Efficacy of 
sociometric ratings in predicting leadership success. 
Psychological Reports, 1966, 19(1), 35-40.—33 senior 
Air Force ROTC college students were assigned posi- 
tions of responsibility in the cadet training program 
based upon combined staff and peer sociometric ratings. 
The object of the study was to determine the efficacy of 
the peer ratings in predicting leadership success. Staff 
officer ratings at the end of the study period (1 semester) 
served as the Success criterion. A rho of .83 between 

г ratings and the success criterion was obtained 
p < .01). A test of the estimated reliability of staff 
ratings yielded a coefficient of .93 when the average staff 
correlation of .73 was “stepped up” by the Spearman- 
Brown Prophecy Formula. It was concluded that 
sociometric ratings are quite valuable as a predictive 
instrument of leadership success.—Journal abstract. 

'.. 12663. Sorenson, Richard C. (U. Washington, 
Seattle) Development and evaluation of a matrix trans- 
formation useful in personnel classification. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 296. 

12664, Wonderlic, E. Е. A selected, annotated bibli- 
еру for the Wonderlic Personnel Test. Northfield, 
Ill.: E. F. Wonderlic & Assoc., 1966. 104 p 


TRAINING 


12665. Dauw, Dean C. (Continental Casualty Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) Creativity in organiza 
Journal, 1966, 45(8), 465-474, 493.—Reviews recent 
research about aiding individuals through deliberate 
training programs and personnel Policies to function 


lyzes 
least 2 kinds of creativity in busines 
а, de w 
3 et, D. R. (National Inst, 

Research, Johannesburg, ens Africa) рота 
ме кана ЖО а practical medium. Psychologia 
Africana, 1966, 1102), 90-98.—Using a multiple-choice 
type of instructional device, a test of Paired-associate 
learning was administered ex rimentally to 177 air- 
pilot candidates. Results indicate that it has some 


Potential usefulness for the prediction of i 
certain branches of the буш Course, particulam 
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for training U.S. Air Force military advisors in cross- 
cultural communicative skills. Retention of skills over 
time and effects of attitude on learning were also 
studied. A scenario required Ss to play the role of an 
Air Force Captain who had to interact in specified ways 
with a "foreign counterpart, a role played by а 
confederate of the Es. Ss were to perform 57 distinct 
behaviors appropriate to the situation and „to the 
fictitious cultural description, which gave either a 
positive, negative, or neutral impression of the culture. 
66 male Ss were divided into 2 groups and taught the 
desired behaviors either by extensive reading of training 
manuals followed by 3 role-playing sessions or by less 
reading but with self-confrontation by a videotape 
replay between successive role-play trials. Ss returned 
and performed the same role again either 1 day, | wk., 
or 2 wk. following initial training. Self-confrontation 
proved superior to manual reading in training the 
desired behaviors. Ss with positive attitudes toward the 
culture learned fastest. Retention of skills learned 
through self-confrontation was high.— USAF AMRL. 

12668. Hardie, D. Methods of teaching trade skills: 
A review of recent literature. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 
1966, 22(2), 5-16.—‘Traditionally trade skills are 
taught to apprentices on the job by direct instruction 
and coaching under the guidance of qualified trades- 
men. Criticism of this method has led to supplementary 
instruction in training schools. In addition, research 
into the nature of industrial skills has led to improved 
training methods, In particular, methods based on the 
fine analysis of Particular skills into their elements has 
been used Successfully in the field of semi-skills. 
Programmed instruction also appears to be finding 
Increasing use." (30 ref.) —N. De Palma. 

12669. Knoop, Patricia A. Programming techniques 


12670. McCalman, D. H. So 
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Group training. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1966, 2(2), 185-198.—The assumption that the learning 
acquired by T-Group participants transfers to actual 
work situations was tested by means of the Problem 
Analysis Questionnaire administered at the beginning 
and the end of the training period. Analysis of the data 
indicated that, upon completion of training, the T- 
Group participant sees his work as more human and 
less impersonal, sees clearer connection between how 
well interpersonal needs are met and how well the work 
gets done, sees himself clearly as the most significant 
part of his work problems but sees no clear connection 
between his new perceptions and how he translates 
them into action.—R. Naar. 

12672. Papaloizos, A. Effets d’un cours de formation 
sur la facon de percevoir et d'analyser un probléme 
industriel. [Effects of a training course on perceiving and 
analyzing an industrial problem.] Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1966, 
25(2), 135-142.—The effects of a training course in 
interpersonal relations have been evaluated at 2 levels: 
(1) the perception of persons involved in a case, and 
(2) the verbal behavior of the participants during a 
discussion. The results show that 2 factors have a 
positive effect on the perception of persons involved in a 
case: (1) the course itself, and (2) the discussion of the 
case by the participants. The verbal behavior during а 
discussion also shows a positive change, toward more 
objective decisions.—Journal abstract. 

12673. Showel, Morris. The Corrective Action Ques- 
tionnaire: Development and administration to officers and 
NCOs, HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-5, 41 
p.—This study was undertaken to develop a research 
instrument that would assess the degree of severity with 
which noncommissioned officers (NCOs) and company 
grade officers react to various types of situations in 
which trainees fail to perform properly.A preliminary 
version of a Corrective Actión Questionnaire was 
administered to 131 Ss in order to develop information 
to revise the research instrument. Results of the trial 
administration suggest that: (1) more severe corrective 
action would be taken by older cadre who had spent 
more time in the Army, served longer in a training 
company, and had not attended college; (2) officers 
consistently proposed less severe corrective action than 
NCOs; (3) Ist Sergeants and those NCOs rated by their 
superiors as above average tended to be more severe 
than those NCOs rated as below average, and (4) 
officers and NCOs showed a high degree of agreement 
as to the relative seriousness of trainee performance 
failures —HumRRO. >) 

12674. Steinemann, John H. Comparison of perform- 
ance on analogous simulated and actual troubleshooting 
tasks. USN PRA Res. Memo., 1966, No. SRM 67-1, vii, 
12 p.—Compared the performance of a group of 14 Ss 
assessed on a simulated and an actual troubleshooting 
task. Analysis of results revealed that the simulated 
performance measure did not provide a valid estimate 
of performance proficiency on the actual task. Obtained 
negative intertest correlations indicate. that simulated 
test results would actually be misleading in terms of 
estimating actual performance scores. In addition to 
performance score discrepancies, there were observable 
differences in specific performance procedures and 
overall troubleshooting strategy attributable to the 
differences in test mode. The evidence strongly suggests 
caution in assuming that a simulated performance 
measure, even with considerable face validity, will 
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provide a valid estimate of actual performance on a 
common task.—USN PRA. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


12675. Bolin, Stanley F., Sadacca, Robert, & 
Martinek, Harold. Team procedures in image inter- 
pretation. USA PRO Tech. Res. Note, 1965, No. 164, 38 
р.—1 in a series concerned with the development of 
effective image interpreter team techniques and organi- 
zation. 10 different team procedures were compared 
with each other and with individual interpreters on 8 
performance tests based on photography from World 
War II and Korean war aerial surveillance missions. 
Degree of cooperation and working methods were 
systematically varied in 80 matched teams of 2 or 3 
Army image interpreters. Rights and wrongs scores 
were based on a consensus of either 2 or 3 team 
members. 3-man teams, with individuals working in- 
dependently, proved consistently superior to the average 
individual interpreter, attaining the same level of 
completeness as the average individual with substantial 
increases in accuracy. On the experimental 8-mission 
performance tests, the 3-man independent teams had 
average accuracy scores ranging from 52-100% vs. 
12-39% for the average individual. 2-man independent 
teams also showed gains in accuracy but with reduced 
completeness compared with individual performance. 
Fully cooperative 3-man teams were the only ones to 
show gains in completeness while maintaining the same 
accuracy rate as individuals, but this improvement was 
attained only for the more difficult World War II 
missions. Low average levels and highly variable per- 
formance were consistent with earlier research findings. 
—USA PRO. 

12676. Douglas, Thomas W. (Howard U.) The job 
evaluator and the organization. Personnel Journal, 1966, 
45(8), 475-477.— Discusses the relationships of the job 
evaluator with: (1) top management, (2) those whose 
positions are evaluated, and (3) the unions.—Journal 
abstract. 

12677. Gendre, F. Étude descriptive des professions 
de la mécanique. [Descriptive study of the mechanic's 
vocation.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und 
ihre Anwendungen, 1966, 25(2), 1 16-134.—197 Ss with a 
mechanical apprenticeship and employed in 53 different 
factories answered a 115-item task inventory. Factor 
analysis of this inventory resulted in 19 factors. The Ss 
were divided into 2 subgroups, each of which was 
submitted to linkage analysis and inverse factor anal- 
ysis. The combination of the 2 subgroups and of the 2 
analyses resulted in 18 types that were grouped in 5 
factors: small series mechanic, production mechanic, 
supervisor, technical manager, and organization. The 
conclusions emphasize the problems of training 
mechanics.—Journal abstract. 

12678. McCalman, D. H. Employee appraisal 
systems in Australian industry: Policies and operation. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1966, 22(1), 54-61.—Utiliz- 
ing a large national sample, a survey was made of 
appraisal schemes, their effectiveness, the purpose for 
which they were introduced, and their administration. It 
was found that the overall responsibility rested with the 
personnel department and that the reliability of raters, 
particularly among the untrained, was conside е 
main weakness. The purposes of the appraisals, A 
of descending frequency mentioned, were cement, 
salary review, staff development, training, р! d 
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counseling, analysis of staff resources, bonus and merit 


ratings, order of retrenchment, and validation of 


selection —N. De Palma. 

12679, Peters, David L. (Purdue U.) The develop- 
ment and analysis of a position evaluation system for 
salaried personnel. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 
325, 

12680. Zuro, Joseph E. (Purdue U.) A comparison 
of recognition and recall methods of obtaining job 
information. Dissertation Abstracts, 1966, 27(1-B), 325- 
326. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


12681. Brown, Robert L. (Brown & Assoc., Green- 
ville, S. C.) Imperatives for job success. Personnel 
Journal, 1966, 45(8), 478-483.—Suggests 5 “impera- 
tives” for job success, and focuses on abilities and 
motivations, emotional status of the individual, and 
setting standards of job performance.— Journal abstract. 

12682. Buiter, J. Н. Arbeidsstudie en prestatiebelon- 
ing: 1. [Labor-study and skill-wages: L] Mens en 
Onderneming, 1965, 19(1), 17-24.—A need is expressed 
for the construction of a new pattern of remuneration 
for skilled workers because of the weaknesses of 
prar ously accepted wage concepts. Concepts felt to be 
faulty include those stating that analytical investigations 
can indicate the “1 best way" of work performance, 
that the worker is motivated solely by financial reward, 
and that the worker should not have any part in 
planning. The use of such concepts results in a lack of 
initiative among workers coupled with a marked in- 
difference and apathy toward the welfare of the 
bros qr A : Ter Keurst. 

n ter, J. H. Arbeidsstudie en 'estatie- 
beloning: II. [Labor-study and skill-wages: ILI Mens en 
Onderneming, 1965, 19(2), 92-100.— The “new econom- 
ics" is characterized by high осуш, high wages, 
ап unprecedented consumer demand and the replace- 
ment of the owner-worker arrangement by a man- 
agement-union economy. Certain projections are made: 
(1) worker satisfaction should be develo by other 
arrangements than wage-scale alone, (2 greater re- 
muneration should accompany greater productivity, (3) 
bonus-payments for ШЕЕ productivity should 
assume greater importance, (4) quota-systems are to be 
questioned, (5) manipulation of the wage-scale is not a 
satisfactory procedure for change and control, and (6) 


an ideal business need not be identi i ki 
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sions, but no significant interaction occurred. The lack 
of interaction effect suggested that occupational and job 
satisfaction were not effectively separated by these 
measures. Whether or not this separation can be 
accomplished remains a question.—Journal abstract. 
12686. Philipsen, H. Enkele aspecten van het stijgend 
ziekteverzuim: I. [Certain aspects of increasing absence 
due to illness.] Mens en Onderneming, 1966, 20(4), 
201-214—The Netherlands’ Institute for Preventive 
Medicine reported that, on the basis of absentecism 
among 300,000 male workers, the percentage of absence 
due to illness increased in 10 yr. to 35%. The report 
Suggests syndromes of sickness: (1) objective syndrome, 
such as infections and heart disease; (2) objective- 
subjective and subjective syndrome, such as digestive- 
disturbances, movement difficulties, and neuroses and 
psychoses; (3) respiratory diseases; and (4) undiagnosed 
“ailments.” The duration of illnesses caused by the Ist 
syndrome increased 23%; by the 2nd, 8%; by the 3rd, 
13%; and by the 4th, negligible. A factor that accounts 
for the increase in duration of illness is the employment 
of older workers in the labor force.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


12687. Bruyn, Р. Leiding geven: Invloed uitoefenen. 
[Giving leadership: Practicing influence.] Mens en 
Onderneming, 1966, 20(3), 164-172.—Leadership within 
an organization may be considered the exercise of 
influence. Several methods of influence are discussed: 
(1) reward power, (2) coercive power, (3) legitimate 
power, (4) expert pomere and (5) referent power. The 
effectiveness of each of these depends on the reaction of 
the individual person to them.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12688. ‚ Frank P. (Louisiana State U.) 


Cross cultural of executive life history ante- 
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9. French, J. R., Jr., Sherwood, J. J., & 
Bradford, D. L. Change in self-identity in a management 
training conference. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Кр .1966, 2(2), 210-218.—During a 2-wk con- 
erence in human relations training, questionnaire 
measurements of self-identity were made at the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the conference, The hypotheses 
were that: (1) the greater the amount of feedback 
(communicated objective public identity), the greater 

е change in self-identity; (2) the greater the impor- 
tance of a dimension of self-perception to the S, the 
пере the change in his self-identity on that dimension; 
2 (3) the lower a Person’s self-evaluation on a 

imension of self-perception, the greater the change in 
that dimension. The results 
3rd but not the 2nd hy- 
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reported study were those found in hospitals and 
governmental offices. The results found in Dutch 
organizations were practically identical with those 
obtained in Ohio. In addition, 2 other aspects were 
identified: leadership-stability and dynamic-leadership. 


—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12692. Philipsen, H., & Саѕѕее, E. Т. Verschillen in 
de wijse van leidinggeven tussen drie typen organisaties. 
[Differences in the pattern of leadership in three t 
of organizations.] Mens en Onderneming, 1965, 19(3), 
172-184.—4 patterns of leadership were assumed: social 
leadership, instrumental leadership, leadership-stability, 
and dynamic leadership. The types of organization 
studied were a hospital, a factory, and a government 
office. Significant correlations at the 1% level were 
found between: (1) social leadership and leadership- 
stability in all organizations; (2) social and dynamic 
leadership in hospital and office; (3) instrumental 
leadership and leadership stability in hospital and office; 
(4) instrumental and dynamic leadership in factory; and 
(5) leadership stability and dynamic leadership in 
factory. Leadership scores were high in the factory, 
especially the pattern of dynamic leadership. In the 
hospital the score for the pattern of instrumental 
leadership was high, with other patterns distinctly 
lower. In the office the patterns of instrumental leader- 
ship and leadership-stability were high, with the pattern 
of instrumental leadership distinctly lower.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


12693. Ringel, S., Vicino, F. L., 
S. Human factors research in command information 
processing systems. USA PRO Tech. Res. Rep., 6 
No. 1145, 29 p.—Describes the scope, rationale, organi- 
zation, and progress of a command systems research 
program to provide human factors information neeg 
for performance within complex automated information 
Following a survey of military 


(2) 
dynamic aspects of information, (3) display modes and 

and (4) aids to the 
decision process. Various tactical operations system 
functions were simulated in а Command Systems 
Laboratory. Findings suggest the possibility of reduc- 
tion in storage capacity requirements, number of 


displays called from storage during a given operational 
time period, and time required for the total information 
and support the incor- 


assimilation-decision process 
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poration and use of information conspicuity coding 
capabilities in command systems.— USA PRO. 

12694. Thomas, James A., & Sadacca, Robert. 
Ability of image interpreters to adapt output to varying 
requirements for completeness and accuracy. USA PRO 
Tech. Res. Note, 1966, No. 165, 29 p.—Describes an 
initial study, involving 2 experiments, in the develop- 
ment of procedures through which a computer can aid 
in the interpretation-decision process. The experiments 
were conducted to study the effect of providing payoff 
instructions based on specific intelligence requirements 
on image interpreter performance in 2 important tasks: 
location and identification of targets in tactical imagery, 
and rapid screening of tactical imagery. In each 
experiment, 3 sets of instructions were used empha- 
sizing, respectively, importance of completeness of 
interpretation, importance of achieving a balance 
between accuracy and completeness, and accuracy over 
completeness. Results of both experiments show that 
interpreter formance can vary as a function of the 
relative weight given accuracy and completeness of 
output. Positive results obtained in both experiments 
emphasize the need for [очон of guidance to 
interpreters to offset highly variable and subjective 
evaluations given intelligence requirements. Devel- 
opment of payoff matrices for classes of military 
situations is suggested.—USA PRO. 


Displays & Controls 


DRIVING & SAFETY 
12695. Cesa-Bianchi, Marcello, & Di Naro, Calo- 


gero. (U. Milan, Italy) Ricerca sugli atteggiamenti 
verso i mezzi di protezione individuali. [Research on the 


attitudes towards personal protective equipment.] 
Securitas, 1966, 51(3), 89-126.—200 ironworkers were 
administered a 68-item questionnaire which measured: 
(1) the worker's security situation in his work unit, (2) 
his personal working and security experiences, and (3) 
his past experience and outside work. The workers were 
then divided, on the basis of direct observation, into 
groups of those who did use protective equipment and 
those who did not. Attitudes which more frequently 
coincided with the use of the equipment were identified. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) (45 ref.) 
—English summary. 

12696. Williamson, Thomas R., & Barrett, Gerald 
V. (Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Akron, О.) Feasibility 
of measuring eye movements in real-world and simulated 
situations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1966, 
23(1), 329-330.— Preliminary investigation to determine 
the feasibility of utilizing the 1962 Mackworth head- 
mounted eye-marker camera in both simulated and 
real-world driving situations indicated that: (1) the 
camera limits scene width to a toal of 25° when $ looks 
straight ahead, (2) eye-marker spot drops below center 
as distance from original calibration location is in- 
creased, (3) an auxiliary boresight device is required to 
make the initial eye-spot calibration quickly and ` 
efficiently, (4) ambient light of real-world hampers 
initial calibration procedures, (5) interior heights. À 
automobile limits heights of Ss, and (6) film f 
selection varies from real-world to simulator. — 0 о 
abstract. T 
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Ability (see also Ability/Verbal) 
12261 


Ability/Verbal 
12147, 12152 
Abnormal Behavior (see also Neurosis, Mental 
Disorder, Psychosis) 
Abnormal Psychology (sce also Clinical Psy- 
chology) 
Absenteeism 
12638, 12686 
Absolute Judgment (see Judgment) 
Abstract (see Abstraction) 
‘Abstraction (see also Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 
Academic Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
Acceleration (see Gravity) 
Acceptance 
12299 
Accident (see Safety) 
Acclimatization (see Adaptation) 
Accommodation /Optical 
11717 
Acculturation (see also Conformity, Culture) 
Achievement (see also next headings) 
12163, 12585, 12645 
Achievement Motivation (see also Achieve- 
ment/Over & Under) 
11662, 11888, 12219, 12340, 12604 
Achievement Need (see also Aspiration Level, 
Expectation) 
11658 
Achievement Test (see Test/Achievement) 
Achievement/Academic (see also Achieve- 
ment/Prediction of Academic) 
12137, 12352, 12589, 12612, 12615, 12616, 
12617, 12619, 12643, 12653 
Achievement/Over & Under 
12633 
Achievement/Prediction of Academic (see also 
Prediction) 
12618 
Acquiescence (see also Social Desirability) 
Acting Out 
12435 
Activation 
11804 
Activity 
11841, 11940, 11986, 12012, 12018, 12027, 
12111, 12131, 12132 
Sealy (see Visual Acuity, Auditory Thresh- 
ol 


Adaptation 
11993, 12232 
Adaptation Level 
11684, 11702 
Ee (see also Dark Adapta- 
tion 
11704, 11775 
Adjustment/Personal & Social (see also School 
Adjustment) 
12159, 12179, 12182, 12308, 12312, 12447, 
12535, 12581, 12593, 12613, 12615, 12616 
Adler, я 
Admi ation (see also Management, Organ- 
ization, School Administration) 
Admission (sce also Selection) 
12418, 12579 
Adolescence (see also Student/ High School) 
12114, 12167, 12168, 12169, 12170, 12171, 
12172, 12173, 12174, 12175, 12176, 12177, 
12178, 12179, 12180, 12181, 12182, 12184, 
12185, 12186, 12187, 12188, 12189, 12267, 


12272, 12316, 12381, 12389, 12482, 12494, 
12647 


Adoption 
12162, 12357, 12546 
Adrenal Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hor- 
mone) 


12009 
Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) 
Adulthood 
11748, 12018, 12190 
Advertising 
Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, 
Literature) 
11723, 12304 
Affect (see also Emotion) 
12290 
Affection (see Love, Emotion) 
‘Affective Disorder (see also Depression, 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis) 
12370, 12561 
Affiliation (see Affiliation Need) 
Affiliation Need 


12333 


Africa 
12215, 12222, 12257 
Aftereffect (see also next headings) 
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Aftereffect /Figural 
11697 


Aftereffect/Spiral 
Afterim: ak 
Age (see Age Differences, Aging, Geriatrics, 
Adulthood) 
Age Differences 
11641, 11653, 12009, 12016, 12033, 12113, 
1210, p 12345 ‘destin 
А ion (see also Anger, Hostility 
212018, 5009, 12108, 12111, 12355, 12398, 
12445 


Agii 
Mi 12194, 12197, 12349 
Air 
11962, 11984, 12072 


Air Force (see also Personnel/Military) 
12658, 12661, 12662, 12667 


ircraft i^ 3 
Airman (see Pilot, Personnel/Military, Air 
Force) з 
Alcohol (see also next headings) 
Alcohol / Drinking of 
Alcoholism 
12407, 12409, 12464, 12465, 12466, 12468, 
12469, 12470, 12471, 12472, 12474, 12475 
Allergy (see also Asthma) 
12505 


Allport, G. W. , 
Alternation (see also Learning/Maze) 

11893, 11913, 11928, 12005, 12011, 12554 
Ambiguity 

11882 
American Psychological Association 

11594, 11603 


Amnesia 
11962, 12034 


Amj ine 
rA 12467 

Amygdala & Amygdalectomy 
11923 


Anal & Anality (see Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation) 
Analysis (see also Variance/ Analysis of) 
11638, 11639, 11640, 12288, 12297, 12368 
Analyzer 


ings that specify his particular interest. 


Anchor Effect & Anchoring 
P po also Aggression, Hostility) 


Animal Behavior & Animal Psychology 
12003, 12077, 12198 
Animals (see also specific animals) 
11939, 11957, 12008, 12018, 12032, 12036, 
12040, 12041, 12049, 12079, 12103, 12104 
Anomie 
Anoxia 
Anthropology 
12588 
Anthropometry (see Body Types) 
Anti-Semitism (see Jew, Prejudice) 
‘Anxiety (see also Fear, Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Phobia, Test Anxiety) | 
11654, 11660, 11661, 11794, 12129, 12164, 
12173, 12311, 12346, 12347, 12353, 12450 
Aphasia 
11942 


Apparatus 
11672, 11673, 11674, 11675, 11676, 11677, 
11783, 12037 
Apparent Distance (see Distance, Percep- 
tion/Depth) 
Apparent Movement (see Movement/Appar- 
ent) 


Appetite 
11985, 11996 

Appraisal (see also Selection) 
12678 


Ары (see also Approach-Avoidance) 

11959 

Approach-A voidance (see also Conflict) 
12023 


Aptitude (see also Test/. Aptitude) 
12645 


Aptitude Test (sce Test, |J Aptitude) 
Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 
Arctic (see Environment) 
Arithmetic (see also Mathematics) 
Army (see also Personnel/Military, Military) 
11602, 12639, 12673 
Army Classification Battery 
‘Arousal (see also Attention, Electroencephalo- 
graphy, xA 
11702, 11867, 12074, 12124, 12126, 12299 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, 
Literature) 
11719, 12400 
Articulation 
12559 
Ascendance-Submission (see Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (sec also 
Achievement Need, Expectation) 
12178, 12245, 12267 
Assimilation 
Association (sce also Learning) 
8, 11856, 11863, 12103 


Association/Word 
11810, 11813, 12285, 12289, 12290, 12295, 
12296 
Associations (see Organizations). 
yeso (see alio AE 
Athletics (see rts) к tS 
posse о ‘Arousal, Distraction, Vigi- 


ЕЯ 11776, 12119, 12121, 12124, 12156, 

4 " 
‘eigen d also next headings, Maternal 
DT 71, 12161, 12185, 12190, 12197, 


12203, 12249, 12251, 12258, 12335, 12548, 
12550, 12551, 12609, 12645 
Attitude Change 
ООЛ 12250, 12253, 12256, 12262, 
12263 
Attitude Scale 
11649, 12260, 12673 
Attitude/Industr: 
12257, 12682, 12683, 12695 
Attitude/Student 
12178, 12213, 12252, 12259, 12261, 12614, 
12616, 12617 


lence 
Audiogenic Seizure 
Audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, 
Deafness) 
11748, 11750, 12196, 12464 
Audition (see also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, 
Masking, Speech) 
11716, 11741, 11742, 11747, 11759, 11762, 
11853, 11995, 12146, 12555 
Auditory Cortex & Projection Area 


11951, 11954. 
Auditory Discrimination (see also Audiometry, 
Audition) 
11743, 11745, 11746, 11751, 11883, 11890, 
11956, 12048, 12083 
Auditory Measuremení 


t 
11693, 11749, 11750, 11946, 12006 
AY Thresholds (see Auditory Measure- 
ment) 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, 
Conformity, Dogmatism) 
Authority (see also Conformity, Law, Parent, 
Social Power) 
Autism (see also Fantasy ) 
12457, 12529, 12531, 12533, 12563 
Autokinetic Effect (see also Movement/Appar- 
t 


ent) 
Automation & Automata 
- 12642 
Automobile (sec Driving) 
Autonomic (see Nervous System/Autonomic) 
Autonomy (see also Dependency, 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
12377, 12384 
Aviation 
12666 
» 11916, 11918, 11930, 11969, 12061, 
12062, 12063, 12070 3» 
Avoidance (see. Learning/Avoidance) 
Brie e (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigi- 
ance] 
11819, 11941, 12365, 12371 


Barbiturate 
d (sec Test/ Battery) 
Behavior (see also Behavior Problems) 
11600, 11625, 11680, 11793, 11900, 12004, 
12015, 12103, 12208, 12397, 12404 
Behavior Problems 
12399 
Behavioral Science 
Behaviorism 
Belief (see also Attitude) 
Bender-Gestalt Test 
12151, 12567 
Benzedrine (see Amphetamine) 
Bias (see Prejudice) 
Bibliographies 
11616, 11617, 11618, 11619, 11620, 12403, 
12664 


Binet-Test (see Stanford-Bi inet) 

Biochemistry (sec also Hormone, Metabolism) 
11927, 11937, 11957, 11958, 11959, 11962, 
11963, 12496 

Biographies (sce also Obituaries) 

12488, 12618, 12688 
Biological Rhythms 
Biology 
11896 
Bird 
11978, 12021, 12050, 12106, 12109 
Birth 
12115, 12157, 12218, 12229, 12548, 12585, 
12609 


Blacky Pictures (see Projective Techniques) 
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Blindness 


12460 
Blood (see also Blood Pressure, Blood Sugar, 
Cardiovascular) 
11985, 12007, 12503, 12510 
Blood Pressure 


Body 
12014, 12361 
Body Image 
12331, 12348 


Body Т, 
Bone Conduction (see Audition) 
Books 


11602, 11615, 12182, 12396 
(see also next headings, Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
T, 11900, 11902, 11903, 11910, 11927, 
11929, 11958, 11978, 11986, 11987, 11989, 
11992, 11997, 12010, 12193, 12588 


ma; 
12451, 15563, 12567, 12568, 12569, 12573 
in Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 
11921 


Brain Lesion 
11911, 11912, 11914, 11915, 11916, 11917, 
11918, 11919, 11920, 11921, 11922, 11923, 
11924, 12016 

Brain Stem 


RUNE SUN (see also Stimulation/Cen- 
tral) 


11926, 11928, 11930, 11931, 11932, 11933, 
11934, 11935, 11936, 11938, 11939, 11948, 
12083, 12093, 12402 
Brightness (see also Light) 
11676, 11685, 11718, 11729, 11738, 12056 
ightness Discrimination 
11731, 11986 


iness 
12638, 12641, 12642, 12665, 12671 


Caffeine (see Stimulant) 

соак Scale (see also Authoritarianism, 
е 

California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 

Cancer 


12256 
Cardiovascular (sec also Blood, Heart) 
11982, 12471 
аве Ні 
12390, 12498, 12515, 12525, 12526, 12527, 
TA 12529, 12530, 12531, 12533, 12560, 


Casework (see Social Casework 
! ) 
11979, 12105, 12112 
Cat 


11902, 11907, 11909, 11918, 11932, 11945, 
11946, 11948, 11949, 11951, 11953, 11955; 
es 12011, 12013, 12016, 12028, 12071, 


Categorical Behavior 
11800, 11818, 11870, 12321, 12458 
Cathexis (sec Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 


12634 
Causation & Causality 
Central Nervous System (see Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cerebral Cortex (see also Brain, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) P 
11902, 11904, 11907, 11924 
Cerea Pals (see also Physical Handicap) 
Certification 
Character 
12187 
Cheatii 
Check-List (see also Inventory) 
12346 


Chemical & Chemistry 
11754, 11896, 11958, 11962, 11985, 12511 
Chicken 
Child Guidance (sec Guidance/Child) 
Child Psychiatry 
11609, 12423, 12433 


п 


Child Psychology 
b 12435 
ild R. 


12116, 12158, 12165, 12204, 12224, 12546 
& Children (see also Gifted, In- 


fancy) 
11607, 12127, 12130, 12131, 12153, 12161, 
12162, 12225, 12295, 12398, 12457, 12461, 
12478, 12531, 12545, 12559, 12564, 12572, 
12579, 12613, 12621 
Childhood/Abilit; 
1178, 12146 12147, 12148, 12150, 12151, 
12152, 12621 
Childhood/ Anxiety in 
Childhood /Behavior Problems 
12463, 12543 
Childhood/Concepts in 
12114, 12128, Eg 
Childhood/Development in 
ПЗЕ 11734, 11858, 12114, 1 
12117, 12125, 12126, 12133, 12134, 1 
12149, 12151, 12156, 12158, 
Childhood /Emotional Disturbanc: 
12390, 12485, 12494, 12528, 12563, 12592 
Childhood /Gifted (sce Gifted) 
Кери 
12529, 12554, 12557, 12566 
Childhood/Learning іп 
11826, 11828, 11829, 12128, 12135, 12136, 
12137, 12140, 12142, 12143, 12144, 12593, 
12595, 12601, 12604, 12623 


|/ Perception in 
11734, 12154, 12155 


// Personality 

12157, 12160, 12352, 12425, 12442, 
Childhood/Preferences in 
Childhood/Preschool 

12129, 12141, 12145, 12230 
Childhood/Psychosis in a 
Childhood/Retarded (see Mental Retardation) 
Childhood/Schizophrenia in (sec Schizophre- 

nia/Childhood) 


12621 


Choice Behavior (sec also Decision Making, 
Learning /Probability) 
11626, 11747, 11827, 11885, 11886, 11891, 
11893, 12016, 12076, 12080 
Class (sce Socioeconomic Status, Soci 1 Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
12651, 12663 
Miser (see also Education, School, Teach- 
їп 
11608, 12159, 12590, 12593, 12621 
left Lip & Palate 
пе cti Thera 
py/Client Centered) 
Cuni (see also Hospital) 
12423, 12424, 12457, 12461, 12466, 12543 
it 


py (see Psychothera- 


Clinical Jud; 
11647, 11652, 12305, 12369, 12448, 12449, 
12458 


Clinical Psychology (sce also Abnormal Psy- 
chology) 
11594, 11605, 12065, 12366, 12368, 12376, 
12465, 12477, 12547 
Cochlea (see also Ear) 
11762, 11945, 11949, 11952, 11953 

Coding (see also Display) 

Cognition (see also Reasoning, Thinking) 
11656, 11800, 11808, 11868, 11995, 11999, 
12114, 12125, 12134, 12223, 12312, 12383 

'ognitive ince (see also Dissonance) 
12248, 12253 

Cognitive Style 
12254, 12308, 12442 

Cold (see Temperature) 

College (see also Education, School, Stu- 

dent/College) 
SER 12600, 12610, 12625, 12637 


Color Perception 
11683, 11735, 11737 


Color Vision 
11736 
Color-Word 
Communication (see also Information, Lan- 
guage, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
11669, 11882, 12136, 12247, 12271, 12273, 
12283, 12284, 12288, 12299, 12302, 12307, 
12347, 12490 
Communication /Mass 
257, 12303, 12375, 12446 
ity (see also Culture, Group) 
12232, 12235, 12251 
Community Services 
12544, 12581 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 
chology) 
Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
Motivation) 
11784 
Comprehension 
Compulsion (sce Mania, Impulsiveness) 
Computer & Computation 
11630, 11642, 11643, 11644, 11694, 12663, 
12669 
Concentration Camp 
Concept (see also Abstraction, Concept For- 
mation, Thinking). 
11812, 11818, 11878, 12298, 12440 
Concept Formation 
11879, 11880, 12138, 12189, 12246, 12458, 
12513, 12584 
Conditional Galvanic Skin Response (see Gal- 
vanic Skin Response) 
Ci conditioned Emotional Response 
11919 


Conditioned Reflex (see also Conditioning/ 
Classical, Reflex). 
11807, 11932 
Conditioned Response 
12007 
Conditioning (sce also next headings) 
11762, 11804, 11809, 11866, 11900, 11984, 
12026, 12043, 12096, 12303, 12416, 12489, 
12528, 12530, 12580. 
Conditioning/Avoidance 
11805, 11966, 12013, 12072 
Conditioning/Classical 
11679, 11806, 11807, 12040, 12041, 12042, 
12044, 12063, 12474 
Conditioning/Eyelid 
11629, 11808 
Conditioning /Interoceptive 
12045 


Conditioning /Operant 
11747, 11920, 12053, 12085, 12537, 12575 
Conditioning / Verbal 
11679, 11803, 11819, 11823, 11830, 12275 
Cone (see Retina) 
Conference (sec Symposium) à 
Conflict (see also Competition, Learning/ 
Avoidance) 
11705, 12023, 12288 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Group 
Influence, Social Power) 
12157, 12174, 12265, 12280, 12313, 12342 
Conscience 
Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Un- 
conscious) 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 
Constancy 
Consulting 
11609, 12630 
Consumer 
Consumer Behavior 3 
Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 
11816 
Contrast 
Contribution & Criticism 
11826, 11828, 12504 
Control (see also Display) n 
Convulsion (sec Electroconvulsive Shock, Epi- 
lepsy, Seizure) 
Cooperation 
711889, 12268 
Coordination 
Correlation (see also Statistics) 
11636, 11642, 11668, 12250 
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Cortex. (see Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, 
Auditory Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guidance, Interviewing) 
11621, 12180, 12540, 12541, 12542, 12544, 
12547, 12610, 12632 


Counselor 
11604, 12551, 12655 
С ference (see Transference) 
Counting 
Court 
12487 


Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Music, Think- 
ing, Literature, Aesthetics) 
11874, 11967, 12321, 12322, 12323, 12324, 
12325, 12446, 12605, 12641, 12665 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency /Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
12375, 12480 
Critical Flicker Fusion (see Flicker Fusion) 
Critical Incident 
Criticism (see Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture) 
11665, 12204, 12207, 12210, 12212, 12224, 
12230, 12667, 12688, 12691 


Cue 
11671, 11709, 11983, 12005, 12046, 12075, 
12086 
Culture (sce also Acculturation, Cultures, 
Group Influence, Ethnology) 
l 


Culture/Change in (see also Culture, Cultures) 
12217 


Cultures & Countries (see also Culture) 
12117, 12213, 12215, 12218, 12221 


Curiosity 
11769, 12161 : 
taneous Sensitivity (see also Skin) 
11755, 11761, 11955 
Cybernetics 
11623 


Dark Adaptation (see also Adaptation/Sen- 
sory) 
Data (see also Computer, Statistics) 
11644, 12317 
Day Dreaming (see Fantasy). 
Deal 


ifness. 
12460,12554,12555 
Death (sec also Homicide, Suicide) 
12192, 12197, 12259 ў f 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Learning/Probability) 
11630, 11682, 11840, 11880, 11881, 11882, 
11883, 11884, 12169, 12170, 12171, 12172, 
12175, 12176, 12177, 12186, 12187, 12269, 
12648, 12649, 12693, 12694 


Defecation 1 
Defense Mechanism (sce also Defensiveness, 
Defense/Perceptual) 
12160, 12197, 12444, 12519 
Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mech- 


anism) 5 
Defensiveness (see also Defense Mechanism) 
ja Vu (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Delayed Reaction & Response 
тексе (see also Conformity, 
Crime & Criminals) 
12272, 12481, 12482, 12483, 12484, 12485, 
12486, 12487, 12488 


Delusion 
12465, 12532 3 
Denial (sce Defense Mechanism) 
(see also Autonomy) 
alization у 
ression (see also Emotion, Manic-De- 
ressive Psychosis) 
11652, 12350, 12409, 12412, 12450, 12479, 
12495, 12521 i 
Deprivation (sce also Deprivation/Sensory, 
Isolation) 
12132, 12391 
ivation/Sensory 
11991, 11995, 11999 Z: 
Perception (see Perception/ Depth) 
ation (see Integration) 


Detection t 
11712, 11745, 11890, 11912, 12083, 12559 


їй 


'elopment (see also Maturation) 
11726, 12065, 12115, 12117, 12133, 12156, 
12167, 12349, 12367, 12588 
Dexterity (see Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (sec Blood, Disease) 
Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
Diagnosis/Differential 
12417, 12450 
Dial (see Display) 
Diet (see Food) 
Digit (see Number) 
Disability (see Physical Handicap) 
Disaster 


Discipline (see also Conformity, Power) 
12463 


Discrimination (see also Visual Discrimination, 
Learning/Discrimination) 
11630, 11751, 11754, 11787, 12053 
Discrimination Learning (see Learning/Dis- 
enm; 
Discrimination Reversal 
11931, 11972, 12056, 12057 
Disease (see also Illness). 
12348, 12553, 12565 
Displacement (see Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 
11712, 11756, 12693 
Dissonance 
12293 
Distance (sce also Distance/Apparent) 
Dignare ИЧ (see Distance, Perception/ 
t 


р! 
Distraction (sce Attention) 
Distribution (see also Statistics) 
11851 
Divorce 
Doctorate 


Dog 

11952, 11973, 11982 

tism 

11657 
Dominance 

11806, 11885, 11886, 12108, 12173 
Draw-A-Man Test 

12564 
Draw-A-Person Test 

11719 


Drawing (see also Art, Creativity, Aesthetics) 
11727, 12139, 12314 

Dream (see also Dreaming) 
11765, 11766, 11767, 12438, 12473 


Dreaming 

Drinking (see also Alcohol/Drinking) 
11935, 12025 

Drive (see also Motivation) 
11808, 12095, 12459 


Driving 
11981, 12696 

Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
12467 


Drug Effects (see also Drugs, Drug Therapy) 
11922, 11926, 11936, 11964, 11965, 11968, 
11969, 11970, 11971, 11972, 11973, 11975, 
11977, 12004, 12070, 12365 

Drug Therapy (see also Drug Effects) 

12404, 12405, 12407, 12408, 12409, 12410, 
12411; 12412, 12415, 12416, 12417, 12505, 
12516, 12518, 12556, 12560 

Drugs (sce also Tranquilizer) 

Duck 


Ear (see also Audition, Cochlea) 
11698, 11949 \ 
Eating (see also Food) 
11899, 12015, 12094 
Ecology (see also Environment) TT 
Economics 
Education (see also College, School 
11620, 11655, 12118, 12137, 12 
12539, 12587, 12588, 12592, 
12598, 12606 < 
Education/ Physical 


Educ 27, 12628 
“Guidance 
tional) 


Educational Measurement 
12622 

Educational Psychology 
12601 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
12332, 12340, 12361 

Effort 

Ego (see also next headings, Self) 

12354, 12376, 12389 

Ego Identity 

Ego Psychology 

Ego Strength 
12455 

Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
11835, 11906, 12024 

Electrocardiogram 
11676, 11898, 11899, 11981 

Electroconvulsive Shock 
12034 

Electrode 
12402 

Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Electroencephalography (see also Arousal) 
sd 11835, 11898, 11940, 11941, 11943, 
12115 

Electromyography (see also Eye Movement) 
11779, ШЙ? 

Electrophysiol 
11677, 11957, 12497 

Electroretinography (see also Retina) 

Embedded Figures 

Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 

11583, 11865, 11892, 12329, 12355, 12371, 
12514 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood, 
Emotion, Mental Disorder) 
12370 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
12017 

Empathy 
12337, 12388 

Endocrine (see also Hormone, Gland) 

12008, 12499, 12518 

Engineering Psychology 

Engineers & Engineering 
11650 


Enuresis (see also Urination) 
11943, 12416, 12530 
Environment 
11989, 11990, 11992, 11994, 12002, 12010, 
12017, 12220, 12221, 12356, 12593, 12652 
Epidemiology 
Epilepsy (see also Seizure) 
11835, 12570 
іперһгіпе 
11937, 11980 
EPPS (see Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) 
Equipment (see Apparatus) 


Error 
11845 
Escape 
12059 
Escape Learning (see Learning/Escape) 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) 


Ethnology 
12214, 12512 
Ethology 
11913 
Evaluation 
12659, 12660, 12676 
Evoked Potential (see Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution 
11600, 12198 
Examination (see Test, Educati ~ 
Г semen) Ó | tional Mea- 
xceptional Child (see Mental i 
E cation /Specil) dd 
Excitation (sce also Inhibition) 
Executive (see Management) 
Exercise 


Existential Psychol 
12205, 123960067 & Psychiatry 
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Existentialisth (see also Existential Psychology) 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 


tion) 
11786, 12603, 12614 


perience 
11873, 12324, 12365, 12488 
Experience/Early $ 
11924, 11992, 12017, 12018, 12019, 12020, 
12021, 12112 
Experimental Design 
11669 
Experimental Psychology 
11588, 11678 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
search) 
11598, 11622, 11671, 11803, 11819, 12012, 
12029 
Exploratory Behavior 
11994, 12031, 12036, 12074 
Expression (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, 
Learning) 
11671, 11795, 11916, 12026, 12037, 12043, 
12090, 12097, 12098, 12101, 12104 
Extipetion Relator 
" 


Extinction/ Resistance 
12091, 12093 
Extrasensory Perception (see also Parapsy- 
chology) 
EXtrave on (see also Introversion) 
12339, 12341 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
11718, 11834, 11867 
Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 
11614, 11715, 11717, 11738, 11739, 11740, 
12696 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/ Eyelid) 
Eysenck, H. J. 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
Facial Expression (see also Expression) 


Factor Analysis 
11641, 11645, 11877, 11878 
Failure (see also Achievement, Success) 
Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
А o ШЕ 11796, 11811 
amily (see also Family Relations, Marri 
MS GST m n a шь. 
^ 7, 12215, 12229, 1 ü 
12237, 12432, 12538 ше 
Family Relations 
12118, 12168, 12174, 12232, 1 
12426, 12546, 12599 AE 99 


Fant see also Autism, ii 
VO 1230, ian. Dreaming, Imagery) 

Farmi 
12227, 12600 

Father 

Fatigue 

E Ee NAE 

ear (sce also Emoti ivati i 
Ай) ion, Motivation, Phobia, 


11582, 12026, 12065, 1 
In 2067, 12069, 12256, 


Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardati. 
Feedback (see also K y 
Reino: iiis nowledge of Results, 
, 12268, 12270, 12283 
Feeding (sce Eating) 
FE (see Emotion) 
rens (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 


у 
Fighting (see Aggression, Hostilit 
хы Aftereficet (see Aretes) Figura) 


12050, 12052 
Film 


s 1200, 12598 
їпдег (ѕее Напа) 
Fish S 


12024 
pedes (see Taste) 
licker (see also Fli T 
Mie Каро кес buon) 
11692, 11764 


Following Response 
Food 


12021, Hx 
Food val 
11930, 12000, 12023, 12522 


‘ood Intake 
11959, 11988, 12391 
Food Preference (see Food Intake) 
Forced Choice 


11890 
Foreign (see International, Psychology A- 
broad) 
Foreman (sec Supervision) ч 
Forgetting (see also Extinction, Learning, 
Memory, Retention) 
A 11926, ake ion/Form) 
Form Perception (sec Perception/Form 
Formula. 
Foster Home (sec Adoption) 


France 

12315, 12424, 12597 
Freud, S. 

12455 


Friendshi 
12175, 12542 


Егор 
Frontal Lobotomy (sec Brain Lesion) 
Frustration (sec also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) 
11826, 11828, 12086, 12224 


Galvanic Skin Response 
alvai 
11775, 11804, 11805, 11898 
Game (see also Play) 
11888, 11892, 11894 
Game Theory (also Decision Making, Learn- 
ing/Probability, Choice Behavior) 
11889, 12268 
Generalization (sce also Abstraction, Gener- 
alization/Stimulus) 
11678, 11799, 11812, 12100 
Generalization/Stimulus 
11818, 11836, 12058, 12155 


Genetics 
12002, 12010, 12108, 12131 

Geriatrics 
12117, 12191, 12193, 12195, 12196, 12197, 
12418 


у 
12116, 12310, 12440 
Gerontology (sec Geriatrics) 
Gestalt Psychology (sce also Field Study) 
Gesture 


Gifted 

12163, 12320 
Gland (see also Endocrine, Hormone) 
Ced Motivation) 


Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, 
Draw-A-Person Test) 


ernment 
11615, 12421 


онт (see also Handwriting) 


Gravity (see also Weightlessness) 
Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Reference Group) 
12222, 12275, 12278, 12281, 12282 
Discussion 


Group Dynamics 
12277, 12288 
Group Effectiveness 
12269, 12273 
Group Influence 
11882, 12266, 12267, 12276 
Producti 


ivity 
12264, 12270, 12277 
Structu 


ге 
С 12205, 12279, 12527 
roup Therapy (see Psychotherapy /Group) 
Group/Ethnic (see also Eihnolony) z 
Group/Small (see also Interpersonal) 
12265, 12272, 12274, 12284 
Growth (sec Development, Maturation, Men- 
tal Development) 
ee also next headings, Counseling) 


Guidance/Child 

12320, 12543, 12549 
Guidance/Educational 

11649, 12631, 12632, 12633, 12634 
Guidance/ Vocational 

12536, 12647, 12650, 12651, 12655, 12685 


Guilt 

11772, 12299, 12310 
Guinea Pig 

12083 
Gustation (see Taste) 


Habit (see also Extinction, Learning) 
Habit Strength 
Habituation 

11588, 11946, 12071, 12120 
Hallucination - 

11914, 12370, 12461, 12464 
Hallucinogen 

12520 
Hand 

11691, 11837 
Handedness (see also Laterality) 


12363 
i] (see Childhood/Handicapped, Phys- 
andicap) 
Handling 


Handwriting (see also Graphology) 
Headache (see Illness) 
Hearing (see Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing /Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Car- 
diovascular) 
Heart Rate 
11779, 11805, 11982, 11983, 12045, 12121 
Heat (see Temperature) 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High School (see Student/High School, 
School) 
Higher Education (see College) 
Hippocampus 
11920, 11922 
History 
11583, 11590, 11591, 11589, 11592, 11593, 
11594, 12133, 12217, 12421, 12618 
Holtzman Inkblot Test 
Home 
12170, 12411, 12599 
Homicide (sce also Crime & Criminals, Sui- 
cide) 
Homing 
12003 
Homosexuality (see also Sexual Deviation) 
12244 
Hormone (see also the several hormones, 
Endocrine) 
11978, 11979 um 
Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Mental Hospital, Institution) 
11609, 12392, 12420, 12684 
Hostility (see also Aggression, Anger) 
12342 


Hue (see Color) 
s Engineering (see Engincering Psychol- 
ору, 
Human Factors 
Human Relations 
Humor 
12134 
Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 
12095, 12675 
Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 
Hypnosis 
12355, 12397 ons 
Hypnotizability (see also Suggestibility) 
Hypochondria 
Hypothalamus 
11933, 11935, 11939, 12102 
Hysteria & Hysterics 
12453, 12527 


Id (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
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Ideology (see Belief, Value) 
Illness (see also Disease, Mental Disorder) 
72, 12523, 12638 
Шотіпабоп (see Lighting) 
Illusion (see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) 
11696, 11697, 11698, 11700, 12324, 12447 


image 
11740, 12139, 12154, 12239, 12694 


Imagery 
11696, 11725, 11867 
Imagination (see also Fantasy) 
12337 
Imitation 
Immigrant 
Imprinting 
Impulsiveness 
12354 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reinforcement) 
12130, 12135 
Incest (see Sex Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (see Learning/Incidental) 
Income (see Wage) 
1 (see also Dependency) 


12057 


ndia 
11650, 11651, 11666, 12179, 12181, 12185, 
12209, 12211, 12215, 12216, 12218, 12219, 
12227, 12229, 12251, 12328, 12486, 12600, 
12611, 12615, 12623 
Indian (American) 
Individual Differences 
11781, 11979, 12020, 12133 
Industrial Psychology ( 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
12119, 12120, 12121, 12122, 12124, 12132, 
12140, 12568 


nference 
11820, 11875 i 
Inferiority Feeling (see also Achievement 
Need 


Influence (see Group Influence, Social Power, 
Interpersonal, Persuasion) 

Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 

11769, 11837, 11849, 12246, 12293, 12675, 


12693 i 
Information Theory (see also Information) 
11703, 11872, 12266 


Inheritance (see Genetics) __ Кк 
Inhibition (see also Conditioned Inhibition, 
Extinction, Interference) 
11963, 12507, 12569 
Inhibition/Reactive 
11781 


Inhibition/Retroactive 
11815, 11816 


Insect 
12004, 12022 Ў 
Insecurity (see also Security) _ er 
Insight (see also Problem Solving, Thinking) 
Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating 
Behavior) 
12003, 12022 * 
Institute (sec Organizations) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pital, Mental Hospital) 
12356, 12425, 12481, 12486 
instruction (see also Teaching) 
11700, 11706, 11825, 11846, 11891, 12157, 
12569, 12590, 12624, 12673, 12694 
Instructional Aids 
Insulin (see Hormone) 
Integration 
Intellectual 
12315 j 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
12110, 12179, 12189, 12315, 12317, 12318, 
12557 
Intelligence Quotient 
12316, 12586, 12603 2 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelli- 
gence) 


Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) 
шта also next headings, Motivation) 
Interest/Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 
Interference (see also Inhibition) 
11855, 12312 
International 
11593, 12201, 12480 
Interpersonal (see also Group, Social) 
11663, 12163, 12212, 12222, 12223, 12254, 
12258, 12281, 12590, 12642, 12667, 12672 
Intersensory 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling) 
12417 
Introversion (see also Extraversion) 
12340 
Inventory (see also Check List, Questionnaire, 
Survey) 
11654, 12343 


isolation 

11770, 11974, 11992, 12017, 12107 

Israel (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 

Italy 
12363 

Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Testing) 
11659, 12335 

Item Analysis 
11642 


Japan 
11665, 12206, 12212, 12476 
Jew (see also Minority Group, Religion) 
Job (see Occupation, Personnel /Industrial, 
Work) 
Job Evaluation 
12676, 12679, 12680 
Job Performance 
12536, 12681 
Job Satisfaction 
12684, 12685 
Journals 
Judgment 
11681, 11686, 11687, 11688, 11702, 11731, 
11760, 11771, 11887, 12113, 12300, 12332 
Jung, С. С. 
Junior High School (see School) 
dece Delinquency (see Delinquency/Juve- 
nile 


Kibbutz/Israel (sec also Israel) 
Kindergarten (see Childhood/Preschool) 
Kinesthesis (see also Movement, Percep- 
tion/Weight) 
11614, 11688, 11760 


Knowledge 
11596, 11656, 11769, 12228 
Knowledge of Results (sce also. Feedback, 
Reinforcement) 
11720, 12283 
Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record 


Labor Relations 
12682, 12683 

Language (see also Communication, Infor- 

mation, Speech, Verbal Behavior) 

11587, 11824, 11858, 11866, 11870, 12125, 
12286, 12287, 12289, 12291, 12292, 12294, 
12295, 12297, 12298, 12509, 12571, 12591, 
12594, 12629 


Leadership (see also Authority, Management) 
„ 12687, 12691 126 

11602, 12282, 12662, Condon $ 

1 12011, 12016, 

11838, 11843, 11861, Шо 12090: 12104; 


12269 
Set 


Y RE 


Learning Theory 
11680. 
Learning/ Avoidance 
11915, 11923, 11958, 11964, 11965, 11971, 
11975, 12033, 12060, 12064, 12066, 12068, 
12071, 12072, 12073, 12468 
Learning / Discrimination 
11625, 11761, 11792, 11797, 11933, 11972, 
12047, 12049, 12050, 12051, 12054, 12055, 
12057, 12058, 12140, 12143 
Learning/Escape 
12059, 12067, 12071, 12072 
Learning/Incidental 
Learning / Маге (see also Alternation) 
11922, 12030, 12033, 12035, 12084 
Learning/Motor 
Learning /Over 
12028, 12056 
Learning/Paired Associate 
11791, 11810, 11811, 11813, 11814, 11822, 
11824, 11825, 11852, 11853, 12666 
Hearn renee 


Learning/ Probability 
11795, 11798, 11875, 11895, 12062, 12142, 
12578 


Learning /Reversal 
12028, 12032, 12051, 12057 
Learning/Serial 
11631, 11821, 11851, 11857, 12319 
Learning/ Verbal 
11812, 11816, 11817, 11819, 11820, 11821, 
11833, 11844, 11852, 11860, 11991, 12144 
Legibility (see Handwriting, Display) 
Leisure 
Lesion (see Brain Lesion) 
Lie Detector (see Polygraph) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color, Reflectance) 
11699, 12008, 12024, 12029 ў 
Light Adaptation (see Dark Adaptation, Ad- 
aptation/Sensory) 
Light Reinforcement (see Reinforcement/ 
ight) . 
Lightin; 
11676, 11683, 11742, 11754, 12027, 12031 
Listening (see also Audition, Speech Intelli- 
gibility) 
12583 
Literature 
12439 
Localization (see also Sound Localization) 
Logic 
Loudness (see also Audition, Noise, Sound) 
11685, 11689, 11737, 11748, 11750. 


Love 
12224, 12391 
LSD (see Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (see Lighting) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD) 
11967, 11974, 11976, 12406, 12413 


MA Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale) 
Machine (see Apparatus) 
Man-Machine 
Management (see also Business, Leadership, 
Supervision, 
12342, 12599, 12676, 12688, 12690 
Mania 
12492 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (see also Depres- 
n 


sion) 
Manifest Anxiety Scale 
12301 + 
Manipulation 
Marketing & Marketing Research (see Con- 
sumer Behavior) 
Marriage (see also Divorce, Mating Behavior, 
PITT, 12214 ; 
1 > » 12216, 12236, 
12434, 12547 лн 
Marital Problems 
Мае ану (see also Femininity, Sex Role) 
11654, 11711, 11722, 11724 


Mass Behavior 
12303 
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Mass Media (see Communication/Mass) 
Maternal (see also Maternal Attitudes, Moth- 


er) 
Maternal Attitudes 
Mathematics 
11632, 11633, 11635, 11639, 11768, 11864, 
11877 


Mating Behavior (see also Sex Behavior) 
11978, 11979, 12008, 12102, 12105, 12106, 


Maturation (see also Development) 
12191, 12329, 12596 
Maze (see also Learning/Maze) 
11675, 12036, 12081 
Meaning (see also Semantics) 
11765, 11815, 12302 
Meaningfulness 
11708, 11811, 11813, 11844 
Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
EUR 11647, 11786, 11847, 12012, 12335, 


Mediating Response (see also Mediation) 
Mediation. (see also Mediating Response) 
11679, 11793, 11799, 11812, 11820, 11825, 
12155, 12298 
Medical Education (see also Medicine, Stu- 
dent/Medical) 
12654 
Medical Student (see Student/Medical) 
Medicine 


12344, 12372 
Memory (see also Forgetting, Recall, Recog- 
nition 
11623, 11832, 11836, 11848, 11849, 11855, 
11857, 11858, 11859, 11860, 11861, 11863, 
11914, 11926, 11929, 11934, 11964, 11965, 
12033, 12193, 12291, 12319. 

Memory/Short Term. 

11631, 11835, 11837, 11840, 11841, 11842, 
11844, 11847, 11851, 11852, 11853, 11854, 
11922, 11965, 12583 

Mental (see also next headings) 

11871, 11878 
Mental Ability 
ERN 
lental Deficiency (see Mental Retardation 

Mental Development (see Development) А 

Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis) 
12364, 12368, 12456, 12485 

Mental Health (see also Adj ustment) 

12118, 12479, 12535, 12539 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
ЧУ, 1418 1241 
ü š 12421, 12422, ñ 

Mental Hei 12575, 12576 nee 

ital / Programs in 

M Ер 12576 

leni ygiene (see Mental Health’ 

Mefital Patient (see Psychiatric РАНЫН) 

Mental Retardation (sce also Mon; olism) 
12460, 12571, 12572, 12573, 12574, 12575. 
12576, 12577, 12579, 12581, 12585, 12586. 

Mental Retardation/Learning in 


12140, 12573, 12578, 
ES 12580, 12582, 12583, 


M te 


leprobamai 
12414 
11975 11986, 
$ , 11987, 11989, 12520 
lethod & Methodok ii 
Mane) logy (see also Teaching 
11628, 11647, 11670, 11690, 12656 
Mexico 
12236 
ep ates (see also Mobility) 


Milieu Therap 
мш 195. 12317 
itary (see also Air Force, Army, Na: ) 
12001, 12656, 12660, 1670, 1 
NT 660, 12667, 12670, 12675, 


12217, 12302 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


Vi 


(MMPI) 

11645, 11668, 12343, 12345 

Minority G: 

12206, 12205, 12231 

MMPI (see Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory) 

Mobility (see also Migration) 

Model 


11623, 11624, 11625, 11626, 11627, 11628, 
11629, 11630, 11631, 11646, 11842, 11855, 
11872, 11886, 12001, 12330, 12367, 12. 
12618, 12628, 12629, 12648, 12649 

Money (sce also Wage) 

11830 


Mongolism (see also Mental Retardation) 
12586 


lonkey 
11905, 12107, 12110 


Monkey/Learning in 
A. 12038, 12047, 12051, 12096 


Mood (sec also Emotion) 
Morale (sce also Job Satisfaction) 
Morality (sce also Ethi 
Mother (sce also Mother-Child Relations, Ma- 
ternal, Parent) 
11899, 12019, 12159 
Mother-Child Relations (sec also Parent-Child 
Relations) 
12445 


Motion (sec also Motion Sickness, Percep- 
tion/Motion, Movement) 
11730 


Motion Perception (see Perception/ Motion) 
Motion Pictures (sce Film) 
Motion Sickness. 


Motivation (sce also Drive, Fear, Goal, In- 
centive, Need, Reinforcement) 
11602, 11769, 11772, 11859, 12030, 12035, 
12127, 12131, 12175, 12208, 12253, 12320, 
12383, 12459, 12684 
Бе үле Leung (see Motivation, Learn- 
ing 
Motor (sce also next 
ing/Motor, Muscle) 
11866, 12046, 12497 
Motor Disorder 
12460 
Motor Learning (sce Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance (see also Coordination, 
Sports) 
11616, 11618, 11653, 11773, 11779, 11780, 
11782, 11783, 11784, 11785, 12041, 12440, 
12559, 12627, 12661 
Motor Skill (scc Motor Performance) 
Mouse 


Learn- 


headings, 


11964, 11969, 11990, 12009, 12018, 12027, 
12033, 12034, 12108, 12111 

Movement (see also Movement/A parent) 
11756, 12540, 12541 

ман t/Apparent (sec also Autokinetic Ef- 
fect 
11699, 11740, 11763 

Muller-Lyer Illusion 

Murder (sce Homicide) 

gn os also Electromyography) 


газаа Character 


ауу 
Need (sec also Achievement Need, Motivation) 
11656, 12208, 12299, 12358, 12608, 12644 
ме Achievement (see Achievement Need) 


'egro 
12148, 12225, 12249, 12461 
Neonate (see also Infancy) 
11899, 12123 
Nerve (see also Optic Nerve) 
11925, 12497 
ates MON (see also next headings) 


Nervous System/Autonomic 
11901, 11955, 12561 
Nervous System/Central 
11898; 11902, 11908, 11917 
Nervous System/Disorder 
12560, 12562, 12564, 12565, 12566 
Nervous System/Type 
Nesting Behavior 
Neurology 
11896, 11902, 11903, 11904, 11906, 11907, 
11908, 11910, 11944, 11951, 11963 
Neuron 
11980 
Neurophysiology (see Neurology) 
Neurosis & Neuroticism 
11638, 11661, 11667, 12341, 12347, 12414, 
12456, 12489, 12490, 12491, 12492, 12610 
Neurosis/ Experimental 
12087 
News & Newspaper (see Communication/ 
Mass) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
11750, 11848, 12096 
Nondirective Therapy (see Psychotherapy/Cli- 
ent Centered) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables 
11856 
Norm (sce also Conformity) 
12202, 12274 
Novelty 
11775, 12074 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
11851, 11871 
Nursing & Nurses (sce also Medicine) 
12645, 12654 
Nutrition (see Food) 
Nystagmus (see also Eye Movement) 


Obesity (see also Eating, Food) 
12522 
Obituaries 
11585, 11586, 11587, 11588 
Observation 
12120, 12280, 12621 
Observation/Natural 
Obsession 
12492, 12495 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work, Job Evaluation) 
12226, 12255, 12277, 12651, 12677, 12685 
Occupational Choice 
12177, 12648, 12649, 12650, 12652, 12659 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank) 
12607, 12643, 12646, 12653 
Occupational Level 
Occupational Therapy 
Old Age (see Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (see Smell) 
Oedipus 
Operant Behavior (see also Conditioning/ 
Operant) 
11970 
Opinion 
12262 
Optic Nerve 
11909 


Optical Accommodation (see Accommoda- 
tion/Optical) 
Organization (see also Business, Government) 
11838, 12687, 12691, 12692 
Organizations (see also American Psychologi- 
cal Association) 
11602, 12278 
Orientation 
5 11614, 12046, 12049, 12114, 12119, 12139 
rienting Response 
12339 
Overlearning (see Learning/Over) 
Oxygen (see also Anoxia) 


Pain 
11690, 11905, 12412 
Paired Associate Learning (see 
Paired Associate) 
Paired Comparison 


Learning/ 
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Palsy (sce Cerebral Palsy) 
Paralysis (see Physical Disability, Brain Dis- 
order, Cerebral Paralysis) 
Paranoia (see also Schizophrenia/Paranoid) 
Parana ору (see also Extrasensory Percep- 
ion) 
11598 
Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
11988, 12021, 12163, 12390, 12501, 12549 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Mother-Child 
Relations) 
12158, 12160, 12161, 12162, 12164, 12166, 
12168, 12190, 12463, 12506, 12545, 12546 
Parkinson's Disease 
Pastoral Counseling 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
Pavlov & Pavlovianism (see also Condition- 
ing/Classical) 
Peace 


Peers (see also next headings) 

Peer Rating (sec also Rating) 
12309, 12660, 12662 

(sce also next headings, Subception) 

11586, 11587, 11617, 11619, 11686, 11689, 
11694; 11705, 11746, 11818, 11864, 12003, 
12286, 12287, 12347, 12370, 12371, 12569, 
12661 


üion/Depth 
ИОН 11710, 11728, 11734, 12287 


'erception/Form 
11700, 11757, 12052 
Saksi rss Motes 


/Size 
11695, 11707, 11717, 11721, 11735, 12154, 
12331 
Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 
Pi /Space 


inia 
Perception/ Visual (sce Visual Perception) 

1 it Vul 
Perceptual Defense (sec Defense/Perceptual) 
Perceptual Learning (see Learning/Perceptual) 
Performance (sce also Performance Test, Job 


Performance) 
11768, ҮҮ 12113, 12249, 12459, 12694 


formance Test 
11653, 12225, 12661, 12675 
Perseveration 


1 
ee Ик Schedule (see Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
(see also next headings) 
11894, 12182, 12220, 12234, 12253, 12309, 
12312, 12313, 12318, 12334, 12339, 12344, 
12489, 12501, 12618, 12629, 12644, 12652 
ersonality Change 
12183 


Personality Correlates 
12322, 12338, 12363, 12425, 12488, 12540 
ity (see Personality Mea- 
- surement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Inventory (see Inventory, Person- 
ality Measurement) 


ity Measurement 
11658, 12329, 12333, 12335, 12342, 12639 
‘Test (see Test/Personality) 


'ersonality Theory 
115842 11599, 12240, 12305, 12336 
ity Trait (sce also Inventory) 
11663, 12233, 12239, 12300, 12314, 12326, 
12327, 12362 


'ersonality / Assessment 
11654, 11660, 12246, 12255, 12305, 12330, 
12452 
Personality /Childhood (see Childhood/Person- 
ality) 
Personality /Development 
12202, 12226, 12512 


ear 


Personnel (see also next headings) 
12663, 12664, 12665, 12684 


Personnel /Industrial 
12638, 12640, 12641, 12644, 12657, 12668, _ 
12677, 12678, 12679, 12686 
Personnel/Military 
ү 12656, 12658, 12673 
'ersonnel/ Psychological 
qtd M 


'ersuasion 
12247, 12263 
\‹ 


12570 
Phenylketonuria 


Philosophy 
11595, 11596, 11597 
Phobia (see also Fear, Anxiety) 
12401, 12492 
Phoneme (see Phonetics, Word) 
Phonetics (see also Speech) 


12568 
Photic (see Light) 


11705 
Physical Education (see Education/! Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Deaf- 
ness, Childhood/Handicapped) 
11758, 12277, 2453, 12526, 12553 


Physician 
11607, 12344, 12372, 12449, 12548 
Correlates 
12106, 12362, 12459 
Physiological Psychol 
11900, 11901, 123 
ssiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
11866, 11908, 12489 
Physiology /Sensory 
11944 


dj 
12149, 12150, 12154 


Pigeon 
11959, 12014, 12039, 12048, 12053, 12055, 
12058, 12075, 12080, 12082 


Pilot 

12661, 12666 
Pitch (see also Audition) i 
Pituitary (see Gland:Hormone, Endocrine) 
PK (see Parapsychology) 
Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 
Play (see also Recreation, Sports) 


12129 
Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Math- 
ematics) 


Police 
Political Behavior 
Political Science 
Politics 
12167 
Pol; h 
Popularity (see also Social Desirability) 
Maze (see Maze) ia 
Potential Broke? (see also Electrical Activity) 
11942, 11946, 11948, 11954 
Power/Social (see Social Power) 


Practice 
11814, 11821 
Prediction (see also Achievement/ Prediction of 
Academic) 
11624, 11640, 11647, 11792, 11795, 11801, 
11824, 12317, 12326, 12350, 12382, 12448, 
12472, 12619, 12639, 12662 


Preference 
11719, 12052, 12055, 12075, 12120, 12304 
Pregnancy j 
11839, 11988, 12524 


Prejudice (see also Attitude) ibo 
Prenatal 3 n Aa. 
(see. Socioeconomic Status, Social. 
Class, Status) Eu. М 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 


(see also Learni 
E їпр//! 
11627, 11632, 11633, 1 
11891, 12508 |. 
Probability Learning 


ity) Tn 


Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making) 
11739, 11872, 11873, 11874, 11875, 11876, 
11877, 11967, 12010, 12038, 12149, 12273, 
12671 
Productivity 
Profile (see Score & Scoring) 
Programa Instruction (see also Teaching Ma- 
chine) 
12592 
Programing 
Progressive Matrices Test 
Projection (see also Defense Mechanism) 
Projective Technique (see also Rorschach, 
TA 
fel, 12348, 12349, 12352, 12354, 12355, 
12358, 12359, 12460, 12532 
Propaganda (see Persuasion, Communication) 
Proprioception (see Kinesthesis, Vestibular 
Sense) 
Protestantism (see Religion) 
Psychiatric Diagnosis (see Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Patient (sce also Patient) 
11660, 11961, 12369, 12387, 12388, 12406, 
12415, 12419, 12422, 12423, 12450, 12497, 
12536, 12538, 12545 
Psychiatrist 
11606, 11608, 12366 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy) 
11613, 11643, 12371, 12374, 12375, 12411, 
12414, 12440 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
12370, 12379, 12441, 12494 
Psychoanalysis/Interpretation 
11765, 12180, 12385, 12439, 12442, 12443, 
12444, 12445, 12446, 12447 
Psychoanalysis/Theory 
11606, 12240, 12306, 12380, 12392, 12438 
Psychoanalysis/Therapy 
12386, 12393, 12400, 12493 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Diagnosis) 
12307, 12350, 12386, 12448, 12449, 12451, 
12452, 12453, 12454, 12455, 12456, 12457, 
12458, 12462, 12491, 12523, 12567 
Psychodrama (see also Psychotherapy/Group) 
12426, 12427, 12429, 12430, 12431, 12432, 
12433, 12434, 12435, 12436, 12437 
Psychokinesis (PK) (see Parapsychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing) 
Psychologist 
1160: 
Psychology 
11583, 11584, 11589, 11591, 11596, 11610, 
11620, 11621, 11900, 12366 
Psychology Abroad 
11586, 11593, 11601, 11611, 11612, 11613, 
12116, 12379, 12534, 12551, 12558, 12634, 
12690 


Psychometrics 
12338 
Psychomotor Performance (see Motor Per- 
formance) 
Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 
Psychopathology (see also Abnormal Psychol- 


ogy) 

1331 1, 12364, 12367, 12374, 12462, 12561 
Psychopathy (see Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (see also Drug Effects) 
Psychophysics (see also next headings) 

11673, 11682, 11685, 11689, 11691, 11736 
Бауера ааа 

11 


Psychophysics/Scales 
11681, 11683, 11686, 11687, 11690, 11737 
Psychophysiology (see Physiological Psychol- 


ogy) 
Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Specific Psychoses) 
11774, 12205, 12365, 12381, 12405, 12408 
12409, 12417, 12465, 12471, 12473, 12493, 
1220, 12495, 12496, 12498, 12499, 12521; 


Praes Сыйна (зее Childhood/Psychosis 
in 
Psychosomatic Disorder (see also Psychoso- 


matic Medicine) 
11901, 12311, 12370, 12523, 12524, 12561 


po————MÓ—— S00 
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Psychosomatic Medicine 
Psychotherapy (see also Psychoanalysis, Milieu 
Therapy, Therapy) 
11604, 11612, 12377, 12378, 12381, 12382, 
12384, 12386, 12387, 12388, 12393, 12401, 
12413, 12484, 12521, 12542, 12552 
Psychotherapy /Children 
12389, 12398, 12426, 12430, 12533 
Psychotherapy /Client Centered 
Psychotherapy /Group 
12222, 12281, 12387, 12392, 12394, 12395, 
12396, 12400, 12470. 
Psychotherapy /Research in 
12383, 12399 


Puberty 
12188 
Public Opinion (sce Opinion) 
Pulse (see Blood, Cardiovascular, Heart) 
Punishment (see also Discipline, Reinforce- 
ment/Negative) 
11831, 12073, 12099, 12164, 12310, 12384, 
12469, 12474 


12239 
Questionnaire (see also Check List, Inventory, 
Scale, Survey) 
11659, 11664, 12306, 12673, 12680 


Rabbit 

11629, 11927, 11980, 12011, 12013, 12042 
Race (see Ethnology) 
Radiation 


11912, 11998 
Radio (see Communication, / Mass) 
Randomness 


Rat (see also next headings) 
11897, 11903, 11911, 11912, 11913, 11917, 
11919, 11928, 11934, 11935, 11938, 11950, 
11960, 11962, 11979, 11985, 11989, 11992, 
E ar at рна 

A 6 , 12052, 12067, y 

12099, 12112 ud 

Rat/ Activity 
11994, 12000, 12012 

Ret/Aveidanee in 
11915, 11916, 11923, 11930, 11958, 119 
11975, 12059, 12060, 12061, 12062, 108; 
pus 12065, 12066, 12068, 12069, 12072, 


Rat/Deprivation in 
11983, 11993 
Rat/Discrimination in 
ob 11933, 11972, 12017, 12046, 12054, 


каз сеза 
» 11926, 11936, 11965, 11966, 11970, 
11971, 11972, 11975, 11977, 12007, 12070” 
кишш Д 2007, 12070 

15, 11924, 11929, 11933, 11 

Ша 198 ШШ, 12013, 11958, 11965, 
» 12043, 12045, 12056, 12062, Н 
12069, 12081, 12084, 12090, 12095. 12097. 


Rat Motivation in 
5, 12026, 12102, 12105 
VISO TI үн 
, 11939, 12025, 12074, 12076, 12 
12085, "m 12088, 12089, 12090, 1200, 


12094, 1 
Rat/Secondary Reinforcement in 


Rating (see also Peer Rati Rati 
11636, 12123, 12449. “une Scale) 
MX 
, 12422, 12636, 12679 
Raven Progressive Matrices Test (see Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test) 
Кетүү 
, 11786, 11787, 11788, 
12285, 12352 RET MN 


viii 


Reactive Inhibition (see Inhibition /Reactive) 
Readability (see Legibility) 
Reading (see also next headings) 
11715, 12146, 12595, 12596, 12602, 12604 
‘eading Deficiency 
Reasoning (see also Cognition, Thinking) 
12152 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Re- 
tention) 
11624, 11810, 11833, 11834, 11839, 11843, 
11845, 11846, 11856, 11860, 12144, 12151 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Re- 
tention) 
11722, 11756, 11757, 11817, 11847, 11863 
Recreation 
Reference Group (see also Group) 
Reflectance (see also Brightness) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Reflex) 
Regression 
11637, 12519 


Rehabilitation (see also Rehabilitation/Voca- 
tional, Counseling) 
12195, 12277, 12420, 12470, 12573, 12581 
Rehabilitation/Vocational 
12534, 12537 
Reinforcement (see also next headings, Disci- 
pline, Knowledge of Results) 
11600, 11680, 11959, 12025, 12054, 12063, 
12074, 12075, 12078, 12087, 12088, 12089, 
12091, 12094, 12095, 12101, 12130, 12258; 
12270, 12275, 12513, 12578, 12584 
Reinforcement Schedule 
11627, 11831, 11920, 12076, 12079, 12080, 
12082, 12085, 12090, 12092 
Reinforcement/Delayed 
11829, 12086 
Reinforcement/Light 
Reinforcement/Negative (see also Punishment) 


Reinforcement/Partial 
12077, 12086, 12091 
Reinforcement/Secondary 
11826, 11828, 12093, 12141 
Reinforcement/Verbal 
11830, 11859, 12140, 12301 
Reliability 
11622, 11636, 11661, 11749 
Religion (see also Cultures) 
11597, 12187, 12239, 12240, 12444, 12483, 
12628, 12629 
Reminiscence 
11850 
Repression (see also Defense Mechanism) 
11767, 12309 
Research (see also Ex; rimentation) 
11611, 12311, 12441, 12502, 12693 
Research Methods 
11968, 12165 


Respiration 
* 11941, 11982, 12040. 3 
гое (see also Response Latency, Delaye: 
esponse, Set / Res] о) 
11632, 11746, 11774, 11791, 11811, 11831, 
11846, 11862, 11881, 11897, 11970, 12029, 
120; 2079, 12097, 12323, 12335, 12338, 
12580, 12669 
Latency 
11885, 11886, 12152, 12352 
Retardate (see Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Forgetting, Memory, Re- 
call, Recognition, Reminiscence) 
11743, 11813, 11814, 11817, 11854, 11923, 
11930, 12060, 12064 


Retina (see also Electroretinography, Eye) 
11740 PIENE > 

Reviews 
11583, 11591, 11598, 11621, 11697, 11766, 
11778, 12366, 12403, 12467, 12500, 12558, 
12560, 12566, 12658, 12668 

Reward (see also Reinforcement) 

= 1 Tom 11772, 12043, 12084, 12258 

i See also Stereot, 
Rigidity (s уре) 


11888, 11889, 11891 


Rod (see Retina) 
Role (see also Role Playing) 
12199, 12236, 12240, 12279, 12337 
Role Playing 
12369, 12399, 12590, 12667 
Rorschach Test (see also next headings, Pro- 
jective Technique) 
12353 
Rorschach Test/Diagnosis 
12356, 12532 
Rorschach Test /Responses 
11868, 12337, 12349, 12350, 12351 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study 
Rotary Pursuit (see also Tracking) 
Running (see also Activity, Motor Perform- 
ance, Sports) 
12035, 12088 
Rural (see also Community, Farming, Urban) 
12184, 12316 
Russia (see USSR) 


Safety (see also Driving) 
12127, 12695 
Salary (see Wage) 
Salivation 
Salt (see Sodium Chloride) 
Sample 
Satiation 
11815, 11996 
Scale (see also specific scales, Inventory, Rat- 
ing Scale, Test) 
11645, 11657, 11662, 12228, 12382, 12457 
Scaling (see also Measurement) 
11639, 11683, 11686, 11687 
Schedule (see also Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule) 
Schizophrenia (see also next headings) 
11590, 11670, 12351, 12370, 12409, 12496, 
12502, 12503, 12507, 12508, 12509, 12510, 
12511, 12512, 12513, 12514, 12515, 12516 
Schizophrenia /Childhood 
12500, 12501 
Schizophrenia/Chronic 
12007, 12404, 12410, 12517, 12518, 12519, 
12520 
Schizophrenia/Paranoid 
12532 
Schizophrenia/Process-Reactive 
12504, 12506 
Schizophrenia /Treatment 
‚‚ 12394, 12395, 12505 
School (see also Achievement, Classroom, 
College, Education) 
12226, 12620 
School Achievement (see Achievement/Aca- 
demic) 
School Adjustment 
12608 


School Administration 
12630, 12636 

School Learning 
12604 


School Psychology 
School Subjects 
‚ 12587, 12594, 12606 
Science 
‚ 11595, 12628, 12655 
Scientific Method 
Scientist 
12325, 12637 
Score & Scoring 
12626 


Security (see also Insecurity) 

Segregation (see Integration) 

Seizure (see also Audiogenic Seizure, Electro- 

convulsive Shock, Epilepsy) 

Selection (see also Admission, Appraisal) 
12293, 12641, 12657, 12658, 12660, 12661, 
12664 

Self (see also next headings) 
12128, 12130, 12205, 12332, 12343, 12612, 
12667, 12689 

SO Concent 

2328, 12388, 12475, 12612 

Self-Evaluation 
12228, 12625 

Self-Image 
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Self-Perception 

12238, 12309, 12331 
Self-Stimulation 

11917, 11935, 11936, 11938, 11939 
Selling (see Advertising, Consumer Behavior, 

Business) 

Semantic Differential 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
За s JO 2300, 12302 

ity (see 3 
жемш 8) 


11687 


12044 
Sensory Deprivation (see rivation/Sensoi 
Dep. /Sensory) 


гу 
11630, 11742, 11752, 11754, 11832, 11944, 
11947, 12048 
Sentence Completion Test 
12359 
Separation Experience 
Serial Learning (see Learning/Serial) 
Set (see also next headings, Expectation) 
11706, 11778, 12081 
Set/Learning (sce Learning Set) 
Set/R 


response 
11780, 11809, 12569 
Sex (see also Castration, Mating Behavior, 


Oedipus) 
11765, 12102, 12112, 12606, 12635 
Sex Differences 
11638, 11693, 11720, 11805, 12166, 12343, 
12585 
Sex Role (see also Masculinity, Femininity) 
12199, 12245, 12265 
Sexual Behavior (see also Mating Behavior) 
11911, 12241, 12242 1, 
Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
11672, 12244, 12439 
Sexuality 
Shock Therapy (sec Psychotherapy, Treatment) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock) 
11790, 11823, 11827, 11897, 12043, 12059, 
12062, 12072, 12100 > 
Shock/Electroconvulsive (see Electroconvulsive 
Shock) 
Sibling 
iis 
ign 
Si; 
en 745, 11881, 11890 үн 
Significance/Statistical (see also Statistics) 


imilarity 
11833, 12484 
Simulation 
11630, 11643, 12674 
Size Constancy (see Constancy) ` 
Size Perception (sec Perception/Size). Y 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sensitivity, Pain, 
Touch, Temperature) ite 
(see also Dreaming, Sleep Deprivation) 
11677, 11766, 11943, 12403, 12438 
ivation 
11767, 11768 
mell 
11912, 11947, 11950, 12053, 12105 
Smokii 
12252, 12256, 12263, 12360, 12373, 12589 


ial 
11990, 11992, 12104, 12198, 12227, 12441 
Social Acceptance (see also Social Desirability, 
Sociometric Status) 
12225, 12228, 12276, 12333, 12571 
Social Adjustment (see Adjustment/' Personal & 
Social) a 
Social Approval Сезон Acceptance) 
Social Behavior/Anii 
12103, ҮЙӨ, 12108, 12110, 12111 
Social Behavior/Human 
12271, X 
Social Caseworl 
12546, 12550, 12551, 12552 
Social бее also Socioeconomic Status) 
12237 


1х 


Social Desirability (see also Social Acceptance, 
Acquiescence) 
11659, 12219, 12341, 12358 
Social Desirability Scale (see also Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule) 
11668, 11859 
Social Distance 
11651 
Social Factor 
Social Influence (see also Group Influence) 
12202, 12481 
Social Interaction 
12232, 12235, 12280 
Social Movements 
Social Perception 
12200, 12246, 12255, 12300 
Social Power 
12274 
Social Psychiatry 
Social Psychology 
11592 
Social Science 
11611, 12628 
Social Structure (see also Social Class, Socio- 
economic Status). 
11613, 12206, 12236, 12271 
Social Welfare (see also Social Casework) 
Socialization 
12226 
Society (see also Culture) 
Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Class, 
Social Structure) 
12157, 12181, 12199, 12225, 12233, 12234, 
12237 
Sociology 
Sociometric Choice 
12181, 12662 
Sociometric Status (see also Social Acceptance, 
Social Desirability) 
12238 
Sociometry 
Sociopathy 
Sodium Chloride 
11753, 11960, 11996, 11997 
Somesthesis (see also Kinesthesis, Skin) 
11758, 11762 
Sorting (see Categorical Behavior) А 
Sound (see also Audition, Loudness, Noise) 


Speech Theraj 
Speech Defective (see also Speech Therapy, 


Stutterin; 
11747, Paco, 12492, 12557, 12558, 12559, 


12573 


Perception jns Perception/Speed) 
Spiral Aftereffect (sec Аке Tall 
Sports (see also Play, Recreation’ 
Stammering (see Stuttering) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 

12316, 12319, 12564 


Statistics (see also next headings, Mathe- 


i ment, Variance) _ А 
maica 11630,1 1634, 11637, 1 1647, 12294, 


Socioeconomic Status) 
S 12233 
lereotype 
12228, 12265 
Stimulant 


11945, 11949 
Stimulation (see also Brain, Electrode) 
12064 


Stimulation/Central 
11942, 12402 
lus 


11743, 11774, 11776, 11787, 11789, 11796, 
11809, 12067, 12077, 12082, 12097, 12098, 
12109, 12143, 12145 
Stimulus Generalization 
ЕШШ) 
Stimulus Intensity 
11738 
Stomach 
Strategy ç 
Stress (see also Stress/Physiological, Conflict, 
Disaster) 
11764, 11823, 12099, 12308, 12326, 12333 
Stress/Physiological 
11981, 12001 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
12644, 12645, 12646, 12654 
Stroop Color Word Test (see Color-Word) 
Student Жый also next headings) 
1260: 


Student/Coll 
11660, 11713, 11869, 12164, 12183, 12204, 
12213, 12216, 12231, 12245, 12250, 12252, 
12278, 12280, 12305, 12328, 12333, 12343, 
12346, 12360, 12589, 12607, 12608, 12609, 
12610, 12612, 12614, 12615, 12617, 12625, 
12631, 12636, 12643, 12648, 12653, 12659 

Student/Gifted (sce Gifted) 

Student/ Graduate 

Student/High School 
12261, 12322, 12611 

Student/Medical 

Study 
12617 

Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 

12556, 12557. 

Subception (see also Defense/ Pesce ual) 

Success (see also Achievement, Failure) 
11895, 12619, 12681 

Sucking 

Sugar 
11753, 12042 i 

Suggestibility (see also Suggestion) 

Suggestion (see also Hypnosis) 

11995, 12397 

Suicide (sce also Death, Homicide) 

12476, 12477, 12478, 12479, 12610 

Sullivan, H. S. 

Superego (sec Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 

Supervision (see also опы; Leadership) 

Survey (see also Check-List, Inventory, Ques- 

Чолок, Scale, Test) 


(see Generalization/ 


1 
SVIB (see Strong Vocational Interest Blank) 
bol 


Symi 
12038, 12254 

Symbolism 

Sympathetic Nervous System (see Nervous 

System/Autonomic) 

Symposium 

11593, 11601, 11603, 12435, 12592 

Symptom 

System 
12380, 12385, 12693 


Tachistoscope (see Apparatus) 
Tactual 

11688, 11691, 11756, 11757, 11759, 11760, 

11761, 11763, 11797, 11837 
Talent (see also Ability) 
Tapping (see also Coordination) 
Target 
Task 

11720, 11777, 12264, 12678 
Taste (see also Food) 

11752, 11753, 11754, 11950 


¿W 
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TAT (see Thematic Apperception Test) 

Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (see Manifest 
Anxiety Scale) 

Teacher 


12209, 12211, 12603, 12616, 12630, 12635, 
12636 


Teaching (see also next 
vision/Educational) 
12591, 12599, 12605 
Teaching Machine (see also Programed In- 
struction) 
Teaching Method 
‚ 12596, 12602 
Teaching/Television (sce Television/Educa- 
s ы bilag 
‘elepathy (see Parapsychology’ 
Television (scc also Television, / Educational) 
Television/Educational 
12605 
Temperament 
11663, 12336 
Temperature 
11906 
Tension (see also Conflict, Stress) 
11760, 12223 
Territorial Behavior 
Test & Testing (see also Performance Test, 
Projective Technique) 
11659, 11667, 11726, 12122, 12249, 12332, 
12451, 12621, 12622, 12624, 12657, 12664 
Test Anxiety 
11664, 12275 
Test/Achievement 
12620, 12623, 12626 
Test/Ay 
11646, 11650, 11655, 12325 
Test/Battery 
М ere 
‘est/Intelligence 
12564 


nd rarer И 


11640, 116: 8, 11661, 11663, 11665, 
12210, 12261, 12329, 12340 

Тем / 

Test/Statistical 

Thalamus 
11905 

‘Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 

Thy (see also Learning Theory, Personality 


headings, Tele- 


согу 
11584, 11595, 11599, 11679, 11778, 12077, 
12311, 12331, 12380, 12383, 12385 


ру (see also Psychiatry, Psychoth: ñ 
Treatment) 3 г Tu 


1220542397, 12400, 12403, 12572 
inking (see also Abstraction, Cognition, 
Reasoning) 

11865, 11866, 11869, 11870, 11872, 12125, 

12153, 12189, 12336; 12371, 12508 

(see also Water Deprivation) 
t 


12001 


11690, 11691, 11692, 11693, 11722, 11753, 
11755, 11947, 12464 

Time (see also next headings) 
11684, 11701, 11706, 11730, 11751, 11770, 
11806, 12013, 12192, 12296 

Time Estimation 
11702, 12327 

Time Perception (see Perception/Time) 

Tone (see Sound) 

Touch (see Skin, Tactual) 

Шү m also Rotary Pursuit) 


Traffic (see also Accident, Safety) 


Training (ses also t headii 
11602, 119: "2057. 124g), 


23, 12037, 12483, 1 
тта 2670, 12674, 12689 ver gs 
Tai 


is 12651, 12665, 12668, 12671, 12672, 
Training/Psychology 
"пае 11605, 11606, 11607, 11608, 11609, 
Trait (see Personality Trait) 


x 


туртуу (see also Drug Effects) 
11968, 12556 


Transfer (sce also Generalization/Stimulus, 
wi HEU 
11797, 11802, 11812, 11822, 12554 


12389, 12552 


12058 

Trauma 

Treatment (see also Therap; 
11976, 12373, 12391, 1 
12502, 12525 

Trust 


11894, 12274 
losis (sce Disease) 
"idera also Twins/Identical) 
121 
Twins/Identical 


T, 
m 2220 


) 
3468, 12469, 12480, 


United States 

Universities (see College, Student/College) 
UM also Community, Rural) 
Urination 


11961, 12415, 12517, 12525 
SSR 


Ud pe A 5 
see also G; TI 
neca ате Theory) 


Validity (see also ЖУЙ оли) 


Ulcer 
11904, 11990 
nconscious 
Underachievement (sec Achievement/Over & 


11659, 11662, 1245. 
Validity/Construct 
Value 


11597, 11633, 11663, 12163, 12200, 12204, 


12209, 12211, 12212; 12227, 12378, 12514 
Variability 


able 
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ERRATUM 


Abstract 40:6204 should refer to Human Factors 
rather than to Human Behavior. 


GENERAL 


12697. Ebaugh, Franklin С. (U. Colorado School of 
Medicine, Denver) Adolf Meyer: A tribute from home. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(3), 334-336. 

12698. Henderson, David. Adolf Meyer: A tribute 

from abroad. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
123(3), 332-334. 
. 12699. Hirschberg, J. Cotter. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) The basic functions of a child 
psychiatrist in any setting. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, S(2), 360-366. 
—Lists the different settings and the contribution and 
knowledge the child psychiatrist brings to each. 

12700. Meerloo, Joost A. (New York School of 
Psychiatry, N.Y.) Why do we sympathize with each 
E dra of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 


OBITUARIES 


12701. Nuttin, Jozef M., Jr. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
Albert Michotte (1881-1965). International Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 1(1), 73-74.—Obituary. 


HISTORY 


‚ 12702. Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U. School of Medi- 

E um Ме and the development of American 
iatry. i i 

12) кукы Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 


PHILOSOPHY 


12703. Cairns, Huntington. (Ed.) (Tulane U.) The 
two-story world: Selected writings of James К. Feible- 
man. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1966. viii, 520 p. $11.00. 

12704. Crosson, Frederick J. (U. Notre Dame) The 
Concept of mind and the concept of consciousness. Journal 
of Existentialism, 1966, 6(24), 449-457.—An attempt to 
state a fundamental difference between language analy- 
Sis and phenomenology. 

l 12705. КёМег, Wolfgang. (Dartmouth Coll.) The 
. расе of value in a world of facts. New York, N.Y.: 
entor, 1966. xi, 320 p. $.95(paper). 
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12706. Müller, Н. A. Das Verhiiltnis von Psychologie 
und Philosophie in der Gegenwart. [The future relation 
of psychology and philosophy.] Archiv für die gesamte 
Psychologie, 1966, 118(1-2), 34-46.— Psychology as an 
empirical science tends to be treated as totally separate 
from philosophy. Empiricism itself has developed a 
tendency leading to a new, post-empiric rationalism. 
However, conviction that the structure of reality is 
irrational preserves the empirical intention more 
adequately than post-empiric rationalism. (49-item 
bibliogr.)]—K. J. Hartman. 

12707. Newman, Fred. (Knox Coll.) Two analyses 
of prediction. Theoria: A Swedish Journal of Philosophy, 
1966, 32(1), 45-55.—Presentation of 2 possible analyses 
of prediction: an analysis which tends to support a 
certain formulation of the free-will doctrine, and a 
conjunctive analysis which tends to support а certain 
form of determinism. 

12708. Stangenberg, Christer. (U. Stockholm, Swe- 
den) New definitions of scale-types. Theoria: A Swedish 
Journal of Philosophy, 1966, 32(1), 56-61.—Presents 
definitions of various scales—the nominal, ordinal, 
interval, ratio, and logarithm types—that are distin- 
guised in current measurement theory. 

12709. Tournier, Paul, et al. Are you nobody? 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1966. 77 p. $1.00 
(paper). } 

12710. Winthrop, Henry. (U. South Florida) Ameri- 
can national character and the existentialist posture. 
Journal of Existentialism, 1966, 6(24), 405-419. 
—Suggests national characteristics which work against 
the major themes of existentialism. (15 ref.) _ 

12711. Winthrop, Henry. (U. South Florida) Exis- 
tential and phenomenological frontiers: II. New dimen- 
sions for existential analysis: Science, technology and 
existentialism. Journal of Existentialism, 1966, 6(24), 


459-486. 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


12712. Benda, Clemens E. (111 Pleasant St., Arling- 
ton, Mass.) What is existential psychiatry? American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(3), 288-296.—Existen- 
tialism, as it has evolved over the past 50 yr., contains 
much that is relevant for contemporary psychiatry by 
offering a focus on the central problems of modern 
man—the relationship between the self and the body, 
the realm of emotions as the attunement of the 


i 19 of encounter, and language as 
personality to the wor An encounter, ind 
А. (U. California, Berkeley) | 


Basic assumptions ғ 
Reading Resear Quarterly, 1965, 

bstrata-factor theory 18. nte 
statistical model, assumptions, and thei 
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theory assumes that the acquisition of information and 
the formulation of new concepts are extensions of 
earlier learning, and that since acquiring a body of 
knowledge means the establishment of a preferential 
organization of associations in accordance with the 
internal logic of the subject matter, the structural 
relationships of any set of ability systems must take the 
form of a number of functionally stable hierarchies. The 
assumptions are supported by mathematical, psycho- 
metric, and neurological evidence. (38 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


12714. ————. Program of the Thirtieth National 
Meeting. Bulletin of the Operations Research Society of 
America, 1966, 14(Suppl. 2), 160-228.—Includes the 
program of the meeting of the Operations Research 
Society and abstracts of the papers presented. 

12715. Pareek, Udai. (Ed.) Studies in rural leader- 
ship. Delhi, India: Behavioural Sciences Centre, 1966. 
116 p.—Contains 8 studies, a critique of formal organi- 
zation and leadership in India, a proposal for a 3rd 
style of leadership, and a review of studies in Indian 
rural leadership.—U. Pareek. 

12716. Russell, Roger W. (Indiana U.) The Interna- 
tional Union of Psychological Science. International 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 1(1), 65-72.—The Union 
aims, and is currently working, to (1) improve com- 
munication among psychologists of all nations, (2) 
encourage exchange of research workers and students, 
(3) collaborate with other international organizations in 
matters of mutual interest, and (4) engage in such other 
activities as will furthér the development of the science 
of psychology.—S. Н. Gavin. 

12717. Schraml, W., & Selg, H. Verhaltenstherapie 
und Psychoanalyse. [Behavior therapy and psychoanal- 
ysis.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(7), 529-546.— Cur- 
rently, there is no generally agreed-upon learning theory 
in psychology, nor is it at all clear how the eclecticism 
of 19th century psychiatric procedures employed in 
behavior therapy can be organized under any kind of 
theoretical rubric. Rather, behavior therapy appears as 
а counter-reaction to psychoanalysis, to its strengths as 
well as to its weaknesses. Therapeutically it similarly 
marks a return to the 19th century in its focus on the 
presenting symptom and its failure to consider symptom 
displacement. This latter failure is related to the 
apparent statistical successes of behavior therapy.—E. 

. Eng. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


12718. Brady, John P. (U. Pennsylvania) Anm intro- 
ductory psychiatry course with a behavioral science 
emphasis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(3), 
311—319.— This outline for an introductory course in 
psychiatry is constructed to complement and parallel 
other studies of the Ist-yr medical student. The course 
utilizes a broadly oriented behavioral science approach, 
which serves as the preclinical background for psychi- 
atry in the same manner as the basic sciences of 
biochemistry and anatomy, for example, serve medicine 
and surgery. Time is allotted for case presentations, 
providing an opportunity for concrete illustration of 
basic behavioral and psychiatric concepts.—Journal 
abstract. 


GENERAL 


12719. Cornwell, Georgia. (U. Bridgeport) A stu- 
dent learning experience in psychiatric nursing in a ` 
psychiatric day treatment center. Journal of Psychiatric — 
Nursing, 1966, 4(5), 471-480.—In the psychiatric day 
treatment center the student (1) has the opportunity to 
broaden her concepts of treatment of the patient in the 
community, (2) can develop an awareness of the role of 
the nurse in a setting in which the patient is relatively 
autonomous and maintains family and community 
relationships, (3) can develop an awareness of thera- 
peutic group techniques and the role of the nurse as a 
leader with groups of patients, (4) is presented with the 
impact of family involvement in health and illness, and 
(5) has the opportunity to observe and participate in a 
closely working interdisciplinary team of mental health 
workers. 

12720. Cytryn, Leon, & Milowe, Irvin D. (Children's 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Development of a training 
program in mental retardation for psychiatric and pedi- 
atric residents. Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(5), 2-5. 
—Stresses the problems of interdisciplinary communica- 
tion, the need for closer supervision of the trainees, and 
the need for a richer, more structured didactic program. 

12721. Llorens, Lela A., & Johnson, Phyllis A. 
Occupational therapy іп an ego-oriented milieu. American ` 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1966, 20(4), 178-181. 
—The need for occupational therapists to achieve 
independence while at the sàme time developing the 
ability to work cooperatively and in a collaborative 
fashion with their related professional colleagues is of 
especial importance in the atmosphere where mental 
patients are undergoing milieu therapy. The authors 
outline how this may be accomplished based upon their 
experiences at the Lafayette Clinic.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

12722. Lucero, Humberto M. Epistemologia de la 
didactica. [The epistemology of didactics.] Anales del 
Instituto de Investigaciones Psicopedagógicas, U. Na- 
cional de Cuyo, Argentina, 1959-1961, 6, 69-100.—A 
philosophical exposition of the need to reach a clear 
concept of the scientific and philosophical principles of 
didactics, in order to construct a theory which might 
interpret the natural, ontological, moral, and historical 
demands of mankind. 

12723. McLean, J. Douglas. (Provincial Hosp., 
Lancaster, New Brunswick, Canada) Psychiatric educa- 
tion for family practitioners. Canada's Mental Health, 
1966, 14(5-6), 20-22. 

12724. Monod, M., & Montgrain, N. H. Une ex- 
périence de groupe auprès d'éléves infirmières et élèves 
assistantes sociales. [Professional adaptation of student 
nurses and of social workers.] Revue de Médecine 
Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(1), 57-64.— Professional 
adaptation of student nurses and social workers 
(women 18-35 yr. of age), was facilitated by 1% hr., 
biweekly, open discussion meetings. The group provides 
free communication concerning early professional 
experiences; a medical and a psychological specialist act 
as moderators. The group's size ranges from 3-10 
participants.—K. J. Hartman. 

12725. Pavenstedt, Eleanor. (Boston U. Medical 
Center) The nursery school, day care centers, and 
developmental studies. Journal of the American Academy 
of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 349-359.— Discusses the 
child psychiatrist functioning in a nursery school or day 
care center and the use of developmental studies in the 
training of child psychiatrists. 

12726. Stedman, Donald J. (Duke U. Medical 
Center) The training of physicians in mental retardation. 
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Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(5), 6-7.—Outlines a pro- 
gram of education for the pediatric house staff and 
medical students undertaken at Duke University. 

12727. Szurek, S. A., & Berlin, I. N. (Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) 
The question of therapy for the trainee in the psychiatric 
training program. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 155-165. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


12728. Davidson, George A. (204-3195 Granville St., 
Vancouver, Canada) Private practice and psychiatry 
today. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 
11(5), 367-378.—Considers the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the private practice of psychiatry, the 
changing times and the training for private practice of 
psychiatry, the aims in treatment and how the patient's 
needs are best met, and how psychiatrists can best 
function in meeting the needs in the community. (25 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

12729. Stubblefield, Robert L. (U. Texas South- 
western Medical School) Behavioral sciences and the 
law. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 
779-785. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


12730. Bjerstedt, Аке. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
Institutionen Lärarhögskolan, Fack, Malmö, Sweden) 
Lärarhögskolornas pedagogisk-psykologiska institution- 
er: Aktuella forskinings-, undervisnings- och planerings- 
problem. [The departments of educational and psy- 
chological research within the Swedish schools of 
education.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1965, 
No. 21, 123 p.—A report from a conference in Malmö, 
October 1965, on current problems of research and 
teaching within the Departments of Educational and 
Psychological Research in Stockholm, Malmö, and 
Gothenburg. Surveys of ongoing research as well as 
discussion protocols are included. The present reform 
plans for Swedish teacher training are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

12731. Callieri, B., & Frighi, L. Contemporary social 
Psychiatry in Italy. Social Psychiatry, 1966, №1), 56. 
Highlights the development of social psychiatry in 

y. 

12732. Gellershtein, S. G. I. N. Shpil'rein. Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 148-153.—An appreciation of 
L. N. Shpil’rein (1891-1941) in commemoration of the 
anniversary of his 75th birthday. Shpil’rein was known 
for his work in psychometrics and industrial psychol- 
Ogy, but his work was interrupted when testing was 
suppressed in the Soviet Union in the 1930s.—L. Zusne. 

12733. Gnat, Tadeusz, & Henisz, Jerzy. Current 
developments in social psychiatry in Poland. Social 

Sychiatry, 1966, 1(1), 53-56.—Major contributions 
ауе been from younger members of the profession. 
N 12734. Klimova, E. A., Novomeiskii, A. S., & Perov, 
[S K. Nauchnaya konferentsiya psikhologov Urala. 
Scientific conference of psychologists from the Urals.] 
feo Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 186-189.—The con- 
ше was held January 26-28, 1966, in Nizhnii Tagil. 
€ contents of the 27 reports dealing with problems of 
Personality, activity, and perception are briefly re- 
А Iu Almost % of the reports deal with the phe- 
omenon of paroptic vision.—£L. Zusne. 
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12735. Rasmussen, John E. Notes on psychology at 
Queen's College, Dundee, Scotland. U.S. fice of. Naval 
Research Tech. Rep., London, 1966, No. ONRL-25-66, 
8 p.—A summary of representative research. 

12736. Rasmussen, John E. Third European Con- 
ference on Experimental Social Psychology: Royaumont, 
France 1966. U.S. Office of Naval Research Tech. Rep., 
London, 1966, No. ONRL-C-10-66, 21 p.—The Ist 
exclusively European effort to organize, finance, and 
conduct a major international meeting in experimental 
social psychology. 

12737. Swadron, B. B. (Ontario Dept. of Health, 
Canada) Recent mental health legislation. Canada's 
Mental Health, 1966, 14(5-6), 10-13. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


12738. Hoskovec, J., & Rícan, P. V$znamov$ slov- 
nik zakladnich psychometrickych termínů. [Dictionary of 
psychometric terms.] Prague, Czechoslovakia: Cesko- 
slovenská Psychologická Spoleénost рїї Ceskoslovenské 
Akademii Véd, 1963. 17 p.—A Czech-German-English 
dictionary to facilitate exchange of scientific informa- 
tion.—H. Bruml. 

12739. Kalish, Richard A. (California State Coll., 
Los Angeles) The psychology of human behavior. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966. viii, 529 p. $9.25. 

12740. Ojemann, Ralph H. (Ed.) (U. lowa) The 
school and the community treatment facility in preventive 
psychiatry: Proceedings of the Fifth Institute on Preven- 
tive Psychiatry. Iowa City, Ia.: U. Iowa, 1966. 145 p. 
$3.00(cloth), $2.00(paper). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES & REVIEWS 


12741. Agathon, M., Seguier, H., & Roussel, A. Le 
réflexe palpébral et son conditionnement. [The eyelid 
reflex and its conditioning.] Revue de Psychologie 
Appliquée, 1966, 16(2), 73-91.—Literature on eyelid 
conditioning is reviewed beginning with Н. Cason in 
1922. Clinical and physiological aspects are noted. 
Experiments in conditioning, utilizing various stimuli 
and measuring response by electro-oculography, which 
were conducted by the authors are descrihed.—K. J. 
Hartman. p 

12742. Allen, Mary E., & Mohler, Stanley R. (Civil 
Aeromedical Inst, FAA, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
Aviation medicine reports: An annotated catalog of Office 
of Aviation Medicine reports: 1961 through 1965. Office 
of Aviation. Medicine Report, 1966, No. 66-1, 29 
p.—Annotations of 110 research reports issued by the 
Office of Aviation Medicine are presented with author 
and subject indexes. Areas covered in psychology 
include audition, cutaneous stimulation, vestibular 
function, vision, aging, selection, training, fatigue, 
stress, drug effects, vigilance, circadian rhythms, human 
factors, and instrumentation —W. E. Collins. 

12743. Hoskovec, J., & Kaňka, Z. Ravenovy 
matrice: Bibliografie. [Raven's Progressive 


esivni ive 
Мешшсор Bibliography.] Prague, Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovenská Psychologická Spolecnost pri Cesko 


kademii Véd, 1963. 14 p.—H. Bruml. 
dt d msan A. 1. (School of Poe 
Moscow U., USSR) Obzor zarubezhnoi теа £ 
inzhenernor psikhologii za 1965 god. [Re i 
literature in engineering psychology 7 Jedes Covers 


Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 


short-term memory processes, Sensor 
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and motor habits, the programing of decision making, 
and the mathematical description of operators’ behav- 
ior. (39 ref.)—L. Zusne. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


12745. Klausner, Samuel Z. (Bureau of Social 
Science Research, Washington, D.C.) Rationalism and 
empiricism in studies of behavior in stressful situations. 
Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(5), 329-341.— The propor- 
tion of concepts directly reducible to observation terms 
differs from 1 research report to another even when 
workers are studying the same phenomenon and osten- 
sibly working within the same theoretical framework. 
“Empiricists” try to anchor as many concepts as 
possible in observation terms. **Rationalists" are more 
concerned with reasoning from and to observations. 
1226 concepts were collected from reports on behavior 
under stress. The concept referents and the indicators 
were classified according to whether they involved 
abstract, theoretical, or observation terms, The tend- 
ency to be empiricistic, to use observation terms, 
increases when a researcher is working in a field not his 
own, when he is a younger professional, when his 
personality tends to be introverted, when he is a 
non-Catholic, and when he is politically conservative. A 
greater proportion of theoretical terms are used as 
indicators (the rationalistic orientation) in the research 
reports of individuals working in their own field, when 
they are older professionals, extraverted, Catholic, or 
politically liberal.—G. F. Wooster. 

12746. Nakhamkin, L. A., & Mar'yanovskii, I. 
M. Setevye modeli individual’nykh nauchno-issledova- 
tel’skikh rabot. [Network modeling of individual re- 
search work.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 54-65. 
—Proposes a theory of network modeling of individual 
research efforts, and presents rule and examples for the 
construction of logical and chronological networks. 
Some of the aspects of the theory are still preliminary, 
especially those concerning the Strategies used in follow- 
ing the logical networks. It is suggested that the models 
may be used to: (1) study the creative process, (2) plan 
research by scientific institutions, and (3) develop and 
improve curricula in institutes of higher learning —L. 
Zusne. 

12747. Shackel, B. (EMI Electronics Ltd., Hayes, 
Middlesex, England) QUIS? A retrieval System for 
library documents and the Tufts and Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (D.S.1.R.) human 
Sciences bibliographies. Human Factors, 1965, 7(5), 
431-449.—Describes a retrieval system which can be 
applied to the personal library of an individual scientist, 
to the general library of a laboratory or research unit, 
and to bibliographies of abstracts. The methods used 
are described in terms of their application to the field of 
human factors, but are relevant to similar information 

storage and retrieval in any field. Primary features of 
the system are the serial assignment of accession 
numbers, an author card file, an accession card file, 
search using "feature" cards, a specially designed desk 
for storing, punching, and searching the feature cards, 
and the adoption of the Tufts Topical Outline as the 
index language. Full operating instructions are given. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 4 ў 
12748. Shumway, Robert Н. An information theoretic 
approach to the problem of discriminating between two 
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stochastic processes. George Washington University 
Bulletin: Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, 1965, 
65(2), 54. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


12749. Foa, Uriel G. (U. Illinois) Perception of 
behavior in reciprocal roles: The ringex model. Psycho- 
logical Monographs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(15), 22 
p.— The ringex is a model of the cognitive organization 
of interpersonal behavior in reciprocal roles. A simple 
Scheme is presented which defines 64 interpersonal 
variables in terms of 6 dichotomous facets. The 
relationship among the variables is predicted from their 
sequence of differentiation in the child. It is also 
suggested that, as the individual matures, the initial 
developmental pattern of interrelationship is modified 
by the influence of the behavior of the other person. 
These hypotheses appear to be supported by data 
referring to the reciprocal roles of en and wife. In 
the discussion of the findings, an attempt is made to 
integrate developmental, cognitive, cross-cultural and 
abnormal aspects of interpersonal behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

12750. StríZenec, Michal. Psychológia a kubernetika. 
[Psychology and cybernetics.] Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia: Vydavatelstvo Slovenskej Akadémie Vied, 1966. 
244 p. Кё. 23.— Presents theories of automata, controls, 
information, and the theory of games as a general 
model of a conflict situation. (English summary) (418 
ref.)—H. Bruml. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


12751. Bartlett, C. J., & Edgerton, Harold A. 
(Performance Research, Inc., Washington, D.C.) 
Stanine values for ranks for different numbers of things 
ranked. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 26(2), 287-289.—4 ‘table is presented which 
converts the relative class standing of individual 
members of classes into stanine values.—4. W. Silver. 

12752. Freund, John E., & Williams, Frank J. 
(Arizona State U.) Dictionary /outline of basic statistics. 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966. vii, 195 p. 
$5.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). 

,12753. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Single and multiple hierarchical classification by recip- 
rocal pairs and rank order types. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1966. 2 6(2), 253-265.—Out- 
lines definitions of "pure," "imperfect," and “hier- 
archical" types and uses them to improve the method of 
hierarchical classification by reciprocal pairs. The 
method is spada to isolate multiple typologies of 
both independent and intersecting types.—4. W. Silver. 

12754. Murat, Franco. Los métodos cuantitativos en 
las Ciencias conductales, [Quantitative methods in the 
behavioral sciences.) Anales del Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Psicopedagógicas, О. Nacional de Cuyo, 
Argentina, 1959-1961, 6, 7-67.—Attempts to analyze 
the limits and possibilities of a “mathematization” o 
behavioral variables. Considered were some of the most 
frequent criticisms of these quantitative methods, some 
of the motives that can influence their rejection, and 
Gestalt and Psychoanalyst attitudes. The mathematiza- 
tion concept is defined, and the more serious problems 
resulting from metrical mathematization (isomorphism, 
scales and scaling, and mathematical models) are 
analyzed. (46 ref.) —Journal summary. 
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Experimental Design 


Formulas & Calculations 


12755. Bresnahan, Jean L., & Shapiro, Martin 
M. (Emory U.) A general equation and technique for 
the exact partitioning of chi-square contingency tables. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(4), 252-262.— Considers 
the technique of the exact partitioning of chi-square 
contingency tables. Methods are presented for partition- 
ing contingency tables into components. A general 
equation for chi-square is derived. The equation may be 
used for the calculation of exact values for (1) non- 
exhaustive sets of categories, and (2) situations in which 
some cells have small expected frequencies.—Journal 
abstract. 


Statistical Analysis 


12756. Alexakos, C. E. (West Virginia U.) Pre- 
dictive efficiency of two multivariate statistical techniques 
ір comparison with clinical predictions. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1966, 57(5), 297-306.—The college 
grade-point average of academically superior high 
school students was predicted by statistical methods 
(regression and discriminant analyses) on the basis of 19 
independent variables, and by clinical counselors on the 
basis of all information collected through counseling 
interviews and testing during the 4 high school years. 
Results indicated that the statistical were slightly 
superior to the clinical predictions; however, neither 
was of adequate efficiency. Weighed combinations of 
the 3 methods increased the efficiency by 37% in the 
least favorable case and by 106% in the most favorable. 
It was concluded that combinations of clinical-statistical 
predictions could be more efficient and more useful in 
counseling college-oriented students than any single 
method.—Journal abstract. 

12757. Campbell, John Р. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Comparison of criterion clusters obtained by analyzing 
the homogeneity of a set of regression equations and the 
matrix of intercorrelations. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 405-417.—Compares 2 
methods of grouping or clustering criteria into homo- 
geneous subsets in hopes of finding a solution to the 
problem of incomplete covariation matrices. А tech- 
nique developed by Bottenberg and Cristal was used to 
group criteria on the basis of the homogeneity or 
Similarity of their regression equations, given a common 
set of predictors. This technique was compared to the 
Holzinger-Harman method of cluster analyzing the 
intercorrelation matrix, The multiple regression tech- 
nique does not depend on the intercorrelations of the 
criteria, Both methods proceed by clustering 1 variable 
at a time in a stepwise fashion. The solutions obtained 
by the 2 methods were judged not to be comparable; 
however, certain advantages of the hierarchical method 
9f clustering were pointed out—A. W. Silver. 

12758. Distefano, M. K., Jr., & Rice, Mary 
L. Predicting academic performance in a small Southern 
соПеве. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 262), 487-489.— The School and College Ability. 
HS (SCAT) was administered to entering college 
Teshmen over a 5 yr. period, and SCAT scores were 
porrelated with each student's 4-yr grade point average. 

+ “arson product-moment correlations for the Verbal, 
uantitative, and Total scales were .68, .38, and .61, 
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respectively. Although the correlations were all statis- 
tically significant, the Verbal scale was the best pre- 
dictor of 4-yr grade point average.—A. Silver. 

12759. Eckhoff, Constance M. (Winona State Coll.) 
Predicting graduate success at Winona State College. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 
483-485.—This investigation of the relationship of 
selected background variables to grade grade point 
average suggested the following conclusions: (1) opti- 
mum prediction of graduate success for secondary 
education majors can be made by using a least-squares 
regression function containing background variables of 
undergraduate grade point average and a score on the 
Miller Analogies Test; and (2) optimum prediction of 
graduate success for elementary education majors can 
be made by using a least-squares regression function 
containing background variables of undergraduate 
grade point average and a score on the Advanced 
Education section of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion.—A. Silver. 

12760. Fischer, G., & Roppert, J. Ergänzungen zu 
einem iterativen Verfahren der maximalen Annäherung 
zweier Faktorenstrukturen aneinander. [An iterative 
procedure for maximizing two factor structures.] Archiv 
für die gesamte Psychologie, 1966, 118(1-2), 93-97. 
— Difficulties in the Eyfferth and Sixtl procedure for the 
optimal approximation of 2 factor structures are 
demonstrated, Other approaches are presented to the 
problem of rotating 1 factor structure against a given 
criterion structure. —K. J. Hartman. ] 

12761. Games, Раш А., & Lucas, Patrick A. (Ohio 
U.) Power of the analysis of variance of independent 

ups on non-normal and normally transformed data, 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 
311-327.—This empirical samping study was designed 
to help the E interested in the equality of treatment 
effects on the X scale to choose between (1) conus 
the usual test on data known to be non-normal, or (2 
transforming the data by some procedure to a sha 
closer to normality and testing the means. of the 
transformed variate. Although the results obtained are 
specific to the particular populations used and un- 
doubtedly contain some A ling variability, they show 
consistent trends.—A. W. Silver. 

12762. Levonian, Edward, & Comrey, Andrew L. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Factorial stability as a func- 
tion of the number of orthogonally-rotated factors. 
Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(5), 400-404.—Shows D 
the results of a factor analysis may. be unclear if a i se 
idea of parsimony- has led the E to rotate too few 

„—6б. F. Wooster. É i 
fado G Роме а Wa & Michael, William 
B. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Validation of Pet 
tests of cognitive style in verbalization for the third and. 
sixth grades. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 26(2), 449-461.—Results from a study of the. 
interrelationship of a critical listening test, the reading 

btest of the Sequential Test of Educational Progress, 
E: Ability Test indicate that: 
and the School and College Ability iba 
of verbal thinking with an abstract quality. 


(1) measures Ranae к A 
are closely related, and (2) functional Turis da 
qualities of thinkin| lated дыш у Р 
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group on the abstract and concrete scores for all 3 
measures, with the 3rd grade means being substantially 
higher on the measures of the concrete quality than on 
the measures of the other 2 qualities. Increase in 
complexity of verbal stimulus material, however, 
appeared to stimulate a preference for abstract cognitive 
style even at the 3rd grade level.—A. W. Silver. 

12764. Madaus, George F. (U. Chicago) The pre- 
dictive validity of the National League for Nursing, 
Pre-Nursing and Guidance Examination for different 
criteria of success in a three year diploma program. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 
431-437.—Although certain subtests of the Pre-Nursing 
and Guidance Examination did correlate significantly 
with various nursing theory and science courses, the 
relationships were not of an order sufficient for decision 
making regarding admissions. The crucial area of 
clinical nursing course performance was unrelated to 
antecedent performance of any of the tests in the 
battery. Certain subtests of the battery did exhibit 
long-range predictive validity for this sample for later 
performance on state board examinations.—4. W. 
Silver. 

12765. Michael, William B. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Ап interpretation of the coefficients of predic- 
tive validity and determination in terms of the proportions 
of correct inclusions or exclusions in cells of a fourfold 
table. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 
26(2), 419-425.—Largely for pedagogical purposes 3 
indices have been proposed to explain the meaning of 
predictive validity. Use was made of the normal 
bivariate surface which was dichotomized at the median 
in both the predictor and criterion variables. The basic 
approach was that of relating 3 indices derived from the 
combined proportions of individuals in 2 cells along a 
diagonal of the fourfold table to values of the predictive 
validity coefficient r and of its coefficient of deter- 
mination, r?.— 4. Silver. 

12766. Raatz, U. (U. Marburg, Germany) Wie man 
den White-Test bei groden Stichproben, ohne die Ver- 
wendug von Riingen durchführen kann. [The White Test 
for significance without ranking.] Archiv für die gesamte 
Psychologie, 1966, 118(1-2), 86-92 —2 examples illus- 
trate how the White Test can be carried out without 
ranking the data when large samples are given. The 
White Test involves a use of ranks in a test of 
significance for comparing 2 treatments К. J. 
Hartman. 

12767. Riffenburgh, Robert H. (U. Connecticut) A 
method of sociometric identification on the basis of 
multiple measurements. Sociometry, 1966, 29(3), 280- 
290.— Presented, under common statistical assumptions, 
is a method (multivariate discriminant analysis) to 
characterize groups by summaries of sets of measure- 
ments of some sociological event for each member in 
each group and then to compare the groups. The 
method estimates "distances" (variance weighted) 
between centers (averages) of every pair of groups and 
tests the statistical significance of these differences. The 

group centers and pair differences are displayed as a 
generalized sociogram. The significances as perceived by 
various groups are compared, where a perceiving group 
may be | of the measured groups, a pooling of the 
measured groups, or an entirely different group. Simul- 
taneous confidence intervals and reduction of number 
of variables are discussed. The identification of stereo- 
types of Hawaiian ethnic groups is presented as an 
illustration of the method.—Journal abstract. 
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COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


12768. Gauld, Alan. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Could a machine perceive? British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, 1966, 17(1), 44-58.—Suggests 
that while a machine may be programed to follow the 
rules of a game, this is quite different from having such 
general concepts as "game" or “sportsmanship.” The 
concept of game cannot be reduced to sets of rules 
"about how to behave in each of a number of physically 
definable situations." Normal individuals pos con- 
cepts “which are not susceptible of a reductive analy- 
sis." It would be unfortunate if psychologists were to 
limit themselves to problems which are capable of such 
analysis and consequently avoid the characteristically 
human concepts in terms of which persons act.— P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

12769. Ljung, Bengt O., & Bjorkquist, Lars M. 
Some data programs for correlations and item analysis. 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1966, 18(3), 193-200.— Studies 
developments in the data-processing field since 1954, 
Data processing for correlations and item analyses is 
used extensively in research throughout Sweden. 
However, rapid development and the increased facilities 
for research workers in obtaining information have 
presented many problems, of which various samples are 
discussed.— O. I. Jacobsen. 

12770. Loughary, John W., Friesen, Deloss, & Hurst, 
Robert. (U. Oregon) Autocoun: A computer-based 
automated counseling simulation system. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 6-15.— Describes the 
development and initial testing of a computer-based 
counseling system which attempted to simulate certain 
counseling behavior of 1 counselor. Ss interacted with a 
time-sharing computer using TWX input. The basic 
objective was the similarity of outcomes between the 
system, model counselor, and 2nd counselor. Criteria 
included similarity of appraisal statements and course 
selections. The system agreed with both human coun- 
selors on 75% of the appraisal statements and 65% of 
the course selections.—R. J. Baldauf. 

_ 12771. Rosenberg, Jerry M. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 

bia U.) Automation, manpower, and education. New 
York, N.Y.: Random House, 1966. xi, 179 p. $1.95 
(paper). 

12772. Tikhomirov, O. K., & Poznyanskaya, E. 
D. (School of Psychology, Moscow U., USSR) 
Issledovanie zritel'nogo poiska kak put’ k analizu 
evristiki. [The study of visual search as a means of 
analyzing heuristic behavior.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1966, No. 4, 39-53.—Eye movements of Ss playing 
chess were recorded and analyzed in an effort to 
discover any regularities in problem-solving behavior 
when solutions cannot be arrived at by examining every 
possible alternative, and to incorporate such regularities 
into computer programs for problem solving. It was 
found that human behavior under these conditions 
differs markedly from existing computer program steps. 
€.£.. there is a limited number of board positions 10. 
which S pays more attention than to others but whose 
locations change as the decision-making process pro- 
gresses. The search process is not linear, i.e., the eye 
returns repeatedly to positions already scanned, the 
positions scanned at any | time do not remain the same, 
etc. The results force the examination of the extent to 
which the existing computer programing techniques will 
allow the incorporation of such peculiarly human 
modes of problem solving —L. Zusne. 
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TESTING 


12773. Ikeda, H. [The vector interpretation of 
classical test theory: П. Selection effects on reliability 
and validity.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
36(6), 302-312.— The correction formulas for the 
change of reliability by selection of Ss are derived from 
the assumption that only the true component of the test 
vector is changed and that the error component is 
invariant under selection. The correction formulas for 
the change of correlation coefficients between tests 
under univariate and multivariate selections are also 
derived from the assumptions that the normal compo- 
nent of an incidental selection vector to the hyperplane 
built by explicit selection vectors is invariant under 
selection and that the coplanar component is changed 
by the selection of explicit selection vectors without 
change of weights.—Journal abstract. 

12774. Rorer, Leonard G., Hoffman, Paul J., & 
Hsieh, Kuo-Cheng. (Oregon Research Inst., Eugene) 
Utilities as base-rate multipliers in the determination of 
optimum cutting scores for the discrimination of groups of 
unequal size and variance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1966, 50(5), 364-368.— The accuracy with which a test 
classified people, objects, or events as belonging to 1 of 
2 groups depends upon the distance between the means, 
the relative variability, the relative size, and the shape of 
distributions of the 2 groups. If the scores for each of 
the groups are normally distributed, tables for deter- 
mining optimum cutting scores for a wide range of 
values of the other variables are now available. 
However, overall accuracy is an appropriate guide for 
decision making only when all correct classifications are 
equally beneficial and all incorrect classifications 
equally costly. A simple technique makes possible the 
utilization of the Rorer, Hoffman, and Hsieh tables 
when a different value is assigned to each of the 
outcomes.—Journal abstract. 

12775. Savitt, Morris A. (U. Miami, Fla.) Hand-eye 
coordination and manual sensitivity. Personnel Admin- 
istration, 1966, 29(5), 18-21.— Describes a test that has 
been successfully used in evaluating hand-eye co- 
ordination and manual sensitivity. 

. 12776. Schmidt, H. D. (U. Bonn, Germany) Uber 
die „Zuverlässigkeit von Verhaltensbeurteilungen durch 
Rating-Skalen. [Reliability of behavior through rating 
scales.) Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 1966, 118 
(1-2), 47-72.—The problem of the reliability of ratings 
is reviewed. The size of the halo effect was measured 
under various experimental conditions. Factor analysis 
of results of alterations of the form of the scale and of 
the kind of instruction given to the raters revealed some 
interesting interactions. The effect of selecting raters on 
the basis of neuroticism measured by the MPI is 
reported. (60-item bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 

12777. Shimizu, T. (Yokohama National U., Japan) 

he assumption of the equal probability of chance 
Success] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 36(6), 
295-302.—Methods used to correct the effect of chance 
Success in a multiple-choice test were based on the 
assumption that all the alternatives have an equal 
Probability of being chosen. This assumption did not 

old when the answer sheet was given without showing 
o problems and Ss were asked to make guesses. When 
€ test was administered in the usual way, however, the 


results did not contradict the assumption.—Journal 
abstract. 


Test Construction 


12778. Curran, R. L., Gordon, I. J., & Doyle, J. 
F. (U. Florida) A short test of one's educational 
philosophy. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 26(2), 383-393.—A mong the few efforts to de- 
velop a measurement instrument of this type is a 
2-philosophies (empirical-rationalistic) Q-sort instru- 
ment called the GNC. The GNC was transformed from 
a Q-sort instrument into an ordinal attitude scale and 
administered to undergraduate and graduate classes inm 
philosophy of education. Upon item analysis, 40 of 
these 100 GNC items yielded significant discriminatory 
power to measure the degree and consistency to which a 
person's conception of education is experimental or 
rationalistic in the 3 areas of ontology, epistemology 
and axiology.—A. W. Silver. 

12779. Kerlinger, Fred, & Rokeach, Milton. (New 
York U.) The factorial nature of the F and D Scales. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 
391-399.—Are authoritarianism and dogmatism parts 
of the same underlying variable, or are they discrimi- 
nable entities? To answer this and other questions, the F 
and D Scales were administered to 1239 Ss in New 
York, Michigan, and Louisiana. The F and D item 
intercorrelations were factor analyzed with the principal 
axes method and oblique proequamax rotations. The F 
and D items for the most part were loaded on different 
factors, even though the factors and the F and D total 
scores were positively correlated. Factor analysis of the 
correlations among the 10 oblique Ist-order factors 
yielded 3 2nd-order factors, which were interpreted as 
Dogmatism, Fascistic Authoritarianism, and Authori- 
tarian Aggression and Submission. The F and D Scales 
thus seem to be factorially discriminable, even though 
both are measures of authoritarianism. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12780. Skawran, Paul R. Ein Test für strukturelle 
Veranschaulichung. [A test for structural demonstration: 
Reading of technical drawings.] Diagnostica, .1966, 
122), 87-92.—Describes the construction of this test 
which is intended to determine this specific aptitude. 


Test Standardization & Validation 


12781. Hanna, Gerald S. (U. Alaska) An attempt to 
validate an empirically-derived interest scale and standard 
Kuder scales for predicting success in high school 
geometry. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1966, 26(2), 445-448 .— Neither standard nor empirically 
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12783. Sigal, John J., & Dörken, Herbert. (Jewish 
General Hosp., Montreal, Canada) Word-association 
commonality: A standardized test and a theory. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 402-407.—The 
Verdun association list (VAL) is a word-association test 
with stimulus words selected to elicit a high frequency 

- of common responses among normal adults. Com- 
monality, reaction time, and response stability measures 
are incorporated in the test. Standardization was based 
on 2 independent, representative metropolitan samples 
of normal employed adults—575 Ss in all. Validation 
groups consisted of (1) 2 independent samples each 
comprising 100 working and 100 nonworking hospi- 
talized mental patients; (2) all 15 psychiatric patients, 
some working and some not, who attended the night 
ireatment center of a general hospital over a 2-mo 
period, and (3) the 44 Canadian Army volunteers at 1 
induction session at a recruitment center who were 
rejected as unfit for military service on various non- 
physical grounds. The high agreement between cut-off 
Scores and all external criteria suggested that the VAL 
could be effective in a wide variety of industrial, clinical, 
and experimental settings.—Journal abstract. 

12784. Sitkei, E. George, & Michael, William B. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Predictive rela- 
tionships between items on the revised Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale (SBIS), Form L-M, and total scores 
on Raven's Progressive Matrices (PM), between items on 
the PM and total scores on the SBIS, and between 
selected items on the 2 scales. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 501—506.— For 2 adult 
samples of 63 males and 80 females and for the 
combined sample of 143 adults, a study of biserial 
Coefficients of correlation of items in the SBIS, Form 
L-M, with total scores on the PM scale as well as of 
items in the PM with total scores on the SBIS revealed a 
relatively high degree of communality for the 2 instru- 
ments—a fact which was also supported by correlation 
coefficients of . 

r for the male, female, 
and total samples. The failure of an examination of the 
item-analysis data and of the 25 highest intercor- 
relations of items from the 2 scales to show any 
clear-cut clusters amenable to Psychological inter- 
pretation ponia to the need for factor analyses of the 
intercorrelation of items or of subtests of items from the 
scales.—A. W. Silver. 

12785. Watson, Charles G., & Uecker, Albert E. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) An 
Anpi Test Jod ah of the Minnesota Percepto- 

iagnostic Test. Journal of Consulting Ps chology, 
30(5), 461. S awa шыр 

12786. Wright, Logan. (Purdue U.) Construct valid- 
ity of Duncan's personality integration scale. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 471-478. 
—43 single white female undergraduate sorority 
members at a large midwestern university were adminis- 
tered the Duncan Scale, a measure of personality 
integration, and a projective-direct Personality ques- 
tionnaire. The latter scale yielded scores for com- 
mitment and congruence in Tesponse styles, self- 

concept, and reported perceptions of others. 10 of the 
21 correlations between the integration scale and 
personality questionnaire variables were significant. It 
was concluded that performance on the Duncan Scale is 
related to a relatively highly positive concept of both 
self and others, as well as to a tendency to make 
committed, as opposed to noncommital, _ responses. 
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These findings are interpreted as supporting the con- 
struct validity of the Duncan Scale.—A. Silver. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
TECHNIQUES 


APPARATUS 


12787. Bolles, Robert C. (Hollins Coll.) Shock 
density and effective shock intensity: A Comparison of 
different shock scramblers. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 553-556. 

12788. Davis, John D., & Miller, Neal Е. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) A versatile and reliable printing 
counter. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 545-546, 

12789. Ebel, Harvey C. (Coll. of Physicians & 
Surgeons, Columbia U.) A restraining device for use in 
the measurement of eyelid responses in laboratory rats. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(5), 605-606. 

12790. Fallon, Lee. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C.) A *'direction of move- 
ment” memory. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 514. 

12791. Gross, Charles G. (Harvard U.) An inex- 
pensive method of automatically presenting patterned and 
unpatterned monochromatic light. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 520. 

12792. McConnell, Thomas В. (Div. of Community 
Services for the Mentally Retarded, 301 W. Preston St., 
Baltimore, Md.) A technique for installing new stimuli in 
Grason-Stadler in-line readout projectors. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 579-580. 

12793. Pickens, Roy W., & Crowder, William F. (U. 
Minnesota) An illuminated rat-lever using an electro- 
luminescent lamp. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 611-612. 

12794. Pryanishnikov, V. A., & Voitinskii, E. Ya. 
Ustanovka dlya izmereniya veroyatnostnykh kharak- 
teristik elektroentsefalogrammy. [Apparatus for the 
measurement of probabilistic characteristics of electro- 
encephalograms.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 
154-159.—An automatic electronic device is described 
for the measurement of I-dimensional distributions of 
probabilities of momentary values and temporal charac- 
teristics of EEG and other biopotentials. The margin of 
error of the device does not exceed 26, —L. Zusne. 

12795. Ray, A. Joseph, Jr. (Carleton U.) Shuttle 
avoidance: An apparatus for cats utilizing an ie 
of Genetic Psychology, 
1966, 109(1), 131-134 —A асг apparue 
for cats that uses air blast as the unconditioned stimulus 
performance of 24 Ss is sum- 


icm attained 90%, avoidance 
responding in 22 or fewer trials.— Author abstract. 


anemometer for measuring the turning tendency of insects 
‚ flight. Science, 
1636.—A Pair of thermistors 
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türn away from a source of ultrasonic pulses.—Journal 
abstract. 

12797. Schaeffer, Robert W. (Florida State U.) A 
new device for programming contingencies between 
drinking, running, and lever-pressing. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 529-533. 

12798. Uber, Donald C., & Weiss, Bernard. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Computer control of operant behavior 
experiments via telephone lines. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 507-513.— 
Describes a system used to control experiments in a 
remote laboratory by means of Dataphone equipment 
connected to a LINC computer which monitors on-line 
8 response switches and controls 8 pairs of contacts in 
the laboratory for the operation of lights, feeders, 
stimulus and reward devices, etc. 

12799, Welford, Norman Т. (U. Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston) Digital methods of producing 
random and variable time intervals. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 607-610. 
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12800. Ehlers, Wolfram, & Cohen, Rudolf. (Psycho- 
logisches Inst., Von-Melle-Park 6, Hamburg, Germany) 
Eine auntersuchung zur Adaptation an die verzügerte 
akustische Rückmeldung der Sprache unter verschiedenen 
Instruktionen. [An investigation on adaptation to 
delayed language feedback with different instructions.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psycho- 
logie, 1966, 13(3), 367-377.— Distractions due to 
delayed feedback of reading 3-digit numbers were less 
when the instruction was to concentrate on mouth and 
tongue movements than when the instruction was to 
concentrate on the numbers. The error rate correlated 
negatively with the Extraversion score on the 
Brengelmann test.— W. J. Koppitz. 


THEORIES 


PSYCHOPHYSICS 


12801. Doherty, Michael E. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Response bias and Murdock's D scale. Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin, 1966, 66(4), 289-290.— Murdock's D scale 
predicts a U shaped curve of % correct identification as 
a function of the position of the stimulus. An 
inadequacy in the D scale was brought to light in an 
absolute judgment study by this author. Ss displayed a 
powerful response bias, avoiding end responses, when 
judging line lengths. A simple correction for such a 
response frequency imbalance is suggested, and with 
this correction the line-length data support the D scale 
approach to the quantification of distinctiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


12802. Fraisse, P. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) 
Neopredelennost' razdrazhitelya i neopredelennost 
reaktsii pri pertseptivnom uznavanii. [Stimulus uncer- 
tainty and response uncertainty in perceptual recogni- 
tion.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 8-21.—Pre- 
sented at the 1966 International Psychological Congress 


40: 12797-12806 


in Moscow. Several experiments are reported in which 
the effects of stimulus (syllables, qun and letters) 
uncertainty (SU) and response uncertainty (RU) on 
recognition were studied when stimuli were presented 
tachistoscopically. It is concluded that perceptual 
effectiveness decreases as SU and RU increase. SU 
plays a role in the Ist stage of the recognition process 
when S matches information present in the stimulus 
against information that he has about stimuli in general. 
Here SU and RU are equal. RU plays a role when S 
compares partial or indeterminate information obtained 
against a limited list of possible responses in the process 
of secondary recognition. In the experiments reported 
these 2 uncertainties appear to be equivalent and in 
equilibrium; this finding is extended to all conditions of 
perception at threshold levels.—L. Zusne. 

12803. Franks, Heinz. (Psychologisches Inst. der 
Universitit, Geschwister-Scholl-Platz 1, Munich, Ger- 
many) Bemerkungen zur Problematik der sogenannten 
ме ока m Wahrnehmung. [Remarks оп the 
ambiguity of the so-called subliminal perception.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psycho- 
logie, 1966, 13(3), 378-389.— Discussions of subliminal 
perception usually disregard the statistical concept of 
the threshold, which without properly set confidence 
limits remains ambiguous. Theories of signal detection 
provide a better interpretation of subliminal effects by 
explaining them as a shift of the S's criterion for 
reacting.— W. J. Koppitz. 

12804. Holzkamp, Klaus, & Perlwitz, Erich. (Psy- 
chologisches Inst., Freien U., Berlin, Germany) Abso- 
lute oder relative Grüssenakzentuierung? [Accentuation 
of absolute or relative size?] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(3), 
390-405.— The results of experiments in judgment of 
size indicate that Bruner and Rodriguez concept of 
“relative accentuation" can be reduced to the concept 
of "absolute accentuation" according to subjective 
evaluation of the object used for comparison.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

12805. Jacob, Hans. Wahrnehmungsstörung und 
Krankheitserleben. [Perception disturbances and phys- 
ү ше п New York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 1955. 

p. $3.45. 

12806. Stevens, Joseph C., & Hall, James W. 
(Harvard U.) Brightness and loudness as functions of 
stimulus duration. Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 
1(9), 319-327.— The brightness of white light and the 
loudness of white noise were measured by magnitude 
estimation for sets of stimuli that varied in intensity and 
duration. Brightness and loudness both grow as power 
functions of duration up to a critical duration, beyond 
which apparent magnitude is essentially independent of 
duration. For brightness, the critical duration decreases 
with increasing intensity, but for loudness the critical 
duration is nearly constant at about 150 msec, Loudness 
and brightness also grow as power functions of 
intensity. The loudness exponent is the same for a 
durations, but the brightness exponent is about ⁄ again 
as large for short durations as for long. The 
psychophysical power functions were used to generate 
equal-loudness and equal-brightness functions, whi 
specify the combinations of intensity E and duration 
that produce the same apparent magnitude, Below 
critical duration ET — k for equal bri Shoat i 
ЕТ* = k for equal loudness. The value fo dd 
threshold and about 1.25 for supralimin: WX 
ref )—Journal abstract. ў 
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Illusion 


12807. Immergluck, Ludwig. (San Francisco State 
Coll) Figural after-effects, rate of **figure-ground"* 
reversal, and field dependence. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 6(2), 45-46.—Field-independent Ss showed 
greater figural aftereffects on a specific perceptual task 
and also higher reversal rates on a series of reversible 
figure tasks than did field-dependent Ss. The present 
data reveal a significant linkage between figural 
aftereffect performance and diverse other perceptual 
response styles and suggest strongly, as did the results 
of a previously reported related study, that the 
elemental processes underlying these effects are related 
to broader and more complex behavior variables. 
—Journal abstract. 


Time 


12808. Loeb, M., Behar, L, & Warm, J. S. (U.S. 
Army Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Cross- 
modal correlations of the perceived durations of auditory 
and visual stimuli. ip beca Science, 1966, 6(2), 
87-88.— Ratings of duration were obtained for auditory 
and visual signals ranging from 1-5 sec. The intermodal 
correlations were moderately large and of an order of 
magnitude comparable to the intramodal correlations. 
Results are considered to support the notion of 
mechanisms for judgment of time common to various 
sensory modalities.—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


12809. Thurmond, John B., & Alluisi, Earl A. (U. 
Louisville) Effects of two task variables on the visual 
perception of form. Journal of Engineering Psychology, 
1965, 4(4), 101-107.—48 Ss Tesponded in a paper- 
and-pencil cancellation task to 4X 4 metric figures. 
Both random and constrained figures were used at 2 
levels of each of 2 task variables: either 3 or 8 choice 
figures per identification, and a matching choice figure’s 
being present either always or sometimes. The task 
variables were found to affect performance significantly, 
in terms of both speed and accuracy of figure 
identification and cancellation, Also, these variables 
were found to interact significantly with each other and 
with the type of figure used. These interactions were 
interpreted as placing serious limitations on the 
generality of studies of visual form perception.— D. C. 
Hodge. 


Perception 


12810. Beck, Jacob. (Harvard U.) Effect of orienta- 
tion and of shape similarity on perceptual ing. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966. 19). 3005302 Á 
method in which Os were asked to partition a pattern 
into 2 regions was used to investigate the perceptual 
grouping produced by changes in the orientation and 
shape of 2-line figures. The results show that the judged 
similarity of the figures fails to predict the degree to 
which the figures form distinct perceptual groups. 
Grouping was most strongly influenced by differences in 
the orientation of the lines composing the figures. 
Crossing of lines making up the figures also affected 
grouping, but was less decisive than line orientation.— 
Journal abstract. 
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12811. Bondy, M. (U. of 17th November, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Identifikování prekr$vajícich se tvarů 
písmen pokusn$mi osobami různého véku. [Identification 
of overlapping capital letters by subjects of different 
ages.] Ceskoslovenská Psychologie, 1966, 10(3), 221- 
232.—160 26-83 yr. old Ss were asked to identify 
overlapping capital letters, a task of unequal difficulty. 
Results indicate that there is a marked decline in the 
ability to identify letters with age, and there is also an 
increase in the time needed for recognition, Differences 
due to education and sex were insignificant, but more 
educated Ss seem to be more resistant to age- 
determined decline.—H. Bruml. 

12812. Braunstein, Myron L. (U. California, Irvine) 
Sensitivity of the observer to transformations of the visual 
field. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 
683-689.—Motion-picture sequences representing 2- or 
3-dimensional textures rotating or translating with 
respect to X, Y, or Z and displayed through polar or 
parallel projections were generated by a computer 
technique. 32 Ss selected physical models of the textures 
and manipulated these according to the perceived 
motions. Responses to the various transformations 
corresponded to findings in studies of motion parallax, 
stereokinetic depth, and the kinetic depth effect, while 
method of projection accounted for differences between 
the findings of Es using the same transformations. The 
results supported the meaningfulness of a psychophysics 
of depth perception based on a mathematical analysis of 
transformations of the visual field —Journal abstract. 

12813. Dember, William N., & Neiberg, Alan. (U. 
Cincinnati) Individual differences in susceptibility to 
visual backward masking. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
6(2), 49-50.—17 college students were assigned “‘mask- 
ability" measures derived from data collected 2 days 
apart. Depending on the measures used, the rank-order 
correlation between the 2 sets of measures varied from 
.79-.92, indicating highly reliable individual differ- 
ences.— Journal abstract. 3 

12814. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (U. Wisconsin) 
Adaptation to a rotated visual field as a function of degree 
of optical tilt and exposure time. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 629-634.—3 groups of Ss were 
exposed to optically rotated visual fields of 10, 20, and 
32°, respectively, for a total adaptation time of 4 hr. The 
magnitude of adaptation was a linear function of 
za. tilt and a negatively accelerated function of time. 

he highest rate of adaptation per unit of time occurred 
within the Ist hr. Alternative theoretical accounts of the 
time rate of adaption are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

_ 12815. Fraisse, Paul. (Sorbonne, Paris, France) 
Visual perceptive simultaneity and masking of letters 
Successively presented. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1966, 19), 285-287.—2 sets of letters, S, and $, when 
presented successively are perceived as simultaneous if 
the total duration of time from the beginning of S, to 
the end of S, is kept constant, whatever the duration of 
51, S2, or the interval, The same law applies when dots 
are arranged to form geometrical figures. Conversely, 
the phenomena of metacontrast with letters are 
modified when the relative duration of S,, S,, and the 
interval vary. Thus perceptive integration and masking 
depend upon different Processes.—Journal abstract. 

12816. Hay, John C., & Pick, Herbert L., Jr. (Smith 
Coll.) Gaze-contingent prism adaptation: Optical and 
motor factors. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 7X5), 640-648.—Vision can adapt for some 
optical distortions that vary with the direction of gaze, 
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in particular for the variable image stretching and 
shearing caused by prism spectacles. These 2 adapta- 
tions were studied using both vertically and horizontally 
oriented adaptation prisms, thereby untying the type of 
image distortion from the type of correlated eye 
movement. Exp. 1 showed the mechanisms of the 2 
adaptations to differ, the shearing adaptation being 
critically dependent on the orientation of the correlated 
eye movements. In Exp. II, the shearing adaptation was 
found not to be the exact complement of the optical 
shearing: the apparent tilting of some image lines was 
reduced (positive adaptation), while the apparent 
countertilting of other image lines was increased 
(negative adaptation). It was concluded that the 
adaptation to prismatic image shearing is a rotation, 
most probably a change in the patterning and 
registration of torsional eye movements.—Journal 
abstract. 

12817. Karp, Stephen А. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, 
Md.) Field dependence and aging. Research Reports, 
Sinai Hosp. of Baltimore, 1966, 1, 1-9.—3 groups of Ss, 
17-, 30-39, and 58-80 yr-olds, were studied with 3 tests 
of field dependence to clarify the issue concerning the 

* course of development of field dependence from late 
adolescence to old age, specifically with regard to 
possible reversal during late adolescence in the direction 
of increasing field dependence. The results indicate that, 
for males and females, field independence decreases 
significantly with age, from 17-80 yr. A 2nd comparison 
of sex differences at the 3 age levels suggests that males 
at 17 and 30-39 are significantly more field independent 
than females. Sex differences are not present in the 
geriatric groups.—Journal summary. 

12818. Künnapas, Teodor. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Intensity of the underlying figural process. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1966, 1(9), 288-292.—A simple scaling 
technique is described by means of which proportions 
of frequencies may be transformed to scale values 
representing the intensity of the perceptual process 
involved in ambiguous figure reversal. This technique is 
applied to data from experiments on directly observable 
figural fluctuations. The intensity of the underlying 
figural process is defined by a sine function with 
amplitude damping. Very good agreement between 
theoretical and empirical values demonstrates the 
applicability of the proposed model. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12819. Mackavey, William R. (Boston U.) Effect of 
Pulse rate and intensity upon visual flash rate. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 528-531.—The 
Tate at which an intermittent visual target appears to be 
flashing is a function not only of its actual pulse rate, 
but of its intensity as well. This was shown by having 6 
Os match the flash rates of 2 contralaterally presented 
targets having various intensity relations. The standard 
target was set to pulse at 4, 8, 12, 16, 24, or 32 cps at 
intensity levels of 630, 63, 6.3, or .63 apparent ft-c. о 
adjusted the pulse rate of the variable, 630 apparent 
ft-c, so that it appeared to be flashing at the same rate 
= the standard. Flash rate and intensity were found to 
hi independent at the lowest pulse rates used. At the 
higher values of pulse rate, a 30-db reduction in 
intensity produced as much as a 100% increment in 

ash rate.— Journal abstract. 

,12820. Payne, Buryl. (U. Washington, Seattle) The 
relationship between a measure of organization for 
рза and their judged complexity. Journal of Verbal 

earning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 338-343.—"A 
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descriptive coding system was developed for visual 
patterns generated from binary and ternary sequences. 
This, coding „system took into consideration the 
repetition of higher-order units, composed of 2 or more 
line segments, as well as the actual number of line 
segments in a pattern. The number of items in the 
descriptive code of a pattern was called its logon 
content and was used as an indication of its 
organization. The hypothesis investigated was that the 
logon content of a pattern is directly proportional to its 
judged complexity . .. patterns were ranked in order of 
complexity by Ss...and the mean experimental ranks 
for each pattern were correlated with predicted ranks 
derived from the organization measures. The correla- 
tions were between .85 and .99, provided that the Ss 
were Ist divided into subgroups on the basis of their 
ranking of a criterion pattern."—E. G. Aiken. 

12821. Perrine, Mervyn W. (U. Vermont) Bezugs- 
skalenbildung, Diskrimination und verbale Verstärkung. 
[Formation of reference scales, discrimination and 
verbal reinforcement.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und 
angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(3), 464-483.—In a 
task of distance discrimination arbitrary positive and 
negative verbal reinforcement. influenced the results 
significantly. Criticism prevented Ss from forming a 
stable reference scale, but new stimuli were discrimi- 
nated better. The reverse held for the group of Ss who 
received praise during the task. (52 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

12822. Robinson, Daniel N. (Columbia U.) Disin- 
hibition of visually masked stimuli. Science, 1966, 
154(3745), 157-158.—Backward-masking conditions 
were established for a pair of circular-patch stimuli. A 
3rd stimulus was then selected so as to mask the 2nd 
when the 2nd and the 3rd were presented in the absence 
of the Ist. When all 3 stimuli were presented in serial 
order, the Ist and 3rd were reliably detected but the 2nd 
was not. Apparently, by masking the 2nd flash, the 3rd 
“disinhibited” the Ist.—Journal abstract. p 

12823. Royer, Fred L. (Brecksville Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., O.) Figural goodness and internal 
structure in perceptual discrimination. Perception & 
1966, 1(9), е in АШ 

sort 4 decks of cards composed ol >- 
Сасама deck consisted of 32 cards: 4 


A2, Bl, and B2 had identical amount and form of 
redundancy. Sets ВІ and B2, having more uncertainty in 


imple contingencies and having me 
ec i d significantly more time to sort than Sets 


figures consti 
eur 2 Journal abstract 
азе дз Stenson, ! i. (Antioch. Coll.) The 
physical "factor structure of random forms 4 rs 
judged complexity. Perception & Psychophysics, b 
169), 303-310.—Relates the perceived complexity о! 

j to their physical factor structure. do 
rincipal axes, accounting for 94% of the ue vata 
of 24 physical measures, Were rotated using the varimé 
criterion. Factor scores for 
with the complexity ratings © 
Ss. A single factor accountes 
the complexity rating This factor 
by 4 physical m z tl ; 
D. [һе length of the perimeter, 
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to area ratio, and the variance of the internal angles of 
the form.—Journal abstract. 

12825. Suboski, Milton D. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Bisensory signal detection. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 57-58.—To compare 
unimodal with bimodal signal detection, groups of Ss 
performed a 4-alternative spatial forced-choice visual 
and a “yes-no” auditory task either singly or simul- 
taneously. The results were significant decrements in 
bisensory visual discriminability and auditory perform- 
ance, with little evidence for other interactions between 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 

12826. Weltman, Gershon; Christianson, Raymond 
A., & Egstrom, Glen Н. (О. California, Los Angeles) 
Visual fields of the scuba diver. Human Factors, 1965, 
7(5), 423-430.— The restricted visual fields available to 
scuba divers were examined by means of an underwater 
perimetry apparatus. Measurements were obtained for 3 
standard partial masks (covering only the eyes and 
nose) 1 atypical *wrap-round" partial mask, and 1 
full-face mask. Data are presented along with some 
consideration of the interactions between mask design 
and visual field, and a brief summary of procedural 
variables affecting human factors experimentation 
underwater.—Journal abstract. 

12827. Williams, L. С. The effect of target 
specification on objects fixated during visual search. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1966, 1(9), 315-318. 
—When a person searches for a target in a cluttered 
visual field his eye fixations typically fall on objects. The 
effect of target specification on the probability of 
fixating different classes of objects was studied. For 
fields containing objects differing widely in size, color, 
and shape: a high орошон of searchers' fixations 
were on objects of a specified color, a moderate 
proportion of their fixations were on objects of a 
specified size, and a slight proportion of their fixations 
were on objects of a specified shape. When 2 or more 

target characteristics were specified, fixations were 
generally based on a single characteristic. It is proposed 
that the specification of a target creates a perceptual 
structure which the searcher explores. The study of 
visual fixations, in effect, is the study of the perceptual 
structure.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


12828. Agrawal, K. G. (India International Centre, 
New Delhi) Age and colour codability. Manas, 1966, 
13(1), 33-39.—77 color stimuli representing the entire 
range of saturation of brightness showed the influence 
of age on color codability. College girls gave more color 
labels and left blank spaces more often. With increase in 
age, low saturation results in greater variance. —U. 
Pareek. 

12829. Lewis, David K. (Harvard U.) Percepts and 
color mosaics in visual experience. Philosophical Review, 
1966, 75(3), 357-368.—The difference between the 
color-mosaic and the percept theories of the nature of 
visual experience has been described by Roderick Firth 

as a disagreement over the exposure hypothesis. This 
hypothesis declares that perceptual reduction produces 
a state of direct awareness which was already contained 
in the original perception. The author defends both the 
exposure hypothesis and the color-mosaic theory.—H. 
Ruja. 
12830. Sternheim, Charles E., & Boynton, Robert 
M. (U. Rochester) Uniqueness of perceived hues 
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investigated with a continuous judgmental technique. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 
770-776.—The hue-wavelength relation was investi- 
gated using a color-naming technique which enabled Ss 
to assign numerical weights to component hues 
associated with the long wavelength part of the 
spectrum. Ss were found capable of giving more 
information than when using more quantal methods, 
with a high degree of reliability. Red, orange, yellow, 
and green were evaluated on the basis of criteria 
established for the uniqueness of perceived hue. 
Evidence was presented which indicated that the hue 
associated with the color name orange is not unique in 
all aspects. It was concluded that the hues associated 
with the long wavelength part of the spectrum could be 
adequately described without the orange response 
category.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


12831. Zuber, B. L., & Stark, L. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) Saccadic suppression: Elevation of 
visual threshold associated with saccadic eye movements. 
Experimental Neurology, 1966, 16(1), 65-79.—An 
elevation of visual threshold was found to be associated 
with voluntary saccadic eye movements and with the 
involuntary microsaccades present during steady 
fixation, as well as with the involuntary saccadic fast 
phase of vestibular nystagmus. In all cases suppression 
of vision was found to begin before the actual 
movement of the eye, ruling out retinal smear as the 
cause of the suppression. For 20° voluntary saccadic eye 
movements an elevation of visual threshold corre- 
sponding to 1-2 log units was observed. The time 
course of this suppression was shown to be a function 
of test flash intensity. The results are discussed from the 
point of view of the black box, multi-input experimental 
approach utilized. Based on these results a tentative 
localization of some of the operators of the saccadic 
suppression mechanism is attempted. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


AUDITION 


Perception 


12832. Epstein, Seymour, & Burstein, Kenneth R. 
(U. Massachusetts) A replication of Hovland's study of 
generalization to frequencies of tone. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 782-784.—48 Ss were 
tested for generalization with 4 tones of the same 
frequencies as in Hovland's classic study. The 16 tones 
were presented in a 4X4 Latin square during 
adaptation and testing for generalization. ⁄ of the Ss 
were conditioned to a tone at 1 end and ¥, to a tone at 
the other end of the dimension. U-shaped curves of 
generalization were found for all testing cycles. No 
significant difference was found between electrodes on 
and off during generalization, nor between the 
exosomatic and the endosomatic method. It was 
concluded that testing for generalization is complicated 
by alerting reactions and stimulus-disparity effects, and 
that the overall evidence for monotonic decremental 
gradients of primary stimulus generalization of the GSR 
in humans is highly questionable, apart from a consid- 
eration of the exact shape of the curve.—Journal 
abstract. 
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12833. McClellan, Max E., & Small, Arnold M., 
Jr. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) Time separation pitch associated with noise 
pulses. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1966, 40(3), 570-582.— Time separation pitch (TSP) is 
elicited by the monaural presentation of 2 AC or DC 
pulse trains, 1 train delayed with respect to the other, 
and is related to the reciprocal of time separation 
between leading edges of proximal pulses of the 2 trains. 
TSP has not been observed previously using uncor- 
related noise pulses. On the assumption that TSP is 
mediated by an autocorrelational process, it was 
predicted that TSP would obtain using correlated-noise 
pulses that were produced by an "acoustic delay" 
system, Uncorrelated-noise pulses served as a control 
condition. Ss matched the pitch of a pure tone to the 
pitches associated with the pulse trains. The results were 
as predicted. A TSP-like effect arising from continuous- 
noise samples was discussed and shown to be identical 
to TSP and, therefore, consonant with an autocor- 
relational theory. It is concluded that, at least. for noise 
stimuli, temporally discrete waveforms are not neces- 

„sary to elicit TSP perception; however, a high 
correlation between temporally adjacent waveforms is 
necessary to "trigger" TSP perception.—Journal 
abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


Audiometry 


12834, de Boer, E. (Wilhelmina Hosp., Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Intensity discrimination of fluctuating 
signals. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1966, 40(3), 552-560.— Theoretical aspects of the 
fluctuations inherent in random noise, insofar as these 
influence detection of random signals, are discussed as 
well as fundamentals of statistical detection and 
sampling theory. The model developed for the detection 
process follows a proposal by Green, except that a kind 
of internal noise is supposed to be involved in the 
process. The auditory mechanism is assumed to 
measure the average intensity of the signal presented 
over a certain time T. In doing so, the evaluation Is 
hampered by random activity so that the measurement 
is carried out less accurately than possible. The 
detection finally involves a likelihood-ratio decision 
procedure. The theory explains: (1) experimental 
thresholds of random-noise signals although agreement 
with data on thresholds of very short noise bursts is less 
convincing; and (2) why experimental psychometric 
functions for wide-band signals have the same slope as 
those for narrow-band signals. Instances in which 
higher slopes are reported for experimental psycho- 
metric functions for wide-band signals can most ikely 
be traced down to having involved experimental 
procedures that leave 100 yn шу їп the 
listener's observations.—Journal abstract. 

12835, Olsen, Wayne O., & Carhart, Raymond. 
(Northwestern U.) Integration of acoustic Rover iat 
threshold by normal hearers. Journal of the Acoustica 
Society of America, 1966, 40(3), 591-599.— Threshold 
responses for 7 durations of 250-, 1000-, and 4000-cps 
and white noise were determined for 32 normal-hearing 
persons. The time parameters and spectral character- 
istics of the stimuli were carefully specified. The 


following results were obtained: (1) There was no 
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significant difference between the male or female groups 
employed with regard to their threshold response to 
short-duration acoustic stimuli, (2) The decrease in 
intensity required for threshold response as a function 
of stimulus length was a real difference when the 
stimulus was systematically doubled in length from 10 
to 500 msec. (3) Changes in the intensity necessary for 
threshold response resulting from changes of signal 
lenge were highly similar for 250-, 1000-, and 4000-cps 
and white-noise stimuli of more than 50 msec. in aay 
but there was an excessive increase in intensity needed 
for роле when 250-cps stimuli were made shorter 
than 50 msec, in duration. (4) Test-retest reliability of 
threshold response to short-duration acoustic stimuli 
was excellent. (5) The model [ое by Garner and 
Miller accurately described the mean threshold data 
obtained in this investigation.—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


KINESTHESIS & SOMESTHESIS 


12836. Burrows, Alan A. (Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Long Beach, Calif.) Control feel and the dependent 
variable. Human Factors, 1965, 7(5), 413-422.—The 
definition and effects of "feel" at the control-limb 
interface are discussed together with some current 
problems and experiments. The relationship which 
“feel” bears to the term error, used in describing 
complex tracking behavior, is described and recom- 
mendations made for further research. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


12837. Jackson, C. Wesley, Jr., & Pollard, John 
C. (Western Reserve U.) Some nondeprivation vari- 
ables which influence the “effects” o! experimental 
sensory deprivation. Journal of Abnormal Psychology. 
1966, 71(5), 383-388.—48 university students similar to 
those used in experiments on sensory deprivation (SD) 
were surveyed to determine their knowledge about SD, 
their acknowledged reasons for volunteering to be in 
SD experiments, and their previous history of unusual 
appearing (SD-like) experiences. The responses indi- 
cated considerable knowledge of SD, very "active 
reasons for volunteering, and a variety of previous 
unusual appearing experiences, The results are in accord 
with the вай that some reported effects of SD, 
particularly self-reported, ишш Sppeaun ‚ subjective 
experiences, may be strongly influenced by extra- 
deprivation. variables which are part of the total 
experimental situation.—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


12838. Arkin, Arthur M., Hastey, JohnM., & Reiser, 
Morton F. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine) Post- 
hypnotically stimulated sleep-talking. Journal of атон 
& Мета! Disease, 1966, 142(4), 293-309.—1 experi- 
mental S was given posthypnotic suggestions prior to 


in hi i he 
sleep to talk in his sleep without wakening whenever 
should have a normal nocturnal es ОУ 
continuous monitoring of EEG, EOG, an 
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via a tape recorder and intercom. Results “suggest that 
the psychic state during post-hypnotically suggested 
sleep-speech contains components of both sleep and 
post-hypnotic state.” —N. H. Pronko. 

12839. Tart, Charles T. (Stanford U.) Types of 
hypnotic dreams and their relation to hypnotic depth. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 377-382. 
— Several types of experiences in response to sugges- 
tions to have a dream are described, namely: (1) simply 
thinking about something; (2) daydreaming; (3) vivid 
hallucinations, like watching a film; and (4) feeling 
“bodily located in" a “dream world." In 2 experiments, 
only a minority of Ss rated their experiences as 
dreamlike, even when hypnotized. Significant positive 
relationships were found between the extent to which 
the experiences were rated as vivid and dreamlike, and 2 
measures of hypnotic depth. The variable of whether or 
not Ss had gone through a hypnotic-induction 
procedure did not discriminate among types of 
response. These results illustrate the danger of pseudo- 
operational definitions of hypnosis that ignore Ss’ 
subjective responses.—Journal abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


12840. Darlington, Richard B., & Macker, Clifford 
E. (U. Minnesota) Displacement of guilt-produced 
altruistic behavior. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 442-443.—12 Ss in an experi- 
mental group were led to believe that they had harmed 
another person, while 14 Ss in a control group were not. 
All Ss were then given an opportunity to engage in 
altruistic behavior toward a 3rd party, in the form of 
agreeing to donate blood to a local hospital. By this 
measure the experimental group was more altruistic 
than the control group at the .026 level (2- 
tailed).—Journal abstract. 

12841. Ehrenfreund, David, & Allen, Joseph D. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Speed scores obtained at random 
versus standard times under a continuous percentage 
weight loss. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
7X5), 635-639.—When Ss are maintained on a 
continuous weight-loss schedule, time of data collection 
bears no constant temporal relationship to time of 
feeding. Thus, tests of temporal conditioning need not 
be confounded with changes in drive. Comparisons 
between groups of white rats run at standard vs. 
random times each day failed to reveal any differences 
with respect to performance strength and variability. 
Since drive was controlled and constant, it was 
concluded that no temporal conditioning occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 

12842. Rose, Richard J. (U. Illinois) Anxiety and 
arousal: A study of two-flash fusion and skin conduct- 
ance. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 81-82.—The 
relationship of clinical anxiety level to 2 indicants of 
arousal was evaluated in 40 drug-free patients. A 
range-corrected index of skin conductance and the 
threshold for 2-flash fusion were used; both measures 
showed significant correlations with anxiety level. 
—Journal abstract. 

12843. Selg, Herbert, & Lischke, Gottfried. (Inst. 
für Psychologie, Peterhof, Freiburg/Brsg., Germany) 
Eine Faktorenanalyse von Agressionsvariablen. [A factor 

analysis of aggression variables.] Zeitschrift für experi- 
mentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(3), 
506-526.—The correlations of 10 different. scores of 
aggressivity and a number of background variables were 
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factor analyzed. 6 of 8 extracted factors occurred with 
approximately equal extent in female and male Ss; 3 of 
the 6 factors may be regarded as dimensions of 
aggressivity. A general factor was not found. The results 
cast doubt on the theoretical position of many studies 
of aggression.— W. J. Koppitz. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


12844. Brock, Timothy C., & Becker, Lee А. (Ohio 
State U.) Debriefing and susceptibility to subsequent 
experimental manipulations. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1966, 2(3), 314-323.— Debriefing 
refers to the postexperimental explanation of purposes 
and deceptions. How useful are data collected from 
persons who have previously been deceived and 
debriefed by an E? In the test experiment, employing 
110 undergraduates, the dependent variable was the 
number of Ss who signed the E's petition, advocating 
doubling the tuition, following their damage, slight or 
large, of the E's apparatus, The test experiment was 
preceded by deception and debriefing: Ss were assigned 
to no debriefing, partial debriefing, or complete 
debriefing. For ¥ the Ss, the test experiment included an 
element from the debriefing experience; for the other %, 
the common element was omitted. It was concluded 
that a sufficiently powerful independent variable can 
offset the desensitizing effects of debriefing, unless 
complete prior debriefing is coupled with explicit 
similarity between the debriefing situation and the test 
experiment.—G. E. Rowland. 

12845. Colquhoun, W. P. (Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Cambridge, England) Training for 
vigilance: A comparison of different techniques. Human 
Factors, 1966, 8(1), 7-12.—In a 40-min vigilance 
session, 72 Ss inspected a series of displays, each 
consisting of a row of 6 small disks, for the occasional 
presence of a disk 17% larger than the rest. The 
possibility of improving the generally low levels of 
performance in this task by special training was studied 
by pre-exposing Ss to a session of similar length with 
either knowledge of results (KR), | of 3 kinds of cueing 
of signal occurrence, a mixed KR/cueing program, or 
no task information. No differential effect due to 
training technique was found, but both the efficiency 
with which signals were discriminated, and the degree of 
caution exercised in reporting their occurrence increased 
during the experiment. It is concluded that greater 
understanding of the factors affecting signal detect- 
ability and decision-criteria in vigilance tasks is 
required before an appropriate method of training can 
be devised.—Journal abstract. 

12846. Johnston, William A., Howell, William C., & 
Goldstein, Irwin L. (Ohio State U.) Human vigilance as 
а function of signal frequency and stimulus density. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 
736—743.—16 practiced Os monitored an 8 x 8 matrix 
for 4 successive 100-min sessions and detected, located, 
and identified additions and deletions of alphanumeric 
stimuli. Signal frequency (60 and 150/session) was 
varied between Ss, and stimulus density (4, 8, 16, and 32 
stimuli) within Ss. Identification accuracy and detection 
latency were the most sensitive measures, revealing a 
vigilance decrement followed by an end spurt. 
Monitoring performance was poorest overall and the 
decrement largest under low frequency 32 density, was 
poorer for deletions than for additions, and was better 
at the mean than extreme intersignal intervals. These 
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trends were based on short-term wanderings of 
attention, operationally defined as missing signals and 
very long detection latencies, rather than on changes in 
absolute sensitivity. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12847. Nisbett, Richard E., & Schachter, Stanley. 
(Yale U.) The cognitive manipulation of pain. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(3), 227-236. 
—The experiment tests the notion that naturally 
occurring states of physiological arousal are manipu- 
lable in the same way that drug-induced arousal states 
have proven to be. The state of arousal studied is that 
produced by pain from electric shock. All Ss were given 
a placebo before the shock experience and ¥ were told 
that the side effects would cause arousal symptoms such 
as palpitation, tremor, etc. The other # expected no 
such symptoms. Ss believing themselves to be in an 
artificial state of arousal failed to attribute their shock- 
created arousal to the shock, and found the shock less 
painful and were willing to tolerate more of it. This 
relabeling of a naturally occurring state was shown to 
occur only for Ss in a relatively low state of fear.—G. E. 
Rowland. 

12848. Nosanchuk, T. A., & Hare, Robert D. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Word-recogni- 
tion threshold as a function of pretest sensitization. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 51-52.—Examined the 
hypothesis that the administration of a questionnaire 
sensitizes a respondent to relevant issues and concepts. 
Ss presented with information in the form of a 
questionnaire were found to have lower word-recogni- 
tion thresholds to related concepts than did Ss who had 
been presented with the same information in statement 
form, thus supporting the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

12849. Phares, E. Jerry, & Davis, William L. 
(Kansas State U.) Breadth of categorization and the 
generalization of expectancies. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 461-464.— The hypothesis 
that generalization. of expectancies from 1 task to 
another is greater for broad categorizers than for 
narrows was tested by constituting 3 groups by means 
of Pettigrew's Category Width Scale. Generalization of 
expectancies was determined by having Ss estimate their 
probable scores on 2 different tests before taking either. 
| test was administered, and all Ss received scores 15 
points below their estimations. They reestimated their 
probable scores for the 2nd test before taking it. The 
generalization measure was the difference between the 
ist and 2nd estimates for the 2nd test. Results indicate 
significant differences in generalization between narrow 
and broad categorizers and nonsignificant, trends for 
similar differences between broads and a middle group 
and between narrows and the middle group. (18 


12850. Schutte, Walter, & Hildebrand, Neil. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) T 
tion thresholds ang е Hi 
1966, 6(2), 53-54.—An inversi ^ 
be recognition thresholds and meaning- 
fulness (M) of nonsens 
The failure of previous s 
standardized on the populauo 
procedure of preexposing t 
as reasons for the failure о 
demonstrate en pios, Wan 

2 ith, Richard P., , n 
E E o Effects of temporal uncertainty 
on watchkeeping performance. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1966, 1(9), 293-299.—2 experiments were 


conducted to assess the relative effects of signal density 
and regularity on watchkeeping performance. In Exp. А 
3 levels of density (6, 24, and 96 signals/hr) were 
combined factorially with 3 levels of variability 
(coefficients of variation of .01, .10, and 1), and 10 Ss 
were assigned at random to each of the 9 conditions. In 
Exp. II, 5 levels of density (6, 12, 24, 48, and 96 
signals/hr) were combined with the same 3 levels of 
variability, and 13 Ss were assigned to each condition. 
Each S monitored a visual “blinking-lights” display for 
an hr. under instructions to detect and report the 
occurrence of certain “critical signals," i.e., arrests of 
alternation of the lights. Response times (RTs) to 
correctly detected signals in both experiments decreased 
as a linear function of logarithmic increases in signal 
density. An uncertainty metric, the signal surprisal due 
to density, was derived, and the watchkeeper’s RT was 
expressed as an increasing linear function of this 
measure of temporal uncertainty. Interpretation of these 
and other data support a functional, psychophysical 
approach to the study of watchkeeping behavior. (40 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12852. Winters, Stephen, & Bartlett, C. J. (Sinai 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Instructional and response style 
factors with forced choice response. oes Reports, 
Sinai Hosp. of Baltimore, 1966, 1, 10-16.—A forced- 
choice scale was constructed to provide independent 
measures of 2 a of response tendency, acquiescence 
(AC) and socia desirability (SD). Item pairs were 
equated on an index of 1 variable and differed on the 
other to measure the latter. The scale was administered 
under standard and faking instructions, Factor analysis 
of items yielded an SD factor under each instructional 
set, composed of identical items, and an AC factor only 
under standard instructions. SD scores were observed to 
be orthogonal between instructional conditions and SD 
means were significantly different. Reliabilities were 
moderate, but showed only moderate shrinkage on a 
cross sample. AC reliability fell markedly for the cross 
sample. The hypothesis that SD exists as a response 
style independent of an AC tendency is supported, but 
the converse is not confirmed,—Author abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


12853. Christianson, Raymond A., Weltman, Ger- 
shon, & Egstrom, Glen H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Thrust forces in underwater swimming. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(6), 561-568.—Instantaneous and mean 
static thrust levels were measured for 8 underwater 
swimmers restrained in a submerged force platform. 
Swimming was examined barefoot and with 2 types of 
fins. The main beneficial effect of the fins was to 
eliminate the substantial negative thrust component 
associated with barefoot swimming. Higher maximal 
thrust outputs were achieved with curved fins than with 
straight-bladed ones. There were also significant 
differences between barefoot and finned swimming in 
the relationship of instantaneous thrust to leg position 
during the kick cycle. Kick rate and foot acceleration 
were both proportional to thrust output, but the 
relationship depended on diver size and experience. 
—Journal abstract. 

12854. Hershman, R. L., & Hillix, c ur 
Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego, Caire ol. 
processing in typing: Typing rate b coe 1965, 
material and amount . nance of kind of 
7(5), 483-492.—The effects on perform 
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material (text, random words, or random characters) 
and amount of material exposed (1, 2, 3, 6, or an 
"unlimited" number of characters) were jointly studied 
in a typewriting task. For the random characters, only a 
small increase in typing rate was observed beyond 3 
characters exposed. For the words and text, rates were 
generally higher and continued to increase substantially 
up to the unlimited exposure condition. The results are 
discussed in terms of a parallel processor which employs 
unitary “higher-order responses."—Journal abstract. 

12855. Masuyama, Eitaro. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [Determination of the open-loop human transfer 
function.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 37(3), 
143-148.—Open-loop transfer function of a human S 
was determined from the results of a pursuit tracking 
experiment. Superposed sinusoidal waves were used as 
commands, and 4 different measures were observed: 
manipulated variable (y), deviation of y from command 
(x2), integral of x2 (xl), and differentiation of x2 
(x3).—Journal abstract. 


Reaction Time 


12856. Bersh, Philip J., & Garvin, Everett A. A 
pseudoconditioning effect on reaction time. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 744-750.—This 
experiment was performed to: (1) compare the effect 
upon reaction time of paired and unpaired presenta- 
tions of the reaction-time signal and electric shock, and 
(2) determine whether use of a ready signal changes any 
Observed effect. Heart rate was also recorded as a means 
of gauging the progress of acquisition of aversive 
Me viene by the reaction-time signal. The major 

ndings were: (1) The slowing of reaction time occurs as 
a pseudoconditioning phenomenon. (2) This slowdown 
is reduced or eliminated by the use of a ready signal. (3) 
The ready signal also prevents heart-rate condition- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 

12857. Karlin, Lawrence. (New York U.) Develop- 
ment of readiness to respond during short foreperiods. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. 1966, 72(4), 
505-509.—Simple reaction time as a function of 
foreperiod duration was determined for 6 foreperiod 
distributions characterized as leptokurtic, bimodal, or 
rectangular. S's inability to maintain a peak level of 
readiness geared to the most frequently occurring 
foreperiod suggested a “ballistic” type of preparation 
which was relatively independent of the conditional 
probabit of occurrence of the stimulus during the 
oreperiod.—Journal abstract. 

12858. Shaffer, L. H. (U. Exeter, England) Some 

effects of partial advance information on choice reaction 
with fixed or variable S-R mapping. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 541-545, —2 
experiments are reported on 2-choice reaction with 
variable S-R mapping. In the task a signal, I, designates 
a mapping relation between signal, M, and response, R. 
Both I and M can be random variables in a trial 
sequence. In some conditions a value of I or of M or a 
neutral light was given in advance, with either М- or 
A-sec foreperiod. Response time was examined as a 
function of the advance alerting and of the transition 
from the previous trial. Both were significant variables 
and there was an interaction between them indicating 
distinct phases in the choice process. It was also shown 
that with a neutral advance signal there is an optimal 
foreperiod in the interval 0—У sec. with fixed mapping 
but not with variable mapping.—Journal abstract. 
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12859. Taylor, D. H. (Reading U., England) La- 
tency components in two-choice responding. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 481-487.—Don- 
ders’ classical b and c reactions were compared with 2 
similar conditions in which stimulus discrimination was 
reduced to the detection of perfectly detectable stimuli, 
so enabling the latencies associated with stimulus 
discrimination and response choice to be studied 
separately. An additive hypothesis of reaction time (RT) 
components would predict that these latency distri- 
butions should add together in the full 2-choice 
situation. In each of the 4 conditions, 8 Ss each gave 32 
RTs. Latency distributions were described by their 
minima and Ist 3 moments. The data were consistent 
with the additive hypothesis. The component latency 
distributions could be fitted by a negative binomial 
function.—Journal abstract. 

12860. Wyer, Robert S., Jr., & Love, John M. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Response speed following 
failure in a two-choice game as a function of reward, 
punishment, and response pattern. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 571-579.—109 pre- 
school children played a game in which they guessed 
which of 2 buttons would turn off a stimulus light. 
Success (turning off the light) and failure (not turning 
off the light) were controlled by E so that each S 
received a series of unconditionally successful trials 
followed by 6 consecutive unsuccessful trials. Ss were 
run under | of 4 combinations of reward and 
punishment. To administer reward, Ss were given $.01 
after each successful trial; to administer punishment, 
$.01 was taken away from Ss after each unsuccessful 
trial. Under nonreward and nonpunishment conditions, 
respectively, these events did not occur. Response 
patterns manifested over unsuccessful trials were 
classified as consistent (alternating or perseverating) or 
mixed. Ss with consistent patterns over unsuccessful 
trials responded faster over these trials than did Ss with 
mixed patterns. Among Ss with consistent patterns, 
those who were administered both reward and 
punishment had faster response speeds following 
unsuccessful trials than did Ss run under any other 
reinforcement condition (reward-no punishment, no 
reward-punishment, or no reward-no punishment). 
Among Ss with mixed patterns; those who were both 
rewarded and punished had slower response speeds than 
did Ss run under any other reinforcement condi- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


12861. Aiken, E. G. Prompting vs feedback in 
training auditory judgments of varying difficulty. USN 
PRA Tech. Bull, 1966, No. STB 61-5, v, 13 p.—2 
training procedures were compared for their efficiency 
ш training 2 auditory judgments. 1 procedure 
(prompting) involved presentation of the correct answer 

fore the presentation of the stimulus; the other 
(feedback) involved presentation of the correct answer 
after the Ss had judged the stimulus. Results indicate: 
(1) a substantial trend toward superiority of feedback in 
improving pitch discrimination performance at 2 levels 
of difficult: » (2) a trend toward superiority of prompting 
in the training of pitch and intensity identification, and 
(3)a Substantial trend toward greater transfer to a 
Doppler discrimination problem following auditory 
identification as opposed to auditory. discrimination 
training. (15 ref.) —USN PRA. 
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12862. Haywood, H. Carl, & Wachs, Theodore 
D. (George Peabody Coll.) Size-discrimination learn- 
ing as a function of motivation-hygiene orientation in 
adolescents. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 
57(5), 279-286.—A dolescent Ss (N = 80) with below- 
average intelligence (IQ = 76) were selected for high 
motivation or high hygiene orientation using the 
Choice-Motivator Scale, and were given a visual size- 
discrimination problem to a dual criterion of 9 out of 10 
correct trials on 2 successive days. The procedure was 
repeated for 80 similarly selected Ss of average 
intelligence (IQ = 105.5). At each intelligence level, 
motivation-oriented (MO) Ss learned more efficiently 
than did IQ-matched hygiene-oriented (HO) Ss on some 
of the scores. In the average-IQ groups, personality 
differences did not predict learning differences in 
original acquisition, but MO Ss required fewer total 
trials. More low-IQ HO Ss failed to learn the discrimi- 
nation in the 200 trials given.—Journal abstract. 

12863. Kendler, Howard H., & Kendler, Tracy 
S. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Selective attention 
versus mediation: Some comments on Mackintosh’s 
analysis of two-stage models of discrimination learning. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(4), 282-288.—The 
similarities and differences between selective attention 
and mediational S-R formulations are discussed 
particularly in relation to the meanings of the 2 
concepts and to the role of verbal processes in the rapid 
reversals exhibited by older children and human adults. 
It is concluded that both formulations require further 
conceptual articulation. —Journal abstract. 

“12864. Locke, Edwin A. (American Inst. for 
Research, Washington, D.C.) A closer look at level of 
aspiration as a training procedure: A reanalysis of 
Fryer's data. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 
417-420.—On the basis of a study of Morse Code 
learning, Fryer claimed support for his hypothesis that 
having Ss set levels of aspiration would lead to a higher 
performance level than giving knowledge of score alone. 
The present writer reanalyzed Fryer's data to test the 
hypothesis that the superiority of the level-of-aspiration 
procedure would depend upon the level at w ich the 
goals were set. In 3 of 4 comparisons it was found that 
Ss who set high goals performed better than Ss who set 
low goals and better than Ss given knowledge of score 
alone. There were no significant differences between Ss 
who set low goals and Ss given knowledge of score 
alone. A qualification of Fryer’s hypothesis, takin 
account of these facts, was therefore proposed. 
—Journal abstract. 


imate Is. The concept O 
Iu n does Rs adequately account for 
isolation effects.—Journal abstract. iid 
150 2866. Nelson, Douglas L., Simpson, William E., & 
Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Simultaneous practice, 
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number, and locus of identical items in acquisition of two 
serial lists. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
725), 714-721.—Experimental groups acquired 2 serial 
lists of 8 2-digit numbers by practice on alternate trials, 
Identity between lists was 0, 2, 4, or 6 and locus of 
identity occurred early, middle, or late. Control groups 
acquired 1 of the several lists. A supplementary control 
acquired a single list of 16 numbers. Difficulty of 
acquisition increased as degree of identity decreased. 
Simultaneous practice at 0 identity required for either 
list 3 times the trials and 4 times the errors required for 
single ractice. Acquisition of both lists at 0 identity did 
not differ significantly from acquisition of the list of 16, 
but the form of the serial-position curves did differ. 
Form of the serial-position curves differed as a function 
of degree and locus of identity. —Journal abstract. 

12867. Rose, Richard M., & Vitz, Paul C. (Stanford 
U.) The role of runs in probability learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 751-760.— 
probability-learning experiments were run to test 
predictions made by 2 models: (1) the run model 
developed by Restle, and (2) the K-span model, an 
extension of a model proposed by Burke and Estes. The 
k-span model assumes that, on each trial, S remembers 
a fixed number of the preceding events. The run model 
assumes that S remembers the run in progress, i.e., the 
last event and the number of such events that have 
occurred since the last event alternation. Although 
neither accounted for all of the findings, the predictions 
derived from the run model were considerably more 
accurate, (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12868. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J.) An approximate method for 
controlling delay intervals in subject-paced group learnin: 
experiments. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 85-86. 
—Describes a simple technique for imposing E-con- 
trolled time intervals in group experiments in which 
some phases are paced by S. This technique involved a 
line-marking task under the control of a digital clock 
display. The display is also equipped with a random 
element. Fairly accurately timed intervals have been 
obtained with this technique in 2 learning experiments. 
—Journal abstract. 

12869. Uhl, Charles М. (U. Utah) Effects of multiple 
stimulus validity and criterion dispersion on learning of 
interval . Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(4), 519-527.—The basic interval-concept-learn- 
ing task employed 3 stimuli with relative validities of 
775, -.225, and .00. A 4 x 3 factorial design was used 
incorporating squared multiple correlations (R?) of 1, 
67, .33, and 0 between the stimuli and the criterion, and 
criterion standard deviations (criterion dispersion, CD) 
of 3, 5, and 7. Ss were given 360 training trials, 
Learning performance was a positive linear function of 
R? as measured by: response validity, error scores, 
stimulus dependency, and cue utilizations. The only 
effect of CD was to facilitate utilization of the stimulus 
whose relative validity was -.225 when R: = 1. 
Response standard deviation was reduced with smaller 
values of both R? and CD, although there was a general 
tendency for Ss to disperse their responses too widely 
for maximum accuracy. It was concluded that interval 
concept learning is seriously impeded when К? < 
1.—Journal abstract. 

12870. Weber, Robert, & Woodend Atene 
(Kenyon Coll.) Tr M c Journal of 


information in a modified | x 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 4), 492-496.—The 
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relative effects on acquisition of positive and negative 
information were studied by using a modified learning- 
set task, 2 trials per«problem. On Trial 1 of each 
problem S did not respond, but E gave either positive or 
negative information to S, On Trial 2 S did respond, 
and the correct choice, depending on the condition, 
could be either a “recurrent” stimulus item that carried 
over from Trial 1, or a “transient” stimulus item that 
carried over from Trial 1. When the recurrent item was 
correct, positive Trial 1 information gave more rapid 
Trial 2 learning than negative information. But when 
the transient item was correct, negative Trial 1 
information gave more rapid learning than positive 
information. In all cases there were learning-to-learn 
effects in the processing of positive and negative 
information.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


12871. Geer, James H. (U. Pennsylvania) Effect of 
interstimulus intervals and rest-period length upon 
habituation of the orienting response. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 617-619.—The 
effects of 3 different interstimulus interval (ISI) lengths 
and 2 different rest-period lengths upon habituation of 
the orienting response (OR) were studied in a factorial 
design employing 84 Ss. GSRs to a series of tones were 
employed as the measure of the OR. Rest-period length 
did not effect OR habituation, while increased ISI 
length was associated with an increase in resistance of 
the OR to habituation, Latency, duration, and 
amplitude measures of the GSR were employed with 
amplitude being the most sensitive index о change. 
Spontaneous GSRs during rest were positively corre- 
lated with the number of ORs. It appeared that the 
relationship of the OR and spontaneous GSRs 
increased with lengthened ISI.—Journal abstract. 

12872. Goodrich, Kenneth P. (Macalester Coll.) 
Experimental analysis of response slope and latency as 
criteria for characterizing yoluntary and nonvoluntary 
responses in eyeblink conditioning. Psychological Mono- 
graphs: General & Applied, 1966, 80(14), 34 p.—Pre- 
vious work on the identification of instrumental or 
voluntary (V) responses in eyeblink conditioning led to 
the use of a response latency criterion in some 
experiments and a response slope criterion in others. 
The present study (1) examines the relation between 
response latency and slope; and (2) seeks, by instructing 
some Ss to blink and others not to blink, to develop 
rational criteria for the identification of V responses. 
Latency and slope clearly were not equivalent bases for 
this identification. Moreover, analyses of the data of Ss 
who received the special instructions showed that the 
conventional latency and slope criteria both had serious 
deficiencies. New criteria developed from these data 
were more successful but still of debatable value. The 
implications of these findings for the significance of 
eyeblink conditioning research are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12873. Grice, G. Robert; Masters, Laraine, & 
Kohfeld, David L. (U. Illinois) Classical conditioning 

without discrimination training: A test of the generali- 
zation theory of CS intensity effects. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 510-513.—Eyelid condi- 
tioning was studied in a situation in which the CS 
consisted of a shift in stimulus intensity from 1 level to 
another. 3 intensity values were employed and each of 
them served equal time and equally often as the 
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background intensity. Significant within-Ss effects were 
obtained which were dependent upon the amount of 
stimulus change. Direction of change had slight effect. 
These findings are contrary to the prediction of a theory 
which states that CS intensity effects are dependent 
upon the generalization of inhibition from the 
background intensity.— Journal abstract. 

12874. Hunt, Sheila L., & Battig, William F. (U. 
Maryland) Verbal conditioning: Reinforcement or 
discriminability? Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 
59-60.—Groups consistently reinforced for either 
emotional or nonemotional words showed no verbal- 
conditioning differences, but both groups subsequently 
showed facilitated tachistoscopic recognition of emo- 
tional words as compared with inconsistently reinforced 
or unreinforced control groups. These results indicate 
that increased discrimination of the reinforced response 
class provided by its consistent pairing with the 
reinforcing event, rather than actual strengthening of 
this response class through reinforcement, may be the 
basic process operating in verbal-conditioning situa- 
tions,—Journal abstract. 

12875. Spence, Kenneth W., & Deaux, Edward. (U. 
Texas) Conditioning (habit growth) in the absence of 
CRs. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 61-62,—The 
assumption that conditioning (growth of habit) 
developed in Ss who gave no eyelid CRs in an initial 
series of 10 reinforced trials was supported by data 
which showed that a subsequent test involving a 
difference in UCS intensity (level of drive) led to a 
difference in level of response to the CS.—Journal 
abstract. 

12876. Wong, Roderick; Harrison, Jo A., & Stopper, 
Helga. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Intertrial activity, awareness, and verbal conditioning of 
children. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 55-56.—75 
Grade 5 students were divided into 3 experimental and 
2 control groups, and were required to construct 
sentences following the Taffel procedure. In the 
experimental groups, E said "good" whenever S began 
à sentence with the pronoun "they." 3 groups, 2 
experimental and 1 control, received ап intertrial 
activity (ITA): naming the colors of poker chips. | of 
the experimental ITA groups was reinforced before the 
ITA, and the other was reinforced after the ITA. A 
postexperimental interview was employed to assess 
awareness. The results indicate there was evidence for 
conditioning without awareness only when S's response 
to the Dixon and Oakes (see 39:3) type of interview was 
used for inferring awareness. When a more detailed and 
Specific question was used as the basis for inferring 
awareness, conditioning was seen to occur with aware- 
ness.— Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


12877. Andreassi, John L. Some physiological 
correlates of verbal learning task difficulty". ате 
Science, 1966, 6(2), 69-70.—8 Ss learned 3 lists of 
nonsense syllables (0, 53, and 100% association value) 
on 3 successive days while several physiological 
variables were recorded. Ss showed significant increases 
in both palmar skin conductance and heart rate with the 
100% list as compared with the 53 and 0% lists. These 
ed ben pedi in terms of greater degrees of 

ical arousal durin; riods of 1 T- 
[bes ce ar aee гадое LR ста 
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12878. Battig, William F., & Berry, John K. (U. 
Maryland) Effects of number and similarity of pretrain- 
ing alternatives on paired-associate performance on 
pretrained and new items under correction and noncor- 
rection procedures. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1966, 72(5), 722-130.— Paired-associate (PA) learning 
by 208 Ss of a 12- or 8-pair list under either the 
standard noncorrection (NC) or a newly devised 
correction (C) procedure was preceded by individual- 
item pretraining (PT) whereby each correct item was 
selected from a set of 2 or 8 alternatives, each with 
either Hi- or Lo-intraset similarity between correct and 
incorrect alternatives, or by no PT. The 16-item PT lists 
included the stimulus and response terms for either 8, 4, 
or 0 PA pairs. Contrary to previous results, greater PA 
facilitation on pairs of PT items did not result from 
8-Hi than 2-Lo PT conditions. Instead, the observed PA 
performance differences indicated that PT incorrect and 
irrelevant correct alternatives had interfered substan- 
tially with subsequent learning of new nonpretrained 
PA pairs. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12879. Battig, William F., & Switalski, Richard 
W. (U. Maryland) Comparison of anticipation and 
recall procedures in verbal-discrimination learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 65-66.—Like paired- 
associate (PA) and serial learning, the standard 
anticipation (Ant) procedure of verbal-discrimination 
(VD) learning was found to be inferior to a recall (Rec) 
VD procedure whereby presentation of all VD pairs is 
temporally separated from presentation of all correct 
items. This Rec superiority obtained both between 
unmixed lists and within mixed AntRec lists. 
Subsequent PA performance showed no significant 
transfer for items taken from the VD list for either Ant 
or Rec VD procedures.—Journal abstract. 

12880. Berry, John K., & Battig, William F. (U. 
Maryland) Paired-associate performance on successive 
recail-test trials as a function of number of successive 
pairing trials and stimulus elements. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(2), 67-68.—Paired-associate (PA) 
performance was significantly improved by interpola- 
tion of 3 successive recall-test trials between pairin| 
trials, but did not change systematically over, the 
successive test trials. Increasing number of. stimulus 
elements had only slight deleterious effects on initial PA 
performance. The results indicate that the principal 
effect produced by interpolated test trials is to facilitate 
РА learning during subsequent pairing trials.—Jou 
abstract. 

12881. Braine, Martin D. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
of Research, Washington, D.C.) Learning the 
of words relative to a marker element. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 724). 532-540.—The 
learning of conditional definitions of position— ‘Ist 
after р,” "2nd after g”—was studied by exposing 
children to a subset of the sentences of a miniature, 
semantically empty, "language." This contained 2 


i in either 
phrase types, fA and gPQ, occurring alone or in eithe! 
order. Scared the structure, including the condi- 
tional positional definitions. „Errors in sentence- 
completion test problems indicated а tendency to 


confuse homologous positions in the 2 phrases, 
particularly pies learning. The relationships learned 
could not reasonably be represented by a finite state 
diagram, and 1 kind of state diagram incorporating a 
push-down store seemed more appropriate than 
another. It was argued that finite state diagrams do not 
capture the properties of associations, particularly 
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remote associations, and that an association might 
better be regarded as a rule relating contingent items to 
an entry in a short-term stose, or, perhaps, as a 
context-sensitive rewrite rule.—Journal abstract. 

12882. Carluccio, Lance, & Crowder, Robert G. 
(Yale U.) Constant order of pairs in the presentation and 
testing of paired associates. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1966, 724), 614-616.—60 Ss received 8 
presentations of a list of 10 paired associates. On the 
9th trial they attempted to anticipate the response 
terms. The design was a factorial combination of 2 
levels of intralist stimulus competition and 3 conditions 
of presentation. Of 2 groups (for each level of 
competition) which saw the pairs in the same order on 
all 8 presentation trials, 1 group was tested in that same 
order—S(S)—and the other group was tested in a 
different order—S(R); a 3rd group received a different 
order on each of the 9 trials—R(R). The results show a 
significant effect of stimulus competition but no effect of 
presentation condition and no interaction. These 
findings are generally consistent with those of prior 
o cx on? abstract. 

12883. Dallett, Kent M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of within-list and between-list acoustic 
similarity on the learning and retention of paired 
associates. Journal of Ду ыша, Psychology, 1966, 
72(5), 667-677.—Using homophones as stimuli and 
similar-sounding words (e.g. canvas-campus) as 
responses, 4 experiments were carried out to compare 
the learning and retention of lists of high intralist 
similarity (W), Ир interlist similarity (B), and lists of 
low similarity (Control). B I was used to select 
degrees of learning for Exp. Il and 1. In Experiment 
ЇЇ, List 2 recall after | wk. indicated superior retention 
of W. In Exp. III, free recall of both lists after 1 wk. 
indicated superior recall for W, and, to a lesser extent, 
for B. Exp. IV compared recall for a single list (W vs. 
Control), with W better retained after 1 wk. In all 
experiments, W markedly retarded learning with B 
impeding List 2 learning slightly. АП of the W and B 
conditions were run with both consistent and incon- 
sistent pairings: in а consistent pairing, if bore was 
paired with canvas, then boar would be paired with 
campus. The inconsistent pairings were generally 
deleterious to learning, but did not affect retention 
much. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12884. Ekstrand, Bruce К. (Northwestern U.) А 
note on measui response learning during paired- 
associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 344-347.—"An analysis of. a 
technique commonly used to measure the relative 
lengths of the 2 stages of paired-associate learning 
(response learning and associative learning) was 

resented. This technique involves using the ‘Ist given 
FG) as a measure of the duration of the response- 
learning stage. FG is the number of trials before S gives 
a response anywhere in the list, disregarding the 
appropriateness of the stimulus to which it is given. On 
the basis of studies in the verbal-learning literature, it 
was shown that FG overestimates the time required for 
response learning, probably because Ss wait to е а 
response until a certain level of confidence [confidence 
threshold] about the correctness of the response is 
reached....In order to measure accurately 
..PA learning is sto] 
ints and response learning Is 
free ue я c P procedi 
the use of free learning to 5 
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on the response-learning stage of PA learning.” —E. G. 
Aiken. 

12885. Houston, John P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Stimulus recall and experimental paradigm. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 
619-621.— Following paired-associate learning conform- 
ing to 1 of 4 experimental paradigms (A-B, A-C; A-B, 
C-D; А-В, С-В; A-B, rest) Ss were presented 151-1151 
responses and asked to recall Ist-list stimuli. The results 
indicate that recall in the A-C paradigm did not differ 
from the rest condition, that recall in the rest condition 
was better than in the C-D condition, and that recall in 
the C-D paradigm was better than recall in the C-B 
paradigm. Stimulus meaningfulness was not a signi- 
ficant variable. These results are very similar to those 
reported by Keppel and Underwood (see 38:2). 
—Journal abstract. 

12886. Lófgren, Н. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Inst., 
Malmö, Sweden) Försök med en- och tvasprakiga 
ordlistor. [Experiments in the use of monolingual vs, 
bilingual glossaries.) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1966, No. 29, 20 p.—What kind of influence does a 
translation of new foreign words into the student's own 
language have on the learning of new vocabularies? Is 
the influence positive, negative, or negligible? Empirical 
experiments utilizing different types of glossaries (with 
and without the use of the maternal language) are 
reported, focusing on Swedish students learning 
German.—Journal abstract. 

12887. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (U. Missouri) All-or- 
none elimination of errors in paired associate learning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning £ Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(4), 397-401.—18 Ss were given a paired-associate 
learning task, with 8 nonsense syllables as stimuli, and 
the numbers | through 8 as possible responses for each 
stimulus. Ss were presented the stimuli successively in 
random cycles. A duoprocess (DP) all-or-none model 
showed better fits to the data than did a uniprocess 
(UP) all-or-none model for learning-rate constant, 
number of correct responses for nonlearned association 
trials, and proportion of correct responses to total 
responses on nonlearned association trials, Stationarity 
of Correct. de es probability was found to hold for 
trials until the Ist trial upon which some wrong 
alternative occurred for the last time and was found not 
to hold after this point until the last error. This 
accorded with DP assumptions. The predicted DP error 
curve fit the data adequately, but the predicted UP 
curve departed significantly from the data.— Journal 
abstract. 

12888. Pappas, Bruce A., & Suboski, Milton D. 
(Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Recognition 
operating characteristics as a function of prior recall 
confidence, Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 83-84.—Ss 
rated their confidence in the correctness of their 
response in a recall-recognition RTT paired-associates 
paradigm. For items correct оп ТІ, T2 recognition 
operating characteristics showed increasing recognition 
accuracy as a function of T1 confidence. Items incorrect 
on recall produced a recognition operating character- 
istic indicating nonrandom performance on T2. The 

results are interpreted as opposing an all-or-none theory 
of paired-associates learning.—Journal abstract. 

12889. Rohwer, William D., Jr., & Lynch, Steve. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Semantic constraint in paired- 
associate learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1966, 57(5), 271-278.—A factorial design was used to 
evaluate an explanation of the facilitory effect of verb 
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strings on paired-associate (PA) learning. The principal 
assumption was that verbs exert more constraint on 
subsequent words than do conjunctions and thereby 
limit the number of appropriate responses for a given 
stimulus. It was predicted that the discrepancy between 
the learning rates produced by conjunction and verb 
strings would disappear if the number of semantically 
appropriate responses for each was equated. This was 
accomplished through the use of a recognition task that 
was compared with the more typical PA recall task. In 3 
replications of the experiment with a total of 250 5th- 
and 6th-grade Ss, the amount of facilitation produced 
by verb strings was as great in recognition as it was in 
recall tasks, leading to a rejection of the constraint 
explanation.— Journal abstract. 

12890. Shanmugam, A. V., & Miron, Murray S. (U. 
Illinois) Semantic effects in mediated transfer. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 
361-368.—"Within the framework of the semantic 
mediation theory proposed by Osgood, predictions 
concerning mediated transfer were made. An experi- 
ment is reported in which the effects of 3 levels of 
semantic polarization of the mediating elements upon 
transfer in paired-associate learning were investigated in 
2 mediation paradigms.” Analysis of the data indicate: 
(1) as the polarization of the word increases, there is a 
decrease in the number of trials required to reach the 
learning criterion; (2) postassociation semantic profiles 
of the consonant-vowel-consonant items were closer 
than initially to the profiles of the associated words; (3) 
transfer effects for simple chain and response-equiva- 
lence paradigms indicated that the former produces 
greater learning; (4) higher degrees of learning during 
the 2nd stage of either paradigm increased mediated 
transfer; and (5) increasing levels of polarization of the 
mediator resulted in significant increasing positive 
effects upon mediated transfer.—E. G. Aiken. 

12891. Smith, Kirk H. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Grammatical intrusions 
in the recall of structured letter pairs: Mediated transfer 
or a learning? Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 72(4), 580-588.—Sets of letter pairs were 
constructed from 4 classes of letters, M, N, P, and Q to 
form MN and PQ sequences, In free recall, Ss produced 
more intrusions of the form MQ and PN than would be 
expected if intrusions were produced by randomly 
combining the letters appearing in the presented pairs. 
An adequate account of the intrusion data is provided 
by a theory of position learning proposed by Braine. An 
alternative proposal by Jenkins and Palermo based 
upon mediated transfer fails to predict the high 
Proportion of MQ and PN intrusions.—Journal 
abstract. 

12892. Spielberger, Charles D., & Smith, Lou Н. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Anxiety (drive), stress, and serial-position effects in 
Serial-verbal learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1966, 72(4), 589-595.—The effects of word- 
position and stress-nonstress experimental conditions 
on performance in serial-verbal learning were investi- 
gated for high- (HA) and low-anxiety (LA) college 
males. The same 12 syllable consonant-vowel-consonant 
list (42.7% Glaze association value) was learned by Ss in 
neutral and stress conditions; in the latter, Ss were told 

Speed of learning is strongly related to intelligence.” 
Significant differences were found only in the stress 
condition in which the performance of HA Ss was 
inferior to that of LA Ss early in learning, and superior 
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later in learning. For words at the extremes of the serial 
list, the performance of HA Ss exceeded that of LA Ss 
at an earlier stage in learning than for words embedded 
in the list. It was concluded that the effects of anxiety 
on serial learning depend upon experimental stress, 
characteristics of stimulus materials, serial-position 
phenomena and, in some cases, on individual 
differences in intelligence. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12893. Young, Robert K., & Bickerstaff, Troy R. (U. 
Texas) Change of item function in paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(4), 514-518.— The effects of change of item function 
from 1 paired-associate list to another were studied by 
having each S learn 2 lists composed of the same items. 
¥, the Ist-list stimuli became 2nd-list responses and ⁄ 
the Ist-list responses became 2nd-list stimuli. The 
arrangement of the 2nd list was such that for each pair 
either 2, 1, or 0 items changed function from stimulus to 
response or vice versa from the Ist to the 2nd list. It was 
found that as the number of items in a pair changing 
function increased, difficulty of learning increased. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


12894. Baron, Alan, & Kaufman, Arnold. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Human, free-operant avoidance 
of “time out” from monetary reinforcement. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 
557-565.— To assess the aversive effects of withdrawing 
monetary reinforcement, human Ss were exposed to a 
free-operant avoidance procedure in which periods of 
no reinforcement occurred if S failed to respond, and 
each response postponed withdrawal of rein forcement. 
Avoidance behavior was developed either through 
specific instructions about the consequence of respond- 
ing or through preliminary escape-avoidance training. 
In all cases, rates of response were found to be a 
positively accelerated function of decreases in the 
duration by which responding postponed reinforcement 
withdrawal, The findings with respect to the function 
relating avoidance behavior to the interval of 
postponement were viewed as similar to those obtained 
when shock is used as the aversive event in free-operant 
avoidance conditioning.—Journal abstract. 

12895. Fleming, Robert A., & Grant, David A. (U. 
Wisconsin) A comparison of rate and contingency of 
classical and аа eps recent the 
acquisition and extinction o! human Я 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 
488-491.—5 groups of 20 Ss each were given 60 
acquisition and 30 extinction trials. 3 groups were 
reinforced by the onset of a small light and the 
activation of an electric counter. 2 groups were 
classically reinforced with an airpuff as UCS. The 
results show that the instrumental reinforcement had е 
classical reinforcing properties as the acquisition + 
response was clearly dependent upon w the the 
reinforcement was contingent upon the response. c 
was some evidence that the instrumentally reinfor 


CRs were harder to extinguish than the classically 


reinforced CRs. The form of the eyelid response with 
instrumental reinforcement ^ гру э that of the 
voluntary eyelid response.—Journa! аоз1гас. 

12896. Kelly, Richard. (DePauw U.) Comparison of 
the effects of positive and negative vicarious reinforce- 
ment in an operant learning task. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1966, 57(5), 307-310.—60 male and 60 
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female kindergarten children were tested in same-sex 
pairs with 1 S serving as a model and the 2nd S as an O. 
¥% of the models performed a simple motor task under 
regular positive social reinforcement (praise), м under 
regular negative social reinforcement (criticism), and м 
received no reinforcement. After watching the models 
perform, the Os worked on the task without direct 
reinforcement. The results indicate that in both the 
direct and vicarious reinforcement groups the highest 
operant rates were maintained under the negative 
reinforcement and the lowest rates in the “по reinforce- 
ment" condition.—Journal abstract. 

12897. Levin, Saul M., & Sterner, Kathleen. 
(Lafayette Clinic, Indianapolis, Ind.) The acquisition of 
positive reinforcement in human subjects. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 47-48.—To determine 
if it is possible to build reinforcing properties into a 
neutral stimulus and to use the stimulus to influence 
verbal behavior in a different task, a pencil tap was 
paired with "right" during a paired-associates learning 
task and was then tested for reinforcing properties on a 
subsequent sentence-construction task, The results 
indicate that the tap functions as a reinforcer on the 
sentence-construction task.—Journal abstract. 

12898. Miller, Nuran B., & Zimmerman, Joseph. 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) The effects of a pre- 

stimulus of humans. 


time-out on КА, 
Journal of the poma Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(5), 487-499.—In each of 2 арин human Ss 
were intermittently reinforced with money on a fixed- 
ratio schedule for emitting correct matching responses. 
A pre-time-out stimulus which signaled removal of 
m reinforcement was periodically superimposed. 
xp. I ps the superimposed pre-time-out stimulus 
with a 1-тїп or 4-min response-independent time out. 
Exp. И paired the pre-time-out stimulus with a 1-тїп or 
4-min time out contingent on the incorrect responses. 
The pre-time-out stimulus did not markedly influence 
performance when the time out was response inde- 
pendent. In contrast, the pre-time-out stimulus 
markedly suppressed incorrect responding when the 
time out was contingent on incorrect responses. When 
duration of this time-out was inc from 1 min. to 4 
min., suppression of incorrect responding increased and 
correct responding was suppressed. erefore, be- 
havioral suppression by a pre-time-out stimulus was 
obtained only when the signaled aversive event—time 
out—was response produced. In this case, suppression 
was influenced by time-out duration. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
12899. Sheldon, Richard W., & Bjorklund, John 


F. Pursuit roter formance: I. Effects of ven j 
the eni ме) continuous tracking within ea 


trial. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-11, viii, 20 
p.—To determine whether selective reinforcement of 
pursuit-rotor performance facilitates acquisition of skill 
and promotes its retention, 5 grou of Ss were 
individually trained for 10 sessions of 15 trials each. 
Selective reinforcement of longer than average target 
contacts was introduced for 1 group of Ss Soh A 
Sessions 6 and 7 and for another during Sessions 4-7. 
Continuous reinforcement of target contacts was 
introduced for 2 other groups. A control group m 


no reinforcement. Dependable im 

on-target scores were obtained for ae — 
superior performances were no - 1 
reinforcement was withdrawn. The ИШ suggest tha 
this improvement as a unction 
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attributable to motivational rather than learning or 
informational effects.—HumRRO. 

12900. Stevenson, Harold W., & Hill, Kennedy 
T. (U. Minnesota) Use of rate as a measure of r 
in studies of social reinforcement. Psychological Bulletin, 
1966, 66(4), 321-326.—Comments are made on a 
number of issues and problems raised by Parton and 
Ross in their review of social reinforcement studies 
employing rate as a measure of response. The reliability 
of base-rate and difference scores and the use of 
nonreinforcement groups are discussed. Problems 
related to the statistical analysis of difference scores are 
reviewed and a method for assessing the effects of the 
relationship between base rate and difference scores is 
presented. Additional comments are made concerning 
other aspects of social reinforcement studies that have 
been criticized. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


12901. Brown, Roger, & McNeill, David. (Harvard 
U.) The “tip of the tongue” phenomenon. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 325- 
337.—"The ‘tip of the tongue’ (TOT) phenomenon is a 
state in which one cannot quite recall a familiar word 
but can recall words of similar form and meaning. 
Several hundred such states were precipitated by read- 
ing to Ss the definitions of English words of low 
frequency and asking them to recall the words. It was 
demonstrated that while in the TOT state, and before 
recall occurred, Ss had knowledge of some of the letters 
in thé missing word, the number of syllables in it, and 
the location of the final stress... more easily retrieved 
features of low frequency words may be the features to 
which we chiefly attend in word perception. The 
features favored by attention...appear to carry more 
information than the features that are not favored 

s" —E. G. Aiken. 

12902. Cunitz, Anita R., & Ross, Bruce M. (U. 
Maryland) Remembrance of lines past. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 558-563.—Ss saw 
4 series of 6 consecutively presented vertical lines 
differing in length in increasing, decreasing, or random 
order and then were asked to recognize a 7th line as 
identical with a series line. In some conditions, to test 
for a frame-of-reference effect, the 6th line was unusu- 
ally long or short. 4 increasing and 4 decreasing length 
conditions produced significantly less error than 3 
random conditions. Frame-of-reference and discrimina- 
tion-interference decrements were found for increasing 
length conditions, but only discrimination-interference 
decrements were found for decreasing length conditions. 
A related finding was that when the longest line was Ist 
in a series it had a retention advantage. A consistent 
memory bias suggests a reason for predominance of 
aftergradients in so-called “spread-of-effect” experi- 
ments.—Journal abstract. 

12903. Drevenstedt, Jean. (Ohio U.) Recall as a 
function of quantity and encoded cl ing of items 


elicited under two methods of presentation. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 551—557.— Visual 
symbols in a 3X3 diagonal-shaped display were 
presented sequentially to 45 Ss, who were then cued to 
recall the entire set of stimuli or selected parts. Partial 
reports were varied both in size (3 and 6 symbols) and 
degree of organization among the symbols (Sampling 
Methods I, II, III). Main effects of both report size and 
sampling method were significant (p < .01). As pre- 
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dicted, however, partial recall by temporally and 
spatially organized item clusters yielded higher retention 
estimates than either total or partial recalls of a 
comparable quantity of items, randomly selected or 
merely spatially grouped. Accuracy of recall increased 
as a positive monotonic function of decrease in the 
number of temporal-spatial clusters elicited. The data 
appeared to indicate that degree of clustering among 
symbols in a partial report has a more facilitative effect 
upon retrieval than mere size of the report. Exp. II 
(N — 41), using a simultaneous presentation of items, 
yielded relative retention estimates which were lower 
than those of Exp. I, but generally consistent with the 
prior findings.—Journal abstract. : 

12904. Fox, Paul W., & Bilodeau, Edward A. (U. 
Minnesota) Associative rules governing recall and 
misrecall. Jourmal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
7X5), 731-735.—An experiment was performed to 
evaluate a new conception of the relationship between 
retention and forgetting. Ss were trained with the 2nd 
most frequent free-associative responses (Rs) to Kent- 
Rosanoff stimuli, and were tested for written recall of 
the R, words in the presence of the corresponding 
stimulus terms. Forgetting was fractionated into 
components of misrecall of which 2, intrusions of 
free-association primaries (R,s) and intrusions of free- 
association responses from the associative hierarchy, 
were predominant. Correct recall of R, words was 
tested under 2 different associative rules: (1) p(S — Rg), 
and (2) p(R, — R,). Misrecalls in each case were 
predicted by associative connections p(S — R,) and 
p(R — R). The results Support the hypothesis that re- 
tention and forgetting are 2 phenomena with multiple 
components subject to different associative rules.— 
Journal abstract. 

12905. Glanzer, Murray, & Cunitz, Anita R. (New 
York U.) Two storage mechanisms in free recall. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(4), 351-360.—2 experiments were conducted to test 
the hypothesis that the bimodal serial position curve in 
free recall is produced by output from 2 storage 
mechanisms—short-term and long-term. Experimental 
operations were applied that were predicted to have a 
distinct effect on each of these, mechanisms, and the 
changes in the serial position curve were observed. In 
Exp. I, presentation rate and repetition of individual 
words were varied in order to aflect long-term storage 
and thereby affect the beginning sections of the serial 
position curve. Presentation rate has the predicted effect 
of differentially raising the beginning section of the 
serial position curve. It does not affect the end section. 
Repetition, however, did not have any effect that could 
not be ascribed to presentation rate. It could not, 
therefore, be used to demonstrate independently the 
Predicted differential effect. In Exp. II, delay between 
end of list and recall was varied in order to affect 
short-term storage and, thereby, the end section of the 
serial position curve. The predicted effect was clearly 
demonstrated. The results make it possible to system- 
atize a number of findings in the literature.—Journal 
abstract. 

12906. McGaugh, James L. (U. California, Irvine) 
Time-d t processes in memory storage. Science, 
1966, 153(3742), 1351-1358.— There may be 3 memory 


+ trace systems: | for immediate memory, 1 for short- 


lerm memory which develops within a few sec. or min. 
and lasts for several hr., and 1 which consolidates 
slowly and is relatively permanent. 
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12907. Montague, William E., & Lappin, Joseph 
S. (U. Illinois) Effects of coding strategy жын 
memory. Journal of Paperin Psychology, 1966, 
72(5), 777-779.—Haber found that groups using differ- 
ent encoding strategies differed in accuracy of stimulus 
description. He hypothesized that encoding from a 
decaying memory trace could produce such results since 
1 strategy took longer to execute. The present study 
attempted to determine whether Haber's results were 
due to a decaying trace. Neither under conditions 
replicating his with brief stimulus presentation nor 
under conditions where no trace decay was possible did 
performance differ as a function of strategy. It does not 
seem likely that trace decay is a factor in such stimulus 
encoding.—Journal abstract. 

12908. Tulving, Endel, & Pearlstone, Zena. (U. 
Toronto, Canada) Availability versus accessibility of 
information in memory for words. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 381-391.—Ss 
learned, on a single trial, lists of words belonging to 
explicitly designated conceptual categories. Lists varied 
in terms of length (12, 24, and 48 words) and number of 
swords per category (1, 2, and 4). Immediate recall was 
tested either in presence or absence of category names 
as retrieval cues. Cued recall was higher than noncued 
recall, the difference varying directly with list length and 
inversely with number of items per category. This 
finding was interpreted as indicating that sul ciently 
intact memory traces of many words not recalled under 
the noncued recall conditions were available in the 
memory storage, but not accessible for retrieval, 
Further analysis of the data in terms of recall of 
categories and recall of words within recalled categories 
suggested 2 independent retrieval processes, 1 concerned 
with the accessibility of higher-order memory units, the 
other with accessibility of items within higher-order 
units.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


12909. Davis, Gary A., & Manske, Mary E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Ап instructional method for increasin; 
originality. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 73-74. 
—College Ss were instructed to imagine themselves 
within a particular situation and to list uses for a given 
object within that situation. These Ss produced a larger 
(1) total number of ideas, (2) number of original 
(unique) ideas, (3) proportion of original-to-total ideas, 
(4) number of "good" ideas, and (5) proportion of 
good-to-total ideas than Ss not receiving the situations 
instructions.—Journal abstract. Р 

12910. Devadasan, К. (U. Kerala, Trivandrum, 
India) Ratiocination and certain sel personality 
variables. Manas, 1966, 13(1), 5-9.—Responses of 22 
postgraduate students to 12 symbolic syllogisms, 12 
asymbolic syllogisms, and the Malayalam adaptation of 
the MPI showed that extraversion was pesi and 
significantly correlated with asymbolic reasoning ility. 
Symbolic and asymbolic reasoning abilities were also 
found to be positively and significantly correlated. 
Other correlations were low.—U. Pareek. 

12911. Frase, Lawrence T. (U. Massachusetts) 
Validity judgments of syllogisms in relation to two sets of 
terms. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1966, 57(5), 
239-245.— The separate effects of affective And ast 
fying words upon syllogistic reasoning were studied 1 
2 xà х2х ei ів: Qualifiers rated by 64 Ss 
on evaluative scales were combined to yield 3 levels of 
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incongruous conclusions; 2 levels of quantifiers were 
used Шке риал, 32 undergraduate Ss ге- 
ceived relevant syllogistic training; 32 received irrelevant 
training. Results reflected the operation of 2 inde- 


-pendent verbal response systems. Although both affec- 


tive and quantifying terms produced significant time 
and error effects, the quantifier “some” produced gross 
effects and was sensitive to training while responses to 
affective terms were relatively stable. Moderate levels of- 
bere erae produced most errors, Initially, Ss 
judged the validity of highly incompatible conclusions 
rapidly; after training they spent most time on those 
conclusions. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


12912. Beilin, Harry. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Solving words as anagrams: A re-examined issue 
examined. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 77-78. 
—Mayzner and Tresselt’s (see 40:2) study of nonsense 
and word anagram solution time which uses a single set 
of solution words was replicated. Different results were 
obtained. The discrepancy is attributed in part to the 
method of computing solution times. The conclusion 
that word anagrams take longer to solve than nonsense 
anagrams still appears valid.—Journal abstract. 

12913. Dansereau, Donald F., & Gregg, Lee W. 
(Carnegie Inst. of. Technology) An information proces- 

analysis of mental multiplication. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(2), 71-72.—A difficulty factor based on 
a count of the subprocesses normally involved in 
paper-and-pencil multiplication (е... “multiply,” 
“add,” “carry,” and "hold") was found to be hi hly 
correlated with the solution times of problems solved 
mentally. Time for solution “ро to be independent 
of whether the subject did the problems silently or 
aloud.—Journal abstract. 

12914. Erickson, James R., Zajkowski, Myron М., & 
Ehmann, Evan D. (Ohio State U.) All-or-none assump- 
tions in concept identification: Analysis of lat data. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 690- 
697.—54 college students lear 3 concept-identi- 
fication problems cach, following pretraining on the 
nature of the solution and the dimensions involved in 
each problem, Frequency data were in line with 
predictions from all-or-none theories. The latency data 
showed: (1) latencies following errors were greater than 
following correct responses; (2) latencies on error and 
on correct trials were not different; (3) latencies declined 
during the presolution riod, especially on trials 
following errors; and (4) latencies showed a “learning 
curve” on trials following the last error. Results were 
discussed with respect to samnnlingmiih torent 
assumptions of current all-or-none theories of concept 
identification, It seems probable that these assumptions 
are not correct and that Ss sample with ага! 
replacement on trials which follow errors.—Journal 
abstract. 

12915. Hoffman, L. Richard, & Maier, Norman 
R. (U. Chicago) Social factors influencing 
solving in women. ME d. Резо “ Кеч 
Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 382-390.—A series o 
non were carried out in an atemp: to determine е4 
the problem-solving performance o! women is Le wtb 
poorer than that of men. The 9 problems 
rather simple, and cach had a correct qois itor 


i : (1) sex of E, (2) 
variables eee feminine versions of problems. 
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The results show that each variable influences the 
results on some problems. Male Es’ attempts to 
motivate Ss were successful on some problems, whereas 
the same attempt by female Es had a detrimental effect. 
Under standard motivation, women tended to perform 
better when a female E conducted the test. The 
importance of feminine vs. masculine versions of the 
problem. showed inconsistent results, and the conclu- 
sions of previous research were not supported. The 
results demonstrate that the sex variable in problem- 
solving performance is a complex one and is not subject 
to lis erectis don Women may derive comfort 
from the fact that under certain conditions they 
performed as well as men. Since the factor crucial in 1 
problem situation was found to be irrelevant even in 
another similar problem, the authors were unable to 
classify problems into types in which females were at a 
disadvantage.—Journal abstract. 

12916. Hudgins, Bryce B., & Smith, Louis M. 
(Washington U., St. Louis) Group structure and produc- 


tivity in problem-solving. Journal of Educational 
КООР, 1966, 57(5), 287-296.—4 experiments were 
conducted in which elementary school children from 


middle and lower social classes solved arithmetic or 
social studies problems. General support was found for 
3 hypotheses: (1) Group solutions to problems are not 
better than the independent solutions by the most able 
member of the group if he is perceived to be most able. 
(2) In arithmetic, when the able group member is not 

rceived as most able, the group will do better than the 

igh-ability member, (3) There will be a shift in the 
group's perception of a low-status high-ability member 
if the group's scores are not better than the individual's. 
1 interesting and cet nat finding occurred with 
the social studies task where the groups had lower 
scores than the high-ability member working alone. 
—Journal abstract. 

12917. Johnson, Peder J. (U. Colorado) Factors 
affecting transfer in concept-identification problems. 
Journal АА Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 655- 
660.—1 Ss were required to make a reversal (R), 
interdimensional (IRD), or intradimensional (IAD) shift 
in the solution of a concept-identification problem. For 
3/5 of the Ss the stimuli contained 2, 4, or 6 irrelevant 
dimensions throughout the problem, while the stimuli 
for the remaining Ss all contained 2 irrelevant dimen- 
sions prior to solution change, at which time 2 or 4 new 
irrelevant dimensions were introduced. The R and IRD 

shift data were virtually identical, both showing ап 
increase in difficulty as a function of the number of 
irrelevant dimensions, while the IAD shift data showed 
no such increase. The introduction of new irrelevant 
dimensions resulted in an increase in difficulty only in 
the case of an IAD shift. The data were interpreted as 
providing partial support for hypothesis testing type 
models.—Journal abstract. 

12918. em, Stephen A., & Silberman, Lester. 
(Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Field dependence, bod 
sophistication, and socioeconomic status. Researci 
Reports, Sinai Hosp. of Baltimore, 1966, 1, 17-25. 
—Groups of 20 and 25 boys of lower- and middle-class 
background, respectively, were studied with measures of 
several kinds of cognitive abilities to evaluate the effects 
of socioeconomic status upon such abilities. Measures 
included verbal comprehension (WISC Information, 
Comprehension, Similarities), field dependence (Em- 
bedded Figures), sophistication-of-body-concept and 
spatial-analytic abilities (WISC Block Design, Object 
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Assembly, Picture Completion). It was predicted that 
social class differences would be reflected by differences ` 


in verbal comprehension, but that the other abilities ` 


would not be affected by social class. The data support. 


these predictions, with the exception of WISC Block ` 


Design on which lower-class boys obtained significantly ^ 


lower scores. A further ра, that patterns of — 


intercorrelations among all of the measures would be 
similar for the 2 groups, was supported by the results, 
(18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

12919. Mendelsohn, Gerald A., & Griswold, Barbara 
B. (U. California, Berkeley) Assessed creative poten- 
tial, vocabulary level, and sex as predictors of the use of 
incidental cues in verbal 


—Prior to solving anagrams, Ss memorized 25 words 
while another list of 25 words was played on a tape 
recorder (intereference condition). Unknown to Ss, 10 
anagram solutions had been in the memorized list (focal — 
incidental cues) and 10 in the interference list (periph- 
eral incidental cues). The previous finding that high 


Remote Associates Test (RAT) scorers (particularly Z 
males) utilize both sets of cues more than low scorers _ 


roblem solving. Journal of ` 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 423-431. — 


was replicated. Neither the Barron-Welsh Art scale пог 


vocabulary level is a significant predictor of cue 
utilization, but low vocabulary-high RAT Ss show, in 
general, the greatest enhancement of performance. The 
results were interpreted in terms of associative priming, 
differential sensitivity to verbal stimuli, and attention 
deployment.—Journal abstract. 

12920. Schvaneveldt, Roger W. (U. Wisconsin) 


Concept identification as a function of probability of ` 


positive instances and number of relevant dimensions. ` 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 649- 
654,— Probability of positive instances (.125, .25, or .5), 
the number of relevant stimulus dimensions (1, 2, 3, or ` 
4), and sex of S were factorially combined in а 
concept-identification task. Trials to criterion were 
found to increase linearly with the number of relevant 
stimulus dimensions and log, of the probablity of 
positive instances. The number of positive instances to 
criterion increased linearly with the number of relevant 
stimulus dimensions, and the slope of the function 
increased as the probability of positive instances 
increased. The results indicate that negative instances 
serve an important role in the process of identifying the 
concept. The results are discussed in terms of the way in 
which Ss process information in the task.—Journal 
abstract. 


Concepts 


12921. Anderson, Richard C., & Guthrie, John 
T. (U. Illinois) Effects of some sequential manipulations 
of relevant and irrelevant stimulus dimensions on concept 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(4), 501-504.—Alternating series, in which | set of 
relevant cues appears at odd-numbered trials and 
another set at even-numbered trials, were contrasted 
with constant series, in which the same relevant cues 
appear at every training trial. The principal result was 
the interaction on both training trials and test trials 

etween type of series and the number of stimulus 
dimensions changing from trial to trial. For alternating 
series, the group in which 1 stimulus dimension changed 
between each pair of adjacent training trials showed 
fewer errors (р «.01) than the group in which 3 
dimensions changed. In the case of constant series, the 
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group in which 3 dimensions changed displayed fewer 
errors (p < .01) than the group in dd just 1 
changed.—Journal abstract. 

12922. Denny, J. Peter. (U. Western Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of anxiety and intelligence on concept 
formation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 
72(4), 596-602.—Spence's theory of anxiety and per- 
formance was extended to include individual differences 
in intelligence, and the extended theory was then 
employed to predict the effects of anxiety on concept 
formation. 4 groups (14 male undergraduates each), 
representing the 4 possible combinations of high and 
low anxiety (HA and LA; defined by the Taylor MA 
scale) with high and low intelligence (defined by College 
Entrance Examination Board aptitude scores), were 
given a modified Hovland-Bruner type concept- 
formation task. The measure of concept-formation 
proficiency was the number of erroneous conclusions 
about whether or not attributes were included in the 
concept. The effects of anxiety and intelligence upon 
this measure were interactive: among high-intelligence 


Lo. Ss those with HA made fewer errors than those with 


d 


LA; whereas, among low-intelligence Ss those with HA 
made more errors than those with LA. These results are 
consistent with expectations derived from the extended 
anxiety theory. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


12923. Brehm, Jack W., Stires, Lloyd K., Sensenig, 
John, & Shaban, Janet. (Duke U.) The attractiveness 
of an eliminated choice alternative. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(3), 301-313.—A 
recent theory by brehm implies that the elimination of a 
choice alternative will tend to increase the attractiveness 
of that alternative to the person who is about to make 
the choice, 2 experiments, in which college students 
rated the attractiveness of 4 recordings of music in 
order to be able to choose | for themselves, found that 
the 3rd most attractive record increased in attractive- 
ness when it became unavailable as 1 of the choice 
alternatives. In order to rule out alternative explana- 
tions of this finding, the 2nd experiment included a 
condition in which some Ss were given no prior freedom 
to choose which record they would receive. The results 
of this 2nd experiment indicated that the tendency to 
see the eliminated record as more attractive occurred 
only when Ss had prior freedom to choose which record 
they would take. Those Ss who had no prior freedom to 
choose tended to see the eliminated record as having 
decreased in attractiveness. —G. E. Rowland. 

12924. Chertkoff, Jerome М. (Indiana U.) The 
effect of probability of future success on coalition 
formation. Journal of Experimental Social кус, 
1966, 2(3), 265-277.—Prior research had indicated that 
when power was divided so that A>B>C, A<(B+C), 
the 2 weaker players preferred one another as coalition 
partners. It was hypothesized that if an alliance with the 
strongest player had a higher probability of future 
success than other alliances, the weaker players would 
prefer the strongest as a coalition partner rather than 
one another. It was found that the inclusion of the 
factor of probability of future success plus a difference 
in probabilities favoring the strongest player led to the 
weaker players preferring the strongest. The initial 
otiation offers of the strongest player and the final 
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but the initial offers of the weaker players wi ты 
Кона play ere not.—G. 

12925. Hammer, Charles H., & Ringel, Seymour. 
(U.S. Information Agency, Washington, D.C.) The 
effects of amount of information provided and feedback of 
results on decision making епсу. Human Factors, 
1965, 7(6), 513-5 19.—60 Ss worked a series of sequen- 
tial -decision-making tasks in which the amount of 
information provided and feedback of results were the 
independent variables, Data were collected on decision 
accuracy, confidence in decision accuracy, and judged 
sufficiency of the information provided, Accuracy, 
confidence їп accuracy, and ratings of sufficienc: 
increased as amount of information provided increased. 
Feedback produced increases in decision accuracy only. 
For of all correct responses, Ss judged the 
information provided to be insufficient as a basis for 
up These data strongly suggest that lack of 
confidence in their ability to make accurate decisions 
may cause some decision makers to delay taking action 
even when they are able to make an accurate decision 
on the basis of the information available.—Journal 
abstract. 

12926, Hare, Robert D., Krebs, Dennis L., Creighton, 
Terence D., & Petrusic, William M. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, Canada) Latency of self-administered 
shock as a function of its and probability. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(2), 79-80,—8Ss were given 
40 trials on which they were required to administer a 
shock to themselves within 15 sec. of hearing a buzzer. 
The intensity (mild or strong) and probability (100 or 
50%) of shock varied at random from trial to trial, The 
latency of self-administered shock was generally very 
short (< 1 sec.) and was unrelated to the parameters of 
shock used, The data are discussed in terms of the 
occurrence of preparatory responses.—Journal abstract. 

12927. Lawton, Marcia J. (U. Nebraska Coll. of 
Medicine) Delay of gratification as a function of charac- 
teristics of social agents. Journal of Educational Psychol- 

, 1966, 57(5), 246-252.— Following an irrelevant task 
rit Ist and 2nd graders were indivi эшне, һуа 
male or female stranger or a female student teacher, а 
choice between an immediate, less preferred reward and 
a delayed, preferred one. Data on such variables as age, 
IQ, ability to estimate time, self-control, and attitudes 
toward promise-keeping were investigated in relation- 
ship to such characteristics of the social agent offering 
the choice as sex of the examiner, experience with the 
examiner, and the form in which the promise was given. 
The most important finding was that unfamiliar women 
elicited significantly (p — .10) fewer delayed responses 
than unfamiliar men or familiar women, a finding that 
was explained in terms of trust.— Journal abstract. 

12928. Loewenton, Edward, & Luce, R. Duncan. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Measuring equal increments of utility for 
money without measuring utility itself. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(2), 75-76.—Let (A,P) te the 
commodity bundle consisting of $A and some other 
commodity P. With P and Q fixed, then for any A 
determine that B for which S is indifferent between 
(A,P) and (B,Q). If utility is additive over the 
nents, each money difference induces the same utility 
difference. 2 choices for Р and О, all jazz records of 
equal monetary value, and 2 levels for А, $.53 and 
$5.03, were studied. 1 S did not maintain —— пен 
indifference points, 2 exhibited constant tity E 


division of rewards were often affected by variations in йу, and 2 exhibited diminishing 
the probability of future success of the strongest player —Journal abstract. 
1225 T 
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12929. Nickerson, Raymond S. (Decision Sciences 
Lab., L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.) Response 


times with a memory-dependent decision task. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 761-769.—4 
experiments were conducted to determine the time 
required to make some simple memory-dependent 
decisions. S's task was to decide whether any of the 
items of a memorized check list were contained in a 
visually displayed search list, and to register his decision 
as quickly as possible by pressing 1 of 2 response keys. 
Response time (RT) varied directly both with the 
number of items in the check list and the number in the 
search list, and inversely with the number of items 
common to both lists. Practice reduced RT across 
conditions, and it also decreased, but did not eliminate, 
the effects of the independent variables. Decreases in 
RT with practice were accompanied, in most cases, with 
increases in the frequency of errors.—Journal abstract. 

12930. Osborn, William C., & Goodman, Barbara 
E. A tentative organizational schema for decision- 
making problems. HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 
66-14, vii, 23 p.—To take into account the psycholog- 
ical complexity of most real-life decision problems, and 
to develop a tentative organization of decision behavior 
that will embrace the many, highly diverse types of 
problems which are presumed to result in "decision," 
an attempt was made to delineate the component 
Tesponse processes that lead to these decisions, The 
procedure followed was (1) to identify and descriptively 
define the relevant stimulus and organismic factors, and 
(2) especially to schematize the геѕропѕе dimensions 
involved, in such a way as to derive a tentative response 
matrix. The result is an organizational Schema for use in 
analyzing the response aspects of the decision-making 
process in terms of the pertinent psychological dimen- 
sions of decision behavior.—HumRRO. 

12931. Rapoport, Amnon. (U. North Carolina) A 
study of a multistage decision making task with an 
unknown duration. Human Factors, 1966, 8(1), 54-61. 
—13 college students participated individually in a 
` multistage decision making E consisting of 8 different 


Lipkin 
Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts] 


ntrast). Negative 
Observed in Ss’ EES af event 
п), Choice behavior and 7, Were signifi- 

within each experimental condition. 
abstract, 

12933. Walton, Richard E, & McKersie, Robert 
B. (Purdue U.) Behavioral dilemmas in mixed-motive 
lecision making. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(5), 370- 
384.— Discusses the dilemmas in mixed-motive decision 
Situations, analyzing them at the level of implementing 
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tactics. A basic distinction is drawn between 2 types of 
decision making: problem solving, which exploits the 
cooperative potential, and bargaining, which seeks 
advantage within the competitive aspects of the decision 
situation. For the decision maker, these 2 functions are 
complementary.—G. F. Wooster. 
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12934, Belyaev, D. K., et al. Aktivnost" ya 
apparata neironov nekotorykh gipotalamicheskikh yader 
na raznykh etapakh estral'nogo tsikla u beloi krysy. 
[Activity of the neuronal nuclear apparatus of some 
hypothalamic nuclei during phases of the estral cycle in 
the white rat.) Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1966, 
1695), 1227-1229.—33 female Wistar rats were sac- 
rificed during estrus and another 33 rats were sacrificed 
during anestrus, The intensity of nuclear RNA synthesis 
and of endocrine secretory activity of the infundibular, 
paraventricular, and supraoptical nuclei was deter- 
mined. It was found that the RNA synthesizing activity 
increased moderately yet Statistically significantly in the” ` 
infundibular and paraventricular nuclei during the 
anestral phase. Findings regarding the supraoptical —- 
nucleus were inconclusive. Increase in the RNA syn: =E 
thesizing activity was found to correlate positively with 
increased hormonal secretory activity.—L. Zusne. 

12935. Bernshtein, М. A. Ocherednye zadachi neiro- 
fiziologii v svete sovremennoi teorii biologicheskoř 
aktivnosti. [The immediate tasks of neurophysiology in 
the light of contemporary theory of biological activity.) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 3-7.—A post 
humously published. paper, presented at the 1966 
International Psychological Congress in Moscow, in 
— элде ME of future development °| ue 
Tology and physiological psychology are explored. 
These directions. become знан E the biological 
Sciences conquer new frontiers, New perspectives open 
with the transition from mechanical materialism to 
materialistic dialectics, breakthroughs in research tech- 
niques, and a fresh application of mathematical 
methods. For the problems of neurophysiology dis- 
Cussed, this means a transition from the outdated 
position of passive reflexology to a physiology and 
biology of activity.—£L. Zusne. 

12936. Hendricks, Jean. (Mercer U.) Flicker thresh- 
olds as determined by a modified conditioned suppression 
procedure. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 501-506.—CFF frequencies were 
determined as a function of stimulus intensity for 3 
white Carneaux pigeons using a modified conditioned 
Suppression paradigm as a threshold procedure. Critical 
frequencies ranged from 6 cps for the lowest intensity of 
-0014 ml. to 77 cps for the maximum intensity of 41.86 
ml.—Journal abstract. 

12937. Holzman, Philip S., Rousey, Clyde, & Snyder, 
Charles. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) On 
listening to one's own voice: Effects on psychophysiologi- 
cal responses and free associations. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 432-441.—2 studies 
explored the effects of being confronted by one's own 
Voice. In Study 1, 39 Ss listened to a sample of their 
own voices and of 19 unfamiliar voices. Physiological 
Tesponses to those stimuli showed greater activation by 
Own voice, whether or not Ss consciously recognized 
their own voices, When playback was delayed for 3 mo., 
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the significant activation by own voice persisted for 
those who recognized their own voices and continued as 
a tendency for those who did not recognize their own 
voices. In Study 2, a group of psychiatrists and a group 
of townspeople produced single-word free associations 
before and after listening to their own voices. Another 
group of psychiatrists and townspeople produced free 
associations before and after listening to a stranger's 
voice. A 3rd group of psychiatrists free associated twice 
with no interpolated stimulus voice. The results showed 
a trend to constriction of associative output after Ss 
heard their own voices. In addition, psychiatrists 
showed increased production of affect words, while 
townspeople showed decreased production of affect 
words after listening to their own voices. There were no 
differences between the groups in affect word produc- 
tion following listening to another’s voice. Results are 
interpreted as being consistent with a process of 
affective impact which mobilizes defensive reactions 
following listening to one’s own voice.—Journal 
abstract. 
12938. Neumann, J. (Nervenklinik der Charité, 
. Berlin, Germany) Dokumentation Neuroradiologischer 
Befunde. [Documentation of neuroradiological find- 
ings.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 18(7), 260-267.—A method for the docu- 
mentation of neuroradiological findings by use of punch 
cards is described. An outline listing hundreds of 
diagnostic possibilities is presented. A sample punch 
card for recording results is shown.—K. J. Hartman. 
12939. Strange, Jack R., & Foster, Ray. (Eds.) 
(Southern Methodist U.) Readings in physiological 
psychology. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1966. 387 p. 
12940. Valins, Stuart. (U. North Carolina) Cog- 
nitive effects of false heart-rate feedback. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 4 3 
—Explored some of the cognitive effects of internal 
events. The objective was to ascertain whether the 
labeling of emotional stimuli would be affected by 
information concerning internal reactions. Ss viewed 10 
slides of seminude females while hearing sounds that 
were allegedly their heart beats. 1 group of Ss heard 
their “heart rates” increase markedly to 5 of the slides 
and not change to the other 5; a 2nd group of Ss heard 
a marked decrease in the bogus heart rate to 5 of the 
slides and no change to the other 5. In comparisn with 
the slides to which Ss did not hear a change in the 
bogus rate, the slides to which they heard a marked 
change, whether increased or decreased, were (1) rated 
significantly more attractive during the experiment 
proper and during a disguised interview conducted 4-5 
wk. later, and (2) chosen significantly more as remu- 
neration for experimental participation.—Journal ab- 
stract. j 
12941. Vallet, R., Deschamps, G., Beauseigneur, T., 
& Chelkowski, D. Troubles gnosiques chez un arthére- 
scléreux cérébral: Corrélations cliniques, psychométri- 
ques et électroencéphalographiques. [Cognitive difficul- 
ties in cerebral arteriosclerosis: Clinical, psychometric 
and EEG correlations.) Encéphale, 1966, 55(4), 370- 
376.—A case of cerebral arteriosclerosis in a 76-yr-old 
laborer is reported. Cognitive deterioration involves 
topographical-spatial difficulties, acalculia and visual 
cognitive difficulties. Capacities of synthesis, judgment, 
and verbalization are less affected. EEG shows posterior 
irritative foci predominantly in the region of the basilar 
trunk.— W. W. Meissner. 
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12942. Bogdanski, Donald F., & Brodie, В. В. 
(National Inst. of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Role of 
sodium and potassium ions in storage of norepinephrine 
by sympathetic nerve endings. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(17), 
1563-1569.—Results indicate that sodium is essential 
for the process that stores norepinephrine in sympa- 
thetic nerve endings. In this respect, the process that 
carries norepinephrine across neuronal membranes is 
like that of the carrier-mediated transport system for 
glucose and amino acids.—S. B. Coslett. 

12943. Hacaen, H. La neuropsychologie son objet, 
ses méthodes. [Neuropsychology, its object, its meth- 
ods.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 
1966, 63(2), 129-152.—Neuropsychology relates higher 
psychological functions to cerebral structures; it is 
based on a study of behavior, especially resulting from 
disease, or its experimental modification. Neurophysi- 
ology is contributing to cortical topography; neuro- 
anatomy is affirming the correspondence which exists 
between architectonic areas of the brain and their 
subcortical terminals; neuropsychology has revealed 
aspects of animal behavior, resulting from selective 
surgical removal of portions of the brain; psycho- 
linguistics is relating information theory to neural 
channel capacity; and genetic psychology is seeking the 
correspondence between progressive differentiation of 
the sensorimotor functions with mental development. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

12944. Juul-Jensen, Palle, & Mayer, Richard F. 
(Jaegerstien, Skaade bakker pr. Hoejbjerg, Denmark) 
Threshold stimulation for nerve conduction studies in 
man. Archives of Neurology, 1966, 15(4), 410-419. 
—Nerve conduction velocities were estimated using 
threshold and supramaximal stimulation in 27 normal 
adults, 16 patients with alcoholic-nutritional poly- 
neuropathy, and 8 alcoholics without clinic signs of 
polyneuropathy. Recordings with surface electrodes and 
threshold stimulation showed so many limiting factors 
that it was impossible to standardize this technique for 
clinical testing. It is concluded that threshold stimula- 
tion and bipolar needle recording do not give more 
clinical information than the standard technique of 
surface recording and supramaximal stimulation. (33 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

12945. Krasuskii, V. К. O variabil'nosti uslovnykh 
refleksov u sobak и sviazi s tipologicheskimi osoben- 
nostiami vysshei nervnor deiatel'nosti. [Variability of 
conditioned responses in dogs as related to the typolog- 
ical peculiarities of higher nervous activity.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(3), 404-410. 
— The greater variability of weak dogs can be accounted 
for by their considerable susce| tibility to external 
inhibition and high reactivity of their nervous system. 
The greater Variability in differentiation in equilibrated 
animals is due to their well-balanced nervous proc- 
esses.—A. Cuk. 

12946. Murav'eva, N. Р. Generalizatsiia i spetsializa- 
tsiai uprochennykh uslovnykh refleksov v ritmicheskoi 
sisteme u sobak s raznymi tipologicheskimi 
nostiami. [Generalization and specialization of stable 


conditioned responses in a rhythmic system in dogs wi 
different typological characteristics.) Zhurnal pee 
Nerwoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(3), 385-394.— n 
found that the amount of generalization and special 
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ization of CRs depends upon the equilibration and 
motility of the nervous system.—4. Cuk. 


LESIONS 


12947. Allikmets, L., & Lapin, I. Vlijanie razrusenija 
otdelnich limbiceskych struktur mosga na razlicnie vidy 
povedenija krys. [Behavioral effects of the destruction of 
individual limbic structures in rats.] Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1966, 8(2), 129-139.—Changes in orienting, 
motor activity, emotional behavior, and conditioned 
avoidance reflexes were studied after the bilateral 
electrolytical destruction of amygdaloid complex, 
ventral part of septum, or hippocampus. There were 3 
groups of rats with 29-34 Ss in each. Concludes that the 
amygdaloid complex pertains to the system which 
inhibits orienting motor activity and intensifies 
emotional behavior, whereas septum and probably 
hippocampus (under normal. conditions) possess an 
inhibitory action on the affective behavior.—H. Bruml. 

12948. Bunnell, B. N. (U. Florida) Amygdaloid 
lesions and social dominance in the hooded rat. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 93-94.—Lesions of the 
amygdala were made in hooded rats whose aggressive- 
ness and social dominance rank had been determined in 
a seminatural environment. There was a significant 
reduction in the number of inter-S interactions and in 
the percentage of bouts won. Social rank decreased in 
some animáls, but was maintained by others. The effects 
of the lesions appeared to result from a raised threshold 
to social stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

12949, Chase, M. H., Sterman, M. B., & Clemente, 
C..D. (U. California, Los Angeles) Cortical and sub- 
cortical patterns of response to afferent vagal stimulation. 


12951. Gazzaniga, M. S. U. Californi. 
Barbara) Interhemis егіс е ана 
section of neocortic: commissures in monkeys. Experi- 


La Neurology, 1966, 16(1), 28-35. —Split-brain 
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manner were distractive and could affect the normal 
performance of the ongoing activity of the opposite 
working hemisphere. Additionally, if a fear-producing 
stimulus was directly presented to a hemisphere while it 
was engaged in some visuomotor task, immediate 
testing of the opposite hemisphere showed it to be 
relatively undisturbed provided the exposure was brief. 
With protracted exposure, S's behavior was found to be 
equally disturbed in each hemisphere.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

12952. Lyon, Melvin. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Medical Center, Brooklyn) Retention of condi- 
tioned noise aversion following medial geniculate lesions 
in the rat. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 16(1), 1-15. 
—The importance of upper auditory pathways at the 
medial geniculate level was examined in relation to 
behavior maintained by the termination of intense 
noise. Rats were conditioned to escape white noise by 
depressing a lever. Experimental Ss were then subjected 
to varying lesions of the medial geniculate nuclei or 
Posterior thalamic region, with or without lesions of the 

rachium of the inferior colliculus. Destruction of the 
medial geniculate nuclei or posterior thalamic region 
bilaterally did not result in loss of the conditioned 
behavior. More than of these Ss showed significant 
Postoperative behavioral improvements which were 
rarely matched by the controls Postoperative removal 
of the noise contingencies to responding was followed 
by behavioral extinction. Layoff periods up to 40 days 
Or subjection to anesthesia failed to produce any 
significant behavioral alterations. However, bilateral 
tympanic destruction produced definite losses in the 
Tesponse to noise. The evidence suggested that geniculo- 
Cortical connections are not essential to noise aversion. 
1 case with additional midbrain damage supported 
earlier findings that this region may be more critical for 
noise aversion. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12953. Marks, I. M., Birley, J. L., & Gelder, M. 
G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Modified 
leucotomy in severe agoraphobia: A controlled serial 
inquiry. British Journa of Psychiatry; 1966, 112(489), 
751-169.—“22 patients who had had a modified leu- 
cotomy for anxiety and severe agoraphobia were 
compared with matched controls over a period of 5 yr. 
after treatment. Leucotomy patients did significantly 
better than controls with respect to phobias and general 
anxiety; depression remained mild; work adjustment 
improved markedly. Personality changes after operation 
were mild and not related to outcome."—R. L. Sulzer. 

12954. Pasik, Tauba; Pasik, Pedro, & Bender, 
Morris B. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York, N.Y.) The 


Superior colliculi and eye movements: An experimental , 


Study in the monkey. Archives of Neurolo ‚ 1966, 15(4), 
420-436.—Oculomotor function and eve movements 
were studied in 12 monkeys before and after unilateral 
or bilateral destruction of the Superior colliculi alone, or 
in combination with partial or total removal of the 
striate cortex, or with cerebral hemidecortication, The 
Tesults indicate that in the monkey the superior colliculi 
are not “centers” for gaze in any direction, including 
the vertical plane, and that they are not necessary 
Stations in the pathways for “automatic” or reflex eye 


movements, includin, ineti f. 
ESL eroe optokinetic nystagmus. (58 ref.) 
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plete hemispherectomy.] Zhurnal VyssheI Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(3), 417-425.—After the opera- 
tion, conditioned defensive movements of right and left 
extremities may be elaborated in dogs in response to 
various stimuli including tactile ones. CRs elaborated 
before the operation are restored and reach the pre- 
operation level in about 1 mo.—4. Cuk. 

12956. Sprague, James M. (U. Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine) Interaction of cortex and superior colli- 
culus in mediation of visually guided behavior in the cat. 
Science, 1966, 153(3743), 1544-1547.— Total contra- 
lateral hemianopia follows unilateral removal of the 
entire occipito-temporal neocortex in the cat. This 
deficit is classically ascribed to interruption of visual 
radiations serving cortical function (“cortical blind- 
ness") and is considered permanent. Return of vision to 
the hemianopic field after subsequent removal of the 
superior colliculus contralateral to the cortical lesion 
demonstrates that neither assumption is correct. The 


` initial hemianopia is apparently due to depression of 


function of the colliculus ipsilateral to the cortical 


+. lesion, a depression maintained by influx of inhibition 


‘from the crossed colliculus. Thus, removal of the 
contralateral tectum, or splitting of the collicular 
commissure, abolishes this inhibition and allows the 
return of function in the ipsilateral colliculus, and with 
it the recovery from hemianopia. These findings empha- 
size that visually guided behavior is mediated at both, 
cortical and midbrain levels, and that there is a marked 
interaction between these sites.—Journal abstract. 

12957. Wayner, Matthew J., & Burger, Julia J. 
(Syracuse U.) A comparison of drinking in the normal 
and nephrectomized hooded rat. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 6(3), 99-100.—Normal ad-lib drinking was 
studied in food-deprived nephrectomized, sham oper- 
ated, and normal rats under the same environmental 
conditions. Nephrectomized animals drank normal 
amounts of water until they developed obvious symp- 
toms of uremia at about 60 hr.—Journal abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


12958. Vernadakis, Antonia, et al. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Convulsive responses in prenatally irradiated 
rats. Experimental Neurology, 1966, 16(1), 57-64. 
—Experiments revealed that prenatal, X-irradiation 
increases the intensity of seizure activity in rats during 
development. 


Chemical Stimulation 


12959. Chambers, W. F., et al. (U. Vermont) Effect 
of vasopressin and adrenal steroids on cortical response 
evoked at the midbrain level in aged rats. Gerontologia, 
1966, 12(2), 65-73.—Young (5 mo.) and old (24 mo. 
plus) rats received 100 potentials. The older group 
demonstrated a slowed multisynaptic response and a 
higher threshold. Results of testing under varied 
therapy аге reported.—M. York. 


Electrical Stimulation 


12960. Arias, L. P., Ross, N., & Рїйеугйа, M. (Inst. 
de Investigacion de Ciencias Biológicas, Montevideo, 
Uruguay) Stimulation of the nonspecific thalamic nuclei 
in relation to conditioning. Experimental Neurology, 
1966, 16(1), 93-103.— Responses of 10 cats to electrical 
stimuli through permanently implanted electrodes in 
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nonspecific thalamic nuclei were studied. Electrical 
stimuli were utilized as UCSs during Pavlovian condi- 
tioning controlled by behavioral and the EEG criteria. 
Conditioning was outstanding for the speed of learning 
during the phase of reinforcement and for the difficult 

in eliciting inhibition. A detrimental effect of general- 
ized convulsive seizures was observed only in the 
inhibition phase, and afterdischarges failed to influence 
the process of conditioning. (23 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

12961. Hirano, Toshitsugu. (Osaka City U., Japan) 
[Effect of limbic seizure on memory consolidation: 
Learning of shuttle-box avoidance and figural discrim- 
ination in cats.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 
37(1), 11-22.— Cats were trained in shuttle-box avoid- 
ance in Exp. I and in figural discrimination in Exp. П. 
Experimental group animals received a limbic seizure 
produced by hippocampal electrical stimulation 1 min, 
after the training trial, recorded by EEG. Results show 
that the experimental group learned the required 
response as well as the control group, unless the seizure 
discharge extended to the cortical regions. It is con- 
cluded that memory consolidation is retarded when the 
seizure discharge develops to regions other than the 
hippocampus.—Journal abstract. 

12962. Orlovskii, G. N., Severin, F. V., & Shik, M. 
L. Lokomotsiya, vyzyvaemaya stimulyatsiei srednego 
mozga. [Locomotion produced through stimulation of 
the mesencephalon.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
1966, 169(5), 1223-1226.—Cats in whom the telen- 
cephalon and the diencephalon were removed lost their 
ability to move. However, upon electric stimulation of 
the mesencephalon at the pons level cats rose immedi- 
ately and started walking and running on a conveyor 
belt in a normal fashion, the rate of locomotion 
depending on the intensity of the current. A train of 
impulses lasting 10-100 sec. and repeated every 3 min. 
or more frequently supported completely normal 
locomotion for several hr.—L. Zusne. 

12963. Yamanaka, Yoshio. (Wasada U., Tokyo, 
Japan) Shironezumi no self-stimulation ni okeru bubun 
Кубка no eikyó. [Effects of partial reinforcement on the 
intracranial self-stimulation.] Annual of Animal Psy- 
chology, Tokyo, 1965, 15(2), 67-73.—3 experimental Ss 
and 3 controls were placed in a Skinner box for 6 days 
and were reinforced, via hypothalamic electrodes, at 
rates of 1:3 and 100%, respectively. Extinction was 
recorded for 1 hr. for 3 days. In acquisition, response 
rate was higher in control than in experimental Ss. In 
extinction, response rate was higher in experimental 
than in control Ss. In the extinction period, spon- 
taneous recovery occurred in both groups. These 
findings support Deutsch’s drive decay theory. (English 
summary)—S. Ohwaki. ' 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


12964. Kratin, Iu. G. ‘Rezonanskaia nastroika”? 
analizatornoř sistemy mozga Как rezul'tat different- 
sirovaniia signalov. [‘“Resonance tuning" of the analyzer 
system as a result of signals’ differentiation] Zhu 
Vyssher Nermoi Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(3), 426-436. 
—EEG and behavior in man, cats, and rabbits m 
investigated in the course of differentiation of aCoUsHe 
stimuli. After extinction of the orienting response rad 
EEG responses to indifferent stimuli, 1 are айе. 
made a positive С а tone entiation, i 
differentiation stimuli. In the process Se Aw Or 
outbursts of alpha rhythm in man, desynchroniz m 
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outbursts of theta rhythm in cats and rabbits were 
recorded. In the case of fine or medium differentiations 
internal inhibition was characterized by EEG activa- 
tion. А coarse differentiation either did not change EEG 
or evoked slow waves. The intensity of EEG activation 
directly depended on the nearness of the negative signal 
to the positive one. This dependence is described by the 
resonance curve. During differentiation some kind of 
"tuning" to the positive signal occurs and then the 
latter evokes the longest response.—4. Cuk. 

12965. Landau-Tylkina, S. P. K voprosu ob inten- 
sivnosti umstvennor deyatel'nosti shkol'nikov. [The 
intensity of mental activity in school children.] Sovets- 
kaya Pedagogika, 1966, No. 7, 87-91.—EEG readings 
were taken on 22 school children, ages 12-16, at rest 
and while doing arithmetic problems mentally. It was 
found that increased speed and correctness of solutions 
correlated positively with a higher degree of EEG 
desynchronization, while absence of desynchronization 
was correlated with lack of attention: the solutions were 
incorrect or even absurd. The investigation points up 
the fact that concentration is a difficult task for most 
school children. This in turn emphasizes the necessity 
for training them to do mental work and for consider- 
ing the electrophysiological correlates of brain activity 
in the development of new teaching methods.—L. 
Zusne. 

12966. Schiller, Peter H., & Chorover, Stephan 
L. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Metacontrast: 
Its relation to evoked potentials. Science, 1966, 153 
(3742), 1398-1400.—Electrophysiological correlates of 
metacontrast were studied by means of averaged evoked 
potentials recorded from the scalp in man. Under 
conditions in which the brightness of the Ist of 2 
successive stimuli appears diminished there is no 
accompanying attenuation of the evoked potentials to 
that stimulus. The results suggest that the amplitude 
and latency of evoked potentials correlate with stimulus 
intensity but not with brightness.—Journal abstract. 

12967. Serkov, F. N., & Makul'kin, R. F. Vyzvannye 
potentsialy gippokampa. [Hippocampal evoked poten- 
tials.] Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1966, 52(6), 
645-651.—In the rabbit's hippocampus appear evoked 
potentials of the type of primary responses to afferent 
stimulation of different modalities. This points to the 
presence in the hippocampus of the representation of 
different afferent systems. These systems do not exist in 
localized projection zones but are diffused over the 
whole hippocampus.—A. Cuk. 

12968. Voronin, L. G., Apostol, G., & Kaliuzhnyi, L. 
V. Izmenenie élektroéntsefalogrammy pri orientovoch- 
nom i pishchedobyvatel’nom uslovnykh refleksakh na 
tsepnoi razdrazhitel' u krolikov. [EEG changes in 
conditioned orienting and food-procuring responses to 
a chain stimulus in rabbits.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deiatel'nosti, 1966, 16(3), 395-403.—EEG exhibited 
bursts of synchronized activity with a frequency 8-10 in 
response to each signal and in all the leads. With the 
stabilization of the orienting responses, the EEG 
changes concentrated in the cortex, the hit ocami 
and the midbrain response frequency, while е stabili 
zation of the food response produced the same changes 
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12969. Emmers, 
Surgeons, 


, Raimond. (Coll. of Physici 
Columbia U.) Modulation of i арш 
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relay of taste by stimulation of the tongue with ice water. 
Experimental Neurology, 1966, 16(1), 50-56.— The inter- 
action of thermal and gustatory stimulation of the 
tongue was studied by recording extracellular spike 
potentials of single thalamic neurons which responded 
to the dual stimulation. These spike potentials recorded 
on a magnetic tape were used to obtain interspike 
interval dot patterns. They revealed that prolonged 
cooling of the tongue with ice water temporarily 
abolished the response to gustatory stimuli.— Journal 
abstract. 

12970. Klyavina, M. P., & Obraztsova, G. A. O 
zavisimosti pervichnykh otvetov slukhovor oblasti kory ot 
intensivnosti razdrazheniya v ontogeneze u krolika. [Dc- 
velopmental changes in the primary response of the 
cortical auditory area in the rabbit as a function of 
stimulus intensity.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
1966, 169(6), 1471-1473.— The characteristics of evoked 
potentials in the auditory cortex of the rabbit were 
studied in 53 Ss. Stimuli were clicks of .2-msec duration. 
Response was recorded, under anesthesia, from the 


auditory cortex. Ist clear response to clicks at 70-80 db. > ° 


above the threshold of adult rabbits was observed in 
5-6 day old Ss. At 7-8 days of age the response 
develops a positive and a negative phase. By the age of 
10-12 days auditory thresholds approximate those of 
adult Ss. With increasing age, latency and duration of 
evoked potentials decrease while their amplitude in- 
creases.—L. Zusne. 

12971. Rimet, M. Recherches sur les réactions 
motrices des daphnies a la lumière blanche. (Research on 
phototropism of Daphnia pulex in white light.] Journal 
de ione Normale et Pathologique, 1966, 63(2), 
171-188.—Phototropic behavior of Daphnia pulex was 
studied under various conditions or lighting, and 
aqueous solutions of a neuroleptic largoctil, and a 
neuro-excitant, genostrychnine. This species manifests a 
characteristic seeking for a continuous biological equi- 
librium “where memory plays a role." The importance 
of further study of the sensorial anatomy is stressed. (15 
ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 


BIOCHEMICAL EFFECTS 


12972. Goldbarg, Julius A., & Altschule, Mark 
D. Serum aminopeptidase and beta-glucuronidase activ- 
ities. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 341- 
343.—Measurements of serum beta-glucuronidase and 
aminopeptidase activities were made in 105 patients. Ss 
with chronic alcoholism or with known liver diseases of 
various types usually had abnormal findings. 11 Ss, with 
а variety of psychiatric diagnoses but with no detectable 
liver diseases had increased serum beta-glucuronidase 
activities, and, in 4 cases, serum aminopeptidase activi- 
ties as well. It is not clear whether these changes are due 
to drug-induced hepatic dysfunction or are evidence of 
a physiologic change.—Journal summary. 

12973. McCaman, Marilyn W. (Indiana U. Medical 
School) Biochemical effects of denervation on normal 
and dystrophic muscle: Acetylcholinesterase and choline 
acetyltransferase. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(16), 1459-1465. 
—The activities of AChE and ChAc in homogenates 
from normal, dystrophic, and denervated mouse gas- 
trocnemii have been reported. Results expressed per 
been showed AChE activity in normal muscle to be 
ря old higher than dystrophic muscle. After denervation 

€ decrease in АСҺЕ activity in the normal series 
paralleled the loss of muscle weight; in the dystrophic 
series the loss of activity was greater than loss of muscle 
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weight. ChAc activity was about 2-fold higher in 
normal muscle than in dystrophic muscle. After dener- 
vation ChAc activity decreased more than 90€; in both 
normal and dystrophic muscle. In both types of muscle 
a return of enzyme activity was observed after 28 days 
of denervation, (16 ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 

12974. Robustelli, Francesco. Azione della nicotina 
sul condizionamento di salvaguardia di ratti di un mese. 
[Effects of nicotine on escape avoidance conditioning in 
rats one month old.] Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze 
Fisiche, Matematiche e Naturali, Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, 1966, 40(3), Serie 8, 490-497.— The effects of 
nicotine on rate of acquisition of escape-avoidance 
conditioning by 30-day-old Wistar albino rats in a 
shuttle-box were investigated. The performances of the 
untreated Ss were lower in young than in adult rats of 
the same strain. The enhancement of rate of avoidance 
conditioning by nicotine was proportionally much 
greater in the young Ss. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12975. Weinstein, Stephen А. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The effect of hypoxia upon learned escape from carbon 
‚ dioxide. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 91-92.—A 

group of 5 mice was trained to press a lever to remove 
4%, CO, from its inspired air. The effect of 6 levels of 
hypoxia upon the latent period for learned escape from 
the added CO, was determined. Mild hypoxia produced 
a shortened latent period, severe hypoxia a lengthened 
latent period. The correlation between the behavioral 
and ventilatory responses to CO, and hypoxia are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


12976. Brown, Hugh. (Abbott Lab., N. Chicago, 
Ill.) Chlorpromazine-methamphetamine antagonism in a 
non-discriminated avoidance schedule. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(3), 95-96.—Rats responding under a 
nondiscriminated avoidance schedule having a 20-sec 
shock-shock and shock-response interval were dosed 
with 3 mg/kg chlorpromazine. The resultant depression 
of response rate was antagonized with various doses of 
methamphetamine thus developing a dose-effect antag- 
onistic relationship. These data did not reflect any 
marked increase in drug action sensitivity over that 
obtained from discriminated avoidance or food rein- 
forced techniques.—Journal abstract. 

12977. Doty, Barbara A., & Johnston, Margo M. 
(North Central Coll.) Effects of post-trial eserine 
administration, age and task difficulty on avoidance 
conditioning in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 
101-102.—Rats of 3 different ages were administered 
eserine 10 sec., 1 hr., or 4 hr. subsequently to 4 blocks 
of 10 trials on a simple avoidance or discriminated 
avoidance problem. Drug treatment 10 sec. after daily 
trials facilitated performance on both problems of 55 in 
most age groups. Treatment at the longest posttrial 
interval improved discriminated avoidance performance 
only among oldest (730 day) Ss. Results are interpreted 
in terms of age and task difficulty differences in posttrial 
neural perseveratory processes.—Journal abstract. — 

12978. Dubansky, B., & Vyhnánková, М. Оёпек 
Psilocybinu па optick$ analyzátor u zdravych dobro- 
volníkü а u nemocných s lézemi zrakové dráhy. [The 
visual effects of psilocybin on healthy subjects and on 
patients with lesions of the visual system.] Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1966, 82). 166-173.—10 healthy 
volunteers and 95 patients were Ssina study of changes 
in visual perception after the administration of psilocy- 
bin. Visual phenomena 


were registered in 9 of the 
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healthy Ss but were not in 63% of the patient Ss. It is 
concluded that the intact central parts of the optical 
system are to a certain extent necessary for the standard 
visual effect of psilocybin.—H. Bruml. 

12979. Erban, L., & Hanzlícek, L. Význam stanovení 
kvocientu ADP/ATP a vlivu kyslikového prostředí na 
prežívání leukocytu in vitro u psychotického stavu po 
LSD-25. [The significance of estimation of the quotient 
ADP/ATP and the influence of oxygen milieu for the 
survival of leucocytes in vitro in the psychotic condition 
after LSD-25.] Československá Psychiatrie, 1966, 62(1), 
66-68.—The results fully verified the hypothesis that the 
shift of laboratory values in healthy and ill persons runs 
in the same direction as in persons in whom the 
psychotic condition was evoked by administration of 
LSD.—H. Bruml. 

12980. Plotnikoff, N. (Abbott Lab., N. Chicago, 
Ill.) Magnesium pemoline: Enhancement of memory 
after electroconvulsive shock in rats. Life Sciences, 1966, 
5(16), 1495-1498.—The enhancement of nucleic acid 
synthesis and/or protein synthesis by magnesium pemo- 
line contributes to the consolidation of the avoidance 
response. The biochemical change in the brain following 
electroshock suggests a depletion phenomenon. Perhaps 
magnesium pemoline prevents memory loss in part by 
accelerating nucleic acid synthesis and preventing and/ 
or restoring the depletion phenomenon.—S. B. Coslett. 

12981. Ruttkay-Nedecky, I., & Kellerová, E. (Inst. 
of Normal & Pathological Physiology, Slovak Academy 
of Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) The functional 
level of the depressant action of reserpine on the 
vasomotor system in man. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1966, 8(2), 145-150.—10 Ss (5 healthy and 5 with labile 
hypertension) were examined for the effect of reserpine 
on unconditioned deep inspiration induced vasocon- 
striction and on the conditioning of this vascular 
reaction. The results do not support the assumption 
that the mechanism underlying the retention of condi- 
tioned vascular reflexes in man are more sensitive to the 
depressant action of reserpine than those responsible for 
the transformation of the sympathetic impulses into 
vasomotor activity.—H. Bruml. 

12982. Takeo, Y., Pscheidt, R., & Himwich, H. 
E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Ill.) The effect of 
syrosingopine on spontaneous EEG and EEG arousal 
induced by external stimuli in rabbits. Life Sciences, 
1966, 5(16), 1503-1508.—1In 46 rabbits the EEG effects 
of syrosingopine were correlated with biogenic amines 
in brain and heart. A low dose (.3 mg/kg) of this drug 
depleted cardiac amines as opposed to brain amines 1, 
5. and 24 hr. after injection. A high dose (10 mg/kg) of 
syrosingopine produced marked depletions of brain an 
cardiac amines, with an increase in the duration of EEG 
alerting 1 hr. after injection. After 5 hr., the duration of 
EEG arousal was significantly less than that in the 
controls. This study indicates that both syrosingopine 
and reserpine produce EEG alerting at the time when 
brain amines are being liberated and the peripheral 
release of amines is of less consequence in the gen- 
eration of EEG arousal patterns after these drugs.—S. 
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significantly superior to placebo, its maximum thera- 
peutic effect being manifest in the area of hyperactivity. 
Other symptoms seemed less amenable to the influence 
of this drug, though more subtle refinements of mea- 
surement may subsequently reveal smaller and still 
hidden therapeutic effects. The effect of chlorpromazine 
did not seem to be influenced by other variables such as 
a positive history of brain damage, an abnormal EEG, a 
poor family environment, or added psychopathology. 
The severity of the hyperactivity tends to diminish 
therapeutic effect slightly. Placebo effects were con- 
spicuous, over % the placebo group showing improve- 
ment. Changes in intellectual functioning were minimal. 
(26 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Hormone Effects 


CARDIOVASCULAR EFFECTS 


12984. De Leon, George. (Wagner Coll.) Stimu- 
lus control of human systolic blood pressure. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(2), 63-64.—For Group 1 a light 
occurred with a blood pressure cuff inflation (CS.i-) and 
shock (UCS) followed 9 sec. later while no shock 
followed cuff inflation alone (CS-). For Group 2 CS- 
was cuff inflation + light while CS. was the cuff 
inflation alone followed by shock. The CS+ was 
significantly higher than the CS- pressure for each 
group in the conditioning and reconditioning phases, 
suggesting discriminative control had been achieved. 
—Journal abstract. 

12985. Obrist, Paul A., & Wood, Donald M. (School 
of Medicine, U. North Carolina) Sensitized human 
heart-rate response as evaluated by Simple procedures. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 779- 
781.— The sensitized heart-rate response in humans as 
evaluated by the simple method where the CS and UCS 
are not paired was determined under 4 experimental 
conditions. A comparison of these effects with those 
obtained to the CS- using differential procedures from 2 
previous studies indicated that the latter was influenced 
by stimulus generalization. Evidence is also presented 
indicating that procedures related to drug administra- 
tion potentiate sensitization effects. Other aspects of the 
data suggest that there are differences in both the 
direction and amplitude of sensitization effects between 
visual and auditory CSs.—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


12986. Beischer, Dietrich E., & Knepton, James C., 
Jr. The electroencephalogram of the squirrel monkey 
(Saimiri sciureus) in a very high magnetic field. USN 
AMI NASA Jt. Rep., 1966, No. 972, ii, 14 p.—In 
preparation for an appraisal of the possible effect of 
strong magnetic field on cerebral function, EEGs of 
squirrel monkeys subjected to strong homogeneous and 
gradient fields (up to 91,250 oersted) were measured. 
Higher than normal amplitudes and frequencies were 
found in the recordings from exposed Ss. The unusual 
EEG records are discussed and an attempt is made to 
explain the observation. The study is part of a plan to 
investigate interaction of magnetic fields with the 
nervous system in general.—USN AMI NASA. 
12987. Dudek, Richard A., & Clemens, David E. 
(Texas Technological Coll.) Effect of vibration on 
certain psychomotor responses. Journal of Engineering 
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Psychology, 1965, 4(4), 127-143.—27 Ss operated 
switches by means of extension, flexion, and supination 
arm-hand motions. Vibration conditions were combina- 
tions of 4, 8, or 12 cps with .15, .20, or .25 in. of vertical 
displacement. Neither frequency nor amplitude signifi- 
cantly affected the results, but each interacted with 
other factors. The failure to substantiate the findings of 
other investigators was attributed to the lower vibration 
levels used in this study.— D. C. Hodge. 

12988. Halcomb, Charles G., & Kirk, Roger E. 
(Baylor U.) Effects of air ionization upon the perform-. 
ance of a vigilance task. Journal of Engineering Psychol- 
ogy, 1965, 4(4), 120-126.—40 Ss performed a 4-hr visual 
task, 20 under positive- and 20 under negative-ion 
concentrations of about 10,000 ions/cc. The hypothesis 
that there may be less decrement in S's ability to 
perform if the environment contains negative, rather 
than positive, ions was verified. (19 ref.)—D. C. Hodge. 

12989. Koestler, Alfred G., & Day, Phillip W. An 
exploratory study of the effects of a hyperbaric environ- 
ment on the chimpanzee. USAF ARL Tech. Rep., 1966, 
No. 66-17, ix, 48 p.—2 chimpanzees used in 6 separate 
tests were exposed to hyperbaric conditions equivalent 
to 50, 200, and 300 ft. of seawater. Pressures were 
accomplished with compressed air in a dry compression 
Chamber. Both Ss accomplished the dives without 
apparent physiological damage. Behavioral tasks 
showed small temporary decrements during extreme 
pressures, particularly in auditory reaction times. NO 
symptoms of dysbarism or inert gas narcosis were 
evident. The use of the chimpanzee as a precursor to 
man in high-pressure research is recommended. (17 
ref.)J—USAF ARL. 

12990. Parker, Christopher E. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Total darkness as an aversive stimulus condition 
for the squirrel monkey. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
6(3), 111-112.—Squirrel monkeys were maintained in а 
dark chamber for 4-39 continuous days. When light 
was used as a reinforcer, a high rate of lever pressing, 
inversely proportional to the duration of light per 
response, was obtained. An extreme reluctance to 
consume food or water in total darkness was observed. 
The complete absence of light is apparently an aversive 
stimulus condition for this species.—Journal abstract. 

12991. Shoenberger, Richard W., & Harris, Charles. 
S. (Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) Human perform- 
ance as a function of changes in acoustic noise levels. 
Journal of Engineering Psyc ology, 1965, 4(4), 108-119. 
6 Ss were trained, then tested, on the Tsai- 
Partington Numbers Test. 3 changes in noise level were 
used with all Ss: quiet-110, 85-1 10, and 95-110 db., with 
quiet-quiet used as a control. The hypothesis that the 
greatest change in noise level would result in the most 
decrement in performance was partially confirmed, but 
the difference between the worst and best performance 
was very small. The results are discussed in terms of 
reticular-activation theory.—D. C. Hodge. 

12992, Thompson, William D., & Bourgeois, Anthony 
E. Effects of microwave exposure on behavior and 
related phenomena. USAF ARL Tech. Rep., 1965, No. 
65-20, у, 60 p.—Provides a current review of the 
existing literature concerning the effects of microwave 
ne on behavior and offers Suggestions regarding the 

rection that future тезеагсһ in this field should take. 
The somatic distribution of microwave energy in the 
living organism, as well as the effects of microwaves on 
physiological processes underlying behavior is reviewed. 
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The bibliography contains references to all articles on 
the effects of microwaves on living organisms which 
were available to the authors. Since much of this 
material is redundant (and some superfluous to the 
purpose at hand) only those items which seemed to 
represent the latest information and to be most per- 
tinent are included in the narrative portion of the 
report. (17 p. ref.) —USAF ARL. 

12993. Troshikhin, С. V. О nekotorykh osoben- 
nostyakh gazoobmena i uslovnoreflektornoi deyatelnosti 
zhivotnykh pri dlitel'nom prebyvanii у gelio-kislorodnoi 
srede. [Some characteristics of gas metabolism and 
conditioning in animals during prolonged stay in an 
atmosphere of helium and oxygen.] Doklady Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, 1966, 169(6), 1480-1482,—40 experimental 
mice were compared with 40 controls on gas metab- 
olism, body temperature, and conditionability during a 
35-day stay in a chamber filled with a mixture of 21% 
oxygen and 79% helium. Oxygen consumption of 
experimental Ss increased during the Ist 3 days and 
remained at higher than normal level throughout the 
experiment; their body temperature remained .5-1° C 
below normal; and it took about twice as long to 
establish а CR. The results are interpreted in terms of 
the higher heat conductivity of helium. When the 
temperature in the experimental chamber was raised 
3-4? C no differences were found between experimental 
and control Ss.—L. Zusne. 

12994. Zubek, John P., & Schutte, W. (U. 
Manitoba, Canada) Urinary excretion of adrenaline and 
noradrenaline during prolonged perceptual deprivation. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 328-334. 
—Ss who successfully completed 1 wk. of perceptual 
isolation showed no significant changes in urinary 
excretion of adrenaline and noradrenaline relative to 
controls. They also showed no changes on a behavioral 
measure of subjective stress and mood. Isolation “quit- 
ters,” i.e., those who failed to complete the prescribed 
period, also showed no change in noradrenaline. Their 
urinary excretion of adrenaline, however, increased, but 
only in Ss who terminated isolation late in the ]-wk 
period. Perhaps the most important characteristic of the 
isolation quitters was the presence of a significantly 
lower base-line level of adrenaline, relative to that of the 
successful experimental Ss, not only prior to isolation 
but also many mo. after its termination. No such 
difference was found for noradrenaline. These results 
seem to suggest that isolation quitters may be bio- 
chemically. or “constitutionally” different from volun- 
teers who can successfully complete a prolonged period 
of perceptual isolation.—Journal abstract. 


Stress 


12995. Bowers, Malcolm B., Jr., Hartmann, Ernest 
L., & Freedman, Daniel X. (Yale U. School of Medi- 
cine) Sleep deprivation and brain acetylcholine. saan 
1966, 153(3742), 1416-1417.—Rats deprived of ^ 5 
state sleep (and, to some extent, of slow-wave sleep) for 
96 hr. show a significant fall in brain acetylcholine in 
the telencephalon; there were no significant changes i 
the diencephalon and brain stem. Restraint stress an 
activity wheel stress produced no significant Change in 
acetylcholine levels in any of these regions; the telen- 
cephalic response to sleep deprivation, therefore, cannot 
be attributed to nonspecific stress. The effects of 
REM-state deprivation and the psychoactive anti- 
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cholinergic drugs on telencephalic acetylcholine levels 
are similar.—Journal abstract. 

12996. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. Influence 
of contact cues on the perception of the oculogravic 
illusion. USN AMI NASA Jt. Rep., 1966, No. 976, ii, 8 
p.—The purpose was to study the influence of otolith 
and nonotolith information in the perception of the 
visual horizontal during rotation. 5 normal men and 5 
men with defective labyrinthine (LD) function acted as 
Os. All measurements were made in a room which 
could be rotated. Initial, static measurements were 
made while the men stood erect in the stationary room. 
Similar measurements were made during rotation while 
the O stood on a platform set to the resultant horizontal 
with head and body aligned with resultant force. Data 
were also obtained with 3 other combinations of head 
and body position. This procedure was designed to 
produce 2 situations for the normal men in which 
otolith and nonotolith information were synergistic and 
3 others in which they were antagonistic, The results 
show that the perception of the visual horizontal during 
rotation in this situation is quite different from that 
found when the O is rigidly supported in a chair during 
rotation. Settings to the visual horizontal during 
rotation were not systematically related to differences in 
head and body position nor were there significant 
differences between the normal and LD men, The 
results show that nonotolith information predominates 
in this experimental situation and that the spatial 
orientation of a pilot strapped in a cockpit may be 
somewhat different from his spatial orientation when he 
is standing on a rotating space platform.—USN AMI 
NASA. 

12997. Kütter, Ludwig, & Keilig, Angelika. (Inst. für 
Psychologie, Neue U., Kiel, Germany) Zum Einfluss 

eistiger Belastung und Belastun artung auf die 

Flimimerverschmelzungsfrequenz bei Universitütsstuden- 
ten. [On the effect of mental stress and stress expec- 
tation on critical flicker frequency of university stu- 
dents.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte 
Psychologie, 1966, 13(3), 406-432.— The decline of CFF 
afler stress is, according to Hacker's rule, more pro- 
nounced when the inital level of CFF is € This rule 
was confirmed experimentally with 36 Ss, The effect of 
stress is seen not as a fatigue process but rather as an 
adaptation process.— W. J. Koppitz. 

12998. Panfilov, A. A., & Eoseva, T. N. Elektro- 
éntsefalograficheskii analiz vozkhodiashcher aktivatsii 

vnogo mozga pri dlitel'nom golodovanii. (EEG analy- 
sis of ascending activation of the brain in роо 
starvation.] Fiziologicheskil Zhurnal SSSR, 1966, 52(5), 
447-452.—Ss were 20 cats, deprived of food from 2-10 
days, and tested under conditions of uretan narcosis. 
The EEG analysis shows a generalized desynchroniza- 
tion of the entire cortex. Whereas the ascending 
generalized activation of the cortex can be selectively 
blocked by aminazine, the regional activation remains 
unchanged. The generalized activation is interpreted as 
being due to adrenergic factors of the reticular 
formation.—4. Cuk. š 

12999. Smith, Eugene. (U. New Mexico) Effects of 
extreme heat stress on retention in white rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 127-128.—White ар 
subjected to "extreme" heat stress showed no aan 
in retention of a previously learned visual | 1 
ination task despite a 7-day decrement in РУНИ tk 
and at least a 24-hr decrement in m те adversely 
was concluded that although the Ss We 
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affected by the heat stress, no loss of memory occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 

13000. Sudakov, K. V., & Nabil, E. M. Osobennosti 
rasprostraneniia vozkhodiashchikh aktiviruiushchikh 
vliianiř na sinapticheskie organizatsii kory mozga pri 
golode. [Spreading of ascending activation and its 
influence on the synaptic organization of brain cortex 
under conditions of hunger.] Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal 
SSSR, 1966, 52(7), 785-794.—20 rabbits and 30 cats 
were tested under uretan narcosis conditions. EEG 
analysis shows that “the ascending activating influences 
of the hypothalamus under conditions of hunger spread 
in a specific way over the axodendritic synapses of 
anterior areas of the сопїех.”—А. Cuk. 


GENETICS 


13001. Goodman, Richard M., et al. (Ohio State 
U.) Huntington’s chorea: A multidisciplinary study of 
affected parents and first generation offspring. Archives of 
Neurology, 1966, 15(4), 345-355.—A multidisciplinary 
study utilizing mainly physical examination and psycho- 
logical and language testing was performed on a known 
group of affected patients with Huntington’s chorea and 
their Ist generation offspring, Definite abnormalities, 
using the above parameters, were observed in those 
parents known to be affected. In the 12 offspring 
thought to be physically normal, 2 showed psycholog- 
ical and language findings compatible with organic 
cerebral involvement, while 3 other offspring showed 
manifestations suggesting possible organic cerebral 
involvement. 1 12-yr-old showed clinical features of the 
disease without many abnormalities in the area of 
psychological and language testing. (20 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

13002. Gutherz, Keith, & Thiessen, D. D. (U. 
Texas) Albinism and audiogenic seizures in the mouse. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 97-98.—Albino and 
nonalbino mice were tested for audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility beginning at all of the ages from Days 
14-21 postpartum. At every starting age the onset of the 
Ist seizure was later for the albino genotype. The 
latency measures and day of death indicate, however, 
that the initial retardation is overcome by a faster 
subsequent development.—Journal abstract. 

13003. Harrington, Gordon M. (State Coll. Iowa) 
Genetic specificity in maze performance. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(3), 103-104.—4 groups of randomly 

„Selected inbred strains of rats tested in a Hebb-Williams 
maze situation showed high intrastrain consistency of 
performance. Test reliability on the elevated maze was 
very low across strains raising theoretical questions on 
the specificity of genetic effects and on common 
principles of test construction.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


13004. Cortés, Juan B., & Gatti, Florence M. 
(Georgetown U.) Physique and motivation. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 408-414.—In 
accordance with the large collection of research findings 
on n Ach published by McClelland and his associates, it 
was hypothesized that mesomorphy would correlate 
positively with n Ach. Ss were 100 nondelinquent and 
100 delinquent boys with a mean of 177 yr. They were 

somatotyped following, not Sheldon's, but Parnell's 
more recent and objective method. They also took the 
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test that McClelland has used in various countries for 
measuring n Ach as well as other kinds of motivation. 
A positive and significant correlation between meso- 
morphy and n Ach was obtained in both samples as 
well as a negative and significant correlation between 
ectomorphy and n Ach. Other types of motivation were 
also studied. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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13005. Goldstein, Melvin L. (U. Wisconsin) Some 
methodological considerations in physiological research 
on aversive behavior. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1966, 109(1), 47-55.—A theoretical model of aversive 
behavior is proposed that integrates recent behavior- 
istic, neurophysiological, and biochemical approaches. 4 
phases of the conditioning process are identified. 
Constructs from each discipline are used to describe the 
process. Although predictions have not been attempted, 
it is shown that any derivations must be in terms of. 
stimulus intensity variables.— Author abstract. 

13006. Marler, Peter R., & Hamilton, William 
J. (Rockefeller U.) Mechanisms of animal behavior. 
AA КОЕ, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. xi, 771 p. 

14.95, 

13007. Rick, J. T., & Wilson, C. W. (U. Liverpool, 
England) Alcohol preference in the rat: Its relationship 
to total fluid consumption. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1966, 27(3), 447-458.—Results demonstrate 
that after forced alcohol consumption rats will drink 
some alcohol-water solutions in preference to water. 
When presented with water and alcohol-water solutions 
of different strengths they drank enough of the alcohol 
solutions to consume on the average 5.5% alcohol. The 
volume of absolute alcohol consumed is to some extent 
determined by the quantity of water with which they 
can dilute it and the caloric value of the alcohol. 
—Journal abstract. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


13008. Stebbins, W. C., Green, S., & Miller, F. L. (U. 
Michigan) Auditory sensitivity of the monkey. Science, 
1966, 153(3744), 1646-1647.—Auditory thresholds for 
pure tones were determined in 4 macaque monkeys by 
the pe hopuysical method of constant stimuli after the 
Ss had been trained by operant conditioning proce- 
dures. Their audible frequency range was found to 
extend from below 60 hertz to 40 or 45 kilohertz. 
—Journal abstract. 

13009. Ukai, Nobiyuki. (Osaka U., Japan) Hariyo 
ni okeru teni kodo ni tsuite. [Displacement activities in 
Hariyo-sticklebacks, Gasterosteus aculeatus micro- 
cephalus.] Annual of Animal Psychology, Tokyo, 1965, 
15(2), 53-66.— The behavior of 16 fish was analyzed by 
means of a film with a memotimer. The male S was 
placed in 1 part of a container bisected with a 
transparent partition. In the other part was another fish. 
When the S built the nest, threatening and digging were 
observed. When a female was placed, the male's boring 
and fanning increased greatly. These types of behavior 
were. explained not as displacement but nest building 
adapting to the situation. Surplus energy and disin- 


hibition theories are discussed. (English summary)—S. 
Ohwaki. 
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NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


13010. Irvine, Georgia L., & Timiras, Paola S. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Litter size and brain development 
in the rat. Life Sciences, 1966, 5(17), 1577-1582. 
—Functional brain maturation was assessed in rats by 
determining the time of appearance of hindlimb exten- 
sion, a tonic component of the maximal electroshock 
seizure. Daily maximal electroshocks were given to Ss 
from 8-20 days of age, and they were suckled in litters 
varying in size within physiological range. It was found 
that variations in litter size during the entire suckling 
period produced pronounced changes in the Ss of brain 
maturation; brain development was accelerated in Ss of 
large litters, while body weight gain was delayed in the 
same Ss as compared to those of small litters. (17 
ref.)—S. B. Coslett. 


INSTINCTS 


13011. Holland, H. C., Gupta, B. D., & Weldon, 
E. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) A note on 
rearing and an environmental constraint. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1966, 8(2), 140-144.—2 experimental 
groups from highly inbred strains were examined. 
Constraint was shown to be effective even if the effect 
was confined predominantly to the Ist day of testing. 
This research was unable to state categorically whether 
rearing should be more appropriately considered an 
example of exploratory activity in a novel situation or a 
behavioral manifestation of genetically determined CNS 
excitability —H. Bruml. 


EMOTION & MOTIVATION 


LEARNING 


13012. Bowen, James. (Arlington State Coll.) Effect 
of post-reward confinement on choice behavior. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 131.—20 rats learned a 
position preference in a T maze. The Ss were then 
matched and divided into 2 groups. Group C received 2 
free and 2 forced choices daily so that each S entered 
both sides equally often and received 10 sec. reward 
regardless of the side entered. Group PRC received the 
same treatment except that if an S chose the side 
opposite to which it had been trained, it received à 
30-sec goal box confinement following the reward. On 
free choice trials, Group. C chose the side opposite to 
which it had been trained significantly more times than 
Group PRC.—Journal abstract. ү 

13013. Fried, Robert. (Hunter Coll, City U. New 
York) The effect of disparity in visual cues on the goal 
gradient and the anticipatory gradient in the rat. Psycho- 

roups of rats 


nomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 117-118.—3 gre r 
ti i r reward, in a multiple 
tion trials, for water г‹ iba 


during acquisition trials, conforming generally to those 
denn M Hull, were affected by the change in the 


location of the light stimulus. Th 
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speed patterns suggests that goal and anticipatory 
gradients are essentially indices of perception of cues to 
relative position in the maze.—Journal abstract. 

13014. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Wako U., Japan) 
[Growth and decay of induction: Several aspects of 
behavior in the semicircular maze (9).] Japanese Journal 
of Psychology, 1966, 37(1), 1-10.—After 140 reinforced 
trials, 6 groups of 12 rats each were given 0, 10, 20, 40, 
60, and 60 extinction trials, respectively, in a semi- 
circular maze having a spacious field and 8 goalboxes. 
Immediately after extinction, Groups 1-5 were given 20 
reinforced trials (reconditioning period); Group 6 was 
run after a 23-hr rest period. With increasing number of 
extinction trials, both behavior variability and running 
time decreased (induction phenomenon) during the 
reconditioning period for Groups 1-5; Group 6 failed to 
show this induction effect which presumably diminished 
during the 23-hr rest period.—Journal abstract. 

13015. Jones, Elvis C. (Texas Christian U.) Latent 
learning and the partial reinforcement effect. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 119-120.—Satiated Ss were 
exposed to a distinctive food in a runway goal box on a 
consistent or intermittent basis. М; of the Ss in each 
group had prior experience with the food and the other 
X, were naive. Tested under deprivation, а partial 
reinforcement effect was obtained, the effect being 
stronger for the Ss which were experienced with the 
food.—Journal abstract. 

13016. Switalski, Richard W., Lyons, Joseph, & 
Thomas, David R. (U. Maryland) Effects of inter- 
dimensional training on stimulus generalization. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 661-666.—17 
pigeons were tested for stimulus generalization in 
extinction twice, Ist following single stimulus training 
and later following additional training (variable interval 
schedule with a mean interreinforcement interval of 1 
min.) including a 2nd stimulus. Test I followed 12 days 
of VI-1 min. training to peck a key illuminkied by 555 
millimicrons light. Following this, Group I (N = 8) 
received 12 days of nondiflerential VI-1 training to 
randomly alternating stimuli of 555 millimicrons and a 
white vertical line on a black surround; Group п 
(№ = 9) received discrimination training consisting of 
VI-1 reinforcement to the 555 millimicron stimulus and 
nonreinforcement to the white vertical line. It was 
found that, in comparison with the single stimulus 
control condition, interdimensional nondifferential 
training significantly flattens both absolute and relative 
generalization gradients, whereas interdimensional 
discrimination training steepens them. (18 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

13017. Thomas, David R., Klipec, William, & Lyons, 
Joseph. (Kent State U.) Investigations of a mirror- 
image transfer effect in pigeons. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 567-571.—1n 2 
separate experiments, pigeons trained binocularly to 

ck a key on which an oblique line was projected 
yielded bimodal angularity generalization gradients in 
extinction, with peaks of responding at both the 
training stimulus and its mirror image. This mirror- 
image transfer effect may be analogous to an octave 
effect" in auditory generalization, but Mello's findings 
of a mirror-image reversal transfer effect following 
monocular training in Pi eons suggests an alternative 
i ion.—Journal abstract. 
interpretation.—Jo (Ohio State 1.) Resistance 


13018. Young, A. Grant. 
to extinction as "a function of number of попгеіп! 
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trials and effortfulness of response. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 610-613.—48 male 
hooded rats were conditioned to bar press in a modified 
Skinner box for sucrose. The design was a 3x2 
factorial incorporating 11-, 22-, ог 44-gm bar weight- 
ings, and 480 or 960 nonreinforced trials (PRF). There 
was also a 100% continuous reinforcement (CRF) 
condition constituting a 3 X 2 factorial incorporating 
the designated bar weightings and 960 or 1920 total 
trials, Results show that, for PRF-trained Ss with the 
lesser amount of training, resistance to extinction was a 
pane linear function of effortfulness of response. For 

RF-trained Ss with the greater amount of training, 
resistance to extinction was a negative linear function of 
effortfulness of response. Differences in resistance to 
extinction between CRF-trained Ss were not significant. 
The results present difficulty not only for cognitive- 
dissonance theory but for others as well unless addi- 
HUN assumptions are made by these theories.—Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 


13019. Burakova, N. S. Osobennosti obrazovaniia 
dvigatel’no-pishchevykh( situatsionnykh) uslovnykh reflek- 
Sov na raznye zritel’nye razdrazhiteli u sobak. [Peculi- 
arities of motor alimentary (situational) conditioning to 
different visual stimuli in dogs.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnor. Deiatel' nosti, 1966, 16(3), 437-442. —The rate of 
elaboration and stability of differentiations increased 
considerably when moving figures or stimuli approxi- 
mating natural ones were used as CSs. The factor of 
movement did not, however, accelerate the formation of 
рош when the stimulus was of small intensity.—A. 

uk. 


13020. Filby, Yasuko, & Appel, James B. (Creed- 

{ tudies, Queens Village, 
Jamaica, N.Y.) Variable-interval punishment during 
variable-interyal reinforcement. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 521-527. 
—Variable-interval (VI) punishment was superimposed 
on a VI food reinforcement base line for 3 groups of 


of punishment. After punishment was discontinued, re- 
соуегу from Suppression was more rapid the lower the 
punishment intensity, and the lower the value of the VI 
Schedules of reinforcement and punishment.—Journal 
abstract. 

13021. Kelleher, Roger T. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston) Conditioned reinforcement in second-order 
schedules. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 475-485.—Pigeons responded 
under a schedule in which food was presented only after 
a fixed number of fixed-interval (FI) components were 
completed. 2 such 2nd-order schedules were studied: 

under 1, 30 consecutive 2-min FI components were 
required; under the other, 15 consecutive 4-min FI 
components were required. Under both schedules, when 
a .7-sec stimulus light was presented at completion of 
each FI, positively accelerated responding developed in 
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each component. When no stimulus change occurred at 
completion of each FI, relatively low and constant rates 
of responding prevailed in each component; a similar 
result was obtained when a .7-sec stimulus change 
occurred at completion of each FI except the 1 which 
terminated with primary reinforcement. The .7-sec 
stimulus correlated with food delivery was an effective 
conditioned reinforcer in maintaining patterns of 
responding in FI components despite low average 
frequencies of food reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

13022. Lazuko, N. N. Osobennosti uslovnoreflek- 
tornoi deiatel'nosti sobak pri vyrabotke refleksov na 
chistye tony v diapazone 530-15,000 gts. [Conditioned 
responses in dogs to pure tones in the range of 
530-15,000 cps.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deiatel'nosti, 
1966, 16(3), 443-448.—It was found that pure tones 
presented in a stereotype as positive and inhibitory CSs 
disturb conditioned activity. Such disturbances set in 
sooner in untrained dogs. Elaboration and stabilization 
of CRs proceed with greater difficulty in the case of 
high frequencies than in the case of lower tones, and 
require special conditions. Pure tones applied system- 
atically for a long time and addressed to a limited 
region of the acoustic analyzer apparently become 
superstrong for the animals’ nervous system.—A. Сик. 

13023. Moskowitz, Herbert, & Kitzes, Leonard. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) A comparison of two psycho- 
physical methods using animals. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 515-519.—A 
discrimination box containing 2 levers with a light 
above each was used to train 8 rats to press beneath the 
brighter light for a milk reinforcer. The brighter light 
was held constant and the comparison light was varied 
to produce 12 brightness differences. The animals were 
run under 2 experimental methods: the block method in 
which each brightness level comparison was presented 
for a block of 11 contiguous trials, and the staircase 
method in which the sequence of brightness compari- 
sons was determined by the correctness of the response 
оп the preceding comparison. The block method 
produced a smaller differential brightness threshold and 
a larger change in discrimination performance for 
stimulus magnitude changes than did the staircase 
method.— Journal abstract. 

13024. Pennypacker, H. S., King, Frederick A., 
Achenbach, Karl E., & Roberts, Lamar. (U. Florida) 
An apparatus and procedure for conditioning the eye- 
blink reflex in the squirrel monkey. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 601—604. 

13025. Rapaport, P. A., & Bourliere, F. (Faculté de 
Médecine de Paris, France) La facilitation sociale de 
l'apprentissage d'une táche opérationnelle chez le rat ágé. 
[Social facilitation in the learning of operational tasks 
in elderly rats] Gerontologia, 1966, 12(2), 74-78. 
—Thirst-motivated "old" and "young" rats were 
submitted to the Skinner test. The effect of pairing, both 
before and during, was favorable only for the older 
animals.— M. York. 

13026. Seligman, Martin E. (U. Pennsylvania) CS 
redundancy and secondary punishment. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1966, 7X4), 546-550.— Rats re. 
ceived conditioning involving 2 CSs and electric shock. 
2 groups Teceived the Sequence: S,, S,, shock on all 
trials. For these groups, S, was an informative predictor 
of shock, While S; was redundant. 2 other groups 
received, in addition, S, alone on some trials. For these 
groups, S; was unreliable and S; was reliable. A control 
group received the CSs and shock unpaired. When Ss 
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subsequently received these CSs contingent upon bar 
pressing for food, all experimental CSs were stronger 
suppressors than the control CSs. The informative CS 
was stronger than the redundant CS and the unreliable 
CS. Implications of these findings for the generaliza- 
bility of the Egger and Miller information hypotheses 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
Discrimination 

13027. Haruki, Yutaka, & Ishii, Bunichiro. (Waseda 
U., Tokyo, Japan) Shironezumi no kaihi jyokenzuke ni 
okeru futatsu no benbetsu tetsuzuki no hikaku. [A 
comparison of two discrimination procedures in avoid- 
ance conditioning in the white rat.] Annual of Animal. 
Psychology, Tokyo, 1965, 15(2), 75-83.—49 Ss were 
conditioned in a modified Mówrer-Miller shuttlebox. 
After being avoidance conditioned to a 2000 cps tone, 
hard discrimination group (НОС) I discriminated 1500 
cps for 15 days, and HDG II for 25 days. For gradual 
training group (GTG) I, the discrimination tone varied 
from 500-1500 cps by 250 cps steps every 3 days, and 
for GTG II every 5 days. A significant discrimination 
learning difference was found between HDG II and 
GTG II. The result agreed with those of Pavlov and 
Lawrence. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

13028. Schusterman, Ronald J. (Stanford Research 
Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Serial discrimination: reversal 
learning with and without errors by the California sea 
lion. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1966, 9(5), 593-600.—4 sea lion under water performed 
virtually without errors on a series of 3 form- 
discrimination reversals, Significant training require- 
ments were the combining of a previously well- 
established size cue preference with the nonpreferred 
form cue, followed by the gradual reduction of the size 
cue until it was completely eliminated. Orienting 
responses reached a peak and then decreased during 
progressive-dimensional-change training, suggesting 
critical stages in the transition of attention from the size 
dimension to the form dimension. Further experimenta- 
tion revealed that intensive training during these critical 
stages obviated the need to reduce very gradually the 
size cue. Without special training sea lions make 
perseverative errors on a series of form-discrimination 
reversals. "Emotional" or nontest-oriented behavior 
was associated only with the occurrence of successive 
errors.—Journal abstract. 

13029. Sharpe, Lawrence G., & Cooper, Joseph 
B. (San Jose State Coll.) Interindividual recognition in 
albino rats. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 
151-161.—Rats were caged in trios at weaning and 
trained in a 2-choice apparatus to approach 1 cage-mate 
and to avoid the other. The roles that Ss and 
stimulus-Ss played were systematically varied. Under 1 
arrangement, errors to criterion were more than 3 times 
the number made under another arrangement. This 
Seems to have been due to the marked behavioral 
differences between positive and negative stimulus-Ss. 
Anesthetization of stimulus-Ss following criterion per- 
formance by Ss reduced discriminating responses of Ss 
to chance level.— Author abstract. 

13030. Tighe, Thomas J., & Leaton, Robert N. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Escape from conflict: I, The effects 
9f increasing difficulty of discrimination. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(3), 129-130.—Rats were trained in 
Successive brightness discriminations with access to a 
lever which, when pressed, temporarily turned out the 
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lights constituting S+ and S-. There were no progres- 
sive changes in the lever pressing of a group which 
received a series of discriminations of gradually in- 
creased difficulty, but there was a significant increase in 
the lever activity of a group which was suddenly . 
confronted with a difficult problem following prolonged 
training on an easy problem.—Journal abstract. 

13031. Turner, Ronald N., & Norris, Kenneth S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Discriminative echolocation in 
a porpoise. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 535-544.—Operant conditioning 
techniques were used to establish a discriminative 
echolocation performance in a porpoise. Pairs of 
spheres of disparate diameters were presented in an 
underwater display, and the positions of the spheres 
were switched according to a scrambled sequence while 
the blindfolded porpoise responded on a pair of 
submerged response levers. Responses which identified 
the momentary state of the display were food- 
reinforced, while those which did not (errors) produced 
time out. Errors were then studied in relation to 
decreased disparity between the spheres. As disparity 
was decreased, errors which terminated runs of correct 
responses occurred more frequently and were followed 
by longer strings of consecutive errors, Increased errors 
and disruption of a stable pattern of collateral behavior 
were associated. Since some sources of error other than 
decreased disparity were present, the porpoise’s final 
performance did not fully reflect the acuity of its 
echolocation channel.—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


13032. Bolles, Robert C., Warren, John A., Jr., & 
Ostroy, Norman. (U. Washington, Seattle) The role of 
the CS-US interval in bar press avoidance learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 113-114.—9 groups of 
rats were run in a single session with different CS- Cs 
intervals, ranging from 20-100% of the intertrial 
interval. The longer CS conditions led to markedly 
better acquisition of the bar-press response.—Journal 
abstract. 

13033. Crawford, F. T., & Langdon, James W. 
(Florida State U.) Escape and avoidance responding in 
the toad. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 115-116. 
— Southern toads were given 20 daily trials in a l-way 
avoidance box for 5 days. The frequency of n 
responses decreased, avoidance responses increased, an 
escape responses remained essentially the same. There 
was an increase in the number of avoidance тер го 
each daily session of trials, followed by a lower Ду 
level of avoidance responding on the following day. An 
improvement in роо P pei be Еви 
latency was also observed. ihe х pone 

ies was consistent with that of the avo * 
Boop in that there was a decline in response ten 
over daily trials with higher initial levels on the early 
trials of the following day.—Journal abstract. 5 MU 

13034. Desiderato, Otello; Butler, Banie) eyer, 
Cornelius. (Connecticut Coll.) Changes Mies 
ization gradients as a 678-682 
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each delay group. Results suggested that such stimulus 
change produces a generalization decrement, the slope 
of the gradient varying inversely with time elapsing 
between conditioning and testing. Hypotheses that fear 
“incubates” with time or that time weakens responses 
interfering with the performance of fear-motivated 
behavior were not supported.— Journal abstract. 

13035. King, M. G. (U. Sydney, Australia) Social 
Reflexes Nos. 1 and 2 in relation to approach and 
avoidance tendencies. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1966, 109(1), 101-107.—Interanimal aversive condition- 
ing was used to modify the approach tendencies of 1 
domestic fowl to another. It was shown that the extent 
to which the initial approach tendency was modified 
was a linear function of the frequency of noxious 
stimulation that the approaching S received in the 
presence of CS.— Author abstract. 

13036. Pinel, J. P., & Cooper, R. M. (U. Calgary, 
Canada) Incubation and its implications for the inter- 
pretation of the ECS gradient effect. Psychonomic 
Science, 1966, 6(3), 123-124.—Rats were given 1-trial 
avoidance training followed by an electroconvulsive 
shock (ECS) at various intervals and a test of retention 
25 hr. later. The ECS gradient effect was obtained, that 
is, the sooner after learning the ECS was administered, 
the more retention was disrupted. In Exp. II, it was 
shown that a 1-trial avoidance response increased in 
strength over time. Implications of this incubation effect 
for the interpretation of the ECS gradient effect are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

13037. Pinel, J. P., & Cooper, R. М. (О. Calgary, 
Canada) The relationship between incubation and ECS 
gradient effects. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 6(3), 125- 
126.—3 groups of rats received electroconvulsive shock 
(ECS) 10 sec., 2 min., or 5 hr. after 1-trial avoidance 
training. These Ss as well as additional no-ECS control 
Ss were tested for retention 25 hr. afterward. 3 more 
groups received 1-trial avoidance training followed bya 
test of retention 10 sec., 2 min., or 5 hr. later. Both the 
ECS gradient effect and the incubation effect were 
demonstrated. The close relationship between the 2 
functions suggested a new interpretation of the ECS 
gradient effect.—Journal abstract. 

е 13038. Robustelli, Francesco. Relazione tra condi- 

zionamento di salvaguardia e apprendimento in un 
labirinto con stimolazione nocicettiva. [The relation 
between escape-avoidance conditioning and learning in 
a maze with noxious stimulation.] Rendiconti della 
Classe di Scienze Fisiche, Matematiche e Naturali, 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1965, 39(5), Serie 8, 
332-337.—In a previous study conducted with male rats 
of a Wistar strain no significant correlation was found 
between rate of avoidance conditioning in a shuttle-box 
(with light as CS) and maze learning (Lashley III maze, 
food motivation). Since the lack of correlation between 
the 2 tests could have been ascribed to differences in 
motivation, the experiments were repeated using the 
same shuttle-box and a Lashley Ш maze with an 
electrifiable floor. Identical results were obtained, 
showing that motivational factors cannot account for 
the absence of correlation between avoidance con- 
ditioning in a shuttle-box and maze learning. —Journal 
abstract. 

13039. Stavely, Homer E., Jr. (Princeton U.) Effect 
of escape duration and shock intensity on the acquisition 
and extinction of an escape response. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 698-703.—30 groups of 
rats were compared in the acquisition and extinction of 
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a lever-press escape response. The aversive stimulus was 
electric shock. Each group received a single shock level 
(either .25, .40, .64, 1.05, or 1.65 ma.) and a single 
duration of escape (either 0, .5, 2, 8, 32, or 130 sec.). 2 
lever presses in the presence of shock were required for 
an escape to occur. Groups run at high shock intensities 
or long escape durations performed better in acquisition 
than groups at low intensities or short durations. 
Response speed at the end of acquisition was an 
approximately logarithmic function of each independent 
variable. In extinction high shock and long duration 
groups responded more than did low shock and short 
duration groups. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13040. Taylor, Henry L., & Johnson, Duane R. 
Discriminative avoidance behavior maintained by a 
Sidman time base schedule. USAF ARL Tech. Memo, 
1966, No. 66-2, iii, 13 p.—A discriminative avoidance 
schedule, which used a 3 stimulus-3 response paradigm, 
was developed using 2 female rhesus monkeys. The 
discriminative avoidance behavior was maintained by a 
2-sec response-shock (R-S) and shock-shock (S-S) inter- 
val. The cumulative response rates for both Ss were 
high and very stable, both within the sessions of an 
experimental day and between days. The data suggest 
that the discriminative avoidance schedule is a sensitive 
behavioral technique which can be used to determine 
the behavioral effects of unusual environmental vari- 
ables. (20 ref.)—USAF ARL. 


Reinforcement 


13041. Blough, Donald S. (Brown U.) The reinforce- 
ment of least-frequent interresponse times. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 581—591. 
—A new schedule of reinforcement was used to 
maintain key-pecking by pigeons. The schedule rein- 
forced only pecks terminating interresponse times which 
Occurred least often relative to the exponential dis- 
tribution of interresponse times to be expected from an 
ideal random generator. 2 schedule parameters were 
varied: (1) the rate constant of the controlling ex- 
ponential distribution, and (2) the probability that a 
response would be reinforced, given that it met the 
interresponse-time contingency. Response rate changed 
quickly and markedly with changes in the rate constant; 
it changed only slightly with a 4-fold change in the 
reinforcement probability. The schedule produced 
stable rates and high intra- and inter-S reliability, yet 
interresponse time distributions were approximately 
exponential. Such local interresponse time variability in 
the context of good overall control suggests that the 
schedule may be used to generate stable, predictable, yet 
sensitive base-line rates. Implications for the measure- 
ment of rate are discussed.— Journal abstract. 

13042. Dews, P. B. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston) The effect of multiple S^ periods on responding 
оп a fixed-interval schedule: V. Effect of periods of 
complete darkness and of occasional omissions of food 
presentations. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1966, 9(5), 573-578 —In pigeons under fixed- 
interval (FI) schedules of reinforcement, responding 
during most of the interval can be suppressed by 
stimulus conditions never present when a response is 
promptly followed by reinforcing stimuli. When the 
external stimuli obtaining immediately before reinforce- 
ment are presented during brief probe periods in the 
course of the interval, the rate of responding in the 
probe depends on the temporal position of the probe 
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during the interval; the rate of responding is lower 
during a probe early in the interval than during one late 
in the interval. The present experiments show that the 
temporal dependency still holds (1) in birds with no 
experience under unmodified FI schedules, (2) when the 
time between probes is spent in complete darkness, and 
(3) when food presentations are omitted at the end of 
50% of intervals. The results strengthen and extend the 
conclusion from previous studies that the time relations 
themselves are the primary control of rate of responding 
under FI schedules of reinforcement.— Journal abstract. 

13043. Dinsmoor, James А., & Clayton, Marilyn 
H. (Indiana U.) A conditioned reinforcer maintained by 
temporal association with the termination of shock. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1966, 
9(5), 547-552.—2 experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine whether a stimulus can be established as a positive 
conditioned reinforcer by associating it with the ter- 
mination of shock, but without training the animal to 
make any response in its presence. In the Ist, 6 rats 
were conditioned to press a bar to terminate shock on a 
variable ratio schedule; white noise was then substituted 
as the immediate consequence, with the shock termi- 
nating 30 sec. after the last press in its presence. It was 
found that the rate of pressing in the absence of noise 
depended on the contingency between the pressing and 
the noise. Exp. II sought to determine whether the 
difference in rates before and after the onset of the noise 
was due to the reinforcement of prior responding by the 
onset of the noise or to the suppression of subsequent 
responding by differential reinforcement of competing 
behavior. 6 more rats were trained in the same manner, 
but with shock terminating 30 sec. after the onset of the 
noise, regardless of what the animal did in its presence. 
Again the rate was higher before the onset of the noise, 
indicating that pressing was indeed maintained by the 
noise as a conditioned reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

13044. Ferraro, Douglas P. (U. New Mexico) 
Persistence to continuous punishment as a function of 
amount of reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
6(3), 109-110.—4 groups of rats were trained to make a 
bar-press response for either .01, .02, .04, or .08 cc of 
water reinforcement for each response. When electric 
Shock punishment was added to each response, the 
amount of response suppression induced by punishment 
was inversely related to the amount of reinforcement 
maintaining behavior.—Journal abstract. 

13045. Henderson, Kent. (U. Manitoba, Canada) 
Within-subjects partial-reinforcement effects in acquis 
tion and in later discrimination learning. Journal oj 
Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(5), 704-713.—50 
male albino rats, іп 5 groups, were run 4 trials a day, 2in 
a black and 2 in a white runway. Ss were continuously 
rewarded on 48 trials in 1 runway (S,+ +) and rewarded 
on a percentage of the 48 trials in the other (S+) at 100, 
50, 25, 12.5, or 0%. In a 2nd phase, conditions were 
changed so that none of the trials to S, were rewarded 
while all S, trials were. In Phase 1, speeds to S++ 
increased as a negatively accelerated function of per- 
centage of reward. Speeds to S,+-+ increased slightly 
as well. In Phase 2, resistance to extinction to S,- was 
related to prior percentage of reward to S; + but speeds 
to S,4 were not. The findings were interpreted within 
the framework of Amsel's theory of frustrative non- 
Teward. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. 13046. Katz, Sanford; Woods, George T., & Car- 
rithers, Judith H. (Hobart & William Smith Coll.) 
Reinforcement aftereffects and intertrial interval. Journal 
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of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 624-626.—A 
test of the relationship between intertrial interval (ITI) 
and the development of differential response to alterna- 
ting partial-reinforcement schedules was performed 
using a sucrose solution as reinforcement. 3 groups of 
10 rats received 9 trials a day in a runway for 30 days 
with ITIs of М, 2, or 20 min. Nonreinforcement was 
accomplished by blocking S's access to the reinforce- 
ment rather than omitting reinforcement. Starting-, 
running, and goal-time measures indicated marked 
Pisa of the %-min group in developing the 
differential response. There was little indication of 
cee responding in the 20-min group.—Journal 
abstract. 

13047. Surridge, C. Thomas; Boehnert, Joanna, & 
Amsel, Abram. (U. Toronto, Canada) Effect of inter- 
polated extinction on the reacquisition of partially and 
continuously rewarded responses. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1966, 72(4), 564-570.—For 216 
days, 4 groups of albino rats ran | trial a day in a 
straight alley. On the Ist 96 days, 2 groups were 
exposed to 100% continuous reinforcement (CRF) and 
2 groups to 50% partial reinforcement (PRF). On the 
next 80 days, 1 CRF group and 1 PRF group were 
extinguished, while the other 2 groups remained on 
their original schedules. In a subsequent reacquisition 
phase, all groups were run 40 days to 100% reward. In 
acquisition, the PRF acquisition effect was observed, 
ie., РКЕ speeds relative to CRF were lower in early 
acquisition and higher in late acquisition 1n the initial 
response measures, and lower in the terminal response 
measure throughout. In extinction, the usual PRE was 
observed: PRF Ss were more resistant to extinction than 
CRF Ss. In reacquisition under CRF, all 4 groups 
reached the same terminal level of responding. The 
results were compared with recent findings which 
indicated an increase in terminal response level under 
CRF after a period of PRF or extinction, and were 
discussed in relation to current frustration theory. 
—Journal abstract. 4 

5088, Willis, Richard D., & Lundin, Robert W. (U. 
Illinois) Conditioned suppression in the rat as a function 
of shock reinforcement schedule. Psychonomic Science, 
1966, 6(3), 107-108.—The effects of shock-reinforce- 
ment schedules in conditioned suppression were parue 
in 3 male albino rats. S, (electric shock) was pairei 
randomly with the S, either 10, 50, or 90% of the ш 
Each presentation was correlated with a different | 
(tone, clicker, or light). Each S received all 3 mok 
reinforcement schedules. Then the S,s were ie 
randomly by days, each with its appropriate 5, unti 
each S, had been presented 50 times in this үү: 
Suppression ratios varied monotonically with shocl Í 
reinforcement schedule, with the greatest ире а! 
90%. When the 55 were presented randomly by days, 
dcn sreatest variability occurred with the 50% schedule. 
Thecresults are interpreted in terms of superstitious 
avoidance behavior —Journal abstract. 
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found when the reinforced test trials in the semicircular 
maze were given immediately after an extinction which 
was conducted in the runway or the jumping apparatus. 
When compared with the 2 nonextinction groups, an 
induction phenomenon, i.e., the decrement of behavior 
variability and facilitation of running response, was 
found in 2 groups in which their responses were 
extinguished only in the apparatus other than the 
semicircular maze. Moreover, the greater the similarity 
of the test to the extinction situation, the greater the 
induction.—Journal abstract. 

13050. Kimura, Hiroshi. (Waseda U., Tokyo, 
Japan) Shironezumi no senzai shokyo ni kansuru ichi 
jikken. [Experimental studies of latent extinction in the 
white rat.] Annual of Animal Psychology, Tokyo, 1965, 
15(2), 85-94.—Using single Y maze with a straight alley 
55 cm. long, 6 groups of Ss, 9-10 rats in each, received 
different latent and response extinctions. "The latent 
extinction procedure reduced the resistance to extinc- 
tion... latent and response extinctions showed the same 
effect on the test trials," (English summary) (29 
ref.)—S. Ohwaki. 

13051, Kopp, Rudolf; Bohdanecky, Zdenek, & Jarvik, 
Murray E. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine) Long 
temporal gradient of retrograde amnesia for a well- 
discriminated stimulus. Science, 1966, 153(3743), 1547- 
1549.— Tested the general validity of recent findings 
that retrograde amnesia can be produced by electro- 
convulsive shock only if the shock is administered 
within 10-30 sec. after the learning trial. Precautions 
were taken to avoid confusion of other shock effects 
with retrograde amnesia. A temporal gradient of 
electroconvulsive shock-produced retrograde amnesia, 
extending up to at least 1 hr., for a well-discriminated 
stimulus, was demonstrated in mice in a 1-trial learning 
passive avoidance situation.—Journal abstract. 

13052, Sandler, Jack; Davidson, Robert S., & 
Malagodi, Ed. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Coral 
Gables, Fla.) Durable maintenance of behavior during 
concurrent avoidance and punished-extinction conditions. 
Psychonomie Science, 1966, 6(3), 105-106.—Following 
complete suppression of avoidance responding during 
severe punishment, 4 marmoset monkeys were retrained 
and exposed to gradually increasing punishment inten- 
sities. After response rates stabilized, each session was 
divided into equally frequent, but mixed, unpunished- 
avoidance trials and punished-extinction trials. The 
number of punished-extinction trials was increased 
through 2 steps to a maximum. No evidence of 
extinction obtained until the avoidance contingency was 
completely withdrawn.— Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


„13053. Harlow, H. F., & Harlow, M. K. Effets de la 
privation précoce de contacts sociaux chez les primates. 
[Effects of early social deprivation in monkeys.] Revue 
de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(1), 11-24.—Ап 
orderly developmental pattern of 5 affectional systems 
characterizes the normal social development of the 
individual primate. Total social isolation from birth to 3 

mo. of age produces reversible effects. Total social 
isolation from birth to 6 mo. to a yr. creates permanent 
social deficits while leaving intellectual functions un- 
impaired. Partial social isolation from birth to 6 to 12 
mo. of age leaves personal, sexual, and social devia- 
tions.—K. J. Hartman. 
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13054. Bartsch, E. (Inst. für Sozialhygiene, Berlin- 
Lichtenberg, Germany) Die Bedeutung umweltabhingi- 
ger Bedingungen für die Entwicklung debiler Kinder und 
Jugendlicher. [The importance of environment-depend- 
ent conditions to the development of abnormally feeble 
children and juveniles.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(7), 249-260.—Scatter 
diagrams are presented showing the relation between 
height and weight of over 500 school children. Injurious 
environment influences are usually so integrated with 
processes responsible for debility that eventually a new 
condition is produced which is regarded as a charac- 
teristic feature of the abnormally weak. A census of 
such individuals is required to assist in planning health 
programs to assist them.—K. J. Hartman. 

13055. Call, Justin D., & Marschak, Marianne. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Styles and games in infancy. 
Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
1966, 5(2), 193-210.—Attempts “to interpret a some- 
what elusive aspect of the interaction between parent 
and child in the period of mental development from 
birth through age 3 or 4...[and] to illustrate...a 
particular ce of ego development and learning in the 
infant which does not crucially depend on cither 
gratification or frustration of needs and wishes but is a 
part of the child's relationship to the mother in a less 
‘vital’ connection." (21 ref.) —M. D. Franzoni. 

13056. Cesa-Bianchi, Marcello. (U. Milan, Italy) 
The development of social attitudes as studied in two 
cross-cultural research projects. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 1(1), 59-62.— Investigation of human 
development requires cross-national research studies, 
which, in turn, necessitate continuous contacts between 
Co-investigators in the various cooperating countries. 
Procedures and early results of 2 ongoing cross-national 
studies on socialization processes in social compliance 
and on coping style and achievement, show promise for 
the future development of a more powerful theory and 
demonstrate the importance of the cross-national 
approach.—S. Н. Gavin. 

13057. Conway, James А. (U. Miami, Fla.) 
Protests, permissiveness and the adolescent. Child Study 
Center Bulletin, 1966, 2(4), 96-99.—Presents supporting 
evidence for the thesis that parents and teachers 
frustrate the transition from adolescent to adult by 
Squating democracy with objectivity and objectivity 
with permissiveness. 

‚ 13058. Piaget, Jean. (Centre d'Epistémologie Géné- 
lique, Geneva, Switzerland) Nécessité et signification 
des recherches comparatives en psychologie génétique. 
[Need and meaning of comparative studies in genetic 
Psychology.] International Journal of Psychology. 1966, 
1(1), 3-13.—Several classes of influences affect cognitive 
development: (1) biological factors (which probably 
determine the sequence of changes in cognition); (2) 
equilibration or autoregulation factors (which deter- 
mine behavior and thought and make possible certain 
actions at different stages of life that could not be 
carried on earlier); (3) socialization factors (which are 
the same in all Societies); and (4) educational and 
cultural factors. (which differ in different societies). 
Results of various studies carried out in different 
countries show how the 4 classes of factors influence 
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cognitive development. Until extensive systematic 
comparative research on cognitive development is avail- 
able, conclusions drawn from data collected in a given 
country will remain conjectural. Comparative genetic 
psychological research can lead to solutions, not only in 
child development, but in general psychology as well. 
—S. Н. Gavin. 

13059. van der Werff Ten Bosch, J. J., & Haak, 
A. (Eds.) Somatic growth of the child: Proceedings of a 
Boerhaave course for postgraduate medical teaching. 
Sprin a Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1966. xiii, 362 p. 

18.50. 

13060. Zimmerman, Gary E. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Films as a teaching tool for child behavior and 
development. Child Study Center Bulletin, 1966, 2(4), 
85-86.—The chief function of films should be to 
sensitize the perceptual awareness of the viewer. 2 
recommendations for films on meaningful topics in 
child behavior and development are presented: (1) 
technologists skilled in the creation of visual aids should 
begin producing content-oriented teaching films of high 
quality, and (2) specialists familiar with the subject 
matter must supervise the planning and direction of 
these films.— M. D. Franzoni. 


INFANCY 


13061. Ausubel, David P. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Canada) A critique of Piaget's theory of the 
ontogenesis of motor behavior. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1966, 109(1), 119-122.—Piaget’s theory of the 
ontogenesis of motor behavior during the Ist 18 mo. of 
life assumes functional comparability and develop- 
mental continuity between reflex and nonreflex neonatal 
activity. By ignoring the fundamental distinction 
between these 2 kinds of behavior, his theory fails to 
recognize basic differences between them in neonatal 
stimulus-response relationships, in neural regulation, in 
subsequent developmental history, and in the devel- 
opment of intentionality. The theory is also vulnerable 
to the charge of nominalism. In opposition to Piaget, it 
is held that motor development is an outgrowth of 
nonreflex rather than of reflex activity.—Author 
abstract. 

13062. Fantz, Robert L. (Western Reserve U.) 
Visual perception from birth as shown by pattern 
selectivity. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1965, 118(21), 793-814.—Infants can see and discrim- 
inate patterns from birth; they selectively attend to the 
patterning of objects and surfaces from birth, and ies 
selectivity can be altered by visual experience at least by 
2 mo. of age. =: 

13063. Greenberg, Nahman H. (U. Illinois Coll. of 
Medicine, Chicago) Developmental effects of ord 
tion during early infancy: Some conce tual and Sr 
logical considerations. 4 nnals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1965, 1181), 831-859.—The Е 
conditions appear to be necessary for optimal | get in 
the early months: (1) а relatively tranquil tee Ds 
process without intrusion Or excessive stimuli; if ) 
impingement of the environment in order to stimulate 
the sensorimotor apparatus needed for various эда 
functions; (3) stimulation which leads to better arousal- 
threshold-habituation levels and protects the infant 
from excessive sensory input and excitation; (4) sen- 
sorimotor modalities employed effectively aadi ap- 
propriately by the mother to protect the infant from 
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excessive arousal and provide stable states for further 
growth and differentiation. (63 ref.)—Journal summary. 

13064. Silberstein, Richard M., Blackman, Sheldon, 
& Mandell, Wallace. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn) Autoerotic head banging: A 
reflection on the opportunism of infants. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 
235-242.—Concerns the etiology and treatment of 
autoerotic head banging, a syndrome similar to rocking. 
Some degree of maternal stimulation is necessary for 
these symptoms to develop. Both head banging and 
rocking appear to arise from partial but incomplete 
maternal stimulation of the infant, and seem to rep- 
resent a longing to be reunited with the mother. 
Correction of the deficiency leads to remission of the 
syndrome. (18 ref.) —M. D. Franzoni. 

13065. Siqueland, Einar R., & Lipsitt, Lewis P. 
(Brown U.) Conditioned head-turning in human new- 
borns. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 
3(4), 356-376.—3 experiments demonstrated learning in 
human newborns with techniques involving the 
strengthening of a head-turning response through 
reinforcement contingencies. All Ss were under 4 days 
of age, and all experimental treatments were given in 1 
session lasting no longer than 1 hr. No major effect of 
age was obtained, nor did amount of time since 
previous feeding within the range studied exert any 
effect. Since the demonstrated acquisition of discrimi- 
native behavior resulted from experimental procedures 
in which arousal level and sensitization were controlled, 
the effect of reinforcing circumstances оп the head- 
turning behavior must be ascribed to learning. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13066. Wolff, Peter Н. (Harvard U. Medical School, 
Boston) The development of attention in young infants. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1965, 
118(21), 815-830.—Tentative findings capt that by 
the 2nd mo. there is a qualitative shift in visual 
preferences for "social" objects with changes in the 
infant's attentive state. 


CHILDHOOD 


13067. Barltrop, Donald. (St. Mary's Hosp. Medical 
School, London, England) The prevalence of pica. 
"American Journal of Diseases of Children, 1966, 112(2), 
116-123.—Among 716 children ages 1-6, the prevalence 
of pica decreased with increasing age. Occurrence of 

ica was unrelated to sex, race, family rank, place of 
birth of the parents, family size, and social position of 
the family, But was related in white children to the 
presence of pica in siblings. “Pica is not uncommon in 
children 1-6 yr. of age."—4. B. Warren. 

13068. Bruner, Jerome S., et al. (Harvard U.) 
Studies in cognitive growth: A collaboration at the Center 
for Cognitive Studies. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1966. xviii, 343 p. $7.95. 

13069. Gal'perin, P. Ya. (School of Psychology, U. 
Moscow, USSR) Metod *'srezov"" i metod poetapno; 
formirovaniya v issledovanii detskogo myshleniya. [The 
cross-sectional method and the metl od of formation by 
successive stages in the study of children's thinking.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 128-135.—A compar- 
ison of Piaget's developmental. ideas with those of the 
author. Both agree that action 15 the central problem in 

i n the role action plays. 
psychology, but disagree 0 Jc E 
Gal'perin believes that only the directam impa: : ‘to 
action, not action itself, is the subject 0 psychology. 
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Direction to action is imparted on the basis of the 
perception of the conditions of action and an ideal 
image of action. For this reason the cross-sectional 
approach to the study of development is criticized as 
inappropriate, and it is suggested that, more properly, 
action should be "constructed" with a predetermined 
set of characteristics.—£L. Zusne. 

13070. King, M. С. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
Interpersonal relations in pre-school children and average 
approach distance. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 
109(1), 109-116.— Friendly and unfriendly interactions 
occurring in small play groups of kindergarten children 
were related to the spatiotemporal relationships 
between members. In particular, the ratio of unfriendly 
acts to the total number of acts made by 1 S to another 
during free play was strongly related to the mean 
distance maintained by the 2nd S from the Ist (tau 
= .74, p < .01) in a long narrow sand-pit. Juxtaposition 
of a prized toy with the Ist S usually brought the locus 
ofthe mean distances much closer to the composite goal 
(tau = .33, p < .05).—Author abstract. 

13071. Kohn, Martin. (William Alanson White Inst., 
20 West 74th St, New York, N.Y.) The child as a 
determinant of his peers’ approach to him. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 91-100.—Examines 
the extent to which rate and quality of peer activity 
towards others is a function of the rate and quality of 
acts initiated by the child towards others. Significant 
correlations were found between (1) rate at which the 
child initiated towards others and rate at which peers 
initiated towards him, and (2) proportion of positive 
acts which he initiated towards others and proportion 
of positive acts which they initiated towards him. The 
findings suggest that in his interaction with peers, the 
child manages to evoke the kind of behavior which will 
permit him to maintain his prevailing mode of adapta- 
tion.—Author abstract. 

13072. Medinnus, Gene R. (U. Denver) Behavioral 
and cognitive measures of conscience development. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 147-150. 
—A behavioral and a cognitive measure of conscience 
development were administered to 38 boys and 36 girls 
comprising 3 6th grade classrooms of a suburban school 
district to test the hypothesis that children who resist 
temptation behaviorally when no external control is 
present will express attitudes indicating an internalized 
understanding of compliance with rules. The relation 
between the 2 measures was not statistically significant. 
The results are discussed in terms of strength. of 
motivation.— Author abstract. 

13073. Murata, K., & Suzuki, Reiko. [The develop- 
ment of verbal behavior: VI. Situational factor in the 
speech of one-year-old children.] Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 36(6), 313-320.—To study quanti- 
tatively the situational factor in the speech of 1-yr-old 
children, speech samples of 40 children (10-min. for 
each child) were collected in a picture-book ta 
recordings (PS) and a building-block (BS) situation. By 
using 5 measures to determine the sequence of func- 
tional stages of speech development, the following 

resulted: PS elicited more utterances than BS in all of 
the measures, and “representational” words in PS and 
"noninterpersonal" words in BS were dominant. 
—Journal abstract. 

13074. Obukhova, L. F. (School of Psychology, 
Moscow U., USSR) Eksperimental'nyi analiz neko- 
torykh ‘‘fenomenov Piazhe." [An experimental analysis 
of some of “Piaget’s phenomena."] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
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1966, No. 4, 136-142.—5- and 6-yr-olds Ist learned to 
use markings in comparing lengths, sizes, etc., then to 
compare both objects by means of a 3rd, and, finally, to 
use proper measuring methods involving different scales 
of measurement. As a result, children formed the 
concept of conservation of length, weight, mass, area, 
and size in general, and used it in the solution of 
problems originally conceived by Piaget. The experi- 
ments leave open the question of whether the attain- 
ment of the concept of conservation indicates that the 
child has passed on to the next higher stage of 
intellectual development. Indications are that he has 
not, ie, that mere attainment of the concept of 
conservation is not sufficient. For transition to the next 
stage it is necessary for the child to have developed 
the more general concept that all objects may be 
evaluated by way of measurement.—L. изле. 

13075. Ryan, Thomas J. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Canada) Instrumental performance as related to several 
reward schedules and age. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 398-404.—Speed of a lever- 
pulling response was measured for 54 preschool and 54 
kindergarten children under different conditions of 
reinforcement. Ss were divided into 6 groups according 
to a 100, 83, 66, 50, 33, or 17% reinforcement schedule. 
Each of the 6 reinforcement groups was subdivided into 
2 additional groups consisting of 9 preschool and 9 
kindergarten Ss. On each trial, measures of starting and 
movement time were taken. On both measures kinder- 
garten Ss responded faster than preschool Ss. On 
movement speeds, Groups 33, 50, and 66 responded 
faster than Group 100 by the last trial block. The data 
were interpreted in terms of frustration theory and 
suggestions for future research were presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

13076. Sadovskii, V. N., & Yudin, E. G. Zhan 
Piazhe: Psikholog, logik, filozof. [Jean Piaget: Psychol- 
ogist, logician, and philosopher.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1966, No. 4, 106-120.—Commemorating Piaget's 70th 
birthday (August 7, 1966), a critique of his theory of the 
development of intelligence, his conception of logic and 
psychology, and the epistemological aspects of his 
thinking, are presented. (39 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

13077. Skeels, H. M. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Adult status of children with 
contrasting early life experiences. Monographs of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, 1966, 31(3), 
1-65.—".:.reports the present status of Skeels’ earlier 
;:.Work on placement of orphanage children in an 
institution for the retarded where they received intensive 
Psychological stimulation as a serendipitous event. It 
was found, at that time, that these children fared better 
in terms of intellectual development than did a similar 
group who remained in the orphanage. The present 
study reports on the current adult status of both groups 
and indicates that the stimulated group has made quite 
adequate vocational and social adjustments whereas the 
nonstimulated group has made very marginal social 
adjustments."—4. Barclay. 


Learning 


13078. Barrett, Thomas C. (U. Wisconsin) The 
relationship between measures of pre-reading visual dis- 
crimination and first grade reading achievement: A review 
of the literature. Reading Research Quarterly, 1965, 1(1), 
51-76.—Reviews accumulated research evidence which 
deals with the relationships between various types of 
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visual discrimination abilities and Ist-grade reading 
achievement. The relative predictive power of visual 
discrimination of letters, words, geometric designs, and 
pictures when these abilities are studied individually and 
in combination is indicated. The following generaliza- 
tions are presented: (1) visual discrimination of letters 
and words has a somewhat higher predictive relation- 
ship with lst-grade reading achievement than does 
visual discrimination of geometric designs and pictures; 
(2) several tasks requiring discrimination of geometric 
designs and pictures have predictive possibilities and 
warrant additional study; (3) there is no clear-cut 
information as to whether discrimination of letters or 
discrimination of words has a superior relationship with 
early reading achievement; and (4) there is a need for 
investigations that employ statistical designs which 
utilize multivariate analysis. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13079. Duve, Anne М. Psychodynamics and learning. 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1966, 18(3), 201-209.— The person- 
ality development must be known and understood for 
those children with serious learning difficulties. Freud's 
“phase theory" can be an aid in this, as a theory of 
learning. Speech development, also involved in learning, 
influences the ego development as well as later reading 
and writing difficulties, influences creativity, and can 
block the learning processes. The genital phase can 
disturb the intellectual performance. Examples are given 
of the various difficulties and problems.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

13080. Eimas, Peter D. (Williams Coll.) Effects of 
overtraining and age on intradimensional and extra- 
dimensional shifts in children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 348-355.—96 kindergarten 
and 96 2nd-grade children were trained on a 2-choice 
simultaneous discrimination with either color relevant 
and form irrelevant and variable or the converse. After 
reaching criterion, ! of the Ss received 50 overtraining 
trials prior to presentation of Problem 2, while the 
remaining Ss received Problem 2 without overtraining 
on Problem 1. Problem 2, composed of all new stimuli, 
had either the same relevant dimension as Problem 1, 
intradimensional (ID) shift, or had as the relevant 
dimension the previously irrelevant dimension, ex- 
tradimensional (ED) shift. Age had a significant effect 
on Problem 1 but not on Problem 2. The transfer data 
supported a mediational or 2-stage interpretation of 
discriminative learning in that ID shifts were learned 
significantly faster than ED shifts and overtraining 
reliably improved’ performance. There was no Age 
X Shift interaction, indicating that younger children 
utilized some mediational process, dimensional in 
nature, as effectively as did older children.—Journal 


abstract. 
i D. (Williams Coll.) Effects of 
13081. Eimas, Peter ( a UE кака 


overtraining, irrelevant stimuli, У 

reversal discrimination learning in children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 315-. ; 
—In Exp. I the effects of overtraining, number o 
variable irrelevant dimensions, and type of 2-choice 
simultaneous discrimination task on the reversal learn- 
ing of 2nd-grade children were investigated. prer 
training facilitated reversal learning for color aod са 
(nonspatial) discriminations and had only a slig! n el E 
on spatial discriminations. Increasing the number o 
irrelevant dimensions enhanced, although not signifi- 
cantly, the overtraining reversal effect found with 
nonspatial problems. In Exp. II kindergarten children 
were tested on a spatial discrimination with gither zero 
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or 2 irrelevant dimensions and then administered a 
reversal shift with ⁄ of the Ss receiving overtraining on 
Problem 1. 2 irrelevant dimensions retarded original 
learning and overtraining retarded reversal learning. 
The data were interpreted as being consistent with 
mediational models of discrimination learning provided 
certain assumptions concerning the perceptual domi- 
nance of positional cues were made.— Journal abstract. 

13082. Gatev, V. (Physiological Lab., Pediatric 
Research Inst., Sofiya, Bulgaria) Ob ontogeneticheskom 
razvitii vzaimodeistviya dvukh signal'nykh sistem pri 
regulyatsii dvigatel'nykh reaktsii. [The ontogenetic 
development of interaction of the two signal systems in 
the control of motor responses.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1966, No. 4, 143-147.—10 3-yr-olds and 10 5-yr-olds 
were given a drawing task. Simultaneous verbal and 
visual instructions were given, the 2 sets of instructions 
being mutually contradictory. In terms of both number 
of responses and amount of information processed (in 
bits) the younger children followed visual instructions 
more frequently than verbal ones; in the older group the 
converse was true.— £L. Zusne. 

13083. Hatano, G. (Tokyo U., Japan) [The develop- 
ment of the ability for concept learning.] Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1966, 37(2), 86-95.—A concept 
learning experiment was administered to 65 elementary 
school pupils and 10 undergraduate students. The task 
required S to judge >, =, « of 2 stimuli, described by 
1 of 2 values of 4 dimensions, according to the inclusion 
or exclusion of these stimuli to a given concept. The 
task was difficult for children, even when possible 
alternatives of criteria were explained. They did not 
show consistent response patterns, However, in the 
course of trials without reinforcement, which were given 
after reinforced practice, about УИ of the chi dren 
changed their performances in the direction of in- 
creasing consistency.—Journal abstract. 

13084. Kobashigawa, A., Arakaki, K., & Awaguni, 
A. (U. Ryukyus, Japan) [Avoidance of feminine toys 
by kindergarten boys: The effects of adult presence or 
absence, and an adult’s attitudes towards Sex-typing.] 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 37(2), 96-103. 
—An experiment was conducted to investigate the 
avoidance of feminine toys by 60 kindergarten boys. 1 
group of Ss observed an É who expressed "strict 
attitudes toward inappropriately sex-typed behaviors by 
another child; the 2nd grou observed an E who 
expressed “permissive” attitudes; and the 3rd group 
observed an E who expressed “neutral” attitudes. 
Following this, the Ss were observed while playing 
with feminine and neutral toys in the presence of E, an 
the remainder in the absence of E. Ss in the adult- 
present condition showed a stronger avoidance of 
feminine toys than Ss in the adult-absent condition. The 
adult's expressed strict attitudes toward sex-typing 
strengthened the avoidance of the feminine toys in Ss 
while the permissive attitudes had a disinhibitory effect 
on inappropriately sex-typed responses.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

13085. Medinnus, Gene R. (U. Denver) Age and sex 
differences in conscience development. Journal of Vias 
Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 117-118.—2 measures o! 
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resistance on a masculine-appropriate task. The results 
generally confirmed the hypotheses. The need for 
examining the nature of tasks used to assess conscience 
development and the reasons for a child's honesty 
behavior in a given situation are discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

13086. Parker, Ronald K., & Nunnally, Jum C. 
(Florida State U.) Association of neutral objects with 
rewards: Effects of reward schedules on reward ex- 
pectancy, verbal evaluation, and selective attention. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 
324-332.—Investigated the effects on 3 dependent 
measures (reward expectancy, verbal evaluation, and 
selective attention) when neutral objects were associated 
with 3 schedules of reward. The conditioning apparatus 
was a spinwheel game in which a pointer stopped on | 
of 2 nonsense syllables—1 syllable was rewarded (1 
penny), | was not. A 3rd, equally familiar, nonsense 
syllable was included which was neutral, neither having 
been associated with rewarding or frustrating events. 36 
Ss received conditioning sessions on'each of 4 days. The 
dependent measures indicated that (1) the amount of 
expectancy of reward was an increasing monotonic func- 
tion of the percentage of reinforcement during condi- 
tioning, and (2) relative to the frustrating and neutral 
stimuli, the rewarded stimulus received a higher score on 
positive verbal evaluation and was looked at more in a 
measure of selective attention, irrespective of schedule 
of reward.— Journal abstract. 

13087. Parton, David A., & DeNike, L. Douglas. (U. 
Towa) Performance hypotheses of children and 
to social reinforcement. Journal of Personality & Social 
ы} ооду, 


hypothesis compatible: with the corres nding деј - 
ent variable. The results were interpreted as к cc 
the view that the performance Bains were mediated by 
cognitive strategies.—Journal abstract. 

‚13088. Patten, Richard L., & Rudy, Jerry W. (U. 
Richmond) The effect on choice behavior of cues paired 
with noncontingent reward. Psychonomic Science, 1966, 
6(3), 121-122.— The effect of cues paired with reward 
on the Ist-trial choice behavior of rats in a Y maze was 
examined using the techniques of noncontingent reward 
in the presence of goalbox (GB) cues. Adequate 
perception of GB cues on the test trial was assured by 
using relatively short maze arms. Significant choice of 
the arm leading to GB cues was interpreted as 
раа ап acquired motivation interpretation of the 
effect on behavior of cues paired with reward.—Journal 
abstract. " 

13089. Ross, Dorothea. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) Relationship between dependency, intentional 
learning, and incidental learning in preschool children. 

Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 
374-381.—An adult model taught 26 high- and 26 
low-dependent preschool children how to run a post 
office (intentional learning) and at the same time 

displayed various partially relevant and completely 
irrelevant behaviors (incidental learning). Each child 1st 
served as postman and then taught another child the 
role. The hypotheses that low-dependent Ss would show 
more intentional and less incidental learning than would 
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the high-dependent Ss were confirmed at the .01 and 
.0005 levels, respectively. However, there was evidence 
that the experimental situation was more attractive to 
the low-dependent Ss because these children and their 
parents placed a higher value on achievement behavior 
than did the high-dependent Ss and their parents. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13090. Singer, Harry. (U. California, Riverside) A 
developmental model for speed of reading in grades three 
through six. Reading Research Quarterly, 1965, 1(1), 
29-49.—The major developmental hypothesis of the 
substrata-factor theory of reading states that as an 
individual learns to read, he sequentially develops a 
hierarchically organized mental structure of interrelated 
neuropsychological subsystems. The statistical formula- 
tion of this hypothesis was tested by administering a 
selected battery of variables to apparently representative 
samples of approximately 250 pupils in each grade, 3-6. 
Substrata analyses of the resulting correlation matrices 
confirmed the hypothesis that substrata factors at 
successively higher grade levels undergo systematic 
changes in magnitude and/or organizational position 
concomitant with development in speed of reading for 
the average individual. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract 


Abilities 


13091. de Horas, Elena M. El dibujo como expresión 
infantil. [Drawing as child's expression.] Anales del 
Instituto de Investigaciones Psicopedagógicas, U. Na- 
cional de Cuyo, Argentina, 1959-1961, 6, 177-209.—An 
outline of the creative activity of the child from a 
psychopedagogical viewpoint, with special reference to 
the ошл! derivations of the graphic expressions 
of the child in the scholastic setting. 

13092. Glucksberg, Sam; Krauss, Robert M., & 
Weisberg, Robert. (Princeton U.) Referential com- 
munication in nursery school children: Method and some 
preliminary findings. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 333-342.—Describes a method 
for studying referential communication in children, 
Which requires that Ss develop a nomenclature for 
communicating about novel forms. In Exp. I, it was 
shown that 52-63 mo. old children, unlike adults, were 
unable to perform the communication task with the 
novel forms, although they could achieve the perform- 
ance criterion with a set of familiar forms. However, 
33-49 mo. „old children were unable to meet per- 
formance criteria with either novel or familiar forms. 2 
further experiments explored the ability of children, 
ages 46-63 mo., to utilize a nomenclature developed by 
adults and to respond appropriately to an intrapersonal, . 
rather than an interpersonal nomenclature.— Journal 
abstract. 

13093. Linhart, I. Uchenie i umstevennoe razvitie. 
[Learning and mental development.] Voprosy Psikhol- 
ogii, 1966, No. 4, 32.38. Presented at the 1966 
International Psychological Congress in Moscow. As a 
result. of cross-sectional studies of problem-solving 
behavior (discrimination, generalization, and classi- 
fication of symbols) in 5-15 yr. old children, formulae 
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stages, however, can be accelerated through training. 
—L. Zusne. 

13094. Matsuda, F. (Hiroshima U., Japan) [Devel- 
opment of time estimation: П. Effects of енә оѓ 
sounds given during standard time.] Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 36(6), 285-294.— The effects of 
frequencies of intermittent sounds given during the 
standard times of 4 and 10 sec. on the estimated times 
were examined developmentally by the method of 
reproduction. The time intervals were .3, .5, .6, .75, and 
1.2 sec. in Exp. 1, and .15, 2, .4, .75, and 2 sec. in Exp. 
II. The main findings were (1) generally, the higher the 
frequency of sounds and the shorter the intervals, the 
longer the estimated time; and (2) the younger the Ss, 
the stronger the effects noted above.—Journal abstract. 

13095. Roshka, А. (U. Cluj, Romania) Razvitie 
gibkosti i tvorcheskogo kharaktera myshelniya. [The 
development of flexibility and creativity of thinking.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 26-31.— Presented at 
the 1966 International Psychological Congress in 
Moscow. While acceleration of ,the development of 
creative thinking has been shown to be a distinct 
possibility, there remains the problem of how to achieve 
it most effectively. The emphasis has been on teaching 
general principles. While this is necessary, it is not 
sufficient: school children who know abstract principles 
may not always be able to apply them to concrete cases. 
Experimental teaching of physics has shown that 
students taught independent deduction of abstract 
principles have an advantage (p < .05) over students 
who are taught these principles in ready-made form. 
The relationship between flexibility of thinking and the 
scope of relevant knowledge, and the effect of pro- 
gramed instruction on the development of thinking, are 
discussed.—L, Zusne. 3 


Personality 


Parent-Child Relations 


13096. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr., & Orr, Helen 
K.. (Emory U.) Perceived maternal child-rearing history 
and subsequent motivational effects of failure. Journal of 
Genetic. Psychology, 1966, 1091), 75-89.—Perceived 
patterns of maternal control and nurturance were 
related to goal-setting in normal sons under failure 
conditions. Ss were 61 college males. As redicted, Ss 
rating their mothers as "rejecting" Were stable in 
level-of-aspiration on a discrimination task and in their 
betting on a gambling task than Ss rating their mothers 
as "accepting." It was proposed that failure influen 
goal-setting in the "rejected" group more because of 
lower self-esteem generated by their child-rearing 
history —Author abstract. F i 

13097. Moulton, Robert W., Burnstein, — 
Liberty, Paul G., Jr., & Altucher, Nathan. (U. Cali- 


i ing of parental affection and 
fornia, Berkeley) Patterning of par roses eal me 


disciplinary dominance as а ‹ 
ern. ай of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 4(4), 356-363.—For a group of college ис à 
was determined through introspective r rts whic! 

parent had been the dominant disciplinarian and the 
extent to which each parent was seen as ап important 
source of affection. As predicted, the affection level of 
the dominant disciplinarian was more clearly related to 
son's guilt than the affection level of the nondominant 


disciplinarian, regardless of which parent was the 
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dominant disciplinarian. Son's sex typing tended to 
correspond to the sex of the dominant disciplinarian, 
especially when the dominant disciplinarian was high in 
affection. The study provides further evidence for the 
importance of a consideration of the patterning of 
disciplinary and affectional behaviors in studies of 
socializing systems. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13098. Murata, K., & Ohara, T. Dv Women's 
U., Japan) [The development of verbal behavior: VII. 
Role of mothers in “dialogues” with their one-year-old 
children.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 37(2), 
67-73.—To find out the functions of mothers’ speech to 
their 1-yr-old babies, speech samples of 40 children (10 
min/child) were collected. It was found that: (1) the 
initiator of “dialogues” between mother and child was 
аА the mother; (2) of 3 functional categories, reply 
was the most frequent, report the least, and request 
midway; (3) active types (corrected or “educational” 
imitation, and other more elaborated forms of speech) 
were dominant among replies; and (4) characteristics of 
the child’s speech were influenced by his mother’s 
speech in the speech sample period.—Journal abstract. 

13099. Purcell, Kenneth, & Clifford, Edward, 
(Children’s Asthma Research Inst. & Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) Binocular rivalry and the study of identification in 
asthmatic and nonasthmatic boys. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 388-394,—Describes a method 
for studying motivational properties of identification in 
a group of 55 8-11 yr. old asthmatic and nonasthmatic 
boys. Selective attention of a child toward his mother or - 
father was measured by the child’s resolution of a 
binocular rivalry test in which the competing stimuli 
were photographs of the child’s own parents. Perceptual 
dominance scores derived from this test were then 
examined in relation to certain other perceptions of the 
child. Split-half reliability of perceptual dominance 
scores was .84. Perceptual dominance of the father was 
positively related to ived power of the father 
among nonasthmatic boys (r = .37, p< 05); among 
asthmatic boys, this relationship was negative (т = -.48, 
р < 05). (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13100, Sachs, Lisbeth J. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Disdain as 
defense against paternal seduction. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 211- 
225.—A study of 4 girls each of whom reacted in a 
similar fashion, namely, disdain, to her father’s seduc- 


tiveness. 

13101. Yorukoglu, Atalay, & Kemph, John Р, 
(Ankara U., Turkey) Children not severely damaged by 
incest with a parent. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 111-124.—In 2 cases of 
parent-child incest, 1 mother-son and the other father- 
daughter, the children were not seriously or per- 
manently impaired psychologically. Tt was thought that 
their ability to withstand this trauma resulted from their 
having developed healthy ego functioning prior to the 
incestuous experience.—Journal summary. 


ADOLESCENCE 


13102. Clements, Barton E. (U. Oregon) Transi- 
tional adolescents, anxiety, and group 2. rien 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), Е уч 
college-bound high school seniors уегө иш sel 
determine whether small group counseling ws Doo en 
their anxiety level. Ss were divided equa diga 
experimental and 2 control groups. The co 
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drawn that experience in small group counseling was 
followed by significantly lower levels of anxiety in 
transitional adolescents.—R. J. Baldauf. 

13103. de Mikusinski, Eva B., Dagfal, Carmen, & de 
Fourcade, Lidia P. Exploraciones preliminares de los 
niveles de expectación y de aspiración en adolescentes. 
[Preliminary investigations on the levels of expectation 
and aspiration in adolescents.] Anales del Instituto de 
Investigaciones Psicopedagógicas, U. Nacional de Cuyo, 
Argentina, 1959-1961, 6, 211-231.—According to 
Francine Robaye’s concept, the level of expectation 
expresses the degree of success the S expects to obtain 
when faced with a definite task; the level of aspiration is 
defined as the level of fulfillment the S expects to attain. 
Ss were approximately 20 male and female students 
from 5 diferent high schools in San Luis, Argentina, 
Tepresenting cross-sections and different vocational 
orientations of the population. Personal questionnaires, 
tests of mental addition and performance, and 
Symonds’ pictures were used.— M. E. Edwards. 

.13104. Skodová-Somogyiova, R. К Otázke vývo- 
ae tendencií vo vzťahoch k rodine а k domovu u 10-19 
ročnej školskej mládeže. [The question of the develop- 
mental tendencies of 10-19 year old youths in relation 
to the family and the home.] Ceskoslovenska Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 10(3), 233-244. —1488 boys and girls in 1948, 
and 1456 in 1963, completed questionnaires under 
similar conditions. Over the 15-уг period there were 
decreases in (1) the positive relationship towards mother 
since early adolescence (especially with girls), (2) the 

sitive relationship between brothers and sisters, and 
3) the tendency to have Positive feelings towards home 
tom early adolescence. Ss with distinctly. negative 
attitudes toward home more often came from environ- 
ments where the parents were unskilled workers and 
where there was frequent unrest in the home.—H. 
Bruml. 

13105. Spiel, Walter. Psychodynamische Gedanken- 
günge zur Reifungskrise der Pubertät. [Psychodynamic 


lasts much longer than 1-2 уг. The phenomena of 


not in themselves artifacts 
of culture, but are determined substantially by it.—E. E. 


ADULTHOOD 


GERONTOLOGY 


13106. Friedman, Howard. (Veterans Administrati 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) Memoi organization in the 
aged. Journal of Genetic Psyc ology, 1966, 109(1) 
3-8.—Matched senescent and young adult Ss were 
presented alphabetic material for retention which ex- 
ceeded each individual S's capacity level by progres- 
sively increasing amounts. Using 3 criteria for capacity 

level, the aged group performed significantly poorer 
when organizational factors were considered. Findings 
were then understood within a genetic framework 
describing senescent memory functioning in terms of a 
reversal in the developmental memory pattern with 
concomitant reemergence of genetically lower levels of 
organization.—Author abstract. 

13107. Fromm, Erich. Psychological problems of 
aging. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(5), 10-12, 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


51-57.—“. . . the older person, like the younger, should. 
iry to become more responsive to the world around 
him; and to be responsive is the same as being 
responsible. ... The older person must learn how recrea- 
tion can become re-creation—a new capacity to be 
creative—and for this he does not need to be a painter 
or a poet or anything; all he needs to be is alive and that 
means to be truly and generally interested in the 
world."— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

13108. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Cushing Hosp., Fram- 
ingham, Mass.) On the meaning of time in later life. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 9-25. 
—Offers a tentative comparison of the time perspective 
of young and elderly adults. Particular attention is given 
to delay of gratification, “living in the past," expec- 
tations of becoming "old," cognitive and personal 
orientations toward йау, and relationships between 
concepts of time and death.— Author abstract. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


13109. Clinard, Marshall B. (U. Wisconsin) Slums 
and community development: Experiments in self-help. 
New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1966. xvi, 395 p. $7.95. 

13110. Coser, Rose L. (Northeastern U.) Role dis- 
tance, sociological ambivalence, and transitional status 
Systems. American Journal of Sociology, 1966, 722), 
173-187.—Goffman's concept of “role distance" gains 
theoretical relevance if integrated into the theory of 
reference-group behavior. It is possible to identify 2 
types of behavior which Goffman subsumes under this 
concept: (1) pretense of detachment from some status 
Prerogatives in order better to perform a role, as when 
humor is used to deny the conflict of contradictory 
expectations; and (2) taking distance from | role in 
order to prepare for taking another role. The latter has 
an element of nonconformity to the expectations of 
some role partners in an attempt to live up to the 
expectations of others, It tends to occur primarily in 
transitional status systems. Consequently, “role dis- 
tance” is identified as a mechanism at work during 
socialization, used for role articulation in the face of a 
progressively increasing number of expectations ema- 
nating from a progressively extending role-set.—Journal 
abstract. 

13111. Feffer, Melvin, & Suchotliff, Leonard. 
(Yeshiva U.) Decentering implications of social inter- 
actions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 4(4), 415-422 —An interpretation of social in- 
teraction in terms of Piaget's concept of decentering 
Provides the following hypothesis: Effective social 
interaction is a function of each participating indi- 
vidual’s ability to consider his behavior from more than 
perspective simultaneously. In a test of this hypoth- 
esis, à role-taking task (RTT) was used to measure S's 
ability to consider different perspectives simultaneously 
With respect to his behavior. On the basis of similar 
role-taking performance, 36 Ss were paired into 18 
dyads. Dyads were sub: uently evaluated with regard 
to effectiveness of social interaction: Each member of 
the dyad Was required to communicate test words via 
l-word association clues to his partner who did not 
know the words. As redicted, the higher RTT scoring 
dyads communicated words more quickly and with 
fewer clues than did the lower RTT scoring dyads. 
Controls were instituted for verbal intelligence, verbal 
fluency, and shared associations Journal abstract. 
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13112. Fletcher, Ronald. (U. York, England) 
Human needs and social order. New York, N.Y.: 
Schocken Books, 1966. 128 p. $3.95. 

13113. Hochheimer, Wolfgang. (Kónigin-Luise-Str. 
76, Berlin, Germany) Zur Rolle von Autoritüt und 
Sexualitüt im Generationskonflikt. [The role of authority 
and sexuality in the conflict of generations.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1966, 20(7), 493-519.— Today's conflict 
between old and young is an enactment and reenact- 
ment on both sides of efforts to realize a fuller measure 
of ego in opposition to id energies. If present day 
tendencies in Germany toward the continuation of 
strong authority constellations are to be given up in 
favor of a “fatherless society,” then it is necessary that 
the present parental generations realize the complicity 
of their own anxieties, resentment, and envy in the 
рор phenomenon of the *'beatniks."—E. W. 

ng. 

13114. Long, Barbara H., Ziller, Robert C., & 
Henderson, Edmund Н. (Goucher Coll.) A study of 
individualism: Some demographic and psychological 
correlates. Social Forces, 1966, 45(1), 96-106.—Indi- 
vidualism was measured by offering students a choice 
between an individual and a group experience, It was 
assumed that a preponderance of favorable experiences 
of differentiation within the social field is associated 
with the development of individualism. Data from 
questionnaires and group rating scales indicated that 
family sibling patterns, spatial mobility, race, religion, 
age, and preferences for joining "out" groups were 
significantly related to preferences for individual experi- 
ences. The findings in general support the hypotheses 
and suggest that individualism may be conceptualized in 
terms of differentiation within the social field.—Journal 
abstract. 

13115. Sarason, Seymour B., et al. (Yale U.) 
Psychology in community settings: Clinical, educational, 
vocational, social aspects. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1966. x, 714 p. $12.95. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


13116. Burger, Henry G. (Columbia U.) Syncre- 
tism: An acculturative accelerator. Human Organization, 
1966, 25(2), 103-115.—Syncretism is similar to the 
process of individual cognition in that it makes an 
analogy between the old and the new, thus facilitating 
innovation acceptance. It modifies but perpetuates the 
essence of all impacting patterns, thereby reducing the 
dangers of cultural shock. Symbolic sectors such as 
religion syncretize more easily than artifactual sectors. 
—Author abstract. 

13117. Denko, Joanne D. (3589 Watt Rd., Gahanna, 
O.) How preliterate peoples explain disturbed эел 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 398. К 

13118. Evan, William M., & Levin, Ezra са (0 
Pennsylvania) Status-set and role-set conflicts > A 
stockbroker: A problem in the sociology of law. Socia 
Forces, 1966, 45(1), 73-83.—The diversity of status-set 
and role-set relations of the stockbroker generates 
various fiduciary and other role-relationship m 
A sociolegal analysis is pr sented of 3 mechanisms for 
resolving the status-set and role-set conflicts of a 
stockbroker: segregation of statuses, the proliferation 0! 
regulatory and self-regulatory structures, and the 
professionalization of the stockbroker. The analysis 
suggests some implications for role theory, for the study 
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of interorganizational relations, and for problems of 
social control through law.—Journal abstract. 

13119. Harsanyi, John C. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A bargaining model for social status in informal groups 
and formal organizations. Behavioral Science, 1966, 
11(5), 357-369.—Among all noneconomic motivational 
variables, social status may be the most important one. 
But social status itself is too complex a social phe- 
nomenon to be used as a further-not-analyzed primitive 
concept of the theory. An attempt is made to analyze 
social status in terms of some more basic human 
motivations, by asking the questions why people seek 
high social status and why some people are granted high 
social status by others, and to answer these questions in 
terms of a game-theoretical bargaining model for social 
status.—G. F. Wooster. 

13120. Jourard, Sidney М. (U. Florida) An explora- 
tory study of body-accessibility. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(3), 221-231.—A body- 
accessibility questionnaire was submitted to 168 male 
and 140 female unmarried college students to determine 
the extent to which college students permit their parents 
and closest friends of each sex to see and. touch their 
bodies, and the extent to which they have seen and 
touched the bodies of these "target persons." The 
bodies of the Ss and of the ери меге 
reportedly more visually than tactually accessible. The 
greatest range of tactual interchange occurred between 
the Ss: and their closest friends of the opposite sex. 
There was much variability in body-accessibility asso- 
ciated with region of the body, and both sexes showed 
similarity in the regions which were most, and which 
were least accessible to the touch of others,—Journal 
abstract. ў 

13121. Kole, Delbert М. (U. Oregon Medical School 
Hosp., Portland) A cross-cultural study of medical- 
psychiatric symptoms. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1966, 7(3), 162-174.—Differences in the 
number and kind of medical and psychiatric symptoms 
between North American and Latin American patients 
were investigated. Women reported significantly more 
symptoms than men, sychiatric patients more than 
medical patients, and Latin American atients more 
than North American patients, Compared to the North 
the Latin Americans reported a 
igher incidence of feelings of personal 
inadequacy, hypersensitivity, and hostility, Other differ- 
ences appeared to be related to a variety of socio- 
cultural variables.—Journal abstract. — 

13122. Kreitman, Norman. (Graylingwell Hosp., 
Chichester, England) Methods of measuring interper- 
sonal relationships. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1966, 10(1), 1 9-117.—Classifies. and discusses the 
various methods of measuring interpersonal relation- 
ships. Points out how different techniques reflect differ- 
ent conceptual models of human interaction. (18 ref.) 
—W. G. Shipman. k 

13123. Nataraj, P. (Maharani's Coll., Bangalore, 
India) Perception of love by Indian women. Manas, 
1966, 13(1), 1-4.—Results of the ranking of self, 
siblings, own children, parents, husband, grandparents, 
friends, uncle, and aunt by 237 women for importance 
and intensity of love showed that (1) filial love n) = 
greatest intensity and importance, followed by hi 5 
love; (2) self love is last; and (3) M etra ied ra 
than father. Results show that love red distance of 
importance and intensity with A wi 


kinship.—U. Pareek. 
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13124. O'Neill, Ralph C. Attitudes and experiences 
of high school students living in Turkey. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 43-46.—A group of 105 
10th-grade high school students living in Turkey were 
studied to discover their attitudes toward their host 
nation and experiences while living away from the US. 
The results indicate that the longer the students live 
overseas, the more experiences related to the culture of 
the host country they have.—R. J. Baldauf. 


Minority Groups 


13125. Gurin, Patricia, & Epps, Edgar. (U. Michi- 
gan) Some characteristics of students from poverty 
backgrounds attending predominantly Negro colleges in 
the Deep South. Social Forces, 1966, 45(1), 27-40. 
—Examines the motivations and environmental in- 
fluences of 3112 Deep South Negro students who, 
despite severe obstacles, were attending predominantly 
Negro colleges in that area. The students range from a 
severe poverty level to a comfortable income level. The 
data indicate that regardless of the intactness of the 
home, the lower the family income the greater is the 
influence of nonfamily figures, especially the high school 
teacher, in the decision to go to college. While the 
severe poverty and the comfortable groups differ in 
income, family structure, etc., they are strikingly similar 
in their motivations and in the values they attach to 
educational goals, but do differ, however, in their 
expectancies of reaching their goals. The data suggest 
that factors such as family structure and early sociali- 
zation, which are usually considered crucial, are not 
necessarily so.—Journal abstract. v 

13126. Himmelfarb, Samuel. (U. Massachusetts) 
Studies in the perception of ethnic group members: I. 

Accuracy, response bias, and anti-Semitism. Journal of 

Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 347-355. 

—2 studies were conducted to clarify the relationships 

between anti-Semitism, accuracy in identifying facial 

photographs of male and female Jews and non-Jews, 
and Ss' response biases in labeling photographs as 

Jewish. In Study 1, where the response biases of the 58 

non-Jewish Ss were permitted to influence accuracy, 

significant correlations between anti-Semitism and 
accuracy and anti-Semitism and Tesponse bias were 
obtained. In Study 2, where the Tesponse biases of the 

99 Ss were experimentally controlled, no relationship 

between anti-Semitism and accuracy was found. The 

results suggest that the relationship between anti- 

Semitism and accuracy is mediated by response rather 

than by perceptual factors. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13127. Meer, Bernard, &- Freedman, Edward. The 
impact of Negro neighbors on white home owners. Social 

Forces, 1966, 45(1), 11-19.—A study to test the hy- 

pothesis. that equal-status residential contact between 

Negroes and whites in a predominantly white middle- to 

upper-middle-class neighborhood would lead to a 

reduction of prejudice. The results suggest that equal- 

status contact in 1 area (in this case residential) does 
lead to a reduction of prejudice in that area (Negroes 
were more accepted as neighbors), but this change does 
not necessarily generalize to other areas of interpersonal 
contact.—Journal abstract. 

13128. Moskos, Charles C., Jr. (Northwestern U.) 
Racial integration in the armed forces. American Journal 
of Sociology, 1966, 72(2), 132-148.— Within the military 
establishment, now fully integrated, there. is cross- 
service variation in the distribution of Negro personnel. 
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Concomitant with desegregation have come тоге favor- 
able attitudes by white soldiers toward integration, ` 
improved performance of Negroes, and careers at | 
enlisted levels becoming avenues of Negro mobility, 
Contrasting with on-duty integration, however, racial 
separatism is the general rule off-duty in both United 
States and foreign assignments. Differences in combat 
between whites and Negroes appear to have been ` 
eliminated by military integration.—Journal abstract...» ^ 


Socioeconomic Structure 


13129. Barclay, James R. (California State Coll., 
Hayward) Interest patterns associated with measures of 
social desirability. Personne! & Guidance Journal, 1966, 
45(1), 56-60.—Summarizes an analysis of the interest 
patterns of 1777 elementary and junior high school 
students as related to a sociometric device and teachers’ 
ratings. The results of the study indicate that socio- 
metric status and teachers' ratings as measures of social 
desirability do differentiate between certain interest 
patterns and these patterns are associated with a broad 
extraversion-introversion continuum.—R. J. Baldauf. 

13130. Bauer, Raymond A. (Ed.) (Harvard U.) 
Social indicators. Cambridge, Mass. Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1966. xxi, 357 p. $10.00. М 

13131. Erbe, William. (U. Iowa) Accessibility and 
informal social relationships among American graduate 
students. Sociometry, 1966, 29(3), 251-264.—The. 
propinquity theory of friendship formation is used as a 
guide to the analysis of social relationships of American. 
gone students comprising a large national sample, 
or whom no sociometric or ecological data are 
available. Elaboration of the propinquity theory sug- 
gests that accessibility, the likelihood of physical 
exposure of the student to others in his department, is 
related to gregariousness, or relative breadth of ac- 
quaintance within the department. Gregariousness is 
likely to be associated with informal group membership, ` 
taken as an indicator of serious departmental involve- ` 
ment. An accessibility index for graduate students 
(comprised of residence in university housing, having no 
Children, having a job in the department, etc.) is. 
developed. The index is related to gregariousness, and 
to group membership, independently of gregariousness. 
— Journal abstract. 

13132. Hamblin, Robert L., & Smith, Carole R. 
(Washington. U., St. Louis) Values, status, and pro- 
fessors. Sociometry, 1966, 29(3), 183-196.— Using ratio. 
methods developed in psychophysics, the determinants 
of local and professional status of professors were 
investigated. Local status among graduate students 
increased as teaching ability and professorial demeanor 
(outside the classroom) increased. Professional status 
increased with merit of publication; merit of teaching, 
negative cordiality (maintaining appropriate social 
distance), and length of service or experience in the 
discipline. The Tesults suggest a multivariate stimulus- 
response law. Using an appropriate test for this general 
relationship, the results for local and professional status 
explain about 98% of the variance. It is assumed that 
the feelings of approval, Tespect, or esteem—the basis of 
a status exchange—are nonvoluntary responses and as 
such increase as a multivariate power function of the 
magnitude of the stimuli that have been conditioned to 
produce them.—Journal abstract. 

13133. Rosenblatt, Daniel, & Suchman, Edward A. 
(Cambridge Center for Behavioral Science Research, 
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Mass.) Awareness of physician's social status within an 
urban community. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 
1966, 7(3), 146-153.—Systematically examines the 
responses of informants from among an urban popula- 
tion to both the appearance of the doctor's office and its 
location. A positive correlation is found between the 
social class and ethnic background of the informants 
and their degree of sociomedical and sociocultural 
sophistication, as well as to their ability to resist the 
impressiveness of both the “good address" and the 
up-to-date office.—Journal abstract. 


Religion 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


13134. Knapp, Peter H. (Bostom U. School of 
Medicine) Libido: A latter-day look. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1966, 142(5), 395-417.—Nonclinical 
investigations in the area of sexual behavior are 
critically reviewed, and Freud's formulation of erotic 
processes and their subsequent evolution are discussed, 
A synthesis is then offered of “views from different 
disciplines stressing directions for future collaborative 
research.” —N. Н. Pronko. 

13135. Levinger, George. (U. Massachusetts) Sys- 
tematic distortion in spouses' reports of preferred and 
actual sexual behavior. Sociometry, 1966, 29(3), 291- 
299.—Corroborates findings in Wallin and Clark's 
earlier studies of sexual behavior in marriage, and 
suggests that the results accord with a theory of 
cognitive consistency. As in the earlier studies, reports 
of preferred frequencies of coitus were distorted to 
correspond with presumed cultural norms and with the 
respondent's own marital and sexual satisfaction. 
Reports of actual frequencies also were displaced— 
upward for “satiated” respondents and downward for 
"unsatisfied" respondents. Some implications are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

13136. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern U.) 
Sexuality re-evaluated. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1966, 11(5), 379-388.—“...from a clinical 
standpoint, sexual problems such as impotence, frigid- 
ity, homosexuality, nymphomania, satyiasis, etc., are 
often paraded by the patient as a quasi-pornographic 
distraction for the therapist, but more frequently than 
not are quite secondary to physical, familial, educa- 
tional, economic, marital, and other maladjustments; 
therefore, most sociosexual deviations can be amelio- 
rated only when the patient's basic difficulties are 
resolved by comprehensive therapeutic methods that are 
more resourceful, versatile, and inclusive than were 
usually comprised in our former cultist techniques. (22 
ref.)— M. D. Franzoni. ми 

13137. Sadoff, Robert L. (Temple U.) Psychiatric 
views of the sexual psychopath statutes. Corrective 
Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1966, 12(4), 


301-314.—C. T. Gaza. i 
13138. Udry, J. Richard. (U. North Carolina) 


Marital instability by race, sex, education, and шр: 
tion using 1960 census data. American Journal of 
Sociology, 1966, 72(2), 203-209. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


13139. Anderson, C. C., & Cóté, A. D. (U. Alberta, 
Canada) Belief dissonance as а source of disaffection 


40: 13134-13143 


between ethnic groups. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 447-453.—It has been demon- 
strated that, wherever racial prejudice is comparatively 
poorly institutionalized, the extent to which Ss evaluate 
favorably members of another racial or ethnic group is 
associated with the extent to which Ss perceive the 
members’ beliefs as being similar to their own. This was 
assumed to be a possible explanation of the désaccord 
which currently exists between French-speaking Can- 
adians who are predominantly Catholic, and English- 
speaking Canadians who are predominantly non- 
Catholic. The main hypothesis, that French-speaking 
Canadians will evaluate English-speaking Canadians in 

terms not of ethnicity but of belief congruence, was 
validated using Rokeach’s measure of belief con- 

gruence. Support was also provided for a minor 

hypothesis concerning 2 correlates of belief discrim- 

ination: dogmatism or belief intolerance and rigidity. 

This support was stronger for the former than for the 

latter correlate. Highly dogmatic and, to a lesser extent, 

highly rigid Ss evaluate members of another racial or 

ethnic group in terms of belief congruence rather than 

in terms of ethnicity. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13140. Hovland, Carl I. (Ed.) The order of presen- 
tation in persuasion. New Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 
1966. x, 192 p. $1.45(paper).—Originally published in 
1957 (see 33:1). 

13141. Howard, David H. (Northern Illinois U.) An 
exploratory study of attitudes of Negro нна, 
toward competition with whites. Social Forces, 1966, 
45(1), 20-27.—Attitudinal responses of 100 male Negro 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, and public school teachers 
toward open competition reveal ambivalence about the 
matter. While they tend to accept the idea of орет 
competition, they are considerably less than enthu- 
siastic.—Journal abstract. 

13142. Najarian-Svajian, Pergrouhi H. (Brooklyn 
Coll.) The idea of immanent justice among Lebanese 
children and adults. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 
109(1), 57-66.—The frequency of the concept of 
immanent justice among 539 Lebanese in elementary 
and secondary schools and in college, and among 125 
illiterates and other out of school persons with some 
education was investigated. The sample was mixed in 
sex and religion and ranged 6-45 yr. of age. The 
younger Ss were questioned on stories used by Piaget. 
For the older group a set of new stories meaningful to 
the culture was devised. Below 8 yr. of age the results 
are comparable to those of Piaget. Marked diminution 
in the idea of immanent justice begins in high school. 
Striking differences appear between the responses of 
illiterate 18-25 yr. olds and college students. The 
responses of illiterate adults are com arable to those of 
elementary school children. The findings point Qut the 
importance of the role of culture in moral thinking. 
—Author abstract. н é 

13143. Nuttin, Jozef M., Jr. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
Attitude change after rewarded dissonant and consonant 
“forced compliance": A critical replication of the Festin- 
ger and Carlsmith experiment. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 1(1), 39-57.—Modification of rena 
and compliance conditions leads to reinterpretation ol 
some phases of Festinger’s (see 34:1) бош СЕ 
sonance theory. High reward for reporting GE Ше 
tests аге boring results їп an attitude response rd for 
task is “тоге boring" than if a Eun ep 
compliance is given. Both Ше Н retation that а 
experiments support Festinger s 1 
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small realistic reward has a generalized effect resulting 
in positive attitude change toward dull tasks, whereas 
the pure effect is suppressed under high reward condi- 
tions. An alternative explanation for results gained 
under high reward conditions is that '*...the high 
embarrassing reward arouses the need for justification 
of the acceptance of the reward, which leads the S to try 
to deserve it more by accentuating the negative aspects 
of the experimental tasks."—5S. H. Gavin. 

13144. Ohnmacht, Fred W. (U. Maine) Some 
dimensions of meaning of the concept televised instruc- 
tion. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 
26(2), 395-401.—Provides a pool of items with known 
factorial composition for the study of attitudes towards 
televised instruction. Reemphasizes the need for investi- 
gators to perform their own factor analyses when the 
nature of concept-scale interaction with respect to a 
given study is unknown. The semantic differential is not 
a definite set of items to be used with any and all 
concepts and must be adapted to the requirements of 
each research problem.—4. W. Silver. 

13145. Powell, Fredric A. (U. Michigan) Latitudes 
of acceptance and rejection and the belief-disbelief 
dimension: A correlational comparison. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1966, 4(4), 453-457. 
—Examined, in 3 separate studies, certain theoretical 
similarities in Sherif and Hovland's work on assimila- 
tion and contrast effects in social judgment and that of 
Rokeach on belief-disbelief systems. Utilizing 80-84 Ss 
in eách study, the correlations of dogmatism level with 
latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment, 
and with extremity of S's own position were obtained. 
Dogmatism was positively correlated with extremity of 
Own position, negatively correlated with the range of 
latitude of rejection, and unrelated to the range of 
latitude of acceptance. The results at least partially 
Support the contention that latitudes of acceptance and 
rejection are concepts theoretically and о erationally 
analogous to the organization of the belief-disbelicl 
dimension described by Rokeach.—Journal abstract. 

13146. Rettig, Salomon. (Ohio State U.) Relation of 
Social systems to intergenerational changes in moral 
attitudes. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1966, 4(4), 409-414.— Psychological theories of attitude 
change have neglected sociostructural determinants. 
The study compares До in attitudes across 3 
Benerations within the kibbutz and the moshava. 
Intergenerational changes in attitudes were predicted to 
be larger in the kibbutz despite its greater cohesion, 
because of its replacement of the kinship system by an 
age-group system for the transmission of attitudes. 883 
Ss from 29 different communities were administered an 
attitude scale. The results were submitted to factor 
analyses for consensual validation, to a multiple- 
discriminant analysis for assessment of overall distances 
between groups, and to a multivariate analysis of 
variance for the measurement of Separate interaction 
effects on each factor. Intergenerational changes in the 
kibbutz were greater on 2 dimensions, religio-family 
and affluence. These results support a sociostructural 
theory of attitude change.—Journal abstract. 

13147. Rosenberg, Milton J., & Hovland, Carl 

1. (Eds.) (Dartmouth Coll.) Attitude organization and 
change: An analysis of consistency among attitude 
components. New Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1966. x, 
239 p. $6.00(cloth), $1.75(paper).—Originally published 
in 1960 (see 36:1). 
13148. Spelman, M. S., & Ley, P. (U. Liverpool, 
England) Knowledge of lung cancer and smoking habits. 
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British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
5(3), 207-210.—The smoking habits of 164 volunteer Ss 
were related to their knowledge of lung cancer. Non- 
smokers and light smokers did not differ in their 
knowledge. Heavy smokers, however, erred significantly 
more than nonsmokers in being over-optimistic about 
the outcome of lung cancer. The relevance of these 
findings to present propaganda methods against ciga- 
rette smoking is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

13149, Yoshida, M., Fujii, K., & Kurita, J. (Japan 
Women’s U.) [Structure of a moral concept “on” in the 
Japanese mind: L] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1966, 37(2), 74-85.—The purpose of this small but 
intensive survey was to examine the structure of a moral 
concept "on" or "giri" in present day Japan. Free 
associations and semantic differential ratings concerning 
"on" were obtained from 215 adults in Tokyo. The 
constant sum method was used: 100 points were 
assigned to 22 attributes of “оп” in each of 19 human 
relations (e.g., parents-children, teacher-pupil). It was 
found that: (1) older people regard “on” as a polite, 
old-fashioned, but beautiful concept, while younger 
people see it as a dark, closed, and feudalistic; and (2) 

uman relations which are accepted positively are based 
on true love, gratitude, friendship, obligation, etc., and 
those reacted to negatively are based on authority, 
feudalism, traditional customs, “giri”, etc.—Journal 
abstract. 


GROUP PROCESSES 


13150. Bekker, Sara M. The Burmese concept of 
anade: Its function and meaning in interpersonal rela- 
tions. George Washington University Bulletin: Summaries 
of Doctoral Dissertations, 1964, 64(1), 5-7. 

13151. D’Zurilla, Thomas J. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Persuasion and praise as techniques for 
modifying verbal behavior in a “real-life” group setting. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 369-376. 
—Investigated the effectiveness of using antecedent 
persuasive stimulation and Tesponse-contingent praise, 
within a small discussion group context, to modify the 
tate of verbal participation of Ss in an independent, 
classroom situation, Ss were 96 male college students 
who were divided into 12 treatment subgroups and 4 
control subgroups of 6 Ss each. 3 treatment conditions 
were employed: (1) maximum persuasion, (2) maximum 
praise, and (3) neutral (i.e., minimum persuasion and 
praise). The treated Ss showed more criterion verbal 
participation than did the control Ss (.01 level). No 
differences were found among the 3 treatment condi- 
tions. Behavior changes in the treated Ss were attributed 
to the effects of. nonspecific factors in the treatments. 
—Journal abstract. 

13152. Emerson, Richard M. (U. Washington, 
Seattle) Mount Everest: А case study of communication 
feedback and sustained group goal-striving. Sociometry, 
1966, 29(3), 213-227.—A theory is presented attempting 
to explain sustained group goal striving as a self- 
maintaining system, partially independent of environ- 
ment events. The theory suggests that individual moti- 
vation and effort in goal Striving is a function of 
uncertainty about goal outcome. In group goal striving 
requiring coordinated effort and collective assessment of 
the environment, communication processes tend to 
Maximize and maintain uncertainty about outcome 
through selective transmission of information. Com- 
municated information tends to counteract the pre- 
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vailing information provided in the environment, and 
communication feedback tends to counteract the infor- 
mation currently being communicated, thereby sus- 
taining doubt and maintaining collective effort. Data 
obtained during the 1963 ascent of Mount Everest are 
presented as a longitudinal case study of these processes 
in group behavior.—Journal abstract. 
. 13153, Friedrich, W. О sootnoshenii tipov povedeniya 
i makrogrupp. [The relationship between types of 
behavior and macrogroups.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, 
No. 4, 93-105.—Proceeding from Marxist teachings 
about the dominant role played by social conditions in 
` human behavior, more concrete relationships between 
the behavior of individuals and their membership in 
various macrogroups are developed. The effect on 
behavior of the social positions, such as social class, 
nation, local community, sex group, and ideological 
group, occupied by an individual in macrogroups is 
investigated. Each such membership produces certain 
fixed patterns of behavior; evidence favoring this view is 
discussed.—L. Zusne. 

13154. Gerard, Harold B., & Mathewson, Grover 
C. (U. California, Riverside) The effect of severity of 
initiation on liking for a group: A replication. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(3), 278-287. 
—This experiment represents an attempt to rule out a 
number of alternative explanations of an effect found in 
a previous experiment by Aronson and Mills. This 
effect, that the more a person suffers in order to obtain 
something, the greater will be the tendency for him to 
evaluate it positively, was predicated from dissonance 
theory. By modifying the original experiment in a 
number of ways, and applying additional treatment 
variations, these other hypotheses were effectively ruled 
out, thus lending considerable additional support to the 
original suffering-leading-to-liking hypothesis.—G. E. 
Rowland. ñ 

13155. Kitano, Eimasa. (Hokkaido U. of Education, 
Japan) [А socio-psychological study on memory trace.] 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1966, 37(3), 125-133. 
—A study of the influence upon the memory trace of 
such frameworks of social relationship as attraction- 
repulsion and dominance-subordination which cause 
certain social interactions. In terms of the percentages 
of recall and recognition, the descending order of 

` groups, from best to lowest, was dominance, attraction, 
subordination, and repulsion. From these observations, 
it is claimed that the framework of social relationship 
exerts great influence upon the memory trace as the 
factor of social interaction.—Journal abstract. 

13156. Mannheim, Bilha F. (Technion-Israel Inst. of. 
Technology, Haifa) Reference groups, membership 
groups and the self image. Sociometry, 1966, 29(3), 
265-279.—On the basis of interactionist and reference 
group theories, the agreement between, and changes in, 
aspects of the self image were examined. Ss’ real, ideal, 
and “looking-glass” selves were described on adjective 
scales. As hypothesized, when the looking-glass self is 
reflected from a reference group, its agreement with the 
real self is not a function of the individual's actual 
membership in the group; conversely, the 2 self-aspects 
are more congruent when the membership group serves 
as a reference than when it does not. Neither agreement 
of the looking-glass self with the real self, nor its 
favorableness, were related to status їп the group. As 
predicted, change of reference group 15 associated with 
change in the real, ideal, and looking-glass selves, with 
the real self changing in the direction of the looking- 


glass self.—Journal abstract. 
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13157. McLeod, Jack M., Harburg, Ernest, & Price, 
Kendall О. (U. Wisconsin) Socialization, liking and 
yielding of opinions in imbalanced situations. Sociometry, 
1966, 29(3), 197-212.— The role of attraction in the 
attitude-change process has been given prominence by 
cognitive balance theories. The assumption is made here 
that the amount of attraction felt in interpersonal 
relations is determined by the early family socialization 
patterns. Liking, as | variety of attraction, is examined 
in relation to various socialization variables as well as 
to the yielding of opinions in a dyadic discussion 
situation. High authoritarian male college students and 
those recalling highly lenient discipline from their 
mothers not only yielded more but tended to like their 
partners more and to perceive greater amounts of liking 
by their partners, Encouragement is thus given to 
conceptualizing liking as a learned orientation toward 
positive interpersonal attraction and as an important 
intervening mechanism in the attitude-change process. 
—Journal abstract. 

13158. Rinn, John L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Dimensions of group interaction: The cooperative analy- 
sis of idiosyncratic descriptions of training groups. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 
343-362.— Describes the methodology of a phenomeno- 
logical approach to the study of social behavior.—4. 
W. Silver. 

13159. Wheeler, Ladd, & Arrowood, A. John. (Naval 
Medical Research Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Restraints 
against imitation and their reduction. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(3), 288-300.—1t was 
hypothesized that to the extent that judgmental agree- 
ment among others popoare subsequent to the S's 
judgment on each trial of an ambiguous task involving 
no feedback, the S will, over trials, imitate whomever he 
can. This prediction was based on 2 assumptions: (1) 
the S is motivated to imitate others in order to generate 
presumptive evidence of the accuracy or adequacy of his 
performance, and (2) the S is likely to feel restraints 
against imitating others during the course of an 
experiment. 2 separate experiments confirmed the ex- 
perimental hypothesis and provided independent 
support for its 2 Shere assumptions, Restraint 
reduction, afforded by the S's observing the imitative 
behavior of others, is suggested as the process mediating 
this effect.—G. E. Rowland. 


Leadership 


13160. Burke, Peter J. (Indiana U.) Authority rela- 
tions and disruptive behavior in small discussion groups. 
Sociometry, 1966, 29(3), 237-250.—Disruptive behavior, 
which has its origin in the manner in which authority 
relations are handled in the small discussion group, is 
analyzed. It is found that antagonism, tension, and 
absenteeism are determined in part by the failure of a 
group member to act as a "leader" by providing 
orientations toward, evaluations of, and suggestions 
about the situation when these are demanded by other 
group members. This is found to be true, however, only 
when the member who fails to provide the deman 
definitions of the situation is the member whom the 
others, by virtue of their normative orientations, bar 
to provide such definitions of the situation. It is found, 


further, that the magnitude of this effect D ee daa 


ip i Th 
the type of leadership in the group. ect 
augu pied among nondirectively fed groups E 
ished among directively led groups.— диги ^ 
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13161. Fiedler, Fred E. (U. Illinois) The effect of 
leadership and cultural heterogeneity on group perform- 
ance: A test of the contingency model. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1966, 2(3), 237-264. 
—An experiment was conducted to: (1) compare the 
performance of 96 culturally and linguistically homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous 3-man teams under power- 
ful and weak leadership positions and on 3 types of 
tasks varying in structure and requirements for verbal 
interaction, and (2) test a previously described Contin- 
gency Model of Leadership Effectiveness. Homocultural 
and heterocultural groups differed in performance only 
on the highly verbal task. Heterogeneous groups, 
despite obvious communication difficulties and cul- 
turally divergent backgrounds, performed about as well 
on the structured and nonverbal tasks as did homoge- 
neous groups. Groups led by recruit leaders performed 
as well as groups directed by petty officers. Thus, 
neither the military leadership training and experience 
nor the power position of petty officers contributed to 
the effectiveness of these groups. These findings have 
considerable potential implications for leadership train- 
ing programs and evaluations of the communication 
variable in affecting group productivity, The experiment 
clearly supported the hypothesis derived from the 
contingency model that the specific leadership style 
required for effective group performance is contingent 
upon the favorableness of the group-task situation. As 
in previous research, groups under managing, task- 
controlling leaders performed best.—G. E. Rowland. 

13162. Milgram, Stanley. (Harvard U.) Einige 
Bedingungen von Autorititsgehorsam und seiner Ver- 
weigerung. [Some conditions for obedience to authority 
and refusal thereof.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und 
angewandte Psychologie, 1966, 13(3), 433-463.— Obedi- 
ence was studied in an experimental situation. Many Ss 
found it very difficult to defy authority, Closeness of the 
alleged victim, closeness of authority, and single or 
group actions were conditions which significantly in- 

uenced obedience behavior.— W. J, Koppitz. 
LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


13163. Dever, Richard B. (U. Wisconsin) A new 
perspective for language research. Mental Retardation, 
1966, 4(5), 20-22.— Distinctions between communica- 
tion, language, and a language are made, and a possible 
connection between language and Lewinian field theory 
is presented. 

13164. Mehrabian, Albert, & Wiener, Morton. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Non-immediacy between 
communicator and object of communication in a verbal 
message: Application to the inference of attitudes, 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 420-425. 
—Nonimmediacy is a measure of the attenuation of 
directness and intensity of interaction between a 
communicator and the object of his communication in a 

verbal message. In this paper, the categories of non- 
immediacy are presented and are specifically applied to 
the inference of communicator attitudes towards the 
object(s) he communicates about. In 3 experiments it is 
found that experimentally induced, or long-standing 
attitudes may be discriminated on the basis of nonim- 
mediacy measures. Communications about affectively 
or evaluatively negative events or people are found to 
contain greater nonimmediacy than communications 
about positive events or people. Possible applications of 
nonimmediacy measures in clinical settings or experi- 
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mental investigations of psychotherapeutic activity are 
briefly noted.—Journal abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 


13165. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
Mediating responses: A note on Fodor's criticisms. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 
5(4), 408-411.—A reply to an earlier article (see 39:6) by 
Fodor.—E. С. Aiken. 

13166. Bugard, P. Langage corporel et théorie de 
l'information. [Body-language and information theory.] 
Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(2), 115- 
128.—Information theory principles are applied to the 
language of the unconscious, the language of the body, 
medical jargon, and the doctor-patient relationship. The 
analytical method of Levi-Strauss for decoding myths 
and other products of primitive thought is related to 
Freud's pioneering attempts to decode the language of 
the unconscious through the interpretation or decoding 
of dreams. In a given culture, the body, the corporal 
schema, and the psychosomatic ties are experienced in a 
Specific manner: the experience is either rational and 
mechanistic, or magical and mythic; health and illness 
follow a myth-like dialetic of the sacred or profane, 
and illness is seen as a fault, a fall, a punishment. The 
code which doctors utilize among themselves is a 
referent of the scientific context and culture of their age. 
The doctor and the patient and his ills constitute a 
complex communication system. The codes and mes- 
sages are multiple: the language of the body, objective 
and subjective clinical signs, and the language of the 
laboratories and their machines.—K. J. Hartman. 

13167. Fodor, J. A. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technol- 
Ogy) More about mediators: A reply to Berlyne and 
Osgood. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1966, 5(4), 412-415.—A reply to previous criticism by 
Berlyne (see 40:12) and Osgood (see 40:12).—E. С. 
Aiken. 

13168. Grossnickle, William F. Immediate recall of 
self-produced strings of instructions from progressive, 


regressive, and nested phrase-structure derivations. 


George Washington University Bulletin: Summaries of 
Doctoral Dissertations, 1965, 65(2), 23-28. 
. 13169. Jakobovits, Leon A. (U. Illinois) Compara- 
tive psycholinguistics in the study of cultures. /nterna- 
tional Journal of Psychology, 1966, 1(1), 15-37. 
—Similarities and differences in responses to stimulus 
words appear across 20 different cultures in research 
guided by Osgood’s psychological theory of human 
behavior. Evidence of generality across cultures appears 
In responses associated with the emotional, purposive, 
and motivational dynamics of the organism. Similarity 
of affective meaning Systems across cultures is balanced 
by dissimilarities, particularly in the metaphorical use of 
qualifiers. Penetrating understanding of cross-cultural 
differences will require cooperation among social scien- 
tists from different countries. (18 ref.)—S. H. Gavin. — 
13170. Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio State U.) The in- 
fluence of associations between elements of structured 
verbal responses. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 369-374.—An operational model 
was proposed for the generation of sentences. The 
model was based on the immediate constituent structure 
of sentences, and it was suggested that sentences are 
Benerated by successive decoding of high-order en- 
coding units into their constituents. 1 of the implica- 
tions of the model is that if Ss use associations in 
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generating sentences they are probably between the 
hypothetical decoding operations rather than the 
responses themselves. The implication was tested by 
establishment of an adjective-noun (AN) and a noun- 
verb (NV) association prior to learning sentences which 
encorporated these word pairs. The model suggests that 
the operations involved in generating the adjective and 
noun are adjacent while those generating the noun and 
verb are not. Therefore, it was predicted that during the 
sentence learning the AN transition should be facili- 
tated by the prior association while the NV transition 
should not, The results confirm the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

13171. Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio State U.) On the 
relationship between sentence structure and the latency in 
generating the sentence. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 375-380.—Earlier data 
suggest that the probability of a transitional error (TEP) 
on response attempts during acquisition of sentences as 
responses in a paired-associate task is correlated with 
the linguistic structure of the sentence. On the basis of 
the earlier data a model of sentence generation is 
outlined which uses a system of hypothetical decoding 
operations. The present study was designed to deter- 
mine if the pattern of TEPs is sensitive enough to detect 
small differences between similar structures, and if there 
were latency differences between a stimulus and the 
initial word of sentence responses which are related to 
the number of hypothetical decoding steps necessary to 
start generating the response. The results suggest that 
the TEP pattern is sensitive to small structural differ- 
ences and that latency does increase as number of 
decoding operations increases.—Journal abstract. 

13172. Leroy, С. Réflexions sur le traitement de 
l'information dans quelques situations psychosomatiques. 
[Reflections on the treatment of information in some 
psychosomatic situations.] Revue de Médecine Psy- 
chosomatique, 1966, 8(2), 129-135.— Physical and lin- 
guistic aspects of the doctor-patient relationship are 
related to those of translation in modern linguistics. An 
example is given of the different reports of a team while 
observing a colleague under the influence of a hallu- 
cinatory drug. Convergence of opinion in this case is 
possible only if a principle of uncertainty is accepted. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

13173. Markel, Norman N., Hunt, Raymond G., & 
Crapsi, Lewis А. (U. Florida) The validity of the 
semantic differential for psycholinguistic analysis. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 
348-350.—The validity of the semantic differential for 
psycholinguistic analysis was investigated. Functional 
validity was defined in terms. of the paired-associate 
learning paradigm, and positive results indicate that 
connotative meanings are functionally valid. The con- 
clusion is that the semantic differential is a method of 
assigning differential meaning to various types of speech 
messages, when md or intuitive meanings are not 
appropriate.—Journal abstract. . \ 

PIGT74. Obonai, Torao, & Saito, Atsuhisa. (Nihon 
U., Japan) [Facilitation and inhibition in the serial free 
recall of alphabetical letters: Contributions to the study 
of psychophysiological induction.] Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1966, 37(1), 23-30.—S was required to call 
out alphabetical letters 1 by 1 in random order, but 
could not use a letter which preceded or succeeded a 
responded letter in alphabetical order. Results show 
that the letters alphabetically close to the preceding 
response were often recalled, indicating the facilitatory 
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effect of adjacent letters, while those remote to the 
preceding response letter were suppressed, implying the 
antagonistic inhibitory process at work. The curve 
proved to fit a power function.—Journal abstract. 

13175. Озу ‚ Charles E. (U. Illinois) Meaning 
cannot be tq? Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 402-407.—A reply to an earlier 
article (see 39:6) by Fodor.—E. С. Aiken. 

13176. Rosenberg, Sheldon. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Recall of sentences as a function of 
syntactic and associative habit, Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1966, 5(4), 392-396.— The effects 
of syntactic (grammatical and ungrammatical word 
order) and associative (high, moderate, and low free- 
association strength) relationships between words upon 
performance in a аера task were studied. А 
3x 2 factorial design was used, and Ss in each group 
were exposed for 4 trials to a list of short sentences in a 
group-testing situation. Recall was facilitated by gram- 
matical word order and by strong associative relation- 
ships between words. Recall of sentences that were 
designed to arouse a moderate level of associative habit, 
however, was poorer than had been anticipated. None 
of the interactions was significant, Syntactic errors were 
more prevalent in the recall of ungrammatical sentences 
than in the recall of grammatical sentences, and 
intrusion errors occurred more frequently in the recall 
of sentences of moderate and low associative habit than 
in the recall of high-strength associative sentences. 
There was also evidence to suggest that the relationship 
between recall and sentence position for the group in 
which grammatical word order and high associative 
strength were combined was different from what it was 
in all other groups.—Journal abstract. 

13177. Saretsky, Theodore. (Brooklyn Coll.) Defen- 
sive patterns. Canada's Mental Health, 1966, 
14(5-6), 24-25. 

13178, Willner, A. E., & Reitz, W. E. (Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Association, abstraction, 
and the conceptual organization of recall: Implications 
for clinical tests. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 
7Y(5), 315-327.—Recent discoveries about associative 
meaning were hypothesized to have important impli- 
cations for the problem of assessment of abstraction by 
clinical tests. The major hypothesis was that association 
functions in abstraction tests by eliciting both (1) the 
concept required for the abstraction item, and (2) the 
associative neighborhood containing the required 
concept. A series of 4 experiments investigated this 
бурые for both the WAIS Similarities and BRL 
(Bolles, Rosen, and Landis) Object Sorting tests. In a 
Sth experiment, an abstraction test (the BRL) was 
administered as a memory task in order to investigate 
the role of association in the conceptual organization of 
recall. All experiments peana strong support for the 
major hypothesis and have implications for construc- 
tion of abstraction tests of enhanced clinical sensi- 
tivity.—Journal abstract. 


Semantic Indices 


13179. Langer, Jonas, r 
California, Berkeley) Symbolic meaning and color 
naming. Journal of Persona ] 
1966, 4(4), 364-373.—Sought to determine M i ( ) 
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representation, and (3) the semantic strength of the 
relationship between the phonetic symbols and referents 
affects the magnitude of the cognitive consequences that 
they may have, Dependent variables in all the exper- 
iments were derived from an adaptation of the Stroop 
color-word test consisting of a congruent card on which 
syllables were printed in ink colors appropriate to them 
in terms of phonetic symbolism, e.g., ZAH in red ink, 
and a noncongruent card on which phonetic symbols 
were printed in inappropriate colors, e.g., ZAH in blue 
ink, In an independent-choice situation these symbols 
were characteristically matched with a particular color. 
It was found that both American and French Ss have 
greater difficulty naming ink colors on the noncon- 
gruent card. Initially the magnitude of difficulty in- 
creased with increased semantic Strength of the sym- 
bolic relationships. As the strength increased, however, 
the magnitude of difficulty decreased. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. d 

13180. Zach, C. E., & Hofstaetter, P. R. (Wallgasse 
25, Vienna, Austria) Sauberkeit: Eine semantische 
Analyse. [Cleanliness: A semantic analysis.] Psychologie 
und Praxis, 1966, 10(2), 49-58.—3 methods were used to 
determine the location of the concept "cleanliness" in 
semantic space, namely, polarity profile, word choice, 
and pictorial choice (male and female heads), Word and 
pictorial choice methods showed the concept to be near 
the stereotypes "mother" and “sanctuary” (safety), 
while the polarity profile demonstrated affinity to 
“orderliness” and “intelligence,” An attempted psycho- 
analytical interpretation distinguished between success- 
fully introjected demands and an uninternalized clean- 
liness norm.—R. F. Wagner. 


Mass Media 


media norm-acquiring—it was possible to empiricall 
differentiate between media socializees and fio medii: 
socializees, The data indicate that, under almost every 


like whites (i.e, behave in a socially pue way). 
" 


partially bounded subsystem within the larger com- 
munity system and which is the result of 3 types of 
mechanisms of maintenance: (1) ecological and social 
Segregation of Negro-white interactions: (2) self- 
conceptions of Negro children; and (3) subcultural 
differences between white and Negro communities, 
—Journal abstract, 


AESTHETICS 


PERSONALITY 


„13182, Essing, W. Untersuchungen zu einem Beur- 
teilungssystem der Persönlichkeit. [Investigation of a 


PERSONALITY 


cognitive structure system of personality.) Archiv für die 
gesamte Psychologie, 1966, 118(1-2), 73-85.—Results 
are presented of factor analysis of behavioral ratings of 
240 elementary school children (average age — 8.2 yr., 
average IQ — 108). 2 factors were extracted by the 
Thurstone centroid method; the Ist is interpreted as a 
factor of social and task-related activity, and the 2nd is 
a factor of ego-control during performance. Intelligence 
levels of the children are of special importance for the 
evaluation of different behavioral aspects. (26-item 
bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 

13183. Korff, Ernst. (Ed.) (Lütjensee/Krs. Ham- 
burg, Germany) Ubungen zur Selbstverwirklichung. 
[Exercises for self-actualization.] Praktische Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 20(9), 221-224.— Presents ways to develop 
self-confidence, self-assurance, and self-knowledge. 

13184. White, Robert W. (Harvard U.) Lives in 
progress: A study of the natural growth of personality. 
(2nd ed.) New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1966. x, 422 p. $6.95(cloth), $4.95(paper). 


INTELLIGENCE 


13185. Bhatt, Champa L. (Gujarat U., Ahmedabad, 
India) Desai-Bhatt Group Test of Intelligence in 
Gujarati. Indian Educational Review, 1966, 1(1), 96-107. 
—Presents details of item analysis, age norms, and 
validity.—U. Pareek. 

13186. Chansky, Norman M. (Temple U.) Mea- 
suring the intelligence and achievement of. School dropouts 
with the Benton Visual Retention Test. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 191-195.— Studies of 
culturally deprived Appalachian and Tidewater North 
Carolina samples of school dropouts indicate that the 
WAIS and the Benton Visual Retention Test measure 
similar intellective attributes. The 2 scores of ability for 
Benton were found to be highly intercorrelated. Scho- 
lastic achievement, moreover, was found to be related 
to scores on the WAIS and on the Benton. Suggestive 
evidence is presented that the Benton may predict the 
achievement of some culturally disadvantaged samples 
to a greater degree than the WAIS.—Journal abstract. 

13187. Christiansen, E. R. Intelligenz und Wille in 
der Arbeitskurve. {Intelligence and will in the work- 
сигуе.] Archiv für die gesamte Psychologie, 1966, 118 
(1-2), 98-161.—A critical survey of research on work 
Curves is presented. Standardized intelligence scores 
correlate .60 to work curve data. The high correlations 
Suggest functional dependences between intelligence and 
will. Correlations of “theoretical” intelligence are 
higher than correlations of practical intelligence with 
the curve of work. Evidently intelligence tests measure 
not only pure intelligence but a considerable amount of 
will as well. (218-item bibliogr.)— K. J. Hartman. 

13188. Horn, John L., & Cattell, Raymond B. (U. 
Denver) Refinement and test of the theory of fluid and 
crystallized general intelligences. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1966, 57(5), 253-270.—The 23 factors 
Previously identified as Tepresenting primary mental 
abilities .and 8 factors previously defined as general 
Personality dimensions were factored, using a sample of 


functions, are involved in the performances commonly 
said to indicate intelligence. 9 principal axes factors 
Were suflicient to account for the observed, generally 
among the 31 primary 
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factors. These were rotated blindly to oblique simple 
structure. The resulting structure was consistent with 
predictions. based upon refinements of the general 
theory of fluid and crystallized intelligence. Positive 
manifold for the intercorrelations among the 2nd-order 
factors was interpreted as indicating a social fact of 
interdependence between intraperson and environ- 
mental influences determining behavioral attributes. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13189. Lane, Robert G., Penn, Nolan E., & Fischer, 
Robert F. (Winnebago State Hosp., Wis.) Miller 
Analogies Test: A note on permissive retesting. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 409-411.—Mean scores 
on the Miller Analogies Test (MAT) were computed for 
84 graduate students (UW group) who took the MAT 
twice—Form K followed by Form J. Retest scores were 
significantly higher (p < .001). When equivalence study 
(ES) data reported in the MAT manual were analyzed, 
retest scores on Form J were also found to be 
significantly higher (р < .001) than initial scores on 
Form K. However, the difference for the UW group 
was significantly greater (р < .05) than the corres- 
ponding difference in the ES sample. The greater 
difference for the UW group may be explained partially 
as a regression phenomenon; however, some questions 
were raised as to practice effects and the reliability of 
the 2 forms.—Journal abstract. 


CREATIVITY 


13190. Mehdi, Bager. (National Inst. of Education, 
Delhi, India) A survey of research in the area of 
creativity and implications for school practices. Indian 
Educational Review, 1966, 1(1), 48-63.—Reviews some 
recent research regarding the nature of creativity 
(creativity and intelligence, and personality correlates of 
creativity), measurement of creative thinking, and devel- 
oping creativity in children; some implications for 
classroom practices are indicated.—U. Pareek. 

13191. Tuckman, Bruce W. (Rutgers U.) Integrative 
complexity: Its measurement and relation to creativity. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 
369-382.—Attempts to evaluate an objective measure of 
level of integrative complexity, the Interpersonal 
Topical Inventory (ITI). Evaluation was based on the 
extent to which the objective ITI could predict creative 
performance and creative motivation as well as scores 
оп a projective instrument presently in use as a measure 
of integrative complexity, the Sentence Completion Test 
(SC). Integrative complexity represents the extent to 
which the individual perceives his world and those in it 
in a highly differentiated and integrated manner. Ie 
greater the individual's capacity for differentiation an 
integration, the more likely he is to produce m 
responses, Data from 126 Naval enlistees showed ft 
classification by either the ITI or the SC led to similarly 
accurate predictions of creative performance. This was 
not the case for creative motivation, where accurate 
predictions followed only from SC classification, It was 
concluded that the objective ITI is a potential subine 
for the projective SC in large scale surveying o| 
individuals for research.—A. W. Silver. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


13192. Hafeez, A., & Dharanendriah. (Indian Inst. 
of Sciences, Bangalore) Distribution of ascendence- 
submission scores among college students. Manas, 1966, 
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13(1), 29-32.—Scores of 336 students showed a definite 
tendency towards normal distribution, indicating that 
ascendence-submission is a continuum.—U. Pareek. . 

13193. Institut für Werbepsychologie und Markter- 
kundung. (Frankfurt/Main, Germany) Die Verteilung 
von Handschriften-Merkmalen innerhalb der westdeut- 
schen Bevölkerung. [Handwriting characteristics of the 
West German population.] Praktische Psychologie, 1966, 
20(9), 21 1-214.—An attempt to determine which types of 
handwriting occur in this population and to what extent. 

13194, Lefcourt, Herbert M. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Repression-sensitization: A measure of the 
evaluation of emotional expression. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 444-449.—To explore the 
meaning of repression-sensitization (R-S) scales, Ss' 
interpretations of Byrne's R-S Scale were solicited. 
Repressors were found to interpret the scale as an 
indicator of mental illness while sensitizers construed 
the measure as concerning honesty with one’s self. In a 
2nd study, repressors and sensitizers differed in their use 
of affect-ideation terms in describing TAT figures. 
When the TAT measure was described as a mental 
illness measure, however, the use of emotional words 
decreased most significantly for sensitizers. An inter- 
pretation of R-S Scale performance in terms of Ss’ 
evaluations of emotionality is offered. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

13195. Rosenthal, T. L. (Maudsley Inst., London, 
England) Anxiety proneness and susceptibility to social 
influence. Archiv Ji die gesamte Psychologie, 1966, 
118(1-2), 18-33.— The АНУС between individual 
differences in anxiety-proneness (AP) and compliance to 
social influence was investigated. No evidence of con- 
sistency in response-inferred compliance was observed 
across paired situations, Only with aversive arousal did 
AP relate positively to compliance.—K. J. Hartman. 

13196. Schmidt, Hans D., & Euler, Harald. 
(Psychologische Inst., U. Bonn, Germany) Ein Frage- 
bogen zur Messung toleranter Einstellungen bei 12 bis 14 
jährigen Volksschülern. [A questionnaire to measure 
tolerance among 12 and 14 year old public school 
students.] Diagnostica, 1966, 12(2), 77-85. 

13197. Weber, Doris. (Inst. für Keenen padagos: 
ische Jugendhilfe, Philipps U., Marburg/Lahn, Ger- 
many) Scenotest bei Kindern und Ju endlichen mit 
Psychosen schizophrener Prägung. [Application of the 
Scenotest to psychotic children and adolescents with 
schizophrenic tendencies.] Diagnostica, 1966, 12(2), 
67-76.—Staabs Scenotest was developed to determine 
and treat neuroses in childhood. However, the test is 
not intended as a method of diagnosis, although it often 
completes and supplements previous findings.—J. А. 
Dub 


Inventories 


13198. Bottenberg, Ernst H., & Wehner, Ernst 
G. (13 Domerschulstr., Würzburg, Germany) Mitteil- 
ung zur Zuverlissigkeit und Interkonsistenz der Stand- 
ard-Skalen des MMPI Saarbrücken. [Dependa bilih and 
interconsistency of the standard scales of the MMPI 
Saarbrücken.] Diagnostica, 1966, 120), 85-86— Deter 
mination of the stability oprapen and intercorrelation 
values are presented in 2 tables, Й 

13199. Child, Dennis (С ot Lew Coll. of УРЕН 

i England) Personality an s 
pora & Clinical Psychology, 1050, Др 
196-199.—Children of parents from 
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represented in 4 schools were given the Junior Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (JMPI). The social class was 
determined using the Registrar-General's Classification 
of Occupations. The samples were tested for (1) 
distribution of extraversion scores between the social 
classes, (2) the comparison of status for promoted and 
demoted children (1 school only), and (3) irregular 
JMPI response frequencies of introverts in Classes Í and 
V. The children of parents from both Classes I and V 
proved to be significantly introvert when compared with 
Class II manual. Promoted children were significantly 
introvert and of higher social status (generally) when 
compared with the sample means. Response analysis 
did not reveal any significant trends.—Journal abstract. 
13200. Fox, Jack. (Patton State Hos; „ Calif.) 
Social desirability and the prediction of MMPI scores. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 460. 
13201. Ganguly, D., Majumdar, Р. K., & Majumdar, 
A. К. On aptitude testing: Setting of time limit. Council 
of Social & Psychological Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 
1966, No. 6, 1-4.—Majumdar's Scholastic Aptitude 
Test was administered to 100 students in Grades 8-11 
(N = 25 in each). Correct responses of each group for 
each successive 5-min interval were recorded. From the 
distribution of correct responses, and from the defini- 
tion of efficiency used in the experiment, it was found 
that 55 min. was the optimum time limit for the test. An 
allowance of 5 min. was added to this in view of other 
uncontrollable variables that might affect the perform- 
ance of the testee. Practical experience with educational 
tests shows that when examinees are allowed indefinite 
time for completion of the test, correlation between 
correct response and time-interval falls considerably 
after a lapse of a certain interval.—Journal summary. 
13202. Haas, Kurt. (State University Coll, New 
Paltz, N.Y.) Social correlates of hostility in a college 
sample. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1966, 5(3), 200-206.—Attempted to determine whether 
socioeconomic class position and minority group status, 
in the United States, is related to hostility. Ss were 327 
female students in a medium-sized college. All partici- 
pants were administered the Siegel Manifest Hostility 
Scale, the Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory, and the 
Bendig Covert-Overt Factored Hostility Test. In addi- 
tion all Ss were rated by the Hollingshead and Redlich 
questionnaire to determine their social class status and 
religious and other ethnic information. The results show 
that Ist generation middle-class students (i.e, from 
lower-class parents) were significantly more hostile on 
most measures than 2nd generation middle-class 
students (i.c., from middle-class parents). The Ist 
generation was, however, less covertly hostile than the 
2nd, The 2nd general finding Suggested that religious 
affiliation was related to hostility, Jewish students, 
regardless of class affiliation, were overall more hostile 
than Catholic or Protestant Ss. Here too, however, 
there was some difference found in the direction of 
hostility; while Jewish participants were high on overt 
hostility, Protestants were high on covert hostility 
measures. In this sample Negro Ss were revealed high in 
covert hostility but this racial difference was probably 
due to the fact that these Ss were nearly entirely 
middle-class Protestants. Rural or urban residence did 
not seem related to attitudes or expression of hostil- 
ity.—Journal abstract. 
13203. Hofstee, Willem K. Secular trends in an 
adjective checklist. Educational & Psychological Mea- 
surement, 1966, 26(2), 363-367.— Secular trends in tests 
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were redefined as effects of systematic changes in 
response to test items resulting from experience with 
similar items. 2 such trends were investigated in a list of 
180 trait-descriptive adjectives: (1) a trend for items to 
be responded to more desirably as the list continues, 
and (2) a trend for items to be responded to more or 
less desirably depending upon the desirability of the 
preceding term. The results showed no evidence for the 
Ist trend; for the second, it was clearly demonstrated 
that items in the original list were responded to more 
desirably as the preceding item was more desirable.—A. 
W. Silver. 

13204. Hulicka, Irene M. (D'Youville Coll.) Age 
differences in Wechsler Memory Scale scores. Journal of. 
Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 135-145.—WMS 
(Wechsler Memory Scale) scores of 237 Ss in 5 age 
groups were compared and WMS subtest scores were 
correlated with independent measures of learning and 
retention. Tests IV, VI, and VII accounted for 84% of 
the drop in WMS raw score from the 15-17 to the 
above 60-yr-old groups. Scores on these 3 tests corre- 
lated more highly with independent learning scores than 
with independent recall scores. It was suggested that the 
WMS might be primarily a measure of learning rather 
{Нап of memory and that much of the behavior of older 
persons which is ordinarily interpreted as evidence of 
memory impairment might be influenced by a low level 
of original learning or by other nonmemory variables. 
—Author abstract. 

13205. Sealy, A. P., & Cattell, R. B. (U. London, 
England) Adolescent personality trends in primary 
factors measured on the 16 PF and the HSPQ question- 
naires through ages 11 to 23. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(3), 172-184.—The High 
School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) and the 16 
PF Questionnaire, which measure 12 personality dimen- 
sions in common, were administered to 1995 male and 
2409 female Ss distributed with some regularity from 
11-23 yr. of age. The below 18s were largely tested by 
the Н$РО and the above 17s by the 16 PF. Age trend 
analyses аге made with and without correction for 
selection on the college sample of adults and with and 
without combination of HSPQ and 16 PF results in a 
single рен Significant linear regressions of score on age 
were found on 7 factors, and consistent but non- 
significant and slight trends on 4 others. Practical and 
theoretical consequences of the trends (which in some 
Source traits amount to 7, a standard deviation shift of 
the mean over 20 yr.) are briefly discussed. (24 
ref.)— Journal abstract: 


Projective Techniques 


13206. Ames, Louise B. & August, Judith. 
Comparison of Mosaic responses of Negro and white 
primary-school children, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1966, 109(1), 123-129.—Comparison of the Mosaic 
responses of Negro and white elementary school chil- 
dren reveals that those of the 5- and 6-yr-old Negro are 
considerably less mature than those of the same-age 
white child. However, the discrepancy in performance 
decreases at later ages. This is in contrast to the 
Rorschach responses, which in the Negro from ages 
5-10 are less adequate than those of the white child, and 
become increasingly less adequate with increased age. 


—Author abstract. 
Eric. (U. Minnesota, Morris) 


13207. Klinger, 
Fantasy need achievement as a motivational construct. 
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Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(4), 291-308.—The 
McClelland-Atkinson theory that Ker of achieve- 
ment fantasy depends upon arousal of the achievement 
motive is examined critically in light of accrued 
empirical evidence. The effects of achievement-arousal 
conditions on fantasy n Ach are shown to be probably 
nonmotivational. n Ach scores are shown to be cor- 
related with performance measures in about 4 of the 
studies reported, but the pattern of hypothesis con- 
firmation presents the theory with difficulties. The 
addition of perceptual and cognitive situational and 
developmental variables appears to render the empirical 
evidence theoretically more tractable. It is argued that 
motivation influences fantasy by processes more 
complex and less direct than originally thought. (3 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 

13208. Megargee, Edwin I. (U. Texas) The relation 
of response length to the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 415-419. 
—2 studies are presented which explore the relationship 
between the mean number of words an $ uses in his 
responses to inkblots and the score pattern he obtains. 
Significant relations between Response Length (RL) 
and Holtzman Inkblot Technique scores are demon- 
strated in samples of juvenile delinquents and college 
students. 1 experiment is described which indicates that 
RL is 1 of the factors which determines Movement 
scores. The role of RL as a variable mediating some of 
the observed relations between personality and situa- 
tional variables and inkblot scores is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

13209. Mields, Jürgen. (Psychologisches Inst., U. 
Berlin, Germany) Zur Frage der Interpretations-Relia- 
bilitit und Interpretations-Validitit des Rorschach-Tests. 
[Contribution to the dependability and validity of 
interpretations of the Rorschach tests.] Diagnostica, 
1966, 12(2), 52-66.—12 tables illustrate and confirm the 
findings of other similar research and show that 
application of a "characteristics syndrome" produced 
identical validity and dependability coefficients as those 
on the interpretation level. (24 ref.)—J. A. Lucker. 

13210. Mukherjee, Kamal, & Майга, Amal K. 
Movement responses in the Rorschach protocols of 
juvenile and adult offenders. Council of Social & Psycho- 
logical Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1966, No. 6, 5-11. 
—4 groups of Ss (N = 14 in each) were administered the 
Rorschach, and their movement responses were evalu- 
ated. The 2 experimental groups consisted of adult and 
juvenile offenders, and were matched on age, sex, 
language, milieu, economic background, and intelli- 
gence with 2 groups of controls. Findings and their 
implications are discussed.—Journal abstract. — 

13211. Olans, Jerome L. The dimensionality of 
selected Thematic Apperception Test cards, George 
Washington University Bulletin: Summaries of Doctoral 
Dissertations, 1965, 65(2), 42-46. y. 

13212. Pareek, Udai, & Chattopadhyay, S. №. А 
projective tetai P. erani СА БЫ al), T А 

" ocial Sciences, , (1), 1-14. 
farmers. Journa! Уйу HS cartoonlike pictures 
ch picture 1 


listening. The respondent is as 

person reacted to what the Ist one sai sagt 
the technique (including the pictures used and the 
scoring system followed) are given. Distribution pattern 
of total scores of change proneness, 

173 farmers in an Indian village is given.—U. Pareek. 
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13213. Raychaudhuri, Manas, & Maitra, Amal K. 
Szondi test signs of delinquency: A validational study 
with juvenile subjects. Council of Social & Psychological 
Research Bulletin, Calcutta, 1966, No. 6, 20-24.— This 
investigation was designed to evaluate the validity of 14 
selected Szondi test signs indicating or contra-indicating 
delinquent and antisocial behavior. Since the majority 
of signs failed to discriminate between normal and 
delinquent Ss, the validity of the current rationale and 
scoring system for the test is questionable.—Journal 
abstract. 

13214. Schachtel, Ernest С. (New York U.) 
Experiential foundations of Rorschach's test. New York, 
N.Y.: Basic Books, 1966. vi, 342 p. $7.95. 

13215. Sharma, Satya N., & Chatterjee, Bishwa 
B. (Balwant Rajput Coll., Agra, India) Application of 
the Mosaic Test upon Hindus and Muslims. Manas, 1966, 
13(1), 41-48.—The Mosaic Test of Lowenfeld was 
administered to 20 Hindu and 20 Muslim high school 
boys. 4 objective and 1 subjective features of the mosaic 
were recorded and analyzed. Significant differences 
between the 2 religious groups were found in such 
variables as total number of pieces used, time taken to 
complete the task, choice of colors, and choice of 
shapes.—U. Pareek. 
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PHYSICAL CORRELATES 


13216. Murphy, Н. B. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada) Personality and the vermiform AS. 
Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 1966, 7(3), 
153-162.—Students at an Asian and at a North 
American university exhibit an association between 
choice of career and ШО of appendectomy. The 
association cannot be related to ethnicity, social class, 
mean age, or current diet, but does prove to be relate: 
to concepts of the self and of parents, as reflected in 
Rorschach and sentence completion test rotocols. The 
meaning of these associations is discussed in relation to 
other peculiarities in the social distribution of appen- 
dectomy, and to the still confused theories regarding the 
pathogenesis of appendicitis.—Journal abstract. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


13217. Balint, M. La fonction thérapeutique de 
médecin. [The therapeutic function of medicine.] Revue 
de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(2), 145-1 54. 
— Doctors should listen more attentively to the patient 
and note negative observations rather than obscure 
them by questioning. The idea is presented that patient 
and doctor interact to "organize" the illness. Diagnosis 
depends upon recognition of 2 images: autogenous 
ailments, and imagined ailments induced in a patient by 
autosuggestion based on a physician's words or actions 
during examinations.—K. J. Hartman. 

13218. Bellman, Richard; Friend, Merril B., & 
Kurland, Leonard. (Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Саш) 
Simulation of the initial psychiatric interview. Be à 
Science, 1966, 11(5), 389-399.—Systematic rod 
of interviewing techniques 18 made possible idis 
procedures described. A nontechnical lexicon 0) m. 
mental concepts in the theory of дук ак Rd 
presented and their relevance to рус! 
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is discussed, The simulation process constructed, using 
a digital computer, excerpts from it, and the ideas 
guiding the construction are discussed.—G. F. Wooster. 

13219. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander, & Birch, 
Herbert G. (New York Medical Coll.) Distortions in 
developmental reporting made by parents of behaviorally 
disturbed children. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 226-234.—Reports “‘find- 
ings on the types of distortion in recall made by parents 
of children referred for psychiatric evaluation because 
of parental concern that significant degrees of behay- 
ioral abnormality existed in their children." 

13220. Cooper, Brian. (U. London, England) 
Psychiatric disorder in hospital and general practice. 
Social Psychiatry, 1966, 11), 7-10.—Compares some 
data obtained from a M hind general practice survey 
in London with available hospital statistics. The find- 
ings were: (1) the psychoses, which predominate in 
mental hospital populations, account for only a small 
proportion of general practice cases; (2) there is an 
excess of psychiatric disorder among women in the 
iced population considerably greater than that re- 

lected by hospital statistics; (3) inception rates derived 

from general practice do not show any rise with age 
comparable to that found for mental hospital Ist 
admissions; and (4) there is no excess of. single persons, 
nor of the lowest social class group, among general 
practice cases as in the mental hospital population. 
These important sources of bias, together with the 
probability of others relating to the geographical, racial, 
and religious distribution of cases, emphasize the need 
for further studies of psychiatric disorders based on 
Tepresentative samples drawn from the general popula- 
tion. (French & German summaries) (17 ref.)—English 
summary. 

13221. Dana, Richard H. (U. Wyoming) Founda- 
tions of clinical psychology: Problems of personality and 
adjustment. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1966. 
viii, 322 p. $6.75. 

13222. Dornié, S., & Cermak, M. Psychika a 
tuberkulóza. [Psychic factors and tuberculosis.] Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia: Vydavatelstvo Slovenskej Aka- 
demie Vied, 1965. 112 p. Кё. 4,50.—Describes psy- 
chological factors at the beginning and during the 
illness, the influence of tuberculosis on emotional 

roblems, and the psychological problems in treatment. 
Russian & English summaries)—H. Bruml. 

13223. Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
of Medicine) Discussion of Dr. Solnit's paper “Who 
deserves child psychiatry? A study in priorities." Journal 
of the American Academy of Chil Psychiatry, 1966, 
5(1), 17-23.—See 40:12. 

13224. Foulds, G. A. (Medical Research Council 
Unit for Research on the Epidemiology of Psychiatric 
Illness, Edinburgh, Scotland) **Psychic:somatic? symp- 
toms and hostility. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1966, 5(3), 185-189.—Women, diagnosed 
by psychiatrists as schizophrenics, paranoid states, 

psychotic depressives, hysterics, anxiety states, or 
neurotic depressives, were dichotomized’ within each 

group on the basis of the Psychic vs. Somatic Scale of 

the Symptom-Sign Inventory. Male neurotics and 

character neurotics were similarly dichotomized. The 
psychic group scored higher than the somatic group in 
10 out of 13 instances on General Hostility and in 12 
out of 13 instances on Direction of Hostility (i.e., more 
intropunitively). It is suggested that somatization of 
symptoms might be a substitute form of intropunitive- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


13225. Gregory, Ian. (Ohio State U. Coll. of Medi- 
cine) Retrospective data concerning childhood loss of a 
parent: I. Actuarial estimates vs recorded frequencies of 
orphanhood. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 
354-361.—2 methods are presented for developing 
actuarial estimates of expected frequencies of parental 
death during the childhood of psychiatric patients, Both 
involve the same adjustments to crude frequencies 
computed from United States generation life tables. The 
short method based on grouped parental ages and 
median year of birth, yielded results that corresponded 
closely with those of the longer method based on 
summation of individual probabilities. No significant 
differences were found between the observed and the 
expected frequencies of parental death during the 
childhood of the 321 psychiatric patients in the present 
study. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

13226. Gregory, Ian. (Ohio State U. Coll. of Med- 
icine) Retrospective data concerning childhood loss of a 
parent: II. Category of parental loss by decade of birth, 
diagnosis, and MMPI? Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1966, 15(4), 362-367.—Data on various categories of 
permanent childhood parental loss were obtained for 
1000 native-born white males and females admitted to 
an adult psychiatric inpatient unit, and some positive 
statistical associations were found with their decade of 
birth. After the data had been standardized for decade 
of birth and sex, there were minimal residual associ- 
ations between specific categories of parental loss and 
specific categories of psychiatric diagnosis or of MMPI 
high points. In contrast with studies concerning delin- 
quency or persistent antisocial behavior, the results of 
this study do not suggest that any form of permanent 
parental loss during childhood is associated with a 
vulnerability to depression or to any specific category of 
neurosis or psychosis in adult life. (23 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

13227. Haase, Hans J. (Psychiatrische Klinik der 
Medizinische Akademie, Diisseldorf, Germany) Am- 
nestische Psychosyndrome im mittleren und höheren 
Lebensalter. [Amnestic psychological syndromes in 
middle and old age.] New York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 
1959. 177 p. $12.00 

13228. Hetznecker, William; Gardner, Elmer A., 
Odoroff, Charles L., & Turner, R. Jay. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Field survey methods in psychi- 
atry: A symptom check list, mental status scale, and 
сека тат scale р evaluation of psychiatric E^ 

еп! rchives of General P: iatr , 15(4), 
42:436. f sychiatry, 1966, 15( 

13229. Hoffer, Abram. (University Hosp., Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada) Psychopathology and 
galactic forces. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1966, 12(4), 284-291.—As measured by the 
Hoffer-Osmond diagnostic test for schizophrenia "'neu- 
тойс Ss have a 6-mo rhythm which is parallel in time to 
the galactic rhythm produced by earth's helicoidal 
movement toward our galactic center."—C. Т. Gaza. 

13230. Jackson, Don D., & Yalom, Irvin. (777 
Bryant St., Palo Alto, Calif.) Family research on the 
problem of ulcerative colitis. Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 15(4), 410-418.—In a study of 8 families 
in which the identified patient had ulcerative colitis, all 
the families appeared to be severely socially restricted 
and actively restricted each other in the range of 
permissible behavior. Data collected on individual 
family members as to their “outside the family” 
behavior corroborated the impression that they existed 
in a narrow band of social participation when compared 
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to a group of "ordinary" families. The terms restric- 
tiveness, restricted family, and recursive arborization 
are introduced as possible conceptual aids in the study 
of family interactional patterns.—Journal summary. 

13231. Lance, James W., & Anthony, Michael. 
(Prince Henry Hosp., Sydney, Australia) Some clinical 
aspects of migraine: A prospective survey of 500 patients. 
Archives of Neurology, 1966, 15(4), 356-361.—The case 
histories of 500 patients subject to attacks of migraine 
once or more each mo. were analyzed and contrasted 
with those of 100 patients suffering from daily tension 
headache. The frequency of epileptic and allergic 
manifestations and the family history of epilepsy and 
allergy were found to be similar in the 2 groups, 
whereas a family history of migraine and a past history 
of frequent vomiting attacks in childhood were signifi- 
cantly more common in migrainous Ss. It was con- 
cluded that the migraine syndrome bears no direct 
relationship either to epilepsy or allergy. (15 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

13232. Laporte, Jean. (Hosp. Général de Verdun, 
Quebec, Canada) Psychothérapie personnelle du rési- 
dent, dans un programme de formation psychiatrique. 
[Personal psychotherapy for the resident doctor ina 
program of psychiatric formation] Canadian Psychi- 
atric Association Journal, 1966, 11(5), 414-420. 
—Stresses the follpnang paints, (1) every psychiatrist, is 
forced to utilize psychotherapy as an essential working 
instrument, which in turn (2) requires that he have a 
normal psychic organization, since in the course of 
treatment he will have to establish himself as a norm of 
adequate functioning; (3) a personal psychotherapy of 
the future psychiatrist will enable him to know his 
weaknesses and to manage and master best his interper- 
sonal and professional relations. He will thus perceive 
more and understand better, the reality of the mentally 
sick.—English summary. 

13233. Mechanic, David. (U. Wisconsin) Response 
factors in illness: The study of illness behavior. Social 
Psychiatry, 1966, 1(1), 11-20.— Шпеѕѕ behavior—the 
manner in which people differentially perceive, evaluate, 
and respond to symptoms—may be viewed from at least 
3 general perspectives: (1) as à product of social and 
cultural conditioning, (2) as part of a coping repertoire, 
or (3) in terms of usefulness for the patient who obtains 
certain advantages from the "sick role." The impor- 
tance. of such factors in determining whether people 
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with the diagnosis of idiopathic hypoparathyroidism 
were seen in the pediatric endocrine clinic at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in the last 26 yr. IQs were obtained 
on 10 of them. The mean IQ was 104,9 and the standard 
deviation 19.08. There was no significant difference 
between Verbal and Performance IQs. There was no 
consistent evidence that early onset of the disease or the 
duration of delay of corrective treatment had a negative 
influence on 10. However, it could be shown in 3 cases 
where serial tests were done, that the IQ elevated after 
the low calcium levels were corrected. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

13236. Novick, Jack. (Hampstead Clinic, London, 
England) Symptomatic treatment of acquired and per- 
sistent enuresis. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 
7165), 363-368.—2 groups of latency-age male enuretics 
were given symptomatic treatment consisting of routine 
supportive contact followed, if necessary, by the 
wetting-alarm treatment for enuresis, | group was 
composed of 22 persistent enuretics (those who have 
wet since birth) and the other of 23 acquired enuretics 
(those who have started to wet after a period of 
continence). In contrast to the persistent enuretics the 
acquired enuretics responded more favorably to routine 
contact alone, took less time, wet less frequently, and 
showed a faster rate of decrease in the course of 
symptomatic treatment. However, they had a higher 
rate of relapse, and had more symptoms and more 
deterioration in other areas of behavior in general after 
treatment.— Journal abstract. 

13237. Penrose, L. S. (U. London, England) The 
contribution of mental deficiency research to ps; chiatry, 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 1(489), 47-755. 
— Various branches of psychiatry have potential value 
for each other although in earlier times, for example, 
mental deficiency and insanity were treated by different 
specialists. Most of the genetically and environmentally 
letermined conditions that have been recently defined 
lead to deficiency, not psychosis. The greater effective- 
ness of mental defect research may be due mainly to the 
more concrete clinical phenomenon, “Insanities result- 
ing from injury or infection arc dealt with more 
effectively as time goes on. However, rational basic 
rather than symptomatic treatment of the so-called 
endogenous diseases is not yet feasible. оца clearly 
these are largely genetically determined, study of the 
enes and the EN DONI OR so far gives us little 

elp. "—R. L. Sulzer. š 

13238. Pratt, Steve, & Tooley, Jay. (Jacksonville 

State Hosp., Ш.) Human actualization teams: The 

tive of contract psychology. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 881-895.—Argues that the 
traditional clinic team is not soncaptnsll equipped to 
deal with the crucial psychosocial pro lems of our 
cataclysmic times. Presents a new “contract ps chol- 
ogy” theory as providing a level of accounting sufficient 
to such problems, with human actualization teams 
becoming change-agent instrumentalities for the realiza- 
tion of human potentialities. (63 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


il . P. (Charlotte Hungerford Hosp., 
ub Деан ae consultation with class- 13239. Rexford, Eveoleen N. (Boston, U. Medical 
room teachers. Journal of the атри саня of E eat A eti wo ae ы рери, оссе 
1 7 1), 134-144.— The process o | ? ' š. i 
снаа оа teacher is described in Ате уд adany of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 51), 
t tial phases focusing on different aspects See 40:12, — w. 
Bs the heo communication involved. 13240. Rutter, Mice & rond V mE 
13235. Money, John, & Ehrhardt, Anke A. aa Маш adi were P d riri 
i . School of Medicine) Preservation о] in and va т fe а chi- 
Hopkins , of childhood. American Journal of families containing 9 ie mle aT ies ai gical 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 237-243.—13 children — atry, 1966, 1(1), ; 
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study of 30 families in all of which there were children 
of school age or younger and in which 1 parent had 
newly attended a diem facility. By the use of a 
particular kind of flexible and detailed questioning 
about recent events an attempt was made to free the 
measurement of events and activities from attitudinal 
biases. A different approach was used for the measure- 
ment of emotions. By the use of tape recordings and 
group discussions, interviewers were trained to recog- 
nize and rate differences in tone of voice as shown in the 
speed, pitch, and intensity of speech. The 3rd main type 
of scale consisted of overall summary ratings of 
relationships. High interrater reliability was demon- 
strated for the emotional scales. Respondent and rater 
biases were not found. Interrater reliability for the 
measures of activities and for the overall summary 
ratings was also high, and it was shown that there was 
good agreement between the accounts of husbands and 
wives when interviewed separately. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

13241, Simon, Nathan M., & Senturia, Audrey 
G. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) Psychiatric sequelae 
of abortion: Review of the literature, 1935-1964. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 378-389. 
—Characteristics of women who have therapeutic 
abortions in Europe differ in many respects from those 
in the United States. There appears to be a lack of 
conclusive data about the effects of therapeutic abor- 
tion. 

13242, Skipper, James K., Jr., & Ellison, Margaret 
D. (Western Mose О.) Personal contact as а tech- 
nique for increasing questionnaire returns from tal- 
ized patients after discharge. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1966, 7(3), 211-214.—1п а study of hospi- 
talized patients, personal face-to-face contact with 
respondents by a sponsor of a study before question- 
naires were mailed was found to be an effective method 
for increasing returns.—Journal abstract. 

‚ 13243. Solnit, Albert J. (Yale U. School of Medi- 
cine) Who deserves child psychiatry? A study in prior- 
ities. Journal of the American Academ of Child Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 5(1), 1-16.—A consideration of the 
hierarchy of training, services, research, administrative 
relationships, and the various levels of preventive 
psychiatric activities in childhood. Discussions follow 
by Leon Eisenberg and Eveoleen N. Rexford.—M. D. 
Franzoni. 

13244. Stewart, Mark A., Pitts, Ferris N., Jr., С 
Alan G., & Dieruf, William” (Washington Ù. School St 
Medicine, St. Louis) The hyperactive child syndrome. 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 861- 

867.—A detailed description of the syndrome was 

obtained by comparing the life histories of 37 hyper- 

active children of relatively normal intelligence aged 

5-11 with the histories of a like number of control 

children.—Journal abstract. 

13245. Veil, C. Quelques aspects psychopathologiques 
des traumatismes corporels. [Psychopathological aspects 
of traumatic accidents.] Revue Médecine Psychoso- 
matique, 1966, 8(1), 45-55.—Every accident is an 
emotional and psychological drama with many causes, 
deriving in part from the victim and the other persons 
involved. Every investigation must take into account the 

personality of the patient, the circumstances of the 
injury, and the surrounding social factors.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

13246. von Baeyer, W. (Universitátsklinik, Heidel- 

berg, Germany) Die Verantwortung der Gesellschaft für 
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ihre psychisch Kranken. [A community's responsibility 
to care for the mentally ill.) Social Psychiatry, 1966, 
1(1), 2-6.—Modern social psychiatry must overcome 
technical, organizational, and financial difficulties, and 
also deal with the problems of its own attitudes towards 
chronically handicapped patients. Social integration will 
only be met by a concerted effort on the part of the 
community to undertake, in a discriminating and pro- 
ressively gradual way, its responsibilities to the mentally 
ill. (French & German summaries)—English summary 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


13247. Arthur, А. Z. (U. Canterbury, New Zea- 
land) A decision-making approach to psychological 
assessment in the clinic. Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 1966, 30(5), 435-438.—The use of efficiency or 
pr matrix in determining selection of treatment is 

rought to the attention of clinical psychologists. It is 

pointed out that a quantitative method for reaching 
decisions is essential where alternative treatments are 
available and outcomes are uncertain. The matrix 
approach demonstrates the necessity for the decision- 
maker to have information which is not normally 
available at present. The approach suggests an ex- 
pansion of the role of the clinical psychologist as 
diagnostician to include elements of operations re- 
search.—Journal abstract. 

13248. Balint, M., & Balint, E. La psychotherapie 
par des non-psychiatres. [Psychotherapy by non- 
psychiatrists.] Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 
1966, 8(1), 71-79.— The position of the psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst is contrasted to that of the medical 
doctor in the psychotherapeutic situation. The atmos- 
phere in which these different disciplines are conducted 
is analyzed. The psychotherapeutic aspects of general 
medical practice are not yet fully recognized.—K. J. 
Нау. Bi 

- Biggar, Jean. Psychotherapy and child devel- 
opment: An introduction for students. New York, N.Y.: 
Barnes & Noble, 1966. xi, 142 p. $4.50. 

13250. Carson, Robert C., & Llewellyn, Charles E., 
Jr. (Duke U.) Similarity in therapeutic dyads: A re- 
evaluation. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(5), 458. 1 
b ec cemere AM (U. Munich, ver 

any) Die rteilung des Behandlungserfolges in der 
Psychotherapie. [Evaluation of results of treatment їп 
psychotherapy.] New York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 
1962. 102 p. $7.40. 

13252. Greenberg, Irvin. (Baltimore County Dept. of 
Health, Towson, Md.) Psychotherapy: Learning and 
relearning. Canada's Mental Health Supplement, 1966, 
No. 53, 9 p. 

13253. Hart, James J. (Park Coll. Equivalence 
range and ego threat. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research 
& Practice, 1966, 3(3), 105-106.—H. K. Moore. 

13254. Hollon, Thomas H. Ego psychology and the 
зросте therapy of borderline states. Psychotherapy: 

ry, Research & Practice, 1966, 33), 135-138.—H. 
K. Moore. 


13255. Holt, Herbert. (240 Central Park S., New 
York, N.Y.) The case of Father M: A segment of an 
зо. К Journal of Existentialism, 1966, 

Š zman, Mathilda S., & Forman, Virginia 
P. (Harvard Medical School, Boston) A multidimen- 
sional content-analysis system applied to the analysis of 
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therapeutic technique in psychotherapy with schizophreni 
patients. Psychological. Bulletin, 1986, 66(4), оред 
—Describes a 5-dimensional content-analysis system for 
the study of naturally occurring spoken discourse about 
sociopsychological aspects of human life in use in a 
long-term, atheoretic study of psychotherapy. The ways 
in which decisions concerning research methodology are 
determined by the long-term, atheoretic character of the 
research are discussed. Empirical findings are presented 
concerning the reliability of the system's coding cate- 
gories, the consistency of therapist verbal behavior as 
measured by the content-analysis system, and the 
sensitivity of the system to differences in therapeutic 
technique related to difference in theoretical orientation. 
The exploratory analysis to isolate a variable related to 
an aspect of therapeutic outcome is described.— Journal 
abstract. 

13257. Hunnekens, Helmut. Besonderheiten der 
Psychotherapie Pubertierender. [Peculiarities of psycho- 
therapy at puberty.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1966, 
11(3), 136-147.—Are the usual assumptions of psy- 
chotherapy fulfilled in the youthful patient? Because the 
therapist is an adult the psychotherapeutic dialog 
between him and the youth is an unequal partnership. 
The youth has the task of detaching himself from the 
ties and protections of childhood and finding his 
individual position.—£. E. Johnson. 

13258. Lang, Peter J. (U. Wisconsin) The transfer 
of treatment. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(5), 375-378.—Problems in the psychotherapy of 
behavior disorders are considered, with special em- 
phasis on transfer to extratreatment settings. The impor- 
tance of verbal mediators in operant procedures is 
pointed out, and suggestions made concerning the more 
effective use of secondary reinforcement and for the 
enhancement of stimulus and response generalization. It 
is suggested that treatment is facilitated if clients have 
knowledge of results and are aware of the principles 
involved in the therapeutic task. Problems specific to 
the reinforcement of inhibition are considered, as well 
as possible limitations imposed by temperament.— 
Journal abstract. 

13259. Oberleder, Muriel. Psychotherapy with the 
aging: An art of the possible? Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1966, 3(3), 139-142.—" Rarely is 
the older patient as resistant to dealing with emotional 
problems of old age as the therapist." —H. K. Moore. 

13260. Stollak, Gary E., Guerney, Bernard G., Jr.» & 
(Eds.) (Indiana U.) Psychotherapy 


thberg, Meyer. 
pon ror ill: Rand- 


Selected readings. Chicago, 


В., et al. (U. Arkansas) 
Therapist empathy, genuineness, and warmth and patient 
therapeutic outcome. Journal of Consulting Psyc! ology, 


395-401.—A study aimed at cross- 
hat the levels of 


nonpossessive 
у related to the 


tended to confirm the importa 
conditions in combination and o! 
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patients, therapists providing high therapeutic condi- 
Чора pos 90%, oie especie while those pro- 
viding lower conditions had 50% improvement. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. КҮ үз 

13262. Zak, Gerald H. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) On the theory and 
pathology of laughter in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1966, 3(3), 97-101. 
—Laughter may be a form of disguised communica- 
tion.—H. K. Moore. 


Therapeutic Process 


13263. Ali el-Batrawi, Salah el-Din. The differential 
effects of two therapeutic techniques on selected aspects 
of client behavior. George Washington University Bulle- 
атр of Doctoral Dissertations, 1964, 64(1), 

13264. Caruth, Elaine, & Ekstein, Rudolf. (Reiss- 
Davis Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Interpretation within the metaphor: Further considera- 
tions. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 35-45.—The metaphor enables 
the patient to maintain the necessary distance from 
interpreted content with the feeling that the деш of 
the metaphor is égo dystonic and not meant by him 
“really.” Gradually, through the process of metaphors. 
the meaning is accepted as part of the inner reality.—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

13265. Lessing, Elise E., & Schilling, Frank H. (Inst. 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, lll.) Relationship 
between treatment selection variables and treatment 
outcome in a child guidance clinic: Ап application of 
data-processing methods. Journal of the American Acad- 
emy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 313-348.—4 func- 
tions of a clinical data collection and rocessing system 
are described: (1) case finding, (2) description of 
population and services offered with evaluative analysis, 
(3) description. and comparison of subgroups, (4) 
exploration and testing of psychodynamic hypotheses. 
Summary descriptive data on 6483 cases served as an 
example of the 2nd function. 837 cases were divided 
into 2 groups: 505 children treated. directly and 332 
mothers treated without any direct therapy for the 
child; they did not differ in regard to frequency of 
interviews, experience of therapist, etc. Only 3 out of 29 
background variables tested predicted treatment out- 
come in the child sample, while 6 out of 29 variables 
differentiated successfully treated mothers. The most 
clear-cut relationships were between the child’s treat- 
ment outcome т-а his degree of disturbance and 
between the mother's treatment outcome and her 
recognition of her own pathogenic role. The small 
number of background variables found to be related to 
treatment outcome contrasted with the large number of 
such variables found to differentiate the treated cases 
from the total clinic population. (28 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

13266. Parens, Henri, & Weech, Alexander A., 
Jr. (Philadelphia Psychiatric (уре deren 
learning responses in young patients wi ! 

Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
1966, 5(1), 75-92.—5 patients with neurotic learning 


problems, studied during the course of psychotherapy, 


d learning response, 1€., an 


i ї i Легаќе 
f ative findings for separate analysis demonstrated an accel ¢ miei 
р pe were interpreted im terms of its ao improvement in aC de ince schol 
i lation with empathy and genuineness in can bec › Д from 
the present “sample ‘On the overall measure for all The Phronological segment of psych therapy associa! 
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with this type of response was studied. Close attention 
to data that could be recognized prior to the accelerated 
learning response provided the opportunity to identify 
those factors which appeared critical to its occurrence. 2 
types of accelerated learning response were observed: 
Type I in which resolution of the focal conflict 
occurred, and Type II in which the solution of the focal 
conflict was attenuated by the introduction of a 
secondary conflict. In Type II the focal conflict was not 
resolved.—M. D. Franzoni. 

13267. Rabkin, Leslie; Weinberger, Gerald, & Klein, 
Armin. (U. Washington Medical School, Seaitle) 
What made Allen run? The process of communication in 
residential treatment. Journal of the American Academy 
of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 272-283.— Presents a 
cross-sectional view of 2 wk. of residential treatment in 
the life of a child, and notes how lapses in staff 
communication and sensitivity can lead to the dis- 
ruption of the therapeutic process. 

13268. Shore, Milton F., Massimo, Joseph L., 
Kisielewski, Julia, & Moran, Janet K. (National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Adelphi, Md.) Object relations 
changes resulting from successful psychotherapy with 
adolescent delinquents and their relationship to academic 
performance. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 93-104.—Using the Leary Scale 
of Interaction for the analysis of thematic stories for 
object relations, it was found that major changes in 
object relations resulted from a new comprehensive 
vocationally oriented psychotherapy program for ado- 
lescent delinquent boys. This change was greatly asso- 
ciated with an improvement in academic achievement. 
The: primary change in object relations occurred in 
reducing negative interactions and translating these into 
positive constructive interactions. Acceptance of passiv- 
ity appeared secondary. Interactions showing open 
resistance to authority revealed a drop. It appears that 
treatment, through the process of positive identification, 
may have helped the delinquent boy work out problems 
so that he could become more socialized and not feel a 
need to reject society's demands, 1 of which is academic 
КАШ ТАГЫ summary. 

n te, Alice M., Fichtenbaum, Leonard, & 
Dollard, John. (Yale U.) Measuring change: A verbal 
and nonverbal content analysis method. Psychotherapy: 
Кр! Research & Practice, 1966, 3(3), 107-113.—H. 

- Moore. 


Group Therapy 


13270. Boenheim, Curt. (Columbus State Hosp., 
O.) Music and therapy. Journal of Music Ther- 
apy, 1966, 3(2), 49-52.—F. О. Triggs. 

13271. Butler, Becky. (Columbus State Hos 4 0) 
Music group psychotherapy. Journal of Music erapy, 
1966, 3(2), 53-56.—A description of music therapy 
sessions and how to set them up.—F. O. Triggs. 

13272. Chalpin, George. (Douglas A. Thom Clinic 
for Children, Boston, Mass.) The fathers" group: An 
effective therapy medium for involving fathers in a child 

psychiatric clinic treatment program. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 
125-133.—The major goals of the fathers’ group are: (1) 
to reverse trends of angry passivity and hg ni in 
the fathers, (2) to increase their family involvement by 
the parallel path of group involvement, (3) to improve 
the quality and efficacy of the father’s relationship to 
both wife and children, and (4) to capitalize on changes 
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in the treated child and wife who often become more 
capable of switching over to a more healthful relation- 
ship with the husband father. 

13273. Gratton, L., Lafontaine, C., & Guibeautt, 
J. (St. Louis State Hosp., Mo.) Group psychoanalytic 
work with children. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1966, 11(5), 430-442.—Presents a method of 
group therapy applicable to the different age groups and 
to the different psychiatric entities of adolescence and 
childhood. Some hopeless patients did not improve at 
all, but many patients did show a remarkable improve- 
ment. (French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal abstract 

13274. Rothaus, Paul; Hanson, Philip G., & Cleve- 
land, Sidney E. (Houston Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Tex.) Art and group dynamics. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1966, 20(4), 182-187.—Re- 
ports on a pilot study with 25 mental hygiene students 
on the use of Bion's leaderless group therapeutic 
procedures when an art project is selected for the group 
task. The experiment as designed places emphasis on 
the nonverbal ability of the Š although many verbal 
aspects are included. The 25 Ss were randomly sub- 
divided into 3 teams each of which was to decide upon a 
painting and carry it out as an activity based upon team 
rather than individual concepts. The team efforts were 
rated individually and by skilled Os with reference to: 
the influences of members upon the accomplishment of 
the task, degree to which each individual participated, 
the quality of the product, and the satisfactions derived 
by the participants in carrying out the task. Results 
appear to indicate that some significant aspects of group 
dynamics are revealed by this technique that may be 
more or less predictable by selected MMPI scales and 
that the potential of these procedures with mentally ill 
Ss may be worth study. The implications of this 
technique for using the skills of the occupational 
therapist and the nonverbal activities she has to offer 
pros in group therapy are suggested.— M. A. Seiden- 

eid. 


Special Therapies 


13275. Burnheim, Ronald B., Terry, Paul M., & 
Herron, John T. (North Ryde Psychiatric Centre, New 
South Wales, Australia) Comparative recovery of 
mental functions after electroconvulsive therapy with 
methohexital and thiopentone anaesthesia. Medical 
Journal of Australia, 1966, 1(15), 625-627.— Describes a 
psychological test schedule used to investigate post- 
electroconvulsive therapy recovery rates with 2 short- 
duration anesthetic agents in a hospital treatment 
Program. Although the rapidity of detoxification after 
meth iohexital was confirmed, the magnitude of the 
difference in recovery rates between this drug and 
thiopentone was considerably less than that reported in 
some previous studies.—Author abstract. 

13276. Clark, D. F. (Ladysbridge Hosp., Banff, 
Scotland) em т of Gilles de la ipee 

ritish Jou of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(489), 
771-778.—Веһауіог therapy was successful in/2 of 3 
cases, and the explanation appears to be that a motor 
tic is learned originally as a reducer of high autonomic 
drive and at the same time аз an activator of cortical 
arousal. Because of the extraverted nature of the 
Patient, this produces cortical inhibition levels by 
satiation far above a level allowing adequate motor and 
verbal control. A successful treatment, then, must aim 
to reduce autonomic arousal and eliminate the satiation 
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effects by cutting down the spontaneous incidence of the 
tic by deliberate practice of it.—R. L. Sulzer. 

13277. Cyrus, Andrew E., Jr. (Marquette U. 
Medical School) Music for receptive release. Journal of 
Music Therapy, 1966, 3(2), 65-68.—F. O. Triggs. 

13278. Landfield, A. W., & Allee, Ruth. (U. 
Missouri) Twelve case reports examined in terms of 
Shaw's reconciliation theory. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1966, 3(3), 125-134.—H. K. 
Moore. 

13279. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) Integrity 
therapy: A self-help approach. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1966, 3(3), 114-119.—H. K. 
Moore. 

13280. Pool, D. A., & Brown, Robert. (Southwestern 
Medical School; Dallas, Tex.) Psychological correlates 
of the MFS Rehabilitation Rating Scale. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1966, 20(4), 188-192. 
— The MFS Rehabilitation Rating Scale, Nichol’s Brief 
Form of the WAIS, and the MMPI were administered 
to 26 male patients in occupational therapy to evaluate 
the effects of intellectual and personality variables on 
MFS scale scores, The results suggest that: (1) better 
educated, more intelligent Ss receive higher MFS scores, 
and (2) high MFS scale scores are suggestive of better 
general psychological adjustment than are low ones. 
Low MES scale scores appear to be related to im- 
maturity, dependency, self-centeredness, rigidity, de- 
mandingness, functional complaints of a somatic 
nature, oversensitivity, lack of drive, and unwillingness 
to admit psychological problems; high scores are related 
to more energy, optimism and enthusiasm, and less 
defensiveness.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

13281. Smith, Vernon H. (San Antonio State Hosp., 
Tex.) Identity crises in conversion hysteria with implica- 
tions for integrity therapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1966, 3(3), 120-124.—Н. К. 
Мооге. 


Drug Therapy 


John D., Stiefel, John R., & Jones, 
Marshall B. (Coll. of Medicine, U. Florida) Practical 

method: II. А drug-drug comp: k: 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 368-372. 
the evaluation of psycho- 
pharmacologic agents in psychiatric outpatients de- 
features: (1) the administration of placebo 


ication to all patients in the Ist 2 wk. visits and the 
Rebus pe at the 3rd visit, (2) 


13282. Ainslie, 


covariance adjustment: p T 1 
status at the 3rd visit, and (3) the inclusion of presenting 
in the criterion measure. In a previous 
found to 
ing imipramine. To deter- 


also small, or to 
imipramine was compar n 
population (N = 18) of depressed outpatients. The 
variance in the nialamide group was virtually 
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was associated with sharply reduced variance. This 
method, therefore, would appear to be as useful in 
drug-drug as in drug-placebo designs. (20 ref.)—Journal 
"713283. Ban, Thomas A. (D 
1 . Ban, . (Douglas Hosp., Verdun, 
Quebec, Canada) Predictors of а to 
Canada's Mental Health, 1966, 14(5-6), 23-24. 
13284. Bartholomew, Allen A. (Alexandra Clinic, 
Dept. Social Welfare, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) 
A long-acting phenothiazine in the treatment of alcoholics 
in an out-patient clinic. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1966, 27(3), 510-513.—2. problems in pre- 
scribing medication for alcoholics are that the patients 
may fail to take the medication or, if given large 
quantities to. take home, may use the medications to 
attempt. suicide. To overcome these difficulties, a 
long-acting phenothiazine, flufenazine enanthate, was 
ven biweekly (25 mg. in a 1 ml. preparation by 
intramuscular injection) to 34 alcoholics (9 women), Of 
the 34, 26 showed a beneficial pharmacological response 
to the drug; they felt more relaxed, contented, and their 
anxieties were relieved. The patients also responded 
favorably to the procedure of receiving an intragluteal 
injection, The drug tended to produce a number of 
extrapyramidal side effects but these were prevented or 
controlled either with benztropine or trihexyphenidyl. It 
is concluded that a drug of this type is of potential value 
in treating alcoholics.—Journal abstract. 
13285. Heninger, George, & Speck, Louise B. 
(Connecticut Mental Health Center, New Haven) 
Мыке om ser ent mental on — 
ics: g after phenothiazine . Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), "419-426. 
— Prior to treatment with phenothiazine, schizophrenic 
patients were found to differ significantly from non- 
patient controls in the amplitude of the visual evoked 
response (VER) to paired stimuli and in amplitude of 
response to paired or single stimuli. Both before and 
after treatment. with pa there were 2 sig- 
nificant correlations. between amount of symptoma- 
tology and any of the 5 VER variables measured. 
Following treatment there were several significant corre- 
lations between improvement in symptoms and shift of 
the amplitude ratio toward nonpatient values. Change 
in amplitude of response to paired stimuli correlated 
significantly with changes in symptomatology along an 
inward-outward directed continuum but did not cor- 
relate with improvement. (26 ref. )—Journal summary. 
13286. Kronbergerová, J. K otázce EEG Y 
léčby fenothiazinovymi cp ere v starších lidí. 
[The problem of EEG changes during phenothiazine 
treatment in older people.] Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 
1966, 62(1), 24-29.—Report on the occurrence of slow 
delta waves in EEG recordings in the Ven area 
during phenothiazine treatment with elderly patients 
who did not, at the time, show more definite clinical 
signs of vascular brain disturbance. There was à 
connection between these changes and the depression of 
blood pressure noticed during the Ist wk. of treatment. 
An EEG examination may prevent unex com- 
plications of a sudden vascular emergency.—H. Bruml. 
13287. Mathé, A. Le médecin, le malade et le 
médicament. [The doctor, the illness and the пошса a 
tion.] Revue de Médecine Psychosomatigse, 1966, К» 
65-69.—Aspects of Kissel and Barrucan (sec 30; Aja 


igni t the .05 level, in favor of imipramine. | 
The e i the idea that the reduced variance Placebos et Effet десе еп Me йл О 
with placebo in the Ist study stemmed from its discussed. A 5 ific согы : 3x ical, 
nonactivity; in both studies little mean improvement placebos is п Perhaps the effect 
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like a suggestion, perhaps psychophysiological, like a 
reflex conditioned by stress.—K. J. Hartman. 

13288. Melnyk, W. T., Worthington, A. G., & 
Laverty, S. G. (Kingston General Hosp., Canada) 
Abrupt withdrawal of chlorpromazine and thioridazine 
from schizophrenic in-patients. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1966, 11(5), 410-413.—40 patients 
were randomly assigned to either a continuation of 
thioridazine or chlorpromazine medication group or to 
a placebo medication group. Withdrawal symptoms 
were recorded in a large majority of the placebo group. 
Characteristically, these symptoms no longer occurred 
after the 2nd wk. of withdrawal. Symptoms which 
characterized the patient's illness prior to phenothiazine 
treatment were observed in 50% of the placebo group 
by the end of the 6-wk withdrawal period. None of the 
drug group showed relapse symptoms. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

13289. Schulte, W. (Universitáts-Nervenklinik Tü- 
bingen, Germany) Ansatzpunkte für eine Psychother- 
apie bei Melancholischen auf der Basis eines Pharma- 
kogenen Erlebniswandels. [Starting points for a psycho- 
therapy of melancholics on the basis of a phar- 
macogenic change in experiences.] Psychiatrie, Neu- 
rologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(7), 241- 
248.—Psychopharmaceuticals facilitate access to mel- 
ancholics, but the accompanying encouraging results 

* seem to discourage working-up such a disease and its 
biographical and existential classification.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

13290. Smart, Reginald G., Storm, Thomas; Baker, 
Earl F., & Solursh, Lionel. (Alcoholism & Drug 
Addiction Research Foundation, 24 Harbord St., 
Toronto, Canada) A controlled study of lysergide in the 
treatment of alcoholism: I. The effects on drinking 
behavior. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1966, 
27 (3), 469-482.—30 volunteers from the inpatients or 
day-care patients of the Foundation were randomly 
selected and divided into 3 groups of 10 Ss; all had a 
history of prolonged, excessive and uncontrolled drink- 
ing, lack of success in therapy, and little abstinence in 
the yr. prior to their appearance at the clinic; average 
age was 40 yr. “All patients were given psychiatric 
interviews, psychological tests and a drinking behavior 
questionnaire prior to the study and again in a 
follow-up 6 mo. later. All patients took part in the 
general treatment program of the clinic." The lysergide 
group, the ephedrine group and the control group 
showed "an improvement at the 6-mo follow-up," but 
“No significant intergroup differences were found in the 
following alcoholic symptoms: morning drinking, black- 
outs, drinking on the job, or preoccupation with 
alcohol." In contrast to previous studies, “lysergide 
...failed as an effective adjunct to psychotherapy." 
Discrepancies with previous studies are attributed to 
differences in personnel, facilities and details of proce- 
dures.—4. Linnick. 

13291. Zrull, Joel P., Westman, Jack C., Arthur, 
Bettie, & Rice, Dale L. (U. Michigan) An evaluation 
of methodology used in the study of psychoactive dru 
for children. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 284-291.—Disagreement among 

the psychiatric interview, psychological testing, and 
social work reports from the child's parents and school 
was found in ratings of change in children on psycho- 
active drugs; the only trend toward agreement was 
between reports of parents and school. Information 
obtained about the child's behavior at home and school 
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is more helpful in evaluating a child's response to 
psychoactive drugs than observations made in the clinic. 
The evaluation of psychoactive drugs is more complex 
with children than with adults.—Journal summary. 


INSTITUTION & HOSPITAL CARE 


13292. Dick, Harry R. (North Texas State U.) 
Nature and significance of changes in the houseparent role 
in institutions for children. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1966, 7(3), 175-183.— The superimposition of 
treatment and rehabilitation functions upon custodial 
ones in modern residential institutions for children has 
significant СЕ for the role of the houseparent. 
The effects of this functional dualism were studied by 
comparing the houseparent role expectations of 80 
housemothers at a training center for children with 
speech and related handicaps with the expectations of 
16 institutional staff members. Although these groups 
were agreed on the relative importance of norms 
governing certain basic physical and emotional needs of 
the child, they were in disagreement on what were called 
custodial and clinical norms. Both groups misjudged the 
other group's image of the housemother role in certain 
areas, However, staff members had, а more accurate 
image of the housemothers' perception of their own role 
than housemothers had of the staff's perception of that 
role.—Journal abstract. 

13293, Eiduson, Bernice T., Johnson, Trinidad C., & 
Rottenberg, David. (Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Comparative studies of learning 
problems seen in five child clinics. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 829-839.— To what extent 
do clinical record data vary as a function of differences 
in institutional data collection practices? 50 records of 
learning problems, 10 of which were gathered in each of 
5 clinics, were transcribed into computer-acceptable 
form using a generalized information processing system, 
the Psychiatric Case History Event System, so that 
comparative studies of their structure and content could 
be undertaken.—Journal abstract. 

13294. Gardner, Elmer A., & Babigian, Haroutun 
M. (U. Rochester School of Medicine & Dentistry) A 
longitudinal comparison of psychiatric service. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 818-828.—A 
comparison of overall mental illness rates and pattern 
of psychiatric service provided to patients from low and 
high Socioeconomic areas of Monroe County, N.Y. The 
Psychiatric case register indicates much higher rates of 
illness in the lower socioeconomic groups with inade- 
quate treatment services provided. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

13295. Güknar, M. Kemal. (Northville State Hosp., 
Mich.) Therapeutic considerations for long-term ser- 
vices. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 
11(5), 395-400.—Work has been outlined as a tested 
proposal to improve therapeutic efficiency in a long- 
term service without increasing the number of staff or 
the facilities. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

13296. Grey, Alan. (William Alanson White Inst., 
New York, М.Ү.) Social class and the psychiatric 
patient: A study in composite character. Contemporary 
Psychoanalysis, 1966, 22), 87-121.—Middle-class (MC) 
personnel of a psychiatric hospital were found to regard 
and treat MC (male) patients more favorably than 
lower-class (LC; male) patients, and judged the outcome 
of treatment to be more favorable for MC patients. The 
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higher status group of patients observed hospital 
procedures more carefully and engaged significantly less 
in acting-out behavior. There were significant differ- 
o pes ш 2 social class levels in their reports of 
certain childhood experience and curren i i 

(40 ref.) —Journal Paro HUY d Und 

13297. Harrison, Saul I., & Klapman, Howard J. (U. 
Michigan Medical School) Relationships between social 
forces and homosexual behavior observed in a children's 
psychiatric hospital. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 105-110.—Homosexual 
activity in a children's psychiatric hospital created an 
opportunity to study some social determinants of the 
behavior that are not described as frequently as the vital 
psychobiological factors in homosexuality.—Journal 
summary. 

13298. Johnson, Dale L., Rothaus, Paul, & Hanson, 
Philip G. (U. Houston) A human relations training 
program for hospital personnel. Journal of Health & 
Human Behavior, 1966, 7(3), 215-223.—A human rela- 
tions training laboratory of 1 wk. duration was con- 
ducted for dietetic interns. A distinguishing feature of 
this laboratory was that the small group discussions 
were self-directed. An analysis of variance revealed 
significant changes for the trained group, but not for the 
controls, on certain scales. On other rating scales 
participants reacted favorably toward the training 
program.—Journal abstract. 

13299. Levine, Fredric M., Shader, Richard I., 
Whitney, Norman, & Grinspoon, Lester. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) The observers and the 
observed: The effects of doing ratings on staff-patient 
contact patterns. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(5), 456-457.—On a research ward where nursing 
personnel have both research and clinical responsi- 
bilities, the effect of staff's rating of patients’ behavior 
on frequency of contacts was assessed. Percentages of 
staff's contacts with patients and with other staff were 
compared on days when the staff was doing the ratings 
with days when it was not. There were no ifferences in 
the percentage of interactions with patients on rating 
and nonrating days. There were more interactions with 
staff on rating days. This finding suggests that although 
doing rating did not interfere with patient-staff rela- 
tions, the increase in staff-staff contacts might be due to 
rating staff obtaining more information upon which to 
base their ratings by talking to other staff members. 


—Journal abstract. 
13300. Straker, M., Davanloo, H., & Moll, A. 


E. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada) The chronic psychi- 
atric out-patient in a general tal setting. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(5), 401-409. 
—A review of 65 cases from a psychiatric outpatient 
clinic in a general hospital setting reflects the interaction 
of several factors in determining chronicity. Chronic 
patients tend to have a poorly dep ego structure, 
which often reflects family psychopathy, and is in turn 
reflected by impaired social skills and a limited capacity 
to recover after a severe life stress. Emotional turmoil is 
frequently manifested by psychophysiological disturb- 
ances. (French summary)— Journal summary. 

13301. Tryon, Phyllis A., & Leonard, Robert C. 


(School of Nursing, Yale U.) A clinical test of patient- 


centered nursing. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 


1966, 7(), 183-192.—Presents the design and results ofa 
clinical experiment indicating greater effectiveness ofa 
patient-centered nursing approach used to administer a 
standard nursing procedure.—Journal abstract. 
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13302. Wilson, Glenn D. (U. Canterbury, Christ- 
church, New Zealand) ‘‘Europeanisation”’ ind Pisin 
Sion to mental hospital in the Fiji Islands. New Zealand 
Medical Journal, 1965, 64(395), 364-367.—Mental 
hospitalization rates are compared for 3 racial groups in 
Fiji. the Fijian rate is about /4 that of the Indians, who 
in turn tend to be lower than the "others" category. 
Since 1941, the sex ratio has changed from 2 males per 
female to an ca eerie even representation, New 
Zealand has both a higher absolute Tate and a higher 
relative increase than Fiji. Functional psychoses 
account for 77% of patients in Fiji, but only 26% in 
New Zealand. It is suggested that these differences 
primarily reflect the degree of Europeanization of group 
rather than its tendency to generate “disturbed” 
individuals.—Author summary. 

13303. Wood, Benjamin S., Jr., Wilson, Gordon G., 
Jessor, Richard, & Bogan, Joseph B. (Federal Youth 
Center, Englewood, Colo.) Troublemaking behavior in a 
correctional institution: Relationship to inmates’ defini- 
tion of their situation. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 795-802.—Inmates labeled as 
“troublemakers” by institutional staff are found to 
differ significantly from other inmates in the way they 
perceive their institutionalization. Distinguishing char- 
acteristics are elucidated which present a profile of the 
maladaptive inmate and shed li M on the psychology of 
institutionalization.—Journal abstract. 

13304. Wylie, Howard L., Gluck, Martin R., & 
LeGasse, Arthur A. (Children's Psychiatric Center, 
Eatontown, N.J.) Feedback for planning. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1966, S(1), 
145-154.— Discussion of automated data usefulness for 
planning in terms of a concrete experience. 


PSYCHODRAMA 


13305. White, William F., & Allen, Walter R. (U. 
Georgia) Psychodramatic effects of music as a psycho- 
therapeutic agent. Journal of Music Therapy, 1966, 3(2), 
69-71.—"When Negro male adolescents diagnosed as 
mentally retarded participated in psychodramatics 
structured with music mediation or in the chorale of a 
therapeutic music program, indications of marked 
modifications in self-concepts were noted. Significant 
differences between pretest and posttest W-A-Y scores 
were found in 5 categories. In general, results of the 
study have confirmed the hypothesis that music partici- 
pation and the stimulus figure of the same race and sex 
may help to bring about, in educable mentally retarded 
Negroes, more positive and healthy concepts of self." 


—F. О. Triggs. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


13306. Dimant, F., & Raimbault, G. Preparation a la 
maternité? Le vécu de l'accouchement. [Preparation for 
maternity? Regarding the experience of childbirth.] 
Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(2), 137- 
144.—Questions whether preparation for natural child- 
birth is a beneficial demystification" of childbirth, or a 
tendency to vulgarize psychoanalytic theories and 
obsessively rationalize libidinal life. The preparation 
evidently hes little effect on the fantasy relational ps ^ 
the expectant mother with members of the oe 1 
staff. This relationship is said tO кешш sis ly 
invested relationship in each partner.—A- + k 
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13307. Fairbairn, Robert Н. (Vancouver General 
Hosp., Canada) Vincent van Gogh: His psychopathol- 
ogy as reflected in his oil paintings. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1966, 11(5), 443-444. 

13308. Lefer, Leon. (William Alanson White Inst., 
New York, N.Y.) A psychoanalytic view of a dental 
phenomenon: Psychosomatics of the temporomandibular 
joint pain dysfunction syndrome. Contemporary Psy- 
choanalysis, 1966, 2(2), 135-150.— The temporomandib- 
ular joint pain dysfunction patient usually has poor ego 
boundaries and utilizes bodily reactions to diminish the 
level of anxiety aroused by the threatened eruption into 
awareness of oral sadistic, extractive, and incorporative 
needs. The symptoms arise during a time of threatened 
or actual Шырп of a symbiotic relationship. The 

atient utilizes his symptoms to regain security in the 
form of a transference relationship with the dentist. The 
dentist must avoid disrupting the body image of the 
patient with radical mechanical procedures in his efforts 
to relieve symptoms. The psychiatrist may be of aid to 
the patient as his co-therapist—the dentist being the 
other partner—and of aid to the dentist as an educator. 
—Journal summary. 

13309. Ziolko, H. U. (Nussbaumallee 30-38, Berlin, 
Germany) Ambivalenz. [Ambivalence.] Zeitschrift für 
Йо аре und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 
16(4), 121-134.—A mbivalence, i.e., the confrontation of 
antagonistic emotional states, intentions, impulses, 
drives, etc., is also found in normal psychology. In 
simultaneous ambivalence | of these tendencies may be 
suppressed into the subconscious, Interfering ambiv- 
alence usually consists of contradictory tendencies. 
Complementary ambivalence is the overemphasis of a 
conscious tendency as a reaction to a negated contra- 
dictory tendency which has been repressed. Successive 
ambivalence is the chronological succession of con- 
tradictory tendencies. (19 ref.)—/. Neufeld. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


13310. Begelman, D. A. (Fairfield Hills Hosp., 
Newtown, Conn.) Schizophrenic versus organic impair- 
ment in abstract ability. British Journal qi Psychiatry, 
1966, 112(489), 783-788.—Items requiring an implicit 
reference to the visual dimension of similarity can be 
used to diagnostically differentiate schizophrenic and 
organic populations. Visual items show greatest deficits 
for the organic group, less for the schizophrenic group, 
and least for the normal group with comparisons 


covering 19 sons in each up. С 

Suman for entiende on the W IS Wioriiatior, 

subtest, and educational experience was equivalent.—R 

L. Sulzer. кү 
13311. Buehler, John A. Two experiments in psychi- 


atric interrater reliability. Journal of Health & Human 
Behavior, 1966, 7(3), а зонта! of Heal examined 
Ss and wrote detailed narrative summaries of their 
Andia Oher psychiatrists = available all data with 
x © personal contact. The reviewin 
psychiatrists agreed closely among themselves and wi: 
the E when ratings were made on a 5-point scale of 
impairment. Exp. II, designed to find if reviewing 
presse could agree on ratings of material obtained 
у nonpsychiatrist social interviewers, showed that they 
agreed пок Overall, the results showed % agreement 
among psychiatrist-raters from protocols ъа - 
шше роп ae a social interview 
immary. eld for hysical ап i 
functioning Ойша. Аеш лагын ыг уг 
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(Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Možnosti zle- 
psení diagnostiky schizofrenií vyšetřením kapilár. [Con- 
tribution of capillary examination to diagnosis of 
schizophrenia.] Československá Psychiatrie, 1966, 62(2), 
87-94,—103 patients were examined capillaroscopically 
using the evaluation of developmental types of the 
angiocapillary network on the nail bed of both hands 
according to Н. К. Maricue. 70% of patients with 
malignant schizophrenia had the index of pathological 
values, whereas the control group (patients with internal 
diseases) had the pathological index in only 174; of the 
cases, An additional 25 schizophrenics were examined 
by the test of fragility of capillaries; fragility was 
already elevated in young patients (16-25 yr. old), The 
schizophrenics were also given a test of transition of 
human albumin labeled with iodine 1-131. The speed 
gradient of the transition of albumin from cerebrospinal 
liquid into the blood was increased.—H. Bruml 

13313. Hall, P. (Powick Hosp., Worchester, Eng- 
land) Some clinical aspects of moving house as an 
apparent precipitant of psychiatric symptoms. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 59-70.—Com- 
pares 150 psychiatric out-patients who had moved in 
the past 2 yr. with 100 cases who had not, using a 
lengthy checklist of demographic items and symptoms. 
Patients who developed symptoms tended to be females 
with a past history of psychiatric treatment. They 
tended to be only or youngest children, and to have 
developed a depressive illness. (71 ref.)— W. С. Ship- 
man. 

13314. Heimann, H., & Lukacs, G. (U. Lausanne, 
Switzerland) Eine Methode zur quantitativen Analyse 
der mimischen Bewegungen. [A method for quantitative 
analysis of mimetic motions.] Archiv für die gesamte 
Psychologie, 1966, 118(1-2), 1-17.—Analysis of a 
patient's mimetic expressions plays an important role in 
Psychiatric diagnosis. A new method is described for 
шашу analysis of facial motions. Variables were 

lerived from the measurement of the displacement of 4 
marks on the face (median extremity of eyebrows and 
commissures of the Lt Some examples are given to 
show the reliability of the method in sychopathology 
and psychopharmacology. Results of the use of the 
method in measuring the effects of LSD are pre- 
sented.—K. J. Hartman. 

13315. Kugel, Robert B., Lundgren, Raymond G., Јг., 
& Fedge, Alan K. (Brown U.) A comparison of two 
laboratory techniques for early detection of phenyl- 
ketonuria. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
71(2), 244-248.—Reports on approximately 2600 new- 
born infants on whom simultaneous determinations for 
serum phenylalanine were made utilizing the LaDu and 
Guthrie techniques. The results show that the LaDu test 
15 а more sensitive index for determining serum phe- 
nylalanine. The Guthrie test while only roughly quanti- 
tative was found to compare favorably in all instances 
with the Гаро test.—Journal abstract. 

13316. Rawnsley, K. (Welsh National School of 
Medicine, Cardiff) Congruence of independent measures 
of psychiatric morbidity. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Каа 1966, 10(1), 84-93 —Examines the relation- 
Шр between a modification of the Cornell Medical 
ndex Health Questionnaire and the judgment of 
pore Practitioners. Positive associations are found 

ween the 2, taking the sample as a whole.—W. G. 
Shipman. 

13317. Wortman, Paul M. (Carnegie Inst. of 
Technology) Representation and a Nl h diagnostic 
problem solving. Human Factors, 1966, 8(1), 48-53.—4 . 
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experiments investigating diagnostic problem solving Бу 
clinical neurologists were performed. From protocols or 
verbal reports of physicians diagnosing neurological 
diseases several elementary structures used in clinical 
decision-making were identified and compared to some 
precisely defined information-processing primitives. A 
separate experiment established the reliability of the 
protocol information. The use of a tree structure as a 
representational model of the diagnostic process was 
tested, but not confirmed. The implications of the 
elementary structures for the diagnostician’s search 
strategy are discussed and 2 more strategy character- 
istics noted. Some hypotheses for an alternative repre- 
sentation and strategy are offered and it is suggested 
that a computer program could be used as a final test of 
this model.—Journal abstract. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


13318. Andriola, Joseph. (U. Arizona) Criteria for 
success or failure in the treatment of hospitalized sex 
offenders. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1966, 12(4), 323-326.—7 items frequently 
indicative of success in the treatment of hospitalized sex 
offenders are cited, together with 8 factors frequently 
indicative of failure. 4 additional factors serve as 
caution signs in making a prognosis.—C. 7. Gaza. 

13319. Nice, Richard W. (Merrimack Coll.) After- 
care treatment of the released offender. Corrective 
Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1966, 12(4), 
293-300.— Robert Bruce House, a halfway house based 
on the continuity of treatment initiated at the state 
reformatory, is described in terms of its program and 
program success to date.— C. T. Gaza. 

13320. Robins, Lee N. (Washington U. School of 
Medicine, St. Louis) Deviant ren grown up: А 
sociological and psychiatric study of sociopathic 
ality. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, | 
351 p. $11.50. 

13321. Smith, Groves B. The law and morals. Correc- 
tive Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1966, 12(4), 
315-322.—C. T. Gaza. 


Drug Addiction & Alcoholism 


13322. Androes, L., & Whitehead, W. A. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The “buddy 
system” in the hospital treatment of alcoholics. Quarter! 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1966, 27(3), 24-5 
—Тһе buddy, or pairing, system was introduced to the 
group treatment program at a veterans administration 
hospital in 1963, chro the Ist ee 90 male patients 
participated in a trial о the buddy system. The mean 
age of the patients was 45 yr., most came from lower or 
middle class backgrounds, were unemployed, and 
reported approximately 15 yr. of heavy drinking. As the 
patients were voluntarily admitted to the 90-day in- 
patient program each was arbitrarily assigned to а 
fellow patient as a buddy. The successful pairs were 
friendly, close, mutually supportive, and $ ared per- 
sonal problems which they were reluctant to present to 
a staff member. The unsuccessful pairs were mutually 
destructive or destructive toward the group as à whole, 
usually in the form of horseplay, undermining the 
confidence of the buddy, encouraging manipulation of 
or, most importantly, discouraging communication with 
the staff. It was concluded that the buddy system is a 
useful management device. The patients became more 
prompt in arriving at assignments and group meetings, 
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and it became easier to maintain communication and 
organization within the program.-—Journal abstract. 

13323. Ball, John C., & Lau, M. P. (National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) The Chinese narcotic addict in the United 
States. Social Forces, 1966, 45(1), 68-72.—From 1935- 
1964, more than 800 Chinese male narcotic addicts were 
admitted to the Lexington hospital. Of this group, 137 
recent male admissions were selected for study. | was 
found that these Chinese addicts exemplified the sojourn- 
er way of life; but they were unsuccessful sojourners. 
Migrants to America in search of wealth, they were 
alienated from the dominant American culture. They 
lived in metropolitan Chinatowns, worked in laundries 
or restaurants, and were separated from their families. 
At the time of their current hospitalization for opiate 
addiction, these patients were an older group—3 yr. 
—with a long history of drug use, Evidence of the high 
incidence of opiate addiction among the Chinese- 
Americans during the Ist М of this century is соп» 
sidered, and the reasons why addiction within this 
minority group has virtually ceased by the 1960s are 
discussed,—Journal abstract. 

13324. Bates, William M. (National Inst, of Mental 
Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) 
Narcotics, Negroes and the South. Social Forces, 1966, 
45(1), 61-67.—Sociological literature for 30 уг, has 
shown an overrepresentation of Negroes in the known 
addict lation. This study of addict admissions to 
the U.S. Public Health Service hospitals at Lexington 
and Ft. Worth shows that there was a dramatic increase 
in Negro admissions in 1950. Although № narcotic 
addiction is almost entirely confined to northern metro- 

litan areas, what Negro addiction exists in the South 
is almost entirely from a few big cities. White addicts 
from the southern states, on the other hand, are chiefly 
from rural areas. Negro addicts from the South are 

ounger than white addicts, but northern white and 
Ñ ro addicts are the same age.—Journal abstract. — 
3325. Freedman, Alfred M. (New York Medical 
Coll.) DM addiction: An eclectic view. /АМА, 1966, 
197(11), 878-882.—"2 areas have recently received the 
greatest amount. of attention among those concerned 
with treating addicts—the pharmacological approach, 
and the use of various aes of residential settings in 
which addicts remain while freeing themselves from 
their dependence on drugs... . Individualized treatment 
ls oriented toward he nature and extent of each 
dysfunctional behavior must provide the 
direction for a total program—social, vocational, 
psychological, and pharmacological—that may yield 
encouraging results." —M. D. Franzoni. 4 jn 

13326. Irányi, К. (Psychiatrische Universitütsklinik, 
Budapest, Hungary) Die rztliche eilun 
des pathol: Rausches, [Forensic- sychiatric 
evaluation of pathologic intoxication.] ychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1966, 18(7), 
267-270.—Case histories of various forms of ра 
logical sores rb are dE no 
ally accepted differential diagnosis is presently а °. 
Characteristics of delirious, epileptoid, and melancholie 
types are described. Legal responsibility. va jewel 
committed NE pathological intoxication ee 
tioned.—K. J. Hartman. P 

13327. Lester, David. (Center of Alcohol 
Rutgers U.) Self-selection LL : 
beers 1 1966, 
Journal о, les ы 
Critical review of the experimental 


patient's 
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upon the factors which тау be related to the develop- 
ment of addiction and the etiology of alcoholism" in 
animals and man reveals the possibility that “ап animal 
model of human addiction to alcohol, minus the social 
encumbrances of human alcoholism" can be achieved. 
In future research, there is a need for “а recognition 
that hypotheses with somewhat greater relevance to 
alcoholism should be tested; that attention should be 
paid to а more precise segregation of various kinds of 
alcoholics; that longitudinal and multidisciplinar 
studies should be instituted; and that instead of. simple 
acceptance of experimental results, greater critical and 
self-critical acumen should be applied to the outpouring 
of data.” (127-item bibliogr.)—/. Linnick. 

13328. Milton, R., & Agrin, А. (Alcoholism Clinics, 
Dept. of Health, Queensland, Australia) Resolution of 
a crisis in a therapeutic community of alcoholics. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1966, 27(3), 
517-524.—A crisis emerged at an alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion center when a number of the resident patients were 
suspected of drinking in defiance of the clinic's regula- 
tions. The discovery of the drinking posed a severe 
threat to the patients and all therapeutic activity was 
disorganized. At daily meetings of staff and patients it 
was made clear to the patients that they would have to 
resolve the crisis themselves. Within 3 days all those 
who had been drinking had either confessed or had left. 
The patients’ handling of the crisis was surprisingly 
effective. The incident was accompanied by positive 
growth in both staff and patients.—Journal abstract. 

13329. Moore, Robert A., & Buchanan, Thomas 
К. (Swedish-American Hosp., Rockford, Ill) State 
hospitals and alcoholism: A nation-wide survey of treat- 
ment techniques and results. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1966, 27(3), 459-468.—A rationale for the 
treatment of alcoholics in state hospitals is offered. 
Abstinence is ensured, forcing the patient to turn to 
people for sustenance. A massive confrontation of the 
alcoholic with his system of rationalization constitutes a 
therapeutic assault on his mechanism of denial. The 
disappointed rage of the alcoholic is diffused over the 
team instead of being directed at a single therapist and 
thus allows the therapeutic team to accept these patients 
more comfortably. There remains a great need to 
improve inpatient services for alcoholics and even 
greater need to provide more adequate aftercare. 
Community resources already available need to be 
better coordinated and more fully utilized. (28-item 
bi a ee 

. Rothstein, E., Norton, B. A., Lahage, E. Н. 
& Mueller, S. R. (Veterans Administration ` = 
Brockton, Mass.) An experimental alcoholism unit in a 
psychiatric hospital. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1966, 27(3), 513-516.—Describes а 26-bed 
alcoholism unit established at a veterans administration 
hospital. Treatment, based on the concept that alco- 
holism is a response to dysphoria, includes milieu 
therapy, drug therapy, individual and group therapy 
work therapy, social casework, and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Patients are expected to remain for several mo, 
In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the program 
and to study various clinical and psychological aspects 
of alcoholism, % of all alcoholics admitted are assigned 
to the alcoholism unit, while У; receive routine hospital 
treatment. The instruments and plan of evaluation are 
DN abstract. 

- Wood, Howard P., & Duffy, Edw: is 
(Alcohol Research Clinic, Lankenau ees "Phil: 
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delphia, Pa.) Psychological factors in alcoholic women. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(3), 341-345, 
—Data on 69 female alcoholics are presented and 
discussed. Nearly all are of high socioeconomic status 
and the majority are Protestant and college-educated. In 
27 cases the modal pattern included a “cold domi- 
neering mother, warmer but alcoholic father, *miserable 
self-image,’ cold domineering husband, resort to alcohol 
patterned after father's drinking.” —N. H. Pronko. 


Suicide 


13332. Kessel, Neil. (Manchester U., England) The 
respectability of self-poisoning and the fashion of survival. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 29-36. 
—Evidence and arguments are presented for discarding 
the term attempted suicide in favor of self-poisoning or 
self-injury, since many such acts lack lethal intent. In a 
study of 170 males and 352 females nearly М did not 
jeopardize their lives —W. G. Shipman. 

13333. Mintz, Ronald S. (U. California Center for 
the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Some practical 
procedures in the management of suicidal persons. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 896-903. 
—Presents and discusses a number of procedures which 
have been found useful in the psychotherapy and 


management of suicidal persons. (46 ref.)— Journal 
abstract. 


Crime 


13334, Chaitin, Mildred R., & Dunham, H. Warren. 
(Wayne State U.) The juvenile court in its relationship to 
adult criminality: A replicated study. Social Forces, 1966, 
45(1), 114-119.—An exact replication of a study by 
Mary E. Knauer (see 29:3), Ае р provides data for 
her prediction that under the conditions of (1) the time 
required to mold a skillful criminal, (2) a relatively 
constant crime rate, and (3) an absence of successful 
therapy in the juvenile court, constancy of rate for 
juvenile offenders who entered adult crime would 
continue on into future years.—Journal abstract. 

13335. Dinsmoor, James A. (Indiana U.) Comments 
on Wetzel's treatment of a case of compulsive stealing. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 378-380. 
—Using a research design and a procedure based on 
Operant techniques, Wetzel has treated a disturbed 
10-yr-old by canceling customary visits with a motherly 
cook. However, the length of delay between the act and 
its consequence suggests that the effectiveness of this 
contingency may have depended upon verbal mediation. 
Furthermore, familiarization with conditioning princi- 
ples and awareness of improvement may have led the 
staff to give less attention than before to each stealing 
episode. A temporary suppression of this behavior may 
have altered the general social environment in such a 
way as to permit S to substitute more effective methods 
of securing attention and affection.—Journal abstract. 

13336. Seguier, Hubert. Revue historique de la notion 
de kleptomanie: I. [Historical review of the notion of 
kleptomania: I.] Encéphale, 1966, 55(4), 336-369. 
—Primarily French sources are cited.— W. W. Meissner. 
4.13337; Wetzel, Ralph. (U. Arizona) Use of behav- 
ioral techniques in a case of compulsive stealing. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 367-374. 
—Demonstrates the use of behavioral principles in the 
modification of a deviant behavior. The “compulsive” 
Stealing of a 10-yr-old resident of a home for mildly 
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disturbed children was successfully eliminated over a 
3/j-mo period. Records indicate that the behavior had 
been a source of difficulty for at least 5 yr. The behavior 
“therapy” was carried out in a field situation and made 
use of minimal professional time. The use of non- 
professional individuals in the observation, recording, 
and modification of behavior is demonstrated. Implica- 
tions are discussed for the role of the professional 
consultant as instructor in the application of behavior 
principles.—Journal abstract. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


13338. Gibson, H. B. (Inst. of Criminology, U. 
Cambridge, England) The validation of a technique for 
measuring delinquent association by means of vocabulary. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
5(3), 190-195.—In previous studies, use was made of a 
technique which compares boys' general vocabulary 
knowledge with their knowledge of words associated 
with delinquency. Delinquent boys were shown to be 
significantly different in the composition of their vocab- 
ulary. In the present study, delinquency in the families 
of boys aged between 10-12, was used as a criterion of 
delinquent association. Boys having such delinquent 
association were shown to have a knowledge of 
delinquent words relatively greater in relation to their 
general vocabulary level. Among a minority consisting 
of the dullest boys, the technique did not discrim- 
inate.—Journal abstract. 

13339. Lowe, Jay. (Kentucky Southern Coll.) 
Prediction of delinquency with an attitudinal configura- 
tion model. Social Forces, 1966, 45(1), 106-113. 
—Attitudinal data concerning high school students’ 
perceptions of parental and filial expectations for 
delinquency were analyzed in a cognitive dissonance 
model by a configuration technique. Ss perceiving the 
expectations to be similar were easily predicted as most 
or least delinquent, while those experiencing dissonant 
perceptions were more difficult. The predictions were 
cross-tabulated with a situational measure of behavior, 
the Nye Scale of Delinquent Behavior, to test its relative 
efficiency. A measure of internalized attitudes, the 
Glueck Social Factors Scale, and the So scale of the 
California Test of Personality were less efficient than the 
model in “predicting” reported delinquency. Compari- 
sons of these measures indicate lack of continuity in 
measures of delinquency.—Journal abstract. 


NEUROSIS & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


13340. Barnett, Joseph. (William Alanson White 
Inst., New York, N.Y.) On сше disorders in the 
obsessional. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1966, 2(2), 
122-134.— Describes “certain cognitive disorders in the 
obsessional that appear to be core phenomena, more 
central to the obsessional way of living than has been 
considered heretofore.” These cognitive disorders are 
shown in relationship to the psychodynamics of obses- 
sionalism in an attempt to indicate therapeutic direc- 
tions.—M. D. Franzoni. 

13341. Blinder, Martin G. (1409 4th Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The pragmatic classification of de- 
pression. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(3), 


259-269.—The current nosology of depression is based 
nian classification of mental disorders 


e entities, Although the system is 
its use by diverse schools of 


upon the Kraepeli 
as definite diseas it 
flexible enough to permit 
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thought regarding psychopathology and is thus satis- 
factory in many ways, its utility as a guide to treatment 
is often limited. As a practical guide to treatment 
avoiding etiological judgments, a new schema for 
classification based upon predominant symptoms and 
signs and upon response to therapy is proposed. 
—Journal abstract. 

13342. Boulanger-Balleyguier, G. Réactions émotives 
a l'inadaptation et structure caractérielle pendant Ien- 
fance. [Maladjusted emotional reactions and character 
structure in infancy.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 1966, 63(2), 189-212.—Describes mal- 
adjusted emotional reactions, specifically, irritability, 
vegetative irregularities, and autism. The genetic evolu- 
tion of these responses is suggested. Relations among 
the 3 reactions are indicated. The extent to which 
character traits are affected by maladjusted emotive 
reflexes in infancy remains to.be discovered. (53 item 
bibliogr.)—K. J. Hartman. 

13343, Brengelmann, Johannes C. (Maudsley Hosp., 
U. London, England) The effect of repeated electro- 
shock. on learning in depressives. New York, N.Y.: 
Springer-Verlag, 1959. р $4.50. 

13344. Ciempi, Luc. (U. Lausanne, Switzerland) Le 
vieillessement des hystériques; Etude catamnestiques. 
[Aging in hysterics: A catamnestic study.] Encéphale, 
1966, 55(4), 287-335.—Studied a group of 38 patients 
(29 females, 9 males), ages 15-64 at Ist admission, with 
diagnosed hysteria, who were reexamined an average of 
33.6 yr. after Ist admission by catamnestic examination. 
Conclusions: (1) symptoms of conversion hysteria dis- 
appear with age in the majority of cases; (2) these 
symptoms are replaced by other affective problems, 
usually depressive, psychosomatic, anxious, or үн 
chondriac; (3) traits of “hysterical personality" are little 
modified by age; (4) older hysterics can accept neither 
old age nor the prospect of death and use denial and 
repression liberally; (5) social adaptation, and some- 
times physical health, evolves similarly to. psychic 
health; and (6) psychodynamically improvements are 
related to ego reinforcement and weakening of in- 
stinctual forces or establishing satisfactory object rela- 
tions. (68 ref.)— W. W. Meissner. 

13345, Ernst, K. (Psychiatrische Universitutsklinik, 
Burghólzli-Zurich, Switzerland) Die Prognose der Neu- 
rosen. [Prognosis of neuroses.) New York, N.Y.: 
Springer-Verlag, 1959. 118 p. $7.45. 

13346. Häfner, Heinz. (U. Heidelberg, Germany) 
Psychopathen. [Psychopathies.] New York, NY: 
Springer-Verlag, 1961. 230 p. $12.00. 

13347. Hardyck, Curtis D., Chun, Kitaek, & Engel, 
Bernard T. (U. California Medical Center, San 
Francisco) Personality and marital-adjustment differ- 
ences in essential hypertension in women. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 459. 

13348. Kelly, D. Н. (St. Thomas’ Hosp., London, 
England) Measurement of anxiety by forearm blood 
flow. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(489), 
789-798.—Forearm blood flow, heart rate, and blood 
pressure were measured resting and under stress for 40 
mixed neurotics, 20 chronic anxiety cases, and 
controls. The stress, mental arithmetic, pr cod 
moderate anxiety and a 334% increase in forearm Be en] 
flow. Anxiety state patients had twice as a roho 
flow when resting as did controls ай ж пей н 
but after stress measured bius ра d at rest 


i trols. Bl ү ў 
pace e а WEE reliable index of anxiety, 
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potentially useful in assessing drug treatments, psycho- 
therapy, behavior therapy, or modified leucotomy.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

13349. Kirchner, John H., & Hogan, Robert A. 
(Illinois State U.) The therapist variable in the implosion 
of phobias. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1966, 3(3), 102-104.—After listening to taped therapy, 
significantly more experimentals than controls lost their 
fear of rats.—H. K. Moore. 

13350. Loew, D. (Universitütsklinik, Basel, Switzer- 
land) Die Einordnung des Symptoms **Mundtrocken- 
heit” in die psychiatrische Diagnostik von Depressionen. 
[Inclusion of the “гу mouth” symptom in the psychi- 
atric diagnosis of depression.] Psychiatria et Neurologia, 
1966, 151(6), 366-378.—A study of the relationships 
between subjective complaints of dry mouth and the 
intensity of depressive symptoms on the 1 hand, and the 
amount of salivation on the other, as determined by 
Peck's methód. Hospitalized depressed patients of both 
sexes were given a questionnaire (Beck inventory), 
which on the basis of the patients’ subjective answers 
afforded a crude measurement of the depth of the 
depression. Both those treated with thymoleptica and 
untreated, showed a clear correlation between the 
feeling of a dry mouth and low saliva excretion rate, 
whether this latter was a vegetative symptom of the 
depressive illness or a side effect of antidepressant 
therapy. Nontreated patients studied at the time of 
admission showed no relationship between lowering of 
the saliva excretion rate and intensity of depression as 
they themselves evalued it. (26 ref.) (German & French 
summaries)—English summary. 

13351. Lorenzer, Alfred. Zum Begriff der **Trauma- 
tischen Neurose.” [The concept of “traumatic neurosis."] 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1966, 20(7), 481-492.—The obser- 
vations of 2 world wars, in particular the human 
consequences of the concentration camps, have invali- 
dated the 19th century concept of "traumatic neurosis” 
as CNS damage stemming from a traumatic situation. 
Despite its residual ambiguity it continues to be used 
today for a pathogenic reorganization of personality in 
adulthood; this is in contrast to “‘psychoneurosis,” in 
which an already existing infantile conflict is or has 
Eo athe —Е. а Eng. 

1 . Rubin, Eli Z., Simson, Clyde B., & Betwee. 
Marcus C. (Wayne State U.) Emotionally handicapped 
children and the elementary school. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State U. Press, 1966. 286 p. $12.50. 
2 oe ПЕЛ, H. eun) Switzerland) Uber 

еп Autismus. [On autism.] New York, N.Y.: Springer- 

Verlag, 1964.47 p. 53.10. i aa 
- Schwartz, Michael; Fearn, Gordon F. 
Stryker, Sheldon. (Indiana U.) A note on self Dodd 
tion and the emotionally disturbed role. Sociometry, 1966 
29(3), 300-305.—Conceiving of the deviant as a role 
maker, and drawing on a symbolic interaction frame- 
work, it is hypothesized that as one becomes more 
committed to the deviant role of being emotionally 
disturbed, the better and more stable will be one's 
self-meanings. In general, these hypotheses are sup- 
ported by the data. The data indicate, further, that 
those least committed to the deviant role are more open 
to influence on their own self-meanings from a variety 
of others (especially best friends), while those most 
committed to their deviant roles are least influenced by 
others save those most supportive of their role behavior, 


ie, the permissive and accepting t ist.—, 
Prud pting therapist.—Journal 


` 
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13355. Shaw, Charles R. (Hawthorn Center, North- 
ville, Mich.) The psychiatric disorders of childhood. 
New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. xi, 
442 p. $11.50. 

13356. Venzlaff, Ulrich. (Universitätsklinik, Göt- 
tingen, Germany) Die psychoreaktiven Störungen nach 
entschüdigungspflichtigen Ereignissen (die sogenannten 
Unfallneurosen). [Psychoreactive disturbances after 
traumatic events (the so-called accident neuroses).] New 
York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 1958. 104 p. $6.00. 


PSYCHOSIS 


13357. Bankier, Robert G. (U. Manitoba, Canada) 
Capgras' syndrome: The illusion of doubles. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1966, 11(5), 426-429. 
—The Capgras illusion is a rare symptom occurring in 
patients suffering from a psychotic illness having strong 
paranoid features. The patient misidentifies a close 
relative and believes instead that a double of the relative 
has been created. A brief review of the literature is given 
followed by a detailed account of 1 unusual case 
recently observed. (French summary)—Journal sum- 


mary. 

13358. Berner, Peter. (Psychiatrische-Neurologis- 
chen Universitütsklinik, Vienna, Austria) Das para- 
noische Syndrome. [The paranoid syndrome.] New 
York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 1965. 181 p. $12.00. 
13359, Brown, Oril I. A study of level of aspiration in 
six pati conditions. George Washington University 
Bulletin: Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, 1965, 
65(2), 1-3. 

_ 13360. Huber, Gerd. (Psychiatrische und Neurologi- 
gische Klinik, U. Heidelberg, Germany) Pneumen- 
cephalographische und psychopathologische Bilder bei 
endogenen Psychosen. [Pneumoencephalographie and 
psychopathological patterns in endogenous psychoses.] 
New York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 1957. 268 p. $17.00. 

13361. Hutt, Corinne, & Ounsted, Christopher. 
(Park Hosp. for Children, Oxford, England) The bio- 
logical significance of gaze aversion with particular 
reference to the syndrome of infantile autism. Behavioral 
Science, 1966, 11(5), 346-356.—Gaze behavior is one of 
man's most important frequently used signaling devices. 
Observation of autistic children revealed that gaze 
aversion also appears to have a signaling function, 
similar to that of “appeasement postures" in certain 
animals, which serves to inhibit aggression on the part 
of others. Presents an investigation of the social 
encounters of autistic children, using film records of the 
Children's behavior to illustrate the findings.—G. F. 
Wooster. 

13362. Janzarik, Werner. (Nervenklinik der U. 
Mainz, Germany) Dynamische Grundkonstellationen in 
endogenen Psychosen. [Dynamic and basic constellations 
in endogenous psychoses.] New York, N.Y.: Springer- 
Verlag, 1959. 99 p. $4.95. 

13363. Leuner, Hanscarl. Die experimentelle Psy- 
chose. [The experimental psychosis.] New York, N.Y.: 
Springer-Verlag, 1962. 275 p. $17.40. 

13364. Minde, Klaus. (McGill U., Montreal, Can- 
ada) Periodic catatonia, a review with special reference 
to Roly Gjessing. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1966, 11(5), 421-425.—The work of Rolv 
Gjessing on periodic catatonia is presented, and the 
findings are evaluated in the light of its significance 
toward a pathogenesis of mental illness. It is stressed 
that the investigations are impracticable and too costly 
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for general use, especially since most patients seem to 
improve with generally recognized antischizophrenic 
treatment. It was further pointed out that periodic 
catatonia is probably a schizophreniform psychosis and 
not related to schizophrenia proper, which enables its 
metabolic concomitants to serve as a guideline to the 
investigation of schizophrenia. (French summary) (18 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

13365. Pronovost, Wilbert; Wakstein, M. Phillip, & 
Wakstein, D. Joyce. (Boston U.) A longitudinal study 
of the speech behavior and language comprehension of 
fourteen children diagnosed atypical or autistic, Excep- 
tional Children, 1966, 33(1), 19-26.—4A case study 
approach used informal and controlled clinical observa- 
tions and analyses of tape recordings during a 2-yr 
period to develop detailed descriptions of the speech 
behavior, language comprehension, and general func- 
tioning of 14 institutionalized children'diagnosed autis- 
tic or atypical. In speech behavior, the children could be 
classified as a talking group, from whom identifiable 
words were heard, or a vocalization group, from whom 
phonations were heard without any resemblance to 
words. Reaction to the spoken language of adults by 
both groups seemed to be limited to a form of CR to 
the total situation (i.e., to gestural, tonal, or situational 
clues) with no readily identifiable linguistic compre- 
hension, The responses of the children to visual and 
auditory stimuli were strongly indicative of cognitive 
and perceptual dysfunction.—Journal abstract. 

13366, Shagass, Charles, & Schwartz, Marvin. (U. 
Iowa) Somatosensory cerebral evoked responses in 
psychotic depression. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 
112(489), 799-807.—1f psychotic depressions involve 
alteration of cerebral responsiveness, measures of 
evoked responses following the initial components 
should be different for patients. To verify and extend 
earlier findings on this, measures were taken of ampli- 
tude and recovery in 21 psychotic depressives and 21 
controls. Reliable differences in response amplitude 
during initial recovery stages appeared despite wide 
variations attributable to age and sex.—R. L. Sulzer. 

13367. Student, V. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Endegenni agresivita a paranoidní psychozy. 

Endogenous aggressivity and paranoid psychoses.] 

‘eskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1966, 62(1), 18-23.—Dis- 
cusses a possible causal relationship between endoge- 
nous aggressivity and paranoid psychoses.—H. Bruml. 


Schizophrenia 
13368. Bishop, M. P., Hollister, L. E., Gallant, D. 
M., & Heath, R. G. (Tulane U. School of Medicine) 
Ultracentrifugal serum proteins in schizophrenia. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 337-340.—Ultra- 
centrifugal serum protein values and clinical ratings 
were obtained before and after treatment in 2 groups of 
schizophrenic patients (newly admitted men and chroni- 
cally ill men and women) and for groups of normal 
control donors. Data were analyzed to provide evidence 
relative to previous reports of elevated 519 macro- 
globulins in mental illness and the relationship between 
macroglobulin levels and severity of mental disorder. 
The results obtained were consistently negative. The 
findings support the following conclusions: (1) Ultra- 
centrifugal serum protein values of schizophrenic 
patients do not differ significantly from those of normal 
individuals. (2) No relationship obtains between levels 
of S19 macroglobulins and severity of the schizophrenic 
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illness. (3) Changes in 519 level in the schizophrenic 
patient bear no relationship to changes in psychiatric 
condition.—Journal summary. 

13369. Castellani, A. La schizofrenia maniforme. 
[Manic form of schizophrenia.] Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1966, 27(3), 203-242.—Dis- 
cusses clinical cases which describe a special type of 
Schizophrenia characterized by acute psychotic out- 
bursts and delirium.—L. L'Abate. 

.13370. Farina, Amerigo; Holzberg, Jules D., & 
Kimura, Douglas S. (U. Connecticut) А study of the 
interpersonal relationships of female schizophrenic 
patients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 
142(5), 441-444.—4 p of women (10 poor and 10 
good оно schizophrenics, 10 nonschizophrenic 
mental hospital patients, and 10 prisoners) were com- 
pared by noting descriptions of patients selected as liked 
and disliked. The poor schizophrenics described liked 
and disliked acquaintances as different on only 2 of 12 
personality dimensions, whereas at least 5 dimensions 
were found to be significantly different for each of the 
other groups. It is suggested that poor premorbid 
schizophrenic patients "perceive others in a relatively 
non-differentiated way."—N. H. Pronko. 

13371. Gittleson, М. L., & Levine, S. (Middlewood 
Hosp., Sheffield, England) Subjective ideas of sexual 
change in male schizophrenics. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1966, 112(489), 779-782.— Comparison of 70 male 
schizophrenics with 45 other M jatric admissions 
(control group) showed about 30% had genital hallu- 
cinosis and delusions about changes in size and shape of 
the genitalia vs. none for controls. Hence, positive 
answers to questions on sex change may be of diag- 
nostic value, Loss of sexual interest in women was 
reported by 60% of controls and only 37% of schizo- 
phrenics.—R. L. Sulzer. 

13372. Gottesman, Irving I., & Shields, James. (U. 
North Carolina School of Medicine) Schizophrenia in 
twins: 16 years’ consecutive admissions to a psychiatric 
clinic. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 112(489), 
809-818.—From a group of about 45,000 psychiatric 
patients, 57 pairs of twins of whom at least 1 had a 
diagnosis of schizophrenia were obtained. Together 
with reanalysis of the earlier major twin studies, the 
analysis of these data suggest a strong genetic basis. An 
identical twin was at least 42 times more likely to be 
schizophrenic than a person from the general popula- 
tion and a fraternal twin of the same sex at least 9 times 
as likely —R. L. Sulzer. 

13373, Haefner, Н. (U. Heidelberg, Germany) Ein 
sozialpsychologisch- ychodynamisches Modell als 
Grundlage für die Behandlung symptomarmer Prozess- 
schizophrenien (hebephrenie, dementia simplex). [A 
psychosocial-psychodynamic model as a basis for the 
treatment of process schizophrenics with nonsalient 
symptoms (hebephrenia, dementia simplex).] Social 
Psychiatry, 1966, 1(1), 33-37.—Some pono les for a 
systematic therapy of early process schizophrenia are 
advanced on the basis of previous empirical research 
and observations in a special ward. The earliest 
symptoms are usually personality changes which anger 
2 types: (1) a “‘pseudoneurotic” type which leh 
of childhood tensions and conflicts and dm 
attitudes of defiance and protest are predom passivi 


2) an “egopathic” type characte by passiv 
deque and аш luis tentatively васе, roses of 
during the course of long-te ie pr 
psychosocial development of personality will be speeded 
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schizophrenic mothers were found to be schizophrenic 
vs. none of the controls, Other behavior pathologies 
were found in about у, of the children of schizophrenics. 
The remaining 4% were Superior in artistic talent or 
otherwise successful adults.—R. L. Sulzer. 


13377. Kantor, Robert Е., & Herron, Willi 
(Mental Research Inst., Palo Alto, Calif.) "Rata 
кон Schizophrenia. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science & 

fn ie Pe Vii, 184 p. $8.95, 

o er, K. P. (U. Heidelber; Gi 
Erlebniswandel des Schizophrenen. [келен ре 
change experienced by izophrenics.] New York. 
М.Ү; Springer-Verlag, 1960. 140 p. $7 43. ç 

13379, cg А Die feum hrenieiühnlichen 

: . [Emotional рус oses resembling 
[NC York, № Springer-Verlag, 


13380, Meichenbaum, 
nir, ñ 2 ран, Dew T Os Waterloo, 


under neutral conditions, and (3) the icti 
ў d 
m мей ОГ, of the Ullmann-Grovanneng 
; 'ocess-Reacti: Self- e. 64 male schizo- 
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level of performance on the proverbs task and showed 
generalization. The other 3 groups showed no signifi- 
cant differences. Validity evidence for the Process- 
Reactive Scale and marital status was obtained. 
—Journal abstract. 

13381. Meleshko, T. K. (Inst. of Psychiatry, USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow) Ob odnor 
osobennosti myshleniya bol'nykh shizofreniei. [A peculi- 
arity of thinking in schizophrenics.] Voprosy Psikhol- 
ові, 1966, No. 4, 66-73,—50 normal and 50 Schizo- 
phrenic Ss were asked to solve Szekely's problem, that 
is, to make an originally balanced scale lose its 
equilibrium without physical intervention, using only 
the materials given, including a candle. It was hypoth- 
esized that schizophrenics are more aware of “latent” 
properties of objects, hence would be superior to 
normals in solving the problem since the weight loss of 
a burning candle is not an immediately apparent 
property, Twice as many schizophrenics (29) as normals 
(14) solved the problem immediately. When asked to 
name other objects that could be used for the same 
purpose schizophrenics named many more such objects, 
many of which were never named by normals, On, the 
other hand, such obvious materials as ether and acetone 
were named much less frequently by schizophrenics 
than by normals.—L. Zusne. 

13382. Planansky, Karel, (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Canandaigua, N.Y.) Conceptual boundaries of 
schizoidness: Suggestions for epidemiological and genetic 
research. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 
142(4), 318-331.—"This review of opinions as well as 


Geneticae Medicae et Gemellologiae, 1966, 15(2), 151- 
164.—Typical schizophrenia may be paired with all 
types an degrees of Schizophrenic and schizoid illness, 
including clinical Normality. These intrapair combina- 
tions seem to occur more or less at random. The 
Pu eee connection with schizophrenia is not 
evident in al deviant and nondeviant personality 
Patterns. Thus the seeming continuum of schizophrenic 
Psychosis to schizoid disorder to neurotic character to 
normal personality may consist of 2 discrete series: 1 


sion might reflect а threshold effect, dependent upon à 


Switch mechanism, (3 — 
13384 ism. (30 ref )— 7. Neufeld. 


Disease, 1966 142(5), 470-474 —Thi f 
‚ 1966, š -—The presence of a 
ufotenin-like Spot in the paper АИА of 


Schizophrenic urine extract; he 22 
patients reported Б cts was not confirmed. Т 


Period of at least 60 day: 
with consideration given 
and treatment. All were 
hospital diet. Ss were r 
h 7 ШУЫ п Previous work reported by Fischer it is 
nics and had been off m 
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was found that phenothiazines can produce a blue spot 
in the bufotenin zone, and it is suggested that perhaps 
this could explain some of the differences in the 2 
reports. It is noted that 50% of those patients receiving 
no medication were of an older age group than the 
medicated Ss; however, age differentiation appears to 
have had no effect within the parameters examined. 
—Journal abstract. k 

13385. Sharon, Shlomo. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) 
Family interaction with schizophrenics and their siblings. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 345-353. 
—24 families, each including both parents, a schizo- 
phrenic, and a nonschizophrenic adolescent, were sub- 
divided into a parent-patient and a parent-nonpatient 
triad and asked to solve collectively the questions from 
the Comprehension and Similarities subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. The groups' re- 
corded discussions were compared for problem-solving 
efficiency, mutual support patterns, and parent-child 
sex-role alignments. Contrary to predictions, the 2 
triads displayed equal efficiency; parents supported both 
children equally; fathers and mothers were equally 
dominant. Patients were more supportive of their 
parents than were siblings, while parental discord was 
more prominent in patient than in nonpatient groups. 
—Journal abstr 

13386. Shorr, Walter R. The effect of verbal rein- 
forcement upon pronoun-verb associations in a group of 
normal and a group of schizophrenic males. George 
Washington University Bulletin: Summaries of Doctoral 
Dissertations, 1964, 64(1), 52-54. 

13387. Turner, W. J., & Chipps, H. Isaac. (Central 
Islip State Hosp., N.Y.) A heterophil hemolysin in 
human blood: I. Distribution in schizophrenics and 
nonschizophrenics. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 
15(4), 373-377.—It is concluded that “The distribution 
of the antibody in populations of mental tients and 
control normal Ss is still undetermined,” and the 
relevance of this work to the antirabbit heterophil 
hemolysin remains to be investi; ated. 

13388. Williams, Moyra. (Littlemore Hosp., Oxford, 
England) The effect of context on schizophrenic speech. 
British Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology, 1966, 
5(3), 162-171.—4 experiments are described in which 
schizophrenic patients were asked to complete verbal 
passages varying in length and in verbal constraints. 
Their performance was compared with that of controls 
under normal conditions and under time pressure. The 
performance of the schizophrenic patients was in some 
ways similar to that of the controls under time pressure; 
both groups tended to associate to the Ist words of the 
sequences presented rather than following the given 
verbal constraints. It is suggested that the difference 


between schizophrenic and normal behavior in the 
completion of verbal passages 15 mainly due to the 
speed with which incoming auditory stimuli are dealt 
with. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Acute Schizophrenia 


Chronic Schizophrenia 


13389. Goldstein, Michael J., Acker, Charles w., 
Crockett, Joseph T., & Riddle, John J. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Psychophysiological reactions to films by 
chronic schizophrenics: I. Effects of drug status. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1966, 71(5), 333-344.—40 
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chronic schizophrenic patients had their psychophysio- 
logical responses to | of 2 tension-arousing movies 
recorded, Following assignment to drug (thiordizane) or 
placebo status for | wk. they were retested on a similar 
film. The results were that the drug Ss showed a 
decrease in skin resistance and heart rate but not 
finger-pulse volume over their responses to the Ist 
pe while the placebo group showed opposite 
trends, Interview data collected after the films indicated 
no correlation between the autonomic changes and plot 
comprehension. Pilot work on word-association lest 
responses indicates that the drug group showed a 
decrease while the placebo group showed an increase in 
idiosyncratic responses.—Journal abstract. 
13390. Ishiyama, Toaru, & Brown, Апп F. 
(Cleveland State Hosp., O.) Modifications in the role- 
image of the chronic psychotic patient as a function of 
social pressures. Journal of Health & Human Behavior, 
1966, 7(3), 203-211.— The modifiability of a ques- 
tionnaire-derived role-ideal of 160 chronic, hospitalized 
schizophrenics as a function of social pressures was 
studied, The patients were subjected to the pressures of 
varying and supposed opinions of both staff and fellow 
patients and the resulting changes in the role-ideal were 
analyzed. The results indicate changes in the direction 
of greater restrictions. and constriction, particulari; 
when the social referent was the highly constricting stai 
opinion. The modifications appeared to be a function of 
a realistic appraisal of the prevailing social situation, 
and not a need for a, well-ordered environment рег 
se.— Journal abstract. 


Affective Disorders 


13391. Pichot, J., Piret, J., & Clyde, D. J. Analyse 
de la symptomatologie di subjective. [Factorial 
analysis of symptoms o! depression,] Revue de Psy- 
chologie Appliquée, 1966, 16(2), 105-115.— Responses of 
138 hospitalized females to Beck's Inventory for Mea- 
suring Depression were factor analyzed. Of 10 factors 
extracted, inhibition, intropunitiveness, depression, loss 
of weight and appetite, and anxiety account for 42% of 
the total variance, Comparison to similar factorial 
analysis of responses after | mo. of treatment. with 
imipramine showed improvement in psychological 
aspects, such as reduced anxiety and intropunitiveness, 
but no ac] hg sa in nutritional problems and 


insomnia.—K. J. Hartman. 
PSYCHOSOMATICS 
13392. Anu e, Amechi, (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) A critical discussion of the findings of psycho- 


physiologic symptoms in the Cornell-Aro survey. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 95-100. 
—Criticizes the Cornell-Aro study, points out their 
great methodological care, and highlights the short- 
comings of cross-cultural medical surveys.— W. G. 
Shipman. 

13393. Devereux, G. La nature du stress. [The nature 
of stress.) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 
8(2), 103-113.— Endogenous and exogenous sources 
stress are differentiated: in each, a minimal stimulus 
triggers a massive reaction; in the former the is 
within the individual, in the latter it disturbs е 
environment. Їп both cases, the minimal stimulus асо 
Чошге element of a Gestalt; it organizes and struct L 
a series of earlier predispositions, assigns meaning 
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them, and enables them to be mobilized as a whole. 
Paradoxically, the CNS may be fundamentally a de- 
centralizing system because, as a rule, the organism 
reacts to stress by a complex illness affecting several 
systems.—K. J. Hartman. 

13394. Gabilan, J. C. Un cas de vomissements 
persistants. [А case of persistent vomiting.] Revue de 
Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(1), 39-43.—Reports 
a case of habitual vomiting of psychosomatic origin in a 
5-yr-old girl. Proof that the origin of the child's troubles 
resided in the influence of the family milieu was 
demonstrated. in a spectacular fashion: the vomiting 
ceased altogether after hospitalization for 15 days.—K. 
J. Hartman. 

13395. Hinton, J. M. (Middlesex Hosp., London, 
England) Facing death. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1966, 10(1), 19-28.—In a study of 102 
medical patients facing death, the degree of acceptance 
of prognosis was not related to sex, marital status, 
strength of religious faith, length of illness, or physical 
discomfort. Greater distress was experienced by those 
with dependent children. It is argued that patients want 
to know their prospects and doctors should talk frankly 
about them in order to gain peace of mind.—W. G. 
Tori 

3396. Kay, D. W., & Bergmann, K. Physical 

ity and mental health in old age. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 3-12.—In a 4 yr. 
follow-up the relationship between physical and func- 
tional psychiatric illness was examined in 297 Ss aged 65 
or over (98 functionally ill; 165 psychiatrically normal). 
The mortality of Ss witl а disorders was higher 
in comparison with normal Ss and general age-specific 
death rates. The psychiatric state improved in 28% of 
the survivors in the functional group, although the 
degree рн disability was not altered. Concludes 
that physical illness is mainly responsible for higher 
mortality in Ss with functional disorders, and that the 
association between physical illness and functional 
disorder in old age is real and cannot be explained in 
a of hypochondriasis ог depression.—W. С. 


3397. Kyriazis, Peter W. The relation between 
eri hypochondriasis cl amaie aan pro- 
students). George Washington Uni- 

NA Bele: Бетен of Doctoral Dissertations, 

uw 34-35. 

. Loudon, J. B. (University Coll., Swansea. 
cen) Private stress and ritual. Journal of 
piero Research, 1966, 10(1), 101-108.—Re- 
views anthropological studies of various cultures and 

Pee + age to mental and physical illness —W. G. 

3399. Mitscherlich, A. La collabora 

chanalyste et du médecin praticien. паноа йр реу 

between the psychoanalyst and the medical racti- 

tioner.) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, | 82) 

155-171.—A group of 7 medical Pan in Frank- 

fort have met each wk. for t past 5 yr. with a 
psychoanalyst to discuss their patients and to see what 
extent their diagnosis should include psychosomatic 
considerations. That the group discussions have slowly 
brought about changes in the doctors’ approach to their 
patients is shown by examples.—K. J. Hartman. 

13400. Post, Felix. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Somatic and psychic factors in the treatment 
of elderly psychiatric patients. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1966, 10(1), 13-18.—The Synonyms Learning 
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Test was administered to 68 depressed elderly people. 
Findings are discussed and a discrimination is made 
between dementia due to depression and to organicity. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

13401. Valabrega, J. P. Les conceptions actuelles en 
médecine psychosomatique. (Present concepts in psycho- 
somatic medicine.] Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique, 
1966, 8(1), 1-9.—Psychosomatic illnesses are included 
in a general conversional pathology. However, the 
mechanism of psychosomatic conversion is still 
unknown. The presence of fantasies in psychosomatic 
disorder is considered essential. From careful observa- 
tion of-the patient's facial expression and gestures, the 
presence of phantasmic activity can be inferred.—K. 2А 
Hartman. 


CASE HISTORIES 


13402. Aubry, J., Dalloz, J. C., & Stern, ^. 
L. Diabéte insipide et comportement phobique, suspicion 
de tumeur cérébrale. [Insipid diabetes and phobic 
behavior with suspicion of a cerebral tumor.] Revue de 
Médecine Psychosomatique, 1966, 8(1), 25-37.— The 
case history of a 14-yr-old girl, with insipid diabetes and 
serious phobic traits. Analysis revealed the illness to be 
rooted in the neurotic traits of the parents and 
brother.—K. J. Hartman. 

13403. Bolman, William M., & Katz, Alan S. (U. 
Wisconsin Medical School) Hamburger hoarding: ^ 
case of symbolic cannibalism resembling Whitico psy- 
chosis. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966, 
142(5), 424-428. —The case history and psychodynamics 
of a heretofore unreported symptom, hamburger hoard- 
ing, have been described. The dynamics and symptoma- 
tology have considerable resemblance to reports of 
obsessive cannibalistic conflicts among the Cree and 
Ojibwa Indians that have been termed "Whitico" 
psychosis.—Journal abstract. 

13404. Centerwall, Siegried A., & Centerwall, Willard 
R. Ataxia-telangiectasia: A familial degenerative disease 
leading to mental retardation. A case report. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 185-190. 
—Reviews the history of ataxia-telangiectasia as a 
disease manifesting mental retardation, and presents a 
case report, including autopsy findings, of a boy with 
ps disease who was in an institution for the retarded 
or 9 уг. It is suggested (1) that older children with this 

зеазе may be found in institutions for the mentally 
retarded; (2) that they will have chronically prominent 
vessels in the bulbar conjunctivae and skin of the face, 
к Ше limbs; and (3) will have severe ataxia and 
P AR will be unable to walk alone.—Journal 

13405. Hirsch, Ernest A. (Menninger Foundation 
Topeka) Kan.) Basic mistrust and аин omnipotence 
урды; rganized child. Journal of the American 

ету of Child Psychiatry, 1966, 5(2), 243-254. 
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development. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1966, 5(1), 46-65.—Presents and discusses 
the case history of a patient with inharmonious defen- 
sive precocity. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


13408. Chave, S. P. (London School of Hygiene, 
England) Mental health in Harlow New Town. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 38-44.—In a 
study of a self-contained community providing housing, 
employment, leisure, and entertainment an attempt was 
made to evaluate the influence of environment upon the 
mental health of the inhabitants. It was expected that 
the setting would raise neurosis rates but not those of 
psychoses. Instead, it was found that neurosis rates were 
normal and psychoses were less frequent than normal. 
—MW. G. Shipman. 

13409. Hare, Е. Н. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Mental health in new towns: What next? 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 53-58. 
—In a review of new town studies it is concluded that 
social conditions have no measurable influence on 
mental health. Considerable evidence is cited showing 
that physical damage in very early life has long-term 
consequences, physical and psychological. (21 ref.)— W. 
G. Shipman. 

13410. Huessy, Hans В. (Ed.) (U. Vermont Coll. of 
Medicine) Mental health with limited resources: Yankee 
ingenuity in low-cost programs. New York, N.Y.: Grune 
& Stratton, 1966. xii, 124 p. | 

13411. Lamy, Richard E. (U. Missouri, Kansas 
City) Social o Poeta of mental illness. Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 450-455.—The 
person who is publicly known to have had a hospital- 
ization for **mental illness" was inferred to be vulner- 
able to a sharp depreciation of social esteem in a wide 
range of social roles. Cross-validation across samples of 
Ss and across time indicated that the frame of reference 
of the normal adult population, as to the role status of 
ex-mental-hospital patients, is both general (widely 
consensual) and specific (differentiated from other 
negative social roles that evoke anxiety and fear and 
carry a social stigma). 2 broad dimensions were 
postulated to underlie the evaluative complex for 
ex-mental-hospital patients—an "'anxiety-fear" dimen- 
sion and a "sympathy-contempt" dimension. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. š 

13412. Sainsbury, P., & Collins, Joyce. (Gray- 
lingwell Hosp., Chichester, England) Some factors 
relating to mental illness in a new town. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 45-51.—1п an 
attempt to study the social problems and stress of 
people in a newly created town, 100 consecutive 
applicants to the psychiatric outpatient clinic paar 
compared with matched samples of their neighbors. i 
patients had lived a shorter time in the d) hp 
problems of the males tended to be financial, ux le € 
females were depressed mainly over the loss of soci 
ties. It was concluded that it is not possible to determine 
if the stress was one of moving itself or of moving into 
the new town.— W. G. Shipman. А 

13413. Veil, Claude. (Lab. de Psychopathologie 
Sociale, Paris, France) Le travail dans le traitement et 
la réadaptation. [The importance of work during treat- 
ment and rehabilitation.] Social Psychiatry, 1966, Y(1), 
29-32.—The importance of work as a factor in treat- 
ment and readjustment is demonstrated. A system is 
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suggested in which the stages of rehabilitation follow 
the clinical condition of the mentally handicapped 
patient since a specific plan is required for each 
individual. (French & German summaries)— English 
summary. 

13414. Wing, J. K. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Social and psy ical changes in a rehabili- 
tation unit. Social Psychiatry, 1966, 1(1), 21-28.—The 
later stages of rehabilitation were studied in a group of 
212 disabled persons passing through an Industrial 
Rehabilitation Unit. A characteristic of these indi- 
viduals was a lack of confidence in their ability to 
obtain and hold down a job. In accordance with 
prediction, a substantial proportion improved in this 
respect, according to both objective and subjective 
measurements. The improvement was accompanied by a 
decrease in self-rated anxiety and depression. Those 
who became confident were significantly more likely to 
be employed 2 то. after leaving the Unit than those 
who remained unconfident. The major difference 
between the individuals who improved and those who 
did not was in initial attitude. Those who showed, at 
interview during the Ist wk., a constructive approach to 
their difficulties, whether or not they were emotionall 
distressed by them, tended to do well compared witi 
those who had a passive or casual attitude or who 
showed strong, but idiosyncratic and unconstructive, 
drives. (French & German summaries) (16 ref.) 
— Journal summary. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


Marriage & Family 


13415. Cain, Albert C., & Fast, Irene. (U. Michi- 
gan) Children’s disturbed reactions to parent suicide. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 873- 
880.—Reports the frequent involvement of suicide's 
children in the emotional context leading to and 
surrounding their parent's suicide, and the profound 

ychological impact of parent suicide upon a child. 
е role of guilt and distortions of communication 
consequent to the suicide are found among the particu- 
larly crucial dimensions of the pathogenic effects of 
parent suicide.—Journal abstract. 

13416. Levinger, George. (U. Massachusetts) Sources 
of marital dissatisfaction among applicants for divorce. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 
803-807.—Compares marital complaints of husbands 
vs. wives, and of middle-class vs. lower-class marriages, 
in a sample of 600 couples applying for divorce. Find- 
ings are discussed in terms of previous research on mari- 
tal satisfaction, concerning differences between men and 
women and across socioeconomic groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

13417. Oleinick, Martha S., Bahn, Anita K., Eisen- 
berg, Leon, & Lilienfeld, Abraham M. (National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Early socialization 
experiences and intrafamilial environment: A study of 
psychiatric outpatient and control children. 47- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1966, 15(4), 344-353,—A 
study of 82 сіп patients o saing control. 

oups revealed the feasibility oi s С 
pones in that interviewers were accepted by eben 
percentage of the families s sd and were А 
complete the lengthy 2-hr interview schedule. Major 
findings revealed that socialization experiences 
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the family did not differ significantly between the clinic 
population and its controls but correlated highly with 
social class. Clinic patients differed from both control 

oups in the presence of symptoms of disturbed 

havior and in teachers' reports of aberrant behavior. 
They differed significantly in terms of the frequency 
with which the biological nuclear family had been 
disrupted and the frequency with which marital discord 
was present in intact families.—Journal summary. _ 

13418. Rice, Elizabeth P., & Krakow, Sylvia. G. 
(Harvard School of Public Health, Boston) Hospital- 
ization of a parent for mental illness: A crisis for 
children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 
36(5), 868-872.—Preliminary report of a study of the 
impact on children of hospitalization of parents in a 
mental hospital to determine child-care needs and use of 
services. Data indicate (1) extent of family disruption 
and problems in children, and (2) need for organized 
community services and improved communication 
between hospital and agencies.—Journal abstract. 

13419, Tharp, Roland G., & Otis, Gerald D. (U. 
Arizona) Toward a theory for therapeutic intervention in 
families. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 
426-434.—Family roles are categorized into 5 func- 
tional entities: solidarity, sexuality, internal instrumen- 
tality, external relations, and division of responsibility. 
Within any of these, discrepancy between role expecta- 
tions and role enactments leads to self-devaluation and 
thus to sometimes extreme behaviors which are de- 
signed to reinstitute role patterns which allow for 
pee self-evaluation. This extreme “symptomatic” 

havior can be eliminated by assisting the family to 
reorganize roles so as to allow role-expectation grati- 
fication. Such interventions are more effective in areas 
of daily routine duties and responsibilities than in areas 
of solidarity or sexuality; the latter appear to respond 
epiphenomenally and self-correctively when other role 
frictions are eliminated. 3 case studies are presented, 
and principles for therapeutic intervention are sug- 
gested.—Journal abstract. 


Social Casework 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


13420. Easson, William M. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Psychopa environmental reac- 
tion to psal defect. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1966, 142(5), 453-459.—While a congenital 
defect may behandicapping physiologically and anatom- 
m to a ада, Da masina crippling with the 

ant may ue to the effect on the child’: 1 
ортен of the reaction of Sx deum 
Society. 4 cases are presented to illustr. 
emotional reaction, speak on E E TREAT 
values, resulted in marked limitai 
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ychologie Appliquée, 1966, 16(2), 93-104.— Ability of 
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Ss to accept their physical handicap was compared for 
cardiac, tubercular, and richitic patients. The single 
significant variable for all Ss was intelligence level. 
Among Ss 26-47 yr. of age, amount of schooling and 
familial ties during childhood and adolescence are 
significant supportive variables.—K. J. Hartman. 


Blindness 


Deafness 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


13422. Flegel, Horst. (Psychiatrische Klinik der 
medizinischen Akademie, Düsseldorf, Germany) Schiz- 
ophasie in linguistischer Deutung. [Schizophasia: A 
linguistic approach.] New York, N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 
1965. 167 p. $9.50. 

13423. Goldman, Ronald, & Fristoe, Macalyne. 
(Vanderbilt U. School of Medicine) The Film Strip 
Articulation Test. Exceptional Children, 1966, 33(1), 
42-43.—3-11 yr. old children with normal speech, 
delayed speech, mental retardation, and cerebral palsy 
were given the Film Strip Articulation Test. The test is 
designed so that 1 word is used to test several sounds. 
Results indicate that this type of test demonstrated its 
value as a relatively quick and easy means of assessing 
speech performance of immature, brain damaged, 
mentally retarded, and normal children.—J. Smith. 

13424. James, Harriett P., & Cooper, Eugene B. (St. 
Francis Hosp., Poughkeepsie, N.Y.) Accuracy of 
teacher referrals of speech handicapped children. Æx- 
ceptional Children, 1966, 33(1), 29-33.—Investigated the 
ability of 30 3rd-grade teachers to identify speech 
handicapped children and the extent to which this 
ability was related to the type and/or the severity of the 
speech problem. Results indicate that classroom 
teachers identified approximately 2 out of 5 children 
with speech problems; however, teachers referred 4 out 
of 5 children whose speech problems were severe 
enough to warrant therapy. The percentage of accurate 
referrals tended to rise as the severity of the disorder 
increased. These results, when considered with those 
obtained in similar studies may be interpreted 2 ways: 
(1) teachers consistently fail to identify a large per- 
centage of speech handicapped children, and (2) ther- 
apists judgments as to what constitutes a speech 
problem are unnecessarily severe.—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


13425, Bannatyne, A. D. (Word Blind Centre for 
Dyslexic Children, London, England) Symposium: 
Dyslexia: VII. The aetiology of dyslexia. Slow Learning 
Child, 1966, 13(1), 20-34.—Describes 4 species of 
dyslexia which are not mutually exclusive: (1) emotional 
dyslexia, (2) „neurological dysfunction dyslexia, (3) 
genetic dyslexia (specific developmental dyslexia), and 
(4) social-cultural-educational dyslexia. 

13426. Critchley, Macdonald. (National Hosp., 
London, England) Symposium: Dyslexia: VI. Is de- 
velopmental dyslexia the expression of minor cerebral 
damage? Slow Learning Child, 1966, 13(1), 9-19. 
—Developmental dyslexia is an entity, an organic 
problem, not typically an expression of minor brain 


damage, but may be a s ialized i 
eric ue pec instance of cerebral 
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13427. Munro, John P. (Rehabilitation Inst. of 
Oregon, Portland) Effective management of traumatic 
cord lesions. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(5), 
26-28.— Provides discussion of the problems associated 
with the paraplegic and quadriplegic patients and the 
role of the rehabilitation center in meeting these 
problems. Emphasizes a plan for cooperation. and 
coordination of many specialists in medicine and the 
allied fields in solving the problems specific to the 
patient and in assembling the necessary information to 
understand the patient to clarify the family role in his 
care and rehabilitation. The 3rd and 4th phase of the 
proposed program includes the developing of essential 
information to informing the medical community of the 
role played by the rehabilitation center for cord injury 
and provision of their expertise at no cost to the 
physician or patient to insure a more favorable out- 
come, and to provide the local community with a 
valuable resource in meeting the problems of these very 
complicated disabilities —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

13428. Zane, Manuel D., & Goldman, Helene. 
(Montefiore Hosp, & Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) 
Can response to double simultaneous stimulation be 
improved in hemiplegic patients? Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1966, 142(5), 445-452.—20 hemiplegic 
patients with double simultaneous stimulation (DSS) 
defects were exposed to teaching procedures involving 
consideration for the task’s structure and the patient’s 
ways of responding to stress. After 5 teaching sessions 
over a 2-wk period the patients showed marked 
improvement in their response to a standard DSS test. 
Retention of significant improvement was manifested 
on retesting 8 mo. later, Further investigation of the 
relationship of the changing DSS response to the 
teaching conditions introduced is indicated. It is sug- 
gested that better understanding of the relationship of 
changing DSS and varying teaching conditions may 
improve therapeutic approaches, and advance under- 
standing of the relationship of nervous structure and 
function and of rehabilitative medicine and social 
influences.—Journal abstract. 


Brain Damage 


13429. Mackie, James B., & Beck, Edward С. (U. 
Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore) Relations 
among rigidity, intelligence and perception in brain- 
damaged and normal individuals. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1966, 142(4), 310-317.— Brain-damaged 
Ss were matched with normal controls and given a 
battery of tests measuring intelligence, perception, and 
rigidity. The results indicate that: (1) Since intelligence 
was not more closely related to behavioral rigidity in 
the brain-damaged group than in the normal group, the 
assumption that reduced intellectual functioning pro- 
duces increased rigidity is questioned. (2) Since per- 
ceptual ability was not highly correlated with behavioral 
rigidity in the brain-damaged group, rigidity does not 
appear to be a product of perceptual deterioration. (3) 
Perceptual skills were not more closely related to 
intellectual abilities in the brain-damaged group than in 
the normal group. (4) Although brain-damaged Ss 
behaved more rigidly than the normal controls, they did 
not regard themselves as being rigid.—Journal abstract. 


Cerebral Palsy & Epilepsy 


13430. Epstein, Arthur W., & Hill, Wayne. (Tulane 
U. School Af Medicine) Ictal phenomena during REM 
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sleep of a temporal lobe epileptic. Archives of Neurolo, , 
1966, 15(4), 367-375.—An epileptic patent with 
current dreams, whose clinical findings indicated an 
epileptogenic focus in the right temporofrontal area, 
was the S of 2 all-night sleep EEGs. Rhythmic 
continuous spiking, preceded by a buildup o spike 
volleys, was recorded from the right temporal area 
during all but 1 REM sleep period. Whenever the 
patient was awakened in an REM period during which 
rhythmic right temporal spiking occurred, an un- 
pleasant dream along with an epigastric sensation was 
reported; there were 5 such instances. In this S, the data 
indicate that the abnormal right temporal discharge, 
occurring simultaneously with REM sleep, influences 
the nature of the accompanying dream.—Journal 
summary. 

13431. Jones, M. H., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Pilot study of reading problems in cerebral 
palsied adults. Developmental Medicine & Child Neu- 
rology, 1966, 8(4), 417-427.—4 study of 28 adults with 
cerebral palsy (14 spastics, 14 athetoids) with average 
intelligence and reading ability at 3rd-grade level or 
higher showed that disordered eye movements was the 
most important single factor in differentiating those 
whose reading speed was below their reading compre- 
hension level and those with equal speed and com- 
prehension. Frequency of such defects was greatest in 
the spastics, but severity of defects greater in the 
athetoids.—P. W. Pruyser. 

13432. Miller, Brewster S. (United Cerebral Palsy 
Assn., New York, N.Y.) Current research in prevention 
and treatment of cerebral palsy and related cerebral 
dysfunction. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1966, 32(5), 13- 
16.—A brief review of the state of the research 
supported by the United Cerebral Palsy Association 
dnd other agencies relative to the prevention, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of those with cerebral Ру and/or 
related cerebral dysfunction. The need for rehabilitation 
research to complement the studies in the basic medical, 
biological, and behavioral sciences in order that more 
effective rehabilitation can be accomplished with these 
patients is pointed out,— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

13433. Schünberger, Franz. (Hellenstr. 20, Busen- 
bach/Karlsruhe, Germany) Soziometrische Untersuch- 
ungen über zerebral gelühmte Kinder in einer Kürper- 
behindertenschule. [Sociometric tests of children with 
cerebral palsy in a school for physically handicapped.] 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychol- 
ogie, 1966, 13(3), 484-505.—Using Moreno's technique 
the social position of children witl cerebral alsy (CP) 
was compared with other handicapped children in the 
same residential school. Results indicate that CPs were 
considered an outside group in school as well as outside 
of it without actually forming a closed minority. The 
children derived unrealistic expectations and fears with 
paranoid trends from this border position. Orthopsy- 
chiatric procedures to help CPs cope better with their 
environment are discussed.— W. J. Koppitz. 

13434. Small, Joyce G., Small, Iver F., & Hayden, 
Mary P. (Indiana U. School of Medicine, Indian- 
apolis) Further psychiatric investigations of patients with 
temporal and nontemporal lobe epil T d 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1966, 123(3), 303~ 10.— 
recent reports on temporal lobe epilepsy have sugges 
that there are aique peychopert cR manifesta! 
in these patients. The present sed Sr | lobe 
blind evaluation of 50 patients wit таро Таче 
epilepsy and 50 controls with other types of convu 
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disorders, was undertaken to test such a hypothesis. 
Although some experimental Ss did display the psy- 
chopathological attributes previously reported to be 
characteristic of these patients, some control Ss also 
displayed them. It is concluded that temporal and 
nontemporal epilepsy cannot be distinguished by the 
incidence of certain concomitant mental disorders. 
—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


13435. Allen, Robert M., Dickman, Isadore, & 
Haupt, Thomas D. (Hope School for Mentally 
Retarded Children, Miami, Fla.) A pilot study of the 
immediate effectiveness of the Frostig-Horne training 
program with educable retardates. Exceptional Children, 
1966, 33(1), 41-42.—Results "indicate that special 
training can improve figure-ground discrimination, 
appreciating figure constancy, and dealing with spatial 
relations....Special training has yielded immediate 
discernible improvement in 3 of 5 testable, visual 
perceptual skills.” 

13436. Balthazar, Earl E. (Central Wisconsin 
Colony & Training School, Madison) Treatment needs 
based upon differential diagnosis. Mental Retardation, 
1966, 4(5), 16-19.—Evaluations of representative be- 
havior in the case of the more severely retarded 
individual seems more important than scores from 
standardized testing. The application of rating scales 
and the employment of psychological technicians in 
daily ward contact with the resident are briefly 
summarized.—Journal abstract. 

13437. Baumeister, Alfred A., & Hawkins, William 
F. (U. Alabama) Extinction and disinhibition as a 
function of reinforcement schedule with severely retarded 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1966, 3(4), 343-347.—Studied the effects of partial 
reinforcement. upon extinction and disinhibition of an 
instrumental response with severely retarded children. 
Ss were албаа, assigned to 4 groups, each receiving a 
different. schedule of reinforcement—100, 75, 50, or 
25%. Reinforcements were distributed randomly over 
100 bar-pulling responses. In keeping with the results of 
other investigations, resistance to extinction and disin- 
тка was hoi юше inversely related to the 
percentage of reinforced trial. i isiti 
Bie abstract. Какасы, 
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associated with cognitive factors, and there was some 
variation between Ss in the type of distraction errors 
produced. Other factors, such as institutionalization 
and organicity, are discussed in terms of the results 
obtained.—Journal abstract. 

13440, Cleland, Charles C., & Clark, Charles M. (U 
Texas) Sensory deprivation and aberrant behavior among 
idiots. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
7Y(2), 213-225.— Through a review of sensory processes 
at both the human and infrahuman level, sensory 
deprivation is related to the study of idiocy. A 
microtheory is presented as a guide to future rescarch 
and a method for training, grouping, and management 
is advanced based upon а "sensory-mapping" schema іп 
conjunction with a sensory cafeteria, Based on this 
evidence, it appears the idiot represents the occurrence 
in nature of an $ deprived of meaningful social, 
cultural, or sensory input. The systematic study о! 
idiocy should yield information relevant to developing а 
taxonomy of goals for retardates. (2 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

13441. Cotter, Vance W., & Toombs, Sam. (U. 
Kansas) A procedure for determining the music prefer- 
ences of mental retardates. Journal of Music Therapy. 
1966, 3(2), 57-64.—"...to design an accurate and 
objective method of measurement and evaluation of the 
preferential responses of retardates for musical stimuli 
and noise....Ss demonstrated a significantly greater 
duration of commitment to the musical stimuli than to 
the noise or silence....a rank order of preference for 
musical stimuli existed for individual Ss as well as for 
the group....Ss preferred music which employed both 
instrumental and vocal media, and in which rhythm and 
melody were predominant... There was no difference 
in o for the 3 categories of noise. Noise, as an 
auditory stimulus, was not preferred .... There was а 
relationship between the amount of time spent on music 
and not responding. Music, as an auditory stimulus, 
was preferred over other available stimuli when the S 
responded... , There was a unique pattern of preference 
for each S over all sessions." —F. О. Triggs. 

13442. Garfield, J. C., Benton, A. L., & MacQueen, 
J. C. (U. Iowa) Motor impersistence in brain-damaged 
and cultural-familial defectives. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1966, 142(5), 434-440.— "The present 
Study comparing 22 pairs of brain-damaged and cul- 
tural-familial fetardates, matched for CA and IQ, was 
designed to investigate the hypothesis that those 
retardates who are pathologically impersistent show 
evidence of brain damage. Findings indicate signifi- 
cantly superior performance of the cultural-familial 
amate over the brain-damaged retardates on 6 of 
ШЕ 8 tasks , involved, No relationship was found 

tween IQ, in the range studied, and the incidence of 
pathological impersistence. It was found, however, that 
f d th diagnostic groups the younger Ss had a greater 
he lency to be impersistent. Some ofthe implications of 
t pe findings are considered.” —N. Н. Pronko. 
M poro, Wade; Lecrone, Harold; Temerlin, 
SchiboL ОШ: rousdale, William W. (Enid State 
pei la. The effect of music and exercise upon the 
T M р skills of non-verbal retardates, American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 279-282.—To dis- 
xiu the effect of music and exercise upon the self-help 
skills of profoundly and severely retarded children, 40 Ss 
x. cce into 4 matched groups in a 2 x 2 factorial 
oso TAS px Sole various combinations of 

ог 20 min. a day for 4 wk. 
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Measuring the capacity for self-help with an un- 
buttoning task and a set of standardized commands, t 
tests indicated a significantly greater improvement in 
performance on both tasks for the group which received 
the combination music and exercise treatment.—Journal 
abstract. 

13444. House, Betty J. (U. Connecticut) Discrim- 
ination of symmetrical and asymmetrical dot patterns by 
retardates. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1966, 3(4), 377-389.—Retarded children performed on a 
series of 6-trial dot pattern discrimination problems. 
Each pattern consisted of 16 or 32 dots in a 16 X 16 cell 
matrix. In constructing the patterns the same basic 
subpatterns were either mirrored or repeated to produce 
symmetrical or asymmetrical arrays with equal re- 
dundancy. Symmetry produced a strong facilitating 
effect on discriminability not predicted by conventional 
statistical measures of information. Alternative redun- 
dancy measures are considered. The effect of IQ (range: 
29-82) was surprisingly large, but there were no 
differences due to MA (range: 4-8 yr.). Interactions of 
individual differences with experimental factors are 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13445. Kontras, Stella B., & Ackerman, G. Adolph. 
(Coll. of Medicine, Ohio State U.) Histochemical 
studies in mongolism: Clinical and cytogenetic implica- 
tions. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
71(2), 226-229.— Leukocyte alkaline phosphatase activ- 
ity (LAPA) was determined from the capillary blood of 
64 mongols and controls. Chromosome analysis was 
done in patients with mongolism. 50 patients with 
trisomy 20 karotypes showed higher average values of 
LAPA than the control group. Under 6 yr., mongoloid 
children had normal values, and this parameter is 
probably not of diagnostic value in this age group. 
Selection by family history of mongolism or atypical 
clinical characteristics resulted in a 22% incidence of 
karyotpes other than trisomy 21. Patients with trans- 
location and mosaic karyotypes could not be differ- 
entiated from the trisomy 21 patients.—Journal 
abstract. 

13446. Lobb, Harold; Moffitt, Alan, & Gamlin, 
Peter. (U. Western Ontario, Canada) Frustration and 
adaptation in relation to discrimination learning ability of 
mentally defective children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 256-265.—36 young imbeciles, 
18 fast learners (FL) and 18 slow learners (SL) in a 
discrimination task, were further investigated. In an 
experiment on the frustration effect in lever pulling for 
food when hungry, both groups displayed the effect 
without differing significantly. Another experiment 
included adaptation trials with "white" noise OS, 
before conditioning and extinction of the electrodermal 
response. FL children showed reliably greater adapta- 
tion to noise and shock than did SL but not faster e 
of extinction. Adaptation findings were compatible 4 
the hypothesis that discrimination failure had "ig 5 
primarily to deficiency in neural inhibition. (21 ref. 


да MeCart Rose A., Dingman, Harvey F., 


13447. McCartin. 
Meyers, C. Edward, & Mercer, Jane R. (Seattle U.) 


Identificati isposition of the mentally handicapped 
: in de ашкын Sel syn: American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 201-206.—In a study of 
Grades 5-8 in a 6-school parochial system, it was found 
that: (1) retarded or slow-learning children were not 
identified by any formal school process of puse 
(2) by the criterion of IQ there were indeed very few 
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retarded or seriously slow-learning children, leading to 
the inference that such cases, if they existed, were 
transferred out in earlier grades; (3) only X of the 
children nominated by teachers as possibly retarded or 
slow learners had group test IQs of 85 or below; and (4) 
the discrepancy between low IQ and teacher nomination 
was particularly evident in an “ethnic” neighborhood 
school of low socioeconomic level.—Journal abstract. 

13448. Morrissey, James R. (Smith Coll. School for 
Social Work) Status of family-care programs. Mental 
Retardation, 1966, 4(5), 8-11.—A nationwide survey of 
family-care programs for the mentally retarded indi- 
cates that, while this resource is expanding, only a few 
states have made extensive use of family care. The 
family-care resistance phenomenon appears to be 
related to a number of factors including cultural and 
professional resistance to community-based care and 
treatment of the mentally retarded.— Journal abstract. 

13449. Mosier, H. David, Jr., Grossman, Herbert J., 
& Dingman, Harvey F. (U. Illinois Coll. of Medicine, 
Chicago) Laboratory values in severely stunted mental 
defectives, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 
712), 230-236.—In a recent report of an anthro- 
pometric study of institutionalized mental defectives, 
their mean height was shown to be below that of the 
normal population and the degree of stunting was 
related to the degree of mental defect. In general, there 
has been no apparent correlation of this growth pattern 
with metabolic disturbances in the population of mental 
defectives. In order to provide more data bearing on 
this aspect of the problem, a number of laboratory 
determinations were performed on the shortest patients 
in the population studied. The results of these tests and 
a consideration of their significance is presented, 
—Journal abstract. 

13450. Nitzberg, Jerome. (Assn. for the Help of 
Retarded Children, New York, N.Y.) Training and 
counselling retarded adults. Canada's Mental Health, 
1966, 14(5-6), 14-20. 

13451. O'Connor, Gail, & Dingman, Harvey F. 
(California State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Pomona) 
Statistical typologies as a supplement of clinical diag- 
nosis.. Behavioral Science, 1966, 11(5), 342-345.—The 
practical and theoretical importance of prognosis in 
mental retardation has been emphasized in recent yr. As 
prognosis is no longer totally dependent on clinical 
diagnosis, the development of supplemental typologies , 
would be especially useful for predictive purposes. 
Because previous typologies have been based almost 
exclusively on biographical data, it is hypothesized here 
that typology of physical handicaps would provide a 
broader basis for prognosis. Over 9000 resident mental 
retardates were included in this study. 3 factors emerged 
from a factor analysis of information on somatic and 
behavioral handicaps. This typology of handicaps is a 
step forward in the development of a comprehensive 
typology for institutionalized mentally retarded for use 
in refining prognostic predictions.—G. F: Wooster. 

13452. Ohlrich, Elizabeth S., & Ross, 
E. (U. Wisconsin) Reversal and поген АД tt 
learning in retardates as а function rtrai 
pss] of Experimental Psychology, 1966, 20 , 
624.—Conflicting results have been report 
respect to the reversal (R) and } Ve 
discrimination shift performance of 
The present study tested the possibility 


were due to degree of on h 
with overtraining (OT) leading to 
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Groups of retarded children were given К and NR 
training to criterion (C), or to C plus 125 trials of OT. 
As predicted the C groups did not differ, but OT led to 
an R-NR difference, with R easier. It was suggested that 
retardates are deficient in the mediating verbal and/or 
attentional processes which result in faster R shifts, but 
that they can be brought to a level comparable to that 
of normals through OT.—Journal abstract. 

13453. Pankratz, Loren D., & Buchan, L. Gerald. 
(Fairview Hosp. & Training Center, Salem, Ore.) 
Techniques of **warm-up" in psychodrama with the 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(5), 12-15. 
—Describes methods of '"warm-up" for actionally 
exploring the problem areas of institutionalized men- 
tally retarded patients. 

13454. Rosen, Marvin; Diggory, James C., & 
Werlinsky,.Barbara E. (Elwyn Inst., Pa.) Goal-setting 
and expectancy of success in institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized mental subnormals. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 249-255.—Goal-setting 
and expectancy of ultimate success on a nut and bolt 
assembly task were studied in 2 matched groups of 
mentally subnormal students. Time was manipulated so 
that a rigged performance curve could be shown to S on 
a large Masonite pegboard. The results bear upon the 
effects of institutionalization on self-confidence in a 
fixed-goal situation. Institutionalized Ss set consistently 
higher estimates for their performance on the next trial 
and actually produced more than noninstitutionalized 
Ss. For both groups, levels of aspiration exceeded 
predictions of performance. Institutionalized Ss were 
more confident of ultimate success when predicting 
performance, while noninstitutionalized Ss were more 
optimistic when setting levels of aspiration, The results 
may have implications for understanding the goal- 
setting patterns of high and low self-evaluating 
нр bly abstract. 

/ - Schild, Sylvia; Rock, Herbert, & Ki 
Richard. Dynamics of the traveling consultation кету 
Mental Retardation, 1966, 4(5), 23-25.—Suggests that 
because the program is the community's and not 
superimposed on a community by recommendation of 
outside agents or selected community powers, the 
project team may assist communities in changing 
GR ЫШ And аша about mental retardation and 

се them to make necessary shifts i 
needed servie. y shifts in order to plan for a 

. Sen, Arun K. The effect of sti 

display time in short term memo ктен M 
CUL Un eL & Psychologica Research Bulletin 

utta, 1966, No. 6, 12-19.—2 experi ° 
carried out to investigate short term со шуы 
adults. The stimuli (pictures) were presented simul 
taneously for different lengths of view; Ss 
patterns of recall of stimuli 


Lloyd M. (Ontario Inst. for Studi 
Canada) Responses of emotionally. d 
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as emotionally disturbed and 20 as nondisturbed. The 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) was admin- 
istered to all Ss and relative successes on items with 
human and nonhuman content determined. All Ss 
found the items with human content more difficult than 
those with nonhuman content; however, the disturbed 
Ss had significantly more difficulty than the nondis- 
turbed on PPVT items with human content relative to 
items with nonhuman content. It is speculated that a 
past history of disturbed interpersonal relationships 
interfered with the efficiency of the disturbed individuals 
on human items.—Journal abstract. 

13458. Shubert, O. Wendell; Vanden Heuvel, Carol 
M., & Fulton, Robert T. (Ft. Wayne State Hosp. & 
Training Center, Ind.) Effects of speech improvement on 
articulatory skills in institutionalized retardates. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 274-278. 
—A speech improvement program for the institution 
alized mentally retarded is described whereby the 
methods used correspond closely with the traditional 
public school type program. Although both groups 
showed significant improvement as compared to the 
pretreatment scores, no specific improvement for the 
treatment groups could be demonstrated. However, Ss 
seemed to be more aware of individual speech sounds 
and displayed a modified attitude toward communica- 
tion in general.—Journal abstract. 

13459. Solomons, Gerald; Cushna, Bruce; Opitz, 
Erica, & Greene, Mitchell А. (U. lowa) An investiga- 
tion of social status differences among educable and 
trainable children. Americam Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, 1966, 71(2), 207-212.— The variables of socio- 
economic status (SES) were studied for possible difTer- 
ences between the educable and trainable groups of 
children seen over a 3-yr period in a diagnostic center 
Serving an interstate. Midwestern area. A modified 
Warner Index of Status Characteristics was used. 
Previous theory had indicated that social factors had 
more influence in depressing intellectual functioning in 
the higher (mild) ranges of retardation and that the 
organic factors, which appear more independently of 
social influences, prevail in the lower (moderate) ranges. 
This theory Was supported on the basis of SES 
frequency distributions, differences in family conditions, 
and significant differences concerning the occupational 
status of the fathers.—Journal abstract. 

K 13460. Sprague, Robert L., & Toppe, Lorraine 
= (U. Illinois) Relationship between activity level and 
ay of reinforcement in the retarded. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1966, 3(4), 390-397. 
—30 mentally retarded children enrolled in a trainable 
Special education class were given a simple 2-choice 
discrimination task under а 12-sec delay of reinforce- 
ment condition. While performing the task, Ss were 
seated in a stabilimetric chair which recorded the gross 
ae of the child. The children were ranked from the 
a ы s. the lowest оп activity as measured by the 
ле upper quartile group (high active) was 
compared with the lower quartile (low active) on the 
number of correct responses given during the dis- 
Ca a Bol task. Although there was no significant 

erence in the mean СА and mean МА of the 2 
groups, the low-active group produced significantly 
more correct responses in the 80 earning trials than did 
tan hiph active group.—Journal abstract. 

Cat Stephens, Wyatt E. (Texas Christian U.) 
th кзн "sage of normal and subnormal children оп 
types of categories. American Journal of Mental 
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Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 266-273.—Subnormal Ss have 
been reported to have a generalized language deficiency 
greater than might be expected on the basis of their 
MA. This study compared the categorization perform- 
ance of a group of subnormal Ss with that of an equal 
CA, higher MA group, and an equal MA, lower CA 
group. Most striking was the finding that, while 
subnormal Ss resembled equal MA counterparts in 
responses to perceptual and human categories, they 
showed significantly lower levels of performance in use 
categories than expected either on the basis of their MA 
or their performance on categories of the other 2 
types.—Journal abstract. 

13462. Vergason, Glenn А. (U. Alabama) Recall of 
paired-associates in retarded and normal subjects. 
American Journal of Mental. Deficiency, 1966, 71(2), 
196-200.—1 reason that most studies employing paired- 
associate paradigms have found no differences in 
retention for retarded and normal Ss may be that they 
contain elements of overlearning. The present study 
investigated whether the lack of differences might also 
be due to these studies employing a relearning to 
original criterion or similar measures of retention rather 
than unaided recall. An analysis of the Ist trial or 
unaided recall indicated that retarded Ss were inferior 
on this measure even though their relearning rates had 
not previously differed from those of normal Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

13463. Wallin, J. E. (311 Highland Ave., Lyndalia, 
Wilmington, Del.) Training of the mentally handi- 
capped: Reflections from a half-century of experience. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 857- 
860.—Based on many yr. of experience in the training 
of mental retardates of all levels and ages and training 
of teachers of the mentally retarded, a brief summary of 
observations and recommendations is presented.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

13464. Zigler, Edward. (Yale U.) Motivational de- 
terminants in the performance of retarded children. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 848- 
856.—A number of studies are discussed indicating that 
many of the behavioral differences between familial 
retardates and normal children of the same MA are a 
result of differences in the motivational systems of the 2 
types of children rather than being due to the intel- 
lectual factor alone. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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13465. Andrews, R. J. (U. Queensland, Australia) 
The self-concept and pupils with learning difficulties. Slow 
Learning Child, 1966, 13(1), 47-54.—The self-concept is 
a major learning outcome of the classroom experience 
and an influence in all future learning. Perceptions of 
the self can be modified and strengthened in the 
classroom to the ultimate advantage of the child. 

13466. Berg, Paul C. (U. South Carolina) Excellent 
teaching in an automated curriculum. Slow Learning 
Child, 1966, 13(1), 35-40. И 

13467. Bhatnagar, К. P. (Regional Coll. of Educa- 
ion, Ajmer, India) Research on personality correlates 
of academic achievement. Indian Educational Review, 
1966, 1(1), 79-84.— There is confusion in the relation- 
ship between personality variables and academic 
achievement due to the (1) use of a wide variety of 
tools, (2) use of invalidated techniques, (3) hetero- 
geneity of samples, (4) inadequate control of correlated 
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variables, (5) imprecise definitions of personality traits, 
(6) diverse methods of identifying over- and under- 
achievers, and (7) inherent weaknesses of the test of 
significance used in most studies.— U. Pareek. 

13468. Birukova, A. P., & Ivanova, V. S. Seminar 
kafedr pedagogiki i psikhologii pedagogicheskikh in- 
stitutov Sibiri, Urala i Dal'nego Vostoka. [Joint meeting 
of the education and psychology departments of peda- 
gogical institutes of Siberia, the Urals, and the Far 
East] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4, 183-185. 
— Problems relating to the teaching of psychology are 
briefly reviewed.—L. Zusne. 

13469. Bjerstedt, Ake. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
Inst, Malmó, Sweden) Svensk pedagogisk forskning 
Idag: Utvecklingstendenser och utvecklingsbehov. [Swe- 
dish educational research today: Developmental tenden- 
cies and developmental needs.] Pedagogisk-Psykolog- 
iska Problem, 1966, No. 33, 42 p. 

13470. Blank, Marion, & Bridger, Wagner H. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine) Deficiencies in 
verbal labeling in retarded readers. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 36(5), 840-847.—In a study of 
the conversion of visual-temporal to visual-spatial 
patterns, retarded readers were found to be inferior to 
normal readers. This deficiency in integrating sensory 
information was found to be dependent upon the 
retarded readers' difficulty in labeling stimuli.—Journal 
abstract. 

13471. Boxhill, Carlton J. (Rutgers U.) A scale to 
aid in the retention or dismissal decision. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 53-55.—Freshman 
students on probation as a result of unsatisfactory Ist 
semesters in college are generally dismissed after the 
2nd semester if their work does not show improvement. 
A special MMPI scale was developed to assist in 
determining retention and dismissal. The scale was 
successfully cross-validated on a large sample of fresh- 
man probation students. An expectancy table for the 
prediction of retention or dismissal was constructed 
from the data.—R. J. Baldauf. 

13472. Cody, Wilmer S., Jr. (Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga.) Control and resistance in a slum school. 
Elementary School Journal, 1966, 67(1), 1-7.—The 
pupils in the class observed discovered the teacher's 
zones of indifference and ignored her expectations in 
those zones. They practiced slowdowns and they over- 
reacted. They also developed subtle, difficult to detect, 
techniques of aggression against the teacher and the 
rules she sought to enforce.—Journal abstract. 

13473. de Montoya, Otilia C. Sentido y tareas de una 
antropología pedagógica. [The meaning and task of a 
pedagogical anthropology.] Anales del Instituto de 
Investigaciones Psicopedagógicas, U. Nacional de Cuyo, 
Argentina, 1959-1961, 6, 233-251. я 

13474. Gage, N. L. (Stanford U.) The evaluation of 
teaching. Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education Journal, 1964, 33-41.— Discusses “(1) the 
substantive yield of past research, (2) the metatechnique 
of research on teaching, and (3) research on cognitive 
aspects of teaching." 

3475. Gage, N. L. (Stanford U.) Psychological 
research on teacher education for the great cities. Urban 
Education, 1965, 1(3), 175-196.— Discusses the con- 
tinuing interaction between the education of teach 
and research in teaching. Outlines the current sta M 
need for, and possible future approaches Se ac atti 
(1) pupil characteristics, including intel ime, ical 
tudinal, emotional, social, environmentá 
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aspects; (2) methods and characteristics of teachers for 
Lapin dented children, including method of 
motivating, perception-directing, response-eliciting, and 
reinforcing; and (3) teacher personality. (24 ref.)—M. 
D. Franzoni. 

13476. Gage, N. L. (Stanford U.) Toward a cogni- 
tive theory of teaching. Teachers College Record, 1964, 
65(5), 408-412.—Suggests the promotion of theory and 
research in engendering comprehension in the academic 
disciplines through manipulation of the learner's envi- 
ronment. 

13477. Gailon, Amrit К. (Bakersfield Center, Calif.) 
International differences in academic achievement. 
Education & Psychology Review, 1966, 6(2), 68-73. 
13478, Hughes, Otto, & Schooler, Virgil E. (Indiana 
U.) Student activity program in Indiana high $ 
The school y nee Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana U., 1966, 42(4), 1-52.—Returns 
from 80% of the high schools in the state, to an inquiry 
regarding the practices and procedures in their assembly 
programs, revealed that the school assembly can be 
used as a medium “to extol goals and purposes 
common to all [through which] the work of the school 
may be interpreted [wherein] students’ cultural back- 
беше may be enhanced [and to become] а laborato 
or the practice of acceptable audience behavior." Muci 
variability is found among the schools in regard to aims 
and objectives upon which the assembly program is 
based, types of programs presented, in of 
scheduling, manner of financing, amou of staff and 
student participation, and effectiveness of evaluation of 
the ры д ram. (25 ref.)—/. Linnick. = 

13479, Jivén, L. M. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Kuni ir rie gei förändringar under 
sommarlovet: En delstudie rörande üvningseffekter. 
ози changes during a summer vacation: A 
study concerning certain effects of test training. 
Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1965, No. 16. i 
pe concerning reading rate were studied using 

match: groups. The experimental group was given 
all the tests used in the experiment at the end of the 
spring term and at the beginning of the autumn term. А 
control group was given only certain of the tests at the 
end of the spring term, but all the tests at the beginning 
of the autumn term. Changes in reading rates were 
compared and discussed.—Journal abstract. 

13480. Kamat, A. R. (Gokhale School of Politics & 
Economy, Poona, India) A comparison of examination 
4 th assessment by teachers. /ndian Educational 

teview, 1966, 1(1), 64-70.—A comparison of grades 
given by teachers and obtained in des examination in 
different subjects showed that “the teacher can more or 
less accurately gauge the upper limit of the students 
Knowledge of the subject even in the present conditions 
when admittedly there does not exist close 
contact between him and his students ”— 

13481. Martinson, Ruth A. 


ment, а! benefits ссгие 
individuals and vo nequ uie ai А: 
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13482. Ojemann, Ralph H., & Pritchett, Karen. 
(Eds.) (Educational Research Council of Greater 
Cleveland, O.) Giving emphasis to guided learning: 

of the Conference on Guided Learning held 
at the Educational Research Council of Greater Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, January 23-25, 1966. Cleveland, 
O.: Educational Research Council of Greater Cleve- 
land, 1966. v, 161 p. 

13483. Pappas, Victoria. The wes sociogram: A 
variation of sociometric technique. Child Study Center 
Bulletin, 1966, 2(4), 87-95.—Describes how the soci- 
ogram, as a tool in evaluation, is helpful and illumina- 
ting for those who seek insight into the social patterns 
ph relationships within a classroom group. 

13484. Petitclerc, Grace M. Give ear: Let hearing be 
the coordinator in learning. Academic Therapy Quarter! 
1966, 2(1), 45-51.—Restorative training may enable the 
sense of hearing to energize and help the other 4 
senses.— Journal abstract. 

13485. Pillai, N. P. (U. Kerala, Trivandrum, India) 
Ап investigation into the organizational and admin 
istrative factors which affect the achievement of pupils in 
secondary schools. /ndian Educational Review, 1966, V1). 
17-33,—Analysis of results of a 61-item questionnaire 
completed by 1130 schools in Kerala revealed that most 
schools lacked essential facilities and equipment. The 
environmental condition of pupils was responsible for 
low academic achievement. Some suggestions are given 
for [рсе U. Pareek. 

13486. Rosenbaum, Dorothy S., & Toepfer, Conrad 
F., Jr. (Newfane Central School, N.Y.) Curriculum 
Planning and school psychology: The coordinated 
approach. Buffalo, N.Y.: Hertillon Press, 1966. iii, 141 


р. 

13487. Shah, Gunvant В. (U. Baroda, India) Causes 

= EM in mathematics: An inquiry. Educa- 
sychology Review, 1966, 6(2), 79-87. 

13488. Sinha, Durganand. (U. Allahabad, India) А 
psychological of some factors associated with 
Success and failure in university education: A summary of 
findings. Indian Educational Review, 1966, 1(1), 34-47. 
—Responses of 185 high achievers and 190 low 
achievers to a study-habits form, an intelligence test, an 
anxiety scale, and an analysis of responses of 27 high- 
and 17 low achievers to tests of persistence, level of 
aspiration, achievement motivation, and graphic ex- 
Pression showed that low achievers had poor in- 
tellectual level, high anxiety level, and low level of 
adjustment. Rural background was found to be asso- 
ane ШАШУ achievement.— U. Pareek. 

. Svensson, J. E. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 

Inst., конен Lararskatiningar av vissa 
е variabler: exploration av küns- 

her esac och faktorstruktur. (Teacher ratings of some 
qi ement-rclated variables: An exploration of sex 
Mlerences and factor structure.] Pedagogisk-Psykolog- 


iska Problem, 1966, No. 27, 16 p.—161 boys and 181 


Lnd 6 of the Swedish elementary school were 


heir teachers on the basis of а 13-variable 

doe: Significant sex differences appeared for 12 of 
us hip les. Factor analysis gave 3 oblique factors, 
ect a oF Dove! qd giris, viz., school ambition, 
ity, and social. A 4th factor labeled carefulness, 


was extracted for the girls.— Journal abstract. 
= S Po: унды; I. (School of Education, Malmö, 


quality of the educati 
e the point of view of educatiomal рата 
Didakometry, 1966, No. 9, 10 p.—A brief discussion of 
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various facts which must be considered when judging 
the quality of a school system. It must provide the 
education which is suited to the individual, and it must 
provide educated personnel to society at as low a cost as 
possible. Methods of improving quality are discussed. 

In an appendix, a method of measuring wastage in 
education is presented.—Journal abstract. 

з 13491. , Williams, Frank E. (Macalester Coll.) 
Creativity in ineering education, Personnel Admin- 
istration, 1966, 29(5), 22-27.—"'.. „studies show that the 
student who scores high on a test of creativity is likely 
to have a higher than average amount of stored 
information [knowledge]...and is also able to do 
something with this knowledge other than merely 
receive and store it for recall when. conditions neces- 
sitate its use," —4M. D. Franzoni. 
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13492. Bjerstedt, Ake. (School of Education, Mal- 
mö, Sweden) Mapping the effect-structure of didactic 
sequences. Didakometry, 1964, No. 2, 11 p.—During the 
empirical tryouts of self-instructional materials, various 

henomena, indicating need for revision, are studied. It 
is felt that this examination of revision indicators might 
be done more systematically and efficiently by using 
various kinds of mapping devices, Some aids, for this 
mapping of effect-structure are described and discussed, 
including simple survey tables (error-and-doubt dis- 
tribution), diagrams of branching use and response 
correctness (didactograms), and tables surveying rela- 
tionships between intraprogram and extraprogram 
behavior (choice-point relations table).—Journal ab- 
stract. 
13493. Bjerstedt, Áke. (School of Education, Mal- 
тё, Sweden) Mapping the re of didactic 
sequences. Didakometry, 1964, No. l, 18 p.—Even 
though the empirical tryout of self-instructional mate- 
rials and the subsequent revision on the basis of these 
data are the final and most important steps in the 
evaluation process, much time and work can usually be 
saved by a systematic examination of the programed 
materials before the empirical test. Several aids for this 
systematic mapping process are described and dis- 
cussed, including cl lists, diagrams of the relations 
between terminal objectives and the single didactic 
units, and various kinds of unit-charting protocols. 


— Journal abstract. 
С., & С. , Robert L. 
13494. Brown, Earl C., ampbell an 


(Georgia State Coll.) Programed 

ships improvement: Objective benefits to college students. 
Journal of Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(3), 1-6.—An 
experimental evaluation of the General Relationship 
Improvement Program was conducted using matched 
groups of students, | of which completed the Program 


while the other completed a psychology course. Both 
nality tests on a pre-, 


inistered perso! 
groups were admini pe Od угор 


st-, and follow-up schedule. ; 
Рас reveal pre- to follow-up changes in the 
experimental group which are consistent wi improved 
interpersonal. relationships. Subjective reports of 
students completing the Program lend strong positive 
support to this finding. It appears that the Program has 
some effect in proie ima. бай qumi 

rsonality changes which might generalize to 1mp. 
pees in (Хеге | relationships. (17 ref. )—Journal 


abstract, 
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13495. Brown, Roger W. (Denison U.) Format 
location of programed instruction confirmations. Journal 
of Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(4), 1-4.—Views the 
question, "Where should the programed instruction 
writer place confirmations in a program?" Evidence is 
presented which indicates that the format location of 
confirmations in a program is very crucial in obtainin, 
a high degree of program effectiveness.—Jour) 
abstract. 

13496. Copeland, J. Paul, & White, William F. 
(DeKalb County Schools, Atlanta, Ga.) Ап investi- 
am of programmed instruction in the effective use of 

school attendance register. Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1966, 17(2), 142-146, 


13497. Earle, James H. (Texas А & M U. 
i ion in descriptive . Journal of 


Programed instruction geometry. 
Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(3), 7-15.—A jury of 
engineering graphics educators selected 6 representative 
descriptive geometry principles to be used as the basis 
of the 6 experimental tests. Examples from each of the 
textbooks that explained 1 of the principles was 
reproduced as the conventional method guide. These 
identical problems were prepared in the form of step 
method and step-method-in-color guides to provide 3 
guides for each of the 6 tests, The Ist 3 were alternately, 
administered to each group as unannounced tests, in 
accordance with the regular class schedule, accom- 
panied by 1 of the 3 methods. The last.3 tests were 
alternately administered as the Ist 3 except for the 
addition of a 4th method—the lecture method—which ` 
was tested as a minor portion of the research. A 
comparison of the means earned in all 6 tests indicated 
a significant difference between the conventional 
method (61.46%), the step method (81.89%), and the 
step method in color (84.44%) at the .05 level.—Journal 
abstract. 

13498, Ellson, D. G., Barber, Larry; Engle, T. L., & 
Kampwerth, Leonard. (Indiana U.) Programed tutor- 
ing: A teaching aid and a research tool. Reading 
Research Quarterly, 1965, 1(1), 77-127.—A summary 
report of 10 experiments in which the коше of 
programed tutoring, applied to the teaching of begin- 
ning reading, is developed and given preliminary field 
tests. The behavior of professionally untrained persons 
in this technique is programed in agreement with 
principles of learning and programed instruction for 
individual teaching. children were tutored including 
retarded children, slow readers, and unselected popula- 
tions of children in kindergarten and Ist grade, for 
periods up to 1 semester. With the exception of 1 
“normal” Ist-grader and some, but not all, of a small. 
group of children with IQs below 50, no tutored 
children failed to read, The data of several experiments 
indicate that programed tutoring is most successful 
when used as a supplement to and coordinated with 
regular classroom teaching. Used in this way, it 
produced significant improvement on standard tests 
which required sight-reading, comprehension, and word 
abis ref.)—Journal abstract. 19, 

13499. Grace, Harry A., & Cantor, Joel М. (U. - 
Southern California) Differential effectiveness of Ё 
gramed presentation. Journal of Programed Instru 
1966, 3(3), 16-19.—Patients volunteering for | 
a drug which would enable them to contro 
alcoholism were presented with different pre 
of the same informative material, { 
patients who made errors ane fhe nod = 
which were made were F š 
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analysis. The most effective method of presentation 
required a constructed response to each frame but did 
not display to the patient the correctness of his 
response.—Journal abstract. 

13500. Groen, G. J., & Atkinson, R. C. (Stanford 
U.) Models for optimizing the learning process. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1966, 66(4), 309-320.—To show how 
certain instructional problems can be reformulated as 
problems in the mathematical theory of optimization. A 
common instructional paradigm is outlined and a 
notational system is proposed which allows the para- 
digm to be restated as a multistage decision process 
with an explicit mathematical learning model embedded 
within it. The notion of an optimal stimulus presen- 
tation strategy is introduced and some problems in- 
volved in determining such a strategy are discussed. A 
brief description of dynamic programing is used to 
illustrate how optimal strategies might be discovered in 
practical situations. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13501. Hartley, James. (U. Keele, England) Op- 
tional and controlled branching: Comparison studies. 
Journal of Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(4), 5-11. 
—Experiments comparing optional with controlled 
branching programs indicated that where students had a 
wide range of initial knowledge, controlled rather than 
optional branching produced a more efficient system. 
—Journal summary. 

13502. Helmstadter, Gerald C. (Arizona State U.) 
The influence of criterion test difficulty on indexes of the 
efficiency of programed instruction. Journal of Programed 
Instruction, 1966, 3(4), 12-13.—Any index of the effec- 
tiveness of programed instructional materials based on 
the pre- and posttest measures of achievement will be 
influenced by characteristics of the criterion test. 20 
studies involving 4 different instructional programs and 
544 children indicated that when amount of learning 
and item discrimination are held constant, increasing 
test difficulty will increase percent of score gain but 
decrease the percent of possible score gain by an 
amount directly related to the change in test difficulty. 
This effect is less pronounced for percent of possible 
score gain than for percent of score gain.—Journal 
pec " 

13503. Holmberg, I. (School of Educatio 
Sweden) Maskinundervisning kombinerad Sd gir ai 
smágruppsundervisning, jämfört med konventionell under- 
visning. [Programed instruction combined with teacher- 
nones ШЧ group instruction, compared to con- 
ventional classroom instruction.] Pedagogisk- - 
iska Problem, 1966, No. 30, 37 pom шад) 
a study of pupils reactions to different kinds of 
instruction in arithmetic. 2 groups of Tth-grade pupils 
were trained in arithmetic, | group by conventional 
classroom instruction, the other by programed instru 
tion combined with teacher-supervised small Ош 
instruction. Changes in certain achievement. attitude, 
and behavior variables as a function of instru tion 
methods were analyzed.—Journal abstract REA 

13504. Israel, Matthew L. (MLI Assoc., Cambrid 
Mass.) Observer-mediated programing: А’ тере, 
providing response detection for Weber e Ar 
interpersonal and conceptually defined s e яе 
Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(3), 20-35 =M nar oR 

tsonal behaviors are defined not by CRISIS 
orm, but rather by wh edis кеше 

y whether or not they possess a 
pini] Бой making creative statements and Sting 
c questions. To provide detection and re- 
inforcement for such behaviors, the following Procede 
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is recommended: (1) take 2 learners, A and B; (2) teach 
each to discriminate whether the behavior of another 
person possesses the properties in question; (3) ask A to 
emit the behavior himself in a real-life interaction with 
an unsuspecting person; (4) have B be present and ask 
him to detect whether A's behavior shows the appro- 

riate properties, and to supply A with differential 
eedback; and (5) disguise 87 role from the person with 
whom A is interacting.—Journal abstract. 

13505. Jacobs, James N., Yeager, Helen, & Tilford, 
E. Jean. An evaluation of programed instruction for the 
teaching of facts and concepts. Journal of Programed 
Instruction, 1966, 3(4), 29-38.—To test the use of 
programed material, 60 classes in 11th grade American 
History participated in an experiment concerned with 
teaching the Bill of Rights. 5 different methods were 
used. The purposes were to determine (1) which method 
did the best job of teaching facts; (2) which for teaching 
concepts; (3) which method was better, or worse, for 
teaching pupils of varying ability and achievement; and 
(4) which type of learning objective, i.e., factual vs. 
conceptual, was better achieved by | method than 
another. The results indicate that programed learning 
had a valuable contribution to make in the instructional 
program.—Journal abstract. 

13506. Lysaught, Jerome P., & Pierleoni, Robert 
G. (U. Rochester) A comparison of predicted and 
actual success in auto-instructional programing. Journal 
of Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(4), 14-23.—1f the 
students using the “predicted most successful" programs 
are treated as | experimental group, and the students 
using the “least successful" programs are treated as a 
2nd experimental group, then, a test for the significance 
of means on the modified gain scores shows significance 
at well beyond the .001 level.—Journal abstract. 

‚13507. Марау, John A. Programmed instruction in 
military training in the NATO nations. U.S. Office of 
Naval Research Tech. Rep., London, 1966, No. ONRL- 
18-66, 12 p.—Describes the extent to which programed 
instruction is utilized within the military training 
pee of the NATO nations excluding the United 

13508. Rawls, James R., Perry, Oliver, & Timmons, 
Edwin o. (Louisiana State U.) X comparative study of 
conventional instruction and individual programed instruc- 
tion in the college class . Journal of Applied Psychol- 
op" 1966, 50(5), 388-391.—The traditional college 
Classroom teaching method of lecture and assigned 
Teadings was compared with an individual programed 
instructional method utilizing a programed text. 21 
pairs of Ss, matched according to sex, age, intelligence 
test score, and hours of formal training in the biological 
Sciences, were Ist tested upon completion of the 
Physiological portion of an introductory psychology 
Course. They were then retested 6 wk. later. No 
Significant differences were found in performance on 


est 1. However, the level of г 

Т ег, performance on Test 2 was 

significantly. higher for th -i u E 
€ program-instructed group. 


13509. Stern, Carolyn. А com 
š d ^ puter-generated se- 
een instructional frames to teach problem-solving 
egies to young children. Journal of Programed 


Instruction, 1966. 3(3), 36-40. —Th i 
п, , , .— There were 128 possible 

permutations for each of 3 pi i i 

frame, es f 3 pictures on an instructional 


t г manded certain constraints 
m ens нев among the pictures per slide and 
n ng. e slides per problem. By specifying the 
ions which were to be Changed and the ambi- 


p. -——— 
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guities which were to be present the difficulty level could 
be controlled as the program progressed. The appropri- 
ate constraints were built into the computer program. 
The input and output are described in detail, and the 
binary source deck printout is available upon request. 
—Journal abstract. 

13510. Warren, Ann D. (Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City) To program or not to program: A multiple 
choice. Journal of Programed Instruction, 1966, 3(3), 
41-44.—2 methods of material presentation were inves- 
tigated. An organized table of information was given to 
22 Ss while 24 Ss received 1 of 3 linear programs on the 
same material. The table-of-information groups scored 
significantly higher on the posttests. It took only 2 hr. 
to organize and construct the table of information; 
Biol. and program revision took 3 mo.—Journal 
abstract. 


ATTITUDES & ADJUSTMENT 


c 1. Chopra, S. L. Socio-economic background and 
failure in the high school examination. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 495-497.—The 
Progressive Matrices test was administered to 1359 
randomly selected high school students, ages 14-17, 
studying in 22 urban and 6 rural secondary schools in 
Lucknow, India district. Data for parental occupation 
and results in the high school examination were also 
collected. These results suggest that socioeconomic 
background is positively related to success in the high 
school examination and that even when measured 
intelligence is held constant, the richer the socio- 
economic background the less the probability of fail- 
ure.—A. Silver. 

13512. Cowen, Emory L., Zax, Melvin; Izzo, Louis 
D., & Trost, Mary A. (U. Rochester) Prevention of 
emotional disorders in the school setting: A further 
investigation. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 
30(5), 381-387.—Children in the primary grades of a 
single experimental (E) school were exposed, for 3 yr., 
to a comprehensive program designed for the early 
detection and prevention of emotional disorders. At the 
end of that period they were contrasted, on a variety of 
school-record and adjustment measures, to control 3rd 
graders from 2 demographically comparable schools. 
Evidence was presented demonstrating the salutary 
effects of the preventive program with respect to several 
criterion measures of behavior, achievement, and ad- 
justment. Additionally, within the E school, youngsters 
in whom manifest or incipient pathology was identified 
very early in their careers, were found, by the end of the 
3rd yr., to be performing less adequately in school, 
showing greater indications of maladjustment on objec- 
tive tests and behavioral ratings, obtaining lower 
standard achievement test scores, less well-rated by their 
peers, and manifesting more physical complaints than 
their nonaffected peers. The implications of these data 
for a preventively oriented, community-based approach 
to mental health problems were considered.—Journal 
abstract. L 

13513. Elliott, Delbert S., Voss, Harwin L., & 
Wendling, Aubrey. (San Diego State Coll) Dropout 
„and the social milieu of the high school: A preliminary 
analysis. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1966, 
36(5), 808-817.—3 types of school dropouts are des- 
cribed, and teacher predictions for 2 types are pre- 
sented. The remainder of the analysis focuses upon 
intellectually capable dropouts. 28 capable dropouts 
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and a matched group of nondropouts are compared 
with respect to status deprivation, explanations of 
failure, and differential association with other dropouts. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13514. Gordon, Ira J. (U. Florida) The assessment 
of classroom emotional climate by means of the observa- 
tion schedule and record. Journal of Teacher Education, 
1966, 17(2), 224-232.—“The observation schedule.. . is 
a valuable tool. Os can be trained without undue effort, 
The difficulties mentioned... аге not insurmountable 
but rather indicative of the state of the science at this 
time.” —F. О. Triggs. 

13515. Guenther, Richard C. (Millard Fillmore 
Coll.) Anxiety and its relation to cognitive processes, 
Child Study Center Bulletin, 1966, 2(4), 75-84.—The 
anxiety and cognitive processes relationship is examined 
in the light of research studies with attention focused 
primarily on children and youth in the school setting. 
On the basis of the studies presented, anxiety (1) seems 
to have a definite tendency to interfere with the 
cognitive processes; (2) usually has an interfering effect 
upon complex learning and a facilitating effect upon 
simple learning, with nonverbal rather than verbal 
problem solving being more adversely affected; and (3) 
appears to inhibit creative thinking and to facilitate 
imagination and fantasy. (44 ref.)— M. D. Franzoni. 

13516. Hill, K. T., & Sarason, S. B. (U. Illinois) 
The relation of test anxiety and defensiveness to test and 
School performance over the elementary-school vears. 
Monographs of the Society for Research Та 
Development, 1966, 31(2), 1-76.—“. . . reports on further 
longitudinal exploration of test anxiety and defensive- 
ness in relation to intelligence and achievement test 
performance. In general, test anxiety tended to increase 
over time while defensiveness tended to decrease. 
Increases or decreases in anxiety, moreover, tended to 
produce inverse effects on both intelligence and achieve- 
ment test scores. Duplication of these findings are 
discussed." —4A. Barclay. 

13517. Khalil, Rasmeya A. Needs, attitudes, and 
problems of foreign students at the George Washington 
University, spring 1963. George Washington University 
Bulletin: Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, 1964, 
64(1), 72-76. 

13518. Lefevre, Carol, (U. Chicago) Inner-city 
school: As the children see it. Elementary School Journal, 
1966, 67(1), 8-15.—In a sample of children studied 
there seemed to be a change in attitude from kinder- 
garten to 2nd and 5th grade. The upper-grade children 
expressed more negative attitudes than the kindergarten 
children. According to the stories the children projected 
onto the pictures, they came increasingly to view 
themselves in negative terms—as unacceptable, dis- 
approved, and often angry or unhappy—as they grew 
older. This result seems to parallel Deutsch's finding 
that % of the Negro children in his study had negative 
self-images.—Journal abstract. Ў 

13519. Lindell, E. (School of Education, Malmó, 
Sweden) Ett intresseschema fór grundskolans hügsta- 
dium: En preliminür analys. [An interest schedule for 
grades 7-9 of the Swedish comprehensive school: 2 

reliminary analysis.) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Pi id А 
on. 1965, No. 22, 9 p.—An interest schedule (usi E 
Likert technique) was constructed for Grades in 
Swedish comprehensive school. 7 main сн Мел 
chosen for measurement; (1) esthetic, (дай ial 
humanitarian, (3) humanistic, and (4) n cm 1 
interests; interests in the areas of (5) law 
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sciences, (6) technics and natural science, and (7) 
medicine and biology. Item analyses were performed, 
reliabilities and intercorrelations calculated, and sug- 
gestions given for a new version of the schedule. 
—Journal abstract. 

13520. Lindell, E., Jernryd, E., Nyrén, B., & Ripa, 
V. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Inst, Malmo, Sweden) 
Elevattityder i årskurs 9 i grundskolan. [Pupil attitudes 
in the ninth grade of the Swedish comprehensive 
school.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1966, No. 
28, 91 p.—Malmó is | of the Ist cities in Sweden which 
has accepted the new comprehensive school system. Just 
before they left school, 3000 pupils in Malmó were 
asked about (1) their attitudes to the choice of course 
during Grade 9, (2) methods of work at school, (3) their 
employment after school hours, (4) their plans for 
education and work in the future, (5) interests in school 
subjects, and (6) interests out of school.—Journal 
abstract. 

13521. Marks, Edmond, & Lindsay, Carl A. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Machiavellian attitudes: Some 
measurement and behavioral considerations. Sociometry, 
1966, 29(3), 228-236.—2 studies were conducted, 1 to 
evaluate the role of test-taking strategies on the scores 
of Christie's scale for Machiavellian attitudes (Mach V), 
and the other to examine the joint relationship of 
college academic achievement to scholastic ability, birth 
order, and Machiavellianism. Exp. I indicated that Ss 
can manipulate their responses to the Mach V scale in 
specified directions given a specific test strategy. 
Academic achievement was found to be an additive 
function of scholastic ability апа Machiavellianism, 
whereas the hypothesized moderator effect of ability on 
the relationship between Machiavellianism and achieve- 
ment (i.e. brighter students are better able to imple- 
ment Machiavellian strategies in the achievement of 
higher grades) was not supported. Results are discussed 
in terms of the conceptualization and measurement of 
Machiavellianism аз a multidimensional variable. 
18922, Меен 

K Е еасһіе, W. J., Lin, Yi-Guang; Mil- 
holland, John, & Isaacson, Robert. (U. Michigan) 
Student affiliation motives, teacher warmth, and aca- 
demic achievement. Journal of Personality & Social 
Ps; chology, 1966, 4(4), 457-461.—The hypothesis that 
affiliation cues would interact with n Affiliation in 
determining achievement in a college class was tested in 
introductory courses in mathematics and sychology. In 
3 separate studies, men high in n Afflation айе 
relatively better grades in classes characterized by a high 
level of affiliation cues, whereas low n Affiliation mm 
tap el better in classes low in affiliation cues. 
esults for women. were not consistent.— Journal 


айша, 

23. Mengel, John A., Holcroft. John, & Zahn 
Richard D. (Mt Holly Township’ Schools, N.J ) 
пава ih rcl Elementary School Journal. 
i ey utr ay 
the pupils’ work. The findings indicate tray 1090 
bility, self-direction, interest in leaning aig Ponsi- 
аА in learning, and study 
pupil feedback -Journal asia teacher considered 
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Evidence of this kind is essential if test-makers are to 
add to the accuracy of psychological measurement in 
the elementary school.—Journal abstract. 

13525. Shanker, P., & Chadda, Gur P. Students’ 
images about fellow students in various courses. Journal 
of Social Sciences, 1965, 41), 72-90.—175 postgraduate 
students gave 2 traits about students in different 
courses. Results showed a tendency of favorable self- 
image and favorable image of students in the same 
course as the respondents. Students in natural sciences 
and social sciences had better images than thosc in 
humanities —U. Pareek. 

13526. Taylor, Alton L. An analysis of teacher 
attitudes toward p instruction. Journal of Pro- 
gramed Instruction, 1966, 3(4), 24-28.—Investigation 
revealed that teacher attitudes toward programed 
science materials contributed 18% of the variance in 
pupil achievement at the 4th-grade level. Therefore, 
since teacher attitudes have shown to be a significant 
influence on pupil achievement with the use of 
programed instruction, this study investigated teacher 
attitudes toward ccr science materials in relation 
to selected teacher characteristics and showed that 
teacher attitudes were significantly related to "How ! 
Teach: Analysis of Teaching Practices" and substan- 
tially with education courses completed.— Journal 
abstract. 

13527. Trentini, G. Quoziente di culturalizzazione € 
classi di aggiornamento nell'attuale situazione socioscho- 
lastica Italiana. [Quotient of acculturation and adjust- 
ment classes in the actual social-scholastic situation in 
Italy.) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1966, 27(3), 243-310.—Special classes for socially 
deprived and underprivileged children have produced 
positive results in 3 respects: (1) diagnostically, through 
an accurate identification with culture-free tests for 
children in need of special schooling; (2) therapeutically, 
by improving the adjustment of these children; (3) 
Scientifically, through the formulation of a culturization 
Tate expressed as the relation between 2 types of 
intellectual capacity—culture-free over culturalized 
Vapor Mee L'Ábate. 

528. Winkler, Lawrence. A study of Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventories of bright achievers, 
bright underachievers, and students with designated learn- 
s difficulties. George Washington University Bulletin: 
Cyri of Doctoral Dissertations, 1965, 65(2), 140- 


43529. Bish, Gertrude G. A study of the relationships 
of intelligence, achievement, creativity, anxiety, and 
among intermediate grade pupils in a suburban 
Lor nua ctii ve ose Sgr University 
+ Summaries of Doctor i. i 
COURS oral Dissertations, 1964, 
- Blüschl, Lilian. (Psychologischen "Inst, U. 
ee Germany) BTS, HAWIK, und schulisches 
> tsverhalten. [BTS, HAWIK and performance at 
x ool] Diagnostica, 1966, 12(2), 47-52.—1n the 
Group-Intelligence Tests (Horn’s BTS) groups of 
perits hve good grades performed better than the 
{ЧА р bad grades. The Singel-Intelligence Tests 
Ба ) did not pinpoint this difference. School 
пеуетепі and test results of both methods showed 


ch асн but only moderately strict correlations. 
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Mo Bruckman, Idel В. (St. Marys U.) The 
relationship between achievement motivation and sex, 
age, social class, school stream and intelligence. British 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1966, 5(3), 
211-220.— Factors associated with achievement motiva- 
tion (n Ach) were investigated in a sample of 383 
children, aged 9-11. McClelland’s system of scoring 
imaginative stories in response to stimulus pictures was 
used. Boys and girls were found to be equally achieve- 
ment oriented. Younger children manifested signifi- 
cantly less n Ach than older children. Significant 
positive correlations were found between n Ach and 
both social class membership and school stream assign- 
ment; however, these associations were influenced by 
the interaction with intelligence, which proved to be the 
dominant variable. With the effects of. 1Q removed (by 
an analysis of covariance technique), social class and 
stream differences became insignificant. The suggestion 
is made that previous n Ach findings based on studies in 
which IQ was not controlled might be reevaluated. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13532. Dizney, Henry F., Merrifield, Philip R., & 
Davis, О. L., Jr. (Kent State U.) Effects of answer- 
sheet format on arithmetic test scores. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 491-493.—In 
response to each of 3 questions, proportionately more 
students using the 1230 format reported difficulty in 
using the answer sheet than did those students using the 
805 format. However, a median test of the scores of 
those reporting difficulty using the 2 formats indicated 
no significant differences.—A. Silver. 

13533. Mutimer, Dorothy; Loughlin, Leo, & Powell, 
Marvin. (Northern Illinois U.) Some differences in the 
family relationships of achieving and underachieving 
readers. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 
67-74.—A new technique to investigate family dy- 
namics, the Two Houses Test, was administered to 22 
boys and 22 girls in a reading clinic; all Ss were 1 уг 
below anticipated level in reading. A matched group of 
youngsters who were good readers was also tested in 
order to determine what differences might be present in 
the family interactions of the 2 groups. Underachievers 
generally tended to identify more closely with siblings 
than with parents, Generally underachievers have 
poorer family relationships than the achievers.—Author 
abstract. 

13534. Payne, David A., & Tuttle, Cynthia. E. 
(Syracuse U.) The predictive relationship of the Miller 
Analogies Test to objective and subjective criteria of 
success in a graduate school of education. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1966, 26(2), 427-430.—The 
correlations of .26 between Miller's Analogies Test 
(MAT) and grades and of .51 between. MAT and 
comprehensive examination scores, are typical of those 
found in the literature. They are interpreted es pening 
the continued use of the MAT, although additiona 
predictive validity studies should be periodically under- 
taken.—A. W. Silver. } 

13535. Stahmann, Robert F., & Wallen, Norman 
E. (U. Utah) Multiple discriminant prediction of major 
field of study. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1966, 26(2), 439-444.— Multiple „discriminant 
f predicting in which of several 
groups an individual is most likely to place was applied 
to the problem of predicting major field of study at a 
university. Variables used in the study consisted of 
interest and achievement measures and of an index of 
urban or rural high school attendance, all of which were 
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obtained from the freshman entrance examination 
battery. Generally, the battery was shown to be an 
effective predictor of major field of study at gradu- 
ation.—A. W. Silver. 

13536. Warhadpande, N. R., & Khuller, M. P. 
(Ministry of Defence, New Delhi, India) Scholastic 
abilities of pupils of Nootan Marathi Vidyalaya. Manas, 
1966, 13(1), 11-28.—A factor analysis of responses on a 
60-item matrix test of intelligence and marks in school 
subjects in 8 classes in 1 school showed that the test was 
reliable, test scores increased with increase in age, and 
insistence on passing in English affected pupils’ progress 
in science. 8 factors emerged: familiarity, humanities, 
intelligence, science, artistic-literary ability, nonverbal 
understanding, imagery or memory, and linguistic 
ability.—U. Pareek. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


13537. Scagliotta, Edward G. (Midland School for 
Brain-Injured Children, New Branch, N.J.) The dis- 
placed sense. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 2(1), 
53-55.—The need for continued physical guidance of 
the human organism as it develops and changes in its 
struggle to reach fruition must not be ignored. Physical 
bodily contact is not a sense which tends to be 
outgrown and discarded, but rather a normal, whole- 
some requisite, to be altered and modified as the 
organism advances through the various stages, levels, 
and degrees of maturation.—Journal abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


13538. Cohen, S. Alan. (Yeshiva U.) Some learning 
disabilities of socially disadvantaged Puerto Rican and 
Negro children. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 2(1), 
37-41, 52.—Indicates that perceptual dysfunction has 
been overlooked as a major causal factor in the reading 
and learning problems of disadvantaged children. 
—Journal abstract. 

13539. Heckelman, R. G. (Lucia Mar Unified 
School District, Pismo Beach, Calif.) A lesson plan for 
educationally handicapped children in learning disability 
groups. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 2(1), 18-22. 

13540, Hite, Rebecca. Reading via tape for the 
inhibited reader. Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 
2(1), 23-27, 63.—An audio tool is applied to the 
audio-dependent skill and art of weed Tape lessons 
are described for the constructive utilization of the 
pupil's independent working time and the effective 
reinforcement of his basic reading vocabulary, 2 prob- 
lematic issues in the teaching of reading to inhibited 
learners.—Journal abstract. 3 

13541. Krause, Irl B. (Memphis State U.) The 
psychological function of art in special education. Slow 
Learning Child, 1966, 13(1), 41-46.—Drawings may be 
used to determine brain damage, intelligence, and 
personal characteristics. ç 

13542. Pope, Lillie. (Coney Island Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) The volunteer as a sub-professional teaching — ' 
assistant. Negro Educational Review, 1966, 17(2), ure 
— Considerations and guidelines are discussed with 
respect to professional and volunteer staff remedial | 
programs outside the normal educational T А 
aim to upgrade the academic achievement. 
come for instruction.— Author аана a i 4 

13543. Sleisenger, Lenore. (Ic chers с es at the 
bia U.) Diagnostic and remedial 
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Teachers College Reading Center. Academic Therapy 
Quarterly, 1966, 2(1), 13-17, 58. 

13544. Sovák, Milos. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) Lateralita jako pedagogicky problem. [Later- 
ality as a pedagogical problem.] Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia: Charles U., 1962. 266 p. Кё. 30.—H. Bruml. _ 

13545. Wilhelm, Rowena. (U. Michigan) Diagnostic 
yalue of test score differentials found between measures of 
visual and auditory memory in severely disabled readers. 
Academic Therapy Quarterly, 1966, 2(1), 42-44, 58. 
—Reports on a study involving differences between 
auditory and visual memory as a reliable index of 
muscular tension.—Journal abstract. 

13546. Wolf, James M. (Div. of Schools, Panama 
Canal Zone, Balboa Heights) Education of the overseas 
handicapped child. Elementary School Journal, 1966, 
67(1), 28-33.—Currently special education classes are a 
part of the Overseas Dependents Schools in Germany, 
France, Spain, Japan, the Phillippine Islands, and 
Libya.—Journal abstract. 


GUIDANCE 


13547. Lister, James L., & McKenzie, Donald 
Н. (U. Florida) A framework for the improvement of 
test interpretation in counseling. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1966, 45(1), 61-65.—Frequent counselor errors 
in test interpretation include presenting test results too 
soon, interpreting them without reference to clearly 
defined criteria, erroneously assuming their validity, and 
failing to present them in terms the student can 
understand. Observations of behavior to determine 
student acceptance of the interpretation as well as 
self-report to determine recall and understanding of the 
interpretation should be used. The focus of evaluation 
should be on student recall, understanding, and accept- 
ance of predictions derived from test results.—R. J. 
Baldauf. : 

13548. Nelson, Richard C. (Purdue U.) Elementary 
school counseling with unstructured play media. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 24-27.— The need for 
utilizing unstructured play media in counseling with 
elementary school children is discussed. The elementary 
school counselor’s use of play in counseling is designed 
to facilitate the expression and communication of the 
normal child rather than to provide data for analytical 
purposes. Advantages of unstructured over structured 
materials are discussed; illustrations show the need 
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teacher from a questionnaire answered by both 6th- 
grade pupils and teachers on characteristics of, respec- 
tively, “my teacher” and “best imaginable teacher" and 
a "very much like me-very much unlike me" 6-step scale 
tended to support an equilibrium theory that teacher 
behavior would move toward behavior corresponding 
to that of pupils’ ideal teacher. The feedback also 
produced corresponding changes in the accuracy of 
teachers’ а of their pupils’ perception of 
them.— M. D. Franzoni. 

13553. Hewett, Frank M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A hierarchy of competencies for teachers of 
emotionally handicapped children. Exceptional Children, 
1966, 33(1), 7-11.—During a 4-yr teacher training 
iter a hierarchy was developed which shifted the 
focus from educational artistry to trainable competen- 
cies. In order of importance, the teacher of the 
emotionally handicap; should be objective, flexible, 
structured, resourceful, a social reinforcer, a curriculum 
expert, and an intellectual model.—Journal abstract. 

13554. Johnston, Joseph A. (U. Missouri) Prac- 
ticum and on-the-job ratings of school counselors. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 16-19,— Prac- 
ticum ratings of 50 school counselors were examined in 
relation to administrators’ subsequent on-the-job 
ratings of their performances, The relationship proved 
negligible. The practicum ratings did relate, however, to 
retention of cognitive material in guidance and coun- 
seling (scores on a comprehensive examination). Such a 
relationship did not exist between scores on the same 
comprehensive examination and the administrators’ 
ratings.—R. J. Baldauf. 

13555. Popham, W. J., & Baker, E. L. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) The use of pupil accomplices to 
investigate teacher behaviour. Education & Psychology 
Review, 1966, 6(2), 74-78. f 

13556. Sundgren, P. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Rollpreferenser i läraryrket: Studier med ett 
attitydschema. [Role preferences in the teaching profes- 
sion: Studies with an attitude inventory.) Pedagogisk- 
Psykologiska Problem, 1966, No. 26, 41 p.—Presents 
results from a Study of student teachers’ attitude 
development during training. Changes in attitudes were 
Studied by means of a Swedish version of the Teacher 
Preference Schedule.—Journal abstract. 


MILITARY & PERSONNEL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


13557. Grub, Phillip D. Some aspects of decision- 
se as an influence in export sales promotion. George 
‘ashington University Bulletin: Summaries of Doctoral 
Dissertations, 1964, 64(1), 111-115. 
i АА Miner, John B. (U. California, Berkeley) 
In ds uction to industrial clinical psychology. New York, 
Xa McGraw-Hill, 1966. viii, 274 p. $2.95(paper). 
е? Osipow, Samuel H., Ashby, Jefferson D., & 
1, Harvey W. (Pennsylvania State U.) Personality 
paes and vocational choice: A test of Holland’s theory. 
ersonnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 37-42.—То 
tne adequacy of Holland's theory of vocational 
Фак with reference to a broad segment of entering 
lege students, a sample of the freshman class entering 
a state university evaluated themselves in terms of the 6 
рол styles of Holland's theory. The relationships 
EN ееп Mie personality styles and vocational choices 
© studied for groups of decided, tentative, and 
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undecided students. The data possess sufficient consist- 
ency to indicate that the personality identifications these 
students made in Holland's frame of reference were 
related to their initial vocational choices.—R. J. Bal- 
dauf. 

_ 13560. Richardson, Louis A., Jr. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Perceived monetary value of job type, company size, 
and location among college seniors. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, S0(5), 412-416.—Studied the in- 
fluence of job location, starting salary, type of work, 
and company size in the job choices of 113 business 
administration students. The method of factorial paired 
comparisons and a scaling technique which assigned a 
monetary value to each factor were used. Although an 
$800 salary differential influenced the job choices more 
than location, type of work, or company size, all the 
factors had a highly significant (p — .01) influence and 
had considerable “trade-off” value.—Journal abstract. 

13561. Strickland, Lloyd H., & Lewicki, Roy J. 
(Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Need for 
social approval and evaluation of military deportment. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1966, 30(5), 462. 

13562. Underhill, Ralph. (U. Chicago) Values and 
post-college career change. American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 1966, 72(2), 163-172.—Longitudinal data on 
college seniors are employed in an effort to determine 
whether occupational values determine career choice, 
vice versa, or both. Cross-lagged partial correlations are 
used to assess the direction of causation in the yr. 
following college graduation with the result that values 
are found to be “stronger” for 3 careers and career is 
found to be "stronger" for 4 careers. The possibility 
that values may be relatively weaker for those careers 
requiring greater undergraduate specialization is con- 
sidered. The major conclusions is that there is sub- 
stantial variation across careers in the nature of the 
relationship between career choices and values. 
—Journal abstract. г 

13563. Wigton, James В. Employment of the handi- 
capped: A part of good personnel management. Public 
Personnel Review, 1966, 27(4), 269-273.—Report on a 
statewide program to employ handicapped persons 
describes background activities during the setting-up 
operation and gives special emphasis to a study on what 
happens to applicants with a history of psychiatric 
illness.—Journal abstract. 

13564. Yovits, M. C., et al. (Eds.) (Office of Naval 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Research program effec- 
tiveness: Proceedings of the conference sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research, Washington, D.C., July 
27-29, 1965. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & Breach, 1966. 
xvii, 542 p. $10.00. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


13565. Campbell, David Р. (U. Minnesota) Occupa- 
tions ten years later of high school seniors with high 
scores on the SVIB life insurance salesman scale. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 369-372.—From a 
pool of 2500 Minnesota high school seniors of the 1953 
and 1954 classes, 93 students were identified who had 
“A” ratings on the SVIB life insurance salesman scale. 
Information on their current occupations was collected 
from 72. Of these, 10% were in the life insurance 
business, 32% were in other sales jobs, 12% were in 
business-contact jobs such as public relations, 22% were 
in social service persuasive jobs such as lawyer or 
minister, and 24% were in essentially unrelated jobs. In 
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a further analysis, each profile was analyzed as to its 
appropriateness for the individual’s current occupation. 
64% were classified as “hits,” 22% as "misses," and 
14% as **indeterminate."— Journal abstract. 

13566. Valenciano, L. (Inst. for Applied Psychology, 
Murcia, Spain) Los motivaciones inconscientes en elec- 
cion y seleccion profesional. [Unconscious motivation in 
professional selection.] Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1966, 21(81), 47-70.—The views of Ortega, 
Szondi, Moser, K. Horney, and Hafner, among others, 
are discussed. Adolescence is held to be the critical 
point in man's choice of his vocation and profession. 
Professional orientation in the normal person is 
compared to that in the neurotic, who is more 
instinctive, inflexible, and unrealistic toward his own 
capabilities. People seek a profession according to their 
needs. Operotropism, the innate tendency to work, is 
examined in forms ranging from the normal to the 
neurotic. Tramer proposes that neurotic or psychotic 
tendencies may be deviated. (15 ref.)—C. A. Curran. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


13567. Carroll, Stephen J., Jr. (U. Maryland) 
Relationship of various college graduate characteristics to 
recruiting decisions. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 
50(5), 421-423.—19 personal and biographical charac- 
teristics of business school graduates of the University 
of Minnesota in 1961 were related to several criteria 
representing success in the campus-recruiting process. 
OF the characteristics studied, only appearance rank 
(handsomeness) marital status, and office experience 
were found to be significantly related (р < .05) to any of 
the 5 criteria representing student job-seeking success. 
These findings are contrary to those of several surveys 
of campus recruiters and firms with respect to the 
relative weight assigned to various student character- 
istics in selection decisions.—Journal abstract. 

13568. Dailey, Charles A. (American U.) Prejudice 
and decision-making. Personnel Administration, 1966, 
29(5), 6-13.—Discusses a program devised and studied 
“experimentally over the past several yr. [which] 
assumes that a valid decision is one based on evidence 
and therefore based on valid forecasts of the future 
achievements and performance of the person." The 
administrator must be trained in both the interpretation 
of data and in the use of that data to forecast 
performance. This has been done by devising an 
objective task which is a combination of several training 
methods, including programed instruction, role playing, 
personality assessment, and case study. During the 
study of this program it was found that no correlation 
exists between the ability to make predictions and 
intelligence or with grades in management education. 
—M. D. Franzoni. "ud 

13569. Goldberg, Lewis R. (U. Oregon) Reliability 
of Peace Corps Selection Boards: А study of interjudge 
agreement before and after board discussions. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 400-408.—The most 
crucial link in the Peace Corps selection process 18 the 
Advisory Selection Board, where a comprehensive ро 
of assessment data on each trainee Is evaluated am 
discussed. In an effort to better understand this im- 
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general, the findings from 9 Selection Boards appeared 
remarkably similar, indicating that Board discussions 
tend to (1) decrease the suitability ratings for the 
average trainee, (2) increase the average dispersion of 
ratings for the group of trainees, and (3) increase the 
degree of consensus among Board participants. The 
unusually high consensus among participants after 
Board discussions attests to the rationality— though not 
necessarily the validity—of the Peace Corps selection 
process.—Journal abstract. | 3 

13570. Kirchner, Wayne К. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul) A note on the effect of 
privacy in taking typing tests. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 373-374.—80 female job 
applicants completed a standard typing test as part of a 
regular job-selection procedure. Of these, 40 were tested 
individually, 40 in groups of 2 or more. When com- 
pared on test results, females tested alone typed almost 
4 words/min faster (p < .01) on the average. The same 
group had slightly fewer errors but the difference was 
not significant. Results suggest that privacy could have 
a direct effect on test performance.—Journal abstract. 

13571. Korff, Ernst. (Lütjensee, Hamburg, Ger- 
many) Personalauslese, eine Aufgabe für Vorgesetzte. 
[Personnel selection: The supervisor's role.] Praktische 
Psychologie, 1966, 20(9), 215-220.—4A supervisor should 
have a definite voice in the selection of his subordinates 
and be present during the interviewing of applicants in 
order to observe. them, even while they are completing 
their tests. 

13572. McKenzie, Richard E. (National Aviation 
Facilities Experimental Center, Atlantic City, NJ.) A 
systems task used in the stress testing of special mission 
personnel. Human Factors, 1965, 7(6), 585-590.—1 
aspect of a psychologic evaluation program for special 
mission personnel was structured within a concept of 
competing tasks, requiring 2 operator signal-display 
sources. | source produced an array of discrete, 
discontinuous signals, The other produced a continuous 
input for the operator to monitor and process. The 
evaluation was made with reference to the performance 
of an "ideal" S. The results indicate that a criterion 
group of those finally selected for the special mission 
was better able to adapt to the 2 competing tasks and 
was less susceptible to the signal/noise ambiguity and 
the induced task stress than the Special mission person- 
nel group as a whole.—Journal abstract. 


TRAINING 


13573. Berry, N. H., & Nelson, P 

Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit San Diego 
Calif.) The fate of school in the Marine Corps, 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 2023. A 
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functions is further accentuated by the contrast between 
American and non-American values, assumptions, and 
perceptions, upon which effective communications and 
interpersonal behavior depend. Existing knowledge and 
experience in human relations training is reviewed in 
order to determine its relevance to preparing personnel 
for the cross-cultural aspects of overseas assignments 
The training techniques of training groups, role-playing, 
and case study are examined with respect to (1) a 
general description, (2) evidence as to its effectiveness, 
(3) its applications in area training, and (4) possible 
modifications for its use in training people for overscas 
work. (64 ref.)—HumR RO. 

13575. Gruenfeld, L. W. (Cornell U.) Effects of 
tuition payment and involvement en benefit from a 
management development program. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 396-399.—Investigated the 
effects of participants’ investments of tuition, time, and 
effort on benefit from a management development 
program. Measures of benefit consisted of a summated 
rating scale and the economic scale of the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values. Ss were 99 industrial сх- 
ecutives in a 5-yr program. Those who paid part of their 
tuition, spent relatively more time in the program, and 
found the program difficult, benefited more. It is 
concluded that programs which do not require com- 
mitment and effort are not likely to achieve their 
immediate value objectives.—Journal abstract 

13576. Pickering, Edward J., & Anderson, Adolph 
У. A performance-oriented electronics technician train- 
ri m: І. Course development and implementation. 
U. PRA Tech. Bull., 1966, No. STB 67-2, ix, 150 
p.—Discusses the Navy Training Research Laboratory's 
orientation toward this program, reviews the research 
design, and presents a detailed description of the steps 
which were followed in developing and implementing 
the course. Examples are presented of various types of 
materials used in the course. (31 ref.)]—USN PRA 

13577. Schwartz, Н. A., & Haskell, R. J., Jr. (IBM 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N.Y.) A study of computer- 
assisted on in industrial training. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 360-363.— To test the 
feasibility of remote computer-assisted instruction as an 
industrial training technique, 79 newly hired electronic 
technicians received their required training in basic 
data-processing principles through programed texts, the 
standard method used for this presentation. 25 equiva- 
lent students received the same training through a 
keyboard-operated terminal device linked remotely to 
an IBM 1440 computer system. No significant differ- 
ences in examination scores were obtained; however, 

ere was a significant saving (approximately 10%) in 
the time required to complete the course. On an attitude 
questionnaire administered subsequent to the courses, 
both groups rated their Tespective method of instruction 
28 approximately equal to regular classroom techniques 
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Washington University Bulletin: Summari 
Dissertations, 1965, 650). 3-7. се аем 

13580. Faverge, J. M. (Free U., Brussels, Belgium) 
Operator s dvoinor funktsiei. [Human operator with a 
double function.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1966, No. 4 
22-25.—Presented at the 1966 International Psycho- 
logical Congress in Moscow. An analysis of operators’ 
activities in a number of Belgian and French industries 
shows that the operator is carrying out 2 functions 
simultaneously. While these functions are interdepend- 
ent, they are also mutually contradictory. 1 function is 
to carry out a concrete production task in a circum- 
scribed work site, the other is to keep the whole system 
functioning optimally. Using specific examples, it is 
shown how operators resolve the contradiction and 
what results if 1 of the functions is emphasized at the 
expense of the other.—L. Zusne. 

13581. Lau, Alan W. (U.S. Naval Personnel Re- 
search Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Descriptive analysis 
of Doppler discrimination as a function of variations in 
dimensions of the sonar echo. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1966, 40(3), 565-569.—Ss were 
drilled and tested on their ability to judge sonar 
Doppler. Synthetic sonar echoes were systematically 
varied with respect to type of Doppler, echo duration, 
the rate of echo onset, and relative signal strength, and 
superimposed upon a sea-recorded reverberation pat- 
tern. The purposes of the study were to (1) identify the 
effects that variations in echo length, echo onset, and 
relative signal strength have upon the ability to discrim- 
inate Doppler correctly; and (2) evaluate the effect that 
training has upon the improvement of Doppler dis- 
crimination. Results indicated that performance was 
significantly improved by training. Although Doppler 
discrimination was significantly affected by echo dura- 
tion and the relative intensity of the echo, the inter- 
actions among the echo dimensions appeared to be 
largely the result of various perceptual or response 
biases toward no Doppler echoes.—Journal abstract. 

13582. Urry, Vern W., & Nicewander, W. Alan. 
Factor analysis of the commander's evaluation report. 
U.S. Army Enlisted Evaluation Center Tech. Res. Study, 
1966, No. 40, 28 p.—A factor-analytic study was 
conducted to determine what the current Commander's 
Evaluation Report (CER) measures and what a revised 
CER should measure. For these purposes, samples from 
the 2 and 4 skill levels were used. 5 interpretable factors 
were extracted at the 2 skill level: rater bias or halo 
effect; contribution to group efforts; dependability; 
drive for self-improvement; and military propriety. Of 
the above factors, contribution to group effort, de- 
pendability, and drive for self-improvement were most 
valid. At the 4 skill level, 6 interpretable factors were 
extracted: rater bias or halo effect; dependability; 
direction of group effort; drive for self-improvement, 
motivation for military life; and personal bearing. The 
factors, direction of group effort, drive for self- 
improvement, and motivation for military life, were 
most valid. The rating characteristics to be used in a 
revised CER should elicit responses which are related to 
the more valid factors. For this purpose 14 rating 
characteristics were recommended: cooperativeness, 
mance, drive, development, 
conduct, initiative, job knowledge, acceptability, 
adaptability, application, leadership, participation, an 
responsibility, A random ordering of descriptive state- 
ments for each rating characteristic was proposed to 
counteract the tendency of raters to react to general 
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impressions of ratees. The action was necessary since 
approximately 60%, of the variance measured by the 
current CER was of this nature.—Journal abstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


13583. Browne, R. С. (U. Newcastle, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, England) Automation and stress. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1966, 10(1), 73-75.—“There 
may be a transient feeling of tension at the introduction 
of automatic methods. The introduction of automation 
must be viewed against the total background and if this 
is one of expanding economy and a rising demand for 
labor, any feeling of stress through fear of unemploy- 
ment is unlikely. There is also little evidence that 
automation really causes ill-health” —W. С. Shipman. 

13584. Burke, Ronald J. (U. Minnesota) Differences 
in perception of desired job characteristics of the opposite 
sex. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1966, 109(1), 27-36. 
— College students ranked 10 job characteristics (5 
motivators and 5 hygienes) in order of importance for 
self and importance for opposite sex. Both sexes had 
similar preferences and ranked motivators more im- 
portant than hygienes. Females were able to predict 
male preferences accurately. Males were unable to 

redict female preferences. Males overestimated the 
importance of hygienes in their predictions. This tend- 
ency was. attributed to an “androcentric bias" or 
stereotype of feminine inferiority held by males. 
—Author abstract. 

13585. Burke, Ronald J. (U. Minnesota) Differences 
in perception of desired job characteristics of the same 
sex and the opposite sex. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1966, 109(1), 37-46.—College students ranked 10 job 
characteristics (5 motivators and 5 hygienes) in order of 
importance for self, members of the same sex, and 
members of the opposite sex. Both sexes had very 
similar preferences for self, and generally ranked 
motivators more important than hygienes. Both sexes 
incorrectly predicted that members of the same sex 
would rank hygienes more important than motivators. 
Females correctly predicted that the opposite sex would 
rank motivators more important than hygienes. Males, 
however, predicted that the opposite sex would rank 
hygienes more important than motivators. Errors of 
prediction consisted of overestimating the importance 
of the less-important job characteristic. An explanation 
for this tendency based on the notion of defensive 
comparisons is proposed. By confirming that a threaten- 
ing other is inferior, the ego can reinterpret the other to 
reduce the threat.—Author abstract. 

13586. Eran, Mordechai. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Relationship between self-perceived personality traits and 
job attitudes in middle management. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 424-430.—Investigated the job 
attitudes of lower-middle managers in relation to their 
scores on a self-perception personality instrument. 456 
managers from 3 companies filled out both a job- 
attitude questionnaire and a forced-choice i 
description questionnaire. The attitudes of the 89 
respondents ("highs") who described themselves most = 
like top managers were compared with the 89 re 
spondents ("lows") who described themselves п vorm 
lower-level managers. Results зоне Шепа а 
significantly more satisfied: йо ti ai thenie e 
significantly more emphasis оп е : 

ШЕП ted behavior in their jobs. Results are compared 
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with previous job-attitude studies of managers. (16 
ref.) —Journal abstract. T 

13587. Jerdee, Thomas H. (U. North Carolina) 
Work-group versus individual differences in attitude. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 431-433. 
—To determine the relative magnitude of group and 
individual differences in job attitudes, responses to a 
20-item Likert-type attitude scale were obtained from 
190 employees, sampled from 38 work groups in 3 
manufacturing plants. The hypothesis that the work 
groups did not differ in job attitudes was tested by an 
analysis of variance. The observed work-group differ- 
ences in attitudes were not significant, and the lowest 
and highest work-group means in each of the 3 plants 
were not significantly far apart. In these 3 plants, at 
least, the more appropriate unit for administrative 
action or for research study on employee attitudes 
seems to be the individual, not the work group. 
—Journal abstract. 

13588. Rohila, Pritam. (National Council of Educa- 
tional Research & Training, New Delhi, India) Job 
satisfaction: A summary of research. Indian Educational 
Review, 1966, 1(1), 85-95.—Reviews factors affecting 
job satisfaction, such as work, physical situation, social 
Situation, organization and occupational status, and 
biographical and psychological factors. Studies on 
improving vocational adjustment are briefly reviewed. 
—U. Pareek. 

13589. Singh, Tripit N., & Baumgartel, Howard. (U. 
Bhagalpur, India) Background factors in airline me- 
chanics work motivations: А research note. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 357-359.—A correla- 
tional analysis of a number of questionnaire items 
assessing the importance of various aspects of the work 
situation showed 2 themes: 1 referred primarily to needs 
for advancement and the other to needs for security and 
stability in job and interpersonal relations. Level of 
educational achievement bears a positive relationship 
with advancement motivation. Age is, independently, 
negatively related to advancement needs. Trends exist to 
indicate converse relationships between education and 
a and the need for security and stability.—Journal 
abstract. 

13590. Stewart, Naomi, & Sparks, William J. Patent 
productivity of research chemists as related to age and 
experience. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1966, 45(1), 
28-36.—Some previous publications have indicated that 
the creative skills of chemists tend to decline once they 
are past their 30s or early 40s. These conclusions have 
been based on such criteria of creativity as merit 
ratings, citations in the literature, etc. In the present 
study, patent records for all 89 professional men 
(mostly chemists and chemical engineers) in 1 division 
of a large industrial scientific organization were ana- 
lyzed. АП the results were consistent in revealing no 
decline in creative productivity with increase in age, and 
indicated instead a tendency for productivity to increase 
as chemists mature,— R. J. Baldauf. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


13591. Jaques, Elliott. (Brunel Coll 
England) Executive organization and канна 2 
ment. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1966. 10(1). 
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sufficient conditions for inducing stress symptoms, (2) 
stress inducing situations involve a responsibility for the 
completion of tasks which are either impossible or too 
difficult, and (3) the individual must be sufficiently 
self-destructive to stay in such a situation.—W. G. 
Shipman. 

13592. Kuriloff, Arthur H. Reality in management. 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1966. vi, 247 p. $7.95. 

13593. Mazuelas Teran, Pedro. La formación de! 
personal en la empresa moderna. [The personnel system 
in modern enterprise.] Anales del Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Psicopedagógicas, U. Nacional de Cuyo, 
Argentina, 1959-1961, 6, 101-176.—An analysis of the 
problems resulting from occupational mobility. The 
system proposed should involve a functional task for 
each individual in the business, new methods of 
organization and work, and emphasis on human rcla- 
tions.—M. E. Edwards. 

13594. Pugh, D. S. (U. Aston, Birmingham, Eng- 
land) Modern organization theory: A psychological and 
sociological study. Psychological Bulletin, 1966, 66(4), 
235-251.—Organization theory is the study of the 
structure and functioning of organizations and the 
behavior of groups and individuals within them. It is an 
emerging interdisciplinary quasi-independent science, 
drawing primarily on psychology and sociology but also 
on economics and, to a lesser extent, on production 
engineering. The main lines of development affecting its 
conceptualization can be traced under 6 headings: (1) 
management theorists (from Henri Fayol to Wilfred 
Brown), (2) structural theorists (from Max Weber to 
Tom Burns), (3) group theorists (from Elton Mayo and 
Kurt Lewin to Rensis Likert), (4) individual theorists 
(from the Industrial Fatigue Research Board to March 
and Simon), (5) technology theorists (F. W. Taylor, Eric 
Trist, Joan Woodward), and (6) economic theorists 
(from Alfred Marshall to Robin Marris). Current work 
is surveyed and certain lessons drawn. (2 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

13595. Weissenberg, P., & Gruenfeld, L. W. 
(Cornell U ) Relationships among leadership dimensions 
and cognitive style. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 
50(5), 392- с А5 афу, : 

), 395.—Witkin’s differentiation hypothesis 
served as a basis for the investigation of 3 propositions: 
(1) field-dependent supervisors will show the highest 

esteem for the least preferred co-worker,” (2) field- 
dependent Supervisors will be more “considerate,” and 
9 field-independent supervisors will be more "struc- 
Кс oriented. Witkin's Embedded Figures Test (EFT), 
(LPC) in Esteem for the Least Preferred Co-worker 
ied instrument, and Fleishman's Leadership Opinion 
lonnaire were administered to 73 civil service 
Supervisors. The results establish the existence of 
и curvilinear relationships between EFT and 
(р < .03), and between EFT and consideration 


(р < .02). Individuals who were inter: i 

mediate between 
extreme field dependence and extreme field independ- 
ence discrimina 


ted most sharply between their most and 

€ M. нае These findings indicate 
esearch into i 1 1 Е 
а шше ership behavior using hypoth 
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‚ 13597. Allen, R. W., & Hershberger, M. L. (Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.) Telescope field of view 
requirements for star recognition. Human Factors, 1966, 
8(1), 41-48.—An experimental study was conducted to 
determine telescope field of view requirements for 
human recognition of navigation stars. 4 Air Force 
navigators viewed the night sky projected on the 
planetarium dome through a simulated telescope. The 
Ss had control of telescope azimuth and elevation. The 
telescope had unity power fields of view ranging from 
10-45*, The Ss were required to identify and acquire 
any 1 of the 35 major navigation stars. The results 
revealed a significant inverse relationship between field 
of view size and navigation star acquisition-identi- 
fication time. Identification errors also varied inversely 
as a function of field of view size, and mean acquisition- 
identification times were significantly different between 
Ss. The minimum field of view required for rapid, 
accurate star identification-acquisition was established 
to be between 25-30°.—Journal abstract. 

13598. Bare, Carole E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The measurement of attitudes toward man-machine 
systems. Human Factors, 1966, 8(1), 71-79.—To explore 
and increase the understanding of man-machine rela- 
tionships, an instrument designed to assess attitudes 
toward machines was developed and tested. The scaling 
techniques used in the instrument were based on the 
semantic differential. 100 professionals experienced with 
various machine systems were asked to describe the 
characteristics of 10 machines by means of 42 adjec- 
tives. The results indicate that the developed instrument 
can be used effectively for the assessment of man- 
machine attitudes. The hypothesized attitudes toward 
control and power, toward machines as an extension of 
man's capabilities, and toward change did emerge; 
however, typical Osgood factor patterns were not 
obtained in most of the analyses. The steps for 
modification of the test instrument and validation of it 
against performance criteria are discussed.—Journal 
чани) i 1 

13599. Christensen, Julien M. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, O.) Individuals and us. Human Factors, 
1966, 8(1), 1-6.—Since behavior is a function of both 
heredity and environment, it is axiomatic that those 
who directly or indirectly structure an environment 
determine to some extent the behavior of its residents. 
Systems and design engineers are responsible for a very 
significant proportion of the artifactual elements of a 
modern society and probably have a much greater 
influence on human behavior than has been generally 
recognized. Members of the Human Factors Society 
have a special responsibility and opportunity to see that 
equipment and systems are designed to take advantage 
of such qualities as creativity, flexibility, etc. The human 
factors specialist should assure that the jobs and 
man-machine interactions created by specific designs 
not only take advantage of man’s presence but also 
contribute positively to his personal development and 
fulfillment.—Journal abstract. 
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13600. Cooperband, Alvin S., & Alexander, Lawrence 
T. (System Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
A method for applying statistical decision theory to 
system task analysis. Human Factors, 1965, 7(6), 507- 
511.—For system tasks involving signal detection, a 
method is presented by which statistical decision theory 


- may be used to derive limiting conditions for adequate 


operator performance from results obtained in an 
abstracted laboratory task. The limiting conditions may 
then serve as a basis for making design decisions 
regarding functions allocation and for specifying opera- 
ting rules. The method is illustrated with a collision- 
prediction task in which previous research suggests that 
performance depends on the ability to detect a non-zero 
rate of change in the relative bearing between the 2 
objects moving on converging paths.—Journal abstract. 

13601. Kolesnik, Peter E., & Teel, Kenneth S. 
(Personnel Systems & Life Sciences Group, TRW 
Systems, Redondo Beach, Calif.) A comparison of three 
manual methods of inputting navigational data. Human 
Factors, 1965, 7(5), 451-472.—Evaluated the effective- 
ness of 3 simple manual methods of entering navi- 
gational data on cards which might subsequently be 
used to enter the same data into a computer. Results 
indicate that use of either a stylus punch or mark sense 
method requires less time and results in fewer errors 
than a hand punch method. No significant differences 
were found between the stylus punch and mark sense 
methods in either speed or accuracy of performance. 
The stylus punch method is recommended over the 
mark sense, particularly for aiborne use, because it 
requires less elaborate data processing equipment. 
Furthermore, data from this and previous studies 
suggest that use of the stylus punch is preferable to use 
of thumbwheels or pushbuttons. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

13602. Kurke, Martin I. (Technical Operations, Inc., 
Ft. Belvoir, Va.) Operational concept analysis and 
sources of field data. Human Factors, 1965, 7(6), 
537-544.—Human factors scientists often work closely 
with operations analysts in the investigation of social, 
business, and man-machine systems within viable opera- 
tional organizations. The human factors approach to 
such operational concept studies should be commen- 
surate with that of the operations research worker. 1 
approach to such methodology and the field data 
sources available to the army are described.—Journal 
abstract. 

13603. Roscoe, Stanley N., Hasler, Scott G., & 
Dougherty, Dora J. (Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, 
Calif) Flight by periscope: Making takeoffs and land- 
ings; the influence of image magnification, practice, and 
various conditions of flight. Human Factors, 1966, 8(1), 
13-40.—The proficiency with which pilots can make 
takeoffs and landings using a periscope as the only 
source of outside visibility was studied under various 
conditions of flight. A detailed determination was made 
of the effects of variations in image magnification upon 
landing accuracy. Speed of transition to fli ht by 
periscope was related to flight experience. Effects, of 
various weather, runway surface, and ambient lighting 


conditions upon flight by periscope were investiga! 


j David W. 


(System Development Corp, woe time on ta 


Effects of magnification and | 
identification in simulated orbital псе 
eec o 569-583.— When deciding what 
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telescopic power is required to find objects of interest 
on the ground while flying over the earth at relatively 
high speeds, the positive value of an increased mag- 
nification must be balanced against the negative effects 
of a decreased observation time and an increased 
movement rate. The relative trade-off between magnifi- 
cation and time was compared in 3 studies in which 
photographic imagery was used to simulate a telescopic 
view of the earth from a spacecraft orbiting at 175 
nautical miles. Target acquisition decreased as image 
scale factor decreased and as image movement rate 
increased. When a change in scale factor was inversely 
proportional to a change in observation time, the 
positive effects of an increased image scale factor tended 
to exceed the negative effects of a decreased observation 
time and increased image movement rate. The theo- 
retical and practical implications of these and other 
results are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

13605. Spesock, Gilbert J., & Lincoln, Robert S. 
(Lockheed. Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.) 
Human factors aspects of digital computer programming 
for simulator control. Human Factors, 1965, 7(5), 473- 
482.—Because of the enormous present day effort 
devoted to the preparation of digital computer pro- 

тат, special attention should be given to the human 
‘actors aspects of program development. Currently 
available program compilers represent a significant 
application of certain human factors principles, but are 
not generally applicable to problems of “real time” 
programing. Since the creation of appropriate compilers 
is important to simulation methodology, a “real time" 
compiler developed for display/control simulation on a 
small computer in a human factors laboratory is 
кш A icu: unal abstract. 
- Williams, Leon G. Target conspicui 

visual free i Factors, 1966, к) 90-9). A 
general measure of target conspicuity is proj f 
predicting the level of search рено Е ато 
of spatial and temporal variables, The probability of 
locating a target is shown to depend on 2 factors: target 
conspicuity, the rate at which the О can scan the field 
and information input rate, the rate at which the field is 
рт 2068 to the O. Predictions of the effects of such 
actors as size, scale, rate of movement, and time 
available, are made for reconnaissance displays. Some 
experimental support is presented.—Journal abstract. 
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13608. Bertone, C. M. A comparison of Czecho- 
slovakian human engineering standards for control push- 
buttons with United States standards. Human Factors, 
1966, 8(1), 62- 
the Czechoslovakian standard for control pushbuttons 
and compares it with similar standards as established in 
the United States. The comparison tends to show 
specific differences between the 2 countries’ efforts to 
establish standards in this area. The Czechoslovak 
standards are rigid and specific while the U.S. standards 
are variable and left to interpretation of the indi- 
vidual.—Journal abstract. 

13609. Coleman, E. B., & Hahn, S. С. (Texas 
Western Coll.) Failure to improve readability with a 
vertical typography. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
1966, 50(5), 434-436.—3 experiments found conven- 
tional horizontal typography to be superior to vertical. 
1 experiment presented the stimulus tachistoscopically 
in a procedure quite similar to the procedure used in an 
earlier experiment that found vertical typography to be 
superior to conventional even with unpracticed Ss. 2 of 
the experiments used Ss who had been given practice 
reading 8000 words printed in vertical typography. 
—Journal abstract. 

13610. Conrad, R. (Applied Psychology Research 
Unit, Cambridge, England) Short-term memory factor 
in the design of data-entry keyboards: An interface 
between short-term memory and S-R compatibility. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 353-356. 
—An experiment on immediate recall of an 8-digit 
Sequence was carried out. Mode of recall was via a 
data-entry keyboard. 2 keyboard layouts were used, | of 
high and | of low compatibility. The low-compatibility 
keyboard required more time lor entry and gave more 
errors, These extra errors were identified as being 
primarily memory rather than aiming errors. The results 
аге discussed in terms of an interface between short- 
term memory and S-R compatibility; they are held to 
Support a memory model involving a limited-capacity 
channel, and a practical design conclusion is suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

13611. Hammer, Charles H., & Ringel, Seymour. 
(U.S. Army Personnel Research Office, Washington, 
D.C.) Information assimilation from updated alpha- 


function of use of coded vs. uncoded updates, number 
of elements of information presented, and number of 
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function of the size of the visual field of the О and the 
apparent size of the area being searched.—Journal 
abstract. 

13613. Kelso, Barbara J. (Bunker-Ramo Corp., 
Canoga Park, Calif.) Legibility study of selected scale 
characteristics for moving-tape instruments. Human Fac- 
tors, 1965, 7(6), 545-554.—A legibility study was 
performed to investigate the effects of scale factors, 
graduation marks, orientation of scales, and reading 
conditions on the speed and accuracy of reading 
moving-tape instruments. Each of 150 Air Force officers 
made 150 self-paced readings from slides of hand drawn 
tape instruments. Error was expressed as the magnitude 
of deviation of an S's verbal response from the set scale 
value. An analysis of variance was performed on the 
mean error scores, standard deviations of error, mean 
reaction times, and standard deviations of reaction 
times. The results clearly favored the 17/8 in. scale 
factor over the 13/8 in. and the 23/8 in. scale factor. 
The use of 9 graduation marks was superior to either 0, 
1, 3, or 4 graduation marks. Reading conditions had 
little effect on performance. Horizontal scales were read 
more rapidly but no more accurately than vertical 
scales. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

13614. Kinney, G., & Showman, D. Studies of 
display symbol legibility: XIII. Studies of the legibility of 
alphanumeric symbols in the BUIC symbol. USAF ESD 
Tech. Rep., 1966, No. 66-302, vi, 27 p.— The legibility of 
alphanumerics for BUIC system displays was studied in 
3 experiments. 4 fonts, standard Leroy, idealized early 
BUIC, idealized late BUIC, and simulated late BUIC, 
were tested in single-symbol, controlled exposure-time, 
recognition tests. The early BUIC font was less legible 
than standard Leroy; but after some symbol changes 
were made, the new font (idealized late BUIC) was 
more legible than the earlier font. When the improved 
alphanumerics were simulated to appear as they do on 
the display console, they were less legible than the 
idealized alphanumerics. Symbol changes are recom- 
mended, and BUIC operators are urged to exercise 
caution in reading the displays—USAF ESD. Е 

13615. Кіппеу, С. C., & Showman, D. J. Studies in 
display symbol legibility: XI. The relative legibility of 
selected alphanumerics in two fonts. USAF ESD Tech. 
Rep., 1966, No. 66-116, vii, 20 p.—12 of the most 
frequently confused alphanumeric symbols were se- 
lected from Leroy and [шшш (L/M) fonts 
and studied for their relative legibilities. Human Ss saw 
the symbols with 5 different brightness contrast ratios, 
and errors were recorded. The L/M font gave signifi- 
cantly fewer errors at all contrast ratios. It was 
concluded that the L/M font will yield better legibility 
than the Leroy font and that a greater reduction in 
errors can be obtained by using the L/ M font than by 
increasing the contrast of a display using Leroy 
symbols.— USAF ESD. 

13616. Lincoln, В. S., & Konz, S. A. (Lockheed 
Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.) Effect of 
switch configuration on the operation of a switch matrix. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1966, 50(5), 375-382. 
—In a series of 3 experiments the speed and accuracy of 
switch-matrix operations were determined for 5 differ- 
ent matrix configurations. Factors influencing perform- 
ance included switch orientation (whether row or 
column), reach distance, and the type of symbol with 
which the switches were labeled. Response time was the 
only important performance measure. Error rates were 
negligible for all configurations.—Journal abstract. 
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13617. Lippert, S., & Lee, D. M. (Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Long Beach, Calif.) Dynamic vision: The legibility 
of moderately spaced alphanumeric symbols. Human 
Factors, 1965, 1(6), 555-560.—2 experiments were 
conducted to investigate $ performance on the basis of 
2 criteria, 0 and 100% legibility of moving targets. A 
modified method of limits was employed. The targets 
consisted of black alphanumeric symbols regularly 
spaced 7.5° apart on a brightly illuminated white 
background. Each target subtended an angle of 39 min. 
Legibility of the symbols was determined as they moved 
vertically from top to bottom in a frontal plane. The 
mean angular velocities for both the 0 and 100% 
legibility performance levels were found to be approxi- 
mately 3 times higher for the 7.5 degree symbol spacing 
than their respective velocities for a previously deter- 
mined 1.5° symbol spacing. Performance was approxi- 
mately twice as good with a 30° as with a 3° 
aperture.—Journal abstract. 

13618. McLean, Michael V. Brightness contrast, 
color contrast, and legibility. Human Factors, 1965, 7(6), 
521-526.— The effects of color and brightness contrast, 
direction of contrast, and 6 contrast values upon the 
legibility of a circular dial were investigated. The 
brightness of 4 chromatic hues was matched with 4 
achromatic hues. Hues were combined in all possible 
combinations excluding chromatic with achromatic, 
resulting in 6 contrast values. For both dark on light 
and light on dark contrast directions, the contrast 
values were equal. % of the 24 Ss had pilot training and 
% did not. A Dodge type tachistoscope was used to 
present the stimulus conditions. Reading time results 
indicated that the addition of color contrast to a dial of 
a given achromatic brightness contrast value, with a 
light on dark contrast direction, will not degrade and 
may improve the legibility of that dial. Legibility was 
also found to increase as contrast value increased. The 
use of color should be reconsidered in its application as 
a coding technique in complex system displays. 
—Journal abstract. 

13619. Mileryan, E. A., & Shvetsov, О. P. (Inst. of 
Psychology, Kiev, USSR) Obshchaya struktura deya- 
tel’nosti operatorov i nekotorye usloviya ee formirovan- 
iya. [The general structure of the activity of human 
operators and some conditions that lead to its develop- 
ment.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1965, No. 4, 74-86. 
— Discusses the general functional structure of the 
operator's activity, and describes the results of an 
experiment in which 40 Ss learned to operate a complex 
control board. It was established that in the course of 
prolonged training unproductive and inadequate meth- 
ods of information processing gradually change to more 
general, economic, and effective methods, so that 
eventually the operator uses a strategy that actually 
anticipates the course of events. Very large individual 
differences in the ability to learn the operation of the 
control board were noted, and suggestions are made for 
the selection and training of operators.—L. Zusne. 

13620. Rusis, Gundars, & Snyder, Harry L. The 
effects of TV camera field of view and size of targets upon 
air-to-ground target recognition. Human Factors, 1965, < 
7(5), 493-501.—A simulation experiment was a 
formed to determine the effects of TV camera k ЗЕТ, 
of view and une size олоо D target 
recognition via closed-circuit te t ` 
Mere were probability of correct 
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probability of correct recognition decreased (p « .01), 
mean range of correct recognition increased (p « .01), 
errors of commission did not vary (p > .05), and errors 
of omission increased (p < .01). As target size de- 
creased, probability of correct recognition decreased 
(р < .01), mean range of correct recognition decreased 
(p < .01), errors of commission increased (p < .01), and 
errors of omission increased (p « .01). The increase in 
mean recognition range with decreases in field of view 
was greater for large targets than for small targets 
(р < .05). The field of view had little or no effect upon 
errors of commission for large targets; however, for 
small targets, the smaller the field the greater the 


proportion of errors of commission (p « .01).—Journal 
abstract. 
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13621. Gordon, Donald A. Perceptual basis of vehic- 
ular guidance: I-V. Public Roads, 1966, 34(3), 53-68. 
—In Part I, equations are presented on the general 
organization of visual space around the eye of the 
moving driver. Derivations are included on the effects 
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of rectilinear motion, and horizontally and vertically 
curved motions, and combinations of these motions, In 
Part II, the principles applying to the perception of the 
positional, velocity, and acceleration fields under rec- 
tilinear motion are discussed. In Part II, the concept of 
motion parallax, widely accepted as a cue to depth, is 
examined. It is concluded that terrain movements on a 
circular path cannot be interpreted in any consistent 
manner to show the distance of seen objects. A 
perceptual hypothesis principle is proposed to explain 
the major contributions of Ó motion to space percep- 
tion. In Part IV, the driver's perceptions are analyzed in 
the basic vehicular maneuvers of steering, perceptual 
anticipation, and car following.—Journal abstract. 

13622. Undeutsch, U. Analisi psicologica dei cartelli 
antinfortunistici. [Psychological analysis of anti-accident 
posters.) Securitas, 1966, 51(5), 77-108.—The results of 
a survey of psychological studies carried out to test the 
efficacy of anti-accident posters, using tachistoscopic 
Perception tests, indicate that many posters are in- 
effective. Using these tests as a basis, the structural 
requirements that safety posters must meet are stressed, 
(Italian, French, German, & Spanish summaries) (37 
ref.)— English summary. 
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A їс A, see Achievement Academic) 
cceleration (sce Gravi 
Acceptance 


approval seeking role & physical proximit sitioning, 1527 
& attitudes toward Opposite sex "sva H n 8720 


childhood, by siblings & & reading ability, 7573 
beni. practices, & adolescence, book. 4133 М 
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Accident (see Safety) 
Acclimatization (sce Adaptation) 
Accommodation/O, Ц 

Size Perception Convergence, 11717 

Size perception & distance cues, 4816 
A n (see also Conformity, Culture) 

& mental illness of West Indian immigrant in London, 459 

personality Baar are! apanese-American college students, 5480 

trai, Orschach response of A he, 2752 
& school adjustment, Italy, 13527 ey 3 


semantic differential о merican Indian adolescents, 2755 
uth American tribe, drawings & Rorschach, 6556 
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projective & self-report measures of need, & affiliation, 11179 group psychotherapy, college, feelings toward male authority, 5577 
reading comprehension correlated with mental & social variables, Group-Intelligence Tests & Singel-Intelligence Tests, 13530 
primary student, 8846 — _ grouping errors in grade point average, 8067 

reading, & intellectual abilities, 6505 & grouping of bright students, 6994 

reading, & time orientation, 162 _ high school & college, self concept & expectation, 12612 

reading, change, & summer vacation, 13479 high school dropout, social milieu of school, 13513 

SVIB occupational scale development, nurses, 12645 high school grade average & high school quality, 3548 
Achievement Motivation (see also Achievement/Over & Under) & homogeneous grouping & scholastic achievement, 8031 

academic, high school & college students & college graduate, 10415 India, college student, & adjustment, 12615 

Achievement-Orientation scale validity, 11662 India, 8th grade, 10421 . 

analysis of forced choice test, 761 Е intelligence & anxiety & adjustment, high vs low achievers, 13488 

arithmetic & thematic tests, 2915 intelligence & home environment, 9214 

beginning reader, 12604 & intelligence measures, entering college student, 11152 

CPI & autobiography, college students, 10106 intelligence test prediction, 9th grade math, 3376 

fantasy need achievement as motivational construct, 13207 intelligence test, India, 13536 

& introversion, 12340 interest & intelligence, high school student, 7055 

Negro, academic & academic achievement in high school, 460 international differences, 13477 

occupational status, cues & thematic apperception, 4265 ý interpersonal relations in classroom, 1942 

physique, 13004 interpersonal relationships & persistence correlated, 1943 

& risk taking as determinant of vocational choice, 5976 Kuder Conflict Avoidance Test & Dominance, 3381 

& risk taking, skill vs chance games, 11888 » Kuder Preference, & mental ability, 753 

& self perception, 6654 low achiever in mathematics & intellectual development, 4078 

Sentence Completion Test, 2139. low socioeconomic status preschool children & 1Q decline, Head 

sex & age & social class & intelligence, children, 13531 ^ Start program & teaching methods, 10469 

& sex-role conflict, college women, Machiavellian attitudes & test taking strategies, 13521 

social desirability ratings, India & US college students, 12219 management training, tuition payment & involvement, 13575 

subjective task difficulty & success probability, 10756 measurement & evaluation methods, & attitudes, book, 3552 

& success & failure in learning of easy & complex tasks, 4974 medical school, validity, 5907 

& task recall in competitive situations, 7295 & mental health & personality, college student, 4573 

& test anxiety in programed instruction performance, 4585 mentally retarded adolescents, & aspiration, 8023 

training for underachieving high school boys, 3333 merit scholar progress & 8 year follow-up, 7687 


unsatisfied & persistence & subsequent performance, 2282 
Achievement Need (see also Aspiration Level, Expectation) л an 

perception of incidental success & failure stimuli, 8318 month of birth, & school admission, France, 4565 

personality assessment, 11658 motivation, Likert & forced choice tests, 10446 

success vs failure effect, college women, 6642 & motivational factors, 11485 ) 
Achievement Test (see Test/Achievement) multiple discriminant prediction of college major, 13535 
Achievement / Academic (see also Achievement/Prediction of Academic) need congruence, & situational factors, 49! 

adaptive ego functioning, high school student, 1946 & needs, college students, Australia & US, 8744 

adolescence, & interests & values, boys, 4101 Negro vs white, grades 1-8, 6565 


adolescence, & music preference, & academic aspiration, 9941 Negro-white school ratio, 1478 с 
affiliation & teacher warmth, college student, 13522 & nonacademic accomplishment & ACT, college applicants, 10451 


age at school entrance, & physical growth, 8706 object te change & psychotherapy, adolescent delinquent boys, 


& MMPI, & intelligence & learning difficulties, high school student, 
13528 


anomie & alienation, college student, 11477 13268 _ 1 

anxiety & neurosis, college student, 7044 & occupational certainty, college freshmen, 12643 
aptitude & autonomy & achievement & programed instruction, 3352 & originality & intelligence & ability, 4218 

attitude how-to-study course, college student, 12617 & parental attitudes, 3343 

& attitudes toward school, 7047 peer evaluation, high school, 4102 

& background & value differences in college, 756 perceptual-motor disorders, children, 11403 

& birth date, 4046 personality correlates, 13467 

blind students in residential school, 3386 personality differences & classroom environment, 8060 
cadet grading & environmental factors, India, 3350 personality factors, elementary school children, 7057 
caste system & intelligence, India, 9964 & personality in elementary grades, 404 


change & high school entrance, 3380 personality revealed in drawings, culturally disadvantaged child, 2694 
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chronic failure & short term group therapy, boys, 8927 PhD, & ability, sex differences, married vs non-married, 1552 

& cognitive preferences, high school, 8826 prediction, & occupational motivation, linear & non-linear regression 
college student, & opinion of teacher characteristics, 10428 models, college students, 9385 

college, & commitment to field of study, 5938 — prediction, for stero-typist class, 12619 

college, & level of occupational aspiration & facilitation, 7681 prediction, of Negro high school students, 8064 

college, public vs Catholic high school graduates, 3345 prematurely & maturely born children, 11000 
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& creativity, 6631 


programed text & instruction technique, 8047 
projective techniques, caution & ede time, 4th grade, 12352 


& creativity & intelligence & confidence & anxiety, elementary & quantitative scale of preferences for activities, 7199 
student, 13529 reading ability & specific visual perception skills, 3rd grade, 8073 
creativity & IQ measurement, 3373 reading proficiency & French instruction, primary grade children, 
creativity, & intelligence, instruction, 6518 10425 
culturally disadvantaged children, attitudes, 3361 reading, & personality, in grade school, 434 
decision making ability, high school student, 4097 reading, & reader self image, 11483 
educational guidance effect, 25 yr follow up study, 1962 recognition of emotional disturbance in child, 1428 
educational psychology programed instruction, 11473 & recognized problems, adolescents, 11481 
Eu MAREA ade esent boys, 3369 дү йон on ESTE of exercises, 5th & 6th grade, 1011 
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& family mobility, 10455 & social dating & peer relations, 4590 
eneralized effects of praise & reproof, 9187 & social environment, 5931 
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GSR, auditory & visual stimulation, 1191 
noise, size Ре ро & Rod & Frame test, 7324 
Parkinson's disease & movement impairment, 5855 
peaking & conditioning, 11804 
ulcer susceptible rats, level, & stress, 5128 
Activity 
& academic achievement, preference scale, 7199 
age & sex differences, rhesus monkey, 3919 
& aggression in adulthood, rat-reared mice, 12018 
athletic, & verbal instruction, 6196 
chlorpromazine, hyperactive children, 12983 
& арои 3 mouse strains, 6374 
concept formation, role, 3798 
cle & learning & open field behavior, rat, 9802 
lifferences, chick & rabbit & hamster & guinea pig, 3924 
discrimination learning & reinforcement delay, retardates, 13460 
EEG asymmetry vs functional states, 11940 
ego, skill vs sublimation, 8989 
exercise & brain protein metabolism, rat, 11986 
exploration & food deprivation & age, rat, 10924 
food deprivation, direct observation, rat, 10917 
food omi tion, hybernator vs non-hybernator, 1268 
gene sul eed & срешу ечат 256 : 
тоир psychoti тару & occupational therapy, 4311 
h eser in vies & cause, 2571 
idual differences in mental, at onset of sleep, 11269 
infant stimulation & learning, cat, 3943 
interpolated active vs passive, & short term memory, 11841 
intertrial, & verbal conditioning & awareness, children, 12876 
isolation effect on, 93 
level & music, children, 1400 
level & words of mood, 4203 
level, vulnerability to deprivation, infants, 12132 
mental development, action vs direction of action, 13069 
mescaline ‘alone, rat, 5112 
motivation, children, genetics, 12131 
motor restriction & later, rat, $121 
motor, vs personality characteristics & empirical evidence, 11183 
AU & ideational, & time perspective, neurotic & schizophrenic, 


muscular, & temperature, rat, 7463 

natural observation, climatic factors, Setonix brachyurus, 1275 
old age, disengagement theory, 1449 

oral, to 9 yrs of age, 10982 

peer, & child activity, 13071 

photically driven, & qua removal, worm, 232 

physical, & training & concentration performance test, 4899 
physiological & роо ical preparation for action, 3820 
physiology of voluntary, ry, 8500 

population density & body wounds, mouse, 12111 

rhythms & adiurnal light-dark control, rat, 9768 

rhythms & light & temperature, ant, 1274 

sex hormone influence, & mouse complement, 7451 

Sleeping & waking, measurement apparatus, small mammals, 9453 
social behavior, hariyo-stickleback, 13009 

& social change, voluntaristic, 8740 

Spontaneous autonomic, & transitory anxiety, 6201 

ard & maze learning & social & motor deprivation, rat, 


test chamber, rat, 12797 
therapy, nonverbal, mentally retarded adolescent, 5595 
ultrasonic measurement & automatic analysis, rat, 12012 
А Рот behavior & illumination, mouse, 12027 
cuity E cuity, Audito; 
ity, ry Threshold) 


adaptive ego functioning & TAT assessment 7742 
а n of new practices by farmers, 10008" 
ee Saeed = ed & gastrointestinal, 5677 
blocked goal achi nent, 9539. rat 6406 
rain structi f Alci ird species, 
eee dl AE bird sj ,323 
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implications, 11200 
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hot climate, artificial acclimatization, military, 10520 
a о x mmunication abilities, Indian farm leaders, 10057 
Itrasession, & i & orienting response, 2519 
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Adaptation Level 


kinship interaction & migrant, in aerospace, community, 12232 

mechanisms in humans, 10895 

& motivation & realization of self, 11062 

& motivation, Chilean industry management, 11549 

passively generated, to prismatic distortion, 4900 

perception of orientation, to lateral body tilt, 10663 

perceptual, inverted & & di: vision, 2200 

regression, creativity & verbalization in child, 1421 

& response to water, cat & rat, 7482 

rotating room & physiological stress, 10519 

self instructional materials & individual differences, 11475 

social milieu & tolerance, mechanisms, chronic psychotics, 9034 

space orientation, Aubert-Illusion, 3618 

stuttering, & learned behavior, 11401 

thinking, & resolving process, 8474 

threatening stimuli & alcoholism, 3120 

time, & fatigue, & jet travel from US to Japan & back, 101 

urban dwellers, & social isolation, 8743 

visual field periphery, & motion aftereffect, 3633 

visual perception of verticals, 9 

water deprivation schedules, rat, 11993 

work, personality & analysis, 10491 
Adaptation Level 

auditory & reaction time, 2230 

cognitive attitudes as residual factors, 4779 

& free looking time vs rate of presentation, 11684 

& intermediate size discrimination, 7565 

psychopathy & repression & anxiety, cognitive style, 10147 

stimulus intensity dynamism, criticism, 4902 

& Thurstone scales, 24 

time interval judgment & simultaneous stimuli, 11702 . 
Adaptation/ sec also Dark Adaptation) 

adaptive color shi 10694 

children, stress in family & congenital impairment, book, 10995 + 

chromatic, monkey & human, 9773 

cold stressor, & persistence of adaptation, mice, 6397 

colored split-field glasses, comment, 3653 

figural aftereffect, & repulsion, 9470 

figural aftereffect, & repulsion, 9471 

light, optic tract oscillatory activity, cat, 7433 

local, to intermittent light & frequency & eccentricity, 10679 

loudness, frequency & intensity & time, 7268 

prism stretching & shearing phenomena, eye movement, 12816 

prismatic distortion, interocular transfer, 11704 

prismatic visual perception, target location, 9492 

receptive field & cat's ‘retinal ganglion cells, 1209 

rotated visual field, optical tilt & exposure time, 12814 

tactile, to vibration, & recovery, 6178 

taste, to salts, 6176 

temperature, & measurement, 5072 

vertical displacement of visual field, 9485 

vestibular disorientation, in ice skaters, 92 

visual & auditory fields simultaneous displacement, 9476 

visual stimuli & GSR, 11775 5 

visual, & aftereffect, & space perception, 6155 

visual, & hand movement direction, 8331 

visual; & motor efference, 9475 

visual, focalization & pooling process, 10683 

visual, perception of verticality, 6153 

visual, to prismatic displacement, args task, 7228 
Adjustment/ Personal & Social (see also School Adjustment) 

achievement & teacher behavior, student, 12616 

adolescence, auditory disability, 1876 

adolescent personality & social learning, book, 12182 

adolescents, 11029 + E 

adolescents, & intelligence & personality, India, 12179 

aged in institution & mental hospital, 6765 

aged, housing project, & morale, book, 11040 

aggression & social interaction, 10173 

& attitudes, geriatric institution, 11051 j: 

behavior in female psychiatric patients in mental hospital, 8997 

brain tumor, before & after operation, adolescents, 4529 

cerebral palsy, & diagnosis & treatment, k; 8007 

childhood environment, & intellectual development, 13077 

children in elementary grades, 12613 

classroom environment & learning, book, 12593 

classroom, of son, mother’s hostility, 12159 

& clinical outcomes of psychiatric treatment, 5535 

clinical psychology, book. 13221 

college, accelerated hi school student, 8056 

community & cultural patterns & society, 6557 ` 

& conjugal emotional climate, former mental patients, 5829 

coping behavior & social class, nursery school children, 9935 

counseling & vocational training, 4621 

CPI Repression-Sensitization scale, 2935 

criteria, 1760 

death, in school, case history, 3363 
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Administration 


disillusionment & life disenchantment, book, 12447 
& empathic perceptions of maternal attitudes, 4778 
executive organization & stress, 13591 
foster children in adulthood, sense of well being, 4110 

ifted children, personality & special education, book, 6514 

group identification, Puerto Rican adolescents, 5332 
& guilt & self concept, 5481 
halfway house for released offender, 13319 
& hero-worship & crushes of adolescents, 5279 
hospital, children, 8970 
hospitalization, medical patients, 4358 
India, college student, & academic achievement, 12615 
industrialization & individualism, 10488 
initial, young married couples, 3263 
juvenile delinquent, menta hospital progranr, 4413 
marital selectivity & IQ, 7612 
marital, & personality, 5826 
marital, & personality, hypertensive women, 13347 
marital, complementarity & Tolman hypothesis, 3265 
& meaning of life with tuberculosis pue. 563 
mental health, & society, book, 184 
& mental health, college student, 7040 
mental retardate & role expectation & relationship, 1908 
mental retardate, & occupational guidance, 8072 
mentally retarded adults, independent living program, 12581 
middle & later years, loss & emotional disorders, book, 4109 
Negro slow learners, 
преку & neurosis, interpersonal relations & society, book, 11 147 
саг! surgery, 569 
& [vn & cognitive interference, Color-Phoneticsymbol Test, 
personality, blind, 10366 
physical handicap, 3271 
physical handicap, compensatory, & intelligence, 13421 
physique & obstreperous behavior, EESTI Be boys, 7886 
prediction & EP abasement scores, 5472 
pregnancy, & attitude, 5820 
prejudiced college women, 11080 
blems in new urban centers, 12535 

rojective technique measurement farmers in India, 13212 
psychiatric patient, posthospital, 6776 
psychological stress & coping process, book, 12308 
psychology diem to life & work, text, 6077 
public mental health service, 11362 
du deficiency & improvement, & personality, college student, 
Rotter incomplete sentences, 1761 
tule infractions & maladjustment, prison inmate, 7863 
schizophrenia, MMPI & interview, 3: 
scholastic ability data acceptance, 10th grade, 5926, 
school dropout, adolescent, Britain, 11037 
school, & acculturation, Italy, 13527 
school, dimensions abilities & psychological supplies, 5th grade boys, 


10440 
self attitudes & anxiety differences, retarded adolescent, 11445 
self regard, at 18 yrs & 7 yr follow-up, 7689 
self resentment & tolerance & criticism, 11367 
sentence content measure of change due to peychotherpys 4316 
sheltered workshop rehabilitation client, prediction, 79 
sociocultural value standards, Japan, 9961 
suicide notes & language usage, 434 
unmarried men, 5714 
vasectomy, psychological & marital, 5830 
work, & psychometric measures, 7 yr study, 8119 
Adler, А. 
advice & interpretations in letters to patient, 9371 
& apone concepts of life style, 3495 
Er De 3rd psychiatric revolution & community psychiatry, 
disturbed children & Adlerian psychotherapy, 4325 
existential trends in individual psychology, 9955 
existential trends toward individual psycl ology, 9335 
experimental study, clinical guessing, 10233 
friendship, mode of existence, 10183 
individual psychology, & Freud, psychic energy, 2033 
& Mead, comparison, 2 
psychoanalytic training & comparative goals, Adler Institute, 3501 
& Sartre, theory comparison, 2056 2 
style of life concept & study of aging, 9952 okey 
A (see also Management, Organization, School Adminis- 
tration) A 
accident reporting, & employee relations, 10516 
community mental health centers program, 
decision making, book, 2012 
hospital, & clinical competence, 8176 


inherent limitations of nonmedical administrators in mental health 
services, 8972 4 
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job choice, location & starting salary & work type & company size, 
students, 13560 Гүл J 
mental hospital, social change in inmate Population, 4355 
Prediction of employee performance, 13568 
recording of patient data, 4372 
school, & organization, research, book, 4567 
therapeutic leadership in milieu treatment, hospital, 8965 
Admission (see also ea) 
EEG, procedure, š 
Цох criteria defects, mentally retarded children, 12579 " 
mental hospital, 1942-1964, 3079 ÇQ 
Policies, mental hospital, & recommended state law changes, 10211 
psychiatric hospital, reasons, aged, 12418 
Sychiatric institution, rate of extrafamilial adoptees, 5621 
k readmission of psychiatric patients & MMPI Scores, 550 
readmissions analysis in community mental health center, 6927 
Adolescence (see also Student/High School) 
academic achievement & interests & values, boys, 4101 
academic failure, personality, ginis 1563 
achievement & anxiety & 10, 711 
& action verb use in compositions of boys, 439 
adjustment & self regard, at 18 yrs & 7 yr follow-up, 7689 
adjustment to auditory disability, 1876 
iggression & parent-child Personality Souler 8722 
братзіоп, antidepressant & pixchotherapy,, children, 10266 
alienation, & society, & child! ‘ood, book, 6523 
American Indian, acculturation, semantic differential Study, 2755 
American Indiai Nebraska, nality disorder formation, $317 
amphetamine use, in England, 621 
anxiety & fixation-ambivalence Measures, 11031 
anxiety & small group counseling, 13102 
Arrow-Dot subtest of IES test performance, adolescents, 8875 
aspirations & concerns & attitudes, 9th grade, 12178 
attitude & fear, India, 2709 
attitude of father, India, 7706 
& attitude toward physically handicapped, 444 
attitude toward youth clubs, 12185 
attitude, toward mentally retarded, 8773 
attitudes & opinions, & urban living, 443 
attitudes toward self & disabled people, 8776 
attitudes, Buenos Aires & Chicago, 4100 
authority acceptance, 1944 
authority figure constructs, 7704. 
UE vu 8 [ШИН 2708 
autism, ildren, 10 yr follow-up, 5722 
Bee ior determinants, 1030 i 
avior organization from childhood, & central ori i 
Ван um, city, behavior patterns, 9977 КК ыны, 8256 
БИ order & role exploration in drama, girls, 11036 


body image disturbances & family attitudes & Psychopathology, 


brain injured, Rorschach & cognitive tests, 1141} 


brain tumor, pre & Post operation adjustment 4529 
cerebral palsied, vocabul standi 
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8 problem solving, 
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conten Pi » аре Sex of siblings, girls, 12174 
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developmental study, 1431 

i се in judgments, pupils, 6525 А 
ао аи ер ropout, education & guidance, book of 

readings, 10418 à 

drug addict vs delinquent goal behavior, 1766 
educational & vocational guidance, book, 1433 
educational & vocational aspirations, rural & urban male, 8055 
educational guidance & vocational maturity, 9th grade boys, 3397 
ego identity, Tx ота 

о identity & parents, 3 
еа тшн & academic achievement, 3369 
emotional disturbance, cognitive style, impulsivity, 1791 
emotional health, grades 7 & 8 & 9, 8724 
England, attitudes, 1434 
epilepsy, succunimide therapy, 8959 i 
ethnocentrism & intelligence, Negro & Puerto Rican, 7601 
expectation & aspiration levels, 13103 T 
expressed aggression & goal attainment, delinquent, 7885 
family & home relationships, 10-19 yr olds, 13104 
fantasy aggression in delinquents & nondelinquent retardates, 9023 
France, independence attitudes & relations with parents, 5282 
friendship patterns & anxiety & dominance, 12173 
gangs, historical aspects, 12272 
gangs, history & violence & control, 6829 
gifted, creativity & intelligence, 4105 
Broup psychotherapy with peers, psychoanalytic approach, 3042 
group psychotherapy, & change in social perception, 581 
poe therapy & preadolescent pon 4336 

ealthy vs Psychiatrically ill, 8725 
height & weight & Occupational interest, boys, 2667 

hero-worship & crushes, 5279 
heterosexual interest, 1942 & 1963, & sociometric questionnaire, 4147 
high school dropout, social milieu of school, 13513 
ideal young man & woman, India, 7585 
identity & occupational choice during late, 440 


inpatient Psychotherapy & identification, girls, 11251 
intelligence & adjustment & personality, India, 12179 
lolescent boys, India, 2869 
interests, Tural, youth club vs nonclub members, 12184 
intimacy with parents, contact patterns, scale & factor analysis, 12168 
IQ change, White Southern rural, 12316 
арап, soci; ОА attitude changes & urbanization, 9962 


it, 
Jewish, attitudes, in NYC community centers, 445 
job training & placement, 784 
lability, hard-to-educate, male, 5275 
manifested & MMPI score, 548 
mass media Socialization behavior, Negro & white, 13181 
maternal identification & Perceived parent similarity & grade 


Personal admission vs official statistics, 
Psychosomatic sym, toms, 6904 

Mooney Problem Check List, Chile, 11085 
music preference & pane ж р 
feren grai academi; irati 
neurosis & Psychosis, & follow-up, 8895. dO eta 

^ 1С Maori, cultural deprivation & education, book, 4122 
object relations & Psychotherapy & academic achievement, delin- 
observation inethods, 4107 
Occupational aspirations of migrant, from Appalachian south, 5978 
caret choice, unconscious motivation, & neurosis & needs, 


original thinkers & good elaborators, [if i 6632 
Orpheus & Eurydice theme i lI espa lm 
parental dilemma areas, з сару и on 


Parental influence Оп, Occupational choi 
Parental relationships, conflict Sources, 1436 
peer vs adult. conformity, 9946 is 
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Adoption 


personality & group pressure & Beatlemania, 10014 

personality & infant feeding method, 2653 

personality & occupation of father, 5280 

personality adjustment & self attitudes & anxiety differences, 
retarded, 11445 

personality factors development, & children, 2890. 

personality questionnaire item factor analysis, 8847 

& personality restriction & cognitive style, 11034 

personality, Homonym Association Test, 4241 

piperazine & treatment & severe psychological reaction, 10879 

political principles, development, 12167 

preferred significant adult, 8727 

premarital sexual values & parent-adolescent conflict, 9985. 

& problems during puberty, 12188 

programed instruction & personality traits, 4586 

psychiatric syndromes description, 11292 

psychiatric techniques, 1636 

psychoanalysis & individual psydiotherapy, 5540 

psychoanalytic therapy & dreams, book, 766 

psychodrama, 5630 

psychological & religious aspects, 9944 

psychosis, & childhood, & therapy, psychoanalytic view, book, 12494 

psychotherapist as ego ideal & transference, & children, 12389 

psychotherapy, pubescent patient, 13257 

psychotic, patients & college student attendants, 7808 

puberty crises, cultural influence, 13105 

uerto Rican, group identification & adjustment, 5332 

reading interest, & childhood, 8058 

rebellion & parental attitude, 13057 

religious appeal & IPAT anxiety scale questionnaire, 5478 

religious attitudes, India, 7583 

scaling of self-reported, with 6th graders, 614 

schizophrenia, & common treatment roblems, 11338 

school achievement & recognized problems, 11481 

school performance & social standards in 8th grade pupils, 2713 

self concept & perceived adult social role, 11033 

self concept change, personality evaluation, 1437 

self control & nervous balance, 7684 

self esteem autonomy, 6527 

self-report & overt behavior, motivation, 4211 

sex role perception, 9948 

Sioux Indian, academic achievement & personality disturbance, 7600 

size discrimination learning & motivation-hygiene orientation, 12862 

social learning, book, 12182 

socioeconomic level & sociometric choice, India, 12181 

Staabs Scenotest & psychosis, 13197 ; 

suicide attempt & depression, hospitalization, 5686 

suicide attempt by poisoning, 5687 

suicide attempt, & children, & therapy, 5685 

suicide attempt, causes & social isolation, 9013 

suicide attempts, girls, 10246 

suicide attempts, Netherlands, 10-24 yr olds, 10245 

suicide attempts, suicide in family, & children, 5691 

suicide, & preceding symptoms, & children, 611 

TAT imagery, & adult, 8878 

values & occupational preferences, 4103 | 

values, semantic differential & factor analysis, 9945 

vocational guidance & industrial training, Britain, book, 12647 

vocational value shifts, 4099 

work values, boys, 6522 ж Г + 

16 PF Questionnaire & High School Personality Questionnaire, 
13205 

Adoption 

child adjustment & success, 11381 : 

child-parent difficulties, social work technique, 3268 

foster parent selection for disturbed children, 6837 ] 

foster TUE attitudes & social casework & child rearing, book, 
125 


Gesell Developmental Schedules for infants, & placement, 2973 
institution program, & deprivation, book, 6769 
mental hospital admission rate, extrafamilial, 5621 
mentally retarded children, follow up study on adjustment, 1910 
MMPI selection of foster parents, 7716. 
parent-child ions, psychoanalytic view, 12162, 
psychic mechanisms о! adoptive mother, 9025 
stress vulnerable, children, 5822 
TAT, foster-home children, 12357 _ 
unmarried mothers, heredity & environment, casework, book, 11383 
Adrenal Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
& atrophic changes, cortical lipids, mice, 12009 
medulla, & sympathetic ganglia, & activity, rat, 10836 
Adrenalin (see Epinephrine) ү 
Adulthood t 
activity & aggression, rat-reared mice, 12018 
adolescent self concept & perceived adult social role, 1 1033 
adult children's attitudes toward parents, 12190 
& aims of gerontology, 11048 
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authority role, adolescent communication, 2708 
childhood experience memories & anomie, & college students, 9623 
& chronic idiopathic hallucinatory syndromes vs paranoid schizo- 
phrenia, 8957 
double alternation learning, & children, 11009 
education & «оору: 7006 
education & individual objectives, 754 
education programs, research & development, 1914 
education, clientele analysis, 1916 
education, community & resource development, 1921 
education, program design & instructional process, 1927 
education, program evaluation, 1924 
education, research areas, 1917 
evening college student, personality & academic achievement, 10444 
fetal behavior & environment, personalities, 10983 
foster children, adjustment, 4110 
free word associations, & children, 4208 
goal, attitudes toward realization, & socioeconomic status, male high 
school juniors, 9942 
instruction & small group research, 1515 
literacy education, research & programs, 1913 
loudness estimation, vs children, 11748 
mental ability change, 19-61 yr, 1439 
mid-life crisis & death, 5283 
parental loss & emotional disorders, 5703 
personality integration, & trans-cultural qualities, book, 447 
preference for stimulus variability, & child, 7292 
psychoanalytical viewpoint, 3003 
psychology & learning, 1440 
socialization & learning, 1915 
TAT imagery, & adolescent, 8878 
Advertising 
attitude & perception change, television, 4668 
brand attitudes, 11568 
color, & company status, 11569 
consumer research, paired comparison, 9315 
French magazines, 4667 
influence on consumer, magazine, identification, 6017 
informative role & purchasing, 6016 
interest in reading, & pee desirability, 811 
mass communication & sales motivation, 11571 
private & manufacturer brand customers, social characteristics, 6020 
public opinion for 30 years in US, 9316 
television commercial effectiveness, operant behavioral measure, 6022 
time & statistical survey design, 60 
Aesthetics (see also Art, Creativity, Music, Literature) 
avant-garde art acceptance & personality, 10077 
comparison, judgment by American experts & Japanese potters, 5442 
contemporary music, developing tastes, 7th grade, 11137 
cross-cultural comparisons, judgment, 5441 
experience & sexual excitement, 1749 
female body in art & fashion & social position of women, 8818 
information theory & perception, book, 8819 
judgment & personality, college student, 2852 
linguistic approach to fine arts, 2855 
meaning in art, perceptual motor awareness, 2854 
music evolution & perception, 2853 
music listening modes & description, 6616 
music, characteristics, composed vs improvised, 6618 
musical intelligence & tonal vs atonal composition preference, 12304 
psychoanalytic inquiry, 5444 
shape of visual field, rectangle preference & golden section, 11723 
verbal behavior & transfer of conditioned response class, 8433 
Affect (see also Emotion) 
affective stimuli reactions & alcohol, 2267 
ambivalence, 13309 
Army basic trainees, 7100 
childhood, & intelligence, Piaget’s object concept, book, 6500 
children, France vs US, projective incomplete story test, 4049 
commitment of individual to society, role of violence, 1472 
communication, & cooperative reward conditioning, monkey, 9815 
communication, by head & body cues, 2839 
compassion vs rejection & reaction to innocent victim, 11086 
development in infant, psychoanalytic view, 2655 
early memories, measurement, 4244 
eclectic, theory in multiple therapy, 11212 
expectancy in probability learning, smiling vs angry face, 2293 
& extension of personal time, 7300 B 
facial photographs & evaluative responses, 3574 Ç 
GSR, observing failure & failure plus shock, 3687 inm 
holistic-organismic approach, in behavior, 10081 q A 
intelligence, Piaget, 2873 ү А Uy 
isolation, & investigation of own biographies by patients, 8986 
DENS p Е аша therapists, 62 à 
labeling & verbal learning, 16; 
porn reactions, expression & Rorschach, 7927 
manipulation & scanning control principle & hypnosis, 4858 
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memory, stimulus, frame of reference vs intensity theory, 9614 
new [мее color-form ty test, 2912 
& personality, & mood & elation-depression, book, 7692 : 
persuasive wr es arousal & positioning of recommenda- 
tions, 111 : 

hysiological states simulated by infused catecholamines, 10883 
Projective technique. таш: i. 1600 
Psychoanalytic ut 271 
|n balance & tive i nal attitudes, 5405 
reactions to assassination of President Копей 1473 
recording of own voice, & semantic differentia ating, 10071 

i connotations & anchoring in absolute judgment, 9605 
& s 


‘Stereoscopic demum of persons & objects, 7289 
мөр, f. орат & quantifying words, 12911 
ol S, & quantifying 
eee nuclei irons reactions vs satiety, 10844 
Verbal learning, & semantic chaining & homogeneity, 1065 
Word Association Test, response entropy, 972 
‚ Word rating & English Терек 
(sec ion 
(sec also Drame) Manic-Depressive Psychosis) 
catecholamine hypothesis, 3232 
depressive illness in twins, 4475 
family history дт ood Validity, 3106 
sex Vibe 
с | КӨ рыз, nality & psychotropic drugs, 659 
ve ity otropic dru d 
plasma T hydronyconicosteroids & eene 78' 
state, 
унап & practice, book, 8893 
гу окис Фа (а, medical chology, book, 12370 
lovegetative syndrome, ology, „ 12561 
m Affiliation. Need] V к 


& achievement & teacher warmth, college student, 13522 
ative motives & facial & gestural expression, 10042 
& approval motivation & Stress, female college student, 12333 


& need & ex; „11101 
‚ note on % X: MA 


"s stud; 
+ & nurturance & clients counseling process, 3031 


& imitative behavior, 8843 
interpersonal motivation, & prominence, measurement, 11103 
self-report & Projective measures, & achievement, 11179. 
Sex preference, sexual Arousal & defensiveness, 8394 
age Acceptance & rejection by peers, female college student, 4190 
African & white South African nurses’ attitudes, 
Basoga тЫ inda, political evolution, book, rr d 


ram & attitude, Bantı 
imagery & КАП children & adults, Sugg "PRS" 12257 


9 Muller-Lyer Illusion & environment, | 
Ghanaian university Students, personality ИҢ 7050 
Hindu nl values & white college i 
intelligence : ака! abilit North Africans, 
interpersonal ions trainin, 
mental disorder & physical lla, Tier 
376 
igerian student psychotherapy & patei ү 
Peace Corps ‘secondary school Teachers, uem ПЫ 
тшше башт, entier н ека. 760 
r inments & abilities in Africa, 6103 

ability in teacher train, college sti 1 
Senta educational test torte atudenis, 9229 
among high school students & father's education, 


transference, $643 
‘aspects of manic ii 
peacoat personality & ego, МАТ 3172 
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Age Differences ] 


adaptation & repulsion, theory, 9471 

entoptic, & apparent size judgment, 8339 

figure SOIRS & field dependence, 12807 

figure-ground ах x ERO 6161 

intermodal stimulation, A 

[s contrast & short fixation periods, 8301 

mechanism & mathematical theory, 4791 

personality & intermodality correlation, 920 Ж. 

review of intensity & onset & decay & transfer characteristics, 11697 
visual, & field dependence, 4810 


Aftereffect/Spiral 


anxiety & impulsivity & heart rate, 2172 

brain damage, speed & distance from viewer, 10387 

brain damage, stress instructions, 3289 

directional asymmetry of motion, 7241 

& instructions, Archimedes, 4792 1 

review of research, stimulus & observer variables, book, 3620 
& sedation threshold & overinclusion, pargis 6845 
visual, with brain damaged & normal, 


Afterimage 


duration, white light, sex differences, 2191 

entoptic, apparent size & distance, 6157 4 
fusion, connection of initially separated stimuli, 6145 
negative, classical conditioning, 1038 

Positive, & brief high-intensity flashes, 9473 
Projected negative, size change & Personality, 7858 
symbolic transformation theory, 10676 


Age (see Age Differences, Aging, Geriatrics, Adulthood) 
Age Differences 


achievement motivation & sex & social class & intelligence, children, 
13531 

activity & exploration & food 

арс recognition from voice, 1070: 
alcohol preference, rat, 2580 
atrophic changes & adrenal cortical lipids, mice, 12009 

avoidance conditioning & eserine, rat, 12977 

centration & decentration.& problem clarity, children, 12149 

choice of similar responses in repetitive task, 2449 

Circular schizophrenia, 6879 

cold-induced stress, rat, 6395 

color & form abstraction, children, 2657 

color vision, & sex, 12828 

& concept formation & intelligence, children, 10821 

concept learning, children, 9919 

conditioning ability, 1034 

conflict of generations, id realization, 13113 

Conscience development & sex, children, 13085 

creativity, engineers & technologists, 11521 

& dichotic listening task performance, 955 

dict-induced phenyl ketonuria, rat, 9745 

discrimination learning & dimension shifts & overtraining, children, 


l 
& dogmatism & anxiet vs hical mobility, 5326 
EEG lambda wana 6350 M moy 
EEG, & Psychiatric & medical patient, 3854 


rivation, rat, 10924 


aversion, & sex & culture variables, 5357 
free association, & stimulus frequency, 6485 
functional disease symptomatology & sex & occupation, 10328 
test performance & breed & cortical lesions, cat, 


hypnotic age Tegression & itive test performance, 10743 
illusion Perception, repetition & im от 10691" 
instrumenta] | performance & reward schedule, children, 13075 


intergenerational moral attitude chi i 3146 
Pup ted play frustration & niana ya ea } 
ENS Making $us psychiatrie Children, 561 
irning & retention of a 
learning in rat, & deprivation. 1298. сек жы 
ita inference & Concept attainment & nonverbal intelligence, 


& light deprivation & reinforcement, rat, 1351 
ception, 4803 
lüller-Lyer ill lusion, 8307 
marriage, & birth order, 6529 
emory, maze & avoidance Іеагпі 
& mental ability, longitudinal study, 6824" odd 
a noeptual categories usa, е, retardates, 13461 T 
innesota spent Diagnostic Test & sex & language, 10629 
м Г} 6-06 lige XA sychiatric Patient, 6650 
ral concept girl, contemporary attitudes, Japan, 13149 
moral judgment development à. Social behavior & siblings, 5259 


Aggression 


motor learning, & sex differences, 26-50 yr olds, 8402 
MPI extraversion & neuroticism, 9433 
& nailfold capillaries, 3822 
& onset of phobia varieties, 11297 
overlapping capital letters identification, 12811 
patients in community mental health programs, 7758 
pattern complexity attention, infants, 4040 
perception of violence & sex role, 7255 
perceptual-motor transfer & task complexity, imbecile, 11422 
& performance decline & translation process between perception & 
response, 12113 
& physiological differences & training & youth, 10890 
pilot performance, 11558 
productivity, & experience, research chemists, 13590 
psychological aging & somatic illness, 9950 
psychomotor differentiation tests for older men, 11653 
reaction time & sex, 1007 
reaction time & sex, 10772 
recall of meaningful material, under 50 yrs, over 65 yrs, 9610. 
recall of task-relevant information & distraction, children, 9923 
relationship determinants in discrimination learning, 4912 
reversal learning & mobility of nervous processes, 2-25 yrs, 8669 
risk taking, 849 
& risk taking & sex differences in children, 5264 
school entrance & achievement review, 11455 
selective listening in children, 9513 
self reinforcement & incentives, children, 12130 
semantic differential, 5437 
& sensory-motor synchronization, 10768 
& serial rote learning, & short-term storage, 161 
social perception, with aged, 5285 
speech perception, children to aged, verbal transformations, 9877 
spontaneous movement in motor performance, 8712 
taste preference, rat, 1259 
TAT pictures response, 2892 
& time altered speech stimuli, 10702 
verbal associations, 9589 
visual differential sensitivity performance, 2202 
visual perception gs & illumination, 3642 
visual scanning with visual & auditory interference, 9482 
visual signal detection, 9498 
мша evoked potentials, amplitude change, 5064 
А Wechs! a Menan Scale sama 3204 
agression see also Anger, Hostility) + 
activity in adulthood, rat-reared mice, 12018 
adolescent, & parent-child үреп nality similarity, 8722 
amygdala lesion, & social ance, rat, 12! 
approval need under frustration, 2268 
& authoritarianism, toward, outgroup, 7639 
automatic method for study, monkey, 8276 
behavior discrimination by Hand Test, schizophrenics, 9432 
blocking & thought disturbance, 3169 
catharsis & frustration-aggression models, 10082 
Catholic vs Protestant, 1 х s; 
change in meaning, psychoanalytic definition, 10094 
childhood, & behavior therapy, 8948 — . 
& conditioned avoidance & psychotropic (M mouse, 6371 
conditioned fighting persistence, pigeon, 1093 У 
со of aggressive verbal response & electric shock to other, 
8 


conditioning of reflexive fighting, rat, 3970 
conflict scale & panty study, 10633 

contagion, instigation & observation of model, 6202 
dart throwing therapy, boys, 12398, 

£ death instincts, таш, 8 specific, ish, 8600 
lecoy experiments to elicit intraspecific, fish, 

definition d & study methodology, & hostility, 976 
disinhibition & instrumental aggressive & pain 
display, classical conditioning, Siamese Fighting fi 
dissonance & victim response style & hostility-guilt, 10038 
dissonance reduction & perception, 984 

endogenous, & paranoia, 13367 

evolution selection, & contemporary culture, 8755 

experimentally evoked by film violence, 7285 | 

expression vs suppression, intellectual functioning, 981 

expression, self esteem, & task set, 973. 

& extinction ind! e rate, rat, 10977 

extinction-induced, & food reinforcement, pigeon, 8650 

factor analysis, 12843 = 

fantasy, delinquents & nondelinquent retardates, 9023 

fighting & available space, pigeon, 64833 3 

fighting & avoidance in response to aversive stimulation, rat, 5181 
fighting behavior & marihuana, mouse, 6384 

& food deprivation, Siamese фиш fish, 1286 

genesis, & treatment, children & adolescents, 10266 

Мы pattern, & religion, antisocial vs prosocial, sex differences, 


delinguent, 4872 
2613 
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hand test reliability, children, 3586 
Hand Test validation, hypnotically induced, & affection, 12355 
hermit crab, 1364 
humanistic view, 5463 
humor preferences vs need, behavior & stress, 10749 
hypothalamus stimulation, cat, on rat-like objects, 1172 
instigation & response thwarting, 9527. 
int LOST & emotionality, expression, college student, 
manifested & MMPI, correlates in adolescent boy, 548 
motivation waning, Siamese fighting fish, 5150 
mouse killing & punishment & stress, rat, 12099 
mouse killing by rat, 3956 
neurodermatitis patients, & hostility, 7931 
ive attitude & military conflict prevention, 11054 

norepinephrine & aggressive display, Siamese fighting fish, 9730 
overt, & physiological arousal, 10750 
& pacific trends in history, 453 
pain-elicited, classical conditioning, rat, 7505 
pathologic thinking on Rorschach & aggressive stimuli, normals, 5497 
physical, frustration, feedback & sex differences, 3686 
pool therapy, 7784 
rivo DE асуу, харе 2А 11 1 ES 

iatric aspects & ego & mother-infant relation: ip, 12445 
reading achicvement in children, а, ression, 1412 З 
repression-sensitization defense ти nism, 1565 
Rorschach prediction, school children, 10133 
Rosenzweig P-F study, objective form, 8880 
Rosenzweig P-F test, objective form, 8880 
schizophrenia, subliminal stimulation, & Inkblot responses, 6881 
& sexual behavior, interaction, male mice, 382 
sexual motivation, & male vs female defensiveness, 2768 
social interaction & adjustment, 10173 = 
& social status, & authoritarianism, & frustration, 517. 
social, children, & parent-child relati 4 
& tube & food dominance, 2 mice strains, 12108 
& unconscious aggressive fantasies, 6786 
US society, values, 5314 š 


& vi & ego & oral frustration, 8993 
жой. жене | & goal-attainment, delinquent boys, 7885 


adaptation to relocation & mortality, 1441 
adjustment, & forward to оле of symposium, 11038 
& aims of gerontology 11048 
behavior, fat vs carbohydrate vs protein diet, rat, 8576 
blood кене & different races, 11047 
body change, psychological aspects, 5286 
body nitr: & cell mass decrease & control, 8732 
brain blood shift theory & age correlates, 5116 
care & therapy, book, 6533 
cerebral cortex EEG, 91-125 yr olds, 8734 
concept of style of life & study, 9952 
concept vs reality, 1 ; D z 
& death attitudes & personality def eriatrics, 12197 
diary report of residential experiences, 8731 
disengagement theory, 1449 
early, occupational дру & furniture-utensil design, 2719 
ego & intelligence, 1554 
emotional disturbances & psychotherapy, 6716 

roup methods & mental health, 6532. 

iousing prie for aged, morale & adjustment, book, 1 1040 
hysteria, 13. * 
industrial personnel, over 40, mental health & Mec ,5962 
& industrial work, research & development, Britain, 8735 
meaning of death & time, 12192 ж 
memory change, 2416 E 
memory loss & storage defect, 12194 >. 
memory organization, 13106 Ы 
middle & later years, emotional adjustment, book, 4109 
multi-purpose senior citizens center, 87 5 
needs & problems inventory, women, 1585 ` 
observations on death & dying, 11046 
perception & intellect, from birth vs maturity, 4111 
precocious, & involutional psychosis, 9032 
premature, neurological characteristics, 6534 
problems, 50-70 yr olds, 6528 * 
psychological, & chronological age & somatic illness, 9950 
psychotherapy, therapist problems, 13259 
recall, 75 yr olds, 11050 
responsiveness maintained, 13107 
retirement problems, meaning of work, 1443 
"Rorschach Test response changes, 12349 
social life & sociocultural system & mental health, 11045 
social озы dying agenta; ДИ zii 

speed & deficiencies & interaction, 
successful, life style & family & success, book, 4115 
& suicide, 6815 i 
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vigilance task performance, 12988 
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ient prediction, 8066 
г tests, 12661 
Examination, 1964, 1977 
-Attitudes toward valuation system, 5996 
y eu cortex & evoked potential, & Stimulus intensity, rabbit, 
`& job performance Prediction, 2004 
communication skills trai military advisors, 12667 
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-Salesman Selection Test validatio , 8265 
Service group enlistment Objectives, 7087 
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Alcoholism ` 


cross-cultural study, Horton ratings comparison, 3113 
cross-cultural vind descriptive measurements, 3116 
cross-cultural MEX differences, 3117 

delinquent boys, 3 

Ferme inhibition of conditioned eyeblink, 9706 

ethanol, conditioned avoidance acquisition, rat, 2607 
French patterns, book, 455 

functional processes, mouse, 2577 Moi 6 

handwriting &, & criminal responsibility, 1782 

India, caste & anxiety & work cycle, 8749 

motivation, cluster ATUS study, 10243 

Negro college men, 27: 

normal, former alcoholics, 3129 í 

Operant, on rate-contingent ratio reinforcement, rat, 6468 
problem drinking, male college student, & self-evaluation, 4401 
self vs peer rts, & smoking, 10104 

sense of identity, problem drinkers, 3126 

social, & anxiety & depression, 7715 a 

sustained intake & EEG & КЕМ, alcoholics, 3121 
coholism 


abstinence & therapeutic team, state hospitals, 13329 

adaptive reactions, 3120 

addiction & responsibility & law, 7864 

& alcohol vs money as reinforcement for alcoholic, & motor 
performance, 609 

alcoholic paranoia, structure, 7869 

American Indian, treatment & substitute activities, 9010 

attention & reaction time & figure Perception, 5665 " 

mU study of patients with acute alcoholic hallucinations, 


& autokinetic proj nsities, 2928 
body image & seli concept, 1772 
ly image, chronic alcoholics & nonalcoholic patients, 10241 
brain damage & dependency & heterogeneity of personality, 608 
brain damage & waterfall ilusion aftereffect persistence, 11410 
i Symptoms in children of alcoholics, 7580 
children of chronically alcoholic parents, 6809 
chlormethiazole therapy, 12407 
ironic, pneum, alographic examination, 3133 
clinic outpatient treatment, book, 12466 
clinical evolution & acute delusional psychosis, 12465 
Concept of disease, 5675 
conformity behavior & mood, & alcohol, 4398 
Cortical activity & vegetative function impairment, 7865 
criminal recidivism, 3123 
delirio-oneiroid variant of alcoholic delirium, 7867 
delirium tremens, institutionalization, Physiological measures, ther- 
apy, mark, 10244 
delirium tremens, Sleep therapy, central nervous system, 6813 
development, relaxation & electrical aversion therapy, 3114 


disulfiram program & rivate practice, 3124 
disulfiram treatment, Nessa: 9009 a 
о function, 3118 


etiology, anxiety & attitude ambi 

шше! "m ie Че ambivalence, 10242 
‘experimental intoxication, integrated ego state, 5676 
father's dominance & in tior ot eui 3122 

field dependence, & achieved Sobriety, 4394 
follow-up of untreated tients, 9011 

& Breach Patterns of alcohol drinking, 455 
Rooney & attitude change, 5571 
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up Psychotherapy & rehabilitation: book. е асоһоһе, maa 
ра T К га perceptual fi dependence, 3128 
spitalized, intellectual functioning & adaptive abilities, 2900 
notherapy vs Conventional eae 11225 
Tewarded response & lelayed punishment, alcoholics, 


industrial emotional disturbance & i 
Personnel, sychosis, book, 4630 
Korsakoff's psychosis & psychological factors, 11302 


Experimental ethanol intoxication, 

drug & individual & оир & work therapi ial 

casework & Iholics Anos mous uen с therapies & social 
" spital, 133. 

ММЫ & Rorschach & Shipley artford responses & sex 7873 

Motivations E niens validation, 10640 


Allergy 


motivation conflicts, 3119 

nerve conduction velocities, 12944 

& nonalcoholic psychiatric outpatients, MMPI differentiation, 2941 
normal drinking by former alcoholics, 3129 

parent perception, 1805 

pathological intoxication & forensic psychiatry, 13326 
patient pairing, VA hospital, 13322 

patients & 2 yr follow up study & liction, 12472 
personality & selection of type of py, 4392 

personality dysfunction of wives of alcoholics, 4396 
phenothiazine rehabilitation, 13284 

practice & motor skill & attention, 3136 

programed presentation differential effectiveness, 13499 
psychiatric, retardation states, 7866 

psychiatry ext & practice, book, 8893 

psychoanalytic theory, 5679 

psychoanalytic view, & self confidence, 11299 

psychological & demographic factors, women, 13331 
psychophysiological symptoms, 4393 

psychoses & 73 case histories & revisions, 12471 
psychotherapy & milieu therapy & drug therapy, book, 7872 
psychotherapy, sociological & drug therapy, 6811 

punitive treatment, 12469 

reflections on paintings, mental patients, 7855 

regression, passivity & aggression, 5667 

rehospitalization data, 07 

relapse, 1769 

religion & attitudes, 5347 

review of literature, Spain, 3132 

rewarded response suppression & delayed. rein 12474 
self concepts during sobriety periods, 1247: 

serum aminopeptidase & beta-glucuronidase, 12972 

staff handling of patient regulation breach, 13328 

stages, treatment, book, 4395 

& structured-objective Rorschach test & variables validity, 5682 
suicide by mental hospital patients, 1775 t 
thera ‚ antipsychotic & antidepressant & psychotomimetic drugs, 


treatment & abstinence, review of literature, 9012 
treatment by coagulation of dorsomedial nucleus of thalamus, 5674 
treatment, & mania, 5669 Д 
treatment, anticipatory avoidance learning, 4 cases, 12468 
verbal & nonverbal hallucinations, signalling systems, 6812. 
wife of alcoholic, clinical & psychometric characteristics, 6810 
wives of alcoholics & personality & emotional disturbance, 2909 
wives of alcoholics, clinic program, 4399 
wives, authoritarianism, & therapy, 
women, self Seo & interpersonal relationships. book, 11301 
Allergy (see also Asthma) 
drug therapy, & neural & cardiac adverse reactions, 7800 
schizophrenia, aminazin treatment, 12505 
Allport, G. W. 
Adlerian concepts of life style, 3495 
Alternation (see also капир Mazo) 
brain lesion, synthesis with escape responses, rat, 9665 
deafness & linguistic development, double, & transfer, children, 
12554 
delayed, learning, rabbit vs cat, 12011 
dorsolateral frontal ablations, monkey, 7404 
electrical stimulation of cortex, performance, monkey, 2487 
emergent albedo preference & stimulus change. turtle, 348 
Ойл semana еен сона 8277 
ippocampal layed, rat, 
pe ears activity on 3 right-left, task, 11893 
intertrial interval, spontancous, rat, 1302 
learning, adults & children, 11009 
millipede, 8584 
monocular, & strabismus, 10697 
prediction behavior, preschool children, 6302 
reinforcement schedule, children, 5244 
& repetition & memory trace, rat, 9804 
& septal lesions in rat, 237 
spontaneous alternation cues, rat, 12005 
spontaneous, & middle ear disease, rat, 5167 
spontaneous, & reinforcement schedule, rat, 9805 
spontaneous, & scopolamine, rat, 5096 
spontaneous, & septal lesions, rat, 11913 
spontaneous, reactively curious children, 5262 
stimulus change vs satiation, rat, 7495 
stimulus, & response repetition, children, 3718 
ү E ped spreading cortical depression, rat, 11928 
mbiguity д + ç Ё 
figure reversal, scaling of perceptual intensity, 12818 
intolerance of, Walk's A ale, 889 


stimulus, & communicator discrepancy & influence, decision making, 
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stimulus, & concept difficulty, 2435 
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& structured stimuli in projective techniques, 8870 
TAT [ки & elicited stories, 2892 
verbal fluency on TAT, 8877 
American Psychological Association 
Clinical Psychology Division founding, 1917 convention, 11594 


national meeting as changing social system, PSIEP research, 6066 
nio yu Congress of Psychology, information & program, 


74th annual convention program, 11603 
mnesia 


& acute head injury, 4534 
anticholinesterase in hippocampus, rat, 3884 
cortical spreading depression, & retrograde, 7407 
electroconvulsive shock, avoidance learning, rat, 6459 
electroconvulsive shock & retrograde, consolidation vs conditioned 
inhibition, 9687 
electroshock without convulsions, 7417 
ether & electroconvulsive shock, mice, 7529 
homicide & treatment with руш 7790 
hypnotic, in psychotherapy, 8949 
impulse-defense implications, case history, 9066 
intervening waking, & sleep iY aq 276 
posthypnotic recall & source, 8373 
posthypnotic source, & spontaneous & suggested, 8371 
posthypnotic, & mechanisms, 8380 
prolonged retrograde, in 1 trial learning, rat, 3998 
ret ide, & carbon dioxide, rat, 11 
. retrograde, & carbon dioxide & ECS, rat & mice, 12034 
retrograde, ether & spreading cortical depression, rat, 6434 
ba ns temporal gradient & well discriminated stimulus, 
mice, 
retrograde, probit analysis & memory consolidation, rat, 5155. 
scopolamine, rat, stimulus familiarity, 1229 tre 
spontancous & suggested Pose & suggestibility, 109 
spontaneous vs. ааа урпойс, 8374 
spreading cortical on beri rat, 8524 
suggested, experimental analyses, 6191 
symposium on posthypnotic, & discussion, 8381 
symposium on Wee & discussion, 8382 
syndromes, middle & old age, book, 13227 
Amphetamine 
‘adult dominance behavior & early drug treatment, rat, 3928 
alcohol & drug effects, Addiction Research Center Inventor ‚6376. 
avoidance conditioning уз age & problem difficulty, rat, 10874 
avoidance conditioning, rat, 11966 
avoidance performance in shuttle-box, rat, 9734 
& barbiturate & stereotyped movement, mental defectives, 4432 
& behavioral effect by chi lorpromazine in pigeon, 293 
Esc [oder diagnosis & treatment, 8556 
F-1983 stimulant drug & fatigue, 2548 
juvenile delinquent use, in England, 621 
& locomotor effects conditioning, rat, 8617 
& LSD & mescaline & evoked secondary discharge, cat, 10880 
multiple reinforcement schedule performance, rat, 9718 
& neurovegetative type & personality, 659. 
& pentobarbital & motor performance, 3907 
psychophysiological comparison, Negro & white, 9725 
reserpine on runway performance, rat, 2544 
& scopolamine, & conditioned response rate, rat, 10868 
sleep cycles, cat, 10877 | 
sulfate lever pressing, past experience modification, rat, 2551 
Lire of food intake & hypothalamus lesion, rat, 6323 
tolerance development & behavior, rat, 9735 
toxicity & addiction review, book, | 
usc, & hospitalization rate of naval medical officers, 589 
Amygdala & Amygdalectomy 
scrimination behavior after, learning & perception, monkey, 1160 
discrimination reversals & learning set, monkey, 1159 
lesion effect on milk-ejection reflex in rat, 239 
lesions & avoidance behavior & visual discrimination, cat, 241 
lesions & avoidance learning, rat, 5040 
lesions & avoidance response retention & training, rat, 11923 
lesions & food-motivated behavior, rat, 9672 
lesions, & flight & defense behavior in cats, 242 
& septal lesions & behavior interactions, rat, 3836 
Anal & Anality (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
Analysis (see also Variance/ Analysis of) 
amino acid, & conditioning, planaria, 313 
communication opportunity on conflict between grou} 
computer content, of international communications, 
computer, of MMPI & procedures & problems, 4742 t 
configural information & personality test item responses, 11640: 
content, of dreams, book, 6183 à 
content, social science verbal data, coi 
covarimax solutions for M sets of data, 9392. ) 
creativity judges’ points of view & characteristics of S. 5458 
disproportionate frequencies & intelligence test, 2107 
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ter system, 2838. 
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EEG, sequential, & blocking of pha rhythm, 9696 

BEN analysis of orality & anality, 4753 

experimental, & Сопат рог Ур СО Оу, 1 

experimental, of behavior, 8581 

family creative analysis & treatment role, 7796 й 
generalized method for principal components of scale analysis, 7191 
idiosyncratic descriptions of training groups, 13158 

item, model & individual differences, 10585 7 

mathematical, of prism illusion & dislocated equivalence. classes, 4795 
& metric structures in ordinal data, 11639 š Э 

mimetic motions quantitative, method & psychodiagnosis, 13314 
mixed frequency. distributions, 10600 

multidimensional scaling, 4737 d 

multiple regression, Air Force officer career attitudes, 5961 
multivariate, DEO & classification of models, 3532 

PA i 


vs task difficulty & meaningfulness, statistical, retar- 
9171 
pairwise agreements into within & between components, 867 
pattern, & multivariate UE in clinical psychology, 12368 
power dynamics in marriage, 7642 
probit, retrograde-amnesia data, rat, 5155 
Tank order typal, & item selection, 3543 
rotation for simple loadings, 10607 
rotation to hypothesis of constant factor loadings, 10610 
semantic, cleanliness, 13180 


servoanalysis & effort vs response rate, pigeon, 10936 
- Signal detection system task, & statistical deci ion theory, 13600 
Simultaneous factor, of Gramian matrices, |! 


0608 
spectral, & EEG research, resolution & stability, 1184 
аве cycle, 9408 
ological 
Statistical, of fin 1] 


inctiona| 
tructura, 
MS xa 
-Anchor Effect & Anchor 
Anchor size & shape. > judgment, 7257 
ichoring in Dm Associate learning, 8438 


en 
pitch ju ments, 7267 
reinfo fective connotations in absolute judgment, 9605 
value orientation, & шолеш effect in attitude change, 5389 
прег (see also ion, Hostility) 
ly orien гару & angry parent, 3040 
up ру, 4328 

Hents, recognition & use in social casework, 5833 

КОШУ assessment, anger-arousinj instructions, 4226 


Clinical proble 1247 
Animal Behavior & Animal Рус 
alcoholism etiology researc „ & human, 13327 


arena behavior, & origins of pro Tty & nations, book, 12198 

aversive behavior model, 13005 PIT OUS bod 

behavior Tejertoire & mental illness, 10908 

OU hysiology & ethology, motivation & development, 
, 10999 


Vn Teview & observation & experimentation & readings, book, 


cat & raccoon & monkey & chim inzec оп oddity tasks, 7. 

celestial orientation of Fowlers toad, 5145 E TEX ae 
idae, natural observation, Kenya, 9777 ру 

communication with POET acoustic link, dolphin, 2642 


restriction & later behavior, dog. 85590 
endogenous уз exogenous influences, book, | 
& environmental co} il 
evolution & ethics, a; 
field Hu laboratory a ies, 317 
owth estimation of inbred rat регіт 
ро instinct, mammals, Dd 2 ental study, 1271 
bore, winking, се book, 1261 
infant-mother relati lonship, research review & th 
tin compen Meg) man d ug 
NT cats, 8626 из Monkeys & ‘lemurs. & 
measurement & in 
maternal Behavior in орат E muii, monkeys, 8664 
ah : pre lor mái ion Small animal, 1280 
modified Wi my 0р. 2599 
чы isconsin Oenema Test, 
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formance time differences, rabbit & cat, 5133 
ретип & neurology & animal bchavior, book, 9649 
pregnancy & birth & early infant behavior, monkey, 8659 
psychosomatic veterinary medicine e nom ysiology. 8580. 
research, at Nencki Institute of герт Biology, history, 8575 
sexual behavior of salamander, 8661 
sexual behavior, & human, book, 1360 H 
size of closed field test & inter-species comparison, 5156. 
social activity patterns & cebus compared to rhesus & gibbon, 8657 
social organization & natural habitat, monkey, 8660 
social, observations of captive tree shrews, 8666 
social, of captive tree shrews, 8662 
stereotactic implantation, wire-bridge, 3849 


Animals (see also specific animals) 


alligator, maze learning, food & water deprivation, 1295 
aplodontia rufa, behavior, 2583 
attachment behavior in mammals, 12103 
avoidance conditionin, of climbing in turtle, 358 
bat, auditory threshol . conditioning measurement technique, 1197 
bat, echolocation signals, 6412 
bats, various species, minimum separable visual angle, 8588 
brain organization & hormones & sexual behavior, book, 10839 
bull, noradrenaline granules in vesicular gland, 7443 
bullfrog, wavelength & energy light preferences, 7427 
caribou, rutting, 1366 
chicken, nesting behavior, 1372 
child preference, Zazzo test, Italian & French comparison, 899 
crayfish, learning, optic ganglia, 3962 
dairy heifer, social structure & dominance, 373 
dolphin & communication with electronic acoustic link, 2642 
flying fox, social behavior, Australia, 4030 
fresh water crustacean & Phototropism, 12971 
frog, retina & movement detection, 1202 
goat & food reinforcement vs alimentary excitation level, 8649 
goat, & avoidance conditioning, & response frequency, 357 
green treefrog, hearing, 6413 

amster & orientation reactions & air currents, 12049 


hamster & pinealectomy & endocrine organ response & light & 


reproductive cycle, 1 
hamster, androgen withdrawal & copulatory behavior, 376 
hamster, coj ulatoi ience & postcastration behavior, 377 
hamster, in fantile ha; 1g & adult activity & aggression, 12018 
amster, median cortex lesion & sexual be avior, male, 7399 
hamster, tonal masking & auditory nerve potential, 9698 
harbor seal & discrimination of area differences, 7507 


mollusk, & synaptic Plasticity during habituation, 206 


mongoose, vocalization food iti i; avior, 5148 
nontraumatic headholders, 0649 4411101 г кдн 


Octopus, brain a iology & memory; book, 10841 
t flash, 274 


determination of maze compartment location, 12790 


б ical similarity to Ў ji 574 
Pig, taste рге y to man, breeding for laboratory use, 8. 


pig A ind 1208 
naria, con tioning, & amino acid analysis, 313 

Planaria, learning, after section; i 

Porpoise, e g, Sectio! 7506 


‘location di: inati ; Е: 
‘tioning, 13031 п discrimination learning & орегапі condi 


ates, ionizing radiation & fc 
Protozoan, aspirin reactions, | 7 "тапс mace 


raccoon, auditory threshold, i 
radiation & central nervous system, 6392 МЫШ 


rearing & environmental constraint, | 
scallop Spectral sensitivity, 3926. alt 
On, serial discriminati, i 
Sea lion, shape discrimination, 351 ^ таа Xem 
sea lion, underw, 
8625 
sea lion, vocalization conditioning, 2613 


fonix brachyurus, natural i 
sheep, flocking & choice of mere WS 


sheep, infant — а. visual cliff performance, 326 
$ ssical itioni 
5, Oxygen consum lion & hypoxia & hemoglobin А] чы 
ndo Же ончен & classical conditioning, 12040 + ` 
ster parca a Es to recently mated ewe, 1368 


Animals 


ater click vocalizations & discrimination visibility, ` 


Anomie 


small, cannula system for chemical injecting in brain, 1169 
snake, food & water reinforcement, 3949 
snake, prey attack response & chemical stimuli, 3945 
snake, vibratory stimulation, 3999 
squirrel & rat & hypothalamic self electrostimulation, 11939 
squirrel, color vision & discrimination, 2617 
squirrel, patterned string learning, 6449 
squirrel, vision, directional selectivity for moving stimuli, 8541 
squirrel, vision, receptive fields for color, 8542 
starfish & flat fishes, facultative commensalism, 2647 
toad, escape & avoidance response latency, 13033 
toad, Fowler's & celestial orientation, 5145 
turtle & emergent albedo preference & stimulus change, 348 
turtle, auditory sensitivity, 5070 
turtle, food imprinting, 2585 
turtle, forebrain lesion & passive avoidance & climbing, 9676 
turtle, maze exploratory behavior, 12036 
turtle, response rate & fixed ratio reinforcement, 12079 
turtle, spatial & visual reversal learning, 12032 
visual stimulation & midbrain tectum evoked potential, 9771 
worm, ganglia removal & photically driven activity, 232 
Anomie 
alienation, & academic achievement, college student, 11477 
authoritarianism & prejudice, US & Italy, 5331 
childhood experience memories, in adults & college students, 9623 
social problem, due to automation, 2739 
Anoxia 
central nervous system, chain motor CRs, rat, 2568 
perinatal, & intelligence & perceptual deficit in children, 4042 
Lapping frequency change in hypoxia & heat, 7464 
Anthropol ову 
& cultural criticism of psychopathology, 6678 
differential & typology & genetic interactions, 10835 
educational, problems & development regularities, 12588 
interpretation of art work of psychiatric patient, 1608 
pedagogical, & meaning & task, 13473 
& phenomenological psychology, 6034 
Domen & Alexander Pfander's psychology of man, 6053 
hilippines, family & village structure, book, 4128 
Polynesia, Marquesas Islands, sexual behavior, book, 4137 
Hu. stress & public ritual & mental & physical illness, 13398 
psychotherapy, 11234 
South Pacific, father role, book, 4127 
Anthropometry (see pody; Types) 
Anti-Semitism (see Jew, Prejudice) 1 А 
Anxiety (see also Fear, Manifest Anxiety Scale, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
ability & performance, childhood, 7-9 yrs, 4588 
academic achievement, & neurotic traits, college student, 7044 
academic achievement, & intelligence & adjustment, high vs low 
achievers, 13488 
achievement & IQ in adolescent, 2711 
acute schizophrenics & temporal lobe patients, 4471 Р 
adaptation level & cognitive style, & psychopathy & anxiety, 10147 
adolescentes & fixation-ambivalence measures, 11031 
& adrenalin, reactivity, rat, 3877 
alcoholism, & attitude ambivalence, 10242 
basic endothymic, neurosis, 6834 | 
basic, & basic hostility, psychoanalytic view, 3087 
behavior therapy technique, 1688 ^ 
behavior therapy, pervasive, 10184 
& behavior, book, 12311 
blinking rate & induced muscular tension, 4871 
cancer patient, 6680 
cancer patients & hormone balance, 4277 a ° 
Cattell, Scale scores & WAIS attainment & psychiatric patients, 5451 
childhood punishment perceptions, college students, 12164 
childhood, & rheumatic fever & intelligence, 8694 
childhood, & toy preference, 8717 
clinical, & manifest anxiety in children, 1762 
cognition, elementary school students, 13515 
cognitive forms of resistance to death idea, 8853 
concept formation, & intelligence, 12922 
& conformity, college students, sex differences, 11111 
contemporary society, psychoanalytic interpretation, book, 6791 
& critical flicker frequency in normal population, 116 
& cue utilization range, 4883 x , 
defense & disorganization, as basic responses іп mental illness, 4440 
defensiveness, sex differences, college student, 6641 
delay & expectancy hangs 9536. bu Y 
& depression rating & differentiation, psychiatric patients, 12450 
differences & personality adjustment & self attitudes, retarded 
adolescent, 11445 + » 
& dogmatism & age vs geographical mobility, 5326 
dominance & friendship patterns, adolescents, 12173 
dream, & erection cycle during sleep, 10728 
& dreams & plasma free fatty acid, 10726 
dreams, neurosurgical patient, 5857 
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Anxiety 


examination & prediction & physiological response & performance, 
9215 


executive, crisis, success ethic & failure, & total self, book, 7110 

experimentally induced & extinction methods, 6236 

& eyelid conditioning, 4930 

eyelid conditioning & sex, 4931 

fantasy play, preschool children, 12129 

fear & loss, death & impoverishment & abandonment, book, 6793 

field dependence & structuring of social stimuli, children, 5257 

field dependence in children, 1427 

finger tremor & vision, 3159 

& food intake, rat, 1290 

heart rate, 6197 

Holtzman Inkblot & eyelid conditioning rate, 2858 

hypnotherapy for stage fright in female opera singers, 4343 

& iatrogenic hypochondriacal neurosis & individual therapy, 11324 

in children, forms, & prevention, 7577 

incubation & instrumental behavior, rat, 6461 

induced, & content test performance, college student, 982 

initial interview, & verbal behavior, 509 

& intelligence & achievement & creativity & confidence, elementary 
student, 13529 

& intelligence & neuroticism & extraversion, 10100 

intelligence test performance, 1556 

& dates pro DAL relationships & institution placement age, 5610 

IPAT & Taylor MA scale & WAIS, college students, 10099 

IPAT Anxiety & Neuroticism scales intercorrelations, 11661 

Jee eater PRI. Anxiety Battery & delayed auditory feedback, 


jet aviation & break off phenomenon & personality, 2014 

Job attitudes toward technological change, 8126 

judging doubtful in psychophysical experiment, 2275 

& judgment & social conditions, 3782 

& learning of intratask response hierarchy, 11794 

& learning to read, children, 11482 

leucotomy, & agoraphobia, 12953 

manifest, & scholastic achievement & intelligence, 1948 
measurement, forearm blood flow, & stress, & neurosis, 13348 
measures of transitory, in verbal behavior, 8390 

mental patient, new outpatient, placebo treatment, 10206 
Mooney Problem Check List correlates, college students, 12346 
multiple tics, behavior therapy massed practice, case, 10329 
neurosis, case study, 1839 

neurosis, sexual etiology, females, 1794 

neurotic, vs sociopathy, perceptual task & stimulus duration, 10144 
ME & nonverbal emotional communication perception, 
opinion спаде & learning, types, 10007 

outpatients, diazepam & amylobarbitone, 10200 

& overinclusion in schizophrenia, 5745 

охагерар) therapy, 6754 

pain threshold measurement, clinical vs laboratory pain, 2247 
paired-associate learning, ego-threat & shock, 2358 
paired-associate learning, children, stress, 2680 

palmar sweating & transitory, in children, 5261 


“palmar sweating, manifest, individual differences, 2969 


pastoral counseling, 4500 
patient, & interview ambiguity & expectation to psychotherapy, 578 
perceptual sensitization-repression, 1792 
& performance on learning & problem solving, children, 4077 
peripheral visual recognition & moving background, 4807 
phobic, desensitization, drug treatment, 10196 
physical illness frequency, Pon; nurses, 10143 
pictures, & destructive force & creative agent, 4303 

lacebo psychotherapy, reduction, & adjustment, 1683 

practice on mental work, level, 7294 

problem solving response competition, 2430 
projective drawing & GSR, male college student, 4257 
proneness & social influence compliance susceptibility, 13195 
psychasthenic symptoms in schizophrenia, 3210 
psychoanalytic interpretation, 1543 
psychoanalytic therapy, 3010 
psychoneurosis in collective agricultural settlements, Israel, 9026 
psychopath, 2979 
quality of human figure drawing, 5720 
reaction time, & stress & experimenter variation, 8408 
& reading, retardates, 3299 
reduction by cathartic technique, mentally retarded, 5892 
religious appeal & IPAT, scale & adolescents, 5478 

& response stereotype & experimental critique, 5477 
retroactive inhibition & retention, 4989 

Rorschach indicators, 10620 

Rorschach, review of research, 12353. = E 2 
S-R Inventory of Anxiousness & behavior variance, i 
scale development, & paranoid & sese NDA 

scales, relating factors in 2 samples, 897 

schizophrenia, & novel choice, I 
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- schi: ia, paired associate learning, 10286 controlled operant conditioning with discrete-trail Programming, 52 
утарга, [censi e E coordination research, on Psy iometry, 8290 
self rating scales, college students & psychiatric patients, 11660 demonstrating Duncker's induced movement, 53 
self report inventory, 11654. } differential anemometer & insect stationary flight, 12796 
semantic differential & inferred identification & response tendencies, digital programmer, neurophysiological experiments, 9413 
8817 ! discrimination learning split alley for brightness control, rat, 9451 
serial verbal learning, & aptitude & academic achievement, 4957 discrimination, test, infants, 9426 
situational & stimulus variables in influencing performance, 8384 display, glass with conductive surface for window-touching, 2157 
skin conductance & 2-flash fusion, 12842 drinkometer for monkeys, 906 
small group counscling, adolescents, 13102 driver simulator & safety, 11578 
& puto ing & depression, 7715 ECG by telemetry with 2183 
iopathy, Lykken reply to criticism, 8891 EEG, measurement of р" Ibilistic characteristics, 12794 
А mesi dinis ые, n RA EKG уены: as light а 1 а 
Spiral а! lect, impulsivi ity, & heart rate, elaj time & inexpensive pulse source, 10656 
| hc ling as defense, 1776 si Аа electrified center board for {гн cliff, chicks, 5170 
PA imulation onset, neurotic Psychopath, electrocutaneous reception, carried by soldier, 10655 
. student leadership, & dominance fieed, 6597 electromechanical drinkometer, 8284 


VERE Psychoanalytic therapy, 7995 


y clectromechanical flip-flop & counting & timing & randomization, 
suicide, c ive reaction, hospital patient, 11304 10653 
symbiotic D dons & separation, & development of symbiosis, 7770 electronic flicker-fusion, & usage data, 905 
visual discrimination of social scenes, boys, 3690 electronic maze, 11675 
 & time ives, 7242 RS electronic tachistoscope, 11674 
iy ot an Cha anatase activity, i edad voice key, construction, 6125 
travel ‘ation components of motion, clectrophysiological stimulator with digital | їс, 10648 
^ treatment by systematic desensitization in therapy group, 6733 escape-avoidance conditioning, form r3 color ral; 5180 
г кы нё, & Дергешїоп, 1 d 328 Шр ESP automated testing device, 10545 
Verbal & electrodermal responses, 9 yr olds, experimental і a з, mouse, 
y cholera таш, ТЫ рч ve chamber in natural environment & bar press, mouse, 
under stress, : Motivation, experimental &i i ` 
n ress & serial Position, 12892 е blink Telex conditioni А nentation in psych vi ee 
. . Verbal problem solving, & Stress instructions, 4998 xion strength simultaneous both wrists. $1 ^ 
A word association hierarchy changes, 10063 flight of bird insect & wind & direction, 1276 
rn L6 695) E. presenting pairs of visual stimuli to children, 6127 
5 anomia v узш, Taming & information, дк тог зае in-line readout projector & new stimuli installation, 
х а : agnosia, book, heart rate, Stoelting Pol raph & Offner Dy. 2151 
auditory agnosia without, 956 — 1 illuminated rat lever & Hina et fam 1395 3 
Ш lory comprehension & naming, semantic work category, 6948 infants" operant play & 3 manipulanda, 3597 ^ 
automated multiple response alternative "nn program, 7997 infrared image converter & eye motion with flash blindness, 2150 


brain damage, intelligence & OUS tests, 189 interaction screen, interpersonal behavior experiments, 2160 
а! 


& brain lesion location, 1889 maternal behavior, small animals, 1280 
brain lesion locations. ih 5 eu Switch grid scrambler for aversive conditioning, 3601 
` cerebral hemisphere dominance, 5030 method to encourage study of animal hypnotic behavior, 3599 
bilitation, 1882 modified Wisconsin General Test Apparatus, small primates, 2158 
i 125 4 ee Wisconsin General Test Apparatus for children, 10652 
ferential Vedan by Minnesota Test, book, 1881 Шү Tight patterned & unpatterned, & automatic presen- 
5 tralateral medi imulati EA Er 
Golders (ied ‘ee ralateral median nerve stimulation, 11942 multiple SR, individual & Social learning, 902 
initiatory delay in verbal response to picture, 4526 ише headholders for mammals. 10649 
fargo Pathopsychological analysis of intellectual function 3281 faction, sug or for blind, evaluation, 9111 
nguage, factor analysis, 10381 d olfaction, stimulation Tegulator, 2155 
Муора diagnosis, 9121 Pear cm for arth ‚49 
innesota Test for Differential Diagnosi i restraint of rats in nt conditioning, 6122 
Preventive rehabilitation, 6947 U S55 evaluation, 11400 et dispenser & s ontingent fein 61 1344 
schizophasia, book, 13422 Permanent electrode holders from micro-miniature connectors, rat, 
Schizophrenia Symptoms, speech, 7904 8288 ЭЕ ^ 
id uet for categorizing, 697 Bote determination of maze compartment location, animal, 
test responses’as free-speech ch isti 1 Photoelectric pi i га tioni 
vore dedi d gharacteristics Predictors, 7998 Point scheme Sene d ar ү sy ele conditioning, 8434 
verbal body image, sensory, 2983 РЕЗ 11а оп of pairs of visual stimuli 10 chia 612 
Mora frequency istribution models comparison, 5853 printing counter, 12788 а Sen. 0127 
EA test chamber, rat, 12797 P2087 Эре & training method & acquisition & extinction. rat, 
Auditory, in instituti " jecti Seat f 
Cei dl ha af hearing, изв Pte иди or aol eh ann, 712 
automated primate discrimination a раган random & variable time i I 
automated J us, 9827 к variable time interval roduction, digital methods, 12799 
ET 6 m for electrophysiological Study of sleep & awaken- те With gf monochromatic stimuli device 10630 
automated, visual discriminati Ч Ж t rolytic chronogram, 904 
Mom nd et reno compet ay татат о 
automatic method for study о aggression restraini 5 : one lines, 12798 
D " ion, monkey, 8; aining device for eyelid 
automatic programing of spectral stimuli Using monoch оё тоот, sound-proof & elect ically. shielded A ments, rat, 12789 
automatic stimul jid dies Я 
automatically programa to for rapid discrimination training, 8286 sensa" electronic drinkometer, 8: 
avoidance conditioning by Pos E 3603 возу ids for blind, mobility & readin, aids, 4518 
ae ability, 11783 Sat S178 she eet ae S visual & auditory stimuli, 8289 
п: ition ires: Е * 
responses, 10654 Peek times for electroencephatic audiometric EET method is айг blast as UCS, сап, 12795 
cani iiel device for brain stimulation cc ing & wakis OKY pigeon pecking seater distribution, 6120 
cannula system for chemical injection in br periments, 3598 ji solid Pv croci movement in small mammals 9453 
ronic intravenous infusion iy freely movi: Small animals, 1169 era icroelectrode input circuit 7223 S 
cU CU ME o Tu NA 
con шош paper + 6262 р, ‘opment, 50 1134 ^ & closed loop magnetic tape averaging system, 
ange device for earning lists, 3600 stimulus-programi 


h ing system, i ^ 
tachistoscope recognition & [rede 32 OS usn 
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Apparent Distance 


tachistoscope, Chinese characters recognition, primary school, 1029 
tactual stimulation, 3596 
tape recorder as programer, 6124 
tape recordings & interview interaction measurement, 10175 
temporal & spatial aspects of freely operant response chain, 10646 
time perception, & method, 3627 
transducer, penile erection, treatment of sexual disorders, 11672 
transistorized voice operated relay, 6121 
writing & inner language, 8287 
Apparent Distance (see Distance, Perception/Depth) 
Apparent Movement (see Movement/Apparent) 
Appetite 
anorexia nervosa, psychotherapy, 4476 
drive & conditioned hunger, rat, 10926 
pica, prevalence, children, 1-6 yrs, 13067 
sodium chloride, & sodium-depletion rat, 1220 
sodium satiation & taste & stomach loading, rat, 11996 
sodium, blood volume & tonicity, rat, 11988 
thiamine deficiency, for sugar & fat, rat, 2531 
thresholds of hypothalamic feeding area, rat, 7418 
Appraisal (see also Selection) 
approach & methodology in education, 10447 
employee, systems analysis, Australian industry, 12678 
interview, & counseling problems, 197! 
interviews, & performance, & self esteem, 798 
participation, system & managers, 8123 
psychoeducational, of disadvantaged children, 5229 
Approach (see also Approach-Avoidance) 
distance & interpersonal relations, preschool child, 13070 
food reinforcement, anorexia & response rate, pigeon, 11959 Е 
& ста conditions & imprinting, to moving block, in guinea pig, 
32 
Approach-A voidance (see also Conflict) 
alcohol & gastric ulcers, rat, 8636 
chemoreception in worm, 1196 
experimental design with temporal dimension, 9446 
food deprivation & conflict, rat, 12023 
psychomotor task & goal, 1003 Ü 
psychotherapists’, responses & client dependency expressions, 8914 
relaxation-nrediated approach eene in avoidance learning, 7320 
responses & visual stimuli, frog, 10923 
shock intensity & morphine & deprivation, rat, 4005 
Aptitude (sec also Test/Aptitude) : 
academic, & reading test scores, disadvantaged children, 5943 
& attitude scale, industrial employee, 3447 
clerical, Navy test, 1975 р 
general, & construction of Spanish intelligence test for child, 1557. 
musical, book, 11149 
occupational & interest, 9th grade Chilean students, 11449 
scholastic, & autonomy & aptitude & EPPS & programed instruc- 
tion, 3352 
SVIB occupational scale development, nurses, 12645 
verbal, sex & socioeconomic factors, 7655 
vocation apprentices, psychometric tests & work performance, 9270 
Aptitude Test (see Test/Aptitude) 
Archimedes Spiral (see Illusion) 
Arctic (see Environment) 
Arithmetic (see also Mathematics) t ^ 
ability for mental, case history of boy in India, & intellience, 525 
aspiration level, basic vs applied problems, children, 1122 
child comprehension of principles, grades 3-6, 1410 
number system concepts, testing, Ist & 2nd eser 9220 
originality, & reading, Sth & 6th grades, 2871 
problem solving, mistakes in, elementary school, 1013 
problem solving, structure & formulation, children, 6296 
programed learning, deaf children, 7028 | - 
reproduction vs reproduction-with-correction learning method, 3329 
teaching method evaluation, analysis of covariance, 11460 
teaching to slow learner & retardate, book, 1957 
thought processes & verbal problems, Ist grade elementary school, 
1016 


verbal problems uei. grade, 1010 
Army (see also Personnel Military, Military) 
affect, basic trainees, 7100 
Army Classification Battery revision, 5973 T 
Commander's Evaluation rt, factor analysis, 13582 
Human Resources Research Office, 1967 im, book, 11602 
instructional objectives, derivation & analysis, 10497 
intelligence, army prisoner population, 4213 
personnel flow model, 6014 — _ > 1 
pretraining & intelligence & attitudes & rifle marksmanship, 9287 
Questionnaire, instructors' attitudes toward failing trainees, 12673 
reenlistement iction after Ist term of Army service, 12639 
scientific & technical information system & manpower needs, 11519 
selection battery ment for image interpreters, 7200 
Tool & Trade Knowledge Tests, validation, 5974 
training, map exercises & tactical decision making, 7094 


SUBJECT INDEX Art 


Army Classification Battery 
acute & chronic schizophrenics, 20 yr follow-up, 10283 
intelligence, army prisoner population, 4213 
personnel allocation, regression equations vs aptitude area, 8107 
revision, differential prediction of Army scl grades, 5973 
Arousal (see also Attention, Electroencephalography, Vigilance) 
activity & response time, illumination, monkey, 
карара to simultaneous stimuli & judgment & time interval, 
boredom & thrill seeking, 7685 
boredom, & constraint & repetitiveness & unpleasantness, 7287 
breast-fed vs bottle-fed human neonate, 7539 
childhood, level change, 12126 
cognitive manipulation of pain, 12847 
exploratory behavior & individual differences, 8385 
& eyelid conditioning, schizophrenics, 11346 
fear, & task performance & verbal behavior, 6199 
gi communications on acceptance of recommendations, 12299 
bituation, inhibitory & excitatory mechanisms, 9564 
hypothesis & music vs purchasing behavior, 8400 
infant, & attention, 12124 
level & stimulus-seeking behavior, college students, 10752 
levels & visual sensations & sensory deprivation, 8364 
mental retardation development, & prevention, 3306 
over, motivation level & decisi ion theory, 6195 
paired associate learning, white noise & stimulus complexity, 2339 
ss associate learning, white noise, 8393 
performance, & individual differences, 120 
physiological, & overt а, iion, 10750 
physiological, indicants & clinical correlates, 3821 
prestimulation, & oral nipple response, neonate, 6491 
process-reactive schizophrenia, autonomic responsivity, 4470 
pupil dilation & imagery task, 11867 
reinforcement & novelty & exploration, rat, 12074 
reticular formation lesions, saccharin & novel stimuli, rat, 5053 
sensory restriction, isolation, book, 1249 
sexual, & arousability, biological & experiential factors, 5355 
sexual, defensiveness & sex preference in affiliation, 8394 
stimulus seeking behavior, 10111 
task change during stimulation & vestibular nystagmus, 8362 
threshold vs EEG patterns & sleep, 10730 
vicarious classical conditioning, 2327 
vigilance & reinforcement, 6: 
white noise, & motor performance, 8406 
Art (see also Creativity, Aesthetics, Music, Literature) 
aesthetic judgment & personality, college student, 2852 
artistic personality & resistance to mental illness, 1558 
avant-garde, & personality, 10077 
basic forms & unconscious events, Klee, 1548 
children's paintings & emotional disturbance, 5265 
computer ше, vs Mondrian painting, preference, 5443 
concept of beauty by children, 8696 
contemporary, schizoid aspects, 6614 
curricula for gifted, 8068 
diagnostic techniques in special education, 13541 
education, & fine arts, & personality development, 1926 
evolution of painting, disturbed artist, 5483 
experience & culture modernization & Goodenough scores, 7590 
expression by design & painting in epileptic girl, 8008 
eye & brain physiology & visual perception, book, 8326 
female body, & fashion, & social position of women, 8818 
finger painting & psychodiagnosis, 7845 
history of русоову, 8159 
judgment & prediction of others, 1460 
judgment by others & by self, interaction, 5396 М 
left-right judgment of paintings & minimal familiarity, 4817 
linguistic approach as symbolic communication, 285 
кез space-frame experience & perceptual motor awareness, 


memory of painting stimulated by flickering light, 4980 
mental patients’ drawings of monsters, 1800 
& occupational therapy, 6741 
paintings of van Gogh & psychopathology, 13307 
personality of imaginative & artistic women, 8830 
mod color vision defects in artist, 3654 Se ç 
psychiatric patient, interpretation by anthropologist, Үч 
psychoanalytic interpretation of Van a death, 5641 
psychoanalytic interpretation of Goya's paintings, 5653 = ^ 
psychology of appreciation, review of literature, 4209 ` 
Psychology, book, 7677 m m 
psychotherapeutic project, group dynamics, 2" 
ections on painting by mental patient, 7855 ` 
epu ока & рс 3206 
severe epileptic psychosis in artist. pie $, 
therapy, psychoanalytic арр к at 
training, preference for complexity fH x 
validity of naturalism, 6615 — = 07 
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iation/Word 
Articulation SUBJECT INDEX Association/Woi 


Remote Associates Test of Creativity & anagrams, 6634 


i i i 247 
Articulation iabili of marginal & suprasylvian gyri of cat, 
| paired associate learning & ШЕШ р оч Ер Баа аа writer, in writings, E 
children with vs without Мойны E sentence generation, structure & model, 1 
breath Iren, ш & recall, ` S 
diede d dei tdi diat + D о ар ылла сот ИТ 
һ i in concept а! 1 
defective, & oral аад Шашу strength & response dominance ey 
bility, memory, 
defective, & speech avoidance in D ug symmetry & availabi VLA 
delects, children, psycholinguistic abil | Uses Test, item transfer, $ 4 
си speech sounds by retarded chi fen, o ale mediated transfer in paired associate learning, 1055 
& directionality in Їр associate learning, 6259 value & perceptual search, nonsense dice SER qunm 
Fir dat ay ae monspeech motor movements, children, value & заа ровго пи ет 11856 
à value & serial position ация 
lue & trace quality in temporal ordering of events, 
Fin Sti (хан Шоп Ten 13423 ае аара in recognition memory, 11863 
a ant FR Ha е, 10699 verbal, Еп & response transfer, 2341 
stuttered Ыы n j > Association/Free 
УТА ili i & stimulus frequency, 6485 
| ТТА, КАДЫШ discrimination, of unfamiliar speech sound, E rx eue mi cs Ets ations ТЕЛ 
A с emotionally loaded words measure, 
Ж Aspiration & en eto Achievement Need, Expectation) tea ота E Cien cms 
eedem i Loyola Language иду З S 594 
ren dO урон, 768] ired associate learning transfer, & pseudomediation, 95 
PE iic arithmetic problems, children, 1122 Psychophysiol gical крач to listening to own voice, 12937 1 
P de & sex role, female college freshmen, 12245 response reliability, 420. оса о ERE 
отете а кх teacher & peer effects, student, 4598 responses to SOL & sexual verbal stimuli, pi 
s group ii 2 3 Schizophrenia, A A 
Y ка, aeg ER dE Beat hizophrenic & college student, & number of interviews, 4227 
ae ч p " AUT Aig verbal ТӨШЕНДЕМ & detection value, 2348 
Greativiy in childhood voci 5254 word, children & adults, 4208 
cates kn vocational, rural & urban male adolescents, 8055, Association/Word x 
penis "adolescent 13103 adverbs & quantifiers, free, 10065 
; ГЕ orientation & interpersonal Баг ining, 7587 affective rating & English T id 
gifted school ivi affective variable & response en гору, 45 
; ШУ & ome ee 21 13454 alcohol, & problem solving & mood & creativity, 7438 
group, i : попут response set, verbal learning, t 
ORE ets иаа 2 ductive asymmetry & paired associate learning, 11810 
Кө кы ти тына associative sets їп, & cognitive style, 127 
&| ip ability, 1976 asymmetry & Pronounceability, 7337 
& learning Ç task performance & anxicty, children, 7008 un үе Чер learnings 8108 JD 
feedback Ickward, paired associa! e lea Д 
Mob иы с & academic achievement, 8023 Brook reaction test of interests, 10634 
performance feedback, ego defense theory, teams, adolescent boys, ane e перове Ms. š : 
ains & temporal stability, š 
RED ceto. goal-seeking & success-failure estimates, 13359 childhood, & intelligence, computer processing of data, book, 8685 
reading achievement & self ception, 8th grade, 5925 children, grades 1 through 6, 426 
& performance in school children, 94 clustering by form class, 1058 Р 
vocational, extraversion & neuroticism, high school senior, 7709. BLU Pup ed is oben olin Ë M cL HER 
Vocation i ion-int ion, г, & Rorscha гоор Color-Word Test, 
Assimilation U 4 eurversiorintrovenion, 7084 commonality & reaction time & rec, in children & adults, 7673 
measurement & lormance, 1517 & compound verbal stimuli, 1079 
in Czechoslovakia, grow cohesiveness, 2760. conditioning of common & uncommon words, retardates, 11444 
percept, & paranoid куу, 78s е Meaningfulness, number of associations & recall, CVCs, 
Association (sce also Learning) 2338 
& раа. & recall conceptual Organization, 13178 


continuous, & free recall, 6254 


associative symmetry & perceptual oi ization, 6229. creativity & Remote Associates Test & associative process, 11159 
backward, pen. 0430 T deafness, content analysis, 6945 
blindfold , unconscious, 1128 Л depressive patients, Psychoanalytic view, 3231 
chronic vs acute schizophrenia, 3229 Devanagari nonsense syllables, 2844. 
context stimuli in verbal sfarning. persistence, factors, 4938 distraction by motor task, 9591 

in anterior cortex, of stim i, & sense Modality, 3853 emotional disturbance in children, reaction time, 4086 
equal, & varied meaningfulness in serial СУС learning, 4960 emotional indicators, 4202 
forward & backward incidental 4911 Englis] approximation & retention in verbal learning, 9616 
identification of атое сопор 75 free recall of verbal mate; ial, 9618 
interitem, transfer from Serial to РА parning 6253 peneralization between pairs of words, 6243 

& mammals, 12103 іегагсһу changes, anxiety & stress, word emotionality, 10063 
medial new n paired-associate learning, 2368 & induced muscle tension, 11131 
mediated, in learning, paradigms & controls, 2343 learned, & acquisition of reading responses, 8452 жб 
Perl & Prcudomediation, (ип. 4993 oe learning & retention of word pairs varying degrees of association, 

totemi prelogieal unconsciousness, 

neutral objects & reward, сі ildren, 13086 learning sentences, & Phrase associations, 9590 
& organization, learning, 11838 2 low drive & response mode & social cues & response speed, 2372 
paired associate learning, & differentiation, 156 mediated priming, 10062 
paired associate. learning & ка} Шем, book, 157 тетогу, familiarity selectivity, 3774 
Paired associate learning, childhood, 6508 Michigan Restricted Association Norms, 1 week Stability, 8256 
Paired associate learning, forward vs backward, 9582 modifiers for culture free Substantives, children, 6496 
Paited-associate learning & mediation, ie DOT monolinguals vs bilinguals, 5428 
Paited-associate learning, trategy classifica nonconscious stimulus wo; iati, ‚5422 
Paired aoa i tes chai forward & katvad. о ут rds & associative thought process, 542: 


idiodynamic set & stimulus list, 1537 
paired associate learning, backward, 1070 

rning & connotation, 2361 

rning, forward & backward, 6255 
rning & recall confidence, 9599 


pra. ganization, children & adults, 12295 
ient, adolescent, 4241 


Associations 


post-hypnotic vs awake, & drawings, 108 
predict mediation in paired associate learning, 8453 
priming & recent learning, 1006 
problem solving & response hierarchy, 4997 
po schizophrenia, remote paired associates & retention, 
1 
pronoun-verb, & verbal reinforcement, schizophrenics, 13386 
reaction time & associative task length, 12285 
reaction time & TOREM choice, 1539 
& recall after verbal learning, 8454 
referential processes of speakers & listeners, 7672 
relationships between words & class size, 7345 
response comparison in US & Australia & England, 6257 
response sets, 6290 
reversibility, 12289 
rules for recall & misrecall, 12904 
semantic satiation, repetition rate & duration, 7370 
semantically congruent context, behavior, 543 
sentence recall, & syntax, 13176 
serial learning & remote associations & derived-list, 7338 
similarity & context, 4959 
& statistical problems, 4738 
stimulus abstractness & emotionality & behavioral & physiological 
responses, 11136 
strength & assessed creativity in PA learning, 4952 
strength & connected discourse recall, 3776 
stress, response categories, college student, 10064 
structure, & meaning & grammar, empirical study, book, 8804 
success & failure & perceptual recognition, 1077 
test anxiety, interfering responses, 7343 
variability & latency, & personality, 10125 
& verbal achievement in childhood, 428 
verbal habit & set & test administration, 11127 
verbal learning in children, 1409 
verbal learning, & clustering, 3757 
verbal learning, differentiation vs unlearni ‚ 1346 
verbal learning, extinction of backward or forward, 1063 
verbal learning, list design, & positive & сену transfer, 4954 
verbal learning, rehearsal preventing task, 2. 73 
verbal learning, repetition & change, 2352 
& verbal learning, severe dysphasia patients, 8000 
verbal, & age differences, 9589 
Verdun list, standardization, 12783 
Associations (sce Organizations) 
Asthma (see also Allergy) 
bronchial, hypnosis treatment, 5585 
emotional factors, assessment, children, 3233 
influence & role & function of mother of asthmatic child, 4092 
intractable, & hostile identification & imprinting in humans, 5773 
mourning reaction, near fatal bronchial, сазе history, 11327 
psychosomatic disorder, fatal, case history, 7944 
psychosomatic disorder, & death, case history, 7945 | 
vs nonasthmatic boys, parental preference & binocular rivalry, 13099 
Athletics (see Sports) x . ЛУ 
Attention (see also Arousal, Distraction, Vigilance) . 
activation level, continuous performance task analysis, 1773 
alcoholism, & reaction time & figure perception, 5665 
& arousal & orientation reaction, 6132. z j 
associative distractors & concept formation, schizophrenics, 9051 
autokinesis, 129 
car radio & driving, 3465 _ 
cardiac response as correlate, infants, $218. 
cathexis theory of Freud & concept formation, 10761 
& chlorpromazine & pentobarbital, rat, 3895 
& cue producing behavior & discrimination task, monkey, 10942 
development & visual preferences, infants, 1 
digit span performance, 8. 
distraction & attenuation of counterargument, 12247 
distraction & pursuit rotor learning & performance, 10759 
distraction reactions & development. ildren, 12156 
EEG desynchronization during problem solving, adolescents, 12965 
EEG, & habituation, 8527 — А 
EEG, & intermittent photic stimulation, 8530 
EEG, & relaxation, 9692 , 
EEG, & signal modality, temporal connections. 2509 
EEG, auditory & shock stimulation, 2504 
EEG, of high jumper before jump, 996 ` 
fixation, infant response to face representations, 12121 
hippocampus lesion, & runway performance, rat, 2479 1 
identification with parent, photographs, asthmatic vs nonasthmatic 
boys, 13099 
ede & orientation, stimulus-locus uncertainty, 12119 
infant, & arousal, 12124 
. intermittent luminous stimulation & EEG & EMG & EDG, 5065 
looking time & stimulus familiarity & complexity, 11776 
mental illness, 479 
& motivation in schizophrenia, & relevant vs irrelevant cues, 640 
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Attitude 


neurology, & sleep & vigilance & dreaming, 2467 
neurophysiological mechanism & EEG & photic driving, 8396 
pattern, & age, infants, 4040 

formance of skills, & memory, 9539 

persuasion, distraction by slides, 8778 
preparatory interval & reaction time, retardates, 6967 
psychotic girl, operant conditioning therapy, case, 10332 
reaction time & temporal discrimination, 128 
reinforcement, & displacement activities, 
schizophrenia, GSR, acoustico-photic stimulation, 3209 
schizophrenic, visual disjunctive reaction time, 10278 
short term memory research, Czechoslovakia, 10803 
social distractability of irradiated monkey, 9870 
span & work variety, 5985 
span tests, stability, 8248 
stimulus predictability & visually evoked responses, 5854 
& susceptibility to distraction & achievement in college, 119 
television talk back closed circuit teaching method, junior high, 3338 


time estimation & task involvement, 2175 

uncertainty & transitional probability & apprehension йе 10762 
vigilance, signal density & regularity & response time, 12851 

& visual distractibility, in cerebral palsy, 705 

visual pattern perception, isolation, 21 9 


cancer knowledge & smoking habits, 13148 
cognitive dissonance & group influence, 4178 


college incentive systems & activities, faculty, 11517 

colonialism, political dependence & independence, 480 

& communication discrepancy, contrast effect, 9999 

communicator, & communication length, 1538 

competition with whites, professional Negroes, 13141 

conceptual system & behavior style, higher status source, 10003 
SYN. of aggressive verbal response & electric shock to other, 


configuration model & selinquénsy prediction; 13339 
conforming & deviant group members, 10045 

convergence in small group, & deviate member, 4182 

counseling, correctional caseworkers, New Zealand, 12551 

criminal, & punishment selection, & background knowledge, 1779 
Vignes & physician's choice of high vs low interaction specialty, 


death & aging & personality defenses, geriatrics, 12197 
death & cultural vale: 5367 : 

deviancy stereotype, labeling, 2799 

differences, Negro-white, attitude survey 1950-1961, 5359 
disagreement, leader & group problem sohibi 541 
discharge, in long-stay schizophrenics, social clinical factors, 4455 
driving safety, fear-arousing communication, & driving, 1 
educational researcher & academic scholar, vs educator, 9260 
emotional m ey during pregnancy, 

employers’, & hiring former ‘mental ts, 1849 

ethnic, & agreement with Negro, 11 
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. Attitude SUBJECT INDEX Attitude Ch; 
self, & hypnotizability, 969 
Sex slormation procedures, 11081 Y 4 
imilarity-dissimilarit анне mM 
social jon, ity & importance, r d 
social Уеа & knowledge & behavior, 10074 3 
social reform, India, 2785 


social, & position on controversial social issuc, 5361 
Social, & selectivity in mass communication media, 5440 
social, & semantic-differential technique, 5362 

social, nt study, cross-cultural method, 13056 
social, Own Categories Technique, 1509 

social, scales & measurement, 1499 

Spanish-speaking migrant worker, 8762 

strangers, & nonverbal interaction, 9956 


communit, ear 12251 ition, review of literature, 2797 
to [mt tis 3164 SVIB occupational scale development, nurses, 12645 
i mental itals, 3084 teacher, analysis & programed instruction, 13256 
& liking for group, 13154. teacher, toward employment, midwestern university, 11512 d 
geriatrics, 11651 televised instruction & concept meaning & semantic differential, 
& racial attitudes, 6559 13144 


Q d lest performance of Negroes & white students, 12249. 
i "oe attraction & differential magnitude of reinforcement, unacceptable statements, GSR, heart rate, 1505 
‚ IRS 


urban, toward tuberculosis, semantic differential, 4157 
interpersonal, spoken English & dress & race, 5387 values & sexual behavior & conflict & avowed happiness, 1512 
dem & response characteristics, & personality measurement & vasectomy for birth control, of physician & state policies, 12548 
onse style, 12335 verbal conditioning, of S & E, 3743 
н h adolescents in NY C community centers, 445 & verbal reinforcement, & interview situation, 482 
о chang: nality, 8126 volunteering, situation & personality, 4168 


па Herpretation, 8980 abstract vs concrete Ss, conceptual structure & internalization, 7631 
& measurement & behavior & test taking strategies, alcoholic in group Psychotherapy; 5571 
2 anchoring in value orientation & boomerang effect, 5389 
ideal mate, 488 anxiety types, & learning, 10007 
& та S ая piu & ИО need & self esteem, 12253 
en content positi ines ng asop poctive; attraction & indirect influence, 11094 


» Stems, autonomic correlates, 4153 
direction & plausibility; 11861 behavior & educational level, 10438 
2255 campus environment effect on student 3365 : fae 
pm Cognitive dissonance & attitu resolving ambivalence, 122 
stall, toward mental illness, 1706 = ELE леше, x of readings, 13147 7 
pa Ө laur attendance, 5, 
w «t diy responsibility, 13246 commitment & attraction & presence of deviate, 5369 
men CR ars i 5360 & communication effectiveness, 4200 
8 p fat Tesi ai & community participation in teacher education students, 7075 
ү rs esters personnal & Sel 5390 correlates of happiness & unhappiness, college students, 12250 
/ clusters, national char; ies, 11871 direction, conditioned, reward punishment, 12262 
^ то ‘ih character, x personality approach, 9976 discrepancy & view of self, 6575 
TUS = ч & oon ieee tose 5405 discrepant behavior & disconfirmation of expectancy of reward, 
je er moli aher TV aE, [O01 het distraction & attenuation of counterargument, 12247 
А & o nd dyad communication pattern, & attraction, 10026 
$ nonexpansive, А comasat prevention, | E 4 d familiarity & pretesting, 8774 
ix onde а tudes toward objects, 8812 fear-arousing communications, 8780 


s forced compliance reward, 13143 
" Е " 
^ viris er A 152 forced compliance, face to face & written pressure, 9997 


є generalization, through ity pri ionship, 5386 
population, 1482 generation differences US, & va favi Reon. 


ICs, 
group pressure & involvement, 6584 
interru] ер, communication & role playing, 10725 
& ре! consistency, 7621 
mediated generalization & congruity, 7377 
& mental health workshops evaluation in Kentucky, 6916 - 
mental iliness, ing experience & group discussion, 4158 Et 
Moral, intergenerational, kibbutz vs moshava, 13146 T 
musicological attitudes оп eminence, 7622 
myth, figure, Scotland, 4171 


need for approval & reinf i 
tional choir ro forcement & sacio; 11082 


x 9 
perception change, ala Netting odi S 
uasion, prim: recency, 
Political, & voting behavior in Germany, book in German, 1508 
in ion, 10011 
unicator effectiveness, 2833 
atric t & bal: + 
реш disabled, 3414.0 Y° ^R 


ion of information, 12263 
poris: lung cancer film, fear arousal & behavior change, 12256 

i Ец, communication, book, 1510 
Socialization liking & yielding of opinions, imbalanced situations, 


13157 
Source credibility, & compliance, 2795 


Attitude Scale 


students participating in mental hospital program, 5933 
teacher training program, 11510 
& training, teacher, 13556 
verbal reinforcement, structured interview, 9996 
war & peace, & Cuban crisis, 1500 
worldmindedness & personality correlates, 7626 
Attitude Scale + 
alcohol, & social maturity & impulse expression, 487 
A uestionnaire, instructors’ attitudes toward failing trainees, 
12673 
attitude toward school guidance programs, 11649 
& correlation of civil rights participation by Negroes, 5460 
design, questionnaire & survey, book, 10643 
faculty morale, item factor analysis, 11514 
magazine statements, 6613 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory fakability, 10638 
Negro & organized religion, 6573 
ordinal, & educational philosophy measurement, 12778 
paired, coperta vs equal-appearing methods, toward teaching, 


perspective & range of stimuli, 4163 
poste & negatively scored items, F & Machiavellianism scales, 


predictive validity, college students, 10628 

school personnel interprofessional, 3414 

situational & individual determinants, 2126 

subjective estimate approach, reliability, 12260 
Attitude/Industry 

ability & job performance, managers, 11548 

& accident prevention, 

company & employee aptitude, scale, 3447 

company radio program, Bantu mine workers, 12257 

federal executives toward work, 6007 

job attitudes & organization performance & job. level, 9298 
job, & comparison of measurement methods, 11553 
leadership, & risk decisions, 4660 е 
skill & work group productivity, 1994 


rs, 11563 
effectiveness, supervisor, 11561 
& self perceived personality traits in. middle management, 6008 
i ess & sources, 60! 
nt, 12695 
wage concepts & ipation, skilled workers, 12682 
participation & management-union economy, 12683 

work group vs individual, 13587 

worker, toward supervisory motivation, 71 13 
Attitude/Student 

& adjustment & mental health, book, 7040 

adolescents, toward danger, & safety training, jah 10435 

American students’ images of India & Indians, 8052 

aspirations & concerns, th grade, 12178 

Canada, social, college, 12213 

CBS-TV National Citizenship Test, 10075 

change & college attendance, 5372 

& counseling as college-encouragement promete, 5954 

criticism to educational counseling, 196. P 

culturally disadvantaged children, toward achievement, 3361 

death descriptions & ambivalence, male & female, 12259 

Educational plans & preferences, upper-middle class, 1941 
i djustment & academic success, adolescent boys, 3369 
expectations before enteri 
experiences in Turkey, US 
high school, gifted & handicapped & retarded students, 7036 
homework, 13523 М 2 
how-to-study course & achievement therein, college, 12617 
India, toward Pakistan, 2793 
industrial education, bigh school boys, 3396 
interests, Sweden, 7-9th graders, 13519 
international affairs, 657 m " 
Lebanon & Brazil & USA, tendermindedness & independence, 1465 
measurement & evaluation methods, achievement, book, 3552 
medical, toward psychiatry & oe qu 8174 


mental disorders & problem labelling & treatment referrals, 11095 
mental illness & psychiatric т nurses, 8775 
modern teaching, & teacher's, West Africa, 3360 


& needs & problems, foreign student, 13517 
& professionals toward re! d, 6991 i 
psychology course rating & subject matter & sex & personality, 9211 
religion, 6569 
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teacher & ideal teacher discrepancies, 11479 

teacher training, toward каш, & background, 5956 
test-item format preferences, 13524 

urban school grade level, 13518 

values & motivation, symposium, ! 

& values & universi iments, 10442 

vocational, 1960-1965, Cuba, 5934 

worldmindedness, college student in India, 9970 


broadcasting t & intellectual & social change, 10076 
communicator's desire to influence, n & opinion, 8777 
exposure probabilities to mass media, 6021 

facilitation of dominant vs subordinate trained responses, 8799 
recall, & speaker dynamism, 11115 

size & perceived difficulty & stuttering, 8001 


Seizure 
albino vs nonalbino mouse, Susceptibility, 13002 
electroshock, development & age, mice, 2578 
extinction of seizure evoking stimuli, 3659 
lesion of inferior colliculi, rat, 10845 
& memory, rat, 6396 
ишо lesions, rat, 9683 27 
susceptibility, genetics, mouse, 3916 
Audiometry (see also Auditory Measurement, Deafrtess) 
audiologists & speech pathologists, physically handicapped, 11524 
behavioral, operant conditioning & reinforcement, 10713 
binary addition of peak times for electroencephalic audiometric 
responses, 10654 
bone conduction & ultra-acoustic frequency perception, 4849 
GSR, strength of conditioning & CS-UCS interval ‚4932 
increment size on short increment sensitivit index scores, 10715 
loudness, noise, hearing thresholds, book, 11750 
magnitude & numerical value of standard & stimulus Spacer) 
magnitude estimation of loudness & children vs adults, 11741 
mental retardation, patos & speech thresholds, 5870 
mental retardation, hearing loss test procedures, 5896 
sensitivity, 70-88 year olds, fi level & sex differences, 12196 
sensorineural acuity level technique, validity & reliability, 6175 
signal detection & monaural phase, 4846 
stimulus frequency & perceived duration, 4847 
study of patients with acute alcoholic hallucinations, 12464 
temporary threshold shift conditioning, 1203 
tone & speech, retardates, 11439 
Audition (sec also Cochlea, Deafness, Ear, Masking, Speech) 
acoustic damage & Preyer reflex, rat, 8583 
acoustic signals by Azovian bullhead, 324 
acoustic кашу, paired associate learning & retention, 12883 
activation & GSR, auditory & visual stimulation, 1191 
adaptation level & reaction time, 2230 
nosia without aphasia, 956 
aircraft sonic boom [42 ium, 9506 
aircraft sonic boom & pl Ysiological-psychologic reactions, 9507 
aircraft sonic boom & pon. „ Louis study, 9508 
aircraft sonic boom & human reactions, review, 9509 
aircraft sonic boom, Britain, 9510 
annual review, 4840 
aphasic, comprehension & naming ability, 6948 
apparatus for objective listening to own Speo. 
auditory & visual field simultaneous displacement & adaptation, 9476 
Lr imagery & short term memory, hearing & deaf children, 


auditory nerve fiber discharge patterns, cat, book, 6354 

auditory stimulation & balance, conditioned vestibular sway, 11762 
autokinesis, & audition & tactile-kinesthesis, 8296 

bisensory signal detection & sensitivity, 12825 

bone conduction, speech recorded from positions on head, 1 135 
brain damage, temporal duration estimation, practice, 10385 
cerebral hemisphere interaction, stimulation of 1 ear, dog, 8543 
cerebral pun speech defect & manipulated feedback; 10375 
concepts, 6-18 yr olds, intensity, duration, frequency, 5211 
congenital imperception, & pseudoautism, adolescent girl, 668 
conservation of tonal & rhythmic patterns in children, 6517 
delayed auditory feedback, exposure time & retention, 2406 
delayed auditory feedback & human skill, 8345 

delayed feedback & distortion, & speech, 2303 

development, organization & differentiation, 5230 

development, rat, 5131 

discrimination learning, intensity similarity, 2229 

Бор discrimination & sonar echo dimension variation, 13581 
echolocation signals, bat, 6412 y 


school & achievement in mathematics, 7047 EEG, & shock stimulation, attention, 2504 ^ » 
smoking, women, 12252 ) electroretinogram, & auditory stimulation, 9700. . f; onibus 
social, & student achievement & teacher behavior, 12616 evoked potentials, 283 d $ мү 
& socioeconomic status, realization of adult. goals, male high school examination of binaural interaction, 6166 — 10.10 

juniors, 9942 i general chem: & hypnosis 8898 = = e 
хо pum wan & personality & ability tests, high school, 12261 en DN Si ы f 
stu rades, high school, uation to auditor ара, 
Sweden, 9th graders, 13520 So hing defects & auditory processing, 12555 
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тало ре турат & difficult ашы, operant condi- masking & intensity fluctuations & thresholds, 8347 
tioning, 11747 motor alimentary conditioning, cat, 6440 
neonate, 1388 noise at | ear vs signal detection at other, 8351 
neonate, & motor & cardiac response to white noise, 8675 Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test & cerebral palsy, 4546 


nervous sb & emotion & learning & brain lesions & motivation, phoneme, training, & articulation of unfamiliar speech sound, 10457 
book, 12939 k: Pitch, air & bone conduction, 2234 


. neurons inhibition & excitation areas in cochlea mucleus, 1204 Pitch, information processing & reaction time, 2237 — 
г objectiv а enim lo own теде ЫШ аким response MT & perceptual difficulty of auditory temporal 
perception of speech wit without standard scale, patterns, 
Perception, ability of institutionalized retardate, 721 retention, 11743 
perceptual motor performance, stimuli, mental retardates, 9176 signal detection & correlated visual cues, 11745 
Perceptual cpm & sensory deprivation & suggestion & field signal detection & 2 alternative forced choice & operating char- 
dependence, 11995 acteristics, 11890 
iological phonetics, acoustic theory, 9126 Signal detection, intensit: & feedback, 9512 
pitch mean 6171 a ski conductance th shold 3607 
le їп juctance thres| , 
Pre-set environmental tones & human whistling behavior, 8346 sonar doppler discrimination & visual alertness indicator, 6169 
Pike tones a DE 9370 stimulus кона puc intensity continuum & discrim- 
pure tones, ization of CR, inati rning, rat, 8624 
А Teaction time of tongue & tactual stimulation, 2313 y & cross over effect, 3609 
reaction time, & preparatory interval, 8411 y & cross over effect, reply, 3610 
Peas о ЕА ats & aking ae шу; лае, 9879 
хіі à il learning, verbal vs physi йогу stimuli & rejected channel decisions, 
deprivation & meaningful: Xf input, 5021 s Physical auditory stimuli rejected channel decisions, 


uem memory, delayed auditory feedback & prompting, 2407 


P detection, & visual, auxiliary stimuli, 6026 mesi ae ss 
єл Кыны бри processing, OR 
ИМ x unit activi ыы їп cat cochlea nucleus, 1213 y & duration & threshold, 12835 
492и. PET ity generalization & illumination, 2227 perties assessment by factor analysis, 7266 
& delayed auditory feedback, Schizophrenic, 1828 4 measures & procedure, 4848 
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rade, 12146 fluctuations, stimulation m del, 10 
i eA u » Stimulation model, 10711 
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stores in short. 7 immobility Tesponse to sound, guinea pig, 6409 
& visual teaching, educational оу 4 ones Associates, 11853 a discrimination & fluctuatin, gnats 12834 
formance, volitional as Ami loudness & Am threshold shifts by sensation level, 8356 
A nal Short term memory, 7 es раа frequency i intensity & time, 7268 
pol n < inirasonic noise & human tolerance, 3663 
pow As & tone duration discrimination, cat 284 masking leve] difer aas & interaural disparities in intensity, 2239 
БҮ, potential & Presentation rate, cat, 5063 HET stimulus & psychophysical loudness function & recruitment, 
рога! effects, 1890 i И 
descending. ainstem fiber connection, cat, 11951 masking, loudness perception & neural coding, 9511 
electrode chronic implantation for mapping, cat, 1177 ich ac pulse pitch & masking. 2241 
evoked ral A c'mulus intensity & age, rabbit, 12070 A Scale Doge ОГ quasi periodic & aperiodic signals, 9514 
evoked тареп о, “ss k kay E amplitude e habituation, cat, 11946 
Neuron response to changing frequen stimuli, cat, 229 Чоп time & equal loudness contours, monkey, 6411 
sentory ed pe pane шоп & babituation, cat, 10849 pudo Je darkness & illumination & synchronized photic stimula- 
tone & duration. ЗУД desy тогоп ао siu Sensitivity after visual deprivation, 951 
Abe interaction $ thalamus ical UM Жр VS Prolonged exposure to binaural intensity mismatch, 
Discrimination etry. Audig 
ability 4 reading achievement edition, chide | sleep stages & т керйп thresholds, 10732 
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e = mation of brain & detection by guinea пен ЗЕ resolving айоо НЫН 4777 
poral interference, 11751 evoked responses & Pure-tone stimuli, 10860 
duration & signal intensity 1751 temporary threshold shift & i 3: 
Auditory stimuli imprint chicks 6418 threshold & maskin, АЧЫША 
п р, 3661 
— 5 amplitud: modulate tones & loudness fluctuations, ыша EDU BR technique, 9519 
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r f injured, 50: i requency tone, 8355 
contre y & aerating tone & noise, 10700 j 39 threshold shifts & masking low intensity levels, 10709 
visual stimu lation, pigeon, 12048 reshold value reliability, | 1749 
defective, & articulation disorders, 7996 ` reshold, developmental Study, human & chi 1269 
detection d & interaural Phase & masking of signals, 8349 thresholds & frequen range, monkey, 1300071721206 
auditory in reproducible noise, 6170 thresholds in bat, conditionis technique of 
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tone magnitude estimation, context & slope, 3662 
tone/brief, simultaneous masked threshold changes, 2240 
turtle, thresholds, 5070 
vigilance & nonspecific responses, rabbit, 273 
Auditory Thresholds (see Auditory Measurement) 
Authoritarianism (see also California F Scale, Conformity, Dogmatism) 
adults & students, punishment of assassin of Kennedy, 4240 
& aggression toward outgroup, 7639 
& aggression, & social status, & frustration, 517 
& attitude toward authoritarian leader, sex differences, 10051 
attitudinal orientation & integrative complexity, 4254 
child rearing attitudes of parents, in child, 5266 
& conformity reexamined, 5388 
developmental study, & dogmatism, 5207 
dogmatism & cognition, 10121 
dogmatism vs, F & D scale factor analysis, 12779 
experimentor-subject interaction, & response set, 10642 
& intolerance changes & sorority & nonsorority college women, 5381 
& intolerance longitudinal change vs college education, 5382 
maternal & child GSR & motor behavior, 4093 
mother, & ego development, 1398 
prejudice & anomie, US & Italy, 5331 
random shapes, 2217 
scales, response bias, 2916 
& social perceptiveness, 7711 
test administration with delinquents, 1783 
wives of alcoholics, & therapy, 4400 
Authority (see also Conformity, Law, Parent, Social Power) 
academic achievement & group аааз. attitude toward, 5577 
acceptance, adolescent students, 1 
adolescent & adult communication, role, & social role, 2708 
attitudes, Arab & American & Canadian teachers, 9973 
defiance & peer influence, 5399 
figure constructs of adolescents, 7704 
formal, of supervisor, 3455 
memory, definitions & images, book, 6284 
obedience & refusal, 13162 
relations & disruptive behavior & small discussion groups, 13160 
religious, & social perception, 7625 
& spelling, conflict, replication, 1560 
structure, small group, & disruptive behavior, 7636 
Autism (see also Fantasy) 
behavioral & EEG study, children, 6833 
catamnestic research & Rorschach data, children, 8874 
child, etiology, case history, 12531 
child, outpatient treatment, case, 12533 
childhood schizophrenia & dreaming in sleep, 3208 
childhood schizophrenia & early infantile, sample description, 3219 
childhood schizophrenia & early infantile & group selection, 3220 
childhood, & psychosis, mental hospital care, 896 
children & adolescents, 10 yr follow-up, 5722 
children bandapa, by heredity & environment, 12529 
children, & retrolental ñbroplasia, кез & brain damage, 12563 
clinical evaluating scale, children, 12457 
& communication in group therapy, in infancy, 582 
compliance & resistance in conditioning, children, 4417 
conditioned generalized imitation, children, 3204 
frontal lobotomy, 6339 
aze aversion, children, 13361 
istory & description, book, 13353 
infantile & schizophrenia, 3179 NE 
infantile, deviant receptor preferences, sensory deprivation, 1393 
LSD-25 therapy, in identical twins, 8962 ` д 
pseudo, & congenital auditory imperception, adolescent girl, 668 
reinforcement theory in psychological treatment, symposium, 10396 
social behavior building & electric shock, children, 3226 
social behavior building & electric shock, children, 3230 
& stimulus strength in color response on Holtzman inkblot, 5487 
therapeutic day school, 3384 
Autokinetic Effect (see also Movement/Apparent) 
& alcoholism & personality characteristics, 2928 
attention, 129 
eye movements & visual, phenomenon, 4839 
light source intermittency, 8306 
oculomotor strain & frame-of-reference, 3622 
property changes, 8309 
speed measurement, 10718 
stability & individual differences, 3619 
vision & audition & tactile-kinesthesis, 8296 
Automation & Automata 
air traffic control, & effect on man, 2018 wE 
apparatus for visual discrimination assessment & training, 8285 
business & industry interpersonal relationships, 12642 
consciousness of machines, 829 кө 
curriculum & excellent teacher characteristics, 13466 
data system & Child Guidance Center planning, 13304 
data, & personnel manager, 8097 
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ойкоп & work & job market & society & personnel & managers, 
human factors task data, system design & development, 2007 
manpower & education, book, 12771 

method for study of aggression, monkey, 8276 

motivation, management theory, 4656 

personality assessment technique, 8842 

& personnel skill requirements, 9280 

social problem of specialization & alienation, 2739 

stimulus attenuator for rapid discrimination training, 8286 

& unemployment & legislation & labor relations, book, 779 


unemployment stress, 13583 
Automobile (see Driving) 
Autonomic (see Nervous System/Autonomic) 
Autonomy (see also Dependency) 
childhood, & pain sensitivity, 2967 
EPPS & programed instruction & aptitude & achievement, 3352 
parent - child relations & child rearing & dependency, 1425 
[xe & need for systematization, 7698 
programmed instruction & achievement, 749 
M separation experience, lack of, & object constancy, 


self esteem, adolescence, 6527 
validity study of card sort, 541 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
behavior & Siem research & methodology, 13005 
conditioning of eyelid, 1039 
fighting & avoidance response, stimulation, rat, 5181 
gaze, & autism, children, 13361 
ustatory, conditioning, prolonged delay of reinforcement, rat, 8639 
finger goal boxpairing, rat, 10930 
negative reinforcement as shock frequency reduction, 10957 
& positive reinforcement establishment, 1356 
psychotherapy & desensitization, 12377 
reinforcement & probability learning, goldfish, 7528 
& reinforcement through UCS offset & GSR, 4923 
relative, noise & shock, rat, 1329 
stability & control of conditioned noise, in tilt cage, rat, 10933 
stimuli & conditioned acceleration & suppression, pigeon, 8606 
therapy & reduction of response frequency, 12384 
therapy for sexual deviations, critical review, 4317 
total darkness, & food & water intake, squirrel monkey, 12990 
treatment in fetishism with masochism & method of assessment, 5354 
Aviation 
aerial imagery interpretation, reference aids, 6023 
aerial-reconnaissance radar, moving vs static display, 7128 
aircraft emergency evacuation, 11579 
airsickness in trainees, 2015 
annotated bibliography, medicine translations, 10572 
annotated bibliography, medicine translations, 10573 
aviator study & statistical analysis of variables, 8099 
break-off phenomena, jet, Czechoslovakia, & emotionality, 3458 
decompression & coordination, 11567 
helicopter pilot trainee, task analysis, 7103 
helicopter pilot trainee performance, 7106 
jet, break off phenomenon & personality & anxiety, 2014 
iow altitude high speed flying ability & surveillance, 7121 
pilot training, paired associate learning, 12666 
programed vs conventional instruction, electronics, 4637 
radar air traffic controller task in research & training, 10523 
terrain-following tracking & work load, 7096 
training success & college major, Navy, 10499 
Avoidance Behavior 
& amygdaloid lesions in cat, & defense behavior, 242 
amygdaloid lesions, & visual discrimination, cat, 241 
anorexia nervosa, desensitization treatment, adolescent, 3027 
automated apparatus, 10645 
chlorpromazine & pentobarbital, mice, 11969 
classical vs instrumental conditioned reflexes, 11807 
& climbing in turtle, conditioned extinction, 358 
conditioned suppression, & brain lesion, rat, 3837 
conflict, alcohol drinking, cat, 2538 
continuous vs discontinuous shock, rat, 5177 
counterconditioning & alcohol, rat, 2608 
death & dying & social distance scale, 11084 
decrement prevention, rat, 12061 
& discriminated time-out schedules with pigeon, 359 
early weaning, adult rat, 2590 
electroconvulsive shock, 1332 
extinction & counter-conditioning, rat, 9861 
extinction by punishment, Ди, 2 sls, rat, 4024 
& extinction resistance & CS only trials, ra! , 
extinction, & inhibition & TT a 2 related peptides, 10866 
free-operant, acquisition influences, га! 
pete иш Uu & drive level, 983 
rus lesions, cat, К 
fahibition '& electroconvulsive shock, rat, 4000 
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instrumental, & punishment in Д ovd 6463 
& limbic brain function, epis 104. 
& mastery & interactional view of phobias, 10267 - 
methylphenidate & stimulus of ratio, behavior, rat, 10959 
motor response & hypoxic environment, rat, 1032 
multiple reinforcement schedules, 370 

: line treatment, ie AE 

lamine, 

prepa septal lesion, rat, 11916 
ylketc comparison, rat, 12070 


reflex retention & prefrontal lobectom: 
reinfor 
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1 : retention Tat, 

n ы ing cortical на ion, rat, 11930 4 
return to Ist component of chain from terminal component, pigeon, 
- . 10960 

shock & probability learning, rat, 12062 

time estimation & doi i 


X-irradiation, rat, 10961 
ance Ss Learning/Avoidance) 
Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Vigilance) 
acquisition conditions of conditioned response & extinction, 9558 
* bs conditions & URS сеш extinction, 9578 
ive psychology vs behaviorism, 
& conformity in learning without awareness paradigm; 8417 


-hyperventilation & EEG, 11941 
_ & hypnotic state & mette hallucinations, 7836 
evelopment, & thought & behavior, US &USSR, 


‘Honconscious stimulus words & associative thought process, 5422 
Percepts & color mosaics & exposure hypothesis" 12839 
укыр head & acute phos, Ais 
'atry, thinkin; tual & emoti distortion, 1 

= Үч Ps Terr ‘onal distortion, 1237] 
агау кого, '& EPPS 5459 

, predicted scores need, 545 
irs verbal conditioning & theoretically relevant Questions, 
verbal conditioning & intertrial activity, children, 
verbal conditioning, of S for task, 9590. A etis 
verbal learning, 2387 

verbal learning, 7330 
verbal learning, replication, 2342 
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ine & Я 
movement, menta] defective, 4432 
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depindénae à. h feeding in mouse, 2557 
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on d Prevention technique, in elemen, | 
“до theories & subjective Probability азрети, 
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change, perception & evaluation, 2726 
ipae after hospitalization, children, 11268 í 
character disorders, treatment in military, 3107 t 
checklist for boys, Pittsburgh Adjustment Survey Scales, 3560 = ` 
child rehearsal of adult neutral & aversive, 4054 I 
classification of chronic schizophrenia, women, 1821 ek 
& communication definition, 11118 us 
compliance, & cognitive dissonance, 2795 А 
concept attainment, & response patterns, 185 i 
concept, & contemporary Psychology, | _ £ 
contagion, theory, & conformity & imitation, 5303 
contiguity theory & contin management, 10549 
correlate of social desirability response set, 4268 
correlates of evoked activity, association areas, cat, 1193 
curare conditioning, rat motivation & social behavior, 9866 
deficit & phenylalanine in rat, 2553 
determinants in adolescence, 11030 
disorders in epileptic children, 3292 ^ 
Ditran, & autonomic changes, Ж нн patients, 9731 
early handling of rat, & growth, 2586 
eufünctional aspects of stress, 2263 
evoked, & intensity self-stimulation rates, monkey, 6345 
experimental analysis, book of readings, 6134 
experimental analysis, 8581 
fixated, & chlordiazepoxide, monkey, 8558 
poals for counseling, 9090 

istoric-materialistic approach to need, 12208 
human, textbook, 12739 
hypnotic, & suggested amnesia, 6191 
idiopathic, test Scoring method, 758 
instrumental, & anxiety incubation, rat, 6461 
intentions, & type of prejudice, 2762 
interaction influence, mental patients, 3082 
Interactions & septal & amygdaloid lesions, rat, 3836 
interpersonal, cognitive organization model, 12749 7 
peeve manipulative, human infant & monkey comparison, 


learning theory & internally chained response sequences, 11680 
limbic structure destruction, rat, 12947 


modification & application of Consequences, retardates, 4557 
motivation, human, book in German, 985 
negative ionization & discrimination & manipulation tasks, 4901 
neobehaviorism & Piaget's thought & symbolic functioning, 3490 
Neural coordination of Movement & integration, 6317 
pies yell & chemical basis, book, 6313 
Neuronal substrates, & habituation, 2460 
neurotic, & failure in autonomic homeostatic recovery, 4428 
neurotropic drugs, cockroach, 12004 
open field, & digestive transit time, rat, 12015 
open field, guinea pig, 8589 
Operant, & inherited environmental influences, mouse, 6421 
& orbital & proreal lesions, cat, 3827 


Physiological correlates of reaction time to Startle, 6222 
Drenetive, ecological orientation, 6135. 

efron motor cortex lesions, 3 
Private vs public, laws, 1457 и 


phylogeny & ontogeny, evolution, & reinforcement, 11600 
а! 
р! 


Tearing conditions & stimulus rivation, ‚ 3939 
regulation & hedonic Organization aye mained 
resistance, modification, Teview, 10577 
Tesponse & non-response contingencies, 54 
role of affect, & ho istic-organismic approach, 10081 
School, teacher & peer & self ratings, 8061 

uential decision, & task istics, 2442 


ноп & task performance & group formation, children, 


Social acceptance need & ilita 
mi Situations & ime ат баз 
stochastic meen ed, recognition & Subseq 


Behavior Problems 


therapist, & knowledge pigs & interaction, 11215 
therapy & geriatrics, 1018: 
therapy & implications of psychotherapy research for therapeutic 
practice, 11203 
therapy & learning psychology, 8906 
therapy & symptoms vs unconscious dynamics, 11224. 
therapy as learning situation, 11233 
therapy implications for psychotherapy, 8953 
therapy research, 11228 
therapy techniques & learning theory & alienation, 4320 
therapy vs psychoanalytic therapy, male homosexuals, 8908 
therapy, evaluation, 10190. 
therapy, Gilles de la Tourette’s syndrome, motor tic, 13276 
therapy, hypnosis & fuseestion desensitization, 12397 
therapy, problems & evaluation, 10191 
therapy, theft, 10 yr old, comment, 13335 
Reus theft, 10 yr old, 13337 
thioridazine, control, chronic schizophrenics, 12404 
tolerance development to amphetamine, rat, 9735 
traits & correlation of musical talents, 4-6 graders, 11155 
typology in psychology & physiology, 3493 
variance, individual differences vs situations, 8252 
variation seeking, measurement, 544 
vector concept mathematical definition, 9343 
vs psychoanalysis, therapy, 12717 
hole body exposure to X-rays & early, monkey, 9753 
Aschavior Problems 
antisocial, father absence during childhood, male, 4059, 
anxiety in contemporary society, р зала View, book, 6791 
arson, repertory grid technique, 6 
behavior rehearsal vs advice vs nondirective therapy, 12399 
character disorders & psychiatric treatment, 11296 
deviancy perception by self & others, 5663 
deviant behavior inventory construction for children, 8244 
distorted reports to clinician of child's development by parent, 13219 
epidemiology, disorders, 6-12 yr olds, 11020 
epilepsy, EEG alpha activity, 4543 2 
leine-Levin syndrome, eating & withdrawal & sexuality, 4390 
& learning & imipramine therapy, children, 6761 
mental illness continuum, 2977 
mothers as behavior therapists for own children, 3108 
obstreperous behavior & physique, delinquent boys, 7886 
psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 
psychopathology & treatment & research, text, 6689 
psychopathology in literature, book, 10152 
pupil personality patterns & emotionally disturbed, 4427 
role oÍ family, research, 11298 
sociopath, queda & psychiatric development, book, 13320 
somnambulism, EEG & psychiatric interview, 10265 
therapy, covert sensitization, 5586 
Behavioral Science 
behavior theory & behavior types, 4700 
brain cholinergic synaptic transmission, 8550 — f 
brain stimulation & neurophysiological & behavior, review, 10850 
city planning, role, 5322 
definition & history, 8161 
genetics, annual review, 5126 
GSR theory & methodology, 10832 
history, & William James, 8150. 
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laser radiation, rat, 5123 

learning, children, 10384 

localized, & laterality, 6961 an 
Memory-for-Designs Test, orientation errors, 8260 
memory, & hospitalization, 15 yr follow-up, 6958 


book, 12573 
& mental retardation, impersistence, 13442 
mentally retarded children, treatment, 3290 
mentally retarded children, perceptual organization, 4550 
MMPI performance, 1892 
mouse, & emotional responsiveness, 3958 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic Test, 6666 


ovalocytosis, vs mongolia, 898 
pathogenesis of pugilistic encephalopathy, 5050 
perception of geometric figures, children, 4537 


views, 9143 
personality heterogeneity & dependency, alcoholics, 608 
phonetic content of cries, vs normal infants, 12568 
& projective House-Tree-Person drawings, 5129 
psychological tests, comparison & evaluation, 700 
& psychotic differential diagnosis, children, 4389 
Purdue Pegboard as screening test, 6962 
Purdue Pegboard differential diagnosis, 8253 
& pursuit rotor performance, 699 ` "ue 
Quast & Koppitz Bender Gestalt cross validation, 8005 
& R-S learning, 6960 4 
reticulocyte count, vs mongolism sex differences, 5894 
Wd & intelligence & perception, 13429 
Rorschach & cognitive tests, adolescent, 11411 
Rorschach differentiation & race, 8998 
severity & classification, 1893 
severity, patterns of deficits, children & adults, 6963 
short term memory, vs familial mental retardation, 5878 
sleep-like conditions & EEG reactivity, 7421 


special education program, preschool, 1953 

Spiral Aftereffect Test & stress instructions, 3289 
Spiral aftereffect, speed & distance from viewer, 10387 
temporal lobe & acute schizophrenics & anxiety, 4471 


test of knowledge of unusual meanings of familiar words, 3222 


time estimation, auditory stimuli, practice, 10385 
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auditory intensity judgment, heteromodal & intramodal stimulation, 
11413 


Bender Gestalt Test, background interference technique, 6956 


blind children, prenatal, seizures, & sensory deprivation, 1875 
causal connection between head injury & posterior rhythm, 8535 


choreiform syndrome & behavior problems, children, 10383 
comparison of visual & Sus P ke functions, 5039 


diagnosis, Bender-Gestalt & Reitan's Aphasia RE Totis 5660 


interpretation & identification of cognitive dimensions, 4538 


mental retardation, & speech disorders & learning & rehabilitation, 


neuropsychiatric sequelae of posttraumatic cerebral fat emboli, 9760 


perceptual & perceptual motor dissociation & schizophrenics, 5731 
perceptual-motor performance & supportive vs disinterested inter- 


& ouis discrimination test, & cerebral palsied & mentally retarded, 


& eg. discrimination test, & mentally retarded & cerebral palsied 


Brain Lesion 


Trail Making Test, differential diagnosis with schizophrenics, 8257 
tumors & seizures, 6954 

& visual зр aftereffect, 80 " 

& waterfall illusion aftereffect persistence, alcoholics, 11410 
writing reversal & midline body orientation, children, 9248 


Brain Disorder (see also Visual Lesion) 


acute psychiatric illness, organic, 5856 
aneurysm & basal rhythm & alteration of reticular brain stem, 304 
bibliography, Soviet, in translation, 9367 
Burnett syndrome & are changes, case amon: 5777 
cerebellar hypoplasia & vestibular responses, cat, 631 
depression & therapy, aged, 10386 
fase runs differentiation in diagnosis, 9139 
general is in Sweden, 6953 

ioma, hemispherectomy, & psychological impairment, 11921 

отісіде, 2 cases, 3145 
Hooper Visual nization Test, European application, 8268 
E Le narcolepsy & REM, 3286 
hydrocephalus treatment evaluation, 8004 
intracranial pulsations & ultrasonic measurement, 8537 
IQ differences of right & left spastic hemiplegic children, 5859 
mammillothalamic, ЖЫТТАЙТ ДЕ) behavior, cat, 5044 
mammillothalamic, 2-way avoidance decrements, cat, 5045 
organic, psychodiagnosis, 11285 
philosophy, essence & existence, 12703 
preventive psychiatry, school & community treatment facilities, 12740 
Schizophrenia, hypertonic, & cerebral arteriosclerosis, 6887 
tumor diagnosis with EEG & gamma encephalography, 9137 


tumor diagnosis with gamma encephalography, 9138 
Brain Lesion 


& activity & behavior in maze, rat, 8512 

acute lateralized, patient Wechsler-Bellevue responses, 6964 

aigu vua ы ЧК & cortical & subcortical response patterns, 
cat, 1 

& alternation maze behavior in rat, 237 

amygdala, & avoidance learning, rat, 5040 

amygdala, & avoidance response retention & ap rat, 11923 

amygdala, & development, rat & cat & monkey, 740. 

amygdala, К. & social dominance, rat, 12948 

amygdaloid, & avoidance behavior & visual discrimination, cat, 241 

amygdaloid, & flight & defense behavior, cat, 242 

amygdaloid, & milk-ejection reflex in rat, 239 

anterior temporal lobectomy & epilepsy & intelligence scale per- 
formance, 11414 

& aphasia, 1889 

& aphasia, 1894 

avoidance & climbing, turtle, 9676 

& avoidance conditioning in rat, 227 

& background noise intensity vs bar-pressing response, rat, 8515 

brain bisection & simultaneous double discrimination, 5042 

brightness discrimination & cues, neodecorticate rats, 2475 

cancer, resistance to tumor growth, 6328 

caudate nucleus, & perseveration in delayed task, rat, 2477 

choice reaction time & stimulus uncertainty, 4528 

cingulate cortex & alternation learning & retention, rat, 1152 

clinical vs experimental research, 633: 

cognitive processes, book, 1166 

commisurotomy & stimulation of 1 ear, dog, 8543 

conditioned suppression of activity & avoidance, rat, 3837 

conditioning in rat, thalamic nuclei, 3826 

corpus callosum section, tactile discrimination, monkey, 6324 

cortex & реч: colliculus & visually guided behavior mediation, 
cat, 1295 

& discrimination learning & reversal, in cat, 240 

dorsolateral frontal, & alternation, monkey, 7404 

electrical brain stimulation & coagulation, monkey, 8517 

extinction resistance of food CR & tactile & auditory CS, 2474 

figure-ground differentiation in diagnosis, 9139 

focal cerebral vascular, & arterial occlusions, 5041 

fornicotomy, ACTH secretion, rat, 5051 

frontal EOS & conditioned emotional response freezing component, 
rat, 

frontal lobotomy & autistic thinking, 6339 

frontal, & electrically conditioned responses, cat, 7403 

frontal, & spatial delayed response impairment, monkey, 7397 

frontal, tactual & visual discrimination learning, monkey, 9670 

frontal, visual discrimination & behavior stability, monkey, 9671 

fronto-hypothalamic control, & differential inhibition, rabbit, 85 10 

pes & avoidance behavior, cat, 11918 

iabenula, & avoidance in rat, 7400 

Hamilton search test performance & breed & age, cat, 12016. 

hemicerebrectomy, & Lu. monkey,5056 |. j 

herispherectamy jor lioma psychol impiia Ls 

iemispherectomy, defensive movemen! conditioning, dog, 
isbheric Aia & Visual functions, 6338 


s, language 
& hi; tical functions in man, book, 6330 
[enr ablation & discrimination reversal, monkey, 2480 
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hi mpal, & maze & passive avoidance learning in rats, 229 

stes & passive. а learning, rat, 1 1915 

hippocampal, & strychnine & maze behavior, rat, 11922 

hippocampal, ке alternation, rat, 1158 

hippocampal, fo pele & conditioning, rat, 7401 

hippocampal, in rat, & maze learning, 230 

hippocampectomy & response perseveration, rat, 1154 

hippocampus & EEG, & discrimination learning, cat, 235 

ЖЕШ & neocortex, retention & reinforcement schedule, rat, 
673 


hippocampus & response perseveration, rat, 3833 

hippocampus, & alimentary motor reflex, cat, 8514 3 

hippocampus, & DRL reinforcement schedule & operant condi- 
tioning, rat, 11920 

hippocampus, & memory, 11914 

hippocampus, & operant conditioning, rat, 5049 

human, specific & nonspecific effects, 4292 x 

hypophysectomy, electrocorticogram & vasopressin, cat, 10842 

hypothalamic & food intake & intravenous glucose, rabbit, 2473 

hypothalamic self stimulation, rat, 11917 \ 

hypothalamic, & temperature & radiothyroxine, quail, 6391 

hypothalamus & weight regulation, hyperphagic rat, 6327 

hypothalamus, & amphetamine E cR d of food intake, rat, 6323 

hypothalamus, & thermosensitive locomotion, rat, 6336 

hypothalamus, shock avoidance & learning, mice, 5054 

in Меен & EEG, & discrimination learning in cat, 235 

inferior colliculi, audiogenic seizure, rat, 10845 

inferotemporal & lateral striate, & discrimination, monkey, 6321 

infraparietal, higher visual functions, 6329 

inhibitory centers in sexual behavior, male rat, 7532 

& instrumental conditioning in rat, 224 

interhemisphere transfer of motor CR, dog, 5047 

interhemispheric cuing systems & neocortical commissures section, 
monkey, 12951 

intermanual stereognostic size discrimination, monkey, 9666 

lateral & medial midbrain, & food motivation, rat, 8513 

lateralized frontal tumor, & intelligence, 5055 

шш & memory & posttrial strychnine & hippocampectomy, rat, 


learning deficits & hippocampal, split-brain cat, 243 
Eu d dues rat, 9678 

learning synthesis of alternation & esca; Tesponses, га! 
leucotomy, anxiety & agoraphobia, 12953 UCET 
limbic structures, behavioral effects, rat, 12947 

limbic system & avoidance condi ning, rat, 6331 

limbic system, courtship & mating behavior, rat, 10847 
lobectomy, intellectual functioning, 4283 

lobotomy, schizophrenics, alternation learning test, 4453 


location & verbalization in Parkinsonians, 11 
locus & visual perception speed, 1155 
maze learning preoperative environment, rats, 2476 
medial geniculate, & conditioned noise aversion retention, rat, 12952 
medial temporal lobe structures & delayed matching, monkey, 1153 
median cortex, & sexual behavior, male hamster, 7399 O. 
mental disorder, neuroanatomy & limbic s: tem, book, 11194 
pesce ES Bray, & reinforcing brain stimulation Tat, 3828 
ic reticular formatioi i Tat, 2 

method, cerebral function analysis jpg 119781 changes, ra, 225 
midbrain & pons, & deep sleep; cat, 6322 
& motor alimentary CRs, monkey , 5048 
& multiple choice task, frontal loi tomy, in man, 234 
neocortex & learning of visual habits, rat, 3831 ° 
neocortex, & visual Placing behavior, rat) 9664 
neocortical, & black-white discrimination habit, rat, 38: 
neonatal, & cslayed-response learning, cat, 9679 S 
nervous ion & learni, 

\ 930 тет Senses & emotion & learning & motivation, book, 
Occipital cortex, & lea i iscriminati, 
зісу bats Ӯ, radiation аз crimination, rat, 3835 

f ulbs, тї ir 

orbital & ME EE а 


i bilateral subcortical 
Paskiotons гае, stereotaxic, 3 case histories 1037 
Posterior pareti & топа, tace dicen та 11924 


Posterior tha iria: cue Seumination, monkey, 6325 
Precruciate cortex. Тен Fetention, rat, 9667 
Beirat fos 'omotor сопе 6: 


г [ ning, 
motor cortex, & behavior, ca 9663 
Prefrontal lobectomy & retenti бш 
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tal-limbic area, acquisition & extinction problems, cat, 1163 
FOR & chlorpromazine & lever pressing, rat, 8564 ^ 
septal, & exploratory behavior & emotionality, in rat, 211 
septal, avoidance perseveration during extinction, rat, 11916 
& sequence task performance, in monkey, 233 
sexual behavior, male rat, 11911 — 
spatial alternation & position learning, rat, 9668 
split-brain & interhemispheric conditioning, dog, 9669 
spreading depression, interhemispheric transfer of avoidance, 9674 
striatecortex, monocular acquisition & interocular transfer, rat, 12950 
stuttering & cerebral hemisphere dominance, 11393 
subcortical, & audiogenic scizures, rat, 9683 
subproreal, alimentary conditioning, dog, 6341 
superior colliculi & eye movements, monkey, 12954 
sympathectomy & avoidance learning in mouse, 244 р 
telencephalon & diencephalon removal, mesencephalon clectrical 
stimulation & locomotion, cat, 12962 
temporal lobe, dichotic tion of melodies, 9675 
thalamic & limbic, & self-stimulation, rat, 7396 
& thiopentobarbital narcosis & photostimulation, rabbit, 1829 
& timing behavior, rat, 275 
unilateral ablation & position response preference in monkeys, 228 
ventromedial hy alamic lesions & avoidance learning. cat, 10846 
& ventromedial nuclei & affective reactions vs satiety, 10844 
& verbal & extraverbal components of language, 8511 
vestibular nuclei, & REM sleep, cat, 6334 
bic responses in midbrain & thalamus & basal ganglia, cat, 
visual cortex, cat, 1162 
visual cortex, depth & pattern discrimination, cat, 9680 
visual discrimination habit & decortication & amphetamine, rat, 3824 
& visual pattern discrimination in cat, 223 


& visually guided behavior, in cat, of colliculus, 238 
Brain St 


ет 
focal area, & optokinetic nystagmus disorder, 88 
schizophrenia, hyperarousal, reticular formation, 5743 
mulation (sce also Stimulation /Central) 
acoustic & electrical, cat, 255 
acoustical & electrical, & detection by guinea pig. 12083 
adrenal medulla, & Phospholipids, 8$ j 
apparatus & cable swivel device, 3598 
avoidance learning & figure discrimination, cat, 12961 
carbachol, & avoidance conditioning, rat, 8518 
caudate & capsular, & Cortico-pyramidal reflex, cat & monkey, 3847 
cerebellar vermis, & crus I responses, cat, 7413 
chemical, cannula но for implanting & injecting, 1169 
& chlorpromazine & caffeine & electrical activity, 1227 
cholinergic, lateral hypothalamus, water deprivation & learning, 7412 
& conditioned induction of paradoxical sleep in rabbit, 245 
cortical spreading depression & open field behavior, rat, 3842 
cortical spreading depression & habituation of exploration, rat, 8523 
Gortico-rubral connections of brain somesthetic areas, cat, 8521 
& delayed response in monkey, electrical, 250 


drin lac & hypothalamic self stimulation, rat, 11938 


lation, rat, 11935 


electrical, conditioned fig 
electrical, focal convulsi 


behavior, pigeon, 8520 


geniculate unit response & wav. le: z or, 7392 

hypnosis in rabbit, electrical. p ngth & intensity, monkey, 
iscrimination learni 9 

ypothalamus, cat, attack of rat. сали зз 


hypothalamus, self, reinforceme: 


nt & extinction, rat, 6343 A 
perra ecttode tes у & emotional manifestations, organic 
lateral vs media ША 


hypothalamic electrical; & rei fc t, 7419 
light evoked respon: = ky apa 
medial forebrain b bundle d pont, $130 


Ë 3 rophosphate, rat, 11926 : 
dA v reticular formation responses to peripheral stimuli, 
ало ar Ж. Јосотоціоп, telencephalon & diencephalon 
ЕКЫ reticular formation, atr. 

'uron д б 5 
neurophysiological & i fupraspinal brain yd 1149 
Poncontingent septal stimulati 
norepinephrine, hypothal 


Brightness 


positive & negative reinforcing, pigeon, 7405 
potassium chloride & pentylenetetrazol & strychnine, & maze 
learning, rat, 9682 
primary reinforcer, & tone as secondary reinforcer, rat, 4016 
recruiting responses & CR, monkey, 2481 
reinforcement of delayed response in monkey, 249 
reinforcement schedule & discrimination, rat & guinea pig, 10851 
reinforcement vs conventional reinforcement, s 
reinforcement, discrimination learning, rat, 2488 
reinforcing, & mesencephalic central gray lesions, rat, 3828 
reticular formation, electrical, & metabolism, rabbit, 5033 
secondary reinforcement & extinction resistance, rat, 12093 
self stimulation & conditioned suppression, rat, 9814 
self stimulation & partial reinforcement, rat, 12963 
self stimulation, squirrel & rat, 11939 
self-stimulation, fixed interval, & bar pressing habit, rat, 1170 
self, & tranylcypromine & methamphetamine, rat, 11936 
self, chlordiazepoxide & diazepam, rat, 9685 
self, electrical, & pulse frequency, rat, 3843 
self, hippocampus, rat, 7420 
self, intertrial interval & intensity, rat, 9686 
self, methamphetamine, rat, 51 
self, rate, & waveform & intensity, rat, 9689 
sensory evoked DC responses in cortex, cat, 10849 
sensory, & superior colliculus response, rabbit, 5060 
septal area, & discrimination reversal, rat, 11931 
sleep induction, 254 
spreading cortical depression & amnesia, rat, 8524 
spreading cortical depression & avoidance retention, rat, 11930 
spreading cortical depression & memory trace localization, rat, 11934 
spreading depression & habituation transfer, rat, 9684 
thalamus reticular formation, atropine, & ончу response, 7411 
transfer of conditioned responses, monkey, 8525 
unilateral spreading cortical depression & maze alteration, rat, 11928 
vasopressin & adrenal steroids, multiple evoked response at mid- 
brain, rat, 12959 
visually evoked potentials amplitude & age, 5064 
Brightness (see also Light) 
binocular, & complementary functioning of eyes, 11718 
changes, intermittency rates & observer criteria, 9491 
discrimination learning, & size, mentally retarded children, 10404 
discri tion reversal & overlearning, rat, 12056 
display symbol legibility, 9493 
duration & luminance, exponent, 11729 
duration of white light, & loudness of white noise, 12806 
EKG galvanometer as light shutter, 11676 
eye & rain physiol visual perception, book, 8326 
eye binocular rivalry & contrast at contours & foveae area, 931 
flash signal discrimination, bright vs dim, 927 
flash signal discrimination, bright vs dim, 930 
forgetting, alley, & reward magnitude, rat, 10976 
increment threshold, & luminance, 926 
individual, functions & loudness cross modality matches, 11685 
intermittent & single flash, & luminance, 4830 
luminance & size of test vs inducing field, binocular, 943 
metacontrast & EEG, 12966 
preference, frog, 2598 
size & shape perception of target, 7250 
stimulus illumination & saccadic eye movement & EEG, 11738 
visual perception of stimuli with ramp-like contours, 4825 
Brightness Discrimination 
brain protein metabolism, rat, 11986 
coexistent stimuli, constancy, 4815 
color contrast & legibility, 13618 
conflict, increasing difficulty, rat, 13030 _ 7; " 
Затен simultaneous vs successive stimuli & adapting field, 


index & saturation & hue produced by luminance & wavelength & 
_ temporal interactions, 8340 
infancy, 6488 
lightness of grays vs background reflectance, 11731 
neodecorticate rats, cues, 5475 3 
p DSychophysiological threshold & 3 methods compared, pigeon, 3608 
ISiness. 
applied psychology, & learning & mental health & crime, book, 8189 
automation & employee int nal relationships, 12642 
bureaucratic roles, pressures & defenses, 9299 
career mobility & organizational commitment, 8125 
college student, Kuder Vocational Preference Record, 3422 
conception of labor arbitrator role, 6013 
creative person in industry, 12641 
Creativity & training programs огрене, 12665 
Ision games, process analysis, 
employee motivation & monetary compensation, 11552 
executive attitudes & characteristics, book, 
export sales promotion & decision making, 13557 
fatigue, industry, & food & drinks, 10503 
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human needs & industrialization, book, 13112 

industrial purchasing & consumer behavior, book, 4669 

industrial relations, instruction, 806 

industrial worker, double function, 13580 

& industrialization effect on welfare services in US, book, 688 
instructors, assessment, 1986 

intra-organizational conflict, comparative analysis, 8142 

job recruitment, personality & biography, college graduates, 13567 
leadership & motivation, management, book, 9. 

management practices, book, 13592 

manufacturing organizations attributes & behavior, 11560. 
marketing education & psychology PhD program, 3500 

& organizational change & behavioral science, 7107 

organizational problem diagnosis changes & T group training, 12671 
personnel тап: ent, textbook, 11531 

research & development, book, 13564 

salesmen, role conflict & manager expectations & job satisfaction, 


selection techniques for Pakistani postgraduate students, 4607 
sickness & absenteeism, 12638 

social psychology applications, & military, 9265 

stockbroker, status-set & role-set, 13118 

superstitions, & sources, 6011 

supervisor characteristics, iron & steel industry, Britain, 10517 
technical publications & user, 8111 

union, content SUM YER of minutes, steel industry, 10504 


values & religious denominational differences, 467 
work, motivation-hygiene theory, book, 8095 
Caffeine (see Stimulant) 
California F Scale (see also Authoritarianism, F Scale) 
fantasy a ince, 1569 


reference scale, 8271 


multiple choice vs 2-choice form, & drawing 
ities, 5612 


report on Soviet psychiatry & psychiatric facil 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 

achievement motivation & autobiography, college students, 10106 

ACL adjectives & scales on, 4245 

cross-cultural validation, 892 

estimation of MMPI profiles, 4253 _ 

femininity scale, сон validity, 6649 

item properties & scale reliability, & MMPI, 7208 

parole violation prediction, MMPI, 3143 

programed interpretation, & MMPI, 11167 

DS ed & smoking, childhood to maturity, 8868 

Repression-Sensitization scale & adjustment, 2935 

seminary student success differentiation, 8864 

social maturity appraisal, 8854 

test-retest stability, 7209 

validity of cluster scores, 8251 


Cancer 
& anxiety, 6680 
anxiety & hormone balance, 4277 


awareness of fatality & self-blame, 6691 
breast, & ego regression, case history, 5783 
breast, & separation experience, 6692 
central nervous system, asexual reproduction, 6685 
cervical, patient data & prognosis, 6902. 
cervical, sexual behavior & neurosis, 2982 
denial & repression, & delay in consulting physician, 6683 
fantasy, death as lover, female patient, 7943 

fear arousal & behavior & attitude change, 12256 

free fatty acid increase under stress, 689 

hypnotherapy, 6750 

informational impact, 6696 

Jewish vs Catholic vs Protestant male, & cigarette smoking, 6695 
Jewish vs Catholic vs Protestant male, & cigarette smoking, 6700 
knowledge & smoking habits, 13148 

life history data, 6687 

lung, & personality, 6900 

lung, cigarette smoking, sex differences, 2981 

malignant, & defense mechanisms, denial & repression, 6673 
neural-hormonal resistance to tumor growth, 6328 
neural-hormonal response to stress in dog & psychosomatics, 6424 
patient management & role of physician, 6763 

patient's expression of feelings, 6699 

& personality, 6895 

physician's role in therapy, 10156 

postoperative depression, 6756 

& premorbid personality, 6899 

psychophysiology, 6894 

psychosomatic ps 6898 — m 

matic factor, рг 
psychosoi р 'ognosis, i1358 
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Cardiovascular SUBJECT 


Cardiovascular (see also Blood, Heart) 
alcoholic psychoses & 73, & revisions, 12471 
anxiety measurement, forearm blood flow, & stress, 13348 
avoidance response & heart rate change, dog, 2560 
capillary morphology, & schizophrenic classification, 10285 
carotid arteries & morbid coilings & surgical treatment, 5117 
cerebral arteriosclerosis & ‘cognition, 12941 
coronary disease, & VERLA, middle-aged men, 9761 
curare, response to shock, dog, 9717 
disease & emotional stress, 8569. 
disease & suicide, & respiratory disease, 4402. 
disease, kinesthesis & temperature threshold, 6390 
NU , & neural & pigmentary & allergic reactions, 7800 
EEG, visual stimuli, & respiration, 2495 
electromagnetic field, high frequency intensity, vascular CR, 6388 
focal cerebral vascular lesions & arterial occlusions, 5041 
heart rate & respiratory acceleration, dog, 11982 
hypothalamic self-stimulation & blood pressure & heart rate, dog, 
1245 


& intracranial aneurysm & basal rhythm, 304 

neonate, & motor response to white noise, 8675 
neurocirculatory asthenia & neurosis, 10886 
Obsessive-compulsive neurosis, disturbances, 6838 
physiological differences & age & youth & training, 10890 
psychophysiological, reactions & motivational patterns, 7745 
response as correlate of attention in infants, D 
schizophrenia diagnosis, capillary pathology & fragility, 13312 
ase His Y Cost, pulse rate & oxygen consumption, 10501 


acetonuria & test anxiety in child, drug & family group therapy, 5790 
рн, autogenous training, 10337 
alexia, color naming defects, 12563 
anal personality, 1841 
anorexia nervosa, symptoms & treatment, 10335 
anxiety hysteria, daughter of iscuous father, 6909 
Anxiety neurosis about breathing dust, 9063 
asthma & melancholia & death, Psychoanalytic view, 7945 
ataxia-telangiectasia & mental retardation, 1404 
auditory hallucination, hysteria, woman, 5791 
autism etiology, child, 12531 
autism, child, outpatient treatment, 12533 
'andicapped by heredity & environment, 12529 
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autism, 3 children h: 
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hysterical blindness, response to visual cues in operant conditioning, 
10339 


identification of girl with mother, 670 _ 

He rahe a im р in amnesia, 9066 

insanity of George І, 

Laurence: Mode DEd syndrome, 11359 

learning theory treatment, 1839 

Lincoln/Mary Todd, 5793 

loss of contact with reality, woman, & contemporary society, book, 
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maternall; rived 5 yr old girl, psychotherapy, 4480 

таласы inf: Ç & devel ient & adjustment, 9056 

mentally retarded child, operant conditioning of feeding behavior, 
10407 


mirror-image movements of | arm with other & diplomyelia, 9061 
mistrust & defensive omnipotence, disorganized child, 13405 
Mount Everest & communication feedback & sustained group goal 
striving, 13152 

mourning of father's death, 10 yr old boy, 10331 
multiple tics of head, boy, anxiety & behavior therapy, 10329 
music therapy in private practices, 3 cases, 9067 
Negro with Makarna. racial & sexual identity, 6911 
neurotic virginity, & psychosexual development, 672 
Oedipus complex in schizophrenic, 5732 
operant conditioning of attention, psychotic girl, 10332 
paranoid schizophrenic, psychoanalytic therapy, 1840 
р descriptions, neurologically handicapped child, 11402 

'arkinson's disease, sterotaxic brain surgery & psychological experi- 

ences, 10378 

Persistent vomiting & psychosomatics, 13394 

hobic behavior & insipid diabetes, girl, 13402 
Piperazine & severe psychological reaction, adolescent, 10879 
Pregnant woman analysis, & post-partum depression, 664 
Premature ego development, longitudinal study, 13407 

utism & congenital auditory imperception, 668 

Psychosomatic paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia in boy, 7937 
Psychotherapy of two adolescent females, 1643 
reconciliation therapy, 13278 
recurring hysterical pseudostupors, 7891 
sado-necrophilia, 7947 
schizoaffective adolescent girl, mental hospital program, 3242 


autism, 8 yr old, toilet train, conditioni schizophrenia follow-up studies, childhood through adolescence, 
bilateral hip disarticulation po male, 125g APY, 12528 ERES 
blind idiot to normal blind adolescent, 10338 wzophrenia, book, 7942 гос 4 
blind spastic child development, 4479 » schizophrenic female writer & associations in writings, 9062 
boxing, neuropsychiatric 3237 schizophrenic reaction, physical examination & misdiagnosis, 5781 
brain injured adolescent & Rorschach & cognitive tests, 11411 schizophrenic recession de FE drawings, 4482 
breast cancer & ego regression, 5783 ^ schizophrenic, woman, self image & therapy, 5785 
bronchial asthma as mourning reaction, 11327 "ree paraplegia & severe mental retardation & delusional ideas, 28 
Burnett syndrome & neurological cha 5777 „Уг old female, 9060 
о йш, 13357 nges, spioni muscular E b Huntington's chorea, 6908 
са| im & thi li А z ting cure, chi 
ch reading before operta occlusion, 9068 rye eal encounter, 6907 
chil izophrenic, IQ & ? lerapeutic play group, 6910 
childhood илен Q reading performance, 7940 therapy by letter for ñ after ви ive ther; 82 
n БУШУ, & teacher reinforcement, 9059 I yr ipportive therapy, 5582 
x Paranoia, child, 9057 Y кару o dirai ia 9 yr old boy, 4481 
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auditory induced spinal motor responses, 209 
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avoidance conditioning by air blast, apparatus, 5178 
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DEL learning & figure discrimination & brain stimulation, 
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brain temperature & arousal, 211 
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adolescence, decision making, & religion, 12187 
behavior disorders, treatment in military, 3107 
characterology, introversion-extraversion, book, 7537. 


characterology, object vs subject psyche, book, 4210 
counseling unmarried parents, 7967 

cultural exclusion, cross-cultural study, & mental health, 5307 
dependent infantile, confrontation technique treatment, 3025 


disorders & psychiatric treatment, 11296 

group therapy & severe, disorders, women, 8936 

oral stage & development, & psychoanalytic interpretation, 1735 
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o: & maladjusted emotional reactions & genetic evolution, 

symptom formation & psychoanalytic interpretation, 1720 
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Mooney Problem Check List & anxiety, college students, 12346 
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carbon dioxide & retrograde amnesia, rat, 11962 

chemoreception in worm, approach- 'oidance, 1196 

cholinesterase & RAN schizophrenia stages, 12511 

dietary & cerebral calcium, & learning & retention, rat, 7441 d 
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enzyme induction in psychosomatic disorder, 5772 

histamine brain content, bulbocapnine induced catalepsy, rat, 5083 


hypothesis of affective disorders, 3232 
N. -dimethylserotonin in schizophrenic vs normals, 6880 
& neurological basis of behavior, book, 6313 
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pineal gland, noradrenaline & dopamine content, rat, 5089 _ 
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eating & social interaction, 4034 
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imprinting & perceptual learning, 7481 
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deductive 


+ emotional complications, 10158 O 
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EEG examination problems & hypnosis, 10149 
electroencephalography, 6351 


guilt severity & 
Israeli, 9971 м п 

hemophiliac, defensive & adaptational behavior, 9763 

& hospital, 4354 

hospital adjustment, 8970 

hyperkinetic, diagnosis, checklist, 7856 ч Ia. 

hypnotizability vs sex & Children's Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, 
4860 


hypnotizability, intelli 
ill 


identification intensity, Kibbutz vs non-Kibbutz 


ence & role playing, 2665 
ness & surgery, psychoanalytic view, book, 6495 
India, rural district, family structure, 2737 
influence & role & function of mother of asthmatic child, 4092 
inhibition & Rorschach human movement responses, 4256 
judgments & social influence, 7558 
Kahn. Test of Symbol Arrangement, 4047 
kibbutz, & rearing & education, book, 405 
language handicapped, differential diagnosis, 3388 
language usage, social class differences, 8811 
language, paradigmatic & syntagmatic organization, & adults, 12295 
lisping & t umb-sucking & open-bite malocclusions, 11398 
long term illness & effect on amily, 2699 
low intelligence on remote island, 6564 
measured & perceived intelligence & social power & popularity, Sth 
grade, 10998. 
mental health programs, communit & state, book, 13410 
mental retardation, bibliogra hy, 9369 
mentally retarded, camping t erapy, 12572 
mentally retarded, institution admission criteria defects, 12579. 
DEA behavior & nurturance & parental child rearing attitudes, 


поба cues & imitation & vicarious reinforcement, 10988 

modified Syracuse Scales of Social Relations, 6973 

monologue in problem Solving, 6297 

motor behavior & birth defects, 4060 

& Mowrer/ Eysenck's conditioning theory of conscience, reply to 
criticism, 4 

& Mowrer/Eysenck's жүк yi 


theory of conscience, note, 431 
murder & 


ren under 15, Finland, 5693 
nificance of hallucinations, 12461 
tanford-Binet & Columbia Mental 
Test scores, 12564 


object of dispute in civil court case, 9097 
РЕ assessment of intellect & personality in school, book, 


Organic trauma, EEG & intelligence, 4061 
кн, protective mother, 605 
Parent-child relations, ado, 


paternal seduction, disdai 
Pathologi vrbes in as defense, 13100 


Sgical investigation of TSOn-images, epileptics, 8009 
latric office use of quick чтол таве tes, 435 
Perception of Parent response to illness, 2702 
Perceptual investigatory responses, 2659 

ае hypothesis formation & social reinforcement response, 


she infants, 10157 


book in С, п, 4057 
first name social desirability. 869 ve 
2 & 3 yr olds, 6499 
bol & competition motivation, 10992 
5 book, 10574 
» inner world, Unconscious, dreams, book, 4063 


Childhood /Ability ... 


question, determinants of incidence & content, 5223 

reading interest, & adolescence, 805: 

rehearsal of adult neutral & aversive behavior, 4054 

reinforcing agents, normal vs retarded peer, 3323 

residential therapy, staff communication & sensitivity, 13267 

resistance to temptation & sex of child & E, 5224 

response amplitude & reinforcement, 9890 

response speed & goal blocking & effortfulness, 6198 

role playing & awareness & identification method, in elementary 
school, 3370 

role taking, child with younger child, 2666 

Rorschach & intelligence, Denmark, 2669 

Rorschach response protocols, Norway, 2954 

rubella encephalopat ji & intellectual & neurological effects, 5216 

scaling of incentives, & reinforcement, 115 

schizophrenic mothers, biochemistry & social history, 7582 

school adjustment & perceived family relationships in 4th grade, 3371 

school adjustment, abilities & personality, 5th grade boys, 10440 

school maladjustment & program for prevention, 3368 

self reinforcement & age & incentives, 12130. 

self reinforcement, & modeling cues, 5292 

separation trauma & institution placement adaptation, 11260 

ces & parent dominance & child rearing attitudes, 


sex role pattern preference & socioeconomic class, 9995 

sexual behavior, literature & theories, 9987 

sexual education, & negative parental guidance, 398 

short-term memory, l 

skin reddening & erythrophobia, domination by ТЕ 9653 

social & psychological factors in development, 1383 

social acceptance & test performance, Negro & white, socioeconomic 
status, 12225 

social behavior, & interaction sequences, 406 

social casework, & families, book, 7975 

social history of, & family life, book, 1377 

social reinforcement response, & positive & negative contact, 394 

pora DER & previous social contact & dependent variable, 
8 


socially deprived, teaching method in reading, 3385 
socioeconomic status & influence of peers, 412 
somnambulism, EEG, 10264 
Soviet, psychiatric asj ‚ 3018 
stimulus alternation & response repetition, 3718 
attempts, 12478 
icide, & Бесон ayia de adolescents, 611 
symbolism in play, 8 А 
systemic lupus erythematosus, psychogenesis, 6897 
task performance & verbal reinforcement, 6261 
& television viewing in Germany & England & US, 400 
test rapport & method for achieving, 2910 
thinking, & intelligence vs creativity, book, 429 
treatment services in community mental health center, 4491 
TV rating, vs program staff, 2848 
verbal achievement & word association, 428 
viewpoint of socialization & parents, 6487 
welfare legal cases & physicians’ training, 11607 7 
word association, modifiers for culture free substantives, 6496 
2nd generation guidance patients & parental influence, 12545 
Childhood/ Ability 
anxiety & performance, 7-9 yrs, 4588 | 
aspiration level, basic vs applied arithmetic problem, 1122 
auditory & visual, & reading, 12146 ur 3 
auditory discrimination & reading achievement. prediction, 11011 
Bender design recall, age & intelligence, 12151 
color-form discrimination & verbal intelligence, 7569 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, group testing, 9922 
communicative [алад 2-3 yr olds, France, 7662 
comparison, 3-6 yr olds, 1101 t 
conceptual cross-modal transfer in deaf & hearing, 5843 
conceptualization, of content from social studies topics, 6300 
conservation of tonal & rhythmic patterns, 6517 
construction of Spanish intelligence test, 1557 . 
correlation of musical talents & behavioral traits, 4-6 graders, 11155 
creativity & adaptive regression & verbalization while painting, 1421 
creativity & intelligences 2884 
creativity & opinion formation, 1417 
creativity & vocational aspirations, 5254 
creativity, & parental values & control, 5271 
creativity, Catholic уз non-Catholic, 6633 
creativity, teacher & self ratings, 759 
& decision making capacity, 7974 
decision making in visual discri imination task, 8496 
development, & secondary education & social class, 6566 
discrimination reversal & conditional discrimination task, 1415 
drawing as child’s expression & ришоре он viewpoint, 13091 
& hand-eye dominance, motor & intellectual, Negro, 4 yrs, 12148 
inductive reasoning response time & impulsivity, 12152 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Childhood/Behavior Problems 


instruction, intelligence & knowledge & grades, 6518 
intelligence & rheumatic fever & anxiety, 
intelligence measurement, exami ehid interaction, 2686 
intelligence test standardization, 6-11 yr olds, 7217 
10 differences of right & left spastic hemiplegics, 5859 
language usage, social class & impulsivity, 
longitudinal study, Stanford-Binet & Griffiths scale, 4082 
magnitude estimation of loudness, vs adults, 11748 

maturation of perceptual functions, & reading disability, 7575 
mental, social clan & cultural group, 7572 
motor performance & test anxiety & presence of others, 6213 
motor, laborimeter, normal & subnormal, 11013 

Musical Apti Profile, 3589 
musical, blind, 4520 
musical, measurement, book, 4080 
Negro, verbal & nonverbal IQ measurement, 8827 
novel form referential communication, 13092 
observation & assessment in school, book, 12621 
& Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test as measure of intelligence, 422 
реи -motor tests & CNS disturbances, 8678 

'orteus Maze, foresight & self-chosen delay of reward, 7571 
predictive, binary event sequences, attention & stimulus trace, 7568 
primary process thinking, SEXES view, 7570 
problem solving, 5-674 yr. of age, 99; 
reading & neurological organization & laterality, book, 11010 
eom берше vy e Т 1-14 yr olds, 8054 

iency & social ‚ 7-14 yr olds, 

reading disability & EEG, аре 
reading disability as pathology predictor, 7966 
reading need evaluation, informal inventory, 4608 
reading skills & cognitive maturation, 524 
reading, & auditory & visual rhythm tion, 4th grade, 11017 
reading, cognitive controls & aggression, 1 
recall of task-relevant information & distraction & age, 9923 
schooling vs. Ping rS Piaget's tasks, Hong Kong, 12150 
& season of birth, 4045 
spelling, Scottish & American children, 7010 
success in school & sex role patterns, 5-6 yr old boys, 4145 
time orientation & perceptual-cognitive organization & reading 

achievement, 9926 
Mace space & number, & interpersonal correlates, 5th grade, 


verbal behavior, situational factor, 1 yr olds, 13073 
1-trial learning, age & meaningfulness, 6509 


Childhood/Anxiety in 


adaptation, instrumental escape conditioning, 1044 
forms, & prevention, 7577 
learning & task performance & aspiration level, 7008 
& meaning, semantic differential, 8714 
& neurasthenia & training, 432 
palmar sweating & transitory, & autonomic nervous system, 5261 
& performance on learning & problem ш tasks, 4077 
test, & mother-child relations, 5th grade, 993 
test, motor performance & presence of others, 6213 
& toy preference, 8717 
verbal & electrodermal responses, 10757 
Childhood /Behavior Problems 
aggression, genesis & treatment, 10266 i 
autism & compliance & resistance in conditioning of children, 4417 
autistic, & social behavior building & electric shock, 3226 
autistic, & social behavior building & electric shock, 3230 
behavior therapy & functional analysis of behavior, 5587 
behavior therapy, theft, 10 yr old, comment, 13335 
behavior therapy, theft, 10 yr old, 13337 
changes after hospitalization, 1 1268 n t 
choreiform syndrome, delinquent & learning & emotional, 10383 
classroom & social acceptance, 5th & 6th grade, 10441 _ a 
classroom teacher & psychiatric consultation, nonadjusting child, 
13234 
clinic vs nonclinic children, & 3 yr follow-up, 12543 
cross-cultural, Sicily, parent rating, 5263 
development falsely reported by parents, clinic, 13219 
deviant behavior inventory construction, 8244 
divorced & separated mothers, MMPI, 6942 
EEG abnormalities, 2492 și 
EEG abnormality & WISC performance in acting out & delinquent 
children, 11181 Р 
epidemiology, 6-12 yr olds, 11020 
family backgrounds, 7962 


оир play therapy, & retardation, girls, 5590 
group play ру, 1 di er, 6684 


hallucinations, institutionalized, & mental 

hyperactivity & chlorpromazine, 12983 

Беку» syndrome, Dus ui ЛЕ 

& learning & imipramine therapy, Ж ^ Н 

lower lames socioeconomic class, child rearing & ше РУ, book, 
987. Я 228 Yt 23030 A 

maternal child rearing attitudes, 9939 
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Childhood/Concepts in ` 
mental disorders, 


11287 
therapist, 31 
MU dada e ded rearing, 5828 


& sage 2nd graders, 9895 _ 
Personally patterns in institutionalized juvenile delinquent boys, 


play & brief | „& BEES 018A 


psychiatry 

psychoanalytic „2 yr old, & mother, book, 6906 
wil gonn maladjusted children, 3037 

теропей delinquent behavior & socioeconomic status, 6567 

&s adult personality, book of case histories, 10154 

short term parent-group education, disturbed child, 4429 


vene up E iopath, book, 13320 
It, ti 
ial education, 7063 Eeva 
stress үз jour pairment, book, 10995 
im| 
suicide threat & age & sex & ион 10250 
ts in reinforcement techniques, 9936 


associations with figure drawing, 1399 
measurement, grades 3-6, 1410 


T 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Childhood / Development in 


world, 


deve t & abstraction, 4050 
Childhood /! in 
aboriginal children, Porteus Maze, & adults & aged, 12117 
abstraction & 


ї of world, 
adoption, unmarried mothers, book, 11383 
affectivity during infancy & Piaget & psychoanalytic theory, 2655 
altered body-ego experiences & regression, & perception, 8995 
жел of tines, cognitive processes, 12134 
arousal level, 12126 
asphyxiated at birth, vs normal, 5231 
auditory perception, organization & differentiation, 5230 
Bender design recall, age & Мыс, 12151 
blind manie child, case history, 4479 
book, 397 


brief separation effects, book, 7544 

central orientations & behavior organization, to adolescence, 5256 
centration & decentration & age & problem clarity, 12149 

& child psychology & intuition & experiment, Binet, 12133 
cleft palate, 1880 

cognition & language, book, 12125 

cognition, book, 1 

cognition, psychotic & brain damaged & normal children, 7751 
cognitive consistency, 9894 

cognitive skills & role-taking, 5267 

cognitive, change in foster home after institution, 5268 


itive, E ies, 
od, development, 468 color & form abstraction. 656. 
bodily, during hospitalization, 1401 color-word interference, Ist & 2nd & 3rd grade, US & USSR, 8707 
category usage, normal & mentally retarded, 9178 concept learning, 13083. м > 
Кр онх of parental vior Inventory, 2704 concept learning & age, 9919 
ere Ded Mind igen n poro Eee m & adolescence, 12114 
color ] , conceptual thinking, lock sorting test, 409 
color & form, d УРД каран, intelligence scales & Piaget tasks, schizophrenic boy, 
& concep identiteanion, Jabelin & variety effect, 419 & PUR sources, adolescent & parent relationship, 1436 
Зри io nent intelligence scales & Piaget tasks, schizo- congenital handicap, emotional, family reaction, 13420 
Conceptual orientation shifts, & adolescence, 12114 ROT pente y ae 
Conjunctive & disjunctive, 3rd grade, 1408 continuity & stabili la ceni I, & teacher rati 
y & stability in eari ial, & hi ‚ 5260 
ment 4-7 yrs, 8693 continuous vs KE oim : tual style, 9928 
death of Kennedy, book, 1404 po eria 4 scl dis 938 
E " Lana ' evoked res to vi: i ion, 7. 
flaerimination & alization, labeling nonsense forms, 2677 criticism of Piaget t theor t оа сорар 
'ormatioi Aw intelligence, 10821 depth & distance Perception, 11734 
fom Чопа! representations, La developmental psychology lectures, 10980 
immanent h jistice, FANA 131 tacon reactions, 12186 
I, reasoning & di ws 8687 'own's syndrome, Staging as predictive index, 9158 
Kellect à йүн discovery, book, early experience & li 
pun 4 ty devel ment, 13083 “ао 1с сег ia na AR book, 
get theory of cognitive development, 411 i š 
hero, ego, & learning & moti i 
Dey T: б OE Кете fy e: relationship, 0-4 yr olds, 13055 
measuring, & onequi ye Agri ya 15 ҮТ ksen's theory & identity crisis & identity diffusion, 4048 
mental rk al thinking, 6th grade girls 1418 fete ГЬ qualitative changes, 3-10 year olds, 1397 
moral judgments, шешу of developmental * sorerliaion of contngen awareness, S677 > 
moral grades si Mos stages, 5269 growing up in social change, 7 ° 
Phenomena, & science educati Loth, vs climate, 10891 
number, En n tion, 2670 Ee hearing прав & emotional & social growth, 4064 
number system, testing, Ist & 2nd image, process & orienting peri ivi 
š ing grade, 9220 imiation A et Адешов period of activity, 12139 
Obesity, OMM & ili 
tonc Каа pr alibi э» 
nation, Turkish 6-7 individual differences in iscriminati 
Feige Sass cle stir ns йиш тышлы tn sh, 25 
Boney pape de л intellectual status & growth studias Bits 10 
Precausal t СЕ 7551 eR drain damaged, 10388 ' 
intel anal, discover Teasoning & j 
huan comprehension ‚1420 E familial resemblances а, 
A їп rat brain d кюл хе 4 feedback, 9898 intelligence & semantic differential disc riminability with Rorschach, 
analysis of Piaget's i interpersonal relations, 98; 
E future & P ic & brain Pie yam 5238 PA MP play Frustration & cognition, 9887 
Self criticism training & verbalizati. ^ 12128 pee de теба! aa oO 4665 
tex roke d dos differences & later personality, 8689 = ‘pment & consciousness & ‘thought & behavior, 
identification, 2-11 yr olds, 9897 ç language usage, nursery schoo! i 
tpontaneous us, 6511 langua; l, noun phrases & labeling, 5236 
transitivity of length, 5 & 7 yr olde 10994 language’ as vonat гуга! & urban Maryland, 6497 e 
ҖАЕ level in tilted bottle, Negro & white, 8679 language’ 28 visval-spatial phenomenon, 8803 
WISC, 1414 Wie аы: капи ability Тобо advantaged children, 5243 
Norid ошо. А y ode 9: i opica ha Sanizations ici i 
omania, 8770 logical i, Psychoanalytic interpretation, 3095 
malautias a earning ced convergence, 2673 
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malnutrition & intellectual retardation, preschool childhood, 9889 
Es overprotection, maturity & pathology & treatment, book, 


meaning & semantic differential, & adolescence, 8667 
menstruation in infancy & adjustment, case history, 9056 
mental & somatic variable correlation, 
mental defect & growth retardation & hormone deficiency, 5890 
mental problem solving, 5-15 yr olds, 13093 
mental retardation & cognitive models, 5876 
mental, & language, Piaget & empiricist view, 8692 
mental, action vs direction of action, 13069 
mental, conservation & measurement concepts, 13074 
mental, deaf-mute, measurement, 9113 
moral education, teacher role, 8036 
moral judgment, & CA & МА & social behavior & siblings, 5259 
moral judgments & sequentility of developmental stages, 7567 
moral, major studies review, 13 
motor, Oseretzky scale & retardation prediction, 9921 
neurological, reading ability & laterality, 6484 
normal, school observation, ‘pediatrician & psychiatrist, 11608 
obituary of Earle Lipton, 8149 
oedipal object renunciation, 8979 
orality, first 9 years, 10982 
organization of musical sounds, 11006 
orphanage vs institution for retarded, personality & intellect, 13077 
parent as initiator of change, 7555 
parent-child relations, book, 12158 
JA performance of summer vs autumn born children, 6401 
ea & interpersonal relations, & assessment methods, book, 
personali ‚ & experience & psychotherapy, book, 13249 
iaget's object concept, intelligence & aflect, book, 6500 
precausal thought forms, 7551 , 
premature ego development, longitudinal study & case history, 13407 
primary identity, & role of narcissism, 
psychoeducational appraisal of disadvantaged children, 5229 
quantity perception, 11012 
reading & neurological organization, 11007 
reading model, grades 3-6, 1 
reading readiness, perceptual-motor, sex differences, 11016 
reading skills & cognitive maturation, 5249 
relating patterns & reproduction, 4083 
religious & moral feelings, 1487 
rheumatic fever & anxiety & intelligence, 8694 
rotary pursuit performance, kindergarten to 3rd grade, 2299 
rule learning & categorization, 11014 
schizophrenia & psychotherapy, 6862 
schizophrenics vs nonschizophrenics, 7917 
selective listening, kindergarten & 2nd & 4th grades, 9513 
self & other perception, 
self control, conformity reward & deviancy punishment, 9904 
self evaluative & thinking skills, classroom techniques, 9199 
semantic structures, developmental study, 11133 
sex role concepts & identification, 2-11 yr olds, 9897 
sketching, of girl at 4 & 5 yrs, 8711 
social control of behavior & self control, book, 10984 
social sensitivity, 11021 ? 
socialization & social class differences in child rearing, 5274 
socioeconomic influences, 7595 
sociometric choice, 4th vs Sth grade, 7550 
somatic, book, 13059 
spatial judgments vs adults, 4822 
spiritual, fairy tales, 8683 М 
symptoms in children of alcoholics, 7580 
teaching film, 13060 
theories of Erikson & Piaget & Sears, book, 403 
thinking, Piaget's theory, & teacher education, 1968 
thinking, Piaget's theory, book, 6494 
time estimation, intermittent sound frequency, 13094 
transitivity of length, 5 & 7 x olds, 10994 
& undernutrition in early life, 5213 
unsuitable sex stimulation & later disturbance, 9990 
verbal behavior, & mother role, 13098 _ 
verbal mediation, paired associate learning, 7 & 9 & 11 yr olds, 9906 
verbal sequence memory, $; tactical structure & age of child, 11858 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Hawaii, preschool children, 12230 
visual perception, search & scanning & college students, 11713 
& word association norms, grades | through 6,426 
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autism, & retrolental fibroplasia, oxygen & brain damage, 12563 
autistic Ede 10 yr follow-up, & adolescents, 5722 

autistic, & behavioral & EEG study, 6833 

behavior therapy & aggression, 8948 

body image & perception, 2693 

book, 13355 

camp for boys, book, 1423 

character structure & genetic evolution, 13342 

child psychiatry, & increase, 1424 

child rearing attitudinal & bchavorial differences, 4094 

child rearing, сор) book, 1385 

choreiform syndrome & learning disorders & delinquency, 10383 
chronic school failure, short term psychotherapy, boys, 8927 
classification, child psychiatry, 4291 

& cleft palate, differential diagnosis, 4388 

conditioning therapy, toilet training, autistic 8 y old, 12528 
danger & ivation, disorganized family, 408 

depression theories, 10301 

diagnosis, psychotherapy & analysis, 5533 

drug therapy, 1694 

dyslexia, & reeducation, 1879 

early detection, к technique, 1379 

early identification, 622 

educational developments & emotionally disturbed children, 12592 
& educational rhythmics as therapeutic modality, 5864 

& educational subnormality, South Wales, 3328 

elementary school, book, 13352 

& emotional tension after pM suicide, 627 

& estimation of coin size, & orphaned children, 395 


S family adjustment, 11382 


family therapy, Israel, 1862 
foster parent selection, 6837 
graduate preparation program for teachers, 7067 
group therapy, ego strength, boys, 6732 
[шс goal formulation, 4496 
allucinations, institutionalized, & behavior disorder, 6684 
home pee 11322 
hospital staff's handling of parents, 12390 
hypnotizability, 8376 
identification & diagnosis, self-concept & achievement scales, 8084 
indicators in human figure drawings & validation, 10630 
institutionalized, improvement measurement, 6773 
& intelligence, 630 
intelligence & perception, 7890 
ae 5 ese behavior & integrated psychotherapy-milieu treatment, 
pak delinquency types & onset of. mental illness, 12485 
feta Serene & recognition, 1428 
& length of wait for clinic treatment, factors, 679 
mental disorders, classification, 11287 
mental health facilities, Portugal, 7954 
mistrust & defensive omnipotence, 13405 
MMPI of parents, 4089 
mother's communication problems with therapist, 7903 
& neurotic & Draw-A-Person, 7892 
neurotic learning disturbances & psychotherapy & school achieve- 
ment, 13266 
nursing care, 4425 
observations of deviational ego disturbed children, 4430 
occurrence & identification & treatment as disease, 
paintings as projective expression, 5265 
parent attitudes toward child rearing, 5828 
parent in mental hospital, social casework, 13418 
parental suicide, 13415 
patterns, sex differences, 4058 
hobias, varieties & age of onset, 11297 
iaget's egocentrism іп institutionalized, 5716 
play & brief psychotherapy, & behavior problems, 10186 
prevention program, school, 13512 
psychogenic reaction & acute ps; chic trauma, 8719 
psychopathology, development & treatment, book, 6686 
psychosis & autism, mental hospital care, 8967 
rire & adolescence, & therapy, psychoanalytic view, book, 


psychosis, autism, follow up study, mental retardation, 1801 
psychotherapy & houschold pets, 4342 

psychotic & mentally retarded, ability & social maturity, 675 
& reading & arithmetic achievement, 410 


же моча intelligence, computer processing of data, book, Acus with mother & siblings, 7973 


& working vs nonworking mother, 11023 

written language, 7657 
Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 

& Adlerian psychotherapy, 4325 

& asthma, 3233 

autism & gaze aversion, 13361 


d serfs to family problems, 9029 


retardates, responses to human vs nonhuman content pictures, 13457 
& retardation in siblings, sex differences, 6992 Й 
role & self conception, 13354 Ж; 

& schizoid adult nality, book of case histories, IUE 
schizophrenia, IQ & reading performance, case history, 
school achievement, 3173 } 
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icteric athetosis & defective hearing, & communication, 9107 
school phobia & review of studies, 9212 EE athetosis, & language comprehension & usc, 9105 
& school phobia & symptoms, in Japan, 626 language disabilities, 9131 d kasa 
& school phobia in Japan, 628 — — language, visualization-motor retraining, 9231 
& school phobia in 6 yr boy, case history, 671 learning disability, pediatrician evaluation, 8698 
baler eg group eriet Hen a mental development, blind idiot, 10338 
social casework by teenager in companion role, mental institution, sociometric selection, 1708 „> 
social perception, 2696 _ ue mental retardation, mothers & community services, book, 11426 
social science & pediatrics, ambulatory clinic, 1380 mentally or physically, teachers, 3409 
socialization in family, & behavior problems, 13407 motor Pande ea: ем, 1977 I 
socially handicapped, education & research, 9233 motor, & survey results summary of 7 countries, 7980 
special education federal support programs, EUN oor ы ultiple, blind residential children, 3274 
stress in family & congenit Cede Poo multiply, & blind, verbal performance, 4516 
crede en tie араа muscular dystrophy & psychological в, 691 
SUS CIES 2 ue UE DL, esi & muscular dystrophy [chikan & intelli ‚ 698 
suicide tendency, semantic differential, 4062 t; ual-visuomotor-spati “= lities, 1887 
teacher characteristics hierarchy, 13553 _ neurologici ресор descriptions by parents, 11402 
teacher rating vs California Test of Personality, 1426 neurol Xen molor activity therapy. 11404 
ate i 12559. i neurologically motor actives & learning. 11407 
teaching & кч BAN in regular classroom, 4616 pa ric evaluation, ¢142 
WISC abbreviated form, rologically, psychomet d Y 
associati ion ti neurologically, therapeutic learning plan, 135 
мока Cited Gos Glad) puts partially M reading & ps cholfnguistic ability, 1874 
Childhood /Н: personality differences, blind vs sighted, 3278 kapas 
& academically oriented E program, 4618. reni d € m congruency, deaf, 
utation & phantoms, chotherapy | 1 
arteilation defects & psycholinguistic ability, 95 ANS. 4 e Ember ba Bora 
i it. Я lopment, геа‹ ^ 
ЧУ deficit & deaf-mute, measurement of men! р! special & normal o education. үөр e gr 10465 
1 perception therapy, 9238 speech ', & perceived social schema, 103 
aud Ri & S ironmenial 12529 qe нен, B Film poe YE Test, 13423 
i ultiply handicapped, mobility trainin „ & social status, ^ < м 
Bind aides academic potential ribs oe 3386 speech, Peabody Vocabulary Test & Leiter Performance Scale, 5851 
blind, imaginative content in dreams & play & fantasy, 9110 teacher referral uh 13424 
blind, musical ability, 4520 stuttering vs stammering, intell m 12557 
blind, self concepts, 4521 stuttering, case history of cure, 9065 
blindness & defective vision, education & intelligence tests, 7984 ue mentally retarded for defective vision, 9147 
blindness, & development, 4081 performance in multiply handicapped blind children, 5840 
blindness, acquisition of classification ts, 1873 fi in - 
body image & Draw-A-Man Test іп cerebr: palsy, 6965 ability grouping, student attitudes & achievement, book, 12137 
brain Ше йн Sata treatment, 3290 ability, measurement, 6th grade, 11002 
cerebral dysfunction & need for clarification, 11408 academic achievement & mature & premature birth, 11000 
cerebral palsied, vocabulary of use & of understanding, 10390 at school entrance & physical growth & achievement, 8706 
cerebral palsy & Speech therapy, 1878 alternation & reinforcement schedule, $244 
cerebral palsy, & development of intellectual таста , 701 i 


cerebral palsy, emotional disturbance after s Я anxiety & performance, & problem solvin; tasks, 4077 
1 palsy, entering school, emotional & шо problems, 9145 whic ee vs Teproduction-with-correction, 3329 
pets jd ae be байы key; 10391 & осе, toward reading, Ist grade, 7561 Tu 
rel у, рг О! i i ion- ‚ 5242 
Saino Мез Ps d p Шейше: 10380 auditory & visual learners & extraversion-introversion. 


л aural paired associate, & associative strength, 8708 
cleft palate, & emotional blem, differential diagnosis, 4388 beginning reader achievement ivati, 2 
cleft palate, breath pressure & articulation, 9128 brain damaged, 1038 daos 
pip NU IU Wiss cerebral impairment & itive dimensions, 4538 
con aa р таар & emotional development, 13420. Ere ы book, 12393 Lu nM 
af, fingerspelling, icati isteners, 
deaf, language development & ear manual communication, 10374 commünicatios pes iiM ysical handicap, 1868 
e nul communication & later speech & reading & social concept, culturally disadvantaged, отр" 
ee Es S kn кен e Aes is, 10373 potes (ist transfer, 9908 
deaf, reading test norms comiparison, 10371 са гару а SRT үчне үч берч formance speed, 
leaf, syncretism їп linguistic consciousness, 7991 9911 Етен 
ра еле 4523 & conditioning apparatus, 6262 
uu application of ammar rules штеп, и bel esiti: radon MOM Tn 
ness, color-form brun liscriminati š 
deafness family RM s кады Dean ug cross-modal Ha & form discrimination, 9910 D 
ness, learnin proces & education, 91, a ed мез recognition threshold & peripheral stimulus co 
ness, linguistic ble " ors d š inne è 
аата К ora language ss а e 1235 delayed metoren аршу 94! 
speech & speech a mel reed) 
developmental dyslexia & cerebral immiatusiy, 13426 Seta diac, & intentional & incidental learning, 13089 5 
diabetes & family relations, 10359 EUR MEUM їп recognition of Chinese characters, 2685 
oy BS SU & : ug & teacher training, 11500 їси Р Pg 
dyslexia, identification р they, 9244 Ee us self concept, student, 13465 
ei зао hol role, 9192 атеш & fenes a onera 
i erseas schools, 13546 u culties, & recognition of emotional disturbance, 1428 
e ucationally, teacher preparation, 9258 disabile Preferences, brightness & height, discrimination, 12143 
feeble, ane & eae lucation & research, 9233 Ee ue lation in disadvanta 
functional misarücilaion damen 12054 disability detection, 699. ion. 146 
home care for motor, under 3 aii irs ment prediction, 6949 disadvantaged children, 4067 
h: бру review, 12566” = "ooog Поп & far transposition of middle-size, preverbal children. 
mS training, ` 
institutional t lini " discrimination of letter-f і iting disabilities, 8710 
intellectual world of partially sgh dog irements, 13292 га рона ит 


discrimination Shifts, preschool, 7562 
scrimination task, inflection of verbal incentive, 9914 
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discrimination, dimensional shift & reversal, & rat, 9776 

discrimination, dimension shifts & overtraining & 13080 

discrimination, instructional set & delay of reward, 8701 

discrimination, simultaneous & successive presentation, 9913 

discrimination, verbal instructions, & decoding & encoding proc- 
esses, preschool, 9912 

disorder, intelligence & background, 1406 

disorders, educational research review, 9189 

double ve Ae adults, 11009 T 

experiences & number conservation lopment, 4068 

fe s; E WC 4070 Ar 

rench, ool achievement & readii 'oficiency, 10425 
frustration, & delay of reward, 4888 УНУ 
possa & recognition of Chinese characters, 2684 
yperactivity & chlorpromazine, 12983 

imitation of resistance to temptation, 9915 

incentive & age, discrimination, 9899 

intermittent luminous stimulation & individual differences, 5246 

Japanese characters, Ist rade children, 9918 

lack of access to adults, 7557 

language disability & word blindness, 1413 

language testing, India, 12623 

language, active games vs workbook, 3rd grade, 160 

language, context generalization, 2675 

language, syntax & contextual generalization, 2674 

learning stage & correlated reward, 11003 

listening, permanency & transfer, 5th grade & 1 yr follow-up, 4072 

low achiever in mathematics & intellectual development, 

low socioeconomic status preschool, Head Start program & teaching 
methods, 10469 

mathematical concept formation, 7376 

mathematics, use of object models in teaching, 9202 

mental abilities, planning work, 8703 

mental development & problem solving, 5-15 yr olds, 13093 

motivation, & intelligence test performance, India, 2676 

motor task & secondary reinforcement & frustration, criticism, 11826 

motor task & secondary reinforcement & frustration, reply, 11828 

Negro, slow learners, adjustment, 4600 

numerical concepts, 6510 

observation of model & delay of reward behavior, 9888 

observational, verbalization & symbolization & incentive set, 12135 

oddity problem developmental study, 5235 

oddity problem, irrelevant nonspatial dimensions, 9907 

& operational convergence in logical thought development, 2673 - 

optional shifts, number of training trails, nursery & 3rd grade, 9905 

orthography teaching method & memory, 6512 

overtraining reversal, discrimination, 9920 

paired associate, & association, 6508 

paired associate, & exposure durations, retarded children, 6978 

paired associate, response members occurrence, 9901 

paired associate, word & picture, prompting & confirmation, 
preschool, 9903 

paired-associate, & imagery, 418 

paired-associate, anxiety & stress, 2680 

paired-associate, inverted face & name, vs adults, 2317 

parental training, order & self-restraint & responsibility, 7578 

pedagogy & reality principle in psychoanalysis, 7824 

peer imitation & task familiarity, 7560 

perceptual, & social class, 8705 

performance & reward in school, 974 " 

positive & negative vicarious reinforcement & operant learning task, 
128! 


practical vs theoretical, orthography, 5237 

presentation mode & immediate recall, 12144 

probability concepts, teaching method, Sth grade, 3339 

probability learning, auto instructional pogan, 12142 

probability, & binary choice paradigm, 54 

probability, & sex o experimenter, 6507 

probability, behavior & method & event frequency, 4074 _ 

problem solving strategies & computer ted instructions, 13509 

problems & neurotic disturbances psychotherapy & school 
achievement, 13266 1 

programed arithmetic, deaf children, 7028. 

programed instruction & problem solving in first grade, 3351 

programed instruction, response modes & item type, 11476 

programed, reading, 13498 — : 

programmed, for asking questions in problem solving, 746 

Pa & practices in compensatory education for disadvantaged, 
5 


readapting intelligent children & psychomotor re-education, 8078 
readers & successful & unsuccessful & WISC sub-test scores, 5240 
reading & anxiety, 11482 

reading & hypnosis, 9239 t 

reading & neurological organization, 1 1007 

reading & ER Ze: span training, 11496 

reading ability & idiosyncratic response patterns, 4066 

reading achievement & family relationships, 13533 
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reading development model, grades 3-6, 13090 

reading readiness screening, 1 

reading, complex alphabetical tasks, 4065 

reading, integration of auditory & visual information, 11004 

g, гу 

reading, slow learner, 10466 

reading, 6 yr old boy, 6513 

real or concept vs rote, book, 1407 

& recall & distraction, 416 
"reflective vs impulsive, serial, 4071 

& reinforcement in 2-choice situation, 415 

remedial mathematics laboratory for slow learners, evaluation, 9243 

гу 
торе speed & аре & incentive value & reinforcement schedule, 


retarded readers, reversals in reading & spelling, 10468 

reversal & nonreversal shift learning vs pretraining, 8700 

reversal discrimination, overtraining & irrelevant stimuli, 13081 

reward schedules & ise pee verbal evaluation & attention & 
neutral object association, 1 

гі x & set, 121 

n ‘categorization, development, 11014 

& screening for slow entering Ist graders, 762 

secondary reinforcement & frustration, motor task, 7350 

secondary reinforcement, stimulus duration, 9603 

secondary reinforcement, stimulus duration, 9606 

selective, & ratio of reinforcement, & performance, 414 

self criticism training & verbalization, 12128 

semantics & syntax in word learning, 4th grade, 10795 

serial ordering of sentences, 4th & 5th graders, 6504 

set vs incidental, & age, 5233 

short term memory, stimuli size, animal cards, 5234 

size discrimination & test set size, 4079 

slow learners & programed instruction, 4584 

E uncut vocational expectation & occupational experience, 

social determinants, in primary education, 11069 

social reinforcement, following success & failure, 2682 

social, & characteristics of model, preschool, 1 1083 

speech by operant conditioning, autistic child, 766 

NTFS & pattern stimuli in discrimination learning, children, 
п 

successive & simultaneous discrimination problems & difficulty, 3794 

successive reversal performance & delay interval, 5239 

ieri cuing & assignment to parts of s h, 2845 
task performance & aspiration level, 7t 

teaching method, readiness & motivation & habit, book, 4564 

theory of instruction, book, 4561 

transfer, set & verbalization & irrelevant information, 11005 

two-stimulus transposition problem solving, 5248 

underachievement, India, 8th grade, 10421 

verbal conditioning & intertrial activity & awareness, 12876 

verbal discrimination & instructions & reinforcement, 8709 

verbal mediation, paired associate, 7 & 9 & 11 yrs, 9906 

verbal paired associate, & intelligence & anxiety, 4073 

verbal reinforcement, age & social class, 7563 

verbal reinforcement, & infants & mentally retarded children, 12140 

verbal, common vs uncommon associations, 1409 

verbal, word position, 12881 

verbally mediated performance, early childhood, 8702 

visual perceptual training & reading achievement, Ist grade, 11008 

word assignment to classes & cue systems, & adults, | 

1-trial, age & meaningfulness & ability, children, 6509 

Ist grade reading achievement & prereading visual discrimination, 
130 


2-choice non-contingent probability task, 197 
Perception in 


auditory, development, organization & differentiation, 5230 

carelessness & drawing precision & oral activity, 5241 

color tint matching, children, 84 

color-form, instruction & performance set, 10989 

& constructional praxis tasks, 420 

cross-cultural discrimination of geometrical patterns, 5335 

deficit, perinatal anoxia, & intelligence, 4042 

development, depth & distance, 11734 

differentiation of oblique lines, 9924 

distortions in response to failure information, retardates, 9181 

equivalence of disparate figures, 4053 

exploration of visual stimuli, 8397 

field dependence, & anxiety, 1427 

figure inversion, 10990 

form, kinesthetic-tactile & visual, 8299 

ы бео, Chrono j a аге & IQ, 7-12 yr, 946 
learning & social class, 1 
mediation & oo sont visual-spatial task, 12155 
mental image, Pia d 

of school РУУ ion Method, 7738 

Organic Intregity Test unable to read, 7198 
pretesting effect, Ist grade, 4609 
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reaction time, rotation of row of objects, 8680 
shape Exe variability & symmetry, 9488 
social, field dependence & anxiety, 5257 
social, nursery коо 6498 Я 
social, stability, 3 & 4 уг olds, 1099] _ Re 
spatial direction & internal body orientation, Sa ace 
subjective similarity judgments, measurement A 
tactile discrimination, age & sex differences, 75: 
tactual threshold, & handedness & sex & age, 5228 
visual & auditory, brain-injured & normal, 5039 
- water DOE ilted bottle, Negro & white, 8679 
_& academic чек s 
mic achieve 4 "T 
ке ү i ОЗА & & reading ability, 7573 
Adjective Check List by mothers, 6645 
ssiveness prediction by Rorschach, 10133 
А & child rearing attitudes of parents, 5266 
& behavior problems & mother's age, 2nd graders, 9895 
behavior ratings & multiple factor model, 2898 
. Cattell Questionnaire & TAT responses, 6640 e tu? 
Children's Apperception Test human пеше modification, 9427 
cognitive structure system & behavioral ratings factor analysis, 13182 
competence self. Саара, & teacher, 11018 
conceptual impulsivity & body build, 8883 4 
conformity Socioeconomic status & birth order & arousal 
instructions, 12157 
conformity behavior of leaders, 6th grade, 9933 
ү сооро ion, Negro & white, 9980. 
coping behavior & social class, 9935 
ше choice & parent identification, 12160 
ncy generalization from mother to stranger, 9934 


"5 ГА, ent & institutional living, 12425 


ment, & interpersonal relations, assessment methods, book, 


- drawings, culturally disadvantaged children, & achievement, 2694 
‘ego development & nightmares & conflict, 5640 
€go structure, Binet-Simon & Rorschach tests, 5255 


_ enuresis treatment, 3109 
eae nee Psychotherapy, formation, book, 13249 
ix iion-introversion, auditory & yal learners, 5242 


factors development, & adolescents, 2890 
falher diseno setosa bel 


‹ havior, Negro & white, 9940 
d test, & aggression, 3586 
hostility & fantasy production, 10132 
оңа кп B birth йн, 6520 
identification, semantic differential & sex appropriate. imes, 8716 
independence, & AU sensitivity, 2967 {е 
& leadership Rorschach protocols, Ist grade, 433. 
measurement. with Junior ERE Personality Inventory, 2939 
miniature situations test, 1573 
Mosaic test responses, Negro & white, 13206 
observation та in school, book, 12621 
introduction to genetic & evolutionary stud: ,5258 
oral Hae : cognitive SS 12442 EIRY 
arent evaluation scales for mother & father, 10118 
Vend ELA 436 
Projective techniques, caution & response ti ieve- 
men 12552 iqi ponse time, & school achieve- 
Kl achievement, 434. 
'orschach test responses, Greek, 11176 
ie Scholastic success, 10426 
& school entrance, & telationship with mother, 8715 
. Self criticism & Tewarding model influence, 9930 
Г perception & ideal self congruency, teacher influence, 11019 
Sex role. acceptance & peer group approval, 7576 
sex role con ts & sex typing vs school & home environment, 4149 
Social acceptability & prediction of own grades, 5932 
Social aggression & parent-child relations, 1422 
Social sensitivity development, 11021 
hb мез oes 
Jalization & school group formations, 9891 
teacher's ratings of Scottish pupil's, 33 
Childhood Preferences WS EE, 
animals, Zazzo test, Italian & French com агіѕоп, 8t 
& attitudes toward opposite sex in grades Н (08, $20 
color & form & size, nursery & kindergarten, 9896 
gratification & social agent characteristics, 2nd grade, 12927 
mother vs father, & binocular rivalry, asthmatic vs Nonasthmatic 


boys, 13099 
nonmaterial rewards in Maori & реа 2749 
reward behavi 


parental; CAT & TAT & Rorschach талы О 
Prejudice, & parental ethnocentrism & 


n а " = ethi iti 
face identification in northern & southern Цеа run 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Chlorpromazine 


isk-taking & age & sex differences, 5264 
Rorschach card & color, 5492 
sex-appropriate toys & disinhibition, 8688 


stimulus variability, & adult, 7292 
Childhood, 


ion liction behavior, 6302 А 
Coste pls и & racial prejudice, Caucasian, 11063 
brain damage, special education program, 1953 А 
itional & volitional processes research, USSR, 1405 
Sa & form perception & stimulus characteristics, 5226 
conditioning, secondary reinforcement, 12141 A 
creativity & freedom of expression, measurement, 408 
culturally deprived & training program, 4051 
day care center training program, retarded, 8014 
disadvantaged children & day care programs, 4566 
discrimination learning, verbal instructions, 9912 
drawings, & emotional & social care, 8994 
educational attainment, new test, 744 
DS iian ч ow play, 5493 
fantasy play & anxiety, 1212 E 
Euge ese & reward schedule & age, 13075 
interpersonal relations & v up distance, 1307 
learning discrimination shifts, 7562 1 
low socioeconomic status, Head Start program & teaching methods, 
10469 
malnutrition & intellectual development, 9889 
observation responses to novel & complex & asymmetrical complex 
M 12165 $n 
occupational interest, 
paired associate Магор prompting & confirmation, 9903 үү 
probability judgments & task conditions & performance, 5250 
readin ability & achievement in school, 6. 
social learning & re | of model, 11083 
social perception, 64 
social perception stability; 3 & 4 yr olds, 10991 i 
social perception, racial & socioeconomic differences, 5227 
spatial perception & play activity, 427 
speech articulation, with vs without kindergarten, 6516 
story telling, & analysis, 9885 
transposition vs age & knowledge, 9927 
verbally mediated performance pman, 8702 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Hawaii, 12230 
de object perception development & eye movement, preschool, 


visual perception of figure inversion, 10990 
WISC stability to Ist grade, Negro, 8862 
'chosis in 


Childhood /Рву, 


atypical & autistic, speech behavior & language comprehension, 13365 

& brain injured, differential features, 438) 

chronic paranoia, case history, 9057 

differential application of outpatient treatment, 6768 

hypnotizability, 8376 

meta-contrast technique & perceptual defense, 7852 

& music therapy as treatment modality, 8951 

& music therapy use, 8954 

pus iatrogenic symptoms & ward staff training, 11252 
urdue Pegboard differential diagnosis, 8253 

school phobia, formation & treatment, 6720 

school phobia, symptom formation, 6722 

school phobia, therapeutic process, 6715 


self & future & time concept devel 7751 
Staabs Scenotest, 13197 à аы 


& visual imperception, 4438 


Childhood/Retard (see Mental Retardation) 
Childhood/Schizophrenia. in (see Schizophrenia/Childhood) 


auditory threshold, developmental study, & human, 1269 
behavior Tepertoire & fases, 10908 m iiia 


€ye fixation, rotating vs stationa: disc, & kitten, 2576 
eye ultrasound & phakometi е 6355 
hyperbaric environment, 12 
reaction time & negative. reinforcement & maturity, 4018 
activity variation, 3 mouse strains, 6374 
adult dominance behavior & carly drug treatment, rat, 3928 
toa vos ment 10261 

antagonism о! avioral effect of d- ine, 2 

breath rate & 5 behavior. on течны 
chlordazepoxide t chlorpromazine-imipramine therapy, 11244 

re de orpromazine-imi, i ^ 
clinical j lgment, Schizophrenia, tang P amine ieu 11945 
CORE in urine of outpatients, detection, 6755 
P күс avoidance & aggression, mouse, 6371 
il S gl & habit strength of lever pressing, rat, 10938 


~ memory consolidation, rat, 3881 


& methamphetamine, avoidance, rat, 12976. 


Choice Behavior 


nonsense syllable learning & personality, 5106 
pain perception of schizophrenics, 5092 
& pentobarbital & attention, rat, 3895 
pentobarbital & escape behavior, mice, 11969 
postisolation syndrome treatment, dog, 6479 
postnatal behavior, rat, 3894 
schizophrenia, abstract thinking, 1807 
septal lesions & fixed interval lever pressing, rat, 8564 
sleep cycles, cat, 10877 
sleep-wakefulness cycle, cat, 2549 
& thioridazine abrupt withdrawal, schizophrenic, 13288 
urinary metabolites, concentration & isolation, 637. 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, Learning/Probability) 
additive model, & risk, 5022 
adjusting-ratio reinforcement schedule & step size, pigeon, 12080 
заро 2 choice response, fixed vs variable S-R mapping, 
alternative re-evaluation, 3817 
auditory measurement by operant conditioning, speechless & difficult 
children, 11747 
biased indoctrination & selectivity of new information, 2451 
certainty & prior information, 3809 
children, & novelty, 399 
children, double alternation & reinforcement, 7566 
cognitive probability model, 2-choice situation, 7181 
college choice by student, factor analysis of explanations, 8059 
color discrimination, criterion selection by S, 3801 
color discrimination, latency distribution, 2 choice situation, 12859 
competing responses, l 
complexity judgment of photograph & looking time, 195 
conditional outcome, squirrel monkey, 7497 
conflict & alternative number, 8495 
contingent partial reinforcement, rat, 9843 
contingent reinforcement schedules, rat, 12076 
cooperation in Prisoner's Dilemma e 2443 
cues & noncontingent reward, rat, 13088 
decisional importance & information dissonant to choice, 9647 
delayed reward & verbal persuasion & modcl, 9648 
& detection with visual backward masking, 6308 
determinants of choice between achievement & nonachievement, 2432 
discrimination testing, infants, 9426 
dissonance & revision, criteria, 7382 
eliminated alternative attractiveness, 12923 
equivalent value, probabilistic vs deterministic behavior, 3815 
errors & error correction, 3813 
event probability & choice & risk instructions, 11891 
expectancy & other person, 2441 
expectancy of success, 2447 
goal box confinement following reward, rat, 13012 
Hamilton search test performance & breed & age & cortical lesions, 
cat, 12016 
information & discriminability & judgment, reaction time, 8488 
information encoding & decision time, 6303 
information search & decision making, 3805 
information vs noninformation of unavoidable shock, 2444 
information vs reward, 6311 
intermediate size problem, adults & children, 9463 Ga 
interpersonal, & expectations of acceptance & compatability, 5305 
memory & stimulus sequence in discrimination learning, 9550 
multiple choice elimination problem with 5 paths, rat, 5168 
predictions & robabilistic independent outcomes, 8494 
probabilistically reinforced, pigeon, 10968 
probability learning of response patterns, 5007 
learning, 2 risk levels, 12932 
of I-choice structure, 9394. 
randomization, card sorting & generating res 


nse sequences, 9641 


recency & event probabilities, 631247 

repetition & competence motivation in interrupted task recall, 2265 

& response facilitation, & repetition of limb movement, 126 

response, & reaction time in word association, 1539 

responses of similar amplitude, repetitive task, & age, 2449 

reward & punishment & respon 

& reward structure & differential payoff, 11626 

reward structure & payoff preference in learning, 9642 

reward, money & other commodity, incre f utility, 12928 

self administered shock latency & intensity & probability, 12926 

self paced task & bias, 9645 — _ 24 

shock delay preference & intensity & probability, 11827 

social, shared belief system vs race, 4140 

stimulus information vs own dyes preference, 7385 

stimulus uncertainty & interval length, 5016 ў 

Чо & temporal dominance & response consistency & latency, 
11886 

stochastic model, & finite Markov chain, 10584 

stochastic model, indecision & decision rule, 6301 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Clinic 


strategy of expected utility, 1130 
Structured-Objective Rorschach Test, 3577 
Structured-Objective Rorschach Test, location, 3578 
table of d prime for model of unforced choice experiment, 4730 
& Кас, 8486 
transitivity & latency & stochastic dominance & laterality, 11885 
treble right-left alternation task & interpolated activity, 11893 
uncertainty, 1126 
2-choice guessing & positive & negative recency, 10824 
Class (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class) 
Classification (see also Appraisal, Selection) 
chronic schizophrenia, by behavior style, 1821 
clinical, & MMPI profiles, 4250 
complexity in item search, 4673 
counseling diagnostic tool, by kind & cause of problem, 1852 
ression, 13341 
development & scalogram analysis, children, 5238 
information, interest profiles, in personnel research, 4719 
mental disorder, 10159 
Coppe & socio-psychology & interindividual cathexis, 
mental disorders in children, 11287 
mental retardates, institutionalized, & T handicaps, 13451 
model, abstraction & memory trace, 3524 
nonpsychotic maladjusted children, 7752 
nosologic concepts to mental diseases, 6701 
Pavlovian typology in psychology & physiology, 3493 
rsonnel, matrix transformation development & evaluation, 12663 
psychiatric symptoms ‘of children & factor analysis, 8996 
psychopathology, development & research, 9006 
psychotic disorders, clinical judgment, prognosis, 4446 
single & multiple hierarchical, & reciprocal pairs, 12753 
verbal learning, vs free, 3739 
verbalization & conceptual, retardates, 6984 
vocations & college study fields, 12651 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teaching) 
‘academic achievement, & Cue environment, 8060 
achievement & praise & reproof, 9187 
behavior adjustment, & mother's hostility, 12159 
creativity, research, 13190 
emotional climate, observation schedule & record, 13514 
emotionally disturbed children, teaching & behavior management, 


enriching vocabulary concepts. 9241 
environment & fields of study in college, 752 
environment, & uda book, 12593 
implicit reinforcement & grade & sociometric status, 8045 
language laboratory teaching methods, 7th grade German, 11457 
learning of prose & audio vs visual presentation, college, 143 
learning theory & teaching method, motivation, book, 4564 
management & psychoeducational aspects, 5945 
misbehavior & controlling techniques, 4589 
naturalistic studies, learning, 1912 
Negro-white seating patterns, 6560 
normal children observation, pediatrician & psychiatrist, 11608 
observation & assessment of intellect & personality, book, 12621 
primary, remedial reading procedures, 9232 
problem solving, 7004 
programed & teacher-led small group teaching methods, 7th grade 
arithmetic, 11474 
reading instruction & homogeneous grouping, 11498 
role playing, interpersonal relations instruction, book, 12590 
social acceptance & disruptive behavior, 5th & 6th grade, 10441 
sociogram, 13483 
teacher self concept, emotional climate, 3408 
testing, direct vs indirect assessment, 9227 
windowless, elementary school children, 7038 
Cleft Lip & Palate 
articulation & breath pressure, children, 9128 
developmental disorders of mouth & pharynx, 9122 
& emotional problem children, differential diagnosis, 4388 
infant crying, speech clinician judgment, 11397 
intelligence, & language development in children, 1880 
soft palate defects & tongue-palate contact, 9119 
speech disorders, review, 91 20 
t-Centered Therapy (see Psychotherapy /Client Centered) 
Clinic (see also Hospital) xL 
adult psychiatric outpatients & demographie characteristics, 11257 


alcoholism, outpatient treatment, book. 2466 
ulation breach, 13328 


alcoholism, staff handling of patient r 
autism evaluating t children, Jn А5 
camping therapy, day center patients, 1 r 
child guidance treatment. programs schizophrenics, | ii 
child guidance, & nonclinic cl ildren, & 3 yr follow-up, 

an vs mother treatment, 126 s 7822 
children's outpatient 

child's енор falsely reported by parents, 13219 
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client & clinician matched, computer model, 10617. clinician as educator in mental hospital & community, 10567 
Community, de educational & quodin, & social services, book, Pitas содае, «тані of psychologists, 10560 
13115 counseling psychology, ñ 
conjoint & group psychotherapy, administration, 5559 disorder measure & quantification, 12368 
dili EAA КҮ? |, learning problems, 13293 eal pee es dd 
day care center program, lucation & training, : 
day care center Ка program, preschool retarded, 8014 empirical data review for Psychiatrists, book, 12366 
day center camping trip, chronic schizophrenics, 10218 evolution of alcoholism & acute delusional psychosis, 12465 
day center training, psychiatric nurses, 12719 existential aspects of mental disorder, 5506 
drug therapy evaluation method, Outpatient, 13282 & existentialism, 9354 
extended parole detention & diagnostic center, 7882 & experimental & social кубоо, ср of behavior, 3470 
general hospital outpatient psychiatry, brief therapy, 6782 factor analysis & correlai icients, 10604 
geriatrics, mental health scale, day care, 5289 field experiences for nonclinical psychologists, 8177 
mis Judge Baker Pilot Project, 4505. historical survey, 4694 
cs e lcu ME C NNNM 
management ta-retrieval system, сі il istenti, \ cal се, 
mental retardation detection, publi узі 5183 guidance, а egi ly & existential logy vs empirical science, 
military, real vs disguised applicants, modification of clinical procedures, 5510 
к ш. Deu E ITI motivation of suicidal behavior, 11307 
: I-motor disorders assessmen 3 
neurotics, vs general precctions: ptos; 4421 {тасиын йй met treatment, 11403 
outpatient, vs mental hospital, 4368. Presidential address to Societe Tancaise de Psychologie, 1609 
POS! al, factors & response to heat, 10722 profession, history, book, 6067 У 
elo Bele e DE NE MM Psychiatric research, university hospital, scientific process, book, 
Psychiatric, & enigma of ethnici! „7849 геѕса 
Psychiatric, & hospitals & inpatient psychotherapy, 4374 Pekat v akai к & treatment, text, А 
тош, іп UD "a reinstatement & carly fre. = "Yasa == 1 2065 
psychiatric, referral system & initial i n & developmen „гаї, 12065 
Psychotherapy idees op PREMIT record, 5620 Кене arid technique with arsonist, 6806 


Quantitative matrix psychological assessment, 13247 8890 development & intelligence in Psychological theory, 


signifi f hallucinati i 
Bo eerie Ie & Puerto Rican children, 12461 role change, & mental hospital decentralization, 11265 


social & clinical outcomes of psychiatri trea & аа or identity by students, 10556 
social class & treatment in child psychiatry cline sy Social change, 79960. 
student health services in nd, handbook, 3512 stuttering ру & client-clinician relationships, 11390 
treatment delay, for children, factors, 679 suicide, & rage, 12477 
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intellectual functions, model limitations, 12768 
en алгы simulation, 2112 


, 4744 
item analysis & item part-remainder correlation, Fortran, 11642 
йет analysis program for са! ical & interval scoring, 8230 
laboratory remote control & lines, 12798 


learning to program FORTRAN, 2114 

life sciences, data processing & statistics, book, 3549 

& management in accounting & decision making, 8140 

mathematical model for simulating card playing, 8205 

matrix transformation & personnel classification, 12663 

maximum likelihood estimates of factor loadings & communalities, 
2085 


memory & brain neurology, book, 10841 
military, prediction of enemy force deployment, vs man, 7192 
mixed-mode files of mark-sense cards, low cost. 11644 
MMPI scoring & interpretation, 2945 
modal patterns, 8231 m Ñ 103 
model ot optimizing person pay raise, Navy, 8103 
multiple choice test егу scoring, $334 
саар decision making task & unknown problem duration, 

12931 
neurophysiological experiments, digital, 9413 
on-line ÉEG digital conte бет, 2497 
oriented system for high- recording, 6100 
paintings vs Mondrian, preference, 5443 
personality measurement data factor analysis, 8838 
Personality models, & interaction, 23 

nel di i AGL N 10496 

Person: istribution model, Navy, 
Physiological data, 2115 Bj 
physiological responses. to exercise, 7470 
problem solving & intelligence & concept learning, book, 8232 
problem solving steps & cye movement in search task, 12772 
problem solving strategies &, generated instructions, children, 13509 
program functions of job & task management, OS/360, 9415 
programed instruction aid, data processing principles, 13577 
programs for correlations & item analysis, 12769 
гис information processing system, 6101 

y communication, [1223 
random letters, 9410 
& random variables in factor analysis, 10606 
Scoring method for continuous Performance, 3550 
selectivity in thinking, Problem solving, vs human, 3796 
Sequential perception experimentation, 11694 
simulated Experimenter in verbal conditioning experiment, 8437 
Simulation & n theories, 4743 
Simulation of com, Systems behavior, 3538 
Sociometric data processing, 8237 
statistica] analysis of human variation, 10614 
Statistical decision for sensory discrimination, 11630 
Structural analysis & generation of sociograms, 10611 
System саваа алау of оры Science verbal data, 2838 

hi organizational human behavior, 8134 
K & interviewing, answer evaluation, 878 ` 

rachoric correlations, 8229 ge pes 

sae ип for emergency procedures, automatic monitoring of 

Varisim method for Orthogonal rotation, 9414 
visual scene analysis & ing, question asking technique, 9412 
Word association in childhood qata Processing, 8685 ө! 
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T ity. {pon of survivors, 4284 
Survivors in Norwa & I 
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Concept Formation 


Antrieb German psychiatry, 12440 

archetype, psychoanalysis, 833 

Hus & letter-group inference & age & nonverbal intelligence, 
10823 

attainment, disjunctive, strategy training & practice, 3800 

attainment, dynamics, & response patterns i strategies, 185 

auditory, 6-18 yr olds, intensity, laterality, frequency, $211 

beauty, children, 8696 

ж planning & modification of interests & values & attitudes, 
9266 


categorization, free & constrained learning, 9639 

changing, in training of therapists, 10562 

conceptual categories usage & mental age, retardates, 13461 

conjunctive, identification, & response — ,7375 

cross-modal transfer in deaf & hearing children, 5843 

development & comparison ability, 3-6 yr olds, 11015 

development & information processing in 

difficulty as function of stimulus similarity, 2435 

established, change, age differences, 4113 

grouping in serial learning, 1031 

& grouping of items of material culture, 188 

identification & abstraction in verbal paired associate learning, 2371 

identification & categorization, ti , 9638 

identification & probability matching, 5004 

и & sampling with replacement in all-or-none models, 
4732 

identification & social cues & complexity & social interaction, 1030 

identification, EN latency data, 12914 

identification, model, 

ма relevant dimensions & probability of positive instances, 

identification, stimulus dimensions & nonreversal shifts, 9557 

identification, transfer, irrelevant dimensions, 12917 Й 

information pones & structure & pattern vs complexiy, 10822 

interference & paired associates, tes, 1909 

interval concept learning task, factor analysis, 12869 

learning & positive evaluative response 2324 

learning & pretraining stimulus similarity & trials, 5006 

learning & semantic differential dimensions, 10787 

learning & task complexity & transfer, imbecile, 11423 

learning development, children, 13083 

learning, computer problem solving & end eme book, 8232 

learning, of stimulus identity & distinctness, 5003 

machine models of intellectual functions, 12768 i 

usd & televised instruction & semantic differential & attitudes, 

measurement, science & mathematics, 6086 

mediated associations & lexemes, bilingual, 12298 

mental rigidity factorial study & different scholastic levels, 11878 

mind, & psychoanalysis, 776. 

normality, & definition, 11148. 

number, children, 6501 

of emotion as prototype reaction patterns, 4877 

operational, analysis & field data sources, 13602 

organization & category labeling, 9640 

orientation & small group theory, 2809 

origin, of nation in Turkish 6-7 yr olds, 3799 —— | 

& perceptual categorization & stimulus tion, 11818 

& perceptual task, schizophrenia & Ital level, 4454 

perpetuation of ific schemata in children's literature, 8750 

personal, social desirabilit judgments, 36 

problem solving practice & mental abilities transfer, 10775 

problem solving, planning method vs hypothesis testing, 4999 

programed instruction evaluation, & facts, 13505 

racial stereotypes, 1480 

scale interaction in semantic differential, 11132 

schema discrimination as function of trai 10776 

self by William James река у theory, . en 5366 

source, link: & attitus congruity 

structure & exvicoomental pod ity & task performance, 2436 

style of life, & study of aging, 9952 

teaching methods, 4572 

time, aged, 13108 

true love, secondary school pupils, 11093 _ 


verbal conceptual performance & instructional set, retardates, 9166 
verbal kamas & Кш similarity & similarity, 4973 
verbalization & classification, trainable 6984 


verbally mediated, & all or none transfer, 11812" 


ability & academic achievement & problem solving, retardate, 9152 
& abstraction, history of research, book, 6291 

action & operational aspect, 3798 a e 

adolescence, color & form & number, & intelligence, 12189 

age & intelligence, of children, 10821 

age, children, 9919 

anxiety & intelligence, 12922 _ 2 

& associative distractors, schizophrenics, 9051 
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Conditioned Reflex 


attention cathexis theory of Freud, 10761 

brain damaged adults, teaching method, 11409 

categorizing behavior & word meani: LN 7373 

childhood, set theory, variety & transfer, 

children, ordinal numbers, 12138 

chronic schizophrenic, feedback, 10298 

classification, acquisition, total & partial blindness, 1873 

clinical thinking model, 12458 

color & form preference & cue function, children, 9916 

combination of concepts, coding & cues, 7380 

conjunctive & disjunctive, 3rd grade, 1408 

conjunctive & disjunctive, & stimulus compounding, 3797 

content from social studies topics, 6300 V 

& discrimination learning & method of presentation & verbalization, 
retardates, 9162 

disjunctive, negative instances utilization, 9637 

display form & sequence, & attribute is, 6299 

event relatedness & human estimates & statistical estimates, 1 1880 

immanent justice, Lebanese children, 13142 

information processing computer model, 7312 

information use & efficiency in problem solving, 1116 

intelligence vs ability to learn, 1551 

labeling & variety efTect, in children, 419 

learning күш is behavior, 2434 

learning m „ 35. 

& learning set, transfer, monkey, 7490 

& learning, culturally disadvantaged children, 7564 

mathematical, children, 7376 

mathematics & science programs, elementary school, 1918 

moral, children, grades 4-6, 8695 

muscular tension & heart rate, 7461 

musical sounds, children, 11006 

& obesity, in children, meaning of big, 8697 

paragraph meaning, visual conception vs logical structure, 1125 

person impressions & information tation, 12246 

pictorial representations, children & adolescents, 9917 

practice & itive instances, familiarity with universe, 7378 

quantity, children, 11012 - 

quasi-conservation task performance & feedback, children, 9898 

reinforcement, retarded 12584 

reinforcement, schizophrenics, 12513 

relevant & irrelevant stimuli sequence, 12921 

Bow dominance & associative strength & presentation order, 

1 

reversal & dogmatism & field independence, 8484 

schizophrenic & relative & normal, 649 —— 4 

schizophrenics’ inhibition & initial information organization, 10297 

& school attainment & Piaget, 9223 + 

self & future & time, ed & brain damaged child, 7751 

semantic satiation, 11 t 

& short term memory, & recoding, 7361 

simple & disjunctive tasks, trial analysis, 11879 i 

spontaneous & nonspontaneous, scientific concepts, children, 6511 

substrata-factor theory, & learning, 12713 

training for intelligence in class, & verbalization of definitions, 187 

& transfer, meani iness & mastery of verbal responses, 5005 


world софе 6- o 9902 
Conditional Galvanic Response (see Galvanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned peaches эрүү буга a y 
acquisition & retention & RNA synthesis inhibition, rat, 10869 
avoidance & ECS, 1332 
& avoidance & ECS, rat, 5201 
differential & conditioned stimulus responding. rat, 10934 
electroconvulsive shock, rat, 6344 
fear & reward magnitude & eating, rat, 9820 
fear, rat, 3971 
freezing component & frontal lobes lesions, rat, 11919 
GSR & UCS delay & acquisition inhibition dissipation, 3689 
narcotic addict & mother, personality & behavior, 4397 
noise intensity & direction of change, cue, 6445 
& noncontingent septal stimulation, rat, 4012 
rotation as aversive stimulus, rat, 9837 
Conditioned Reflex (sec also Conditioning/Classical, Reflex) 
attitudes toward conforming & deviant group members, 10045 
avoidance behavior & hypoxic environment, rat, 1032 
SERES & medial forebrain bundle electrical stimulation, cat, 
& body temperature, rat, 3967 
classical vs instrumental, 11807 
cortico-subcortical functional system, formation, rabbit, 7432 
Poole ue Diei A & noe dog, 346 
ion & pathophysiology, 15m 
EEG, cortical e Ае dug formation, dog, 2496-. 
electrical brain stimulation, monkey, 252 5a 
elid, literature review, 12741 n 


recuperation, 8368 + 
food, & cessation of CS in dog, 1049 
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Conditioned Response 


fronto-hypothalamic control & lesions & CR & differential inhibi- 
tion, rabbit, 8510. ih É 
intrasession decrement in conditioned eyelid, 1050 
learning systems & matrices, 3533 
leucocyte, after CS in rabbit, 1037. 
limbic brain function, growing rabbit, 1043 
litioned Response a E 
CE & habit growth in eyelid conditioning, 12875 
acceleration & їр, B aversive stimuli, pigeon, 8606 
& anticipatory response, 
auditory à light stimuli & EEG, dog, 1187 
bilateral connections & inhibition, 2463 
brain lesion, monkey, 5048 3 i C 
contingent UCS presentation, & eyelid conditioning, 1039 ` 
defensive & functional state change of cortex of dog & rabbit, 1312 
electrodermal, mentally retarded, vs normal, 5883 
emotional, partial vs continuous reinforcement, rat, 9808 
extinction & acquisition го ИИ 9558 
extinction after hypnosis, motor, 
finger-withdrawal, photoelectric pickup & EEG, 8434 
generalization & evoked potential waveshapes, cat, 9817 
rasp, & sensory сезар monkey, 3 
Hu t fensive movements, dog, 12955 
hypnotherapy, 4338 a; 
nervous system, variability, dog, 12945 y 
nervous sytem, generalization & specialization, dog, 12946 
plasma from schizophrenic patients, rat, 12007 Ba 
& response chain rate & pattern, & acquisition & extinction, 1048 
scopolamine & amphetamine, rate changes, rat, 10868 
& serotonin derivatives, rat, 3890 
stabilization, pure tone stimuli, dog, 13022 
suppression & electrical self stimulation, rat, 9814 
visual, thirst motivated & cortical & subcortical Structure, rat, 3825 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 
activation level of autonomic nervous System, & personality, 4925 
activational peaking, 11804 
against silences & therapist-directed responses in group therapy, 8939 
& age differences, 1034 
aggressive verbal response & electric shock to other, 9548 
& alimentary center thythmical activity, dog, 8508 
alimentary motor, & hippocampus lesion, cat, 8514 
alimentary-motor, , 1314 
alimentary, moving visual stimuli, dog, 13019 
alimentary, subproreal brain lesion, dog, 6341 
& alternatively positive & negative reinforcement & neurosis, 1052 
amount of training & shift stimuli similarity, 11809 
animal behavior, experimentation & observation, book, 10907 
ашыра штер. to light stimuli, 7321 


arterial pressure, dog, 1306 

rmination in bat, 1197 
switch pid scrambler, 3601 
a ae оаа 8639 
'avior, & cortical & subcortical unit activi changes, cat, 10932 
brain behavior, & physiology vs Psychology © reductionsom, 11900 
s lanarians, sensitization vs memory transfer, 9765 
cardiac, 
catatonic schizophrenia, motor & tative, 68 
color perception, with lasses, 83 ecce 


nonreversal shifts, 9557 
„ Mower/Eysenk’. ces 
coronary blood flow, doi uen » геріу to criticism, 430 


counter-conditioning & avoidance beh i incti 
Counter, & operant conflict situation, PESE od 
counterconditioning & fear extinction, rat, 12026 

A ues ORAE GSR & heart rate, 9656 

curare, motivation i i i 
defensive, cardiac SOLE UE Sees тсс 


differential reward magnitude & response Speed, 
differential, & behavior therapy & homosexual, m 
differential, & prior experience with otaning, Ss 


differential, & subsequi Н iminanda, rat, 8614 
differential, planaria 9810 & 2 reward schedules, rat, 7499 
differentiation, 


auditory vs directional cues, dog, 9824 
electroocu| ат response & conflict producing situation, 2211 
emotional stability, Senetic study, dog, 5125 
experimental neurosis in cat, 347 


extinction, bchavior variabilit „таќ, semi. 

fear & frustration, extinction £ Med Be En QR 
fear, desensitization, rat, 3978 

fear, onset vs offset cue pairing, rat, 5159 
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fear, suppression & recovery time, CS-US interval, 6441 
ling persistence, pigeon, 10939 
ening electrical brain stimalation & reinforcement, rat, 8526 
fixed interval & multiple S-delta periods, pigeon, 2635 =£ 
fixed interval/fixed ratio, Sien Sasa n, 13 
io chai observing respo pigeon, 1 
pa ee геме фа & сае stimuli, pigeon, 10970 
food deprivation & noxious stimuli, rat, 9794 
GSR, & changing UCS, 1133 
GSR, & orienting & defensive reflexes, 9655 
GSR, counting during long CS-US interval, 5027 
GSR, involuntary, & expectancy & extinction, 10781 š 
GSR, latency & magnitude & interstimulus interval, 4882 
head turning, human nconate, 13065 
jmage of food location, dog, 5158 
imprinting & imagination, 10095 А 
infant, sucking & head turning & olfactory behavior, 5209 
instrumental escape, bibliography, 1910-1965, 860 
instrumental , adaptation of anxious children, 1044 
instrumental vs differential, & reinforcement schedule, rat, 9858 
instrumental, differentiation, 6435 
instrumental, response spoed, mentally retarded, 12580 
& intermodality thresholds, 7225 
hiraad ds nad lization, pigeon, 3977 | 
light flicker rates ing га! generalization, „ 3977 
[cS es recruciate cortex lesions, dog, 6340 | 
long-delay, & GSR activity, 4924 
mass, & communication, 12303 Em 
matching to sample & environment illumination change, 8627 
midbrain behavioral responses, cat, 255 
motor alimentary, auditory discrimination, cat, 6440 
neurosis etiology, & Physiology influencing personality, 12489 
neurotic, & arousability, 5721 
of conscience theory, Mowrer/Eysenck’s, note, 431 
ordinal stimuli, dog, 5160 
orientation reflex audiometry, retarded, 6975 
oxygen & UU atmosphere, & metabolism & body temperature, 
mouse, 
Paradoxical sleep in rabbit by brain stimulation, 245 
Photic & electrical stimulation of flatworm, 8612 
pinna response in rabbit, experimental design, 2610 
positive reinforcement, sh termination, rat, 13043 
Positive self generalization-evaluations, diagnostic interview, 1759 
pseudo, failure to obtain, 1315 
Psychotherapy in enuresis treatment, 11207 
Psychotics, performance differences, 4434 
research, canonical correlational analysis, 9406 
Tesponse effort & extinction, in rat, 349 
sensory ea ута, with retardates, 719 
Sexual response & fetishism, 11075 
skin potential & adaptation & extinction, 10753 
small group, social reinforcement, 4176 
Stimulus & photically evoked potential & EEG in cat, 1185 - 
SOUS duration & reward delay & performance speed, children, 


жаша generalization & fixed interval training schedule, pigeon, 


Strength, & CS-UCS interval, GSR audiometry, 4932 
Suppression & flicker fusion ел. pigeon, 12936 
yi 


> па! reinlorcement, pigeon, 8616 
Suppression of activity & avoidance & brain lesion, rat, 3837 


„ rat, 8613 


оа order of reward punishment & response suppression, 

temporal stimuli Spacing & intracranial Self-stimulation, rat, 2329 

ES data collection & feeding time, weight-loss schedule, rat, 1 
temporal, of GSR, 4926 ў 


therapy, toilet training, autistic 8 yr old, 12528 
NEN & language processes, book, 11866 


threshold for conditioned E i ii ~ 7 
treatment of enuresis, jip Cost UP La 


treatment, enuresis & laughter micturition, 
treatment, enuresis, & drug therapy, foll 
ere to deep inspiration, 


verbal mediation, 7369 


Vestibular sway „ & CS-UCS interval, 11762 


Visual orientation & delay of il 
vocalizations, sen lion, 2 ҮЗ reward, children, 7322 


Withdrawal res, nse, reinforcement & extinction, 3975 


„ Case history, 12530 
low-up, 12416 Y 
Spontaneous rhythmical variation, 


a-methyltyrosine & brain catecholami, i i 
acquisition & retention & scopolamine, rat 9758 dpa 
acquisition, & ethanol intake, rat, 2607 


aggression & Psychotropic drugs, mouse, 6371 


Conditioning /Classical 


alcohol, responses, rat, 10955 
amobarbital, & conditioned emotional response, rat, 5102 
amphetamine, rat, 11966 
apparatus, air blast as UCS, cat, 12795 
brain catecholamine depletion, cat, 2535 
carbachol stimulation of septal area & hy 
constant current shock intensities, rat, 
constant current shock intensities, rat, 8633 
& cortical inhibition & drive level, neurotics, 11321 
CS duration during fear conditioning, rat, 5175 
CS intensity & amobarbital sodium, rat, 8635 
CS redundancy & secondary punishment, rat, 13026 
decrements & appetitively motivated behavior, cat, 5044 
decrements & mammillothalamic lesions, cat, 5045 
delayed shock UCS termination, 3996 
discriminated, & heart rate eT monkey, 10954 
epinephrine, & extinction, rat, 8561 
escape, vibratory stimulation, snake, 3999 
eserine, age difTerences, rat, 12977 
extinction & deafferentation, monkey, 6452 
extinction by shock reduction, rat, 9862 
fear, & EKG, dog, 9836 
free responding & discrete trial, intertrial interval, 4001 
'enetic selection, rat, 1254 
GSR, 8502 
GSR & heart rate, sex differences, 11805 
heart rate, 10885 
L-DOPA methyl ester on brain catecholamines, cat, 2536 
& limbic system, rat, 6331 
medial geniculate lesions & noise aversion retention, rat, 12952 
Pavlovian vs instrumental, dog, 5161 
psychosomatic disease, hunger therapy, 5591 
punished-extinction уз unpunished avoidance trials, monkey, 13052 
& punishment frequency increase, monkey, 8655 
radiation, rat, 751 
персона ра & extinction SAL 10956 
response frequency, in goat, 
emis 2 mouse inbred strains, 6428 
rotation, & conditioned suj ion, rat, 9837 
shock avoiders & чеке ers 8611 
shock intensity, 1-way & shuttle, 9838 
shock vs pressurized air, shuttle box, rat, 12072 
shuttle-box, & amphetamine, rat, 9734 
& social behavior, chicken, 13035 
sucrose & X-ray exposure, rat, 9747 
techniques in sexual disorder, 2769 
temporal, cat & rabbit, 12013 ку 
transfer to сие, gustatory vs audiovisual vs toxin stimuli, rat, 4002 
UCS intensity & response latency & extinction, rat, 4006 
Conditioning/Classical 6 
acquisition & extinction & partial reinforcement, planaria, 6439 
aggressive display, Siamese Perd fish, 2615 
& amino acid analysis, planaria, 31 
arousal habituation, inhibitory & excitatory mechanisms, 9564 
autonomic, & dominance & contiguity, 11 i 
aversive conditioning acquisition speed & reaction latency, 10780. 
conditioned emotional response & conditioned stimulus responding, 
rat, 10934 
CR Tm & extinction, vs instrumental, reinforcement rate, 
1289: 


lamus, rat, 8518 


CS termination & avoidance behavior reinforcement, rat, 12063 
delayed & trace GSR, diminution & recovery of UCR, 4920 
differential, verbalization of stimulus con ies, women, 2330 
discrimination training, CS generalization, 12873 
electric disch: in mormyrids, 2611 
& extinction of licking response, гаї, 3974 
GSR, judgment of UCS intensity & UCR diminution, 9651 
hypothalamus, 5057 
& inhibition of unconditioned response, 7498 
& instrumental conditioned reflexes, 11807 

„ dog, 6438 


& instrumental, salivary & motor 
interhemispheric, split-brain dog, 2 
interstimulus interval & rest period duration, 12871 ^ 
jaw movement, deprivation procedure & saccharin concentration, 
& mediation theories & verbal conditioning, 11679 
mediation theories itioni 
method & various response s & reinforcement, book, 9556 
motor & training time, sheep, 12041 
negative afterimage, 1038 3 
nictitating membrane & dural KCI, rabbit, 9710 
nonspecific thalamic nuclei stimulation, cat, 12960 
of hypothalamus, 5057 
& operant paradigms in social 4120 
pain-elicited aggression, rat, 7505 
partial reinforcement, pigeon, 5193 
& practice distribution, planarian, 3969 ТА 
predictability & pairings іп Pavlovian fear conditioning, dog, 7502 
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Conditioning /Operant 


reciprocal inhibition vs extinction in therapy, 4927 


respiration, sheep, 12040 
ded response suppression & delayed punishment, alcoholics, 


salivary, humans, 4922 
salvation’ dorum al responding to instrumental CS pretrained 


sensitization, ay 12044 
set theory, USSR, 999 
sleep & wakefulness, 4856 2 
vasomotor response to perij al thermal stimulation, 3732 
а ees ata level, перет 
acquisition speed & reaction latency, 10780 
amplitude, & instructions & payofls & feedback, 4908 
& anxiety level, 4930 
apparatus & procedure, monkey, 13024 
& arousal, SABEN 11 
auditory intertrial stimuli & differentiation, 1042 
correction for spontaneous blinking, 9560 
& CR-contingent UCS tation, aversive, 1039 
cross-modal generalization, to tone & light, 8431 
detection threshold, 6237 
differential, conditioners & voluntary form responders, 2331 
drive & ae performance, 9563 


m 
ethanol inhibition, 9706 
experience & UCS duration & reinforcement schedule, 1041 
extended differential conditioning, reinforcement schedule, 2334 
extinction & cognitive & drive factors, 11808 
extinction & presence of UCS, 6239 
fading, inhibition from background stimuli, 2328 
habit growth & conditioned response absence, 12875 
individual differences, 1051 
inhibition by post trial stimulation & partial reinforcement, 2335 
instructional effects in, 1045 
intrasession conditioned response decrement, 1050 
intrasession decrement & illumination, 3736 
intrastimulus aj ent & conflict, reversal, 8430 
& introversion & extraversion & Eysenck's account, comment, 3733 
& meaningfulness of CVC on stimulus generalization, 4933 
operant, mentally retarded children, 3. 
performance, UCS intensity, conditioners, 2336 
pre-exposure to CS, 7325 
rate & Holtzman Inkblot Anxiety, 2858 
reactive inhibition & stimulus fluctuation & intertrial time, 1047 
ready signal, 8435 
reflex, literature review, 12741 
response generalization & intertrial stimuli, 4929 
response slope & latency analysis, voluntary & nonvoluntary 
responses, 12872 
restraining device, rat, 12789 
semantic generalization of stimulus words, 3735 
sex & anxiety differences, 4931 
stimulus шы & partial reinforcement, 8426 
UCR latency, C$ intensity & CS-UCS interval, 4928 
UCS intensity, 10779 
3-state all-or-none model, 1046 


Conditioning/Interoceptive 


discriminative heart rate & respiratory control, 6389 

heart rate & instrumental conditioning, rate, 12045 

motor response to ANE environment, rat, 1032 

respiratory system subthreshold stimulation, dog, 7501 

systolic blood pressure & discriminative control, 12984 
‘onditioning /О| 


perant 
age differences, rat, & thirst, 13025 
alcohol drinking & rate-contingent ratio reinforcement, rat, 6468 
apparatus, temporal & spatial n of response chain, 10646 
attention, psychotic girl, case, 10332 
auditory measurement with speechless & difficult children, 11747 
& bar press counting response in rat, 345 
behavioral audiometry & reinforcement, 10713 
block vs sequence methods, rat, 13023 
cardiac rate, & reinforcement schedule, rat, 1353 
child rearing technique, behavior problems, 9936 
conditioning history & maladaptive behavior, 3738 
controlled, apparatus with discrete-trail programming, 52 
Ут gums & extinction, vs classical, reinforcement rate, 12895 
device for partial restraint, rat, 6122 
discrimination stimulus control, 1036 
discriminative vs conditioned stimuli, dog, 7504 
DRL reinforcement schedule & hippocampal lesions, rat, 11920 
echolocation discrimination learning, porpoise. 13031 
eyelid, mentally retarded children, 3308 
fixed ratio & fixed interval behavior, retardates, 3321 
fixed ratio reinforcement, running & licking response, 5191 
for speech teaching, autistic child, 766 
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i IT i inii о: 
eneralization & intermediate stimulus values, pigeon, 1307 food deprivation & approach-avoidance training, rat, 12023 
Еее ио of connotative value, 6247 БЕН ion & fixation & learning, book, 988 ^ 
neralized imitation in autistic children, 3204 generalization & type & strength of conflict & later preference, 8796 
SR, & electromyogram, 7326 generations, id realization, 13113 - a 
GSR, & partial curarization, 9716 group situations & decision making, schizophrenics, 11347 


GSR, avoidance vs punishment paradigm, 8427 


human, & Dostoevski, 93: 
hysterical blindness, response to visual cues, case, 10339 i 


t-mother, crying duration & frequency, 4041 


intermittent reinforcement, rat, 12085 institutionalized resolution, 6548- 2 

introduction & guide to laboratory research, 7503 interpersonal bargaining, attitudinal anchoring, 6576 

metrazol & response rate, rat, 9726 interpersonal, & self concept, 7647 

& modification of originality responses, 8833 intrafamilial role conflict & schizophrenic patients, 5823 

new operant, discrimination learning, rat, 9821 & intrastimulus agreement & discrimination & reversal of eyelid 
newly hatched chicken, 6442 i response, 8430 

odor discrimination, pigeon, 12053 military, prevention, & nonexpansive attitude, 11054 

of verbal frequency in small groups, Interaction Process Analysis, 489 model, cybernetics, & information & game theory, 12750 

persistence to continuous punishment, rat, 8651 - motivation level vs test performance & conflict, children, 8386 
positive & negative vicarious reinforcement, kindergarten, 12896 neurosis & alternatively positive & negative reinforcement, dog, 1052 
profoundly retarded children, 11443 operant, situation & counter conditioning, rat, 3980 

research & application, book, 7224 parental, & complementarity, 3261 

reversibility in patterned variable interval schedule, rat, 7500 parents of psychotic, 5819 

sensory deprivation, indication of visual imagery, monkey, 9705 perceived, E Cognitive complexity & certainty, 8869 


& sensory deprivation, rat, 9746 i i š z: 
А е Күйө pen 55 perceptual; solution of stereoscopically presented facial photographs, 
speaker sequence in conversation & group кошкар 5564. resolution & peace, 4126 
spectral discrimination gradients, symmetry & slope, pigeon, 9828 resolution in social perception task, & personality, 2905 
transfer of discrimination, rat, 5169 s resolution, & family therapy, 686 
verbal, CEN tive behaviorism vs cognitive theory, 9598 resolution, & personality correlates, 520 
up rehabilitation, case history, 12537 resolution, of paired stimulation for head turning, in cat, 264 
ward mealtime behavior, mentally retarded, 12575 resolution, violent, & reaction of loser, 6550 


Mea M negative connotation, schizophrenics, 9047 sex & female role, & American value system, 7611 


4 > sexual & aggressive, exhibitionism, 5715 
cR BASE Schedules, pigeon, 13021 stimulus acquired drive, 7348 
TN i К 3 theory of homosexuality in paranoids, 476 
"m uen ^ š Dar 
pened К Rea kaya ah ad er tolerance prediction with multiple discriminant function, 6647 
attitudes of S & E, 3743 ü УА, grees of communication opportunity vs, between groups, 
awareness & intertrial activity, chi itariani: 
awareness, co; [ШЕ Fui uere 8291 ires rri Bon кызы retis S комо 
common-wor i села Sere ton 
| adolescence, birth order & type of group pressure, 4177 
р adolescent girls, toward parents vs 8 e i gs, 12174 
Seid vus Hali 8 social approval need & awareness, 8429 alienation syndrome & ргы 1085 торта 
g o р, electi ойс у, JR Абы Ыы E amusement behavior, field rating technique, college students, 12280 
LOB adn oio St PEU der e amd 
pee rac bo i a ОЬ 8432 & awareness in learning without awareness paradigm, 8417 
meaning & semantic generalization & evaluati i behavior & group cohesion, 1326 н 
mediation & single stage S-R model 9. 0 uative ratings, 11135. behavioral contagion, & imitation & social pressure, 5303 | 
& medion heri d classical conditioning, 11679 КТ need aff Шо о 
ified Taffel t i i ung, il b affiliation ai k i 
monetary 1а dot SEIS ea tianal acguisition, 6245 children, of lea ders th gra Lr e & birth order, 5225 
neutral-impression verbs & conditioning of ompliance without pressure & foot-in-door techni 10825 
E x eee] ШЕ alme ГЦ d wel pressure, Tim | 
ense, i d ifferences, 
performance superiorit š к experimental social рзусһоһ 
positive vs posl vc dc Дани manys LEM 5з, 2379 fads, behavior pattern of sones on Hi Parade, 8748 
meet soing palette construction, & instructions, 3793 aoe шы 9998. 
nt vs discriminabili Ë ion & a i " 
sh Ë sh т үл ‚ 12874 soup rms "OR & incentive, 10049 
satiation, 10785 оир norm, message & source-oriented deli 
sex of experimenter & manifest anxiety relationship, 3583 group, & commitment & attraction, до птеп, Bo 
simulated group, & group size & text anxiety, 12275 group, verbal reinforcement & unishment, 6589 
ү е evaluation & theoretically relevant questions, E identifie em Sees nai said ў | 
ü = Is enulication in deindividuation, 3496 
& threat of shock individ i a с 
ча poe is t r udeement ПРАТО & group pressure, & autokinet 
one (see Retina) ^ P i menter-subject relationship, 11803 igre ana a 158 values; book, 8742 
к= сыш О PEE g in dyad, 1528 
Conflict (see also Сарот n, Learning/A void; & knowled en COH Ys css theory, 615 ' 
aggression, scale & stability study, MS ана measurement, т теа ын Г 
al, & defense mechanisms & al 'action, col mental hospitalizati sing & response modes, 2781 
arcane behavior, & alcohol, cat, 2538.” llege students, 11139 & mood & alcohol (теле ie 4398 оази 
voidance test & academic achieven Ç i ilit Š 
brightness discrimination difci ти Dis Peer aul alge er 12342 
tie шга tanba урт тиу S142 ешо eae LO 
conflicting emotional message discriminati m reU nor eatery & private, 12313 
ігорћгепіс adol ts, 10067 ion, normal & delinquent & = prior group support, 2815 
топшасы! Abate кке elu ç public, 8, pun attitude change & communicator effectiveness, 2833 
lopment: " e lenses 4 
шуш. £ sata t IN is seus Das s 
liscrimination, experimental desi, a hifti ent & d Регзоп groups, 12265 
dreams, case, D d design with temporal dimension, 9446 irt Medien. рсете in dyads, 2831 
emotional, in young ee dini ing & Producing situation, 2211 С 0151 она рон. 
experimental, & random shaped Dew кочен, icd bud үне theory | 


Thon of, Mowrer, soln 
conditioning theory of, Mow етеру 1o sriticism, 430 
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Consciousness 


conscious & unconscious, 1511 
delinquent escape, 5697 
development & age & sex, children, 13085 — ~ 
development, behavioral & cognitive measures, children, 13072 
operation in normal population & socialization factors, 7627 
phenomenological conception, 9340 
subconscious, 6797 
& superego, factor analysis, 536 
Consciousness (see Attention, Awareness, Unconscious) 
Consonance (see Dissonance) 
Constancy 
limits of over-constancy & foveal diameter, 937 
perceptual, of image location & Lie algebra, 4809 
phenomenon, & visual illusions, 64 
shape, & slant perception, infants, 5212 
size, in schizophrenia, 644 
ze, schizophrenics, 
size, susceptibility to MUller-Lyer illusion, 6143 
size, susceptibility to Müller-Lyer illusion, 6144 
visual movement & observation distance & interval traversed, 934 
Consulting 
child psychiatrist training, general hospital emergency room, 11609 
psychiatric & training inservice teachers, 12630 
psychiatric, & interface between psychiatry & general medicine, 7857 
traveling clinic, community mental retardation services, 13455 
Consumer 
acceptance of mineral taste in water, 4666 
magazine advertising, identification, 6017 
Consumer Behavior 
arousal hypothesis & music vs purchasing behavior, 8400 
brand attitudes & adverti (s 11568 
brand awareness & meaningfulness & product utility, 8445 
cognitive grouping of material goods & marketing, 10522 
communication & advertising motivation, 11571 
industrial purchasing, decision making, book, 4669 
low-income family patterns, 11067 
marketing education & ychology PhD program, 3500 
Pavlov & Freud & Hobbs point of view, 810 
preference simulation & analysis, 6019 - 
private & manufacturer brands & social characteristics, 6020 
product desirability, & interest in ad, 811 
purchasing & advertising information, 6016 
research, paired comparison, 9315 
sales stimulation, 11570 


social & personality & economic factors, promotion & product, 


book, 10521 
Study of Values, college student, 10124 
Thurstone attitude measurement applied to trading stamps, 812 
unemployment & consumer confidence, 9317 
Consumer Preference (see Consumer Behavior) 
Context 4 
aids in programmed instruction for reading, 764 Ary 
associations in numeral naming task & selective reaction time, 2308 
constraint & retroaction & verbal learning, 11816 
meaningfulness & recall, 4934 
personality trait rating, 2887 2 
probability learning & decision making, 6306 
reading ability, immediate vs far away, children, 4066 
school board deliberations & content & meaning, 7068 
semantic differential rating variability, 9445 
& tachistoscopic word recognition, 945 
verbal in Shannon Guessing game, 194 
word association & similarity, 4959 
& word predictability, 511 
Er & legibility, 13618 
brightness & color, ibility, ч 
а іп ALL & reaction time & forced choice, 2213 
figure-ground, apparent movement, 
lightness change of grays vs gray background reflectance, 7259. 
lightness of gray in nce of white, 3655 
metacontrast & EEG, brightness, 12966 
reaction time replication & stimuli masked by metacontrast, 2309 
visual perception, figure-ground & exposure duration, 3640 
Contribution & Criticism 
acquiescence set in aphasia, 6959 
anxiety & sociopathy, reply, 8891 
attention vs mediation in 2-stage 
Mackintosh, 12863 _ 
behavior therapy & learning theory, 5584 
bchavior therapy & learning theory, 5593 
behavior therapy, theft, 10 yr old, 13335 
birth rank & affiliation, criticism, 7586 
Blonskii, USSR, 9364 
CER & avoidance & ECS, rat, 5201. 
Cieutat's Stanford-Binet examiner differences, 8270 
m dissonance theory, Myers' reply, 834 
colored split-field glasses adaptation, human, 3653 
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discrimination learning models of 


Cooperation 


contemporary developments in family theory, 5319 
Cornell-Aro survey, 13392 
correctional institution, maladaptive inmate's perception of institu- 

tionalization, 13303 
discrimination vs preference, reply, 7288 
dissonance reduction & differential recall, 7353 
epiphenomenalism doctrine, 10550 
experimental, of anxiety & response stereotype, 5477 
family constellation hypothesis of Tolman, 3265 
family constellation hypothesis of Tolman, 3267 
first & last born children, 2672 
Fromm criticism of Oedipus complex, 6795 
frustration & secondary reinforcement, 11826 
frustration & secondary reinforcement, reply, 11828 
Gellerman alternation series, 8277 
Herzberg's motivators & hygienes unidimensionality, 11540 
human figure drawing & paranoid indicants, 4267 
information theory application to tracking behavior, reply, 908 
information theory application to tracking behavior, 909 
law of effect, reply, 8460. 
law of initial value, contradictions & methodology, 4703 
mental illness concept, 6674 
Mihai Ralea, 8154 
Mowrer's new group therapy, 1680 
Murdock's D scale & response bias, 12801 
music & meaning, Meyer's theory, 10078 
nonsense & word anagram solution time, 12912 
ontogenesis of motor behavior, Piaget theory, 13061 
parapsychology, electrical experiments with medium, 9333 
play theory by Hugs critique, 2057 

izophrenia & critique, 12504 


i, 9842 

secondary reinforcement, informative & noninformative stimuli, 9854 

sexual appetite & drive, reply, 1493 

simulated visual field defects testing method, 4517. 

social behavior & electric shock & autistic children, 3230 

social reinforcement & rate as response measure, 12900 

stimulus intensity dynamism & adaptation level, 4902 

supervision of psychotherapy & critical literature review, 10578 

Sutherland 2-stage theory of discrimination learning, 10947 

terminologies & abstractions in psychoanalytic theory, 7827 

vicious circle behavior & punishment, rat, 10975 

vocal response control, monkey, 5162 

vocal response control, monkey, 5163 

Yerkes-Dodson Law, 971 Ќа AY 

16 PF Questionnaire Forms A comparability, criticism Haertzen- 
Horine paper, 8266 


Control (see also Displa: 


behavior, schedule сета vs nature of reinforcer, squirrel 
monkey, 8645 

board operator, strategy learning, 13619 

cognitive, coping & defense, 11138 

computer programing for simulator, 13605 _ 

control Timb feel & complex tracking behavior, 12836 

design & speech communication systems, book, 2017 

forearm & arm & thumb, acquisition task, 8145 

keyboard switch configuration, 13616 

lines on control panel to display, 7125 

location & performance time, 4676 

location, reaction time & visual fixation, 6029 

operative thinking of operators & controllers, 9319 

performance & satisfaction & analysis of structural & individual 
effects, 11559 

pushbutton standards, US vs Czechoslovakia, 13608 

reinforcement, internal vs external, & decision time, 170: 

territory, ants, 8590 


Convulsion (see Electroconvulsive Shock, Epilepsy, Seizure) 
Cooperation 


autism scale, & individualistic & competitive interpersonal 
orientation, 4238 = : 

commitment to future interaction & bargaining, dyad, 2824 

& competition & task difficulty, groups, 7635. 

& competition groups, participation & cohesiveness, 6588 

dyad, drive & inequity in investment-reward ratio, 10033 

game theory, manipulation, 7383 


MEMMIUS 


Coordination 


international, vs nationalism, foreign students in US, 4138 
Maximizing Differences Game & feedback, 12268 
Negro & white boys & girls, 9980. 
payoff variation in non-zero-sum games, 10030 
Prisoner's Dilemma game, 2443 
Prisoner's Dilemma game, sex differences, 2450 
Prisoner's Dilemma game, matrix vs nonmatrix form, 5393 
prisoner's dilemma game & sex of dyad, 8490 
probability & communication оча retardates, 720 
& risk taking in nonzero sum game, 1188 
similar Soci position & mutual trust, 10041 
Coordination 
apparatus for research, 8290 
& complexity in organizations, 4664 
decompression & motor performance, 11567 
fingers, lateral dominance, 10769 
Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome, 9136 
hand-eye, & manual sensitivity test, 12775 
running, speed & load, dog, 8579 + 
threats, development & Deutsch & Krauss trucking game, 10826 
Correlation (see also Statistics) 
best-fitting factor structure method, 7186 
biserial, 8211 
canonical, computer program, 8236 . 
civil rights participation by Negroes & attitude scales, 5460 
Ee dou factor analysis, coefficients, 10604. 
coefficient H in item analysis, 10613 
color responses on Rorschach vs Porteus maze scores & delinquents, 
40 i 


data processing Programs, & item analysis, 12769 
double centering of dichotomized score matrices, 10605 
estimation, Societ from uncertainty measure, 10609 
happiness & unhappiness, college stu nts, 12250 
hierarchical cluster analysis, 9398 
Inpatient Multidimensional Scale, canonical, 9405 
interitem, & test validity increase, 10619 
intraclass coefficient & rating set reliability, 11636 
introductory textbook in statistical analysis, 8219 
item analysis, item part-remainder, Fortran, 11642 
item-test, 8240 
K coefficient vs contingency coefficient, categorical variables, 875 
learning data, canonical correlational analysis, 9406 
matrix formulas PE & partial, 2102 
MMPI & Marlow rowne Social Desirability Scale, 11668 
modal pice patterns, by computer, 8231 
musica talents & behavioral traits, 4-6 graders, 11155 
ОЕШ = ence & шк ability & achievement, 4218 
Psychological, capillary morphology in schi hrenics, 318 
rank difference, Scattergram. 040257 yaaa 
reaction time to startle, 6222 7 
readin souiprebension, with mental & social variables, 
student, 8846 " 
Rozeboom's linear correlation theory, comment, 9399 
set of inequalities in factor analysis, 6095 
simplified partial rank correlation Coefficient, 9403 
Statistics, introductory textbook, 10590 
test predictor & criterion, cutting score point, 2123 
tetrachoric, computer Program, 8229 
ker стан 8217 
olpe-Lang Fear Survey & Taylor MA Scale, 2134 
Cortex = Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex, Auditory Cortex) 
ing (see also Guidance, Interviewing) 
academic achievement prediction of EPPS, 9252 


"Us & rejected patients, college background & personality, 


adolescent. Super-ego structure modification, 12180 
aged with medical decisions 682 Н 
aging [шю with self bound life Styles, 9951 
annual review, 5812 
havioral goals, 9090 
brief, meaning change & client-counselor value similarity, 5802 
Citation frequency as eminence criterion, 8202 
classification of Occupations, college, 5970 
client & counselor movements, 10352 
client Boals & success of counseling, 4499 
lent personality & client-counselor similarity, duration, 9092 
& clinical psychology, 7757 
college attendance motivation, Q-sort, 8849 
college clinic users vs nonusers, & religion, 10357 
college student, & graduation rate, 1967 
voee student, 25 yr тотар book, 4494 
col (еве CIE emotional & mental disorders & suicide, book, 
college, hypnosis use, 4504 
Causa development, 12544 
computer-based Automation, 12770 


counselor behavior & dominance & experience & client type, 3023 


primary 
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Counselor 


counselor differences in diagnostic classification, 1851 
counselor needs for affiliation & nurturance, 3031 
counselor-offered facilitative conditions, 12542 
crisis therapy & mental uc consultation, 7772 
developmental, book, 69. 
incre classification by kind & cause of problem, 1852 
educational-vocational group, & perception of self & others, 9249 
& effective behavior, 7960. 
effectiveness ratings of trainees, 16 AP 
elementary & secondary schools, specialized, 12632 
elementary school, & sociometric status, 10475 
evaluation criteria of educational & vocational, in college, 9250 
existential, & Kierkegaard, & individuality, 5815 
expressive & instrumental as concepts, 3254 
family role expectation change & gratification, 13419 
group & role, 1859 2 д А 
group, course & adjunct group counseling experience, 6082 
group, ideational vs emotional emphasis, student nurses, 1853 

uide to mental health, 3260 

lebrew religious school, 7064 
high school, parent-counselor conferences, 3256 
hypnosis & psychotherapy, 4345 J 
interview postural movements & рны; 12540 
& knowledge of, by patient, 1137 
language & terms used, 5803 
lay mental health, hospitalized гоир, 678 
marital, premarital pregnancy, 7967 
marriage, & referred vs unrelerred patients, 12547 
marriage, measurement of affection & dominance-submission, 7970 
medical interview, psychotherapeutic model, 8918 
& mental health ideas of Asian & American students, 9086 
Mooney Problem Check List, College student patients, 4501 
motivation & successful performance counseling, 5992 
motivational factors of NDEA institute enrollees, 6015 

‚ & guidance institute & prediction & performance & 
follow-up, 5949 
number of interviews & success, 1857 
outcome & counselor role-perception & client expectations, 5805 
outcome evaluation, scaling & criterion, 11379 
pastoral, 6934 
performance, & result-oriented appraisal, 1978 
postural movements during interviews, 12541 
куш supervision, 3257 
prejudice, 5922 
premarital, small group, 1860 
private non-medical service in Bronx, 681 
psychiatric & sociological interviewing method, 5804 
& [grid for college students, development & clinical problems, 
ok, 10350 


psychology, 1964 review, 11621 

psychotherapeutic, needs & defenses, interview technique, book, 4502 
& psychotherapy, book of readings, 10161 

readiness of client, educational-vocational, 5809 

relationship & value options, 6938 
relationship-focused approach to marital problems, 11380 
relationships, & change, book, 7963 

religious, criticism & research, 10358 

& Temedial techniques for underachieving & elementary students, 


research in 1963, 3259 
E mode & Helping Relationship Inventory & occupation, 


role theory & role conflict, 5807 
school, counselor experience & performance, 13554 


Short term, & amount of movement, 5806 
Social casework with families & children, book, 7975 
Student, & learning environment, 3394 


je redicted grades, 
suicide risk evaluation, ma. 22 


Psychotherapists & mental health counselors, 


training, adolescent & adult retardates, | 
university, facility & staff ЖоКе, Se] 0 


Gee play, gementiry School, 13548 
Practi chi 
Forse Ws S. рву otherapy, book, 7961 


vocational training & personal adjustment, 4621 


behavior & dominance & experi i 
ous career guidance handbook Gone” т зрео 


е, tesidential center trainin; › 10554 
confidence in accuracy of Predictions, 5816 


Countertransference 


correctional caseworker & counseling attitudes, New Zealand, 12551 
education & training programs, 9: 
educational, differential employment practices, 1964 
educational, structure of interpersonal relations, 3399 
EPPS scores, 5808 
expectancies toward client & initial interview evaluation, 10356 
fantasies & religious values, 5811 
genetic, & psychodynamics in debilitating hereditary disease, 5825 
graduate & lay counselor training, 11604 
high school, effectiveness rating, 5952 
mental health, counteridentification, 5814 
mental health, filmed interview evaluation, 6064 
methods of assigning, & treatment of delinquents, 11313 
motivation in client, present personality & goals, 4503 
needs for affiliation UN 303i 
prediction ability, 5817. 
preparation vs personality growth in group counseling, 9091 
reactions to Wrenn & Conant & APGA recommendations, 5953 
referral source & perception, 4622 
rehabilitation, 5797 
rehabilitation vs education, 5810. 
role & client expectation & satisfaction, 5813 
role with culturally deprived client, 5801 
role-perception & client expectations & counseling outcome, 5805 
school, school administration `$ perception, 9255. 
selection, MMPI inventories, 10481 
self concept, 9085 
shortage handicap, scientific & technical development, 12655 
student vs professional, & comparative effectiveness, 8088 
trainees & Porteus Mazes ys Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, 4237 
value-expectation discrepancy, values, college student, 10349 
verbal behavior & client hostility, 9088 + 
verbal mode & problem relevant communication, 3033 
Countertransference (see Transference) 
Counting 
electromechanical flip-flop & timing & randomization, 10653 
error in estimating item count & visual control, 935 
d Psychological moment & temporal numerosity, 4827 
ourt 
child as dispute object in civil court case, 9097 
commitment & mental health screening, 7753 
& decision making in Supreme Court, 500 
experimental, anchor effects on mean judgments & latitudes of 
_ acceptance, 10827 
juror's view of mental illness, review, 4151 
Juvenile, & adult criminality, 13334 
military, psychiatric testimony, 9353 
treatment disparity with juvenile delinquents, Texas citizens group's 
findings, 12487 
Creativity (see also Art, Gifted, Music, Thinking, Literature, Aesthetics) 
academic achievement, 6631 
actors & theater & psychoanalytic study, book, 12446 
& adaptive regression & Verbalization in child, 1421 
adolescence, social problem solving, 5456 
аре differences, engineers & technologists, 11521 
alcohol, & problem solving & mood & word association, 7438 
allocentric perception, 8858. 
analysis, & concept of preference, 5458 
anxiety & cognition, elementary school students, 13515 
aptitude test, research scientists, 12325 
artistic personality & resistance to mental illness, 1558 
brainstorming instructions, 4225 
Re direction, engineers & scientists & designers & artists, 


Catholic vs non-Catholic children, 6633 
characteristics of research scientists in industrial setting, 11550 
childhood, & vocational aspirations, 5254 
children, teacher & self ratings, 759 
college honors program, 3 yr follow-up, 2877 
communication arts, flight beanie 6th grade, 11154 
criteria, in research personnel, 78 
CTMM IQ & achievement, 3373 
development & teaching, & flexibility, 13095 
dissociative reactions, poetic, case history, 5792 
drawing as child's expression & sychopedagogical viewpoint, 13091 
dream reports, art & science Ф engineering student, 104 
dreams & ego functioning, 10224 
educational institution blocking, in student, 745 
& ego core & boundaries, 532 
engineering educational achievement, 13491 
engineering, college grades & subsequent salary, 5963 
& extrasensory perception, 7153 
free association, semantic classes & class relations, 10102 
< general semantics teaching, 8079 
gifted & normal students, test factor differences, 8832 
gifted adolescents, & intelligence, 4105 
gifted high school student, & aspirations, 5281 
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Crime & Criminals 


& intelligence & sociometric status, student, 8062 

& intelligence & teacher ratings, in high school student, 531 

& intelligence in children, 2884 

& intelligence, children, 11156 

Judei standards & response properties & aesthetic response, 


management strategy for stimulating thought, 10518 
хазари & originality & intelligence & need achievement, female, 


measurement, Torrance approach, 2880 
mental retardation, 5882 
motivation, need for quality & novelty, & talent, 2881 
music, psychoanalytic interpretation, & neurosis, book, 4386 
nonintellective correlates, & cognitive theory, 10814 
object use originality & experimental instructions, 12909 
Obscure Figures Test, 355: 
operant conditioning & modification of originality responses, 8833 
opinion formation in children, 1417 
organizations & training programs for businessmen, 12665 
original responses on intelligence tests, 7696 
original thinkers & good elaborators & life Cupones, 6632 
parental values & control, young children, 5271 
perceived, & set & preference for simple or complex shapes, 5457 
personality-&, 2882 a 
personality & cognitive processes & intellectual disposition, 11169 
personality correlates, high school students, 12322 
& personality research, review, 9376 
preschool children, freedom of expression, measurement, 4085 
problem solving & LSD, professional employees, 11967 
problem solving ability, college student, 422. 
problem solving, single vs multiple-solution training problems, 11874 
process, & network models for scientific research institutions, 12746 
psychoanalytic biography of creative personality, 7832 
psychologist's peak productive years, 10569 

sychology vs chemistry, personality, 852 
ke Associates Test & anagrams, 6634 
Remote Associates Test & associative processes & stimuli, 11159. 
research & classroom practices, 13190 
research & literature, 2886 


& Rorschach movement, 4264 
school administration & decision making, 11509. 
science & visualization, 533 
& search for unknown, mechanisms, 530 
spontaneity & directed scenic expression, 7794 
& spontaneity in organized society, 6551 
spontancous cognitive change, drawings sequence, 9630 
summated indices, 8831 
symbolic, & musicotherapy, 7787 
teacher, & questions asked during class, 4224 
test & defensiveness reduction by hypnosis, 3683 
test construction & validation, 8828 
& thinking in children, vs intelligence, book, 429 
thinking, Body-field perceptual differentiation, 5455 
unrealistic experiences tolerance, 12324 
verbal, sensory deprivation & stress, 1251 
vocabulary & sex, incidental cue use, verbal problem solving, 12919 
& word associative strength in PA learning, 4952 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/Juvenile, Law, Prison) 
& aggression & sexual deviation, & punishment, & busines, book, 


alcohol drinking & handwriting, & responsibility, 1782 

amnesia for homicide & treatment with hypnosis, 7790 

applied psychology, & learning & mental health & industry, book, 
8189 


behavior, punishment & learning theory, 1778 
Canada, & law & punishment, 4407 
central nervous system damage & EEG & mental disorders, 11310 
Colombian Violencia, follow-up study, 2741 
кт раш & тордон psychopathy, 8889 
clothymes & ambiverts, 
Фада. prevention & penal treatment, book, 10255 
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delinquent types, multivariate analysis, 1777 
& depression, 10252 : P 


deterrence, 7878 
empirical & statistical study, USSR, 5696 
extended parole detention & diagnostic center, 7882 


group therapy /client-centered, hostility & silence, 1678 
GSR & fear arousal, DE) 3144 
halfway house & released oflender, 13319 ¿ 
historical view of socio-legal labels for mental illness, 1781 
homicide & mental disorders, 3142 
homicide followed by suicide, book, 6821 
homosexuals in prison & treatment, 7876 
hospital treatment of disturbed criminal, 9014 
judgment & existentialism, 5694, ^ 
juvenile court & therapy & adult criminality, 13334 
kleptomania, historical review, 13336 
matricide & mental illness, 7879 › 

“mental illness & homicide & incidence of schizophrenics, 7880 
mental illness, admission & classification in mental hospital, 10205 
mental illness, social factors review, 3140 
mentally ill murderers, perception of leaders in photographs, 10251 
narcotic addicts & 7 yr follow-up, 7870. 
needs, EPPS, 10254 
paranoidal intoxication psychosis & anorexic drug & felony, 5671 
personality organization, 3146 
personality theory in research & methodology, 10253 
personality, Rorschach responses, 2960 
physical abnormality, institutional care, 6778 
predisposition, Personnel Reaction Blank, Italy, 4762 
prison [окап & sentencing procedures, book, 6820. 
pseudologia prn group therapy, 8934 
psychiatric offender, prognosis & recurrence, 9016 
psychopathic American criminals, personality & intelligence, 3148 
& psychopathology, women, 6816 
punishment selection & background knowledge, 1779 
punishment, repression vs elimination of behavior, 4406 
recidivism rate & alcoholism, 3123 
Rorschach movement responses, adult & juvenile offenders, 13210 
Scandinavia, & correction, book, 7877 
& schizophrenia, 7921 
sex offenses, adult reports of childhood experiences, 2770 
shoplifting & deviance, 7881 
signature comparison by computer, 8233 
social values, US, & mental illness, book, 4135 
stealing as defense against anxiety, 1776 
theft, behavior therapy, 10 yr old, comment, 13335 
theft, behavior therapy, 10 yr old, 13337 
treatment of & self-image, 613 
Violence, psychiatry & law, mass media & attitude, book, 12375 
Sth International Criminological Congress, report, 12480 

Critical Flicker Fusion (see Flicker Fusion) 
Critical Incident 
MMPI & recidivism prediction, 9015 
Criticism (see Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture) 
academic achievement & needs, college student, Australia & US, 8744 
African personality structure, theories & research, 7680 
AID participant attitude toward change, 7593 
alcohol drinl ing, culture variables, 3111 
alcohol drinking, definitions & data, 3112 
alcohol drinking, descriptive measurements, 3116 
alcohol drinking, Horton ratings comparison, 3113 
alcohol drinking, sex differences, 3117 
American & white South African nurses" attitudes, 9978 
American aunt aay use requirements, 12210 
aptitude test norms, US & Guatemala, 9416 
е toward authority, Arab & American & Canadian teachers, 


career choice & appendectomy, Asian & US students, 13216 
ald улы & later romantic, oral & dependence need frustration, 


child rearing, Canada & India, 2697 

childhood concepts of sex & birth & later personality, 8689. 

college student marital role preferences, 5368 

college women, Sen & US, EPPS, 9967 

communication skills training, US mili дуї 

comparative psycholinguistics, 13169 quse ate 

CPI femininity scale, 6649 

ot validation, van | 
iscrimination of geometrical patterns by chi 

education of pure US Geni. ñ PU Sn 

Breland а ‘Sostand & Wats, ауе, 03 ; 
пр!ап‹ Шап ‘ales, i j 

Шын intelli, test & selective course 
esthetic judgment by American ex; 


perts & Japanese Potters, 5442 


exclusion effect on character & mental health, 5307 - 


executive life histo; ij 
family ie, гу antecedents, 12688. 


annotated bibliography, 60 items, 456 


SUBJECT INDEX Cue 


ily role development, 12207 A 

ec aba. with age & sex & culture variables, 5357 

мөр Behn-Rorschach responses & nonpersonality factors control, 
10126 


Holtzman Inkblot Test, US & Denmark & Germany & Mexico & 
hina, 7731 4 

us & thirst motivation manifested in dreams, 6186 

illusion, binocular paralax, 9465 

industrial research performance, 9289 

interaction skills acquisition, feedback, 3436 — 

Italian-American & Blacky Picture Test evaluation, 4261 

Italy & US, authoritarianism & anomie & prejudice, 5331 

Japan, adjustment & sociocultural value standards, 9961 

Japanese Jom of Survey of Interpersonal Values, 12212 ма 

logical & symbolic material retention & educational methods, 4568 

maternal attitudes, Philippine & American mothers, 7641 

Maudsley Personality Inventory, 4252 

medical iatric symptoms, North American & Latin American 
patients, 13121 

mental illness in white vs Bantu population, 11376 

Mexican & American value orientation & alienation, 7598 

Mexican-American adolescent, background & delinquency, book, 
8745 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory use in Britain, 9222 

Muller-Lyer Illusion, 10666 —— 

music & creativity & socialization, India & US, 9972 

parent-child relationships, US vs West Germany, 4096 

personality development, research, 1542 ч 

persuasibility & personality, Chinese уз American, 9965 М 

physical fitness of children in South Africa & Britain & US, 8756 

premarital sexual behavior & normative theory, Scandinavia & US, 


private stress & public ritual & mental & parece! illness, 13398 

probability learning, USSR & Liberia, 4975 " 

& psychiatric dope comparison, potio & US, 11284 

p HORN КЕШ panish-American vs Anglo-American, 1615 

psychophysiologic symptoms in Cornell-Aro, medical survey & criti- 
cism, 13392 

Q-sort of student personality assessments, 11140 

recall of parental reward patterns & values, US & foreign college 
students, 12204 

research, problems & distinctions, 7589 

role profile test, Washo & Mohave Indians, 6547 

romantic vs contractual marriage in Asia vs US, 457 

Rorschach responses, Greek children, 11176 

караша social control, Navaho vs Eskimo, 5311 

social & instrumental leadership in organizations, 12691 

social attitude development study, method, 13056 А 

social desirability traits, Japan & US & Francc college student, 5315 

cee Mayan in Yucatan, memory & communication of color, 


standardized semantic differential, 8816 d 
transcultural comparisons of esthetic judgment, 5441 
universals of language, 6601 


US & Europe teacher image in mass media, 10417 

validation of McClelland n achievement in Brazil, 4756 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Hawaii, preschool children, 12230 

Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory response probability, US & 
Japanese students, 11665 


absolute & differential, of successive reversals, 149 

activation by noise, utilization, size & Rod & Frame perception, 7324 
ambiguous, planometric plaques, monkey, 10940 

arca & distance estimation, 65 ` 

attention, producing behavior & discrimination task, monkey, 10942 
auditory vs directional, differentiation learning, dog, 9824 


avoidance learning, gustatory vs audiovisual vs toxin, rat, 4002 
Category name, immediate recall of. words, 1 


‘oice behavior & noncontingent reward, rat, 13088 

complexity, & CS intensity, 541 3 

complexity, discrimination learning, rat, 3984 

concept acquisition, & coding, 7380 

Concept category labeling, analogous preresponse, 9640 

UNA formation, function, & color & form preference, children, 


concept identification, & nonreversal shifts, 9557 


conditioned emotional ise i i 
correlated values Dedi Eie noise intensity & change, 6445 


depth perception, radial patterning, monocular, 4802 
1mination learning, successive paradigm, rat, 1321 


discri саза learning, spatial & temporal proximity & transfer, 


Sh dai ie reversal effect, 9559 

iminations ferent! inci imuli 
с agen 4 oa incidental stimuli, 4834 
experimenter & patterning effect in learning, 1090 

& extinction significance, college түү 1671 

frustrative nonreward & motivation, rat, 10972 
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Culture 


` 


incidental learning & irrelevant, & generalized drive, 145 

incidental learning іп rat, 3987 № 

incidental, use in verbal problem solving, & creativity & vocabulary 
& sex, 12919 i 

initial letter & recall facilitation, 6274 

instrumental aggressive & pain, & aggression disinhibition, 4872 

пиез systems & neocortical commissures section, mon- 

еу, 

internal & external, & heart rate; rat, 6387. 

inem interval & partial reinforcement, discrimination learning, 
rat, 

Hee nonlinear relation to ny 6310 

maze learning, perception, goal & anticipatory gradients, rat, 13013 

monocular depth, & relative height & size of trapezoid, 4805 

monocular stereoscopic depth perception, 11709 

negative, & discrimination reversal, 1319 

neodecorticate rats, in brightness discrimination, 2475 

orientation, optical & acoustical & olfactory, wild mouse, 6429 

partial, & subliminal perception & pictorial stimuli, 7249 

pattern discrimination learning, subsets, 7310 

perceptual discrimination stimulus conditions, & response contin- 
gencies, 9552 

postcriterion insertion in discrimination learning, 8416 

postshift learning & range of association level, 6331 

psychotherapy, & countertransference, 5542 

radar training with ambiguous pips & later URDU NER 3438 

reinforcement delivery preference, pigeon, 12075 

relevant & irrelevant, sequence, concept formation, 12921 

reversal & interdimensional shifts in problem solving, 3789 

schizophrenic motivation & relevant vs irrelevant, 

serial learning & implicit positional cues, 2321 

serial verbal learning, 4965 

shock in maze learning, rat, 8603 

short-term memory erasure & partitioning, 2411 

single vs multiple, in discrimination learning in mentally retarded, 
739 


size & distance perception, 8329 
size perception & distance, & accommodation, 4816 
social, size judgment, schizophrenia, 4466 
space rendezvous using visual, 6212 a 
spatial orientation place vs motor response, & choice after 
reversal, rat, 12046 
spontaneous alternation, rat, 12005 
training for auditory tasks, vs knowledge of results, 8109 
ization & drive, 4883 s 
utilization & partially delayed reinforcement & frustration, rat, 12086 
validity, specificity & probability, perceptual identification, 3615 
verbal learning, trigram recall, complexity & meaningfulness, 2365 
verbal paired associate learning, selection, 7332 
visual discrimination learning & successive reversals, rat, 9831 
visual slant discrimination learning, 3637 
visual, in perseveration, rat, 8607 
vocal, to word predictability, 511 
water associated, & water deprivation & heart rate, rat, 11983 
word assignment to classes, adults & children, 10068 
Culture (see also Acculturation, Cultures, Group Influence, Ethnology) 
adolescence & puberty, 13105 
American high & mass, & literature, book, 452 
aspects of manic depression in W-Africa, 3172 
behaviorism & American urbanization, 5304 
bias in personnel selection, 8104 
& biological bases of behavior, 6072 3 
clothing & protection & modesty & ornamentation & human, 9959 
clothing practices & preference & motivation, book, 4133 
clothing, protection E modesty & ornamentation form acceptance or 
rejection, 9959 2 
collective mental illness, psychiatry & group dynamics, 11199 
& communication, social interaction & syntactics & mass com- 
munication, book of readings, 10058 
context in терас psychiatry & psychotherapy, 4711 
deprivation & training program for children, 4051 
deprived & nonreading treatment, juvenile delinquent, 4104 
determinants of suicide, 12476 t; 
differences in reward effects in Maori & pakeha, 2749 
did уан & Benton Visual Retention Test, school dropouts, 
13186 
disadvantaged & reading methods, Israel, 7060 
evolution of eating & procreation & pugnacity, 8755 
field training in human relations, Peace Corps, 4004 _ 
folk medicine, physical & mental illness, Pennsylvania Germans, 
1058 


group & social clan & mental ability, children, 7572 

growth of mind, 7535 

& guilt in childhood, & ethnic background, 8691 E 

пезоса & leadership & group performance & contingency 
model, 13161 

& individual differences, & ics, book, 515 

influences on depression, 10. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Cutaneous Sensitivity 


ini rsonal relations development, children, 9886 
love intensity & kinship closeness, women in India, 13123 
Mediterranean islands, social development, international seminar, 


norms & preferred vs actual sexual behavior & systematic distortion 
of reports, 13135 

patterns & reincarnation, Tlingit Indians of Alaska, 10544 

personality, 2856 

& personality & persuasibility, 4132 

personality individuality, 2865 

psychodynamics & patterns & motivation, 6033 

& psychological differences in work groups, 8094 

socio-, & fantasied symptom choice, 1471 

socioeconomic variations & values & high school as subculture, 7597 

sociolinguistics, Amish & rural & urban Maryland children, 6497 

stereotype & risk-taking & sex & age differences, children, 5264 

test adaptation & naming, Africa, 879 

& trans-cultural qualities in adult personality integration, 447 

values & attitudes toward death, 5367 

Culture/Change in (see also Culture, Cultures) 

book on social change, 6553 

Japanese values & democratic process, 5306 

modernization & art experience & Goodenough scores, 7590 

сар] in арор padis rm 5 Mone if 

rotestant ethnic dissolution eudotheology eudopsycholo; 

ВА Т f um Teen 

psyt ology, social structure, religion, family, 1 

Е & ation & innovation, 9963 

sexual renaissance in US, 9994 

sexual renaissance, premarital sexual morality & interpersonal 
relationships, 9991 

syncretism, definition, 13116 

technological change, book, 9969 

Cultures & Countries (see also Culture) 

academic & public attitudes toward similarity between countries, 
11091 

acculturation of South American tribe, drawing & Rorschach, 6556 

Africa, eidetic imagery & recall, children & adults, 9966 

American core culture, composition & correlates, 8772 

assimilation of Italians in Australia, 11059 

Austalids, mental development & geriatric decline, 12117 

Australian Aborigines, mental illness & cultural assimilation, 2072 

Australian Walbiri, mental illness & cultural assimilation, 207. 

Australids, environment, 12221 ñ 

Belgium, adolescent behavior, city, 9977 

Burma, interpersonal relations & anade concept, 13150 

Canada, college students, social attitudes, 12213 

Chinese vs American, persuasibility & personality, 9965 

Colombian Violencia, follow-up study, 2741 

comparative psycholinguistics, 13169 

counseling process in India, 3395 

Dangs, analysis, 2747 

East West interaction patterns & ре proposals, 11052 

Hindu family values, & white college students in South Africa, 12215 

India, family planning, attitude of husband & wife, 12218 

island community, psychiatric disorder register, 6690 

Italy, adolescence, concept of danger & safety training, 10435 

Lebanon, immanent justice concept, children & adults, 13142 

New Zealand Maori, cultural deprivation & education, book, 4122 

Philippines, family & village structure, book, 4128 . 

preliterate peoples’ explanation of disturbed behavior, 13117 

ro-Germanism in Spain, 2734 
indinavia, sexual morality & sexual reality, 11073 

social distance in US & Germany & Japan, student, 458 

US, values & aggression, 5314 

vagabonds in Norway, hospitalized psychoses, 6851 


& alternation, high vs low reactivity, children, 5262 
& career planning & concepts, 9266 
dilemma of psychologist & compassion & doubt, 7164 
interpretation, cognitive drive to organize, 7368 
motivation & quest for information, 11769 
& parental attitude, children, 12161 
zoo animals, 5153 

Cutaneous Sensitivity (see also Skin) 
absolute threshold & experimental variables, 8360 
bilateral interaction & 2-point threshold, 11755 
color, & temperature, 9525 
communication by mechanical & electrical methods, 10717 
cutaneous & visual presentation in code learning, 8412 . 
dermal vision of Кога Kuleshova, USSR, 932 à 
dermal vision, USSR, 2193 И? кёк Bc 
discrimination learning, location & intensity & duration, né 
electrocutaneous pain thresholds, 7270 А 
ideational, & cutaneous water barrier & GSR, 3670 
nerve activity & noxious stimuli, 236 = - 
offset-onset sequences & reaction time, 2314 
primary afferent depolarization, cat, 11955 
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Cybernetics 


reaction time to onset & offset stimulation, 4904 

sound localization vs auditory localization, 2166 
successive click resolving, & auditory stimulation, 4777 
vasomotor components & orienting reflex, 2561 
vibration & weight loss, rat, 5118 

/bernetics 


bibliography, Soviet bloc, 9373 aic 
brain viewed as cross-correlation pattern recognition system, 7198 
& dialectics, development, 8 
Eastern Europe & USSR, survey, 8226 
hand action analysis, 8403 3 
information & game theory & conflict model, 12750 
metaphors & models for psychological processes, 4721 
model & integrative activity of brain, 11623 
hilosophical problems, 4 
& programed learning in grammar school, 9206 
sensory-motor learning model, 3530 $ 
simulated tactical threat situation & nonindependent data, 6307 
theory of behavior, 3492 
verbal & motor learning, book, 10774 


Dark Adaptation (see also Adaptation/Sensory) 
& г оууногоу, noctuid moth, 1265 
& spectral 


sensitivity in birds, 271 

Data Processing (see also Computer, Statistics) 7 
artificial intelligence, simulated evolution & prediction, book, 12317 
child clinic data collection, learning problems, 13293 
computers in life sciences, & statistics, book, 3549 
information retrieval graduate training programs, 9345 
input of navigational data, & manual methods, 13601 
learning to rogram FORTRAN, 2114 
matrices, additive choice structures & choice behavior, 5022 
mixed-mode files of mark-sense cards, low cost, 11644 
personnel systems, 8228 
personnel, recruiting & selecting & training, 1979 
шш Stress research & menia design, 1252 

product support improvement, 8141 

programed instruction, computer as aid, 13577 
programs for correlations & item analysis, 12769 
teacher елен 13350 
testing & reteaching & retesting, 2127 
typing rate, materia] & amount exposed, 12854 

Day Dreaming (see Fantasy) 

Deafness 


adolescent adjustment, 1876- 
e residential schools, dating, family life & sex education, 


auditory & visual information processing, 12555 

Békésy audiogram types, 9114 

bird, song learning, 6432 

children, application of grammar rules, 7990 

children, family structure & personality of mother, 3280 

children, manual срт гаци & later speech & reading & social 


Conceptual cross-modal transfer, & hearing child , 5843 
dog pobi in deaf mute, behavior thera; К, case, 10330 


Е wy AS m sleep & dreaming, 693 

& \earing impairment in mentally retarded. children, 729 

hearing screening technique, mentally Tetarded, 6968 

influence of language on саара & retarded chil en 5411 6 


(98 delinquents, hearing & speech disorders, 


leadership training, & intelligence, coll student, 5848 
i € education, children, 91 16 т 
learning theory & special education, 5846 
linguistic development, double alternation & transfer, children, 12554 
mental development measurement in children, 9113 
mental disorder, 10370 
mental retardation, pure tone & speech thresholds, 5870 
mental retardation, Resting loss test procedures, 5896 
noise exposure, 952 
nonorganic, anxiety & self pps 1877 
paired associate technique for lip reading training, 8447 
& C of causal events & perceptual congruency, children, 
5 


problem ома & social interaction, 5847 
programed arithmetic learning, children, 7028 
Projective techniques, validity & utility, 12460 
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Decision Making 


chology, & дейси „іп Romania, 9115 
E psychopathology in children, 7670 п 
reading test norms, deaf & hearing children, 10371 
self-concept, children, sociometric measurement, 5844 
sex-linked recessive congenital, male, 3279 
& short term memory encoding, 7989 4 К 
short term memory, рае yi & hearing children, 2402 
& short-term memory encoding, 
song development, robin & grosbeak, 2588 ` n 
special instructional problems, hard of hearing children, book, 4522 
Structured Objective Rorschach Test, adolescents, 10372 
syncretism in linguistic consciousness, children, 7991 
tactile threshold & sound vibrations, 692 
test development & analysis, children, 10373 
thinking & language, education & testing, book, 4524 
unilateral, & spontaneous recovery, case history, 11387 
word association content analysis, 6945 
written language redundancy, 798 
Death (sec also Homicide, Suicide) a 
accidental & suicidal, геги nada жым study, 4404 
adjustment in school, case ETÀ 363 
& aggression instincts, Freud, En 
& aging attitudes & personality defenses, geriatrics, 12197 
American presi 20-year cycle, 2727 
anxiety & 2 cognitive forms of resistance, 8853 
atti & ambivalence, male & female, 12259 
attitudes; & cultural values, 5367 
child’s concept, 1402 y 
concern & future time perspective, college student, 4230 
continuum of subjectively perceived death, 11042 
disclosure of terminal illness, 10146 
dying avoidance & social distance scale, 11084 
ego-chill, existential view of dying, 
fantasy, as lover, female terminal cancer patient, 7943 
Puis P anxiety & loss, impoverishment & abandonment, book, 
geriatrics, clinical decisions, 6530 
grief over, & psychosomatics, 1837 
ilt in pathological & normal mourning, 1728 
ennedy's, reaction by children, book, 1404 
leader in therapy group of schizophrenics, 8928 
mania & treatment, 1747 
& mid-life crisis, 5283 " 
EUN normal & pathological & depressive & persecutory guilt, 


meatus of father, 10 yr old boy, 10331 
observations, & dying, 11046 
operational mourning & conjoint family therapy, 4508 
parental, depressive patients, 10310 
parental, in manic depressive sychosis, 10306 
parental, suicidal neurotics, 10248 
Prognosis acceptance, medical patients, 13395 
Psychoanalytic interpretation of Van Gogh's cornscapes, 5641 
Psychological growth in dying person, 7471 
radiation mortality & food deprivation, rat, 10892 
rate & physical illness & mental health & old age, 13396 
reincarnation & cultural patterns, Tlingit Indians of Alaska, 10544 
research problem in social gerontology, 11043 
research, & longevity, 5288 
threat Tesponse in open heart surgery, 3063 
& time meaning, aging, 12192 
sion Mai see also Choice Behavior, Learning/Probability) 
ability, high school student, & achievement & activities, 4097 
administrative behavior, book, 2012 
z се & future home, 12170 
ad & choice of marriage partners, 12176 
adolescence, & unpredictable periences, 12171 
adolescence, & vocation, 121 
adolescence, ml setting & achievement, 12175 
ome resources, 12169 

adolescence, аза & character, 12187 

kills practice, 12172 


adolescence, youth congress, 12186 


ordeo cat information 2446 
choice vem Usos d uncertainty, 8489 
collective decisions in social mem ars gis 
Commitment, & risk, 7386 


Communicator discrepancy & stimulus ambiguity & i 2 
complexity judgment of phot: ph & looking time. 195 не 
& computer simulation of evol lution, 10616 
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Defecation 


consumer behavior, social & personality & economic factors, book. 
decision cutoffs & expected value, discriminati 

developmental study, 408 E S Romae a 

g ponte & Кыш usage, psychiatry, 5654 

ifferential valuation on group level, & productivi 

& dogmatism as defense machaqa 196. pe iur 

& dominance, Ist grade boys, 2664 

efficiency vs information amount & feedback, 12925 
emergency room, in psychiatric consultants, 4377 

established vs ad hoc groups, 4183 

evaluation of discrete test information, 4746 
event relatedness & human estimates & statistical estimates, 11880 
experimental court, anchor effects on mean judgments, 10827 
export sales promotion, 13557 

extensionality, language & data seeking, & evaluation, scaling, 7656 
family, stability, 6 

group & individual, 4180 

group conflict situations, schizophrenics, 11347 

group learning & member coordination, 12269 

group participation & perceived information distribution, 5411 
group vs individual, risk, inner-directedness, 4189 

group vs individual, & risk, & leadership, 6592 

group, & decision rule & group goal, 49. 

group, & individual risk-taking, 1131 

group, SPAN technique, 

roup, variability of member knowledge, 10043 

оона ару research in command information processing systems, 
hypothesis behavior in discrimination learning, 5014 
шарани ability & completeness vs accuracy requirements, 


information & reaction time, 3724 
information load, 918 
information load & search, 2452 
& information seeking, subjective certainty & utility, 5017 
information, redundancy-reducing code, 3802 
international, simulation, & defense & stress & self-esteem, 5012 
luminance & reinforcement schedule, 6304 
mathematical model of asymptotic, ot group members, 9384 
metropolitan community sub-systems, 7649 
military tactical, 7112 
military, supervisory threat & performance, 9293 
model, static & dynamic & environment control, 3814 
multiple choice, probability learning, 5015 
multistage, task k unknown problem duration, 12931 
number & duration of exposures in discrimination, 3812 
optional stopping, offers & cost, 5018 
organizational behavior, book, 1514 
organizational schema, 12930 
perception of experimental failure, 4867 $ ` 
personality correlates, & probability learning & risk taking, 8492 
philosophic-mindedness Uren, 4992 т. 
postdecision dissonance reduction & probability Te 5008 
& probability learning & differential payoff-loss, 3803 
probability learning, context effect, 6: 
Probability matching, mathematical model, 8210 
Problem solving уз bargaining, 12933 
psychiatric diagnosis, styles, 5655 y [TUE 
rejected channel, & verbal vs physical auditory stimuli, 11883 
response time, memory-dependent, 12929 
reward utility & constancy in research, 199 
risk & Machiavellianism, group & individual, 6305 
risk-takers in group, 5020 2L 
& role patterns, farm vs nonfarm families, 2715 
security, development, & consciousness, book, 
sequential, behavior & task characteristics, 262 ripe, 
short term vs long term memory mechanism: 
signal detection ba task analysis & statistical, theory, 13600 


skills, 11884 шл 

small group, urgency & leader status & participation, 10044 
social caseworker & problem solving, I 

statistical, model & subjective significance levels, 7184 


statistical, model for sensory discrimination & computer simulation, 


11630 
stimulus vs res] & relative frequency effect in DRT, 5009 
Stochastic model, indecision & decision rule, 6301 
superseding signals effect, 11881 
Supreme Court s00 3 
Systems, гейип! M 
tactical war pee & individual, 3816 
theory & discrimination, 1322 
theory, motivation level & over-arousal, 6195 
theory, noise & signal rate & vigilance, 6203 
threat value of air raids, 10508 — _ f 
time & broad vs middle vs narrow inclusion classes, 10828 
time & choice behavior & information encoding, 6303 
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Delayed Reaction & Response 


time, & control of reinforcement, 170 

time, tone sameness & difference judgments, 2438 

timeliness & accuracy in sequential decision task, 7381 

training effects, 193 I 
ишме magnitude estimates & lateral differences & power law 


vocational choice, college males, 12648 

vocational development decisional process model, 12649 

word synonymity, set & repetition & decision latency, 9643 
Defecation 


encopresis, child, & family therapy, case, 5782 
Eus activity inheritance, mice, 10898 
signal package for toilet training, 9884 
Defense M. (sec also Defensiveness, Defense/Perceptual) 
aging & death attitudes, geriatrics, 
anal conflict & abstraction, college students, 11139 
cancer, & delay in consulting physician, 6683 
choice & nt identification, children, 12160 
circumcision & psychoanalysis & religion, 12444 
coping & scanning & EU MMC. Cognitive controls, 11138 
ing mechanism & family environment, 11028 
Ере speech patterns, 13177 
denial of threat & emotional response to painful stimulation, 10760 
depression as mania progression defence, 10318 
depression resistance syndrome & psychoanalytic therapy, 10312 
dogmatism & perceptual-cognitive КОРЕ, 10089 
dogmatism, & decision making, 1 
dogmatism, repression & denial, 10103 
Greece, culture & personality disorder, 5324 
тоир psychotherapy, & transference, 6730 ° 
pe & irony & sarcasm, turning against existential reality, 8821 
illusions, 7239 
inborn physiological reactions, 1753 ud 
isolation & cognitive control of scanning, psychoanalytic view, 10673 
malignant cancer patient, denial & repression, 667. 
procrastination, case history, 603 
projection & denial, decisiveness, 6619 
psychoanalytic interpretation, in therapy, 1733 
regression in chronic schizophrenia, 12519 
repression-sensitization, & aggression, 1565 | 3 
repressive ego-defensiveness vs group pressure compliance Social 
Desirability scale, 8848 
self-esteem, college student, female, 5448 
similarities of family & sex groups, 2925 
speech patterns & delusional behavior, 4447 Ў 
suppression, experimental investigation of mechanics, 8872 
& verbal behavior analysis & defense mechanisms, 7862 
Defense/Perceptual (see also Defense Mechanism) 
anxiety, sensitization-repression, 1792 
& associative reaction time as emotional indicator, 6} · 
death-related words & connotative rigidity & affective orientation to 
death, She á Maris vial T4 
exposure duration, shift to vigilance, 
individual perceptual styles following induced failure, 4798 
& fest anxiety, 8839 h 
meta-contrast technique measure, children, 7216 
meta-contrast technique measure, pathologic children, 7852. 
& tual selectivity of emotional stimuli by hospitalized, 593 
physically disabled, 1871 es 
recognition thresholds & stimulus emotionality, 60 
repression-sensitization, & situation, college student, 10109 
response bias & converging operations, 2169 
stress, 72 
subliminal perception, & stress, 7237 
& verbal кыны 
vigilance, personality, š ке 
n recognition & receiver operating characteristics, 10665 
Defensiveness (sce also Defense Mechanism) 
adaptation of hemophiliac children & parents, 9763 
& anxiety, sex differences, college student, 6641 


sexual arousal & sex preference in affi 
test mo, DC & achievement, 
therapy, & resistance, 
Va (see Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
yed Reaction & Response 
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auditory feedback, autonomic responsivity & verbal performance, 
3688 7 
brain stimulation effect, in monkey, 250 
^ brain stimulation reinforcement, in monkey, 249 — 
color discrimination, latency distribution, 2 choice situation, 12859 
conditioning change & performance shift, schizophrenic, 11348 
intratrial interpretation of performance, monkey, 3963 
psychosomatic, 3235 ç 3 ч 
Shock delay preference & intensity & probability, 11827 
& success & failure, retarded & normals, 6986 E 
Delinquency /Juyenile (see also Conformity, Crime & Criminals) 
action concepts in program of group acting-out rehabilitation, 5570 
age & sex role, personal admission vs official statistics, 12482 
aggression disinhibition & instrumental aggressive & pain cues, 4872 
Icoholic drinking, boys, 3150 ў 
Arabs in Israel, socio-political situation, 4412 
asocial tendency, WAIS & MPI, 4410 - 
biographies & experience & personality correlations, 12488 
borstal system in Britain, book, 6825 
child molester, syndrome & therapy, 5700 
choreiform syndrome, children, 10383 
compazine & anxiety, 7803 
comprehensive vocationally oriented psychotherapy, 11238 
conflicting emotional message discrimination, 10067 
correctional institution, social reinforcement, 12481 
court & therapy & adult criminality, 13334 
crime in Canada, & law & punishment, 4407 
& crime, prevention & penal treatment, book, 10255 
HOS in Scandinavia, book, 7877 
culturally deprived & nonreading treatment, 4104 
defective, & RSS techniques, 1687 
EEG abnormality & WISC performance in acting out & delinquent 
children, 11181 
EEG study, & nondeliquent adolescents, 11319. 
“о ae & impulse control, vs mentally disturbed adolescent, 


environment & intelligence in, Swedish males, 1785 
escape from conscience, 569 
factors in education, rural, 1784 
false criteria of causality, research, 6824 
family patterns, 5701 
family therapy, boys in training school, 10260 
fantasy aggression, & nondelinquent retardates, 9023 
female, psycho-analytic interpretation, 3151 
female, typologies & Interpersonal Maturity Level, 5698 
frustration & attribution of blame, socioeconomic status, 10259 
gang analysis & theory, 6822 
gang history & actions, violence & control, 6829 
gangs, historical aspects, 12272 
P chronic, ego function disturbances, 5702. 
lueck Prediction Scale identification, 3155 
goal behavior, vs adolescent drug addict, 1766 
grong етю & empathy & warmth, female institutionalized, 


hearing & speech disorders, 10256 
Holtzman inkblot responses, 3154 
Id-Ego-Su o Test, 11175 
identification & self evaluation, transition, 10258 
identification of potential, 2 & 3 yr olds, 6499 
illegitimacy & education & drug addiction, 3149 
institution, assessment of house parent personnel, 7809 
institutional adjustment & recidivism Prediction, 9017 
MU AE PR personality change, 7811 
institutionalized, male, rating of staff by delin 
language facilitation & Bein 4411 x sys 
lower class, & middle class oals, urban, 4415 
mental hospital program, 4413 
message & source-oriented, & social norm conformity, 5403 
Mexican-American, family & social data, book, 8745 
MMR institutionalization, 7884 
owrer/Eysenck's conditionin; i i 
е кат "e y! ig theory of conscience, reply to crit- 
lowrer/Eysenck’s conditioning theory of со 
murder, ego development, 1788 ee Er ee 
object relations & psychotherapy & academic achievement. 13268 
parent perception, 3153 о 
parent personality, 4414 
& parent-child relations, young girls, 6828 
& perceived societal values & opportunities, vs nondelinquents, 620 
permissive vs authoritarian test conditions, 1783 
personality patterns, pre-adolescent institutionalized boys, 9021 
physique & obstreperous behavior, 7886 
poets, mother vs father, 3156 
prediction & attitudinal configuration model, 13339 
prediction by court prehearing, 617 
prediction instrument at school entrance, 9019 
prediction, preventive programs, 3158 
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Deprivation 


predictive tests, 9018 | 
psychiatric consultation, population, 11314 e 
psychological & behavioral me & psychotherapy, 11315 
ychopathology, Rorschach, 6826 
E psychosocial Vaga Dor book, 619 
psychotherapist's role, 
jotherapy & convergence, boys, 12484 _ 
а, NE & attitudes, Negro & white, 11316 
rehabilitation center, India, 12486 
religious training experiences, 12483. — — 
remedial therapy in prison, & reading disability, 7785 
rted delinquent behavior & socioeconomic status, 6567 
оо! administration & community & integration, 4574 
& school aes Морі, 6823 
school responsibility, 
Ege eun ue & group psychotherapy, 11221 
self-concept, lower vs middle class, 3152 ç 
semantic differential on Rorschach, vs college male, US & Japan, 
1607 


& social class, research methods, 4416 

social comparison & deception ability, 8824 

social factors & treatment & criminal career patterns, Isracl, 7887 
social reinforcement conditioning, 1787 

& social status, number & kinds of violations, 10257 

stealing in children, 9020 

stress A family & congenital impairment, book, 10995 

& suj о, factor analysis, 536 

si ibility to social influence, 9022 

Szondi test discrimination, 13213 m$ 

therapy, nonverbal boys, stimulating communication, 1645 
time estimation & intelligence & auditory stimulation, 11317 
treatment disparity, Texas citizen group's findings, 12487 
treatment, & methods of SM асо 11313 
treatment, female, transference, 

treatment, French conference, 9024 

types & onset of mental illness, 12485 ^ 

value orientation & perception of opportunity, 618 

Ree ide aggression & psychological needs, 7885 
vocabulary knowledge & association prediction, 13338 


daughter of God & factors of treatment, 5709 
ressive psychosis, & obsession, 7897 
& hallucinations & obsessions, symptoms, 9030 
hypnotic influence & hypnotic state, 4865 
origin of magic-mythical, ideas of schizophrenics, 9040 
paranoid schizophrenia, pathodynamic structure, 6857 
paranoid schizophrenia, Ist & 2nd signalling systems, 6876 
paranoid schizophrenia, projective techniques, case history, 12532 
prognostic significance, in schizophrenia, 11334 
psychosis & clinical evolution of alcoholism, 12465 
& ты eee & mental retardation, case histories, 8 yr old 
girls, 
thinking & RI TO in schizophrenia, 9037 
Denial (see Defense Mechanism) 
a Е Mer DU 608 
alcoholism rain dama; personality heterogeneity, 
child rearing, autonomy ry dependency, 1425 id 
childhood, & pain sensitivity, 2967 
children, & social reinforcement, 436 
client, expressions & Psychotherapists’ approach-avoidance re- 
sponses, 8914 
conceptual approach, 542 
expression in initial stage of psychotherapy, 1664 
field independence & Necker cube even загсе, 8327 
field, & anagram solutions, 3786 
field, & brie! Sensory deprivation, 6168 
field, & cognitive style & pathology & rod & frame test, 2931 
field, & concept formation reversal & dogmatism, 8484 
field, & differentiation in parent & child, 2895 
field, & figure reversal rate & aftereffects, 12807 
field, & individuation, twins, 5270 
field, & pain reactivity, 3694 
field, & Social & neutral word memory, 3765 
field, & visual figural after effects, 4810 
field, fi ге drawing & interjudge reliability, 8871 
Beneralization from mother to stranger, children, 9934 
infants in rapid pregnancy families, 7548 
& intentional & incidental learning, children, 13089 
= аи to ds later born child, 4095 
on & action, col student & VA hospital patient, 7699 
pathological childhood, & symbiotic neurosis, Q4 г 
perceived causal locus of partners, & interpersonal power, 497 
process аорте & psychotic parent, 1804 
Depression (see also Emotion, Manic-Depressive Psychosis) 
Deprivation (sec also Deprivation/Sensory, Isolation 
adjustment to 23 hour water, & food availabi 
childhood, orphanage program, book, 6769 


„гаї, 7486 
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cultural, & socialization of cognitive modes & early experience, 4069 
cultural, & sociatry as new concept, 10 
cultural, & training proram for children, 4051 
cultural, mental health program for disadvantaged urban area, 4490 
& delayed reward early experience & temporal integration, rat, 8595 
& deprivation of maternal care & community services, book, 9093 
dream, Rorschach movement, 6668 
early social, & maternal behavior, rat, 4033 
eating, vs chemical & electrical brain stimulation, rat, 2483 
emotional disturbance in childhood, disorganized family, 4087 
emotional, & children in mental hospitals in Czechoslovakia, 594 
fear & anxiety & loss, ТЫЛ, uli view, book, 6793 
food & heart rate, 123! 
& incentive quality & reinforcement number, rat, 1301 
learning in disadvantaged children, 4067 
learning in rat, & age differences, 1298 
love, & anorexia nervosa & educative treatment, 12391 
medical, & lower socioeconomic class, 11068 
I, adrenaline & noradrenaline urinary excretion, 12994 
probability learning, & pretraining, rat, 9806 
& self stimulation, comparison, pigeon, 7408 
social & mental retardation, 732 
social & motor, & discrimination learning, rat, 8571 
social & motor, maze learning & spontaneous activity, rat, 8570 
social, early experience, monkey, 13053 
trace & reinforcement schedule in rat learning, 1292 
vulnerability, & activity level, infants, 12132 
water & saline preference in rat, 335 
Deprivation/Sensory 
acoustic, & song development, robin & grosbeak, 2588 
arousal levels & visual sensations, 8364 
auditory, during pregnancy. & offspring mortality, 1248 
& bar pressing, rat, 9746 


| 
| 


| Deprivation/Sensory SUBJECT INDEX : Development 


evaluation of obstacle detector for blind, 9111 

expectancy, 201 

S uu in search task & computer problem solving steps, 
2 

interaural phase & masking of signals, 8349 

mental retardation, in public clinics & agencies, 9183 

metacontrast & reaction time & forced choice, 2213 

model, with Poisson distribution of signal presentation, 4726 

noise location in continuous speech material, 10701 

performance sharing in audio-visual vigilance task, 6205 

phenylketonuria, LaDu & Guthrie techniques, 13315 

radiation, & olfactory bulbs, rat, 11912 

random fraction & probability & intensity, 3704 

response bias changes & forced choice, & alternative models, 10586 

scanning word lists, 3706 

scanning word lists, pattern & skipping, 3707 

signal-detectability theory, recognition-memory, 2412 

signal, & short-term memory, 1100 

signal, & time uncertainty, 3632 

signal, learning model, forced-choice procedure, 7124 

signal, system task analysis & statistical decision theory, 13600 

signal, temporal summation & masking in vision, 3631 

stimulus configuration identification rate in visual field, 8338 

target, low altitude high speed flying, 7121 

threshold & human eyelid conditioning, 6237 

threshold, interval between successive targets, 2294. 

vigilance, signal frequency & stimulus density, 12846 

visual scanning & filtering models, 2189 

visual search, critical number & basal time, 79 

visual search, differential value & exposure time, 7260 

visual signal & background noise, & fixed-criterion hypothesis, 992 

visual, of compound motion, 7245 

visual, vs display size & critical elements redundancy, 11712 


behavior theory, profoundly retarded, 13440 Development (sce also Maturation) 


& closure in Rorschach responses, 7724 
& постав & suggestion & field dependence & perceptual regression, 
119! 


cognitive & pe impairment & lack of meaningful input, 5021 
cognitive task performance, 11999 
conditioned grasp response, monkey, 3979 
EEG, 5067 
emotion & set, suggestion & field orientation, 4852 
emotion & set, suggestion & field orientation effects, 4852 
& field dependence, 6168 
infantile autism, deviant receptor preferences, 1393 
light, & light reinforcement & age, rat, 1351 
Muller-Lyer illusion, 4794 
nondeprivation variables, 12837 
& operant indication of visual imagery, monkey, 9705 
patterned light, & visual development, neonate monkey, 3992 
perceptual deprivation & lag, 8321 
perceptual organizing ability, 4787 
personality correlates of cognitive disturbances, 7274 
& preference for shock, rat, 9743 t 
& propaganda effect, film, with р 5728 
restriction & arousal, book, 124! 
retention of verbal material, 4986 
& rote learning, 11991 
self concept, 4784 
& social dominance, cat, 8598 
& social isolation, 10723 
& social isolation, stress, 6182 
& suggestion & volunteering, 3676 : 
TAT content affiliation & higher order functions, 10138 
time estimation & introspective experience, 4797 
verbal originality, & stress, 1251 E 
visual & auditory. on light & buzzer responding, 8363 
visual imagery, & pheniprazine, 10667 
visual, auditory sensitivity after, 951 
visual, postnatal maturation & EEG, cat, 5 136 
Depth Perception (see Perception/ Depth) 
Desegregation (see Integration) 
Detection б, А 1 
acoustical & electrical stimulation qf brain, guinea pig, 12083 
adaptive & organic process, 3703 `. 
alphanumerics color coded, filter pairs, 2020 : 
articulation errors from nonspeech motor movements, children, 
12559 

auditory & visual simultaneous detection, 12825 

auditory signal, & correlated visual cues, 11745 

auditory signal, & monaural phase, 4846 : i 

auditory signal, & 2 alternative forced choice & operating char- 
acteristics, 11890 , 

auditory signals in reproducible noise, 6170 

& choice times with visual backward masking, 6308 _ 

& conspicuity of fluorescent & nonfluorescent stimuli, 10695 

distant sound source, vs local noise, 8350 
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& activity, African cichlid fish, 1374 

adjustment & self regard, at 18 yrs & 7 yr follow-up, 7689 

animal behavior, & motivation, book, 10909 

animal, drives vs sensory activities, 9790 

aspects of body scheme, 5839 

associative processes, retarded, 6989 

attention & visual preferences, infants, 13066 

audition, rat, 5131 

auditory concept identification, 6-18 yr olds, intensity, 5211 

auditory threshold, human & chimpanzee, 1269 Ç 

& auditory thresholds, child to adult, 3868 

Austalids, & geriatric decline, 12117 

authoritarianism & dogmatism, child & adolescent & adult, 5207 

basic mood & object-loss & depression, 10227 

behavior, adolescence, 11030 

behavioral, & social behavior, monkey, 9872 

body image, 10083 

business research, book, 13564 

child psychology & intuition & experiment, Binet, 12133 

child, book, 397 

child, teaching films, 13060 

chronic & psychotic depression & predisposition, 10324 

cognition, children, book, 13068 

cognition. psychotic & brain damaged & normal children, 7751 

cognitive, & perception, textbook, 6140 

cognitive, 3 infants, book, 7540 

color preferences & motivation, 8682 

concept learning, children, 13083 

conceptual style, children, 9928 — 

conceptual thinking, & block sorting test, 409 

conceptual, intelligence scales & Piaget tasks, schizophrenic boy, 
13374 

conflict, vs CNS damage, traumatic neurosis, 13351 

conscience, & age & sex, children, 13085 

conscience, behavioral & cognitive measures, children, 13072 

conservation concept, 4-7 yrs, 8693 

cross-cultural study method, social attitudes, 13056 

& decision making in children, 408 

defense & coping mechanisms & family environment, 11028 

developmental counseling, book, 6935 

developmental psychology, annual review, 5206 

developmental psychology lectures, 10980 

disengagement theory, criticism, 1449 

distraction reactions, children, 12156 

early experience & personality & learning, book, 7542 

educational needs, research, Sweden, 13469. 

educational psychology, interpersonal relations, German book, 4578 

& educational psychology, contemporary trends, 7536 — 

ego, & learning & mother relationship, 0-4 yr olds, 13055 

emotions & GSR, infancy to puberty, 9931 

environment & human form & function modification, 10533 

& environment, feeble children, 13054 

& experience in attitude formation, 10010 
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Dexterity 


fantasy during childhood, 396 
feeble-minded child & concept of mental age, 5875 
generalization, children & adults, 4038 
genetic influence, need far research, 13058 
ifted, & education, & personality, book, 4614 
Sand preference, infants, 10986 
human infant, flexibility, 390 
& human learning, book, 6234 b | 
imitation & sex & age & reinforcement probability, children, 9909 
institutions & social change & clinical psychology, book, 6541 
intellectual & social, dynamics in mongolism, 8021 
intellectual functioning in cerebral palsy, children, 701 
intellectual status & growth studies, 8713 
intellectual, & free word associations, children & adults, 4208 
intellectual, low achiever in mathematics, 4078 
intelligence, age differences, 5452 
interpersonal relations, children, 9886 
& learning, & delinquency, & education, book, 7549 
learning, childhood, 109! 
mental defect, growth retardation & hormone deficiency, 5890 
mental, & birth injury, 6492 
mental, & language, Piaget & empiricist view, 8692 
mental, blind idiot child, 10338 - 
mentally retarded children, during 18-30 month period, 5873 
model, intellectual, 4037 
motor behavior, Piaget theory, criticism, 13061 
multidimensional research of educational buit 4593 
narcissism, origin & forms & transformations, 8905. 
neurological organization & reading abil у, Delacato theory, 10551 
neurological, & forceps delivery, chil , 12115 
neurological, & reading ability & laterality, 6484 
neurological, stages in mouse, 1146 
ontogenetic, human ро иаа cycle, 7545 
orality, first 9 years, 10982 
parental attitude toward child's rebellion, 13057. 
pedagogy, book, 11452 
perception of real vs phenomenal shape, 59. 
personality & persuasibility, book, 7624 Y 
personality, biosocial рган book, 8822 
personality, book, 131 
personality, cross-cultural research, 1542 


personality, role of institutions, тоюс approach, book, 8823 
167. 


political principles, ys Py 
premature ego, case his! longitudinal study, 1 
psychological growth US ызы 7471 abana Aa 
Psychopathology, introductory text, 12367 
recall of tsk eleva information & 

f task-relevant information & di ion & ildren, 
regularities & educational anthropol esu “Essen E 


reinstatement & early f cli 
RE ly fear & clinical ti еогу, rat, 12065 
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information amount, & therapist orientation, 1665 
bus Re t children, 
mental illness, 
mental retardation, research, USSR, 1907 
mental retardation, in public clinics & agencies, 9183 
methods & procedures with slow learners, 7058 
& normality & concept & definition, 11148 
patient-doctor relationship & communication, 13207 
psychiatric, of Barry Goldwater, 1964, 3474 
ne dedi I book, 8893 
chia: ractice, H 
bonam rz ‘medical practitioner discussion, 13399 
боена & pink spot in urine, 3190 
schizophrenia labels, history, 11590 
schizophrenia, & genetics & biochemistry & treatment, book, 6868 
schizophrenia, capillary Veios d Ye fragility, 13312 
test for pupil selection & possibilities & limitations, 7222 
Diagnosis Differential ; 
acute schizophrenics & temporal lobe patients, 4471 
amylobarbitone interview & psychotic illness, 12417 
anorexia nervosa, 6798 
anxiety & depression, psychiatric patients, 12450 
autochthonus & abreactive & alloquial depression, 10323 
behavior observ: technique of hearing screening, retardates, 6968 
Bender Gestalt test, 5657 
brain damage by Rorschach & race, 8998 
brain damage, Bender Gestalt & Reitan's Aphasia Screening, 5660 
brain injured & mer child, 4389 
British Hospital Progress Test for depression rating, 10238 
cleft palate & emotional problem children, 4388 
Сау Adaptation Scale, normal & psychiatric populations, 


depressive disorders & treatment, 3175 
exogenous psychosis & Kandinsky-Clerambaut syndrome, 7899 
rid test & thought disorder, schizophrenics, 10277 
ше һапдїса| children, 338 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, 6637 
mental illness & retardation, intellectual functioning, 6800 
mental retardation & emotional disturbance, 735 
mental retardation treatment, 13436 
meta-contrast technique & DOM defense, children, 7852 
NATOS Test for Differential Diagnosis of Aphasia evaluation, 


neurotic & schizophrenic, Rorschach, 11289 

ordering tendencies, neurotic & schizophrenic, 9001 

organic vs psychogenic in unresponsive state, 6803 

problems referred to children's ‘outpatient clinic, 7822 

Кеде кие pna 3103 

py ойс & normal, Rorschach response scoring system, 11174 
urdue Pegboard, psychotic & organic tients, 8753 

Revised Beta Examination. 7861 ug 

pm Concept Evaluation Technique, schizophrenics & nor- 

als, 
Rorschach responses, пашу & neutral & unhealthy content, schizo- 
ues потик 1085 574 
izophrenics & prognosis & i t rat ison, 573 

Senescence & а id improvement rate comparison 

simulated vs genuine blindness, method & criticism, 4517 

зосіораћу & m 4435 

Trail Making Test, brain damaged & schizophrenics, 8257 


Subjective similarity judgment: Dial (es Display) 
tasks family, research model, 4] nó Digi (see Number) 
‚ of incongruity А 
variation & models & Senis 10583 Disabili (sce Physical Handicap) 


verbal behavior, & mother-child i Iteracti 
Visual perception, test, variance аи noo 


Disaster 
Discipline (see also Conformity, Power) 


vocational-educational classroom misbehavior & conti olli; i 
о Ў d ; Суга itterns, 1381 Lars tal, eh Dobis Rue 989 
» gibbon, ferences, 
Dexterity (see Motor P. Discrimination (see also Vi jiscriminati ^ iscrimina- 
daya Boot Den tion) isual Discrimination, Learning/Discrimina 


Diagnosis (see also Ps; chodiagnosis) - 
afterimage size Ше & ү 7858 
biometric methods, objective, schizophrenia, 1619 
brain damage in children, by graphical test, 4536 
clinical & counseling Biychology, TIS] ` 

a КЫҢ pra lem Uu by computer, 7851 

ical judgment, inference intuiti 

oat e m empathy & intuition, 4278 
coronary heart disease & behavior terns, 

ШЙ prediction & validity, information & sey ‚ 5659 
клал, Negro & Puerto Rican children, Ша] significance, 
eterosexual pedophelia & sexual interest t 
Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test, 4234 ip es 
hyperkinetic child, checklist, 7856 
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acid taste intensity & illumination levels, 11754 

amygdalectomy, learning & ion, n 

area of differences, Barter sel, 730] sed 

& attention & cue producing behavior, monkey, 10942 

ner amplitude, & temporal interference, [1751 

aversi: tioning & peak shift in stimulus generalization, pigcon, 
brightness, infancy, 6488 

Chinese characters, child develo 

color-form, & verbal intelli ence, child cir 

color ar : mia intellige children, 7569 

color, choice behavior, criterii 
color, learning & reversal, Bone 


р У pattern transfe 
conflict & stimulus context & pri 
contingent, human, 168 


selection by S, 3801 
bee, 9823 


probabilistic training, 1018 
lor training, 8420 
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Discrimination Learning 


deaf children & color-form preference, 9117 

& decision theory, 1322 

direction & thickness & form, perceptual selectivity, rat, 2620 

discriminability & generalization, color, pigeon, 10946 

Doppler, & sonar echo dimension variation, 13581 

dot pattern, & symmetry, retardates, 13444 

& emission of temporal intervals, pigeon, 3990 

end anchor effect, physical & social stimuli, 916 

evaluation of models for discriminability scales, 4722 

& extinction with intracranial stimulation, rat, 5061 

frequency, of random amplitude tones, 6167 

geometrical patterns, tribal & rural & urban children, India, 5335 

infancy, apparatus testing, 9426 

& information & absolute judgment choice reaction time, 8488 

intensity, fluctuating noise signal, 12834 

intermediate size, & adaptation-level ‚ 1565 

learning set with intraproblem stimulus variation, 3700 

letter-forms & reading & writing disabilities, children, 8710 

linear, function, form & size perception model, 2210 

magnetic field change sensitivity, pigeon, 10861 

modified Wisconsin General Test. API ratus for children, 10652 

multidimensional stimulus, & paral ive serial processes, 11787 

negative ionization, & manipulation tasks, 4901 

number & duration of exposures, 3812 

odor, & operant procedure, pigeon, 12053 

& operant differentiation acquisition, retardates, 710 

operant, of interoceptive stimulus & food intake, monkey, 2621 

overtraining & intradimensional & extradimensional shifts, 8436 

pairs & partial higher order metric scaling, 10592 

pattern, cross-modal, audition & vision, 10661 

pattern, information processing, 3634 

perceptual, stimulus conditions & response contingencies, 9552 

performance & verbal incentive & E's race, Negro children, 2271 

performance, task & individual differences, 523 

praise & blame; гасе & intelligence & grade & sex, 977 

& preference, reply, 7288 н 

punishment, stimulus & conditioned reinforcer, mental patient, 10796 

reinforcement delay gradients of retardates, 9173 

reinforcement vs discriminability in verbal соса, 12874 

& reinforcing properties of 2 types of food pellets, rat, 8619 

scaling, & similarity scaling, 82 

sensory, & skin conductance, 3607 

sensory, effect of neural noise, 287 

sensory, statistical decision model & computer simulation, 11630 

signals, & response repetition, in serial choice task, 126 

simultaneous double, & brain bisection, human, 5042 

solution method, complex, contingent identity & position, 2423 

stimulus discriminability & perceptual behavior, 6139 

stimulus domains & visual stimuli quantification, 8317 

successive & simultaneous, problems & relative difficulty, 3794 

tone duration, & auditory cortex ablation, cat, 284 

training, classical RIS. & CS generalization, 12873 

urban & forest monkeys, 641 : T 

visibility & underwater click vocalizations, sea lion, 8625 

visual vs tactual, of form, 71 —— = 

visual, dimensional поа line lengths & positions, 8333 

visual, identification vs same-different judgment, 8323 

weight lifting & оторун, 911 
renia, 


weight, threshold, schizop! 3212: vois; r$ 
Discrimination (see Learning/Discrimination) 
Discrimination Rev 


amygdalectomy, learning set &, monkey, 1159 ` 
& conditional discrimination task, preschool children, 1415 
crow, 6450 é 
intrastimulus agreement & conflict, 8418 — 
noncontingent discrimination reversal training, rat, 5173 
& overlearning, brightness, rat, 12056 
& phyletic standing, monkey, 3991 ; 
reversal index & reversal/acquisition ratio, 12057 
septal area electrostimulation, rat, 11931 
spatial, pentobarbital, rat, 11972 _ E š 
successive spatial, error reduction with noncorrection, pigeon, 8620 
& training trial number, 1319 
Disease (see also Illness) Р TUR. 
allergic rhinitis, psychosomatic complications, 5768 
allergy, psychogenesis, 5770 w ў 
Alzheimer's, & senile dementia іп mongoloids & neuropathology, 
9177 
aplasia, phantoms, hand strength, touch, 962 — _ 
ataxia-telangiectasia & mental retardation, case history, 13404 
attitude of urban population, semantic differential, 4157 
cardiac, personality correlates, 316. 
cardiovascular, & emotional stress, 8569 
childhood, & surgery, psychoanalytic view, book, 6495 
children, & family relations, 6939 
concept, in alcoholism, 5675 
coronary heart, & personality, 10902 
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Dissonance 


coronary heart, psychological factors, 1258 
diabetes in child & family relations, 10359 
emotional handicap, children, 8086 
epidemiological study, 4273 

alactosemia & psychological correlates, 11430 

ansen's, body amaze; Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 12348 
bemophiliq, adaptational & defensive behavior of children & parents, 


Huntington's chorea, affected parents & children, 13001 
hypoparathyroidism & IQ, 13335 

insipid diabetes & phobic behavior, case history, 13402 

Ven athetosis, defective hearing, communication, children, 


leprosy as curable, medical training & informed public, 12553 
leukemia & lymphoma, & emotional disturbances, 6831 

multiple sclerosis, gamma globulin in cerebrospinal fluid, 10382 

& muscular dystrophy in children, 691 

& muscular dystrophy in children & intelligence, 698 
neurodermatitis, hostility & overt aggression, 7931 

neuropsychiatric diabetic patients & programed instruction, 7030 
EE aspects with psychopharmacological disturbing effects, 


phenylketonuria, treatment, infants & children, 10157 
prognostic scale by specialist & student, Laennec's Cirrhosis, 6775 
pulmonary tuberculosis as psychosomatic disorder, 660 
rheumatic fever, & anxiety & intelligence in childhood, 8694 
rubella encephalopathy & intellectual & neurological effects, 5216 
scleroderma & nervous system, book, 12565 
spinal muscular atrophy & Huntington's chorea, case, 6908 
systemic lupus erythematosus, children, psychogenesis, 6897 
toxoplasmosis & related руу нон 7900 
tuberculosis patients & Frankl's meaning of life theory, 563 
tuberculosis, & emotional problems, 13222 
Turner's syndrome & figure drawing, 11185 
Displacement (see Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 

additive color group, color specification, 2020 
aerial-reconnaissance radar, moving vs static, 7128 
all-or-none learning of attributes, 7311 
alphanumeric symbol legibility, 13615 
alphanumerics, legibility, 13614 
color & brightness contrast & | 
color & symbolic & numeric ing, 
comparison, & symbol legibility, 9483 
comparison, & symbol legibility, 9496 
concept attainment, form & sequence, 6299 
contingent discrimination, 168 
data-entry keyboard, & short-term memory, 13610 
dial reading & vibration & head restraint system, 11575 
digital, & compensatory tracking, 13607 
digital, in altimeter design, 3462 
dynamic vision & alphanumeric symbol legibility, 13617 . j 
e[ectroluminescent vs teletype readability of weather message, 7127 
gain vs tracking performance & sensory feedback, 1002 

оир vs individual, coded vs uncoded, 7126 р 

оар factors research in command information processing systems, 

12693 

information, & decision task timeliness & accuracy, 7381 
keyboard switch configuration, 13616. 
language readability prediction & control, 11114 
large, group shared, & search performance, 7129 
legibility of common 5 letter words, 9484 
legibility, scale characteristics for moving tape instruments, 13613 
lines in panel from control, 7125 . к 
movement vs tactile pattern perception, 11756 , 
numeral & letters legibility, 11574 
radar air traffic controller task in research & training, 10523 
& response & spatial information storage, 4675 
short term retention & presentation rate & number of cycles, 10808 
stress testing & special mission personnel, 13572 
symbol legibility & line scan orientation, 9474 
symbol legibility & resolution vs size vs viewing ane 9494 
symbol legibility & Leroy vs Courtney symbols, 9495 
symbol legibility vs brightness, 9493 
target position & motion discrimination, 2019 
tracking, pursuit component learning & performance, 3728 
transfer between quickened & unquickened, 142 
updated alpha-numeric, information assimilation, 13611 
vibrotactile, unidimensional com) tory tracking, 3712 
& visual detection, size & critical elements redundancy, 11712 „6 
visual, effectiveness & decision making, 6028 m 


arousal & reduction & propa cognitions, 5008 1 
autonomic correlates of attitude 4153. 

comment on Waterman & Ford's dissonance rec 2353. 65. 
delinquency prediction & attitudinal configuration model, 13339 
fear & reduction, 1497 *P iE 


ity, 13618 
format & task, 3463 
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Distance SUBJECT INDEX Draw-A-Person Test — 


information & high-confident Ss selection, 2440 t $ 
information avoidance, ad reading & product desirability, 811 A 
information selectivity & message agreement & case of refutation, 
12293 
new mothers after counseling, 677 zw. 
perceptual, family, hospitalized vs nonhospitalized, 4510 
post-aggression, & victim response style & hostility-guilt, 10038 
reduction & aggression & perception, 984 — SUL... 
reduction & prominence of dissonance-associated stimuli, child, 6502 
reduction using psychophysical judgments modification, 7387 
reduction vs demand characteristics & failure seeking behavior, 2278 
& revision of choice criteria, 7382 — 
role reward vs content reward, reduction, 5026 ` 
withheld evaluation & prospective recipients estimates, 11096 
Distance (see also Distance/Apparent) 
cues for estimation, 65 
subjective, © Judean time, 8491 
sun illusion, & size judgment, 8302 
Distance/ Apparent (see Distance, Perception/Depth) 
Distraction (see Attention) 
Distribution (see also Statistics) 
digit presentation time, & short term memory, 11851 
frequency, & generalization of median test, 3544 
mixed frequency, & analysis, 10600 
Poisson, of signal presentations & model for detection, 4726 
reaction time, curve for human, 132 
Divorce 
applicants’ complaints, sex differences & socioeconomic level, 13416 
behavior problems in children, & MMPI, 6942 
broken home & school behavior, 8057 
decisions & social system change, 5321 


te 
Dog 


conditioning & alimentary center rhythmical activity, 8508 
conditioning of decrease in arterial ressure, 1306 


early sensory restriction, neurophysiologi 1 effects, 2: 
G by telemetry, Арран p ИЛТҮ 


ЕСІ 
EEG, cortical area interaction during conditioning, 2496 
emotional stability & conditioning, i 5 
feat conditioning & EKG, 9836. ^ 22110 study, 5125 
food conditioned reflex & CS cessation, 1049 
ie ee ишу acceleration, 11982 

mispherectomy, defensive mov: litioni 
hinting soa behavior 2 ements & conditioning, 12955 
aypothalamic self-stimulation & blood pres: 
impairment recovery by acetylsalicylic faa Bee ipsu odas 
instrumental conditioning, discriminative vs conditioned stimuli, 7504 
instrumental vs classical, salivary & motor responses, 6438 V 
isolation-reared & reversal learnin; ‚ 5139 ; 


е i c drug effects, 
litter patterns in offspring of nervous & Sable SI 


e а e reinfor. z 
partial & continuous reinforcement & resistance to алея 


postisolation syndrome & genetic & treatment modification, 6479 
precruciate cortex lesion & locomotor conditioning, 6340 ` 
predictability & ре їп Pavlovian fear conditioning, 7502 

etc ilization of CR, 13022 

radiation & central nervous System, 6392 

respiratory system subthreshold stimulation conditioning, 7501 
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i rdination, 5] & load, 8579 2 
Salivation & праца. дү Aala М to instrumental CS pretrained, 


spinal sexual reflexes & sexual behavior, male, 9869 
split-brain & interhemispheric conditioning, 9669 
subproreal brain lesion & alimentary conditioning, 6341 
sucking response & stomach loading, 3947 


tism 

xiety & age vs ical mobility, 5326 
ашнаш vs, FE gend factor analysis, 12779 
concept formation reversal & field independence, 8484 
defense mechanism, & decision making, 196 
defenses & perceptual-cognitive processes, 10089 
developmental study, & authoritarianism, 5207 
& familiarity & attitudes toward disabled, students, 5363 
& flexibility & psychiatric patient hospitalization correlates, 8919 
& intelligence £ grades, 529 
job attitudes toward technological change, 8126 
measurement, & learning, college student, 5929 
neurosis, college women, 8861 — 

rents, & adjustment among high school students, 8721 

Porteus Mazes & Rokeach, scale & counselor trainees, 4237 
repression & denial defense mechanisms, 10103 
scale in 2-point format, 11657 
short form scale for field studies, 2128 
teachers, 9262 


& test anxiety, 6655 
Domi 


inance 
adult, behavior & early drug treatment, rat, 3928 
amygdala lesion, & aggressiveness, rat, 12948 
anxiety & friendship patterns, adolescents, 12173 
ascent Submission, college students, 13192 
cerebral hemisphere, & stuttering & brain lesions, 11393 
contiguity & autonomic conditioning, 11806 
counselor behavior & experience & client type, 3023 
& decision making, Ist grade boys, 2664 
hemisphere, of brain & laterality of alpha rhythm, 7394 
hierarchy, macaques, 9873 
lateral neuromuscular, & genetic & nongenetic & pathological 
factors, 8506 
lateral, & problems, 8507 
male twins, & biographical data, 9759 
masculinity & attribution to parents, & love, 7712 
monkey & langur, in pair & group, 6482 
rat, & postweaning electrical stimulation, 372 
researcher & academic scholar attitudes vs educator attitudes, 9260 
& sensory deprivation, cat, 8598 
к л adjustment & child rearing attitudes, parents & children, 


social behavior & preference, squirrel, 1361 
social, & individual crowing rates, cockerel, 3930 
social, food & motivation, cat, 9865 
caning. tactual stimulation, rat, 5151 
tardates, 3305 
ic & temporal, & choice behavior & response consistency & 
0 2 E 
stochastic, & choice transitivity & laterality & latency, 11885 
student leadership, need, & anxiety 6597 М $ 
tube & food & aggression, 2 mice strains, 12108 
visual field gel stability & lateral asymmetry, 9561 


Draw-A-Man 


& body image in cerebral palsy, children, 6965 
Goodenoug! Scores & culture modernization & art experience, 7590 
Goodenough-Harris, & social interest, 2963 
noninstitutionalized retardates, 8015 
body Picture Vocabulary Test, children, 1411 
Revised Stanford-Binet & Columbia Mental Maturity Scale scores, 
neurologically impaired children, 12564 


Draw-A-Person Test 


AE 
ince Scale & drawing quality, 43 
ions & Machover's variations. 10128 


весы (nee interpretation, 2132 

overal rng sli d 8 апоу 

preference for complexity аа a, me 
тай К өй E CNN ining, 23 
spate корона a La training, 2376 
Sexually undifferentiated human ier а, $e 


d —— 


Drawing 


Drawing (see also Art, Creativity, Aesthetics) 
anxiety, human figure, 5720 
autokinetic figure writing & personality, 11160 
urs 913, ethology & behaviorism & cubist abstractionism, 


communication mode, children, 5232 

criteria for judging human figure drawing, 5489 

culturally disadvantaged children, 2694 

development in child, girl at 4 & 5 yrs, 8711 

diagnostic techniques in special education, 13541 

emotional & social care, by preschool children, 8994 

emotional indicators in human figure, & validation, children, 10630 
faces, assignment of personality traits, 12314 

figure, & self concept, 6th grade children, 7723 

figure, mentally retarded boys, & WAIS & WISC, 9184 

human figure, & objective body self projection, 10129 

human figure, knee & arm joints & paranoid trends indicators, 5760 
hunger & thirst motivation, cross-cultural study, 6186 

n Feels process & orienting period of activity, children, 


mental retardation, schematic, perception, 4555 
mentally retarded, human figure, & test anxiety, 5889 
perceptual carelessness, precision & oral activity, children, 5241 
perspective ability, & geometric illusion perception, 9464 
post-hypnotic suggestion vs awake, & verbal association, 108 
projective technique, content, S’s awareness & reinforcement, 7735 
psychopedagogical viewpoint & child's expression, 13091 
quality & DAP Body-image Disturbance Scale, 43 
religious content of human figure, by nuns, 5484 
schizophrenia, & verbal behavior & writing, 9039 
shape perception, & matching, 11727 
spontaneous cognitive change, creative drawings sequence, 9630 
technical drawings reading, aptitude test construction, 12780 
Turner’s syndrome, figure, 11185 
verbal vs visual instructions, 3 & 5 yr olds, 13082 
Dream (see also Dreaming) 
analyst appears undisguised, patient prognostic value, 5539 
anguished, interpretation, children, 10145 
anxiety & erection cycle during sleep, 10728 
anxiety, neurosurgical patient, 5857 
color in personality assessment & projective techniques, 5462 
content & personality incongruency & unsettledness, 7280 
content analysis, book, 6183 
content, & laboratory vs home dreaming reports, 98 
deprivation & Rorschach movement, 6668 
directed daydream & psychosomatic therapy, 11357 
fantasy & drug-induced fantasy, 10724 
fantasy & reality, 3102 
frequency & recall & content, depressive patients, 10307 
Freud's self-analysis, from his childhood, 8984 
hypnotic, & БО depth, 12839 
interpretation, history of phenomenology, 2034 
mathematical analysis of stages of dream-sleep cycle, 9408 
meaning & interpretation, book, 11765 
neurophysiologic model, & hallucinations, 7278 
oneiric symptoms in acute alcoholic psychosis, 12473 
ontogenetic development of human sleep-dream cycle, 7545 
personal conflict, case, 5779 
posthypnotically suggested sleep speech, 12838 
psychoanalytic interpretation, book, 7826 
psychoanalytic interpretation, book, 7840 
psychoanalytic theory extension, process, 7765 
psychoanalytic therapy with adolescents, book, 7766 
psychosis classification, manifest, 10272 л 
psychotherapeutic variation of Desoille's waking dream method, 3680 
recall frequency & field independence & recall motivation, 105 
recall, reporters vs nonreporters, 3678 Lour x 
sleep deprivation, content, & repression-sensitization, 11767 
& sleep research, psychoanalytic theory, 12438 
sleep-dream cycle & LSD, 2: k 
& sleep, review, normal human & animal, 11766 
telepathy, methodology, 9334 z 
tension measurement method, association of S's past, 10237 
& ultrapersonal symbolic meaning of numbers, 4387 
Dreaming 
& anxiety & plasma free fatty acid, 10726 
creativity & ego functioning, 10224 _7 
& creativity, art & science & engineering student, 104 
depression & defenses, mental patients, 3181 
dream recall & Rorschach test correlates, 10137 
enuretic adults & EEG & REM, 3168 с 
evolutionary theory & physiol | mechanism, 10733 
& hypnosis & subconscious, 67 n A 
imaginative content, & play & fantasy, blind children, 9110 
individual differences in mental activity at sleep onset, 11269 
laboratory vs home, & content, 98 
Mogadon sleeping drug, 966 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Drug Addiction 


motor behavior during sleep & personality, 3679 
muscle tone, & sleep, 103 
neurology, attention & sleep & vigilance, 2467 
nightmares & ego development & conflict, children, 5640 
physiological state, 3677 
& posthypnotic suggestion, 4863 
presleep experience psychoanalytic interpretation, 2258 
psychiatric patient, & sleep patterns, 11187 
psychoanalytic theory & recent studies, 10225 
[DA iy significance, 10729 

M & hydranencephaly & narcolepsy, 3286 
& respiration, 4854 


pev Sia 10734 
& sleep & EMG in finger in deaf, 693 
sleep in childhood schizophrenics & autistics, 3208 
sleep onset & ego functions, 4857 
thinking in ees pRO in sleep, 99 
time & deja vu, 10735 
& urine volume & osmolality changes, 6185 
Drinking (see also Alcohol /Drinking) 
electromechanical drinkometer, 8284 
hypertonic preloads, & eating, 7389 
& intravenous sodium chloride, rat, 1219 
phenobarbital injections, rat, 7439 
inse magnitude & reward size, rat, 12025 
sell stimulation & hypothalamus electrical stimulation, rat, 11935 
sensitive electronic drinkometer, 8283 
Drive (see also Motivation 
acquired, based on conflict, 7348 
animal behavior development, vs sensory activities, 9790 
animal, & deprivation & learning, book, 1283 
api itive, & conditioned hunger, rat, 10926 
chlorpromazine, level & habit strength of lever pressing, rat, 10938 
complex tracing task performance, 10746 
conditioned eye blink extinction & cognition, 11808 
conditioned hunger, rat, 9822 
rative dyad & inequity in investment-reward ratio, 10033 
cortical inhibition, level & conditioning, neurotics, 11321 
& cue utilization range, 4883 
desire & comparative linguistics, USSR, 970 
habit in eyelid conditioning, 9563 
hunger, & reinforcement & runway performance, rat, 12095 
incentive, runway performance extinction, rat, 1305 
learned, based on hunger, rat, 2605 he 
low & response mode & social cues & word association, 2372 
& motivation, abnormal personalities, 12459. 
reinforcement amount & running time, rat, 9792 
reticular formation stimulation & generalization, in rat, 256 
secondary reinforcement theories, & generalization, book, 8462 
stimulus generalization & boundary conditions, 4880 
summation in water runway, rat, 310 1 А 
temporal conditioning, data collection & feeding time, weight-loss 
schedule, rat, 12841 
wishing vs willful act, 6621 
word association & induced muscle tension, 11131 
Driving 
accident risk reduction & individual records, 11580 
accidents & personality & experience, cab drivers, 2023 
behavior & personality & age, Germany, 4677 __ 
car drivers capacity for information from road signs, 7131 
& car radio programs, 3465 
Cartoon Reaction Scale, 11577 
EKG, prolonged automobile, stress, 11981 
eye movement, real vs simulated, 12696 
fatigue, subsidiary tasks as measure, 3464 
high speed, & visual perception, 2024 $ 
perception, observer motion & space perception, 13621 
psychological factors & license refusal, 2021 
safety attitudes, fear-arousing communication, 10528 
simulator vs conventional ШЕ methods, safety, 11578 
steering, visual information, 105 
straight line tracking performance, 11576 
subjective & objective comparisons of successful & unsuccessful, 7089 
subjective scale of speed, 10526 
violation of railway signals, 10525 
Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
Addiction Research Center Inventory responses & LSD, 8258 
adolescent, goal behavior, vs delinquent, 1766 
amphetamine dependence, diagnosis & treatment, 8556 
amphetamines & toxicity, book, 12467 
barbiturates & minor tranquilizers & mental disorders, 8553 
Chinese in US, 13323 
criminal qe ESOS 4 7 уг follow-up, 7870 
diagnosis & therapy, M 
pes ed couple, Wais & Rorschach testing together & separate, 


genesis & way of life & treatment, book, 1767 
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Drug Effects - 


& mother, personality & behavior, 4397 TRE 
M Bond plan, legal ES) & community rehabilitation, book, 11300 
Negroes in Хич US, ERE C 
ain tolerance & personality, 5 
ЕНЕ intoxication psychosis & апогехіс drug & felony, 5671 
dential treatment, 13325 


& responsibilit 
Sex LES first & larger on Draw-A-Person test, 5490 
significance of the street, 5681 — — 
social & psychological characteristics, 11303 
street environment, 5681 
Synanon therapy; & reward; 5597 
treatment, 566: 
treatment & outcome, 12 yr follow-up, 5680. 
Drug Effects (see also pem: Erop Therapy) _ 
a-methyltyrosine & conditioned behavior, guinea pig, 5107 
acetazolamide & anticonvulsants, mechanism of action, 7448 
бейш Research Center Inventory, empirical vs pattern scales, 
6376 


adult dominance behavior & early drug treatment, rat, 3928 6 

allobarbital, blood pulsation & oxygen, cerebral cortex, rabbit, 3903 

amobarbital & avoidance learning, 5103, 

amobarbita) & avoidance response acquisition, rat, 11971 1 

amobarbital sodium & CS intensity & conditioned avoidance 
response, rat, 8635 

amobarbital to nondrug state & training transfer, rat, 2541 

amphetamine & visual discrimination habit & decortication, 

anesthetization of rat & suggestion, 8281 

& antagonistic actions, rat, 3887 

anti-epileptic, new drugs, 5600 

anticonvulsant properties of diacetylmonoxime, 10875 

anticonvulsants & brain amines, diphenylhydantoin, 3904 

antidepressant & a aqu PH eye level test, 6378 

antidepressants & bloc] ing of rat mouse-killing behavior, 295 

THES & electrical activity of hippocampus on cerebral Cortex, cat, 


eon & nicotine & epinephrine & norepinephrine & tremor, 


automotive driving, 4678 

avoidance behavior & scopolamine & atroj ine, monkey, 3905 
bufotenin in schizophrenics vs. normals, 6880 

centrophenoxine & higher cortical activity, dog, 7447 
chlordiazepoxide & avoidance learning, rat, 7449 
chlordiazepoxide & fixated behavior, monkey, 8558 
chlordiazepoxide & retention, їреоп, 6379 

chlorpromazine, child hyperactivity & learning, 12983 
ашыра & drive level & habit strength of lever pressing, rat, 


chlorpromazine & methamphetamine, & avoidai rat, 12976 
chlorpromazine & pentobarbital & attention, Tat, 3895 
chlorpromazine & primary process thought manifestations, schizo- 
choline bbc & 
olinergic age & running, dogs, 11973 
cocaine & pipradrol & лыда ШО 11975 
compazine, institutionalized delinquent boys, 7803 
curare, & operant electrodermal conditioning, 9716 
curare, cardiac response to shock, dog, 9717 
cyclobarbitone & оне, autonomic activity, 5104 
d-amphetamine & locomotor effects conditioning, 8617 
D,L-methionine-d,|-sulfoximine & schizophrenic patients, 5601 
ressants, on CNS, & motor skill, 296 
dexedrine & seconal, paired associate learning, 3900 
diazepam outpatient study, 10197 
diisopropyl flurophosphate, rat, 11926 
discriminated avoidance, rat, 2556 5 
isodium inosinate, sweetness taste, 2244 
Ditran, behavioral & autonomic response, 
DOPA potentialization & monamine oxi 
dreaming & sleep, 10734 
& drugs, 4678 
ene ae on vil. & liver of mouse, 290 
ethanol tolerance ference, inbred strains of mice, 1 
F-1983 & amphetamine & fatigue, 2548 yeso 
Flaxedil, immobilization, & im; rinting, chicken, 8562 
fluphenazine enanthate, Tenants 5602 
formalin & sodium appetite, rat, 2547 
general drug estimation scale development, 4754 
lutamic acid & cognitive behavior, 8566 
allucinogen behavioral & therapeutic, 6368 
haloperidol & DA metabolism, schizophrenics, 2542 
hemo-respiratory retention, 3896 
hypothalamus application & hunger & thirst, rat, 3886 


rat, 3824 


psychiatric patients, 9731 
dase inhibitors, mouse, 6369 
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Drug Effects 


imipramine & пеигора! ical change & age, guinea pig, 6380 

RE new metabolites, 6372 

infused catecholamines & affect states, 10883 4 

insulin coma & potentiation by saccharin, rat, 1224 

insulin tolerance in mentally retarded pora children, 9175 

& learned shock avoidance behavior, dog, 3899 "e 

lever pressing, past experience modification, hooded rat, 2551 

levo-tryptophan & sleep cycle, 9732 i 

LSD & placebo, unexpected reaction, 1235 

LSD dangers & 70 cases, 10881 

LSD induced mental age Vue 9729 

LSD-25 vs methysegide, fish, 5097 " 

magnesium pemoline & ECS, memory enhancement, rat, 12980 

magnesium pemoline & learning & memory, rat, 11965 

marihuana hting behavior, mouse, 63 

Medomin & achievement test performance, 9722 

meno, & learning & posttrial strychnine & hippocampectomy, rat, 
856: 


memory & learning capacity of geriatric patients, 6285 

Шахан, & y3 ото. & EEG, 294 

methamphetamine & self brain stimulation, rat, 5108 

methionine & tryptophan, schizophrenia, 3189 

methionine sulfoximine & auditory stimulation, cat & rat, 9737 

methodological problems, tranquilizer.& neuroleptic & sedative, $100 

пешу опаа ё. stimulus control of ratio avoidance behavior, rat, 
10959. 


Metrazol & operant response rates, rat, 11970 
metrazol, operant response rate, rat, 9726 
Mogadon, sleeping pill, & dreaming, 966 
monomethylhydrazine injections & performance, monkey, 5110 
motor гк зра & metuampbetemine & pentobarbital, 3907 
narcolepsy, levo-tryptophan, 9721 
neurotropic, & behavior, cockroach, 12004 
nicotine & cat sleep cycle & central nervous system, 1230 
nicotine, escape-avoidance learning, rat, 12974 
nitrons oxide, immediate recall, 1226 
nonsense syllable learning & personality, 5106 
ку & а Аан display, Siamese fighting fish, 9730 
nortriptyline & avoidance behavior, rat, 9733 
orthonal & EEG & central nervous system, cat, 3908 
papaverine, & thiphene & dibazol & reticular formation, 3902 
penicillin focus & primary & direct cortical response, rat, 3891 
pentobarbital & chlorpromazine & escape behavior, mice, | 1969 
pentobarbital, discrimination reversal, rat, 11972 
pentylenetetrazol & memory, mouse, 6431 
pentylenetetrazol & methylphenoxypropane & learning, rat, 7445 
perazine, butabarbital, chlordiazepoxid on mouse, 1233 
& performance, & information theory concepts, 292 
personality type influence on diazepam drug response, 7798 
pheniprazine & visual imagery in perceptual deprivation, 10667 
phenothiazine & phenobarbital & verbal conditioning in schizo- 
phrenic, 1830 
phenothiazine withdrawal, 1236 
phenylketonuria & behavioral test comparison, rat, 12070 
physostigmine & discrimination learning, cat & rat, 10952 
piperazine & severe psychological reaction, adolescent, 10879 
Biperidyl benzilate & hallucinatory fantasy & dreams, 10724 
placebo in psychological research, 8559 
placebo reactors identification by personality test, 48 
primary suggestibility & psychotomimetic drugs, 3906 
Prolactin & progesterone in dove, 301 
Prolactin & progestine in dove, 300 
Psilocybin & after-image perception, 2550 
psilocybin & LSD & mescaline & Physiological nystagmus, 9724 
Psilocybin syndrome & schizophrenia Similarity, 377 
у bin, & vision, normal vs visual system lesion patients, 12978 
Пс experiences & acute psychoses, 12365 
Psychedelic, & general semantics 6503 
psychedelic, & meaning, 6381 
Psychedelic, & semantic restraints, 6602 
Psychoactive drugs & conditioned pole jumping, rat, 3885 
Vettes een & Нате нов, 3889 
yenoneuroleptic & analeptic & pysleptic, review, 3898 
Psychotropic, conditioned Avoidance re aggression, mouse, 6371 
Berchgtropic, tryptamines, rat, 11977 
U & convulsant barbiturate & thyroid feeding in mouse, 2557 
reactions, in rat & rabbit, of гено amine & procaine, 297 
recovery from prolonged barbiturate slee; „ rat, 7446 
renal h nia, & cl iolinesterase, dog, 3901 
Tesearch methodology, Psychiatric, tran uilizers, 11968 
reserpine & vasomotor system, man, 12981 
reserpine, ganglion, transmission, cat, 3892 
ribonuclease, discrimination & avoidance learning, rat, 6365 
RNA & DNA, learning, rat, 9715 s 
RNA from trained rat, on rat learning, 1299 
ps izophrenia, responsiveness, hyperarousal, 5743 
polamine & cortical spreading depression, activity, rat, 6332 


—_ ыы. I 


Drug Therapy 


scopolamine & operant avoidance acquisition & retention, rat, 9728 

scopolamine & passive avoidance, rat, 2555 

scopolamine & spontaneous alternation, rat, 5096 

scopolamine, rat, stimulus familiarity, 1229 

sedation threshold & spiral aftereffect, psychotics, 6845 

sedatives, intoxication & dependence, 8557 

Sernyl, Rorschach & EEG, 5604 

serotonin derivatives & conditioned behavior, rat, 3890 

sleep-wakefulness cycle, cat, 2549 

sleep, book, 6184 

social behavior modification of paired nondrugged rat, 2554 

sodium pentobarbital & color discrimination learning, pigeon, 10948 

stimulant & depressant, sleep cycles, cat, 10877 

strychnine & pum external stimulation, learning, mouse, 9800 

strychnine & hippocampal lesions & maze behavior, rat, 11922 

a X & pitcrotoxin & nitrous oxide, avoidance learning, mouse, 
П 

strychnine sulfate & avoidance learning in rat, 1333 

strychnine sulfate & learning, & time of administration, rat, 3888 

strychnine sulphate & activity & oxygen intake, mice, 2543 

strychnine sulphate & learning, rat, 

succinylcholine in electroshock therapy, 6746 

suggestibility, LSD & mescaline & psilocybin, 7871 

synthomycin & secondary effects, 7450 

стона opine, EEG, rabbit, 12982 

thiamylal & methamphetamine, flash fusion threshold, 2552 

thiopentobarbital & brain lesion & photostimulation, rabbit, 3829 

thiordizane & tension-arousing film & heart rate & skin resistance, 
schizophrenics, 13389 

thiosemicarbazide, & resistance to stress, rat, 5111 

tranquilizers & fear & EEG, rat, 5093 

tranquilizers & motility during sleep, 3883 

B & methamphetamine & brain self stimulation, rat, 
119. 


yeast RNA & avoidance learning, mouse, 5095 
Drug Therapy (see also Drug Effects) 

acetylsalicylic acid, analgesicaction in паа recovery, dog, 8563 

addiction, pharmacological vs residential treatment, 13325 

adverse behavioral & neural & cardiac & allergic reactions, 7800 

AHR-376 & depression, 10194 

alcoholics & disulfiram program in private practice, 3124 

alcoholism, & other therapies & social casework & Alcoholics 
Anonymous, VA hospital, 13330 

alcoholism, book, 7872 

aminazin, schizophrenia, allergic reactions, 12505 

aminazine, schizophrenics, 6757 

Es & opipramol, neurotic & endogenous vip 10201 

amizyl & andaxin & trioxazin & stuttering treatment, 12556 

anabolic steroid, mental retardation, metabolism & nitrogen, 5887 

ancient, & crude methods, 819 

anorexogenic, psychiatric obesity, 1698 

anti-depressants, 8960 

antibiotics & gamma globulin & vitamins, acute schizophrenia, 12516 

antidepressant, 4347 

antidepressant medications, review & evaluation, 4352 

antidepressants, biochemistry & research & therapy, 9712 

antipsychotic & antidepressant & psychotomimetic, 12409 

atypical facial pain & depression, 12412 

benzodiapezine derivative & insomnia treatment, 10873 

biochemical pea 10193 я 

butyrophenone & Gilles de la Tourette's disease review, 12560 

cancer, anxiety & depression, 6756 4 

chlorpromazine, metabolite in urine, mental patients, 12415 A 

m romazine & thioridazine abrupt withdrawal, schizophrenic, 
13288 

«отрече & chlorpromazine-imipramine, 
11244 


«Мотор EN &  chlorpromazine-imipramine, 
11245 


chlorpromazine-procyclidine & imipramine, depressives, 10199 
E citrate & recurred psychosis in females, 12405 
CNS stimulant, & conditioning treatment for enuresis, 3061 
depression & psychotherapy, geriatrics, 11353 
& depression rating, outpatients, 10204 
depression type & sex of patient, 10198. | 
depressive reaction & thioridazine & imipramine, 6760 
diagnostic amylobarbitone interviewing & psychotic illness, 12417 
diazepam & amylobarbitone, outpatient anxiety, 1 
diazepam & psychotherapy, anxious neurotics, 11208 
diazepam as Repnotranquilizer, 11243 
diazepam for cerebral palsy, 4547 _ д Я 
dihydroalkaloids of ergotoxine & involutional psychosis, 8961 
disturbed children, 1 
saus for alcoholism, Mis 0919 

urophet-M & depression іп Ig. 
RUE CNS Lacan & conditioning treatment, follow-up, 12416 
ethics, aged, 1692 
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evaluation & symptomatology, 3051 

evaluation method, outpatient clinic, 13282 

evaluation methodology, children, 13291 

fiurothyl, convulsive seizure, 6752 

frenolone, schizophrenia, 3057 

Geratar, geriatrics, EEG & performance, 5605 

geriatrics, problems of testing aged, 1701 

Germany, 8958 

glutethimide & methyprylone & chlormethiazole, 12407 
imipramine & depression, 4340 

imipramine & depression factor analysis, 13391 
imipramine & electroconvulsive treatment & EEG, 2502 
imipramine & electroshock & EEG, 6749 

imipramine, & ECT, & figure ground reversal, 6740 
imipramine, abrupt termination & withdrawal symptoms, 10203 
imipramine, behavior & learning problems, children, 6761 
institutionalized mentally retarded children, 4553 
L-Glutavite, aged neuropsychiatric patients, 8963 
Librium, obsessive schizophrenia, 

lithium carbonate, manic psychosis, 11248 

He te prognosis for functional psychoses, 7895 

LSD & behavior change, 10195 

LSD & schizophrenic children, 6383 

LSD-25, alcoholism, power syndrome, 5599 

LSD-25, autistic identical twins, 8962 

LSD, history of research, 5603 

LSD, in psychiatric patients, 588 

lysergic acid, alcoholism, 5608 

lysergide, alcoholism, 13290 

pane рн psychosis, electroshock vs antidepressant therapy, 


medicinal combinations in psychiatric hospital, 4346 
methionine & hydroxychloroquine, schizophrenia, 3050 
methohexital vs thiopentone anesthesia ESC, 13275 
methophenazine, psychoses, 6759 i ү 
morphine, & orienting response in chronic schizophrenic, 8956 
myotonolytic chlormezanone, side effects & EEG changes, 9727 
neuroleptic 9159 RP, & doctor-patient relation, 4348 
neurosis & schizophrenia, & psychotherapy, 6840 ` 
neurotic outpatient, tranquilizer vs age & anxiety, 10202 
neurotics & failure to take dru; 54 
nortriptylin & depression, 676: 
oxazepam in anxiety & tension treatment, 6754 у 
fun vs placebo, emotionally disturbed aged patients, 1702 
pathologic jealousy, 3055 4 
perphenazine-ben: ine mesylate, poia 12408 
phenothiazine & sex & race, schizophrenics, 7799 
phenothiazine, alcoholism, 13284 
phenothiazine, chronic schizophrenia, 12410 
phenothiazine, EEG & blood pressure changes, elderly, 13286 
phenothiazine, schizophrenia, & visual evoked response, 13285 
phenothiazines & hypnotizabilit «успон: patients, 4864 
phobic anxiety desensitization, 101 
placebo, for new outpatient anxiety, 10206 
propericiazine & neuropsychiatry, 11247. 
psilocybin & behavior change program, 3053 
pee epar у. book; 11246 
iatric pathology, j 
руш ТАЗ age & orientation & usage, 11242 
chopharmacology in psychotherapy, 7802 ri 
psychotherapy of seve! daiat ambulatory patients, 10168 
& psychotherapy, melancholics, 13289 
& psychotherapy, schizophrenia, 6743 
& psychotherapy, withdrawal, 6758 
psychotomimetic, 6753 y 
research methods, S response to dosage deviation, 3059 
response prediction, 13283 д : 
review гадай zer & antidepressant studies, schizophrenia, 3048 
schizophrenia, clinical judgment vs Rorschach, 1604 
schizophrenic abstracting ability, 4468 
Siccacell, mental retardation, 5869 
succunimide, epilepsy in adolescence, 8959 
suicides & open hospital, 10249 
Tegretol іп ambulatory patients, 5607 _ 
thioridazine & dextro-amphetamine, geriatrics, 1699 
thioridazine in psychiatric emergency service & home care, 12411 
thioridazine, chronic schizophrenics, behavior control, 12404 
thioridazine, literature survey, 8555 a 
Gea & УЛУ: schizophrenics, Ee 
trifluoperazine & amylobarbitone, stuttering, f 
omoes & lola term prognosis, schizophrenic children, 11335 
trifluoperazine, emotional quieting & тизер у 
triperidol & haloanisone & tryfluperazine, ape Ор 4349 
Truxal & motor exercises, mentally retarded, 91 
& urinary chlorpromazine compound detection, 6755 _ 
Vesitan, ciecromyo нда & muscle tonus, schizophrenic, 4350 
3 MDPB, hypnotic & sedative effects, 780) 
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Drugs 


Drugs (see also Tranquilizer) ЖОЛ, 
hen & psychotherapy, aggressionin children & adolescents, 
10266 


availability & use, 5609 f z 
curare conditioning & social behavior, rat, & human behavior, 9866 
mescaline analogues, rat activity, 5112 
ololiuqui seed extract, ште normal, 5099 
chotomimetic, potencies, ў 1 
He izophrenic Him symptom differences & diagnosis, 9043 
Zarotin, epilepsy in children, 4545 
Duck E ч 
behavior control by imprinting stimulus, 8641 
distress vocalization & reinforcement, 4015 
hawk-goose phenomenon, 5146 
imprinting & attachment to object in open field, 3941 
maturation of evoked responses & hatching time, 281 


Ear (see also Audition, Cochlea) ` ^ 
conditioned pinna response in rabbit, experimental design, 2610 
EMG of middle, during sleep in cat, 97 
injury & cochlear potentials & dinitrophenol, cat, 11949 
middle ear disease & spontaneous alternation, rat, 5167 
middle, muscle, & stuttering, 9129 
noise at 1, vs signal detection at other, 8351 J 
Sp. & nonotolith information, & visual perception, rotation, 
12996 


otolith function & inversion illusion of Ае flight, 11698 
preference, concrete vs abstract words, 2226 
structure & function, lizard, 6357 
Eating (see also Food) 
conditioned fear & reward magnitude, rat, 9820 
consumption rate & reward quantity, rat, 12094 
digestive transit time & open field behavior, rat, 12015 
diurnal cycle & adiurnal lighting & feeding, rat, 9742 
evolution, & contemporary culture, 8755 
habits reestablished, blind & brain damaged patient, 13406 
hypertonic preloads, & drinking, 7389 
hypothalamic hyperphagia & oropharyngeal sensation, rat, 3955 
& intravenous injections, rat, 393 
mimicry, of noxious seeds, bird, 3957 
ШУН sucking, tone intensity stimulation & feeding, neonate, 


nonnutritive sucking rate & rest & recovery, neonate, 9880 
norepinephrine hypothalamus stimulation, rat, 2483 
nursing baby's & mother's EKG & EMG, 11899. 
prefeeding & plain & chained FR reinforcement, igeon, 5188 
retarded child, operant conditioning of feeding behavior, case, 10407 
self feeding system for preweanlin; mouse, 9783 
social dominance, in cockerel, 403: 
social interaction, chick, 4034 
social isolation, behavior, rat, 2644 
time & reinforcement delay & motivation, rat, 9788 
Ecology Aye also Environment) 
& adult education, 7006 
clinic location & population served, caseload comparisons, 6779 
experimental psychology vs, 2148 
opulation Hund to human variation, 10899. 
predictive behavior, 6135 
Economics 
political economy & engineering psychology, book, 11573 
programs & curriculum development, 3331 
Education (see also College, School, Teaching) 
ability grouping, student attitudes & achievement, book, 12137 
adult literacy, research & rograms, 1913 S 
adult programs, research Ë development, 1914 
adult, & individual. Objectives, 754. 
adult, & small group. research, 1515 
adult, clientele analysis, 1916 
adult, community & resource development, 1921 
adult, program design & instructional. process, 1927 
adult, program evaluation, 1924 
adult, research areas, 1917 
adult, socialization & learning, 1915 
anthropology problems & development regularities, 12588 
assessment & placement, & cognitive style research, 1113 
attainment of child & working vs nonworking mother, 11023 
audiovisual aids & research in US, 12598 £ 
automated curriculum & excellent teacher characteristics, 13466 
automation & manpower, book, 12771 
automation, & business management & Society, 10487 
bachelor degree, internal assessment & grade prediction, 3342 
bibliography, & mental health, doctoral theses, 10576 
bibliography, & psychology, 1955-65, Sweden, 11620 
bureaucracy in higher, book, 8044 
classroom environment & learning, book, 12593 
college outcome, 3358 
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Education 


nity, & clinical & vocational & social services, book, 13115 | 

ed framework for curriculum development, 10414 

control of behavior & self control, & social behavior & psycho- 
pathology, book, 10984 `- 

correlation with juvenile delinquency, 1784 

cross-age interaction sixth graders as assistants in grades 3-5, 1919 

cross-cultural, AID participant attitude toward change, 7593 

curriculum & course revision, 10413 

curriculum planning & development, 12587 ч 

data & selection & classification of military personnel, 8105 

development of mental abilities, planning work, 8703 

development, achievement & family relationships & social class, 9256 

developments in curriculum & instruction media & administration, 
book, 10419 

differential aptitude battery for transfer from elementary, 11655 

disadvantaged children, minority group & social class, elementary & 
secondary, book, 11469 

disadvantaged urban children, teaching attitude & method, book, 
11465 


dropout problem, need for national agency, 5903 
educational psychologist role, 9350 _ 
extracurricular activities, US & Japan & Europe, 9201 
faculty attitude survey, item factor analysis, 11514 
family & school in mental health, 1211 
family patterns of educational attainment, 2744 
family planning, small groups, Negro women, 11064 
fine arts & personality development, 1926 
uidance & motivation & gifted child, book, 12320 
figh school hard core honors program, & College Board scores, 3332 
high school, disadvantaged & potential dropout, guidance, book of 
readings, 10418 
home environment, 1925 
& innate mathematical ability, 8668 
institution barriers to creative student, 745 ү 
instructional audiovisual materials, development program, 9195 
& intelligence & psychophysical ratio & discrimination scaling. 10657 
kibbutz, & childhood development & rearing, book, 405 
learning & simulated environment games, 10412 
learning disorders & therapy, book, 9188 
learning motivation, 4075 
level & attitude & behavior, 10438 
АПЫ instability, & race & sex & occupation, 1960 census data, 
1 


marriage, through novels & biography, 8032 
mathematic, reproduction vs reproduction-with-correction, 3329 
mathematics & science programs, elementary school, 1918 
mental health, 12539 
mental health movement-school conflict, 2071 
methods in France, book, 12597 
moral, & Marxist class analysis, 2801 
moral, developmental concept & teacher role, 8036 
motivation & incentive & interest, 1939 
music, & auditory-visual achievement, vocal & keyboard, 4563 
music, instrumental, pretraining on song flute, 4th grade, 4558 
NAIS institute оп sex, & summary report, 12606 
NDEA counseling & guidance institute, training & performance 
prediction, 594 
per agony & anti-pedagogy in France, 7009 
Philosophy measurement & ordinal attitude scale, 12778 
physicians, & performance, 3083 
Preschool day care programs, disadvantaged children, 4566 
primary, & social determinants of learning, 11069 
programed instruction & emotionally disturbed children, 12592 
Psychoeducational profile of basic learning abilities, 8046 
& psychological research, Sweden, 12730 
psychologist from grade school to professor, US & Germany, 8178 
& Psychology research in Sweden 1955-1965, 8200 
quality Judgment of school system, 13490 
re-education & interval conflict & psychotherapy, 1635 
reading research & instruction, 1937 
reality principle in Psychoanalysis, 7824 
tame * improvements, USSR, 7016 
research & experimentation impr 
КЕКЕ ЕНДЫ, improvement, 8043 
research, developmental needs, Sweden, 13469 
research, problem analysis & statistics & theory, book, 11468 


retardation & депа involvement, 5273 
а & problems of contemporai life, 11448 
& Rorschach intelligence factors, Indian “rasa yoq 9975 
a ete се T danger, Italy, 10435 
поп theo; 
school for parents, 4571 Shes eed 
schooling vs intelligence, Piaget's tasks, children, Hong Kong, 12150 


secondary, & social class & devel iliti 
& self image, engineers, 598 ‘clopment of abilities, 6566 


Education/Physical 


social forces, teaching & administration & curricular, book, 7003 

& social work, training, book, 15 

statistical methods of research, book, 7185 

study skills program, college, 3327 

Summer Science Training Program, high school students, 6996 

systems approach, 9193 

teacher-pupil interaction patterns & teacher personality, 1911 

teacher, measurement applications, 9259 

teacher, methodological model development, 9194 

teacher, organization & administration of, 3411 

teacher, students & attitude change & community participation, 7075 

teachers’, urban, research, 13475 

technical, USSR, 1922 

theoretical formulations & research, 9336 

USSR, & psychology, 13468 

world classic writings on, book, 10411 

Education/Physical 

body contact & development, 13537 

fitness improvement & mental ability, 8882 

institutionalized retardates, 11432 

& intellectual & physical & social development, retardates, 5871 

physical fitness & personality, 4613 

physical fitness, children in South Africa & Britain & US, 8756 

& recreation in residential treatment for children, 5588 

response-recognition training film in tennis, 763 

& work performance of telegraph operators, 8114 

Education/Special 

adult, & ESI 7006 

arithmetic, with slow learner & retardate, book, 1957 

art drawings as Чон techniques, 13541 

aural perception, 9238 

autistic children in day school, 3384 

behavior modification & application of consequences, 4557 

behavior problem children, 7063 

blind multiply handicapped children, mobility training, 7986 

blindness & defective vision, children, & intelligence tests, 7984 

brain damaged & disturbed children, mixed facilities, 3389 

brain damaged preschool children, 1953 

cerebral palsied, 704 

cerebral palsy children, posu program, 1958 

community & parents of retarded attitudes, 11089 

compensatory education for disadvantaged children, 5948 

competency assessment methods, book, 12627 

crafts for educable mentally retarded, 3302 

deaf children, 9116 

deaf children, manual communication & later speech & reading & 
social development, 10467 

deaf, adolescents, residential schools, dating, family life & sex 
education, 10458 

deaf, fingerspelling, 10460 

deafness, learning theory, 5846 

developmental reading program, 9240 

disturbed children, teacher preparation program, 7067 

dyslexia identification & therapy, 9244 

dyslexia, children, 9192 

dyslexia, prediction & prevention, children, 10461 

educability of mental deficients, 8016 

emotionally disturbed in regular classroom, 4616 

extended day program, pupil & parent evaluation, | 1450 

federal support programs, 807: 

Frostig-Horne training program, educable retardates, 13435 

gifted children, personality, & testing, book, 6514 

gifted, elementary to college, & development, book, 4614 

gifted, research & programs, 9236 

gifted, 6th grade, grading methods, 5947 

handicapped children, teacher trai ing & facilities, 10465 

& health services for retarded, private & government, 738 

hearing training, 13484 

hypnosis in reading clinic, 8372 

instrumental music dropouts, causes, 768 

laterality as pedagogical problem, 13544 5 » 

learning & motor activities, neurologically handicapped child, 11407 

learning disabilities & remediation, disadvantaged children, 5946 

learning disabilities, socially disadvantaged Puerto Rican & Negro 
children, 13538 

learning disabilities & lesson plan, 13539 

learning disorders reséarch review, 9189 

low socioeconomic status preschool children, Head Start program & 
teaching methods, 10469 h 2 

mental education, & occupational guidance & adjustment, 8072 

mental retardation, USSR, 1955. tan е 

mental retardation; parent perception of child in special class, 1960 

mental retardation, high school program, 10395 — _ 

mentally retarded adolescent, social perceptual training, 1956 

mentally retarded child, goals & techniques, book, 767 

mentally retarded children, reading, 4619 —— 

mentally retarded, & vocational training services, 10410 
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Educational Psychology 


mentally retarded, development of attention habits, 1905 
motor activity therapy, neurologically handicapped child, 11404 
music, & preferences, 770 
new programs for disadvantaged, 11502 
oral reading errors & early correction, 11462 
& oral speech of deaf & hard of hearing, 4525 
organization & administration & supervision, 9247 
ortho-psychiatric care, cerebral palsied children, 13433 
overseas school, handicapped child, 13546 
personnel pepa rato, 9234 
prestige, 7061 
programed instruction & teaching machine, retardates, 712 
reading comprehension, 8070 
reading comprehension, 8076 
reading impairments & treatment methods, 11501 
reading improvement in college & retention of gains, 769 
reading program for school dropouts, New York City, 10464 
reading tape & audio-electronics, inhibited learners, 13540 
reading teaching & everyday childhood experience, 4620 
reading, book, 12602 
reading, college, student & teacher evaluation, 8039 
religious, & language & personality, 12629 
religious, natural & social science models, 12628 
remedial mathematics laboratory for slow learners, evaluation, 9243 
remedial reading procedures, 9232 
remedial reading, & Ammons Quick Test, 4769 
remedial, classification test, Germany, 1950 
remedial, guidelines for volunteer & professional staff, 13542 
remedial, permissive environment, 4617 
research, mental retardation, 9191 
retardate, high school, & vocational training, 1959 
retardates, programing for, emphasis shift, 954 
rhythmics as therapeutic modality for retardates, 5864 
Science Research Associates Reading Laboratory vs normal program, 
2nd graders, 11494 
slow learner, 7059 
socially & emotionally handicapped, 9233 
study skills, motivation & voluntary enrollment, 8082 
subnormal & maladjusted children, South Wales, 3328 
teacher characteristics for emotionally handicapped children, 13553 
teacher preparation for educationally handica ped, 925! 
Teachers College Reading Center, diagnostic & remedial procedures, 
13543 
Educational Guidance (see Guidance/| Educational) 
Educational Measurement 
academic performance & test anxiety, 4602 5 
achievement & intelligence & WAIS & Benton Visual Retention Test, 
school dropouts, 13186 
admissible probability measurement procedures, 10456 
American College Testing Program, research & development, 5942 
approach & methodology, 10447 
composition rating, 4 vs 6 point method, 3378 
Davis Reading Test in independent schools, 7048 
direct vs indirect assessment, 9227 
educational psychology textbook, 9198 
Educational Testing Service annual report, 1964-1965, 10445 
examination anxiety & prediction & physiological response & per- 
formance, 9215 s 
Group-Intelligence Tests & Singel-Intelligence Tests & academic 
achievement, 13530. 
rouping errors in rade-point average, 8067 
identification of gifted children, 13481 
independent school norms, 1964 Stanford Achievement Test, 6115 
independent school testing program results, 1965, 7049 
intelligence & aptitudes & achievement & personality, book, 12622 
intelligence & creativity & achievement & confidence & anxiety, 
elementary student, 13529 
intelligence & race & geographical region, 4604 
learning test variations, mental deficients, 8016 
Majumdar's Scholastic Aptitude Test & time limit, India, 13201 
matriculation examination predictive validity, Finland, 10454 
music achievement test battery, for intermediate grades, 46 
reading need evaluation, children, 4608 
reading rate & test anxiety & task experience, 10450 
spelling achievement, Scottish & American children, 7010 
STEP scores & over & underachievement, 10452 
test-item format preferences, student, 13524 
Educational Psychology 
class & construct validity of Redwood School Test, 4758 
Cuban Department, work from 1962, 7013 
curriculum planning, book, 13486 
& developmental psychology, contemporary trends, 7536 
Dewey & philosophy of continuity, 7000 
difficult-to-educate children, 12601 
discussion groups, 9196 
India, textbook, 8029 
individual development, book, 11452 
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interpersonal relations & academic achievement, 1942 
Е ОКА relations & conflict, development, German book, 4578 
interprofessional attitudes of school personnel, 3414 
learning & measurement & individual differences, textbook, 9198 
national meeting work sessions report, Cuba, 6070 
national meeting, Cuba, 6068 
programed instruction for teachers, 11473 
psychoeducational aspects of classroom management, 5945 
re-teaching of writing in France, 6999 
statistical analysis, & psychology, textbook, 9388 
teaching of writing in France, 6998 
USSR, pedagogical readings meeting 1964, 857 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
abasement scores & adjustment prediction, 5472 
& academic achievement, research review, 5923 с ñ 
& academic achievement prediction among counseling clients, 9252 
academic achievement prediction & intellectual ability as moderator, 
11489 


achievement motivation & introversion, 12340 

auto brand choice prediction, 1593 a j 

autonomy & programed instruction & aptitude & achievement, 3352 

birth order & ашу, 11168 

collinearity, 476 

conformity, sex differences, 10114 

& current events awareness, 1595 

free-choice version, 7213 

Hindi, 9422 

& lg рше & position іп women, & WAIS & Study of Values, 
1236 


MMPI, psychiatric patients, 7206 
Navy flight training prediction, 5977 
is & SVIB predicted scores & self awareness, 5459 
needs of counselors, 5808 
& needs, India & US, college women, 9967 
& psychological needs & preferences for teaching retardates, 4615 
psychometric characteristics & adult class in psychology, 1584 
response set, behavioral correlate, 4268 
Rorschach interpretation & scorer personality, 7740 
sexual preferences elicited from photos, 1494 
& smoking, ability to stop, 551 
test interpretation method & test scores self estimate, 12332. 
validation, psychiatric lation, 7210 
validity using goes behavioral criteria, 2131 
visual acuity, & birth order, college student, 7743 
fort 


& reinforcement фе in rat, 7521 
response, & avoidance conditioning & extinction resistance, 10956 
response, & postasymptotic performance decrement, rat, 10931 
рее тош extinction, rat, 10973 
servoanalysis, vs cess rate, pigeon, 10936 
Ego (see also next headin; 3 Sel PE 
academic achievement & adaptive, high school, 1946 
activity or skill vs sublimation, 8989 
XE functioning & TAT assessment, 7742 
SR UL anderer, герань 1788 
altere ly, experiences regression & ception 
development, 8995 i eh 
autonomy & perceptual isolation, 4851 
breast cancer, regression, case history, 5783 
centrism in institutionalized & noninstitutionalized children, 5716 
ree Psychology research, development in psychological theory, 


color in personality assessment, projectiv techni 
core & Boundaries & creative Dd затен е2 


mechanisms & family environment, 11028 


mother relationshi 
development & nightmares & aen children EH Seu 


Я у, 3035 
1 & aggressive con ict, 5715 
factor analysis, & delin: uency, 536 
function & alcoholism, 3118 
functions & dreaming durin; sleep onset, 4857 
functions, conflict-free, devel lopment, 3011 
[пас & living as dialogue with external reality, 8912 
ideal & superego & sex differences, 11278 
ideal, evaluation of own action, & self concept, 1541 
ideals, guilt & inferiority & time Perspective, 5648 
IES Test, & impulse & superego, 12354 
integrated, alcoholic under ey intoxication, 5676 
intelligence &, changes in with age, 1554 
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Electroconvulsive Shock 


Бе, body & clinical psychiatry & existential vs empirical science, 
12376 


observations of deviational ego disturbed children, 4430 

parent-child incest & trauma, child, 13101 pn 

premature ego development, case history & longitudinal study, 13407 

psychotherapist as ego ideal & transference, children adolescence, 
12389 


recovery of early memories, 1739 
schi: renie; Mii. сң 653 
& self & life attitude, 
cedem Rorschach & Binet-Simon tests, children, 5255 
supportive social casework, & reality testing, 9104 
symbolic structuralization of human mind, 7834 
therapy, resistance, 10172 
threat, & equivalence range, psychotherapy, 13253 
West African, oral personality, 5645 
Identity 
go ee boys, & parents, 5278 
college student, commitment to ideology, 7584 
counseling unmarried parents, 7967 
high school adolescents, 6524 е 
& racial preference among white & Bantu children, 9979 
Ego Psychology 
psychoanalysis, 10223 
supportive therapy, 13254 
& technical implications, 7825 
Strength 
prede, & professional disagreement, 2864 
& conformity, repressive, & group. pressure, 10025 
control patterns, pregnant women, attribution of hostility, 2944 
coronary artery disease & personality, middle-aged men, 9761 
delinquent vs mentally disturbed adolescent, & impulse control, 2133 
Freud's & newer viewpoints, 12455 
measures, relationships among, 1567 
role identification & rod-and-frame test & sex difference, 2927 
sex differences & sex role, college student, 5476 
suppression & anxiety & impulse expression, 11166 
Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
atropine, of hippocampus on cerebral cortex, cat, 10919 
biopotential signals & task difficulty, 2563 
brain stimulation, photic conditioned CR, 7416 
classical conditioning, mormyrids, 2611 
cold vs calcium lack on neuron soma electrical response, 11906 
cortex of large hemispheres & chlorpromazine & caffeine, 1227 
cortex to light in kitten, 204 
discharge frequency & diurnal variation, ymnotid electric fish, 12024 
evoked cortical response & vigilance, 3891 
organ discharge frequency, electric fish, 9767 
phasic sleep, pontogenicul lo-occipital, & visual deafferentation, 253 
& photic stimulation of flatworm, 8612 
& short term memory, epileptic patients, 11835 
Electrocardiogram 
fear conditioning, dog, 9836 
galvanometer as light shutter, 11676 
nursing baby’s & mother’s, & EMG, 11899 
stress, prolonged automobile driving, 11981 
telemetry E dog, routine & test environments, 2153 
visual vigilance & EEG & GSR & muscle vibrations, 11898 
lectroconvulsive Shock 
& amnesic effects of ether, mice, 7529 
audiogenic seizure development, & age, mice, 2578 
avoidance conditioning, avoiders & nonavoiders, rat, 8611 
avoidance conditioning, constant current intensiti , rat, 8632 
avoidance conditioning, constant current intensities, rat, 8633 
avoidance conditioning, intensity, rat, 9838 
avoidance learning in rat, 1330 
avoidance, & fear, inhibition & facilitation, rat, 7515 
capillary permeability & hemodynamical processes, rat, 6342 
& carbon dioxide retrograde amnesia, rat & mice, 12034 
chronic, brain physiology & behavior, rat, 3848 
& clinical factors in depression, 586 
& conditioned avoidance & place of recovery, rat, 4004 
conditioned emotional & avoidance response, rat, 5201 
conditioned emotional response, rat, 6344 
& cortical association responses & sensory projections, cat, 3850 
curare & cardiac response, dog, 9717 
um therapy, 1340 
; & auditory stimulation, attention, 2: 
emotional dissociation & avoidance pud 1332 
agua emisor & extinction, intensity, & escape duration, rat, 
& foot shock intensi i i i 
& gi реу раче avoidance nne rat, 6459 
HEX & escape threshold, strain & sex diff 
& imipramine & Ele ra judgment, & UCR diminution, 9651 
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imipramine treatment & EEG changes, 2502 

inhibition of avoidance response, rat, 4000 

& learning, depressives, book, 13343 

& magnesium pemoline, memory enhancement, rat, 12980 
pedet psychosis, vs antidepressant therapy & relapse, 


maze learning by performers & observers, 8424 

& memory, rat, 6473 

methohexital vs thiopentone anesthesia, 13275 

midbrain multiple evoked response, vasopressin & adrenal steroids, 
tat, 12959 

multiple monitored, in therapy, 8943 

neural consolidation hypothesis vs conditioned inhibition, 9688 

pain motivation, choice & justification of shock, 3698 

recovery, rat, 1253 

reinforcement schedule, conditioned suppression, rat, 13048 

resistance to extinction, rat, 264 

retention, following avoidance learning trial, rat, 13036 

retention, following avoidance learning trial, rat, 13037 

retention, response-shock vs trial-test trial interval, rat, 2599 

retroactive facilitation of avoidance learning, rat, 3997 

retrograde amnesia & | trial learning, rat, 3998 

retrograde amnesia long temporal gradient & well discriminated 
stimulus, mice, 13051 

Vei ris amnesia, neural consolidation vs conditioned inhibition, 


sensory deprivation, preference, rat, 9743 

& sham ECS, & extinction, rat, 9798 

sleep deprivation & microsleep responses, rat, 2500 
somesthesis, rat, 7434 

therapy & imipramine & figure-ground reversal, 6740 

therapy & succinylcholine, 6746 

therapy, & Bender-Gestalt performance, 11227 

therapy, & EEG prescreening, psychiatric patients, 10192 
therapy, over nondominant hemisphere, & memory, 3046 
threshold & paradoxical phase sleep deprivation, rat, 2252 
threshold elevation rate & occurence & convulsive process, cat, 7414 
treatment, schizophrenia, & visual perception, 7907 

trypan red & blood-brain barrier & response retention, rat, 2484 
verbal memory disruption, 1171 

visual flash detection, to hand, 2207 

& vocalization, & CS, rat, 3948 


Electrode 


brain stimulation & mating behavior, pigeon, 8519 
chronic implantation for auditory neocortex mapping, cat, 1177 
forebrain stimulation, protective & fleeing behavior, pigeon, 8520 
intracerebral, & emotional manifestations, organic hyperkinesis 
patients, 12402 
multiple implantation in subcortical structures, 2505 
permanent, holders from micro-miniature connectors, rat, 8288 
self-stimulation in limbic system, duration preference, monkey, 1137 
solid state input circuit for neurophysiology, 7223 
stereotactic implantation, wine Bae small animals, 3849 
Electrodermal Response (see Galvanic Skin Response) 
halography (see also Arousal) ied 
abnormality & CNS damage & mental disorders, criminals, 11310 
abnormality & WISC performance in acting out & delinquent 
children, 11181 
admission procedure, 5613 
alert & relaxed conditions, 9692 
alpha conditioning & LSD, in epileptic, 1901 
alpha rhythm blocking, arithmetic problem solving, 9693 
anterior brain, expected association of stimuli, 3862 
anterior cortex, stimuli association & sense modality, 3853 
apparatus, measurement of probabilistic characteristics, 12794 
arousal decrement during paired associate learning, 3744 
arousal threshold, patterns & sleep, 10730 
asymmetry vs functional states, 11940 
attention & habituation, 8527 — р 
attention & intermittent photic stimulation, 8530 
attention & signal modality, temporal connections, 2509 
attention mechanism & photic driving, 8396 
auditory & shock stimulation, attention, 2504. 
auditory differentiation, human & cat & rabbit, 12964 
background rhythms & photic evoked responses, 1211 
& behavioral study of autistic children, 6833 
blocking, food procuring reflex, rabbit, 2512 
& blood pressure changes, & phenothiazine, elderly, 13286 
brain damage, & eye movement during sleep, | 180 
brain tumor diagnosis, & gamma үсе ыо ару, 9137 
bulbar & reticular effects after stimulation of vago-aortic trunk, 267 
cerebral cortex activity & unit discharges, cat, 7422 
cerebral cortex, in ged. 91-125 yr olds, 8734 
changes & myotonolytic chlormezanone & side effects, 9727 
children, 6351 g 
communication disorders development & CNS disorder, 11391 
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Electroencephalography 


concentration of high jumper before jump, 996 

concentration, desynchronization during problem solving, adoles- 
cents, 12965 

contingent negative variation, monkey, 8532 

corpus callosum, cat, 6346 

cortical area interaction during conditioning, dog, 2496 

cortical fold of anterior suprasylvian sulcus, cat, 5066 

defensive conditioning, dog & rabbit, 1312 

dementia & age, 4114 

depression on temporary connection in chick embryo, 3858 

desynchronized, & diffuse cortical activation waves in cat, 1179 

direct current Pou changes & sleep, cat, 10854 

& dream recall & respiration, 4854 

during electroconvulsive & imipramine treatment, 2502 

early sensory restriction, dog, 2501 

& early visual deprivation, cat, 5136 

ECG & EMG, premature infant, 1189 

& EKG & respiration in alcoholism, 7865 

electrical activity & noise bursts, 7425 

electrocortical activity & behavioral arousal & reaction time, 9694 

electrocorticogram & урын & vasopressin, cat, 10842 

enuretic adults & REM reaming, 3168 

epilepsy with behavior disorders, alpha activity, 4543 

ethyl alcohol, sleep cycle, cat, 8552 

extrasensory, induction between identical twins, 6 

eye movements during emergent stage 1, & lifelong blindness, 5841 

food CS & auditory & light stimuli, dog, 1187 

frequency spectra, 2499 

frontal brain, DC shift, interesting stimuli, 3861 

& GSR & nonsense syllable learning, 4917 

& GSR presence identification, 4866 

habituation to emotional word stimulation, 8533 

& hippocampal lesions & discrimination learning in cat, 235 

Чор, during sleep & dreaming & distraction & attention, 


hippocampus, afferent stimulation, rabbit, 12967 

hunger, cat, 12998 

sachs environment, Sealab, & physiology, before & after dive, 
hyperventilation & awareness, 11941 

hypnosis to facilitate examination of child, 10149 
imipramine & electroshock АНАР 6749 

information пое value of, ÜSSR, 1181 

intellectual fatigue, 8528 

intermittent luminous stimulation & attention, 5065 
intra-judge reliability, 7426 

intracranial pulsations & ultrasonic measurement, 8537 
intracranial-basal aneurysms, 6349 

isolated cat head perfused with dog blood, 1192 

isolated hemicerebrum, cat, 9691 

lambda-waves & age differences, 6350 

lateral geniculate responsiveness & sleep, cat, 10853 
laterality of alpha rhythm & hemisphere dominance, 7394 
lesion of olfactory bulbs & milk reward, learning, cat,.10843 
limbic-midbrain circuit & sleep, cat, 6347 

LSD-25, & photic evoked responses, 6382 

& magnetic field environment, squirrel monkey, 12986 
mania, genetics & brain damage & other causes, 10263 

& meprobamate, & sleep & dreaming, 294 

metacontrast, brightness, 12966 

motor reaction time to light stimulus, 9542 1 
neurological development & forceps delivery, children, 12115 
on-line EEG digital computing system, 2497 Н 

orienting & food-procuring response chains, rabbit, 12968 
orthonal & CNS, cat, 3908 ji 

oxygen change, novel & repetitious sensory stimuli, 2508 

& paired stimulation for head E in cat, 264. 

pattern change & perception of stabilized retinal images, 1186 
photically evoked potential by CS in cat, 1185 4 

& photoelectric pickup for finger-withdrawal conditioning, 8434 
potential shifts in desynchronized sleep, rat, 2511 

& premature aging, 6534 

psychiatric patients, sleep, 4433 

psychiatric vs medical patient, age differences, 3854 
psychological correlates, to flashes, 8536 

psychological stress, 7424 

psychoses associated with epilepsy, 11415 

quantitative evaluation of wave form, 3860 d 

rapid eye movement sleep, temporal lobe Sdn 13430 
reactivity to flashes & sleep-like conditions, 7421 

reading disability & IQ & verbal performance IQ, 1419 
reading disability, & educational guidance, 8087 ў 
relationship to IQ, criticism, 3856 

relationship to IQ, reply to criticism, 3859 

REM & sleep restriction, adolescents, 2510. 

REM in sustained alcohol intake in alcoholics, 3121 


Electromyography 


reserpine & sleep-dream cycle & eye movement, 10876 
ud & mental multiplication, 8529 _ Š 
& saccadic eye movement & stimulus illuminance, 11738 
schizophrenia prognosis & pneumoencephalography, 3211 
schizophrenic vs normal, alpha blocking, 1824 
schizophrenics & non-psychotics, 1183 
sensory deprivation, 5067 
sensory-motor cortex, evoked response, 1190 
sequential analysis, blocking of alpha rhythm, 9696 ЖУ A 
short term memory & subcortical electrical activity, epileptic patients, 
11835 
sleep & arousal to various stimuli їп cat, 260 
sleep & dreaming patterns in psychiatric patients, 11187 
sleep & waking patterns in cat, 2507 
sleep & waking states in somesthetic system of cat, 258 
sleep cycles, mouse, 3863 у Lol 
& sleep deprivation & autonomic activity, 4855 
sleep deprivation & psychiatric Observation, 10727 
sleep deprivation, sleep cycle & micro-sleep, rat, 9751 
sleep phases, rat, 2506 y 
sleep stage & oxygen consumption rate, 2493 
sleep stages & auditory awakening thresholds, 10732 
sleep-talking & enuresis & tooth-grinding, 11943 
sleep, depression patient, 3178 
solid angle theory, 265 
somnambulism, children, 10264 — 
spectral analysis, resolution & stability, 1184 
& splanchnic nerve stimulation in cat, 263 
steady potential fields & sleep-wakefulness cycle, cat, 10855 
study of delinquent & nondelinquent adolescents, 11319 
syrosingopine, rabbit, 12982 
tactile stimulation, 6348 1G 
& temporary associative connections, bird & fish & amphibians, 269 
& therapy methods, schizophrenics, 6727 
theta activity in curarized waking cats, in thalamus, 257 
threat & escape, in cat, 261 
tone pitch & duration, desynchronization, 3852 
tranquilizers & defense reflexes, 1228 
tranquilizers & fear, rat, 5093 
use of geriatrics, 2494 
& viscerosomatic interactions, in orbital cortex of cat, 213 
visual cortex & central visual system of monkey, 262 
& visual cortex responsiveness during sleep & waking in cat, 270 
visual cortex, driving Tesponse, secondary potentials, rabbit, 8534. 
visual cortex, excitability cycle in wakefulness & sleep, 1188 
visual evoked responses, psychiatric. patient, 11195 
visual stimuli, & cardiac & respiratory cycles, 2495 
visual vigilance & ECG & GSR & “tes vibrations, 11898 
visually evoked potentials in twins, occipital area, 3855 
visually evoked potentials, amplitude & age, 5064 
water deprivation, rat, 1182 
& WISC relationships, 3917 
Ercctromyography (see also Eye Movement) 
EEG CG, premature infant, 1189 
& finger activity during sleep & dreaming in deaf, 693 
force of contraction, slope coefficient, 10837 
gradients & heart rate & tracking cues, 11779 
intermittent luminous stimulation & attention, 5065 
middle ear muscle during sleep in cat, 97 
neck muscles during precision task, 311 
ШШЕ ЫШ & Шеше, & ЕКС, 11899 
ocular muscles, neuronal discharge fre uencies, 5073 
operant GSR conditioning, 7326". ч У 
simple integrator, 86 
Vesitan ар for schizophrenia, & muscle tonus, 4350. 
vestibulo-ocular reflex during waking & Sleep states, 280 
voluntary flexion & extension of arm & forearm, 10834 
voluntary movement, 10833 
Electrophysiology 
automated system, study of sleep & awakening, 11677 
cortical projection systems, cat, 9660 
& dark adaptation, noctuid moth, 1265 
electrophysiological stimulator with digital logic, 10648 
noradrenaline biosynthesis acceleration by nerve stimulation, 11937 
palmer skin resistance & skin potential, 8503 
peripheral motor „nerve conduction, elderly demented & non- 
demented psychiatric patients, 12497 
regional cerebral electrical impedance in alerting & orienting & dis- 
criminative responses, cat, 10838 
responsivity in adults, 7423 
stress & stress perception, & acoustic correlates, 10747 
vascular CR & high frequency electromagnetic field, 6388 
Electroretinography (see also Retina) 
& auditory stimulation, 9700 
hypothermic cat, 217 3 
& incremental threshold & colored & white light, 3606 


intra, source location, & form & potential distribution, 282 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Emotional Disturbance 


hotopic spectral sensitivity, goldfish, 5068 
sx tb diffuse vs patterned light, 3870 f 
retinal receptive field changes & auditory & somatic stimulation, cat, 
10864 


symposium on problems, Erevan, 836 
Embedded Fi 


field dependence & anagram solutions, 3786 
field dependence & incidentally presented word recall, 3765 
field dependence & pain reactivity, 3694 
practice & sex-related differences, 914 
stimulus & imagery, 4775 - 
test & dream recall кесет & recall motivation, 105 
Emotion (sec also Affect, Depression) 
acoustic & electrical stimulation & centers, cat, 255 
adaptive reactions & therapy implications, 11200 А » 
alcohol, & problem solving & word association & creativity, 7438 
altruism, guilt-produced, 12840 
associative reaction time as indicator, 61 
& asthma, assessment, children, 3233. — — 
boredom, arousal & constraint & repetitiveness & unpleasantness, 
7287 


brain damage & responsiveness, mouse, 3958 k 

catharsis A lesion Eom via cognitive substitution, 4879 

classroom climate, observation schedule & record, 13514 

communication & facial expression, 506 2 

conditioned emotional response, reinforcement schedule, rat, 9808 

conditioned, & avoidance conditioning, amobarbital, rat, 5102 

definition, & feeling, 8168 1 А 

denial of threat, response to. pud stimulation, 10760 

development & intensity, childhood to adolescence, 9931 

distortion, & perception & thinking, psychiatry, 12371 

EEG & habituation to emotional word stimulation, 8533 

embarrassment & blushing, 9958 

expression & larynx movement, 2269 

expression consistency & communication modes, 10056 

expression, repressors vs sensitizers, 13194 í 

facial expression, semantic differential scaling & factor analysis, 8297 

frustration, in social interaction, 11104 ` 

Hand Test validation, hypnotically induced, & aggression, 12355 

& humor & wit, 4681 

lability & bodily function upsets, questionnaire, 

mood & accuracy of thinking, categorical syll. 

nervous zum & senses & learning & brain 
book, 12939 


568 
ms, 11865 
sions & motivation, 


object & action & will, 2270 
personal values stability, schizophrenia, 12514 
personality constructs personality traits, 9005 
phenomenological introduction to Psychosomatic ontogenesis, 7929 
Prototype reaction patterns conceptualization, 4877 
Psychoanalytic therapy, 8915 
Psychology emphasis 1900 to 1960, 11583 
Psychophysiology of individual differences, 10906 
reaction in rat to odor of other rat, 339 
reaction to natural disasters, 8573 
THE emotional behavior, college students, 10434 
ге us feelings, development, 469 
Rod & Frame Test & emotional maturity, 12329 
& sense Impression response to verbal vs pictorial stimuli, 117 
sensory deprivation, & set, suggestion effects, 4852 
speech difficulties in interview, parents of problem children, 10354 
stress & cardiovascular stress, 8569 
Vocal expressions, identification & Stress, 3692 
vocally expressed, proximity analysis, 8353 
17th century medical thought, & history of psychotherapy, 4692 
2-person game, шшр 11892 

Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood, Emotion, Mental Disorder) 
adolescence, cognitive style & impulsivity & sex identification, 1791 
aptitudes & motivations, medical students, 11528 
blindness, & treatment, 3277 
& cancer of breast, 6692 
childhood, book, 13355 
classification & guidance, college students, 11504 
common phenomenon following birth, mother, 3163 
Conversion reactions of troops, Viet Nam, 11320 
depression classification, 1334 1 
disease & academic achievement, children, 8086 
шешу гооо снае, Боок, 13352 

'emiology, male coll 
семе, бу A lege students, 443] 
exhibitionism, ego & sexual & aggressive conflict, 
hamburger hoarding, case history: 13403 2011196 5715 
Hospital treatment of disturbed criminal, 9014 
Шон in ARES DR ERU à validation, children, 10630 
Personnel, iis i 
& leukemia & lymphoma, 6831 иек 
tal & ch: 


literature, men: laracter disord 
melancholia, drug & Psychotherapy, 13289" vs 
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Emotionality 


S шеша retardation, а ашап, children, 735 

middle & later years, loss & depletion & adjustm 

MMPI, college male, 1562 Р оше book, A102 
oxazepam vs placebo treatment, geriatrics, 1702 

& parental loss, adults, 5703 

prevention program, school, 13512 

prevocational training program, hard-core handicapped, 11370 
prostitution as symptom, 3164 

psychosomatic illness, perception, medical psychology, book, 12370 
& psychotherapy, aging, 6716 

rehabilitation, & family & community, 1844 

Tee children, responses to human vs nonhuman content pictures, 


reward delay preference & disturbance severity, 10270 
role & self conception, children, 13354 
& schizophrenia, resemblances, book, 13379 
self-negation & punishment, 5704 
short term therapy case history, 6729 
somnambulism, EEG & psychiatric interview, 10265 
students, teacher training, 13549 
teaching & behavior management in regular classroom, 4616 
transvestism & psychosis, case history, 9064 
treatment in [нез A emergency service facility, 5616 
wives of alcoholics, & lile history, 4396 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
autonomic reactivity, 9531 
due to postweaning electrical stimulation, 372 
early experience & stress, rat, 3936 
early experience, handling frequency, rat, 9778 
carly вои vs enriched environment & visual discrimination, rat, 
environmental stress susceptibility, rat, 10896 
expression of aggression, college student, 10115 
jet pilot break-off phenomena experience, 3458 
maturity & imagination & teaching success, 10478 
peptic ulcer treatment & gastrectomy, 9762 
prenatal hypoxia, rat, 3942 
septal region & limbic cortex lesions, rat, 9681 
stability & conditioning, genetic study, dog, 5125 
stability & criterion measures for extremely isolated groups, 8789 
stimulus & recognition thresholds in perceptual defense, 
word association, 4202 
word association hierarchy changes, of word, 10063 
Empathy 
Ф group psychotherapy & warmth, female institutionalized de- 
linquents, [1318 
& identification & communication, 6607 
perceptions of maternal attitudes & emotional adjustment, 4778 
personality similarity & interpersonal attraction, 10088 
psychotherapist, & patient self concept cnp „ 12388 
psychotherapy, borderline schizophrenia, 5520 
reasons for sympathy, 12700. 
role taking & Rorschach human movement response, 12337 
sensitivity to others, measurement & training, book, 11055 
& short story & family insights in secondary school, 8042 
sibling style differences, 4088 
social judgments & familiarity, 7632 
social sensitivity development, children, 11021 
& social space & group process, 5293 , 
therapist, & genuineness & warmth, & patient outcome, 13261 
therapist's contribution to empathy & warmth & genuineness, 11216 
Endocrine (see also Hormone, Gland) 
disorders & physical & mental energy, 50-70 yr olds, 8733 
disorders & sella turcica, & sleep disorders, 8501 
estral cycle, & hypothalamic RNA synthesis, rat, 12934 | 
& estrogen implants in hypothalamus, in rabbit, & behavior, 246 
incubation cycle & crop growth, ring dove, 9738 
investigations in mongolism, 315 
migration, sparrow, 3934 5 
neuro-endocrinous homeostasis, age & environment, 2539 
pinealectomy & light, organs response & reproductive cycle, hamster, 
12008 
thyroid dysfunction & psychosis, 12499 _ 
todo tyr E & chronic schizophrenics, 12518 
Engineering Psychology 
annual review, 6024 - ү 
anthropometry of common working positions, 9318 
control design & speech communication systems, book, 2017 
control pushbutton standards, US vs Czechoslovakia, 13608 
data-entry keyboard design & short-term memory, 13610 
ergonomic aspects of household jugs, 3461 
human role in control systems, 4671 —— 
image enhancement technique & video signals, 3459 
input of navigational data, & manual methods, 13601 
political economy, book, 11573 - D 
review of American, 1964, Russian article, 4672 
review, 1965, 12744 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Environment 


systems & design, role & human behavior, 13599 

task complexity in item search, 4673 ' 
Engineers & Engineering 

achievement & organizational freedom, 7105 

aptitude test, India, 11650 

creativity & age, 11521 

creativity & knowledge, 13491 

grades & subsequent salary & creativity, 5963 

logistics revolution & systems, & approach, 8129 

management, staff-line, 6006 

self image & education, 5928 

ve irability & Machiavellianism, government vs industrial, 


Spain, religion & social habits & values, 4626 
spatial visualization & ability, 917 
RA communication, information extraction & transcription, 6025 
a: NR s AA s 
approximation & word association & retention in verbal learning, 
9616 


frequency & affective word rating, 12290 

Hindi, & person concepts, 7658 

letter redundancy & authorship & topic & structure, 6611 

& non-English speaking nursery school children, India, 7042 

reading test, word redundancy. & readability assessment, 7051 

sentence constructions, Terenological similarity, 7667 

spoken, test & validity & reliability, 6117 

word frequency & bigram rank in anagram solving, 9635 

Enuresis (see also Urination) 

acquired & persistent, & symptomatic treatment, 13236 

conditioning treatment, 11241 

dru; ари conditioning treatment, 12416 

EEG&R & dreaming, adults, 3168 

laughter micturition, conditioning treatment, case history, 12530 

night, treatment & EEG recordings; 401 

nocturnal, CNS stimulant drugs & conditioning treatment, 3061 

non-punitive spaced arousal program, institutionalized boys, 1707 

sleep-talking & tooth-grinding & EEG, 11943 

treatment & conditioning vs psychotherapy, 11207 

treatment & personality factors, 3109 

Environment 

adaptation & neuro-endocrinous homeostasis, 2539 

air ionization & vigilance task performance, 12988 

Antarctic groups performance prediction, 9277 

Antarctic volunteer selection & adaptation, 9276 

Antartica, clinical personality rating predictive validity, 10105 

Australids, 12221 

behavioral thermoregulation in A vs old rats, 10916. 

biological variation & hypertension & coronary artery disease, 10888 

change & depression in geriatrics, 5286 

circadian rhythms & random lighting, rat, 7465 

classroom, & learning, book, 12593 

climate & humidity & handball performance, 4665 

climate vs growth, 10891 4 

complexity & cerebral change & behavior, rat, 10918 

complexity & conceptual structure & task performance, 2436 

constraint & rearing, animal, 13011 

& development, feeble children, 13054 . 

differential рупору & heredity, problem & twins, 10900 

differential rearing, & later exploratory behavior, rat, 1 1994 

diurnal cycle & adiurnal lighting & feeding, rat, 9742 por 

early isolated vs enriched, & visual discrimination & emotionality, 
rat, 12017 z 

early, isolated vs enriched, & brain RNA metabolism, rat, 7435 

elevation & moon illusion, 9310 ñ 

expectations influence on patients verbal & nonverbal behavior, 8925 

extended operations, troop effectiveness, review, 9307 

fallout shelter survival research, 11566 

& fetal behavior & adult personalities, 10983 — _ 

genetic adaptation, genotypic & phenotypic variation, 12002 

& genetics, & operant behavior, mouse, 6421 

heat & humidity increase & soldier performance & CFF,7122 

heat production vs cold air or water, 10721 

high altitude, & physical work & task performance, 9308 

high altitude, resistance to cardiac necrosis, rat, 6393 

hot climate, artificial acclimatization, military, 10520 

human form & function modification, 10533 

hyperbaric, chimpanzee, 12989 { 

hyperbaric, Sealab, physiology, before & after dive, 9744 

illumination change & matching to sample, pigeon, 8627 

impoverishment & social isolation & brain chemistry & anatomy, rat, 
11992 ^ 

& individual differences in adjective check list scores & genetics, 
10901 а 

institution vs home & Rorschach differentiation, normal girls, 12356 

institutional, & dehumanization, book, 6784 

intelligence in twins reared together & apart, 11151 

intelligence, prenatal & maternal & social influences, 7695 
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intelligence, vs physiology, 7697 е2 
job. can ing, е & growth-oriented motivation, 10507 
Juvenile delinquents, & целое, Swedish males, 1785 
& labor, parturient mouse, 640: 
learning, adjustment, & cognitive theory, 13476 
magnetic field & EEG, squirrel monkey, 12986 
manual performance & body & hand cooling, 3674 
microwave radiation & behavior, living organism, 12992 
motor restriction & later RAD aed rat, 5121 
Muller-Lyer Illusion, Ghana, 106€ 
natural disasters, emotional reaction, 8573 
noise & vibration exposure criteria, 5122 _ 
oxygen & helium atmosphere, metabolism & body temperature 
conditioning, mouse, 12993 
paranoid psychosis induced, & personality structure, 10271 
perceptual & analytic thinking, 9629 
personality type & occupational choice, book, 12652 
physical & social stimuli, 6133 
physiological & clinical factors & response to heat, 10722. i 
population density & gastric ulceration & food deprivation, mice, 
11990 
pressure chamber vs underwater diving & manual dexterity, 3673 
pretraining in temperate vs hot, & physiological heat stress, 2569 
privacy, & typing test performance, 13570 
problem solving & brain & heredity, rat, 12010 
readdiction susceptibility & withdrawal, rat, 1771 
restricted & enriched, & brain protein metabolism, rat, 11989 
restricted in fallout shelter, 1455 
rotating room, physiological stress & adaptation, 10519 
school & home, vs sex role concepts & sex ping, children, 4149 
self contained community mental health, 13408 
self temperature regulation & hypothalamic temperature, 7462 
semantic scale, reite ina space, 7633 
sensory deprivation & social isolation, 10723 
social, & perceptual learning b children, 8705 
social, & school achievement, 919 
social, & structural variables & ти репота! relationships, 2724 
solar radiation area of human body, 7275 
Stimulus-Variation Seeking Scale for adults, 8245 
teacher training theory & model for analysis, 8207 
temperature & muscular activity, rat, 7463 
temperature & short-term memory, 964 
temperature & wind speed effect on visual acuity, 9311 
temperature/high & mental mance, review, 2251 
types & person types & resultant forces, 12220 
urban & forest monkeys & discrimination, 6410 
urban ys forest rhesus monkey, & unfamiliar objects, 8609 
urinary sodium & potassium & prolonged, stress, rat, 9754 
vibration & psychomotor performance, 12987 
visual fields of scuba diver, 12826 
whole body vibration & bp ayctological roughness, 95 
к classrooms & elementary school children, 7038 
miolog; 
Africa, psychosomatic disorders, 11356 
behavior disorders, 6-12 vr olds, 11020 
emotional disturbance in male college students, 4431 
general paresis in Sweden, 6953 
ШТ да? 4273 
Schizophrenia 1201 i i 
Epilepsy [sce also р personality, & genetics, 13382. 
HE MURIS & LSD & temporal lobectomy, 1901 Š 
ҮЙ mporal lobectomy & Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence scale, 
behavioral disorders, children, 32: 
сазе с descri ion, 706 ER 
п, Zarotin medication, & intelli i 
EEG descriptions & heredity & [rmi esso iom ДА? 
з a pha response, ауіог disorders, 45 
& iological probier, 11416 Een, 
ession by desi, inting, girl, 
fixated set, Горы: 88 ar 8008 
ns көз 
» € n urdon-Wi; i 
d medical psycho logy, 4542 nS pol Tete 
Jagogical investigation of person-i i 
petit mal & other iod 3285 Sap na n 
phenomenological study, 12570 
pseudoseizure 'udoneurological 
psychiatry theory Ripa book, 8898 MMPL 1417 
Psychomotor, & psychiatric implications, 8012 
& psychoses association, 11415 
& psychosis, psychodiagnosis & EEG, 4540 
repig eye movement sleep & EEG, 13430 
rehabilitation & social attitude, 9146 
Severe, psychosis in artist, 7946 
short term memory & subcortical electri 


ical activity, pati 
Sturge-Weber syndrome & neurosurgical treatment, Bon EE 
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succunimide сару, in adolescence, 8959 
temporal lobe, 5861 

temporal lobe vs nontemporal, 13434 
trends in facilities, 3294 ^ 

& Wapagora Tribe in Tanganyika, 4539 


adrenergic innervation “4 to female genital tract, rabbit, 11980 
& anxiety, reactivity, rat, 3877 — 
avoidance conditioning & extinction, rat, 8561 
depression & norepinephrine in hypothalamic reward system, 10321 
& insulin stress & ACTH & cortisol, schizophrenic, 5065 
& insulin stress & glucose & free fatty acid, schizophrenic, 5090 
metabolism in depression & therapy, 9711 » 
neonatal catecholamine injection & later behavior, rat, 6385 
& noradrenaline & visual vigilance task, 995 
noradrenaline biosynthesis acceleration by nerve stimulation, 11937 
noradrenaline granules in vesicular gland, bull, 7443 
norepinephrine storage in sympathetic nerve ending, 12942 
& norepinephrine & creatinine in vasovagal fainting, 5082 
& norepinephrine urinary excretion & perceptual deprivation, 12994 
norepinephrine, depressive reactions & hypertension, 3047 
norepinephrine, depression type & metabolism, 3056 
& open field behavior, 2-10 day old rats, 8560 
& plethysmographic alpha waves & psychic qualities, 7454 
pregnancy blocking in rat, injection, strain differences, 1237 
selective release from isolated adrenal medullary granules, 6363 
tremor & norepinephrine & atropine & nicotine, 11406 

EPPS (sec Edwards Personal Preference Schedule) 

Equipment (see Apparatus) 


control limb feel & complex tracking behavior, 12836 

& error correction in choice-response task, 3813 

estimating item count & visual control, 935 

forewarning effect & learning & retention, 3354 

paired associate learning, elimination, all-or-none model, 12887 

perception, & false alarm metaphor in psychophysics, 10658 

rates in toleration detection & meter vs digital displays, 7095 

& reaction time in serial reaction task, 3719 

recall of 2 digit number list & nonrandomness of errors, 11845 

reduction on spatial successive reversal task with noncorrection, 
pigeon, 8620 

second list, instructions & unlearning, 6250 

spelling & serial position effect, 2362" 

verbal maze & doublet during acquisition & relearning, 2337 


ре 
& brain self stimulation, rat, 3851 
conditioning, shock intensity & degree of fear, rat, 12059 
& continuous reinforcement with aversive light intensity, in rat, 356 
үр behavior: & simulated, 5408 
latencies & intensity self-stimulation rates, monkey, 6345 
punishment location in response sequence & avoidance, rat, 9835 
response transfer to brain stimulated attack behavior, cat, 10953 
shock, threshold, & GSR, strain & sex differences, mouse, 9654 
UNS endi ё ат & instructions, 9562 
ре Learning (see Learning/Esca; 
Esthetics (see Aesthetics) oh Pe) 


behavioral research & [Оли rivacy, 10532 
tion & ethical ris Sensitivity. 1227 
шкы =й, 10997 

urkheim, biograj writings, & sociology, 4116 
ego in ‘evolution, dee 1464 Фук 
evolution & animal societies, book, 3922 
group discussion & predicted ethical risk taking, 7648 
personal, & religious doctrine & guilt, 9953 
& loanalysis, 7769 
psychotherapeutic relationship, 4297 
readings in philosophy from classical to existential, book, 8165 
unethical academic behavior in high school & college, 7045 
African & white South African nurses" attitudes, 9978 
armed forces racial integration, 13128 
attitudes & agreement with Negro, 11078 
blood pressure vs ee different races, 11047 

childhood prejudice & parental characteristics, 5272 
Pune Senet Рие clinic, 7849 

р votir npartisan ions, 

guilt in childhood & culture, 8091 e 
identification in northern 
industrial Psychologist 
inraDBlicants, 9282 
и е experience origin of racial prejudi 
intermarriage measurement. Did porate 
pete attitudes, & 
d a Photographs identification & anti-Semitism, 13126 


data, 13138 Sex & education & occupation, 1960 census 


& southern children, 4055 
& problems in test performance of job 


Ethology 


Negro prejudice scale responses & E's race, 9982 

Negro vs white job applicants on vocabulary & reading tests, 9275 
neurological disorders at birth & development, racial differences, 
New Zealand Maori, cultural deprivation & education, book; 4122 
New Zealand, race relations, social attitudes, book, 4121 
Philippines, family & village structure, book, 4128 

race & educational test performance, 4604 

race & sex & phenothiazine treatment, schizophrenics, 7799 

racial attitudes & emotional response to Negro pho! iphs, 5333 
racial attitudes & white vs Negro children in South, 5365 

racial concepts & color names, 7379 

racial integration & hospitalized Southern mental patients, 5614 
racial pep & attitudes, Negro & white juvenile delinquents, 


racial prejudice & belief dissonance, English vs French speaking 
Canadians, 13139 
racial stereotypes S-R analysis, 1480 
schizophrenic personality development, 12512 
social choice & shared belief system vs race, 4140 
Ethology 
animal behavior, & physiology, motivation & development, book, 


bec behavior, dance language & orientation, book in German, 1363 
intelligence behavior evolution, 2649 
septal, & spontaneous alternation, rat, 11913 
tumor & behavior disturbance, 1156 
Evaluation 
ability, factor analysis, 519 
aircraft damage, rating scale, 6108 
alternatives before & after choice, 3817 
antidepressant medications & report review, 4352 
behavior therapy, & problems, 10191 
cognitive congruency & centrality of occupation & occupational 
choice, college students, 12659. 
Commander's Report, factor analysis, Army, 13582 
criteria of educational & vocational counseling in college, 9250 
image, & restoration, 8328 
Initial Teaching Alphabet, problems, 9221 
interpersonal, misjudgment & overcompensation, 6582 
interpersonal, under & over-rating, 6593. 
method, & motivation & ability & work output, 5999 
methods, academic achievement & attitudes, book, 3552 
objectivity of psychological tests, 3582 
oflicer candidates & cadets selection research, 12660 
organizational effectiveness, 808 
own action & self concept & ego ideal, 1541 
parent, scales for mother & father by child, 10118 
programed instruction & facts & concepts, 13505 
psychological, & social desirability & reaction mode, 10015 
psychological, in nursing education, 3346 
psychologist intern, in field center vs university, 3499 
psychotherapy, & rater set, 4294 
relationship of job evaluator & top management, 12676 
remedial mathematics laboratory for slow learners, 9243 
& review of infant & preschool mental tests, 7220 
short forms of Stanford-Binet with retardates, 9174 
speech frequency change in group, 2726 
subgroup standardization, non-equivalence errors, 3542 
teaching as profession, 13474 3 р 
withheld, & prospective recipients estimates & dissonance, 11096 
work, & problems, 8118 
Evoked Potential (see Potential/Evoked) 
pec beh; & ori f property & nati book, 12198 
animal arena behavior & origins of property & nations, у 
animal behavior, experimentation & observation, book, 10907 
behavior phylogeny & ontogeny, & reinforcement, 11600 
behavioral š morphological patterns, 6414 
computer simulation, & decision making, 10616 
eating & procreation bd get & contemporary culture, 8755 
ego & ethics, book, 1 
ethics, animal societies, book, 3922 
& human biology, 2026 à 
intelligence behavior & ethological theory, 2649 
omnipotence, & genetics, 5258 
psychology, 8158 
noe: тапк vania before 1890, 8153 
theory, in Transylvania before , 8153 
Чен ай, subjective & biological time, book, 4118 
Examination (see Test, Educational Measurement) ` a 
Exceptional Child (see Mental Retardation, Education/Special) 
Excitation (see also Inhibition) 
alimentary, level vs food reinforcement, goat, 8649 
arousal habituation & inhibitory mechanisms, 9564 
cycle of visual cortex, wakefulness & sleep, 1188 
& inhibitory processes & ambiguous cue problem, monkey, 352 
origin of life theory, 2047 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Expectation & Expectancy 


radiation of cerebral cortex, & inhibition, 5119 
response areas of auditory neurons in cochlea nucleus, 1204 
second signal systems & cortex connections, 1194 
therapeutic regimes, inhibition balance in schizophrenics, 7915 
Executive (see Management) 
Exercise 
computer analysis of physiological responses, 7470 
hand steadiness, 8404 - 
mental Eu & physical fitness improvement, 8882 
self-help skills & music, severely retarded, 13443 
& spontaneous activity in rat, forced, 8578 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry 
alcoholism, 6808 
analysis & therapy, case study, priest, 13255 
anthropological phenomenology, book, 8195 
classical philosophy to, book of readings, 6047 
& empirical science & liberty ego-body & clinical psychiatry, 12376 
& empirical studies, & Sheldon & Kretschmer, 13 
here-and-now concept in psychotherapy, case, 5788 
history, 12712 
& humanistic psychology, 6056 
Merleau-Ponty's view of space & space perception, 6046 
occupational role change, 7079 
perception & imagination, comparative phenomenology, 9329 
ротор, 6054 
Piaget & Merleau-Ponty, perception & thinking, 6058 
раде of existential analysis, 4296 
psychoanalysis, & reality & Cup ШУ pook, 577 
psychotherapeutic residential program, 11 
psychotherapist's belief in psychic determinism, 6708 
psychotherapy, reverence for experience, 10174 
psychotherapy, vs positivist-determinist, & experience, 5546 
social anomie & sociotherapy, book, 12205 
& theology & schizophrenia, 6874 
trends toward individual psychology, 9335 
wishing vs willful act, 6621 
Existentialism (see also Existential Psychology) 
alienation, & Marxism & socialism, book, 6545 
American national character, 12710 
analysis, science & technology, 12711 
Aquinas & Heidegger & thought process, 7142 
childhood development, I-am-me experience, 6503 
cognition vs MER ,12704 — 
counseling, Kierkegaard, & individuality, 5815 
criminology, 5694 
D. Н. Lawrence, & unconscious, 6045 
individual psychology, & Adler,9955 ~. 
& Marxism & conflicting views on humanism, book, 6049 
meditation & life meaning, 2040 
morality & ethics, readings in philosophy, book, 8165 
& psychology, 9354 
psychopatho! ogy, 5506 
readings in philosophy, book, 7140 БИ, 
religions & philosophies, unorthodox & non-Christian, book, 4143 
success & reward size & contingency, 2447 
technology & social change, 9330 
view of disability, & freedom, 3269 
view of vocational development, 7080 
Expectation & Ех] (see also Aspiration) 
affect, probability learning, smiling vs angry face, 2293 
& affiliative behavior in small groups & need, 11101 ` 
anticipatory physical threat stress & secondary determiners, 10745 
& aspiration levels, adolescents, 13103 Ж Ё 
attitude change, disconfirmation, of reward, & discrepant behavior, 


1 

categorization breadth, 12849 ^ 
change & public commitment & personality test, 2929 
changes to reinforcement & delay, 8399 
choice & other person, 2441 
client, & counselor role-perception & counseling outcome, 5805 
client, & perception of counselor role & satisfaction, 5813 
college students before entry, 12614 
contradictory, conflict, & role change & social distance, 13110- 
counselor toward client & initial interview evaluation, 10356 
criteria, & response bias, experimental design, 9534 

delay, change, & anxiety, 9536 

EEG contingent negative variation, monkey, 8532 
experimenter, & subject responses, 9454 

experimenter, verbal conditioning study, 2147 

& feedback & PA learning,.schizophrenics, 5740 

future responses & reaction time, 10771 " 

generalized, internal vs external control of reinforcement, 2392 
& group attractiveness as task difficulty & reward magnitude, 8798 
GSR conditioning, & extinction, 10781 < 

induced, & patient behavior & psychotherapist activity, 4337 
& intermittency, reaction time, 9540 

& intermittency, reaction time, 9541 
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Experience 


job interview & interviewer rating reliability, 3430 

job, & ratings of industrial foremen, 5998 

manifest anxiety, 2276 

mental fatigue & attitude, 2255 

obtained performance, 2287 

performance determinant, 994 

performance, & actual performance, 3699 

physiological Pernon for action, 3820 

prior success ше of success & Leal cena 4886 

roblem solving, binary guessing game, 

Faction time measurement & payoff & neglected factor, 11786 
reaction time, criticism, 3723 

reaction time, reply to criticism, 3720 

reward & frustration, 4888 у ч 2 

role, & social perception & differential behavioral consistency, 8771 
role, relationship & mental retardate adjustment, 1908 _ Š; 
self esteem & incongruent task performance & defensive behavior, 

8480 

Signal detection, 201 g 

subjective probability & anticipatory effort, 9532 

success & failure, & performance, high school student, 7286 
success & performance opportunity & decision, 11556 

success & test anxiety & need achievement & performance, 2288 
teacher, & pupil IQ gains, 12603 
theory, 6210 3 
& uncertainty about noxious stimulus & heart rate, 4885 
values & impression formation, college students, 9535 

Experience 
attitudes toward Turkey, US 10th graders, 13124 
available & selection in problem solving, 11873. o 
PEL & personality correlations, institutionalized delinquents, 
1241 


pa chatherapy; 5546 
individual, & science & mysticism & psychoanalysis, 9325 
& language on discovery & logical symbol use, 4204 


length of psychotherapy, 3015 
mystic, & experimentally induced contemplative meditation, 10540 
& number conservation development in children, 4068 
personality formation & psychotherapy, children, book, 13249. 
productivity, & age, research chemists, 13590 
кусы, & acute psychoses, 12365 
religious, 5349 
school counselors, & performance, 13554 
science & human, social psychology & world affairs, book, 4117 
self regard vs life, effectiveness, 8844. 
Structure & functional fixedness, 4892 
transitory & affective, tolerance, & evaluation of reality, 1570 
ufrealistic, tolerance & originality, 12324 
vivid, peak & nadir, psychotics & normals, 7901 
Experience/Early 

adult behavior analysis, rat, 12020 
affect in memories, measurement, 4244 
attraction to rough уз smooth objects, chick, 10922 
catecholamine injection & later behavior, rat, 6385 
соо; & К ШЫ choice, 4631 

lelayed rewar leprivation, temporal integration, г: 
diet & adult food Ed rat, 3780 Ге ж; 
electrical stimulation & dominance, in rat, 372. 
environmental impoverishment & social isolation & brain chemistry 

& anatomy, rat, 11992 

food deprivation & later hoarding, rat, 5143 
TREE GUTES & parent role, dove, 12021 

andling & adult activity & aggression, mice & hams 
handling & rat growth & behavior, 2586 оре 


ranging & temperature change, & activity, preweaning aged rat, 


handling frequency & emotionality, rat, 9778 
handling, later maze learning, rat, 9785 
hormones & CNS development, rat, 9739 
incubation temperature & color preference, chicken, 3937 
irradiation, newborn mouse, hoarding & body weight, 9752 
isolated vs enriched environment & visual discrimination & emotion- 
. ality, rat, 12017 
isolation & handling & exogenous androgen, & fear, chick, 8567 
isolation & simple & complex learning, rat, 5141 s 
isolation-reared, & reversal learning, dog, 5139 
lesion of puede cortex & learning, rat, 11924 
lighting, & conditioning, rat, 3940. 
mice reared with rats & adult behavior, 8658 
n shock traumatization in infancy & offspring behavior, rat, 
neonatal castration & sex reversibility, male rat, 12112 
parental coloration & mate selection, pigeon, 5204 
past, modification of amphetamine sulphate behavior, rat, 2551 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Experimentation & Experiments 


rsonality dysfunction of wives of alcoholics, 4396 
Bestisolation syndróme treatment, dog, 6479 
& problem solving, rat, 5144 " 
rat-reared mice & adult activity & aggression, 12018 
rearing & environmental constraint, animal, 13011 
rearing & postisolation bchavior, dog, 6419 
recall, basis for diagnosis, children, 3104 
recollection by Goethe, interpretation, 3097 1 
revealed through doll play, preschool, $493 — — | 
self feeding, preweanling mouse, & adult behavior, 9783 | 
sensory restriction, EEG & cortical activity, dog, 2501 
serotonin deficiency & phenylketonuria & learning, mouse, 6367 
social & motor deprivation & discrimination learning, rat, 8571 
social deprivation, monkey, 1 
soci oe followin response, chick, 6420 
stress & emotionality in rat, 3936 
suckling period & mother role & adult learning, rat, 12019 
total social isolation & long term behavior, monkey, 8594 
& tranquilizer, & later performance, rat, 3944 
undernutrition & development, children, 5213 4 
visual & auditory stimulation, & adult stimulation preference, rat, 
9779 


visual deprivation & EEG, cat, $136 — 

& visual-cliff preference & test condition, infant rat, $138 

weaning & memory trace & conditioning, rat, 3938 

Experimental Desi; ч 

balanced, unwanted asymmetrical transfer, 9391 

conditioned pinna response in rabbit, 2610 

corneal reflection technique, methodological study, 3595 

deception experiments & past & future subject communication 
prevention, 11669 

discrimination conflict, with temporal dimension, 9446 

double-split cross-validation, for multiple criterion, 44 

expectancy criteria & response bias, 9534 

Gellerman alternation series, criticism, 8277 

light measurement & reporting in animal research, 2146 

matched samples vs covariance analysis, 2099 

methods & instrumentation & computers in psychology, book, 10644 

paired comparison models with tests for interaction, 2106 

power maximization & cost, 863 

presentation mode & meaningfulness in serial learning, 4967 

procedures & nucleic acids state & learning in planaria, 8602 ` 

физ vs true experimentation, 7227 ^? 
replication & variability & data evaluation, book, 10595 $ 

TP Anon technique, change reproducibility & scalogram analysis, 


S selection by personality test, 864 
scientific method in psychology, introductory textbook, 9379 | 
sensitive rank test for 2 treatments on 1 group, 6093 
special Latin PARU for use of each subject, 6085 
stimulus control in discriminative operant conditioning, 1036 
subject-paced group learning & delay interval control, 12868 
symbolization & model derivation, 10594 
time estimation, presentation & reproduction modes, 3623 
Experimental Psychology 
Alfred Binet in Rumania, 8184 
analysis of behavior, 8581 
& behavior, book of readings, 6134 
Binet's course, Rumania, 8185 
& clinical & social veis , study of behavior, 3470 
college students as sul jects, 5349, 
communication & motivation, book, 3604 
computer design & conduct Psychological experiments, 10615 
generality of research, 11678 
introductory laboratory text, 3521 
Japanese, status, 4715 
laboratory manual for introductory course, 55 
Lewin & will Psychology, 8169 
obituary & George Humphrey, 11588 
phenomenology, 6129 
& phenomenology, research, 6130 
Кин, 8186 
theory construction, empiri i 
verbal stimuli S36 pirical laws of learning, 9338 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Research) 
sany ultrasonic measurement & automatic analysis, rat, 12012 
animal behavior, & observation & readin; 3 „ 10907 
нша correlation, electroph siological, 8235 
lebriefing & Susceptibility & Bees manipulations, 12844 
ig research, S оше 5 dosage deviation, 3059 
5 conditionin, 
experimenter bias effects, 2145 EE 
experimenter есап EE responses, 9454 
Fuction reading & experimental results, 8280 
cxperimenter-subject relationship & verbal conditioning, 11803 
бы негашен interaction, authoritarianism & response set, 
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Exploratory Behavior 


extinction cue significance, college students, 11671 
factory employee performance in nonexperiment, 6003 
group, in social psychology, 5300 

inducing stomach ulcers, rat, 10910 

method precision, coefficient as measure, 11622 
пештордучоо & digital programmer, 9413 
olfaction thresholds in unrestrained rat, 9450 
parapsychology review & interpretation, book, 11598 


рїш determination of maze compartment location, animal, 


position change & semiautomatic measurement technique, 9448 
procedures & light response, planaria, 12029 
rationalism vs empiricism, stress studies, 12745 
reaction time & foreperiod duration, 12857 
remote campu control & telephone lines, 12798 
replication & simplicity in parapsychology, 2043 
response quantification of autonomic nervous system, 4771 
retina, inhibitory interaction, computer model, 9411 
room, sound-proof & electrically shielded & thermally insulated, 903 
Rorschach foundations, book, 13214 
sensory deprivation & nondeprivation variables, 12837 
taste stimulus control, & estimated magnitudes, 9697 
therapy outcomes via experimental analogs & review, 8926 
therapy with geriatric psychiatric patients, 7821 
verbal conditioning & subject awareness evaluation, 11819 
Exploratory ТИБИНЕ 
activity & food deprivation & age, rat, 10924 
computer as simulated experimenter in verbal conditioning, 8437 
cortical spreading depression & habituation, rat, 8523 
curiosity, cognitive drive to organize, 7368 
defecation inheritance, mice, 1 
& early weaning & adult rat, 2590 
food Soprana & object directed activity, rat, 8601 
free vs forced, & differential rearing, rat, 11994 
enetics, mouse, 3915 
abituation, electroshock stress effect, rat, 5124 
individual differences & level of arousal, 8385 
maze path selection, turtle, 12036 
reinforcement & novelty & arousal, rat, 12074 
social facilitation by experienced rats, 8665 
visual complexity & maintenance & test illumination, rat, 12031 
visual vs таша; moniy 7483 
visual, stimulus complexity & familiarity, 7252 
Expression (see Facial Expression, Gesture) 
Extinction (see also Forgetting, Inhibition, Learning) 
acquisition & training method & problem type & apparatus, rat, 
12037 
& acquisition of lever pressing & discrete-trial, rat, 2639 


acquisition stimulus reintroduction & instrumental response revival, 


rat, 12097 
alternating vs random reinforcement, rat, 12090 
avoidance learning, response prevention, rat, 6457 
avoidance perseveration, septal lesion, rat, 11916 
avoidance response, by punishment, rat, 5179 
avoidance response, shock & prompt signal offset, rat, 9863 
awareness of acquisition conditions in verbal conditioning, 9578 
& chronic exposure to fast neutron radiation, monkey, 9864 
classical CERES of licking response, rat, 3974 
conditioned avoidance response, & deafferentation, monkey, 6452 
conditioned motor response after hypnosis, 111 
conditioned response, & acquisition conditions awareness, 9558 
conditioning & behavior variability, semi-circular maze, rat, 2609 
continuous & fixed ratio reinforcement, rat, 2628 
CR acquisition, classical vs instrumental reinforcement rate, 12895 
cue significance, college students, 11671 
delay of reinforcement, & acquisition, rat, 8656 
& discrimination with intracranial stimulation, rat, 5061 
ECS vs sham ECS, rat, 9798. 
epinephrine, avoidance conditioning, rat, 8561. 4 
& escape acquisition, escape duration & shock intensity, rat, 13039 
eyelid conditioning & presence of UCS, 6239 
fear, & counterconditioning procedures, rat, 12026 
fixed ratio, performance, 2 yr olds, 6493 Е 
following fixed-ratio training, 2 types compared, ор, 4025 
food conditioned reflex & CS cessation, dog, 104 


frustration & secondary reinforcement concepts & instrumental, & 


conditioning, 10799 ` 
GSR by avoidance training, 148 / 
induced aggression & food reinforcement, pigeon, 8650 
induced anxiety, experimental methods, 6. 


instrumental response & reinforcement schedule, severely retarded, 


intersession, & intrasession adaptation & orienting response, 2519 
intracranial stimulation vs food reinforcement, rat, 8653 

latent reacquisition, rat, 2600 

latent, & maze learning, rat, 13050. 

maze learning & position & induction, rat, 13049 
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Extraversion 


maze learning, & induction, rat, 13014 

new learning & unlearning, 9546 

non-response, discrimination, monkey, 5200 

operant response & reinforcement history & response force, 10782 
орази. response, differential training оп response force distribution, 


operant, & cholinesterase levels, rat, 6360 

partial reinforcement effect, ratio & pattern shift, 10798 
prediction of simple event patterns, 11795 

punished vs unpunished avoidance trials, monkey, 13052 
rate & acquisition stimuli change, rat, 12098 

& reciprocal inhibition, in therapy, 4927 

& recovery of conditioned UCR diminution, 7323 
reinforcement quality & quantity, rat, 9853 
reinforcement schedule & conditions, rat, 9846 

& response chain rate & pattern, & acquisition, 1048 
герое chain, acquisition goal gradient & partial reinforcement, 


response effort & learning, rat, 10973 

response effort & postasymptotic performance decrement, rat, 10931 
running response vs reinforcement magnitude, rat, 12101 

schedule, inhibition, rat, 6474 

seizure evoking acoustical stimuli, 3659 

self brain stimulation, rat, 6343 

shock intensity & reward percentage, rat, 12043 

shock reduction & avoidance-escape response, rat, 9862 

short latency response reinforcement, rat, 5183 

social attachment behavior, sheep, 12104 

suppression conditioning, shock reinforcement schedule, rat, 13048 
& 2nd list error instruction, 6250 


Extinction/Reinforcement 


avoidance, stimulus associated with nonshock confinement, rat, 9839 
conditioned cardiac response, 303 

conditioned eye blink, & drive & cognitive factors, 11808 
conditioning & counter conditioning, 6240 

response rate & aggression, rat, 10977 


Extinction /Resistance 


acquisition training & extinction stimulus alternations, rat, 1359 
avoidance conditioning & response effort, 10956 
avoidance response & CS only trials, rat, 4024 
brain lesion research, vs clinical psychology, 6335 
brain stimulation as secondary reinforcement, rat, 12093 
& cholinesterase level, rat, 6361 
concurrent positive reinforcement & punishment, 9860 
continuous reinforcement followed by partial reinforcement, rat, 8643 
ECS schedule, rat, 2641 
& extended training & intertrial reinforcement, rat, 2629 
& noncontingent partial reinforcement, rat, 5197 
partial & continuous reinforcement, rat, 2637 
rtial & continuous reinforcement, puppy, 6472 
percent reinforcement in rat, 7527 
reinforcement amount, escape response, rat, 5189 
reinforcement percentage & training trials & reinforcer, 4976 
response effortfulness & number of nonreinforced trials, rat, 13018 
& shock schedule in rat, 7513 
& stimulus presentation mode, 1336 3 
eod partially reinforced trials,.direct placement vs running, rat, 
12091 


Extrasensory Perception (see also Parapsychology) 


automated testing device, 10545 

birth order & family size, 3488 

birth order & family size, 9332 

dreams, methodology, 9334 

EEG & GSR & pulse & finger vasomotor responses, 7146 
& EEG induction between identical twins, 6 
experimental study of medium linkage with deceased persons, 7156 
experimental study of range, 7157 

& human behavior, 7145 

hypnotized S, 3487 

long-term precognition, 10546 

MMPI, scoring level, college students, 7155 
motivation effect on ability, with Zener cards, 7 
object tests & psi field theory, 10543 
personality correlates, 7159 

prophetic dream case history, 7150 

purposeful fantasy study, 7144 

& research in creativity, 7153 

research methods & modern science, 10542 
telepathic dream case history, 7151 

telepathy & dowsing, book, 832 

testing for agents & percipients, 831 

time & probability, 3486 


Extraversion (see also Introversion) 


& academic performance, Ghanaian university students, 7050 
auditory & visual learners, children, 5242 

characterology, development, book, 7537 

expression of aggression, & introversion, college student, 10115 


Eye SUBJECT INDEX 


intelligence & anxiety & neuroticism, 10100 _ 
i ишу п. & Eysenck’s eyeblink conditioning, comment, 3733 
introversion & vocational aspiration rigidity, 7084 
& introversion, & desirable traits in others, 8840. 4 
& introversion, & parental identification, adults in Pakistan, 10098 
& introversion, & time estimation & boredom, 5470 _ 
motivation influence on reactive inhibition, & introversion, 4873 
& neuroticism, nonspecific GSR burst during rest, 10852 
& neurotics negative social desirability responses, Edwards & 
Marlowe-Crowne scales, 12341 a Ñ 
personality & orienting response & vasoconstrictive reactions, 12339 
self rating & Eysenck Personality Inventory, 9443 
vocational aspiration, & neuroticism, high school senior, 7709 
WAIS picture arrangement, & introversion, 4239 
word WEE Ed & latency, 10125 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 7 
Yee acetylase activity in normal & denervated iris, cat, 7477 
complementary functioning & binocular brightness, 11718 
contact & social desirability, 10029 — 
coordination with hand & manual sensitivity test, 12775 _ 
electrooculogram response conditioning & conflict situation, 2211 
foveae area & binocular rivalry & contrast contours, 931 
foveal reaction time, intensity & duration effects, 7244 
enetic differences & visual cliff behavior, mice, 3914 
ability of cornea & wink to adequate stimulus, 87 
level test, antidepressant & tranquilizer effects, 6378 
muscles, neuronal discharge frequencies, 5073 
ocular-manual laterality & reading, retardates, 6970 
oculomotor strain & autokinetic movement & reference frame, 3622 
optic disc & blind spot, 6146 
Physiology & perception, & brain, book, 8326 
position & visual perception of direction in dark, 8335 
psychotherapy in glaucoma patients, 7768 
pupil & nictitating membrane during sleep phases in cat, 102 
pupil diameter & recall, 11834 
pul tion & imagery task, 11867 
pupil dilation during imagery task, abstract vs concrete words, 8477 
pupil size & attitude toward Negroes, 100 
pupillary reactions to JG ESAE deg 1812 
pupillary reactivity & psychological disorder, 6671 
temperature gradients, rabbit, 3871 
temporal responses to stimulated зе retinal ganglion cells, 5074 
thinning of cornea on awakening, 2521 
ultrasound & phakometry measurement, chimpanzee, 6355 
Eye Movement (see also Nystagmus) 
& abnormal displacement of retinal image, 11740 
accommodation & convergence, size perception, 11717. 
anagram solution, 11739 
apparent visual movement in contour triangle, 3658 
& blinking during tracking & hand-eye coordination tasks, 85 
brain damaged, & EEG during sleep, 1180 
cerebral palsied adults, reading speed vs comprehension levels, 13431 
compensatory, & head movements in peripheral vision, 9504 
бор О; Ese closed iE 8345. 
corneal reflection technique, methodological 
< dreaming, 2224 ique, gical study, 3595 
EEG in sustained alcohol intake in alcoholics, 3121 
EEG with restricted sleep, adolescents, 2510 
electrical stimulation of cerebellum, cat, 2485 
eye aiming in visual pattern solution, 6164 
Ru in Br Bi i 
xation, chimpanzee & kitten, rotating vs stationary disc, 
fixations & following, ПОРА КАА ЫП signals, 3657 posu) 
& hand preferences, monkey, 9769 
hemifield & reading & direction conflicts, 11715 
(mapata 12 & narcolepsy &, 3286 
increment thresholds, high intensity side of border, 10672 
& infrared image converter & flash blindness, 2150 
information processing, 948 
& lability of cornea & wink & adequate stimulus, 87 
latency, as measure of psychological refract iod, 137 
lifelong blindness, during emergent stage 1 EEC , 5841 
lost parent return & depression, 10226 
ocular vergence & kinetic depth effect, 6149 
orientation, triangle & homogeneous field, neonate, 9882 
paired associate learning, 10792 
persistence of ocular rotation & displaced vision compensation, 4838 
prole stimulus position estimation & spatial relationships; USSR, 


] Eysenck’s questionnaire revised, & neuroticism, 8857 


prism adaptation, stretching & shearing, 12816 
psychophysical method & phoria & apparent motion, 4818 
rapid, & enuretic adults & EEG & dreaming, 3168 

rapid, biochemical correlates, 2223 

rapid, biological role, 2222 

reading ability, 2225 

reading speed improvement, pattern changes, 9505 


Factor Analysis 


reading, & phy & illumination, book, 1961 

real pete m , 12696 

REM & iration in sleep, 4854 _ 

REM period in sleep, dreaming vs thinking, 99 

REM sleep & TE Au cat, 6334 

roduction of rhythmic, 

perum & sleep-dream cycle & EEG, 10876 

responses to & pulse-step stimulus, 10698 

saccade, & EEG & stimulus illuminance, 11738 

saccadic suppression & visual threshold elevation, 12831 

schizophrenia, waking state, closed eye, 3217 

search task, & computer problem solving steps, 12772 

search, target specification & classes of objects fixated, 12827 

sleep & dreaming patterns in psychiatric patients, 11187 

sleep, & respiratory pattern, 965 ў 

spiral aftereffect, directional asymmetry of motion, 7241 

strabismus & $] of monocular alternation, 10697 

& superior colliculi lesions, monkey, 12954 А 

syntax of nonsense passages, fixations in oral reading, 8344 

system for observing the eye, USSR, 949 

vertical typography & readability, 13609 

& visual autokinetic phenomenon, 4839 

visual direction & spatial orientation, book, 11614 

visual object perception development, preschool children, 944 

& waking fantasies & interruption оѓ. types of sleep, 7277 
Eyelid Conditioning (see Conditioning/Eyelid) 
Eysenck, Н. J. 

introversion-extraversion & eyeblink, comment, 3733 

& Mowrer’s conditioning theory of conscience, reply to criticism, 430 

& Mowrer's conditioning theory of conscience, note, 431 

Malet lity & orienting responsi & vasoconstrictive reactions, 12339 

rsonality Inventory & stability & interrelation of scales, 1592 

psychotherapy value, reply, 163 


F Scale (see also California F Scale) 
Facial Expression (see also Expression) 
& affect judgment, Bete erapists vs dance therapists, 62 
affiliative motives, & gestural expression, 10042 
communication - semantic space dimensionality, 6605 
& communication аа emotion expression, 10056 
communication of emotion, 
emotion, ratings & viewpoints associated, 8297 
evoked & judged in laboratory situation, 10031 
experimentally pen photograph set, 6111 
live judgment, 11771 
photographs & perceptual affective responses, 3574 
physiognomy & subliminal stimulation, 8324 
thinkers vs imitators, photograph, 2203 
Factor Analysis 
age differences in factorial structure of 18 test battery, 8th-9th grade 
boys, 11641 
behavior in social situations inventory, 6544 
category & magnitude scales of technical attribute, 11526 
classification of psychiatric symptoms of children, 8996 
clinical judgment of schizophrenicity, 7913 
clinical research, correlation coefficients, 10604 
coefficient H in item analysis, 10613 
Commander's Evaluation Report, Army, 13582 
communality estimation method, 8221 
Comrey’s, & diagnostic assembly of MMPI items, 10622 
& criterion measures for extremely isolated groups, 8789 
depression, & imipramine treatment, 13391 
facial photographs & evaluative responses, 3574 
factor rotation, 12762 
до to fit off ia nals, 7187 
form perception, of physical structure, & judged complexity, 12824 
eometric vector orthogonal rotation in multiple, 6098 ї 
lierarchical cluster analysis, 9398 
& internal eps of MMPI, 11645 
interpersonal interaction categories in circular sequence, 2729 
introductory textbook in statistical analysis, $219. 
yo Score correlation as forced-choice scale validity, 10597 
iterative rotation methods with factor matrices, 29 
rl 
imum-likelil estimation robustness, 9400 
mental rigidity & different scholastic levels, 11878 
minimizing SN 10602 
minimum residual, Fortran IV program, 876 
modal profile patterns, by coi 3 
model for 3 mode, 10589, oon 
number of factors, rules, 25 
oblique & higher order factors & research, 866 
eu rotation to congruence, 8218 
perse aco qui of enee, 8825 
d ic quality of sound- lucin; 
personality & psychological scales, multivariate, 1189.7 
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Failure 


peremit measurement data, computer, 8838 

personality measurement, experimental applications wi! 

matric 10107 peri pplications with large data 

personality measurement, experimental applications with large data 
matrix, 10108 

Picture Identification Test, 10612 

population latent class division, 1461 

predegree exam, Poona University, India, 12782 

pregnancy behavior of primiparae, 2970 

Desens natin oral & obsessive & hysterical personality patterns, 


Psychodiagnostic Myokinetic Test, 3585 
Psychopathologic & Social Behavior Charts, 870 
& random variables, 10606 
rank order cluster analysis, 10599 
ratings behavior reliability & instructions & halo effect, 12776 
& rotation of higher order factors, 10603 
rules for determining admissable sets of communalities, 6099 
scaling, Guttman simplex structure, 8243 
self report inventory, 1598 
semantic differential, P-O-procedure, 869 
set of inequalities, 6095 
simple structure hypothesis & factor matrix estimation, 9404 
simplicity-complexity of social ordering, 4740 
simultaneous interference, mathematical model, 4739 
simultaneous, of Gramian matrices, 10608 
spontaneous flex 4 measures & test instructions & scoring, 3551 
statistical analysis of human variation, 10614. 
synthesis of mathematics problem solving, 11877 
et NIA of achievement variables, & student sex differences, 
three-mode, & semantic differential, 2103 
values in adolescence, & semantic differential, 9945 
varisim machine method for orthogonal rotation, 9414 
‚ verbal comprehension tests, 8866 

Failure (see also Achievement, Success) 
affect in observing, & failure plus shock, 3687 
associated words & perceptual recognition, 1077 
dissonance arousal, recall, 2277 
expectation, & success, & performance, high school student, 7286 
experimental, perception, 4867 
fear & task performance, 2274 
induced, & individual perceptual styles, 4798 
intelligence test performance, 1556 
management, crisis & anxiety, success ethic, & total self, book, 7110 
motivation & perceived maternal child rearing, college student, 13096 
need achievement, & success, college women, 6642 
officer promotion, & depression & therapy, 5550 
partner value & responsibility & choice, 2821 
retardates, effects in public school, 9154 
seeking behavior & dissonance reduction, 2278 
sensitivity to shame, college male, & maternal childrearing history, 

10079 
& success, & card sorting performance, mentally retarded adults, 
10397 

Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
& associative latency, 1061 у 
concept formation from negative instances, & practice, 7378 
deja vu & dreaming time, 10735 _ 
& dogmatism & attitudes toward disabled, students, 5363 
& empathic judgment accuracy, 7632 
imitation of peers in children, task, 7560 
looking time & stimulus, & complexity, 11776 
memory, & word association, sel lectivity, 3774 
minimal, & left-right judgment of paintings, 4817 
opinion change, & pretesting, 8774 
paired associate learning on one-trial, 1080 
peer, & social reactions, monkey, 6480 
person perception accuracy, 7618 y 
& redundancy on translating foreign & native language, 4199 
response, & meaningfulness & PA learning, 11811 
& risk taking decisions, & group discussion, 8786 
& size constancy, 11721 
size estimation, 4820 š 
stimulus, nonverbal selective kaming, 11796 
verbal learning, meaningfulness, 108. * 
visual exploratory behavior, & stimulus com, lexity, 7252 

Family (see also Family Relations, Marriage, other, Parent, Father) 
adaptive function in industrial society, 5327 
attitudes & body image disturbances, adolescents, 11032 
bankruptcy & personal characteristics, 12234 
behavior problems, role, research, 11298 
care program, for chronic mental patients, 12538 
child development, resemblances, book, 9875 
& child growing up in social change, 1559 
& child, development & mental health, 4090 _ 
clinical judgment, therapy in child guidance clinic, 11211 
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conjugal roles & external social networks, 10020 
constellation & incest, 4148 
constellation hypothesis of Tolman, criticism, 3265 
constellation hypothesis of Tolman, 3267. 
deaf children, & personality of mother, 3280 
decision making & role patterns, farm vs nonfarm, 2715 
decision making process stability, 6940 
delinquent boys in training school, therapy, 10260. 
depressive illness & social history, 10311 
deprivation & emotional disturbance in childhood, 4087 
developmental tasks, research model, 2742 
diagnosis & MMPI, 7972 
disturbed child at home, 11382 
& Down's syndrome, history of malignancy in mothers, 9161 
dynamics & psychopathology & schizophrenics, 9038 
etiology of schizophrenia & methodological viewpoint, 11670 
familial paroxysmal paralysis, case study, 6955 
family creative analysis & treatment role, 7796 
Family Relations Indicator, projective technique, 5491 
genetics & depression, 10313 
group psychotherapy, in day center, 4330 
group psychotherapy, symptoms in members & circular forces, 8929 
Hindu family values & white college students in South Africa, 12215 
history & affective disorders & sex & genetics, 5765 
interaction processes & schizophrenia, 3205 
& intergeneration occupational mobility, 4141 
juvenile delinquency, patterns, 5701 
inship closeness & love intensity, women in India, 13123 
life & childhood & social history, book, 1377 
life & relations measurement, psychiatric patient, 13240 
low income, & psychological problems, 2766. 
КОДЕН life styles & education & health & consumer practices, 
man in childhood, stress, & congenital impairment, book, 
1 


marriage & society, book, 1468 

& marriage in middle class Mexico, 12236 

mental health & older generation, 4507 

mental health in new town, 13412 

& mental illness, 3262 

mental illness, TAT communication among members, 9095 
mental retardation treatment, 13448 

mental retardation, acceptance, 5886 —— 

middle-class migrant, exploratory study in US, 5318 

mobility & school achievement, 10455 

mongoloid children, social casework, 9180 

& mother, changing society & family protection, 4506. 
multiple-conjoint APIS simultaneous treatment of families, 5583 
& neurosis, book, 1026: 

neurosis, psychoanalytic view, 5717 

oriented ер & angry parent, 3040 

patriarchial, & Nigerian student psychotherapy, 5786 

patterns in childhood of schizophrenic adults, 655 

patterns of educational attainment, 2744 

perceptual dissonance & role learning, 4510, 

& personological orientations toward God, 5647 

Philippines, & village structure, book, 4128 

planning, attitudes & practice, India, 12229 

planning, small educational groups, Negro women, 11064 

play therapy for conflictive rent-child relations, 1689 
political attitudes & voting behavior, influence, 5328 

precedent & college completions student, 11484 

problems & disturbed behavior, child, 9029 

psychiatric & social care of poor in community centers, 7959 
psychiatry principles & community mental health service, 9075 
psychodrama, 12432 j , 
psychopathology, psychogenic & somatogenic factors, 3177 
psychopathology, structure, religion, book in French, 1789 
psychosis susceptibility, 11329 

psychotherapy, 4302 

psychotherapy for schizophrenia, book, 4331 ads if 
psychotherapy, members acting as whole, presented identity, 8932 
& rehabilitation of stroke patient, 9079 1 
retarded children & homemaker services, 11419 | 
retarded or disturbed siblings & preponderance of males, 6992 
role development, cross-cultural differences, 12207 ' 
schizophrenia in 111, comparison & development, 3207 
schizophrenia, & casework, & marriage, book, 7912 
schizophrenia, biochemical studies, 6883. 
schizophrenic vs autistic vs symbiotic children, 4464 
service agencies, verbal accessibility, 3258 

service agency, private practice, 9102 

short story, insights in secondary school, 8042 
sibling position & vulnerability to mental disorders, 5719 
size & birth order & ESP, 3488 

size & birth order & ESP, 9332 

size & density effects on newborn, 7548 


Family = 


Family Relations 


size vs socioeconomic status for parents of college students, 7602 

size, & social mobility, 12237 

social casework, & children, book, 7975 

social casework, role of significant relative, 5834 

stability & effect of long term child illness, 2699 

structure, & parent similarity in child rearing, 437 

theory, contemporary developments, 5313 _ 

theory, contemporary developments & criticism, 5319 

therapeutic multiple groups, 8931 

therapy & operational mourning, 4508 

therapy, & conflict resolution, 686 

therapy, heterosexual therapist team, 1690 

vocational status & son's college entrance, 2738 

vulnerability to stress, research propositions & theory, 2813 

Family Relations 

adolescent girls conformity toward parents & peers, age & sex of 
siblings, 12174 

analysis, conceptual framework, book, 10362 

& anti-Semitism, 8760 ^ Š 

cerebral palsied member & sibling reactions & maternal attitudes, 
5862 


changing status of women, & pediatrics, 1384 " > 
Ба approach to disturbed parent-child relationships, 4319 
communication P issification; 1864 A < 
conflicts & interpersonal dynamics of patient home visits, 5821 
conjoint psychotherapy, 8942 
& culture, annotated bibliography, 60 items, 456 
defense & coping mechanism development, 11028 
diabetic child, 10359 
diabetic children, 6939 
drama in teaching, 7971 
educational achievement development & social class, 9256 
foster parents, attitudes & child rearing & social casework, book, 
12546 r 
randparent role, 1861 
& home, 10-19 yr olds, 13104 
identification patterns & religion, 9974 
intelligence & school achievement, 9214 
interaction & schizophrenia, experimental study, 11344 
interaction with schizophrenic sibling, 10289 
intergenerational, parents & adult children, 2716 
аа аын & migrant adaptation in aerospace community, 
12: 
& marital status of domiciled veterans, 5818 
& marriage problems, Family Discussion Bureau, 4511 
& marriage, book, 7974 
mate selection & marital satisfaction & sibling type, 12243 
measurement, psychiatric patient, 13240 
mental health, & school, 12118 
& mental hospital length of stay & prognosis, 6771 
parent-adolescent intimacy & contact patterns, scale & factor 
analysis, 12168 
preinstitutionalization crisis & retarded child reacceptance, 11441 
problem solving, schizophrenic & normal sibling, 13385 
psychiatric syndromes, children, 7962 
psychodrama, 12426 
psychopathogenesis of hard-core problem families, 7763 
psychotherapy, bui defects, 8952 
psychotherapy, weekend of communal living, 8950 
л, study, & structure, book, 501 
reading achievement, children, 13533 
refugee & local Chinese families in Hong Kong, 12235 
role expectation change & gratification, therapy, 13419 
& schizophrenia, psychoanalytic view, book, 
schizophrenic patients & intrafamilial role conflict, 5823 
school adjustment & perceived, in 4th grade children, 3371 
sick role & hospital admission, 1836 
& social interaction measure, psychiatric outpatients, 9049 
focil ao iba & address for parents, 496 
socialization of child & behavior problems, 13407 
TAT stories, hostility themes, 10141 
teaching & home management, 12599 
therapy & emotionally disturbed child, Israel, 1862 
ulcerative colitis, interaction patterns, 13230 
working wom 509 
Fantasy (see also Autism, Dreaming, Imagery) 
achievement & speech patterns, 4263 
aggression in delinquents & nondelinquent retardates, 9023 
attitude change & role playing, ability, 10000 
castration & reality, psychoanalytic case history, 10222 
counselor, & religious values, 5811 
death as lover, female terminal cancer patient, 7943 
developmental study, 396 
directed daydream & psychosomatic therapy, 11357 
dream & drug-induced comparison, 10724 
dream & reality, 3102 
experience revealed through doll play, preschool, 5493 
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Fear 


& age differences, book, 6292 


CALI C Hed at ach movement & Freud's concept of 


fantastic d zs Roi 
rim; TOCESS, 
gifls fron ient in psychotherapy, 5544 _ E 
'oup psychotherapy, pairing, psychoanalytic view, 5563 
& hostility, & self-report, orthopedia, women, 8002 B 
maternal restrictiveness & social class, & delay ability, 9932 ` 
metamorphosis theme & study of clinical & applied psychoanalysis, 
5649 


mother-son relationship, rapist & pedophile, 4146 
narcissistic, during pregnancy, case history, 664 
need achievement as motivational construct, 13207 
object investment & psychosis, 6846 , 23 
oneiric s! une in acute alcoholic rente 12473 
Parana schizophrenia, female, 445: 
play & anxiety, preschool children, 12129 
production & hostility, children, 10132 
psychoanalytic interpretation, 1719 
psychosomatic medicine theories & concepts, 13401 oo 
psychosomatic skin disorder & fantasied parent-child relations, 5766 
scale, 1569 
steeple effect & sex differences, & wm perception, 10692 
tendency questionnaire & fantasy-inhibition hypothesis, 12306 
waking, & interruption of 2 types of sleep, 727 
Farmis 
adoption of new practices, farmers, 10008 
India, agriculture students, curricular preferences, 12600 
India, social values, 12227 Hs ы E 
innovation vs communication abilities, farm leaders in India, 10057 
mobility into industry, France, 5958 
& nonfarm families, decision making & role patterns, 2715 
tractor driving model & information feedback, 9269 
value orientation scale, India, 2746 
Father N 
absence, & adult male antisocial behavior, 4059 
absence, sex-typed behavior, Negro & white sons, 9940 
acceptance, & occupational choice, 7083 
alcoholism in son, inflicted guilt, 3122 
attitude toward adolescent son, India, 7706 
death & mourning of 10 yr old boy, 10331 
deprivation & suicidal attempts, adolescent girls, 10246 
expectant, & sexually deviant behavior, 8768 
fixation, & way complex, 4382 
group therapy, child psychiatric clinic treatment program, 13272 
homosexuality in daughter, 473 
& homosexuality in son, 472 
incest with adolescent daughters, 9986 
incestuous, & clinical report, 7844 
mental illness reaction to fatherhood & case histories, 11360 
occupation, & adolescent personality, 5280 
primitive tribe, South Pacific, book, 4127 
schizophrenic child, peripheral supportive role, 1809 
Fatigue 
& adaptation & microcurve of work, 5986 
amphetamine & F-1983 drug, 2548 
car drivers, subsidiary tasks as measure, 3464 
CNS activities & humoral-localistic theories, 8365 
critical flicker frequency as indicator, railway workers, 6188 
critical flicker frequency & stress, 11764 
& ego satisfaction & disposition & appetite & sleep, 3711 
industry, & food & drinks, 10503 
intellectual, & EEG, 8528 
mechanisms & conditioned reflex in recuperation, 8368 
mental, expectation & attitude, 2255 
modern society, medical & religous views, book, 568 
motor performance, load carrying, 11785 
symptoms & theories, 3681 
telephone operators & CNS, 8366 
& time adaptation, & jet travel from US to Japan & back, 10! 
& tone parameters & auditory threshold location, 3665 
translocation, & circadian system, 10831 
translocation, circadian system, North-South flight, 10894 
unrealistic, & performance decrement, 967 
visual field range change, 6027 
work output in Static effort vs rest pauses, 3716 
Fear (see also Emotion, Motivation, Phobia, Anxiety) 
acquired, & postconditioning delay & stimulus similarity, rat, 6436 
acquired, stimulus control & instrumental behavior, rat, 12067 
adolescence, India, & attitude, 2709 
anguished dream interpretation, children, 10145 
oo & loss, of death & impoverishment & abandonment, book. 


arousal & task performance & verbal behavior, 6199 


arousing communications & attitude change & behavi 8780 
& attachment to imprinted object i ior, 
& autonomic аон & Conlon open Held, duck, 3941 


avoidance, electroconvulsive shock inhibition & facilitation, rat, 7515 
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Feeblemindedness 


cognitive manipulation of pain, 12847 

communes ner & affect arousal & positioning of recommendations, 

conditioned, & startle response to noise, rat, 9791 

conditioning & CS duration, rat, 5175. 

conditioning & desensitization, rat, 3978 

conditioning & EKG, dog, 9836 

conditioning in rat & water intake, 1285 

conditioning, onset vs offset cue pairing, rat, 5159 

conformity, & social affiliation, 9998 

danger explanation, 1497 

desensitization therapy, massed & spaced practice, 12401 

distress vocalization reinforcement, duck, 4015 

early experience & exogenous androgen, chick, 8567 

early, & reinstatement & clinical & developmental theory, rat, 12065 

ECS & grid shock & open field behavior, rat, 9793 

extinction & counterconditioning procedures, rat, 12026 

generalization & delayed testing, rat, 13034 

genotype & hoarding, mice, 1281 

GSR, psychopathic crime, 3144 

higher-order conditioning, rat, 3971 

lung cancer film, smokers, behavior & attitude change, 12256 

mass communication, threat appeals & contradiction, 7676 

neurotic behavior & failure in autonomic homeostatic recovery, 4428 

persuasion & irrelevant, 7630 

persuasion, driving safety attitudes, 10528 

predictability & pairings in Pavlovian, conditioning, dog, 7502 

psychotherapy, desensitization, & suggestibility, 3007 

public panic, book, 11582 

reciprocal inhibition & desensitization, rat, 12069 

response suppression & avoidance, rat, 5154 

stuttering, paycnoanalyac therapy, 7995 

Survey Schedule, college student, sex differences, 4235 

UCS duration & Pavlovian, conditioning, 8634 

& vengeance & ego & oral frustration, 8993 

Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey & Taylor MA Scale, correlation, 2134 
Feeblemindedness (see Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Knowledge of Results, Reinforcement) 

& amplitude of eyelid response & instruction & payoffs, 4908 

audio, as stress, & performance with alcohol & ааш) 2534 

auditory discrimination learning, vs prompting, 12861 

augmenting, & transfer of training, 7315 

binary mechanisms, boundary structures, 4701 

communication, & sustained group goal striving & Mount Everest 

case zd 13152 
complex skill training, 3435 
ogous design descriptions & listener's choice performance, 
1 


cross-cultural interaction skills aero & training, 3436 
decision making efficiency results & information amount, 12925 
delay & postfeedback interval in programed learning, 9203 
delayed auditory, & human skill, 8345 
delayed auditory, autonomic response & verbal performance, 3688 
delayed auditory, on IPAT 8-Parallel-Form Anxiety Battery, 8865 
delayed reinforcement, children, 11829 
delayed, adaptation & different instructions, reading, 12800 
differential, multiple-cue probability learning, 2396 
educational per teaching, 8030 | 
& expectancy & PA learning, schizophrenics, 5740 
human lever pressing, social & monetary incentive, 4979 
learning, positive vs negative, 12870 
learning, vs aspiration level determination, 12864 
Maximizing Differences Game & cooperation, 12268 
neural & reoccurring spasms, 2461 + 
paired associate learning, correction vs noncorrection, 12878 
position preference components in probability learning, 4918 
quasi-conservation task performance, children, 9898 
reinforcement & team behavior & performance, 12270 
remedial, intrinsic program, 7024 
sensory, & display gain vs tracking performance, 1002 
sensory, & sexual behavior, rat, 6476 
signal detection, 201 
stimulus & cortical activation, 1167 
visual spatial discrimination. 10 & 14 yr old Ss, 3646 
Feeding (see Eating) 
Feeling (see Emotion) 
Feminiz ity (see also Masculinity, Sex Role) 
castration complex intensity & social role, 8985 
clitorid women, 11074 
CPI scale, cross-cultural study, 6649 
endogenous depression symptomatology, 10316 4 
M-F scores & implications of changes ‘& role expectations, 7221 
practicing & nonpracticing physicians & SVIB scores, 10492 
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Fish 


dogmatism scale, short form, 2128 3 
experimental social psychology, & general psychology, 4702 
factory employee performance in nonexperiment, 6003 
old world monkeys & apes, 2584 
persisting odor, with mouse, 321 
population genetics in clinical research, 6400 

Fighting (see Aggression, Hostility) 

Figural Aftereffect (sce A ftereffect/Figural) 

Figure 
ambiguous, reversal, scaling of perceptual intensity, 12818 
authority, constructs of adolescents, 7704 
child perception, equivalence of disparate figures, 4053 
concealed in stimulus & imagery, 4775 
drawing & psychopathology assessment, 2953 
drawing of human & objective body self projection, 10129 
drawing overall quality & psychological correlates, 2956 
drawing sexually undifferentiated human, female, 556 
drawing, & self concept, 6th grade children, 7723 
drawing, qualitative changes, 3-10 year olds, 1397 
emotional indicators in human, drawings & validation, children, 


geometric form preference, rat, 12052 
potaa perception, reward & punishment, 2167 
Шан drawing & knee & arm joints & paranoid trends indicators, 
human, drawings reliability, children, 11173 
inversion, perception by preschool children, 10990 
Necker cube parts contributing to reversal, 8304 
orientation & visual discrimination, monkey & human, 322 
pattern & form & color, visual discrimination learning, Coturnix 
quail, 12050 
perception & sorting, figural goodness & redundancy, 12823 
preference & MMPI correlations, 7713 
recognition for random shapes, 940 
reproduction & Wechsler-Bellevue Performance IQ, retarded, 8850 
reversal rate & aftereffects & field dependence, 12807 
reversing ability, brain damage & chronic schizophrenia, 11412 


т 
audiovisual aids in education, 12598 
diagnosis, neurosis, silent, 12491 
fear of school & separation anxiety, 10336 
Film Strip Articulation Test & defective speech, 13423 
instruction method, children, 5909 
interview for mental health counselor evaluation, 6064 
psychology laboratory courses, 10563 
psychotherapy research data collection, book, 4298 
sensory deprivation & propaganda effects, psychotics, 5728 
teaching, child development, 13060 
tension-arousing, & thiordizane & heart rate & skin resistance, 

schizophrenics, 13389 

training, & response-recognition in tennis, 763 
violence & хааа evoked aggression, 7285 

dos (see Hand) 


auditory thresholds, 1214 

automatic live food dispensing, 6123 

Azovian bullhead, acoustic signals, 324 

carp, RNA & actinomycin-D & laning 10865 Eoo: 

classical conditioning of aggressive display, Siamese Fighting, 2615 

decoy experiments to elicit intraspecific aggression, 8600 

developmental study, African cichlid, 1374 

discrimination learning, pretraining effects, 1320 fi 

EEG & temporary associative connections, & bird & amphibians, 
269 . 


electric, organ discharge frequency, 9767 

flat, & starfish, facultative commensalism, 2647 

gold, electroretinogram, photopic spectral sensitivity, 5068 

goldfish & probability learning with aversive reinforcement, 7528 
goldfish, discrimination, dimension shift & reversal, & pigeon, 9830 
goldfish, interocular transfer, discrimination vs visuo-motor learning, 


goldfish, optic nerve lesion & visual discrimination intraretinal 
transfer, 10858 

gymnotid electric, discharge frequency & diurnal variation, 12024 

habit reversal, 1293 

hariyo-sticklebacks, social behavior & displacement, 13009 

Kamin intersession interval effect on relearning, 7517 

LSD-25 vs methysergide, 5097 

mormyrids, classical conditioning of electric discharge, 2611 

norepinephrine & aggressive display, Siamese fighting fish, 9730 

optic lobes & unit responses from commissural fibers, 7430 

optomotor reaction & schooling, carangid, 1376 

probability learning, 10927 

school structure, 3 dimensional measurement, 3933 


i i , & masculinity, 474 d u T meas it 
е ferential тй Pu self descriptions & parent-child Siamese fighting, aggressive motivation waning, 5150 ses 
relations, 10097 Siamese fighting, food deprivation & fighting response. 
Field Study : visual reinforcement by color & operant behavior, 369 
1419 
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Flavor 


visual wavelength discrimination & generalization, 1316 

Flavor (see Taste) - А 

Flicker (see also Flicker Fusion) 1. | r 
& critical flicker frequency & anxiety in normal population, 116 
critical, frequency series, psychiatric & medical patients, book, 10829 
discrimination & brain damage, monkey, 1161 er 
local adaptation to intermittent light & frequency & eccentricity, 

10679 


nse bias & instructions, 8292 


matching, 57 

apparatus, electronic & 'e data, 905 

qo damage, & age & intelligence; 4535 

critical, & skin conductance, 3607 

critical, method & instruction, 4799 _ y 
determination, & conditioned suppression, pigeon, 12936 
fatigue indicator, & stress, 117 
‘fatigue indicator, railway workers, 6188 

foveal, with moving stimulus, 73 

& intelligence, critical, threshold, college student, 2219 

& performance in increased heat & humidity, soldier, 7122 
& stress, 12997 д 
temporal ТЕО conning vs psychological moment, 4827 
threshold & time of day, 1169; 

threshold under various intensities, 76 

threshold, thiamylal & methamphetamine, 2552 

& visual acuity & UHF radio stimulation, rat, 3921 

visual motion aftereffect, threshold, 3635 

& visual recognition, 81 

2-flash, & anxiety level & skin conductance, 12842 

Following Response 
acquisition, rat, 10929, 
eye movements, non-predictable signals, 3657 
social experience, chick, 6420 


sensitivity & res] 
& steady light, 
Flicker Fusion 


anorexia nervosa & differential diagnosis, 6798 
aversion with age & sex & culture variables, 5357 
conditioned reflex & cessation of CS in dog, 1049 
& diet effect on phenylketonuric child, 592 
КЕНДЕН 359 turtle, 2585 
intermember pecking & accessibility, chicken, 3953 
motivated behavior & septal & amygdaloid lesions, rat, 9672 
motivation, lateral & medial midbrain lesion, rat, 8513 
pica prevalence in children, 1-6 yr olds, 13067 
preferences in thiamine deficient rat, 3878 
pregnancy, & stress, & neonatal development, 5210 
procure & orienting response chains, EEG, rabbit, 12968 
protein, & instrumental activity, rat, 251 
protein, & spontaneous activity, rat, 202 
reinforcement & extinction-induced aggression, pigeon, 8650 
reinforcement response & X-irradiation, rat, 1250 
reinforcement vs intracranial stimulation, & extinction, rat, 8653 
WU GA E s Macs anake 3949. 
Satiation & simple & complex operant responding, 51 
self feeding transition & n Laks dove 12021 ti 
ae p AU & опок behavior, orangutan, 8599 
ube dominance, & aggression, & 2 i 
Food Deprivation mice strains, 12108 
activity & exploration & age, rat, 10924 
activity, hybernator vs non-hybernator, 1268 
adjustment to repeated, rat, 1291 
adjustment, & water availability, rat, 3911 
anorexia nervosa treatment, 10261 
conditioned emotional проме retention, rat, 9818 
conditioning, motivation, & noxious stimuli, rat, 9794 
conflict & approach avoidance training, rat, 12023 
contaminated food acceptance, rat, 97! 
& development, infants, 5213 
dieting & depression & Durophet-M 
& direct observation of activity, rat, 
discrimination learning & pretrial information, rat, 9833 
& drive & incentive during acquisition & shift & extinction, rat, 753 
early experience, & later hoa! ling, rat, 5143 w 
EEG, cat, 12998 
& energy, water deprivation, rat, 12000 
aaa rat, 1284 
ighting response, Siamese fighting fish, 1286 
& FR food тоа & collateral water intake, rat, 5192 
gastric ulceration & population density, mice, 11990 
& gastric ulceration, isolated & aggregated mice, 5152 
human performance, 10751 
learning, partial reinforcement & competing responses, rat, 6469. 
maintenance diet & water deprivation & taste preference, rat, 1222 
malnutrition & growth of young children, 7552 
malnutrition in infancy 
ment, 9889 
nephrectomized rat & water intake, 12957 


ation, 10: 
fale irpan n, 10319 
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early childhood & intellectual develop- 


France 


obese patients, psychiatric hospital program, 12522 
object directed team rat, $601 ыгыс л 

operant discrimination of interoceptive stimulus, monkey, 2621 
& tual itive processes, 3783 

radiation Exon rat, 10892 

& reactivity to shock, rat, 6423 

response frequency & topogra hy, rat, 9789 1 
satiation & latent learning with food stimulus, rat, 13015 

self satisfaction & mental & motor performance, 7472 

& swimming to exhaustion, rat, 8572 

thirst & displacement pecking, dove, 1287 


hirst, Barbary dove, 1288 
Ee eden light reinforced bar pressing, rat, 10969 
Food Intake 


ACTH & behavior & avoidance & startle, rat, 10884 

adult preference & early diet, rat, 9780 , 

amphetamine suppression & hypothalamus lesion, rat, 6323 
anorexia nervosa & educative treatment & love deprivation, 12391 
anorexia nervosa symposium, 3165 

anorexia nervosa, desensitization treatment, adolescent, 3027 
anorexia nervosa, psychiatric differential diagnosis, 3103 
anorexia nervosa, Rorschach & TAT & association test, 3170 

& anxiety, rat, 1290 

aversive diet, adaptation & runway performance, rat, 6406 
behavior of aging & fat vs carbohydrate vs protein diet, rat, 8576 


behavior vs changed dietary pattern, rat, 8582 
& blood mixin, S hungry & satiated rat, 203 
chlordiazepoxide in rat, 1234 


diet-induced phenylketonuria & аре, rat, 9745 
electrical stimulation lateral hypothalamus, rat, 2486 
& excessive water drinking, rat, 6427 
& failure to thrive in infants, 10987 
& glucose, деер hyperphagic rats, 1262 
hippocampal lesion, & water, rat, 3832 
hypothalamic hyperphagics quinine water tolerance, rat, 6425 
hypothalamic lesions & intravenous glucose, rabbit, 2473 
mental anorexia, interpretation, 3094 
MMT injection during approach training, pigeon, 11959 
pregnancy fat free diet & Regents learning impairment, rat, 11988 
quantity available, chicken, 3952 

reinforcement & discriminative properties of 2 types of pellets, 8619 
reinforcement vs alimentary excitation level, goat, 8649 
taste preference, opossum, 9775 
total darkness, & water intake, squirrel monkey, 12990 
& water & body weight & cholinesterase level, rat, 6359 
& water balance, rat, 3925 
water intravenous injection, & water intake, rat, 7460 

Food Preference (sce Food Intake) 

Forced Choice ; 
WEN signal detection & 2 alternative, & operating characteristics, 


Likert tests, academic achievement motivation, 10446 
e bias changes, detection & alternative models, 10586 
Scale, acquiescence vs social desirability response set, 12852 
social desirability, MMPI, vs individual viewpoint, 10641 
test format, & fakability, 890 

Foreign (see International, Psychology Abroad) 

ка (see с сона) 


& орго! flurophosphate, rat, 11926 
fading, age differences, 10809 
old age, 1444 


response availability, 11862 
response goal cues, role in retention interval, rat, 9801 
retroactive & proactive inhibition, paired associate learning, 10807 
shortterm memory, guessing technique, 2403 
storage асе & aging, 12194 
rning, retroactive interference, 9625 
Form Perception (see Perception/Form) 
calculating reliabili 
matrix; for part & 
EUH prose 
Tevi: terioration, for WAIS, 11293 
sen kait reliability, for estimating, 3531 
le e LT печа ma independent trials, 3547 
„ & subject selection, 12773 
Fos оте (see Adoption) 
sie en PES AM attitudes & relations with parents, 5282 
auc ey imination of i 
child echa. d x of vowels & consonants in French, 4845 
s affect on projective i; 
concrete & abstract psychology. 351 
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ity of composite ratings, 3545 
Partial correlation, 2102 
validity, 3546 


тае story test, vs US, 4049 


Freud, S. SUBJECT INDEX Galvanic Skin Response 


conference on treatment of juvenile delinquents, 9024 

education, extracurricular activities, & Japan & US, 9201 

SENT Psychology & ieee book, 3604 

intelligence, classification, lopment & physiology & lan; 
book, 12315 i SEU LM 

mobility of farmers into industry, 5958. 

modern methods of education, book, 12597 

pedagogy & anti-pedagogy, 7009 

programed physics teaching, 1929 

psychiatric day hospitals for adults, 12424 

psychiatric journal reports review symposium, 10552 

psychotherapy with retardates, 9153 

punishment duration & intensity, rat, 8652 

re-education of writing, 6999 

reading & teaching methods, 7001 

social psychology, 8738 


oral, psychoanalytic interpretation of vengeance, 8993 

partially delayed reinforcement & cue utilization, rat, 12086 

personality & reaction, 16 PF & Rosenzweig P-F, 7708 

physical aggression, feedback & sex differences & sex of victim, 3686 

pulse rate, & observation of frustration, 10754 

reaction & intelligence level, verbal task, college student, 987 

& reinforcement, summation & perseveration, rat, 9844 

reward shift, rat, 8648 

reward value, & reward delay, 4888 

& secondary reinforcement concepts & human instrumental condi- 
tioning & extinction, 10799 

stimulus response temporal changes, rat, 10935 

time-out, козе reinforcement, 2390 

tolerance & hypnosis, 8377 


stealing in children, 9020 С-Е‹ Gravit: 
teaching methods of writing, 6998 Сое Shin ЕШ 
Freud, S. activation, auditory & visual stimulation, 1191 


abandonment of hypnotism & his own ambitions, 3 

attention cathexis theory & concept formation, 10761 

behavior & Pavlovian therapy, 5507 

concept of primary process & fantastic daydreaming & Rorschach 
movement, 8879 

Dostoevsky, criticism, 1743 

ego strengi, & newer viewpoints, 12455 

history of psychoanalytic movement, book, 7134. 

instincts for death & aggression, & Lorenz, 3088 

letters, & Karl Abraham, book, 3478 

Mahler consultation, 5787 

тїшє, psychoongivie interpretation, neurosis & creativity, book, 


narcissism theory & treatment & Federn's theory, 10220 

neo-Lamarckism & Darwin, 1741 

neurophysiology, 4689 

parapraxes, psychopathology, book, 4381 

psychoanalysis in US, book, 7136 

psychology & religion, book, 1489 

psychotherapy & religious experience, 1623 

теор & nervous dissolution as stress reactions, 3096 

religion & faith as therapy, book, 4288 

religion, & Jung, 1721 

seduction theory, history, 8160 

self-analysis & dreams from childhood, 8984 

sexual behavior of preadolescents, 9987 

Shakespearean authorship controversy, 1755 

sublimated behavior & tentative alternative concepts, 8983 

theories & acceptance, 1756 

theory, psychotherapy motivation, 4308 

thinking, unconscious & insight, Spinoza & Locke & Binet, book, 
3 


Friendship 
Adlerian mode of existence, 10183 
adolescents & preferred significant adult, 8727 
choice & friendship & general values, 8791 
facilitative conditions in counseling & psychotherapy, 12542 
mentally retarded, 2 adult males, 5884 
patterns & anxiety & dominance, adolescents, 12173 
similarity vs liking in interpersonal attractiveness, 10023 
pend mediation of similarity-attraction hypothesis, 4167 
Fro; 
appiaachcay aide? responses & visual stimuli, 10923 
brightness preference, 2598 bt 
calling, central mechanisms, & mating calling in female, 8504 
reflex habituation & potentiation, 3972 
retina bipolars, functional properties of two types, USSR, 1272 
retina receptor field reorganization, 8539 
retinal lateral inhibition, 1207 
Frontal Lobotomy (see Brain Lesion) __ f 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, Emotion) 
aggression & fixation & learning & conflict, book, 988 
aggression expression & ар roval need, 2268 
aggression, & catharsis ne ns 10082 1. 5993 
anticipated occupational, follow-up repo! 
child ЫП & ter romantic love, oral & dependence needs, 12224 
discrimination learning & adaptation, retardates, 1 
double runway type lever forcement study, monkey, 2595 
feelings in social ass , 11104 
group therapy, 1 S 
ee Ber & cognition & age, children, 9887 
interval reinforcement schedules, pigeon, 5195 
intropunitiveness & negative self reinforcement, 7290 _ 
juvenile delinquency, socioeconomic status, & attribution of blame, 
0259 


motor task & secondary reinforcement in children, criticism, 11826 
motor task & secondary reinforcement in children, reply, 11828 
oral, & heavy cigarette smoking, 4385 
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activational peaking & conditioning, 11804 
adaptation to repeated stimulus, sex differences, 978 
affect observing failure & failure plus shock, 3687 
anxiety, projective drawing, male college student, 4257 
approval need & instructions, 9529 
attention, schizophrenia, acoustico-photic stimulation, 3209 
audiometry, strength of conditioning & CS-UCS interval, 4932 
avoidance conditioning, 8502 
avoidance conditioning, & heart rate, sex differences, 11805 
behavioral research, methodology & theory, 10832 
& classical aversive conditioning & UCS offset reinforcement, 4923 
conditioning & changing UCS, 1133 
conditioning & UCS delay & inhibition dissipation, 3689 
conditioning CS-UCS relationships, & heart rate, 9656 
conditioning, & expectancy & extinction, 10781 
conditioning, & orienting & defensive reflexes, 9655 
conditioning, counting during long CS-US interval, 5027 
conditioning, judgment of UCS intensity & UCR diminution, 9651 
crime, psychopathic, fear arousal, 3144 
cutaneous water barrier & ideational stimulation, 3670 
delayed & trace classical conditioning, & UCR recovery, 4920 
discrimination & EEG, 4866 
discrimination learning, 1244 
earthworm, measurement method, 8585 
& EEG & nonsense syllable learning, 4917 
emotions development & intensity, childhood to adolescence, 9931 
experimental lie detection & stress & procedural interference, 8388 
extinction by avoidance training, 148 
& fear & autonomic arousal, 10748 
& free play behavior, normal & mongoloid infants, 5879 
habituation to auditory stimuli, 7429 
heart rate, stress vs benign film, 5771 
index of stress, 2458 
latency & magnitude, & interstimulus interval, 4882 
long-delay conditioning, 4924 
magnitude measurement, long delay & trace conditioning, 3594 
mechanism & measurement, 7291 
& motor behavior of child & maternal authoritarianism, 4093 
muscular effort & preparatory set, 3717 
br bursts during rest & neuroticism & extraversion, 10852 
novelty of visual stimuli, 11775 
operant behavior, potential under DRL schedule, 6215. ` 
operant conditioning & electromyogram, 7326 
operant conditioning, avoidance vs punishment paradigm, 8427 
operant conditioning & partial curarization, 9716 i 
organic pain, children, 1136 
s imer skin resistance & skin potential, 8503 

poo 7103 

larization capacity of skin, 6131 
i problem solving & vegeto-sensory feedback, 1206 
psychosomatics & neurosis, college student, 7928 
& racial attitudes & emotional response to Negro КУРСИ 5333 
reinforcement of spontaneous electrodermal activity, 3669 
responsiveness & conditioning, & sex & personality, 8391 
schizophrenics after praise & censure, 651 
shock, & escape threshold, strain & sex differences, mouse, 9654 
skin potential adaptation & conditioning & extinction, 10753 
social behavior perceptions, 2818 
& social proximity & motivation, 4876 
sociopath, 4391 
sociopath, 5662 Š 
stability-lability of physiological response systems, 10863 
temporal conditioning, 4926 
transitory ae & лос eat С, у 
t raphy, schizophrenia & epil A 
‘ance Table attitude statements, & heart rate, 1505 
verbal learning task difficulty, 12877 
& verbal report in word recognition, 4829 


————_2_z——<<<— hl 


Game 


verbal response to anxiety, 9 yr olds, 10757. 
visual SES & EEG & ECG & muscle vibrations, 11898 

Game (see also Play) 
card, mathematical model for computer program, 8205 
decision making capacity & simple AES & children, 7574 
emotional relationship, two-person, 1189; 
Executive Decision, Psi analysis, 5025 
information search & conceptual & environmental complexity, 6309 
personality & attitude toward human nature & trust, two-person, 

11894 


Prisoner's Dilemma & cooperation, 2443 

Prisoner's Dilemma, cooperation & sex differences, 2450 

Prisoner's Dilemma, matrix vs nonmatrix form, college student, 5393 
Prisoner's Dilemma, mutual trust & similar social position, 10041 
Shannon Guessing, response bias, 194 

simulated environment & learning, 10412 4 

skill vs chance, achievement motivation & risk taking, 11888 
strategies & interpersonal trust, schizophrenics, 4458 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Genetics 


peak shift, & aversive conditioning, pigeon, 9825 
perceptual & conceptual categorization, 11818 
positive conditioned reinforcer, pigeon. 5184 
discrimination gradients & transposition, pigeon, 12058 
& pseudoconditioning, 1315 Ao. ч 
rapid presentation of monochromatic stimuli device; 10650 
rearing conditions & behavior & stimulus deprivation, monkey, 3939 
& reinforcement schedule, pigeon, 4020 ` y 3 
reinforcement, preference for discriminitive stimulus, 9851 
response duration & stimulus intensity, rat, 10945 
response intensity, & stimulus extensity, 56 
rote serial learning, of serial learning, 7314 
sensitized heart rate, 12985 _ 
signal & response generalization, 6238 
& social & nonsocial censure, neurotics & schizophrenics, 11331 
& stimulus labeling, 7317 
verbal pretraining, retardates, 11433 
visual wavelength discrimination, goldfish, 1316 


5 
Game Theory (see also Decision Making, Learning/Probability, Choice Genetics 


Behavior) 
bargaining model for social status, 13119 
blindfold chess, unconscious associations, 1128 
cooperation & payoff variation in non-zero-sum game, 10030 
cybernetics, & information theory & conflict model, 12750 
manipulation of cooperative & competitive behavior, 7383 
Maximizing Differences Game & feedback & cooperation, 12268 
methodological problems, 5024 
Prisoner's Dilemma game & money vs shock payoff, 11097 
prisoner's dilemma, cooperation, 8490 
prisoner's dilemma, multiple person & strategy model, 8499 
risk taking & cooperation, nonzero sum, 11889 
triad, coalition formation & motivation, 8498 
Generalization (see also Abstraction, Generalization/Stimulus) 
attitude change, mediated, & congruity, 7377 
audition, tone frequency, 12832 
conditioned eyelid response & intertrial stimuli, 4929 
conflict, & type & strength of conflict & later preference, 8796 
& delay & nonintegrative learning, 12100 
dependency, mother to stranger, children, 9934 
desensitization with phobic patients, 7792 
development, children & adults, 4038 
expectation, & categorization breadth, 12849 
experimental research in psychology, 11678 
eyelid conditioning, cross-modal, tone & light, 8431 
fear, & delayed testing, rat, 13034 
function in probability learning, 144 
function in probability learning, 4913. 
gradients & orienting reflex & conditioning, 7313 
gradients from response latencies to light stimulus, rat, 4011 
incentive effects in incidental learning, 118 
mediation, & nature & role of mediator element, 11799 
mental retardation, of imitative behavior, 8024 
paragraph т conception vs logical structure, 1125 
recognition of Chinese characters, school children, 2684 
& recognition of Chinese characters, detail discrimination, 2685 
response hierarchies, formation & maintenance, 3701 
Pa defective speech & verbal learning, 7923 
secondary reinforcement theories, & drive & schedule, book, 8462 
semantic & phonetographic, & alcohol, 4914 
set & incidental learning, 2315 
sound intensity, & light & 2-stimulus discrimination training, 6226 
& subliminal visual stimuli & previous pairings of UCS, 7263 
verbal learning, 151 ç 
verbally mediated concepts & all or none transfer, 11812 
Me REI е Ç 
algorithm learning & problem solving, 10818 
blindfolded chess players & ШИГЕ 11836 
classical conditioning without discrimination training, 12873 
color discriminability & number of stimuli, pigeon, 10946 
concept, by labeling nonsense forms, children, 2677 
conditioning, light flicker & pecking rates, pigeon, 3977 
drive theory, boundary conditions, 4880. 
& evoked potential waveshapes, cat, 9817 
explanations, in children, 4052 
eyelid conditioning, semantic, of words, 3735 
fixed interval training schedule, pigeon, 9819 
generalized vs simple secondary reinforcement, rat, 10966 
interdimensional training, pigeon, 13016 
language learning in children, syntax & context, 2674 
language learning in children, 2675 
latency gradient with voluntary reactions, 7305 
& meaningfulness of CVC & eyelid closure, 4933 
& measures of response strength, pigeon, 8610 
& mediation, visual-spatial task, children, 12155 
mental retardation, 8019 
& ordering & spacing of test stimuli, pigeon, 10950 
paired associate learning & serial position effect, 2347 
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abnormalities in children, 6399 _ 
activity & obesity, single gene substitution, mouse, 1256 
activity motivation, children, 12131 - 
adaptation to environment, genotypic & phenotypic variation, 12002 
albino vs nonalbino mouse, audiogenic seizure susceptibility, 13002 
ataxia-telangiectasia & mental retardation, case history, 13404 
audiogenic seizure susceptibility, mouse, 3916 
behavioral, annual review, 512 
bimodal distribution lines of division, 2570 
biological variation & hypertension & coronary artery disease, 10888 
& biology theory review, USSR, 18 
chromosome & genome models of mental retardation, 733 
chromosome abnormality & biochemical change in mongolism, 314 
chromosome structural anomaly, mentally retarded girl, 9757 
clinical features of atypical psychoses, 685 
clinical features of trisomy with normal karyotype, retardate, 9169 
deafness, sex-linked recessive congenital, 3279 
defecation & exploratory activity inheritance, mice, 10898 
depression & family studies, 10313 
depth perception in mouse, strain differences, 1255 
determination of personality, 6398 
developmental eflecis, need for research, 13058 
differential Зоров & typology, interactions, 10835 
differential psychology ri environment, problem & twins, 10900 
emotional stability & conditioning, dog, 5125 
epilepsy clinical descriptions & personality, children, 10389 
Splepay, disposition & etiological problem, 11416 
ethanol tolerance & preference, inbred strains of mice, 10878 
шон & maladjusted emotional reactions & character structure, 
exploratory activity, mouse eye differences & visual cliff behavior, 
mouse, 3915 

foster mother strain & prenatal experience on rat, 2587 
galactosemia & psychological correlates, 11430 
genotype & fear & hoarding, mice, 1281 

rowth-hormone deficiency as autosomal recessive trait, 9740 

aptoglobin subtypes in schizophrenia, 4463 
homocystinuria, inborn error of methionine metabolism, 8887 
hyperactivity in twins, 2571 
& individual differences, & culture, book, 515 
маа differences in adjective check list scores & environment, 


inherited environmental influences & operant behavior, mouse, 6421 
intelligence in twins reared together & apart, 11151 
intrastrain maze performance consistency, rat, 13003 
lateral neuromuscular dominance, & nongenetic & pathological 
factors, 8506 
Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome & 2 case histories, 11359 
litter patterns in offspring of nervous & stable dogs, 5127 
mania, & brain damage, EEG, 10263 
& mating speed, fruit fly, 9868 
PAPER їп Dowr's syndrome & unusual chromosome constitution, 
motor rhythm in twins, tapping s; ri 
myotonia dystrophica, En RESO Serene этэ 
omnipotence, & evolution, 5258 
parental Huntington chorea & children, 13001 
population approach to human variation, 10899 
population, in clinical research & single-gene mutations, 6400 
prenatal & Premating stress & adult behavior, rat, 2592 
problem solving & brain & environment, rat, 12010 
pL АЕРЫП, 11329 
12014 personality & schi: ia idemi 
Sep SEE A Tue не, & epidemiology, 13382 


schizophrenia, & biochemistry & diagnosis & treatment, book, 6868 


e ipu. foster home reared children of schizophrenic mothers, 
schizophrenia, review, 1816 


Geriatrics SUBJECT INDEX Goal 
lection in rat for avoidance conditioning rate, 1254 е 5 : 
FX paraplegia sex-linked regressive form, 10897 senile psychosis & paraphrenia, 6843 


statistical analysis of human variation, 10614 
WAIS short form validity, 9428 
2 mice strains, tube & food dominance & aggression, 12108 
Geriatrics ы 3 
adaptation to relocation & mortality, 1441 
adjustment in home for aged, dementia vs functional disorder, 1718 
adjustment to aging & forward to Jrocesdiogs of symposium, 11038 
aging & death attitudes & personal ity defenses, 12197 
aging from birth vs maturity, perception & intellect, 4111 
aims of gerontology, 11048 
Alzheimer's disease & senile dementia in mongoloids & neuro- 
pathology, 9177 
amnestic psychological syndromes, middle & old age, book, 13227 
а ment test & interview technique, 1451 
attitudes & institution adjustment, 11051 
auditory sensitivity, 70-88 year olds, frequency level & sex differences, 
12196 
Austalids, mental Urn & decline, 12117 
& behavior therapy, 10185 
biological & psychoanalytic theories, 6531 
blood pressure & EEG changes, & phenothiazine, 13286 
biood pressure vs age & different races, 11047 
brain analyses & weight in senile atrophy, 6320 
brain disease & depression & therapy; 10386 
© & therapy for aged, book, 653. 
bral cortex EEG, 91-125 yr olds, 8734 
tient discharge & Sua study, 10215 
chronically ill & milieu therapy, 12195 
& commonality & paired associate learning, 9568 
counseling & self bound life styles, 9951 
& counseling of aged with medical decisions, 682 
death & emerging area in psychological research, 5288 
death as research problem in social gerontology, 11043 
dementia & age, 4114 
depression & ego psychology, 10232 
depression & psychotherapy & drug therapy, case histories, 11353 
depression & therapy, 10308 
depression psychodynamics, 10305 
& drug effects on memory & learning capacity, 6285 
drug therapy, Geratar, & EEG & performance, 5605 
drug therapy, problems of testing M 1701 
dying process, clinical decisions, 65. 2 
dynamic maturing after onset of physical deterioration, 12191 
EEG use, 2494 
emotional disturbance, & adjustment, & middle years, book, 4109 
endocrine disorders & physical & mental energy, 50-70 yr olds, 8733 
established concept changing, 4113 
ethics of drug therapy, 1692 
group methods & mental health, 6532 
institutionalization & social adjustment, 6765 
institutionalization of aged & social casework, 9100 
intellect change, WAIS retest interval, disuse, 5284 
intellectual functioning, 5287 уе: 
L-Glutavite therapy for aged o patients, 8963 
leisure activities, VA domiciliary, 
length of stay, mental hospital patients over 50 yrs, 10214 
medical-psychiatric-social factors, census study, England, 1445 
memory dysfunction & prognostic indicator, patients, 12193 
mental deterioration & arteriosclerosis, 5290 
mental health scale used in day care center, 5289 
middle vs lower class identification & attitude & activity, 8765 
milieu therapy, social interaction, 11236 E еа 
MMPI responses of aged domiciled veterans with disciplinary 
records, 11164 
mobility patterns of aged, 1447 
needs & problems inventory, women, 1585 
Observations on death & dying, 11046 š 
Operational procedures object & disintegration & old age 
syndromes, 8729 " 9133 
Organic cerebral deficiency & physical illness, 
охагерат vs placebo, px Eres у disturbed, 1702 
Persistence as motivator, elderly mentall 4361 
Physical illness & mental health & mortality & old age, 13396 
Psychiatric hospital admission reasons, 12418 — AERE 
Pease patients, reinforcement & instruction & participation, 


Psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 

Psychiatry, problems, 1452 

psychogenic vs organic brain disorder, 5512 

Tesearch methods, 1448 

research problems, 1442 

responsiveness maintained, 13107 

retirement patterns, sex differences, 1450 

& rigidity Ë speeded cognitive крота 44t 
Senile psychoses & memory loss, 
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& small home care for aged, 595 

Social loss of aged dying patients, 11041 

sociotherapy & socioprophylaxis of psychic senile disease, 11044 
speed of aging, interaction of deficiencies, 2718 

successful aging, life style & family & success, book, 4115 


Уры physiology & personality & work & illness & religion, 


thioridazine & dextro-amphetamine, 1699 

training in gerontology & old age legislation, 4709 
university role in gerontological training, 10559 

verbal learning speed, 2717 

visual retention & Benton Test, 4112 

welfare services, book, 11039 

work shop therapy for non-institutionalized aged, 1850 


child rearing practices, & US, 12116 
children viewing television, & England & US, 400 
concept of Antrieb in, psychiatry, 12440 
cross cultural comparison & parent-child relationship, vs US, 4096 
drug [ар 89: 
education о psychologist, US, 8178 
handwriting characteristics & personality, 13193 
law & psychology of guilt, 2735 
law & psychology, East, 4136 Š 
law, psychiatric-medical vs psychological expert testimony, 4713 
Nazis & retained individual guilt feelings of persecuted, 12310 
political attitudes & voting, book in German, 1508 
psychiatric clinics, 8974 
psychology vs Marxism & Leninism, 3472 
public opinion, Spain, 2734 
School psychology, 9190 
socialism & social psychology, East, 3511 
university programs in psychology, & Austria, 9344 
Vineland social Maturity Scale, form for less gifted children, 8264 
16 PF Test, factor analysis, 4759 
(see Geriatrics) 
Gestalt (see also Field Study) 
behaviorism & phenomenology a 66 
contemporary psychotherapy, k 
eges piden theory & motivation, 9458 


affiliative motives, & facial expression, 10042 

neuropsychology of verbalized perception, 6607 

& ural communication, as support for verbal, 508 
сше 


achieving vs nonachieving children, parents interpersonal value, 
12163 
adaptation & income, 11522 — 
adolescents, Шке & creativity, 4105 
& arts curricula, 
children & socioeconomic status, 421 
creative thinking abilities, & normal students, 8832 
education, elementary to college, traits & development, book, 4614 
educational research & programs, 9236 
educational underachievement, 7062 
grading method, 6th grade, 5947 
uidance & motivation & education, book, 12320 
figh school student, aspirations & sar He 5281 
identification & educational programs, 13481 | 
intelligence measurement, child-examiner interaction, 2686 
mathematics, high school student, factor analysis, 1553 
personality & testing & education, book, 651 
social acceptance by other high school students, 7036 
Gland (see also Endocrine, Hormone) A 
adrenal medulla stimulation & phospholipids, 8547 


id, activity in rat after high spinal section, 302 
thy SEE schizophrenia & institutionalization, 10299 


idectomy, & psychopathological symptoms, women, 4282 
уеге си X bros & somatotrophin & growth in rat, 5043 


ion to blocked achievement, 9530 f 
PRERANA making, setting & achievement, 12175 


‘socioeconomic status, male 


lescen 


Goodenough Test 


humanizing vs dehumanizing in somatotherapy & psychotherapy. 
10171 t 


India & US, college students, 5316 
Life Goal Questionnaire development & use, 6109 
performance estimation & aspiration level, retardates, 13454 
performance, & performance level, 10770 
sustained group, striving & communication feedback & Mount 
Everest case study, 13152 
Goodenough Test (see Draw-A-Man Test, Draw-A-Person Test) 
Government E t 
agencies & hospitals role in community mental health centers, 6931 
city planning, role of behavioral science, 5322 
community mental health services, aid, 11375 
disarmament, psychological problem, book, 11615 
drug addiction control & rehabilitation, book, 11300. _ 2 
federal aid acceptance & political attitudes & community leadership, 
8801 


federal support programs in special education, 8074 
mental health legislation, Canada, 12737 
mental health programs, community & state, book, 13410 
& mental hospital, history, 1830-1920, book, 12421 
state hospitals, alcoholism, abstinence & treatment team, 13329 
US Employment Service US tests for unemployed, 3427 
war on poverty & mental health & social competence, 11372 
Graphology (sce also Handwriting) 
bert ees 12334 
experts & counselors, 7730 
factor analysis, 1564 1 
statistical investigation & psychodiagnostic tool, 1764 
& symbolism, book, 7754 
Gravity (see also Weightlessness) 
acceleration & vibration, motor performance, 6181 
& acceleration effect on food-reinforced DRL & FR in rat, 307 
|. defensive CR, & surrounding stimuli, dog, 346 
gravitoinertial force & visual localization of horizontal, 4800 
otolith shear & visual perception of force direction, 7247 
periodic linear acceleration & horizontal nystagmus, 7264 
random gust acceleration & tracking performance, 2305 
visual acuity, vector & body orientation, 9313 
Group (see also next headings, Community, Culture, Reference Group) 
activities, уаш inpatients, 5579 
aspirations & member test anxiety & competerice, 8800 
attachment, primary & quasi-primary, college students, 12278 
attitudes toward conforming & deviant members, 10045 
Bender Gestalt Test, 2125 
Бой, Structure & p hebe 
characteristics i ligious & racial group members, 7591 
cohesion, 10028 ^ ИЙ 
cohesiveness & individual learning, 5400 
cohesiveness, gypsies in Czechoslovakia, assimilation, 2760 
composition & trainer orientation in sensitivity training, 5404 
conformity process & prior support, 2815 
cooperation & competition, participation & cohesiveness, 6588 
counseling & counselor preparation vs personality growth, 9091 
counseling, structured & unstructured group, 3392 
& decision making in Supreme Court, 500 
decision making, SPAN technique, 9646 
decision making, tactical game, & individual, 3816 
decision making, variability of member knowledge, 10043 
decision making, vs individual, & risk, 4189. 
decision making, 2 person, 4180 
delinquent gang analysis & theory, 6822 
display, coded vs uncoded, 7126 
dyad, interaction & rank order of distance, 1524 
expectations & conformity, 4192 
family planning, educational, Negro women, 11064 
homogeneous, reading instruction, elementary school, 11498 
human relation training, 499 
identification & adjustment, Puerto Rican adolescents, 5332 
imaginary relationship between group & reality, 8785 
& individual risk decisions & Machiavellianism, 6305 
industrial training, vs individual, & task organization, 3434 
interaction & role in counseling, 1859 
interpersonal relations training, Africa, 12222 
isolation, fallout shelter, 2 weeks, 2812 
leadership & esteem for leader & atmosphere ratings, 12282 
membership attractiveness & expectation as task difficulty & reward 
magnitude, 8798 
methods & mental health of aging, 6532 
me polan community sub-systems & political decision making, 


motivation & reinforcement, & information processing, book, 4186 
multilingual, interpersonal relations, 10055 

pressure, attitude change & involvement, 6584 

process & empathy & social space, 5293 

relations & community conflict & civil rights movement, 11108 
relations, neurotics, in mental hospital, 4424 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Group Effectiveness 


responsibility & choice & partner’s value after failure, 2821 
search peroqa sss on large display, 7129 
setting & Gus Wee B v КК ite 

imilari personality & attra n А 
агора rog verbal conditioning & test anxiety, 12275 
social group work, literature review, 1138: = 
social norm conformity in message & source-oriented delinquents, 


Жону Coloured Progressive Matrices, children, 9922 
therapy, cohesiveness & interpersonal na eo 12281 
training technique, psychiatric ар 10558 

work training for social workers, 47 

youth gangs, history & violence & control, 6829 


"Ec piden preference, 11109 

duration of talking, in triad, reinforcement, 6594 

educational ips аЛ 9196 

measurement of psychological health, 5479 

& nursing experience in mental illness attitude change, 4158 

participation & perceived information distribution, 5411 

personality correlates of patient interactions in group psychotherapy, 
8938 


& predicted ethical risk taking, 7648 я 

раа adaptation, student nurses & social workers, 12724 
risk taking decisions, & familiarization, 8786 

& risk taking shift identification by members, 4191 

teaching method, small, participation & satisfaction, 3341 

& team behavior in anti-submarine warfare, 4645 


verbal participation & persuasion & praise, 13151 
G 


pt & achicvement, 1523 

authority, obedience & refusal, 13162 

biracial МА & perceived prejudice, Negro, 5395 

cohesion & motivation & conformity behavior, 1526 

& collective mental illness & cultural psychiatry, 11199 
commitment & attraction & conformity, 2819 

& communication, dyads of severely retarded, 6979 

competition & cooperation in means-ii ndent situation, 7635 
competition & reward conditions & satisfaction, 7637 

conflict situations & decision making, schizophrenics, 11347 
cooperation & payoff variation in non-zero-sum games, 10030 
өне analysis of idiosyncratic descriptions of training groups, 


course outline, 8784 

& decision making, & group & individual goals, 492 

initiation severity & liking for group, 131 

instructional set in negotiation, 7646 

interaction & community health, 6546 

Interaction Process Analysis, verbal frequency, small groups, 489 

& judgmental style modification, 11105 

leadership style & group therapy & interaction, 4335 

mathematical model of asymptotic individual decision making, 9384 
organization process & task difficulty, 8793 

organization size & member participation, 4654 

problem solving with small groups 3 1 & 2 experts, 5418 а 
орноор leader attitudes & solution acceptance & quality, 


psychological study development, 10022 
Psychotherapeutic art roject, 13274 
resentative roles & legitimation of deviance, 6590 
tole theory & personality, book, 12277 
& simulated escape situation, 5408 
small group, intensive instruction course, 5402 
social influence, perception & evaluation of responses, 10009 
social psychology, introductory textbook, 9957 
social reinforcement & response profiles, 1525 
task performance & group formation, children, 2811 
task type & difficulty, & leadership, 11106 
rining of group Peychiotherapists, 8179 
types of communication ity v ict between 
ups T2200 opportunity vs conflict 


verbal interaction & music, 490 
eness 


Group Effectiv 


& aspiration & observer expectations, 502 
реа making, established 1 vs ad hoc, 4183 
= erential valuation, & aspiration & decision time, 5392 
directive vs nondirective leadership & task structure, 4194 
individual vs group pretraining, 7638 
interdependency, military training, 1983 
rang in endi associations, 503 
ig & member coordination isi i 

parier аот ate & decision making, 12269 

п vs task orientation & learning, 2814 
problem solving, communication Зм 12273 
problem solving, UD vs isolation, 3787 
problem solving, individual vs dyad member ability, 7640 
quasi-therapeutic effects of intergroup competition, 5397 
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Group Influence 


sustained goal striving & communication feedback & Mount Everest 
case study, 13152 
Group Influence 
affiliation & fear in conformity, 9998 
attraction & acceptance, & incentive, conformity, 10049 
& authority defiance, 5399 
citizens role in mental health organization, 10531 
cognitive dissonance & attitude, 4178 
college student, graduate study aspiration, 2828 
& communicator discrepancy stimulus ambiguity & decision 
making, 11882 
conformity & repressive ego strength, 10025 
conformity & role of deviant, 417. 
conformity & verbal reinforcement & punishment, 6589 
conformity, birth order & ‘ype of group pressure, adolescence, 4177 
conformity, individual's judgment scales stability, 10039 
consensus & judgmental accuracy & Asch effect, 10032 
deception & ethical risk sensitivity, 12276 
decision making & risk, vs individual, & leadership, 6592 
dyad, bargaining game, & incentive, 11098 
humor appreciation, & hostility arousal & embarrassment, 10050 
individual in contemporary society, & values, book, 8742. 
individual judgment, 1522 
individual risk-taking decisions, 1131 
information scattering & perceptive judgment, 12266 
interpersonal, by stranger vs Hn 7650 
judgment & manifest anxiety, 3782 
judgmental agreement & imitation restraints, 13159 
logical & symbolic material retention, US & Israel, 4568 
opinion change, dispersion & distance, 4169 
& perceived causal locus of partners, & interpersonal power, 497 
& perceptual judgment & reinforcement theory model, 8787 
performance feedback & aspiration level & ego defense theory, 
adolescent boys, 12267 
personality & Beatlemania, adolescents, 10014 
personality vs interaction behavior in small groups, 8797 
pressure compliance уз repressive ego-defensiveness in Social Desira- 
bility scale, 8848 
reference & membership groups & self image, 13156 
shifting agreement & disagreement in dyads, 2831 
sit-ins, psychodynamics of participation, 6555 
TAT responses, 7736 
verbal reinforcement & norm formation & leadership, triad, 11102 
weight judgment, 6591 
Group Productivity 
cohesiveness & organization performance, 4185 
creative problem solving, relevant variables, 6595 
feedback & reinforcement & team behavior, 12270 
industry, personality, book, 12277 
& issue judgments rsonality & attitude, 4174 
leadership & cultural heterogeneity & contingency model, 13161 
model, vs size, 10588 
& morale & supervisor leadership patterns, 8135 EG 
& participation & cohesiveness in cooperation & competition, 6588 
problem solving & structure, elementary school children, 12916 
& structure, buzz group, Japan, 2825 
task analysis, 12264 t 
voluntary vs compulsory help by supervisor, 4181 
Group Structure 
assessment methods, 12279 
assimilation, measurement, 1517 ў 
clique identification, inter-battery factor analysis, 10024 
communication, book in French, 1518 
correctional institution living unit, 2810 
distribution of reward, 10046 T T 
division into latent classes & factorial analysis, 1461 
impression formation stability, stimulus persons, 10027 
individual status influence on memorizing of members, 13155 
input-output model in clique identification, 2817 
interaction distance & attitude toward deviant members, 10045 
interpersonal attraction, balance, 10048 à 
large, psychotherapy, changes їп m cliques, 6736 
leader influenced verbal conditioning, 1 52 
leadership selection, member reinforcement, 1529 | 
mental hospital wards & case history of hysteria patient, 12527 
problem solving & productivity, elementary school children, 12916 
& productivity, buzz group, Japan, 2825 
seating arrangement in small groups, 2826 
social anomie & psychosis, book, 12205 
sociograms, during & after work camp, Germany, 5407 
š satus аа reduction “БУ, eam 807 
Toup у (see Psychotheray тоир) 
Group/Ethnic (see also Ethnology) 
psychopathology, book in French, 1789 ` keds чї ырак 
sociometric identification & characterization, & multivariate discrim- 
inant analysis, 12767 пег у T 
stereotype, Christian уз non-Christian, in India, 4129 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Guidance/Educational 


Group/Small (see also Interpersonal) - 
affiliative behavior, & need & expectancy, 11101 
aggression instigation & response thwarting, 9527 
attitude convergence & deviate member, 4182 
authority relations & disruptive behavior, 13160 
authority structure, & disruptive behavior, 7636 
coalition formation & future success probability, 12924 
cohesiveness measures, 1521 
communication & team effectiveness, 12284 
communication nets, matrix representation, 8208 
competition & reward conditions & member satisfaction, 7637 
Pade bis hypothesis & balance theory, 6539 
conditioning, social reinforcement, 4176 
conflict situations & decision making & cooperation & withdrawal, 
schizophrenics, 11347 
conformity & sex composition of 3 person groups, 12265 
contractual norms development & interdependent dyad with power 
differentiation, 12274 
cooperative dyad, drive & inequity in investment-reward ratio, 10033 
counseling, anxiety, adolescents, 13102 
criterion problem, behavior t & interaction, 7634 
decision making, urgency & leader status & participation, 10044 
dyad communication pattern, attitude change & attraction, 10026 
ics, intensive instruction course, 5402 
ges strategy, triad, coalition formation & motivation, 8498 
igh vs low creativity performance, college students, 11158 
information processing & social influence & conformity in dyad, 1528 
interpersonal exchange in isolation, 2805 
juvenile gangs, historical ts, 12272 
leadership, reinforcement, 6596 
& learning & extinction of leadership preferences, 5414 
post iion dissonance & victim response style & hostility-guilt, 


Prisoner's Dilemma game & money vs shock payoff, 11097 
problem solving, 493 
problem solving, & openness to experience, 494 
research & adult instruction, 1515 
review of literature & classification of research, 7645 
seating arrangement, casual & cooperating & competing, 2826 
social desirability of psychological interpretations & reaction mode & 
approval, 10015 
theory & conceptual orientation, 2809 
therapeutic change, & crisis theory, 8935 
training of prison staff, 11535 
triad, dyad attraction & discrepant attitude toward other, 10034 
triad, power to reward & punish & interaction, 4179 — — ` 
verbal reinforcement & norm formation & leadership, triad, 11102 
Growth (see Development, Maturation, Mental Development) 
Guidance (see also next headings, Counseling) 
child’s career, handbook for parents & teachers & counselors, 8085 
& contemporary social science, 6937. 
emotional disturbance classification, college students, 11504 
high school, parent-counselor conferences, 3256 
language & terms used, 5803 Y 
2nd. generation patients & parental influence, 12545 
Guidance/Child ñ 
clinic organization & лө & automated data system, 13304 
clinic vs nonclinic children, & 3 yr follow-up, 1254. 
clinic, Ji Baker Pilot жм 4505 
clinical ju: it & family therapy, clinic, 11211 - 
goal formulation, 4496 _ 
motivation & education, gifted, 12320 
parent therapeutic involvement, 12549 d 1 
psychiatric syndromes, symptomatic grouping & family background, 
7962 
reading disability as pathology predictor, 7966 
Guidance/Educational 
of junior college vs college student vs noncollege, 5901 
iety, small group, 13102 
attitude toward school program, scale, 11649 
Catholic center, Köln, 1965, 12634 
class withdrawal prevention & prediction, 3400 
clinical approach for college student problems, 3398 
litive style research, 1113 
college & life success, 25 yr follow up study, 1962 
college dropout, review of literature, 5905 j В 
college uS problems questionnaire & over & underachievement, 
10436 ond 


college encouragement procu 5954 Ç пеи 
counseled & noncounseled college freshmen, 12631: 4 «а 
counseling process & cultural setting, India, 3395 — ми 
counselor experience & performance, 13554 i 
criticism by students, 1963 mt 
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Guidance/Vocational SUBJECT INDEX Hand 


GATB longitudinal study, high school student, 10471 
GATB piede validation, high school, 10474 


1 
high school, effectiveness rating, 5952 — — 
оа, of emotional disturbance in children, 8084 
interpersonal relations, counselor types, 3399 _ 
multiple-counseling student expectations & social class, 5950 
pediatrician as education counselor, 9251 
public school program model, 9254 S 
reactions to Wrenn, Conant, APGA recommendations, 5953 
& readiness for vocational planning in high school, 771 
readiness of client, 5809 2 
reading peony & EEG, children, 8087 
self perception change, & vocational, 1966 
slow learner, 7059 
slow learners, diagnostic methods & procedures, 7058 
social forces on education, & teaching & administration, book, 7003 
structured & unstructured group, & underachievement, 3392 
survey of testor qualification & test selection, 3402 
& teaching of high school psychology, 7065 
techniques & testing, & vocational guidance, book, 11508 
test interpretation, counselors, 13547 
time & reluctance to diagnose, 8083 
transfer college students on probation, 772 
under & over achievers, 12633 
unstructured play, elementary school, 13548 
untimed ability test, pima school, 10472 
vocational guidance & adolescents, book, 1433 
vocational maturity, 9th grade boys, group vs individual, 3397 
Guidance/Vocational 
adolescence & developmental tasks, 4106 
apprentices, psychometric tests & work performance, 9270 
career & marriage orientation, of college women, 9216 
chronic schizophrenic, & rehabilitation, 4472 
college woman, career vs home, 8101 
coronary patient, 9271 
counselor shortage handicap & shortage scientific & technical 
development, 12655 
Cuban concept, 5951 
Design Perception Cards test, 8239 
SE lopment, Sis, 5967 " 
ucation, group therapy & perception of self & others, 9249 
ces & Коса book, 1433 
evaluation criteria, counseling in college, 9250 
high school & college & adult education, book, 11507 
& high school student readiness for vocational planning, 771 
individual choice & social needs, 5968 
industrial education, high school boys, 3396 
& industrial training, adolescents, Britain, book, 12647 
interview behavior, cerebral palsied adults, 4544 
mental hospital & Mosaic Test, 11365 
mental retardation, 3311 
mentally retarded, & adjustment, 8072 
needs of гопар Students, India survey, 4623 
occupational & job satisfaction, 12685 
& occupational therapy, prevocational screening, 9072 
personality assessment, ye & clinical approach, 1974 
pre-Nursing & Guidance Examination & predictive validity, 12764 
projective tests, 11529 
readiness of client for, 5809 
school uem Xe 5964 
Science talent early identification & development, 8093 
selection & history & criterion research fure needs, 1972 
self perception change, & educational, 1966 
self-concept theory & influencing vocational choice, 5966 
& social status & knowledge of services, 6568. 
suitability prediction from secondary education records, 7082 
techniques & testing, & educational guidance, book, 11508 
vocational choice realism & employment follow-up, 12650 
vocations & college study fields classification, 12651 
Wire-bending Test for aptitude, 8261 
T pps orientation & job success, psychiatric patients, 12536 
ш! 
alcoholism, father's infliction, 3122 
& altruistic behavior, 12840 
aroused, & reward & punishment need, 11772 
arousing communications on acceptance of i 
childhood, & culture & ethnic background; Py он rd 
German law & social responsibility, 2735 
& роп intensity, Kibbutz vs non-Kibbutz Israeli children, 


modes of reduction, 7293 
mourning & normal & pathological & depressive & persecutory guilt, 


& pathological & normal mourning, 1728 
persecutory, & ego restrictions, 1722 


high school, disadvantaged & potential dropout, book of readings, 
0418 


choanalytic interpretation, & depression, 5634 
A ое acne & personal ethics, 9953 t 
retained feelings by individuals persecuted by Nazis, 12310 
& self concept & peony Toy dg 5481 
types, measurement methods, 4236 _ xA 
verbal operant conditioning of hostile & superego verbs, 8432 
Guinea Pig —— ЛБ: 
a-methyltyrosine & conditioning, 5107 4 = 
acoustic š electrical stimulation of brain & detection, 12083 
activity differences, & chick & rabbit & hamster, 3924 
auditory nerve response modes, high vs low frequency, 9703 
avoidance learning, shock intensity & intertrial interval, 1340 
brain stimulation & discrimination, & rat, 10851 h 
imipramine & neuropathological change & imipramine & age, guinca 
ig, 6380 
im nobility response to sound, threshold & habituation, 6409 
& imprinting & approach to moving block, 327 
neural control of cochlear input in wakeful free, 10857 
open-field behavior, 8589 
retina, adrenergic neuron, 5069 
sleeping patterns & sex hormones, 9695 
Gustation (see Taste) 


„ & neocortical ablations, rat, 3834 
drive in eyelid conditioning, 9563 
rowth & conditioned response absence in eyelid conditioning, 12875 
farming visual, & neocortex lesions, rat, 3831 
modifying smoking, & attitudes & emotional role playing, 2786 
operational scheme & habituation, 8478 
reversal, fish, 1293 
smoking, psychological & social emphasis, alteration, 579 
visual discrimination, & decortication & amphetamine, rat, 3824 
Habit Strength 
ES tterns, & religion, sex differences, antisocial vs pro- 
social, 
& chlorpromazine & drive level of lever pressing, rat, 10938 
Habituation 
& adaptive mechanisms in humans, 10895 
arousal, inhibitory & excitatory mechanisms, 9564 
& auditory acquisition & stimulus predictability, cat, 3966 
HON potentials amplitude, cat, 11946 
EEG, & attention, 8527 
escape-avoidance learning, pretraining, cat, 12071 
experimental treatment of habitual smoking, 4875 
exploratory behavior, electroshock stress effect, rat, 5124 
exploratory behavior, & cortical spreading depression, rat, 8523 
GSR, to auditory stimuli, 7429 
habit & operational scheme, 8478 
illumination & mechanical stimuli, worm, 1296 
neuronal substrates of behavior, 2460 
cee & George Humphrey, 11588 
reflex, & potentiation, frog, 3972 
& stability-lability of physiological response systems, 10863 
startle response & heart rate, rat, 1088) 
synaptic рану in mollusc, process, 206 
S sp аза stelle ri rat, 9684 bio 
visual stimuli, & ol in, visu: , infants, 1212! 
Hh ira bbserving al preferences, 
acute alcoholic, & audiometric study of patients, 12464 
коош nes & "Ades Cortical signalling systems, 6812 
+ hysteria, woman, case history, 
| ody egg" огу, 5791 
chronic idiopathic, DU vs paranoid schizophrenia, adult, 8957 
clinical significance, Negro & Puerto Rican children, 12461 
Consciousness, & pseudohallucinations & imagery, 5729 
+ бы ы s MES symptoms, 9030 
inner voices phenomenological & clinical aspects, 10276 
institutionalized children, mental & БАЛОНА: 6684 
lesions & memory, 11914 
negative, & consciousness & hypnotic state, 7836 
neurophysiologic model, & dreams, 727 
olfactory sense deception, case history, 1843 
Psychosomatic illness, medical psychology book, 12370 
psychotic, imaging & visual spatial aftereffect, 5726 
= орела у & IQ, 1813 
izophrenia, auditory, & language ability, 1820 
т schizophrenia, subjective ideas of кшн kings, 13371 
behavioral & therapeutic effects & theo 
chronic schizophrenia, & metabolism, 13820 
ü pecus benzilate & fantasy & dreams, 10724 


brief tactile presentations & information avai 
tactil 5 ailable, 11837 
coordination with eye & manual sensitivity test, 12775 
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Handedness 


cybernetic analysis, action, 8403 
dexterity & hand & eye preference, patas monkey, 8577 
& eye preferences, monkey, 9769 
finger flexion & extension & feeding time, neonate, 7547 
finger tremor & vision, normal & anxious patients, 3159 
finger-withdrawal conditioning, photoelectric pickup & EEG, 8434 
motor performance, 2, response-response compatibility, 6216 
movement direction & displaced vision adaptation, 8331 
movement during infancy, 1389 
preference & development, infants, 10986 
specificity of cutaneous receptor, & tongue, 11691 
spontaneous positions, neonate, 10985 
steadiness & physical exercise, 8404 
tactile finger localization & Wechsler-Bellevue scores, retarded, 6983 
test reliability, & aggressive behavior in children, 3586 
Handedness (see also Laterality) 
compound motor response & reaction time, 10769 
personality of converted left handed children, Italy, 12363 
preferred, & imaginal situations & ability to form set, 3710 
tactual threshold, children, & sex & age, 5228 
Handicap (see Childhood/Handicapped, Physical Handicap) 
Handling 
activity, & temperature change, preweaning aged rat, 6417 
early experience, frequency, & emotionality, rat, 9778 
learning, & pre-training, chicken, 3965 
maze acquisition & extinction, newborn rat, 9785 
Handwriting (see also Graphology) 
analysis by expert & counselors, 7730 
criminal responsibility, & intoxication, 1782. 
criminological comparison by computer, 8233. 
mental retardates, development, & motor ability & intelligence, 9170 
mentally retarded & normal children, 731 
& modified grip evaluation, 4897 
& noise & personality, 4896 
& personality, West German population, 13193 
reversal & midline body orientation, children, 9248 
space flight, weightlessness, USSR, 2250 
& symbolism, book, 7754 
teaching methods, 11458 
Headache (see Illness) 
Hearing (sce Audition) 
Hearing Aid 
intensity & discrimination in sensori-neural hearing loss, 10704 
performance & speech intelligibility tests, 10706 
Hearing Loss (see Audition, Deafness) 
Hearing Threshold (see Audition) 
Hearing/Hard of (see Deafness) 
Heart (see also Heart Rate, Blood, Cardiovascular) 
Cardiac Adjustment Scale in rehabilitation, 9082 
cardiac control & maturation, neonate, 5219 
cardiac work evaluation unit in rehabilitation, 9083 
conditioned response, & reinforcement schedule, 303 
coronary care & prevention bibliography, 9076 
coronary heart disease & personality, 10902 
coronary patient rehabilitation & psychiatry, 9071 
coronary patient vocational assessment, 9078 
rond patient, vocational counseling role, 9271 
disease & behavior patterns & diagnosis, 5656 
disease, stress & motivation & conditioning, 1258 
heartbeat sound & imprinting, neonate, 9! 
open surgery, death threat response, 3063 —— F 
& personality correlates of acute myocardial infarction, 316 — . 
De AU differences & potential coronary & noncoronary subjects, 
3 
resistance to necrosis, high altitude adapted rat, 6393 
stroke patient & rehabilitation, 6918 
Heart Rate 
avoidance conditioning, & GSR, sex differences, 11805 
change & avoidance response, dog, 2560 
change & orienting response, 745 ^ 
& changes during conditioned suppression, 8613 
conditioning & avoidance & law of effect, 10885 
conditioning & reinforcement schedule, rat, 1353 
conditioning CS-UCS relationship & GSR, 9656 
discriminated avoidance conditioning, monkey, 10954 
discriminative conditioning & respiratory control, 6389 
electromyographic gradients & tracking cues, 11779 
experimentally induced anxiety, 6197 
false feedback, cognition, 12940 2 t 
& fixation & smiling response to face representations, infants, 12121 
food deprivation, 1239 
food deprivation & bar press р-ге rat, 9809 
GSR, stress vs benign film, 5771 Los 
ileocecal interoceptors stimulation, & respiration, cat, 7459 
instrumental conditioning, rat, 12045 
learning & test anxiety, 1019 
measurement, Stoeling Polygraph & Offner Dynograph, 2151 


SUBJECT INDEX 


History 


muscle tension, & performance, 7456 
muscular tension & concept formation, 7461 
& nonnutritve sucking, infants, 3910 
& observation of frustration, 10754 
psychological autoregulational intervention, relaxed vs active, 1243 
& respiration & EEG in alcoholism, 7865 
& respiratory acceleration, dog, 11982 
sensitized, & stimulus generalization, 12985 
& skin resistance & Rorschach barrier scores, 5503 
spiral aftereffect, anxiety & impulsivity, 2172 
startle response habituation, 10887 
success probability & incentive magnitude & reaction time, 8387 
& success probability, & incentive, & reaction time, 135 
unacceptable attitude statements, & GSR, 1505 
& uncertainty about noxious stimulus, 4885 
verbal learning task difficulty, 12877 
& visual fixation, novel stimuli, 9881 
& vocal activity, newly hatched chick, 7475 
water deprivation & consummatory activity, rat, 9741 
water deprivation & water associated cues, rat, 11983 
& water deprivation, rat, 6387 
Heat (see Temperature) 
Heredity (see Genetics) 
High School (see Student/High School, School) 
Higher Education (see College) 


Hi pus 
latoa. & operant conditioning, rat, 5049 
ablation, acquisition & discrimination reversal, monkey, 2480 
activation & inhibitory responses, sensory stimuli, rabbit, 221 
atropine & electrical activity, on cerebral cortex, cat, 10919 
ECS & chemical stimulation & memory, rat, 7406 
EEG & afferent stimulation, rabbit, 12967 
EEG, during sleep & dreaming & distraction & attention, 2498 
electrical stimulation, food procuring reflex, rabbit, 2491 
lesion, & alimentary motor reflex, cat, 8514 
lesion, & neocortex, retention & reinforcement schedule, rat, 9673 
lesion, distraction & runway performance, rat, 2479 
lesion, food deprivation & conditioning, rat, 7401 
lesions & DRL reinforcement schedule & operant conditioning, rat, 

11920 

lesions & response perseveration & passive avoidance, rat, 3833 
lesions & strychnine & maze behavior, rat, 11922 
LSD-25, evoked potentials, cat, 5109 
neuron origin time, mouse, 2462 
response perseveration, ablation, rat, 10848 

History А 7 
Adam Smith & contemporary issues in social psychology, 11592 
aggressive & pacific trends, 453 n д 
anality & libido regression, psychoanalytic interpretations, 11273 
animal behavior research at Nencki Institute of Experimental 

Biology, 8575 ; : 
APA Clinical Psychology Division founding, 1917 convention, 11594 
autistic children, catamnestic research Rorschach data, 8874 
behavioral science, 8161 
behavioral sciences, William James, 8150 
Binet in Bucharest, 4688 
Charcot & theory of hysteria, 6040 
childhood, social & family life, book, 1377 
chlorpromazine, 1697 
clinical psychology, historical survey, 4694 
crime related mental illness & socio-legal labels, 1781 
development of psychology as science, 8157 
diagnostic label of schizophrenia, 11590 
Edmund Husserl's phenomenology, book, 10534 
evolution of psychotherapy, 2991 
family, affective disorders & sex, 5765 
female body in art & fashion & social position of women, 8818 
Freud & his ambitions & abandonment of hypnotism, 3 
Freud's retraction of seduction theory, 8160 
Greek concepts of mind & insanity, 6041 
roup dynamics & psychological study, 10022 

Heid ег, & unconscious, 6050 
Hitler & megalomania, 10320 
international psychological congresses, 15593 
intuition & experiment & child psychology, Binet, 12133 
kleptomania, 13336 
legal psychology in USSR, 3480 25 
life, & personality & academic achievement prediction, 12618 
life, psychic trauma variables, schizophrenic & normal, 5733 
Lotse’s teaching of psychology in 1842, 4693 
marriage therapy, 7793 ^ 
mental hospital & government, 1830-1920, book, 12421 EH 
mental hygiene movement & public health approach in US, 
Merleau-Ponty & phenomenology, 6038 
military psychology in USSR, 3481 
music jon, 2853 _ - 
neurosis & schizophrenia, review, 10537 
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Holtzman Inkblot Test 


new dimensions of psychology, review, 11591 
personality analysis of Mary Todd Lincoln, 5793 
phenomenological psychology & William James, book, 10536 
phenomenology, & dream interpretation, 2034 
phrenology influence on American psychology, 11589 
pneuma concept of soul, of psychology, 817 ` 
power & equality, psychoanalytic interpretation, book, 4134 
perna погоде. 95. 
sychiatry, 
ME American development & Adolf Meyer, 12702 
psychiatry, thought & practice, 6037 
psychoanalysis in US, 7136 
psychoanalytic movement by Freud, 7134 
psychoanalytic theory, biographical sketches, book, 3479 
psychoanalytic theory, in US, book of readings, 6796 
psychological thinking in ancient India, 8155 
psychology & emotion emphasis 1900 to 1960, 11583 
psychology in England in 18th & 19th centuries, 8156 
psychology in Kentucky, 1914-1964, 6042 
psychology of art, 8159 
psychology of Brunswik, 6039 1 t 
psychology, Renaissance, self-portrait & mirror, 818 
psychology, since 1900, 825 — 
psychopharmacotherapy, ancient methods, 819 
EL & use, in psychology curriculum, 4707 va 
school subject, & behavioral change, good citizen training, 1945 
selfconcept,2036 | jh 
social, Protestant ethnic dissolution in US, book, 12217 
Soviet psychology, biographies, 9323 
state mental hospital, mid-nineteenth century, 10535 
teaching, 8037 
Thorndike & his teachers, 4691 
trepanated skulls of 2500-2000 BC in Czechoslovakia, 4281 
USSR, Vygotsky contribution, 3482 
Watson & Titchner, 822 
17th century medical thought & emotion, & psychotherapy, 4692 
Holtzman Inkblot Test 
alcohol drinking effect, & mental stability, 2951 
color response, autism & stimulus strength, 5487 
content & prior verbal reinforcement, 4258 
creative potential correlates, 5495 
cross culture comparison, US & Denmark & Germany & Mexico & 
, China, 7731 
juvenile delinquent responses, 3154 
& reading improvement, scores, elementary school, 7732 
Н response length & score, 13208 
оте | 


adolescence & Mond making S 12170 
care program & thioridazine in psychiatric emergency service, 12411 
{ш 5 БОША, 4305 pensi 
агу report of residential experiences, aging, 8731 
. & family relationships, 10-19 yr olds, Bi 
management & teaching of family relationships, 12599 
& school environment vs sex role & sex typing, children, 4149 
therapy in treatment program, disturbed. hil Iren, 11322 
visits, interpersonal dynamics, depressed patients, 5821 
Homicide (see also Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 
amnesia, & treatment with hypnosis, 7790 
followed by suicide, family, book, 6821 
mental disorders, 3142 
& mental illness & incidence of Schizophrenics, 7880 
mental illness & matricide, 7879 
organic brain conditions, 2 cases, 3145 
prevention & psychiatric treatment, 11309 
recurrent mass homicide & psychoanalytic interpretation, 11311 
suicide, nonliterate societies, 1780 Y 
violence, & suicide & aggravated assault, 4408 
Homing н 
tinct, complex behavior of animals, book, 12003 
i шщ Siem Y 
internal clock hypothesis & astronavigation, homing pi; 
magnetic field sensitivity, pigeon, [o i ipaum el 
Homosexuality (see also Sexual Deviation) 
attraction & aversion to power, psychoanalytic theory, 476 
biological etiology of transvestism, 2774 
borderline mental defective, rehabilitation, 4483 
combined group & individual therapy, males, 8933. 
diagnosis, from Rorschach, 11172 
differential conditioning procedure & behavior therapy, 2778 
etiology & gender identity, 1727 
& father characteristics & sex typing, 5353 
female. father role in genesis, 473 
female, psychoanalytic interpretation, 1495 
female. psychoanalytic theory, perceptual study, 2771 
& frigidity, latent, women, 12244 
group psychotherapy, 5566 
increased latent, during group therapy, woman, 8930 
male, & parent-child relations, psychoanalytic theory, book, 1492 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Hospital & Hospitalization 


male, father role in genesis, 472 

male, in identical twins, péreuotheneny. 475 

paranoid mechanisms, 180. 

paranoid schizophrenia, 641 — Y! 
parental influence & sexual identity, psychoanalytic view, 8767 
prison, & treatment, 7876 

prostitutes & blackmailers, group therapy, 5664 


choanalytic interpretation of genesis, 1744 
т ен vs behavior therapy, 8908 
psychotherapy, male, 5538 


chotherapy, merging, case history, 7941 : 

Ed deviation as isguise for hostlity & aggression, 5661 

social environment, child psychiatric hospital, 13297 — 

stress & autonomic response, & paranoid schizophrenia, 5742 

structure, psychoanalytic view, 7607 

women's reformatory, 2773 J 

Hormone (see also the several hormones, Endocrine) 

ACTH & behavior & avoidance & startle & food consumption, rat, 
10884 

adrenocorticotrophin-releasing, in peripheral blood & stress, 7452 

affect states simulated by infused catecholamines, 10883 

andorgen withdrawal & copulatory behavior, hamster, 376 

androgen & estrogen & blood protein, rabbit, 3909 

androgen & reactivity individual differences, male rat, 11979 

androgen intracranial implantation, infant female rat, 5114 

antidiuretic, & water deprivation, rat, 1238 

anxiety in cancer patients, 4277 

brain development & organization, infant rat, 9739 1 

brain organization & hypothalamus & sexual behavior, animals, 
10839 


corticosteroid excretion basal levels, young adults, 5115 

estral cycle, & hypothalamic RNA synthesis, rat, 12934 

estrous cycle & self-stimulation behavior, rat, 7487 

exogenous androgen & early experience, & fear, chick, 8567 j 

кишин» deficiency inherited as autosomal recessive trait, 
9 


hydrocortisone & diencephalon & midbrain activity, cat, 7453 

& incubation in dove, prolactin & progesterone, 301 

insulin & hunger motive & glucose levels, 7455 

insulin tolerance in mentally retarded үле children, 9175 
masculine sexual deviations & etiopathogenesis, therapy, 7609 
neonatal catecholamine injection & later behavior, rat, 6385 
noradrenaline granules in vesicular gland, bull, 7443 

Pina growth hormone & offspring brain weight increase, rat, 


pituitary hormone & hepatic deamidase in rat, 298 

plasma cortisol changes & сез of hypnotic trance, 7284 

progesterone & reproductive behavior & brain region, dove, 11978 

prolactin vs progesterone, & dove incubation, 300 

sex, & sleeping patterns, female guinea pig, 9695 

sex, & steroids & serum complement, mouse, 7444 

sex, influence, on activity & mouse complement, 7451 

testosterone& nortestosterone, castration, running behavior, rat, 3893 

testosterone & sex differences in brain, 6386 

testosterone stimulation to cock brain, & mating behavior, 299 

thyroid hormone vs antithyroid drug, startle response, 10870 

thyroidectomy & psychopathological symptoms, women, 4282 

urinary 17-hydroxycorticoids during rapid eye movement sleep, 7440 

vasopressin, hypopvsestomy & electrocorticogram, cat, 10842 _ 
ноа а Hospitalization (see also Clinic, Mental Hospital, Institu- 

оп) 

adjustment, children, 8970 

adjustment, medical purs 4358 

aged, & occupational therapy, & furniture & utensil design, 2719 

attitudes & influence of open & closed mental hospitals, 3084 

behavior changes after hospitalization, children, 11268 

En dte in combined group & individual psychotherapy. 


brief contact therapy evaluation, 2994 
cancer patient, 616 
S a us 
children, & bodily concepts, 1401 
& chronicity & iatrogenic factors, 5617 
communication & learning & therapeutic process, children's, 3064 
compliance & noncompliance during long term, 4370 
eus process & knowledge of counseling by patient, 11378 
death Psychothanatological research, 5288 
depression cases, etiology & treatment, 4426 
differential statuses & shared task performance, 7813 
disclosure of terminal illness, 10146 
чара criminal treatment, 9014 
гир addiction, barbiturates & minor tranquilizers, 8553 
лаг & outcome, & early test change as predictor, 11254 
ne oratory model of community Psychiatry, 9081 
ПАШ patterns, sick role, admission, 1836 
fatal Шеш. Social worker role, patient & family, 1709 
ES. emergency room, consultation training, child psychiatrist, 
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Hostility 


& EORR en agencies role in community mental health centers, 
31 
io DE workers & work motivation & job satisfaction sources, 


human relations & personnel training program, 13298 

hypnotherapy for hospital addiction, 4329 

imipramine treatment & depression factor analysis, 13391 

integrated, experiences & racial attitudes, 6559 

life-long, prevention, by shared responsibility, retardate, 730 

& long stay, mental patients, 7820 

m tactics & impression-management, mental patients, 

mental disorder types & occurrence, vs general practice, 13220 

military, brief therapy, 3065 

naval medical officers, & amphetamine use, 589 

nursing care of emotionally disturbed child, 4425 

organizational complexity & coordination, 4664 

outpatient psychiatry, brief therapy, 6782 

paraplegic & quadriplegic patients, rehabilitation, 13427 

parent attitude toward illness of child, 4353 

patient transfers to psychiatric service, 8964 

patient-centered nursing, 13301 

& pediatric psychiatric supervision of staff, 591 

& perceptual selectivity of emotional stimuli, 593 

prediction of diagnosis & disposition in Naval hospital, 11281 

& private practice & psychiatric treatment, 6783 

psychiatric inpatient unit functional analysis, 10216 

psychiatric patients & recognition of disorders by staff, 7846 

psychiatric service organization & development, 5624 

psychosocial crises treatment in emergency service facility, 5616 

psychosomatic ward form & task, children, 9055 

psychotic adolescent patients & college student attendants, 7808 

racial integration & hospitalized Southern mental patients, 5614 

ЭЕ оз -patient contact patterns, staff-stalf interaction effects, 
1 

recording of patient data, 4372 

rehabilitation teamwork, 12420 

residential vs pharmacological treatment, drug addiction, 13325 

role change in clinical psychology, decentralization, 11265 

service characteristics of psychiatric unit of general hospital, 4367 

services reorganization in retarded children's institution, 3075 

simulated critical incident technique as evaluative & teaching device, 
8973 

social interaction therapy, 7810 

social loss of aged dying patients, 11041 

state, alcoholism, abstinence & treatment team, 13329 

student attitude change & participation, volunteer program, 5933 

suicide & anxiety or depressive reaction, patients, 11304 

юр Онысы & subjective experiences in depressive states, 5763 

therapeutic wu in milieu treatment, 8965 

VA, alcoholic patient pairing, 13322 

Hostility (see also Aggression, Anger) 

accuracy of judgment & possession, 5467 

attitudes & humor, 7707 

child's, & parental attitude, 13057 

client, & counselor verbal behavior, 9088 

conditioning of aggressive verbal response & electric shock to other, 
9548 


definition & study methodology, & aggression, 976 
ego control, attribution, in illigitimate pregnancy, MMPI, 2944 
family TAT stories, 10141 
fantasy & self-report, orthopedia, women, 8002 
& fantasy production, children, 10132. 
neurodermatitis patient, & overt aggression, 7931 
obedience assessment, managers, 12342 
& pathological problems of modern man, 6032 Е 
& psychological & somatic symptoms, psychotics & neurotics, 13224 
psychotherapy & psychiatrist's clinical role, 7761. 
self rating & physiognomy & subliminal stimulation, 8324 
self report vs TÀT, psychiatric patient, 1611 
& socioeconomic status & ethnic group, college student, 13202 
& test anxiety, & self evaluation, 521 

Hue (see Color) 

Human Engineering (see Engineering Psychology) 

Human Factors 
& computer programing for simulator control, 13605 
industrial research, annotated bibliography, India, 7180 
operational concept analysis & field data sources, 13602 
quality control, & personnel director, 2011 
task data in aerospace systems & computer usage, 7193 
task data in system design & development, 2007 

Human Relations 
field training, for Peace Corps & cultural shock, 4704 
management training, evaluation, 10500. 
bees training, worker productivity & turnover, US vs USSR, 

10514 


management, textbook, 7109 
overseas military personnel training, 13574 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Hypnosis 


training laboratory, 499 
training program, hospital personnel, 13298 
Humor 


appreciation, development in childhood, 12134 

biology of laughter, 11274 

election jokes & political reference group, 8759 

& emotion & wit, 4681 

fads & fashions & folderol in psychology, 10566 

ош падат, on response, & hostility arousal & embarrassment, 


hostility, & attitudes, 7707 

& irony & sarcasm, & turning against existential reality, 8821 

laughter in psychotherapy, 13262 

preferences vs need aggression & stress & aggressive behavior, 10749 

psychoanalytic view, subconscious, 4384 

& sex differences & psychoanalytic interpretation, 11280 

theory, emotional vs objective content & double meaning, 6062 
Hunger (see also Food, Deprivation) 

brain cortex synaptic organization, rabbit, cat, 13000 

conditioned appetitive drive, rat, 10926 

conditioned drive, rat, 9822 

conditioned emotional response, retention, rat, 9818 

drive & reinforcement & runway performance, rat, 12095 

EEG, cat, 12998 

goal box pairing & aversion, rat, 10930 

igher nervous activity, & thirst, rat, 7466 

learned drive, based on drive, rat; 2605 

level, contaminated food acceptance, rat, 9797 

motive & glucose levels & insulin treatment, 7455 

object restoration in diffraction-limited, system, 8313 

rejection vs affection, ratings, college student, 5775 

stomach loading & sucking response, puppy, 3947 

team procedures in image Espera 12675 

& thirst & drug application to hypothalamus, rat, 3886 

& thirst manifested in dreams, cross-cultural study, 6186 
Hypertension (see Blood Pressure) 
H 5 


affect manipulation & scanning control principle, 4858 
age regression & cognitive test performance, 10743 
alcoholism, therapy, 11225 
amnesia for homicide & treatment, 7790 
amnesia in psychotherapy, 8949 
anorectal surgery, 564 4 
attitudes of volunteers & susceptibles, 114 
behavior theory & suggested amnesia, 6191 
behavior therapy, suggestion & desensitization, 12397 
book of basic readings, 112 
bronchial asthma treatment, 5585 
cancer, therapy, 6750 
conditioned responses within урон 4338 
consciousness & negative hallucinations, 7836 
counseling college students, 4504 oti АЯ 
creative process & hypnoanalytic associations to painting, 4859 
& creativity, 3685 i A 
creativity, preverbal-unconscious origins, 2879 
defensiveness reduction & creativity test performance, 3683 
delusion of hypnotic influence & hypnotic state, 4865 
depth & hypnotizability & inventory of experiences, 107 
diazepam as hypnotranquilizer, 11243 
& dreaming & subconscious, 6797 
dreams & hypnotic depth, 12839 _ 

EEG examination problems with children, 10149 
electrical brain stimulation, rabbit, 3846 

empirical approach, & overview of Barber's work, 10737 
& 


& extinction of conditioned motor response, 111 | 
Freud & his ambitions & abandonment of hypnotism, 3 
frustration tolerance, 8377 Й 
оир psychotherapy, schizophrenic alcoholics, 11237 
Band Test validation, induced aggression & affection, 12355 
hypnoanalysis & body sensations, 10741 ў 
hypnotherapy & psychosomatic hypotheses, 8955 
hypnotherapy & writing techniques, 8945 
hypnotherapy for persistent pain, 8944 
& impulse-defense implications in amnesia, case history, 9066 
inadvertent termination, & hypnotized vs simulating subjects, 4862 
induced facsimile of pain, 10738 У 
induced responses reinforcement through age regression, 4341 
induction & cognitive change, 10739 ‹ 2 
induction & motivational suggestions & suggested ‘regression & recall, 
8370 Ў N 
& learning process, 113 | й К 
literature, European socialist countries, 6194 
& LSD therapy, 11230 Я 
& meaningfulness m verbal uu | 
i tic ami 4 е 
пе ped ape ir ‘of animal hypnotic behavior, 3599 
method without S's knowledge, 7282 
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Hypnotizability SUBJECT 


& motivation on strength & endurance, 6190 
operative experiences investigation & patient problems, 8898 
& pain management, 4339 
рен шор 11239 

hobia therapy, 
үз plasma cartel changes & depth of trance, 7284 — 

& post-hypnotic vs awake drawings & verbal association, 108 
posthypnotic recall & source amnesia, 8373 

posthypnotic source amnesia & spontancous & suggested, 8371 
posthypnotic suggestion effect on process of dreaming, 4863 
posthypnotic suggestion & rationalization mechanisms, 6192 
posthypnotically suggested sleep speech about dreams, 12838 
psychosomatic illness therapy, 662 

psychotherapy & counseling, 4345 

& psychotherapy for hemiparesis, 8941 

reading clinic, children, 9239 - 

recall, susceptibility items & repression vs enhancement, 8379 
repression & implanted conflict, prr ROM view, 7281 
repression & impulse inhibition, 7283 

& role enactment, 6193 — 

role playing, post-hypnotic effects, 968 

self, & hysteria & fanatical states, 1613 _ g Kia 
& spontaneous & suggested posthypnotic amnesia, & suggestibility, 

109 


spontaneous vs suggested amnesia, 8374 

states, & suggestion effectiveness, 3682 — _ 

suggestibility & Guilford-Martin personality scales, 2261 
suggestibility, behavior theory, 2260 _ ç 

Suggestibility, LSD & mescaline & psilocybin, 7871 — | 
suggestion responsiveness following waking & imagination, 8375 
& suggestion therapy & рез іп psychosomatic disease, 4477 
suggestions of alertness & paired associate learning, 3752 

& susceptibility & acquiescence measures, 110 à 

symposium on posthypnotic amnesia & discussion, 8381 
symposium on posthypnotic amnesia & discussion, 8382 
teaching with television, 3505 


INDEX Identity 


lesion & amphetamine suppression of food intake, rat, 6323 

lesion, & thermosensitive locomotion, rat, 6336 

lesions & shock-avoidance training, mouse, 5054 

lesions & temperature & radiothyroxine disappearance, quail, 6391 
norepinephrine stimulation, & eating, rat, 2483 

osmoreceptors, thirst & extracellular fluid, rat, 10872 

oxygen uptake & castration, rat, 6333 . 

reward system & norepinephrine & depression, 10321 

self electrostimulation, squirrel & rat, 11939 

sensory fields control, stimulation, cat, 8522 a 

stimulation reinforcement iscrimination learning, rat, 11933 
temperature, & self environmental temperature regulation, 7462 
ventromedial hypothalamic lesions & avoidance learning, cat, 10846 
ventromedial nuclei lesions & affective reactions vs satiety, 10844 


Hysteria & Hysterics 


acting out in psychiatric ward, & sociopathy, 1712 

aging, 13344 7 

anxiety, аах of promiscuous father, case, 6909 

auditory hallucination, neurosis, case, 5791 

behavioral therapy sequential strategy, case, 10334 

blindness, response to visual cues in operant conditioning, case, 
10339 

clinical judgment & questionnaire, & obsession, 10231 

conversion, identity crises, integrity therapy, 13281 

& disability evaluation in psychiatric illness, 12453 

hysterical personality type, 4422 

mental hospital ward group structure, case, 12527 

pseudo-myasthenia gravis, psychosomatic disorder, 10325 

psychosis, case study, in New Guinea, 669 

recurring hysterical pseudostupors, 7891 

self-hypnosis, 1613 

theory & Charcot, 6040 

beef stimuli & vegetative functions, 6852 


Id (see Psychoanalytic Interpretation) 
therapy & LSD & р) chor ety 5589 Identification 
al 


therapy for hospital addiction, 4329 
therapy for musicians, & post-hypnotic playing & singing, 3044 
therapy for stage fright in female opera singers, 4343 
therapy of case of adult nailbiting, 667 
therapy, subjective experience, 5592 
& tongue thrust swallowing, 1682 
training for clinical & educational research, 8181 
verbal reinforcement & rote learning, 8378 
visual recognition improvement, 3 
volunteers, & personality differences, 106 
& waking-imagination responsiveness, 10742 
Hypnotizability (see also URSI 
emotional problems & psychoses & brain damage, children, 8376 
hospitalized mental patients, 11189 
hospitalized psychotic patients & iothiazines, 4864 
& hypnotic depth, & inventory oi ‘experiences, 107 
kinesthetic & visual judgments, 10736 
& motivated responses, schizophrenia, 1803 
personality & unusual subjective hypnotic-like experiences, 2262 
prediction & alteration, behavior communications approach, 4861 
role Playing & intelligence, children, 2665 
& self attitude, 969 
ai awa рез s ei ES tance, 10744 
Sex, it n ildren's Hypnotic Ses erred Scale, 4860 
Susceptibility, factor analysis, college st 
Hypochondria 7 ео 
endogenous depression, somatic, 5762. 
latrogenic, neuroses & individual therapy, 11324 
& Eg EAT E en MMPI, 13397 
somatic delusions choanalytic i; i 
Hypothalamus » Psyc lytic interpretation, 1737 
Unde ee ceding. area, rat, 7418 
in organization & hormones & sexual behavi г, апі 
carbachol stimulation & avoidance conditions: rar рык к, 
conical ur ed of & cage activity of rat, 7409 ` 
Cholinergic stimulation, water ivati i 
сас & behavior, Sosy Privation ОШЫН 
copulation reward & reward of sexual stimulation 
data processing programs, & correlations, 12769 ` SERIA 
drug application & hunger & thirst, rat, 3886 
electrical stimulation, & stalking & eati 


х г M cat, 7415 

electrical stimulation, lateral vs medial, reinforcement, 74 
adir гоз; à l, 19 

electrical stimulation, & mating behavior, pi н 

electrical stimulation & d КҮЛНЕ 


rinking & self i 
estral cycle, rat, 12934 er rc CEE) 


estrogen implants, & endocrine, & behavior, tabbit, 246 
ке eer control over CR & differential inhibition, 

rabbit, 3 
hyperphagies & quinine water tolerance, rat; 6425 


leine-Levin syndrome, eating & withdrawal & sexuality, 4390 
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Identity 


adolescent maturation, ps coer ‚ 5540 
adults, & childhood socialization, 2 Hf 

& birth order, of child with parent, 6520 

children, semantic differential & sex appropriate games, 8716 
class consciousness & subjective perception, 8764 

& college major change & sex, 8651 

complex sound, learning & prompting vs confirmation, 2393 
concept, & probability matching, 5004 

& СЫП TAM v 

cue validity & specificit: robability, 3615 

early, of mildly Fetarded; 739 d 

& empathy & communication, 6607 

family patterns & religion, 9974 

group, & adjustment, Puerto Rican adolescents, 5332 

hostile, & intractable asthma, 5773 

& identity, 6622 

inpatient psychotherapy, adolescent girls, 11251 

& introjection & incorporation in personality development, 600 
juvenile delinquent adjustment, mental hospital program, 4413 
juvenile delinquent, & self evaluation, 10258 

КАПА characteristics, 8132 

mental health counselor, with client, 5814 

message tance & low-credible sources, 11125 

parent, & defense choice, children, 12160 

parent, & marriage partner choice, 450 

parental & personality development, 387 

parental, & introversion & extraversion, adults in Pakistan, 10098 
parental, male process & reactive schizophrenics, 12506 
Projective, in therapeutic process, 7774 

public-affairs opinion leader, 2835 

qualitative, of taste of sucrose-sodium chloride stimuli, 11753 
гасе, in northern & southern children, 4055 

role, & seo strength & rod-and-frame test, 2927 

self, & religious group affiliation, 7604 


semantic differential & i А f 
cies, 8817 anxiety level & inferred, & response tenden. 


Ss & parents of retardates Perception of social competence, 


sex role, children, 2-11 yr olds, 9897 
star, & telescope field of view requirements, 13597 
target, simulated orbital reconnaissance, 13604 

televised symbols & symbol resolution, 67 


visual & auditory, sequential stimulation, 2228 


crises in conversion hysteria, integrity thera 
crisis of college student, com аА етар ‚ 13281 


development failure & Passi 5639 dn 
Eriksen's theory & identi isis & identity diffusi 

nder | гу х pu crisis & identity diffusion, 4048 
š identification, 6622 
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Ideology 


insight & consonant values, patient & therapy, 2990 
interpersonal interaction, & role, book, 10036 
Jewish adolescent, 463 
left-right polarization, in psychotics, 4439 
Negro with leukodermia, racial & sexual, case, 6911 
primary, & role of narcissism in mother-child relationship, 402 
psychoanalysis, social change & social character, book, 11201 
psychoanalytic view, & reading disability, 5633 
search, & clinical psychology students, 10556. 
search, by wife, & marital relationship, 684 
self, & consciousness of reality, book, 7135 
sense & alcohol use, problem drinkers, 3126 
теше & phobic & obsessive-compulsive patients, 
theory, psychoanalytic view, 5652 
& verbalization, 5636 
& vocational choice, 5969 
Ideology (see Belief, Value) 
Illness (sec also Disease, Mental Disorder) 
& absenteeism in industry, 12638 
appendectomy & career choice, Asian & US students, 13216 
arteriosclerosis, & mediated interference, paired associate task, 9592 
brain tumor, pre & post operation adjustment, adolescents, 4529 
child, parent attitude, hospitalization, 4353 
childhood, & surgery, psychoanalytic view, book, 6495 
childhood, long term & effect on family, 2699 
children & mother personality, 11022 
conversion reaction vs organic symptom, psychiatric criteria, 12523 
delirium tremens, institutionalization, physiological measures & 
therapy, 10244 
diabetic children & intelligence, 5450 
pem le gastric ulcer, rat, 3880 4 
folk medicine, & mental rder, Pennsylvania Germans, 11058 
frequency, & personality & anxiety, nurses, 10143. 
headache & personality & stress, 2859 
headaches & intelligence & personality & social factors, 7838 
intractable duodenal ulcer, prediction of surgery success, 12372 
medical patients, neurosis prevalence, sex differences, 5710 
mental £ physical, & private stress & public ritual & cross cultural 
differences, 13398 
& mental disorder, Africa, 11356 
migraine & psychotherapy, 5551 ч 
migraine headache, case histories analysis, 13231 
parental response & child perception, 2702 
patient behavior, response factors, 13233 
physical, & mental health & mortality & old age, 13396 
physical, followed by psychiatric disorder, 571 
pica, prevalence, children, 1—6 yrs, 13067 
Psychological aging & лор age, 9950 
sella turcica, endocrine & sleep disorders, 8501 
suicide, physical & mental, England, 1774 
terminal, disclosure to patient, 10146 
tuberculosis, & emotional problems, 13222 
ulcerative colitis, & family interaction patterns, 13230 
& worker absenteeism, Europe vs US & Canada, 11542 
Illumination (see Lighting) 
Illusion (see also Muller-Lyer Illusion) - 
Ames Trapezoid reversal & verbal suggestion, 7238 
Archimedes spiral & brain damage diagnosis, 9003 
Archimedes spiral aftereffect & instructions, 4792 М 
Archimedes spiral н заа. psychotics, 6848 
auditory time estimation, I-Kundt, 36 А 
brain Чиа & waterfall, aftereffect persistence, alcoholics, | 1410 
cross-cultural differences, binocular paralax, 
depth perception & perspective reversal, 10668 
disillusionment & life disenchantment, book, 12447 
displacement paradox & geometric, & dimension problem, 3621 
eidetic imagery & monocular vision, 11696 
elevation & moon, 9310 м 
error of estimation & stimulus magnitude, 10670 
де & brain physiology & Уат ee ure ка 8326 
fantasy, psychosis ject investment 
figural фетейес. & ON of intensity & onset & decay & transfer 
characteristics, 11697 _ 
figural aftereffect, mechanism & theory, 4791 
inversion, parabolic flight & otolith function, 11698 
line trisection & bisection, repetitive visuo-motor test, 9466 
— figure s * illusory Lex dus 95 
lecker cube reversal, figure parts contri d 
Necker cube reversal resistance & field independence, 8327 
Necker cube reversibility & figure presentation rate, 8305 
Oppel, systematic error & stimulus magnitude, 3650 
perspective i: & instructions, geometric, 9464 
phantoms in child & infant amputees, 961 
phantoms, aplasia & touch, 96: 
pheniprazine & visual im: 
prism, & dislocated equival 


in perceptual deprivation, 10667 
classes, 4795 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Imitation 


repetition & improvement, age differences, 10691 
shape-slant relations under reduction conditions, 11700 
size relation set, 3 objects vs 2 objects, 921 
size-weight, & set extinction, 990 
slide presentation, 3616 
space orientation, adaptation, Aubert-Illusion, 3618 
structural & defensive functions, 7239 
sun, remembered size & distance judgments, 8302 
susceptibility, & analytic ability & personality traits, 4793 
susceptibility, & size constancy estimates, 6143 
susceptibility, & size constancy estimates, 6144 
unrealistic experiences tolerance & originality, 12324 
visual & tactual spatial, 919 
visual, as constancy phenomenon, 64 
Image 
binaural acoustic, associated neural activity, 2232 
cognitive & intraperceptive, & information & form perception, 8479 
development process & orienting period of activity, children, 12139 
evaluation & restoration, 8328 
interpreters ability & completeness vs accuracy requirements, 12694 
interpreters, Army selection battery development, 72( 
magnification & flight by periscope & practice, 13603 
mental, in child, Piaget, book, 12154 
mental, psychoanalytic interpretation, 8170 
mirror, reversal & monocular discrimination training, pig, 3988 
mirror, transfer & binocularly trained pecking, pigeon, 13017 
Pedagogical ш) epileptic children, 
'esident's, to children & adults, 2783 
religious psychology & father & mother, & Q sort, 12239 
retinal, abnormal displacement during eye movements, 11740 
retinal, viewing time, 7261 
role, & social pressures, chronic schizophrenic, 13390 
self, & of fellow postgraduate students, 13525 
sharp, perception hypotheses & moving objects, 4801 


aerial, interpretation, reference aids, 6023 
consciousness & hallucinations & pseudohallucinations, 5729 
eidetic, & retardates, 740 
eidetic, Africa, & recall, children & adults, 9966 
eidetic, monocular vision, 11696 
fragmenting visual images, verbal vs nonverbal reports, 11725 
imprinting & elementary conditioning, 10095 
memory, authority of memory, definitions, book, 6284 
paired associate learning of children, 418 
projective, Shakespeare's Hamlet, 10134 1 
short term memory, auditory, hearing & deaf children, 2402 
& stimulus concealed figure, 4775 
task & pupil dilation, to abstract vs concrete words, 8477 
task & pupil dilation, 11867 
TAT, with adolescent & adult, 8878 3 
test, objective mental, cerebral palsied children, 707 
visual, & pictorial cognition using dot-image sequence, 7251 
visual, sensory deprivation, operant technique, monkey, 9705 
Imagination (see also Fantasy) — . 
creative, & ego core & boundaries, 532 
creative, Rorschach & experimentation, 5485 
dreams & play & fantasy, blind children, 91 10 
emotional maturity & teaching success, 10478 
empathic, role taking & Rorschach human movement response, 
12337 


existential view, & perception, comparative phenomenology, 9329 
imaginary relationship between group & reality: 8785 
& invention as system, 10095 ES И 
preferred handedness & imaginal situations & forming set, 3710 
waking & hypnosis & suggestion responsiveness, 8375 
waking-imagination & hypnosis responsiveness, 10742 
Imitation : s 2 
behavioral contagion, & conformity & social pressure, 5303 
children, of peers, & task familiarity, 7560 
children, of resistance to temptation, 9915 
conditioned generalized, autistic children, 3204 
& confidence in model & self, college women, 10087 
determinants of, & affiliative behavior, 8843 e à 
development & sex & age & reinforcement probability, children, 9909 
human functioning & computer, 877 
learning, bird, 3961 / 
mental retardation, generalization of learned, 8024 н i 
mimetic motions quantitative analysis method & psychodiagnosis, 
13314 S + SE 
modeling behavior & nurturance & parental child rearing attitudes, 
Жайса м t, children, 10988 | 
modeling cues & reinforcement, ch is 
mother-infant relations, хооро кучо ы, book, 7541 
T innovation in transi! societies, ° 
Pieri & direct & vicarious reinforcement, college 
student, 9602. 
response acquisition, rat, 10929 
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restraints & judgmental agreement, 13159 
song learning, bird, 6432 
whistles, birds, 6416 
Immigrant 
intelligence & national origin, 6628 
manai illness, West Indian, in London, 459 
refugees & social psychopathology, 7599- 
Test of vocabulary for retardate elimination, 6639 


approach to moving block, of guinea pig, 327 
atoeh nent to object in open field, duck, 3941 


auditory stimuli, chicks, 6418. 
behavior control & stimulus, ducklings, 8641 
conditioning & imagination, 10095 
distribution of practice, young chicken, 9781 
& drug indi immobilization, chicken, 8562 
food, turtle, 2585 
heartbeat sound, neonates, 9883 
& perceptual learning, chicken, 7481 
primacy & recency, chick, 1277 
Impulsiveness i 
childhood, Mur usage, & social class, 4084 
compulsivity as SVIB moderator variable, 10639 
conceptual, & physique, children, 8883 
queer delinquent vs mentally disturbed adolescent, 2133 
I 


Test, & ego & superego, 12354 
impaired quie control indicator on WAIS, 7720 
inhibition & A ш, hypnosis, 7283 
mental hospital security cottage, IES Arrow-Dot scores, 3080 
spiral aftereffect, anxiety & heart rate, 2172 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reinforcement) 
bargaining game, & threat, 10001 
conformity, & group attraction & acceptance, 10049 
development & values, children, 5247 
discrimination learning, & age, children, 9899 
dyad interaction, bargaining pne 11098 
& information value in verbal conditioning, 2395 
instructions & productivity, retardates, 11428 
magnitude & success probability & heart rate & reaction time, 8387 
motivation generalization, & incidental learning, 118 
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md learning, & verbalization & symbolization, children, 


productivity vs dropping of individual incentives, 5995 
quality & ivation & number of reinforcements, rat, 1301 
self reinforcement & age, children, 12130 

bos ние сие но 10812 

social & monetary, human lever ing & feedback, 4979 
social, & work group behavior, 88 34 

systems & attitudes & activities, college faculty, 11517 


value & response speed & nonreinforcement, “ed але 
verbal, & discrimination task & E's N i 
' je ion) & E's race, Negro children, 2271 
теги (фон Dui ing/Inci 
! Шет (see Learning/Incidental) 
Inds (see also Dependency) 


& children under 15 yrs old, Fin 5693 


mistrust & defensive omnipotence, di ized child, 13405 
Suppression by parents & reddening of child's skin, 9653 


creativity, summation deficiencies, 8831 

discrimination reversal learning, 12057 

literacy, educational level prediction of letters, 4164 

System & long term information output of human operator, 8147 
user vocabulary & thesaurus. development, 4196 


achievement & school administrati 
adolescence, attitude & fear, 2709 — nO ied 
пое, ла 7583 . 
lolescence, values, ideal you man & wi . 7585 
adolescent health problems & educational таноо 3362 
a ts, attitude toward youth clubs, 12185 
adolescents, intelligence & a justment & 
ак socioeconomic level i 
"agricultura graduate students, curricula lerences, 
poe Ier эш 
ишде toward Pakistan, high l 
attitudes toward social reform, 2785 е асра 
а treatments in mental illness, 7778 
pies pre & ар tests, 9425 
rown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits & Atti і, 
& Canadian mother child e MARE 269 des iron 
caste & mental disorders, 6853 
caste system, intelligence & academic achievement, 9964 
Cattell's Culture Free Intelligence Test use, 9359 
children population characteristics, 2737 
Christian vs non-Christian group stereotype & preference, 4129 
SES deg intelligence & adjustment & academic achievemen: 


BED 


Individual Differences 


partner, 12216 


i bout marria; 
MR ERN reram АНАК of villagers 12251 


community development pi im & attitu 
counseling process & cultural setting, 3395 

DAT applicability to Hindi speaking students, 9430 
educational psychology, textbook, 8029 

engineering aptitude test, 11650 

engineering students, self concept, 12328 

EPPS & needs, col women, & US, 9967 

EPPS, in Hindi, 94; 

factor analysis, Poona University predegree exam, 12782 
family planning, attitude of husband & wife, 12218 

family planning, attitude & practice, 12229 

farmer value dec E 2746 

farmers, social values, 

father attitude toward adolescence, 7706 

goals & values of college students, 5316 

group intelligence test, 13185 

ідапсе needs of college students, survey, 4623 

figh school students" educational goals, 12611 

Hindi version of Stanford-Binet vocabulary test, 2129 к 
Hindu family values, & om Me eei in South Africa, 12215 
history of psychological thinking, 

pen factors research, annotated bibliography, 7180 

ideal self & 9505 of Nehru, 11061 

& Indians, American students’ images, 8052 

individual & social values in college students, 1477 
innovation vs communication abilities, Indian farm leaders, 10057 
intelligence & personality, adolescent boys, 2869 
intelligence test & academic achievement, 13536 

intelligence test for high school & college, 5453 

job satisfaction in clerical occupations, 5997 

juvenile delinquei rehabilitation center, 12486 
аир in classic Brahmanism, criticism of Biardeau, 8809 
language testing, bilingual children, 12623 

love intensity & kinship closeness, women, 131 23 
Majumdar's Scholastic Aptitude Test & time limit, 13201 
Maudsley Personal attitudes of women, 2743 

iff 


Maudsley Personality Inventory, Hindi & Punjabi versions, 2136 

mental illness as punishment & psychiatry, 4714 

WI um Percepto-Diagnostic Test & clinical validity with adults, 
4 

MMPI profiles for academic groups, 2947 

MMPI validation, 9436 

Mosaic Test, Hindus & Muslims, 13215 

mother participation in child жнр upper middle class, 4130 

music & M socialization, Ug 9972 

nation character & individual personality congruence, & US, 7594 

Revie Defence Academy cadet grading, environmental factors, 


national integration, social vs emotional, 1467 
nursery school adjustment, English speaking children, 7042 
оа engineering & international personnel management, 


organizations & leadership, rural, 12715 
preference for Psychology as school subject, 2066 
projective technique, chan, proneness, farmers, 13212 
psychology & industry, 9358 
tites & rituals & social & psychological significance, 7957 
Rorschach intell factors & education, untouchables, 9975 
Rosenzweig P-F ' adult form, 7705 
Rosenzweig Р.Е Study reliability, 9442 
social desirability ratings & achievement motivation, & US college 
Students, 12219 
social distance тас ати & раа 11651 3 
socioeconomic igh school examination failure, 13 
student leadership, абе miah & anxiety, 6597 
student teaching, & correlates of success, 776 
Survey of Interpersonal Values, teacher trainees, & US, 12209 
D of vede Values, 00 teacher trainees, 12211 
а 

ТАТ reli aa erences, college student, 2965 

ripura tribal & nontribal boys, test formance, 6561 

derachievement, 8th grade, 10421 E 

universities & student services, conference proceedings, 
vocational interest, secondary school leaving students, 2712 


WAIS Block Design, illiterate Ss, 1 
worldminded attitudes, college Ан) 9970 
(American) 
acculturation, & Semantic differential, 2755 
я » academic achievement, personality disturbance, Sioux, 
adolescence, personality disorder formation, Nebraska, 5317 
lcoholism, treatment & substitute activities, 9010 — ` 
doped Chiricahua ai u tion & ality traits, 2752 
ing ш A мака Teincarnation & cultural patterns; 10544 
t, — Individual ds Ag 
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adjective check list scores & environment & genetics, 10901 


Industrial Psychology 


androgen & reactivity, male rat, 11979. 

anxiety & social influence iance susceptibility, 13195 
attitudes, vs work group, 13: 

& autokinetic movement stability, 3619 

autonomic nervous system responsivity, 5038 


basic vs improvement research scientists in industry, 9297 


‚9; 
capacity temporal factors in learning &  perseveration- 


consolidation hypothesis, 
child psychology & intuition & experiment, Binet, 12133 
& concept of normality, 11145 
criterion for healthy person, 6486 
determinants & research design & models, 5205 
discrimination task performance, children, 5253 
early experience & adult behavior analysis, rat, 12020 
educational development, book, 11452 
exploratory behavior & level of arousal, 8385 
free response-speed & nality, 8851 
& genetics & culture, & intelligence & creativity, book, 515. 
& identity & field dependency, twins, 5270 
individualism, psychological & demographic correlates, 1314 
industrialization & individualism, l 
& instruction modes in training, 8110 
inter- & intra-, in energy түнт & efficiency, 6219 
& item analysis model, 10585 
learning & instruction film effect, 3347 
man & contemporary society, book, 12709 
measurement, in ratings of social desirability, 2899 
mental activity at sleep onset, 11269 
model for multiple regression, 9383 
naming objects, response latency, 3726 
normality & concept & definition, 11148 
orientation reaction, 6132 
paired associate learning & reinforcement schedule, 1089 
& perceptual styles eru induced failure, 4798 
performance, & arousal, 1 
& personality of college dropouts, 9217 E 
personality, & potential coronary & роого subjects, 10903 
personality, & stimulus & observation time, 83 
physiological individuality, 11184 
psychophysiology, & emotions, 10906 
psychotherapy, ri anthropological viewpoint, 11234 
reactive inhibition & learning & performance, 11781 
reinforcement ex) ncy a & delay, 8399 — 
S-R Inventory of Anxiousness & situation & behavior, 8252 
self description, of S & E, 5474 
self instructional material adaptation, 11475 
spontaneous movement in motor performance & age, 8712 
statistical learning model parameters, 9387 
teaching & planned instruction, 8038 
typology & biometrics, 10579 x 
values, in caste groups, college students, India, 1477 
verbal & motor learning, book, 10774 
visual backward masking susceptibility, 12813. 
Industrial Psy 
accident prevention, iron & steel industry, 10527 
арры India, 9358 
clinical treatment of workers, book, 13558 
conference in Barcelona, 3418 Р 3 
empio snaa opportunity symposium introduction, bn 
equal employment opportunity lems, symposium, 
B of training methods чураан бта 8116 
existential trends & Adler, 9955 
introductory text, 7077 1 
man-machine system, function allocation, 1969 
MM or A research, < 2 osi 
mobility of farmers into industry, France, à 
Negro ys white job applicants on vocabulary & reading tests, 9275 
pirchoiiay applied to life & work, text, 
hpil'rein commemoration, USSR, 12732 
& test development & measurement & validation, 8262 
therapy & an overview, 7132 
work conditions & mental health, 4648 
work therapy programs & evaluation, 5596 
Industry (see Business, Personnel/Industrial) _ 
Infancy (see also Neonate) ba. 
activity level & vulnerability to deprivation, 12132 
affectivity, Piaget & psychoanalytic theory, 2655 
amputation & phantoms, 961 
arousal & attention, 12124 
attention development & visual preferences, 13066 d 
autism, sensory deprivation, deviant receptor preferences, 13064 
autoerotic head banging & incomplete maternal stimulation, 
brief separation effects, book, 7544 
brightness discrimination, 6488 
capacity for flexible development, 390 
cardiac rate & nonnutritive sucking, 3910 
cardiac response as correlate of attention, 5218 
childhood schizophrenia & early infantile autism, 3219 
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childhood schizophrenia & early infantile autism, 3220 

cleft palate & normal crying, speech clinician judgment, 11397 
clinging & following tendency, 389 

clinging tendency, 391 

cognitive development, 3 cases, 7540 

M of sucking & head turning & olfactory behavior, 


contingency awareness & development & generalization & some 
hypotheses, 8677 H E 

Bue eri fr leno 1 dinal 404 

crying duration , longitudinal study, 4041 

developmental Bo ddp. lectures, 10980 

discrimination, a| itus test, 9426 

early experience Perey & 3 book, 7542 

experience origin of racial prejudice, 537 

experience, in sheep, & visual cliff performance, 326 

& failure to thrive, 10987 

feeding & elimination training, Europe, 8671 

feeding behavior, & о development, 1387 

feeding methods & adolescent nality, 2653 

fetal behavior & environment & adult personalities, 10983 

Е smiling & heart rate response to face representations, 

fixed ratio & extinction Uus 2nd year, 6493 

free play behavior & GSR, normal & mongoloid, 5879 

Gesell Developmental Schedules, & adoption placement, 2973 

hand movements during first year, 1389 

hand preference & development, 10986 

hearing test & follow-up, 7556 

institutionalization, reasons & length of stay, 4359 

institutionalized, extra tactile stimulation, 5214 

ee ir Pd behavior comparison, human & monkey, 


ces on presentation of mask of human face, 392 
malnutrition & intellectual development, 9889 и pve 
pne relations, comparative psychology, & imitation, book, 


movement development, tension & effort, 1391 
needs & child rearing, book, 1392 P ну inue 
observinj reat & visual preferences & visual stimuli habitua- 
tion, 121 
operant behavior, reinforcement schedule, 7543 
operant play & apparatus for 3 manipulanda, 3597 
operant responding & visual conjugate reinforcement, 4044 
optomotor response to а t motion, 7546 З 
orienting & attending behavior & stimulus-locus uncertainty, 12119 
parenthood without guilt, book, 1378 
pattern com) ped attention & nd 
tion ject orientation, smiling, 
Bees ual behavior, 5217 


phonetic content of cries, brain damaged "d normal, 12568 
reference for 
k preschool pe tests, review & evaluation, 7220 
psychoanalytic interpretation of object relations, book, 393 
psychoanalytical Кылкан 3016 
rapid pregnancy families, dependency, 7548 
rating Beh & intellectual development at 4 yrs, 9893 
reasons for institutionalization & length of stay, 4: 
reliability of Bayley s scale of mental & motor development, 4770 
signal package for toilet training, 9884 
slant perception & shape соп! , 5212 
hand positions, 1098: 
stimulation & activity & learning, cat, 3943 
stimulation & development, 13063 


stress susceptibility & & motor vulnerability, 6490 
x lowi re cerebral palsied, 4541 


iag methods. 1212 
testing met p 
verbal reinforcement, & normal & mentally retarded children, 12140 
visual discrimination, 13062 xe 
isual fixation, 8672 dh ri 

visual fixation & heart пзе, novel stimuli, 9881 

visual functioning evaluation scale, 867: 

visual preference, 5220 R : 

vocalization, preparatory stage of speech formation, 8676 
Inference uations 

concept attainment & age & nonverbal intelligence, 10823 


grammar rules, 1530 y 


observer, reliability measurement, 3593 {н Ж 
subjective obabllity estimates, conditional nonindependent data 
basis, 11875 зи va 
& verbal chaining & mediation, 11820 ^m 
Inferiority Feeling {о also А‹ 2 е) is 
к == Gren Influence, Social Power, Interpersonal, Persuasion) 


TT 


Information 


Information (see also Communication, Information Theory, Language) 
acquisition strategies & problem solving, 10817 
amount, & feedback, decision making efficiency, 12925 
Army scientific & technical information system & тапроме: needs, 
11519 "e 
assimilation, updated alpha-numeric displays, 13611 _ 
auditory pitch discrimination, processing, & reaction time, 2237 
available & brief tactile presentations & short term memory, 11837 
& bargaining power, 3807 k 
biased indoctrination & selectivity of new information, 2451 
& Bourdon Test performance, 8th grade, 3779 
capacity of motor responses & different cognitive sets, 4895 
choice behavior, vs reward, 6311 1 T í; 
choice conflict & subjective uncertainty in decision making, 8489 
choice vs noninformation, unavoidable shock, 
chunks in free recall learning, 3754 
classification, interest profiles, in personnel research, 4719 
collective, & cognitive dissonance & social judgment & propaganda, 
9960 


concept learning, processing computer model, 7312 ` 
conceptual structure, pattern, processing vs complexity, 10822 
conditionally nonindependent, & decision making, 6307 
conditioning acceptance or rejection, 4941 —— 
confiding vs material lending & untrustworthiness, 8795 
continuing memory, processing, 7363 
cues, linear & nonlinear relation to task, 6310 
decision making & reaction time, 3724 . centies 
& discriminability & absolute judgment choice reaction time, 8488 
display & decision task timeliness & accuracy, 7381 
dissonant, & selection in task, 2440 БЫ, 
distribution perception & group senian miake participation, 541 1 
encoding & decision time in choice behavior, 6303 
exchange & nomenclature & methodology in psychiatry, 10568 
feedback in tractor driving model, 9269 
pe & level of knowledge, age & sex & occupation, 2731 

штап factors research in command, processing systems, 12693 
input & response time with key-pressing, 6220 
input vs performance, 8476 
intake, model, 3525 
& interpersonal prede & revealing & integrative complexity, 7721 
learning & problem solving strategy, semantic, 379 
library documents retrieval system, 12747 
load & perceptual load, 918 
load & search in complex decision tasks, 2452 
long term storage, & short term memory, 1094 
long term, output of human operator, 8147 

measurement of visual signals, 7298 
motivation & curiosity & quest for information, 11769 
& noncompetitive interpersonal conflict, 4188 
opinion formation in adversary situation, preferences, 8779 

ive & cognitive images, & form perception, 8479 

person perception, first impression & new, 5302 

picture recognition, human & animal, 3638 

Pu & impression formation, 12246 

prior certainty in choice behavior, 3809 

processing & conceptual керю! in teachers, 7070 

processing & paper-and-pencil & mental multiplication, 12913 
processing & readability of weather messages, ? 127 

processing & social influence & conformity in dyad, 1528 
processing by schizophrenics, & concept formation, 10297 
processing computer system, psychiatric records, 6101 
processing, set for speed vs accuracy, 7366 

processing, visual, eye movement, 948 

parnog diagnostic decision making, 5654 

randomization, card sorting & generating juences, 
reaction time vs increased т & е of. re 4903 
reaction time, unequally likely alternatives, 10773 

recall, generated by sequential set of rules, 13168 
& recall, simultaneous vs successive presentation, 8466 
relevance & interpersonal prediction accuracy, 8485 
retrieval, graduate training programs, 9345 
Russian & Georgian grapheme distribution, value, 7671 
search & conceptual & environmental complexity, 6309 
search & processing in decision making uncertainty, 1127 
search, pre-decisional, & uncertainty & arousal, 3805 
secking, subjective certainty & information utility, 5017 
жу & message agreement & сазе of refutation & dissonance, 


9641 


serial vs parallel processing & reaction time, 3725 

set & acquisition in verbal learning, 6245 

stimulus, neglect in choice task, 7385 

storage of spatial, & response, in complex displays, 4675 
storage, dimensionality, 3777 

storage, neuroradiology data, 12938 

team procedures in image interpretation, 12675 
transforms difficulty level in short-term retention, 1103 
transmittal, alphanumeric vs conventional forms, 8493 
use in problem solving & efficiency, 1116 
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visual & tactual, contradictory, & adaptation, 2181 
information 


Inheritance (sec Genetics) 
Inhibition (sce also Conditioned Inhibition, Extinction, Interference) 


Inhibition, 


1 


& stimulus fluctuation & i ial time i i itioni 
JR y intertrial time in eyelid conditioning, 1047 


Insect 


development, 4196 
аага ion, 10016 


vocabul: 
ied & indirect person 


verbal & visu: 


Theory (see also Information 

& aesthetic perepuon Cok; 8819 

body-langua; 
Sie P? deem & Jake 292 
& contemporary psychology, 9342 Д 
conventional vs nonconventional methods & organization, 3808 
cybernetics, & game theory & conflict modcl, 12750 
entropy & prediction of half-tone pictures, 2448 
entropy & total one participation index calculation, 9395 
figure perception, 4808 _ 1 
generation, random digits, number & time, 2420 
group influence, scattering, & perceptive judgment, 12266 
& language, 7661 
letter redundancy & authorshi 
measurement of meaning, 245. 
motivation & reinforcement, & group processes, book, 4186 
multidimensional stimulus information & processing time, 9632 
nonsense syllable learning, 3751 — 
perception & Gestalt theory & motivation, 9458 
problem solving, processing model, 11872 
redundancy patterns, & classification & memory, book, 7384 
Rozeboom's linear correlation theory, 9399 
& search-discrimination time, 11703 
statistics, discriminating 2 stochastic лера 12748 
tracking behavior application, reply, 908 
tracking behavior application, criticism, 909 
uncertainty, quantification, 3810 


ip & topic & structure, 6611 


action of dene re on spinal neurons, 11963 
arousal habituation, & excitatory mechanisms, 9564 
auditory discrimination, intensity change, dot: 6453 
brain centers in sexual behavior, male rat, 7532 
classical conditioning unconditioned response, 7498 
closed brain traumata, verbal & motor, 6841 
closed brain traumata, active & passive, 6842 
closed brain traumata, protective, 6849 
& conditioned reinforcement & Hull's learning theory, 8646 
cortical, & drive level & conditioning, neurotics, 11321 
cost/real & imagined, & fixed-interval responding, 1091 
disinhibition in social lea! theory, 1023 
dissipation & delayed conditioned emotionality, 3689 
electroconvulsive shock & retrograde amnesia, 9687 
electroconvulsive shock, conditioned, vs neural consolidation, 9688 
ethanol, conditioned eyeblink, 9706 
& excitation processes & ambiguous cue problem, monkey 
eyelid conditioning, post-trial stimulation, 2335 
fronto-hypothalamic control over CR & differential, rabbit, 8510 
instructions in perceptual tasks, brain damaged, 12569 
instrumental conditioning, 6435 
latent, & nonreinforced 6 pre-exposure, goats & sheep, 1347 
motor learning, & consolidation process, 147 
muscle electrical stimulation, of antagonists, 5036 
proactive in maze learning, 1303 
Proactive, verbal learning, intertrial, 3766 
radiation of cerebral cortex, & excitation, 5119 
reaction time, unexpected stimulus intensity increase, 8409 
reciprocal, vs extinction in therapy, 4927 
repression & impulse, hypnosis, ШТ 
тезропзе areas of auditory neurons in cochlea nucleus, 1204 
response in probability learning, 198 
pubs of p „ lateral, 1207 
Rorschach human movement children, 4256 
a 
tal lesions & timing behavior, rats, 275 
Бар PEE alphabetical letters, 13174 
i ward masking, 
/R g, 12822 


curvilinear response pattern, 5-button linear display, 2332 
EOS ene - learning & performance; Tint 

nce & extraversion-i i 
programed Т гѕіоп-іпігоуегѕіоп, 4873 
Sowbug, 3976 


eid тек 4989 

contextual constraint & verbal learning, 11816 

forgetting, paired associate learning, & i 

memory eie 2e 371 g, & proactive, 10807 

E proactive, list recall, associative loss & unavailabilit ‚9607 


але ve facilitation & low meaningful S-R satiation & meaning 


Insect 


ant, activity rhythms & li 
ant, transport of prey, slight & temperature, 1274 


Pe e 


| 
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Insecurity 


army ant, raiding movements, & seasonal change, 332 
bee & wasp, conditioned recognition of color, 6443 

bee, dance language & orientation, book in German, 1363 
bee, fanning & shiver dances, 1371 : 

cichlid, parent recognition & rearing of young, 330 
cockroach & neurotropic drugs & behavior, 12004 
communication in bees, 6415 

control of territory & study on ants, 8590 

Drosophila obscura, courtship behavior, 375 

egg laying, information from host & adjustment, 12022 
flight & wind speed & direction, measurement apparatus, 1276 
fruit fly, mating behavior, 378 

fruit fly, mating speed, psychogenetic analysis, 9868 
honey bee, color discrimination learning & reversal, 9823 
isopod, learning & negative reinforcement, 

locust, soil composition at oviposition, 1370 

locusts, perception of rotated patterns, 3866 

millipede, response alternation, 8584 

noctuid moth, electrophysiology & dark adaptation, 1265 
observation, time lapse Photography, 3932 

operandum for arthropoda, 4 

preferential mating vs mimicry, butterfly, 10978 

reactive inhibition, 3976 

sensory input & central excitation & inhibition, blowfly, 1198 
& synaptic zones in 6th abdominal ganglion, 207 


thermistor differential anomometer & stationary flight measurement, 


12796 
wasp, egglaying & social hierarchy, 380 
woodlice, aggregation behavior, 1362 
Insecurity (see also Security) 


development, consciousness, dependent security, & decision, book, 
4036 


physically handicapped, 5837 
& stuttering onset, 696 
Insight (see also Problem Solving, Thinking) 


behavior & manipulability & complicated behavior chains, monkey, 


8604 
family, & short story in secondary school, 8042 
interpretation in psychotherapy, 3017 
& judgment in psychiatric disability, 6802 
modes, psychoanalytic interpretation, 3092 
prediction of problem solving success, 1115 
Instinctive Behavior (see also Homing, Mating Behavior) 
animal, endogenous vs exogenous influences, book, 13006 
Freud, instincts for death & aggression, 3088 


gull chicks, response to parent head models with colored beaks, 9786 


gull, incubation & nest-building & parental behavior, 8596 
hawk-goose phenomenon, duck, 5146 
insects, egg laying, information from host, 12022 
intelligence behavior & ethological theory, 2649 3 
internal clock hypothesis & astronavigation, homing pigeon, 9787 
mongoose, social behavior & food acquisition & vocalization, 5148 
perception, complex behavior of animals, book, 12003 
play in animals & humans, 6587 » 
prey attack response & chemical stimuli, snake, 3945 
punishment & mous КИН ары ы rat, 7484 
theory, metabiology & psychoanalytic theory, book, 9339 
Institute (see Organizations) if È 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hospital, Mental Hospital) 
adjustment & recidivism prediction, delinquent boys, 9017 
adjustment in home for aged, dementia vs functional disorder, 1718 
advice sources, parents of retardates, 3295 
aged, & mental hospital, social adjustment, 6765 
aging & social casework, & family, 9100 
alcoholism, rehospitalization data, 6807 
attitudes & adjustment, geriatrics, 11051 
characteristics & attendant turnover, retarded, 6969 
child-care residential center, staff training, 10554 s" 
child-care, child separation trauma & placement adaptation, 11260 
children, hallucination, mental & behavior disorders, 
chronic schizophrenia & diminished thyroid function, 10299 
correctional, juvenile delinquents, social reinforcement, 12481 
correctional, university affiliated psychiatric service, 10212 
criminals with physical abnormality, 6778 š 
domiciled veterans & family ties & marital status, 5818 
drug therapy, mentally retarded children, 4553 
cgocentrism & noninstitutionalized children, 5716 
environment & dehumanization, book, 6784 
family crisis & reacceptance of retarded child, 11441 
oal-setting & success expectancy, retardates, 13454 
Комга role C in & clinical requirements, 13292 
idiots, longevity, 1705 
indivi ual development de roblems & social change, book, 6541 
individual psychotherapy 
tial treatment center, 11198 
infants, extra tactile stimulation, 5214 
infants, reasons & length of stay, 4359 
interpersonal relationships & anxiety & placement age, 5610 


itient-therapist interaction in residen- 
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training & personality change, delinquent рї 
instruction 


Instruction 


juvenile delinquency, assessment of house parent personnel, 7809 

juvenile delinquency, MMPI, 7884 

juvenile delinquent rating of staff, 5831 

juvenile delinquent boys, & personality patterns, 9021 

juvenile delinquent rehabilitation center, India, 12486 

juvenile delinquent, correctional, maladaptive inmate's perception of 
situation, 13303 

legal responsibility of patients, 4272 

length of stay & reasons for, of infants, 4360 

mental retardation & administrator's attitude toward research, 3324 

mental retardation, population changes, 5623 

mental retardation, changing roles, 7818 

mental retardation, & rehabilitation, Connecticut project, 11418 

mentally retarded & death expectancy, & home environment, 1715 

mentally retarded & sheltered workshop, state, 10393 

mentally retarded child, parent motivation, 1903 

mentally retarded children, stereotyped behavior, 3307 

mentally retarded children, on-the-ward training, 5893 

mentally retarded, diagnosis & training, book of readings, 11434 

mentally retarded, summer camp program, 6981 

mongoloid children, social casework with family, 9180 

organizational structure & staff personality, 7817 

orphanage, & deprivation, book, 6769 

& perceptual correlates & schizophrenics, 7919 

& personality development, children, 12425 

physical education program, retardates, 11432 

preinstitutional social deprivation measure, retardates, 9186 

psychiatric consultation in training school for delinquents, 11314 

psychomotor training of motor handicapped child, 7806 

religious factors & retardates, 9179 

ed admission promptness & parents education & attitudes, 
1 

Rorschach differentiation & T at home, normal girls, 12356 

social goals development, mentally retarded, 4552 

social, role in personality development, book, 8823 

speech improvement program, retardates, 13458 

state vs county facilities & patient funere Ii 

ris, 


(see also Teaching) 
anger-arousing, & personality assessment, 4226 
apparent reversal of rotary motion in depth, 3708 
Archimedes spiral aftereflect, 4792 zt "m 
Army зе instructors’ attitudes toward failing trainees, 
126 


auto instruction programed learning & predicted & actual success, 
13506 


bi-polar scale, positive vs negative, in rating words, 2296 

hanes, paired associate learning, 2370 р 

choice & risk, & event probability & choice behavior, 11891 
classroom, role playing, interpersonal relations, book, 12590 
cognitive leveling & sharpening, squares test, 7361 

composite set, & complex sound rating, 3700 J 

computer generated, & problem solving strategies, children, 13509 
conventional interpolated with programed, 5984 

creativity, & limitations, hand sculpture, 11157 

creativity, brainstorming, 4: Й ЗУ 
debriefing & susceptibility to subsequent experimental manipulations, 


12844 

different, & delayed feedback adaptation, reading, 12800 

experimental & test anxiety, 2274 

experimental, & GSR & approval need, 9529 j 

experimental, & instrumental escape & UCS intensity, 9562 

experimental, & pain response parameters, 3697 

experimental, & stimulus figures in size judgment, 3605 i 

experimental, arousal & conformity & socioeconomic status & birth 
order, e 12157 ОО 

experimental, object use originality, 

иеш, ЕЕ Аа formation & maintenance & recall, 
11846 

experimenter reading behavior & experimental results, 8280 

eyelid conditioning, 1045 

faking, Gordon Personal Profile, 4228 : 

familiarization, on associative latency & learning, 6248 

& flicker sensitivity & response bias, 8292 

каар interpreters ability & different, & completeness v$ accuracy, 
12694 


incentive & productivity, retardates, 11428 

industrial, teacher assessment, 1986 

inhibition in perceptual tasks, brain damaged, 12569 
mechanical vs penc me reading improvement, 1984 
mediated transfer facilitation & presentation, 6256 
mediating response, vs acquisition stage emphasis, 8423 ‘ass 
mediation, PA learning & abstract & concrete words, 11 

& method in critical flicker frequency, 4799 - 

modes & individual pee x ШО? 
multiple-choice mathematics tes 
ена, derivation & analysis & classi 
oddity problem solving, 1118 


ification, Army, 10497 


BE s 


Instructional Aids 


ітей associate learning & negative transfer, 7347 
ыш. perspective, letters traced on head, 3613 
planned, & individualized teaching, 50% 55 
robability learning, sj уз accuracy, oni: 
Бер: SOLE & sb sine & verbal conditioning, 3793 
ratings behavior reliability & halo effect & factor analysis, 12776 
reading, international research, book, 4575 
reported mediation in PA learning, 6252 t 
reversal & Bruson m 1n problem solving, 3790 
-second list error, & unlearning, 625 
set & discrimination learning in childhood. 8701 
set as experience in group negotiation, 76 T 
sets & pna relations under reduction conditions, 11700 
shift & discontinuity in color saturation subjective scale, 2163 
task, & leadership prediction, 11112 P 
test scoring & analysis, Purdue University service, 12624 
test, & reminiscence & personality, 9608 
theory & childhood learning, book, 4561 3 
verbal discrimination learning & reinforcement, children, 8709 
verbal vs visual instructions, 3 & 5 yr olds, 13082 
verbal, & athletic activity, 6196 ç 
3 sets, & viewing time & physical determinants, 11706 
Instructional Aids 
audiovisual materials, development кеш 9195 
film effect & learning & individual differences, 3347 
tape-slide program, gena embellishment, 3326 
television review, 4583 
Insulin id Hormone) 
Integration ў 
complexity & creativity & Interpersonal Topical Inventory, 13191 
hospital experiences & racial attitudes, 6559 s 
interracial seating patterns on New Orleans public transit, 6562 
national, social ys emotional, India, 1467 
of schools, & social class & Negro parent decisions, 461 
psychiatry & social issues & observation vs participation, 5522 
racial, armed forces, 13128 
school administration & community, & juvenile delinquency, 4574 
К Ете род & academic achievement & self concept, 8th graders, 


Sex segregation, Ist & 2nd graders, 11466 
sexual, mental hospital ward, 3077 

social learning problems, 8053 

temporal, of acoustic power & frequency, 953 


Intellectual 
ies & reading achievement, 6505 
ility & кй шей instruction performance, 7093 
ability as m: 


i oderator & EPPS college achievement prediction, 11489 
UA nuo. development & physiology E language, book, 


activity & verbal mediation, 7369 
ganges multiple sclerosis, 11405 
deficit & psychosis, 10273 
development & brain damage, children, 10388 
development & free word associations, children & adults, 4208 
develo} ment, native language & thinking processes, children, 1395 
disposition & personality & creativity, 11169 
fatigue & EEG, 8528 
functioning & birth weight, 7538 
functioning of spastic cerebral palsied, 8010 
functioning, lobectomy, 4283 
IE WAIS, 4216 
inefficiency, internal scatter in WAIS vocabulary protocol, 1590 
& neurological effects of rubella alopathy, chil , 
performance i“ memory, Ë ih MART pathy, children, 5216 
personality correlat i и ildbi ipi: 
ie init : | legitimate childbirth & welfare recipi- 
prediction of individual, functioning & Shipley-Hartford, 11153 
reliability of estimating, ability from tr: ibed i jew 
ee of mentall; rane 8018 Ете ш 
social maturity of retardates, short- 
status & growth ИТЕ 8713 нме 
world of partially-sighted child, 7987 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
& ability to learn, 6627 
soy to learn & concept formation, 1551 
achievement motivation & sex & age & social cl; i 
adolescents, & adjustment & personality, India Di a 13531 
affectivity, Piaget, 2873 
analysis of variance with disproportionate fi 
& anxiety & neuroticism & extraversion, 101i 
i prisoner population, 4213 
sm D simulated evolution. & Programing & prediction, book, 
behavior evolution & ethology, 2649 
brain damage, & rigidity & perception, 13429 
breathing pure oxygen, 527 
caste system & academic achievement, India, 9964 


juencies, 2107 
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ild development, book, 9875 Re. 
Sic palea semantic differential discriminability, 9929 
childhood, & affect, Piaget's object керы book, 6500 
children, & Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 422 - 
children, Draw-A-Man & Peabody Picture Frustration Test, 1411 
children, perinatal anoxia & perceptual deficit, 4042 
classification, development & physiology & language, book, 12315 
color-form кишш children, 7569 

uter simulation, ; 
рае & concept learning & problem solving, book, 8232 
& concept formation & age, children, 10821 
concept formation, & anxiety, 12922 4 
& creative thinking & sociometric status, students, 8062 
creative thinking abilities, gifted & normal students, 8832 
& creativity & achievement & confidence & anxiety, elementary 
student, 13529. 
& creativity in children, 2884 
& creativity in gifted adolescents, 4105 
critical flicker fusion threshold, college student, 2219 
deaf Negro children, 4523 
decision making ability, high school student, 4097 
development & social class, 2870 
development, concept formation, color & form & number, adoles- 
cence, 12189 
developmental differences, 5452 
diabetic children, 5450 
disorders, 4214 
& dogmatism, 529 "rv 
& education & psychophysical ratio & discrimination scaling, 10657 
0 &, changes in with age, 1554 
'oshock conditioning in mentally retarded & normal, 5883 
& emotional disturbance in children, 630 
environment, prenatal & maternal & social influences, 7695 
& ethnocentrism, Negro & Puerto Rican adolescents, 7601 
Figure-Reasoning Test, 2140 
fluid & crystalized types, 524 
fluid & crystallized general, theory, 13188 
оршу, MAIS retest interval & disuse, 5284 

snarling development. in mental retardates, & motor ability, 9170 
headaches &, & nality & social factors, 7838 
hypnotizability, & role playing, children, 2665 
& interest & achievement, high school student, 7055 
interference susceptibility & psychiatric diagnosis, 4751 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, children, 4047 
lateralized frontal tumor, 5055 
learning disorder in children, 1406 
machine model limitations, abstract concepts, 12768 
measurement intervals & categories, 4220 
measurement, chil iner interaction, 2686 
measures & academic achievement, entering college student, 11152 
monk & social behavior, book, 12110 
muscular dystrophy children, 698 
& national origin, immigrants to US, 6628 
Negro vs white, test interpretation, 5330 
nonverbal, letter-group inference & concept attainment & age, 10823 
& occupational interest change during high school, 10473 
Occupational interest & mental abilities, correlation, 10493 
& really & ability & achievement, 4218 
сарану arithmetic & reading, Sth & 6th grades, 2871 

liatric office use of quick test, 455 
& perception, emotionally disturbed children, 7890 
роп perception & cojudgment processes, 4222 
personality, 12318 

personality correlates, MFS Rehabilitation Rating Scale, 13280 
personality, adolescent boys, India, 2869 
Physical handicap, compensatory adjustment, 13421 

hysiological & environmental basis, 7697 

orteus Maze, children, foresight & self chosen delay of reward, 7571 
& Prematurity, retardates, 3314 
Primate, & social behavior, lemur, 10979 
Programed instruction, & achievement, 7033 
Proverbs test al + Psychoanalytic interpretation, 3091 


ne achievement & Bender-Gestalt test, retarded, 11421 


scholastics achievement & manifest anxiety, 1948 
school achievement & ho; і "i 
& season of birth, 6629 pue ыт 
season of birth, 6630 
sensorimotor profici, retardat 
& sex rale Telardatcs 1296 USD 

осі егтіпапіѕ & analysi 
vg factor analysis, Ed TEN 

ong Vocational Interest ВІ, 

structure of intellect 1965 model, 3694. 3391 
Structure, mental retardates, 5872 
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Intelligence Quotient 


stuttering vs stammering children, 12557. 

& teaching attitude, 7069 

theory of Piaget, 7693 

& thinking in children, vs creativity, book, 429 

& rue estimation & auditory stimulation, juvenile delinquents, 
1 

& taining in class concept formation & verbalization of definition, 


Tree Test, scale development, 1605 
twins reared together & apart, 11151 
verbal task frustration, college student, 987 
vigilance & flexibility & self-control, 2289 
WAIS population of US item, college student, 4215 
will & work curve, 13187 
Intelligence Quotient 
paca eto anxiety & adjustment, high vs low achievers, 
achievement & anxiety, adolescent, 2711 
& age & Trail Making Test, psychiatric children, 561 
change, white Southern rural adolescents, 12316 
creative thinking, correlation between measures, 2876 
& creativity, children, 11156 
differences of right & left spastic hemiplegic children, 5859 
EEG & WISC relationship, 3917 
group intelligence tests, 4605 
idiopathic hypoparathyroidism, 13235 
low socioeconomic status preschool children & achievement decline, 
Head Start Program & teaching methods, | 
low, Wechsler-Bellevue test, & mental retardation, 10394 
& MA operationally defined, intelligence testing, inferior students 
achievement & anxiety, adolescent, 9418 
& Mongoloid Quotient, changes over 7 yrs, 12586 
pupil gains & teacher expectancies, 12603 
relationship to EEG, criticism, 3856 
relationship to EEG, reply, 3859 
verbal & nonverbal measurement, Negro children, 8827 
verbal vs performance, WISC, Belgium, 1550 
WAIS & WISC, & season of birth, 6626 
ANE Stanford-Binet L-M form, subnormality cut-off, adults, 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (see Test/Intelligence) 
Intensity (see Stimulus Intensity) 
Interest (see also next headings, Motivation) 
academic, students, 9213 
adolescent boys, academic achievement, & values, 4101 
adolescents, rural, youth club vs nonclub members, 12184. 
Brook reaction test of interests, 10624 
career vs homemaking oriented college women, 8782 
college student commitment to field of study & achievement, 5938 
content domains & item factor structure, 1576 
development & birth order, 8670 
dissonant information & certainty of decision, 2446 
& intelligence & achievement, high school student, 7055 
interpersonal prediction & assimilation, 7616 
& Pepto: women as occupational criterion groups on SVIB, 
8856 
neuropsychiatric patients, accident proneness patterns, 10379 
nonverbal, inventory vs verbal equivalent, 7719 _ 3 
patterns & social desirability, elementary & junior high school 
students, 13129 
reading, children & adolescents, 8058 
scholastic, & parental attitudes, 3343 
social, & communication organs on Draw-A-Man test, 2963 
... 7-9th graders, Sweden, 13519 
Interest / Vocational (see Occupational Interest) 
Interference (see also Inhibition) 
bilingual, analysis & measurement, 4198 d 
cognitive, Color-Phonetic Symbol Test, personality & adjustment, 
12312 
color-word, Ist & 2nd & 3rd grade children, 8707 
experimental lie detection & procedural, & stress, 8388 
forgetting, retroactive & proactive inhibition, 10807 
intralist, & list length & interstimulus similarity, 6258 
intratrial, in immediate memory, 8463 
mediated, & arteriosclerosis, 9592 
memory for lifted weight, adaptation level model, 11855 
meprobamate, paired associate learning, 5105 
paired associate learning, short term associative memory, 8457 
& phonemic similarity & single letter short term memory, 4991 
pre-existing verbal habits & PA learning & age differences, 9568 
proactive & interest time in trigram retention, 1076 
proactive, in short-term memory & intelligence, 2398 
recognition memory of letters, by phonemic similarity, 6289 
short term memory, 171 
short term memory & subsidiary concurrent task, 3772 
short term memory, interpolated task similarity, 9622 
susceptibility, measurement, & psychiatric diagnosis, 4751 
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verbal learning, retroactive, & forgetting, 9625 
vision, forward & backward masking, 10690 
visual & auditory, visual scanning & age, 9482 

Internati 
academic achievement, differences, 13477 
affairs - student attitudes, 6577 
affairs, foreign policy & de-escalation in Asia, book, 12201 
cooperation vs nationalism, & loyalty, foreign students in US, 4138 
decision making, simulation, defense & stress & self esteem, 5012 
interaction, reward & punishment & affect, 4131 
mental health programs, book, 3510 
motor handicapped children & survey results of 7 countries, 7980 
New Zealand Maori, cultural deprivation & education, book, 4122 
nuclear war deterrence, psychologist’s role in simulation design, 8206 
Politics & moral norms, 2728 
politics, simulation of disarmament & relations, 4123 
psychological congresses, history, 11593 
social attitude development study, cross-cultural method, 13056 
Swedish educational & psychological research 1955-1965, 8200 
worldmindedness attitudes & personality correlates, 7626 
Sth Criminological Congress, report, 12480 

Interpersonal (sec also Group, Social) 
academic achievement, relationships, & persistence, correlation, 1943 
adolescent & adult, authority figure role & social role, 2708 
alcoholism, women, relationships & self concept, book, 11301 
approval seeking roles & physical proximity positioning, 1527 
attitudes, spoken English & dress & race, 5387 
attraction & differential magnitude of reinforcement, 12258 
attraction & empathy & personality similarity, 10088 
attraction & personality, 2832 
attraction in marriage, 5373 
attraction to stranger & presentation mode, 5308 
attraction, & group balance, 10048 
attraction, attitude similarity-dissimilarity & verifiability, 6570 
attraction, attitude change, & indirect influence, 11094 
attraction, balance theory, prediction, 11100 
attraction, orientation similarity, 10037 
attraction, schizophrenic women, 13370 
attractiveness & similarity vs liking, 10023 
attractiveness, & clumsy blunder commitment, 5356 
bargaining & family orientation & level of aspiration, 7587 
bargaining, & attitudinal anchoring, 6576 
bargaining, & magnitude of threat, 7643 
behavior & personality development, assessment methods, book, 


behavior & psychotherapy-milieu treatment, disturbed children, 6726 

behavior categories, circular sequence, 2729 

behavior, cognitive organization model, 12749 

behavior, dramaturgical perspectis 6593 

behavior, interaction screen, 2160 / 

body sight & touch accessibility, parents & close friends, college 
students, 13120 

Check List, factor analysis & marital adjustment, 5826 

children, educational psychology, development, German book, 4578 

choice processes & expectations of acceptance & compatability, 5305 

classroom relations & academic achievement, 1942 _ 

cognitive biases & psychologic of interpersonal relations, 12223 

commitment to future interaction & bargaining, 2824 

communication & real & professed beliefs, 504 

communication pattern, attraction & attitude change, 10026 

compatibility & psychotherapy group cohesiveness, 1281 

competition, opponent personality & future interaction, 4187 

compliance & noncompliance & long term VA hospitalization, 4370 

conflicts & high vs low self concept, 7647 eh. 

consequences of interactions & codifying methodology, schizophre- 
nics, 11350 

conversation, initial speaking distance, 10060 ` 

correlates of AB Scale & psychotherapist effectiveness, 10155 

cross-cultural communication skills training, US military, 12667 

dynamics of depressed patients home visits, 582 

economic similarity-dissimilarity, attraction, 11066 

educational guidance, structure, 3399 {i 

evaluation by other, directness of communication, & response of S, 
10035 

evaluation, misjudgment & overcompensation, 6582 

evaluation, under & over-rating, 6583 

event, balanced vs imbalanced & recall, 5298 

exchange in isolation, 2805 

favor & reduction of freedom, 5391 

& individual factors & acquaintance process, 1519 

influence by stranger vs rejector, 7650 

influence, & internal-external control, 2730 . ~ 

interaction & abstract thinking in schizophrenia, 6873 m 

interaction & different perspective on own behavior, B 

interaction & Heider's balance theory, 495 

fraction dynamics, role & identity, book, 10036 10485 

interaction in medical specialty & physician cynicism, 
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interaction, & quasi-courtship behavior in psychotherapy, 574 
interaction, group counseling & member personality, 1018 
interdependence, conditions of minimal social situation, 8794 
learning experiences & explaining success & failure, 7749 
learning prediction of other's behavior, 6228 
lending of material vs confiding of information, 8795 
Maturity level & delinquent girls typologies, 5698 
meaningfulness & nature of termination in psychotherapy, 3032 
member-trainer relationship in self-analytic groups, 7780 
motivation, measurement, affiliation & prominence, 11103 
noncompetitive conflict & information, 4188 
nonverbal interaction & attitudes toward strangers, 9956 
parental values & achieving vs nonachieving gifted children, 12163 
perceived behavior & leadership & sociometric rating, 7651 
perception, RE us EE 
rception & cognitive styles & stereotyping, 
petepton & ШШЕ АЙЫ їп marrage. research method, book, 
10361 


perception accuracy & information, 10047 
perception characteristics of teachers, 8091 
perception scaling, college students, 11110. 
personality similarity in same-sex friendship, 2822 
power, & perceived causal locus of partner's dependence, 497 
prediction accuracy & information relevance, 8485 
prediction of interests, assimilation, 7616 
preference & belief system similarity, 5410 
preference & belief systems & prejudice, 9981 _ 
programed learning, behavior & observer mediation, 13504 
programed, рози improvement, college students, 13494 
psychological balance & negative, attitudes, 5405 
quasi-therapeutic effects of intergroup competition, 5397 
rating stafl-patient contact patterns, staff-staff interaction effects, 
hospital, 13299 
relations & approach distance, preschool child, 13070 
telations & Burmese anade concept function & meaning, 13150 
relations development, children, 9886 
relations group structure & attitudes & achievement, 1523 
relations training groups, Africa, 12222 
relations, & camp setting, in psychotic adults, 631 
relations, industrial training course, 12672 
relations, multilingual groups, 10055 
relations, normalcy & neurosis, & society, book, 11147 
relations, role playing method of classroom instruction, 12590 
relationships & anxiety & placement age, institutionalized boys, 5610 
relationships & industrial automation, 12642 
relationships & premarital sexual morality, 999] 
relationships & sociometric grouping, educable retardates, 11437 
relationships & structural effects! 2721 
relationships, measurement methods & conceptual models, 13122 
risk theory, 6061 š 
social casework, 7976 
social desirability & eye contact, 10029 
RR & liking & yielding of opinions, imbalanced situations, 
Survey of Interpersonal Values, Japanese form, 12212 
symbolical relationships, & person-thing, 12254 
trust & game strategies, schizophrenics, 4458 
types among nonpsychotic psychotherapy patients, 3030 
values & temperament traits, 11663 
value & маша & K history, 8855 
verbal conditioning & avoidai ii 
т x 8 nce learning & stress, 7342 
correlation & figural aftereffects & personality, 920 
Interview & Int iewing (see also Counseling) 2 
ambiguity & patient anxiety & expectation to psychotherapy, 578 
appraisal, & performance, & self-esteem, 798 : 
Ар а eu озшен. structured, 9996 
ical & coworker personali і i 
computer, сомо personality ratings compared, Antartica, 10105 
liagnostic amylobarbitone, & psychotic illness. 17 " 
diagnostic, positive Séllievaluatigas. ‘conditioning 159 
employment, cerebral palsied adults, 4544 
B muc eee at psychiatric clinic, 7849 
лоп & counselor prior expectancies i 
filmed, evaluation of mental health counselors, О n aoa 
initial psychiatric, & computer simulation, 13218 
initial, & verbal behavior, & anxiety, 509 
initial, psychodynamics, 7759 
AES Hen A prinio e set, 785 
Interviewee speech durations & interviewer тезро! 
job, рш, & interviewer rating, 300 gees 
management & selection, decisions, 9283 
married couples, social casework, 9094 
opinion polling in social psychology, 10005 
Personnel, & role playing technique, 10495 
Predictive validity in pupil selection, 6993 
predictive validity, blind, 4519 
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rojective-type with children & protocol evaluation, 10131 
Eun ric Ж созше method, 5! 
psychiatric, & physiological focus, 11295 
psychiatric, training & student pattern change, 2063 
psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 Б 
psychotherapeutic counseling, technique, book, 4502 
schizophrenia & MMPI, life adjustment, 3200 — 
& sensitivity to deception attempts & role playing, college students, 
9253 


speech & emotional stress, parents of problem children, 10354 
supportive vs disinterested, & perceptual-motor performance, neu- 
rotic & brain damaged, 9143 
tape recordings & interaction measurement, 10175 
test of critical thinking high school students, 6293 
therapist judgments & interview behavior & case outcome, 4327 
therapy & conditioning techniques, 9089 
& verbal reinforcement, & attitude change, 482 
Introversion (see also Extraversion) 
& achievement motivation, 12340. 
competitional paired associate learning, 8863 Y 
expression of aggression, & extraversion, college student, 10115 
& extinction of GSR, 7703 3 
extraversion & Cattell 16 PF correlates & parent-child relation, 2705 
& extraversion & reactive inhibition & personality, 2891 
& extraversion, & desirable traits in others, 8840 
& extraversion, & parental identification, adults in Pakistan, 10098 
& extraversion, & time estimation & boredom, 5470 
WAIS picture arrangement, & extraversion, 4239 
Inventory (sec also Check List, Questionnaire, Survey) 
Addiction Research Center Inventory responses & LSD, 8258 
anxiety self report, 11654 
Children's Behavior Diagnostic, 1583 
development & evaluation & rating counseling, 4251 
deviant behavior in children, construction, 82. 
early memories, 538 
Eysenck Personality, & stability & interrelation of scales, 1592 
p drug estimation scale development, 4754 
lelping Relationship Inventory & counseling response mode & 
Occupation, 10353 
Interpersonal Topical, & integrative complexity & creativity, 13191 
item subtlety of MMPI, 2938 
Junior Eysenck Personality, for children, 2939 
Maudsley Personality, Hindi & Punjabi versions, 2136 
Maudsley Personality Inventory & denial-admission, neurotics, 4246 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, cross-cultural study, 4252 
mental health agency job function, development, 10623 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude, use in Britain, 9222 
needs & problems, for aging women, 1585 
nonverbal interest, vs verbal equivalent, 7719 
personal constructs, nonverbal, 1596 
personality, officer candidates election, validation, 1581 
personality, predictive validity of methods of deriving, 7207 
personality, social desirability, 1586 
religous behaviors, construction & validation, 470 
self disclosure & peer nomination validation, 4765 
self report, reliability & validity, 1598 
REGES Inventory & MMPI К scale & sex, college students, 


Self-Disclosure, modified version, 895 
Sex experiences & sexual theme. hotographs, 1494 
эше КИЕ! & structored i measure of tendency toward variety, 


Supervisory Practices Inventory & Supervi 1 ti n human 
Relations, validity, 8273 2 ан ale O 


Symptom-Sign Inventory & intra-individual diagnostic levels, 1588 
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Sion лазит for extremely, groups, 8789 
fense mechanism & iti i analytic 
ксн cognitive control of scanning, psychoanalytic 
carly environment & visual discrimination & emotionality, rat, 12017 
ту, < кеен & later hones dog, $593. | 
ly, & simple & complex i 

fallout shelter, 1455. caring, га, 5141 
group, fallout shelter, 2 weeks, 2812 
interpersonal exchange, 2805 
low intelligence of children on remote island, 6564 
VUE induced symptoms, & dosage, 11974 

LSD, cognitive performance & subjective experience, 9723 


mental retardates, & cognition & 5 
& tion. ees recall, von Restorff effect, 1040: 


Perceptual, & ego autonomy, 485] 

Perceptual, & stress response & need for stimulation, 96 
perceptual, & suggestion & volunteering, 3676 
Postisolation behavior & Tearing, dog, 6419 
Postisolation syndrome & modification, dog, 6479 
problem solving, vs roup, 3787 í d 

rearing in, & sexual behavior. rat, 4027 


Israel 


& sensory deprivation, 10723 
severe, young chimpanzees, 5137 
sexual behavior of monkey reared in social, 1367 
skin reddening & зарга of child's independence by parent, 9653 
& social adjustment & learning, 3 month, rhesus monkey, 12107 
social behavior development, chicken, 4031 
social, & adaptation of urban dwellers, 8743 
social, & eating behavior, rat, 2644 
social, & environmental impoverishment & brain chemistry 
& anatomy, rat, 11992 
social, & suicide in adolescence, 9013 
social, during infancy & later maternal behavior, monkey, 5140 
social, stress, & perceptual deprivation, 6182 
theory in geriatric illness, 52; 
timidity in rat, 2643 
tolerance stability, 11770 
total social, & long-term behavior, monkey, 8594 
vocal response to stress, electro-acoustical measurement, 9755 
water intake, & darkness, rat, 3913 
Israel (see also Kibbutz/Israel) 
child psychiatry, 935 
concentration camp survivors, & Norway, book, 1612 
emotionally disturbed child & family therapy, 1862 
juvenile delinquency, Arabs, 4412 
Juvenile delinquency & criminal career patterns & social factors, 7887 
Kibbutz vs non-Kibbutz children, guilt severity & identification 
intensity, 9971 
logical & symbolic material retention, culture & education, 4568 
psychoneurosis in collective agricultural settlements, 9026 
reading methods for culturally disadvantaged, 7060 
ү АГ report of Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, 4119 
taly 
acculturation & school adjustment, 13527 
adolescence, concept of danger & safety training, 10435 
assimilation of Italians in Australia, 11059 
behavior problems in childhood, Sicily, 5263 
creativity test, construction & validation, 8828. 
labor psychology origins, 1971 
personality of converted left handed children, 12363 
predisposition toward crime, diagnostic test, 4762 
social psychiatry, 12731 А 
& US, authoritarianism & anomie & prejudice, 5331 
Item (see also Item Analysis, Tests & Танта 
analysis methodology, book in Dutch, 3556 
attitude scales, positively & negatively scored, 3592 
difficulty & response style, report writing test, 3382 
free learning, group vs individual prediction of difficulty, 6235 
item-test correlation, 8240 
lie, in personality questionnaire, 6659 
MMPI & CPI, properties & scale reliability, 7208 
MMPI & matched scales, social desirability scale value, 8241 
MMPI, popularity, & social desirability, 2948 
number of, multiple choice test, 3559 
overlap & factorial stability on CPI, 45 B 
paired associate learning, difficulty & homogeneity, 9586 
paired associate learning, function change, 12893 
repeated, on mental tests, stochastic models, 47 
& response characteristics in attitude & personality measurement & 
response style, 12335 1 7 { 
social desirability, objective life history questionnaire, 11659 
Stanford-Binet, classification schemes, 4219 
Item Analysis Я 
computer program, categorical & interval GNE 8230 
& item part-remainder correlation, Fortran, 11642 
method, personality questionnaire, 4755 
normal ogive or logistic curve, 2105 
& norming on Air Force Qualifying Test, 8246 
О factor isolates, 3558 LS 
simultaneous quantal & quantitative responses, 6088 
sound discrimination test, Form A, for mentally retarded, 725 


Japan 


adjustment & sociocultural value standards, 9961 SAE 

adolescents, social-vocational attitude changes & urbanization, 9962 

caste structure, outcasts & history & individual psychology, book, 
12206 y t 

child psychiatry, westernization & parent-child relations, 1429 

college admittance, 8188 2 

constancy & difference оп 16 PF test, vs America, 3590 

Draw-A-Person Test, quits e interpretation, 2132 

drug addiction in prisoners, 

Ex exttacim cut e UAE US & Europe, 9201 

experimental psychology status, 4715. : 

moral соро у Contemporary attitudes, age differences, 

new religions, & loss of traditional values, 1486 

newspaper reading & political orientation, 1540 
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phonetic character learning, Ist grade children, 9918 
Physiological Congress, 7169 
psychiatry & psychotherapy, cultural context, 4711 
psychology in colleges & universities, Republic of Korea, 4705 
psychotherapy based on Buddhist thought, 5598 
psychotherapy for neurosis, 1798 
semantic differential, Rorschach, juvenile delinquent, 1607 
suicide & cultural determinants, 12476 
Survey of Interpersonal Values, Japanese form, 12212 
taste thresholds for phenylthiocarbamide, 7269 
urbanization, 8747 
values & democratic process & changes, 5306 
Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory & response probability, 
college students, 11665 
Jew (see also Minority Group, Religion) 
adolescent, & identity, 46i 
adolescents attitudes, in NYC, 445 
anti-Semitism & family relations, 8760 
anti-semitism, judgments of strangers, & stress, 2761 
counseling in Hebrew religious school, 7064 
genocide & national soqtata: 1474 
Jewish facial photographs identification & anti-Semitism, 13126 
lung cancer & cigarette smoking, vs Catholic & Protestant, 6695 
lung cancer & шке smoking, vs Catholic & Protestant, 6700 
MMPI Yeshiva College Subcultural Scale, 3579 
Burnosnsistie view on blood, & conversion to Christianity, 8991 
okeach’s prejudice theory validation, 998 1 
social distance, vs non-Jewish college students, 462 
Job (see Occupation, Personnel/Industrial, Work) 
Job Evaluation 
Air Force, attitudes toward officer evaluation system, 5996 
comparison of category & magnitude scales of skills, 5988 
& descriptions & Air Force officer grade structure, 7086 
inventory format & content & task rating, 7097 
job description, worker-supervisor agreement, 9291 
Job factor employee ranking, specifics, 1993 
mental health agency job function inventory development, 10623 
methods & criticism, 8118 
& motivation & ability & work output, 5999 
nursing, book, 7076 
performance, multiple criterion scores combination, 11541 
position evaluation system, development & analysis, 12679 
rater consistency, grouping & multiple regression model, 8209 
rating scale construction, 8242 — _ 3 
recognition & recall methods & job information, 12680 
relationship of job evaluator & top management, 12676 
simulated jobs & job requirements identification, 1991 
Job Performance 
ability & job attitudes, managers, 11548. _ T 
adaptation to new environment & growth-oriented motivation, 10507 
administrator prediction, 13568 
aids for junior officers, 7098 
attitude vs learning & skill, work group, 1994 
attitudes toward work & management, advertising sales, 3450 
& control & satisfaction & analysis of structural & individual effects, 
11559 
critical incident method of measuring, 800 
critical requirements, accounting & budget personnel, 799 
cross-cultural study of industrial research performance, 9289 
electronics, Navy course, 13576 _ 
equipment complexity vs inspection performance, 9290 
evaluation, multiple criterion scores combination, 11541 
& expectations & ratings of foremen, 5998 
group, organization type & management, 7116 
Hand Test differentiation, retardates, 11447 
handicapped, 4515 
imperatives for success, 12681 
job satisfaction, & organization, 8120 р 
leader's task relevance & subordinate behavior, 8128 
man-to-man vs anchored scale rating methods, 11555 
management level & learning by group decision making, 803 
management, improvement, 804 
marginal & power of workforce, 4662 А ^ 
mechanical repair effectiveness prediction with suppressor variable, 
11537 
military effectiveness predictors & age, schooling & intelligence, 6002 
& motivation to work, 599 
Negro, vs test score prediction, 9275 
norm violating determinants, 4643 a 
& organizational freedom, scientists & engineers, 7105 
performance aid format & detail, 7101 Р iw 
performance opportunity & success expectation & decision, 
pigeon as quality-control inspector, 7512 joes 
prediction, social desis abit & extremity response sets, 
rocedure manuals, Е 
ЕЯ age & experience, research chemists, 13590 
railway controller, & automation & fatigue, 9292 
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Job Satisfaction 


rater differences in officer effectiveness reports, Air Force, 795 
rating & characteristics rating, predictability, 2004 
rating professional & technical personnel, 4647 
rating technique, 5989 
rating, book, 7099 
safety & human factors, 8098 
School counselors, & experience, 13554 
self-rating, 2001 E y 
success & work orientation, psychiatric patients, 12536 _ 
supervisor rating & peer-group nominations, enlisted Marines, 11551 
task similarity, employee & supervisor judgment, 2002 
teacher, rated by pupil accomplices, 13555 
teacher, student questionnaire feedback, 13552 
team skills transfer & team vs individual training, 5983 
& technical publications & user, 8111 
telephone operators & nervous fatigue, 8366 
& test performance problems at job applicants, 9282 
& wage inequity, 796 
Job Satisfaction 
airline mechanics, advancement & security needs, 13589. 
attitude measurements & comparison of methods, 11553 
attitudes & organization performance & job level, 9298 
attitudes, USSR. 1997 
& community characteristics, 5994 
component rating & ranking, employee, 11543 
desired characteristics perception & sex, 13584 
desired characteristics perception & sex, 13585 
employee participation in decision making, 4653 
extrinsic & intrinsic factors, 4649 
female clerical turnover, 11545 
female college graduates, 8122 
female employees in clothing industry, 6000 
Finnish supervisors, 4651 
General Aptitude Test Battery, France, 5990 
Herzberg's motivators & hygienes unidimensionality, 11540. 
Herzberg’s theory, 2000 
India, in clerical occupations, 5997 
intrinsic & extrinsic motivations & different working populations, 


job related stress & strain, industrial workers, 1998 
literature review, 11544, 
management skills & technology & motivation, book, 11564 
managers, career mobility & organizational commitment, 8125 
middle management, & self-perceived personality traits, 13586 
morale & intrinsically oriented work, 11554 
& motivator & hygiene factors, 9295 
motivator & hygiene, blue-collar workers, 3452 
motivators & hygienes in Herzberg theory, 10506 
& occupational уди 12689 
organization type & management & performan 
& organizational structure, foreign emus 4659 MM 
own wage attitude, managers, 11563 
ried & шн VA се employees, 797 
егіогтапсе, & attitudes toward man; ement, advertisii 
k performance, & organization, 820 По ene ets 3450 
& pemonabiy, shoe factory Ps 3446 
questionnaire construction & factor analysi: 
rescarch, India, 13588 Ыш»? 
risk-taking correlates, 1980 
salesmen, role conflict & manager expectations, 11562 


шше! Worker, supervision & Working conditions & policies, 


Shift vs nonshift i i 
SNI predi Bn Ab & psychosomatic complaints, 8121 
wage & education level, 11546 

work Broup vs individual, 13587 


T ү : Де ч 
WURDE & job satisfaction Sources, hospital housekeeping 


library documents retrieval system, 12747 
" ipe ciim reports review symposium, France, 10552 


absolute vs relative size, 12804. 
3 Sal ше, concurrent verbal vs line-drawing, on рег 
ace ШОНУ ees, irrelevant attributes, 
colors in ral Si 4 
absolute, of pitch, 912 кшш 
absolute, Hone duration, 3664 
accuracy & group consensus & Asch 
agreement & imitation restraints, D den 
chor effects on mean, experimental decisi 
another's wrong, ree cU & Passus 7644." уж 
anxiety, doubtful, psychophysical experiment, 2275 
art, by others & by self, interaction, 5396 
attitude, direct & indirect types, 1513 
attractiveness of eliminated alternative, 12923 
auditory durations & signal intensity, 6172 


tion task, 2437 
54 
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bias in evaluating presidential debates, 5384 

category, xx. иды model, 2090 А 

comparative, social object & scaling method & context, 2784 

complexity, of photograph & looking time, 195 

conformity, individual's scales stability & group pressures, 10039 

depth, reference scale formation, positive vs negative reinforcement, 
12821 


differences, adolescent pupils, 6525 4 

digit frequency estimation, response variables, 3811 

distance, muscle tension & exposure time & feedback, 6147 
efficiency of schizophrenics, 7924 E : 
electronic circuit complexity by category & magnitude scales, 11526 
equality, dependency & interval between stimulus presentation, 2445 
esthetic, American experts & Japanese potters, 5442 

estimating accuracy of dichotomous, 6096 

form tion, of complexity, & physical structure factor analysis, 


grip tension vs tactile-kinesthetic, of width, 11760 
group influence, 1522 _ 

roup interaction & modification, style, 11 105 

арис & kinesthetic length estimates, 11688 

information & discriminability & absolute, choice reaction time, 8488 
& insight in ндө disability, 6802 
intensity & duration in electrical stimulation scaling, 6136 
intuition concept review, 5011 
intuitive estimation of number list means, 9633 
juror mental illness attitudes, review, 4151 
kinesthetic size, & pain tolerance, 8358 
left-right, paintings & minimal familiarity, 4817 
& lightness of grays vs background reflectance, 11731 
live human facial expression, 11771 
manifest anxiety & social conditions, 3782 
moral, & sequentiality of developmental stages, child, 7567 
opinion sui results & nationalit identification, 6574 
otolith shear & visual perception of force direction, 7247 
perceptual, & influence of others’ responses, 8787 
performance decline vs age & translation process between perception 

& response, 12113 

perpendicularity & laying of right angles, 4824 
person perception & cojudgment processes, 4222 
personality trait desirability, influencing variables, 5379 
personality, reliability & subjects & juda ed traits, 11163 
physician social status, urban patient, [t 
pitch, anchoring, 7267 
plausibility & ial attitude, 2804 
postural vertical, & body position, 3671 
predicting employee performance, 13568 
predictive, & functional learning, 2439 
pa & concept scale interaction & semantic differential, 


e TID estimates, conservatism, & payoff & response mode, 


133 


probability, & task conditions & performance, preschool, 5250 
proportion in binary events sequence, 7236 

Psychophysical, modification for reducing dissonance, 7387 
Psychophysical, vs performance, 7229 

punishment & naive theory of cul, ability, 5394 

recognition, complex texture relief surfaces, 4806 


rears number vs magnitude estimation on apparent line length, 


social influence &, by children, 7558 


& social ion, displ: 
iY ааа ‘placement phenomena, 5291 


stranger’s personality & trait-referent idjecti 
Subjective, vertical & visual & tactual, 4783 ve 
teacher's, & retardate's Socio-economic status & sex, 5868 
a ED. relati 
poral, & interstimulus int: 
test scores self estimate & test inte чеч 
therapist. judgments & interview 
thinking in probabilistic situation, 


0 << 


& А 


Jung, С. С. 


validity, of syllogisms & affective & quantifying words, 12911 
visual size, stimulus range & duration & contrast, 8325 
visual slant vs size, 2196. 
weight, & group pressure, 6591 
Jung, C. G. 
personality theory, Myer-Briggs Type Indicator & abilities, 10116 
personality typology & self evaluation, 10084. 
psychology of religion, book, 1489 
religion, & Freud, 1721 
Junior High School (see School) 
Juvenile Delinquency (see Delinquency/Juvenile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (see also Israel) 
child development & rearing & education, book, 405 
guilt seventy & identification intensity, Kibbutz vs non-Kibbutz 
Israeli children, 9971 
parent perception, adolescents, 7581 X 
vs moshava, intergenerational morał attitude change, 13146 
Kindergarten (sce Childhood/Preschool) 
Kinesthesis (see also Movement, Perception/Weight) 
aftereffect, & pain reactivity, 10720 
arm positon gravity resistance & knowledge of results, 9524 
autokinesis, theory & review of literature, 6180 
autokinetic speed & apparent movement, 10718 
cardiovascular disease, & temperature threshold, 6390 
grip tension vs tactile, judgment of width, 11760 
& haptic length estimates, 11688 
human spatial orientation, book, 11614 
movement consistency & style, 2248 
perception of orientation adaptation to lateral body tilt, 10663 
proprioception, educable mental retardates, 4548 
proprioceptive & visual adaptation & optical displacement, 2179 
sense loss from nerve compression & motor performance, 6179 
size judgment & pain tolerance, 8358 
spatial aftereffect & interlimb & interjoint transfer, 2249 
stimulus & floor inclination, pigeon, 10949 
subjective judgment of angular velocity, passive rotation, 9522 
Knowledge 
creativity, en; ween УКЕ. 13491 
dynamic psychology & Kantian «рил, 11596 
feeling-of-knowing accuracy in memory, 96 
huy ашна & self description scale & social approval & stereotypes, 
& information gain, age & sex & occupation, 2731 
initial, & optional & controlled branching, 13501 
lung cancer, & smoking habits, 13148 
motivation & curiosity & quest for information, 11769 
need-cognition & Self-Other Test Form C, 11656 
Rorschach movement & creativity, 4264 
theoretical & empirical, & contemporary neopositivism, 6052 
Knowledge of Results (see also Feedback, Reinforcement) 7 
& concurrent feedback, design descriptions & listener's choice 
performance, 12283 d 
delay & subject response bias & simple motor skill, 4894 d 
& шее monetary reward & 6 uninterrupted hrs of monitoring, 
6208 


immediate, multiple choice tests, 6997 à 
& motivation in monotonous task & asymmetrical transfer, 4893 
motor learning in mentally retarded, 5867 
numerical magnitude & test for effect, 4890 
paired associate learning, retardates, 10403 
perceptual judgment & influence of others’ responses, 8787 
schedule & mathematic achievement, programed learning, 1935 
slope transformations, motor response task, 
supplementary & differential response, 2391 
training cue & auditory tasks, 8109 
vigilance task & monetary reward, 2292 
vigilance training & technique comparison, 12845 
visual discrimination & sex & task difficulty, 11720 
Korsakov's Psychosis (see Alcoholism) 
Kuder Preference Record ht 
academic achievement, & mental ability, 753 "m" 
empirical interest scale & high school geometry success prediction, 
1 


sex differences, schizophrenics, 7911 


Labor Relations 
& automation & legislation & unemployment, book, 779 
conceptions of arbitrator role, 6013 EF. ç 
employee rating of labor-management participation programs in 
A, 807 


тапа t & history, book, 2009 

beer skills & technology & job satisfaction, book, 11564 
negotiation, preplanned strategy, business graduate students, 9300 
partisanship Ef front line supervision, leadership style, 8143 
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personnel management, textbook, 11531 

state & federal mediators, background & self image & attitude, 8096 

union, content analysis of minutes, steel industry, 10504 

wage concepts & participation & attitude, skilled workers, 12682 

wage concepts participation & attitude & management-union 
economy, 12683 ^f 

bs ux also Communication, Information, Speech, Verbal 
ауіог 

& action verb use іп compositions of adolescent boys, 439 

adjective favorableness & quantifier-adjective pairs, 10066 

aphasia, factor analysis, 10381 

association & abstraction & recall conceptual organization, 13178 

association & generation of sentences, structure & model, 13170. 

association structure, & thinking, meaning & grammar, book, 8804 

& authority conflict, replication, 1560 

& authorship & topic & structure & letter redundancy, 6611 

bilingual interference, analysis & measurement, 4198 

body, & information theory, 13166 

& cerebral palsy, 4546 

& child development & consciousness & thought & behavior, US & 
USSR, 10054 Š 

& child psychiatry, 7670 

childhood schizophrenia, sorting & verbalization, 10282 

childhood, usage, social class & impulsivity, 4084 

children, nursery school, noun phrases & labeling, 5236 

Chinese, informational analysis & missing strokes, 6608 

classification & identification thresholds, 11870 

classification, retarded & deaf children, 5427 

cognition development, book, 12125 

communication & Lewin field theory, 13163 

communicative significance & particulars, children, 7662 

comparative psycholinguistics & culture studies, 13169 

comprehension & speech behavior, longitudinal study, atypical & 
autistic children, 13365 

computer testing, answer input & evaluation, 878 

concepts & lexemes & mediated associations, bilinguals, 12298 

concurrent validity of English test, foreign college students, 3566 

content of psychotic's writings, case history, 5778 

counseling & p 5803 

cross-culturally standardized semantic differential, 8816. 

culture & communication, social interaction & syntactics, book of 
readings, 10058 

deaf children, application of grammar rules, 7990 

deafness, & thinking, education & testing, book, 4524 

deafness, redundancy in written, 7988 

delayed, differential diagnosis, children, 3388 

disabilities, children, 9131 

disability & word blindness, children, 1413 š 

dyad definition & typology, symmetry & complementarity, 5433 

SOR & decoding & verbal redundancy, psychiatric patients, 
пи 


energy sent & received, 6604 Ë ДАЙ УЫ 
English sentence constructions & psychological similarity, 7667 
& experience on discovery & logical symbol use, 4204 
facilitation & behavior, delinquent boys, 441 ¿ 
foreign & native, redundancy & familiarity on Eder 4199 
foreign, paired associate learning & fluency predictor, 11824 
foreign, sound & meaning classification, 5424 
frequency & abstraction scale of French words, 7675 

nerative grammar & psycholinguistics, 11128 

erman, laboratory vs classroom teaching methods, 7th grade, 11457 
Goldstein & obituary, 11587 
& grammar inferred, 1530 s 
grammatical classes for structured vs unstructured strings, 2836 
grammatical factors in sentence retention, 10791 ; 
grammatical transformations & sentence comprehension, 11130 
grapheme expressive values, 8815 ү i 

rapheme-phoneme correspondences & perception of braille, 11129 
Fisher pus performance, retardates, 3322 
Hindi & English, & person concepts, 7658 
history of communication, print vs electronic technology, book, 6599 
AD. & trifluoperazine drug therapy & schizophrenic children, 
Il 


increasing communication channels & binaural listening, 6606 
Indian, in classic Brahmanism, criticism of Biardeau, 8809 
induced toxic effects in nervous system, 11121 

& information theories, 7661 

instruction, guided reading, 10463 

interpersonal relations in multilingual groups, 10055 
kernicteric athetosis in children, comprehension & use, 9108 
lateralized brain damage & verbal & extraverbal components, 8511 
learning & presentation of materials, 7654. 

learning in children, contextual generalization & 3v 2674 
learning in children, contextual generalization, 2675 _ 
learning sentences, word & phrase associations, 9590 

learning with deaf mutes, 9112 i 

left-to-right processes in sentence construction, 11124 
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linguistic transformations in analytical summaries, 1536 
meaningful written material distortion & memory, 10802 
measures & of mental retardation, 5881 

mechanization & through processes, 7364 —— 

& mental development, Piaget & empiricist view, 8692 

mental retardates & cerebral palsied children, 5860 

Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test & age & sex, 10629 
models, & religious education & personality, 12629 
monolinguals vs bilinguals & word-association responses, 5428 
oral learning & reading, teaching method, 7015 

paradigmatic & syntagmatic organization, children & adults, 12295 
paragraph structure & ае, 1021 = 
Paralinguistic rating by pitch & loudness & tempo, reliability, 2846 
passive transformation & symbolic logic, 8808 

patient-doctor relationship, 13172. 

perception & mechanics of synthesis, 12286 f 

& perception, classification, Bantu & depth perception, 12287 
performance, hemispheric differences, & vision, 6338 

phrase structure in declarative sentence, 2837 

phrase-structure rules & psychological reality, 4956 

political speeches in USSR, 1946-1960, 1533 

polyglotism as neurotic symptom, 10059 

prediction, written English, students in India, 6598 

& problem sob А теа 6297 Zipf 5р 
psycho-biology, & word frequency, book, 

EXER cd report of lived bodily condition, 1652 
psycholinguistic methodology, 8807 

psycholinguistics, annual review, 5425 

readability prediction & control & Wem variables, 11114 
reading & verbal labeling deficiency, 13470 

reading disability, children, 6515 

ma er output information generated by sequential set of rules, 


referential processes of speakers & 7672 

reply, meaning & mediation theory, 13165 

reply, meaning & mediation theory, 13167 

reply, meaning & mediation theory, 13175 

p & Georgian grapheme distribution & information value, 

Russian, research in teaching, USSR, 1923 

scaling extensional decisions, 7656 

schizophrenia, metaphor errors, 6871 

schizophrenic pe quantitative analysis, 12509 

schizophrenic, & auditory hallucination, 1820 

school instruction, book, 12594 

semantic differential validity, differential connotative meaning 
assignment, 13173 

sentence content measure of change due to psychotherapy, 4: 

sentence generation model, пле & (зм 13171 s 

sentence recall, association & syntax, 13176 

pic AU & immediate recall, 1104 ` 

serial ordering of sentences, 4th & 5th graders, 

pon di erences ааа р iiem 

socially unacceptable, mentally retarded, institution, 12571 

Spanish & Mayan, memory & color communication, Yucatan, 10069 

spoken & recognized 26 intervocalic consonants & 4 languages, 6174 

шн speech generation & blocking of irrelevant speech, 

statistical & psychological analysis of style, 12297 

pial approximations to English, American & English approach, 


structural linguistic instruction & jr high 
Bos ү P: Шаке e social pian ad 5010 
эпасе P. dran 7 роза deaf children, 7991 
ic cuing, assignment to parts of speech 
syntactical structure & child's age, verbal зерл nem T TIS 
teaching of writing, elementary & high school, book, 1259 
thinking, ter these) Rem as 6728 
transformational enmir iga oning Жө: boob TIS 


RUM book, 6601 

verbal & nonverbal, communication " 

yerbalism & blindness 6609 етсез зно 

visual ion of i А Р 
malla sis letters successively presented, simultaneity & 


word assignment to classes & cue systems, chi 
hor Section hierarchy Chane аде tries М perd 
iation response categori x 
word association reversibility, 2089" SUC offe ло- OGA 
word phrase completion & verbal habits, 7659 
writing & inner, electronic apparatus, 8287 
written, impressive & expressive elements, 8806 


Development 
rens & rural & urba i 
Mine та urban Maryland children, 6497 
cleft palate children, 1880 
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iti ent, book, 12125 
deaf children. double alternation & transfer, 12554 
delayed & speech handica| l. review, 9120 
early manual communication, deaf children, 10374 
[есы & recognition of Chinese characters, 2684 
Ilinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, retardates, 3301 
media, active games vs language workbook, 3rd grade student, 160 
mental pee. mental hospital, recommended state law changes, 
1021 
monolingual vs bilingual glossaries, foreign, 12886 
novel form referential communication, children, 13092 
partially blind children, & reading ability, 1874 
ysical scale matching as prototypical, task, 7230 
Reve theory subhuman to human, 15: 
senior class, 4195 
socially disadvantaged children, $243 
testing, bilingual children, India, 12623 
& thinking processes о етсе children, 1395 
visual-spatial phenomenon, 8803 
written, children, 7657 


Latent Learning (sec Learning) 


(see also Handedness) 

choice transitivity & stochastic dominance & latency, 11885 

hand & eye, & hand dexterity, patas, 8577 

һа! с dominance & motor & intellectual ability, 4 yr old Negro 
children, 12148 

language problem identification in drawings, children, 9231 

localized brain damage, 6961 

mental retardation, 
оор development, & reading ability. 6484 

neurol 19 ling ability, 

neurological organization & Ө children, 11010 

neuromuscular dominance & genetic & nongenctic & pathological 
factors, 8506 

ocular-manual, & reading, retardates, 6970 

pedagogical problem, 13: 

perceptual & motor preference for identical 

probability 

lem of, 

reading ability, siw students, 11182 

senso! motor, sex & familial handedness background. 1005 

unanchored magnitude estimates & power law fits, 11682 

weak signal with correlated & uncorrelated noise, 10710 


ша! & motor preference for identical 


icometric forms, 11733 
response, 6232 


Law (see also Court, Politics) 


addiction & ibility, 7864 

& behavioral sciences, 12729 

child welfare cases & physicians' training. 11607 à 
delinquency & crime, prevention & penal treatment, book. 10255 
hasa control, & community rehabilitation services, book. 


expert testimony, psychiatry vs logy, Germany, 4713 
German, & social responsi ity quit S3 У 

& incidence of sexual assault on youth, 2776 

intolerance, & public information & political action, 11087 
legal & moral considerations to mental retardation, 711 
legal responsibility of institutionalized patients, 4272 

& mental illness attitudes, 11092 

& morals, 13321 

M'Naghten & Durham rules, 7829 

pathol 1 intoxication & forensic psychiatry, 13326 
рое Karol, acquisition & application, 1938 
psychological criteria for responsibility evaluation, 8894 

& ‚ East Germany, 4136 4 

POST CURGIDY. confidentiality & privileged communication, book, 


punishment & naive th f. ili 
retributive nishment, S9 — 4%4 

students & achievement prediction, 9434 
sexual psychopath statutes & psychiatry, 13137 


violence, & psychiatry, " š 
Leadership Psychiatry. mass media & attitude, book. 12375 


(see Authority, Management) 
anxiety & dominance need, 
aspiration & ability, 1976 Д 
attitude toward authoritarian sex differences, 10051 


b relations & disruptive behavior & small discussion groups. 


E» in high school, & personality & physical characteristics. 
avior & organizational productivity & morale, 8135 
children сү Жол membership, 3325 ~ 
commi onto rior of leaders, 6th grade, 9933 
Bead Wu litical attitudes & federal aid acceptance, 8801 
cultural ebur pl ratings by members, 12282 
13161 & group performance & contingency model. 


death of leader in therapy group of schizophrenics, 8928 
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Learning 


Че vs бона task structure & group performance, 4194 
isagreement attitude roup problem-solving solutions, 5417 
effectiveness, model, sus E : 
elected officers vs nonofficers' influence on verbal conditioning, 10052 
group cohesiveness & organization performance, 4185 
group process & task type & difficulty, 11106 
group therapy style & interaction & group climate, 4335 
group vs individual decision making & risk, 6592 
uman Resources Research Office, 1967 program, book, 11602 
& influence exercise & organizations, 12687 
interaction of leader & military squad vs performance, 5416 
labor relations, partisanship of front line supervision, 8143 
learning & extinction, small group preferences, 5414 
management & personality, book, 10513 
management, & field dependence, 13595 
management, & motivation, book, 9303 
military & civilian supervisors in military setting, 4652 
NCO training systems development & assessment, 8112 
Negro community, & social class differences, 8758 
obedience & refusal, 13162 
organization in rural India, 12715 
patterns in organizations, 12692 
personal factors in college student, 7652 
& power-oriented personality, 2857 
prediction & task instructions, 11112 
public-affairs opinion, identification scale, 2835 
& racial discrimination, northern community, Negro, 2751 
& Rorschach protocols, in Ist grade, 433 
selection, small group, & member reinforcement, 1529 
small group decision making, participation, 10044 
small group, & reinforcement, 6596 
social & instrumental, organization & cultural milieu, 12691 
sociometric rating & perceived іп nal behavior, 7651 
success prediction & peer sociometric ratings, 12662 
ys du & subordinate behavior in industrial work groups, 
8 
therapeutic group, 1679 
therapeutic, in milieu treatment, hospital, 8965 
training, deaf college students, 5848 
traits, supervisor vs employee self description, 9301 
verbal reinforcement & norm formation, triad, 11102 
voluntary associations, & group effectiveness, 503 
Learning (see also Association, Conditioning) 
ability & intelligence, 6627 
ability vs intelligence, & concept formation, 1551 
abstraction, process vs reactive schizophrenic, 6885 
adult, & suckling period & mother role, rat, 12019 
algebraic factoring & mistakes analysis, high school, 1012 
ынс problem solving & novelty & generalization, 10818 
all-or-none, 1025 “ 
all-or-none, of attributes, encoding visual displays, 7311 
anagram solution & pronounceability & difficulty, 6295 
anxiety & cognition, elementary school students, 13515 
& anxiety of intratask response hierarchy, 11794 
anxiety types, & opinion change, 10007 
apparatus, multiple S-R, 902 , 
applied psychology, & mental health & industry & crime book, 8189 
aspiration level determination vs feedback, 128€ 
associative & set, in mentally retarded, of reading, 743 
associative method, 11838 
attitude direction & plausibility, & memory, 11861 
audio vs visual presentation, of prose, college student, 143 
auditory & visual, & extraversion-introversion, children, 5242 
auditory stimuli, repetition & incidental learning, 3729 
balanced vs unbalanced social structures, 2326 
basic ability, psychoeducational profile, 8046 
behavior therapy, situation, 11233 580 $ 
binocularly trained pecking & mirror image transfer, pigeon. 13017 
biopotential signals & task difficulty. 2563 
brain damaged children, 10384 
categorization & order of recall, 11843 
cerebral ischemia, & retention, dog, 9714 
cerebral palsied children, & personality, book, 10391 
choreiform syndrome, difficulty, children, 10383 
chronic schizophrenia, impression stage, 4465 
classroom, naturalistic studies, 1912 
code, visual & cutaneous presentation, 8412 ` 
compensatory education for disadvantaged children, 5948 
complex sounds & prompting vs confirmation, 2393 
concept & positive evaluative гез preference, 2324 
concept formation & hypothesis vior, 2434 — 
concept problem solving practice ntal abilities transfer, 10775 
concept, & pretrai ing stimulus similarity & trials, 5 
concept, & semantic lifferential dimensions, 10787 
concept, culturally disadvantaged children, 7564 
concept, free & constrained, & categorization, 9639 
conceptual, & task complexity & transfer, imbecile, 11423 
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conceptual, ability, in children, & stimulus uncertainty, 424 

conditioning, human infant, sucking & head turning, 5209 

consolidation of sequentially related & independent passages, 7308 

& corpus callosum agenesis, 3823 

curves from programed learning, mental retardate, 1930 

deficits & hippocampal lesions, split-brain cat, 243 

deficits & neurological examinations, 9141 

delayed alternation, rabbit vs cat, 12011 

delayed-response, & neonatal brain lesions, cat, 9679 

& development, & delinquency & education, book, 7549 

AIL view, childhood, 10999 

difficulties, 7011 

disabilities & remediation in disadvantaged children, 5946 

Чай socially disadvantaged Puerto Rican & Negro children, 

disability & limited cerebral dysfunction, 1883 

disability & teacher identification, 11467 

disability evaluation by pediatrician, children, 8698 

& discrimination & extinction & intracranial stimulation, rat, 5061 

disjunctive concept, negative instances utilization, 9637 

disorder, intelligence & background, children, 1406 

disorders & educational therapy, book, 9188 

disorders, research review, 9189 

distributed practice & intertrial interval, 6230 

divergent & convergent, achievement prediction, 11488 

double alternation, children & adults, 1 1009 

ECS vs sham ECS, & extinction, rat, 9798 

education & deafness, children, 9116 

educational psycho! textbook, 9198 

educational test & feedback, 6106 

& EEG & GSR, 4917 

& Акан ager & mother relationship, 0-4 yr olds, 13055 

& electroshock, dey ives, book, 13343 

encoding & type ol symbol, TUG 

рола & training method & problem type & apparatus, rat, 
1 

& extinction of leadership preferences in small groups, 5414 

free recall, repetition & subjective organization, 9 

free verbal recall of words vs objects, 3770 

functional, & predictive judgment, 2439 

gorilla & orangutan, pattern string & spatial tasks, 5132 

grammatical level & scale of grammaticalness, 4944 

group, & member coordination & decision making, 12269 
iided, book, 13482 

Hamilton search test performance & breed & cortical lesions & age, 
cat, 12016 r 

handling & pre-training eflects, chicken, 3965 

hierarchical task, & correction & review of successive parts, 146 

high school mathematics, problem solving & prerequisite material, 
10819 


high school mathematics, criterion & ralization & transfer, 10820 

human, motor & verbal, book, 1077: 

human, Thorndike's theories, book, 6234 

hypnosis as aid, 113 

imitation response acquisition, rat, 10929 

imitation, bird, 3961 

incidental, & irrelevant cue, & generalized drive, 145 

individual differences & instruction film effect, 3347 

individual vs group, & group performance, 7638 

individual, & group cohesiveness, 5400 

& infant stimulation & activity, cat, 3943 

influence hierarchies & cognitive bias, 11800 

information provided & transfer & task difficulty, 11802 

instrumental, sociopaths, 9008 

intentional & incidental, & dependency, children, 13089 Д 

interhemispheric gens of competing & complementing experi- 
ences, rat, 1091 

interpersonal, experiences & explaining success & failure, 7749 

interpersonal, prediction of other's behavior, 6228 

interval concept learning task, factor analysis, 12869 

invertebrates, comparative psychology, 6408 

item difficulty prediction by group & individual, 6235 

Kamin intersession interval effect on relearning, fish, 7517 

language, & teaching method, 7015 

latent, theories & experiments, 9455 

learning to learn & conditions of improvement, 10778 

lesion of olfactory bulbs & milk reward, cat, 10843 

listening, permanency & transfer, fifth grade & 1 yr follow-up, 4072 

meaningfulness & presentation method, 1020 

& memory & posttrial strychnine & hippocampectomy, rat, 8565 

metric properties of perception, experimentation, 

model, & concept formation, 3535 — d 

model, & teaching, cybernetics, & individual differences, 3534 

model, correlated urn-scheme & response continuum, 9380 М 

models & mathematical optimization & programed instruction, 
13500 А 

motivation & results of learning, 10755 


—————— 


Learning Set 


motivation, & education, 4075 — | 
musical instrument, theory, attention, 1028 
& negative reinforcement, isopod, 8! айр! oer 
nervous system & senses & emotion & brain lesions & motivation, 
book, 12939 i 
new, extinction & unlearning, 9546. · 
noise in nervous system & discrimination, 7395 
noncontingent reinforcement, 6268 
nonintegrative, & generalization & delay, 12100. .. 
nucleic acids state & experimental procedures, planaria, 8602 
observation, & vicarious reinforcement, 4977 
observer practice &, during exposure to model, 7309 
oddity-problem, & developmental study, children, 5235 
oddity, cat & monkey & raccoon & chimpanzee, 7480 ` 
operant, collective vs isolate processes, mental retardation, 5877 
& operational convergence in thought development, children, 2673 
paragraph structure, 1021 i T 
partial reinforcement effect, ratio & pattern shift, 10798 
pattern reproduction, random vs common schema, 9543 
patterned strings, squirrel, 6449 
patterns, chimpanzee, 7534 š : is 
perceptual-motor, & transfer & task complexity & age, imbecile, 
11422 


person vs task oriented style, & group behavior, 2814 
planaria after sectioning, 7506 

positive vs negative information, 12870 

postshift, cues & range of association level, 6231 
predictive, card game, 11801 Ёк ^ 
problems & team approach & examination of child & parents, 3002 
process & motivation & nality, 11146 

process statistics for Markov model, 9381 

programmed, & feedback delay interval, 141 
programmed, & teaching machines, German book, 1928 
psychotherapy, & relearning, 13252 

pursuit rotor & performance & distraction, 10759 
pursuit rotor skill, selective reinforcement, 12899 

rate & contingent reinforcement & sampling, 8413 
reading responses & learned word associations, 8452 
relearning, criterion learning & overlearning, 4915 
remedial mathematics laboratory evaluation, 9243 
research, & canonical correlational analysis, 9406 
response guidance vs trial & error, 1015 

response selective, & error forewarning effect, 3354 
E magnitude & simultaneous & successive contrast effects, 


rhythm & intermittent luminous stimulation, children, 5246 
ribonucleic acid from brain of trained rats, & performance, 3841 
RNA & actinomycin-D, carp, 10865 
rote, & hypnosis & verbal reinforcement, 8378 
тше transfer, instructions & awareness, 10815 
schizoy hrenia, dependency & social reward vs punishment, 3199 
secondary reinforcement theories, drive & eneralization, book, 8462 
selective, & ratio of reinforcement, in children, 414 
sensory-motor, cybernetic model, 3530 
Sequential, pigeon, 12039 
serial, isolate position & list length, 12865 
shift stimuli similarity & amount of training, 11809 
simple & complex, & early isolation, rat, 5141 
simulated environment games & education, 10412 
social attachment behavior, sheep, 12104 
social determinants, in primary education, 11069 
social role, observed model vs trial-and-error, 8419 
social, & characteristics of model, preschool children, 11083 
ШОРО „ review, 5900 
ge & correlated reward, children, 11003 
statistical model, individual differences & parameters, 9387 
stimulus familiarization, nonverbal selective, 11796 
strategy, control board operator, 13619 
оТ sulphate, rat, 5094 
ing adaptation & learned behavi 
siyle, medial student, 8034 Suas 
Subject-paced group, & delay interval control, 12868 
summarizing abi ity of prose content, elementary school, 1026 
Suprapharyngeal gn lion removal & regeneration, earthworm, 11925 
Systems g ponse & oddity problem solving, squirrel monkey, 12038 
E & mee ° conditioned reflex, 555 É 
performance & aspiration level & anxi i 
= aniey, A pubes 1019 iron children; 7008 
chronological relationship & time lin: 
tracking & ин predictability #42 Т 
racking task, number of alternatives & length, 
Шары by н acid, ще & rat, 5086 (98 
ransformations of knowledge of results with negative 
trial sj acing in M rat, 8605 Edge 
verbal arithmetic problems, 5th grade, 1010 
visual patterns & eye aiming behavior, 6164 
without awareness paradigm, awareness & conformity, 8417 
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amygdalectomy, discrimination reversals, monkey, 1159 

& concept formation, transfer, monkey, 7490 

discrimination Bon 3792 à 

discrimination, mentally retarded children, 1906 р 

discrimination, pretraining with differentially rewarded single objects, 
monkey, 355 p 

discrimination, response shift, monkeys, 3982 

formation, young chicken & other mammals, 9774 

formation, 3 species of macaque monkey, 7491 

incidental learning, children, 5233 

intraproblem stimulus variation, 3700 

position reversal training, opossum, 1297 

problem object under Plexiglas, monkey, 2602 

radiation, perseveration, monkey, 5120 

& reversal learning, cat & monkey, 7493 

rhesus & macaque monkey comparison, 8621 

& rigidity in children, 121 

shape discrimination, monkey, 1326 

symbol teaching, 8415 1 7 

training with problem object in Plexiglas bins, monkey, 2604 

verbal Va & association, antonyms, 1088 


verbal learning & conceptual block sorting, 4962 
Leai 


& alienation & reinforcement learning therapy techniques, 4320 
& behavior therapy, 8906 

& behavior therapy, reply, 5584 

& behavior therapy, reply, $593 

& card guessing tests ye. to parapsychology, 7161 

child psychotherapy, 1 

cognitive, & adjusted environment, 13476 

consolidation dual function, 4907 

deafness, special education, 5846 h 

Deutsch model & guidance direction & maze learning, mice, 10928 
Dewey philosophy аныкы 7000 3 

ego balancing function &, psychoanalytic interpretation, 1751 
etiology & treatment of alcoholism, 3130 

hedonic processes, 2285 

inhibition of reinforcement & Hull's, conditioned inhibition, 8646 
Bonis chained response sequences as learned behavior units, 


latent, & experiments, 9455 
of consolidation, in motor learning, 147 
operant principles & tautology, 10547 
optimal stimulus presentation strategy & sampling model, 4723 
perceptual learning, matching & identification, 4906 
predictive behavior, ecological orientation, 6135 
& psychoanalysis, 1629 
Reyetiotherapy, 4299 
Psychotherapy patient reeducation, 10169 
reinforcement, alcoholism, behavior therapy, 3114 i 
пашкеке & consolidation, & reactive & conditioned inhibition, 


social, disinhibition, 1023 
stimulus & organismic & response variables, 9338 
substrata-factor, & concept formation, 12713 
Sutherland 2-stage theory of discrimination learnin, , criticism, 10947 
teaching method, readiness & motivation & habit, book, 4564 
& transfer & retention & review of organization efforts, 10777 
verbal learning & mediation in meaning, 9573 
/ Avoidance 
age & memory, & maze learning, mouse, 12033 
air blast, apparatus, cat, 5178 
alcoholism treatment, anticipatory, 4 cases, 12468 
amobarbital injections, rat, 1971 
amphetamine, vs age & problem difficulty, rat, 10874 
amygdaloid lesions, rat, 5040 
automated apparatus, 10645 
& chemical stimulation of midbrain reticular formation, rat, 4003 
chlorpromazine & methamphetamine, rat, 12976 
EIE & рарга), M 11975 
ncurrent fixed ratio, & respondi, 
күнөнү nding, monkey, 8618 
CS omission in later trials, rat, 8631 
SS Шен, rat, 13032 
= Сїзсгитїпа{ей time-out schedules with pigeon, 
discriminated, & discontinuous shock ae 618 = 
1 discrimination procedures, rat, 13027 
xd d S ope ds Бела! duration, rat, 2625 
тап time 3040 
drug facilitation, 1331 pode 
nvulsive shock & place of recovery, rat, 4004 
s escape, ven in shuttle box vs maze, tat, 13038 
escape, response latency, 
& extinction of GSR, 148. з 
facilitation, rat, 12068 
& figure discrimination & brain stimulation, cat, 12961 
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fixed ratio shock, 2 wk followup, rat, 12073 
free-operant, rat, 8637 
habituation pretraining, cat, 12071 
& haloperidol & trifluperidol, dog, 3899 
hippocampal brain lesions, rat, 11915 
hypothalamic lesions, mice, 5054 
incompletely learned response retention, rat, 12060 
intertrial interval & shock intensity, guinea pig, 1340 
magnesium pemoline & memory, rat, 11965 
Markov model & theoretical interpretations, 4731 
monkey neonate, 1335 
nicotine, & escape learning, rat, 12974 
one-trial, retention & Kamin effect, rat, 4008 
Pavlovian vs instrumental conditioning, dog, 5161 
potassium chloride & brain spreading depression, rat, 11958 
pre & posttrial stimulation, retention, rat, 12064 
& pretereace for Жака shock, in rat, 351 
pressurized air vs shock conditioning, shuttle box, rat, 12072 
prior sleep deprivation & shock trauma, rat, 3995 
prior tumbling-trauma, rat, 3994 
rapid acquisition technique, rat, 12066 
reinforcement schedules, rat, 9852 
relaxation-mediated approach component, 7320 
retention & amygdala lesions & training, rat, 11923 
retrograde amnesia & | trial learning, rat, 3998 
retrograde amnesia long temporal gradient & well discriminated 
stimulus & ECS, mice, 13051. 
& scopolamine & atropine, monkey, 3905 
& septal lesions in rat, 227 
shock intensity & training schedule, cat, 6464 
shock intensity, rat, 2626 
Sidman, & response consequences, rat, 6460 
& stimulus presentation mode, 1336 
strychnine & pitcrotoxin & nitrous oxide, mouse, 11964 
strychnine sulfate, rat, 1333 
& sympathectomy, mouse, 244 
& transfer & chlordiazepoxide, rat, 7449 
type & intensity of shock, rat, 645! 
UCS duration, & transfer in dog, 7516 
ventromedial hypothalamic lesions, cat, 10846 
& verbal conditioning, stress, & interpersonal relations, 7342 
withdrawal of monetary reinforcement, 12894 
yeast RNA, mouse, 5095 
Learning/Discrimination 
abstraction, mentally retarded, 10409 
alphabetic characters as stimuli, 8414 
ambiguous cue problem, monkey, 352 
attention vs mediation in 2-stage models of Mackintosh, 12863 
audition, prompting vs feedback training, 12861 
auditory, intensity similarity, 2229 
automatic stimulus attenuator, 8286 
avoidable & unavoidable shock, in rat, 351 
& avoidance learning & brain stimulation, cat, 12961 
avoidance, & tone variation, rat, 13027 
avoidance, Sidman time base schedule, monkey, 13040 
& brain lesion, & reversal, cat, 240 
brain stimulation as reinforcement, rat, 2488 — 
brightness discrimination & occipital cortex lesions, rat, 3835 
childhood, instructional set & delay of reward, 8701 
children, simultaneous & successive presentation, 9913 
color & pattern & form, visual, Coturnix quail, 12050 
color, & reversal, honey bee, 9823 
color, cat, 10941 eh sa 
color, discriminability & generalization & number of stimuli, pigeon, 
46 


color, transfer of simultaneous oddity, 3981 + 

Coloured Progressive Matrices as criterion, mental retardation, 9420 

comparison, rhesus & cebus monkeys & lemurs & Burmese cats, 8626 

concept learning situation & new type, 5003 

conflict development & stimulus context, 8420 

continuity & non-continuity theories, 4905 

cross-modal transfer & touch & vision, monkey, 5164 

cross-modal transfer, children, 9910 _ 1 Z 

cutaneous stimulation codes, location & intensity & duration, 11761 

differential conditioning & prior experience with discriminanda, rat, 
8614 

dimension shift & reversal, pigeon & goldfish, 9830 

dimension shifts & overtraining & s children, 13080 

dimensional preferences, brightness & height, children, 12143 

dimensional shift & reversal, rat & children, 9776 

discriminanda nonrewarded exposure, rat, 12054 

early social & motor deprivation, rat, 8571 . д 

echolocation, & operant conditioning, porpoise, 13031 

extradimensional reversal shift problem, rat, 10951 

far transposition of intermediate size, preverbal children, 9900 

frontal lesion, tactual & visual, monkey, 9670 

frustration & adaptation, retardates, 13446 
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generalization gradients & transposition, pigeon, 12058 

& generalization of punishment, pigeon, | 

GSR, 1244 

hypothalamic stimulation reinforcement, rat, 11933 

& hypothesis behavior, 5014 

incentive & age, children, 9899 

incidental cue learning, 3987 

inferotemporal & lateral striate lesions, monkey, 6321 

inflection of verbal incentive, children, 9914 

& irrelevant stimuli as subsequent discriminanda, rat, 5172 

& key-pecking vs ingestive technique, pigeon, 10943 

learning set, 3792 i? 

light on sound intensity generalization, 6226 

light vs light & noise as stimulus, in maze, rat, 8608 

matching to sample & environment illumination change, pigeon, 8627 

matching with zero delay, & transfer, pigeon, 1318 

mathematical model, cat, 4720 

memory & choice & stimulus sequence, 9550 

mental retardation, implicit response trials, 5874 

mental retardation, delayed reinforcement, 8026 

mentally retarded children, size & brightness, 10404 

mentally retarded, visual, single vs multiple cue, 739 

& method of presentation & verbalization, retardates, 9162 

& methodology, severely retarded, 13438 

monocular, & interocular transfer, striate cortex lesion, rat, 12950 

multiple-choice elimination problem with 5 paths, rat, 5168 

neocortical ablations & black white discrimination, rat, 3834 

non-response extinction, monkey, 5200 

& noncontingent reversal training & reversal problem, rat, 5173 

& nonreinforcement of irrelevant tendencies, imbecile, 6982 

oddity problem, irrelevant nonspatial dimensions, children, 9907 

oddity, & abstract dimensions, various animals, 7479 

operant conditioning, spectral gradients, pigeon, 9828 

operant conditioning, block vs sequence methods, rat, 13023 

operant, & stimulus alternation rate, rat, 6448 +. 

optional shifts, number of training trials & age, children, 9905 

orientation reactions & air currents, hamster, 12049 

overtraining & reversal, shape & color, pigeon, 1323 

partial reinforcement & intertrial interval, rat, 9840 

pattern vs component, transfer & response strategies, 4909 

pattern, cue subsets, 7310 

pattern, rhesus monkey, 12047 

pentylenetetrazole & methylphenoxypropane, rat, 7445 

perceptual, taste, of wines, 8357 k 

performance prediction, schema reproduction, 11792 

& physostigmine. cat & rat. 10952 

post-response stimulus дөрү, monkey, 9827 

postcriterion cue insertion, 8416. — = 

predicting, from differential conditioning, rat, 5165 

pretraining effects, circle/square, fish, 1320 

probabilistic, & conditioning parameter model, 4725 

prompted ys trial & error, monkey, 3985 

redundancy & random shapes, monkey, 8623 

reinforcement delay & activity level, retardates, 13460 

reinforcement ratio & transfer, monkey, 9849 

reinforcement schedule, pigeon, 1357 

relationship use determinants & аре, 4912. 

response availability & association by contiguity, 4958 

reversal & conditional discrimination task, preschool, 1415 

reversal & nonreversal shifts, methods of comparison, 2316 

reversal & overtraining & reinforcement, 6269 

& reversal, crow, 6450 

reversal, geometric figures, monkey & ape, 8629 

& reversal, in mentally retarded children, 715 

reversal, intrastimulus agreement & conflict, 8418 

reversal, overtraining & irrelevant stimuli, children, 13081 

reversal, pentobarbital, rat, 11972 аа É 

reversal, reversal index & reversal/acquisition ratio, 12057 

reward-associated stimuli, retardates, 6974 

schema, as function of training, 10776 

septal-limbic area lesions, acquisition & extinction problems, cat, 
1163 


serial, reversal, & errors, sea lion, 13028 

set & response shift, monkeys, 3982 4 

set developed by other than discrimination training, monkey, 355 

shape, monkey, & set, 1326 š 

shape, sea lion, 7510 

signal & response generalization, 6238 

simultaneous vs successive presentation, pattern, 7318 

size, & motivation-hygiene orientation, adolescents, 12862 

sleeping, 6189 j y ЖАЙЫ 

юш раи & hue matching & oddity performance, pigeon, 
1 


space orientation, pigeon, 3993 
spatial & temporal proximity of cues & transfer, 9553 
& stereometric & pattern stimuli, children, 11001 
stimulus complexity & restrictive responses, 2318 
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Learning/Escape 


i lexity, rat, 3984 ы werk. 

qe p & proprioceptive stimuli from floor inclination, 
igeon, 10949 К : SO 

& Кт eneralization & ordering & spacing of test stimuli, 
igeon, | : 2 -E 

Шише generalization, interdimensional training, 13016 

stimulus in intermediate size problem, 7319 

stimulus intensity & response duration, rat, 10945 

stimulus sampling model, monkey, 8622 _ 

stimulus symmetry & numerosity & Pau retardates, 5880 

stochastic model of choice behavior, animal, 3983 

stochastic model of behavior as null hypothesis, 11625 

successive paradigm, cue schedule, rat, 1321 

& successive reversal performance & delay interval, 5239 

successive reversals, spatial, monkey, 12051 

successive, semi-circular maze, rat, 6447 

sucrose reward, varying pairs of, rat, 1317 

Sutherland 2-stage theory, criticism, 10947 

temporal, acquisition & differential reinforcement, 10797 

training stimuli size & test size, 7 & 8 yr olds, 4079 

transfer & operant conditioning, rat, 5169 » 

transfer & visual & tactual modalities & perceptual equivalence, 
11797 

& transfer of light flicker & intracranial stimulation, monkey, 5171 

& transfer, monkey, 9832 

& two types of behavioral contrast, pigeon, 6446 

verbal instructions, & decoding & encoding processes, preschool 
children, 9912 , 

verbal УБК infants & children & mentally retarded children, 
121 


verbal, & associated reward values, 9575 
verbal, & guessing, 9574. 
verbal, anticipation & recall, 12879 
verbal, overlearning & reversal, 9584 
visual & tactile, different responses to same objects, monkey, 9829 
ial habits & neocortex lesions, rat, 3831 
ial slant, cue, 3637 
ial wavelength, & generalization, LA 1316 
visual, training effect on, with normal & mentally retarded, 717 
wavelength, & peak shift & preference, pigeon, 12055 
white noise intensity, rat, 6456. 
2 & 3 choice, fish, 10927 
2 cue, rat, 6451 
3 species of monkeys, 7476 
Learning/Escape | 
acquired fear, stimulus control & instrumental behavior, rat, 12067 
aversive heat & response force, monkey, 10958 
& avoidance, motivation, in shuttle box vs maze, rat, 13038 
& avoidance, response latency, toad, 13033 
delay of reinforcement & shock intensity, 2623 
differential adaptation of anxious children, 1044 
extinction resistance & reinforcement amount, rat, 5189 
& extinction, escape duration & shock intensity, rat, 13039 
habituation pretraining, cat, 12071 * 
hypoxia, escape from carbon dioxide, mouse, 12975 
instrumental conditioning, bibliography, 1910-1965, 860 
interstimulus interval, rat, 2612 
nicotine, & avoidance learning, rat, 12974 


Bop air vs shock conditioning, & avoidance, shuttle box, rat, 
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& latent extinction, rat, 13050 

light vs light & noise as stimulus, 8608 а 

movement direction alternation & running Speed, rat, 12035 

nonreinforcement & noncorrection T maze, rat, 1343 Y 

potassium chloride & pentylenetetrazol & strychnine topical 
application, rat, 9682 ч 

reinforcement & probability learning, rat, 10965 

& retention, cingulate cortex ablations, rat, 1152 : 

RNA from trained to naive rats, preferences, comment, 9708 

RNA from trained to naive rats, preferences, comment, 9713 

semi-circular, successive discrimination learning, 6447 _ 

spatial alternation & position & brain lesions, rat, 9668 5 

E spontaneous activity & social & motor deprivation, rat, 8570 

spontaneous alternation tests, rat, 12084 

stress & reinforcement schedule, human, 9545 

& strychnine sulfate & time of administration, rat, 3888 

trial-2 goal arm alternation tendency, rat, 12030 

working forward & backward, 10816 


Learning/Motor 
age & sex differences, 26-50 yr olds, 8402 


feedback & motivation, children, 4070. 

& gradual change of distribution of practice, 10765 

inhibitory factors, & consolidation process, 147 

mathematical model, 3536 - 

mental practice without physical practice, 2320 

mental retardation, WISC & verbal learning, 4549 

mentally retarded, rotary pursuit, 5867 

meprobamate, 1231 

noise intensity, 4898 + 

prediction, verbal & motor ability, 7301 

reliability of Bayley's scale of mental & motor development, 4770 

& Wu learning, & retention & tracking & cybernetic theory, book, 
10774 
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discrimination learning & dimension shifts & age, children, | 3080 
discrimination reversal, brightness, rat, 12056 
discrimination, reversal effect, 9559 

& reinforcement in successive discrimination reversal, 6269 
& relearning, vs criterion learning, 4915 

reversal & nonreversal shift, 491 

& reversal & nonreversal shifts with CVC stimuli, 4939 
reversal & nonreversal shift, mentally retarded, 13452 
reversal discrimination learning, children, 13081 

reversal effect, analysis, 2601 

reversal effect, discrimination, children, 9920 

reversal in discrimination task, monkey, 5166 

& reversal learning, cat & monkey, 12028 


Learning/Paired Associate 


abstract & concrete words & mediation instructions, 11825 
abstraction in verbal & concept identification, 2371 

acoustic similarity, within & between lists, & retention, 12883 
amount & reported mediation, 4947 

anticipation interval, normal vs retarded, 3318 

anxiety & stress, children, 2680 

arousal by white noise & recall, 8393 

arteriosclerosis & mediated interference, 9592 

& articulation, 1075 


associative & free recall, partial reinforcement, 9576 


PE ny & magnitude, rat, 9859 
shock intensit ree of fear, rat, 12059 
& shock sch hetan 5176 "E 
vibratory stimulation, snake, 3999 
Learning/Incidental 
forward & backward, R-S, & association, 4911 
& generalization of incentive effects, 118 
ones Eu Edi backward recall, nonsense syllable & color, 9555 р 
Ris AE бран у 6 temporal factors & perseveration-consolidation hypoth- 
sex differences & personality, 6225 ho 


i hildhood, heter &h i jation, 6508 
social & neutral word, & field dependence & z 2 'ogeneous & homogeneous lists, & association, 
visual & ECC Кз ск [e ped EE children, verbal mediation, 7 & 9 & 11 yrs, 9906 

Learning/Maze (see also Alternation) 


children, verbal, & intelligence, 4073 
coding & grouping, 9566". 

age & memory, & avoidance conditioning, mouse, 12033 

сие perception, goal & anticipatory gradients, rat, 13013 


color-tone pairing & physical characteristics, 9551 
commonality, young & elderly persons, 9568 

& delay of reinforcement during acquisition & extincti 

detour, maze type & running ДЕНИ. 3964 PAS QU NOS 


competitional, & introversion, 8863 
electric shock cue, rat, 8603 


Computerized progra 
& electric shock, by performers & observers, 8424 
extinction & induction, rat, 13014 
extinction & induction & maze position, rat, 13049 
food & water deprivation, alligator, 1295 
Ы direction & learning speed, mice, 10928 
ippocampal lesions & strychnine, rat, 11922 
hippocampus lesions & preoperative environment, rats, 2476 


med instruction, simple vs complex, 7032 
rdates, 1909 


p 
associative asymmetry, 1181 
owe learning vs task difficulty & meaningfulness, retardates, 
associative strategy classification, 2367 
associative strategy & meaningfulness, 2368 
& associative symmetry, 6229 z 
aural, & stimulus pronunciability, 6251 
aural, children, & associative strength, 8708 
backward association, review of literature, 2345 


Learning/Perceptual 


differentiation & association, 156 
& directionality, 6259 
distributed vs massed practice, 11814 
& distributed-practice efficacy, 4946 
easy & complex tasks &, success & failure, 4974 
& EEG arousal decrement, 3744 
ego-threat & shock & affect & anxiety, 2358 
end-anchoring, 8438 
error elimination, all-or-none model, 12887 
exposure durations, normal & retarded children, 6978 
eye movement, 10792 А 
factor analysis, association & connotation, 2361 
familiarization, one-trial, 1080 
. foreign language fluency predictor, 11824 
forgetting, retroactive & proactive inhibition, 10807 
forward & backward association, 6255 
frequency & amount of reward, 10790 
generalization of connotative value in operant conditioning, 6247 
grammatical agreement & set, 2369 
grammatical intrusions, mediated transfer vs position learning, 12891 
grouped vs sequential items, 7339 
imagery, in children, 418 
immediate & successive recall trials, 9617 
implicit verbal chaining, forward & backward, 2384 
instruction change, 3370 
instructional set & negative transfer, 7347 
interitem associations transfer from serial learning, 6253 
intermodal transfer, 3746 


intert nterval & post-anticipation interval, 1054 

intralist similarity & conceptual similarity experiments, 4973 
intralist similarity & fixed order presentation, 9593 

intratrial interference in immediate memory, k 


inverted face & name, adults vs children, 2317 

item function change, 12893 

item meaningfulness & response familiarization, 11811 

knowledge of results, retardates, 10403 

letter frequency & associative probability & retention, 4972 

List II training transfer & partial List I learning, 11822 

list length & response availability, 11791 

mathematical analysis & response learning stage, 3745 

meaningfulness & overlearning & retention, retardates, 728 

ingfulness & temporal relations, 1073 

meaningfulness of material & transfer & retroaction, 8446 

mediated transfer, 6242 

mediated transfer & semantic polarization, 12890 

mediated, similarity in implicit stimuli & responses, 6260 

mediating instruction, 3753 

mediation, 155 

me оп, 159 

mediation & reverse association, 2363 h 

mediation in word-nonsense syllable meaning conditioning, 9583 

mediator availability, 9577 

mental retardation, exposure duration, 5866 

meprobamate, & interference, 5105 

& mixed vs unmixed lists, 10789 у 

mixed vs unmixed transfer designs as function of paradigm, 10794 

multiple choice, response similarity, 1068 _ 

multiple choice, training, response. availability, 1067 

& muscle tension, 163 

negative to positive transfer, 7327 

negative transfer, 1085 i 

negative transfer & ‘2ndclist learning, 3748 

negative transfer, paradigm design & form classes, 8422 

noun abstractness & word order, 7340 N 

paired associates, serial ног A оно interval, short term 
memory & confidence & latency, 11852 

perceptual learning & ambiguous stimuli, retardates, 11446 

pictures vs words as stimuli & responses, 9549 

pilot training, 12666 - 

pleasantness of word, nonsense syllable-word vs free recall vs serial 
learning, 9565 ar 

practice а E тейіанов DAD 2374 

practice s] performance speed, « 

рас Modern Language Aptitude Test, 6249 

predifferentiation training transfer & shape recognition, 4921 

preschool children, prompting & confirmation, 9903 

& presentation order & item number, 4964 | х E 

process-reactive schizophrenia, remote associates & retention, 1337 

prompting & conformation, 1071 

& pronunciability & stimulus percen 

pseudomediation & intertrial interval & transfer, 

psychological reality of phrase-structure rules, 4956 

R-S recall & ипе & response meaningfulness, 4990 

& R-S recall, brain ‚ 696 

recall & pairing trials number & stimulus elements, 12880 

recall confidence & associative strength, 9599 

recall confidence & recognition, 12888 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Learning/Probability 


recall vs anticipation procedures, 1056 

recall, spontaneous recovery, 9597 

reinforcement & test trial sequence, 9604 

reinforcement schedule & individual differences, 1089 
reinforcement-test sequences, 9579 

reminiscence, short term retention, 2413 

repeated trials & associative clustering, 4963 

repetition vs I-trial, item difficulty & homogeneity, 9586 
reported mediation & instructions, 6252 

response completion, educable & trainable retardates, 9167 
response latency model, 4728 

response learning & associative learning stage measurement, 12884 
response member occurrence, children, 9901 

response-period & response-interference, 2380 

retention of partial information & recognition memory, 6271 

& retention of word pairs & varying degrees of association, 11813 
retention, mental retardates, 13462 

& reversal & backward association, pigeon, 6430 

satiation treatment, competitional vs noncompetitional pairs, 2378 
scaling of meaningfulness & association, book, 157 
schizophrenia, drive level & reinforcement, 10286 

secondary reinforcement acquisition, 12897 

& self reinforcement, schizophrenics & normals, 4461 

semantic constraint, 12889 £ 

& serial learning, presentation time & position, 8441 

serial position & ordered stimulus dimensions, 2344 

serial position & test rate, 3755 

serial position effect & stimulus generalization, 2347 

& serial structure, 10793 

serial, presentation time & position, 8442 

shape complexity & meaningfulness of label & recognition, 6227 
short-term associative memory & interference, 8457 

short-term recall & interpolated pair number, 3741 

& short-term verbal memory & learning, 7360 

similarity & repetition of response alternatives, 8444 

single trial, 1078 

stimulus complexity & white noise arousal, 2339 

& stimulus exposure time, 4950 

stimulus interval & duration, 8448 

stimulus occurrence & meaningfulness & recall, 4951 

stimulus recall & experimental paradigm, 12885 
stimulus-response duration & inter-item interval, 4937 

structural balance & reciprocity & positivity & cognitive bias, 3785 
subliminal responses & div. taboo words, 2354 

success expectancy & achievement feedback, 5740 

& suggestions of alertness in hypnosis, 3752 

task, & analysis of item repetition, 166 

technique for training lip reading, 8447 

threat effects on retention, 7355 

transfer & time to mediate, 8425 

transfer in A-B-C paradigms, 1062 

transfer, converging stimuli, 6246 SUM 

transfer, free association & pseudomediation, 9594 

transfer, practice & paradigm shift, 7341 

& uncertainty & stage of decision, 7328 (au 
unidirectional practice & forward vs backward associations, 9582 
unlearning in 2 directions, 8439 < 

verbal mediation & relearning sessions, 9585 

verbal transfer & interlist similarity, 3747 

verbal, context stimuli pretraining, 4961 

verbal, natural language mediators, 2360 

& visual & auditory stores in short term memory, 11853 

whole vs part learning of lists, 7344. 

word associations to predict mediation, 8453 

word associative strength & assessed creativity level, 4952 - 
2-digit numbers & list construction, 9601 ч 

2nd list, facilitation & addition of previously learned Ist list, 10783 

P. 

annual review, E: Элен 

crayfish, optic ganglia, 

аон incomplete pictures, 2198 i 
& imprinting, chicken, 7481 

interpolated & verbal short-term memory, 3764 
& performance decline vs age & translation process between 
perception & response, 12113 
& social class, children, 8705 
taste discrimination of wines, 8357 
theories, matching & identification, 4906 
verbal & motor, & ambiguous stimuli, retardates, 11446 
Learning/Probability 

affect & ех] ncy, smiling vs angry face, 2293 
aversive reinforcement, goldfish, 7528 = 
behavior & method & event frequency, children, 4074 
binary choice paradigm, children, 9547 

children, auto instructional program, 1214 
children, on 2 choice non-contingent task, 197 
choice & reinforcement, pigeon, 5157 
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Learning/Reversal 


competing responses, & interstimulus interval, 198 
SS el ect & decision making, 6306 > 
cross-cultural differences, USSR & Liberia, 4975 
& decision making & differential payoff-loss, 3803 
event sequence, 11798 
generalization function, 144 
generalization function, 4913 
immature & adult rats, 9803. 
laterality, & preference for right vs left response, 6232 
letter frequency & associative, & learning & retention, 4972 
Markov chains, model, 9382 
maze & reinforcement, rat, 10965 
memory of past event, 2323 — 
multiple choice decision making, 5015 
multiple-cue, differential feedback, 2396 
multiple, induced position preference components, 4918 
noncontingent success, 11895 у A $ 3 
personality correlates, & decision making & risk taking, 8492 
prediction of simple event patterns in extinction, 11795 
pretraining & deprivation, rat, 9806 - < 
probabilistically reinforced choice behavior, pigeon, 10968 
& reinforcement, retardates, 12578 
response patterns, 5007 
reward structure & payoff preference, 9642 
risk level, 2 choice situation, 12932 
run model vs memory of fixed number of previous events, 12867 
& sex of experimenter, children, 6507 
shock avoidance, rat, 12062 
simultaneous tasks, speed vs accuracy instructions, 9544 
step-input tracking, 123 
stimulus sampling theory prediction, 4936 
subjective estimates, conditional nonindependent data basis, 11875 
utility of variability, 1024 
visual, cat, 6454 
2 & 3 choice, fish, 10927 
2-choice guessing & positive & negative recency, 10824 
Learning/Reversal 
comparative studies, 1273 
concept formation, & dogmatism & field independence, 8484 
consonant-vowel-consonant stimuli & nonreversal shifts, 4939 
discrimination, & overtraining & reinforcement, 6269 
discrimination, overtraining & irrelevant stimuli, children, 13081 
discrimination, reversal index & reversal ‘acquisition ratio, 12057 
extradimensional shift learning, rat, 10951 
geometric figure discrimination, monkey & ape, 8629 
isolation-reared dog, 5139 
& learning set, cat & monkey, 7493 
lizard Iguana iguana, spatial habit, 9799 
& mobility of nervous processes, age differences, 5-25 yrs, 8669 


noncontingent discrimination, & reversal problem, rat, 5173 
& nonreversal shift learning vs Pretraining in children, 8700 
overlearning of discrimination task, monkey, 5166 
overlearning, analysis, 2601 
& overtraining, cat & monkey, 12028 
position, training & learning set, Opossum, 1297 
proactive inhibition, rat, 1303 
serial discrimination, & errors, sea lion, 13028 
shift, cat vs monkey, 7489 
spatial & visual, turtle, 12032 
Successive, & delay interval between reversals, 5239 
Successive, spatial discrimination, monkey, 12051 
ЖЕ visual iserimination, rat, 9831 
verbal discrimination, & ov. i 
Learning Serial А erlearning, 9584 
age, & short term storage, 161 
Eos ae ri Osition E 2350 
icipation & interval between successive num! 
approximations to sentence word-order & атта a ete 


chained sequential behavior, sheltered 
conceptual grou ai eltered workshop employees, 9554 
cues, verbal, 4965 


" ne te 
MH forms, anticipation. method, 6233 Rr a 12905 
igh frequency words recognition & recall, 4987 


isolate position & list length, 12865 
item & sequential probability, 3731 
list length & meaningfulness & presentation rate, 1009. 
meaningfulness & presentation. mode, 4967 $ 
memorized symbol scanning & sequence length, 10810 
paired associate, presentation time & perception, 8441 
paired associate, presentation time & position, 8442 


pleasantness of word, vs free recall vs. aired associ: ї 
position cue of S уз explicit, 2321 5 os ELE 
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Learning/Verbal 
ition cues, retardates, 3313 
eR «йел in paired associate learning & generalization, 2347 
practice, number & locus of identical items, 12866 1 
primacy & recency effects, 2353 — 
reaction task, errors & reaction time, 3719 
recursive binary sequences & event run structure, 1014 
reflective vs impulsive children, 4071 
rehearsal & decay in immediate recall, 6272 4 
& remote associations & derived-list ex) c» interpretation, 7338 
rote, generalization of serial position, 73 
ied memory & recall time, symbols, 11857 
short term recognition memory & strength models & serial position, 
1163 
Stanford Binet memory subtests, 12319 
structure on paired associate learning, 10793 
temporal interval & retention, 10786 
& training of action procedure on Nike, гора & ungrouped, 793 
unlearning & number of interpolated trials, 2359 
verbal, position & anxiety & stress, 12892 3 
verbal, practice & individual differences, 11821 I 
Learning/ Verbal ' 


ability to guess meanings of non-antonym foreign words, 5438 
acoustical similarity & short term memory, 9572 
acquired word value & retention, 8455 
adverbs recall vs adjective roots frequency, 6282 
affect & semantic uh & homogeneity, 1065 
& affective labeling effects, 167 m 
aging, 20-69 yr, sub-vocal rehearsal & vocal enumeration, 3758 
anchor cue for position curve, 2350 
anxiety & aptitude, & academic achievement, 4957 
anxiety & stress & serial position, 12892 
approximation to English; recall & recognition, 1072 
approximations to English recall, single word variables, 3742 
association between pairs of words, 6243 
n, antonym response set, 1088 
association, severe dysphasia patients, 8000 
associational vs organizational coding, 9581 
associative asymmetry & pronounceability, 7337 
associative clustering & repeated trials, 4963 
& associative learning & familiarization instructions, 6248 
associative rules for recall & misrecall, 12904 
& avoidance learning & stress, & interpersonal relations, 7342 
awareness, 2357 
& awareness, 7330 
awareness & reinforcement type, 1081 
awareness of S for task, 9596 
awareness, replication, 2342 
backward association, 1070 
categorization & recall, 9624 
& category clustering in free recall, 7362 
chaining & mediation & interference, 11820 
characters, pons material & writing, first grade, 1022 
Chinese & Korean characters & tachistoscope, primary school, 1029 
clustering & association strength, 3757 
clustering in free recall, 7331 
complex, prediction, 6244 
computerized роте instruction, simple vs complex, 7032 
conceptual & block sorting, learning set, 4962 
conditioning information acceptance or rejection, 4941 
conscious & preconscious conceptions & recall & association, 2387 
consonant-vowel digrams & similarity & intrusions, 1106 
context stimuli & associatvie factor persistence, 4938 
context stimuli pretraining, 4961 
continuous association & free recall, 6254 
cues, serial, 4965 
Cvc& pre-experimentally acquired Tesponses to block stimuli, 7336 
differentiation vs unlearning of associations, 7346 

ifficult spelling, & weakening of sound image, 1057 
discrimination & transfer & conceptual similarity, 10784 

Iscrimination, & associated reward values, 957: 
discrimination, & guessing, 9574 
discrimination, anticipation & recall, 12879 
emotional words, 8449 
encoding & decoding, trigrams & meaningfulness, 2386 
encoding in visual seria] Position effect, 6152 
extinction of backward or forward associations, 1063 
95 ины aired associate, 10792 

acilitation of media i i 
familiarization, хас ted transfer by instructions, 6256 
foreign language, monolingual vs bilingual i 
ting BL Miren 9625 oe 
amount of internal str 2. 

fora ma s backward ЫЫ ore nonsense words, & recall, 2349 
тее recall, & adopted informati 

ree recalled mation chunks, 3754 


adja 
free vs classification, 3739 O ©1800, 3750 


free vs ordered recall & form of internal & external structure, 6287 
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free vs serial & paired associate, 1059 

generalized response & pretraining, retardates, 11433 

grammatical agreement & set & paired associate, 2369 

grammatical factors in sentence retention, 10791 

grammaticalness scale responses, 4944 

hypnosis & meaningfulness of material, 8372. 

implicit verbal chaining reexamination, 4943 

incremental vs all-or-none, & response probability, 1086 

individual letters word associations, 4935 

information theory, nonsense syllable, 3751 

& informational set effect or acquisition, 6245 

interlingual facilitation of short term memory, 10805 

interval between successive numbers & pattern, 2385 

& intralist interference & list length & interstimulus similarity, 6258 

intra milarity & experiments on conceptual similarity, 4973 

irrelevant information & relevant information retention, 4988 

& item repetition, analysis, 166 

а ge development in socially disadvantaged children, 5243 

airs & grammar, 2381 

letter pairs & grammatical structure, college student, 4969 

long sentences, probability & order of recall, 11860. 

maze & doublet during acquisition & relearning, 2337 

meaningfulness & familiarization, 1083 

meaningfulness & meaningfulness of mediating term, 8450 

meaningfulness & unlearning, 7329 

ningfulness & vividness, 165 

meaningfulness in concept formation & transfer, 5005 

Ben of CVC on stimulus generalization & eyelid closure, 
933 

media, active games vs language workbook, 3rd grade student, 160 

mediated associations, paradigms & controls & mechanisms, 2343 

mediated concepts & all or none transfer, 11812 

mediated transfer & semantic polarization, 12890 

mediated transfer, anticipation interval, 9588 

mediated transfer, paradigm variation & associative value, 1055 

mediating response & acquisition stage emphasis, 8451 

& mediational theories in meaning, 9573 

mediator presentation in Stage 3, 9587 

mental retardation, WISC & motor learning, 4549 

mental retardation, meaningfulness & isolated items, 5885 

mnemonic technique & memory, 177 

& dic learning, & retention & tracking & cybernetic theory, book, 


natural language mediation & covert rehearsal & recall, 9611 

neutral-impression verbs & conditioning of pronouns, 4949 

nonsense syllables, & 4 types of music, 150 

nonsense syllables, psychotropic drugs & personality, 5106 

number conservation development & experiences in children, 4068 

observation & verbal interaction, 7334 

one trial, interference, 1064 

order of presentation, 1087 

PA, stimulus-response duration & inter-item interval, 4937 

paired associate, availability of mediator, 9577 

paired associate, CVC similarity: 7335 

paired associate, formal similarity & cue selection, 7332 

paired associate, natural language mediators, 2360 

paired associate, noun abstractness & word order, 7340 ы 

paired associate, response learning & associative learning stage 
measurement, 12884 4 

paired associates, serial position & retention interval, short term 
memory & confidence & latency, 11852 

paired-associate transfer, 7327 ў И 

paired-associate transfer, practice & paradigm shift, 7341 

phenothiazine & phenobarbital, in schizophrenic, 1830 

phonetic symbols & congruent referents, ^ y š 

pleasantness of word, free recall vs paired associate vs serial learning, 
9565 

plural nouns & s endings, response class, 4970 

practice & set, retention & relearning, 7333 

presentation mode & immediate recall, children, 12144 

presentation order & PA learning items number, 4964 

presentation time & total time, 152 

prior to non-REM де retention, 10731 

prose with grammatical transformations, 154 

reaction time between & within clusters, 4983 , 

recall & hypnotic induction & motivation & suggested regression, 
8370 


recall & preference for series of letters & words, 9619 

recall & priming, color-word vs vowel-crossing task, 8443 
& recall as organization & search, 9595: 

recall improvement, unreinforced recall trials, 2401 

recall vs word association test, 8454 ` 

& recognition of word list membership, 8458 

recognition, & length & changes in retention interval, 11817 
rehearsal preventing task & association, 2373 
reinforcement delay & retention, 3760. 

& reinforcement on verbal generalization, 151 
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Light Adaptation 


relationships between words & class size, 7345 

religious & taboo words, 4948 

repetition & change in association of synonyms, 2352 

research, mentally retarded, 11442 

response availability & association by contiguity, 4958 

response transfer & verbal association strength, 2341 

retention & interpolated practice & response availability, 4985 

retention interval & cue complexity & meaningfulness, trigrams, 2365 

retroaction & contextual constraint, 11816 

reversal & nonreversal shifts & CVC stimuli, 4939 

S meaningfulness vs R meaningfulness & R-S learning, 4942 

semantic satiation, 10785 

& semantics & syntax, 4th grade, 10795 

& sensory deprivation, 11991 

sentence associations & parts & recall, 9569 

sentences, word & phrase associations, 9590 

serial position, random numbers & nonsense syllables, 2364 

serial-position curve & prolonged practice, 1066 

serial, practice & individual differences, 11821 

short term memory & accuracy increase during 10 sec retention 
interval, 11844 

short term memory, consonants, order, 3749 

short term memory, intertrial proactive inhibition, 3766 

similar trigrams sequential blocking & free & serial recall, 11833 

similarity & ordered recall, 1053 

speed, age differences, 2717 

spelling error & serial position effect, 2362 

stress & anxiety & motivation, 1082 

subject icio evaluation & theoretically relevant questions, 
1181 


subliminal paired associate responses & practice, 2354 
syntactic structure & nonordered recall, 11134 
task difficulty & physiological correlates, 12877 
transfer & Ist & 2nd list similarity, 10788 
transfer paradigm & simulated similarity & mediation time, 4968 
transfer surface for paradigms & different 2nd list, 4945 
transfer surface, two list paradigm & similarity, 1069 
transfer, ea ee & paradigm design, 2355 
uncertainty & other associative correlates of Osgood's D, 4953 
vicarious reinforcement, 1060 
vicarious reinforcement, 1084 
vicarious, children, common ys uncommon associations, 1409 
visualization, sentences, & recall, 4940 
vocalization, auditory presentation, 1074 
word ass ion & English Ut es & retention, 9616 
word association & positive & negative transfer, 4954 
word position, children, 12881 
written stimuli, mathemagenic reactions, 3756 
1-trial, recall & recognition, stochastic model, 2346 
Legibility (see Handwriting, Display) 
Leisure . 
age, VA domiciliary, 3069 
concept learning & positive, response preference, 2324 
retirement patterns, sex differences, 1450 
thinking & education, 1463 
Lesion (see Brain Lesion) 
Lie Detector (see Polygraph) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color, Reflectance) 
activity rhythms & adiurnal light-dark control, rat, 9768 
Balzac as a disturbed boy, 1725 d 
brief high-intensity flashes & positive afterimage, 9473 
conspicuity of fluorescent & nonfluorescent stimuli, 10695 
cortical response, kitten, 204 
diurnal variation & discharge frequency, gymnotid electric fish, 12024 
evoked responses, amplitude & EEG background, & sex, 1211 
flashes & EEG, 8536 
flicker thresholds & conditioned suppression, pigeon, 12936 
grid position & pulse rate & apparent movement, 1 1699 
intensity & flicker, 76 
intermittent stimulation & attention & EEG & EMG & EDG, 5065 
intermittent stimulation & learning rhythm, children, 5246 
measurement & reporting in animal research, 2146 
patterned & unpatterned monochromatic, & automatic presentation, 
12791 
phototropism & fresh water crustacean, 12971 
& pinealectomy & endocrine organs response & reproductive cycle, 
hamsters, 12008 
reaction time & sound variables, 2311 
response & experimental procedures, planaria, 12029 — 
sound intensity generalization & 2-stimulus discrimination, 6226 
spectral luminosity construct, 947 
stimulus & motor reaction time & EEG, 9542 
stimulus intermittency & autokineticeffect,8306 — | 
total darkness as aversive stimulus, & food & water intake, 
monkey, 12990 x, 
visual electrical response to diffuse & patterned, 3870 
Light Adaptation (see Dark Adaptation, Adaptation/Sensory) 


squirrel 
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Light Reinforcement 


Light Reinforcement (see Reinforcement/Light) 
Lightin; 
p & feeding, & diurnal cycle, rat, n 2 
arousal & activity & response time, monkey, 
brightness index & fucus & hue, & wavelength & temporal 
interaction, 8340 
circadian rhythms, rat, 7465 š 
color mixture function at low luminance levels, 4837 f 
color perception separation threshold & background luminance, 9502 
depth perception & illumination level, 3644 
EEG galvanometer as light shutter, 11676 A 
environmental, change, & matching to ange pigeon, 8627 
eyelid conditioning & stimulus intensity, 3736 
illuminated rat lever & electroluminescent lamp, 12793 
illumination preference, rat, & age, 2596 
intermittent, & perceptual motor performance, 130 
levels, & intensity of acid taste, 11754 ~ 
luminance contrast & colored bars separation thresholds, 4833 
luminance contrast & short fixation in figural aftereffects, 8301 
luminance threshold, induced luminance & test area size, 3649 
maintenance & test illumination & visual complexity & exploration, 
rat, 12031 
reading, eye movements, typogra] hy, book, 1961 
rearing, & conditioning, rat, 3940. 
scaling of saturation & hue, 11683 
Size perception, & stimulus duration, 2206 
sound intensity generalization, 2227 
& sound intensity generalization, 11742 
wall-leaving behavior & activity, mouse, 12027 
water intake, & isolation, rat, 3913 
Listening (sce also Audition, Speech Intelligibility) 
dichotic technique & short term memory, retardates, 12583 
dichotic, task performance & age decrement, 955 
learning & transfer, fifth grade & 1 yr follow-up, 4072 
music-aesthetic ны & description, 661 
& reading comprehension vs message structuralization skill, 11120 
selective, children, kindergarten & Ind & 4th grades, 9513 
special education for improvement, 9238 
Literature 
abnormal personality & neurosis & ychosis, book, 4293 
alienation, & Marxism & Existentialism & socialism, book, 6545 
American, & high & mass culture, book, 452 
analysis of Conrad's Heart of Darkness, 1752 
behavior patterns in children's books, book, 7554 
n Budd, & E ER 5320 
children’s, perpetuation o ific schemata, 8750 
Coleridge's E addiction & Kabl Khan, 1736 
Creativity, & research, 2886 
- H. Lawrence, existentialism & unconscious, 6045 
ШЫП among Poets, 3156 
education, & fine arts, & personality d. 
famil Ш E cultures 456 development. 1926 
тец акезреагеап controversy of аш i 
Freud's criticism of Dostoevsky, 1743 pe Kiss 
group psychotherapy, of 1965 & trends, 8201 
awthorne, psychoanalytical view, book, 6785 
hero perception, children, 8040 
hypnosi: 
incest theme 


memory of prose passage & retroactive inhibitior 
mourning & үне Survey, 7835 ansa 


psychoanalytic interpretation, Shak: е, k, 67: 
psychoanalytic interpretation of Thaene Ronnie 6794 
psychopathology & therapy, book, 10152 
a До, їп x һгепіа, 9050. 

i Wer, psychoanal: tic interpretati, 
абаз ety E пао уроо REN 

udent | loward ideal , i is 
suicide in writings of Thomas Mann seg selection, "Re 
summary on extended operations & environmei 
плота торпедо agents in cig 

orthon i 

Values of reading, 7678 0222 


nt troops, 9307 
Psychiatry, 7797 


world classic writings on education, book, 10411 
jh; 
Localization (see also Sound Localization). T PPS ey. 
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synaptic zones in 6th abdominal ganglion of insect, 207 
tactile finger, & Wechsler-Bellevue scores, retardates, 6983 


archaic, in schizophrenia & clinical case, 5751 

communication & compound thoughts affect, 5420 

consistency & attitude change, 7621 

induction, Bayesian inference, 9389 

philosophy & empirical realism, book, 6057 

Propositional reasoning, meaning of logical operators, 9628 

religion & philosophy, paradox discovery, book, 3485 

schizophrenia, reasoning errors & meaning, 10281 

wende NES & social reasoning of lincar syllogisms, 513 
syllogism, incongruity & belief rating & reasoning error, 9627 
syllogistic reasoning, atmosphere & conversion error, 9631 
symbol use & discovery & language & experience, 4204 
symbolic, & linguistic transformational model, 8808 
thin ing in Dutch medical men over vs under 35 yrs, 7365 
tri ity & choice behavior, 8486 

Loudness (see also Audition, Noise, Sound) 
adaptation & frequency & intensity & time, 7268 
auditory reaction time & equal, contours, monkey, 6411 
auditory signal detection, & feedback, 9512 
estimation of, & weight, probabilistic response theory, 6141 
fluctuations & binaural beats & amplitude modulated tones, 10714 
& individual brightness functions, cross modality matches, | 1685 
magnitude & numerical values of standard & stimulus spacing, 91 
magnitude estimation & children vs adults, 11748 
masking stimulus & discontinuous — ul Киса, function, 8352 
masking, perception & neural coding, 951 
& matching functions for 10 other peceptual continua, 11689 
noise, ман thresholds, book, 11750 
saturation о! 

11737 
sensation level in measurements & temporary threshold shifts, 8356 
speech perception & scale standard, 4844 
lone magnitude estimation, context & slope, 3662 
visual acuity threshold & tone, & sensory interaction, rat, 319 
e 


& child's rearing, cross-cultural differences, oral & dependence need 
frustration, 12224 

Concept of true, secondary school pupils, 11093 

dating aspirations & computer-selected partner satisfaction, 5310. 

deprivation & anorexia nervosa & educative treatment, 12391 

experimental rejection & ratings of hunger, 5775 

intensity & kinship closeness, women in India, 13123 

ричи, & dominance attribution & masculinity, 7712 
psychotherapy, patient-therapist relations, book, 1653 

sound, & matching vocal response, 90 


120 (see Lyser ic Acid Diethylamide) 
Lysergic A. 


(see hting) 

ic Acid Diethylamide (LSD) 

Addiction Research Center Inventory responses, 8258 

alcohol & drug effects, Addiction Research Center Inventory, 6376 

alcoholism therapy, power syndrome, 5599 

alpha conditioning in epileptic, & temporal lobectomy, 1901 

& conditioned pole jumping, rat, 3885 

creative problem solving, rofessional employees, 11967 

dangers, & 70 cases, овар. 

ЕЕС & Photic evoked responses, 6382 

group & opus idual, psychotherapy & follow-up studies, 7789 

hippocampus evoke tentials, cat, 5109 

& hypnot егару, 11230. 

isolation & dosage, symptoms, 11974 

[e cognitive aes рента яров & subjective experience, 9723 

‘perimental dose iologi i ergenc; 

аша Physiological reaction & emergency 

& long term Psychotherapy, 12413 

mental age regression, 97; 


e 10880 ine & d-amphetamine & evoked secondary discharge, cat, 


Psilocybin & mescaline & ph siological 4 

тоса rigs meaning esr ы 
с patients, insigh 

Psychotherapy lance EENE 


повно vs normals & 
research history & i і 
nates Y А igh doves paie therapy, 5603 
Schizophrenic chil Iren 
& sle dcum Sele, 2546 

stimulus perseverative tendencies, rat, 6370 
speech Predictability & volubility, alcoholics, 31 10 
‘uggestibility, & mescaline & psilocybin, 7871 


Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 


red & prothetic continuum, cross modality matching, 


b. 


| 
Í 


MA Scale 


therapy & behavior change, 10195 

therapy & hypnosis & psychotherapy, 5589 
therapy for autism in identical twins, 8962 
treated alcoholics & wife reports, 5606 
treatment, in psychiatric patients, 588 


MA Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale) 
Machine (see Apparatus) 
Man-Machine 
functions allocation, 1969 
human behavior & systems & design engineer's role, 13599 
legibility, scale characteristics for moving tape instruments, 13613 
& living systems analysis, 11 
ational concept analysis & field data sources, 13602 
& technological change, book, 9969. 
ms & attitude measurement, 13598 
stems, allocation of control tasks, 5987 
anagement (see also Business, Leadership, Supervision) 
attitudes & characteristics of American executives, book, 2006 
attitudes of employees, & job satisfaction & performance, sales, 3450 
automation, & society & education, 10487. 
behavioral science, & organization, 10512 
bureaucratic roles, pressures & defenses, 9299 
career choice by executives, 3421 
computer program functions, job & task, 9415 
computers in accounting & decision making, 8140 
contingency, & contiguity theory, 10549 
control & mechanization & variety in work, 5985 
control & performance & satisfaction, 11559 
counseling service & problems & possible solutions, 8138 
& counseling skill, 805 
ivity & strategies for stimulating thought, 10518 
& anxiety, success ethic & failure & total self, book, 7110 
decision making of business executives, 6010 
development & training VERT system, 9288 
development of SVIB key for selecting managers, 8269 
emotional illness of executives, 6836 
employee participation in decision making, 4653 д 
employer hiring receptivity, mental retardates & ex-patients, 5794 
Executive Decision Game, process analysis, 5025 
executive life history antecedents & cross-cultural dimensions, 12688 
executive organization & individual adjustment, 13591 
federal government, history of efficiency ratings, book, 8139 
foreign, organizational structure & satisfaction, 4659 
goal oriented, & performance appraisal systems, 9302 
group process conference & Self-Disclosure Inventory, 895 
юте, & teaching of family relationships, 12599 
human factor in total quality control, 2011 
human relations, 7109 
human relations training, evaluation, 10500 “ 2 
Int maintenance management & orientation & education, 
job attitudes & self perceived personality traits, 6008 Д 
job choice, location & starting salary & work type & company size, 
students, 13560 
job performance & attitudes & ability, 11548 
job performance, & learning by group decision, 803 
Job satisfaction factors, 4649 
labor relations history, book, 2009 n 
labor turnover, placement & incentives & conditions, 6009 
law enforcement agencies, social psychology, 2010 
leadership & field dependence, 13595 
leadership & motivation, book, 9303 
line & staff relations theory, 10511 
line assistant, 13596 
male & female executives comparison, 10510 
manager characteristics & identification, 8132 — _ ñ 
middle, job satisfaction & self-perceived personality traits, 13586 
motivation & adaptation, Chilean industry, 11549 
multiple transfers, psychotherapy patients, 5556 
need satisfactions of managerial level personnel, 9304 
nuclear power plants & maintainability, 8133 
obedience & hostility, 12342 a 
organization size & rule SEA of surveillance, 7114 
& organization theory, Weberian & human relations, 4657 
organization type, job satisfaction & group performance, 7116 
organization, practices, book, 13592 ` 2 
organizational engineering & international personnel, India, 10515 
own wage attitude & satisfaction, 11563 
participation & appraisal system, 8123 
perception of subordinates & superiors wage, 4655 
performance appraisal, book, 1989 
рео rating, oaks 
performance, improvement, 4 
Personality & [E in business, book, 10513 
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Marriage 


` 
personnel administration, changing demands, 2005 

personnel, & data automation, 8097 

personnel, annual review, 6012 

personnel, assessment, 809 

personnel, in community psychiatric programs, 7175 

personnel, textbook, 11531 

power of workforce & marginal performance, 4662 

problem solving as prime responsibility, 4658 

professional employes & personnel policy, 10509 

& psychological testing, 474 

relationship of top, & job evaluator, 12676 

ток practices, motivation & satisfaction, international study, 


salesmen, expectations, & role conflict & job satisfactions, 11562 
selection by moderator variables, 790 
& selection interview decision, 9283 
skills, motivation, technology & job satisfaction, book, 11564 
social psychiatric, & Gilles de la Tourette syndrome, 5780 
staff-line changes, scientists & engineers, 6006 
stress & psychiatric retation, 4650 
superstitions in business & sources, 6011 
theory, automation & motivation, 4656 
training, 7117 
training methods, managerial reactions, 2008 
training, role playing & role conflict, 8113 
training, tuition payment & involvement & success, 13575 
training, worker productivity & turnover, US vs USSR, 10514 
union relations & disputes, book, 2013 
validation of motivation test for executive selection, 888 
work involvemént of executives, 6007 
Mania* 
alcoholism, & treatment, 5669 
book collecting, examined psychoanalytically, 7839 
Ganser symptoms & US MAU 8987 
netics ® brain damage & other causes, & EEG, 10263 
itler & megalomania, 10320 
hypo, Lithium therapy, prevention, 587 
logotherapeutic technique of paradoxic intention, 6742 
obsessive-compulsive & dialogue in therapy, 6728 
physiology & treatment, 5705 
progression defense by depression, 10318 ; 
scale development & anxiety & depressive & paranoid, 7201 
schizophrenia, manic form, acute outbursts & delirium, 13369 š 
speech disturbances, phobic & hysteric & obsessive-compulsive 
patients, 12492 S 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (see also Depression) 
& affective expression & Rorschach & Hildreth mood scales, 7927 
bodily structure & temperament, vs schizophrenia, 6855 — _ 
catecholamine excretion & symptomatology, & schizophrenics, 4445 
cultural aspects in West Africa, 3172 
electroshock vs antidepressant therapy & relapse, 10162 
initiative control & patient-therapist relationship, 11354 
intellectual deficit, 10273 
lithium carbonate therapy, 11248 
parental death, 10306 А 
psychoanalytic view, Karl Abraham, libido development, book, 4380 
ps дорог ОЕШ & religious conversions in patients, 9033 
janifest Anxiety š 
& blink rate & induced muscular tension, 4871 
children & clinical anxiety, 1762 
clinical judgement in group setting, 2281 
CMAS & WISC & WRAT scores, retarded, 6987 
expectancy interpretation, 2276 — 
experimenter sex & verbal conditioning, 3583 
& perceptual defense, 8839 
& reading achievement in boys, 516 
report of parental behavior by students, 1459 ` n mite 
& set & content scores, & MMPI scales & Social Desirability, 42 
social ordering, factor analysis simplicity-complexity, 4740 
Taylor, & Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey Schedule, correlation, 2134 
& Test Anxiety Questionnaire & General Anxiety Questionnaire, 897 
verbal performance & word reinforcement, 12301 
WAIS, & IPAT, correlations, college students, 10099 
& word association performance, 552 
Manipulation 5 
affect, & scanning control principle & hypnosis, 4858 
debriefing & susceptibility to subsequent experimental, 12844 
& insightful behavior with complicated behavior chains, monkey, 
8604 
negative ionization, & discrimination tasks, 4901 
sensitivity, & hand-eye coordination test, 12775 А 
Marketing & Marketing Research (see Consumer Behavior) 
Marriage (see also Divorce, Mating Behavior, Parent) 
adjustment & personality, 5826 5 
adjustment of never married men, 5714 eum 
adjustment, & personality, hypertensive women, 13: 
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Marital Problems 


age & birth order, 6529 _ 

& analysis of power dynamics, 7642 

Asia, westernization, romantic vs contractual, 457 

& career orientation in vocational development of college women, 
9216 


characteristics & prediction of success, handbook, 683 1 

conflict avoidance on Color Matching Test with newlywed conflict, 
9099 

conflict, book, 7969 

conjugal roles & extra-family social networks, 10020 

counseling & referred vs unreferred patients, 12547 

cross cultural comparisons of college student role preferences, 5368 

deaf, residential Edo family life & sex education & dating, 10458 

decision making & adolescence & choice of partners, 12176 

divorce applicants’ complaints, sex differences & socioeconomic level, 
13416 


& divorce decision & social system change, 5321 

education through novels & biography, 8032 

ethnic intermarriage measurement, 12214 y 

expectations about partner, college students, India, 12216 

family & society, book, 1468 

& family in middle class Mexico, 12236 

& family relations, book, 7974 ç 

ideal mate image & mate selection & mate perception, 2803 

India, mate selection, attitudes of women, 2743 

initial adjustment processes in young couples, 3263 

instability, race & sex & education & occupation, 1960 census data, 
13138 

interpersonal attraction & agreement, 5373 

interpersonal perception & understanding, research method, book, 
10361 . 


Locke Marital Adjustment Test & social desirability, 7608 

marital orgasm research data, 9989 

mate responsc prediction on personality & value tests, 6581 

mate selection & satisfaction & sibling type, 12243 

measurement of affection & dominance-submission, 7970 

үрү of years, & personality perception & marital satisfaction, 


partner choice & parent identification, 450 

personality needs & self-rated happiness, college students, 5309 

personality traits, 7688. 

psychodrama, 12434 

religious mixed, trends, 1943-1962, 5348 

schizophrenic, & family, casework, book, 7912 

& sexual expression, book, 10360 

sexual responsibility, book, 12241 

sibling ordinal position & success, 3264 

social casework, interviewing married couples, 9094 

status congruency in married women, attitudinal correlate, 2798 

wife of alcoholic, clinical & psychometric characteristics, 6810 
МИШ Problems 

adjustment, complementarity, & Tolman hypothesis, 
child as dispute object in civil йт case, 9097 ^^ с 


соната communications theory & group therapy & transference, 


& family ties of domiciled veterans, 5818 
& group psychotherapy, 5565 
premarital pregnancy, counseling, 7967 
relationship-focused approach in counseling, 11380. 
role performance & expection as measure, 685 
Satisfaction, longitudinal study, 5827 
search for identity by wife, 684 
therapy & Family Discussion Bureau, 4511 
Masculinity (see also Femininity, Sex Role) 
attribution of dominance & fove to parents, 7712 
father absence & qu behavior Negro & white sons. 9940 
jae SRM. RUE & sex typing, 5353 ` 
unine toy avoidance & adult influence. 
fertility & psychosomatics 10327 0055, 13084 
review of research, & femininity, 474 


stereotypical ti «feminini 
Masking Ypical perception of, -femininity, 5473 


backward, & stimulus similarit; 
backward, & time-intensity recip 


hp. & intensity, 11724 
u a 1 letection, 8349. 
interstimulus interval, brightening of black disc, 2201 


f 5 in intensity, 2239 
Perception & visually evoked cortical potential, 1200 
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Mating Behavior 


itch of periodic pulses, 2241 a 
Ё рер ка оой function & recruitment, 8352 
КОО оп, computer controlled display, 11694 
& speech intelligibility, release, 2238 
speech intelligibility, modulated noise, 9517 _ 
stimulus discriminability & perceptual behavior, 6139 
stimulus similarity & retroactive masking, 4776 
& temporal summation in vision, signal detection analysis, 3631 
threshold of brief tones, changes, 2240 
tonal, auditory nerve potential, hamster, 9698 
vision, forward & backward, 10690 . 

al backward, & detection & choice times, 6308 
visual backward, susceptibility & individual differences, 12813 
visual perception, & simullaneity, successively presented letters, 
12815 


visual perception, forward & backward, temporal luminance summa- 
tion, 11711 

visual perception, parallel vs serial processing, backward, 9501 

visual, size of mask & retinal position, 942 

word recognition threshold, 11722 


Mass Behavior 


conditioning & communication, 12303 2 
social psychology, introductory textbook, 9957 


Mass Media (see Communication/Mass) 
Maternal (see also Maternal Attitudes, Mother) 


apparatus for measuring in small animal, 1280 

authoritarianism & child GSR & motor behavior, 4093 

behavior & early social deprivation, rat, 4033 

behavior in primiparous & multiparous monkeys, 8664 

behavior, rat, neonatal treatment, 1279 

caesarean delivery & maternal behavior, 7474 

control & schizoid behavior & normal males, 4457 

identification & perceived parent similarity & grade placement, 
adolescents, 9947 

& infant social development, rhesus monkey, 9782 

retrieving by rat, 3946 

role & mother perceptions, schizophrenic & siblings, 9031 

рол during infancy & later maternal behavior, monkey, 


Maternal Attitudes 
child rearing, schizophrenic & behavior disordered children, 9939 
f identification & emotional adjustment, 4778 


PARI responses with Philippine & American mothers, 7641 
esas & multiparous, rat, 1282 
& sibling reactions to cerebral palsied family member, 5862 


Mathematics 


calculating ability & vigilance, reduced Sleep, 11768 

concept formation in children, 7376 

covarimax solutions for M sets of data, 9392 

description of Sychophysical relationships & problems, 8293 

dictionary for basic statistics, book, 12752 

digraph paths & cycles number, 9393 

geometry success prediction & empirical interest scale & Kuder, high 
_ School, 12781 

ORE in, factor analysis, high school student, 1553 
igh school, problem-solving & Prerequisite learning, 10819 

high school, problem solving & prior learning, 10820 

image location constancies, expression & Lie algebra, 4809 

innate ability & education, 8668 

learning algebraic factoring & mistakes analysis, high school, 1012 

low achiever & childhood intellectual development, 4078 

matrix algebra, least squares orthogonalization, 8214 

metric structures in ordinal data, 11639 

multiple-choice, test & effects of instructions, 6107 

number system Concepts, testing, Ist & Ind grade, 9220 


orthonormal polyno 5, FORTRAN generating, 2109 
problem solving motiva ion, 8483 


Programed instruction & descri 
Psychological process of enumeration, 11864 


Stationary value mechanisms & expected utility theory, 11633 


i uence of binar: ts, 11632 
teaching method, below average student, 11464 к 


teaching, & influencing vocational choice & self-concept theory, 5966 
87 


androgen withd, 
brain organis rawal, hamster, 376 


Matrix 


calling in frog, central mechanisms, & ovary replacement, 8504 
Drosophila obscura 315 игә 


electrical stimulation, preoptic & anterior hypothalamus, pigeon, 
8519 


estral cycle & hypothalamus, rat, 12934 

female variation & male sexual satiation, rat, 1365 

feminine odor response & castration, male rat, 12105 

fruit fly, exogenous scent effect, 378 

ideal mate image & mate selection & mate perception, 2803 

ideal mate, subculture variables, 488 

incubation behavior & oo & brain region, dove, 11978 

incubation behavior & prolactin secretion, dove, 12106 

induced by testosterone to brain in young cock, 299 

limbic system lesions, & courtship, rat, 10847 

male courtship vocalization, & ovarian development, bird, 4026 

mammalian reproduction 50 year bibliography, 6080 

marital selectivity in self & social adjustment & IQ, 7612. 

monogamous, bobwhite quail, 9871 

naive femal 

nonrandom, Burmese red junglefowl, 8663 

ovulation & auditory & visual stimuli, dove, 12109 

pigeon, 379 

pine: lectomy & endocrine organ response & light & reproductive 
c 12008. 

postcastration, & copulatory experience, hamster, 377 

preferential, vs mimicry, butterfly, 10978 

а per & copulation, posterior hypothalamus, male 


onal variation & glans penis desensitization, cat, 6477 
lection & parental coloration, pigeon, 5204 
оп & value consensus & partner satisfaction & dating, 7620 
speed psychogenetic analysis, fruit fly, 9868 
Matrix 
algebra, least squares orthogonalization, 8214 
color test, children, group, 9922 
formulas for part & partial correlation, 2102 
Gramian, & simultaneous factor analysis, 10608 
information storage, dimensionality, 3777 
intercorrelations & regression equations set homogeneity & criterion 
clusters comparison, 12757 
inverse, refining subroutine, 2093 
latent roots & vectors, 2096 
model for 3 mode factor analysis, 10589 
quantitative gb cs assessment, clinic, 13247 
& rotation of higher order factors, 10603 
structural analysis & generation of sociograms, 10611 
transformation & personnel classification, 12663 
transformation to orthonormality, 8222 
Maturation (see also Development) 
audiogenic & electroshock seizure development, mice, 2578 
brain, & litter size, rat, 13010 
cardiac control, neonate, 5219 
& chosen ideal person & school achievement, 7043 
climate, 10891 
dynamic, after onset of physical deterioration, aged, 12191 
estimation of experimental study inbred rat, 127 
evoked responses, hatching time, duck, 281 4190 
growth stunting etiology & laboratory determinations, retardates, 
13449 
growth-hormone deficiency inherited as autosomal recessive trait, 
9740 


handling of rat, & behavior, 2586 
maternal overprotection & social, & pathology, book, 9098 
perception & reading disability, children, 7575 
physiological differences & training & youth & age, 10890 
& psychological correlates of somatic development, 4270 
reading teaching methods in France, book, 12596 
Rod & Frame Test & emotional maturity, 12329 
& spreading cortical depression, rat, 3839 
Maze (see also Learning/Maze) — 
brain lesions & activity & behavior in maze, rat, 8512 
circular pencil, & cognitive & emotional distress, 11386 
disruption of position reversal learning set, rat, 12081 
electronic, 11675 
exploratory behavior, turtle, 12036 ~ 
genetics, intrastrain performance consistency, rat, 13003 
percentage of reinforcement & reward magnitude, rat, 5194 
Perceptual Maze Test, & graded scoring, 37 
performance of food & water deprived rats, 2582 — 
photocell determination of compartment location, animal, 12790 
[оне Maze Tests application, book by Porteus, 881 
'orteus, children, foresight & self chosen delay of reward, 7571 
Porteus, scores vs color responses on Rorschach & delinquents, 40 
response perseveration & hippocampectomy, rat, 1154 
runway behavior & competing responses, rat, 9796 
verbal, learning & interval between successive numbers & pattern, 
5 
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Measurement 


Meaning (see also Semantics) 
anxiety in childhood & semantic differential, 8714 
art, space-frame experience & perceptual motor awareness, 2854 
association structure, language & thinking, book, 8804 
change & client-counselor value similarity in counseling, 5802 
change & low meaningful S-R satiation & retroactive eflects, 11815 
connotative, forced Rorschach percepts, 5500 
dreams & interpretation, book, 11765 
experimental investigation, review, 6600 
levels & psychotherapy verbal interaction, 5558 
life theory of Frankl & tuberculosis patients, 563 
measurement of information theory, 2453 - 
mediational theory & verbal Icarning, 9573 
& music & nontelic music, initial vs repeated hearing, 10078 
& operant conditioning of words in schizophrenics, 9047 
pedagogical anthropology, task, 13473 
propositional reasoning, of logical operators, 9628 
& relational disposition of minds, communication, 12302 
reply, & mediation theory, 13165 
reply, & mediation theory, 13167 
фу, & mediation theory, 13175 
schizophrenic logical reasoning errors, 10281 
semantic differential, development, children & adolescents, 8667 
semantic differential validity, differential connotative meaning 

assignment, 13173 

& sign & symbol in communication research, 7663 
social impression formation, & centrality, 10002 
syllogism, incongruity & belief rating & reasoning error, 9627 
test for schizophrenic & brain damaged, 3222 
transfer & cognitive factors, 1035 
word-nonsense syllable conditioning & mediation, 9583 
word, acquisition & categorizing in concept learning, 7373 
work & Noble's m, high school boys, 8100 


a ion value, number of associations, recall, CVCs, 2338 
audio & visual stimuli & presentation in serial learning, 4967 — 
consumer brand awareness, & product utility & sequential position, 


contextual vs rated, & recall, 4934 

CVC on stimulus generalization & eyelid closure, 4933 

& hypnosis in verbal learning, 8372 

interpersonal, & nature of termination in psychotherapy, 3032 

learning, & presentation method, 1020 

luminous designs, fragmentation phenomena, 11708 

material, & prequestioning & retention, 8464 

mental retardation, verbal learning, 5885 

mnemonic technique & verbal learning & memory, 177 

nonsense syllables, & recognition thresholds, 12850 

& overlearning on P-A task retention, retardates, 728 

PA learning & task difficulty, retardates, 9171 

paired associate learning, scaling, book, 157 ` 

paired ass learning, & associative strategies, 2368 

paired associate learning, shape complexity, of label, 6227 

paired associate learning & transfer & retroaction, 8446 

& recall of PA & stimulus occurrence, 4951 

& repetition & learning &-word pairs retention, 11813 

& response familiarization & PA learning, 11811 

S, vs R, & R-S learning, 4942 а { 

sensory deprivation, cognitive & perceptual impairment, auditory, 
5 


serial learning, list ШЕШ & presentation rate, 1009 7 
short term memory accuracy increase during 10 sec retention 
interval, 11844 © И 
single-trial learning, children, & age & ability, 6509 
stimulus & response, R-S recall & recognition, 4990 
stimulus material & complexity & semantic differential, 5435 
temporal relations & P-A learning, 1073 | 
transfer, in verbal learning, & paradigm design, 2355 
varied, & equal association in serial CVC learning, 4960 
verbal learning & retention, & measurement method, 164 
& verbal learning in concept formation & transfer, 5005 
verbal learning, & familiarization, 1083 
verbal learning, & meaningfulness of mediating term, 8450 
verbal learning, encoding & decoding trigrams, 2386 
verbal learning, stimulus, & unlearning, 7329 
verbal learning, trigram recall, cue complexity, 2365 
visual search for words in nonsense syllable list, 9497 
written material distortion & memory, 10802 y d 
Measurement (see also Educational Measurement, Scaling, Statistics) 
applications in teacher education, 9259 Бе 
attitude & personality, & item & response characteristics & style, 
5 


attitude, range of stimuli & perspective, 4163 
attitude, toward man-machine systems, 13598 
basic concepts, 6086 

behavior & operandum for arthropoda, 49 
childhood concepts, & conservation, 13074 
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clinical vs mechanical, & clinical vs statistical prediction, 11647 
comparison of scalar & digital micrometers, 7104. 
conformity, repeated testing & response mode, 2781 
congruency of independent, of psychiatric morbidity, 13316 
conjoint, & 2 кеш 11635 

int, in physics, amas gir 
Чокол flip-flop & counting & timing & randomization, 


equivalence of 2 recognition, of short-term memory, 11847 
family life & relations, psychiatric patient, 13240 
flexion strength simultaneous both wrists, 51 
enital volume change, erotic preference test, 4231 
GSR magnitude, long delay & trace conditioning, 3594 
guilt subcategories, 4236 ved ^ 
Interpersonal motivation, affiliation & prominence, 11103 
levels & psychological theory, 7165 
& mechanism of GSR, 7291 , 
methods & academic achievement & attitudes, book, 3552 
musical ability in children, book, 
musical instrument achievement, 9417 
officer candidates & cadets selection research, 12660 
personality dimensions & special problems, 7702 
& prediction in psychology; textbook, 10580 
psychometric methods, 2124 2 
psychophysiological, arterial pulse wave УЕНЫ 5029 
reaction time, & payoff & neglected factor, 11786 
retention in verbal learning, 164 
scale variations & definitions, 12708 
science, theory, 827. 
sleep & psychiatric interviewing, 2257. 
sociometric choice, 5409 ik 
thrust forces & underwater swimming, 12853 
ultrasonic techniques for intracranial pulsations, 8537 
ultrasonic, activity & automatic analysis, rat, 12012 
ultrasound & phakometry, primate eye, 6355 
uses of cognitive & noncognitive test measures by colleges, 4560 
Mediating Response (see also Mediation) 
& acquisition stage emphasis, 8451 
instructions vs acquisition stage emphasis, 8423 
paired associate learning, mediator availability, 9577 
practice distribution & pairs acquisition, 2374 
Mediation (see also Mediating Response) 
all or none transfer & verbally mediated concepts, 11812 
arteriosclerosis, interference, paired associate task, 9592 
associations in verbal learnin; , 2343 
associative chaining, & pseudomediation, 4993 
concepts & lexemes & mediated associations, bilinguals, 12298 
conscious, in problem solving, 3795 
facilitation & instructions & presentation transfer, 6256 
GSR conditioning & expectancy, & extinction, 10781 
humoral, of radiation-induced motivation, parabiont rats, 2564 
instruction & abstract & concrete words in PA learning, 11825 
instructions in paired-associate learning, 3753 
mediator presentation in Stage 3, 9587 
music, psychodrama & self concepts, Negro adolescents, 13305 
natural language, & covert rehearsal in s| ort term memory, 9611 
nature & role in generalization, 11799 
observer, & programed learning of interpersonal behavior, 13504 
paired associate learning, 155 
paired associate learning, 159 
paired associate learning & reversal association, 2363 
paired associate learning, transfer & time, 8425 
paired associate learning transfer, pseudomediation & free associ- 
ation, 9594 
prediction in paired-associate learning, 8453 
process & study of behavior, 11793 
pseudomediation in paired associate transfer, 8440 
reply, & meaning, theory, 13165 
reply, & meaning, theory, 13167 
reply, & meaning, theory, 13175 
reported & degree of PA learning, 4947 
reported mediation in PR learning & effects of instructions, 6252 
Tule transfer, instructions & awareness, 10815 Ў 
state & federal mediators, background & self image & attitude. 8096 
stimulus dimensions responses & reversal & nonreversal shifts, "4939 
& stimulus Sonera aon visual-spatial task, children 12155 ` 
theories & classical & verbal conditioning, 11679 у 
time & transfer paradigm & simulated similarity, 4968 
& verbal chaining & interference, 11820 
verbal conditioning, & single stage S-R model, 9580 
& verbal ксп in meaning, 9573 
verbal learning, meaningfulness oí mediating term, 8450 
verbal learning, transfer & semantic larization, 12890 
verbal, & memory, early childhood, &02 
verbal, & relearning sessions in PA learning, 9585 
verbal, & reversal & nonreversal shift learning in children, 8700. 
verbal, conditioning & memory & intellectual activity, 7369 
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ired associate learning, children, 7 & 9 & 11 yrs, 9906 
КЕШ behavior, & coner & superior colliculus, cat, 12956 
word-nonsense syllable meaning conditioning, 9583 + 
2-stage discrimination learning models of Mackintosh, 12863 

Medical Education (see also Medicine, Student/Medical) 
diploma vs basic collegiate program & SVIB nurse scores, 12654 
humanizing experience program, 3502 
nursing, psychological evaluations, 3346 _ үт? > 
psychiatric residents personality change during training, 7812 
psychiatry curriculum, book, 3504 
sex education, 3503 Ü 
Medical Student (see Student / Medical) 
Medicine 
& adjustment after open heart surgery, 569 
aviation, reports bibliography, 12742 n 
cross cultural Cornell-Aro, survey & psychophysiologic symptoms & 
criticism, 13392 
drug availability & use, 5609 
epilepsy & medical psychology. 4542 t 
Famous Sayings Test, professional vs nonprofessional personnel, 
6646 


health & longer life, research & advances, 6676 

& hypnosis use for anorectal surgery, 564 _ А 

iatrogenic hypochondriacal neurosis & individual therapy, 11324 

inherent limitations of nonmedical administrators in mental health 
services, 8972 й м 

intractable duodenal ulcer, prediction of Surgery success, 12372 

medical & psychiatric symptoms, American & Latin American 
patients, 13121 4 ñ 

medical deprivation & lower socioeconomic class, 11068 

medical doctor & psychotherapy, 13248 

medical performance & Ure e physicians, 12344 

Objective vs reasoning professional examinations, 7053 

occupational choice, 

organic & mental & psychosomatic illness, general practice, 10326 

patient-centered ШЕ 13301 

peptic ulcer treatment & emotional responses, 9762 

practice & psychoanalysis, 7760 

Practitioner's use of psychiatry, book, 6698 

руе oral poliomyelitis vaccine acceptance by populations, 


proctology & ayasa medicine, 9053 
шоке scales, by specialist & medical student & undergraduate, 


psychiatric consultations & interface between, & psychiatry, 7857 

psychiatric patients in medical wards & disorder recognition, 7846 

УУЧУ in undergraduate medical school, England & US, 848 

psychiatry, diagnosis & 'ehopharmacology, book, 11186 

psychology & mental healt! humanistic approach, 10530 

psychotherapy, 4307 

psychotherapy, 4310 

psychotherapy, types, 4276 

public health & individual behavior, book, 1458 

& scientific discoveries & psychiatry, 6677 

therapeutic abortion, Europe & US, 13241 

trepanated skull of 2500-; BC in Czechoslovakia, 4281 

unconscious motivation in medication errors, student nurses, 5611 

use of alcoholic beverages, harmacology & toxicity, book, 7756 
Memory (see also Forgetting, Recall, Recognition) 

adaptation level model, for lifted weight, & interference, 11855 

affective material, frame of reference vs intensity theory, 9614 

& age, maze & avoidance learning, mouse, 12033 

aloud vs silent reading, 2405 

amnesia & electroshock without convulsions, mouse, 7417 

attitude direction & plausibility, & learning, 11861 

mones seizure, rat, 6396 

availability & associative symmetry, 2404 

biochemical theory, 179 

biochemistry, 636; 

blindfolded chess players & multiple games, 11836 


child vs adult, of words & pictures, 172 
‘perience, & anomie in li & college students, 9623 
1 


coding strategy, Perceptual, 12907 
completed & interrupted task: & 

comple sentence TA 5 & alcohol, 4984 
conflict, psychoanalytic interpretation, 5637 
Consolidation, probit analysis of Tetrograde-amnesia data, rat, 5155 
continuing, & information processing, 7363 
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& cybernetic model & integrative activity of brain, 11623 
& decision task response time, 12929 
definitions & authority & kinds & images, book, 6284 
digits, 1095 
& diisopropyl flurophosphate, rat, 11926 
disorder & psychometric evaluation, book, 11191 
drugs & learning capacity, geriatric patients, 6285 
dysfunction & prognostic indicator in geriatric patients, 12193 
early recollection & vocational choice, 781 
ECS & chemical stimulation of hippocampus, rat, 7406 
electroconvulsive shock, rat, 6473 
electroconvulsive shock & temporary verbal memory disruption, 1171 
electroconvulsive shock therapy, nondominant hemisphere, 
emotional or neutral words & irrelevant speech blocking, 12291 
faces & approval motivation & verbal reinforcement, 11859 
feeling-of-knowing accuracy & recall & nition, 9613 
first memories & characterologic diagnosis, 5532 
group structure & member status, 13155 
hippocampal lesions, 11914 
immediate memory types, 10801 
immediate, structure & uncertainty, 8473 
impairment & acute head injury, 4534 
information theory, redundancy patterns, book, 7384 
intermittent noise, 11848 
inventory, 538 
Knox Cubes test, 7219 
& learning & posttrial strychnine & hippocampectomy, rat, 8565 
long sentences, probabilis & order of recall, 11560 1 
long-term, first-list associations in A-B, A-C paradigm, 4981 
magnesium pemoline & ECS, rat, 12980 
agnesium pemoline, avoidance learning, rat, 11965 
ing lines to remembered series of vertical lines, 12902 
ningful verbal material, & context, 174 
ningful written material distortion, 10802 
meanings & numbers & reproduction, factor analysis, 3767 
memorization methods, high school, 1105. 
mnemonic technique & verbal learning, 177 
motivation, review of literature, trace availability & retrieval, 2417 
neurology & learning, book, 1098 
noise effect on clustering, 8468 
organization, aging, 13106 
organizational process & binary pattern discrimination, 3639 
& orthography teaching method, children, 6512 
paired associate learning, acoustic similarity, 12883 
past perception & reenactment, 8470 
pentylenetetrazol enhances, function, mouse, 6431 
performance of skills, & attention, 9539 
personality, 1571 
pictorial work & flickering light stimulation, 4980 
pitch reproduction & interpolated stimuli, 2409 
pitch, near threshold stimulus differences, 8354 
poetry, silent vs recital, primary school, 1097 
presentation speed & stimulus duration, 4982 
probability learning, past event, 2323 
pO learning, of fixed number of previous events vs run model, 
2867 


problem solving with memorized material, 1117 

processes & time, 12906 

prose passage & retroactive inhibition, 3771 R 

psychoanalytic сро role in recovery of early memories, 1739 

& puromycin, mice, 3872 

quality changes over time, 9620 

quantity & clustering, 12903 is г; 

recognition, & retention of partial information & PA learning, 6271 

recognition, association value discrimination, 11863 

recognition, signal detectability theory, 2412 

repetition & ы жете in T maze, rat, 9804 

& RNA & negative experiment, rat, 7437 

RNA transfer to untrained rat, 10867 

scanning & sequence length & reaction time, 10810 

selective trace by association, 178 

senile psychoses, loss, 9949 : 

sensitization vs transfer, cannibal planarians, 9765 

serial order & recall time, running, 11857 — _ 

short & long term, related & separate mechanisms, 9621 

simultaneous vs successive stimulus presentation, 

span & information, 11849 а 

Stanford Binet subtests & serial position, 12319 9 

strychnine & pitcrotoxin & nitrous oxide, avoidance learning, mouse, 
1964 


temporal order in stimulation & perception, 7233 

& ораи in intellectual performance, 183 

tone pitch, 11832 ү ri 

trace localization & cortical spreading depression, rat, 11934 
trace localization, rat, 11929 ў 

trace model, abstraction & classification, 3524 

transfer, planaria, 10911 
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unreinforced recall trials, 2401 
& verbal labeling & recognition in severely subnormal children, 9148 
verbal learning, categorization & recall, 9624 
verbal mediation, 7369 
verbal sequences, syntactical structure & age of child, 11858 
verbally mediated performance, early childhood, 8702 
vocalization at presentation & free recall, oral vs written, 6281 
word recall, tip of tongue phenomenon, 12901 
word, association & familiarity, selectivity, 3774 
Memory /Short Term 
accuracy increase during 10 sec retention interval, 11844 
k 122 retention, presentation & response modes & stimulus 


active vs passive interpolated activity, 11841 
е, & serial rote learning, 161 
alcohol, 3873 
alternative item quantity, 10813 
auditory imagery facilitation, hearing & deaf children, 2402 
average storage load & average load reduction, 7357 
brief interpolated task, 2414 
brief tactile presentations & information available, 11837 
concept attainment, 7361 
consonant-vowel digrams & similarity & intrusions, 1106 
CVC & pre-experimentally acquired responses to block stimuli, 7336 
data-entry keyboard design, 13610 
delayed auditory feedback story & prompting, 2407 
dichotic listening technique, retardates, 12583 
digit span test, 6280 
digits, 1099 
distributed practice, 171 
encoding by deaf, 7989 
- English consonants & distinctive features & errors, 6288 
environment temperature, 964 
erasure & partitioning, free recall, cuing, 2411 
factor analysis of memory, & reproduction, 3767 
fading & forgetting, age differences, 10809 
familial mental retardation vs brain damage, 5878 
uessing technique, 2403 $ 
Кохир! lesions & strychnine & maze behavior, rat, 11922 
immediate recall of numbers with familiar prefix or postfix, 176 
immediate, & intratrial interference, 8463 
& incentive & incentive-cue position, 10812 
informational transforms difficulty level, 1103 
interference, interpolated task similarity, 9622 
interlingual facilitation, 10805 
interpolated task & decay model, 11842 | 
irrelevant information & relevant information, 4988 
item length & number of different elements, 1107 
& long term information storage, 1094 
& long term mechanisms, 11 P 
& long term, related & separate mechanisms, 9621 
& long term, 2 inbred strains of mice, 6428 
magnesium pemoline, avoidance learning, rat, 11965 
Memory-for-Designs Test, orientation errors, 8260 
mistake awareness, 6273 
morphological coding, 8471 
motor responses, 3762 
& natural grouping of numerals, 6286 
natural language mediation & covert rehearsal, 9611 
paired associate learning, interference, 8457 ` 
paired associates, serial position & retention interval, & confidence & 
latency, 11852 
paired-associates & interpolated pair number, 3741 
perceptual coding, 6279 — _ baat 
itch recognition, consolidation & retroactive interference, 9516 
k presentation rate, 1096 


presentation speed, 3 digit numbers, normal & subnormal children, _ 


proactive interference & intelligence, 2398 

processes, & immediate & long time, 12906 à 

recall of output information generated by sequential set of rules, 
13163 

recognition of single & paired digits, 1102 

recognition, unit structure, 8472 

reinforced stimuli, 3768 

repetition & presentation rate, 2408 

review of research, Czechoslovakia, 10803 

semantic coding, 9609 

semantic vs acoustic similarity, 8465 

sentence structure, 1104 2 зс 

sequential digits & presentation time distribution, 11851 

sequential, & probability of recall of category items, 10804 

serial position curve for free recall, & long term storage, 12905 

signal detection theory vs таноо concept, 1100 

single letters, beue simil ast ie interference, 4991 

steady-state, study technique, 6276 

Pres size, animal card series, children, 5234 
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& stimulus display time, retardates, 13456 
" stimulus incentive & motivation, 3778 

stimulus intensity & duration, retardates, 11436 

strength models & serial position, H63 _ 

& subcortical electrical activity, epileptic patients, 11835 

& subsidiary concurrent task, 3772 

test & interpolated items similarity, 1093 

tonal, & context stimulation, 9515 z 

uncertainty & transitional probability & apprehension span, 10762 
verbal learning, acoustical similarity, 9572 

verbal learning, aging, 20-69 yr,3758 

verbal learning, consonants, order, 3749 У 

verbal learning, intertrial proactive inhibition, 3766 

verbal, & learning & PA experiments, 7360 с 

verbal, & perceptual-motor interpolated learning, 3764 

visual & auditory stores, & paired associates, 11853 

& visual perception, 8467 

visual search & immediate memory, 4813 Я 

word sequence consolidation & contextual constraint, 6275 

2 recognition measure equilvalence, 11847 ors 
2-channel, dichotic auditory stimuli, practice & compatibility, 7358 

Mental (see also next headings) 

& academic performance & personality, сове student, 4573 

age & conceptual thinking, 6th grade girls, 1418 

age & development of feeble-minded child, 5875 deu. 

Ve з Operationally defined, intelligence testing, inferior students, 

4 


age regression & LSD, 9729 
attitudes & numbering of disordered series, 11871 
illness concept, Szasz criticism, & defense, 6674 
Processes, & psychological research, 2030 
rigidity factorial study & different scholastic levels, 11878 
Specific activation theory & nervism, 835 
Mental Ability 
adulthood, 19-61 yr, 1439 
& age, longitudinal study, 6624 
caffeine, 6358 
fluid & crystallized grae intelligences theory, 13188 
пета retarded children, 12582 
physical fitness improvement, 8882 
Social-clan & cultural group, children, 7572 
{5210010 eyalbntion, E 
transfer & concept problem solvin; ractice, 10775 
Mental Deficiency (see Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (see Development) 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis) 
acute, & organic brain disorder, 5856 
adoption, mental hospital admission rates, 5621 
aged, psychogenic vs organic brain disorder, 5512 
agoraphobia, autogenous training, case history, 10337 
& animal behavior, 10908 
antisocial behavior & social learning, 7833 
artist, & painting evolution, 5483 
attitude on etiology, 479 


attitude toward, nursing ех rience & group discussion, 4158 
attitudes & place of ae 5360 ie oe 


ше & problem labelling & treatment referrals, college students, 


attitudes & psychiatric experience, nurses, 8775 
attitudes of sud personnel & community, 5390 
attitudes toward, & Social norms, US & England, 5800 
autocthonous Psychopathy & neurosis, 12456 

Ayurvedic treatments based on Indian system of medicine, 7778 
barbiturate & minor tranquilizer addiction, 8553 
behavior problem continuum, 2977 

biological viewpoint, 3019 

rain organization & limbic syst 

ERR stem, book, 11194. 

s caste, India, 6853 
Character neurosis vs Psychopathi i 
Childhood, classification, 1128]. "^ nalla, 3166 
chlorides in cerebrospinal fluid, 4285 
Classification, 10159 
collective, & cultural psychiatry & group d namics, 11199 
RES operation in normal population & Socialization factors, 
crime, Social factors, review, 3140 
deaf Jn mental hospitals, 10370 
delitio-oneiroid variant of alcoholic delirium, 7867 


ychiatry, book, 112. 
п ) S damage, criminals, 11310 
eunuchoid psychism & endocrine Psycho-syndromes, 7896 
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folk medicine, & physical illness, Pennsylvania Germans, 11058 
following physical illness, 5711 
Greek concepts, & mind, 6041 - 
& health insurance, 6682 _ z 
healthy adolescents vs psychiatrically ill, 8725 
icide, 3142 з - 
& homicide & incidence of schizophrenics, 7880 x 
hospital vs general practice, types & occurrence, 13220 
incidence, & prospective study, Sweden, 11364 
India, as punishment, psychiatry, 4714 
insanity of George Ш, 3236 
juror mental iliness attitude, review, 4151 
& law eS Me 
rtion, 3 - 
Teter Adult Intelligence Scale, differential diagnosis, 6637 
male sexual potency, prognosis & follow-up study, 5708 
& matricide, 7879 ж > б 
measures & quantification & multivariate techniques, 12368 
memory, psychometric evaluation, book, 11191 
mental derangement & insanity, 7748 
Mental Health Scale scores in New Hampshire, 6928 
mental hospital practical care & therapy, & mentally retarded, book, 
11261 


mother child rearing patterns & susceptibility of son, 4091 

narcolepsy, levo-tryptophan, 972 : 

i urban community, goals & socioeconomic structure, book, 
139 


neurosurgery treatment in Britain, 6697 

nonprimitive, 7747 

nosologic concepts, 6701 

& nosology, 12364 

onset & juvenile delinquency types, 12485 

onset & object loss & defeat, 5504 

pathologic jealousy, drug therapy, 3055 

patterns, children, sex differences, 4058 

persistence as motivator, elderly, 4361 

phenylketonuria as cause, 4533 

& physical health, Africa, 11356 

pragmatic раса! approach to treatment, 8923 

SEAT in college student with MMPI, 2936 

prediction, Cornell Medical Index, college students, 11503 

preliterate Peoples explanation, 13117 

Prevention in US, individual & environment, 3469 

Process underlying various, schizophrenics, 10279 

pseudologia phantastica, crime & group therapy, 8934 
Psychic mechanisms of adoptive mother in connection with 
adoption, 9025 

Psychoanalytic interpretation of subnormal functioning, 9027 

Psychoanalytic view, adulthood, 3003 

Psychoanalytic view, infancy, 3016 

Psychopath & anxiety, 2979 

Psychopathic criminals, personality & intelligence, 3148 

Psychopathological structure, boob 13346 

Psychopathology, & behavior disorder, treatment & research, text, 
6689 


Psychopathy & freedom & criminal behavior, 8889 
Psychopathy & neurosis & social viewpoint, 2985 
Psychopathy & neurosis & therapeutic procedures, 2993 
Psychopathy & neurosis & Phenomenological viewpoint, 3012 
Psychosensory, patients & weightlessness comparison, 5508 
& pupillary Teactivity, 6671 

Teaction to fatherhood & case histories, 11360 

religious aspects, 1790 

Screening before court commitmen: t, 7753 

self resentment & tolerance & criticism, 11367 

Semantic differntial response bias, 10070 

Sexual psychopathy & treatment, book, 1765 

& sibling position & vulnerability, 5719 

& sibling sex distribution, 8885 

Social factors & somatic Processes in pathogenesis, 4448 
social Position, former Patient, 13411 

Social security Provisions, 4275 

Stereotactic tractotomy & Surgical treatment, 571 


treatment & social psycho] s 
Vitamins & minerals, 1229 ^Y 000К, 8888 
West Indian immigrant in London, 459 
ta зо Adjustment) 
adjustment problems in new urban centers, 12535 
adjustment, & society, book, 1847 
agency job function inventory development, 10623 
applied psychology, & learning & industry & crime, book, 8189 
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bibliography, & education, doctoral theses, 10576 

careers for high school students program, 2059. 

& children, Portugal, 7954 

church & faith, treatment, 11369 

citizens role & personnel. training & facilities improvement, 10531 

clergyman's role, & psychiatry, book, 11377 

college dropouts, rate of disturbance, Britain, 7958. 

college student, book, 7040 

communications & time, college students, 5430 

community & state programs, book, 13410 

Community Adaptation Scale differentiation, 11374. 

community center, readmissions analysis, 6927 

community centers, conceptual models, 6921 

community centers, governmental agencies & hospitals role, 6931 

community consultant for rural areas, 11368 

community planning & school psychology, 11459 

community service & family psychiatry principles, 9075 

community services, 11366 

community services & federal aid, 11375 

community services, northern Europe, 6071 

community services, psychiatric case register, 10343 

community social counseling groups, 10344 

community work & psychoanalyst role, 6919 

community, & medical model & miasma theory, 4485 

& community, conceptual framework, 4488 

community, issues & policies, 6933 

community, preventive intervention, 1846 

comprehensive community, centers & psychologist's role, 7823 

construct & experimental exploration, 9073 

consultation & crisis therapy combined, 7772 

counseling & psychotherapy & training, women, 8173 

counseling guide, 3260 

& counsel ing ideas of Asian & American students, 9086 

counselors, filmed interview evaluation, 6064 

& creative thinking & values, 6635 

creativity & artistic personality & resistance to mental illness, 1558 

cultural exclusion, cross cultural study, & character, 5307 

day care center program, 6932 

& deferred social gratification in college setting, 6554 

& deprivation of maternal care & community services, book, 9093 

education, 12539 

employment, psychiatrically ill, 13563 

factory workers, France, 

family & older generation, 4507 

family & school, 12118 

federal aid programs, 3243 

geriatrics, scale used in day care center, 5289 

& group methods, aging, 6532 

historical overview & public health approach in US, 5511 

illness & community responsibility, 13246 

industrial therapy programs development, 11361 

insurance & clinical psychology, 10564 

international trends, book, 3510 

lay counseling, hospitalized group, 678 

legislation, Canada, 12737 Ө 

manpower & institutional problems, low income clients, 11373 

mental illness rates & psychiatric services, socioeconomic class 
differences, 13294 

movement conflict with schools, 2071 

M'Naghten & Durham rules, 7829 ñ 1 

new towns & social conditions & early life physical damage, 13409 

NIMH child program, 7174 F 

normalcy, delinquency & emotional disturbance, & treatment, book, 
1616 

normality, clinical & biological & cross-cultural aspects, book, 8892 

occupational, historical review, 6926 

of families in new town, 13412 É 

pencil & paper test & poup discussion measurement, 5479 

Pennsylvania state-wide program, 4486 

personnel management in community programs, 7175 

physical illness & mortality & old age, 13396 

planning, current issues, 6930 _ 

problems in primary school, Chile, 11371 

program for disadvantaged urban area, 4490 

program range & mission accomplishment, 5798 

psychiatric treatment & mental health level, 9077 

psychology & medicine & humanistic approach, 10530 

& recreation, Mexico, 11222 

religious behavior patterns, 1483 

research & advances in medicine, 6676 

school withdrawal prediction, 11480 

self contained community, 13408 

services for urban community, 6920 

social competence & war on poverty, 11372 

social structure influences, aged, 11045 _ 

surveys & psychiatric evaluation & validity, 10234 

The Samaritans & suicide prevention, book, 12479 
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training of psychologists, research, & community programs, 7170 
white vs Bantu populations in Republic of South Africa, 11376 
work conditions & work group, 4648 
worker as interaction medium, 6929 
workshops evaluation, Kentucky, 6916 
World Federation for Mental Health 1965 annual report, 10348 
Yorkton Psychiatric Centre, 6923 

Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Hospital, Institution) 
acting out in ward, sociopath & hysterical patient, 1712 
administrators & clinical competence, 8176 
admission procedures & psychiatric diagnosis, 11286 - 
admission reasons, aged, 12418 
admission study, Fiji Islands, 13302 
admission trends, 1942-1964, 3079 
aged, social adjustment, 6765 
brain damage & memory, 15 yr followup, 6958 
camping therapy, chronic psychiatric pati 11240 
Canterbury House, halfway home & family setting, 4364 
SG patmi & parent iatrogenic symptoms & ward staff training, 
childhood & ward interpersonal relationships, 11263 
children, educational achievement, 7815 
chronic patient discharge & | yr follow-up, 10215 
chronic schizophrenic ward & agitated patient admission, 5759 
chronic schizophrenia release rate, VA, 5761 
chronicity & severity & prediction of duration & outcome, 6764 
chronicity vs intermittent stays, 6770 
chronicity, satire on programs & conditions, 1716 
clinical judgment by schizophrenic & staff & college student, 4460 
clinical psychologist as educator & administrator, 10567 
Cohort Method & readmission follow-up studies, 10207 
conditions of patient’s return, 6777 
conformity & perpetuating illness, passive-aggressive patterns, 7805 
criminals, admission & classification, 10205 
custodial role of inservice aides vs psychodynamic training, 9348 
day program experience, 3068 
day program in treatment & teaching, 3073 
decision making in the emergency room, 4377 
discharged child follow-up study, 11253 
disturbed children & hospital staff's handling of parents, 12390 
duration of stay & tual decrement, chronic schizophrenics, 658 
emotional deprivation, children, in Czechoslovakia, 594 
empathic relationship therapy & pilot study, student nurses, 11229 
escapee & work record & suicidal attempts & antisocial behavior, 

11259 


extrafamilial adoptees, admission rate, 5621 n 
family care outpatient program, chronic mental patients, 12538 
& government, history, 1830-1920, book, 12421 
roup discussion training technique, psychiatric nurses, 10558 
UMS & programs & plans, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric, 11266 
homosexual behavior & social environment, children, 13297 
identification & inpatient therapy, adolescent girls, 11251 
improvement measurement, children, 6773 
industrial therapy, 3074 ha: 
inherent limitations of nonmedical administrators, 8972 _ 
inservice training program evaluation & SREB information test, 8171 
intra-staff conflict & morale & treatment effectiveness, 10210 
length of stay & family history & prognosis, 6771 
length of stay, patients over 50 yr & background data, 10214 
long-stay schizophrenics & discharge attitudes, 4455 
longitudinal changes in patient quantity, Canada & England, 6781 
maximum security cottage, & IES Arrow-Dot performance, 3080 
measurement of staff opinion about patient care, 6780 
medicinal combinations, 4346 
mental retardate typology, 13451 en) yen 
mental retardation, half-way house for de-institutionalization, 10408 
mentally & physically handicapped children, sociometric selection, 
1708 
mentally ill screening before court commitment, 7753. 
& mentally retarded, 732 E 2 
mentally retarded & mentally ill, practical care & therapy, book, 
11261 
mentally retarded, sheltered workshop, state, 10393 
mixed-sex ward, 3077 
Negro vs white patients, & symptoms & recovery, 596 
new out-patient anxiety & placebo treatment, 10206 
nonmedical leaves, demographic characteristics, 11255 
NOSIE-30 ward behavior rating scale, 12422 
nursing dress, 6772 
open & closed, & attitudes & influence, 3084. 
open ward, factor analysis of patient change, 1711 
open, & drugs & suicides, 10249 | ). 
operant conditioning, ward mealtime behavior, mentally retarded, 


out-patient clinic differences, 4368 7 
Pakistan, admission rates, sex differences & dementia, 4712 
parent, & crisis for child, social work, 13418 
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patient admission & attitude change, 4155 _ 7 
patient as child & adult in related diagnostic categories, 10235 
patient behavior, middle vs lower social class, 13296 
patient dogmatism & ру кунды 8919 
atient entry patterns & treatment, Д 
ат ARE & Psychotic Reaction Profile ordering, 4378 
patient interaction & behavior, 3082 t 
patient rehospitalization prevention & social problems, 11258 
population characteristics & treatment variables, 4362 
posthospital family & social adjustment, 6776 
psychiatric aide training program in chronic wards, 2060 
psychiatric day hospitals for adults, France, 12424 
psychiatric research, scientific process, book, 10581 
psychiatric services demand in California, 7807 
psychiatric team, 3066 — 
psychologist as ward administrator, VA & state, 3507 
psychosis & autism in childhood, 8967 Ale ы 
punishment as discriminative stimulus & conditioned reinforcer, 
patient, 10796 
recording of patient data, 4372 
recovery vs rehospitalization, life history patterns, 10217 
rehabilitation of chronic psychiatric patient, England, 1848 
rehabilitation stalemate & patient-staff interaction problems, 11264 
рН & WAIS analytic index, schizophrenic servicemen, 
9052 


residential care program projection, mentally retarded, 12576 

residential therapy & staff communication & sensitivity, children, 
13267 

role conflict, resolution & E employee effectiveness, 10208 

role definitions & perceptions, 5: 

Rotter incomplete sentences test, discrimination, 1761 

schizophrenia, relapse patterns, 9035 

schizophrenia, role norms attributed by others & own norms, 10291 

schizophrenia, social environment & freedom of action, 7922 

Scottish, American psychiatrists’ report, 3062 

self-evaluations of suicidal, patients, 11305 

sex role concepts, 1710. 

sexual deviant, out-patient treatment goals & termination, 4356 

social atmosphere quantified measures, 1 yr follow- , 10213 
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discrimination learning & reversal, in children, 715 

discrimination learning, delayed reinforcement, 8026 

discrimination learning & method of presentation & verbalization, 
9162 

disturbance types in children under 8 yrs, 734 

dot pattern discrimination & symmetry, 13444 

Do p syndrome & early developmental staging as predictive index, 

I 

Down's syndrome & family history of malignancy in mothers, 9161 

drug therapy, institutionalized children, 4553 

early identification, 737 

early institutionalization & parents education & attitudes, 11429 

cational retardation & maternal involvement, 5273 

ional rhythmics as therapeutic modality, 5864 

& IQ, criticism, 3856 

EEG & IQ, reply, 3859 

& eidetic imagery in children?740 

electroshock conditioning, vs normal, 5883 

& emotional disturbance, differentiation, children, 735 

etiology, & diagnosis & choice of therapy, 9151 

& ex-mental patients, employer hiring receptivity, 5794 

expressive speech disorder, case history, 6912 

family acceptance, 5886 

family care programs, 13448 

fantasy aggression in nondelinquent, & delinquents, 9023 

field trips & rehabilitation, 10398 

figure reproduction & Wechsler-Bellevue Performance IQ, 8850 

friendship, 2 adult males, 5884 

galactosemia & dietary treatment, 11430 

generalization of stimulus classes, 8019 

goal-setting & success expectancy & institutionalization, 13454 

government supported agencies, 74 

group play therapy & behavior problems, girls, 5590 

growth stunting poi Ө laboratory determinations, 13449 

half-way house, group & milieu therapy, 10408 

Hand Test & work performance, 11447 

& handwriting in children, 731 

handwriting, & motor ability & intelligence, 9170 

health & осна services, private & government, 738 

hearing impairment & audiometric technique, 729 

hearing loss test procedures, 5896 

high school work-study program, 1959 

history of treatment & school programs, 3312 

hormone deficiency & growth retardation, 5890 

human figure drawings & test anxiety, 5889. 

human vs nonhuman content pictures, responses, & emotional 
disturbance, children, 13457 

identification & diagnosis, by school psychologist, 773 

idiopathic hypoparathyroidism & IQ, 13235 

idiot, longevity in institutions, 1705 

imitation generalization, 8024 

influence of language on classification & deaf children, 5427 

inservice training program evaluation & SREB information test, 8171 

institution admission criteria defects, children, 12579 

institution population changes, model, 5623 

institutional programs, improvement, 727 

institutionalization, & social deprivation, 732 ы 

institutionalization & death expectancy & home environment, 1715 

institutional; оп & rehabilitation, Connecticut project, 11418 

institutionalization & training & diagnosis, book of readings, 11434 

institutionalized, summer camp program, 698 r 

insulin tolerance, psychotic children, 9175 

intellectual & social maturity, short term changes, 709 

intellectual level & sex role development, 3296 

intellectual resources, 8018 

intelligence & reading achievement & Bender-Gestalt test, 11421 

intelligence & sensorimotor proficiency, 11420 _ 

interpersonal relationships & sociometric grouping, 11437 

Kahn Intelligence Test & Stanford-Binet & WAIS, familial, 3310 

labeling & recognition of pictures & names, 9149 

language disability & word blindness, children, 1413 

language measures, & cerebral palsied, 5860 | 

language performance, higher level & abstraction, 3322 

lateral preference for identical geometric forms, 12577 

legal & moral considerations, 711 — wy 

life-long institutionalization prevention by shared responsibility, 730 

long term reliability of Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 9160 

low intelligence, Wechsler-Bellevue test, 10394 

maladjustment in childhood, & stress in family, book, 10995 

malnutrition in infancy & early childhood, 98% 

matching colors, delayed response & alternatives, 8017 

meaningfulness & overlearning on P-A task retention, 728 

memory span, 3 digit numbers & speed of presentation, 3773 

mental health problems in primary school, Chile, 11371 

mental hospital practical care & therapy, mentally ill, book, 11261 

mild, high school program, 10395 
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modified Syracuse Scales of Social Relations, 6973 è 

mongolism, change in MQ vs IQ, 7 yr study, 12586 

mosaicism in Down’s syndrome & unusual chromosome constitution 
in child, 9172 

mother personality, 11022 

motivation vs intellectual deficit, 13464 

motor development & level, 718 

music preferences procedure, 13341 

music therapy & therapist participation, 11440 

лен s & speech disorders & learning & rehabilitation, book, 


noninstitutionalized, Draw-A-Man Test, 8015 

occurrence & survey, children & adolescents in Australia, 10401 
ocular-manual laterality & reading, 6970 

on-the-ward training, 5893 

operant conditioning & reinforcement schedule, 3315 

operant conditioning, fixed ratio & interval schedules, 3321 
operant conditioning of feeding behavior in child, case, 10407 
operant conditioning, ward mealtime behavior, 12575 

operant differentiation & discrimination acquisition, 710 
operant learning, collective vs isolate processes, 5877 
ovalocytosis, brain damage vs mongolism, 5898 

PA learning vs task difficulty & meaningfulness, 9171 

parent attitudes in rural community, 11424 

parent perception & special classes, 1960 

parental institutionalization, advice sources, 3295 

parents' reasons for institutionalizing child, 1903 

arietal lobe deficit, 8027 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test performance, 2135 

Pete tion of physiognomic properties of nonsense words, children, 


perceptual & conceptual task difficulty & response time, 713 
perceptual distortions in response to failure information, 9181 
perceptual motor performance & distracting auditory stimuli, 9176 
perceptual organization, & brain damage detection, children, 4550 
personality adjustment & self attitudes & anxiety differences, 
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phenylketonuria detection, LaDu & Guthrie techniques, 13315 
phenylketonuria, organic, & schizophrenia, 3325 
physical education program, 11432 
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preinstitutional social deprivation measure for institutionalized 
retardates, 9186 v 

preinstitutionalization an crisis & retardate reacceptance, 11441 
prematurity & intelligence, 331 

revention, 742 

rimary Mental Abilities test subscore patterns, 716 
problem solving, vs normal children, 5895 
proceedings of Canadian Federal-Provincial Conference, 6985 
programed instruction with teaching machine, 712 
projective techniques, validity & utility, 12460 
proprioception, 4548 
psychiatric alcoholism, 7866 
psychiatry, & insanity, 13237 Я 
psychodrama, institutionalized patients, 13453 е 
psychomotor abilities, familial vs brain injured vs mongoloid, 33 
& psychomotor education, 8025 i 
psychosis, childhood, 1801 — 
psychotherapeutic approach, in children, 723 
psychotherapy in France, 9153 
psychotherapy, multiple causation, 8022 ` 
psychotic children, ability & social maturity, 675 

ublic school failure, 9154 5 
Purdue Pegboard as screening test for brain damage, 6962 
pure tone & speech thresholds, & hearing loss, 5870 
Quick Test & WAIS correlations, 886 
reaction time & preparatory interval, 6967 
reaction time & warning signal duration, 724 
reaction time, trimodal & unimodal stimulation, 3304 
reading & anxiety, 3299 
rehabilitation, independent living program, 12581 
rehabilitation, work therapy, 13413 ч 
reinforcement theory in psychological treatment, symposium, 10396 
religion & pastoral counseling, 1490 
religious factors in institutionalization, 9179 
remote island, psychiatric study, 6564 М 
research problems, administrator & researcher view, 3324 
research use of Frostig test, 708 
residential care program projection, 12576 
residential institution changing roles, 7818 М 
response completion in PA learning by educable & trainable, 9167 
reticulocyte count, mongols vs organics, 5894 — _ 
reversal & nonreversal shift learning, & overtraining, 13452 AER 
review of research, neurology & learning & personality, book, 
rigidity & Lewin-Kounin formulation, 9185 
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role performance & parental expectations, 3317 

schematic drawing perception, 4555 .— 

school child & thematic apperception in Hungary, 2950 

sensory deprivation & behavior theory, idiots, 13440 

sensory preconditioning, 719 

& sensory processes & learning, 12574 . 

severe, dyad interaction & communication, 6979 i 

sex role identification & parental perceptions of social competence, 
9163 

sheltered workshop, 3297 

sheltered workshop, state institution, 10393 

short term memory & stimulus display time, 13456 

short term memory, familial, vs brain damage, 5878 

short-term memory & proactive interference, 2398 

siblings & preponderance of males in family, 6992 

Siccacell therapy, 5869 

ski therapy, intensive movement, 4554 

social acceptance by other high school students, 7036 

social dominance behavior, 3305 

social goals development, 4552 4 

social perception by families, vs clinical perception, 736 

socially unacceptable language, institution, 12571 

socioeconomic status & sex & teachers's judgements, 5868 

socioeconomic status, educable & trainable children, 13459 

& sound discrimination test, & cerebral palsied & brain damaged, 702 

& sound discrimination test, & cerebral palsied, 703 

& sound discrimination test, Form А,725 

& үү paraplegia & delusional ideas, 28 yr old female case history, 
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Special education attitudes, community & parents of retarded, 11089 
special education for, USSR, 1955 

speech & language disorders, review, 9120 

speech & motor defects, 5897 

Stanford-Binet short forms evaluation, 9174 

Stereotyped behavior of institutionalized children, 3307 
stimulus intensity & duration & short term memory, 11436 
stimulus satiation, & development, 8028 

Stroop Color-Word Test, & CA & MA, 3320 

Structure of intellect, 5872 

success & failure effect on card sorting performance, 10397. 
tactile finger localization & Wechsler-Bellevue Scores, 6983 
tactual shape recognition, 9164 

teaching arithmetic to slow learner, 1957 

teaching handbook, 1902 

testing for defective vision, 9147 

therapy & treatment case history, 9 yr old boy, 4481 

tone & speech audiometry, 11439 

training, & teacher training, 13463 
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adolescent, Social perceptual training, 1956 
anticipation interval in P-A learning, 3318 
ee t to read, 743 

enavior modification & application of consequences, 4557 
cognitive performance & extraneous sti i ptati 
concept formation & reinforcement, Тозу etin adaptation, 13439 
Concept interference & paired associates, 1909. 
Conceptual, task complexity & transfer, 11423 
cryptomnesia & plagiarism, case history, 3184 
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discrimination learning set, children, 1906 : 
discrimin; lon task & frustration & adaptation, 13446 
discrimination, & transfer, in children, 717 
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discrimination, activity level & reinforcement delay, 13460 

discrimination, implicit response trials, 5874 

discrimination, methodology, 134338 — 

discrimination, reward-associated stimuli, 6974 

discrimination, size & brightness, 10404 | 

discrimination, stimulus symmetry & numerosity & identity, 5880 

education & training, in child, book, 767 

educational programing, emphasis shift, 1954 

Frostig-Horne training program, 13435 

general ability tests empirical validity, 10402 

generalized response & verbal pretraining, 11433 

instruction method & retention, 6990 

instructional set & verbal conceptual performance, 9166 

interaction & communication methods, 1905 

knowledge of results, 10403 

language development, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 3301 

motor, rotary pursuit & knowledge of results, 5867 

operant conditioning, profoundly retarded, 11443 

operant eyelid conditioning, children, 3308 А 

paired associate learning & transfer & verbalization tests, 12582 

paired associate retention & recall, 13462 

paired associate, & exposure durations, 6978 

paired associate, exposure duration, 5866 

parochial school identification & disposition, 13447 

perceptual-motor transfer & task complexity & age, 11422 

physical education effect on intellectual & physical & social, 5871 

probability, & reinforcement, 12578 

productivity & incentive & instructions, 11428 

programed instruction learning curves, 1930 

psychological needs & preferences for teaching, 4615 

БАЛУ ool attendance & Cain-Levine Social Competency Scale, 
11438 

reading, Special education, measurement, 4619 

rehabilitation, & neurological & speech disorders, book, 12573 

reinforcement delay gradients in discrimination task, 9173 

reinforcement schedule & extinction & disinhibition, 13437 

reinforcing agent, normal vs retarded Peer, 3323 

research & special education, 9191 

Tesponse speed, instrumental conditioning, 12580 

reversal & nonreversal shift, & overtraining, 13452 

review of research, & neurology & personality, book, 11427 

self-help skills & music & exercise, 13443 

serial, position cues, 3313 

short term memory & dichotic listening technique, 12583 

speech improvement program, 13458 

& stable state strategies, 8487 

toilet training by Operant behavior technique, 6976 

training & counsel ing, adolescents & adults, 13450 

variations in educability, 8016 

verbal & Motor perceptual responses & ambiguous stimuli, 11446 

verbal discrimination & instructions & reinforcement, 8709 

verbal learning research, 11442 

verbal reinforcement, & normal infants & children, 12140 

verbal, meaningfulness & isolated items, 5885 

visual discrimination single vs multiple cue, 739 

visual discrimination & reinforcement, imbecile, 6982 
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& neurovegetative lype & personality, 659. 
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norepinephrine, in depression & therapy, 9711 

oxygen & helium atmosphere, & body temperature & conditioning, 
mouse, 12993 

protein, cochlea, autoradiogram, rat, 5084 

psychotropic effects of tryptamines, rat, 11977 

& pure oxygen inhalation & low pressure, rat, 306 

substrate of CNS & lactate & oxygen consumption, rat, 3876 


chi-square contingency tables & exact partitioning, 12755 
child rearing & social class, difficulties, 2081 
clinical vs statistical prediction & clinical vs mechanical measure- 
ment, 11647 
codifying interpersonal consequences of schizophrenic’s interactions, 
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al reflection technique for eye movement, 3595 
criticism of research & methodology in psychology, 10566 
currently available. responses preference comparison, 7492 
digital, random & variable time interval production, 12799 
discrimination learning, severely retarded, 13438 
drug research, tranquilizer & neuroleptic & sedative, 5100 
enlistment eligibility evaluation, improved, 12656 
& familial etiology of schizophrenia, 11670 
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9 
information exchange & nomenclature in psychiatry, 10568 
interpersonal relationship measurement, 4 conceptual models, 13122 
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limiting, for pain threshold determination, 11690 
& models for prisoner's dilemma, 11628 
olfaction threshold determination, unrestrained rat, 9450 
organism resting energy output calculation, 3818 
physiological stress research, & data processing, 1252 
psycholinguistics, 8807 
hotherapeutic process research, 11204 
rationalism vs empiricism, stress experimentation studies, 12745 
time perception, & apparatus, 3627 
Mexico 
marriage & family in middle class, 12236 
Migration (see also Mobility) 
endocrine basis, sparrow, 3934 
& kinship interaction, aerospace community adaptation, 12232 
middle-class families, exploratory study in US, 53 
occupational aspirations of adolescents from Appalachian south, 
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chronic schizophrenics, clinical judgments & corticosteroid excretion, 
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geriatric patients, personality & social interaction, 11236 
_institutionalized chronically ill geriatrics, 12195 

interaction of leader & squad vs performance, 5416 

mental retardation, half-way house, & group therapy, 10408 

& psychotherapy & interpersonal behavior, disturbed children, 6726 
& self concept, physical handicapped, 5838 _ 4 л 
social, & adaptatiom & tolerance mechanisms, chronic psychotics, 

9034 
& therapeutic leadership in hospital setting, 8965 
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apprentice training, Australian, 12670 

character & behavior disorders, treatment, 3107 

& civilian supervisors in military setting, perceived role, 4652 
computer prediction of enemy force deployment, 7192 

conflict prevention, & nonexpansive attitude, 11054 

conversion reactions of troops, Viet Nam, 11320 

courts & psychiatric peony 9353 

Cuban refugees, & values, US, 1502 

data processing & improved product support, 8141 ` 
electrocutaneous reception apparatus carried by soldier, 10655 
enlisted input methods & current research, 12656 

high school dropout & Marine Corps success, 13573 
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human factors research in command information processing systems, 
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logistics revolution & systems engineering & approach, 8129 

officer candidate school selection & performance, 4636 

officer candidates & cadets selection research, 12660 

physico harm threat, behavior conceptual model, combat training, 


programed instruction, NATO, 13507 

programed instruction, Britain, 13578 

racial integration, 13128 

social psychology applications, & industry, 9265 

supervisory threat & decision making performance, 9293 

tactical decision making, 7112 D 
tank crew members, written knowledge test & practical skill, 3444 
team procedures in image interpretation, 12675 

team training in combat intelligence center, 3433 

Tool & Trade Knowledge Tests, validation, 5974 

training in group interdependency, 1983 

training, cross-cultural communication skills, advisors abroad, 12667 
training, map exercises & tactical decision making, 7094 

weapon system training & new methods needed, 8115 
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body parallelism in psychoanalysis, 10221 

body problem, evolution of brain & behavior, 2028 

body, & Jerome Gaub in 18th century, book, 824 

concept & psychoanalysis, 7762 

& concept of consciousness, 12704 

cure movement & contemporary US culture, book, 12217 

ego symbolic structuralization of, 7834 

Greek concepts & insanity, 6041 

growth, culture factors, 7535 

open vs closed, attitude change, 2794 

relational disposition, & meaning, communication, 12302 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 

abnormal personality description, 1591 

& acquiescence, 2143 

acquiescence, & reversed form, 2946 

age & intelligence, psychiatric patient, 6650 

age differences, 16-26 yrs, 12345 

& aged domiciled veterans with disciplinary records, 11164 

aggression, & manifested, adolescent boy, Ум 

alcoholic vs nonalcoholic psychiatric outpatient differentiation, 2941 

Atlas classification problems, profiles, 10637 

blood serotonin of psychiatric patients, 1241 

brain damage, 1892 

cannot say items, 6653 

Catholics & Protestants, 1491 

Chinese form validation, 10631 

classification of female out & in patients, 4369 р 

college achievement prediction & validities & intercorrelations, 3573 

computer scoring & interpretation, 2945 

counselor selection, 10481 

CPI estimation, 4253 

criminal recidivism prediction, 9015 

data clustering analysis, computer program, 9400 

diagnostic assembly, based on Comrey's factor analysis, 10622 

dissimulation & control in responses, 8859 

divorce & behavior problems in children, 6942 

dysphonia & aphonia & psychopathology, 11388 

ego control & attribution'of hostility, illigitimate pregnancy, 2944 

emotional disturbance, college male, 156. 

EPPS, psychiatric patients, 7206 

ESP scoring level vs, college students, 7155 T 

examination anxiety & prediction & physiological response & per- 
formance, 9215 « Я P Mors 

& Experimental Personality Inventory, item social desirability, 8241 

F scale, literature review, 2933 

fantasy acceptance, 1569 

foster parents selection, 7716 

Fould's punitiveness scales, 1572 

hypochondriasis & semantic differential profile, 13397 

individual self descriptions & social desirability, 11165 | 

intelligence .& achievement & learning difficulties, high school 
student, 13528 

internal structure, criticism, 11645 

interpretation & profiles, handbook, 1589 

item popularity & social desirability, 2948 

item properties & scale reliability, & CPI, 7208 н 

item sampling & chance expectancy, replacement & size, 9431 

item шу, 2938 FEN. со 

juvenile delinquency & institutionalization, 

K scale & propc Protestant seminary students, 10120 

K scale & Self-Disclosure Inventory & sex, college students, 12343 

K scale as prognosis predictor, 7854 

K scale interpretation in outline, 8247 

L scale as falsification index, 7722 
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L scale, validity, & paranoia, 3565 ae 
MacAndrew Е Scale cross validation, 10640 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale correlation, 1577 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale correlations, 11668 
mental illness prediction in college student, 2936 
Mf scores & SVIB, females, 7211 " i 
new scales, drives & defense & personal interaction, 4248 
new scales, stability, psychiatric patients, 6656 _ 
pain complaint items & birth order psychiatric patient, 4247 
parents of emotionally disturbed children, 4089 
parole violation prediction, CPI, 3143 _ y 
personality & emotional disturbance in wives of alcoholics, 2909 
personality correlates of angina, & 16 PF, 2574 
prediction with normalized & linear scores, 1599 
profile stability, female psychiatric patients, 7718 
profiles & clinical classification of patients, 4250 
profiles for academic groups, India, 2947 
rogramed interpretation, & CPI, 11167 5 
Н pseudoseizure & epileptic & pscudoneurological groups, 11417 
psychometric characteristics & adult class in psychology, 1584 
psychopathology & sociometric choice, psychiatric patients, 11330 
psychosomatic vs organic symptoms, adolescents, 
psychotherapy attrition, 1624 — 
psychotherapy duration prediction, 10164 . 
rehabilitation success prediction & demographic data, 6913 
relations & meaning of new scales, 8254 
reliability, 1594 
report of parental behavior by students, 1459 б 
& residual psychopathology in released psychiatric patient, 550 
response set rs K correction, new vs old scales, 424€ 
Saarbrucken, stability & interconsistency, 13198 
Scales, & set & content scores, & MA & Social Desirability, 42 
schizophrenia & interview, life adjustment, 3200. 
seminarian scores follow-up study, 10122 
sex differences in alcoholics responses, 7873 
short-term stability, 6651 
social desirability & item presentation order, 898 
social desirability, forced choice vs individual viewpoints, 10641 
& social desirability, score prediction, 13200 
stuttering therapy prognosis, 11395 
Suppression & anxiety & impulse expression, 11166 
erect ЙИШ its dis 
use in industrial psychology, 4629 
validation, India, 9436 Be 
& Welsh Fi Ше Preference Test correlations, 7713 
‚ Wife of alcoholic, 6810. 
Yeshiva College Subcultural Scale, validity construct, 3579 
Minority Group 
aggression toward outgroup & authoritarianism, 7639 
attitude toward nudism by nudists, 11065. 
Chinese, drug addiction in US, 13323 
civil rights movement & community conflict, 11108 
cultural exclusion, cross cultural stud › & mental health, 5307 
disadvantaged children & education, Dod. 11469 
ва urban children, teaching attitude & method, book, 


ethnocentrism & attitudes toward physi lly di: 
guilt in childhood, & culture 8691. a a оК ds 
sies, group cohesion, & social assimilation, 2760 
oen characteristics, 1479. 
‘ostility & socioeconomic status, coll е student, 13: 
Japan, outcasts & history & individual ооа TU. 
Japanese Americans, classroom responsiveness, college students, 


Jewish facial photographs identification & anti-Semiti: , 
шере socioeconomic class, child rearing & [са UL 


& treatment, 636 
р ite children, 12225 


analysis of variance, component estimation fi 
career, & organizational commitment, 8125 уза e 
family, & school achievement, 10455 


Model 
abstraction, & class features & memory trace, 3524 
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Model 


ic achievement prediction, linear & non-linear regression, 9385 
кы жанса аана & life history & personality, 12618 
ggression contagion, 6202 
ан problem solving S-R mediational, 1119 
aptitude assessment, statistical & trait, 11646 
Army personnel flow, 6014 
asymptotic decision making of group members, 9384 
attitudinal configuration, & delinquency prediction, 13339 
aversive behavior, discipline integration, 13005 _ И 
avoidance conditioning, Markov model theoretical interpretations, 
4731 
axioms & classical test theory, 4727 
bargaining, social status, 13119 A 4 г 
Bayesian classification system & predicting effectiveness, 10582 
central nervous system, mathematical, & computer analysis, 6081 
characteristics & social learning, preschool children, 11083 
choice behavior & reward structure & differential payoff, 11626 
choice behavior, additive, & risk, 5022 : 
chromosome & genome, of mental retardation, 733 
client & clinician, computer matching, 10617 
clinical thinking & concept formation, 12458 
cognitive organization, interpersonal behavior, 12749 
nitive probability, two-choice situation, 7181 
color vision, feedback control principles, 4832 
commitment, 4724 
communication research, 2089 
complex social stimuli evaluation, 5401 
computerized Navy personnel distribution design, 10496 
concept identification & sampling with replacement axiom, 4732 
concept identification, 5002 
concept learning, of information processing, computer, 7312 
conceptual, physical harm threat & behavior, combat training, 12001 
congruity & inoculation, resistance to persuasion, 5374 
contingency, & cultural heterogeneity & leadership & group 
performance, 13161 
RR AUGUE as task, nondeterminate contingent reinforcement, 
4 


correlated urn-scheme, for response continuum, 861 

cost, for em loyee selection, 4635 

counseling discipline & human effectiveness, 7960 f 

соуагїтах solutions for M sets of data, 9392 

cues & imitation & reinforcement, children, 10988 

cybernetic, psychological processes, 4721 | 

cybernetics & integrative activity of brain, 11623 

decay, of retention with interpolated task, 11842 

decision making, static & dynamic, & environment control, 3814 

decisional Process, vocational development, 12649 

detection in ly unstructured experiments, 4726 

developmental, for counseling groups, 6082 

dichotomous judgments accuracy estimation, 6096 

digraph paths & cycles number, 9393 

discriminability scales, 4722 

discrimination learning in animals, 3983 

educational, group organizational problem solving, 5910 

etiology of Psychopathology & public health, 6702 

experimental design symbolization, deprivation, 10594 

exploratory, of community Psychiatry, 9081 

factor analysis, & simultaneous interference, 4739 

figural aftereffect mechanism, 4791 

group size vs potential productivity, 10588 

grouping policies of raters, 3529 

Hull-Spence, classical conditioning, 12875 

imitation & confidence, & self confidence, college women, 10087 

imitation, & nurturance & child rearing attitudes, 11025 

improved logistics planning through mathematical, 7183 

individual differences determinants, & research design, 5205 

induction Bayesian inference, 9389 

ШОНЫ deles 3525 

information- low, of organization of motor activity, 22 

кыгы "суз identification, 2817 А 

і lentality-expressivity, & percepti ibbutz, 7581 

intellectual development, 4037 кы 

intelligence & 1965 structure. of intellect model, 7694 

Interaction screen for interpersonal behavior, 2160 

international deterrence of nuclear war, psychologist’s role, 8206 

interpersonal relationships & Measurement methods, 13122 

p le е le change assess; 3 

jobs Pan pe & individual differences, 10585 мем 
‘uation rater consisten: 

la dership Mic rss s Cy & agreement, 8209 

ieee during exposure, & observer practice, 7309 

татара with response continuum, correlated urn-scheme, 9380 

jede Without awareness, awareness & conformity, 8417 


learning, statistical, individual di 
[pe (regat cus differences & parameters, 9387 


п analytical summaries, 1536 


ШЕ 


Мопеу 


linguistic transformational model & symbolic logic, 8808 
linguistic, & religious education & personality, 12629 

logistic mental test, & empirical study, 10587 

Markov, for eye blink classical conditioning, rabbit, 11629 
Markov, for order of emission in free recall, 11624 

Markov, learning process statistics, 9381 

matching no of 2 types of personality measures, 6084 
mathematical learning, & visual discrimination, cat, 4720 
mathematical, complex task performance in card game, 8205 
mathematical, group structure, 8208 

mathematical, interneuron behavior, 9386 

mathematical, probability matching, 8210 

mathematical, response latency, 11886 

ЖИП likelihood estimates of factor loadings & communalities, 


& measures of developmental variation, 10583 

memory for lifted weight, adaptation level & interference, 11855 

mental retardation institution population changes, 5623 

mental tests, general stochastic model, 6089 

methodological, teacher education, 9194. 

multidimensional scaling, 8224 

multidimensional validation, & homogeneous subsets, 880 

multiple factor, of child personality & behavior ratings, 2898 

multiple regression & individual differences, 9383 

multivariate analysis classification development, 3532 

natural & social science, for religious education, 12628 

nerve fiber, electric, 205 

nervous system, Soviet seminar, 9661 

neurophysiologic, of dreams & hallucinations, 7278 

noncompetitive interpersonal conflict & information, 4188 

numeric, Bekesy audiogram, 4848 

observational learning & delay-of-reward behavior, children, 9888 

observed & true scores, mathematical, 2088 

PA learning response latency, 4728 

Paired Associate learning, mathematical analysis & response, 3745 

paired associate learning, error elimination learning stage, 12887 

paired comparisons & interpretation, 2083 

perception-personality & operational present, 7683 

personality assessment, phases & observer-S relation, 12330 

personality, for computer, & interaction, 23 

physical, for abstract concepts in programed instruction, 7026 

prisoner's dilemma, 11628 

prisoner's dilemma game with multiple persons & strategy, 8499 

probabilistic, combat theory, 3526 

probability learning, Markov chain, 9382 

probability learning, run vs memory of fixed number of previous 
events, 12867 

probability, admission-remission prediction, schizophrenics, 10284 

problem solving, information processing & digital & analogue 
thinking, 11872 

psychiatric diagnosis, 7859 2 

psychoanalytic, of intrapsychic aspects of mourning, survey, 7835 

psychopathology, introductory text, 12367 

psychosensory disorders, & short-term weightlessness, 5508 

psychotherapy assessment, clinical vs statistical, 2084 

questionnaire analysis, algebraic, 3557 

range-frequency, category judgment, 2090 

reading Сера, grades 3-6, 13090 _ à 

reinforcement & probabilistic discrimination learning, 4725 

reinforcement probability as function of interresponse time, 11627 

research, for family developmental tasks, 2742 f 

response bias changes & forced choice detection & alternatives, 10586 

retina & visual cortex cell chains, 9657 А Y 

retina, inhibitory interaction, computer, experimental & theoretical 
analysis, 9411 f 

scaling of pair-comparison preference judgments, 6083 

search for paradigm & myths of psychotherapy research, 4301 

self reinforcement, children, 5292 

sensory-motor learning, cybernetic, 3530 

sensory-motor learning, mathematical, 3536 

sentence generation, association & structure, 13170 

Sentence generation, structure & latency, 13171 

signal detection, organic process, 3703 

sleep, 4853 

spinal motor tracts, 7182 — 

split-half reliability, new estimating formula, 3531 

statistical decision making, & ре significance levels, 7184 

statistical decision, for sensory discrimination & computer simula- 
tion, 11630 

statistical, intraindividual Q sort patterns, 3528 

stimulus sampling, for discrimination learning, monkey, 8622 — 

stochastic, of behavior as null hypothesis & discriminative learning, 
11625 - T 

stochastic, of choice behavior & finite Markov chain, 10584 

strength, & serial position in short term recognition memory, 11631 

stuttering adaptation & theoretical approximations & predictive 
accuracy, 5850 ` 

symbolic = live, in acquiring delay of reward behavior, 2388 
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Monkey 


synesthesia, color & adjective rating of music, 9460 
systems approach in education, 9193 
taste similarities scaling, 9520 
teacher training analysis, 8207 
teaching-learning, & individual differences, 3534 
test adequacy, cumulative homogeneity, 8255 
transfer surface & S-R pairing & different 2nd list, 4945 
Me cl end schizophrenics, 13373 
unforced choice experiment table of d prime, 4730 
use in mathematics teaching in grade school, 9202 
verbal conditioning, single stage S-R, & mediation theory, 9580 
visual perception of verticals, 69 
visual scanning & filtering, 2189 
vocational decision making, college males, 12648 
word-frequency distribution comparison, aphasics, 5853 
worker & employment conditions & dynamic interaction, 8124 
2-stage discrimination learning & attention vs mediation, 12863 
3 mode factor analysis, 10589 
Money (see also Wage) 
employee motivation & compensation, 11552 
& presentation rate effect on short-term retention, 158 
reinforcement & operant behavior & time, human, 8461 
reward, & other commodity, increments of utility, 12928 
& verbal reinforcement in verbal conditioning, 11830 
vigilance task, as reward & knowledge of results, 2292 
Mongolism (see also Mental Retardation) 
age of mother, 8013 
Alzheimer’s disease & senile dementia & neuropathology, 9177 
change in MQ vs IQ, 7 yr study, 12: 
chromosome abnormality & biochemical change, 314 
рае syndrome & early developmental staging as predictive index, 


Down's syndrome & family history of malignancy in mothers, 9161 
endocrine, 315 
GSR & free play behavior, infants, 5879 
institutionalization, social casework with family, 9180. 
intellectual & social development dynamics, 8021 { 
leukocyte alkaline phosphatase activity & karyotype analysis, 13445 
mosaicism in Down's syndrome & unusual chromosome constitution 
in child, 9172 

mothers & reproductive performance, 9150. 
ovalocytosis, vs brain damage, 5898 i 
reticulocyte count, vs brain damage sex differences, 5894 
speaking fundamental frequency characteristics, girls, 7994 
symptomatology of various forms of oligophrenia, 3287 

Monkey M А 
activity patterns in social group, 385 
activity patterns, age & sex differences, 3919 ` 
ambiguous cue problem & excitatory & inhibitory processes, 352 
ambiguous cue, planometric plaques, 10940 
amygdala lesions & development, & cat & rat, 7402 Y 
amygdalectomy & discrimination behavior, learning & perception, 

1160 


amygdalectomy, learning set & discrimination reversals, 1159 

apes, old world, field studies, 2584 р 

arousal & lighting, activity & response time, 1246 

asphyxia neonatorum & brain damage, 9784 — 

attention & cue producing behavior & discrimination task, 10942 

auditory reaction time & equal loudness contours, 6411 

auditory thresholds & frequency range, 13008 

automatic method for study of aggression, 8276. 

avoidance conditioning & punishment frequency increase, 8655 

behavioral bioassay method & material from uremic patient, 5134 

behavioral development & social behavior, monkey, 9872 

brain & limbic lesion & go no-go alternation, 7404 

brain damaged & flicker discrimination, 1161 

brain lesion & motor CRs, 5048 

brain lesion & sequence task performance, 233 

brain stimulation effect on delayed response, 250 

brain stimulation, recruiting responses & CR, 2481 

caudate & capsular stimulation on cortico-pyramidal reflex, cat, 3847 

cerebral commissurotomy, & human, 226 

chlordiazepoxide & fixated behavior, 8558 

chromatic adaptation, & human, 9773 

color preference by paired comparisons method, 7508 — 

communication of affects & cooperative reward conditioning, 9815 

concurrent fixed ratio & avoidance responding, 8618 

conditional-outcome choice behavior, 7497 

contingent & noncontingent responding & food reinforcement 
variables, 4019 jut EROR 

corpus callosum section, tactile discrimination, 6324 

cross-modal transfer of discrimination learning, vision & touch, 5164 

deafferentation & extinction of CAR & discrimination, 6452 

delayed response performance, intratrial interpretation, 3963 й 

discrimination ие set, pretraining with differentially reward: 
single objects, 355 

Келге кедес redundancy & random shapes, 8623 

discriminative performance for 3 species, 7476 
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dominance hierarchy, macaques, 9873 
early behavioral «йол of whole body exposure to X-rays, 9753 
early social deprivation, 13053 _ 
EEG contingent negative variation, 8532 
electrical brain stimulation & conditioned reflexes, 252 
electrical brain stimulation & coagulation & delayed response, 8517 
electrical self-stimulation duration reference, in limbic system, 1137 
electrical stimulation of cortex & alternation performance, 2487 
escape learning, aversive heat & response force, 10958. 
ООШ & retention & delayed response test, 2622 ` 
extinction tests & chronic exposure to fast neutron radiation, 9864 
eye & hand preferences, 9769. 
тусы eu conditioning, apparatus & procedure, 13024 
first chimpanzee drawings, 9772. 
focal convulsion dissemination, 1175 
focal convulsion dissemination, 1176 5 
foot vibration-sensitive receptor discharge, 10840 
frontal lesion & spatial delayed response impairment, 7397 
frontal lesion, visual discrimination & behavior stability, 9671 
frustration, double runway type lever. task, 2595 
geniculate body & dehydrogenases & diaphorases, monkey, 1143 
geniculate unit response & See & intensity, 7392 
ibbon, Ist year development, 109: 
[ООП ablation & discrimination reversal, 2480 
instrumental avoidance - punishment intensity, 6463 
intensity self-stimulation rates & escape latencies & behavior, 6345 
interhemispheric cuing system & neocortical commissures section, 
12951 
investigative-manipulative behavior comparison, human infants, 9766 
ipsilateral eye-hand use, split-brain, 276 
lateral geniculate nucleus & analysis of UL patterns, 10859 
MUR comparison in rhesus & cebus, & lemurs & Burmese cats, 
8626 


learning set & concept formation, transfer, 7490 

learning, pattern string & spatial tasks, gorilla & orangutan, 5132 

linear pattern completion, 7534 

manipulability & insightful behavior with complicated behavior 
chains, 8604 

maternal behavior & infant social development, 9782 

maternal behavior in primaparous & ти tiparous mothers, 8664 

maternal separation & infant behavior, 2648 

medial temporal lobe lesions & delayed matching, 1153 

mirror-image reinforcement, 7478 

monomethylhydrazine injections & primate performance, 5110 

motor development, & intelli; aA maternal care, 3935 

noxious stimuli schedules & fixed ratio & fixed interval, 8645 

object responsiveness in free-ranging monkeys, 5135 

observation method reliability, behavior, 9447 

operant discrimination of interoceptive stimulus & food intake, 2621 

Operant rate & paired comparison methods of measuring reinforcer 
preferences, 8647 

orangutan, size & distance of food, & choice behavior, 8599 

patas, hand dexterity & hand & eye preference, 8577 

patterned light deprivation & visual development, neonate, 3992 


Posterior parietal & frontal ablation, tactile discriminati 
Pregnancy & birth & early infant behavior, 8659 pies 


Social activity patterns & cebus compar: 1 
social behavior & captive vs wild, SS EPA 
social behavior & intelligence, book, 12110 
sd behavior & ише intelligence, lemur, 10979 
Social companions & mother-infant relations i, 
social distractability after irradiation, 9870. ees 
social isolation & adjustment & learning, rhesus monkey, 12107 
social isolation during infancy & later maternal behavior, 5140 
social organization & natural habitat, 8660 ч 
social reactions to familiar & unfamiliar peers, 6480. 
м" roles in small group, 5203 
split-brain, intermanual stereognostic Size discriminati 
squirrel, EEG & magnetic field. environment, 12986 pesi. 
stimulus sampling model for discrimination learning, 8622 
stumptail, reinforcement magnitude effects, 5186 
superior colliculi lesions & eye movements, 12954 
taste preference of sweeteners, & rat & man, 1270 
temporal lobe & visual cortex connections, 314 
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Morality 


thalamus, noxious stimuli, 11905 : 

total darkness as aversive stimulus, & food & water intake, squirrel, 
12990 ч 

total social isolation & long-term behavior, 8594 3 

unilateral ablation & position response preference, 228 

urban vs forest environment, & behavior with unfamiliar Objects, 
8 


urban ys forest, & discrimination, 6410 

visual & tactile discrimination of same object & different responses, 
9829 

visual acuity of fovea, 8545 — 

visual acuity, least separable lines, 1217 

visual attention to patterns, & human, 10913 

visual cortex & central visual systems EEG, 262 

visual discrimination of figural orientation, & human, 322 

visual discrimination of complex spatial arrangements, 2616 

visual exploration & instrumental response measures, 9764 

visual pattern discrimination & pattern complexity, 353 

visual vs manipulatory exploratory behavior, 7483 

vocal behavior conditioned, 1313 

vocal response operant control, reply, 5162 

vocal response operant control, criticism, 5163 
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avoidance, 1335 

conditioned grasp response & sensory deprivation, 3979 
conditioned suppression & loud noise, 12096 

discriminated avoidance conditioning & heart rate response, 10954 
discrimination & post-response stimulus display, 9827 
discrimination reversal & phyletic standing, 3991 
discrimination set & response shift, 3982 

discrimination, & transfer, 9832 

discrimination, inferotemporal & lateral striate lesions, 6321 
discrimination, non-response extinction, 5200 
discrimination, overlearning & reversal, 5166 
discrimination, reversal, & ape, 8629 

discriminative avoidance, Sidman time base schedule, 13040 
flicker & intracranial stimulation discrimination, 5171 
frontal lesion, tactual & visual discri ination, 9670 
hemicerebrectomy, 5056 

intracranial stimulation conditioning & response transfer, 8525 
learning reversal shifts, & cat, 7489 

learning set training, problem Object in Plexiglas bins, 2604 
learning set, rhesus & macaque, 8621 

ротата, rhesus vs Philippine с nomolgus & stump-tailed, 2603 
reversal, learning set, & cat, 7493 

reversal, & overtraining, & cat, 12028 

thesus, Pattern discrimination, 12047 

set formation, 3 species of macaque, 7491 

set, problem object under Plexiglas, 2602 

shape discrimination & set, 1326 

Strategies & cross-modal transfer, 6455 

Successive spatial discrimination reversals, 12051 

symbol response & oddity problem solving, squirrel, 12038 
time out from shock avoidance Schedules, 2624 

visual discrimination, reinforcement ratio & transfer, 9849 


Mood (see also Emotion) 


Change, & manipulated stress, & identification, 523 
& conformity & alcohol, alcoholic, 4398 


hospital intra-staff conflict & treatment effectiveness, 10210 
individual employee in group, 8127 Ў 
intrinsically oriented work £ demographic correlates, 11554 


concept formation in children, 
development & review, children 1994 rt 
development in children, 10997 


& international politics, 2728 
&law,1339j a tality of developmental stages, 7567 


moral education & Marxist class analysi 
e lysis, 2801 
T judgment development & age & social behavior & siblings, 
Premarital Sexual, & interpersonal relationships, 9991 
serua a n Philosophy e ee to existential, book, 8165 
$ г ‚ Scandinavia, 
tecdparent stepchild еца 7968 ae 
im шц giri; contemporary attitudes, age differences, 


value measurement, review & critique, 9375 


MM —— 1 


Mother 


Mother (see also Mother-Child Relations, Maternal, Parent) 
adjective check list, of children, 6645 
& adolescent narcotic addict sons, personality & behavior, 4397 
age & mongoloid child, 8013 
child rearing patterns & mental disorders in son, 4091 
childbirth & prognosis of married schizophrenic women, 10295 
clitorid women, 11074 
deprivation of maternal care & mental health, book, 9093 
ego development & authoritarianism, 1398 
& family, changing society & family protection, 4506 
fertility of former female mental patients, 7605 
hostility, son's classroom behavior adjustment, 12159 
masochism, after death of child, case history, 7948 
mentally retarded children, community services, book, 11426 
& nursing baby's EKG & EMG, 11899 
participation in child rearing in India, 4130 
preparation for maternity, psychoanalytic observations, 6787 
psychotic child, therapist communication problems, 7903 
repeated illegitimacies & personality, 7965 
reproductive performance, & mongoloid child, 9150 
role & image & group psychotherapy, 8937 
role & suckling period & adult learning, rat, 12019 
role conflict, working & middle class, Britain, book, 11057 
schizophrenic child, speech & communicative capacity, 9041 
sterilization following parturition & mental state, 6941 
stranger dependency generalization, children, 9934 
unmarried & social work problems, 4498 


unmarried, & adoption, heredity & environment, casework, book, 


11383 
vs child treatment, child clinic, 13265 
working women & family, 4509 
Mother-Child Relations (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
adult behavior of mice reared with rats, 8658 
aggression & ego & psychiatric aspects, 12445 
behavior problems & personality & mother's age, 2nd graders, 9895 
child vs mother treatment, child clinic, 13265 
deprivation of maternal care & mental health, book, 9093 
disturbed children, & relations with siblings, 7973 
double bind nor of schizophrenia, 1806 
ego development & learning, 0-4 yr olds, 13055 
first & later born children & dependency, 4095 
& identification of girl with mother, case history, 670. 
infant behavior, comparative psychology, & imitation, book, 7541 
infants clinging & RM Maid 389 
infants clinging tendency, 391 
influence & role & function of mother of asthmatic child, 4092 
& interactions in cerebral palsy, 10392 
investigations in social work, 1863 
male homosexuality & psychoanalitic interpretation, book, 1492 
maternal involvement & educational retardation, 5273 — 
mother Ese. of retarded & chronically ill & neurotic children, 
1102: 


mothers as behavior therapists for own children, 3108 1 
mother's shock traumatization in infancy & offspring behavior, rat, 
2 


overprotection, social maturity & pathology & treatment, book, 9098 
perceived child rearing, & failure motivation, college student, 13096 
psychic mechanisms of adoptive disturbed mother in connection with 
adoption, 9025 
rapist & pedophile fantasies, 4146 ч 
research review & theoretical interpretation, mammals & birds, 5142 
& reupbringing Pe 67 
schizophrenic mothers, 7582 
sensitivity to social censure, college male, 10113 
separation & child personality, 438 
& social class, delay ability & fantasy, 9932 
social companions in rhesus, 2645 
test anxiety, 5th grade boys, 9938 
& transvestism in boy, case history, 666 
verbal behavior development, 13098 | 3 
Motion (see also Motion Sickness, Perception/Motion, Movement) 
aftereffects & square root of time & continuing perceptual tasks, 
0 


anxiety, travel & ME Rer time, 986 
us physiological cl 
48 


relative, understanding training, current research, 1981 — 
relative, understanding & conceptual vs traditional training, 1982 
Motion Perception (see Perception/ Motion) 
Motion Pictures (see Film) 
Motion Sickness 


Motivation (see also Drive, Fear, Goal, Incentive, Need, Reinforcement) 


& ability & work output & сорго ашаЧоп; 5999 

& ability in motor performance, 2 

academic а, forced choice & Likert tests, 10446 
academic, high school & college student & college graduates, 10415 
achievement, subjective task difficulty & success probability, 10756 
activity, children, genetics, 12131 
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anges & organic regulators in centrifugation, 


Motivation 


& adaptation & realization of self, 11062 
& adaptation, Chilean industry management, 11549 
adolescence, decision making, goal setting & achievement, 12175 
affiliative behavior in small groups & need & expectancy, 11101 
aggression instigation & response thwarting, 9527 
airline mechanics, advancement & security, 13589 
alcohol drinking, cluster analytic study, 10243 
alcoholism & recovery, 1770 
animal behavior, & development, book, 10909 
approval & unfavorable test interpretation acceptance, 980 
approval need & motor performance, college student, 3696 
approval, & verbal reinforcement & memory for faces, 11859 
attitude change, & dissonance reduction, 12253 
attitudes & values of college students, symposium, 10443 
behavior dilemma & mixed, decision making, 12933 
& career choice, 1855 
college attendance, Q-sort, 8849 
color preferences & ontogenesis, 8682 
competence, in interrupted task recall & repetition choice, 2265 
competing responses & runway behavior, rat, 9796 
competition & cooperation in group task solving, 7635 
compliance in performing unpleasant task, 975 
condition to & result of learning, 10755 
conflicts of alcoholic, 3119 
consumption time & reinforcement delay, rat, 9788 
counseling client, 4503 
creativity, need for novelty & quality, 2881 
curiosity & quest for information, 11769 - 
direction & maze alternation & running speed, rat, 12035 
& drive, abnormal personalities, 12459 
economic, of worker, critique of study, 802 
educational, problem, 1939 
employee, & monetary compensation, 11552 
employee, desired changes, & autonomous work groups, 10502 
& ESP ability with Zener cards, 7 
experimental failure perception, 4867 
factors of NDEA institute enrollees, 6015 
failure, & perceived maternal child rearing, college student, 13096 
food deprivation & human performance, 10751 
food deprivation & noxious stimuli, rat, 9794 
food deprivation & perceptual cognitive processes, 3783 
frustrative nonreward cues, rat, 10972 
goal box complexity & running time, rat, 10925 
GSR & approval need & instructions, 9529 
guidance & education & gifted child, book, 12320 
hedonic organization & behavior regulation, 2285 
historic-materialistic approach to need, 12208 
human behavior, book in German, 985 
Human Resources Research Office, 1967 program, book, 11602 
hunger & thirst, dream manifested, cross-cultural study, 6186 
& hypnosis on strength & endurance, 6190 
hypothesis of rigidity & card sorting performance, retardates, 5865 
intentions & actual performance, 4 
interpersonal, measurement, affiliation & prominence, 11103 at 
job choice, location & аа & work type & company size, 
management students, 135t 
job intrinsic & extrinsic, & different working populations, 9294 
job satisfaction & hygiene factors, 9295 
& job satisfaction, Finnish supervisors, 4651 
job satisfaction, Herzberg's theory of, 2000 
& learning process & personality, 11146 
learning, & education, 4075 
level & incentive class & time estimates, 4869 
level vs test performance and conflict, children, 8386 
level, over-arousal & decision theory, 6195 
management, & leadership, book, 9303 
maze trial-2 goal arm alternation кау rat, 12030 
memory, review of literature, trace availability & retrieval, 2417 
mentally retarded children, 13464 
monotonous task & knowledge of performance, 4893 
multiple-method measurement, & vehicles & ipsatization, 2903 
Nebraska symposium, 979 
need & verbally expressed aggression, delinquent boys, 7885 — — 
nervous system & senses & emotion & learning & brain lesions, 
book, 12939 
pend 6060 ^ z 
occupational, prediction of academic achievement, college stu- 
dents, 9385 А-ду 
parental nurturance lack & value on parsimonious reward source, 
10119 
Parkinson's disease, performance & mood & alertness, 9140 
patterns & psychophysiological cardiovascular reactions, 7745 
perception & Gestalt theory & information theory, 9458 
performance school child & reward, 974 
persistence, elderly mentally ill, 4361 
personality performance relationships, 2272 
physical threat, discrimination task, 2283 
physique, 13004 


Motivation/Learning 


praise & blame in discrimination performance, 977 
properties of schedule-induced polydipsia, rat, 3951 
psychiatric treatment, & emergency service, 3067 
psychotherapy & cognitive theory, 12383 _ y 
psychotherapy, ethical & scholarly & curative motives, 4308 
psychotherapy, waiting group orientation-discussion, 5560 
qualities of teachers, student opinions, 9261 
reactive inhibition & extraversion-introversion, 4873 
recall & dream recall frequency & field independence, 105 
response speed & goal blocking & effort, children, 6198 
reward & aroused guilt & punishment need, 11772. 
running away from home, adolescents, 10229 
sales, š mass communication & advertising, 11571 
school success, factors, 11485 
self image, salesman, 11547 
self-report & overt behavior, adolescent, 4211 
sequential response to sustained threat, college women, 4881 
sexual arousal & arousability, biological & experiential factors, 5355 
sexual, & aggression, male vs female defensiveness, 2768 
short-term memory & stimulus incentive, 3778 
size discrimination learning, hygiene orientation, adolescents, 12862 
Social proximity & galvanic skin responses, 4876 
sodium & saccharin solution preference, rat, 10893 
stimulus cues & drive level as avoidance gradients,983 — 
success & material reward & fear, & intelligence test, India, 2676 
& successful performance counseling, 5992 
suicidal behavior as clinical-psychological problem, 11307 
symposium book, & reinforcement & group & information, 4186 
& task difficulty, Yerkes-Dodson Law, 971 
task performance & persistence & difficulty, 2120 
task success & task liking, 8389 
teacher's motivational cues & achievement level, 9218 
& teaching machine learning, 5981 
unconscious, & accident-proneness, children, 12127 
unconscious, & medication errors, student nurses, 5611 
value Yeu & competition & problem solving, children, 10992 
verbal learning under stress, & anxiety, 1082 
verbalization & patterns in stringing beads, children, 3693 
wishing vs willful act, 6621 
work & organizational performance, 5991 
MI Job satisfaction sources, hospital housekeeping workers, 


Motivation/Learning (see Motivation, Learning) 
Motor (see also next headings, Learning/Motor, Muscle) 
activity & barbiturates & tranquilizers, mice, 5098 
activity depression by saline & time, mouse, 8551 
activity effect on auditory evoked responses in cat, 286 
activity vs personality characteristics & empirical evidence, 11183 
acti neural mechanism & CNS, 5032 
& огу induced spinal motor responses in cat, 209 
behavior & birth defects, children, 4060 
behavior development, Piaget theory, criticism, 13061 
behavior sing sleep & dreams, personality, 3679 
bilateral wrist flexion & central facilitation, 5035 
components of cyclic movement, dog, 1375 
daily exercise & life span, rat, 6314 
development & level of retardation, retardates, 718 
development in baboon, & intelligence & maternal care, 3935 
efference & visual adaptation, 945. 
EMG, voluntary movement, 10833 
finger flexion & extension & feeding time, human neonate, 7547 
hemispherectomy, defensive movements & conditioning, dog, 12955 
locomotion, lizard, quantitative study, 3923 
neonate, & cardiac response to white noise, 8675 
neuron response in supraspinal brain centers, 1149 
А ЗА кк necne idees kindergarten, 11016 
al nerve conduction, elder ent 
ТУЗАНЫ РИА у ed & nondemented 
& pe response & spatial orientation & choice after reversal, rat, 


reaction time, premotor & motor components, 2307 
& respiratory responses to midbrain stimulation, cat, 3844 
response of rat to hypoxic environment, 1032 
responses; short-term memory, 3762 
restriction & later activity & intelligence, rat, 5121 
& sensory activity laterality, sex & family background, 1005 
sensory cortex & evoked response EEG, 1190 Y. 
& sensory processes, central intermittancy, 9537 
& sensory training & generalized body image, 5581 
sensory, system plasticity & spatial orientation, 1373 
& speech vulnerability, infants, 6490 
spinal cord segment tuning & voluntary movement, 1147 
spinal tract model, 7182 
theory, thinking & language processes, book, 11866 
visual exploration & instrumental response measures, monkey, 9764 


Motor Disorder 


bradykinesia in Parkinsonism, 9134 
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Motor Performance 


catatonic syndromes & kinetic um in psychiatry, 7775 

Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome, 9136 

home care, handicapped children under 3 yrs old, 7982 

instability, neurological & psychological, treatment, 4530 

institution psychomotor training for, VERUS child, 7806 

mentally retarded children, & speech defects, 5897 — 7 

& perceptual dissociation in schizophrenic & brain damaged chil- 
dren, 5731 

perceptual-motor disorders assessment & treatment, 11403 

projective techniques, validity & utility, 12460 _ Ў 

surveys results from 7 countries, handicapped children, 7980 

tic, Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome, behavior therapy, 13276 


Motor Learning (see Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance (see also 


‘oordination, Sports) 

ability & motivation, 3715 

acceleration & vibration, 6181 

aimed throwing, 953 li 

alcohol & attention & practice, 3136 

& approval need, college student, 3696 

& arousal by white noise, 8406 у Er 
articulation errors & detection from nonspeech, children, 12559 
athlete performance & spectator effect, 4612 

athletic activity & verbal instruction, 6196 

attention & memory, skills, 9539 T 

& autonomic reactions, discrimination & lability, 8405 

balance, apparatus, 11783 

bar pressing suppression & alcohol, cat, 7436 

bibliography, 104 citations, 1965, 10766 

bibliography, 1927, 11616 

bibliography, 1928, 11618 

classical conditioning & training time, sheep, 12041 

competition & noncompetition, 11784 

concept of Antrieb in German psychiatry, 12440 

continuous task & activation level, 11773 

control location & reach, visual fixation & uncertainty, 6029 
coordination of bar press with auditory click, & rhythm, 1001 
decompression & coordination, 11567 

& depressant drugs, & motor skill, 296 

discrimination learning, verbal instructions, preschool children, 9912 
dogmatism, counselor trainees, 4237 

& drugs, & information theory concepts, 292 

efficiency & selective stimulus processing, 8407 

electrical stimulation & reciprocal inhibition of antagonists, 5036 
electromyoy raphic & heart rate gradients & tracking cues, 11779 
familial & brain injured & mongoloid retardates, 3309 

fatigue, load carrying, 11785 

fingers, lateral dominance, 10769 

goals & КЕЧ Җир level, 10770 

Halstead Tactual, test under severe environmental stress, males, 547 
handwriting development in mental retardates, 9170 

hierarchical control, temporal organization, 6217 

information capacity of motor responses & cognitive sets, 4895 
information-flow model, central organization & motor output, 22 
inter- & intra- individual differences, 6219 

kinesthetic sense loss from nerve compression, 6179 

knowledge of results delay & response bias, 4894 

laborimeter, normal & subnormal children, 11013 

lever pressing rate & ribonucleic acid, rat, 8546 

locomotor е! fects conditioning & d-amphetamine, rat, 8617 
manual dexterity & paper & pencil test construct validity, 4761 
& methamphetamine & pentobarbital, 3907 

motor skills bibliography, 8196 

motor skills bibliography, 8198 

muscular contraction speed & reaction time, 140 

noise intensity & learning, 4898 

сатаа baseball throwing velocity, isotonic resistance training, 


Parkinson's disease, & mood & 
& partial visual feedback, 2178 
perceptual-psychomotor tests, aircrew selection, 12661 
perceptual, & auditory stimuli, mental retardates, 9176 
perceptual, & CNS disturbances in children, 8678 
perceptual, & intermittent illumination, 130 
physical education competency assessment, book, 12627 
physical fitness, children in South Africa & Britain & US, 8756 
ы EE & Pn altitude environment, 9308 

iagnosis & treati i 
practic, A бет ment, blind, 10369 
Prediction from shape of frequency distributions, 2298 
& prediction of motor Main a à. verbal ability, 7301 
prediction of success by early learning achievement, 2306 


motivation & alertness, 9140 


Psychomotor epilepsy & psychiatric implicati 
pursuit tracking, & open-loop transiens 28 pes 8012 
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Motor Skill 


reaction time, & nervous system speed & strength, 1008 
readapting intelligent children to school, reeducation, 8078 
response-response compatibility, 6216. 

retardation prediction, Oseretzky scale, 3 yr olds, 9921 

rhythm, tapping s| preference, twins, 9758 

sensorimotor proficiency & intelligence, retardates, 11420 
sensory feedback & display gain vs tracking performance, 1002. 
sensory-motor synchronization, 10768 

sleep deprivation, depressive mood shift & physiology, 7279 
space rendezvous using visual cues only, 6212 

speed of reaction vs movement in knee extension movement, 6221 
support ee vs disinterested interviews, neurotics & brain damaged, 


synchronization & anticipation of rhythmic stimuli, 11780 

test anxiety & presence of other persons, children, 6213 

textile паро worker, Hungary, 3445 

thrust forces & underwater swimming, 12853 

tracking under random gust acceleration, 2305 

vibration, 12987 

vigilance, monotonous task, 7296 

visual placing behavior & neocortex lesions, rat, 9664 

wheel running preference of peromyscus, 2597 

Wire-bending Test for vocational aptitude, 8261 

work output in static effort vs rest pauses, 3716 

Motor Skill (see Motor Performance) 
Mouse 

activity & obesity, gene substitution, 1256 

age & memory, maze & avoidance learning, 12033 

aggression & social density & physiological response, 386 

aggressive & sexual behavior, interaction, male, 382 

albino vs nonalbino, audiogenic seizure susceptibility, 13002 

alcohol & functional processes, 2577 

amnesia & electroshock without convulsions, 7417 

amnesic effects of ether & electroconvulsive shock, 7529 

atrophic changes & adrenal cortical lipids, 12009 

audiogenic seizure susceptibility & VEG 3916 

bibliography of inbred, 1958-1963, 320 

brain damage & emotional responsiveness, 3958 

cancer tumor growth & spinal cord transection, 6326 

chlorpromazine & activity in 3 strains, 6374 

chlorpromazine & pentobarbital & escape behavior, 11969 

cold stressor adaptation & persistence of adaptation, 6397 

complemen & influence of sex hormones on activity, 7451 

conditioned avoidance & aggression & psychotropic drugs, 6371 

deermice, visual discrimination, 3986 

defecation & exploratory activity inheritance, 10898 

depth perception, cliff test, strain differences, 1255 

оу ie enylalanine potentialization & monoamine oxidase, 6369 

ethanol effect on growth & liver, 290 

ethanol tolerance & preference, inbred strains, 10878 

experimental chamber in natural environment & performance, 2575 

eye genetic differences & visual cliff behavior, 3914 ' 

gastric ulceration & food deprivation & population density, 11990 

genetics & exploratory activity, 3915 

pons & fear & hoarding, 1281 

oarding, strain differences, 331 "A 

hypoxia, & learned escape from carbon dioxide, 12975 

infant serotonin deficiency & phenylketonuria, 6367 ` 

inherited environmental influences on operant behavior, 6421 

irradiation of newborn, hoarding & body weight,9752 

isolated & aggregated, gastric ulceration & food deprivation, 5152 

learning, strychnine & general external stimulation, 9800 

maribus d fighting behavior, 6384 Ы 

maturation & audiogenic & electroshock seizures, 2578 

maze guidance direction & learning speed, 10928 

motor activity & barbiturates & tranquilizers, 5098 

neurological development stages, 1146 

neuron origin in hippocampa ion, 2462 

open-field studies & persisting odor, 321 _ 

oxygen & helium atmosphere, metabolism & body temperature 
& conditioning, 12993 

parturient, & effect of environment on labor, 6405 

pentylenetetrazol enhances memory function, 6431 1 

perazine, butabarbital, chlordiazepoxid, activity & learning, 1233. 

pharmacological & biochemical studies in isolation induced fighting, 

0915 

population density & body wounds & activity, 12111 

PTU & convulsant barbiturate & thyroid feeding effect, 2557 

puromycin & memory storage, 3872 

radioprotective action of RNA, 1223 - 

rat-reared, & adult activity & aggression, 12018 

reared with rats & adult behavior, 8658 

retina, adrenergic neuron, 5069 = 

retrograde amnesia & ECS & carbon dioxide, 12034 эе; 

retrograde amnesia long temporal gradient & well discriminated 
stimulus, 13051 g 3 

saline-induced locomotor depression & time, 8551 
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Muscle 


self feeding system for preweanling mouse, 9783 
Sexual behavior, 4032 
sexual behavior of hybrid male, 383 
shock & GSR & escape threshold, strain & sex differences, 9654 
shock-avoidance & learning & hypothalamic lesions, 5054 
sleep cycles & EEG, 3863 
steroids & serum complement & sex hormones, 7444 
strains, brain extract © learning transfer, trained donor, 7496 ` - 
strychnine & pitcrotoxin & nitrous oxide, avoidance learning, 11964 
strychnine sulphate & activity & oxygen consumption, 2543 
sucrose drinking habits & preferences, 338 
sympathectomy effect on avoidance learning, 244 
transfer of learning by nucleic acid, 5086 
tube & food dominance & aggression, 2 strains, 12108 
wall-leaving behavior & activity & illumination, 12027 
wheel running preference, 2597 
m RNA & avoidance learning, 5095 
inbred strains, short & long term, 6428 
Movement (see also Movement/A pparent) 
autokinesis, theory & review of literature, 6180 
autokinetic, consistency & style, 2248 
barbiturate, ini ion & response execution, rat, 3882 
client & counselor in counseling, 10352 
conditioned head turning, neonate, 13065 
detection & retina, frog, 1202 
display, vs tactile pattern perception, 11756 
drug induced immobilization & imprinting, chicken, 8562 
head in perception of depth, 74 
infancy, development, tension & effort, 1391 
magnetic field effect, of paramecia, 318 
mesencephalon electrical stimulation, telencephalon & diencephalon 
removal, cat, 12962 
neural coordination, & integration of behavior, 6317 
Parkinson's disease & activation level, impairment, 5855 
play behavior, raven, 8591 
position change & semiautomatic measurement technique, 9448 
postural, during counseling & personality, 12540 
postural, during counseling interviews, 12541 
stereotyped, amphetamine & barbiturate, mental defective, 4432 
visual perception, & aftereffect, book, 77 
visual, neonate response, 9878 
Movement/ Apparent (see also Autokinetic Effect) 
& КЕЛИН, displacement of retinal image during eye movements, 


apparatus for demonstrating Duncker's induced movement, 53 
autokinetic speed, 10718 
contour triangle & eye movements, 3658 
direct comparison, 8303 
initial stimulus duration & interstimulus intervals, 9467 
interstimulus interval range, figure-ground contrast & contour, 7256 
light-grid position & pulse rate, 11699 
optomotor response, NES infant, 7546 
retinal origin, 830: 
tactile, stimulus duration & interstimulus interval, 11763 
temporal range, age & intelligence, children, 9468 
& visual perception & aftereffect, book, 77 
visual perception, point light on different planes, 6162 
Muller-Lyer Illusion 
children vs adults, 8307 
& environment, Ghana, 10666 
instructions & habituatory decrement, 2173 
sensory deprivation, 4794 
slide presentation, 3616 
Murder (see Homicide) 
Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
activity & temperature, rat, 7463 
contraction speed & reaction time, 140 
distance judgment, tension & exposure time & feedback, 6147 
effort & GSR & preparatory set, 3717 ў 
electrical stimulation & reciprocal inhibition of antagonists, 5036 
electromyogram & force of contraction, slope coefficient, 10837 
electromyography, voluntary flexion & extension of arm & forearm, 
10834 


EMG, voluntary movement, 10833 

ergonomic aspects of household jugs, 3461 

flexion strength simultaneous both wrists, 51 — 

induced tension & heart rate & concept formation, 7461 

induced tension & word association, 11131 

induced, tension & manifest anxiety & blink rate, 4871 

model for assessing change in isometric measurement schedule, 6214 
multiple tics, behavior therapy massed practice & anxiety, case, 10329 
myasthenia gravis symposium, 9652 —— 

neck, & electromyography during precision task, 311 

neck, tension, & posture, sex differences, 9650 

operant conditioning of small-scale muscle response, 3737 

& phasic muscle reflexes in spastic patients, 216 

projection on sensorimotor cortex in monkey, 215 
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pseudo-myasthenia gravis, conversion reaction, & hysteria, 10325 

recovery from isometric contraction, 2455 } 

reinnervation, free nerve endings & atypical spindles, rat, 3830 

stretch receptor threshold & axon diameter, cat, 9659 

stuttering & middle ear, behavior, 9129 

tension & human reaction time, 138 à 

tension & Knox Cube Test & reading difficulties, 13545 

tension & speech & EEG in logoneurosis, 3160 

tension during desynchronized sleep, 2259 

tension, & heart rate & performance, 7456 

tone during sleep & dreaming in humans, 103 

tone regulation, thalamus, rigidity, 1145 

Vesitan therapy for schizophrenia & electromyogram, 4350 

visual vigilance, vibrations, & EEG & ECG & GSR, 11898 
Music 

ability in blind children, 4520 

ability in children, book, 4080 

ability to scale, preferences, retardates, 11435 

achievement test battery, for intermediate grades, 46 

activity level in children, 1400 aes 

adolescence, preference, & grades & academic aspiration, 9941 

aptitude test battery, 4606 

automated rhythm training, 11534 

characteristics, composed vs improvised, 6618 

conceptual organization, children, 11006 u 

consumer purchasing behavior & arousal hypothesis, 8400 

correlation of talents & behavioral traits, 4-6 graders, 11155 

creativity & socialization, India & US, 9972 

& delayed auditory feedback & human skill, 8345 

developing tastes, contemporary, 7th grade, 11137 

education & level of preference, 770 

education, & fine arts, & personality development, 1926 

education, instrumental, song flute pretraining, 4558 

evolution, perception, 2853 

experience & auditory-visual achievement, vocal & keyboard, 4563 

fads, behavior pattern of songs on Hit Parade, 8748 

group therapy, 13270 

roup therapy, 13271 

hene for musicians, & post-hypnotic playing, 3044 

instrumental achievement measurement, 9417 ` 

instrumental, causes of dropouts, 768 

listening modes & description of experience, 6616 

& meaning, & nontelic music, initial vs repeated hearing, 10078 

mediation psychodrama & self concepts, Negro adolescents, 13305 

Musical Aptitude Profile, validity, children, 3589 

musicological attitudes on eminence, 7622 

perception test, high school student, 3569 

preferences, mental retardates, 13341 

psychoanalytic interpretation, composition, 1740 

BUR interpretation, neurosis & creativity, French book, 


psychology of aptitudes, book, 11149 
psychotherapeutic technique, 584 
receptive release, 13277 


оор movement rhythm, body-ego treatment technique, 


self-help skills & exercise, severely retarded, 13443 
therapist role in therapeutic community, 8946 
therapy & therapist ү. retardates, 11440 
therapy as treatment modality with psychotic children, 8951 
therapy in private practices, 3 case histories, 9067 
therapy use with psychotic children, 8954 
therapy eel selection, 585 
‘onal vs atonal composition preference & musical intelli; 
qus & learning of nonsense syllables, 150 раи 
verbal interaction in groups, 490 
Mum " 
log phobia in deaf mute, behavior therapy, case, 10330 
paired associate technique for lip reading train 
schizophrenic, 10288 4 ьа 
pics 
psychopathology & religious conversio; S, iatri i 
ps um p pee epa A ns, psychiatric patients, 9033 
Myth. & Mythology 
attitude change, & authority figure, Scotland, 4171 
fairy tales in spiritual development, child, 8683 
father-king, & contemporary man, 6792 
origin of magic-mythical delusional ideas of 


1 lica schizophreni 
reality, psychoanalytic interpretation, 1730 Panu RD 


Narcissism 
definition & review, 3101 
forms & transformations, 8905 
Freud & Federn psychoanalytic theories, treatment, 10220 
material confirmation, & depression, 602 
Paris Psychoanalytic Society symposium, 5631 
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psychoanalytic Tode 8978 
sychopathology, ү А 
fols in mother child relationship, & identity, 402 
self in masochistic character, 5638 
National Character 
American, & existentialism, 12710 — ⁄. A А 
congruence with individual personality profiles, US & India, 7594 
judgment & opinion survey results identification, 6574 
modal attitude clusters vs personality approach, 9976 
New Zealand, social attitudes & race relations, book, 4121 
stereotype & prejudice, 11085 
ене pue medical students, 4165 
Ка 
uem: Technicians Fest prediction in B & C schools, 3440 
Antarctic groups, performance prediction, 9277 
Antarctic volunteer selection & environment adaptation, 9276 
Automotive Knowledge Test & selection for schools, 5979 
aviation training success prediction & personality, 11530 
Basic Test Battery, school validation, 900 
clerical aptitude lest, 1975 
communication & team behavior in ASW, 4645 
computerized personnel distribution model, 10496 
Doppler discrimination & sonar echo dimensions & training, 7092 
Doppler discrimination & sonar echo dimension variation, 13581 
electronics training course & performance, 13576 
EPPS, flight training prediction, 5977 
job training courses design manual, 9286 
Marine attitudes during Ist enlistment, 11523 
military effectiveness predictors & age, schooling & intelligence, 6002 
missile technician training & utilization & proficiency, 7088 
model for optimizing personnel on board by pay grade, 8103 
occupational specialties, & personality, 10486 
peer rating validity, officers, 3448 
relative motion understanding training, current research, 1981 
ee motion understanding training, conceptual vs traditional, 
19: 
Reserve Officer Aptitude Test development, 6110 
selection for Antarctic service, 9278 
Short Basic Test Battery, enlistment, 9424 А 
supervisor rating & peer group nominations, enlisted Marines, 11551 
system & training requirements analysis, 3437 
unsuitable recruits accepted & trained, follow-up on adjustment, 3432 
Need (see also Achievement Need, Motivation) 
absentecism, of individual & goal-oriented organization, 10505 
& academic achievement, college students, Australia & US, 8744 
& affiliative behavior in small groups & expectancy, 11101 
OA & stress & aggressive behavior vs humor preferences, 


approval & aggression under frustration, 2268 

approval, & motor [нише college student, 3696 

approval, attitude change, & choice & reinforcement, 11082 
approval, projective measure development & validation, 12358 

& attitudes & problems, foreign college students, 13517 
conformity & EPPS, sex differences, 10114 

congruence & environmental press, & academic achievement, 498 
creativity motivation, for novelty & quality, 2881 

criminal groupings, EPPS, 10254 

crying in infants, of stimulation, 6489 

EPPS, in Hindi, 9422 

EPPS, India & US, college women, 9967 

guidance, of college students, India survey, 4623 

трон communications on acceptance of recommendations, 


historic-materialistic approach, 12208 
infancy & child tearing, book, 1392 
inventory for aging women, 1585 
die йи ‚ 11525 
motivation theory & human behavior, book in German, 985 
need-cognition & Self-Other Test Form C, 11656 
novelty, & occupational choice, TAT, 11171 
Occupational choice, unconscious motivation, adolescence & neu- 
rosis, 13566 
paranoid schizophrenia, recognized, і s, 7906 
оно traits of parents. 2914 ripe 
Psychological Povu in dying person, 7471 
religious satisfaction, factor analysis, 5351 
satisfaction & college withdrawal & housing arrangements, 12608 
satisfactions of managerial level personnel, 9304 
social-historical conditions, Romania villages, 8899 
social, & satisfactions of young people, 6552 
stimulation as source of stress response to perceptual isolation, 96 
student eship; dominance, & anxiety, 6597 
Systematization autonomous personality, 7698 
d vocational personality lypes, 12644 
Nego ierement (see Achievement Need) 


academic achievement & school racial composition, 1478 
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Negro 


К 


Neonate 


academic achievement, grades 1-8, 6565 
academic achievement prediction of high school, students, 8064 
academic motivation & achievement in high school, 460 
African & white South African nurses' attitudes, 9978 
alcohol drinking, college student, 2758. 
alienation, & white reformatory inmates, 5371 
amphetamine comparison, white, 9725 
anger recognition & social casework use, 5833 
armed forces racial integration, 13128 
Arrow-Dot subtest of IES test performance, 8875 
attitudes & pupil size change, 10018 

ainst, among Negro students, 2759 
al bargaining & perceived prejudice, 5395 
black-white connotations & racial prejudice, Caucasian preschool 

children, 11063 

child performance on discrimination task & race of examiner, 464 
childhood prejudice & parental characteristics, 5272 
children, slow learners, & adjustment, 4600 
classroom seating patterns, & white children, 6560 
college attendance & poverty background & motivation, 13125 
community leadership & social class differences, 8758 
cooperation between boys & girls, 9980 
correlates of civil rights participation, 5460 
cultural deprivation & socialization & early experience, 4069 
deafness & intelligence, children, 4523 
desegregation scale & religion scale, 6573 
discrimination performance & verbal incentive & E's race, 2271 
drug addiction, southern US, 13324 
ethnic attitudes & agreement with, 11078 
ethnocentrism & intelligence, adolescents, & Puerto Rican, 7601 
family planning, small educational groups, women, 11064 
father absence, sex-typed behavior, sons, 9940 
group therapy & severe character disorders, women, 8936 
uc dominance & motor & intellectual ability, 4 yr old children, 


intelligence, vs white, test interpretation, 5330 

job application & vocabulary & reading tests, vs white, 9275 

ыен problems & racial discrimination, northern community, 
1 


learning disabilities & socially disadvantaged, & Puerto Rican 
children, 13538 

leukodermia, racial & sexual identity, case, 6911 

life & social process, essay review, 6563 

Lens socioeconomic class, child rearing & life patterns, book, 


lunar & seasonal variations in obstetric factors, 9876 

mass media socialization behavior, & white adolescents, 13181 

maternal identification & perceived parent similarity & grade 
placement, adolescents, 9947 

mental illness, urban, goals & socioeconomic structure, book, 4139 

mental patients, & symptoms, & recovery, vs white, 596 

Mosaic test responses, Negro & white children, 13206 

music mediation psychodrama & self concepts, adolescents, 13305 

occupational mobility 1930-1960, 2754 

photographs & racial attitudes & emotional response, 5333 

prejudice & equal-status residential contact, white neighbors, 13127 

prejudice scale responses & E's race, 9982 

prejudice toward, psychoanalytic view, 8981 

prejudice, & white college students, 5383 

preschool children, social perception, socioeconomic differences, 5227 

professionals attitudes toward white competition, 13141 

& Puerto Rican children, clinical significance of hallucinations, 12461 

race identification in northern & southern children, 4055 

racial attitudes & white, children in South, 5365 

racial concepts & color names, 7379 

racial perspectives & attitudes, vs white juvenile delinquents, 11316 

racial preference & ego identity & white & Bantu children, 9979 

risk taking, compared with whites, 2757 

Rokeach's prejudice theory validation, 9981 

schizophrenia symptoms vs white, 3193 

schizophrenic, vs white, Bender-Gestalt Test, 4451 К 

social acceptance & test performance, & white children, socio- 
economic status, 12225 

& social class & desegregation effort, 461 

status discrepancy & prejudice, 8761 

suicide & migration, 8757 

test performance problems of job applicants, 9282 

test performance, & white students’ reactions, 12249 

verbal & nonverbal 1Q measurement, children, 8827 

visual perception & comprehension, children, 8679 

white attitude survey differences 1950-1961, 5359 

& white, occupational differentiation in US, 2764 

WISC structure stability preschool to Ist grade, 8862 

Neonate (see also Infancy) 

asphyxia neonatorum & brain damage, monkey, 9784 

audition, 1388 

behavior assessment, prognostic value, 12123 
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Nervous System/Autonomic 


brain lesions & delayed-response learning, cat, 9679 

breast-fed vs bottle-fed, & arousal level, 7539 

cardiac control & maturation, 5219 

conditioned head turning, 13065 

conditioning of sucking & head turning & olfactory behavior, 5209 
early experience & maternal behavior, rat, 1279 

finger flexion & extension & feeding time, 7547 

heartbeat sound & imprinting, 9883 

motor development test & retardation, 3 yr olds, 9921 

neurological assessment, Apgar Test, 5222 

nonnutritive sucking, tone intensity discrimination & feeding, 9879 
nonnutritive sucking rate & rest & recovery, 9880 

nursing, & mother's EKG & EMG, 11899 

ontogenetic development of human sleep-dream, 7545 

oral nipple stimulation response & arousal level, 6491 

bos light deprivation & visual development, neonate monkey, 


premature, EEG & ECG & EMG response to stimulation, 1189 
prenatal & neonatal complications & neurological damage, 5215 
prone head reaction & sex & tactile sensitivity, 4039 
response to visual movement, 9878 
sleep & wakefulness pattern development, monkey, 266 
sleep, EEG & EKG & respiration & eye movement, 8674 
visual discrimination, 1390 Я 
visual scanning, triangle & homogeneous field, 9882 
Nerve (see also Optic Nerve) 
auditory, fiber discharge patterns, cat, book, 6354 
auditory, response modes, high vs low frequency, guinea pig, 9703 
conduction velocities, normal adults & alcoholics, 12944 
cutaneous activity & noxious stimuli, 236 
denervation, normal vs dystrophic muscle biochemistry, rat, 12973 
endings & atypical spindles & muscle reinnervation, rat, 3830 
kinesthetic sense loss from compression, & motor performance, 6179 
lesion, reoccurring spasms, 2461 
localization of synaptic zones in abdominal ganglion of insect, 207 
peripheral motor, conduction, elderly demented & nondemented 
psychiatric patients, 12497 N 
suprapharyngeal ganglion removal & regeneration & learning, 
earthworm, 11925 
sympathetic nerve endings, norepinephrine storage, 12942 
synaptic plasticity during process of habituation in mollusc, 206 
ultrasonics & nerve fibers, USSR, 1173 
visceral, stimulation & EEG change in cat, 263 
Nervous System (see also next headings) 
activity & centrophenoxine, dog, 7447 
CR generalization & specialization, dog, 12946 
CR variability, dog, 12945 
equilibrium & reaction time & information processing in fencer, 1004 
form & content relationship, 3819 
panglia removal & photically driven activity, worm, 232 
igher nervous activity research in man, 6315 
higher, & psychology, philosophical problems, USSR, 9324 
language induced toxic effects, 11121 
mobility, & reversal learning, age differences, 5-25 yrs, 8669 
model of spinal motor tracts, 7182 
modeling, Soviet seminar, 9661 
neuroradiology data, documentation method, 12938 
noise & discrimination & learning, 7395 š г 
noradrenaline biosynthesis acceleration by nerve stimulation, 11937 
senses & emotion & learning & brain lesions & motivation, book, 
12939 
Nervous System /Autonomii М 
activation level, & conditionability & personality, 4925 
activity & sleep deprivation & EEG, 4855 
activity in sleep, spontaneous & orienting response, 8367 
afferent depolarization, cutaneous receptors, cat, 11955 
alcohol & psychosomatic effect, 1232 
attitude change correlates, 4153 
conditional & unconditional responses in sleep, 8369 
disorder & psychopathology, book, 12561 _ 
Ditran, & behavior changes, psychiatric patients, 9731 — 
efferent discharges in hindpaws of rabbit after decerebration, 220 
experimental stimuli response quantification, 4771 
& fear & GSR, 10748 
feedback & personality & sex, 8860 _ е 
instrumental modification of autonomic behavior, 8427 
& motor performance, discrimination & lability, 8405 £ 
nonspecific GSR bursts during rest & neuroticism & extraversion, 
10852 нетет 
& palmar sweating & transitory anxiety in children, 5261 
pathology, book, USSR, 7390 š 
persistence, & conscious perseveration, 5502 
& physiology of catharsis, 4874 


psychophysiology, & emotion & psychosomatic disorders, book, 
11901 


ivi tionality, 9531 ; . 
Been & Sis ыо угу schizophrenia & homosexuality, 5742 
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"Nervous System/Central 


responsivity & individual differences, 5038 
ЕИ activity & cyclobarbitone, 5104 
Nervous System/ Central 

adaptive mechanisms in humans, 10895 

anoxia, chain motor CRs, rat, 2568 _ 
(cancerous tissue as asexual reproduction, 6685 _ 

causal connection between head injury & posterior 4 cps rhythm, 

8535 š 

cerebral cortex control of somatosensory input, cat, 11902 
characteristics, German book, 11908. „ 

closed brain traumata, 6849 Y 

& conditioned vascular reflex, regulation, 7457 — 
coordination of movements & integration of behavior, 6317 
corpus callosum agenesis & perception & learning, 3823 
damage vs conflict development, traumatic neurosis, 13351 
deafferented hand & conditioned grasp response, monkey, 3979 
delirium tremens, sleep therapy, 6813 

& depressant drugs, & motor skill, 296 —— 

development & organization & hormones, infant rat, 9739 
excitability & changed dietary pattern vs behavior, rat, 8582 
fatigue theories, 8365 

fornicotomy, ACTH secretion, rat, 5051 ? 

hysteria, verbal stimuli & vegetative functions, 6852 
inflammatory disease & cerebrospinal fluid protein, 4531 
lesions & hypothalamic self-stimulation, rat, 11917 
mathematical models & computer analysis, 6081 

metabolic substrate & lactate & oxygen consumption, rat, 3876 
nit & polysynaptic spinal reflexes in sleep & wakefulness, 

cat, 

nervous fatigue in telephone operators, 8366 

& neural mechanism of motor activity, 5032 

neurosis & psychotherapy interview, 6703 

neurosis & verbal stimuli in psychotherapy, 6721 

nicotine & cat sleep cycle, 1230. 

pen & development & reading ability, Delacato theory, 


orthonal & EEG, cat, 3908 

perceptual-motor test with children, 8678 

& peripheral activation, visual vigilance, 11898. 

perseveration, excitation & inhibition, blowfly, 1198 

psychopathology, connection forming function, 6835 

radiation, various animals, 6392 

schizophrenia & closed traumata, slee therapy, 6747 

schizophrenia as dystrophic disease, 645 

spinal afferent pathways to ventrolateral nucleus in cat, 208 

spinal cord segment & single motor reaction, 1147 

tumor growth & spinal cord transection, mouse, 6326 
Nervous System/Disorder 

alexia, case history, color naming defects, 12562 

behavioral correlates of neurological change, 8003 

birth order & behavior problems & parental attitude, 10996 

Burnett syndrome, case report, snb 

child psychiatry & neurosurgery, 8191 

Choreiform syndrome & behavior HERES children, 10383 

choreiform syndrome, & reading psychiatric disorder, child, 10380 

Communication disorders development & EEG, 11391 

Сараны vs крл, visual similarity test, 13310 

Е abnormality & mental disorders, criminals, 11310. 


Gilles de la Tourette's syndr. 
Sus de la Tourette's ç ip 


isease & butyrophenone & 2 case histories, 


paraplegic & quadriplegic, rehabilitation, a ees 
arents’ history descriptions, handicapped child, 11402 
arkinsonism, mechanism of bradykinesia, 9134. 

psychometric evaluation, children, 9142 ` 

Revised Stanford-Binet & Columbia Mental Maturity Scale & Draw- 


tremor & adrenaline & noradrenaline & atropi icoti 
uremic neuropathy & restless legs syndrome, se Dueb n ud 
Nervous System/Type 
Nesting Behavior 

chicken, endocrine & neural factors, 1372 
Neurology 

ADP/ATP ratio, & psychosis, 4436 

afferent visceral systems in cerebral cortex of cat, 11907 
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Neurology 


Alzheimer's disease & senile dementia in mongoloids & neuro- 
pathology, 9177 — У 

attention & sleep & vigilance & dreaming, Mexico, 2467 

auditory cortex fibers & descending brainstem connection, cat, 11951 

& auditory induced spinal motor responses in cat, 209 

auditory loudness perception, coding, 9511 

autonomic nervous system pathology, book, USSR, 7390 

axon diameter & muscle stretch receptor threshold, cat, 9659 

brain & cognitive processes, book, 1166 “4 

brain cholinergic synaptic transmission & behavior, 8550 

brain excitatory & inhibitory states, 5034 

brain lesion method & cerebral function analysis, 3838 

brain stimulation & behavior, review, 10850 

ealling in. frog, central mechanisms, lesions & electrical stimulation, 
8 


cerebral cortex control of somatosensory input, cat, 11902 

cerebral cortex, isolation of synaptic membrane, rat, 7391 

change & cerebrovascular Кокодон оу; 8003 

& chemical basis of behavior, book, 6313 

chemistry & biology, nucleic acid, & learning & genetics & behavior, 
book, 11896 

chlorides in cerebrospinal fluid & mental disorders, 4285 

CNS characteristics, German, 11908 

CNS inflammatory disease & cerebrospinal fluid protein, 4531 

cold vs calcium lack on neuron soma electrical response, 11906 

coordination of running in dog, 2471 

cutaneous afferents in semilunar ganglion & spinal tract, cat, 219 

development stages in mouse, 1 1% 

development, laterality & reading ability, 6484 

diagnostic problem solving & representation & strategy & clinical 
neurologists, 13317 

diencephalon, white rat, atlas, 11903 

digital computer, experiments, 9413 

disorder at birth & development, racial differences, 5208 

disorders & physical illness in aged, 9133 

drug therapy, & behavioral & cardiac adverse reactions, 7800 

efferent discharges in hindpaws of rabbit after decerebration, 220 

electroconvulsive shock & retrograde amnesia, consolidation, 9687 

AREA A ad shock, consolidation vs conditioned inhibition, 

8 


& evaluation of schizophrenia, 7473 

foot vibration-sensitive receptor discharge, monkey, 10840 

Freud, Project for Scientific Ps chology, 4689 

gerontology, biological & psychoanal theory, 6531 

guanethidine discharge after nerve stimulation, 8554 

BARI: environment, Sealab, & physiology, before & after dive, 


inhibitory action of cystathionine on spinal neurons, 11963 
joints during stationary , 1140 
lateral neuromuscular lominance & genetic & nongenetic factors, 


learning deficit examinations, 9141 
memory & learning, book, 1098 
mental retardation Subgroups, & testing, book, 6971 
methods & object, 12943 
motor activity, & CNS, 5032 
multiple sclerosis, neurological testing, 3288 
multiple sclerosis, intellectual changes, 11405 
neocortical interconnections, cat, 9660 
neural control of cochlear input in wakeful free guinea pig, 10857 
neurological organization & childhood reading рат 11007 
neuronal substrates of behavior & habituation, 2460 
neurophysiology of motivation, 6060 
optic projections to nonvisual cortex, cat, 9658 
organization & laterality & reading, children, book, 11010 
orthopedia, fantasy & self-report hostility, women, 8002 
Pain reception, review of literature, 5031 
ГЫ ulcer, visceral processes & cerebral cortex, book, 11904 
phasic muscle reflexes in Spastic patients, 216 
physiologic model of dreams & hallucinations, 7278 
& ратова psychology & biology, current research & methodol- 
рори 
prenatal & neonatal complications & i age, 5215 
primary evoked response. 8509 Mas 
Psychomotor instability, & treatment, 4530 
ae & perception, book, 1205 
reciation, development & sensory processes & regulation, book, 3912 


Sensory, & 
solid state 
Statistical anal 


NN 


Neuron 


sympathetic ganglia & adrenal medulla, & activity, rat, 10836 
symptoms in schizophrenia, psychodiagnosis, 3188 

tactual stimulation & integration of impulse activity, cat, 8540 
temporal lobe & visual cortex connections in monkey, 214 
tonal masking & auditory nerve potential, hamster, 9698 
typological characteristics, book, 9662 


USSR, contemporary psychology & neuropsychology, 8187 
visual perception of reversible figures, 11910 
Neuron 


activity in cochlea & binaural acoustic images, 2232 
adrenergic innervation origin to female genital tract, rabbit, 11980 
axone, impulse propagation vs diameter, 1142 
electric model of nerve fiber, 205 
hippocampal, responses to sensory stimuli, rabbit, 221 
interneuron behavior & mathematical representation, 9386 
mitochondria measurement & migration, 6337 
motor, response in supraspinal brain centers, 1149 
retina, adrenergic, various animals, 
spike data, statistical analysis & functional interpretation, 6319 
synaptic activity & spike potential in cortex, kitten, 1168 
vibrotactile sensitivity, Pacinian corpuscle, 
visual cortex, spontaneous activity, reticular stimulation, cat, 5037 
Neurophysiology (see Neurology) 
Neurosis & Neuroticism 
acting-out, vs acting-in in psychotic, 625 
adolescents, & follow-up, Babs 
after traumatic events, book, 13356 
alternatively positive & negative reinforcement, dog, 1052 
ambulatory patients & clinical viewpoint, 
anorexia nervosa symposium, 3165 
anorexia nervosa treatment, 10261 
anorexia nervosa, psychiatric differential diagnosis, 3103 
anorexia nervosa, Rorschach & TAT & association test, 3170 
anxiety & nonverbal emotional communication perception, 12347 
& anxiety & psychotherapy with tranquilizer, 11208 
anxiety measurement, forearm blood flow, & stress, 13348 
anxiety, & sexual etiology, females, 1794 
anxiety, tranquilizer уз placebo, outpatient, 10202 a 
anxiety, vs sociopathy, perceptual task & stimulus duration, 10144 
& asthenia, cortical signalling systems & verbal stimuli, 6839 
autochthonous psychopathy, 12456 
basic endothymic anxiety as core, 6834 
behavior & failure in autonomic homeostatic recovery, 4428 
behavior therapy, 3045 
body image, & schizophrenics, 11336 , 
case history of woman, & contemporary society, book, 10333 
character vs psychopathic personality, 3166 
character, & child analysis theory, 1796 
character, & termination of analysis, 1641 
children & mother personality, 11022 
claims, religion, psychoanalytic view, 3171 
clinic vs general practitioner, symptoms, 4421 
collective agricultural settlements, Israel, 9026 z 
college students, emotional & mental disorders & suicide, book, 
1 


communication, verbal & nonverbal language, 2840 

conditioning & arousability, 5721 

conflict origins, psychoanalytic view, 3161 

& conservatism, women, 2863 

coprolalia in adolescent boy, 4420 РЕР 

cortical inhibition & drive level & conditioning, 11321 

desensitization therapy, 5541 — — J : 

diagnostic assembly of MMPI items & Comrey's factor analysis, 
10622 


differential diagnosis, ordering tendencies, & schizophrenia, 9001 
dogmatism, college women, 8! 61 

drug therapy, failure to take drugs, 3054 
empathic meaning communication, 12490 | , 
etiology, conditioning & physiology influencing personality, 12489 
etiology, family & social factors, E oanalytic view, book, 10268 
experimental, animal & human, & therapy, book, 7889 
experimental, in cat, 347 i 3j 

& extraversion, Eysenck's questionnaire revised, 8857 

& extraversion, nonspecific GSR bursts during rest, 10852 

& extraverts negative social desirability responses, Edwards & 
Marlowe стука scales, 1 

family, psychoanalytic view, 2 

fear of intercourse & menage case history, 672 

Freud, parapraxes, book, 4381 ` 

frigidity, desensitization-relaxation treatment, 10176 E 

& group & individual LSD psychotherapy & follow-up studies, 7789 
group tests, 11667 

hospitalized, group relations, 4424 
hysteria & auditory hallucination, case, woman, 5791 
hysterical character, pre-oedipal factors, 1758 

iatrogenic е ge individual therapy, 11324 
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Noise 


ideal self & self perception, & psychotic & normal, 5468 

infancy, psychoanalytic view, 3016 

& intelligence & anxiety & extraversion, 10100 

IPAT Neuroticism & Anxiety scales intercorrelations, 11661 

IPAT Neuroticism Scale validity, Scotland, 893 

FADE panem: & psychotherapy & school achievement, children, 


Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, vs mental disorder, 6637 

literature, 7893 

logoneurosis, muscle tension & speech & EEG, 3160. 
logotherapeutic technique of paradoxic intention, 6742 

Mahler consultation with Freud, 5787 

masochism in mother after death of child, case, 7948 

Maudsley Personality Inventory & denial-admission, 4246 

medical patients, prevalence sex differences, 5710 

mental anorexia, interpretation, 3094 

meprobamate, anxiety, private psychiatric practice, 12414 

music, psychoanalytic interpretation, & creativity, book, 4386 
neurocirculatory asthenia, 10886 

Neurotic Scale Questionnaire & simulated neurotic responses, 1597 
Soir & neurosis & interpersonal relations & society, book, 


& poousttr clinical & biological & cross-cultural aspects, book, 


obsession about breathing dust, case, 9063 

obsessional, long term follow up study, 1795 

obsessive-compulsive, cardiovascular disturbances, 6838 

«шоп! choice, unconscious motivation, & adolescence & needs, 

pedophilia & social anxiety, reciprocal inhibition therapy, 4478 

personality differences, somatic & psychological patients, 10269 

Ra role, neuropsychiatric patients, 10351 

polyglotism as neurotic symptom, 10059 

& pregnancy, & miscarriage, & unhealthy children, 623 

psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 

psychoanalytic view, adulthood, 3003 

psychological & somatic symptoms & hostility, 13224 

psychopathology in literature, book, 10152 

psychopathy & phenomenological viewpoint, 3012 

psychosis literature & character disorder, book, 4293 

psychosomatic istent pain, 7934 

& psychosomatics, palmar galvanic resistance, college student, 7928 

psychotherapy interview & central nervous system activity, 6703 

psychotherapy, existential nondirective, & drug therapy, 5530 

psychotherapy, resistance to therapy & communication, 8902 
abilitation, Czechoslovakian community, 11363 

Rorschach differentiation, 11289 

& schizophrenia & modern perspectives, 11325 

& schizophrenia historical review, 10537 

schizophrenia onset, 3213 

& schizophrenia, genesis, psychotherapy & drug therapy, 6840 

seasonal differences, 5712 

self contained community mental health, 13408 

& self disclosure, 8867 

self-negation & punishment, 5704 

sex differences, college students, 7610 

& short term dynamic or anxiety provoking psychotherapy, 11326 

silent films, diagnosis, 12491 $ 3 - 

speech disturbances, & phobic & hysteric & obsessive-compulsive 
patients, 12492 ў 

statistical analysis of functional complaints, 11638 

stimulation onset, anxiety, & psychopath, 1799 | 

stimulus generalization & social & nonsocial censure, neurotics & 
schizophrenics, 11331 

styles, book by Shapiro, 1797 

suicidal, & parental death, 10248 

suicide increase in Okinawa, 3139 

symbiotic, & pathological childhood dependency, 624 

Symptom-Sign Inventory & intra-individual diagnostic levels, 1588 


therapeutic procedures & psychopathy & neurosis, 2993 
therapy, Japan, 1798 x ў 
& thyroid & musculoskeletal & intestinal disorders, 7744 


tranquilizers, & anxiety, student, 5101 — 
transference, & psychotherapy & compliance, 6707 
traumatic, CNS damage vs conflict development, 13351 
& validity of Structured-Objective Rorschach Test, 629 
valium therapy, 2986 
verbal stimuli in therapy & central nervous system, 6721 
vocational aspiration, & extraversion, high school senior, 7709 
Neurosis/Experimental Ё ie b 
tual-motor performance & supportive vs disinterested inter- 
views, 9143 
& positive reinforcement, cat, 12087 
News & Newspaper (see Communication/Mass) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
aircraft sonic-boom symposium, 9506 
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Nondirective Therapy 


aircraft sonic-boom & physiological-psyctiological reactions, 9507 
aircraft sonic-boom & pone in St Louis, 9508 
aircraft sonic-boom & human reactions, review, 9509 
raft sonic-boom, Britain, 9510 
aircraft, psychological reactions, 6165 
aircraft, reduction, type of room, 10483 à 
auditory sensitivity & motor & cardiac response, white, 8675 
aversion retention & medial geniculate lesions, rat, 12952 
background, intensity vs bar-pressing response & lesions, rat, 8515 
bursts & electrical activity at scalp, 7425 
community reactions to sonic boom, 7617 
conditioned suppression, monkey, 12096 + 
correlated & uncorrelated, & lateralization of weak signal, 10710 
detection of auditory signals in reproducible noise, 6170 
fear conditioning & startle response, noise, 9791 
hearing loss, 952 
intermittent & steady-state, hazardous exposure, 7265 
local, vs distant sound source detection, 8350 
location in continuous speech material, 10701 
long duration & cochlear nuclei response, cat, 5059 
loudness, & matching with vocal response, 90 
loudness, hearing thresholds, book, 11750 
low frequency & infrasonic, human tolerance, 3663 
memory clustering, 8468 
& memory, intermittent, 11848 
motor learning, intensity, 4898 
& motor performance & personality, 4896 
nervous system & discrimination & learning, 7395 
origin in hippocampal region, mouse, 2462 
perception of continuity & alternating, & tone, 10700. 
random, duration & loudness, & brightness of white light, 12806 
& reaction time, & personality, 131 
recall, vocalized list, 2410 
reinforcement & punishment, rat, 7520 
sensory discrimination & effect of neural, 287 
& shock, relative aversiveness, rat, 1329 
signal detection at 1 ear, 8351 
& signal rate effect on vigilance & theory, 6203 
Speech intelligibility, masking, modulated, 9517 
stability & control of conditioned, aversion in tilt cage, rat, 10933 
& test performance, level changes, 12991 
& vibration exposure criteria, 5122 
& visual search & response time & persistence & acuity, 7248 
visual search task attention, 10764 
visual, pattern perception & temporal factors, 3636 
white, & arousal & paired associate learning, 8393 
> as arousal in motor performance, 8406 
lite, vs triangular transients, loudness of, 957 
Nondirective Therapy (see Fsychotherapy/Client Centered) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables 
affective labeling, & verbal learning, 167 
Покии. ссии AUS India, 2844 
learning & psychotropic 5 & personality, 5 
learning, with 4 geet or йш, 10° "ул 
meaning conditioning, word paired-associates, 9583 
meaningfulness & recognition thresholds, 12850. 
paired associate. learning, & pleasantness of word, 9565 
perceptual search & association value, 6156 
Serial learning, primacy & recency effects, 2353 
serial position & association value & free recall, 11856 
Syntax, passages & eye fixation in oral readin; „8344 
pue HUM lic li in dreams, 4387 
Verbal & motor perceptual responses, 
visual search for pun ful perdes Чын 
word ES solution time, 12912 
Norm (see al 


formation, verbal reinforcement & leadership, tri 
normality & concept & definition, ITE triad, 11102 


schizophrenic, attributed & own, & hospital culture, 10291 
ual behavior & Systematic distortion 


& choice behavior in children, 3 
need, & occupational choice, TAT, 11171 
reinforcement & arousal & exploration, rat, 12074 
visual stimuli & GSR, 11775 

Number (see also Mathematics) 
behavior & counting training, children, 6510 


algorithm learning & problem solving, 10818 
99 
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Obesity 
binary sequences/recursive, prediction & event run structure, 1014 
concept, children, 6501 
concepts in childhood, 8704 


ts, testing, Ist & 2nd grade, 9220 v 

pepe de lopnicet а experiences in children, 4068 
digit span test & immediate memory, 6280 
digital displays in altimeter design, 3462 _ 

eneration of random digits, number & time, 2420 ч 
immediate recall of numbers with familiar prefix or postfix, 176 
intuitive estimation of means, 9633 
legibility, letter display, 13614 
& letter legibility, 11574 
memory, 1095 s 4 
mental attitudes & numbering of disordered series, 1 1871 
naming task & contextual associations & selective reaction time, 2308 
postural vertical judgment & iod position, 3671 
power law & subjective scales, 190 — 
sequential presentation time distribution & short term memory, 

11851 


short term memory, 1099 N 
short term memory & natural grouping of numerals, 6286 
short-term recognition memory ы le & paired digits, 1102 
subjective scales, comment on note, 189 
subjective scales, note, 186 
2-digit, in paired associate learning, 9601 
Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine) 
African & white South African attitudes, 9978 
& aides, statuses & shared task performance, 7813 
care of emotionally disturbed child, 4425 
collaboration with other professionals, 4376 
day center training, psychiatric, 12719 
diploma vs basic ripe program & SVIB scores, 12654 
dress, mental hospital, 6772 
education, psychological evaluations, 3346 
empathic espe therapy & pilot study, student, 11229 
evaluation, book, 7076 
experience & group discussion in mental illness attitude, 4158 
group counseling, ideational vs emotional emphasis, 1853 
group discussion training technique, psychiatric, 10558 
mental illness attitudes & psychiatric experience, 8775 
noa ill & mentally retarded, practical care & therapy, book, 
mentally retarded, operant learning & teaching independent living 
skills, case history, 10 0407 : > 
patient care attitudes & child rearing practices, 7804 
patient-centered nursing, 13301 
personality & anxiety & frequency of physical illness, 10143 
& physician assessment of depressed patient, 10304 
Pre-Nursing & Guidance Examination & predictive validity, 12764 
Professional identity development, 5965 
Psychiatric, history, 4695 
Psychiatric, in suicide outreach program, 5692 
Psychiatric, supervision, communication patterns, 1713 
Psychiatric, treatment practices & role perception, 5625 
Psychology training, 847 
pursuit rotor, in brain damaged, 699 
eo paticht contact patterns, staff-staff interaction effects, 


reinforcement theory in Psychological treatment, symposium, 10396 
staff attitudes & clinical course of psychotic patients, 5618 
Sa ussion & professional adaptation, social workers, 


student, social influence on solving care problems, 11107 
supervisor rating of subordinate & rating by subordinate, 7111 
SVIB occupational scale development, 12645 

therapeutic community in Scotland, 6766 


unconscious motivation in medicati 
Nutrition (od Foon i lication errors, students, 5611 
Nystagmus (see also Eye Movement) 
acquisition & retention, distributed acceleration experience, cat, 1294 
t adaptation to vestibular disorientation in ice skaters, 92 
pee S m focal area of brain, 88 
, elicitation iodic li і 
ц flashing ub eee linear acceleration, 7264 
сее & apparent motion, human infant, 7546 
"od ig suppression & visual threshold elevation & eye movement, 


vestibular, & task change during stimulation, 8362 


Obesity (see also Eating, Food) 


for psychiatric, 1698 
& concept formation in pida атоо 
m T Dr EE meaning of big, 8697 


T urophet-M dru; aration, 10319 
УР аап іс lesion & weight regulation, rat, 6327. 
Psychosomatic, treatment, 7938 on Р'08тат, 12522 
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Obituaries 
Albert Michotte, 12701 
Alexander, Franz, 2 
André, Rey, 8148 
Bernshtein & biomechanics, 11585 
Earle Lipton, in child development, 8149 
Goldstein & language & perception & organismic psychology, 11587 
Hall, Kenneth R L, England, 3476 
Humphrey, & experimental psychology, 11588 
Kurt Goldstein & image & high points, 9322 
Martin Scheerer, 6036 
Michotte & biography & perception & bibliography, 11586 
necrology 1953-1964, 4686 
Teplov/Boris Mikhailovich, USSR, 3475 
Vichon 1884-1964, 4687 
Observation 
adolescent behavior, methods, 4107 
behavior during interval schedules, pigeon, 10963 
ашы in school, & assessment, of intellect & personality, book, 
conformity in amusement behavior, field rating technique, college 
students, 12280 
educational research, problem analysis & statistics, book, 11468 
elicited, rate & decision processes in vigilance, 6204 
inferences reliability, measurement, 3593 
method reliability, of monkey behavior, 9447 
& participation & psychiatric research on social issues, 5522 
psychotherapy training, 5543 
rationalism vs empiricism & stressful behavior studies, 12745 
de. & visual preferences & visual stimuli habituation, infants, 
1 


schedule & record, classroom emotional climate, 13514 
social behavior, captive tree shrews, 8666 
spontaneous hand positions, neonate, 10985 
target identification & simulated orbital reconnaissance, 13604 
time & stimulus & personality, 8320 
Ist year development, gibbon, 10920 
Observation/Natural 
animal behavior, & experimentation & readings, book, 10907 
control of territory & study on ants, 8590 
insects, time lapse photography, 3932 
Obsession 
clinical judgment & questionnaire, & hysteria, 10231 
cognitive disorders, 13340 
compulsive & dialogue in therapy, 6728 
delusions & hallucinations, symptoms, 9030 
depressive psychosis, & delusion, 7897 
depressive psychosis, of killing self or other, 7898 
& depressive psychosis, 12495 
illness & personality dichotomy, 9028 
psychasthenic WAV s in schizophrenia, 3210 
rehabilitation, 5 yr follow-up, 3245 
Deus dynamic & anxiety provoking psychotherapy, neuroses, 
11326 i 
speech disturbances, & phobic & hysteric patients, 12492 
theory, 7777 x 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, Work, Job Evaluation) 
adolescent personality, of father, 5280 f 
aptitude, mentally retarded adolescents, & visual кало 10406 
automation & education & manpower, book, 12771 
automation, & education & society, 10487 
child career guidance handbook, 8085 
& college study fields classification, 12651 
community services, & clinical & educational & social, book, 13115 
counseling response mode & Helping Relationship Inventory, 10353 
creativity & age, engineers & technologists, 11521 
creativity in childhood & aspirations, 5254 
development & existential view, 7080 
development & 10 propositions toward vocational development, 7081 
economic motivation, critique of study, 802 
& educational aspirations, rural & urban male adolescents, 8055 
employment of handicapped, 4513 
functional symptomatology & age & sex, 10328 
group productivity, role theory, book, 12277 
groups & cultural & psychological differences, 8094 
homemaking oriented college women, values & interests, 8782 
job related needs, industry, 11525 
Job related stress & strain, industrial workers, 1998 
job training & placement, adolescent, 784 
` marital instability, & race & sex & education, 1960 census data, 13138 
mechanic, task analysis & training, 12677 
y, & organization, 13593 
y, teaching, & classroom atmosphere, 5955 
mobility, 1930-1960, Negroes, 2754 
WS & prediction of academic achievement, college students, 


naval, & parents' socioeconomic status, 4628 
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Occupational Interest 


occupational mental health, historical review, 6926 
patterns model, developmental context, 1381 
patterns of male college graduates, 4627 
person-oriented & nonperson-oriented, & social perception, 12255 
& personality, categorization & analysis, 778 
placement of employees after injury, 4512 
& prediction for occupational subgroups by moderators, 786 
prestige, correlates & re-examination, 5960 
professional identities, nurses, 5965 
professional, salaried & self-employed, social origins, 3415 
requirements & worker-oriented job variables, 4640 
salesman, motivation & self image, 11547 
satisfaction & job satisfaction, 12685 
selection & guidance, & criterion needs, 1972 
selective placement of handicapped, 4514 
skill performance & rules of conduct, 6005 
socialization factors, & school, book, 12226 
sociological studies, bibliography, 7178 
speech pathologists & audiologists, physically handicapped, 11524 
stereotype, high school students’ opinions, 10476 
supervision, job modification & product quality, 4641 
teaching, information at different education levels, 7085 
tests & vocational fitness, vocational school students, 10453 
training in metalwork, & success in drawing, 1985 
typing test performance & privacy, 13570 
university professor, self identity & work overload & physiological 
correlates, 11513 
women in scientific fields, 9268 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, minimum scores, book, 10489 
work adaptation analysis & personality, 10491 
work values, adolescent boys, 6522 
Occupational Choice 
& acceptance of father, 7083 
adolescence & decision making, 12177 
adolescents, & parental influence, 2700 
& appendectomy history, Asian & US students, 13216 
aspiration rigidity & extraversion-introversion, 7084 
attitude change & self expectation, 1970 
attitudes & behavior related, 3423 
attitudes & behavior characteristics, 5972 
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students, 12659 
change & existential psychology, 7079 
children, socioeconomic status, & status of job, 1481 
clerics, career change, 10484 
decision making process, college males, 12648 
decisional process model, 12649 
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& early childhood experience, 4631 
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health professions, 3419 
& identity, 5969 
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job location & starting salary & work type & company size, 
management students, 13560 
& motivation, 1855 
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& personality & life patterns, 782 
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salesman, challenge & security, 11538 
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self constructs, college males, 9267 
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successful business executives, 3421 P 
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TAT, & need for novelty, 11171 
teacher attitudes, midwestern university, 11512 
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unconscious motivation, adolescence & neurosis & needs, 13566 
university professors, 3424 
vocational interest & maturity correlates, 10494 
3 dimensional classification, college graduates, 5970 
Occupational Interest (see also Strong Vocational Interest Blank) 
academic achievement, certainty, college freshmen, 12643 - 
anticipated occupational frustration, follow-up report, 5993 
aptitudes & curriculum planning, Chilean high school, 11453 
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selective-exposure hypothesis test, 5376 
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social & instrumental leadership & cultural differences, 12691 

social science, design, 7119 

special education programs, 9247 

structure & foreign manager satisfaction, 4659 
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human spatial orientation, book, 11614 
infancy, & attention, stimulus-locus uncertainty, 12119 
internal body, & spatial direction perception, children, 9499 
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me & size discrimination learning, adolescents, 
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person vs task, & group effectiveness, learning task, 2814 
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spatial, sensory-motor system plasticity, 1373 
theory, history & development, 13594 
value, farmer, scale, India, 2746 
visual & auditory disjunctive reaction time, 7304 
visual, & instrumental conditioning with children, 7322 
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& attention & arousal, 6132 
autonomic activity in sleep, 8367 
cutaneous vasomotor components, 2561 
EEG, & food-procuring response chains, rabbit, 12968 
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heart-rate change, 7458 
intrasession pede & intersession extinction, 2519 
investigatory behavior, stimulus-change theory, rat, 3954 
morphine, administration with chronic schizophrenic, 8956 
personality & vasoconstrictive reactions, 12339. 
reflex & conditioning & generalization phenomenon, 7313 
Overlearning (see Learning/Over) 
Oxygen (see also Anoxia) 
allobarbital, & blood pulsation in cerebral cortex, rabbit, 3903 
brain, change, novel & repetitious stimuli, 2508 
consumption & hypoxia & hemoglobin, sheep, 7388 
consumption rate & EEG in sleep stages, 2493 
hypoxia & learned escape from carbon dioxide, mouse, 12975 
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psychosomatic mechanisms, 9054 
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psi hypothesis & modern science, 7148 
& psychiatry, research review, 7152 
psychic episodes & beliefs of F. B. Bond, 10541 
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replication & simplicity in experiments, 2043 
research in Netherlands, 7162 
sensory enrichment & social therapy, 7154 
telepathic dream studies, 7163 
telepathic event recognition, 7160 
telepathy & dowsing, book, 832 

Parent (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
address, & family social relationships, 496 
adolescent boys’ conceptual level, control & acceptance & conceptual 


il ing & authoritarianism in child, 5266 : 
Child anus attitudes & nurturance & modcling behavior, 11025 
child rearing, autonomy & dependency, 1425 = 
childhood prejudice & parental characteristics, 5272 š 

hildren's Reports of Parental Behavior Inventory, 2704 
college student & Cattell 16 PF correlates, 2705 
Ров идеал, 441 ТҮЗ 
conflict, id realization, 

Cross ааа comparison, US & West Germany, 4096 

defense & coping mechanism development, | 1028 
defensive & adaptational behavior with hemophiliacs, 
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emancipation, book, 12158 

emotional complications of child's eczema, 10158 
family development & mental health, 4090 
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chronic alcoholic, & children, 6809 

coloration & mate selection, pigeon, 5204 
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conflict, of psychotic patients, 5819 

death in depressive patients, 10310 

death in manic depressive psychosis, 10306 

death in suicidal neurotics, 10248 
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dogmatism, & adjustment among high school students, 8721 
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ego identity in adolescent bo: s, 5278 

emotional disturbance in childhood, child Tearing attitudes, 5828 
family size vs socioeconomic status, college students, 7602 

& hospital staff, disturbed child, 12390 

identification & birth order, child, 6520 

КИШ & introversion & extraversion, adults in Pakistan, 


identification & marriage partner choice, 450 

identification & personality development, 387 

institutional houseparent role & clinical requirements, 13292 

invol lvement in child guidance therapy, 12549 

[шеше delinquent, personality, 4414 

loss & emotional disorders, ai lults, 5703 

loss & return fantasy & depression, 10226 

masculinity & attribution of love & dominance, 7712 
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Opinions of teachers & other employed women, 2802 
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boys, 13099 

incest & ego functioning, child, 13101 
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intergenerational relations, adult children, 2716 

шү & contact patterns, adolescents, scale & factor analysis, 
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male homosexuality, psychoanalytic interpretation, book, 1492 

& marital conflict, book, 7969 

murder & other homicide by children under 15, Finland, 5693 

nurturance lack & value on parsimonious reward source, 10119 

parent identification & defense choice, 12160 

parental attitude toward child's. rebellion, 13057 

parental attitudes & curiosity of children, 12161 

parental identification, male schizo; hrenics, 12506 

parental preference & CAT & ТАТ & Rorschach, 2706 

Parental preference in early childhood & verbal vs projective 
expressions, 11027 
rental role-perception in siblings, 7579 

parental social disapproval effectiveness, 2703 

creativity in children, 5271 

paternal seduction, disdain as defense, 13100 

pedagogically аут children, 7557 

Ere contro & identification & schizoid characteristics, college 
men, 

perceived parental discipline, behavior problem children, 12463 

perception of parents by Kibbutz adolescents, 7581 

personality similarity & adolescent aggression, 8722 

& potential juvenile delinquency, 2 & 3 yr olds, 6499 

premarital sexual values & parent-adolescent conflict, 9985 

problem solving, schizophrenic child & normal sibling, 13385 
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MUS в attitudes & discipline, 6859 
similarity in child rearing & family Structure, 437 
speech & emotional stress in interview, 10354 
student extended day program evaluation, 11450 
suicide, disturbed reaction of child, 13415 
unmarried, marital counseling, 7967 
without partners, 9096 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Mother-Child Relations) 
adolescent boys’ perception of parents, 5277 
adolescents, conflict sources, 1436 
adolescent's occupational choice, 2700 
adoption difficulties, social work technique, 3268 
adoption success, 11381 
adoption, Sychoanalytic view, 12162 
adult children's attitudes toward parents, 12190 
ttitudes toward parents, rural children, 11024 
battered-child syndrome & therapy, 3162 
birth order & neurological & behavior problems, 10996 
pu behavior & parental attitudes, 6521 
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esuonnaire & parent perception of del inquent boys, 315 

recall & blood pressure, college student, 5769 
& role-attitude interaction, 435 
Separation trauma & institution placement adaptation, 11260 
& sexual education, & negative guidance, 398 
skin reddening & erythrophobia, domination by parent, 9653 
Social aggression in children, 1422 
Social reinforcement, & child dependency, 436 
stepparent role, 7968 
student Syndrome, angry-passivity & lack of communication, 5718 
teenager, family dilemma areas, 442 
xen пр vs nonworking mother & effects on child, 11023 
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movement impairment & activation level, 5855 

performance & mood & motivation & stress & alertness, 9140 
Stereotaxic brain surgery, 3 case histories, 10378 

ral Counseling 
anxiety, 4500 
clergy in rehabilitation of те 
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mental retardate & family, 1490 
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work & religious orientation, 8766. 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
age in community mental health programs, 7758 
aged dying, & social loss, 11041 
ambulatory, & clinical viewpoint & neurotics, 3008 
behavior structure identification & modification, physician, 4685 
behavior, response factors, 13233 
care attitude & child rearing practices, nurses, 7804 
coronary, rehabilitation & psychiatry, 9071 
coronary, vocational assessment, 9078 
coronary, vocational counseling role, 9271 
critical flicker frequency series, psychiatric & medical, book, 10829 
death & medical, prognosis acceptance, 13395 
depersonalization & analysis of episodes of borderline patient, 7848 
ЗАДЫ questionnaire return & personal contact requirement, 
13242 
disclosure of terminal illness, 10146 
doctor relationship & psycholinguistics, 13172. 
doctor relationship & diagnosis, 13207 
long term follow up study, obsessional neurotics, 1795 
& medical illness, attitude & somatopsychic relationship, 7932 
multiple transfers of psychotherapy, & management problem, 5556 
neurosurgical, anxiety in dreams, 5857 
cs & personality differences, somatic & psychological patients, 
new in group therapy, 1673 
pairing, alcoholism treatment, VA hospital, 13322 
paraplegic & quadriplegic, rehabilitation, 13427 
patient-centered nursing, 13301 
& staff contact pattern rating, staff-staff interaction effects, 13299 
stroke, & rehabilitation, 691 
therapist personality similarity, 13250 
therapist relationships, 4321 
transfers to psychiatric service in general hospital, 8964 
veteran suicide patients & follow-up study, 7875 
Pavlov & Pavlovianism (see also Conditioning/Classical) 
fear conditioning predictability & pairing number, dog, 7502 
UCS duration &, fear conditioning, 8634. 
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& aggressive & pacific trends in history, 453 
disarmament, psychological problem, book, 11615 
East West interaction patterns, 11052 
institutionalized conflict resolution, 6548 
nonexpansive attitude & military conflict prevention, 11054 
research in conflict resolution, 4126 
violent conflict resolution & reaction of loser, 6550 
& war attitude change & Cuban crisis, 1500 
Peace Corps 
birth order & research & social participation, 6586 
& field training in human relations & cultural shock, 4704 
rural community in Colombia, selection & task & effectiveness, book, 
12203 
secondary school teachers in Ghana, 11515 
selection, interjudge agreement, 13569 
values, college student vs volunteers, 6571 
Peers (see also next headings) 
acceptance-rejection, & academic achievement, high school, 4102 
activity & child activity, 13071 
& adult conformity, adolescent, 9946 
approval, & sex role acceptance, children, 7576 $ 
elementary school underachievement, selection & personality, 10429 
influence & authority defiance, 5399 
relations & social dating & academic performance, student, 4590 
socioeconomic status & influence, with children, 412 
Peer Rating (see also Rating) 
leadership success prediction, 12662 : 
matching components, & self-report personality measures, 6084 
naval officer, & later performance, validity, 
officer candidates & cadets selection research, 12660 
personality, short & long acquaintance, & self rating, 10091 
self disclosure inventory validation, 4765 
& self perception, repressors & sensitizers, 12309. 
smoking & alcohol drinking, vs self report, 10104 
& teacher & self ratings of behavior in school, 8061 
Perception (see also next headings, Subception) 
abstract verbal behavior, 243. 
& affect, stereoscopic, of persons & objects, 7289 
after-image, & psilocybin, 2550 
allocentric, & creativity, 8858 
auditory ера) patterns, difficulty & response uncertainty, 11746 
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circuit complexity & personnel psychophysics, 4773 
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& cognitive organization & time orientation & reading achievement, 
children, 9926 
cognitive process & to perceive is to know, 7232 
comparison of auditory & visual, functions & brain-injured, 5039 
comparison of direction-of-percep@on & Likert method, 4747 
complex behavior, instinct in animal, book, 12003 
complexity & information load, 918 
compound evoked potential & psychological code, 2482 
& conceptual categorization & stimulus generalization, 11818 
& conceptual task, schizophrenia & developmental level, 4454 
codon of stereoscopically presented facial photographs, 
congruency & Prediction of causal events, deaf children, 5849 
continuity in alternating tone & noise, 10700 
conversion of imprecise forms to meaningful figures, 3780 
& corpus callosum agenesis, 3823 
correlates of institutionalization & schizophrenics, 7919 
cue validity & specificity & probability, 3615 
decrement & institutionalization & chronic schizophrenics, 658 
dermooptical, Canadian female, 8298 
& development of fabric preference test, 4752 
developmental study, of real vs phenomenal shape, 59 
differentiation of oblique lines, children, 9924 
discrimination, stimulus conditions & response contingencies, 9552 
dissonance reduction & aggression, 984 
distortion, & emotion & thinking, psychiatry, 12371 
disturbances, & physical suffering, book, 12805 
driving vehicles, observer motion & space perception, 13621 
emotionally disturbed children, & body image, 2693 
enumeration & psychological process & shifting, organization, 11864 
errors & false alarm metaphor in psychophysics, 10658 
existential view, & imagination, comparative phenomenology, 9329 
field dependence & alcoholism, 3128 
field dependence & brief sensory deprivation, 6168 
field of study, college student, 6579 
figure-ground, reward & punishment, 2167 
food deprivation & perceptual cognitive processes, 3783 
generated by echolocation training, 6142 
Gestalt theory & behaviorism & phenomenology, 8166 
Gestalt theory & information theory & motivation, 9458 
Goldstein & obituary, 11587 
hallucination, psychosomatic illness, medical psychology, book, 
12370 
incidental success & failure stimuli & need achievement, 8318 
inclined plane while walking, blind & blindfolded S, 8295 
infant, object orientation, smiling, 5221 
information theory & aesthetics, book, 8819 
inhibiting instructions in tasks, brain damaged, 12569 
& intelligence, emotionally disturbed children, 7890 
internal vs external perspective, letters traced on head, 3613 
interpersonal, 6538 3 
interpersonal, accuracy & information, 10047 
interpersonal, cognitive styles & stereotyping, 3611 
interrelationship, ocular & dermal photoreception, 2170 
isolation effect, 93 
isolation, & ego autonomy, 4851 Я 
language & classification, Bantu, & depth perception, 12287 
language, & mechanics of synthesis, 12286 + 
loudness & matching functions for 10 other perceptual continua, 
11689 
masking & visually evoked cortical potential, 1200 
maturation, functions & reading disability, children, 7575 
mechanistic view, & cognition, book, 3517 
memory, coding strategy, 12907 
Merleau-Ponty, & i romene 6038 — 
metric properties, & learning, experimentation, 3541 
Michotte & obituary & biography, 11586 
monocular, of slant & series effect, 4821 n 
& motor development & reading readiness, kindergarten, 11016 
neurotic anxiety vs sociopathy, & stimulus duration, 10144 
nonverbal emotional communication, & anxiety & neuroticism, 
12347 T , 2 
number & relevancy of stimulus dimensions, 10662 
optimality, decision criteria, E Mi 
organization, 9461 s. N 
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organization & associative mima 6229 
organization, & color stimuli responses, 2894 — 
AD mentally retarded children, & brain damage, 4550 
paranoid severity & percept assimilation, 7888 
pattern, tachistoscopic, vs organizing for memory, 10682 
perceptual coding in. short-term memory, 6279 
perceptual vigilance & reaction time measure, 7297 
perceptual-motor disorders assessment & treatment, 11403 
perceptual-psychomotor tests, асоеи Selection, 12661 
erson, & cojudgment processes, n 
k personality, threshold vs signal detection methods, 9462 
7 perspective, children, 5-8 yr, 5281 
preference for stimulus variability, child & adult, 7292 
pretesting effect, task, first grade, 4609 
proportion in sequence of binary events, 7236 
psychology of Brunswik, 6039 
psychopathology & neurology, book, 1205 N 
Tecognition of words associated with Success & failure, 1077 
recognition, stimulus & response uncertainty, 12802 
Tesponse bias & converging operations & perceptual defense, 2169 
role, & detection of deception, polygraph, 3416 
scaling subjective velocity & distance & duration, 11686 
schizophrenia, & object Telationship, 7914 
sensory deprivation, 4787 P 
sequential, & masking, computer controlled display, 11694 
set, & memory organization & response, 9533 
Sharp image hypotheses & moving objects, 4801 
similarities & Чен in grades 5-8, 7226 
similarity estimation, scaling method, 10664 
& simulation & hypnotic susceptibility, 10736 
slant, & shape constancy, infants, 5212 
slant, direction of regard, 615] 
span, dot detection, spatial dispersion, 2205 
& stimulation & temporal order, 7233 
stimulus discriminability & behavior, 6139 


stimulus-distal to stimulus proximal & и development, 7683 


Stroop Color-Word Test, review of literature, 47 
subjective intensity & cross over effect, 3609 
Subjective intensity & cross over effect, reply, 3610 
subjective scales of number, note, 186 
subjective scales of number, comment on note, 189 
МЕ scales of number & power law, 190. 
subliminal, & signal detection, 12803 
subliminal, stress & реа defense, 7237 
successive stimulation, oli actory reversal phenomenon, 3668 
synesthesia, model, color & adjective rating of music, 9460 
tactual & visual, size estimation & interrelationship, 9457 
temperature, measurement, & adaptation, 5072 
temporal numerosity, counting vs psychological moment, 4827 
texture patterns, & surround size, Б 
tolerance for unrealistic experiences, oanalytic view, 7231 
tracings of side of head & rotation of visual image, 4782 
nes in infancy, 1386 
USSR Bice ратор vision & personality, 12734 
verbal & nonverbal stimuli, variability, 4786 
Saar deals chology, 6607 
visual tearing difficulties & Metropolitan eadi 
visual gorivition Rap 92 eno te 
water level in tilted bottle, training, Negro & white nt 
& weightlessness in Space flight, 4781 Е Еа ветэ 
8-10 week old infants, 5217 
Perception/Depth 
apparent median plane shift & asymmetrical distractor stimuli, 4841 
ај рр Teversal of rotary motion, & instructions, 3708 
co ч language А ашп & perception, 12287 
ocular disparity & stimulus intensity & i 
development, & distance, 11734 У апыр 
discrimination & body-object angle, 2208 
EI nd for stationary & уаш targets, 7253 
lance judgment, muscle tensi ii à 
equidistant tendency, 2197 feedback; 6147 
illumination level, 3644 
{шие of which Pn Views 3-D scene, 2187. 


ocular 
measurement theory, criti Mir 6149 


critique, 11728 ° 
monocular Stereoscopic, 1 


709 
monocular, cues & relative height & si zoi 
monocular, radial patterning, 4802 ups аср 
muon parllar 74 

orthogonal localization, 2 & 3 dimension: 

perspective reversal in movement. illusion, 10668 ^^ x 
perspective, texture gradients, mathematical analysis, 9480 
position & luminance, binary decision, 2186 Š 
шке Scale formation, positive vs negative verbal reinforcement, 
relative height & background, 11710 

& relative height on picture-plane, 66 
Sheep, & infant experience, 326 
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Perception/Size 


ii movement on screen & equations, 10680 x 
Eigen & stereopsis & object movement, 11707 
& size estimation, underwater vision, 10684 
& size of entoptic ES 6157 
ize perception, cues, 
тс ic depth effect induction, 10686 
strain differences, mouse, 1255 
subjective, & judgment time, 8491 A P 
sun illusion, remembered size & distance judgment, 8302 
target detection, infinite depth of focus, 
visual cliff preference & visual neocortex lesion, rat & cat, 5046 
visual discrimination & seat position in gymnasiums, 936 
& visual illusions, as constancy phenomenon, 64 д « 
visual-cliff preference & rearing & test conditions, infant rat, 5138 
Form 

angle mh & orientation in frontal plane, 2218 
Bender Gestalt test, 2923 Ko я 
carelessness & drawing precision & oral Activity, children, 5241 
& color perception & stimulus characteristics, nursery school, 5226 
& color preference, preschool & university students, 933 
color, instruction & performance set, children, 10989 
complex spatial arran; ts, discrimination, monkey, 2616 
complexity of geometrical shapes, 913 
development in children, relating patterns, 4083 
dichopic summation, brief presentation, 8319 
& differently colored incidental stimuli on cued discriminations, 4834 
figural iim dot figure redundancy & sorting, 12823 
figure identification, paper & pencil masking task, 12809 4 
figure reversal rate & мекан & field dependence, 12807 
figure, & alcoholism, & attention & reaction time, 5665 
figure, & information theory, 4808 
frame of reference & recognition, 2190 
incomplete pictures, perceptual learning, 2198 
investigatory responses, children, 2659 
kinesthetic-tactile & visual, children 4-14 yrs, 8299 2 
Muller-Lyer illusion, instructions & habituatory decrement, 2173 
oral structures tactile perception, 7271 
parallel line distortion in geometric field & size, 7240 
pattern recognition, 2209 
perceptive & cognitive images & information acquisition, 8479 
personality trait, Rod & Frame Test, 915 
Physical structure factor analysis & judged complexity, 12824 
preference, rat, 12052 
preferences, children, & color & size, 9896 
recognition & transfer of predifferentiation training of PA, 4921 
resolution & identification of televised symbols, 67 
round & elliptical objects, shape constancy phenomenon, 9486 
separate stimulations & perceptual error, 8322 
sequential part presentation & method of studying, 3643 
serial discrimination reversal learning, sea lion, 13028 
shadow effects in recognition of complex textured surfaces, 4806 
shape & angle of slant, triangle & rectangle, 10689 
shape-slant relations under reduction conditions, 11700 
similarity & visual disappearances, 6150 
& size of bright targets, 250 
spatial visualization & passing ability, 917 

aracteristics, 22 


statistical & association 

stimulus configuration & incidence of completion phenomenon, 3652 
tactile, of sequentially presented spatial patterns, 11757 

tactual shape recognition, retardates, 9164 

test, choice figure rotation, 7262. 

Vansphenomenal parameter & figure complexity, 2185 

visual slant threshold, stimulus size & retinal Perspective, 3629 
visual, figures & symbolic schemes, 8336 

visual, intensity & exposure duration, 8332 
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Р‹ 


478 


М 


angula velocity, passive rotation, 9522 
apparent movement & 


ic frame effects & Byroscopic motion, 4819 
ervation distance & stimulus interval traversed, 934 
Optimal perception of graphic objects in sideward movement, 6158 
Psych & рћогіа & apparent motion, 4818 


movement on screen, I 


yee pe d Physiological basis, 77 
‘erception/Size 


absolute Vs relative, 12804 
accentuation in Patterns, preference & value, 10688 


Perception/Social 


accommodation & convergence, visual, 11717 

activation by noise, & Rod & Frame Test, 7324 

afterimage & entoptic space, 8339 

body-part, & body-boundary hypothesis, 12331 

brain lesion, intermanual stereognostic discrimination, monkey, 9666 

cognitive leveling & sharpening, squares test, instructional set, 7367 

& color & bp characteristics & numerical properties of stimulus 
sets, 117. 

color coding, & weight perception, 10675 

содата explanation for figure measurement effects, 4823 

cues, 6: n 

азери learning, verbal instructions, preschool children, 

I 

discrimination learning, & brightness, mentally retarded children, 

10404 


discrimination of area differences, harbor seal, 7507 
display symbol legibility, vs resolution vs viewing angle, 9494 
distance cues & accommodation, 4816 
distance estimation & stereopsis & object movement, 11707 
& distance estimation, underwater vision, 1 
& distance of entoptic afterimages, 6157 
distance perception, depth cues, 8329 
Emmert's law & uses of eponymy, 4804 
estimation & familiarity, 4820 
& estimation of coin size by orphan & disturbed children, 395 
familiarity & constancy, 11721 
illumination & stimulus duration, 2206 
intermediate size problem, adults & children, 9463 
intermediate, discrimination & adaptation-level theory, 7565 
judgment & pain tolerance, 8358 
judgment of apparent size, 58 
length estimation, English vs metric measurement, 7258 
line trisection & bisection, repetitive visuo-motor test, 9466 
luminance & brightness, test field, binocular matching, 943 
measuring unit familiarity, 2212 
mental image in child, Piaget, book, 12154 
Oppel illusion, systematic error & stimulus magnitude, 3650 
over-constancy limits & foveal diameter, 937 
preferences, children, & form & color, 9896 
rectangular room volume & depth & width ratio, 7235 
schizophrenia, social cue, 
& shape of bright targets, 7250 
size illusion & relation set, 3 vs 2 objects, 921 
stimulus range & duration & contrast on absolute judgment, 8325 
stimulus similarity & backward masking, perceptual segregation, 68 
sun illusion, rememibered size & distance judgment, 8302 
underwater, 3675 
varying volume & specific weight, same absolute weight, 11695 
& visual slant, 2196 6 
visual, & size constancy, monocular уз binocular, 70 
Perception/Social (see Social Perception) 
Perception/Space 
blur, chicks, 1264 
clustering & exposure time, stimulus objects, 8334 $ 
kira z paradox in geometric illusion & dimension problem, 
621 


driving, & observer motion, 13621 

improvement & programed instruction, 5913 _ 

kinesthetic spatial aftereffect & interlimb & interjoint, 2249 

mental image in child, Piaget, book, 12154 

Merleau-Ponty's view, te 06 

perceived equidistance locus & ашаам 9479 

& play activity of nursery school children, 427 _ 

spatial direction, & internal body orientation, children, 9499 

spatial judgments by children & adults, 4822 

tactile perception & intelligence testing, blind, 10368 — 

visual, adaptation & aftereffect, prismatic transformation, 6155 
Perception/S) 

angular velocity, jive rotation, 9522 | 

literature review & photo-chemical mechanism, 6160 

space, epistemology of time, book, 11701 

visual search & immediate memory, 4813 
Perception/Theory 

computer simulation, 4743 
Per otion/Time 

auditory & visual signal duration, 12808 

estimates of time of day, 3626 

estimation vs speed of movement vs space traversed, 8311 

evolution, subjective & biological time, book, 4118 

method & apparatus, 3627 

sex differences, 8310 

speed, space, book, 11701 

tone duration, absolute judgment, 3664 

trace quality in temporal ordering of events, 4919 
Perception/Visual (see Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight 

color ceding in size tion, 10675 

comparison with standard & variable weights, 9523 
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same absolute, varying specific, & volume, 11695 
i ia, discrimination thresholds, 3212 
Ресто Defense ird veri i у: 
'erceptual ing (see Learning/Percept 
[iua ced Performance Test, Job Performance) 
abnormal, motivation vs drive, 12459 
aids development, behavioral research, 3443 
anxiety & learning & problem solving tasks, children, 4077 
anxiety & situational & stimulus influence, 8384 
& appraisal interviews, & self esteem, 798 
assessment, Air Force concepts & practices, 3449 
compensatory tracking & digital display, 13607 
complex tracing task & drive, 10746 
complex tracking, random & sinusoidal vibration, 7302 
E ^ age & translation process between perception & response, 
decrement & ionizing radiation, primates, 2566 
decrement, & v as unrealistic, 967 
differences & conditioning in psychotics, 4434 
discrimination task & individual differences, children, 5253 
disjunctive reaction time, stimulus & response in decision, 5009 
displaced vision & intermanual transfer of compensation, 4812 
efficiency & selective stimulus processing, 8407 
elicited observing rate & decision process in vigilance, 6204 
expectancy & actual performance, 3699 
ехресїапсу as determinant, 994 
ex] performance, 2287 
& failure effects in public school on retardates, 9154 
fixed ratio & extinction, & 2nd year of life, 6493 
fixed ratio, properties, pigeon, 3989 
food deprivation, human, 10751 
handicraft, & success in drawing, 1985 
high school, activities as criteria, 1435 
human lever pressing, feedback & social & monetary incentive, 4979 
зын formation & social reinforcement response, children, 


image interpreters ability & completeness vs accuracy requirements, 


individual differences, & arousal, 120 

& informational input, 8476 

input of navigational data, & manual methods, 13601 

& interaction of leader & military squad, 5416 

& interactional dimensions of organizational work groups, 8788 

level & intentions, 4646 

manual, & body & hand cooling, 3674 

measure of intelligence & IES test, 5449 

& monomethylhydrazine injections, monkey, 5110 

motivation & successful, counseling, 5992 

motivation to strive & personality relationships, 2272 

noise level changes, test, 12991 

occupational skill & conduct rules, 6005 

PA learning vs task difficulty & meaningfulness, retardates, 9171 
rsistence, after positive & negative social reinforcement, 2722 
physical activity & training, 4899 

positive reinforcement disruption, matching, 12898 

praise & censure, schizophrenics, 

prediction of college, & Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 3553 

robability learning & binary choice paradigm, children, 9547 

E psychophysical judgments, 7229 

pursuit component in tracking idu 3728 

reactive inhibition & individual differences, 11781 

reduced sleep, vigilance & calculation, 11768 

reward level, & social interaction, 7349 

& rigidity in elderly & speeded cognitive task, 448 

school child & reward & aspiration, 974 

search, & peripheral acuity, 13612 

sharing in audio-visual vigilance task, 6205 | E > 

shift & conditioned response delay change, schizophrenic, 11348 

size of closed field test, rats & inter-species comparison, 5156 

speed & conditioned stimulus duration & reward delay, 9911 

sports medicine & physiological, & socioeconomic status & health, 
10904 


stimulus & response variables in problem solving, 8482 
stress, experimental, academic test task, college student, 4870 
student, rating scale, retention or dismissal decision aid, 13471 
success expectation & test anxiety & need achievement, 2288 
sudden awakening, 2253 

sudden awakening, 2254 

summer vs autumn born children at 11 & ye 6401 
superiority reversals, high vs low anxiety Ss, 2379 

task, & verbal behavior & fear arousal, 6199 

test, comparison of American & Indonesian students, 6105 
test, of Nai & reactions of white students, 12249 

& tolerance detection task & meter vs digital displays, 7095 
total task, prediction from prior practice, 7102 

type of task & verbal reinforcement, Apis 

typing rate, material & amount exposed, 128: 

vigilance training & technique comparison, 12845 
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Performance Test 


vigilance, & anticipatory alerting signals & compatible secondary 
task, 8401 


igilance, & effect of extraneous stimulation, 6211 
Minn search, prediction & target. conspicuity, 13606 
WISC, squinters vs nonsquinters & alternating vision, 537 
formance Test 
Poen Tactual, under severe onerati nies males, 547 
dination & manual sensitivity, 7 
шко detection & Bourdon-Wiersma Stipple Test, 9144 
motivation & persistence vs difficulty, 2120 
& motivation De & conflict, E eu 
tual-psychomotor, aircrew selection, 
xem Maze Tests application, book by Borteus, 881 
Prior success & ‘allure & expectation of success, 4886 
ivacy, typing, | 
ЕЕ, ОРІ differentiation tests for older men, 11653 
haw Blocks, & vocabulary test, 38 Й 2 2 
& social acceptance, Negro & white children, socioeconomic status, 
25 


team procedures in image interpretation, 12675 
time allowed & Parkinson's law, 4: 
Perseveration ы Р 
accounting & budget, critical requirements of performance, 799 
avoidance, extinction, septal lesion, rat, 11916 aste. : 
capacity & temporal factors in learning, consolidation hypothesis, 
8469 


caudate nucleus lesion, in delayed task, rat, 2477 

central excitation & inhibition, blowfly, 1198 

conscious, & persistence of autonomic activity, 5502 

measurement & types, 5461 

response, & hippocampal ablation, rat, 10848 T 

response, & passive avoidance deficits & hippocampectomized rat, 

3833 

atial & stimulus learning & LSD, rat, 6370 
8607 


5] 
visual cues, rat, 
Schedule (see Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 


Pa Preference 
ule) 
Personality (see also next headings) 
abnormal, MMPI description, 1591 
& academic achievement, elementary school children, 7057 
academic achievement, & classroom environment, 8060 
accident proneness & risk takin; , 5446 , 
& АЧЫП, & cognitive interference, Color-Phonetic Symbol Test, 


adolescence, psychological & religious. aspects, 9944 
adolescent Q ocupar of father 5280 gin 
adolescent, & social learning, book, 12182 
& affect & mood & clation-depression, book, 7692 
alienation syndrome, Psycho-social correlates & behavior, 10085 
alienation, measures intercorrelations, 5323 
American Indian adolescent, disorder, Nebraska, 5317 
anal & oral & phallic, abstraction on Proverbs test, 3091 
& attitude & presidential choice, 1501 
attitude change, approval need & Self esteem, 12253 
АЕН їп group judimeot & issue statements, 4174 
attitudes & psychic insufficien psychiatric patients, 6638 
attitudes буа fallout shelters 793 5: i 
autonomy orientation & need for s 'tematization, 7698 
& pe ed cd acceptance, 10077. 
avior, adolescent narcotic addicts & mothers, 
ues йыл, 00 САЯ 
rth order, & college attendance, 
blind vs sighted children, 3978. 2868 
boredom & thrill seeking, 7685 
cerebral palsied children, & learning, book, 10391 
change-seeking behavior, maze test & 16 PF, 2904 
characteristics & families in bankruptcy, 12234 
characterology, object vs subject Psyche, book, 4210. 
child rearing ‘effect on college аре women, 1438 
doe 8 Ду lest, 4232 
client lent-counselor similarity & cou їп i 
clinical decision making & information, 3000 вкш 
clinical Psychology, book, 13221 * 
Cognitive characteristics, conflict resolution in social perception, 2905 
nitive structure system & behavioral rati BS is, | 
college dropouts & piri 9217 dex xd pedale 
& conformity, 478 
conformity in laboratory 
conservative vs 
constancy & di 
coronary "et 
& creativity, 2882 
„Creativity research, review, 9376 
criminal, organization, 3146 
Son ко responses, 2960 
cultural differences in ti 
ашаа occupational groups, 8094 
& culture & persuasibility, 4132 


y & private Situation, 12313 
rogressive women, 2863 

erence on 16 PF test, Japan уз Ameri 
disease, middle-aged теп, 9761 m 
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i imitative & affiliative behavior, 8843 
development & тетово nal relations, assessment methods, book, 
88; 


t & structure, biosocial approach, book, 8822 
becas] cross-cultural research, 1542 d 
development, proas & sociological theory, book, 8823 
eidetic graphology, boak 12334 

1! tment, 
фат student & academic achievement, 10444 


evening col i 

i tudent leadership, 7652 
repel & individual differences, 8851 
& free-time behavior patterns, 7701 


пес determination, 6398 _ 
£ group norm conformity, delinquent boys, 5403 
group ге & Beatlemania, adolescents, 10014 
owth & spiritual freedom, 2867 
GSR nsiveness & conditioning & sex, 8391 
headache & stress, 2859 
hysterical, type described, 4422 
identity & sexual identity, 11072 Я 
illegitimate births & social relations, children, 7965 
im] ion formation, & stimulus inconsistency, 477 
& incidental learning & sex differences, 6225 
incongruency & unsettledness & dream content, 7280 
individuality & culture, 2865 
inner & other directedness, 5445 
integration, college women, 10093 
& intelligence, 12318 
intention & intentionality, & jester py; 5534 
& interaction behavior, small groups, 879 
intermodalit ова m aftereffects, 920 
interpersonal attraction, 283. 
interpersonal behavior, dramaturgical perspective, 6593 
interpersonal probing & revealing & integrative complexity, 7721 
introductory textbook, 10080 Aiii 
inventory probability & social desirability, 1586 
job recruitment, & biography, business school graduates, 13567 
& job satisfaction in shoe factory workers, India, 3446 
judgment & speech content & sex of judge, 2789 
Junior college student in vocational curricula, 5475 
eue delinquent boys, 9021 
learner, & programed instruction, 1934 
levels concept in psycholo; ‚ 2861 1 
life history d. academic achievement prediction, 12618 
& linguistic models & religious education, 12629 
& management, book, 10513 
& marital adjustment, 5826 
marital adjustment, hypertensive women, 13347 
medical 'ormance, physicians, 12344 
& mental disorder incidence in Swedish population, 11364 
models for computer, & interaction, 23 
mother of retarded & chronically ill & neurotic children, 11022 
narcissism & forms & transformations, 8905 
national character, vs modal attitude clusters approach, 9976 
ауу occupational groups, 10486 
& noise & motor formance, 4896 
nonsense syllable learning & psychotropic drugs, 5106 
normalcy & neurosis, interpersonal relations & society, book, 11147 
Observation time & stimulus, 8320 
& obsessional illness & dichotomy, 9028 
пе response & vasoconstrictive reactions, 12339 
Paranoid psychosis induced, & environment, 10271 
& schizophrenic child, 12501 


ity & therapeutic success, 8921 
larity, 13250 ym. 


а & operational present, 7683 
performance relationships & motivation, 2272 


n-swimmer, 2949 | 
persuasibility, & development, book, 7624 


& physiology & Conditioning, neurosis etiology, 12489 
айе self di & ps; chotherapy, 11209 
behavioral research, 10532 


psychoanalytic terns factor analysis of self ratings, 10090 
Diychologi satiation, 518 
Public constructs & Brid score prediction, 11144 
il, раа emotionally disturbed, 4427 
Teading ability, college women, 8835 
childhood to maturity, 8868 
& inner & outer directedness, 4207 


rere test instructions, 9608 
on-suppressi i i 
A A I sen sequential punishments, 1547 
& response set, 4889 


Personality Change 


review of research, birth order & interpersonal behavior, book, 7686 
schizoid, & schizophrenia epidemiology & genetics, 13382 
self & spouse & number of years married & satisfaction, 5824 
self awareness & self acceptance & hypnotizability, 10744 

self vs peer perception, repressors & sensitizers, 12309 
sensitivity to shame, maternal childrearing, college male, 10079 
& separation in early childhood, 438 

similarity & empathy & intei nal attraction, 10088 

& socioeconomic status, children, 13199. 

somatic & psychological neurotic patients, 10269 

statements of impressions, meaning & centrality, 10002 
stereotypes of US & foreign medical students, 7717 

strength, professional disagreement on concept, 2864 
structure & cross-cultural research & theories, 7680 

structure & development, 7690 

stuttering therapy & client-clinician relationships, 11390. 
symbolic vs asymbolic reasoning, 12910 

teacher's ratings of Scottish pupils, 3366 

& tempo, fluency & carefulness, 522 

theological student, 5927 

time estimation ability, 10671 

tolerance for transitory experience, 1570 

traits as factor in marital happiness, 7688 

& trust & attitude toward human nature, two-person game, 11894 
types & environment types & resultant forces, 1 

value orientation & defensive-adaptive system, 539 

variation in lower-class children, 6519 

verbal behavior, cognitive activity & silences, 10092 
vocational choice, college student, 13559 

& vocational choice, model environments, book, 12652 
vocational personality types & сор needs, 12644 
work adaptation analysis, 1049. 

work process influence, 778 

Personality 

college attendance, 12183 

& counselor preparation in group counseling, 9091 
dehumanization & institutional environment, book, 6784 
depersonalization & derealization & analysis of episodes, 7848 
institutional training, delinquent girls, 7811 
job vs laboratory training, 3439 

libido evolutionary phases in therapeutic group, 8922 

patient, & group therapist empathy & warmth, 7782 

personal constructs, 10086 

programed interpersonal relationships improvement, college students, 

13494 


psychiatric residents during training, 7812 
psychotherapy, measurement, verbal & nonverbal content analysis, 
13269 


schizophrenics, book, 13378 
therapeutic relationship, theory & research, 1667 

Personality Correlates 
ability to stop smoking, 551... 
academic achievement, 13467 ` 
adult, & fetal behavior & environment, 10983 
alcoholism & autokinetic propensities, 2928 
angina, MMPI & 16 PF factors, 2574 
appendectomy & career choice, Asian & US students, 13216 
autonomic feedback & sex differences, 8860 _ 
biographies & experience, institutionalized delinquents, 12488 
birth order & EPPS, 11168 
body types, 10905 T 
cognitive disturbances in sensory isolation, 7274 
complexity-simplicity, & cognitive & motivational, 5447 
& conformity & authoritarianism reexamined, 5388 _ 
conscious perseveration & persistence of autonomic activity, 5502 
converted left handed children, Italy, 12363 
coronary heart disease, 1258 
coronary heart disease, 10902 
creativity, high school student, 12322 t 
& differences & potential талу & noncoronary subjects, 10903 
& drug response with diazepam, 7798 š 
& emotional disturbance & wives of alcoholics, 2909 
extrasensory perception, 7159 
& fitness & response to training regime, 6402 г 
handwriting characteristics, West German population, 13193 
institutional living, children, 12425 I "m 
&i ҮҮТ correlates & illegitimate childbirth & welfare recipients, 

1141 


& intergeneration occupational mobility, 4141 
& learning process & motivation, 11146 

light evoked cerebral responses, 5130 

mental disorder in burn cases, 2573 

MFS Rehabilitation Rating Scale, 13280 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Personality Theory 


patient interactions in group psychotherapy, 8938 
Perception of upright, Rod & Frame Test, 915 

Postural movements during counseling, 12540 

pro & antiworldmindedness attitudes, 7626 

probability learning & decision making & risk taking, 8492 
probability of endorsement vs social desirability scale value, 8836 
ашы deficiency & improvement, & adjustment, college student, 


risk taking, 4884 
Sick absences, in Sweden, 540 
social adjustment, blind, 10366 
social irability & кошсон & lying & defensiveness 
psychometric response styles, 12338 
somatic development, 4270 
& success, teacher of handicapped, 775 
teacher field choice, 10477 
visual evoked potential, 2184 
word association variability & latency, 10125 
work decrement & kinesthetic aftereffect, introversion & extra- 
version, 2891 
Personality Diagnosis (see Personality Measurement, Test/Personality) 
Inyentory (see Inventory, Personality Measurement) 
Personality Measurement 
abasement scores & adjustment prediction, EPPS, 5472 
& abilities conception of personality, 7714 
& acculturation, Јарапеѕе-А тегісап college students, 5480 
achievement need, 11658 
action test of anal personality hypothesis, 11277 
AR & approval motivation & stress, female college student, 


afterimage size change, psychiatric patients & normals, 7858 
anger-arousing instructions, 4226 
anxiety & social influence compliance susceptibility, 13195 
ascendence-submission, college students, 13192 
attitude & item & response characteristics & style, 12335 
attitudinal orientation & integrative complexity, 4254 
clinical & coworker ratings compared, Antartica, 10105 
collegiate football teams, 4610 
color stimuli responses, 2894 
control through construct validity, 2902 
creativity & intellectual disposition, 11169 
criteria of adjustment, 1760 
data matrix factor analysis by computer, 8838 
dimensions & part 2 special problems, 7702 
drug addicted engaged couple, interaction testing, 5672 
emotional expression, ГРА уз sensitizers, 13194. 
& extinction of GSR, 7703 
F scale, in Spain, 2917 
factor analysis of large data matrix, experimental applications, 10107 
factor analysis of large data matrix, ренда applications, 10108 
Fould's punitiveness scales & MMPI, 1572 
Gordon Personality Profiles of US & foreign medical students, 7717 
Guilford-Martin scales & hypnotic suggestibility, 2261 
uilt & self concept & personality ашин, 5481 
iandbook of projective techniques, theory & method, 4259 
High School Personality Questionnaire as predictor of academic 
achievement, 8852 5 
hostility & obedience, managers, 12342 
Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory for children, 2939 
matching components of self-report & peer-nomination, 6084 — 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, college students, US & Britain, 
10123 
motivation, multiple-method & vehicles & ipsatization, 2903 
Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients, 7710 
multivariate analysis, psychological & personality scales, 7189 
Myer-Briggs Type Indicator, & abilities, high school student, 10116 
paired comparison judgment & scale properties, 9419 
predictive validity of methods of deriving inventory scales, 7207 
questionnaire item factor analysis, junior high students, 8847 
ranking of famous people, 2952 р 
rating of traits, context effect, 2887 \ 
reenlistment prediction after Ist term of Army service, 12639 
Rod & Frame Test & emotional maturity, 12329 
Rorschach theory, 11170 
Rorschach, female college students, 1578 P 
semantic differential scale & teacher rating correlation, 1566 
signal detection vs threshold methods, & perception, 9462 
suppression & anxiety & impulse expression & ego strength, 11166 
test validity & reliability, 10110 
tolerance questionnaire, students, 13196 
verbal ability, technical school students, England, 1580 
16 PF test & teacher ability, 10482 
Personality Test (see Test/Personality) 


& modes of conflict resolution, 520 Personality Theory š 
& motor activity & empirical evidence, 11183 characterology, development books Zu 
myocardial infarction, 316 d & concept of self, by үш lames, 10253 
Pai apa juelae of posttraumatic cerebral fat emboli, 9760 criminologia research слао, 
рай threshold & tolerance & placebo, 1257 cross-cultural research, 
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Personality Trait 


depression psychodynamics, 10317 — _ 
uec role of institutions, sociological approach, book, 8823 
imaginative & artistic women, 88. 
integration & unconscious, 6620 
Jungian typologies & self evaluation, 10084 
mixed metaphor, ДҮН des 
rsonal constructs change, 
A personality assessment by college psychology students, 12305 
hilosophical, 2042 б 
үз reli; bon & role theory & psychoanalytic theory, book, 12240 
Rorschach theory, 11170 | 
Sjébring, Piece aE Saas 
synthesis by cluster analysis, 
temperament: sensory motor & thought processes, book, 12336 
topological psychology, book, 11584 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
acculturation in Mescalero & Chiricahua, 2752 
adjective checklist & secular trends, 13203 
assignment to face drawings, 12314 _ 
attempted suicides & psychiatric patients, 7860 
& body attention distribution, 10142 1 
contending hypotheses of ontogenesis for exuberance-restraint, 10112 
emotions & Шш constructs, 9005 
empirical analysis of orality & anality, 4753 А М 
evaluation & matching, Hindu & Muslim & Christian girls, 4162 
guilt, measurement methods, 4236 
uilt, verbal operant conditioning of hostile & superego verbs, 8432 
азы & intelligence & social factors, 7838 
history, & dream interpretation, 2034 
inner vs other directedness, 545 
judged desirability, judge sex & context & valence of trait, 5379 
& learning by programed instruction, adolescent, 4586 
paranoid schizophrenia, 3197 
parent-child similarity & adolescent aggression, 8722 
personal & public constructs, ranking, 4156 
personality factors development in children & adolescents, 2890. 
photograph, & affective response, 4243 
physical fitness, 4613 
& physiological trait correlation, 12362 
redictability & stress performance, 12326 
sort & religious psychology & father & mother images, 12239 
referent adjectives & judgment of Stranger, 12300 
revisited, 7679 
self perceived, & job attitudes in middle management, 6008 
self-perceived, & job satisfaction, middle management, 13586 
Social desirability & descriptive terms, high school students, 4142 
& social status Уң m status discrepancy, 12233 
statistical analysis of human variation, 10604. 
& Beo to visual illusions & analytic ability, 4793 
temperament & interpersonal values, 11663 
time estimation, retentive, 12327 
Personality / Assessment 
ЫЙ rating scales, college students & Psychiatric patients, 


anxiety self report inventory, 11654 

authoritarianism & social perceptiveness, 77 

automated technique, 884; 15 

Catholic teaching sisters, evaluation, 9983 

clinicians Dim ais reliability, 8999 

clinician’s eval luations from biographical data, 7682 

color, projective techniques E drean, & ego autonomy, 5462 

cross-cultural student descriptions & Q sort, 11140 É 

Bec pee Mobi rin by clinicians, 11161 
jaracterist rCeive religi i 

p turi guy y ious & racial groups, 7591 

Impression formation & information resentation, 12246 


interjudge agreement & subjects & j il 
enun T Ben a jj judged traits, 11163 


by coll che 
model, observer-S relation, [он 12330 AREE еа 12305 


peer nomination, short & long a juaintance, i 
person-oriented & поп Жы ш оссира! улы rd) 
e Edu ‘ as Mun & introverted by normals, 10365 

ical problems, clini 3 
problems. 8834 quasi 


prognosis & verification, book, 12452 


pesos ical reports & student ‘ojection, 9347 
orschach information amount fessic i 
techniques, modification, 5510 | ° Onal experience, 5499 


timed cross-examination & reaction time, 8837 
vocational counseling, clinical & psychometric approach, 1974 


5 16 5 m Can ер 2907 

'ersonali оой (see Childhood, i 

Personality /Development š Msn 
book, 13184 


& childhood learning difficulties, 13079 
children without access to adults, 7557 
chosen ideal person & school achievement, 7043 
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Personnel/Industrial 


developmental psychology lectures, 10980 _ 

differentiation cognition in parent & child, 2895 
identification & incorporation & introjection, 600 

& integration in adulthood, & trans-cultural qualities, book, 447 
maturity & psychiatric diagnosis, 9004 

& participation in college athletics, 6658 K 

percepts from stimulus-distal to stimulus proximal, 7683 
perceptual-motor disorders, children, 11 

& power orientation of student leaders, 2857 

psychology of social norms, book, 12202 

restrictions & cognitive style, adolescents, 11034 
schizophrenia & ethnicity, 12512 

school & occupation as socialization factors, book, 12226 
seminary & Ce н high school students, 5276 
social maturity & CPI, 8854 

sociopsychological fundamentals, book, 11142 

& structure, 7690 

11-23 years old, 13205 


Personnel (see also next headings) 


administration, changing demands, 2005 

automation, & education & society, 10487 

classification & matrix transformation development & evaluation, 
12663 

computers & personnel department, 4670 

cost model for employee selection, 4635 — 

creativity in business organizations & training programs, 12665 

criterion measures for extremely isolated groups, 8789 

electronic data processing & personnel work, 8228 

health insurance & mental disorders, 6682 x 

hospital housekeeping workers & work motivation & job satisfaction 
Sources, 12684 

hospital, human relations training program, 13298 

indigenous nonprofessional in social work, 11384 

job satisfaction literature review, 11544 

management in community psychiatric programs, 7175 

management, annual review, 6012 

manager & data automation, 8097 

manager & organization theory, Weberian & human relations, 4657 

mental ponit. attitudes toward rules & social distance & power 
relationships, 11262 

& organizational climate, Negro vs white, in elementary school, 789 

overseas, selection by manager, 8108 

Ee appraisal, book, 1989 
personal & social attitudes test, 791 

psychophysics & perceived circuit complexity, 4773 

research, information classification & interest profiles, 4719 

scientific, criteria for creativ 

selection & personnel selection, 3431 

selection interview decisions, 9283 

& sick absence, & psychological status, in Sweden, 540 

special education preparation, 9234 

teachers, identification for eu children, 3409 

e naue in high school & college & adult education, 


Wonderlic Personnel Test bibliography, book, 12664 


Personnel /Industrial 


absenteeism & illness, Europe vs US & Canada, 11542 
absenteeism causes, classification, 12686 
m need-oriented individual & goal-oriented organization, 
airline mechanics, advancement & security needs, 13589 
Pei a Australia, 12678 
le & emplo: ti 

attitudes, USSR, 1997. — ide, 3447 
ex 23 RH шоруна тагата scientists, 9297 ç 

à ahmed Mi e 
creativity ааа » 7 sition in formal organization, 11565 


critical incident method of i 
cross-cultural study at measuring performance, 800 


industrial relations instruction, 806 


J r: king & job satisfaction, 1 1543 
Job factors ranking, speci sE У 
job related needs, T1505 Жа importance, 1993 


Job related stress & strain 1998 
Job satisfaction & female Clerical tu 
abor psychology & origins, Italy. 197] 557^ 


00 — 


Personnel /Military 


line & staff relations theory, 10511 

man-to-man vs anchored scale formance rating methods, 11555 

management of training, in Wales, 7091 

anc training, & productivity & turnover, US vs USSR, 
1051 

management, assessment, 809 

management, textbook, 11531 T 

mechanic, task analysis & training, 12677 

mechanical repair job effectiveness prediction, 11537 

motivation & adaptation, Chilean management, 11549 

motivation changes & autonomous work groups, 10502 

occupational mobility & organization, 13593 

oil refinery айе screening tests validation, 12657 

organizational engineering, international management, India, 10515 

Раоа appraisal system attitude & supervisor effectiveness, 
115 

personality & situational variables & risk taking, 2025 

placement after injury, 4512 

position evaluation system development & analysis, 12679 

professional employees & management, 10509 

projective techniques, 11520 

quality control, & personnel director services, 2011 

rating professional & technical, 4647 

research scientists & creative characteristics, 11550 

role playing in interview, 10495 

safety, job selection & efficiency & morale, 3426 

selection & job analysis & worker activity profile, 4640 

selection & supervisor role, 13571 

self eie of productivity before retirement, 6004 

sickness & absenteeism, 12638 

skill requirements & automation, 9280 

testing, construction & scoring & use, book, 11532 

trade skill training, classroom vs apprentice methods, review, 12668 

training, construction, 11536 

vocational personality types & psychological needs, 12644 

wage incentive scheme, Australia, 12640 

M Personnel Test, minimum occupational scores, book, 


work & older people, British research, 8735 

work conditions & mental health, 4648 

work performance & behavior in nonexperiment, 6003 
Personnel/Military 

ACB test & optimal allocation, 8107 

Air Force optimal officer grade structure, 7086 

Air Force reports, review, 12658 

Antarctic volunteer selection & environment adaptation, 9276 

Army FASES instructors’ attitudes toward failing trainees, 
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Army scientific & technical information system manpower needs, 
11519 


Commander's Evaluation Report, factor analysis, Army, 13582 
computerized distribution model, 10496 
conversion reactions, Viet Nam, 11320 
enlisted input methods & current research, 12656 
high school dropout & Marine Corps success, 13573 
human relations training, overseas, 13574 
individual differences & instruction modes, 8110 
instructional objectives determination & analysis, 10497. 
judgment on threat value of air raids, strategy & reliability, 10508 
model for optimizing personnel by pay raise, 8103 s 
Navy missile technicians, training & utilization & proficiency, 7088 
NCÓ training systems, development & assessment, 8112 
occupation & education & attitude, Ist enlistment Marines, 11523 
officer promotion failure & depression & therapy, 5550 
performance & CFF in increased heat & humidity, 7122 
performance aids for junior officers, 7098 
personnel flow model, 6014 
programed instruction, Britain, 13578 
racial integration, 13128 
selection & classification & educational background data, 8105 
selection for Antarctic service, 9278 _ 
simulated jobs & job requirements identification, 1991 
social acceptance Tied: department: 13561 А I 
Supervisor rating & peer group nominations, enlisted Marines, 11551 
š written pibe & practical job sample tests, tank crew, 
ersonnel / Psychological Me 
attendant turnover & institution for retarded characteristics, 6969 
attitudes toward exceptional children, 6991 
child psychiatrist’s training in nursery schools, & development 
studies, 12725 € 
communication & sensitivity, child residential therapy, 13267 
community mental health center, faning S ase 10555 
day center training, psychiatric nurses, 12719 
hospital staff rating dimensions of psychiatric patients, 8969 
mental illness attitudes & rehabilitation, 1845 
nonprofessionals in mental health centers, 7952 è 
observations of patient-staff meetings in state mental hospital, 8966 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Philosophy 


рейши & psychiatrist training, normal school children observa- 
tion, 

psychiatric aide role, 8183 
psychiatric aide training program, 2060 

psychologists & psychiatrists, research & problem selection, 17 
quantity of clinicians vs researchers, 2070 

staff personality & institution organizational structure, 7817 


attack on belief, 483 
bargaining power & information, 3807 
bargaining, threat & incentive, 10001 
commitment & behavior change, 8th grade, 5364 
communication & behavior change, 2843 
& communicator's desire to influence & liking of audience, 8777 
conceptual system & behavior style, high status source, 10003 
& culture & personality, 4132 
distraction & attenuation of counterargument, 12247 
& distraction by slides, 877 
ego involvement, evaluation of message & source, 5423 
favorable source attack on valued concept, & attitude change, 4172 
forced compliance, face to face & written pressure, 9997 
indirect, & interpersonal attraction & attitude change, 11094 
& internal-external control, 2730 
irrelevant fear, effectiveness, 7630 
mass communication & collective information & cognitive dis- 
sonance & social judgment, 9960 
opinion consistency & relevance & resistance to change, 6572 
overheard counterpr: anda, 2779 
personality & persuasibility, & development, book, 7624 
persuasibility & personality, Chinese vs American culture, 9965 
& praise & group member verbal participation, 13151 
presentation order, communication, book, 13140 
primacy vs recency, 7629 
primacy-recency variables, 10011 1 
propaganda-resistance-conferring technique, controversial issue, 4154 
resistance, independent & additive modes, 5374 
& selective-exposure hypothesis test, 5376 
self, experimental analysis, 1496 
sensory deprivation & filmed propaganda effects, psychotics, 5728 
smoking, credibility of source & retention of information, 12263 
verbal, & delayed reward choice & model, 9648 
Phenomenology 
& behaviorism, 9349 _ 
conscience conception, 9340 
depressive illnesses, 10309 
emotion & introduction to psychosomatic ontogenesis, 7929 
epileptic experiences, 12570 
existential & pure & transcendental & dialogical, 6054 
existential psychology, anthropological, book, 8195 
existentialism, vs cognition, 12704 
рш) рено joey. Bj 
experimental chology, 61 
ноаен 9337 
Gestalt theory & behaviorism, 8166 
Husserl, book, 10534 
Merleau-Penty, & metaphysics, book, 7139 
Merleau-Ponty, & perception, 6038 
perception & imagination, existential view, 9329 
puc & psychiatry, 6043 
& psycho! ову, 6044 
psychology & William James, book, 10536 
chology of Perspective, book, 10548 
К уены. studies, book, 7138 
sychopathy & neurosis & viewpoint, 3012 
E eco ру, existential view, 6713 
science & technology, analysis, & existentialism, 12711 
& semantics in depression, 10302 £ ti 
social behavior & cooperative analysis of idiosyncratic descriptions, 
13158 
social perception analysis, 9459 
technology & social change, 9330 
Phenylk 
diet-induced, & age, rat, 9745 
LaDu & Guthrie detection techniques, 13315 
mental deficiency, 4533 i 
mental retardation & childhood schizophrenia, 3325 
reversibility, diet induced, rat, 4532 
Philosophy ; 
classical to existential, book of readings, 6047 
classical to existential, readings book, 7140 
consciousness of machines, 8 
determinism & free will, 4697 - us 
determinism, Rubinstein's theory, regulation of human activity, 9341 
Dostoevski & human conflict, 9326 
dynamic psychology & Kantian epistemology, 11596 
educational, measurement & ordinal attitude scale, 12778 
empirical realism, logic & naturalism & probability, book, 6057 
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Phobia 


epistemology of teaching, 12722 

n & ADAM) 0025 
sence is thinking, Descartes, 5 2 

TIR aa vs Mun & conflicting views on humanism, book, 
6049 


genuine & nongenuine, 6051 

hedonistic explanations of weakness, 4698 ` 

historical materialism & sociological case studies, 449 

individual man & contemporary society, book, 12709 

Jose Ingenieros, 7137 T » 

meaningfulness of reality, epistemology & ontology & axiology, 
book, 11597 IA 

measurement scale variations & definitions, 12708 

meditation & life meaning, existentialism, 2040 

Merleau-Ponty, phenomenology & metaphysics, book, 7139 

natural science, book, 11595 

aa si onmes 

of Heidegger, introductory book on, 

of At method & causation & explanation, book, 3483 

person-world isomorphism, unity feeling, LSD-25, research, 2041 

personality, 2042 : 

personality relations & emotions, 8164. 

persons & their bodies, 4699 

phenomenological anthropology & Pfander's psychology of man, 
6053 


physicalism, psychological & physical attributes, 828 
physiology of higher nervous activity & psychology, USSR, 9324 
practical reason theory, 2038 ae 
prediction analyses & free-will & determinism, 12707 
& psychiatry & phenomenology, 6043 
psychology future relationship, 12706 
readings in ethics & morality, classical to existential, book, 8165 
reflections on human revolution, 10538 
religion & logic, paradox & discovery, book, 3485 
religions, unorthodox & non-Christian, book, 4143 
; science & mysticism & psychoanalysis, 9325 
scientific facts & phenomenolo, у, ook, 12705 
state of social consciousness, 60 5 


на! & empirical knowledge & contemporary neopositivism, 


value, book, 7143 
White's culturological theory & historical materialism, 6048 
Wittgenstein on Privacy, 826 
world classic writings on education, book, 10411 
Phobia (see also Fear, Anxiety) 
agoraphobia, broad-spectrum behavior therapy, 10189 
agoraphobia, leucotomy, & anxiety, 12953 
agoraphobia, symptom substitution & behavior therapy, 7786 
anxiety states & forearm blood flow, 1242 
anxiety, desensitization, drug treatment, 10196 
avoidance & mastery interaction, 10267 
claustrophobia & depression, 1726 
desensitization & relaxation, 4878 
desen: tion therapy, massed & Spaced practice, 12401 
tion treatment & generalization to daily life, 7792 
ing, 77 


logotherapeutic technique of paradoxic intention, 6742 
rocess, children, 6715 
КЫ pendor & insipid diabetes & Psychosomatics, 


psychotherapy & desensitization, & su; ibilii 
ИО, & pu. of studies, 9212 БОКЕЙ АШ 
School, formation & treatment, children, 6720 

school, in Japan, in city vs country, 628 

school, in 6 yr boy, case history, en 

School, symptom formation, children, 6722 

School, symptoms of, in Japan, 62 

School, treatment, 4418 

Snakes, rapid deconditioning, 3174 


DT jisturbances, & hysteric & obsessive-compulsive patients, 


case history, 


tape recorded therapy, fear of rats, 13349 
therapy, relaxation & graded exposure to aversive stimuli, 10177 
treatment with actual vs imagined fear stimulus, 7783." 
reatment, relaxation & imagining feared obj 
varieties & age of onset, 11297 E кыли 
Phoneme (see Р, Word) 
eties (see also Speech) 
auditory discrimination of French vowels & consonants, 4845. 
crying, brain damaged vs normal infants, 12568 
dynamic structure of written language, 8806 
experimental, speech mechanisms & intelligibility, book, 11123 
grapheme expressive values, 8815 
frapheme-phoneme correspondences & perception of braille, 11129 
earning verbal referents of phonetic symbols, 5429 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Physical Handicap 


phonemic similarity & interference in single letter memory, 4991 
phonetographic & semantic generalization & alcohol, 4914 
physiological theory, 9127 
physiological, acoustic theory, 9126 
symbolism & cognition, color naming, 13179 
symbolism & psycholinguistics, 2847 
symbolism, universal, 8810 
symbolism, universal, 8813 — ч - 
& word frequency, & psycho-biology of language, Zipf book on, 512 
Photic (see Light) 
Photograph els 
complexity judgment of, & looking time, 195 
& concept of beauty by children, 8696 
detection method & scanning method, 813 
expressive, experimentally qnie set, 6111 
face, personality trait & aflective response, 4243 
facial expression of thinkers vs imitators, judgment, 2203 
infant preference for encephalitic head shape, 4043 
M-F perception in male photographs, & Szondi test, 2919 
portrait, stimulus material & semantic description, 5435 
preference & frequency of resentation, 2284 
self, disguised, evaluation & recognition, 1606 
sexual themes, & EPPS, 1494 
sharpness & quality, psychometric assessment, 3630 
SER EUST presented facial, & perceptual conflict solution, 
11705 
written vs oral vs motoric imitation of facial, 5419 
Physical Education (see Education/Physical) i 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Deafness, Childhood/Handi- 
capped) 
eu Lies en; utation, verticality perception & position, 11758 
adjustment, cum phenomenon, 3271 
adolescent attitude toward person with, 444 
adolescent attitudes, & self, 8776 
ambulatory restriction vs blindness & Stereotyped behavior, 5836 
arthritis, treatment & rehabilitation, 1867 
attitude & rehabilitation, 3251 
attitudes & insecurity feelings, 5837 
bilateral hip articulation, case history, 12526 
blind children, mobility training, 7986 
body image of crippl children, draw-a-person test, 3272 
caput obstipum, & thrombolic carotid occlusion, case, 9068 
cerebral palsied children's social position, school, 13433 
circular pencil mazes & cognitve & emotional distress, 11386 
compensatory adjustment & intelligence, 13421 
comprehensive care program for children, 7978 
congenital, emotional development & family reaction, 13420 
disability labels & connotative reactions, college student, 7046 
eating habits reestablished, blind & brain damaged, 13406 
emotional conflicts, in young adults, & mothers, 690 
employment, 4513 
ethnocentrism & attitudes, 2753 
evaluation in psychiatric illness & hysteria, 12453 
existential view, & freedom, 3269 
familial paroxysmal ralysis, 6955 
feeble, environment E 
group dynamics, role theory, rehabilitation, book, 12277 
hemiplegia, double simultaneous stimulation, 13428 


Y g cept, 5838 
multiple sclerosis, neurological testing, 3288 
multiple sclerosis, intellectual changes, 11405 
I term care, community care, 1870 
muscular dystrophy in children & intelligence, 698 
enation & introversion & compensatory 


optimism & physique & social class in reaction to disability, 7979 

oral apraxia & aphasia, brain damage, 6957 

orthopedia, fantasy & self-report hostility, women, 8002 

Paraplegic & quadriplegic patients, rehabilitation, 13427 

Perceptual defense, amputee & cardiac patient, 1871 

Perceptual-visuomotor-spatial disabilities, in childhood, 1887 

Personality & success of teacher, 775 

Pent of employees, 4512 
'revocationa| training program for hard-core, 11370 

ps} chotherapy, & emotional disturbance, & motor behavior, 6723 

4 


ilitati mployment, 4487 
rehabilitation & i ibili 
rehabilitation bsa experience & flexibility, 10364 


D i training program success, 10347 
Tole-theoretical anal sis & s, 
жапе скы ү; role-related problems, 7983 


i workshop long-term рг, ат foi 73 
Social acceptance by other high PSU students 7056 
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social class attitude toward, & physique, 1869 
spastic paraplegia sex-linked regressive form, 10897 
training & employment as speech pathologists & audiologists, 11524 
vocational appraisal, 3248 
wheelchair user maneuverability, 7981 
work performance, 4515 
Physician 
attitudes & policies on vasectomy for birth control, 12548 
behavior structure identification & patient performance, 4685 
cancer patient, role in therapy, 10156 
& child welfare legal cases, training, 11607 
clinical judgment, rating form, 12449 
& clinical psychologist, education & interrelationship, 3506 
cynicism & choice of high vs low interaction specialty, 10485 
drug addiction, & follow-up, 5678 
family practitioners & psychiatric education, 12723 
intractable duodenal ulcer, prediction of surgery success, 12372 
mental retardation training, 12726 
& nurse assessment of depressed patient, 10304 
patient relationship in short-term psychotherapy, 5557 
patient relationship & psycholinguistics, 1317. 
patient relationship & diagnosis, 13207 
pediatrician & learning disability evaluation, children, 8698 
pediatrician as education counselor, 9251 
pediatrician, mental retardation training, & psychiatrists, 12720 
performance, & education, 3083 
personality & medical performance, 12344 
practicing & SVIB scores, women, 10492 
& psychoanalyst discussion & patient diagnosis, 13399 
peychotbera peu aspects, 13248 
referring, psychiatric patient reactions, 6717 
role, & treatment of neuropsychiatric patients, 10351 
social status, urban patients judgment, 13133 
Physiological Correlates 
action oriented behavior experimentally induced, 4868 
arousal & overt aggression, 10750 
behavioral bioassay method & material from uremic patient, 5134 
& behavioral, of reaction time to startle, 6222 
brain blood-shift theory & age correlates, 5116 
catharsis, 4874 
persis us & human organ regulators & physiological changes, 


childhood symptoms in children of alcoholics, 7580 

& clinical factors & response to heat, 10722 

clinical features of trisomy with normal karyotype, retardate, 9169 

& concept of normality & physiological individual differences, 11145 

conscious perseveration & persistence of autonomic activity, 5502 

divided set impairment of tracking performance, 3705 

drive, abnormal personalities, 1245 

estrasensory perception, 7146 

hand morphology in autistic children, 3215 

height & weight & occupational interest, boys, 2667 

hyperbaric environment, chimpanzee, 12989 

incubation behavior & external stimuli, dove, 12106 

learning & EEG & GSR, 4917 

microwave radiation & behavior, living organism, 12992 

noise & vibration exposure criteria, 5122 

personality traits, correlation, 12362 

Rorschach barrier scores & skin resistance & heart rate, 5503 

sports medicine & performance & socioeconomic status & health, 
0904 


thiordizane & tension-arousing film, schizophrenics, 13389 

training & youth & age, 10890 

verbal learning task difficulty, 12877 м 

work overload, university professors, & self identity, 11513 
Physiological Psychology *. 

alcohol odor Intensity & respiration rate, 2533 

arterial pulse wave velocity as measure, 5029 

body image, 3918 

brain behavior conditioning & reductionism, 11900 

brain cholinergic synaptic transmission & behavior, 8550 

brightness threshold & 3 methods compared, pigeon, 3608 

cardiovascular reactions & motivational patterns, 7745 

cerebral arteriosclerosis & cognition, 12941 

Cornell-Aro survey & criticism, 13392 

cybernetics, bibliography, Soviet bloc, 9373 

disturbance analysis, 590 

free association responses, listening to own voice, 12937 

heart rate, autoregulational intervention, relaxed vs active, 1243 

height & weight & ponderal index, college male smokers & 

, nonsmokers, 12360 

individual differences & emotions, 10906 

& neurology & biology, current research & methodology, 12935 

pathogenesis of pugilistic encephalopathy, 5050 

& psychological research, Soviet scientist directory, 9362 


Psychophysiology, autonomic balance & emotion & psychosomatic 


Й disorders, book, 11901 
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& psychosomatic veterinary medicine & emotions role in organic 
lysfunction, 8580 
stability-lability, response system, 10863 
thinning of cornea on awakening, 2521 
USSR conferences, 1964-1965, 9361 
USSR research institutions, 9360 
Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
affect states simulated by infused catecholamines, 10883 
alcoholism, metabolic & neural adaptation, 5677 
animal behavior, & ethology, motivation & development, book, 


0909 
& animal behavior, book, 9649 
arousal & cognitive manipulation of pain, 12847 
arousal indicants, interrelationship & clinical correlates, 3821 
body nitrogen & cell mass decrease & aging, 8732 
brain atlas, young rabbit, 6316 
CNS characteristics, German book, 11908 
cognition & false heart rate feedback, 12940 
computer analysis of data, 2115 
dreaming, 3677 
focus in psychiatric interviews, 11295 
higher nervous activity, & psychology, philosophical problems, 
USSR, 9324 
hyperbaric environment, Sealab, before & after dive, 9744 
increase of human physical work capacity, 2459 
intelligence, vs environment, 7697 
5 orientation AER & венгр; 6192 
'avlovian logy, sychology, 34! 
& Mon E pi edd neurosis etiology, 12489 
Physiological Congress, Japan, 7169 
m individuality, 11184 
psychological preparation for action, 3820 
reading & summary & review, 6078 
каро of respiration & circulation & neuro-endocrine systems, 
5 


Rumania, current research, 10830 
sleep deprivation, depressive mood shift & motor performance, 7279 
sleep, & dreaming, drug effects, book, 6184 
spe production & phonetics, 9127 
согу, of activity, as brain model of future situation, 8500 
thinking & language processes, book, 11866 
translocation & human circadian system, 10831 
EOS ia circadian system & fatigue, 10894 
siology /Sensory 
t cognition, 3864 
ear structure & function, lizard, 6357 
'eniculate unit response & wavelength & intensity, monkey, 7392 
b smia & excision of olfactory epithelium, 6353 
inferior colliculus mechanisms & sound localization, cat, 7431 
mechanisms & neurology, book, 11944 
ороо disc & blind spot, 6146 
phototropism & fresh water crustacean, 12971 
problems of cybernetics, 4 
retina & lateral geniculate nucleus, 212 
retinal ganglion cell response & sinusoidal light stimulation, 9699 
rena Бегае field changes & auditory & somatic stimulation, cat, 
1 
retinal receptor response, stain density & stimulus magnitude, 3867 
rods as color receptors, 2526 
synesthesia, & blindness, 10367 
temperature gradients in eye, rabbit, 3871 
thresholds & menstrual cycle phase, 5071 
ultrasound & phakometry measurement of primate s 6355 
uncrossed optic fiber system & discrimination, rat, 5077 
& visual acuity of fovea, monkey, 8545 


abnormality & institutional care of criminals, 6778 
body type & flexibility & anthropometry, male college student, 8884 
conceptual паразу» children, 8883 
fitness improvement & mental ability, 8882 
motivation, 13004 
& obstreperous behavior, delinquent boys, 7886 
& optimism & social class in reaction to disability, 7979 
popularity & physical fitness high school student, 8728 
self description of temperament, 562 
social class attitude toward, & physical handicap, 1869 


Мары, J. 
ectivity in infant, 2655 
biography & cognitive theory, 8163 1 К 
centration & decentration & age & gom clarity, children, 12149 
child development theory, book, & Erikson & Sears, 403 
cognitive problems & strategies, 6298 
concept development & school attainment, 9223 
& concepts in childhood of life & death, 411 
criticism, 13076 
& disintegration connected with old age ndromes, 8729 
egocentrism in institutionalized emotionally disturbed children, 5716 
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intelligence & affectivity, 2873 

intelligence theory, 7693 

mental image in child, book, 12154 

mental retardation, cognitive models & development, 5876 

& Merleau-Ponty, perception & thinking, 6058 

DIM jenen development & age & social behavior & siblings, 
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object concept, intelligence & affect in early childhood, book, 6500 
Domen. of motor Панто theory, ЖАНДЫ; 13061 
m theory, critique, 2057 — 
%сайоргат anal ied of classificatory development, 5238 
i 


schooling ys intelligence, children, Hong Kong, 12150 А 
— Жесе ‘scales & conceptual development, schizophrenic 


teacher education, theory of logical thought, 1968 
theory & thinking in young children, book, 6494 
views on thought & symbolic functioning & neobehaviorism, 3490 


adjusting-ratio reinforcement schedule & step size & minimum value, 
1 
Le oq of d-amphetamine behavioral effect by chlorpromazine, 


auditory discrimination control x visual stimulation, 12048 
aversive conditioning & peak shift in stimulus generalization, 9825 
avoidance of return to 181 component of chain from terminal 


ing & mirror image transfer, 13017 
brightness threshold & 3 methods compared, pigeon, 3608 
chlordiazepoxide & retention, 6379 

classical conditioning & partial reinforcement, 5193 

olor discriminability & generalization & number of stimuli, 10946 
color er ian ra LER & sodium pentobarbital, 10948 

& conditioned acceleration & Prin & aversive stimuli, 8606 


conditioned fight 
pepe riable ratio reinforcement, 8616 
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ene wavelength discrimination & peak shift & preference, 
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quality-control inspector, 7512 

ааа of responses during mild punishment, 8654 

reinforcement discontinuation avoidance & behavior, 9857 

reinforcement information cue preference, 12075 

reinforcement schedule, time out fixed ratio, 2640 

reinforcement schedule & stimulus generalization, 4020 

responding rate & FI reinforcement & time relationships, 13042 

response rate change vs rate constant & reinforcement probability, 
13041 

response-contingent stimulus in FI reinforcement schedule & tem- 

ral placement, 12082 

self stimulation & deprivation, 7408 Н 

sensory vs tonic factors in perception of vertical, 7511 

sequential learning, 12039 

servoanalysis & response rate vs effort, 10936 

simple method for off-key pecking scatter distribution, 6120 

spectral discrimination gradients, operant conditioning, 9828 

stimulus generalization of positive conditioned reinforcer, 515. 

stimulus generalization & measures of response strength, 8610 

stimulus generalization & fixed interval training schedule, 9819 

stimulus generalization & ordering & spacing of test stimuli, 10950 

stimulus generalization, interdimensional training, 13016 

successive spatial discrimination reversals with noncorrection & error 
reduction, 8620 

time-out RUE e ЫНЫ r Š ; 

varying temporal placement of a stimulus in fixed-interval 
schedule, 10962 

visual perception of vertical line & body tilt, 12014 

Lo order reinforcement schedules, 13021 


age differences & performance, 11558 
aircrew & perceptual-psychomotor tests, 12661 
a by periscope & image magnification & practice, 13603 
licopter, maneuver performance, 7106 

helicopter, task analysis, 7103 
low altitude high speed flying ability & surveillance, 7121 
Naval training success prediction & personality, 11530 
performance on sudden awakening, 2253 
performance on sudden awakening, 2254 
selection & anticipatory physical threat stress, 10745 
selection & task simulator & Link Trainer, 3572 
task loading & low-altitude high-speed flight simulation, 6218 
terrain-following tracking & work load, 7096 
SIUE, рана associate learning, 12666 

Pitch (see also Auditiog) 
absolute judgment, 912 
anchoring of judgment, 7267 
discrimination, air & bone conduction, 2234 
memory for near threshold stimulus differences, 8354 
perception of quasi-periodic & aperiodic signals, 9514 
recognition, 6171 
reproduction memory & interpolated stimuli, 2409 


` scale, 2242 
short-term nition memory, consolidation & retroactive 
interference, 9516 


time separation pitch & uncorrelated noise pulses, 12833 
tone complex, puny Spectrum analysis, 10712 
& tone duration & EEG desynchronization, 3852 
vibrato, су & amplitude, 6177 
Pituitary (see Gland Hormone, Endocrine) 
PK (see Parapsychology) 
Placebo (see also Drug Effects) 
E s psychological research, 8559 
lypnosis & suggestion 27) in psychosomatic disease, 4477 


response in chronic schizophreni i 
Play (ee also Кестеш uti c d 


‹ EA spatial perception & nursery school children, 427 
mating behavior, ` & humans, 6587 
mstrot-image reversal & monocular discrimination training, 3988 children, role playing & attention, book in German, 4057 

ылри рен schedule, ше! ie client-centered therapy, transference, 675 Ц 

upi periods & (ned interval schedule, fantasy, & anxiety, Preschool children, 12129 

— pehmi LER еи о chotherapy, retardation & behavior problems, girls, 5590 

observed beer d mixed Кт schedule, no š ДА] SR, normal & mongoloid infants, 5879 
serving behavior deg mer due D E о in childhood, sex appropriate, & semantic differential, 
ratio, imaginati 
ил pt, !l КАТ pelo dus & dreams & fantasy, blind children, 9110 
positive & negative [or e RR 7405 E. SU AS й 
раша ivergent thinking, kindergarten children, 5252 
ln рене FR reinf 5188 рг ion & drama director role in mental hospitals, 11256 
d hioc ios [s Sex-appropriate toys & disinhibition, 8688 

probability learning, choice & reinforcement, 5157 ооп сапу childhood, 8688 

probability of & reinforcement & interval schedule, 6470 therapy, СЫ Ор, сазе history, 6910 
порасте maud from Soot tachuation леша ee Terence 8 пепгозі & behavior problems, 10186 

h toy ce & anxiety in childhood, 8717 — ` 
elementary school counseling, 13548 
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Poisson Distribution 


Poisson Distribution (see Distribution, Mathematics) 
Police 
administration & management, 2010 
recruit selection with situational tests, 9284 
social psychology & isolation, British vs American, 1454 
Political Behavi 
attitudes & voting in Germany, book in German, 1508 
& attitudes toward colonialism, & political dependence, 480 
bias in evaluating presidential debates, 5384 
decoder behavior on incongruent political material, 11122 
ethnic & group voting in nonpartisan elections, 8753 
extremism, & religion, & feelings of political powerlessness, 7588 
family influence & attitude & votin; ааа 5328 
liberal dilemma in assassination of President Kennedy, 4170 
liberalism & status congruency, married women, 2798 
newspaper reading, Japan, 1540 
preference measurement, direct & indirect scaling, 2787 
presidential choice, personality & attitude, 1501 
reference group & election joke rating, 8759 
sit-ins, psychodynamics of participation, 6555 
social institutions as defense against psychotic anxiety, 5635 
survey technique, anonymous vs public response, 6580 
Thurstone scale of liberalism & conservatism, 3562 
value allocation quantitive restraints, & society, 11056 
Wallace in Wisconsin 1964 elections, 8754 
Political Science 
alienation, & socialism & Existentialism & Marxism, book, 6545 
& history of Basoga of Uganda, 1462 
Marxist-Leninist social & individual consciousness, 8746 
psychiatry as, 11192 
Politics 
adolescent development of principles, 12167 
attitudes & community leadership & federal aid acceptance, 8801 
electrical stimulation of splanchnic nerve in cat, 248 
international cooperation vs nationalism, foreign student in US, 4138 
international, moral norms relevance, 2728 
international, reward & punishment & affect, 4131 
international, simulation of disarmament & relations, 4123 
perception of candidates, & nomination & election & party, 484 
litical economy & engineering psychology, book, 11573 
resident's image to children & adults, 2783 
public opinion & value change since 1940, 4166 
values in contemporary society, book, 6549 
Polygraph 
Бопе! lie detection & stress & procedural interference, 8388 
role perception & success, & detection of deception, 3416 
sleep & wakefulness pattern development, infant monkey, 266 
кш (see also Social pes 
rst name social desirability, in children, 8690. 
measured & perceived, & intelligence social power, 5th grade, 10998 
& physical fitness, high school student, 8728 
Porteus Maze (see Maze) 
Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
acoustic responses, nonspecific, & vigilance, rabbit, 273 
amplitude qst stimuli presentation rate, cat, 5063 
auditory amplitude, habituation, cat, 11946 
auditory cortex & startle reflex, 11954 
auditory cortex, cat, 288 
auditory cortex, stimulus coc age, rabbit, 12970 


cerebral, & psychopathology, 51 

lick evoked d medial оа body, cat, 5058 

cochlear, albino rat, Vn Uh ЖО, 3489 

compound, perception & psychological , 

contralateral medan nerve stimulation, aphasics, 11942 

cortical, to visual stimulation during childhood, 7428 

cortico-subcortical system & conditioned reflex, rabbit, 7432 

distribution & form, & intra-electroretinography, 282 

lesions & EEG in auditory studies, 283 

LSD & mescaline & d-amphetamine & evoked secondary discharge, 
cat, 10880 

LSD-25, hippocampus, cat, 5109 

maturation, & hatching time, duck, 281 y 

mesencephalic reticular formation & peripheral stimuli, cat, 11948 

photic, amplitude & EEG background, sex differences, 1211 

photically by CS & EEG in cat, 1185 

primary evoked response, 8509 

psychotic depression, somatosensory stimulation, cerebral, 13366 

pure-tone stimuli & summed, responses, 10860 

skin, adaptation & conditioning & extinction, 10753 

& subsequent alpha frequency & stimulus presentation, 8531 

tactile, spine, wakefulness & sleep, cat, 27 

visual stimulation, midbrain tectum, lizard & other amphibians, 9771 

visual, & personality correlates, 2184 

visual, psychiatric patients & normals, 11195 

visually, & stimulus predictability & attention, seizure patient, 5854 

visually, amplitude & age, 5064 ` 

visually, in twins, occipital area, 3855 

Wüveshapes & conditioned response generalization, cat, 9817 
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Power/Social (see Social Power) 
Practice 


alcohol & motor skill & attention, 3136 
concept formation from negative instances, & familiarity, 7378 
disjunctive concept attainment & strategy training, 3800 
distributed vs massed, & retention, 118 
distributed, & intertrial interval, 6230 
distributed, efficacy in paired-associate learning, 4946 
distributed, in short-term memory, 171 
distribution & mediating responses & pairs ume 2374 
embedded figures, & sex-related differences, 91. 
flight by periscope & image magnification, 13603 
& General Aptitude Test Battery scores, 11518 
imprinting, distribution of young chicken, 9781 
massed, & dual function of consolidation, 4907 
massed, & self-punitive behavior, rat, 1328 
mental-work vs anxiety level, 7294 
mental, in motor skill learning, 2320 
motor learning & gradual change, distribution, 10765 
observer, & learning during exposure to model, 7309 
paired associate learning, individual item pretraining, 12878 
practice & serial position curve of learning, l! 
prior, & total task performance prediction, 7102 
problem solving performance, water-jars problems, 2428 
problem solving, distributed jigsaw puzzle, 3788 
retention & conditions of interpolated, & response availability, 4985 
serial learning, & number & locus of identical items, | 
serial verbal learning, & individual differences, 11821 
short-term negative, tension remover, 2273 
simple motor performance, 10767 
speed & performance speed in paired associate task, 2382 
verbal learning, rehearsal preventing task & association, 2373 
visual discrimination, verbal vs motor pattern, 1027 
Prediction (see also Achievement/Prediction of Academic) 
academic achievement, of high school Negro students, 
academic achievement, linear & non-linear regression models, 9385 
accuracy & counselor confidence, 5816 
alcoholic patient relapse & 2 yr follow up, 12472 
alternation, ability & interference, р! | children, 6302 
analyses & free-will & determinism, 12707 
Antarctic group performance, 9277 
aptitude tests, Cuban students, 6114 
art judgment in others, 1460. 
artificial intelligence & simulated evolution, book, 12317 
attitude measurement, of behavior, validity, college students, 10628 
auto instruction programed learning, & actual success, 13506 
binary event sequences attention & stimulus trace, children, 7568 
birth order, of hospitalization for schizophrenia, 11351 
causal events & perceptual cong ‚ deaf children, $849 
choice behavior, cards, & probabilistic independent outcomes, 8494 
clinical vs statistical, & clinical vs mechanical measurement, 11647 
clinical, efficiency & predictor quantity, 12448 
clinical, of college success & effect of training, 8982 
college major & personality tests, 5941 
college performance & Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 3553 
complex verbal learning, 6244 


ural information & ality test item. 1160 
constructs of Kurt Lewin station & Cosatiation, 8393 
counselor, ability, 


criminal 
cross-validation, regression weights, 11486 

depression, & Rorschach response quantification, women, 12350 
diagnosis & disposition in Naval hospital, 1 1281 

discrimination learning, schema reproduction, 11792 

divergent & con! it kaning achievement, 11488 

Down's syndrome & early dev inum staging, index, 9158 
dug therapeutic ге) * тА U “ ua 
early test change, of durati outcome of hospitalization, 
educational level, literacy index, 4164 


effectiveness of Bayesian classification , 10582 

efficiency of 2 multivariate statistical techniques & clinical predictions, 
12756 

emotionally disturbed, 622 

EPPS, of academic achievement ai counseling clients, 9252 


& estimation of a random fluctuation, 5013 
ethnic attitudes & agreement with Negro, 11078 
for occupational subgroups by moderators, 786 
foreign language fluency & paired associate learning ability, 11824 
future pain & shock information, 6264 
Glueck Prediction Scale & juvenile delinquent, 3155 
rid scores of public constructs, 11144 
group discussion, ethical risk taking, 7648 
high school achievement & test results, college freshmen, 3564 
Res ео! D "eei mein yr laa 
ospitalization duration & outcome, chronicity & severity, 
numm susceptibility, behavior communications approach, 4861 
& imperfectly correlated values, 907 
infant rating scale & intellectual development at 4 yrs, 9893 
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insight problem solving success, 1115. € 

шышы adjustment & recidivism, delinquent boys, 9017 

interpersonal, accuracy & information relevance, 8485. 

interview validity, blind, 4519 

job satisfaction by SVIB, 4634 

judgment & functional learning, 2439 

juvenile delinquency & prevention, 3158 ç 

Juvenile delinquency, 9018 

Juvenile delinquency at school entrance, 9019 

language, written English, students in India, 6598 

leadership & task instructions, 112 iy 

leadership success & peer sociometric ratings, 12662 

learning, card game, 11801 

Markov model for order of emission in free recall, 11624 

mate response on personality & value tests, 6581 

measurement in psychology, textbook, 10580 s 

mechanical repair job effectiveness, with suppressor variable, 11537 

mediation in paired-associate learning, 8453 

mental retardate typology & physical handicaps, 13451 ү 

military effectiveness predictors & аре, schooling & intelligence, 6002 

Miller Analogies Test, & objective & subjective success criterion, 
13534 


motor skill success by early learning achievement, 2306 

multiple discriminant, college major, 13535 

Naval aviation training success & Personality, 11530 

normalized & linear scores, 1599 

occupational subgroups by moderators, 786 

of delinquency in court prehearing, 617 

& operational principle & meaning in psychoanalysis, 7767 
perceptual deprivation tolerance, 6647 

кира & validity extension, General Aptitude Test Battery, 


performance, social desirability & extremity response sets, 1995 
personality traits & stress per! lormance, 12326 
predictive behavior, ecological orientation, 6135 
problems of schizophrenic population, 11333 
Psychoanalytic therapy, derivation & organization, 10166 
psychotherapy duration, MMPI & interview tating & socioeconomic 
Status, 10164 
psychotherapy withdrawal & Counseling-Readiness Scale, 12382 
fe achievement & auditory discrimination ability, children, 
recursive binary sequences, & event run structure, 1014 
redundancy & entropy of half-tone pictures, 2448 
reenlistment, after Ist term of Arm service, 12639 
rehabilitation success with MMPI demographic data, 6913 
rote learning, ability, by Modern Language Aptitude Test, 6249 
school dropouts, sociometric choices & teacher rating, 8081 
school withdrawal, & mental health, 11480 
Shipley-Hartford, of individual intellectual functioning, 11153 
simple event patterns in extinction, 11795 
Sera linean 10601 
tanford-Binet Intelligence Scale & Progressi i 
. relationships, 12784 оо E 
stimulus, & attention & visually evoked responses, 5854 
stimulus, auditory habituation & acquisition, cat, 3966 
student Speaker effectiveness by direct assessment, 11126 
subgrouping analysis & sales success, 873 
Success for steno-typist class, 12619 
suicide attempt, Е 5683 
leacher success, 3407 
шн i БОО about meeting them, 7141 
task performance, from prior i 
tracking TD 8421 vendu ТИ 
bns йы, 3234 
validate empirical interest scal i 
quee, bs cale & Kuder & high school geometry 
validity coefficients inter, retation, 12765 
validity of SCAT & ACT at liberal are ll 
Ке ori tess ata 2816 соПере, 3563. рош 
isual sear rlormance & target conspicui 
vocational rehabilitation & job satisfaction, 0013606 
BERRE ST I of ч i i 
vocational suitability & 
Рей у & secondary school records, 7082 
alcohol, & age, quei 
alcohol, operant behavior & alcohol гей 
anxiety in childhood, toy, 8717 т тогсетети, rat, 2635 
clothing, motivation, & in adolescence, book, 4133 
color & form, preschool & university students, 933 
color, & motivation & Ontogenesis, 8682. А 
color, pigeon, 8587 
complexity & asymmetry, & Draw-A-Person test, 11719 
computer produced art vs Mondrian painting, 5443 
creative products analysis, 5458 
deaf children, color-form, 9117 
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development of fabric preference test, 4752 
& discrimination, reply, 7288 
emergent albedo, & US change, turtle, 348 
& hand, monkey, 
pA rare & school level, Canada, 1506 
geometric form, rat, 12052 
hand, & development, infants, 10986 
illumination, rat, & age, 2596 : 
individualism, psychological & demographic correlates, 1314 
learning & extinction of leadership, in small groups, 5414 
maze, & ribonucleic acid injection from trained rat, 3874 
multiple comparison, reliability, 6091 = 
music intelligence & tonal vs atonal composition, 12304 
music, mental retardates, 13341 
parental, CAT & TAT & Rorschach responses, children, 2706 
parental, in early childhood & verbal vs projective expression, 11027 
payoff, & reward structure іп learning, 9642 й » 
peak shift & conditioned wavelength discrimination, pigeon, 12055 
personal, & body build, college male, 485 
photograph & frequency of presentation, 2284 
professors by college students, 9219 
racial, & ego identity among white & Bantu children, 9979 
& recall eum of letters & words, 9619 
reinforcement delivery cue, pigeon, 12075 
reinforcement ratio contingencies, 6270 
reinforcement, monkey, 8647 
saccharin, 2 response measures compared, 7492 
saltness & sweetness, scales, 3666 
scaling methods, time efficiency, 2117 
Similes, Inventory & structured measure of tendency toward variety, 
10625 


simple or complex shapes & perceived creativity & set, 5457 

size perception, accentuation, & value, 10688 

social, classical conditioning & operant paradigm, 4120 

speech, test, reference systems with levels of distortion, 9518 
stimulus variability, child & adult, 7292 

Study of Values & buying, college student, 10124 

taste, of sweeteners with man & rat & monkey, 1270 

taste, pig, 1208 

taste, rat, distilled vs tap water, 1212 

temporal order of judgment process, rankings in music & color, 1132 
visual complexity amount, 6159 

visual patterns, complexity & uncertainty, 10677 

visual vs tactual receptor, schizophrenic children, 6878 

visual, & observing & visual stimuli habituation, infants, 12120 
visual, infant, 5220 


Pregnancy 


ево control patterns, illegitimate, attribution of hostility, 2944 
habitual aborters, surge! 


mammary gland develo 
numerous, & miscarria, 
parent fat free diet & o 


2524 


sound stimulation, str. , & offspring open field behavior, rat, 1278 
Stress & nutrition, & neonatal IRE 5210 
& stress & offspring Earn rat, 312 

itude) 


anti-Semitism & oedipal conflict, 1729 

anti-Semitism, family relations, 8760 

anti-semitism, judgment of Strangers, under stress, 2761 
authoritarianism anomie, US & Italy, 5331 

belie! dissonance, racial, English vs French speaking Canadians, 


belief system similarity & inter rsonal pref 5 
ystem ‚5410 
conditioning of color connotations, 5436 “оз 
& лш; 5922 
ego identity among white & Bantu chil 
Pi Ин ea res antu children, 9979 


argaining, Negro, 5395 
‘avioral intention, 2762 
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racial integration & hospitalized Southern mental patients, 5614 
racial, & leadership in north, Negro, 2751 
racial, black-white connotations, preschool children, 11063 
теша Ss, & type of commitment, national & ethnic & racial, 
1 
Rokeach's theory, validation, belief system & interpersonal prefer- 
ence, 9981 
scale responses, Negro, & E's race, 9982 
& social adjustment, college women, 11080 
status discrepancy, 8761 
Prenatal 
convulsive responses & X-irradiation, rat, 12958 
Ecc emotional disturbance in child, unwanted pregnancy, 
6 


experience & foster mother's strain effect on adult rat, 2587 
& premating stress & genotype & adult behavior, rat, 2592 
Prestige (see Socioeconomic Status, Social Class, Status) 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
concentration camp, Nazi guards, 6817 
crime, sentencing procedure, programs, in Britain, book, 6820 
Eus in Scandinavia, book, 7877 
group psychotherapy, & legal rights of inmate, 4375 
group structure in correctional institution living unit, 2810 
juvenile delinquency & borstal system in Britain, 6825 
parole violation prediction by CPI & MMPI, 3143 
programs, discipline, outside contacts, book, 4409 
PE & therapeutic milieu, 1717 
reformatory, female homosexuality, 2773 
staff training, 11535 
university affiliated psychiatric service, 10212 
Prison Inmate 
acting out behavior vs Rorschach Color & Color Form responses, 
11312 
alienation in Negro & white reformatory inmates, 5371 
correctional treatment, 11308 
drug addiction, Japan, 3125 
group Pe chotherapy & legal rights, 4375 
mental illness & law attitudes, 11092 
mentally ill, admission & classification in mental hospital, 10205 
persecutory feeling & self-mutilation, 3141 
reading skills & rehabilitation, 7953 
rule infractions & maladjustment, 7863 
social role & structure in prison for women, 6818 
Probability (sec also Learning/Probability) 
admissible probability measurement procedures in education, 10456 
categorization & molar, 1 
choice behavior, of event, & recency, 6312 
choice, vs deterministic behavior, 3815 
concept identification, of positive instances & relevant dimensions, 
12920 


concepts, teaching method, Sth grade, 3339 
conditional, & psychological reality of phrase-structure rules, 4956 
contiguity theory & contingency management, 10549 
discrimination learning & conditioning parameter model, 4725 
distribution, of rank totals, 7188 
endorsement vs social desirability scale value, 8836 
estimates, conservatism, & payoff & response mode, 11887 
event, & choice & risk instructions & choice behavior, 11891 
extrasensory perception, & time, 3486 N) 1 
factorial effects in categorization of externally distributed stimulus 
samples, 11777 
future success & coalition formation, 12924 
induction Bayesian inference, 9389 š 
introductory textbook in statistical analysis, 8219 
item & sequential, & serial acquisition, 3731 
judgments & task conditions & performance, preschool, 5250 
Markov chain with stationary transition, & finite sequence theorems, 
10596 
matching in concept identification, 5004 
mathematical model, 8210 d 3 
model for admission-remission prediction, schizophrenics, 10284 
model, two-choice situation, cognitive, 7181 — M гар :. 
multidimensional response prediction from unidimensional stimuli, 
2286 
multiple choice test, of chance success, 12777 
openness to experience effect in small group, 494 
personality correlates of risk taking, 4884 
prediction of complex verbal learning, 6244 
reinforced choice behavior, pigeon, 1 Я 
оса & concurrent schedules of interresponse time, rat, 
64 
reinforcement history & risk-taking behavior, 5010 $ 
lop & rate constant vs change in response rate, pigeon, 
1 
reinforcement, as function of interresponse time & model, 11627 
reinforcement, on rate response, rat, 6466 
e 
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replacement vs nonreplacement & sample size, MMPI response 
distribution & chance, 9431 
шот technique, change reproducibility & scalogram analysis, 


response & reinforcement & interval schedule, 6470 
response theory, estimation of weight & loudness, 6141 
response, & sequence of limiting distributions, 6094 
schizophrenia, ability to perceive, 12508 
scoring of multiple choice test, number of items, 3559 
set i сш variable & counting & binomial distribution, textbook, 
sign test short table & estimation of median, 3540 
stationary value mechanisms & expected utility theory, 11633 
statistics, introductory textbook, 10590 
structure of responses to qe of binary events, 11632 
subjective, & anticipatory effort, 9532 
subjective, for unions of events, 10758 
subjective, internal consistency, 1129 
subjective, perception of figures, 3648 
success, & incentives, & heart rate, & reaction time, 135 
table, of 1 success in N independent trials, 3547 ` 
training, pattern transfer vs component discrimination, 1018 
transitional, in anagram solution, 1120 
uncertainty & apprehension span, 10762 
visual search task, & payoff, 9477 
1-choice structure in groups, 9394 
Probability Learning (see Learning/Probability) 
Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, Decision Making) 
alcohol, mood & word association & creativity, 7438 
algorithm, learning & novelty & generalization, 10818 
ambiguous anagrams, solution order & word frequency, 2424 
anagram solution & eye movement, 11739 
anagram solution time & multiple solution anagrams, 2425 
anagram solution times & individual differences, 2431 
anagram solution time distribution, 7371 
anagram solution, transitional probability, 1120 
anagram solving & bigram rank & word fr: uon 9635 
anagram, word & nonsense, S-R médiational model, 
anagrams, letter moves & word frequency, 9636 
anxiety & cognition, elementary school students, 13515 
anxiety & response competition, 2430 
arithmetic problem structure & pupil formulation, 6296 
arithmetic, mistakes in, elementary school, 1013 
& brain & environment & genetics, rat, 12010 
centration & decentration & age & problem clarity, children, 12149 
complex discrimination, contingent identity & position, 2423 
computer generated instructions &, strategies, children, 13509 
computer, & concept learning & intelligence, book, 8232 
& concept attainment behavior, 185 
concept identification, frequency & latency data, 12914 ~ 
concept identification, transfer, irrelevant dimensions, 12917 
conceptual ability & academic achievement & experiential back- 
ground, retardates, 9152 
concrete vs symbolic, relevant vs irrelevant names, 2426 
conscious mediating processes, 3795 5 
& cortical excitability in second signal systems of connection, 1194 
creative vs noncreative college student, 4223 
creative, & group structure, 6595 
creative, & LSD, professional employees, 11967 
creativity & vocabulary & sex, & incidental cue use, anagram, 12919 
deafness, & social interaction, 5847 
decision making, vs bargaining, 12933 " 
determinants of choice between achievement & nonachievement, 2432 
diagnostic, & representation & strategy & clinical neurologists, 13317 
distributed practice, jigsaw puzzle, 3788 
education classroom, 7004 к 
expectancy, nonverbal, binary guessing game, 1121 
experience at different ages, rat, 5144 
eye movements in search task & computer, 12772 
familiarization & formulation & solution, & eye movement, 1123 
functions available & relevant experience selection, 11873 
group structure & productivity, elementary school children, 12916 
group, & leader attitudes & solution acceptance & quality, 5417 
group, communication restraints, 12273 
grouping vs isolation, multiplication task, 3787 
roups, & individual beliefs, 493 
š GSR & vegeto-sensory feedback, 1206 | 
high school mathematics, prerequisite learning & transfer, 10819 
high school mathematics, & prior learning, 10820 
incongruity & belief rating, & reasoning error, 9627 
individual vs dyad, member ERA ШЕР. 
information acquisition strategies, asa 
information Dies Bs model, digital & analogue thinking, 11872 
information use & efficiency & concept attainment, 1116 
insight, success prediction, 1115 
intuitive estimation of number list means, 9633 
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& кеги & anxiety & performance, children, 4077 
learning 
9634 1 N 
learning & semantic information, 3791 p 
machine circuitry, decision rules for trouble shooting, 13579 
Maier's horse trading, sex differences, 1114 
managements prime responsibility, 4658 
mathematical, & motivation, 8483 
memorized material, р 'oblem length & solution time, 1117 
mental development, 5-15 yr olds, 13093 — — 
mental multiplication, & information processing, 12913 
mentally retarded vs normal children, 5895 
methods & elements, 5-6% «уг of age, 9925 
& Hep of children, 6297 — _ 
nonsense & word anagram solution time, 12912 
number of training trials, water-jars problems, 2428 
oddity problem & oddity instructions, 1118 
oddity-problem learning developmental study, children, 5235 
operative thinking, at control panel, 8481 
order of response, 2422 
organizational, by groups, educational model, 5910 
organtational, diagnosis changes & T group training, 12671 
originality, & single vs multiple-solution training problems, 11874 
hilosophic-mindedness & flexibility, 4992 
iaget’s theory, strategies, 6298 
planning method vs hypothesis testing, 4999 
practice stage & mental abilities transfer, 10775 
pretraining with relevant names, 2427 
problem comprehension levels, children, 1420 
processes, & Rorschach protocols, 2429 
programed instruction for asking questions, 6th grade, 746 
роне learning, written verbalization & information timing, 


reasoning complexity, 3781 

reversal & interdimensional shifts & cue cards, 3789 
reversal & interdimensional shifts & instructions, 3790 
schizophrenia, latent & invisible qualities of objects, 13381 

selectivity in thinking, human vs computer, 3796 

ca rye & incongruent task performance & defensive bchavior, 


semantic satiation with relevant word, 11876 


sentence construction, reinfc instructions & conditioning, 


3793 E 
set breaking, with college students, 991 
skill & programed perds Ja I grads 3351 
small groups with one & two experts, 5418 
social caseworker's оп client behalf, 10363 
social і women, 129| 


& response, squirrel monkey, 12038 
nth of2 ur ce Edel ру лајт 11877 


verbal arithmetic problems & thought processes, elementary school, 
verbal behavior, labeling & fi 
stress 


ДЫ ay enon a 


workii СОЛ 
Z'atmolos transposition problem 4x 5 yr olds, 5248 


age & experience, rescarch chemists, 13590. 
вор ue & problem solving, elementary school children, 
incentive. 


10588 
attitude vs learnii 
Ж 3 vs learning & skill, 1994 


Instruction i 
conventional icon [түз rud 
achievement motivation & meis е v 


achievement, & reinforcement & aptitude & autonomy effects, 7. 
algebra, inductive & deductive methods, “aya ats 
arithmetic, deaf children, 1028 ls 
Lied forces, Britain, 13578 

questions in problem solving, 6th grade science, 7. 
Pte & teaching-learning efficiency, 11471 s 
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cognitive-Gestalt & computer-mathematical approaches, 


Programed Instruction 


automated curriculum & excellent teacher characteristics, 1 3466 
automated training program for aphasics, 7997 
aviation electronics, vs conventional, 4637 
beginning reading, 13498 а 
blackout ratio & overt responding, 5915 
Britain, 751 tee Н 
case studies & experimental study of clinical guessing, 10233 
cash & account transactions for sales assistants, 198 
computer arithmetic, 10432 nee 
computer as aid, data Processing principles, 13577 
EUR format location, 13495 
criminal law, acquisition & application, 1938 
criteria & review of research, 8050 
criterion test difficulty & efficiency indexes, 13502 
& cybernetics in grammar school, 9206 
definition, learning & information theory, 9204 
density ratio experimental study, 7020 
descriptive geometry, 13497 
differential effectiveness & alcoholism control, 13499 
educational developments, & emotionally disturbed children, 12592 
educational psychology, 11473 
effectiveness, response-contingent material, 3355 
efficiency, vs conventional, 3356 
facts & concepts & evaluation, 13505 
facts & concepts teaching, 8049 
feedback delay & postfeedback interval, 9203 
feedback delay interval effect, 141 
General Solver Program & thinking, 7025 
government training programs, 811 
grammar & comprehension, 5918 
rammar, Rumania, 9207 
group interaction, & problem solving, 9209 
uos to DOES preparation, book, 10433 
istory, 591 
implementing looping, simplified technique, 7017 
individual differences & self instructional material adaptation, 11475 
individual, vs traditional instruction, college physiology, 13508 
interpersonal relationships improvement, college students, 13494 
interpolated in conventional instruction & attitude of learner, 5984 
intuitive interpretation of statistics of relationship, 7031 
knowledge of results & item order, 7022 
& learner personality, 1934 
learning curves & mental retardation, 1930 
үн models & mathematical optimization, 13500 
linear & branch programs & learning intervals & cognition, 7019 
linear & continuous texts, female adults, 1936 
linear & skip-branching program comparison, 2113 
longitude & latitude, 6th grade, 5920 
mapping didactic sequences, 13493 
materials & organizations & bibliography, Sweden, 11470 
measure of programing in teaching material, 748 
military. training, NATO, 13507 
& narrative version & retention, 11472 
& neuropsychiatric diabetic patients, 7030 
optional & controlled branching & initial knowledge, 13501 
overt & covert responding & recall, 7090 
overt vs covert responding & retention, 5914 
partial reinforcement ‘adigm, 7005 
pedagogical research, USSR, 1920 
Performance & intellectual ability, 7093 
personality traits, adolescents, 4586 
physical models for abstract concepts, 7026 
Physics, experiment in French classroom, 1929 
Practice frames & verbal ability, 5917 
predicted & actual success & auto instruction, 13506 
presentation mode & step sizes, 7023 
problem heterogeneity, 4587 
problem solving skill in Ist grade, 3351 
con AS Strategies & computer generated instructions, 
problem solving, written verbalization & information timing, 9208 
Program variations & instructional outcomes, 9205 ii 
uud и & performance, 5919 
er vs responder, college student, 1933 
E research & E instruction, 1937 
ing tape & audio-electronics, inhibi 
reading, with context UMEN inhibited learners, 13540 
ced feedback, 7024 
research, intelligence & achievement, 7033 
response method & intra-frame SIR 1932 
ee modes & item type, 6th grade, 11476 
Teview effect on retention, 747 
scholastic aptitude & autonomy & achievement & EPPS, 3352 
school p VS register use, 13496 т 
Mp ere mapping, 13492 
Social behavior & observer mediation, 13504 


Programing 


spatial visualization improvement, 5913 
& student ability, 7018 
table of information vs linear programs, 13510 
tape recorder as programer, 6124 
teacher attitudes analysis, 13256 
& teacher supervised small group instruction, 13503 
& teacher-led small group instruction vs classroom method, 7th grade 
arithmetic, 11474 
teaching machine for retardates, 712 
& teaching machines, German book, 1928 
teaching machines, history & method, 1931 
teaching, vs conventional, 5921 
& technical, individualized, & creative thinking, 5911 
text & achievement & instruction technique, 8047 
texts, effectiveness assessment, 7027 
training time, 4638 
verbal PA learning, complex уз simple procedures, 7032 
visual discrimination automated apparatus, 8285 
written sentence learning & response mode, 7029. 
Programing 
automatic, of spectral stimuli using monochromator, 10651 
clustering analysis, MMPI data, 9409 
computer visual scene analysis & learning & question asking 
technique, 9412 
computer, analysis of variance, 2116 
computer, for simulator control, 13605 
dynamic, & multistage decision making task & unknown problem 
duration, 12931 
dynamic, & simulation of initial echec interview, 13218 
FORTRAN for orthonormal polynomial generation, 2109 
FORTRAN for porta-punch test card scoring, 2111 
Fortran IV for minimum residual factor analysis, 876 
FORTRAN subroutine for z & t & F value probabilities, 2098 
linear & skip-branching, teaching in secondary school, 2113 
MMPI & CPI interpretation, 11167 
simulation, IPL-V technique, 2108 
subroutine to refine inverse of matrix, 2093 
Progressive Matrices Test 
bibliography, 12743 
brain damage & aphasia, & vigilance tests, 1897 
construct validity, 7203 
discrimination learning, as criterion, with mentally retarded, 9420 
empirical validity, retardates, 10402 
intelligence testing with Pakistani children, 856 
nonverbal intelligence test, entering college student, 11152 
& Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale & predictive relationships, 12784 
Pee (see also Defense Mechanism) 
clothing, & modesty & ornamentation, 9959 
ease of denial & defensive, decisiveness, 6619 
evolution of painting, disturbed artist, 5483 
identification in therapeutic process, 7774 
imagery in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 10134 4 
objective body self projection in human figure drawing, 10129 
persecutory feeling & self-mutilation in prisoners, 3141 
student psychological reports & personality assessment, 9347 
Projective Technique (see also Rorschach, TAT) 
affect, children, France vs US, incomplete story, 4049 _ 
ambiguous & structured stimuli, theoretical considerations, 8870 
anxiety measures & conditioning rate, 2858 
approval need, Pea & validation, 12358 
Arrow-Dot subtest of IES test, Negro adolescents, 8875 
Bender Gestalt Peek-Quast & Hain scoring, 2959 
Blacky Picture Test & Italian American differences, 4261 
Blacky Pictures, & memory, 1571 ў 
Blacky pictures, defense preferences of family & sex groups, 2925 
Blacky Pictures, orality & smoking, 7831 
Blacky test & sex differences & castrating agent, 11177 i 
blindness & deafness & retardation & speech & motor disorders, 
12460 
brain-injured subjects & House-Tree-Person test, 5129 
change-proneness, farmers in India, 13212 
children interviews & protocol evaluation, 10131 
children, caution & response time, & school achievement, 12352 
Children's Apperception Test, research, 6667, „, 
Children's Apperception Test human figure modification, 9427 
Children's Apperception Test animal & human forms, 9437 
color in personality assessment, & dreams, & ego, 5462 
Concept Evaluation Technique research review, 7197 
Corman's PN test interpretation of melancholy child, 6661 
Corman's PN test with children & adolescents, 3 
DAP Body-image Disturbance Scale & drawing quality, 43 
delusion, paranoid schizophrenia, case history, 12532 
Design Perception Cards test, 8239 
Draw-a-Family test, 4260 
drawing content, S's awareness & reinforcement, 7735 
drawing sexually undifferentiated human figures, female, 556 
F/E Technique, feelings underlying feeling, 1600 
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Family Relations Indicator for parent-son relationship, 5491 

finger painting & psychodiagnosis, 7845 

H-T-P depicting schizophrenic recession, 4482 

Hand 56 & aggressive behavior discrimination, schizophrenics, 
Hand Test & work performance, retardates, 11447 
Hand Test, hypnotically induced aggression & affection, 12355 
handbook; & Rorschach & Bender-Gestalt & sentence & drawing, 
handwriting analysis by expert & counselors, 7730 
Hansen's disease & body image, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 12348 
human figure drawing & paranoid indicants, 4267 
human figure drawing, criteria for judging, 5489 
human figure drawings reliability, children, 11173 
human form image development & representation & interpretation, 


10128 
14-Еро-$и го Test, delinquents, 11175 
IES Test, TER & ego & superego, 12354 
incomplete sentence stimuli & presentation, 12359 
item stimulus value, 2930 
Koch tree test in psychiatric evaluation, 6670. 
Kohs Mosaic Test, restandardization, 3587 
memory analysis, 538 
Mosaic Test & vocational guidance, 11365 
Mosaic test responses, Negro & white children, 13206 
Mosaic, Hindus & Muslims, 13215 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic Test & Discs of Walter, 6113 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic Test, measures & CQ] y qe 6116 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic Test & brain damage, 
ппе! psychology research, 11520 
icture Story Completion, validation, 7214 
pope assessment & training experience of judges, 6662 
mi Pegboard differential diagnosis, psychotic & organic patients, 
question test to elicit Rorschach responses, 7733 
religious content of human figure drawings by nuns, 5484 
research use, survey, 2958 
response length & score, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 13208 
Rorschach experimental foundations, book, 13214 
Rorschach Test response i throughout life, 12349 
School Apperception Method, 7738 
self image of voters, 5486 
self report measures of achievement & affiliation, 11179. 
semantic differential assessment, 557 


sex designations of sides, 558 
& similarity of subject & test figures, 555 
social distance toward Pakistanis & Chinese, India, 11651 


Somato-Chroma Apperception Test, skin-color & body image, 7726 
suppression processes, 8872 
Szondi & Village tests & TAT comparison, 10127 
Szondi test signs, juvenile delinquents, 13213 
Szondi test, validation studies, 887 
test modifications, 2955 b 
thematic aj Perception & retardate school child in Hungary, 2950 
Tree Test & intelligence, scale development, 1605 
validity, 6665 
vocational guidance, 11529 
(see Persuasion, Communication) 
(sce Kinesthesis, Vestibular Sense) 
(sec Reli; 


igion 
chiatric Dd chodi; is) 
Po chiatrie Pi урет: лы imm 


accident proneness & interest patterns, neurological disorder, 10379 
adjustive behavior, hospitalized females, 8997 
adolescent, & college student attendants, 7808 
adolescent, neurosis & DUM & follow-up, 8895 
nality, 7858 
tients & L-Glutavite therapy, 8963 


art work interpretation, anthropologist’s role, 1608 
aspiration, ушын, pipi & success-failure estimates, 13359 


10262 
tivity, 4337 


blood serotonin & MMPI, 1241 

body image, & chronic alcoholics, 10241 

brain organization & limbic system, book, 11194 

camping therapy adoua Ker 

camping therapy, day center, n 

& Cattell KONEN, Scale кохе & мг ee 5451 

change measurement & follow-up study, 6/ +! Л 

child & adult in mental hospital, related diagnostic categories, 10235 

child guidance clinic, management methods & data-retrieval system, 
12423 
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childhood & ward interpersonal relationships, 11263 
childhood schizophrenia & day vs residential treatment, 5739 
chlorides in cerebrospinal fluid, & brain inflammatory disease, 4285 
chlorpromazine metabolite in urine, 12415 
chronic outpatient, therapy & programs, 13300 
chronic, & therapy, 13295 
chronic, age & discharge & follow-up study, 10215 
chronic, rehabilitation hospital, England, 1848 
classification by MMPI, out & in patients, 4369 
clergy in rehabilitation, 4371 к " 3 
CNS inflammatory disease & cerebrospinal fluid protein, 4531 
& communication problems, in multilingual society, 597 
community mental health services, case register, 10343 
conceptual thinking, 4443 ) 
counseling knowledge, & counseling process, 11378 _ 
criminals, admission & classification in mental hospital, 10205 
criminals, prognosis & recurrence, 9016 
criteria for adjustment, 1760 1 
critical flicker frequency series, & medical patient, book, 10829 
death of parent, actuarial estimates vs recorded frequencies, 13225 
death of parent, decade of birth & diagnosis, 13226 1 
demented & nondemented, peripheral motor nerve conduction, 
elderly, 12497 d 
demographic characteristics, outpatient clinic, 11257 
depressed elderly, & somatic & psychic treatment, 13400 
depressed, follow-up of reactive & endogenous, 3180 
depression & dreams & defenses, 3181 
depression & salivation, 13350 
depression assessment by nurse & physician, 10304 
diabetic, & programed instruction, 7030 
discharged chil follow-up study, 11253 
discharged, social rehabilitation program criteria, 5796 
discharging, state & county institutions, 4379 
disorder recognition by medical staff, 7846 
Ditran, behavior & autonomic changes, 9731 
& doctor rapport in BEI 8920 
& doctrinal compliance & history of error, 5553 
dogmatism & flexibility & hospitalization correlates, 8919 
drawing of monsters, 1800 
drug therapy evaluation method, outpatient clinic, 13282 
dying, therapy, 1614 
early release & extended visit, literature review, 7819 
early test change as predictor of duration & outcome of hospital- 
БОЛ, 11254 ds 
eating habits reestablished, blind & brain dama, ей, 13406 
EEG, vs medical patient, & age differences, 3854 
electroshock therapy & EEG prescreening, 10192 
electroshock therapy & Bender Gestalt performance, 11227 
emotional state & catecholamine metabolite excretion, 11961 
Е таару & pict ep Student nurses, 11229 
entry pattern in vari ‘chiatric facilities & 
EPPS & MMPI, 7206 У sate ft 


EPPS validation, 7210 
estimation of hospital needs, Canada & England, 6781 
sr influence on patients & verbal & nonverbal behavior, 


family care rogram, chronic, 12538 

family life & relations measurement, 13240 

ану i PUE LAS female, 7605 

former female, vs normal neighbors, i - 
are 1088 ig] psychological & role perform: 
former, & conjugal emotional climate & social adjustment, 

former, & mentally retarded, employer hirin; receptivity Ed 
former, resocializing in community center, 3549 i 
gratification delay preference & disturbance severity, 10270 
group activities as treatment, 5579 
5m рз) Ea chronic rehabilitated, 5561 

alfway ouse & rehabilitation, 6924 
hospital ordering, & Psychotic Reaction Profile, 4378 
hospital staff rating dimensions, 8969 i 
hospitalized, hypnotic susceptibility, 11189 
hospitalized, skull Toentgenography, 6804 
hostility on TAT vs self report, 1611 
institutionalized, legal responsibil ity, 4272 
interaction influence on behavior, 3082 
interpersonal dynamics of home visits, 5821 

investigation of own biographies, 8986 
199 саса 10341 
Job adjustment problems & psychodiagnostic catego 

language encoding & decoding & verbal redundancy T1113. 
legal rights, criticism of Guttmacher article,8182 “` 
Tegal rights, hospitalization, & recommended state law changes, 


lithium carbonate therapy, 11248 

long Stay, of mental hospitals, 7820 

'Ong-term, community living preparation pro, тат, 795t 
loss of object, & silence & masochism & беркай 1757 
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LSD treatment, 588 
LSD, insightful responses, 12406 
manics vs depressives, 1835 5 
manipulative tactics & impression management, 11250 
& Marks’ & Seeman's rules for actuarially classifying, 11282 
mental health after treatment, 9077 гой 
mental hospital еѕсарее & work record & suicidal attempts, 11259 
mental hospital staff attitude toward, 1706 
mental hospital unit system, decentralization, 10209 - 
mental hospitalization & conformity, perpetuating illness, 7805 
mental retardation treatment, differential diagnosis, 13436 
metaphor interpretation & therapeutic communication, & schizo- 
EUR 13264 iis 
missed clinic appointments, 
MMPI pain ise items & birth order, 4247 
MMPI profile stability, 7718 ^ 
MMPI profiles & Atlas classification problems, 10637 
MMPI, new scales, stability, 6656 ^ 
Mooney Problem Check List, college student patients, 4501 
multidimensional rating scale, 7710 
Negro vs white, & symptoms, & recovery, 596 
neurotic outpatient, anxiety, tranquilizer vs placebo, 10202 
nonalcoholic, vs alcoholic outpatient, MMPI differentiation, 2941 
nonmedical leaves from mental hospital & demographic character- 
istics, 11255 
NOSIE-30 ward behavior rating scale, 12422 x 
older patient & spouse in residential treatment setting, 5548 
out-patient clinic vs mental hospital, 4368 
outpatient drug treatment & depression rating, 10204 
outpatients, family social interaction measure, 9049 
pain description, vs medical иы 7930 
paranoia & hypochondria, 635 
passivity & psychotherapy, 5529 
personality change & therapist empathy & warmth, 7782 
personality characteristics & attempted suicides, 7860 
phobic anxiety states & forearm blood flow, 1242 
physician relationship in short-term psychotherapy, 5557 
picture vocabulary & WAIS, 4221 
placebo response in chronic schizophrenics, 7926 
posthospital family & social adjustment, 6776 
prediction of diagnosis & disposition in Naval hospital, 1 1281 
prepsychotic characteristics, & non-psychotic sibling, 7909 
prognostic factors in recovered & deteriorated schizophrenics, 7920 
prognostic.significance of delusions in schizophrenia, 11334 
расце mental retardation, 13453 
ychopathologic & Social Behavior Charts, ratings of, 870 
сбора оору & sociometric choice & ММРІ, 11330 
bae ору of mystical & religious conversion experiences, 


БОЙУ & repression & anxiety, cognitive style of adaptation, 


psychotherapy, & learning theories & reeducation, 10169 
eae as discriminative stimulus & conditioned reinforcer, 


Punishment, choice of immediate vs delayed, vs normal, 4279 
reaction time & somatic Teactivity, depressed, 11323 
reactions to forced psychoanalysis therapy termination, 6706 
reactions to referring physician, 6717 
readmission follow-up studies & Cohort Method, 10207 
referrals & diagnosis & dis sal, 3070 
reflections on painting by alcoholic, 7855 
rehabilitation stalemate & patient-staff interaction problems, 11264 
rehospitalization & social problems, 11258 
rehospitalization vs recovery, life history patterns, 10217 
returning to mental hospital, 6777 
Revised Beta Examination for differentiating, 7861 
tole perception of staff, 5509 
Tole playing & clinical improvement, 12369 
schizophrenia & occurrence of DMPA in urine, 4474 
ae concept change & psychotherapist empathy, 12388 
sell concept changes & ртоир psychotherapy, 11221 
сушп & tuc RES 11306 
characteristics of, uni i 
potente init of general hospital, 4367 
simple time regulation, 3624 
sleep & dreaming patterns, 11187 
Re EEG curves, 4433 
Social atmosphere of psychiatric wards, quantified m ‚ 10213 
social casework with relatives leaving ны сш 
раак & therapy expectations, 5516 
social class & treatment in child psychiatry clinic, 5517 
Social class differences, middle vs lower, 13296 
Social position, former, 13411 š 
E rehabilitation, released, 9084 
ioeconomically underprivileged, crisis theory & thera ‚4300 
sociometrie choice & degrec of illness hospitalized, 590 X 
pecial service Project for outpatients, 11231 
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success & attitude on interpersonal relations, 1610 
suicide & psychotherapists reaction, 5689 
suicide, life histories & hospital records, 10247 
suicides, & attempted suicides, 610 
temporal lobe vs nontemporal epileptics, 13434 
therapeutic environment of psychiatric ward, 12419 
therapist empathy & genuineness & warmth, outcome, 13261 
& therapist in use & mode of psychotherapy, 5527 
therapist matching technique, 12387 
therapy of obsessional states, 7777 
Trail Making Test & IQ & age, children, 561 
treatment selection for schizophrenics, 11343 
treatment, prognosis & outcome, schizophrenics, 3218 
university students, psychiatric problems, 4274 
verbal activity & therapist verbal behavior, 4333 
visual evoked responses, 11195 
visual perception, vs normal, 566 
vocational rehabilitation, prediction of outcome, 10345 
work orientation & job success, 12536 
2nd generation & parental influence, 12545 
yr follow-up study, men, 11267 
sy chiatrist 
career preferences, residents, 11533 
child, m in nursery schools, & development studies, 12725 
clinical role & psychotherapy & problems, 7761 
drug use & psychiatrist age & orientation, 11242 
hospital psychiatric inpatient unit, functional analysis, 10216 
id reliability & patient personal contact, & social interviewers, 
medical student attitudes, 8174 
mental retardation training, & pediatricians, 12720 
opinion on schizophrenic diagnosis & treatment, 3221 
& pediatrician training, normal school children observation, 11608 
& psychoanalysts on war, 5295 
psychoanalytic theory & training, 11606 
& psychologist, research & problem selection, 17 
psychology empirical data review, book, 12366 
psychotherapy in training, 13232 
Scandinavian psychiatrists’ 14th congress, 14 
Scottish, opinions & practice in psychotherapy, 10170 
therapeutic & social role, 4710 
training program & trainee therapy, 12727 
& em ference & countertransference in community psychiatry, 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy) 
adolescent, 1636 
Adolf Meyer, tribute, 12697 
Adolf Meyer, tribute, 12698 
American development, & Adolf Meyer, 12702 
aspects of Soviet child, 3018 
behavioral abnormalities of schizophrenic children, 657 
behavioral sciences & law, 12729 
benign paralogical thinking, 4419 
brain organization & limbic system, book, 11194 
& changing social values, 4290. 2 
child, & psychopharmacologic agents, literature review, 7797 
clergyman's role in community mental health program, book, 11377 
clinical practice & stand-patism vs change, 11210 
clinical, & community psychiatry training, 3497 
clinics in Germany, 8974 d 
collective mental iliness & cultural, & group dynamics, 11199 
college students; development & clinical problems, book, 10350 
community clinic failure, 3246 
community, & exploratory model, 9081 ё n 
community, medical & nonmedical resources integration, 6672 
community, training & practice, 6679 
conceptual & cognitive, 2067 
consultation in training school for delinquents, 11314 
consultations & general medicine, 7857 
согопагу patient rehabilitation, 9071 
day center training, nurses, 12719 
development as applied science, 2068 
diagnosis of Barry Goldwater, 1964, 3474 
diagnostic scheme, 9002 
disorder judgments & prognostic scale, 6854_ 
distortions of thinking & perception & emotion, 12371 
education for family physicians, 12723 
emergency service & treatment motivation, 3067 
& emergency service facility in general hospital, 5616 
existential, 12712 » 
existentialism &, principles of existential analysis, 4296 
family, & community mental health service, 9075 
French, & symptomatic psychosis, 634 
general hospitals & private practice, 6783 
German, & concept of Antrieb, 12440 
Germany, law & expert testimony, 4713 
history, 2037 
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history, thought & practice evaluation, 6037 

hospital population characteristics & treatment variables, 4362 
ill, employment, 13563 

India, mental illness as punishment, 4714 

шы en exchange & methodology & nomenclature & treatment, 
interviewing, & sociological interviewing, 5804 

interviews & physiological focus, 11295 

introductory course, behavioral science emphasis, 12718 
Japanese, cultural context, 4711 

kinetic therapy, & catatonic syndromes, 7775 

Kraepelin, Emil, 2978 

& law, 5513 

legal rights of patient, criticism of Guttmacher article, 8182 
medical education, book, 3504 

medical practice, diagnosis & psychopharmacology, book, 11186 
medical practitioner’s use, book, 6698 

medical student attitudes, 8174 

mental derangement & insanity, 7748 

mental deficiency research, 13237 

M’Naghten & Durham rules, 7829 

nonprimitive mental disorders, 7747 

nursing, history, 4695 

occupational therapy training, 8175 

orbital cortex & neurosurgery, Britain, 6697 

organization & development of service in general hospital, 5624 
& parapsychology, research review, 7152 

кеш secret & its therapeutics, 5554 

pathology & drug therapy, book, 11246 

Peru, 2074 
& у & phenomenology, 6043 

political science, 11192 

preventive, in college, 6936 
preventive, school & community treatment facilities, book, 12740 
private practice & community needs, 12728 
rae practice, drug use, meprobamate anxious neurotic patients, 

12414 


propericiazine & neuropsychiatry, 11247 

psychiatric aide role, 8183 

psychiatric emergency & patterns of service, book, 6681 

psychiatric services demand in California, 7807 

psychiatric testimony in military courts, 9353 1 

psychoanalytic theory, & society & religion & creativity, 4289 

psychoanalytic training, & social function, 84 

psychosis, descriptive, & psychoanalysis, book, 6847 i 

psychosocial problems in contemporary society, human actualization 
teams, 13238 

records & information-processing computer system, 6101 

& religion, 4287 у? 

report on Soviet psychiatry & Panu facilities, 5612 

research & relation to medicine & social science, 12374 

research on social issues & observation vs participation, 5522 

research, experiment simulation by computer, 11643 

research, university hospital, scientific process, book, 10581 

& schizophrenia, & efficacy experience, children, 656 

school, educators vs psychiatrists, 3410 

& scientific & medical discoveries, 6677 

severe psychiatric post-partum reactions, 4437 

& sexual psychopath statutes, 13137 

social, 6675 hin 

social & clinical outcomes of psychiatric treatment, 5535 

social security provisions for psychiatric illness, 4275 

social, Italy, 12731 

social, Poland, 12733 

sociopath, & sociological development, book, 13320 

& Soviet social structure, 11613 — 

symptom checklist & mental & clinical status scales, 13228 

symptomatology & transcultural comparison, Argentina & US, 

11284 


system at U Si Вата NA 6694 
m work in hospital, " 
theory & ien various behavioral & mental disorders, book, 8893 
thioradazine use & emergency service & home care, 12411 
training & psychopharmacology, 844 
training in FORERO Ve center, 851 
training in major therapies, 
Minis in queen medical school, England & US, 848 
training, sociocultural flexibility, residency program, 4708 
USSR research institutions, 9360 
violence, & law, mass media & attitude, book, 12375 
& vocational rehabilitation, 6925 
3rd revolution, cont шоп em ES 2053 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings, 
gerep = & skills & traits, 8172 с 
autoanalysis & living problems & psychotherapy, 3l 
basic change, analyst's role, 2988 
biography & repetition in life, 1745 
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biography of creative personality, 7832 

Blade Pieture Test, critical evaluation, 4261 

classical, policies & values & future, 8901 — 

clinical judgements, reinforcement & cognitive dissonance, 4304 

concept of archetype, 833 

& concept of mind, 7762 

& Confession, 1620 X 

economic aspect, & psychic force, 604 

е 7769 
ethics, AUS 

existential core, & reality & responsibility, book, 577 Т 

factor analysis into oral & obsessive & hysterical personality 
patterns, 10090 

history, by Freud, book, 7134 

International Forum, Zurich, 1965,12379 

language & report of lived bodily condition, 1652 

& ins theory, 1629 

& medical practice, Т 

mysticism & science, 

Oral population study & Social Tesearch, book, 12441 

patient dream of analyst undisguised, clinical study, 5539 

pregnant woman, & post-partum depression, 664 

& psychiatrists on war, 5295 AN З y x ч Ы 

шаа & medical practitioner discussion & patient diagnosis, 

13; 


psychosis in childhood & adolescence, book, 12494 
psychosis, & descriptive psychiatry, book, 6847 
psychosomatic & affective disorder, medical psychology, book, 12370 
& psychotherapy, parallels & deviations, 5505 
& religion, & Freud & Jung's views, 1721 
role assignment, universality of problems, 1655 
role of psychoanalyst in community mental health, 6919 
self concept, etiology of psychic disorders, 1626 
social change & social character & identity, book, 11201 
training & comparative goals, Adler Institute, 3501 
training, in state institutions, 2064 
vs behavior therapy, 12717 
Psychoanalysis/Interpretation 
Adlers advice & interpretation in letters to patient, 9371 
adolescent, super-ego structure modification, 12180 
aesthetic. apone & sexual excitement, 1749 
aesthetics of art, 5444 
aggression & ego & mother-infant relationship, 12445 
aggression, change in meaning, destructive vs constructive, 10094 
aggressivity & unconscious aggressive fantasies, 6786 
alcoholism, & self confidence, 11299 
alienation, during childhood & adolescence, book, 6523 
allergy, D ^ 
altered body-ego experiences & regression & tion & earl 
developmen. 3995. 2 са E 
ambivalence, 13309 


апау ЭВ & defense mechanisms & abstraction, college students, 


3! 
anal peronai „ case history, 1841 
anti-Semitism & oedi 


I conflict, 1729 
anxiety & affect, 143. 

ind & рг problems in contemporary Society, book, 6791 
artistic vision & hearin; t perception, book, 601 

Balzac as a disturbed is 195 E yaw 

basic anxiety & basic hostility, 3087 

basic mood development & Object-loss & de ression, 10227 
blood, & conversion of Jew to Christianity, 8991 

book collecting mania examined, 7839 

capacity for flexible development in infancy, 390. 

castration reality & fantasy, case history, 10222 

character neurosis & child analysis theory, 1796 

ОО object vs рх Psyche, k, 4210. 

childhood, unconscious & dreams, family relati 4063 
children & illness & sur; ту, book, 6495" стан ори; 
circumcision as defense £ religion, 12444 

claustrophobia & depression, 1726 

clinging & following tendency in infancy, 389 

шап tendenoj Шу; 391 

einical decision making & personality & informat; 2 
Coleridge's opium addiction d & Kubla Khan 736 9% ж 

concept of work, 11270 i 

conflict origins of neurosis, 3161 

Conrad's Heart of Darkness, 1752 

covering face vs breasts during pelvic examination, 5632 
creative imagination, & ego core & boundaries, 532 
creativity & theater, book, 12446 
death in Van Gogh's cornscapes, 564 


е mechanism of isolation & Cognitive control of Scanning, 


defense mechanisms, & inborn 


defense, & thera) yy, reality confli 
dental pain, 13308 3 


hysiological reactions, 1753 
icts & personality formation, 1733 
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ression & guilt, 5634 ч 
бено & Саге confirmation, 602 
disillusionment & life enia book, 12447 
ing & presleep experience, fons. 
ue Hi BERS oes & сро functioning, 10224 
dreams & meaning, book, 11765 
dreams, book, 7826 
dreams, book, 7840 я 
early language development history, 3089 
Eline Vere by Couperous, 606. Jj 
empirical analysis of orality & anality, 4753 
fantasy, 1719 Мы: 
fantasy matricide & Spy & masturbation, ca: 
fatal psychosomatic asthma, urology measures, са 
father-fixation, 4382 бле 
fetishism, splitting of ego, & denial, іп boy, 1731 
first memories & characterologic diagnosis, 5532 2. 
Freud & Shakespearean controversy of authorship, 1755 
Freud, instincts for death & aggression, 3088 
Freud, parapraxes, book, 4381 
Freud's criticism of Dostoevsky, 1743 
Freud's neo-Lamarckism & Darwin, 1741 
gender identity & influences, 1754 Ц 
general structural characteristics & function, 11272 f: 
general systems theory & psychoanalytic base material, 12385 
genocide of Jews & national socialism, 1474 
erontology, & neural & molecular aging, 6531 
'oethe's earliest recollection, 3097 
Goethe's Faust, Adlerian approach, 3093 
guilt & inferiority & time pers live, 5648 
guilt in pathological & normal mourning, 1728 
necomasty induced in bisexual, 665 
Hessen book, 6785 
Helen Keller's development of language, 1723, 
homosexuality, 7607 r 
homosexuality & iology, & gender identity, 1727 
homosexuality genesis, 1744 
homosexuality, female, 1495 
humor, & subconscious, 4384 
hysterical character neurosis & pre-oedipal factors, 1758 
Ibsen's Rosmersholm, 6794 
id realization & conflict of generations, 13113 
identity loss, reading disabil ity, 5633 
incest theme in Thomas Mann's late work, 12439 
incompleteness of man & subjective time structure, 599 
insight modes, 3092 
learning, & ego balancing function, 1751 
legendary vow to kill first seen, 8990 
legends, of Golem, 8988 
libidinal organizations & child development, 3095 
libido кешер. & history, 11273 
loyalty, 8980 
male homosexuality, & parent-child relations, book, 1492 
mania & mourning & treatment, 1747 
meaning of work, 5644 
melancholy child, & Corman's PN test, 6661 
Melville’s attitude toward women, 5646 
memory, & intrapsychic conflict, 5637 
mental anorexia, 3094 
mental illness, subnormal functioning, 9027 
mental images, 8170 
mid-life crisis & death, 5283 
mourning & intrapsychic aspects & critical literature survey, 7835 
music & musical composition, 1740 
music, & Freud, neurosis & creativity, French book, 4386 
narcissism, 8978 
Narcissistic role in mother-child relationship, 402 
Narcissistic self in masochistic character, 5638 
natural childbirth preparation, 13306 
Neurotic virginity, case history, 672 
one in алсу, book, 393 
bsessi ional illness rsonality dichotomy, 9028 
oedipal object renunciation, 3979 d 
1риѕ complex, female, 1724 
oral & anal questionnaire & character type, 4383 
oral fixation & cognitive correlates, children. 12442 
oral frustration & heavy cigarette smoking, 4385 
oral stage of character development, 1735 
Over-protective mother, 605 
paintings of Goya, 5653 
Perception & tolerance for unrealistic experiences, 7231 
Persecutory guilt & ego restrictions, 1722 
Personality development, 600 
Political institutions as defense against 
Power, in history & literature, book, 41 
Prejudice toward Negro, 8981 
Preparation for maternity, 6787 


789 
history, 7944 


psychotic anxiety, 5635 
34 
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presidential assassination syndrome, 12443 
primary process thinking in children, 7570 
procrastination as defense mechanism, 603 
proverbs test, abstraction, intelligence & personality, 3091 
psychic force concept, 1732 
psychology today & cultural psychodynamics, 6033 
psychopathology of narcissism, 1742 
psychosomatic asthma & death, case history, 7945 
reality of myths, 1730 
reality principle & pedagogical considerations, 7824 
recurrent mass homicide, 11311 j 
related loncliness & psychosis, 5651 
repression & hypnotically implanted conflict, 7281 
repression theory & archaic religion & sexual behavior, 11076 
Rossini's renunciation of operatic composition, 1746 
schizophrenia, life preservative-conservative process, 3216 
sex differences & humor, 11280 
Shakespeare, Hamlet & Macbeth & Lear, unconscious, book, 6790 
Shakespearean tragedy Coriolanus, 7837 
ilence & masochism & depression, 1757 
silence as integrative factor in therapy, 1738 
sleep paralysis, case history, 3238 
smoking & orality factor of Blacky Pictures, 7831 
somatic delusions & hypochondria, 1737 
Strindberg’s creativity & schizophrenia, 1734 
suicide, Durkheim, book, 6814 
superego & ego ideal & sex differences, 11278 
surplus reality, religion & arts & philosophy, 5642 
symbiotic neurosis, 624 > 
symptom formation & character formation, 1720 
termination of analysis, character neurosis, 1641 
thematic analysis of dreams, inter-scorer reliability, 3100 
transference & countertransference as interindividual cathexis, 11279 
transference forms in West Africans, 1649 
ulcerative colitis, & ophidiophilia, in child, 1750 
Pied Eine in D x Карой; 8977 
уап Сор paintin /chopathology, 13307 
verbalization & identity. 296 - 
verbalization, & secondary process thinking, 598 
Virginia Woolf life & kie 6789 
West African, anal vs oral personality, & transference, 5643 
West African, oral personality & ego, 5645 
word association о! depressive patients, 3231 
Psychoanalysis/Theory 
Abraham/Karl, libido development & character, book, 4380 
action test of anal personality hypothesis, 11277 
Adler & Freud, psychic energy, causality & finality, 2033 
affect, 11271 
alcoholism psychogenesis, 5679 
atomistic-essential & holistic-essential & experiential, 8976 
attention cathexis & concept formation, 10761 
behavioristic view, book, 10228 om 
bifocal transfer in combined group & individual psychotherapy, 
12392 
body mind Mit. 10221 
childhood depression, 10301 
dreams & contemporary findings, 10225 
ego activity or skill vs sublimation, 8989 
ego psychology, 10223 i 
ego role in recovery of early memories, 1739 
extension to include dream process, 7765 1 
fantasy-inhibition hypothesis & fantasy tendency questionnaire, 
12306 
father-king, of myth & contemporary man, 6792 
female castration complex intensity & social role, 8985 
female homosexuality, perceptual study, 2771 
Freud & Karl Abraham, letters of, book, 3478 
Freud's, & acceptance, 1756 5 
Fromm criticism of Oedipus complex, critique, 6795 
Fromm, conversations, book, 713 
& general systems theory, 12380 
goals & viewpoints, 3020 
history, biographical sketches of pioneers, book, 3479 
instinct, & metabiological theory, book, 9339 
international symposium, & therapy, 4309 
& investigation of own biographies by patients, 8986 
maternal identification & sexual confusion, drug addict, 5490 
mental health, Mexico, 11276 д А 
metamorphosis & study of clinical & applied psychoanalysis, 5649 
narcissism, definition & review, 3101 
narcissism, Freud & Federn, 10220 j^ 
operational principle & meaning, & predictability, 7767 
orientations toward God, familial & personological, 5647 
passivity & identity development failure, 5639 
personality development, & sociological theory, book, 8823 
Psyche structure modification in schizophrenia, 647 
Psychiatry & society & religion & creativity, 4289 
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religion & role theory, & personality, book, 12240 
representational world between ego & outside world, 3090 
- Scientific status & accuracy, 6711 
` sexual behavior research, 13134 
sexuality in female, 8769 
sleep & dreams, 12438 
& sublimated behavior & tentative alternative concepts, 8983 
terminologies & abstractions, & critical examination, 7827 
& training of psychiatrists, 11606 
transference & countertransference, 5650 
treatment & self awareness, fatherless society, 8896 
US history, readings book, 6796 
US, & Freud, book, 7136 
3 views of identity, 5652 
Psychoanalysis/Therapy — 
acceptance of responsibility, 8907 
acute schizophrenia & depression, 11349 
adolescents, & dreams, book, 7766 
analyst as mediator & double agent, 1651 
anxiety hysteria, daughter of promiscuous father, case, 6909 
art therapy, book, 12400 
& behavior therapy, male homosexuals, 8908 
child, case, technique, & mother, book, 6906 
cosmos & surplus reality, religion & arts & philosophy, 5642 
defense & social condition, 1630 
depression resistance syndrome, 10312 
& doctrinal compliance & history of error, 5553 
drug use & psychoanalyst age & orientation, 11242 
& emotional experiences, 8915 
extraanalytic contacts between psychoanalyst & patient, 12393 
family neurosis, 5717 
goals, alleviation of anxiety, 3010 
group, adolescents, 3042 
гоир, children, 13273 
fibido evolutionary phases, 8922 
long term, multiple therapists, 8897 
nondirective orientation, role of therapist, 8911 
parent loss & return fantasy & depression, 10226 
patient reaction to forced termination, 6706 
precipitation of psychosis, 12493 
psychodiagnostic data & physical manifestations, 12386 
psychotherapy prediction derivation & organization, 10166 
psychotherapy procedures, book, 1638 
psychotic depression & time delusion, 10275 
reconstruction role of analyst, 1642 
schizophrenia, 8904 
schizophrenia & borderline psychosis, 1818 
& self awareness, in fatherless society, 8896 
short-term, schizophrenia, transference, 5524 
silence as integrative factor, 1738 
stuttering, anxiety & fear, 7995 
terminal phase & symptom return, 5536 
termination & character neurosis, 1641 
time & words & gestalt, 5519 
training & neurotic needs of analyst, 5545 
transference regression, 6725 
vs behavior therapy, male homosexuals, 8908 
working alliance & transference neurosis, 7828 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Diagnosis) 
adolescent syndromes description, 11292 
autism, clinical evaluating scale, children, 12457 
autochthonous psychopathy & neurosis, 12456 — 
biographical-clinical methods vs psychological testing, 10239 
brain damage, Bender-Gestalt & Memory for Designs, 12567 
brain damage, comparison of psychological tests, 12451 
classification of nonpsychotic maladjusted children, 7752 n 
classification of psychiatric symptoms of children & factor analysis, 
8996 


clinic admission procedures, 11286 _ 

clinical judgment, rating form, physicians, 12449 

clinical prediction efficiency & predictor quantity, 12448 x^ 
congruency of independent measurement of psychiatric morbidity, 


conversion reaction vs organic symptom, psychiatric criteria, 12523 

data, & physical manifestations, therapy, 12386 

decision making & i usage, 5654 D 

depression & organicity, Б 

RESON Tan qipi & Rorschach response quantification, women, 
12350 

depression rating к 7842 

diagnostic styles, i B 

disability рине in psychiatric illness & hysteria, 12453 

early recollections as basis, children, 3104 

ego strength, Freud's & newer view] ints; 12455 

epilepsy with psychosis & EEG, 454 a 

epilepsy, heredity & personality, children, 1038: 

finger painting projective technique, 7845 
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Fisher discriminate function, 6799 — 

graphology as tool, statistical investigation, 1764 

homosexuality from Rorschach, 11172 

inner voices phenomenological & clinical aspects, 10276 ` 

Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale, canonical correlation, 
9405 


interrater reliability & patient personal contact, psychiatrist & social 
interviewers, 13311 үшүн. ele hd 

judgment & insight in psychiatric disability, 6802 

Koch tree test in psychiatric evaluationz 6670. 

laboratory method in schools, 8080 ` iis: 

leukocyte alkaline phosphatase E mongolism, 13445 

long-term prognosis & drug therapy, functional psychoses, 7895 

measurement control with construct validity, 2902 

mental health survey validity, 10234 an 5 

mental retardation, institutionalization & training, book of readings, 
11434 


mimetic motions quantitative analysis method, 13314 

Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test, children, 7212 

Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test & age & sex & language effects, 
10629 


Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test & clinical validity & adults in 
India, 10634 > T 

Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test'usefulness with children, 11290 

MMPI & CPI programed interpretation, 11167 d 

MMPI item assembly based on Comrey's factor analysis, 10622 

MMPI К scale as prognosis predictor, 7854 

model & classification, 7859 + 

Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic Test & brain damage, 6666 

neurologically. handicapped children, 9142 

note taking, 573 

obsession & hysteria, questionnaire & clinical judgment, 10231 

organic brain disorder, 11285 

pathological consequences of misconceptions of male genitalia, 12462 

prediction, & disposition in Naval hospital, 11281 

prognosis & verification, book, 12452 

prognosis, causal & statistical prediction, 12454 

pseudoschizophrenic syndrome, 9007 

ea s prognostic scale, 6854 

psychiatric patientasehild & adult in mental Wind diagnosis, 10235 

psychiatric symptoms & residence change, 13313 i 

psychiatry in medical practice, & psychopharmacology, book, 11186 


psychoanalytic character types positive & negative verbal 
reinforcement, 11275 


oes of initial interview, 7759 
psychological Hae sa of identical twins reared apart, 388 
psychomotor epilepsy, 8012 
psychopathology classification development & research, 9006 
Pech apnea checa & differential, of endogenous psychosis, 


Psychosis, Objective Analytic Personality Factor Battery, 7843 

qun matrix psychological assessment, clinic, 13247 
referrals in psychiatric department, 3070. 

repertory grid technique & behavior therapy, 1622 

repertory grid technique, 1657. 

Rorschach protocols, 2957 

yeep papal & pink spot in urine, 3190 
izophrenia vs organic impairment, visual similarit ^ 

schizophrenia with neurolog ipe dee 3188 ed 

schizophrenia, capillary pathology & fragility, 13312 

phrenic admission symptom differences & drugs, 9043 
schizophrenic classification, ў 


i Capilla 
ко gaiten psychoses, 6005 оон 
silent films, neurosis, 12491 

skull roentgenography, 6804 

& social competence, 9004 

stability from admission to discharge, 7841 

symptom checklist & mental & clinical status scales, 13228 
MEM sce method, association of S's past with dreams, 


lest interpretation & clinical training, 7853 
unresponsive VS aos vs psychogenic, 6803 
urinary amine analysis, & mental i issi 
validity & test oce 7847 hafta a vata 
Psychodrama (see also Psychotherapy /Group) 
acting out difficulties, children, symposium, 12435 
Ad procedures in group psychotherapy, sociopathic women, 


adolescents, 5630 

changing group, 5627 

children, 12430 

college classroom & group. psychotherapy, 840 
costume play, older children, 12433 

defective delinquents, 1687. 

family, 12426 
family, 12432 
group psychotherapy, international handbook, 7781 
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groups in day-school, maladjusted children, 5628 
history, 12429 
Sudgrscat technique, 12436 
Marquis Y 12437 
теша retardation, institutionalized patients, 13453 
& method acting, 5629 
MMPI score changes, 3085 
& Mowrer's new group therapy, 1680 Д 
music mediation & self concepts, Negro adolescents, 13305 
pantomime of individual problems, 6745 
сузасы ыа livin ram, 1819 
izophrenics, in group li . 181 
self-perception! & ideal pim & other's perception of self, 5626 
state hospital program, 12431 
teaching technique in classroom, 849 
therapist-patient relations, 12427 _ 
training experience at Moreno Institute, 845 
Psychokinesis (PK) (see Parapsychology) 
Psychological Tests (see Tests & Testing) 
Ps; 


Chief, resource guide, 2069 

child psychiatry clinical team, role, 9352 . 

clinical psychology experiences for nonclinical psychologists, 8177 

clinical, & physician, education & interrelationship, 3506 

clinical, education & training, 11605 

curiosity & compassion & doubt, 7164 

dream interpretation, 10729 

educational, role, 9350 

experience & Rorschach information amount & personality assess- 
ment, 5499 р л 

industrial, & employment opportunity, introduction, 9285 

industrial, & equal employment раса roblems, 9281 

industrial, & problems in test performance of job pum 9282 

industrial, & test development & measurement & validation, 8262 

industrial, Negro vs white job applicants on vocabulary & reading 
tests, 9275 

Mead & Adler comparison, 2052 

peak productive years, 10569 

professional identification & experience vs test evaluation, 8992 

& ENTM research & problem selection, 17 

role in comprehensive community mental health centers, 7823 

school, role in identification of retarded, 773 

sources of divisiveness, 10565 

Thorndike & his teachers, 4691 


ward administrator in VA & state mental hospital, 3507 
Psychology 


adolescent personality & religion, 9944 

adult, & learning, 1440 

American Board of Examiners & professional competence, 11610 
APA national meeting as changing social system, 6066 

applied to life & work, text, 6077 

applied, learning & mental health & industry & crime, book, 8189 
behaviorism & phenomenology, 9349 

bibliography, & education, 1955-65, Sweden, 11620 

book of readings, 9363 
brain behavior conditioning, vs physiology & reductionism, 11910 
Brunswick, 6039 


соттоду, Clinical & educational & vocational & social, book, 


contemporary, & subjective experience, 1 

counseling, 1964 ley, 1621 - 

criticism of research & methodology, 10566 

curriculum & role & use of history, 4707 

curriculum planning, book, 13486 

cybernetic metaphors & models, 4721 

death research, 5288 

development, as science, 8157 

development, Cuba, 6073 

developmental & educational, contemporary trends, 7536 

differential, & heredity-environment problem & twins, 10900 

Dilthey’s, & Psychoanalysis, & explanatory psychology, 82! 

dynamic, & Kantian epistemology, 11596 

East Germany, vs Marxism & Leninism, 3472 

ecological orientation vs experimental, 2148 

ego, & technical implications, 7825 

кы gute ee 1900 to 1960, 11583 
iri ata review for iatri: 

ыан psychiatrists, book, 12366 


sychodynamics & 1 
evolution. 8158 у! normal & pathological, 7746 


шы! & anthropological, & phenomenological method, book. 


existential trends toward indivi 
& existentialism, 9354 


experimental social, related t. e, 2 
fields, need for iteration: E raah & common sense, 4702 


fundamental viewpoints, dialectical & historical materialist, 2031 


idual psychology, 9335 
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glossary of terms, USSR, 9356 
graduate school research & dentistry & new interdisciplinary, 7171 
high school teaching & guidance, 7065 
& higher nervous activity, philosophical problems, USSR, 9324 
history & pneuma concept of soul, 817 
history in England 18th & 19th centuries, 8156 
history in Kentucky, 1914-1964, 6042 
history since 1900, 825 
history, new dimensions & review, 11591 
history, Renaissance, self-portrait & mirror, 818 
history, thinking in ancient India, 8155. 
human behavior, textbook, 12739 
human sciences, 9351 
humanistic & existential, 6056 
humanistic view, 4684 
humor, 6062 
Husserl's phenomenology, book, 10534 
& information theory, 9342 
introductory basic readings, 9365 
introductory text, 6079 
introductory textbook, 8193 
introductory textbook, 8194 
legal responsibility evaluation criteria, 8894 
Lewin & will psychology, 8169 
man in contemporary, $53 
manpower, social attitude, 10557 
marketing education пио огаш 3500 
matter & consciousness, 3473. 
medicine & mental health, humanistic approach, 10530 
new horizons, book, 7177 
origin of word, 8151 
Pavlovian typology, & physiology, 3493 
personality levels concept, 2861 
Pheromene| gai] anthropology & Alexander Pfander's, of man, 
phenomenological, clinical & anthropological studies, 6034 
& phenomenology, 
phenomenology & William James, book, 10536 
phenomenology of perspective, book, 10548 
& phenomenology, book, 7138 
philosophy future relationship, 12706 
philosophy New-scholasticism, 3484 
phrenology influence on American, 11589 
productive creativity vs chemistry, personality, 852 
reading & summary & review, 6078 
reinforcement theory & treatment, symposium, 10396 
religion, & 20th century theories, book; 1489 
research methods, historical & current survey, 6035 
satiation & cosatiation & constructs of Kurt Lewin, 8392 
school subject, India, 2066 
science & scientists, book, 8192 
social responsibility, 854 
statistical analysis, & education, textbook, 9388 
teaching history, 8037 
boues by Hebb, s Г Ae 
textbook, & yoga psychology, } 
textbook, а deva domeni & interpersonal behavior, 8820 
today, cultural усте ener 6033 
topological, by Lewin, book, 11584 Ы 
torts, suits, defamation, & professional practice, 855 _ 
training, & relationship between academic study & practice, 837 
training, medical nurses, 847 
USSR, 3508 ' 
Verstehen claim & tuning-in relationship, 6063 
Psychology Abroad . а 
acculturation of South American tribe, drawing & Rorschach, 6556 
adolescent attitude, Buenos Aires & Chicago, 4100 
Alfred Binet in Rumania, 8184 "AES 
Australia, mental retardation occurrence in children & adolescents, 
10401 
Australia, readability of news rs, 10072 anie 
Australian Aborigines, mental illness & cultural assimilation, 2072 
Australian Walbiri, mental illness & cultural assimilation, 2073 
Austria, Germany, university programs, 9344 
Belgium, medical & social science state centers, 6075 
Britain, motherhood & role conflict, book, 11057 
Briain. National Association for Mental Health conference, 1966, 
570 


Britain, neurosurgery in mental illness treatment, 6697 

Britain, register of current research in human sciences, book, 11611 
British psychiatric service, changes, 4493 

Canada, crime & law & punishment, book, 4407 

Catholic Educational Counseling Center, Köln, 1965, 12634 

child rearing practices, Germany & US, 12116 

China behaviorism of Watson, 6059 

China, materialism in modern psychology, 2031 

China, modern bourgeois social psychology, 2725 
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criminology in Scandinavia, book, 7877 
Cuba, development of vocational guidance, 5967 
Cuba, development of psychology, 6073 
Cuba, educational psychologists national meeting, 6068 
Cuba, educational psychologists work sessions report, 6070 
Cuba, vocational & educational guidance concepts, 5951 
Cuba, work of Department of Educational Psychology, 7013 
cybernetics, bibliography, Soviet block, 9373 
Czechoslovakia, gypsies, assimilation, group cohesion, 2760 
Czechoslovakia, vocational guidance, 5964 
Denmark, Rorschach, children, & intelligence, 2669 
East Germany, social psycholo; symposium, 7176 
East Poland, review of work at Catholic University of Lublin, 2075 
education in psychology in Europe & South America & Asia, 2065 
& educational research in Sweden 1955-1965, 8200 
England, attitudes of adolescence, 1434 
England, community services for mentally retarded, book, 4556 
England, student health services, handbook, 3512 i 
Europe & US, therapeutic abortion, 13241 
Europe, industrial therapy & sheltered workshop, book, 12534 
European socialist countries, hypnosis literature, 6194 
experimental social, 3rd European Conference, 12736 
Fiji Islands, mental hospital admission, 13302 
France, concrete & abstract psychology, 3515 
France, mental health in factory, 449: 
Germany, law & expert testimony, 4713 
Great Britain psychiatric morbidity, college student, 5713 
Greece, defenses & personality disorder & culture, 5324 
оир psychotherapy, Canada, 4334 
istory of international psychology SU Hee 11593 
India, mental illness as punishment, 4714 
industrial application, India, 9358 
intelligence testing, culture free with Pakistani children, 856 
Israel, child psychiatry, 9357 
Italy, social, 12731 
Japan & Republic of Korea, college & university psychology 
departments, 4705 
Japanese experimental psychology, status, 4715 
Lebanon, Brazil, USA, student attitude & educational practices, 1465 
legal psychology in USSR, history, 3480 
management, role & practices, motivation & satisfaction, interna- 
tional study, 12690 
Qd health & counseling ideas of Asian & American students, 


mental health legislation, Canada, 12737 
mental health, international trends, book, 3510 
mental hygiene & recreation, 11222 
Mexico, psychoanalytic view of mental health, 11276 
Michotte & obituary & poy & bibliography, 11586 
military pevcholeny in USSR, history, 3481 
National Institute of Psychology Iran, annual report, 3513 
nervous system modeling, Soviet seminar, 9661 
Netherlands, financial aspects, 6074 
Netherlands, parapsychology research, 7162 
Netherlands, suicide attempts, 10-24 yr olds, 10245 
New Zealand Maori, cultural deprivation & education, book, 4122 
New Zealand, correctional caseworkers counseling attitudes, 12551 
New Zealand, national character & social attitudes, book, 412 
northern Europe, community mental health services, 6071 
Norway & Israel, concentration camp survivors, book, 1612 
Norway, psychiatric system at U of Bergen, 6694 
Norway, psychosis, high school gada 35-45 yr follow-up, 5727 
Norway, Ranchach responses of children, 2954 — 
Pakistan, admission rates, sex differences & dementia, 4712 
Peru, psychiatry, 2074 
philosophy of Jose Ingenieros, 7137 
Poland, sheltered workshops, 6767 
Poland, social, 12733 y 
Portugal, mental health programs for children, 7954 
psychoanalysis, International Forum, Zurich, 1965, 12379 
psychometrics dictionary in Czech-German-English, 12738 
& psychophysiological research, Soviet scientist directory, 9362 
rehabilitation of neurotics, Czechoslovakian community, 11363 
research, Queen's College, Scotland, 12735, à 
road sign s EAD Muss ue 7130 i 
Romania, psychology of deafness, j 
Romania, лец conditions & human needs, 8899. 
Romania, world outlook of school children, 8770 
Rumania, Alfred Binet's experimental psychology course, 8185 
Rumania, current research in physiology, 10830 
Rumania, experimental, 8186 ` 
Scotland, чара сопа. 6766 
Scottish mental hospitals, He 
Scottish peychiatrists opinions & practice in psychotherapy, 10170 
social psychology under socialism in East Germany, 3511 
Soviet social structure & psychiatry, 11613 
Soviet therapist-patient relationship, vs US, 11612 
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Spain, engineers & religion & social habits & values, 4626 
Spain, F пе жу 2917 T eee 
Spain, psychology training, professorship, 
Se роо Parent research & therapy, book, 12558 
Sweden, attitudes, 9th graders, 13520 
Sweden, educational research, 6069 
Sweden, educational development needs, research, 13469 b 
Sweden, programed instruction, materials & bibliography & organi- 
zations, 11470 ў 
Swedish educational & psychological research, 12730 
time, evolution & perception & cultural concepts, book, 4118 
Transylvania, & evolution, 8153 n 
USSR conférences, 1964-1965, & psychophysiology, 9361 
USSR research institutions, 9360 
USSR, & neuropsychology, 8187 
USSR, bibliography, 9368 
Wales, industrial training, 7091 
West Africa, anal vs oral personality & transference, 5643 
West African, oral personality & ego, 5645 š à 
18th International Congress of Psychology, information & program, 
9355 


23rd Congress of Communist Party of Soviet Union & tasks, 11601 
24th Congress of German Association for Psychology, 6072 
7th Nordiska Psykologi meeting, 10571 
Psychometrics —— En 4 
Bayesian classification system & predicting effectiveness, 10582 
covariance structures & hypotheses testing, 9396 
Denmark, 8279 
dictionary, Czech-German-English, 12738 
intervals in measurement of intelligence, 4220 
measures & work adjustment, 7 yr study, 8119 
memory disorder, book, 11191 
methods, threshold & ranking & constants, 2124 
neurological handicap detection, children, 9142 
photograph sharpness & quality assessment, 3630 
response styles & personality correlates, 12338 
Shpil'rein commemoration, USSR, 12732 
Psychomotor Performance (see Motor Performance) 
Psychoneurosis (see Neurosis) 
Psychopathology (see also Abnormal Psychology) 
& anxiety, book, 12311 
biological & social factors, 3176 
biometric approach, etiological models, 1618 
bodily ieee & 4 conditions, 4444 
book, 13346 
brief WOOD for acute reactions, 2999 
cerebral cortex connection forming function, 6835 
childhood, SCENE & treatment, book, 6686 
E aS сер & research, 9006 
control о! avior & self control, education & socia i 
book, 10984 social behavior, 
sane Gok & Mar pranah 3144 Р 
critical evaluation from anthropological & cultural vi 
disorders of intelligence, 4214 Dg [Ме 6638 
yeu 4 abies x IN 11388 
€ cacy of method of therapy & need of homo, 'eneous 
etiological models & public: health implications, 6702 rae 
existential aspects of mental disorder, 5506 
pene рустовето А Somatogenic factors, 3177 
i namics. reaction i ii а 
dialogus, 90 dd ctions of schizophrenics to parental 
FORAS атт кани 6816 
'ependence & cognitive style & rod & fr: 
figure ФЕ criteria evaluation, 2953 Eater 
ше drawing overall 
Freud, parapraxes, 
introductory text, development, & models, 12367 
juvenile delinquency, Rorschach, 6826 
& light evoked cerebral. responses, 5130. 
ma o Сази book, 10152. 
mental avior disorder, treatment, г 
& mental deficiency, psychiatry, 13937) trot text, 6689 
& misconceptions of male genitalia, 12462 
d & religious conversion experiences in psychiatric patients, 


uality & psychologii 
EE psychological correlates, 2956 


narcissism, 1742 
& nosology, 12364 
pathogenesis of hard-core problem families, 7763 
pathologic thinking on Rorschach & aggressive stimuli normals, 5497 
poetic talent & dissociative reactions, case history, 5792 i 
psychiatric research & medicine & social Science, 12374 
& psychological differentiation & cognitive style, 546 
psychomotor instability, neurological & Psychological, 4530 
Dsychovegetative syndrome, book, 12561 
residual, in КУЫШ patents readmission & MMPI scores, 550 
science & foundation of mental illness investigation, 11190 
social structure, religion, ethnic group, family structure, book in 
French, 1789 
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i igees, 7599 
peo eium choice & MMPI, psychiatric patients, 11330 
Spanish-American vs Anglo-American differences, etiology, 1615 
thyroidectomy, cr women, 4282 
verbal expression, 4286 ; 
war, World War I vs World War 11 vs experimental atomic explosion, 
5723 
will, book, 7750 


Psychopathy (see Mental Disorder) 
Ps; 


(see also Drug Effects) 
child psychiatry literature survey, 7797 
depression & опите іп hypothalamic reward system, 10321 
disturbing effects & nosological aspects, 3052 
drug therapy & differential diagnoses of endogenous psychosis, 11332 
Leningrad fibennacological Society, conference, 3514 
psychiatry in medical practice, & diagnosis, book, 11186 

sychiatry training, 844 
E psychotherapy, 7802 _ ho. 
& psychotherapy & unbiased living, 11249 
thioridazine at high doses, chronic schizophrenics, 9720 
(see also next headings) 
adaptation to prismatic displacement, pointing task, 7228 
auditory stimulus frequency & perceived duration, 4847 
color saturation subjective scale, & instruction shift, 2163 
contrasting colors & Land phenomena, | 1736 
dissonance reduction using, judgments modification, 7387 
false alarm metaphor & perception errors, 10658 
Ticker sensitivity & response bias & instructions, 8292 
flickering & steady light matching, 57 3 
frequency discrimination thresholds of flash signals, 6138 
individual brightness functions & loudness cross modality matches, 
5 


judgment vs performance, 7229 
loudness & matching functions for 10 other perceptual continua, 
1689 


mathematical description, relationships & problems, 8293 
method & phoria & determining apparent motion perception, 4818 
Personnel, & perceived circuit complexity, 4773 
Space perception, 3641 
sp: ine-wave stimuli response in photopic region, 9472 ; 
specificity of cutaneous receptor in tongue & hand, 11691 
stimulus-programing system, 11673 
Ннса mignitbde estimates & lateral differences & power law 
ts, 1 
Psychophysics/Method 
auditory thresholds & frequency range, monkey, 13008 
haptic & kinesthetic length estimates, 11688 
interstimulus interval & temporal judgment, 6137 
linear estimation, reproduction vs minimal change method, 2162 
photograph sharpness & quality assessment, 3630 
professors, local & professional status & values, 13132 
Signal intensity & auditory durations, 6172 
size instruction & stimulus & response, 3605 
Psychophysics/Scales 
alternative power laws for ratio scaling, 9456 
category & magnitude, electronic circuit complexity, 11526 
category, & Semantic Differential, 4772 
discrimin ion у scaling compared, 8204 
elastic multidimensional scaling procedure, 28 
intensity & duration in electrical stimulation, 6136 
matching as Pp apical language task, 7230 
bias, criticism, 12801 
ir shold deter iting method, 11690 
m & DE. Ss intelligence & education, 10657 
erence number vs magnitude estimati 
saturation & hue, 11683. uae 


matching, 11737 
заш procedures & evaluation as external criteria estimates, 8294 
Scaling subjective velocity & distance & duration, 11686 
Sensation scaling & analogy between perception & judgment, 11687 


Psy iology (see Physiologi 
А " gical Psychology) 
Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dioner, Specific Psychoses) 


acting-in, vs acting-out in neurosis, 625 
acute alcoholic, & oneiric symptoms, 12473 
acute delusional psychosis & clinical evolution of alcoholism, 12465 


childhood & mental retardation fr 
childhood, & autism, mental hospital care 8967 


Psychosis/Children SUBJECT INDEX Psychosomatic Disorder 
hildren & adolescents, & therapy, psychoanalytic уй 3 " š 
classification, & manifest Жез 1 272 рези & schizophrenia, Psychoanalytic therapy, 1818, 


clinical course, patients & nursing staff attitudes, 5618 
clinical judgment of prognosis, classification, 4446 

ое gesan emotional & mental disorders & suicide, book, 
conditioning & performance differences, 4434 

conflict in parents, 5819 

depersonalization & discharge of ego-dystonic impulses, 6856 
depression & time delusion & psychoanalytic therapy, 10275 
depression predisposition & development, 10324 

depression, somatosensory cerebral evoked response, 13366 
depressive, & fate of obsessions, 12495 

depressive, biological & psychoanalytic view, 6844 

depressive, obsession & delusion, 7897 

descriptive psychiatry & psychoanalysis, book, 6847 

diagnostic amylobarbitone interview, 12417 

poe assembly of MMPI items & Comrey's factor analysis, 


differential diagnosis of endogenous, & psychopharmacotherapy, 


Eve rt response efficiency & auditory & visual stimuli & normals, 
drug therapy, perphenazine-benztropine mesylate, 12408 
endogenous depressive, ah & nosology & therapy, book, 12521 
endogenous structure, book, 13362 

endogenous, divisions, 4441 

& epilepsy, psychodiagnosis & EEG, 4540 

examination & discussion of psychotic personality, book, 13363 
os & exogeno-organic, & Kandinsky-Clerambaut syndrome, 


family susceptibility, 11329 
function, long-term prognosis & drug therapy, 7895 
Ganser symptoms & interpretation, 8987 
group psychotherapy technique, acute, 5568 
group psychotherapy & prognosis, transference, 8940 
gue therapy, 1675 

allucinators, & visual spatial aftereffect, 5726 
hospitalized, vagabonds in Norway, 6851 
hypnotizability of hospitalized, & phenothiazines, 4864 
hysterical, case study, in New Guinea, 669 
ideal self & self perception, & neurotic & normal, 5468 
an LOS therapy in short term treatment, 6744 
infantile autism & schizophrenia, 3179 
inhalation, & related states, 5725 
insulin tolerance, mentally retarded children, 9175 
olutional, & precocious aging, 9032 
‘olutional, dihydroalkaloids of ergotoxine treatment, 8961 
involutional, self-concept vs ideal self-concept, 4442 
left-right polarization & identity, 4439 
linguistic content of writings, case history, 5778 
literature, neurosis & character disorder, book, 4293 
lithium carbonate therapy, manic depressive, 11248 
Loyola Language Study & further research, 11288 
measurement & reinforcement of behavior, 3022. L 
mental hospital grouped community program, integration of sexes, 

5619 


methophenazine & imipramine treatment, 6759 

& myxedema, 5724 

narcolepsy, neurotic component, case history, 632 

neurological ADP/ATP ratio, 4436 d А 

neuropsychiatric sequelae of posttraumatic cerebral fat emboli, 9760 

& normals vs LSD recipients, laboratory value shift, 12979 

Norway, high school graduate 35-45 yr follow-up, 5727 

object investment in delirious patients, 6846 

Objective Analytic Personality Factor Battery, 7843 

occurring with toxoplasmosis, 7900 

onset, diary account, 5755 f 

Orpheus & Eurydice theme in psychotherapy, adolescent girl, 12381 

paranoid, induced, environment & personality, 10271 

paranoidal intoxication, & anorexic drug & felony, 5671 

patient grouping & Psychotic Reaction Profile ordering, 4378 

peak & nadir in vivid experiences, 7901 

periodic catatonia, pathogenesis & review, 13364 

pneumoencephlographic & psychopathological patterns, endogenous, 
book, 13360 

precipitated by psychoanalysis, 12493 

prison as therapeutic milieu, 1717 

& psychedelic & psychotomimetic experiences compared, 12365 

& psychedelic experience & awareness, 12365 

Psychological & somatic symptoms & hostility, 13224 

psychopathology in literature, book, 10152 

& psychopathology of bodily experience, 4444 

psychotherapy & symptom change, 8916 

reactive, paranoid & paranoiac, etiology & therapy & follow-up, 
book, 10274 

recurrent, & clomiphene citrate, females, 12405 

related loneliness, psychoanalytic view, 5651 
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schizophrenic characteristics & non-psychotic sibling, 7909 
schizophreniform, diagnosis, 6805 ти ® 
sedation threshold & spiral aftereffect & overinclusion, 6845 
& sedation threshold & Archimedes spiral after-effect, 6848. 
self contained community mental health, 13408 
senile, & memory loss, 9049 
senile, & paraphrenia, theory & diagnosis, 6843 
sensory deprivation & filmed propaganda effects, 5728 
severe psychiatric post-partum reactions, 4437 
short-term group psychotherapy, acute, 6735 
sleep deprivation & EEG & behavior, 10727 
sleep disorders & depression, 10303 - 
sleep EEG curves, 4433 
& social anomie, book, 12205 
social milieu & chronic, & adaptation & tolerance mechanisms, 9034 
symbiotic, & development of symbiosis & separation anxiety, 7770 
Symptom-Sign Inventory & intra-individual diagnostic levels, 1588 
symptomatic, & French psychiatry, 634 
seaports & MSO drug «Носы in schizophrenic patients, 5601 
2 готеѕ & genesis, treatment patterns, 633 
вру, antipsychotic & antidepressant & psychotomimetic drugs, 


& thyroid dysfunction, 12499 

transitory psychoses follow-up study, children & adolescents, 12498 
& transvestism, 2 case histories, 9064 i 
visitors to White House, 3183 

ile а War I vs World War П vs experimental atomic explosion, 


work-oriented rehabilitation program, 4489 
Psychosis/Children (see Childhood/Psychosis in) 
Psychosomatic Disorder (see also Psychosomatic Medicine) 

Africa vs Euro-American culture, 11356 

allergic rhinitis, 5768 

allergy, & conflict, 5770 

angiospastic retinitis, 6893 

anorexia nervosa, psychotherapy, 4476 

anxiety & psychopathology, book, 12311 

asthma, fatal, urology measures, case history, 7944 

asthma, melancholia & death, case history, 7945 

breast cancer & ego regression, case history, 5783 

cancer, 6894 

cancer, 6898 
cancer & psychotherapy, 11358 
cancer patient life history data, 6687 
cancer, prognosis, 6901 
child psychiatry in France, 8191 AMA 
conversion reaction vs organic symptom, psychiatric criteria, 12523 
delayed responses, 3235 
dental pain, psychoanalytic interpretation, 13308 
enzyme induction, 5772 
fertility, male, 10327 à: 
functional disease symptomatology & age & sex & occupation, 10328 
rief over death, 1837 Я 
abitual aborters, surgery & pregnancy & postpartum psychosis, 
12524 
hospitalized psychiatric patients, 663 
hyperthyroidism, stress vs nonstress films, 5767 
hypochondriacal endogenous depression, 5762 
infertility, female, 5774 y 
insipid diabetes & phobic behavior, case ho 13402 
ical general practice, & organic & mental illness, 10326 

mental health & mortality & old age, 13396 

MMPI & organic vs functional symptoms, adolescents, 6904 

myasthenia gravis, conversion reaction, & hysteria, 10325 

Negro with leukodermia, racial & sexual identity, case, 6911 

obesity, & treatment, 7938 $ 

pain mechanisms & personal attitude, 9054 

palmar galvanic resistance, & neuroticism, college student, 7928 

parent iatrogenic symptoms & ward staff training, 11252 

paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia in boy, case, 7937 

persistent pain, & neurosis, 7934 ash 

persistent pain, patient data & other psychosomatic disorders, 7933. 

persistent vomiting, case history, 13394 

psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 : 

psychophysiology, autonomic nervous system & emotion, 

11901 


book, 


psychovegetative syndrome, peychopatholory, book, 12561 
pulmonary tuberculosis as defense against depression, 
schizophrenia, medical psychology, book, 12: 70 
& separation from Hone UR nurses, 7936 
shift vs nonshift workers, : 2 
skin disorder & uen parent-child SEE 5766 
tress, en exogenous sources, 
š EE pei children, 6897 
thyroid foci avid for кас Е M 5716 
i hea, оп, 3234 
anne of depressed elderly psychiatric patient, 13400 


Psychosomatic Medicine 


uterine cervical cancer, & hopelessness, 6903 
writer's cramp, 661 
Psychosomatic Medicine 
asthma, behavior therapy, 7935 
contemporary theories & concepts, 13401 d 
cross cultural Cornell-Aro medical survey. & criticism, 13392 
directed daydream, 11357 —— f 
dysphagia in post-poliomyelitic patient, case, 1838 
eidetic psychotherapy, 6739 _ 1 y: 
emotion & phenomenological introduction, ontogenesis, 7929 
free fatty acid increase under stress & cancer, 6896 
roup & individual, & transference, 1659 
ospital ward form & task, children, 9055 8 
hunger therapy, & avoidance acquisition & extinction, 5591 
hypnosis, 66. 
hypnotherapy, 8955 —— + 
& medical illness & patients' attitudes, 7932 
neural-hormonal response to stress in dog, & cancer, 6424 
objective psychodiagnostics, & organic illness, 5525 
placebo mechanisms, 13287 i 
placebos & suggestion & hypnosis therapy, 4477 
proctology, 9053 
recent progress, 6905 
training, minimal cues, 7939 t š Й 
veterinary, & psychophysiology & emotions role in organic dysfunc- 
tion, 8580 
Psychotherapy (see also Psychoanalysis, Milieu Therapy, Therapy) 
AB Scale for therapist effectiveness & interpersonal correlates, 10155 
active, circular schizophrenia, 6858 
activity, schizophrenic, 1646 T 
Adlerian & psychodramatic & psychoanalytic, 10160 
aging, therapist problems, 13259 
agoraphobia, symptom substitution vs behavior, 7786 
alcoholic, authoritarianism in wife, 4400 
alcoholism, book, 7872 
alcoholism, sociological & drug therapy, 6811 
alcoholism, vs hypnotherapy, 11225 
ambivalent quest for independence, 3024 
Vue nervosa treatment & chlorpromazine & controlled diet, 
anorexia nervosa, case history, 10335 
anorexia nervosa, hypothalamic vs psychogenic, 4476 
PG a viewpoint, 11234 
applicants & withdrawals & drop-outs, 4306 
approach to mentally retarded children, 723 
assessment model, clinical vs statistical, 2084 
attitude inference & object immediacy to communicator, 13164 
attitude therapy & team approach, depression, 4315 
attrition, MMPI prediction; 1624 
aversion therapy & punishment research, 12384 
& behavior therapy implications, 8953 
behavior, evaluation, 10190 
behavior, problems & evaluation, 10191 
paT onach $ evaluation, 2994 
ief, general ital outpatient psychiat ij 
brief їп military hospital goes. P chiatry program, 6782 
brief, procedure & effectiveness, 6724 
brief, psychoanalytic view, 2999 
cancer & psychosomatic origins, 11358 
case histories & personal views of, book, 1634 
case study of two adolescent females, 1643 
catatonic schizophrenia, 637 
character disorders, 11296 
child vs mother, child clinic, 13265 
& Christianity, book, 8909 
chronic patient, 1644 
chronic patient, mental hospitals, 13295 
s pi Service, 4363 
colloquium report, & disturbances & ego devel: 
pec у & Teil genet & SP Lo ed 
communication problems with mothers of psychotic childrei 
ERES SI. vocationally oriented, Eum АЕН Lom 


computer method of communication, 11223 
NDA EA camp survivors, 1639 
concepts of interpretation & transference, i 
conditioning in Ane treatment, 1 1207 Beak stant 
confrontation technique for dependent infanti 
conjoint & family relations, 8942 antl character, 3025 
conjoint & group, clinic administration, 5559 
contemporary, & Gestalt Therapy, 6714 
convergence, delinquent boys, 12484 
& counseling & casework, values & Practice, book, 7961 
counseling interview technique, needs & defenses, book, 4502 
& counseling, book of readings, 10161 
counselar-offered facilitative conditions, 12542 
countertransference reactions to college drop-outs, 5515 
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cues & countertransference, 5542 
current issues, 1627 
defensive speech patterns, 13177 
dependency expressions in initial stage, 1664 
depression & The therapy, geriatrics, 11353 
depression, etiology & nosology, book, 12521 
desensitization & aversion relief, 12377 _ 
Desoille's waking dream method, variation, 3680 
detachment & trust, 4323 
diagnosis for sexual disorders, 11235 — 
diagnostic information vs therapist orientation, 1665 
dialogue with obsessive-compulsive, 6728 
& diazepam, anxious neurotics, 11208 
directed daydream & psychosomatic illness, 11357 
directed scenic expression, 7794 ^ 
& doctrinal compliance & history of error, 5553 
dominating vs liberating techniques, Brazil, 3034 
double session, 3029 
& drug therapy & withdrawal of drugs, 6758 
& drug therapy of severely depressed ambulatory patients, 10168 
& drug therapy, melancholics, 13289 y 1 
duration prediction by MMPI & interview rating & socioeconomic 
status, 10164 i 
effectiveness & intra-staff conflict & morale, 10210 
ego threat & equivalence range, 13253 
о, resistance, 10172 
cidetic, introductory book, 6739 
emergency, psychoanalytic approach, 1668 
emotional & physical handicap, & motor behavior, 6723 
emotional disturbances, aging, 6716 
& emotions as adaptive reactions, 11200 
empathic relationship & pilot study, student nurses, 11229 
empathy, borderline schizophrenia, 5520 
encounter, case history, 6907 
endogenous depression, 10314 
enigma of ethnicity in psychiatric clinic, 7849 
essays on 2-way, 7773 
ethical issues, 4297 
evaluating results, book, 13251 
evaluation, rater set, 4294 
excitation-inhibition balance, 
existenti 


imes for schizophrenics, 7915 I 
psychology, psychic determinism, 6708 
view, 16. 
|, & analysis, case study, priest, 13255 
|, residential program, 11 
tial, reverence for experience, 10174 
existentialist vs positivist-determinist, & experience, 5546 
expectations & patient social class, 5516 
expression in clay figures, 2 cases, 10167 
expressive & instrumental as concepts, 3254 
extraanalytic contacts between psychoanalyst & patient, 12393 
facilities, social class differences, 1637 
family, 4302 
gifts from patient, & fantasy, 5544 
glaucoma patients, 7768 
graduate & lay counselor training, 11604 
group & individual LSD, & follow-up studies, 7789 
gynecology & obstetrics & children & colloquium, 4307 
helper therapy, patient as therapist, 5594 
history of, emotion theory in 17th century medical thought, 4692 
homosexual prostitutes & blackmailers, 5664 
homosexuality in male identical twins, 475 
homosexuality, male, 5538 
homosexuality, merging, case history, 7941 | 
hostility problems & psychiatrist`s clinical role, 7761 
humanizing vs dehumanizing, & somatotherapy, 10171 | 
hypnosis & hemiparesis, 8941 
hypnosis investigation of patient Problems, 8898 
hypnotic amnesia, 8949 
incontinence, ego evolution & guilt, 3035 
individual, & psychoanalysis, adolescent, 5540 
& industrial psychology, book. 13558 
ae control & patient-therapist relationship, manic-depressive, x 


inpatient, & identification, ad, i 2 

intention & intentionality, cS ih ies 

interaction rules, schizophrenics, 10179 

& internal conflict & reeducation, 1635 

ational сойчу, Collection of lectures, 1640 

interpersonal meaningfuln ination, 3032 

iteration Ë епа F, nature of termination, 303 
ierview with general practitioner, 8918 

Japan, based on Buddhist tho; t, 5598 : 

age mud context, 471 

тау Haley s Strategies of Psychothera, 

juvenile delinquency, therapists role, Si; mined. bu | 

Kaiser/Hellmuth writings on, book, 1632 


Psychotherapy 


laughter, 13262 

& law, confidentiality & privileged communication, book, 6719. 

learning & relearning, 13252 

learning problems & team approach & child & parents, 3002 

learning theories & patient reeducation, 10169 

length & experience, 3015 

living problems & autoanalysis, 3000 

logotherapeutic technique of paradoxic intention, 6742 

long term, & LSD-25, 12413 

long term, multiple therapists, 8897 

& love, patient-therapist relations, book, 1653 

LSD single dose, 2 & 6 month follow up, 1700 

male-female co-therapists, 5537 

manic-depressive psychosis, electroshock vs antidepressant therapy & 
relapse, 10162 

measuring change, verbal & nonverbal content analysis, 13269 

medical doctor as therapist, 13248 

medicine, 4276 

mental health consultation & crisis therapy combined, 7772 

mental health,level afterwards, 9077 

mental retardation, 8022 

mentally retarded, France, 9153 

metaphor interpretation & communication, borderline patient 
& schizophrenic, 13264 

method & theory & evolution, 2991 

methods & EEG, schizophrenics, 6727 

& migraine, 5551 

motives, & ethical & scholarly & curative, 4308 

movement, Bulter-Haigh Q sort evaluation, 580 

multiple monitored electroconvulsive treatment, 8943 

multiple transfers, patients & management problems, 5556 

multiple-conjoint family, simultaneous treatment of families, 5583 

music & receptive release, 13277 

music as technique, 584 

music therapist role in therapeutic community, 8946 

narcotic addict & the street, 5681 

nature, 6704 

neurosis & central nervous system activity, 6703 

neurosis & schizophrenia, & drug therapy, 6840 

neurosis, existential nondirective, & drug therapy, 5530. 

neurosis, Japan, 1798 

neurosis, resistance, & communication, 8902 

neurosis, transference & compliance, 6707 

neurosis, verbal stimuli & central nervous system, 6721 

Nigerian student & patriarchial Nigerian family, 5786 Ў 

object relations change & academic achievement, adolescent delin- 
quent boys, 13268 6 um 

objective psychodiagnostics, organic & psychosomatic illness, 5525 

obsessional states, 7777 Ч 

officer promotion failure & depression, 5550 З 

older patient & spouse in residential treatment setting, 5548 

Orpheus & Eurydice theme & psychotic adolescent girl, 12381 

paranoid & paranoic psychosis, etiology, & follow-up, book, 10274 

parents of maladjusted children, 3037 

& passivity, 5529 

pathologic jealousy, 3055 MESA T Re 

patient anxiety & expectation & initial interview ambiguity, 578 

patient identity insight & consonant values, 2990 

patient suicide & therapists reaction, 5689 

patient therapist relationships, 4321 

patient-therapist matching technique, 12387 

patient-therapist personality similarity, 13250 

patient, psychiatric clinics & hospitals, 4374 

personal, in psychiatric training, 13232 i 

& pharmacotherapy combined for schizophrenia, 6743 

PhD program practical training, 850 ` 

phenomenological bases, existential view, 6713 

phobia & hypnosis, 10188 =: 

phobia, desensitization, & suggestibility, 3007 _ 

phobia, desensitization under relaxation vs oon 

phobia, desensitization & generalization to daily life, 

phobia, relaxation & imagining feared object, 7795 _ 

phobia, relaxation & graded exposure to aversive stimuli, 10177 

phobia, with actual vs imagined fear stimulus, 7783 

phobias, desensitization, massed & spaced practice, 12401 

placebo, anxiety reduction & adjustment, 1683 

Positive responses, university student, 4322 

practices & role perception, psychiatric nurse, 5625 

Pragmatic biological approach, 8923 

Processes, annual review, 5552 E 

Projective identification in therapeutic process, 7774 

Psychiatry in medical practice, & diagnosis, book, 11186 

Psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 

Psychiatry training in major therapies, 838 

& psychoanalysis, parallels & deviations, 5505 _ 

psychoanalytic prediction derivation & organization, 10166 

Psychoanalytic, book, 1638 


7791 
7192 
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psychodiagnostic data & physical manifestations, 12386 
psychodynamics of initial interview, 7759 
& psychological & behavioral change in delinquents, 11315 
psychopathology in literature, book, 10152 
psychopathology of childhood, book, 6686 
psychopharmacology, 7802 
& iopharmacology & unbiased living, 11249 
psychosis & symptom change, 8916 
psychosomatic asthma, behavior therapy, 7935 
& руде techniques book, 570 
pul nt patient, 13257 
quantitative matrix psychological assessment, clinic, 13247 
quasi-courtship behavior, 574 
rating task & teachers of emotionally disturbed adolescents, 9263 
rational-emotive, & rationality, 1670 
rational, criticism, 11226 
reality testing & transference, & social casework, 12552 
reconciliation therapy, 12 cases, 13278 
& religion, 3021 
religion & meaning of life, 2992 
religion, soul vs intellect & affects, 4314 
religious experience, 1623 
repentance & rebirth, 6710. 
research readings, book, 13260 
resistance & defense, 576 
response vs stimulus centered, 1666 
role of perversity & capriciousness by therapist, 1633 
role playing, long-term patient near discharge, 6748 
schizophrenia, prognosi transference, 9036 
Scottish psychiatrists, opinion & practice, 10170 
self concept change, 1621 
self discovery of positive qualities, 11209 
self nags of patient, 10165 
self reinforcement, therapist role, 1647 
sentence content measure of change; 4316 
sexual deviations, environment vs heredity, 4312 
sexual problems, 13136 
short term dynamic & anxiety provoking, for mild obsessional 
neuroses, 11326 
short-term with deeply disturbed, 6729 
short-term, medical considerations:& therapeutic objectives, 5526 
short-term, physician-patient relationship, 5557. 
short-term, psychodynamic factors, 5518. 
simplification as strategy for research, 2989 
simulated by therapists statements, 1660. 
social рисолат applied to, 5528 
social status & therapist-patient interaction, 8900 
& socially conditioned values, 12378 
socioeconomically underprivileged patient & crisis theory, 4300 = 
sociopathy, 5521 
sociotherapy & socioprophylaxis of psychic senile disease, 11044 
space, & hospital architecture, 4326 
success & patient-therapist personality similarity, 8921 
suicidal patients & depression, 5688 
suicidal persons, & management, 13333 
& suicide prevention, community services, 7874 
supervision, & critical literature review, 10578 ç 
& supervision, process change, dyadic communication recording, 567 
supportive, 1656 
supportive, ego psychology, 13254 
symptom removal & complete recovery, 3009 
symptomatology & therapy duration, 5523 
systematic desensitization, 7788 
ТАТ administrations, 6664 
teaching, 4295 
teaching of, observation methods, 5543 
technique & case histories, book, 1663 
termination criteria & method, 5555 
therapeutic community in mental hospital, 1704 
therapeutic procedures & psychopathy & neurosis, 2993 
therapeutic relationship, theo: research, 1667 n " 
thera] im behavior & knowledge of patient behavior & interaction, 
1121 i 
therapist empathy & patient self concept change, 12388. 
Wes Eit койка» & э фы os & patient outcome, 
13261 
therapist judgments & interview behavior & case outcome, 4327 ` 
& therapist. self disclosure & pretherapy training in experiencing, 


therapist-patient relationship, USSR vs US, 11612 | i 
therapists contribution to empathy & warmth & genuineness, 11216 
time limited vs short & long term, 1650 
trainee, psychiatric training ram, 12727 
training & changing concepts, 10562 


training & self-listening during si ision, 11197 
raining of women etis mental health counselors, 8173 
training, role of supervisor, 839 


Psychotherapy / Children 


training, role of supervisor, 843 

training, supervision of trainee, 842 

transfer to extratreatment settings, 13258 A š 

transference outside WS situation, toward ideologies, 3001 

& treatment of daughter of God delusion, 5709 

unconscious & integration of personality, 6620 

uncovering as concept, 8917 

use & mode, patient & therapist influences, 5527 

& use of untrained therapists, 11218 

valium therapy, 2986 

value & Eysenck, 1631 

value change, 7776 

value, reply to Eysenck, 1658 y 

verbal interaction & levels of meaning, 5558 

videotape playback method, 2998 

violence prevention, 11309 

voice & speech & hearing therapy, 4310 

withdrawal & lower socioeconomic patients, 11202 

withdrawal prediction & Counseling-Readiness Scale, 12382 
Psychotherapy / Children 

aggression & antidepressant drugs, 10266 

autism, outpatient treatment, case, 12533 

behavior therapy & aggression, 8948 y 

behavior therapy & functional analysis of behavior, 5587 

blind child, 32 3 

brief & play, neurosis & behavior problems, 10186 

child psychiatry in France, 8191 

childrens home, 4305 

client-centered play, transference, 6751 

client-centered play therapy & transference, retardate, 11214 

common pitfalls, 4324 


communication & learning & Bac process, hospital, 3064 


dart throwing & aggression, boys, 1239! 

delinquent boys in training school, with family, 10260 
differential application of outpatient treatment, 6768 
disturbed children & Adlerian di SE 4325 

drug, evaluation urn 13291 

early detection, technique, 1379 

group play, retardation & behavior problems, girls, 5590 
pom psychoanalytic, 13273 

learning theory & behavior therapy, 1669 

letter writing method, | yr after supportive therapy, case, 5582 
mental retardation etiology & diagnosis, 9151 

& milieu therapy & dye Беру: 
neurotic learning problems & school achievement, 13266 
nonverbal delinquent boys, stimulating communication, 1645 


patient-therapist interaction in residential treatment center, 11198 


personality formation & experience, book, 13249 
pets, 4342 
physical education & recreation in residential treatment, 5588 
play, for conflictive parent-child relations, 1689. 
psychodrama, 12426. 
psychodrama, 12430 
Psychopathology of childhood, book, 6686 
pubescent patient, 13257 
residential, staff communication & sensitivity, 13267 
schizophrenia, model of development, 6862 
& short term parent-group education, 4429 
social scientist role, 1380 
ШЕ attempt, x жесш; 5685 
lerapist as ego ideal transference, 
Village Test validation, 8267 peg 
Vs treatment of mother, child clinic, 13265 
9 pred boy case history, 4481 
Pave therapy /Client Centered 
hostility & silence, adult offender, 1678 
епу ару ped 
integrity therapy, identity crises in conversion hysteri 
Брет уо ялы, patient behavior phe "on an 
cial psychology interviewin, i > 
aede reat, ic б 1 oe аре 
transference, retardate, 11214 
Psychotherapy /Group 2 
academic achievement, colleg 
acting out jt interaction & reflection, 557 
acting out, from ego-syntonic to ego-d 'stonic acti 
acting-out & parental negative MEAE S54 o uy 
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ior, disturbed children, 6726 


е, кыйынсы male authority, 5577 


«оп concerns & acting-out rehabilitation & defective delinquents, 


actional procedures, sociopathic women, 8975 
activity, & occupational therapy, 4311 
acute psychosis, technique, 5568 
adolescents, psychoanalytic, 3042 
& alcoholics, 5666 
alcoholism & rehabilitation, book, 12470 


alcoholism, & other therapies & social casework & Alcoholics 


Anonymous, VA hospital, 13330 


ee 
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alcoholism, attitude change, 5571 
4328 i 7, 
кошка by systematic desensitization, 6733 
art project, group dynamics, 13274 
art, psychoanalytic approach, book, 12400 
articulation therapy, vs individual tarapy 11219 
autism in infancy & communication, 58. ; 
autonomous & trainer-led, participation & sociometry, 5573 
bibliography of 1965 literature & trends, 8201 
bifocal transfer & individual psychotherapy, 12392 
chronic rehabilitated noe patients, 5561 
chronic schizophrenia, 5580 
chronic school failure, short-term boys, 8927 
conditioning against silences & therapist-directed responses, 8939 
conjoint, clinic administration, 5559 
countertransference, 1675 
& death of leader, schizophrenics, 8928 h. 
developments, undergraduate & graduate text, readings, 12396 
doctor-patient rapport, 8920 
drop out problems, 6738 Я 
educational-vocational, & perception of self & others, 9249 
emotionally disturbed boys, & ego strength, 6732 
& empathy & warmth, female institutionalized delinquents, 11318 
family members acting as whole, presented family identity, 8932 
family oriented, & angry parent, 
family, assessing defects of relationships, 8952 
family, behavior norms & topics of discussion, 11217 
family, conditions for, 1684 
family, heterosexual therapist team, 1690 
family, maternal overprotection & child development, book, 9098 
family, schizophrenia, method & case histories, book, 4331 


док in members & circular forces & communication, 
89: 


family, weekend of communal living, 8950 
fathers, child psychiatric clinic treatment program, 13272 
frustration, envy & hate, 1672 
group cohesiveness & interpersonal compatibility, 12281 
group fantasies & guilt & nevus, 5572 
group leader program, regressed patients, 3026 
iomosexuality, 5566 

hypnosis, schizophrenic alcoholics, 11237 
& increased latent homosexuality, woman, 8930 
& individual therapy, overt male homosexuals, 8933 
interaction & member personality, 10180 
international handbook, 7781 
interpersonal relations training groups, Africa, 12222 
leader emergence, 1679 
leadership style & interaction & group climate, 4335 
living-in intensive interaction, Marathon Therapy, 10182 
marriage therapy, 7793 
married couples, 5565 
mental retardation, half-way house, & milieu therapy, 10408 
method & transactional analysis, book, 7779 
method, anxiety, defense, roles, interpretation reaction, 5562 
Mowrer's new, & psychodrama, 1680 
music, 13270 
music, 13271 
national survey, Canada, 4334 
new patient's response, 1673 
nondirective orientation & social psychology, 8910 
normal college students, 3038 iu 
Observer substitution & anxiety, 5567 
open group concept & clinic needs, 4280 
Operant conditioning of speaker sequence & conversation, 5564 
Pairing fantasy, psychoanalytic view, 5563 
pantomime of individual problems, 6745 
patient behavior & induced expectancies & therapist activity, 4337 
patient verbal activity & therapist verbal behavior, 4333 
patient-therapist matching technique, 12387 
patient's impression, 5578 
personality correlates of patient interactions, 8938 
Personality similarity in dyad, 1662 
phenomenological aspects, with chronically ill, 6731 
Play, girls, retardation & behavior problems, 5590 
Position in group, 1676 
& Preadolescent girls, 4336 
prison inmate’s legal rights, 4375 
Pseudologia phantastica, & crime, 8934 
Psychiatric patients & families in day center, 4330 
Psychoanalytic, children, 13273 
REA with changing group, 5627 

is, & prognosis, 
туо Wes doi ansierence & countertransference, 8940 
reading & study skills ат 
E x oben ee progr at college level, 5575 
& role of mother, 8937 


schizophrenic children, intact ego & contact potential, 5569 


Psychotherapy /Group 


Psychotherapy /Research in 


schizophrenics, 12394 
schizophrenics, guiding principles, 12395 
seating behavior, 1677 
self concept changes vs alternate sessions & vicarious therapy 
[нашы 11221 
self-awareness, with chronic schizophrenia, 583 
& severe character disorders, women, 8936 
short-term, acute psychosis, 6735 
& sobriety, alcoholics, 7868 
& social casework, & practical help among members, 9105 
social perception change by adolescent, 581 
social psychology in treatment of mental illness, book, 8888 
structure, changes in pairings & cliques, 6736 
symbolic expression emphasis, 11220 
teaching in group class, 1674 
therapeutic multiple family groups, 8931 
therapist empathy & warmth & patient personality change, 7782 
therapist training, group development, 6737 
therapist training, outcome, 10561 
training & problems of, 8179 
transference of ego defenses & of instinctual derivatives, 6730 
& use of untrained therapists, 11218 
verbal response frequency, therapist & size differences, 4332 
weineg group orientation-discussion for maintaining motivation, 
weekend sessions in hospital, 10181 
Psychotherapy/Research in 
cn conditions awareness & verbal conditioning extinction, 


anxiety effect on verbal behavior, 7764 

behavior problems, covert sensitization, 5586 

behavior rehearsal vs advice vs nondirective therapy, 12399 

behavior therapy, & anxiety, 1688 

chiropractic technique, 1691 

client role deviance, & treatment goals, 10178 

communication theory, 6705 

content-analysis system & schizophrenia, 13256 

dropout patients in out clinics, review, 1625 

evaluative procedure, 3006 

group therapy, 6734 

ypnosis role, 4345 

implications, for therapeutic practice, 11203 

learning theory contributions, 4299 

LSD & hypnosis, 5589 

Marathon Therapy, living-in intensive interaction, 10182 

method efficacy, & homogeneous group need, 8903 

Pus outcome & process & analogue research, readings book, 

myths & search for paradigm, 4301 

partnership therapy, 2996 

prestige of therapist & response to interpretations, 7771 

psychogymnastics, 10187 

psychotherapists’ approach-avoidance responses & clients’ depend- 
ency expressions, 8914 

psychotrial, new method for group, 3039 

Reality therapy, Listian critique, 572 

reciprocal inhibition, case of pedophilia & social ania 4478 

research technique, method & outcome evaluation, book, 4298 

resistance role & weak object relations, 6718 5 

response oriented & stimulus central oriented, & client behavior, 
13263 


retrospection for objective data collection, 8924 
reupbringing, 6709 
therapeutic process, 11204 
traumatic accidents & Руорааор, 13245 
treatment motivation & cognitive theory, 12383 
Puberty 
adolescent crises, cultural influence, 13105 
emotions development & intensity from infancy, 9931 
problems, & adolescence, 12188 
psychotherapy, 13257 
secular trend & stability, 6526 
Public Opinion (see Opinion) 
Pulse (see Blood, Cardiovascular, Heart) ч 
Punishment (see also Discipline, Reinforcement/Negative) 
alcoholism treatment, 15469 
aversion therapy, 12384 
avoidance conditioning, frequency increase, monkey, 8655 
avoidance decrement, rat, 9834 
childhood & anxiety, college students, 12164 еки 
& concurrent positive reinforcement, resistance to extinction, 9860 
itioned acceleration & suppression, pigeon, 8606 
conditioning with pigeons, 371 
continuous, amount of reinforcement, persistence, rat, 13044 
criminals, & learning theory, 1778 1 
delayed & immediately rewarded response, alcoholics, 3137 
- delayed, & rewarded response suppression, alcoholics, 12474 
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Rabbit 


differential, of interresponse times, rat, 6475 

discrimination training & generalization, pigeon, 10944 
еце stimulus & conditioned reinforcer, mental patients, 
extinction, intensity & duration, rat, 8652 

extinguishing shock-avoidance response by time-out, rat, 4023 
fixed interval reinforcement schedule, rat, 7523 

fixed ratio shock, rat, 12073 

intensity & instrumental avoidance behavior, monkey, 6463 
intermittent, on VR reinforcement performance, 626: 
intropunitiveness & frustration & negative self reinforcement, 7290 
judgment & naive theory of culpability, 5394 

legal, retributive, 5695 

mouse killing & stress, rat, 12099 

multiple, schedule, pigeon, 10974 

persecution by Nazis & retained individual guilt feelings, 12310 
persistence to continuous, training with intermittent, rat, 8651 
random, adrenal & thymus weight loss & ulcer, rat, 9795 
recovery from shock, rat, 4022 

recovery of responses during mild, pigeon, 8654 

recovery, reinforcement schedule, bar press, 5202 

response sequence location & avoidance, rat, 9835 

response suppression, rat, 1358 

& reward & self control development, children, 9904 

& reward in figure-ground perception, 2167 

& reward temporal order & response suppression, 8428 

& reward, temporal distance from response, 735 

rewarded response suppression & reinforcement schedules, 1 1831 
schedule & response suppression, 7488 

secondary, & CS redundancy, rat, 13026 

selection for criminal & knowledge of life history, 1779 

self, behavior & massed practice, rat, 1328 

sequential, & personality & repression-suppression, 1547 
theory, & reward, 6263 

variable interval reinforcement, rat, 13020 

& vicious circle behavior, rat, 10975 

visual perception of figure-ground, 3645 

2 choice game, & reward & response pattern, 12860 


cross-cultural student personality assessments, 11140 

evaluation, & movement in psychotherapy, 580 

ideal self & self perception, neurotic & psychotic & normal, 5468 
intraindividual patterns, statistical model, 3528 

monosynaptic ровара spinal, wakefulness & sleep, cat, 9690 
& religious psychology & father & mother images, 12239 
Fou technique, individual & group comparison, 11492 
social desirability in self descriptions, 6652 


Questionnaire (see also Check List, Inventory, Scale, Survey) 


agreement-disagreement response set, 9441 
algebraic analysis, 3557 
Army instructors' attitudes toward failing trainees, 12673 
bodily function upsets, & emotional lability, 3568 
cognitive style, self report, Oppenheim, 1111 
college student nonacademic accomplishment, 7202 
college student problems, & over & under achievement, 10436 
d-amphetamine sulfate, 1337 
design, attitude measurement, & survey, book, 10643. 
family planning & opinion shil ith time & suggestions, 11079 
fantasy tendency, & fantasy-i ion hypothesis, 12306 
fatigue vs ego satisfaction & disposition & appetite & sleep, 3711 
item analysis method, personality, 4755 
job attitudes measurement & comparison of methods, 11553 
job information & recognition & recall methods, 12680 
job satisfaction, construction & factor analysis, 11557 
Life Goal, development & use, 6109 
mailed, & nonrespondents, 1582 
Neurotic Scale, & simulated neurotic responses, 1597 
objective life history, 11659 
oral & anal, character type, 4383 2 Š 
personality attitudes & psychic insufficiency, patients, 6638 
pretest sensitization & word recognition threshold, 12848 
Protestant ministry in US, on beliefs & background, 5345 
responses, & completion in or out of classroom, TEN 
return & personal contact requirement, discharged pm. 13242 
set, patient evaluation of occu] ational therapy, 355 
smoking attitude & behavior beliefs, college males, 5358 
social attitudes & position on controversial social issue, 5361 
& social science & social policy & words vs deeds, 6537 
sociometric, & heterosexual interest, adolescents, 4147 
Test Anxiety, & data general factor, 11664 
tolerance, adolescents, 13196 
16 PF, Forms А comparability, 8266 


Rabbit кнд 
activity differences, & chick & guinea pig & hamster, 3924 
adrenergic innervation origin to female genital tract, 11980 
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Race: SUBJECT INDEX Rat 


allobarbital, blood pulsation & oxygen in cerebral cortex, 3903 
androgen & pee administration & blood protein, 3909 
auditory cortex evoked potential, stimulus intensity & age, 12970 
auditory differentiation & EEG, & human & cat, 12964 

КОЙШ А. of rapidly labeled RNA in brain cells, 11927 

brain atlas, 6316 Жан 

brain cortex synaptic organization & hunger, cat, 13000 

brain lesion & thiopentobarbital & photogtimatign, 3829 

brain temperature during sleep, 116: 

& cat, коа Све; а Aes 

conditioned induction of paradoxical sleep, E 
conditioned jaw movement & RU procedure & saccharin 

кс 12042 иман 

conditioned pinna response, experiment sign, 

Оа етика) functional system & Conditioned reflex, 7432 
delayed alternation learning, vs cat, 12011 

& dog defensive conditioning & EEG, 1312 

EEG change & blocking of food procuring reflex, 2512 

EEG, orienting & food-procuring response chains, 12968 

& efferent discharges in hindpaws after decerebration, 220 

electrical brain stimulation & hypnosis, 3846 _ 

electrical stimulation, hi mpus, food procuring reflex, 2491 
endocrine & behavior effects of estrogen implants in hypothalamus, 

24 


food intake & hypothalamic lesions & intravenous glucose, 2473 _ 

fronto-hypothalamic control over CR performance & differential 
inhibition, 8510. nom 

Шу, activation & inhibitory responses to sensory stimuli, 


hippocampus EEG & afferent stimulation, 12967 
histamine brain content, bulbocapnine induced catalepsy, 5083 
intelligence, rat & cat, 9770 
leucocyte conditioned reflex after CS & homeostasis, 1037 
limbic brain function & conditioned reflex, 1043 
Markov model for eye blink classical conditioning, 11629 
mercury vapor chronic poisoning & blood sulphydryl groups, 1240 
metabolism control, reticular formation, 5033 
method to encourage study of animal hypnotic behavior, 3599 
nest-building seasonal variation, 333 
ata membrane repens conditioning & dural KCI, 9710 
nursing & early growth, 334. 
nystagmus, low rate flashing, 8538. 
pentholamine & other drug effects, 297 
quantification of nest-building, 329 
radiation & central nervous system, 6392 
reticular formation & papaverine & thiphene & dibazol, 3902 
retina, adrenergic neuron, 5069 
sleeplike & arousal behavior & electrical stimulation, rabbit, 2490 
statistical analysis of impulse activity in visual cortex, 8216 
submandibular gland & chinning & sexual behavior, 4029 
suckling NDA in young, 2591 
Superior colliculus response to sensory stimulation, 5060 
syrosingopine, EEG, [29892 o) 
temperature gradients in eye, 3871 
temporal avoidance conditioning, & cat, 12013 
vigilance & dian acoustic responses in brain, 273 
visual cortex EEG driving response, secondary potentials, 8534 
visual cortex response to rh: ic photic POR ADS 8544 
Race (see Ethnology) 
Radíation 


avogan conditioni g, rat, 7514 
rain tumor liagnosis ith gamma encephal hy & Ei 

brain tumor diagnosis with gamma poner SEO REI 
central nervous system, various animals, 6392 

cerebral cortex, excitation & inhibition, 5119 

КЫШ injury, rat, 5123 

convulsive responses & prenatally X-irradiat 

detection & ol factory bulbs, rat, Tisi PUR PANES 
gars ша effects of whole body exposure to. X-rays, 


monkey, 


extinction tests & chronic exposure to fast пеш 
food-reinforcement response, rat, 1250 каены 


humoral mediation of radiation-induced motivati 

induced aversions, in rat, 308 к тозон е 
ionizing, primate performance decrement, 2566 

microwave, & behavior, living organism, 12992 

mortality & food deprivation, rat, 10892 

Perroon development & sensory processes & regulation, book, 


neuroradiology data, documentation method, 12938 
newborn mouse, hoarding & body weight, 9752 
olfaction detection, rat, 1199 

& on-going task performance with rats, 309 
operant conditioning, rat, 10889 

perseveration learning set, monkey, 5120 

repeated low dose exposure, rat, 11998 

response rate during, & recovery, rat, 9749 


RNA protective action, 1223 ‚ ў 

skull Toentgenography in DO GITARRE 6804 

& social distractability, monkey, 9870 — 

threshold for conditioned suppression using X-rays, rat, 3973 

& traumatic shock & avoidance behavior, rat, 10961 

ultra high frequency, & behavior, rat, 1247 ` 

X-ray exposure & sucrose conditioned aversion, rat, 9747 
Radio (see Communication/Mass) 


ability to randomize characters, college students, 7299 
ted random letters, 9410 
computer genera! ido 5 
generation of random 08, number & time, 2420 
recall of 2 digit number list & nonrandomness of errors, 11845 
& variable time interval production, digital methods, 12799 

Rani Д ; 

Еа А distribution-free multiple comparison, 6090 
personal & public constructs, 4156 Soks 
personality measurement, by subject, of famous people, 2952 
preferences, multiple comparison, reliability, 6091 
sensitive, test for comparing 2 treatments on | group, 6093 
stanine values & relative class standing, 12751 
totals, cumulative probability distribution, 7188 
White Test of significance, & large samples, 12766 

Rat (sce also next headings) 

& acceleration effect on food-reinforced DRL & FR, 307 

acoustic damage & Preyer reflex, 8583 š 

acquired fear & instrumental behavior & stimulus control, 12067 

acquisition training & stimulus alternations & extinction, 1359 

ACTH & behavior & avoidance & startle & food consumption, 
10884 

adaptation & response to water, & cat, 7482 __ 

adrenocorticotrophin-releasing hormone in peripheral blood, 7452 

albino, cochlear potentials, 6352 

alcohol effect on escape task performance, 2537 

alcohol preference, 13007 

alcohol preference & age, 2580 

alternation & unilateral spreading cortical depression, 11928 

amnesia by ether & spreading cortical depression, 6434 

amygdala lesion, social dominance & aggressiveness, 12948 

amygdala lesions & development, & cat & monkey, 7402 

eus lesion effect on milk cjection reflex, 239 

androgen & reactivity individual differences, male, 11979 

androgen intracranial implantation & female masculinization, 5114 

anoxia & central nervous system, 2568 

anxiety incubation & instrumental behavior, 6461 

audiogenic seizure & memory, 6396 

audiogenic seizures & subcortical lesions, 9683 

audition development, 5131 

auditory thresholds, 12006 

aversions induced by radiation, 308 

aversive diet adaptation & runway performance, 6406 = 

background noise intensity vs bar-pressing response & lesions, 8515 

behavior interactions & septal & ра lesions, 3836 

behavioral thermoregulation in young vs old, 10916 

blood volume & tonicity & sodium appetite, 11985 

brain lesion & retention of brightness discrimination, rat, 7398 

brain lesion, & exploratory behavior & emotionality, 231 

brain lesions & sexual behavior, male, 11911 

brain lesions & timing behavior, rat, 275 

brain protein metabolism & restricted & enriched environment, 11989 

brain RNA metabolism, isolated vs enriched early environment, 7435 

brain self stimulation & escape behavior, 3851 

brain tissue conductivity & saline solution ingested, rat, 11997 

brain weight vs environmental complexity & AChE, 1151 

brain, enzyme action, 1139 

caesarean delivery & maternal behavior, 7474 

caesarian vs normal delivery & survival & weaning weight, 3927 

carbon dioxide & retrograde amnesia, 11962 

castration & hypothalamus oxygen uptake, 6333 

caudate nucleus lesion, & perseveration in delayed task, 2477 

cellular & extracellular spaces in brain, 1150 

cerebral cortex, isolation of synaptic membranes, 7391 

cholinesterase level & body weight & food & water intake, 6359 

cholinesterase levels & operant extinction, 6360 

cholinesterase level & resistance to extinction, 6361 

chronic electroshock & brain physiology, 3848 

chronic intravenous infusion in freely moving; 10647 


classical conditioning & extincti icki: 
E enos d extinction of licking response, 3974 


cold-induced stress & age, 6395 
conditioned fear & reward magnitude & eating, 9820 
continuous punishment persistence & intermittent punishment, 5198 


convulsive & prenatal X-irradiation, 12958 
cortical spreading depression & open field behavior, 3842 
counterconditioning of avoidance response & alcohol, 2608 


CS redundancy & seconda i 
2 Elin ary punishment, 13026 
curare conditioning & social vior & human behavior, 9866 
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cutaneous vibration & weight loss, 5118 

daily exercise & life span, 6314 

denervation, normal vs dystrophic muscle biochemistry, 12973 

device for partial restraint in operant conditioning, 6122 

diencephalon, atlas, 11903 

diet-induced phenylketonuria & age, 9745 

ietary calcium, & cerebral calcium & learning & retention, 7441 
ve transit time & open field behavior, I 
ct cortical response characteristics, 3857 

dominance, 372 

drinking & intravenous sodium chloride, 1219 

din & self stimulation & hypothalamus electrical stimulation, 

y diet & adult food preference, 9780 

experience & adult behavior analysis, 12020 

arly experience & stress, & emotionality, 3936 

early experience & tranquilizer, 3944 

early experience, handling frequency, & товага 9778 

ES & auditory stimulation & adult stimulation preference, 

carly weaning & adult exploratory & avoidance behavior, 2590 

ECS & capillary permeability & hemodynamical processes, 6342 

hifts in desynchronized sleep, 2511 

electroconvulsive shock recovery, 1253 

electroshock, vocalization, & CS, 3948 

& emotional reaction to odor of other rat, 339 

emotionality & environmental stress susceptibility, 10896 

environmental complexity & cerebral change & behavior, 10918 

environmental impoverishment & social isolation & brain chemistry 
& anatomy, 11992 

estral cycle & hypothalamus, 12934 

experimental phenylketonuria vs human, 4532 

exploration & visual complexity & maintenance illumination & test 
illumination, 12031 

exploratory behavior & habituation, electroshock stress effects, 5124 

extinction resistance & noncontingent partial reinforcement, 5197 

extinction resistance, response effortfulness & number of reinforced 
trials, 13018 

fear conditioning & desensitization, 3978 

fear conditioning & onset vs offset cue pairing, 5159 

fear condi ing & startle response to noise, 9791 

female variation & male sexual satiation, 1365 

food deprivation & conflict & approach-avoidance training, 12023 

food intake & blood mixing, hungry & satiated, 203 

food intake & glucose, hypothalamic hyperphagic, 1262 

food intake & water balance, 3925 

forced intake of salt, hypertension & age, 11960 

fornicotomy, ACTH secretion & plasma corticosterone, 5051 

frontal lobes lesions & conditioned emotional response, 11919 

geometric form preference, 12052 

handling, growth & behavior, 2586 

heart rate & internal & external cues, 6387 ` 

heat stress & retention of visual discrimination, 12999 ` 

high altitude adaptation, & resistance to cardiac necrosis, 6393 

hippocampal ablation, & operant conditioning, 5049 

hippocampal lesion, & fç & water intake, 3832 


hippocampal lesion, food deprivation & conditioning, 7401 

hippocampectomy & response perseveration, 1154 

hippocampus & neocortex lesion, retention & reinforcement sched- 
ule, 9673 

hippocampus lesion, & distraction & runway performance, 2479 

hormones & brain development & organization, 9739 

hunger level, contaminated а че иаа 

hypothalamic h agi weight regulation, 

[сууз s ортара quinine drinking water tolerance, 6425 

hypothalamic self stimulation CNS lesions, 11917 

hypothalamus lesion & thermosensitive locomotion, 6336 

illuminated rat lever & electroluminescent lamp, 12793 

inbred, for experimental study, growth estimation, 1271 

inducing stomach ulcers, 10910 _ 

inhibitory centers in sexual behavior, 7532 

intelligence, cat & rabbit, 9770 Y N А 

interhemispheric synthesis of competing & complementing experi- 
ences, 10914 Зена mi 

intracranial stimulation & acquisition & discrimination & extinction, 

061 

intrastrain maze performance consistency, 13003 

intravenous injections & eating, 3931 

isolation & darkness, water intake, 3913 

laser radiation & cerebral injury, 832 ` 

lesion of inferior colliculi & audiogenic seizure, 10845 

lesion, striate cortex, monocular acquisition & interocular transfer, 
12950 

lighting during rearing, & conditioning, 3940 

limbie structure destruction & behavioral effects, 12947 

limbic system functional disturbances & memory, 7406 

7 limbic system lesions & mating behavior & courtship, 10847 
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Rat 


litter size & brain development, 13010 

magnesium pemoline & ECS, memory enhancement, 12980 

marking of newborn, 6404 

maternal behavior, early experience, 1279 

maternal а 2 3946 

mech anisms of primary cortical response of somatosensory area, 386 
medial & lateral midbrain lesion & food motivation, 8513. i 
memory consolidation, retrograde-amnesia data analysis, 5155 
merhory trace localization & cortical spreading depression, 11934 
metabolic substrate of CNS & lactate & oxygen consumption, 3876 
mice reared, & adult behavior, 8658 

motivational changes & lesions in mesencephalic reticular formation, 


mouse killing & punishment & stress, 12099 
muscle reinnervation, nerve endings & atypical spindles, 3830 
neocortex lesions & visual placing behavior, pon 
neonatal castration & sex еа: 12112 
neonatal catecholamine injection & later behavior, 6385 
nephrectomy, food deprivation & water intake, 12957 
norepinephrine brain stimulation & eating, 2483 
olfaction & radiation detection, 1199 
olfaction threshold determination method, unrestrained, 9450 
рден & cer cortical depression, 3839 
parabiont, humoral mediation of radiation-induced motivation, 2564 
pattern preference in visual cliff, & chick, 7509 
anent electrode holders from micro-miniature connectors, 8288 
phenobarbital injections & drinking, 7439 
pineal & submaxillary glands, noradrenaline content control, 5091 
pineal gland, noradrenaline & dopamine content, 5089 
preference WR sas vs shock-signal, 9816 
pregnancy & licking & mammary gland development, 6422 
prenatal experience & foster mother strain effect on behavior, 2587 
prenatal hypoxia & emotionality, 3942 
prenatal stress & offspring behavior, 312 
preoptic lesion & sexual behavior, 6481 
proactive inhibition in maze habits, 1303 
problem solving & experience at different ages, 5144 
punishment & vicious circle behavior, 1097. 
punishment, & response suppression, 1358 
pure oxygen inhalation with low pressure, 306 
radiation & central nervous system, 6392 
radiation detection & olfactory bulbs, 11912 
radiation effect on on-going tasks, 309 
radiation repeated low dose exposure, 11998 
reactivity to adrenalin & anxiety, 3877 
reconditionings, deprivation & incentive quality & reinforcements, 
1 j i 


301 
recovery from shock punishment, 4022 
response perseveration & hippocampal ablation, 10848 
restraining device for eyelid response measurements, 12789: ий 
retention, alley brightness & reward magnitude, 10976 
reticular formation lesions & arousal, 5053 
retina, adrenergic neuron, 5069 y 
retinal receptor response, stain density & stimulus magnitude, 3867 
retrograde amnesia & ECS & carbon dioxide, 12034 j 
RNA in brain during complex tasks, 291 
running speed, dextrose-alcohol shifts, 3959 
self brain stimulation & pulse frequency, 3843 
self brain stimulation & extinction, 6343 ш) 
septal & hypothalamic self stimulation & dorsal midbrain stimula- 
tion, 11938 
septal & perifornical hypothalamic lesions, WE syhdrome, 9677 
septal lesions & spontaneous alternation, 11913 
sexual behavior & sensory feedback, 6476 
sexual behavior, reared in isolation, 4027 
sexual contact regulation & peripheral factors, 6478 
skin resistance & repeated shock, 10912 
sleep phases, EEG study, 2506 
sociability, display & rearing, 7533 
social isolation & eating behavior, 2644 
social isolation & timidity, 2643 у 
sodium appetite satiation & taste & stomach loading, 11996 
sodium-depleted, & sodium chloride appetite, 1220 
somesthesis & electroconvulsive shock, 7434 2 
spreading cortical depression & retrograde amnesia, 8524 
spreading cortical depression & habituation transfer, 96: 
spreading depression & interhemisphere transfer of avoidance, 9674 
stability & control of conditioned noise aversion іп tilt cage, 10933 
startle depression, 1260 Hs | 
startle response, habituation & heart rate, 10887 Ms 
stress & tyrosine transaminase induction inhibition, 9156 
stress, & E E 7467 
taste detection indices, 
taste preference of sweeteners, & monkey & man, 1270 
taste preference, & age, 1259 v^ 
taste preference, distilled & tap water, 63: 
taste solutions & olfaction, 11 50 
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Rat/Activity 


temporal conditioning, data collection & feeding time, weight-loss 
schedule, 12841 ^ 2 
thalamus & limbic lesions & self-stimulation, 7396 
thirst, & extracellular fluid, 10872 _ t; 
threshold for conditioned suppression using X-rays, 3973 
thyroid activity after high spinal section, : > 
totally & partially reinforced trials, direct placement vs running, 
extinction resistance, 12091 х с 2 
UHF radio stimulation & visual acuity & flicker fusion, 3921 
ulceration rate, & social environment, 7469 _ & 
unconditioned response morphology & shock intensity, 11897 
unilateral & bilateral spreading depression, water intake, 1148 
urinary sodium & potassium & prolonged environmental stress, 9754 
vestibular sense, rotation & streptomycin sulfate injection, 5075 
visual cues їп perseveration behavior, 8607 
visual neocortex lesion & visual cliff preference, & rat, 5046 
visual-cliff preference & rearing & test conditions, 5138 
water intravenous injection & water & food intake, 7460 
water regulation, drive intensity & FR responding, 6426 
water regulation, osmotic stress, 7468 _ 
weaning & memory trace & conditioning, 3938 
Rat/Activity $ j: 
adrenal medulla & sympathetic MR 10836 
appetitive thresholds of hypothalamic feeding area, 7418 
& avoidance, conditioned suppression & brain lesion, 3837 
& brain lesions & behavior in maze, 8512 
chlorpromazine, & social behavior, 9736 
circadian rhythms & random lighting, 7465 
conditioned reflex & body temperature, 3967 
cortical spreading depression & scopolamine, 6332 ў 
& diet & fat vs carbohydrates vs protein & behavior of aging, 8576 
& dietary үа change & CNS excitability, 8582 ў 
differential rearing & later free vs forced exploratory behavior, 11994 
diurnal cycle & adiurnal lighting & feeding, 9742 
early experience, handling & temperature change, 6417 
& exercise, spontaneous, 8578 
exploration & food deprivation & age, 10924 
exploratory behavior & cortical spreading depression, 8523 
exploratory, & latent learning, 34; 
food & water deprivation & energy, 12000 
& food deprivation & direct observation, 10917 
Е prenatal & premating stress & adult behavior, 2592 
iypothalamus chemical stimulation, 7409 
instrumental, & protein diet, 251 
lever pressing & chlorpromazine & septal lesions, 8564 
lever pressing rate & ribonucleic acid, 8546 
maternal behavior, р орион & multiparous, 1282 
mescaline analogues, 511 
motor restriction & later activity & intelligence, 5121 
muscular, & temperature, 7463 
object directed, & food deprivation, 8601 
open field & learning & time of day, 9802 
preweaning stress & later locomotor behavior, 8592 
& protein diet, 202 ~ 
rhythms & adiurnal light-dark control, 9768 
running time & goal box complexity, 10925 
social facilitation of explorator heavier: 8665 
& sound vibrations & Skinner s 10937 
spontaneous alternation & middle ear disease, 5167 
spontaneous, & maze learning & dej rivation, 8570 
PEE ш & secondary reinforcement, 5149 
luring pregnan offspring oj ivi 
nu chamber, 12797 су pring open field activity, 1278 
ultra high frequency radiation, 1247 
ultrasonic measurement & automatic analysis, 12012 
visual acuity, preference technique, 1215 
water runway, drive summation, 310 
Rat/Avoidance їп 
acetylcholine concentrations in brain, 5113 
acquisition & extinction, & shock schedules, 5176 
acquisition & response consequences, 6460 
acquisition & retention, & scopolamine, 9728 
air blast in shuttle box, 7518 
alcohol & conditioned, responses, 10955 
amobarbital & response acquisition, 11971 
amobarbital dosage level & learning, 5103 
amygdaloid lesions, 5040 
brain lesions & cold stress, 7400 
& chemical stimulation of reticular formation, 4003 
classical conditioning, delayed shock UCS termination, 3996 
& conditioned emotional response & ECS, 5201 
conditioned, & CS intensity & amobarbital sodium, 8635 
conditioned, amobarbital sodium & meprobamate effects, 4009 
саволе, response & blood plasma from chronic: Schizophrenics, 
conditioning & limbic system, 6331 
conditioning, ethanol intake & acquisition, 2607 
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conditioning, intertrial interval, 4001 

conditioning, shock intensity, 9838 

constant current shock intensities, 8632 

constant current shock intensities, 8633 _ Š 

& continuous reinforcement with aversive light intensity, 356 

continuous vs discontinuous shock, 5177 

CS characteristics, 9811 ie 

CS duration during fear conditioning, 5175 

& cue complexity, 1341 

decrement prevention, 12061 — 

discriminated bar press & intertrial intervals, 4007 

discriminated, drug modification, 2556 

& discrimination procedures, 13027 

ECS,1330 —— 

& EEG & tranquilizers, 5093 

electroconvulsive shock & pus of recovery, 4004 

& escape learning, in shuttle box vs maze, 13038 

eserine, & age differences, 12977 

extinction & counter-conditioning, 9861 

extinction & punishment, 5179 š 

extinction & stimulus associated with nonshock confinement, 9839 

extinction by shock reduction, 9862 

extinction resistance & CS only trials & response, 4024 

extinction resistance & reinforcement amount, 5189 

extinction, shock & prompt signal offset, 9863 

mi и shock-avoidance response punishment by time-out, 
4023 


facilitation, 12068 Д imu 

fear & electroconvulsive shock inhibition & facilitation, 7515 

fear generalization & delayed testing, 13034 

fear, reciprocal inhibition & desensitization, 12069 

& fighting & response to aversive stimulation, $181 

fixed ratio shock, 12073 i 

foot shock intensity & electroconvulsive shock, 6459 

free-operant avoidance behavior acquisition, 8637 

gastric ulcers & alcohol & approach, conflict, 8636 
'enetic me quad vehere TO 
ippocampal brain lesions, learning, 

hinge us goal box pairing, 10930 


` hypoxic environment, 103; 


incompletely learned response retention, 12060 

inhibition of & ECS, 

interhemispheric transfer, 7494 

learning & retention of, & age, 1339 

learning & retroactive ECS facilitation, 3997 

learning & shock intensity & type, 6458 

learning, CS omission, 8631 

learning, CS-US interval, 13032 

learning, shock intensity, nondiscriminative, 2626 

learning, strychnine sulfate, 1333 

& liberal dilemma in assassination of President Kennedy, 4170 
medial geniculate lesions & noise aversion retention, 12952 
methylphenidate & stimulus control of ratio, behavior, 10959 
multiple reinforcement schedules, 370 

nicotine, & escape learning, 12974 

noise & shock, relative aversiveness, 1329 

nortriptyline & behavior changes, 9733 

performance & cocaine & pipradrol, 11975 

perseveration, extinction, septal lesion, 11916 

potassium chloride & brain spreading depression, 11958 

pre & Posttrial stimulation, retention, 12 

Pressurized air vs shock conditioning, shuttle box, 12072 

prior sleep deprivation & shock trauma, 3995 

Prior tumbling-trauma, & learning, 3994 

Punishment & response decrement, 9834 

punishment location in response sequence, 9835 

radiation as noxious stimulus, 7514 

rapid acquisition technique, 12066 

reinforcement & conditioned stimulus termination, 12063 
reinforcement schedule, 9852 

reinstatement & early fear & clinical & developmental theory, 12065 
response perseveration & hip) lomized rat, 3833 
response prevention & extinction, 6457 
response rate & session length, rat, 1334 

n & amygdala lesions & overtraining & nonovertraining, 


retention & spreading cortical de ression, 11930 
retention, ECS following avoidance trial, 13036 
retention, ECS following avoidance trial, 13037 
retrograde amnesia & | trial learning, 3998 


self-punitive behavior & massed ractice, 1 
septal lesions, conditioning, 227 xd 
shock & probability learning, 12062 

shock avoiders & nonavoiders, 8611 

shock intensity, 1327 


Rat/Deprivation in 


shock intensity & degree of fear, conditioning, 12059 
shock intensity & morphine & deprivation, 4005 
& shock presentation schedule, 7513 
shock scramblers, 12787 
shuttle box performance & amy 
sucrose & X-ray exposure, 974 
suppression of mouse-killing, 7484 
time estimation & double avoidance technique, rat, 8630 
& transfer & chlordiazepoxide, 7449 
transfer to cue, gustatory vs audiovisual vs toxin stimuli, 4002 
& traumatic shock & X-irradiation, 10961 
UCS intensity & response latency & extinction, 4006 
& UCS shock intensity, 2627 
I-trial learning & retention, Kamin effect, 4008 
Rat/Deprivation in 
adjustment to 23 hour water, & 2 conditions of food availability, 7486 
antidiuretic & water, 1238 с 
approach-avoidance conflict, & morphine & shock, 4005 
auditory, during pregnancy, & offspring mortality, 1248 
bar press performance & heart rate, 9809 
body sodium, & sodium vs non-sodium salt СРУ; 1221 
cyclic & continuous, & wheel running & weight loss, 1266 
early social, & maternal behavior, 4033 
food & water, & maze performance, 2582 
food & water, sucrose reinforcement thresholds, 5182 
food preferences in thiamine deficient rat, 3878 
food, & acquired hunger drive, 9822 
food, & conditioned emotional response retention, 9818 
food, & radiation mortality, 10892 
food, & reactivity to shock, 6423 
food, & swimming to exhaustion, 8572 
food, activity & exploration & age, 10924 
food, adjustment to repeated, 1291 
food, conditioning, & noxious stimuli, 9794 
food, early experience, & later hoarding, 5143 
food, unreinforced & light reinforced bar pressing, 10969 
food, water availability & adjustment, 3911 
heart rate during deprivation & consummatory activity, 9741 
higher nervous activity & starvation & thirst, 7466 
КЕ: food, & water intake, 12957 
probability learning, & pretraining, 9806 
retarded readers, reversals in & spelling, 10468 
& saline preference determined by contingent licking, 335 
satiation & latent learning with food stimulus, 13015 
sensory, & bar p 9746 
sensory, & preference for shock, 9743 
sleep, & brain acetylcholine, 12995 
sleep, & microsleep responses & EEG, 2500 
sleep, & recovery sleep, 9750 
sleep, paradoxical phase & electroconvulsive shock threshold, 2252 
sleep, sleep cycle & micro-sleep, 9751 
slow learner needs, 10466 
social & motor, at early age & discrimination learning, 8571 
social & motor, maze learning & spontaneous activity, 8570 
sodium, & desoxycorticosterone-treated & salt intake, 6366 
& spelling, beginning teaching methods, 10427 
water deprivation schedule adaptation, 11993 
water, & EEG, 1182 
water, & regulation of hydrogen ion homeostasis, 8597 
water, & water associated cues & heart rate, 11983 
water, & water intake, 6403 
Rat/Discrimination in 
acquisition & discriminanda nonrewarded exposure, 12054 
auditory intensity, & transference to increased intensity, 350 
avoidance learning & discontinuous shock, 2618 
avoidance, & tone variation, 13027 
bar-press avoidance, short intertrial intervals, 4007 
bet avoidable & unavoidable shock, in rat, 351 
brain lesion & retention, 7398 > 
brightness, increasing difficulty, & conflict, 13030 
deprivation & pretrial information, 9833 
Eun at early age, 8571 <р уо 
differential conditioning & prior experience with discriminanda, 8614 
dimensional shift & reversal, & children, 9776 
direction & thickness & form, perceptual selectivity, 2620 
early isolated vs enriched environment & emotionality, 12017 
extradimensional reversal shift problem, 10951 
hypothalamic stimulation reinforcement, 11933 
incidental cue learning, 3987 
interindividual recognition, 13029 
interocular conflict, 1324 
irrelevant stimuli as subsequent discriminanda, 5172 
learned brightness, & occipital cortex lesions, 3835 
learning & differential conditioning, 5165 
learning set effect, 417 
light vs light & noise as stimulus, in maze, 8608 
, multiple-choice elimination problem with 5 paths, 5168 


etamine, 9734 
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Rat/Drug Effects in 


neodecorticate rats, & cues, brightness, 2475 

new operant & extinction, 9821 Ж 

& noncontingent reversal training, & reversed problem, 5173 
operant, & stimulus alternation rate, 

pentylenetetrazole & methylphenoxypropane, 7445 

& physostigmine & cat, 10952 

position, nonrewarded forced responding, 8628 

reversal & septal area electrostimulation, 11931 

reversal, brightness, & overlearning, 12056 

secondary reinforcement, brightness, 4017 

sensory interaction & tone on visual acuity threshold. 319 
eae ouentation & place vs motor response & choice after reversal, 


spatial, reversal & pentobarbital, rat, 11972 

pan for brightness control, 945 
stimulus distinctiveness, 3628 

stimulus intensity & response duration, 10945 . 

& stimulus location along auditory intensity continuum, 8624 

successive paradigm, cue schedule, 132} 

successive reversals, visual, brightness & orientation cues, 9831 

successive, cue position & pretraining effect, 354 

sucrose reward pair variation, 1317 

transfer & response class, 1325 

transfer of discrimination, 5169 : 

uncrossed optic fiber systems, albino & hooded rat, 5077 

white noise intensity, 6456 

Rat/Drug Effects in > 

acetylcholine, in brain, during avoidance behavior, 5113 

adult dominance behavior & early drug treatment, 3928 

amobarbital & avoidance response acquisition, 11971 

amobarbital sodium & meprobamate, avoidance conditioning, 4009 

amobarbital sodium & CS intensity & conditioned avoidance 
response, 8635 

amobarbital to nondrug state & training transfer, 2541 

amobarbital, conditioned emotional & avoidance response, 5102 

seine avoidance conditioning vs age & problem difficulty, 
1 


amphetamine & avoidance conditioning, 11966 

amphetamine & lever pressing, modification by experience, 2551 

amphetamine & multiple reinforcement schedule performance, 9718 

amphetamine & shuttle-box avoidance performance, 9734 

amphetamine & visual discrimination habit & decortication, 3824 

ашалы, suppression of food intake & hypothalamus lesion, 
323 


amphetamine tolerance development & behavior, 9735 

& antagonistic actions, 3887 М 

anticholinesterase in hippocampas, & amnesia, 3884 | 

antidepressants & blocking of rat mouse-killing behavior, 295 

avoidance behavior & scopolamine & atropine, 3905 

avoidance conditioning, & pretraining, 1331 T 

barbiturate, movement initiation & response execution, 3882 

behavior deficit & phenylalanine, 2553 К 

carbachol, septal area & lateral hypothalamus, & avoidance, 8518 

chlordiazepoxide & avoidance learning, 7449 _ 

chlordiazepoxide & diazepam, & self stimulation, 9685 

chlordiazepoxide & food intake, 1234 

chlorpromazine & depression, 1289 

chlorpromazine & memory consolidation, 3881 

chlorpromazine & methamphetamine, 12976 

chlorpromazine & pentobarbital & attention, 3895 

chlorpromazine & reserpine & postnatal behavior, 3894 

chlorpromazine & septal lesions & lever pressing, 8564 

chlorpromazine, social behavior & activity, 9736 

chronic respiratory disease, snuflles, a treatment, 3920 

CNS tissue & concentration of inorganic phosphorus & postnatal, 
97 


cocaine & pipradrol & avoidance performance, 11975 

cochlea, protein metabolism, autoradiogram, 5084 
d-amphetamine & locomotor effects conditioning, 8617 
d-amphetamine sulfate, avoidance conditioning, 1337 
diisopropyl flurophosphate & memory, 11926 

discriminated avoidance behavior, 2556 

epinephrine, 2-10 days old, & open field behavior, 8560 
eserine & avoidance conditioning, age, 12977 

experimental gastric ulcer, ascending activating system, 3880 
formalin & sodium appetite, 2547 

histamine brain content, bulbocapnine induced catalepsy, 5083 
hypothalamus application & hunger & thirst, 3886 

insulin coma & potentiation by saccharin, 1224 
L-thyroxine & somatotrophin, thyroidectomy, & growth, 5043 
LSD & spatial & stimulus perseverative tendencies, 6370 
LSD-25 & food reinforced bar-press performance, : 
magnesium pemoline, & memory, avoidance learning, 11965 
methamphetamine & self brain stimulation, 5108 

iue operant response ше D 

Metrazol & operant response rates, ss 
morphine, шне asi А conflict, & shock & deprivation, 4005 
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nortriptyline & avoidance behavior, 9733 one 

operan усы drinking on rate-contingent ratio reinforcement, 6468 

penicillin focus & primary & direct cortical response, 3891 

pentobarbital, spatial discrimination reversal, 11972 

pentylenetetrazole & methylphenoxypropane & learning, 7445 

phenylketonuria & behavioral test comparison, rat, 12070 

phenylketonuria & water maze performance, 7442 _ 

pituitary growth hormone & offspring brain weight increase, 8568 

pituitary hormone & hepatic deamidase, 298 _ 

plasma from ER RR patients & conditioned response perform- 
ance, 1200' Tto 

pregnancy blocking, adrenalin, & strain differences, 1237 

procaine & other drugs, 297 нс 

psychoactive drugs & conditioned pole jumping, 3885 

readdiction susceptibility & withdrawal environments, 1771 

recovery from prolonged barbiturate sleep, 7446 

reserpine & DL-amphetamine & runway performance, 2544 

ribonuclease, brain, discrimination & avoidance learning, 6365 

ribonucleic acid from brain of trained rats, & performance, 3841 

RNA & DNA, learning, 9715 ў ; 

RNA, intraperitoneal injection, escape & learning & metabolism, 
9719 


scopolamine & amphetamine & conditioned responding, 10868 
scopolamine & operant avoidance acquisition & retention, 9728 
scopolamine & passive avoidance, 2555 

scopolamine & spontaneous alternation, 5096 

scopolamine, stimulus familiarity, 1229 

serotonin derivatives & conditioned behavior, 3890 

social behavior modification of paired nondrugged rats, 2554 
streptomycin sulfate & vestibular sense, 5075 

strychnine & hippocampal lesions & maze behavior, rat, 11922 
strychnine sulfate & learning & time of administration, 3888 
strychnine sulphate & learning, 5094 

testosterone & nortestosterone, castration, qnis behavior, 3893 
thiamine deficiency & appetite for sugar & fat, 2531 
thiosemicarbazide, & resistance to stress, 5111 

thyroid hormone vs EDU drug, startle response, 10870 
tranquilizers & fear & EEG, 5093 


tranylcypromine & ER SA & brain self stimulation, 11936 


tryptamines, Доо ч 
vasopressin & adrenal steroids, multiple evoked response at mid- 
brain, 12959 
Rat/ Learning in 
acquisition & extinction of lever pressing & discrete trial, 2639 
acquisition & extinction & training method & problem type & ap- 
paratus, 12037 
acquisition stimuli change & extinction rate, 12098 
acquisition stimulus reintroduction & postextinction instrumental 
Кесә Ram. 12097 A 
altern: vs random reinforcement juisiti inction, 12090 
alternation, intertrial interval, 1302 ame nema 
alternation, stimulus change vs satiation, 7495 
avoidance & water maze, & TCAP, 5081 
avoidance, & amygdaloid lesions, 5040 
avoidance, & chlordiazepoxide, 7449. 
avoidance, & delayed shock UCS termination, 3996 
Eus CS-US interval, 13032 
avoidance, potassium chloride & brain s] i ii 
san face ECS cation, pons depression, 11958 
in lesion, synthesis of alternation теѕро; 
brain lesions & recovery time, 9678 fece Кайр 
ice behavior, сие & noncontingent reward, 13088 
choice behavior, post-reward goal box confinement, 13012 
Cingulate cortex ablation & alternation, & retention, 1152 
complex, multiple path, rigidity & variability, 6433 
Conditioned emotional response & ECS, 6344 
О suppression, CRUS interval, 6441 
itioned suppression & electri i і 
condoning ofr ine fh ped EE stimulation, 9814 
cortical spreading depression & intethemisp] 
counter conditioning & operant conflict асары He 
& Counting bar press, operant, 345 Š 
deprivation trace & reinforcement Schedule, 1292 
ү rivation 7 age differences, 1298 
i TUM conditioning & choice & partial vs continuous reward, 


differential conditioning reward m: itude & peed, 
differential Conditioning, reward Е ае зро 
discrimination, & hypothalamic stimulation reinforcement, 11933 
discrimination, deprivation at early age, 8571 
discrimination, di i 
discrim 


lation, intertrial interval & Da reinforcement, 9840 


_ pellets, 8619 
discriminative avoidance & escape, signal duration, 2625 
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Rat/Learning in 


disruption of position reversal, set, 12081 a 

үе сенсе by stimulus changes at cue positions, 340 

drive & incentive during acquisition & shift & extinction, 7531 

early handling, later maze acquisition & extinction, 9785 

ECS & retention, response-shock interval, 2599 

ECS vs sham ECS, & extinction, 9798 

escape conditioning, interstimulus interval, 2612 — T 

рч duration & shock intensity, escape acquisition & extinction, 
13039 


escape-avoidance, motivation, in shuttle box vs maze, 13038 

extinction & latent reacquisition, 2600 —— 

extinction performance & shock intensity & reward percentage, 
12043 


extinction resistance & ECS, 2641 
extinction schedule, & inhibition, 6474 _ 
extinction, punishment intensity & duration, 8652 
fear, reeiprocal inhibition & desensitization, 12069 
food deprivation & noxious stimuli, 9794 
heart rate & changes during conditioned suppression, 8613 
heart rate instrumental conditioning, 12045 
hippocampal brain lesions, avoidance, 11915 
hippocampal lesion, delayed alternation, 1158 
hippocampal lesions & maze & ive avoidance, 229 
hippocampal lesions & intertrial interval effect, 230 
hunger & goal box pairing & aversion, 10930 
imitation response, 10929 
incidental cue, & discrimination, 3987 
injection of RNA from trained rat, 1299 
latent, & partial reinforcement effect, 13015 
latent, & time interval, 344 
learned drive based on hunger drive, 2605 
lesion of posterior cortex & early experience, 11924 
lesions, thalamic nuclei, & conditioning, 3826 
light contingent bar ressing, stimulus change, 9813 
& light stimulation change, 1304 
magnesium pemoline & memory, 11965 
maze & electric shock cue, 8603 _ 
maze alternation & movement direction & running sped, 12035 
maze detour problem, maze type & running pond, 3964 
maze preference & ribonucleic acid injection fro 
maze, & extinction & induction, rat, 13014 
maze, & latent extinction, 13050 
maze, & spontaneous activity & deprivation, 8570 
maze, cue perception, goal & anticipatory gradients, 13013 
maze, extinction & induction & maze position, 13049 
es qud goal m apakuy res z trial-1 orientation, 12030 
тето! ttrial st nine & hi; ampectomy, 8565 
memory i RNA synthesis inhibition, [0869 = 
memory as influenced by electroconvulsive shock, 6473 
memory trace localization, 11929 
neocortical ablations & black white discrimination habit, 3834 
nicotine, escape-avoidance, 12974 
ашр prrenancy fat free diet of parent, 11988 
one-trial avoidance, & retention & Kamin effect, 4008 
& open field activity & time of day, 9802 
Operant conditioning & x-radiation, 10889 
operant conditioning, block vs sequence methods, 13023 
Operant conditioning & thirst, age differences, 13025 
over, & discrimination reversal, rightness, 12056 
overlearning reversal effect, 2601 
Percent reinforcement, & extinction, 7527 
равны to continuous punishment, 8651 
on discrimination, nonrewarded forced responding, 8628 
Бекке чу js ашшы кау & SiS fear, 6436 i 
Sn Cory ntylenet. ine topica 
application, 9682 pentyl etrazol &  strychni р! 
pre & posttrial stimulation, avoidance, 12064 
Probability, & shock avoidance, 12062 


m trained rat, 3874 


Postasymptotic performance decrement, 10931 
тропе goal cues, forgetting during retention interval, 9801 
+ pue rate Giring irradiation & recovery, 9749 
RNA & DN) à $5 iscrimination avoidance, 6365 
& memory & negative experii 
) i periment, 7437 

BE Pu trained to naive rats, maze preferences, comment, 9708 

m trained to naive rats, maze preferences, comment, 9713 


Rat/Motivation in SUBJECT INDEX Rat/Reinforcement in 


RNA transfer to untrained, 10867 bar-pressi ° 
" А Е ing response, 12089 

| runway performance & reinforcement & hunger drive, 12095 brain self-stimulati i ^ 
schedule киш ури = мош бе fixed interval length, 3950 brain атна. & еу Ue Ys а Toss $T 
& secondary reinforcement of shock, brain sti Ө 5 E 
set, & visual discrimination tasks, 417 Коке ear acep оеша len odd 28 
shock duration & delay, 1311 — аш hxed-interval schedules: 5190 k rz: "е 
simple & complex & can & collateral water drinking & bar pressing, 7525 
& size of closed field test & inter. comparison, 5156 & concurrent punishment, & resistance to extinction, 9860 
spatial & stimulus perservation & LSD, 6370 concurrent schedules of interresponse time, & probability, 10964 
spatial alternation & position & brain lesions, 9668 conditioned emotional response, partial vs continuous, 9808 
spatial discrimination eerie 11972 conditioning & extinction, косы maze, 2609. 
split alley for brightness control, 9451 contingent partial, & choice behavior,9843 — ~ 
spontaneous alternation & reinforcement schedule, 9805 contingent schedules & 2-choice behavior, 12076 ` È 
spontaneous alternation tests, 12084 continuous & fixed ratio, & extinction, 2628. t 
suckling period & mother role & adult learning, 12019 continuous followed by partial, resistance to extinction, rat, 864: 
suppression & information, redundant & unreliable stimuli, 9807 delay & consumption time & motivation, 9788 ener 
temporal spacing of stimuli in intracranial self-stimulation, 2329 delay & magnitude, instrumental escape conditioning, 9859 
thalamic lesions effects on insttumental conditioning, 224 delay increase & magnitude reduction & runway performance, 9848 
transfer by nucleic acid, 5086 delay increase & runway performance, 9847 Ў i 
trial spacing, 8605 е : delay, during acquisition ат 8656 ЖҮ 
trypan red & ECS & retention response & blood-brain barrier, 2484 delayed reward vs nonreward sequence & extinction, 9841 ji 
visual CR motivated by thirst & cortical & subcortical structures, density & schedule, S controlled, 1349 t 

3825 › differential punishment of interresponse times, 6475 
visual discrimination, successive reversals, 9831. differential reward absence & observing responses, rat, 1350 
visual habits & neocortex lesions, 3831 discrete trials lever pressing & amount of reward, 4014 1: 
water deprivation & apparatus form & color effects, $180 DRL & non-contingent temporal schedule, & cardiac:rate, 1353 
T pp: ingent temporal sci 
yeast ribonucleic acid injection, 3879 DRL schedule & operant conditioning & seme lesions, 11920 
Rat/Motivation in electrical brain stimulation, conditioning of fighting, 8526 А 
acquired hunger drive, 9822 escape кошш, delay, & shock intensity, 2623 
adrenal medulla & sympathetic ganglia, & activity, 10836 estrous cycle & self-stimulation behavior, 7487 
anxiety incubation & response suppression, 5154 extinction resistance, & response effortfulness, 13018 «i 
& bar pressing to interrupt white noise, 337. fixed interval schedule & position of punishment, 7523 
brain self-stimulation rate, ее intensity, mur SRI а рон E inking, 5192 
chlorpromazine & drive it si ol ressin; fixed-ratio rinking, 
10538 ee is ё food reward, & visual stimulus complexity, 1300 


classical conditioning of pain-elicited aggression, 7505 food vs intracranial stimulation, & extinction, 8653 
competing apos E E behavior, 9796 food-reinforcement. ise & X-irradiation, 1250 


itioned consummatory habit & magnitude of reward, 2636 forgetting, & alley ness, 10976 


con ó 
conditio ional response itioned sti Tespondi frustration summation & perseveration, 9844 

M UE es à таоци та preference for discriminitive stimulus, 9851 
conditioned hunger & appetitive drive, 10926 ypothalamic self electrostimulation, & squirrel, 11939 


curare conditioning & social behavior & human behavior, 9866 intertrial vs partial, in runway, 367 
drive & incentive, ын performance extinction, 1305 intertrial, & extinction Lee ЖУП ШЕ 2629 
drive intensity & FR responding & water deprivation, 6426 lateral vs medial hy Seed 

drive summation in water runway, 310 peer motivation, ' 


ECS & grid shock & open field behavior, 9793 li age & light vation, 1351 i k 
electrical stimulation a lateral hypo! mus & food seeking, 2486 light & unreinforced, ix. i BEIGE dr Bet pep 
emotionality & septal region & limbic cortex lesions, 9681 light onset Leg and pene AB idients, rat, 4011 

fear conditioning & water drinking, 1285 light, res| ra a ес Чоп C HbstraBonl348 

fear conditioning, higher-order, 3971 magnitude & position shift & adjustment, 1354." 

fear extinction & counterconditioning procedures, 12026 ао position shi! addiction, 12101 

feminine odor response & castration, male, 12105 apu sies number & runway performance, 12088 
food & water deprivation, response frequency & topography, 9789 Lc содор iii merida уре! i 
food deprivation & extinction, 1284 =u “me od 1346 ac 

food intake & anxiety, 1290 - ability learn 10965 І 
food-motivated behavior & septal & daloid lesions, 9672 Mes & frustrative nonreward cues, 10972, 

frustration & stimulus response tem] relations, 10935 wm le schedula performance & ami etamine, 9718 

goal box complexity & running time, 10925 3 negative contrast effect, decrement, 8638 

hypothalamic hyperphagic & о! sensation, 3955 певао it аз shock frequency reduction, 10957 
illumination preference, & age, 2: 9788 aus & punishment, 7520 


incentive, & consumption time & reinforcement фы», 2, 
investigatory behavior, stimulus-change à a ra 
licking saline solutions, reinforcement schedule, 9855 ç nonteinforoement & Ie e 

mother's shock traumatization in infancy & offspring behavior, 10921 enini Aes Жано ҮН 

po EM aggression, eae retention, 9667 it conditioning, fixed ratio, running & whe oie ay 

| i i і i аі ñ " t " néon 

et ioe; j d gee Lx us E loss & ulcer, 9795 operant conditioning, intermittent, extinction spont S 

; “suppression & fear ie А rial & š 05 istance to extinction, 2637 

š i continuous, resi: ] 

& reticular formation stimulation & drive level, 256 |. 12102 pa ies transfer, 10971 

partial vs continuous, in runway, 366 — " s 
partial vs continuous, & food deprivation & competing responses, 


noncontingent septal stimulation & CER, 4012 


polydipsia & motivati 


self intracranial stimulation, intertrial interx : 6469 in extincti 
social dominance & postweaning tactual stimulation, 51 ; partial, & acquisition goal gradient & response chain extinction, 3960 
sodium & saccharin solution preferences, 10893 partial, & intracranial self stimulation, 12963 — zu 
spontaneous alternation cues, 1 itioning; 336 partial, acquisition & later discrimination edes: 5 
Dao reinforcement effect on bar реон conde tioning; partially delayed, & cue utilization & n 1 
taste preference, distilled vs tap water, percentage, & reward magnitude ор пш 
x у, 22 stinking & number of meals, 6427 positive conditioned, shock y Eee 3i 
aft tereflccts Be delay of reward, 2630 7 рее а енени Үү 
aggression & extinction induced rate, 1097 a quality & quantity, acquisition & extinction, 9853 


alcohol, & operant behavior & alcohol preference, 2635 dant & unreliable stimuli, 9807 hl 

alternating schedule, & intertrial interval & differential response Теймапсе to extinction, continuous followed by dH cs 

a aqopas ie visition & extinction, 12090 p TO & reinforcement spatial separation & DRL регіо Я 
ating vs random, isition & extinction, 120 

amount & running time, 9792 - response rate, 1352 

amount, & jer punishment, persistence, 13044 š Sees 
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reversibility of effects of patterned variable interval schedule, 7500 
reward magnitude shifts & training, 4021 > 
reward quantity & consumption rate, 12094. 

reward reduction & acquisition, 1342 

reward size & licking response, 12025 

running speed & sucrose concentrations, 2634 

running speed as response strength measure, 6471 
running que in T maze & absence of reward, 4010 
schedule & conditions, & extinction, 9846 

schedule & quantity, 2638 ДК 

schedule, & recovery from punishment, 1355 _ 
schedule, instrumental vs differential conditioning, 9858 
schedule, successive nonrewarded trials, 1345 
self-stimulation, hippocampus, 7420 

septal lesion effects, 237 R 

shift from large to small reward & frustration, 8648 
shock, schedule, conditioned suppression, 13048 

short latency response, & extinction, 5183 

size & kind of reinforcement, 12092 

size shift effects, on runway performance, 7524 

social interaction & different schedules, 7522 


speed-contingent reinforcement, pellet dispenser & runway speed, 
1344 


& spontaneous alternation, 9805 > 
stimulus change, deprivation & exploratory behavior, 9856 
stimulus control of patterning behavior, 3968 
sucrose thresholds, food & water & nondeprived, 5182 
total vs partial, reacquisition, 13047 — 
variable interval, & superimposed punishment, 13020 
& variable ratio & interval schedules & interresponse time, 365 
Rat/Secondary Reinforcement in 
aversive training conditions, 1356 
brain stimulation, & extinction resistance, 12093 
generalized vs simple, & performance, 10966 
prior significance of cues, brightness discrimination, 4017 
shock in visual discrimination learning, 3 
& startle response decrement, 5149 
with brain stimulation as primary reinforcer, 4016 
Rating (sec also Peer Rating, Rating ) 
behavior reliability & factor analysis & halo effect, 12776 
behavior, vs projective technique, clinical judgment, 5658 
characteristics to job performance prediction, 2004 
clinical judgment, physicians, 12449 
complex sound & composite instructional set, 3709 
confidence, in recall paired associates & RTT paradigm, 10811 
counseling, development & evaluation of inventory, 4251 
depression severity, British Hospital Progress Test, 10238 
forced-choice & graphic, college teachers, 7071 
industrial foremen & convergent. job expectations, 5998 
interpersonal evaluation, under & over, 6583 
job evaluation rater consistency & agreement, 8209 
Job interviewer, & expectation, 3430 
Job performance, poo ne 
man-to-man vs anchored scale, industrial job perfor 
memory recognition task, 3775 a Satie | ae Qe 
neoni ей Cotes 12123 
paralinguistic, by pitch & loudness & tempo, reliabili 
personality trait, context effect, 2887 a whee 
professional & technical personnel, 4647 
subject matter & sex & alii 
psychotherapy evaluation, rater set, 4294 ТЭ 
оази task & teachers of disturbed adolescents, 9263 


tech 
-Rating Scal. 

i Pee evaluation, 6108 

anxiety self rating, coll iatri i 

pe Ix tellg HERES & psychiatric patients, 11660. 

Le ie d ating, validation, 2144 

e oyee position evaluation s 

pus lua] scale intervals, PII а 10879 

infant, & intellectual development at 4 yrs, 9893. ' 

ире! Multidimensional Psy, M 


job evaluation, construction, 8242 
Job dipende 5989. 

ultidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Pati 
NOSIE-30, ward behavior & patient change, Тш SS 
numerically vs job-task anchored, comparative reliability, 4642 
Orgel's Diagnostic, Criteria & paranoid schizophrenia, 11337. 


D social deprivation, for institutionalized retardates, 


self image, normals & schizophrenics, 7916 

student performance, retention or dismissal decision aid, 13471 
student, teacher's effectiveness, Purdue University, 12636 
teacher & peer & self of behavior in school, 8061 


SUBJECT INDEX 


chiatric Scale, canonical correlation, 


Reaction Time 


Rayen fupe Matrices Test (see Progressive Matrices Test) 
Reaction Time - muc ә: 
absolute judgment choice, & information & discriminability, 8488 
acute schizophrenia & preparatory set, 5758 
age & sex, 10772 4 A 
& alcohol & psychosomatic effect & autonomic brain centers, 1232 
alcoholism, & attention & figure perception, 5665 
anxiety & stress & experimenter variation, 8408 
apparatus, electrolytic chronogram, 904 
apparent pain in others, of O, 133 
associative, as emotionality indicator, 60 
associative, as emotionality indicator, 61 
& attention, 128 
auditory adaptation level, 2230 2 
auditory pitch discrimination, information processing, 2237 
auditory, preparatory interval, 8411 
& auxiliary task performance, 134 
between & within verbal memory clusters, 4983 
bradykinesia in Parkinsonism, 9134 
bus driver selection, 5975 
changed, 6224 j } 
choice, patients with brain lesions, 4528 dan. x 
color discrimination, latency distribution, 2 choice situation, 12859 
& commonality, in free word association, children & adults, 7673 
control location, & visual fixation, 6029 
correlates of reaction time to startle, 6222 
cutaneous sensitivity, offset-onset sequences, 2314 
decision making time & information, 3724 h 
disjunctive, relative frequency effect & stimulus vs response, 5009 
distribution curve for human, 132 
electrocortical activity & behavioral arousal, 9694 
electrocutaneous onset & offset stimulation, 4904 
& errors in serial reaction task, 3719 
expectancy & intermittency, 9540 
expectancy & intermittency, 9541 
expectancy, criticism, 372. 
expectancy, reply to criticism, 3720 
fingers, lateral dominance, 10769 
food deprivation & heart rate, bar press, 9809 
foreperiod duration, 12857 
foreperiod sequences & reaction time-foreperiod relation, 11788 
foveal, intensity & duration effects, 7244 
future response complexity & time interval, 10771 
heart rate & incentive magnitude & success probability, 8387 
& heart rate, & incentive, & success probability, 135 
& increased stimulus information & number of errors, 4903 
information transmission with unequally likely alternatives, 136 
intent to respond, 8410 
latency gradient of stimulus generalization, 7305 
light Å sound variables, 2311 
measurement & payoff & neglected factor, 11786 
memory-dependent decision task, 12929 
mentally retarded, trimodal & unimodal stimulation, 3304 
& methamphetamine & AF578149 3907 
motor response to light & EEG changes, 9542 
& movement speed in knee extension movement, 6221 
& muscular contraction speed, 140 
& muscular tension, 138 
naming objects, individual differences, 3726 
& negative reinforcement, young chimpanzee, 4018 
nervous system equilibrium in fencer, 1004 
new vs repeated signals in serial task, 7303 
noise effect, & personality, 131 f 
parallel vs serial processes in multidimensional stimulus discrim- 
ination, 11787 
bs tual comprehension in childhood, rotation of row of objects, 


perceptual vigilance measure, 7297 

personality assessment, timed cross-examination, 8837 

pre-warning signal activity & foreperiod length, 2312 

premotor & motor components, 2307 

& preparatory interval, retardates, 6967 

us techniques, & caution, & school achievement, 4th grade, 


& psychological refractor period, 137 
replication & stimuli vel n by metacontrast, 2309 
Tesponse choice in word association, 1539 

schizophrenia & attention, visual disjunctive, 10278 
зоред after praise & censure, 651 

»-eiscrimination time & information theory, 11703 
selective, & contextual associations in fiumeral naming task, 2308 
serial peres information processing, 3725 
& set, izophrenics, 10287 
sex differences & age, children, 1007 
signal & electric shock pairing, & ready signal, 12856 
signal frequency & time uncertainty, 1006 
simultaneous tasks & signal timing system, 3721 
single & continuous word association, 12285 
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Reactive Inhibition 


& somatic reactivity, depressed patients, 11323 
speed & strength of nervous system & task, 1008 
stimuli position in visual field, 8315 
stimulus tone onset & end, 11789 
subjective vs actual shock intensity, 11790 
tongue, to tactual & auditory stimulation, 2313 
touch stimuli, 7307 
uncertainty, 1126 
uncertainty of alternatives & time uncertainty, 7306 
unequally likely alternatives, 10773 
unexpected stimuli, 6223 
& unexpected stimulus intensity increase, 8409 
unisensory, time & event uncertainty, 3727 
verbal, categorical vs specific response, 3722 
vigilance, signal density & regularity, 12851 
visual & auditory, disjunctive, & orienting stimulus, 7304 
visual field location of stimuli, 2310 
visual, & alpha rhythm, 2503 
visual, & response latency reduction by differential reinforcement, 
monkey, 9850. 
& warning signal duration, mental retardates, 724 
word association, emotional disturbance in children, 4086 
2 choice game, reward & punishment & response pattern, 12860 
Reactive Inhibition (see Inhibition/Reactive) 
Readability (see Legibility) 
Reading (see also next headings) 
abilities & achievement test scores & visual perception, 4750 
ability & neurological Dy jane Delacato theory, 10551 
ability & personality, college women, 8835 
ш school achievement & visual perception skills, 3rd grade, 


ability & verbal intelligence test performance, 7056 

ability estimation from AQE General Aj titude Index, 9226 

achievement & family relationships, children, 13533 

achievement & intellectual abilities, 6505 

achievement & intelligence & Bender Gestalt test, retarded, 11421 

achievement & manifest anxiety, 516 

achievement & reader self image, 11483 

shine & social class & WISC subtest pattern, 4th graders, 

achievement change & summer vacation, 13479 

achievement motivation, beginning reader, 12604 

achievement of children reading before Ist grade, 6506 

КЛ prediction & auditory discrimination ability, children, 

11 

achievement, & personality, in grade school, 434 

achievement, & self perception & aspiration, 8th grade, 5925 

achievement, children, cognitive control & aggression, 1412 

acquisition & learned word associations, 8452 

aloud vs silent, textual memorization, 2405 

& anxiety, retardates, 3299 

attitudes, grade 1, 7561 

auditory & visual performance, children, 4th grade, 12146 

auditory & visual rhythm perception, 4th grade, 11017 

before talking, child case history, 7949 

beginning, visual & auditory stimuli, 8069 

bibliography, doctoral dissertations, 1963, 9377, 

childhood, acceptance-rejection by siblings & peers, 7573 

children, ability, & idiosyncratic response patterns, 4066 

children, learning, complex alphabetical tasks, 4065 

clinic & hypnosis, children, 9239 

cognitive maturation, skills, 5-7 yr olds, 5249 

Coleman readability formulas, validity, 3546 

college course, student & teacher evaluation, 8039 

college improvement program & retention of gains, 769 ? 

comprehension correlated with mental & social variables, primary 
student, 8846 ier 

comprehension, & letter differentiation, with different typefaces, 75 

comprehension, cloze procedure, 8077 

comprehension, teaching method, 8070 

comprehension, teaching methods, 8076 

Davis Reading Test in independent schools, 7048 

delayed feedback adaptation & different instructions, 12800 

development program for scientists & engineers, 1984 

development, 6-yr-old boy, 6513 

developmental model, grades 3-6, 13090 

dynamic vision & alphanumeric symbol legibility, 13617 

dyslexia, children, prediction & prevention, 1 

dyslexia, 2 case studies, 3240 eee toa 

effective; eye movements, typography, illumination, book, 1961 

elementary, behavior & framework for analysis, 11456 

eye movement, 2225 a 

eye movement pattern changes, speed improvement, 9505. 

grapheme-phoneme correspondences & perception of braille, 11129 

group counseling & therapy, college level, 5575 

homogeneous class grouping, elementary school, 11498 

improvement & Holtzman Inkblot Technique scores, 7732 

Initial Teaching Alphabet & evaluating problems, 9221 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Reading Deficiency 


instruction methods in France, book, 12596 

instruction, international research, evaluation methods, book, 4575 

instructions by experimenter & experimental results, 8280 

interest, children ps adolescents, 8058 

investigations summary, July 1964 to June 1965, 9200 

language instruction, guided, 10463 

language readability prediction & control, 11114 

& lateral dominance, college students, 11182 

learning ability & student anxiety, 11482 

legibility, scale characteristics for moving tape instruments, 13613 

lip, training with paired associate technique, 8447 

& listening comprehension vs message structuralization skill, 11120 

literature & value, 7678 

memorization, silent vs recital, primary school, 1097 

mentally retarded children, 4619 

methods for culturally disadvantaged, Israel, 7060 

neurological development in child, & laterality, 6484 

& neurological organization, childhood development, 11007 

neurological organization & laterality, children, 11010 

& ocular-manual laterality, retardates, 6970 

oral, prompt error correction, 11462 

oral, speed & pauses, vs speech, 4197 

originality, & arithmetic, 5th & 6th grades, 2871 

partially blind children, & psycholinguistic ability, 1874 

perception of word elements, beginning, 9242 

perceptual span training, elementary school children, 11496 

prison inmate, & rehabilitation, 7953 

programed instruction, & context aids, 764 

programed instruction beginning, 13498 

БЕЛА & sociology & physiology & teaching, literature review, 

punishment of disfluencies in normal speakers, 10699 

& purpose-setting behavior, in grade school, 765 

rate & flexibility, 8071 

rate & test anxiety & task experience, 10450 

rate, pacers & films vs conventional instruction, 10459 

readability, newspapers, Australia, 10072 

readiness & Metropolitan Readiness Test, 2375 

readiness, clinical screening, 12595 

readiness, perceptual-motor development, kindergarten, sex differ- 
ences, 110 

reading need evaluation, informal inventory, children, 4608 

& reasoning, critical, 8041 

research & instruction, 1937 

& “ae achievement & French instruction, primary-grade children, 
10425 

school dropouts, program, New York City, 10464 

school teaching, book, 12602 

Science Research Associates Laboratory vs normal program, 2nd 

raders, 11494 

skills & study habits & personal problems, in college students, 4597 

socially deprived child, teaching method, 3385 

speed vs restricted span of letters, 10685 

syntax of nonsense passages & oral, & eye fixations, 8344 

teacher training college students in Africa, 9229 

teaching method & text, Ist grade, 9246 

teaching method, with disadvantaged Ist graders, 9235 

teaching methods, 7001 

technical drawings, aptitude test construction, 12780 

test norms, deat & hearing children, 10371 

test scores & academic aptitude, disadvantaged children, 5943 

test, word redundancy & readability assessment, 7051 

testing, efficiency of paragraph, 8063 

time & legibility of common 5 letter words, 9484 

time orientation & та оү: organization, children, 9926 

vertical typography, 13 

visual & auditory information integration, children, 11004 

visual hemifield & direction conflicts, 11715 

visual perceptual training, achievement, Ist grade, 11008 

& writing readiness & kindergarten training, 2376 

& writing teaching methods, 7002 

Ist grade achievement & prereading visual discrimination, 13078 

Reading Deficiency 

adult literacy education, research & programs, 1913 

causes & treatment methods, 11501 

Ro palsied adults, speed vs comprehension, eye movements, 
13431 


& choreiform syndrome & psychiatric disorder, 10380 
community psychiatric tool, 7966 

culturally deprived, treatment, juvenile delinquent, 4104 
developmental reading program, high school, 9240 — 
discrimination of letter-forms, & writing disabilities, children, 8710 
dyslexia & stammering, simultaneous reading therapy, 91 
dyslexia Брои d qi 

dyslexia t etiology, i x 

душе. еди & cerebral immaturity, 13426 
dyslexia, identification & шар 9244 . 35 
dyslexia, parent-child attitudes & school role, 
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Reasoning ` 


EEG & IQ & verbal performance IQ, 1419 

& EEG, & educational guidance, 8087 — f 

identification & Чен & teacher training, dyslexic children, 11500. 

intellectual profile, WISC, 9 & 10 yr old boys, 11497. 

Knox Cube Test & Digit Span Test & muscular tension, 13545 

maturation of perceptual functions & reading disability, children, 
7515 


Neurological Impress Remedial Reading Technique, 11499 
КО Mox Test, children, 7198 
апіс Integrity Test, children, 
ERI & PET & improvement, college student, 5902 
psychoanalytic view, & identity loss, 5633 '' 
& psycholinguistics, in children, 6515 
reading reversal therapy, 9245 
reading tape & audio-electronics, 13540 - 
reading teaching & everyday childhood experience, 4620 
remedial reading procedures, 9232 — — 
remedial therapy, juvenile delinquent in prison, 7785 
review of literature, high school, 7179 
& social dependency, 7-14 yr olds, 8054 
successful & unsuccessful readers & WISC sub-test scores, 5240 
Teachers College Reading Center, diagnostic & remedial procedures, 
13543 


therapy methods, children, 9237 
time orientation & reading achievement, 162 
verbal labeling deficiency, 13470 
& visual deficiencies, school OL Bs 8075 
visualization-motor retraining, 9231 
& word recognition threshold & peripheral stimulus complexity, 4th 
grade, 947! 
Reasoning (see also Cognition, Thinking) 

аріп үне, 1444 
En ood intellectual development, & discovery, book, 8687 
complexity, structure, 3781 

Figure-Reasoning Test, & intelligence, 2140 

eneralization of explanations in children, 4052 - 

ypothesis behavior & concept formation, 2434 

dudum: Bayesian inference, 9389. 

[Ше OUS & Ан ped 12152 

industrial, & test nology ual employment opportunity, 8246 
& objective examinations, medical students, 7053 doas 
practical, philosophical theory, 2038 

problem solving, varying amounts of information, 2421 
propositional, pemg of logical operators, 9628 

& reading process, 8041 

& religious faith, compatibility, 1484 

schizophrenic, errors, & meaning, 10281 

syllogism, error, & incongruity & belief ratin; ‚9627. 

syllogistic, Шеке & conversion error, 9631 

symbolic vs asymbolic, & nality, 12910 

EDS judgments of syllogisms & affective & quantifying words, 


Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Retention 
adopted information chunks in verbal learnin, ) 3754 
adverbs vs frequency of their adjective roots, 6282 
age differences, under 50 yrs, over 65 yrs, 9610 
p & recognition, 75 "i olds, 11050. 
alphabetical letters, facilitation & inhibition, 13174 
anticipation & verbal discrimination learning, 12879 
anticipation in paired-associates, 1056 
approximation to English, & recognition, 1072 
Approximations to English, single word. variables, 3742 
& association testing after verbal learning, 8454 
associative asymmetry & paired associate learning, 11810 
associative clustering in free, retardates, 9156 
associative rules, & misrecall, 12904 : 
audience, & speaker 


Bender designs, children, ape & intelli : 

categorized word lists, ites тойда, osm о 

central vs incidental, & distraction, in children, 416 
clustering & category name, free, 9570. ч 

clustering in (тее, Word category names, 7331 

color-word vs vowel-crossing task, & priming, 8443 
Berger organization & association & abstraction, 13178 
confidence & learned paired associates recognition, 12888 
connected discourse & word associative strength, 3776 
connected discourse, & association, 9615 Я 
села Eurum & peu ue 9626 

umer brand awareness & meanin; ili 

ME UNS prep & free, 6254 nee sd SU зыш 

ferential, & dissonance reduction of Wai 
& directionality in paired associate А ERN. 
dream, reporters vs nonreporters, 3678 
dreams & Rorschach test correlates, 10137 
eidetic imagery, Africa, children & adults, 9966 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Recall 
facilitated ML letter cue, 6274 
ligits, 1095 


1099 

forward & backward, of PA & meaningfulness, 4951 
free & serial, similar trigrams sequential blocking, 11833 
free vs ordered, & form of internal & external structure, 6287 
free, & Markov model for order of emission, 11624 
free, category clustering, 7362. zd 
free, intra-list item serial position & association value, 11856 
free, of intralist items & serial position & association value, 6277 
free, serial position curve, short & long term storage, 12905 
free, written vs oral, vocalization at presentation, 6281 
hypnotic induction & motivational suggestions & suggested regres- 
Nur ss bility items & i h 1,8379 

notic si tibility items & repression vs enhancement, 83 
immediate ае trials, paired adjectives, 9617 
immediate, & presentation mode, children, 12144 
immediate, of numbers with fam: prefix or postfix, 176 
improvement, unreinforced trials, 2401 
& inducing belief in false confessions, 7352 
interrupted task, competence motivation & repetition choice, 2265 
learning & individual differences & instruction film effect, 3347 
mental retardation, isolation & surprise, 10405 
methods for 2 digit number list & nonrandomness in errors, 11845 
motivation & dream recall frequency & field independence, 105 
nitrons oxide, immediate, 1226 
nonordered, & syntactic structure, 11134 
order of free, 3763 
output information generated by sequential set of rules, 13168 
‘overt & covert responding to programed instruction, 
Paired associate learning & arousal by white noise, 8393 
paired associate learning & unlearning in 2 directions, 8439 
paired associate learning, backward, nonsense syllable & color, 9555 
"std learning, associative & free, & partial reinforcement, 

95 


paired associate learning, spontaneous recovery, 9597 и 
Ds associate learning & associative strength & confidence rating, 
99 


Е 0 овозае leaming) pairing trials number & stimulus elements, 
80 


paired associate learning, mental retardates, 13462 
paired, yey intrusions, mediated transfer vs position learn- 
ing, 
peak & nadir in vivid experiences, psychotics, 7901 
& preference, series of letters & words, 9619 
probability & order, long sentences, 11860 
pupil diameter, 11834 
quency, & clustering, 12903 
R-S recognition & stimulus & response meaningfulness, 4990 
recognition & verbal learning, 1092 
& recognition of serial learned high frequency words, 4987 
rehearsal & decay, visually & aurally presented items, 6272 
reinforcement, visual, 10806 
reliability, anamnestic, pregnancy, 11839 
response Шен maintenance & alternative response occurrence & 
instruction, 11 


retroactive & proactive inhibition, unavailability & associative loss, 


selectivity & Common associates, 3769 

Sentence material & phrasing & tition intervals, 6283 

Sentence, association & syntax, 1376 

Sequence, & categorization, learning, 11843 

ed Short term retention & probability, of category items, 


short term, & alternative item quantity, 10813 

short-term memory erasure & partitioning & cuing, 2411 
simultaneous vs Successive stimulus presentation, 8466 

& source amnesia after hypnosis, 8353 

stimulus, & experimental paradigm, paired associate learning, 12885 
taboo vs neutral words, sex differences, 9612 

task-relevant information & distraction & age, children, 9923 

task, & achievement motivation & competitive situations, 7295 

time & method, spontaneous Tecovery, P354 

Ls Ee үре рһепотепоп, word, 12901 


& verbal learning as organization & search, 9595 


verbal learning, awareness, 2357 


verbal learning, conscious & і і 
verbal learning: form eus preconscious conceptions, 2387 


i amount of internal st , 2349 

cs learning, free, order & adjacency effect, 3750 5 

ed js ling, repetition & subjective organization, 9600 

E rning, sentence association & parts, 9569 

Mi pes Pe ate m & clustering, 9618 
il, ‘oactive intei 

vocalized lists & white noise, 2410 — 7 9625 


Recognition 


word, contextual vs rated meaningfulness, 4934 
words vs objects, free verbal, 3770 
words, category name as cue, immediate, 12908 
I-trial verbal learning & recognition, 2346 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Retention) 
aged, & recall, 75 yr olds, 11050 
air-to-ground target, & target size & TV camera visual field, 13620 
approximation to English, & recall, 1072 
association value discrimination, memory, 11863 
auditory, of complex sounds, 954 
Chinese & Korean characters & tachistoscope, primary school, 1029 
equivalence of 2, measures of short-term memory, 11847 
facial expressions, 10031 
factor analysis of memory, & reproduction, 3767 
for random shapes, 940 
form, & frame of reference, 2190 
incidental material & field dependence, 3765 
interindividual, rat, 13029. 
learning & changes & length in retention interval, 11817 
letters with different typefaces, & reading comprehension, 75 
letters, retroactive interference by phonemic similarity, 6289 
matching lines to remembered series of vertical lines, 12902 
memory task & use of ratings, 3775. 
Pais associate learning, shape complexity, label meaningfulness, 
227 
paired associate learning, & recall confidences, 12888 
picture, & informations Ruman & animal, 3638 
pitch, short-term memory, consolidation & retroactive interference, 


9516 
recall & verbal learning, 1092 
& recall of serial learned high frequency words, 4987 
тро latency in naming objects, 3726 
self recognition & disguised fsa ps h & evaluation, 1606 
semantic constraint, & recall & paired associate learning, 12889 
shadow effects, complex textured surfaces, 4806 
shape, & transfer of predifferentiation training of PA, 4921 
shapes, tachistoscopic, symmetry & variability, children, 9488 
short term memory, unit structure, 8472 
signal colors & response sets, 9503 
signal detectability theory, 2412 
star, & telescope field of view requirement, 13597 
stimulus & response uncertainty, perceptual, 12802 
taboo stimuli, & exposure time, 514 
tachistoscope, & time uncertainty, 3632 
tachistoscopic for words, 945 
tactile pattern perception & display movement, 11756 
tactile perception of sequentially presented spatial patterns, 11757 
tactual shape, retarded & normals, 9164 
thresholds & nonsense syllable meaningfulness, 12850. 
value related word, & inner & outer directedness, 4207 i 
& it labeling, pictures & names, severely subnormal children, 
149 
verbal learning, of list membership, 8458 
visual pattern, & object-body tilt, 6154. 
visual, & intermittent presentation of stimuli, 81 
word & perceptual defense, 72 
word, GSR & verbal report, 4829 LAS 
word, perceptual defense receiver operati characteristics, 10665 
word, tachistoscopic, digram frequency, 9567 
word, threshold & questionnaire pretest sensitization, 12848 
word, threshold with masking, 11722 a " 
word, threshold, peripheral stimulus complexity, & reading de- 
ficiency, 4th grade, 9478 
1-trial verbal learning & recall, 2346 
Recreation 9 
free-time behavior patterns & personality, 7701 
& mental health, Mexico, 11222 К 
& physical education in residential treatment for children, 5588 ` 
psychiatric medical symptoms, North American & Latin American 
patients, 13121 
Reference Group (see also Group) 
membership groups & self image, 13156 
political, & election joke rating, 8759 
Reflectance (see also Brightness) 
ray background, & lightness change of grays, 7259 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Reflex) Y A 
cortico-pyramidal, caudate & capsular stimulation, cat & monkey, 
3847 


EEG changes in defense, & tranquilizer, 1228 
milk-ejection, in rat with amygdaloid lesions, 239 
vestibulo-ocular, & EMG during waking & sleep states, 280 
Regression qnit 
adaptive, creativity & verbalization in child, 1421 

age, & hypnotically induced responses reinforcement, 4341 
alcoholism, passivity & aggression, 5667 

defense in chronic schizophrenia, 12519 

emotional behavior, college students, 10434 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Rehabilitation/ Vocational 


equations set homogeneity & intercorrelation matrix & criterion 
clusters comparison, 12757 

female patients, group leader program, 3026 

Ganser symptoms & interpretation, 8987 

hypnotic age, & cognitive test performance, 10743 

imitation & innovation in transitional societies, 9963 

item-test, & empirical study, 2104 

libido, & history, psychoanalytic interpretations, 11273 

mental age, LSD, 9729 

religion as cause, 9327 

religion as cause, 9328 

sensitization defense mechanism, aggression, 1565 

suggested, & hypnotic induction & motivation & recall, 8370 

symmetrical distribution about line, 11637 

transference, & psychoanalytic therapy technique, 6725 

Rehabilitation (see also Rehabilitation / Vocational, Counseling) 

alcoholism & group psychotherapy, book, 12470 

aphasia, speech, preventive, 6947 

arthritis, & treatment, 1867 

attitude change, 13414 

attitude of disabled, 3251 

attitudes toward mental illness &, of mental patients, personnel, 1845 

cerebral palsy, & diagnosis & adjustment, book, 8007 

community living preparation, long-term patients, 7956 

community participation, process & some problems, 5336 

community role, & occupation, 5795 

concentration camp survivors, 4284 

coronary patients psychiatry, 9071 

counseling, vs educational, 5810 

counselor, skills development & assistant training, 5797 » 

criminals, USSR, 7883 

drug addiction, national plan for control, book, 11300 

emotionally disturbed, & family & community, 1844 

Би жы receptivity, size & manufacturing vs service industry, 9074 

epilepsy, & social attitude, 9146 

field trips for mentally retarded, 10398 

halfway house, female pasate patients, 6924 

handicapped group, role theory, book, 12277 

hospital teamwork, 12420 

mental retardation, community services in Britain, 9155 

mental retardation, & institutionalization, Connecticut project, 11418 

mental retardation, neurological & speech disorders, book, 12573 

mentally retarded adults, in dent living program, 12581 

milieu therapy & institutionalized geriatrics, 12195 

neurotics in Czechoslovakian community, 11363 

obsessional disorders, 5 yr follow-up, 3245 

paraplegic & quadriplegic patients, 13427 

prison inmate, reading skills, 7953 

processive schizophrenia, 4459 — 

rehospitalization & recovery, life history patterns, 10217 

resocialization of discharged depressed patient, 10340 

social club for released mental hospital patients, 9080 

social experience & flexibility, physically handicapped, 10364 

& social isolation of the blind, 5842 

social work program for aftercare ран 7951 

social, & therapy, schizophrenics, 6875 

social, community mental health center, 6914 

social, pure psychiatric patients, 5796 

social, of released кушш patient, 9084 

special professional & occupational skills, 6915 

stalemate & patient-stafT interaction problems, 11264 

stroke patient, family role, 9079 

therapeutic environment, 3247 

therapy & self concept, 674 

& therapy, stroke patient, 6918 

work therapy, mentally handicapped, 13413 

work-oriented for chronic psychotics, 4489 

7th Nordiska Psykologi meeting, 10571 

Rehabilitation/Vocational 2 

appraisal of work potential of disabled, 3248 

business training program success, 10347 

Cardiac Adjustment Scale for coronary patients, 9082 

cardiac work evaluation unit, 9083 

center in state hospital, 7950 ri 

Mi a RUE vocationally oriented psychotherapy, delinquent boys, 
112. 7 

coronary patient assessment, 9078 

employer receptivity, size & manufacturi 

industrial therapy development & mental 

job adjustment, руаш pones у 

mental patients, & employer attitudes, Ë 

ШЕШ? ill, industrial therapy & sheltered workshop, Western 
Europe, book, 12534 К ну ОВ aptitud 

mentally retarded adolescents, visual perception & job aptitude, 


vs service industry, 9074 
ealth planning, 11361 


10408 'ded, & school 10410 
mentally retar р! , 10410 - 
MFS Rating Scale, cae personality, 13280 
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Reinforcement 


& moderators & liction for tional subgroups, 786 
int trainii es history, 12537 
ШП disabled, 4487 t ү 
post-hospital CH rates of schizophrenic veterans, 676 


of outcome, psychiatric patients, 10345 , у 
dion. job. ХАДА & Minnesota Importance Questionnaire, 
799 


Б 
опа! training program, hard-core handicapped, 11370 


iiatry, 6925 
jagnostic category & adjustment problems, 10346 
izophrenic & course completion, 69; 


schizophrenic evaluation, 3: 


work ity types & defensiveness, 3244 
та learning, tl P Dee DIG 
{see also next headings, Discipline, Knowledge of 


Results) 
affective connotations & anchoring in absolute judgment, 9605 
alcohol уз money, for alcoholic, & motor performance, 609 
amount, & continuous punishment, persistence, rat, 13044 


attitude ay ail need & choice, 11082 
kt illarity, in learning, 169 
avoidance behavior & conditioned stimulus termination, rat, 12063 


bar-pressing response, rat, 12089 

behavior & ontogeny, & evolution, 11600 
behavior piy i= Q & zd conditioning, 10713 
brain shock, in avoidance conditioning, 368 


brain stimulation, of пзе, in monkey, 
child rearing technique for behavior problem chil „9936. 
classical conditioning & various r se systems, book, 9556 


classical 
chent centered psychotherapy, 
Saori apre бау in Siamese Fighting Fish, 369 
formati rded boys, ue 

consummatory magnitude of reward, rat, 2636 

internal vs external, & cision times 170 
deprived & nonreading treatment, juvenile delinquent, 4104 
determinants of effects of vicarious reinforcement, 4977. 
dien MEM re x l от 12258 5 
direct rious, 'oup verbal conditioni 75 
d 6890р 955 ning, 


ü Lace 7 
mn monrewarded exposure & discrimination learning, 
& discriminative properties of 2 Ї food pellets, 8619 
duration of talking in rad, 6594 ^ i 
neuroses & positive, cat, 12087 
response, magnitude, rat, 12101 
in response, rat, 5189 


formance, 12270 
& conditioning stimuli, pigeon, 10970 


3949 ж 
', anorexia. rate, pigeon, 11959 
lever. г monkey, 2595, 
learning & model, 4725 
reinforcement schedule, college 
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grade, 8045 
nonreinforcement & response speed, kindergarten, 


Hbi 
i t 
ul 


& extinction resistance & i 
= ? o үр r$ 2629 
А learning in children, in 2-choice situation. 415 R 
— on аига израз 
а & birth order of listener, 5413 v 
ТАЛЕ a hunger drive & runway performance, rat, 12095 
magnitude & incomplete reduction rat, 1348 
magnitude & position shift & adjustment, rat, 1354 
sagnstude change & trial number & runway performance, 12088 
magnitude, x monkey 5186” \ 
е еу S 


Т 
| 


behavior, time, 8461 
x oh id посна cues, rat, 10972 

group & information processing, book, 4186 
mondeterminate contingent, & continuous-response task, 4729 
& noncorrection T maze, rat, 1343 
novelty & arousal & exploration, rat, 12074 


| 
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Reinforcement Schedule 


ant behavior & money, & piecework vs time-payment, 3695 
ссы behavior research & application, book, 7224 
operant rate & paired comparison in preference measure, 8647 
& overtraining in successive discrimination reversal, 6269 
paired associate learning, & test trial sequence, 9604 — e 
& partially reinforced trials, direct placement vs running, extinction 
resistance, rat, 12091 
percentage at 1 locus & rat performance, 343 
positive & negative & determinant of attraction, 2389 
positive & negative vicarious, & operant learning task, kindergarten, 
12896 


positive & negative, brain stimulation, pigeon, 7405 
positive & time-out & aversive event, 2390 
positive conditioned, shock termination, rat, 13043 
positive vs negative, reference scale formation, depth perception, 
12821 
positive, disruption, & matching performance, 12898 
positive, established under aversive conditions, 1356 
positive, Premack theory, 3761 
post-reinforcement pause, pigeon, 6465 
probability learning, pigeon, 5157 
probability learning, retardates, 12578 
probability on rate response, rat, 6466 
psychotherapy, communication & insight, 5531 
ratio, & performance, & selective learning, children, 414 
ratio, preference, 6270 
reinforcing agents, normal vs retarded peer, 3323 
response amplitude, children, 9890 
response differentiation of verbal behavior, 8459 
& response spatial separation & DRL performance, rat, 12078 
response vs non-response contingent, 54 
reward & shock in short-term retention, 3768 
reward quantity & consumption rate, rat, 12094 
reward size & licking response, rat, 12025 
& risk-taking behavior, history, 5010. 
selective, pursuit rotor performance, 12899 
self, & age & incentive, children, 12130 
self, in children, & previous experience, 5292 
self, in P-A learning, schizophrenics, 4461 
self, psychotherapist's role, 1647 
shift in level & performance, monkey, 7519 
size shift, & runway performance, rat, 7524 
social & task persistence, 2722 
social, & abstraction, schizophrenic, 13380 
social, & rate as response measure, criticism, 12900 
social, & test anxiety & success & failure & sex, 8718 
social, child dependency, & parental warmth, 436 
social, following success & failure, children, 2682 
speed-contingent, pellet dispenser, rat, 1344 
Ареке electrodermal activity, 3669 
stimulus similarity & pseudo-concept identification, 4978 
sucrose thresholds, food & water & nondeprived rat, 3182 
test sequences in paired associate learning, 9579 
theory in psychological treatment & retardates, symposium, 10396 
theory of learning in alcoholism & behavior therapy, 3114 
training method & alley complexity & runway behavior, rat, 9796 
& training trials & extinction resistance, 497 
UCS offset, & classical aversive conditioning & GSR, 4923 
variable interval, & superimposed punishment, rat, 13020 
variable ratio, performance with intermittent punishment, 6265 
verbal conditioning & information & incentive value, 2395 
verbal discrimination learning & instructions, children, 8709 
verbal learning & awareness, 1081 
verbal, & generalization, 151 
vicarious, verbal learning, 1066 
vicarious, verbal learning, 1084 


visual conjugate, & rant res] ling, i 
ME соте Е oper: ponding, infants, 4044 


withdrawal of monetary, aversive effects, 12894 
cinforcement Schedule > 


adjusting-ratio, step size & minimum value, pigeon, 12080 
aggression & extinction induced eo rate, rat, 10977 
iternating vs random, acquisition extinction, rat, 12090 


Ed & intertrial interval & differential response development, 


alternation, children, 5244 

attention & displacement activities, dove, 6467 

avoidance learning, rat, 9852 

behavior control, vs nature of reinforcer & noxious stimuli, 8645 

brain Stimulation & reinforcement schedule, rat & guinea pig, 10851 
а onditioning, 

chain fixed-interval, conditioning, rat, 5190 

classical vs instrumental, CR acquisition & extinction, 12895 

concurrent, & new ect of dependency, 8167 

conformity vs different, & social Pressure, 11099 

contingent, & 2-choice behavior, rat, 12076 

continuous & fixed ratio, & extinction, rat, 2628 


Reinforcement/Delayed 


contrast effects analysi multiple, pigeon, 10967 
decision making, & luminance, 6: 
delayed reward vs nonreward sequence & extinction, rat, 9841 
density, S controlled, rat, 1349 
deprivation trace in rat learning, 1292 
different, & social interaction, rat, 7522 
discrimination learning, pigeon, 1357 
discriminative stimulus removal & observing, igeon, 1310 
DRL, & operant conditioning & hippocampal lesions, rat, 11920 
electrical brain stimulation, conditioning of fighting, rat, 8526 
extended differential conditioning of eyelid reflex, 2334 
extinction resistance, & response effortfulness, rat, 13018 
FI, & responding rate & time relationships, 13042 
fixed interval & multiple S-delta periods, pigeon, 2633 
fixed interval, & position of punishment, rat, 7523 
fixed interval, & response-contingent stimulus & temporal placement, 
pigeon, 1208: 
fixed ratio, & response rate, turtle, 12079 
fixed vs variable, piegon, 5196 
fixed-interval, & response force, rat, 4013 
FR food, & collateral water сакс rat, 5192 
imitation, & direct & vicarious reinforcement, college student, 9602 
instrumental performance & age, children, 13075 
SENS response extinction & disinhibition, severely retarded, 
1 
instrumental vs differential conditioning, rat, 9858 
interval, & frustration effect, pigeon, 5195 
& magnitude, instrumental escape conditioning, rat, 9859. 
maze learning, & stress, human, 9545 
maze probability learning, rat, 10965 
multiple, performance & amphetamine, rat, 9718 
neutral object association, children, 13086 
noncontingent, & py 6268 
nonreward confinement duration & extinction, rat, 2631 
& observed responses in mixed FI-FR schedule with pigeons, 364 
operant behavior in infant, 7543 
operant conditioning, 3315 
operant conditioning, intermittent, rat, 12085 
paired associate learning & recall, individual differences, 1089. 
partial & continuous, & extinction resistance, rat, 2637 
partial reinforcement effect, ratio & pattern shift, 10798 
partial, & food deprivation & competing responses, rat learning, 6469 
plain & chained FR, & prefeeding, pigeon, 5188 
probability as function of interresponse time & model, 11627 
qus & distance, & contingent responding, monkey, 4019 
лу rat, 2638 
recovery from punishment, rat, 1355 
recovery from punishment, bar press, 5202 
& reinforcement size & kind, rat, 12092 
response latency reduction by differential, monkey, 9850 
& response speed & age, & incentive value, children, 5245 
rewarded response suppression-& punishment, 11831 
secondary reinforcement theories, & generalization, book, 8462 
shock, conditioned suppression, rat, 13048 
& stimulus generalization, pigeon, 4020 
successive nonrewarded trials, rat, 1345 
time out fixed ratio & pre-ratio pause, pigeon, 2640 
total vs partial, reacquisition, rat, 13047 
2nd order, pigeon, 13021 
Reinforcement/Delayed x 
& acquisition & extinction, rat, 8656 
aversive conditioning, 8639 
choice & verbal persuasion & model, 9648 
concurrent situation, pigeon, 2632 
conditioned stimulus duration & performance speed, children, 9911 
consumption time & motivation, rat, 9788 
discrimination learning in childhood, 8701 
discrimination learning & activity level, retardates, 13460 
discrimination task, retardates, 9173 
expectancy changes, 8399 М 
experienced early, & deprivation & temporal integration, rat, 8595 
& feedback, children, 11829 
partially, & cue utilization & frustration, rat, 12086 
preference & disturbance severity, psychiatric patients, 10270 
кече & observational learning, children, 9888 
response strength, running speed in rat, 6471 
retention of verbal learning, 3760 
shock termination in escape learning, rat, 2623 
Reinforcement/Light 
age & light deprivation, rat, 1351 
chicken, 7526 
& learning development, rat, 1304 
stimulus расата оц pigeon, 5184 + 
& unreinforced bar pressing & food deprivation, rat, 10969 
Reinforcement/Negative (see also Punishment) 
& conditioned punishment in pigeons, 371 


= — earning, isopod, 8644 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Reliability 


& reaction time, young chimpanzee, 4018 

self, & frustration & intropunitiveness, 7290 

shock delay preference & intensity & probability, 1 1827 

shock frequency reduction, 10957 ї t 

vs positive, verbal, & reference scale formation, depth perception, 


12821 
Reinforcement/Partial or > 
isition & extinction of classical conditioning, planarian, 6439 

ET п & later discrimination learning, rat, 5 
acquisition goal gradient & response chain extinction, rat, 3960 
apparent patterning effects in, 1090 

lassical conditioning, pigeon, 5193 
contingent, & choice behavior, rat, 9843 
& continuous & resistance to extinction, Puppy 6472 
delayed, & cue utilization & frustration, rat, 1086 
direct BID vs running, & reinforced trials, extinction resistance, 

rat, 12091 

effect transfer, rat, 10971 е 
extinction resistance, & previous continuous reinforcement, rat, 


eyelid conditioning, inhibition by post. trial stimulation, 2335 
eyelid conditioning, & stimulus intensity, 8426 
intracranial self stimulation, rat, 12963 
latent learning, satiation & food stimulus, rat, 13015 
noncontingent & runway response extinction resistance, rat, $197 
paired associate learning, associative & free recall, 9576 
paradigm & programed instruction, 7005 
sequential effects hypothesis, 12077 
Reinforcement/Secondary 
acquisition & verbal behavior, 12897 
brain stimulation, & extinction resistance, rat, 12093 
brightness discrimination, rat, 4017 N 
frustration, concepts & human instrumental conditioning & extinc- 
tion, 10799 
generalized vs simple, & performance, rat, 10966, 
informative & noninformative stimuli, 9842 
informative & noninformative stimuli, 9854 
learning in children, & frustration, motor task, 7350 
motor task & frustration in children, criticism, | 1826 
motor task & frustration in children, reply, 11828 
reschool children, conditioning, 12141 
& startle response decrement, rat, 5149 
& stimulus duration, 6267 
stimulus duration, children, 9603 
stimulus duration, children, 9606 
theories, learning & drive, reinforcement schedule, book, 8462 
tome, & brain stimulation as primary, rat, 4016 
Reinforcement/Verbal 
anxiety & verbal performance, 12301 
approval motivation & memory for faces, 11859 
& attitude change, & interview situation, 482 
attitude change, structured interview, 
children, effectiveness, age & social class, 7563 
counseling, 3253 
discriminability vs reinforcement in verbal conditioni 
evaluative meaning words, & semantic differential, 37 
hypnosis & rote learning, 8378. 
infants & children & mentally retarded children, discrimination 
learning, 12140 
inflection of praise, discrimination learning, children, 9914 
& material reinforcers & socially deprived & ‘satiated mental 
retardates, 9182 
& monetary in verbal conditioning, 11830 
norm formation & leadership, triad, 11102 
performance & type of task, children, 6261 
athe vs negative, reference scale formation, depth perception, 
12821 
positive vs positive & negative, verbal conditioning, 3734 
praise & blame in discrimination performance, 97 
praise & persuasion, & group member verbal participation, nisi 
praise & reproof & classroom achievement, 9187 
prior, & inkblot test content, 4258 
& pronoun-verb associations, schizophrenics, 13386 
psychoanalytic character types & positive & negative, & differential 
^ effects, 11275, š; ; 
punishment & group conformity on ша! task, 6589 
social, & previous ve contact rd inb variable, 8792 
Reliability 
attention-span tests, 8248 
auditory threshold values, 11749 
clinicians judgments, multitrait-multimethod s 
comparative, numerically vs job-task 
composite ratings, & development of calculating formula, 3545 
correlate of status conj чаку in marricd women, 
essay test grading, analysis of variance, 9228 
experimental methods, coefficient as measure, 11622 
free association responses, 4205 
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guessing on tests & standard error, 2121 


stead Category Test, 7218 ; 
tee internal catene] & validity, motivation measurement, 2903 
Шеш communality in universe of variables, 10591 
interjudge agreement, Peace Corps Selection Board, 13569 
intraclass correlation coefficient, 11636 ^ 
IPAT Anxiety & Neuroticism scales intercorrelations, 11661 
Kuder-Richardson, coefficient 20 & sampling distribution, 2097 
long term, of Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, retardates, 9160 
MMPI, 1594 i 
MMPI & CPI & Cornell Index & Symptom Check List, 7209 
nonfunctional items, Kuder-Richardson, classroom testing, 8249 
observation method, monkey behavior, 9447 
observer inferences as research tool, 3593 Е 
of Bayley's scale of mental & motor development, infant, 4770 
of estimating intellectual ability from transcribed interviews, 11150 
of human figure da children, 11173 j >: i 
of Orgel’s Diagnostic Rating Criteria & paranoid schizophrenia, 
11337 


personality tests a lication, 10110 _ 
psychological test, & analysis of variance, 4768 

ratings behavior, & factor analysis & halo effect, 12776 
Rorschach test, 10626 

Rosenzweig P-F Study, India, 9442 

scales, & number of scale points, 3576 

Shipley Institute of Living Scale, 1763 

social desirability scale, test-retest design, 8272 
split-half, new formula for estimating, 3531 

spoken English test, & validity, 6117 

test-retest, of scores & assumptions, 10632 

test-retest, Stroop Color-Word Test, 2137 

under & over achievement trait inventory & validity, 6119 
validity of Rorschach, Franco-Swiss manual, 1602 

Religion (see also Cultures) 

adolescence, decision making, & character, 12187 
adolescence, India, 7583 

adolescent personality & psychology, 9944 

aggression, Catholic vs Protestant, 1559 

aggressive habit patterns, sex differences, 10096 

& aging, 5286 

appeal & IPAT anxiety scale, adolescents, 5478 
attitude, college student, 9 yr study, 6585 

attitude, scale, & Negro, 6573 

attitudes of university students, 6569 

attitudes toward alcoholism, 5347 

belief development in children, 468 

Buber/Martin, & Knowledge of Man, 5342 

career change by clerics, 10184 

& TSS attitude toward Jew & Protestant, & authoritarianism, 


vs Protestants, MMPI, 1491 
i ity & psychotherapy, book, 8909 
circumcision as defense & psychoanalysis, 12444 
& clinical psychiatry & schizophrenia, 6874 
college clinic users vs nonusers, 10357 
& confession & Psychoanalysis, 1620 
Content of human figure drawings by nuns, 5484 
conversion, neuroticism, 1488 
counseling in Hebrew religious school, 7064 
counseling, criticism & research, 10358 
counselor fantasies & religious values, 5811 
Dangi, & analysis of culture, 2747 
ош differences & business values, 467 
lepression, self perception & tion of Bil 
development b Tel DU feeli hss, 469 ота ово 
doctrine, & guilt & personal et ics, 9953 
doomsday cult, conversion & Proselytization, book, 11071 
education, natural & social science models, 12628 
egocentric thought in petitionary prayer, cross-cultural study, 7603 
engineers in jus den ee { values, 4626 : 
extremism, & feelings of political powerlessness, 
" КОШ. identiication ТЕ 9974 mgr 
undamentalism in southern Appalachian regi 
graduate students, 5344 x ici 
group stereotype & preference in India, 4129 
fase & alias Mosaic oe 13215 
ndian rites & rituals & social & psychological si ifi 
& inventory of religious behavior 470 @ TE NE 
Japan, new, & loss of traditional values, 1486 
& Jewish youth organization structure & goals, 466 
linguistic models & personality & religious education, 12629 
Marxist sociological research, 5350 
meaningfulness of reality, philoso) hy & epistemology & ontolo; 
axiology, book, 11597 i r B^ me 
mental health & behavior patterns, 1483 
mental illness, 1790 
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Research 


& mental illness, treatment, 11369 

mixed marriage trends, 1943-1962, 5348 2 

MMPI K scale & defensiveness, Protestant seminary students, 10120 

& morals, development in childhood, 1487 > 

& national & ethnic & racial prejudice, type of commitment, 11077 

need factor analysis, 5351 — — 

neurotic claims, psychoanalytic view, 3171 

orientation & work, 8766 — t 

orientations toward God, familial & personological, 5647 

pastoral counseling of family of mentally retarded child, 1490 

pastoral counseling, 6934 1 

personality ju Кене, ане 11070 

personnel, ‘sonality, " 

Philosophies, Кодо & non-Christian, book, 4143 

philosophy, & logic, paradox & discovery, book, 3485 

priest, existential analysis & therapy, case study, 13255 

Protestant ministry in US, questionnaire on beliefs & background, 
345 


5. 

& psychiatry, 4287 ° 

& Asa a arah & Freud & Jung's views, 1721 

psychoanalytic view on blood, Hebrew & Christian, 8991 

psychodrama, 1681 

psychology, 20th century, book, 1489 — — — М 

Psychopal ology of mystical & conversions in psychiatric patients, 
903. 


psychopathology, book in French, social structure, family, 1789 
psychotherapy, 1623 yey’ 
psychotherapy based on Buddhism in Japan, 5598 
psychotherapy, & meaning of life, 2992 
psychotherapy, & motivation, 3021 

ychotherapy, soul vs intellect & affects, 4314 
5 Sort, ology & father & mother images, 12239 
reason E liit, 1484 n 
religious authority influence & social perception, 7625 
religious неее; 5349 

ression theory 


St. Augustine's ЖШ, oedipal elements, 5338 


therapy for mentally i 


Ballard-Williams phenomenon & Ward-Hovland effect, 11850 
motor learning, & inhibition, & consolidation, 147 

& personality & test instructions, 9608 

short term retention & paired associates, 2413 

theory, & consolidation, & reactive, & conditioned inhibition, 173 
‘epression (see also Defense Mechanism) 

adaptation level & cognitive style, & psychopathy & anxiety, 10147 
cancer, & delay in consultin; physician, 6683 

denial of threat & emotional response 1o painful stimulation, 10760 
dogmatism, & denial defense mechanisms, 10103 

hypnosis, & impulse inhibition, 7283 

hypnotic Susceptibility item recall, vs enhancement, 8379 
hypnotically implanted conflict, psychoanalytic view, 7281 
malignant cancer patient, 6673 

Ob defense, & sensitization, & situation, college student, 


Sensitizers, emotional expression, 13194 
& sensitizers, self vs peer perception, 12309 
sleep deprivation & dream Content, repression-sensitization, 11767 
suppression & sequential punishments & Personality, 1547 
theory & sexual behavior & archaic religion, 11076 
vaginal awareness, infancy & childhood, 8977 
i rimentation) 
& advances in medicine, 6676 
alcoholism ОБУ. human & animal, 13327 
idepressant drug biochemist aluati 2 
теу hee pe r5 "ud & evaluation, 9712 
asic vs improvement, scientists in indust: ,9297 
basic, in child behavior & understanding feeurdation; 5888 
avioral science, theoretical framework, 9 
behavioral Science, objective, vs subjective basis, 4683 
at. bi dup personality, 10532 
‘ain, register, in human scie 
business development, book, 13564 ind 
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Research Methods 


center organization, communication & status, 9306 

cerebral palsy, prevention & treatment, 13432 

child psychiatry research & training & services & prevention, criti- 
cism, 13223 

child psychiatry research & training & services & prevention, criti- 
cism, 13239 

child psychiatry research & training & services & prevention, 13243 

child rearing & social class, difficulties, 2081 

clinical & educational, hypnosis training, 8181 

college students as subjects, 9449 

communication, analytical models, 2089 

communication, philosophy & psychology, 7664 

counseling, in 1963, 325 

creative, scientists & cross-validity о pusa! history, 8829 

creativity & classroom practices, 131 

death & emerging area in psychological research, 5288 

education, Sweden, 6069 

educational & psychological, Sweden 1955-1965, 8200 

educational development needs, Sweden, 13469 

educational programs for gifted, 9236 

educational, improvement, 8043 

emotionally & socially handicapped & education, 9233 

factor analysis, oblique & higher order factors, 866 

family, various conceptual approaches, book, 10362 

group psychotherapy, 6734 

igher nervous activity in man, 6315 

human factors in industry, annotated bibliography, 7180 

human factors, in command information processing systems, 12693 

industrial, performance & cross-cultural study, 928 

job satisfaction, India, 13588 

Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 11266 

mental retardation, institution administrators’ attitudes, 3324 

model for family developmental tasks, 2742 

multidimensional research of educational maturity, 4593 

& nature of mental processes, 2030 

network models, creative process & scientific institutions, 12746 

observer inferences as tool, measurement, 3593 

operant conditioning, introduction & guide, 7503 


operations, 30th national society meeting program & paper abstracts, 


12714 


social, & nonpatient en & psychoanalysis, book, 12441 
tat 


socio-behavioral, Pacific е Hospital, 60: 
special education, retarded, 9191 
Stanford-Binet Form L-M, 4764 
technological & behavioral, visually handicapped, 9109 
treatment vs science, ward for schizophrenics, 12502 
urban teacher education, 13475 
use of drugs & placebo, 8559 
verbal learning, mentally retarded, 11442 
& writing of reports, 21 

Research Methods 
aging process, 1448 
coordination research apparatus, 8290 
descriptive & inferential statistics, 2092 
education, statistical methods, book, 7185 
educational, problem analysis & statistics & theory, book, 1 1468 
experimental methods & instrumentation in psychology, book, 10644 
individual differences determinants, & research models, 5205 
interpersonal perception & understanding in marriage, book, 10361 
juvenile delinquency & social class studies, 4416 
Maryland Parent Attitude Survey, child rearing, 12165 
measurement & prediction in psychology, textbook, 10580 
parapsychology & ESP & modern science, 10542 
personality studies, book, 1546 
personality, introductory textbook, 10080 
position change & semiautomatic measurement technique, 9448 
Psychiatry & social issues & observation vs participation, 5522 
psychology, historical survey & current research, 6035 
psychotherapy, method & outcome evaluation, book, 4298 
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psychotherapy, outcome & process & analogue research, readings 
book, 10163 i Е is 
respondent sonal contact & questionnaire return, discharged 
patient, 13242 
social science, & measurement, private & public records, book, 6543 
spectral analysis in EEG, resolution & stability, 1184 
х tranquilizers for psychiatric use, 11968 
& anticonvulsant properties of diacetylmonoxime, 10875 
DL-amphetamine on runway performance, rat, 2544 ` 
Кешн behavior, rat, 3894 
E sleep-dream cycle & EEG & eye movement, 10876 


espiration i: 

breath rate & chlorpromazine & speech behavior, 6375 

classical conditioning, sheep, 12040 

& discriminative heart rate conditioning, 6389 

disease & suicide, & cardiac disease, 

EEG, visual stimuli, & cardiac cycle, 2495 

& EKG & EEG in alcoholism, 7865 

& heart rate acceleration, dog, 11982 

hyperventilation & awareness & EEG, 11941 

ileocecal interoceptors stimulation, & heart rate, cat, 7459 

& mental activity in sleep, 4854 

& motor responses to midbrain stimulation, cat, 3844 

movement types & vigilance in waking man, 122 

rate & alcohol odor intensity & psychophysical analysis, 2533 

sleep, eye movement, pattern, 965 

subthreshold stimulation conditioning, dog, 7501 

R. (see also Response Latency, Delayed Response, EUR nune! 

alerting, 2 choice situation, fixed vs variable S-R mapping, 12858 

alternation, millipede, 8584 

amplitude & reinforcement, children, 9890 

automatic monitoring by computer program for emergency proce- 
dures, 12669 

availability & association by contiguity, 4958 

availability & forgetting, 11862 

availability & list length & serial paired associate learning, 11791 

bias & flicker sensitivity & instructions, 8292 

bias & Murdock's D scale, criticism, 12801 

bias in Shannon Guessing game, 194 

bias, & perceptual defense, 2168 

bias, authoritarianism scales, 2916 

catatonic schizophrenia, vegetative & motor, 6866 

chain rate & pattern, & acquisition & extinction, 1048 

complexity & reaction time, 10771 Й PI 

complexity & signal effects on 18 hours of visual monitoring, 6209 

conditional & unconditional autonomic, sleep, 8369 

contingencies in teaching machine programs, 7021 

continuous, task & nondeterminate contingent reinforcement, 4729 

continuum, correlated urn-scheme model, 861 

differential & supplementary knowledge of results, 2391 

differential, & intertrial interval & alternating reinforcement 
schedule, rat, 13046 

differentiation of verbal behavior, & reinforcement, 8459 x 

ГАСЫ” & control, MMPI & Mooney Problem Check List, 
8859 

dominance & associative strength in concept attainment, 5001 

duration & stimulus intensity & generalization, rat, 10945 

efficiency & auditory & visual stimuli, psychotics & normals, 11774 

effort & avoidance conditioning & extinction resistance, 10956 

effort & learning & extinction, rat, 10973 

effort & postasymptotic performance decrement, rat, 10031 . ~ 

effortfulness, & number of nonreinforced trials, extinction resistance, 
rat, 13018 

evoked, & visual cortex response dependence, 9704 

extinction induced rate & aggression, rat, 10977 

extreme, & Rorschach & age & sex & intelligence, 2911 

factors, patient behavior, 1333 

familiarization & meaningfulness & PA learning, 11811 

force & fixed-interval reinforcement, rat, 4013 

force & reinforcement & operant response extinction, 10782 

force, escape learning, aversive heat, monkey, 10958 

free response-speed & individual differences, 8851 

frequency, & avoidance conditioning, in goat, 357 

Freud's, & 2 dreams from his childhood, 8984 

goal cues, forgetting during retention interval, rat, 9801 

guidance vs trial & error learning, 1015 

hierarchies, formation & maintenance & generalization, 3701 _ 

hierarchy maintenance & alternative response occurrence & instruc- 
tion, 11846 o 

instrumental performance & reward schedule & age, children, 13075 

instrumental, postextinction revival & acquisition stimulus vs 
reintroduction, rat, 12097 _ f 

intensity in иша generalization, 56 d 

intent to respond & reaction time speed, 

& interresponse time & variable ratio & interval schedules, 365 
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interresponse times & differential punishment, rat, 6475 
item, characteristics in attitude & personality measurement, style, 
12335 


length, & score, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 13208 
light & experimental procedures, planaria, 12029 

light or buzzer & visual or auditory deprivation, 8363 
meaningfulness vs S meaningfulness & R-S learning, 4942 

motor, short-term memory, 3762 _ 

object responsiveness in Aree Tange monkeys, 5135 

operant rates & Metrazol, rat, 1197 

original, on intelligence tests, 7696 s 

paired-associates learning & stimulus exposure time, 4950 
pattern, & punishment & reward, 2 choice game, 12860 

patterns, & concept attainment behavior, 185 

patterns, probability learning, 3007 _ at 
perceptual discrimination contingencies & stimulus conditions, 9552 
period & interference in P-A learning, 2380 

perseveration & hippocampectomy, rat, 1154 i 

positive evaluative, preference in concept learning, 2324 

Positive reinforcement disruption, matching, 12898 

power law, validity, 3527 ; 7 р С 
enon & multidimensional response from unidimensional stimuli, 

6 


printing counter, 12788 У š * 
PIERII, & latencies of finite Markov chain & stochastic model, 
105: n 


psychometric styles & personality correlates, 12338 

questionnaires completed in or out of classroom, 31 

rate & conditioned suppression & variable ratio. reinforcement, 
pigeon, 8616 

rate & FI reinforcement & time relationships, pigeon, 13042 

rate & fixed ratio reinforcement, turtle, 12079 

rate & session length, rat, 1334 

UE nates ys rate constant & reinforcement probability, pigeon, 


rate during x-irradiation & recovery, rat, 9749 

rate recovery during mild punishment, pigeon, 8654 

rate, acquisition with reinforcement & extinction, rat, 3960 

reaction time to new vs repeated signals in serial task, 7303 

& recognition training film in tennis, 763 

reinforcement probability & rate constant vs change, pigeon; 13041 
& reinforcement spatial separation & DRL performance, rat, 12078 
UE & fluency & uncommonness & training & instructions, 
repetition & stimulus alternation, children, 3718 

repetition following verbal outcomes & procedure variations, 6241 
repetition, & serial-choice task, of limb. movement, 126 

restrictive & stimulus complexity, 2318 

ci Suppression & punishment & reinforcement schedule, 
scale, judging-process of stimuli, 3537. 

shift in discrimination learning set, monkey, 3982 

om & repetition of alternatives in paired associate learning, 


Social desirability value & choice, Ri ig Р- 9444 
social reinforcement & rate as Tape 
nen a Кеи Поов SOLE children, 6198 

ve value & nonreinforcement, kindergarten, 407, 
speed & reward magnitude, differentia] conditioning. rat, 9812 i 
teed function of age & incentive value & reinforcement schedule, 


strength measure, Tunning speed in rat, 6471 
strength measures & stimulus generalizat 
Structure, to sequence of binary events, 116 


айе 2 hypnotic Suggestibility & Guilford-Martin. personality scales, 


style & item difficulty, report writing tests, 33| 

subject, & experimenter expectancy & pe 9454 
Subject, to TAT & stimulus values & examiner, 10139 
КЫ С & punishment schedule, 7488 — `” 

ime & information input with key-pressing, 

RH tee effect, disi js 

ume & visual search & noise & istence & acui 

time, successive signals & inter eal interval T9 ue 
to оу stimuli оГ hippocampal neurons, rabbit, 221 
transfer & verbal association strength, 2341 > 
шу & perceptual difficulty of. auditory temporal patterns, 


uncertainty & stimulus uncertainty, perceptua lr. iti 
unconditioned, & electric shock, cat 1338 СОП 12802 


unconditioned, morphology & shock intensity, rat, 11897 
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vicarious & direct threat, 8383 kon a 
visual & pronouncing, orienting task & incidental learning, 4916 
visual & tactile discrimination of same object, differing, monkey, 
9829 
visual placing, & neocortex lesions, rat, 9664 
Response Latency E 
aversive conditioning acquisition speed, 10780 х 
choice transitivity & stochastic dominance & laterality, 11885 
electrical brain stimulation & coagulation, monkey, 8517 
extinction tests & chronic exposure to fast neutron radiation, monkey, 


eyeblink conditioning, & response slope analysis, voluntary & non- 
voluntary responses, 12872 
& familiarization in verbal learning, 1061 
eneralization gradients to light stimulus, rat, 4011 
inductive reasoning & impulsivity, children, 12152 
memory-dependent decision task, 12929 
model, paired associate learning, 4728 


+ & perceptual & conceptual task difficulty, retardates, 713 


projective techniques, & caution, & school achievement, 4th grade, 
12352 


reduction by differential reinforcement, monkey, 9850 

self administered shock & intensity & probability, 12926 

stochastically & temporally dominant choices, 11886 
Retardate (sec Mental Retardation) А 
Retention (see also Forgetting, Memory, Recall, Recognition, Reminis- 

cence) 
& acquisition, short term memory, presentation & response modes & 
stimulus type, 11854 

affective material, frame of reference vs intensity theory, 9614 
alternation learning &, cingulate cortex ablations, rat, 1152 
associative rules for recall П 


misrecall, 12904 
avoidance reflex & prefrontal lobectomy, cat, 8516 
avoidance response & amygdala lesions & training, rat, 11923 
avoidance response, & spreading cortical depression, rat, 11930 
avoidance, pre & posttrial stimulation, rat, 12064 
brain lesion, of brightness discrimination, rat, 7398 
cerebral schemi s learning, dog, 9714 
& chlordiazepoxide, pigeon, 6379 
delayed auditory feedback & exposure time, 2406 
distributed vs massed practice, 11814 
ECS following avoidance learning trial, rat, 13036 
ECS following avoidance learning trial, rat, 13037 
ECS, response-shock vs trial-test trial interval, rat, 2599 
error forewarning effect & learning, 3354 
ethyl alcohol & delayed response test, monkey, 2622 
& feedback from college exams, & transfer, 175 
heat stress, of visual discrimination, rat, 12999 
higher order & generalized retention curves, 7356 
incompletely learned avoidance response, rat, 12060 
& instruction method, retardates, 6990 
interval & meaningfulness & cue complexity in trigram recall, 2365 
& learning of word pairs & varying degrees of association, 11813 
& learning theory & transfer & review of organization efforts, 10777 
logical & symbolic material, cultural & educational influence, 4568 
meaningful material & prequestioning conditions, 8464 
meaningfulness & measurement method effect, 164 
overt vs covert responding to programed text, 5914 
Paired associate learning, acoustic similarity, 12883 
Programed text & narrative version instruction, 11472 
recognition learning, & length & changes, interval, 11817 
response hierarchies, 3701 
sensory deprivation, verbal material 
Sentence, & grammatical factors, 10791 
short term, & incentive & incentive-cue position, 10812 
short term, presentation rate effect of paired associates, 158 
stimulus, auditory, 11743 
time& method of recall, spontaneous recovery, 7354 
verbal learning & acquired word value, 8455 
verbal learning prior to non-REM sleep, 10731 
ko Benton test, 1549 
Word association & Engli imation i al learning, 9616 
Reticular Forms tios glish approximation in verbal le: g 
chemical stimulation & avoidance responses, rat, 4003 
cortical & subcortical unit activi & behavior conditioning, 
cat, 10932 it activity changes & behavior 
“sions in mesencephalic, & motivational changes, rat, 225 
mesencephalic, electrical Tesponses to peripheral stimuli, cat, 11948 
metabolism control, electrical stimulation, 5033 
midbrain, atropine blocking, & appetitive response, 7410 
Papaverine & thiphene & dibazol, rabbit, 3902 
Schizophrenia, hyperarousal & responsiveness to drugs, 5743 
stimulation & generalized drive in rat, 256 
паша ea Arousal, Saccharin & novel stimuli & light, 5053 
: imulation & recruiting response, 5062 
Ee (see also Electroretinography, Eye) 
normal displacement, image during eye movement, 11740 
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adrenergic neuron, various animals, 5069 
anatomy & physiology, 212 
angiospastic retinitis & psychosomatics, 6893 
bipolars, functional properties of two types, frog, USSR, 1272 
electroretinogram & auditory stimulation, 9700 
ganglion cell response to moving pattern in decerebrate cat, 1210 
ganglion cells receptive field in cat, 1209 
image, perception & EEG pattern change, 1186 
inhibitory interaction, computer model, experimental & theoretical 
analysis techniques, 9411 
lateral inhibition, frog, 1207 
LSD high doses, cat, 2558 Я 
& movement detection, frog, 1202 
origin for visual movement aftereffect, 8308 
receptor field reorganization, frog, 8539 
receptor response, stain density & stimulus magnitude, rat, 3867 
rods as color receptors, 2526. 
scattered light, research, USSR, 1218 
sinusoidal light stimulation & ganglion cell response, 9699 
spatial sine-wave stimuli response in photopic region, 9472 
specialized receptive fields, cat, 8586 
stabilized image & fea perception, 10678 
& visual cortex, cell chain models, 9657 
visual discrimination intraretinal transfer & optic nerve lesion, 
goldfish, 10858 
visual field mapped, cat, 9702 
Reviews 
academic achievement & EPPS research, 5923 
academic success prediction research, 7052 
Air Force personnel research reports, 12658 
amphetamines & toxicity & addiction, book, 12467 
antidepressant medications reports, 4352 
art iM s studies, 4209 
attitudes & opinions, 5377 
audition, 4840 
behavioral genetics, 5126 
brain functions, 5028 
Children's Apperception Test, 6667 
citation frequency as eminence criterion in counseling articles, 8202 
clinical judgment process, 11196 
cognitive functions, 4995 
color vision, 4835 
Concept Evaluation Technique research studies, 7197 
counseling, 5812 
counseling psychology, 1964, 11621 
creativity & personality research, 9376 
developmental psychology, 5206 
early patient release & extended visit literature, 7819 
emotional states & psychology 1900 to 1960, 11583 
engineering psychology in US, 1964, Russian article, 4672 
engineering psychology; 6024. 
engineering psychology, 1965, 12744 
& evaluation of infant & preschool mental tests, 7220 
experimental parapsychology & interpretation, book, 11598 
extended operations & environment troop effectiveness, 9307 
cyelid reflex & conditioning, 12741 
figural aftereffect, of intensity & onset & decay & transfer char- 
acteristics, 11697 
Gilles de la Tourette's disease & butyrophenone, 12560 
historical, of neurosis & schizophrenia, 10537 
human fertility control research & programs, 10575 
hyperkinetic child, 12566 
hypnosis & motivation on strength & endurance, 6190 
infant-mother relationship in mammals & birds, 5142 
instructional television, 4583 
intuition concept, 5011 
Japanese experimental psychology, 4715 
job satisfaction literature, 11544 
juror's view of mental illness, 4151 
learning disorders research, 9189 n 
learning theory & transfer & retention, of organization efforts, 10777 
meaning experimental investigation, 
mental performance & high temperature, 2251 
mental retardation research, book, 11427 
moral value measurement, 9375 Жу, i 
neurophysiology & behavior & геј ve brain stimulation, 10850 
new dimensions in history of psychology, 11591 
perceptual learning, 4788 
periodic catatonia, work, 13364 
personnel management, 6012 + 
principles of state mental hospitals in transition, 4365 
problem solving research, 9634 2 
psychiatric journal reports, French symposium, 10552 
psychiatry & parapsychology research, 7152 
psycholinguistics, 5425 e 
psychological deficit, 5514 E 
«psychological empirical data, & psychiatrists, 12366 
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psychology of set, book, 11778 
psychotherapeutic processes, 5552 
resistance to behavior modification, 10577 
Schizophrenia in childhood, 12500 f 
school achievement & entrance age, children, 11455 
self-confrontation & complex skill training, 3435 
sensory induced seizures, 6952 
size constancy in schizophrenia, 9050 
sleep & dreams, normal human & animal, 11766 
sleep therapy & bibliography, book, 12403 
social group work, 11385 
social psychology textbooks, 8203 
somesthetic senses, 4850 
speech handicapped, 9120 
speech pathology & international trends, book, 12558 
statistical theory, 4733 
& summary of reading, 6078 
supervision of psychotherapy & critical, of literature, 10578 
therapy outcomes via experimental analogs, 8926 
thioridazine therapy, 8555 
trade skill training, classroom vs apprentice methods, industry, 12668 
velocity perception & photo-chemical mechanism, 6160 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
amount & discrete trials lever pressing, rat, 4014 
& aroused guilt & punishment need, 11772 
associated stimuli & discrimination learning, retardates, 6974 
attention & displacement activities, dove, 6467. 
choice behavior, goal box confinement, rat, 13012 
choice behavior, structure & differential payoff, 11626 
choice behavior, vs information, 6311 
communication of affects & cooperative, conditioning, monkey, 9815 
& conditioned fear & eating, rat, 9820 
contingency & choice, 2447 
cooperative dyad & drive, & investment inequity, 10033 
correlated, & learning stage, children, 11003 
decrement & negative contrast effect, rat, 8638 
delay & observational learning, children, 9888 
delay, & aftereffects, rat, 2630 
delay, live & symbolic models, 2388 
delayed, & social agent characteristics, 2nd grade, 12927 
differential conditioning & choice & partial vs continuous, rat, 7499 
differential conditioning, magnitude & response speed, rat, 981 
differential monetary, & knowledge of results & monitoring, 6208 
differential, absence & observing responses acquisition, rat, 1350 
drug addiction & Synanon therapy, 5597 
food & visual stimulus complexity, 1300. 
forced compliance, & attitude change, 13143 
group, status, distribution, 10046 
international politics, & punishment, & affect, 4131 д 
interpersonal attraction & differential magnitude of reinforcement, 
12258 


level & task performance, & social interaction, 7349 
magnitude & percentage of reinforcement & maze, rat, 5194 ; 
magnitude & simultaneous & successive contrast effects on selective 
learning, 10800 < i 
magnitude & task difficulty in group тше attractiveness, 8798 
magnitude, & performance contrast effects, rat, 9845 
model influence & self criticism, children, 9930 
money & other commodity, increments of utility, 12928 
money vs shock, Prisoner's Dilemma game, 11097 
neutral object association, children, 13086 
nonmaterial, cultural differences, 2749 
paired associate learning, frequency & amount, 10790 
percentage & shock intensity & extinction performance, rat, 12043 
position discrimination, nonrewarded forced responding, rat, 8628 
& punish power & triad interaction, 4179 — 
& punishment & self control development, children, 9904 
& punishment in figure-ground perception, 2167 
& punishment temporal order & response suppression, 8428 
& punishment, temporal distance from response, 735 
reduction, acquisition, rat, 1342 
role, vs content, & dissonance reduction, 5026 
shift & frustration, rat, 8648 _ 
shift & performance, monkey, 7519 
spontaneous alternation tests, rat, 12084 
stimulus control of patterning behavior & nonreward, rat, 3968 
structure & payoff preference in learning, 9642 
sucrose pairs, discrimination learning, rat, 1317 
theory, & punishment, 6263 
utility & constancy, in decision research, 199 
verbal discrimination & associated reward values, 9575 
visual perception of figure-ground, 3645 
visual search task, payoff & probability, 9477 
2 choice game, & punishment & response pattern, 12860 
Rigidity (see also Stereotype) N 
brain damage, & intelligence & perception, 13429 
children, Einstellung, & set, 121 
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Risk Taking 


complex multiple path learning, 6433 

HRS & noun cognitive task performance, 448 

fixated set in schizophrenia & epilepsy, 1895 

Lewin-Kounin formulation, retardates, 9185 

motivational hypothesis, & card sorting performance, retardates, 
5865 


hysiological, thalamus & tone regulation, 1145 
ЕНЕ cognitive change, creative drawings sequence, 9630 
student personality, & instructor vs exam grades, 4591 
vigilance & flexibility & IQ & self-control, 2289 
vocational aspirations & extraversion-introversion, 7084 
Risk Taking — £ 
& group decision making, 5020 
& achievement motivation, skill vs chance games, 11888 
alcohol, in familiar & unfamiliar situations, 8548 
attitude interaction in parents, 435 
betting, independent & dependent outcome values, 3806 
& cooperation in nonzero sum game, 11889 _ 
decision & Machiavellianism, group & individual, 6305 
decision making & commitment, 7386 
decisions & leadership attitudes, 4660 _ T 
event probability & instructions & choice behavior, 11891 
familiarization Ор discussion, 8786 
ambling & suicide & sports, book, 191 
& group discussion & shift identification by members, 4191 
group vs individual decision making, 4189 
group vs individual decision making, 6592 
individual, group influence & individual interest, 1131 
industrial setting & personality & situational variables, 206 
interpersonal risk theory, 6061 
job preference correlates, 1980 
egro & white adults, 2757 
& personality correlates, 4884 
personality correlates, & probability learning & risk taking, 8492 
predicted ethical, & group discussion, 7648 
probability learning, 2 choice situation, 2 risk levels, 12932 
reinforcement history &, behavior, 5010 
temporal orientation & perceived control, age differences, 8497. 
& vocational choice determinant & achievement. motivation, 5976 
Rod (see Retina) 
Role (see also Role Playing) 
affect in behavior & holistic-organismic approach, 10081 
ds & contradictory expectations conflict & social distance, 


clinical & social scientists & social change, 7596 
clinical psychology, change & mental hospital decentralization, 11265 
RON l & CET of анада) 2552 ше of conduct, 6005 
conflict in men ospital, resolution ideology & I 
effectiveness, 10208 SI UR 
conflict, manager ех] ectations & job satisfaction, 11562 
conflict, motherho working & middle class, Britain, book, 11057 
conjugal, & extra-family social networks, 10020 
emotionally disturbed, & self conception, children, 13354 
expectation & relationship & mental retardate adjustment, 1908 
expectation change & ОШОН, family therapy, 13419 
саал ig nrama; d order, high school & college girls, 11036 
rmer female mental patients vs normal nei, rs, ji 
peut ighbors, & psychological 
group interaction in counseling, 1859 
group structure assessment methods, 12279 
identi fication, & ego strength & rod-and-frame test, 2927 
image & social pressures, chronic schizophrenic, 13390 
indigenous nonprofessional in social work, 11384 
M [мери Ç es requirements, 13292 
опа! interaction, & identity, bookjob, izati 
[ge E у, bookjob, organization, & role 
mee кше 642 
marital, preferences & cross cultural compari 
& marriage & family in middle class Mexico, 0050368 
mental health worker as interaction medium, 6929 
mother in group psychotherapy, 8937 
music therapist, in therapeutic community, 8946 
parental ex tions, of retarded children, 3317 
parental role-perception in siblings, 7579. 
patterns & decision making, farm vs nonfarm families, 2715 
perception & detection of deception on polygraph, 3416 
perception & treatment practices, psychiatric nurse, 5625 
perception of adult, & adolescent self concept, 11033 
perception of mothers & maternal, by schizophrenics, 9031 
profile test with Washo & Mohave Indians, 6547 
Psychotherapy client, deviance, & treatment goals, 10178 
reward vs content reward & dissonance reduction, 5026 
schizophrenic patients & intrafamilial, conflict, 5823 
set & status-set, sociolegal analysis, stockbroker, 13118 
sick, family patterns, hospital admission, 1836 
social attractiveness & favor doing, perceived, 8790 
ш Г & differential behavioral consistency, expectations, 
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Rorschach Test /Diagnosis 


social, & female castration complex intensity, 8985 

social, & structure in prison for women, 6818 

social, conflict, college student dent kitchen worker, 10019 
ial, in small-group, monkey, 

кер phim ebrii SEA vs trial-and-error, 8419 

status & shared task performance, nurse & aide, 7813 

stepparent & stepchildren, role related difficulties, 7968 

systems & design engineer's, & human behavior, 13599 

taking, child with younger child, reward criteria, 2666 

taking, empathic imagination, 12337 

theory & conflict, counseling, 5807 

theory & problems of disability, 7983 Я 

theory, & religion, & personality & psychoanalytic theory, book, 
12240 

theory, case of state police organization, book, 10040 

theory, concepts & research, group & social & sexual, book, 12199 

therapist, in child psychotherapy, 1661 

woman's, in contemporary society, 7592 

Role Pla; 

prse Др & empathic fantasy ability, 10000 

attitude change, & interrupted sleep, 1072: 

awareness & identification method in elementary school, 3370 

behavior rehearsal vs advice vs nondirective therapy, 12399 

classroom instruction, interpersonal relations, book, 12590 

clinical improvement, рише patient, 12369 

& cognitive skills development, children, 5267 ^ 

cross-cultural communication skills training, US military advisors, 
12667 

emotional, & modifying smoking habits & attitudes, 2786 

emotional, & smoking attitudes & habits, 5375 

& expectation as measure of marital strain, 685 

& hypnosis, 6193 

hypnosis & post-hypnotic effects, 968 

hypnotizability, & o aan in children, 2665 

management training, 8113 

personnel, interview technique, 10495 

pou patient near discharge, 6748 

schizophrenia, training of role behavior, 5754 

self concept change, 1561 

& comu to deception attempts in interview, college students, 

2: 


Rorschach Test (see also next headings, Projective Technique) 
adult vocational training center, social status & performance, 1603 
anorexia nervosa, TAT & association test, 3170 
anxiety, review of research, 12353 
& Binet-Simon tests & ego structure, children, 5255 
& body types, 553 
children, & intelligence, Denmark, 2669 
clinical instruction & teaching questionnaire responses, 7172 
cognitive tests, brain injured adolescent, 11411 
college student, drop-outs, longitudinal study, 5482 
color shock, & Stroop Color-Word Test & word association, 5498 
Concept Evaluation Technique, research survey, 7197 
creative imagination, experimental study, 5485 
developmental level score & intelligence, 2908 
experimental foundations, book, 13214 
first memories & characterologic diagnosis, 5532 
forced percepts, connotative meaning & semantic differential, 5500 
Franco-Swiss manual, 1602 
roup, application, 554 
handbook of projective techniques, & thematic & sentence tests, 4259 
information amount & professional experience & personality 
. Prediction, 5499 
inkblots, semantic differential assessment, 557 
intelligence factors, & education, Indian untouchables, 9975 
interpretation & scorer personality, EPPS, 7740 
juvenile delinquency & psychopat ology, 6826 
& leadership, in Ist grade, 433 
multiple choice, & social desirability, 4266 
neurotic vs normal, & projection, 1601 
pathologic thinking, aggressive stimuli, normal subjects, 5497 
personality theory, 11170 
presentation manipulation & defective vision, 6663 
problem solving processes, 2429 
Schizophrenia color indicators, 7734 
Sernyl & personality change, & EEG, 5604 
SORT & psychotics, validity, 7741 
statistical analysis, adolescent girls, 11178 
Structured Objective, deaf adolescents, 10372 
Structured-Obj ive, choice frequency, 3577 
Structured-Objective, choice location, 3578 
Structured-objective, & alcoholics & validity, 5682 
Structured-objective, sex differences, college student, 10140 
validity of Structured-Objective, neurotics, 629 
УШУ study, 10626 f 
Rorscha 1 Test/ Diagnosis 
aggressiveness prediction, sch. il š 
brain damage, со, ‘ool children, 10133 
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Rorschach Test/Responses 


catamnestic research on autistic children, 8874 

delusion, paranoid schizophrenia, case history, 12532 

factor analysis of prognosis index, 7727 

homosexuality, 11172 

institutionalized & liang at home, normal girls, 12356 
interpretations validity & dependability, 13209 — 

neurotic & schizophrenic differentiation, 11289 

personality measures & ratings, female college students, 1578 
process analysis, 2957 

projective imagery in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 10134 
schizophrenia, vs clinical judgment, after drug treatment, 1604 


° Rorschach Test/R. 


x 
x 


acculturation & personality traits in Mescaleros & Chirichuas, 2752 

affective expression in manic-depressive reactions, 7927 

animal, & interpretative significance, Indian sample, 7728 

anxiety indicators & stress, 10620 

barrier & penetration score & heart rate & skin resistance, 5503 

card preference & color, children, 5492 

changes throughout life, 12349 

chlorpromazine & primary process thought manifestation, schizo- 
phrenics, 11345 

closure, sensory deprivation effects, 7724 

сеш, & Color form, vs acting out behavior, prison population, 
11312 

color, connotative impact & activity, schizophrenics, 12351 

color, vs Porteus Maze test ког differentiated delinquents, 40 

Concept Evaluation Technique, schizophrenics & normals, 9440 

crosscultural studies & nonpersonality factors control, 10126 

development studies, test validation, 2142 

dreaming & dream recall correlates, 10137 

extreme response & age & sex & intelligence, 2911 

Greek children, 11176 

Y & neutral & unhealthy content, schizophrenic & normals, 
0135 


human movement & inhibition, children, 4256 

human movement, empathic imagination, 12337 

location score, method, 2962 

movement & creativity, 4264 

movement & dream deprivation, 6668 

movement & fantastic daydreaming & Freud's concept of primary 
process, 8879 

movement, adult & juvenile offenders, 13210 

Norwegian children, 4 & 5 & 8 yrs old, 2954 

ongoing spontaneous cognitive processes, 11868 

& parental preference, children, 2706 

& personality of criminals, 2960 

quantification & depression prediction, women, 12350 

rare, scoring, children & adolescents, 4255. 

scoring system & psychotic vs normal differentiation, 11174 - 5 

semantic differential, US & Japan, college male vs juvenile delin- 
quent, 1607 

& semantic differential study & benevolence & potency & God, 4748 

sex differences in alcoholics, 7873 

sexual identification & human figure area on Card III, 7729 

SORT, choice intensity rating, 8873 

special protocols & personality types, 4262 

stimulus value & Japanese vs American students, 11180 

strippers, 2966 

& tachistoscope in exterior-interior body awareness, 4774 

verbal projective test to elicit responses, 7733 


Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study 


R 


India, adult form, 7705 

Indian adult form adaptation reliability, 9442 
objective form, validity, direction of aggression, 8880 
personality & reaction to frustration, & 16 PF, 7708 
& similarity of subject & test figures, $55. — _ 

social desirability scale value & response choice, 9444 


Rotary Pursuit (see also Tracking) 


age & sex & speed of rotation, kindergarten to 3rd grade, 2299 
learning & performance & distraction, 10759 

mental retardation, learning, & knowledge of results, 5867 
watching & resting, 2304 


Running (see also Activity, Motor Performance, Sports) 


away from home, motivated & unmotivated, adolescents, 10229 
coordination, speed & load, dog, 8579 

reinforcement magnitude change & trial number, rat. 12088 
Speed & maze alternation & movement direction, rat, 12035 
Speed & sucrose concentrations, rat, 2634 

Speed in T maze & absence of reward, 4010 

time & goal box complexity, rat, 10925 

ural (see also Community, Farming, Urban) 

adolescent IQ change, 12316 

adolescents, interest of youth club vs nonclub members, 12184 
attitude & occupational interest, low income, 1482 

attitudes toward parents, children, 11024 

India, formal organization & leadership, 12715 

mental health community consultant, 1 1368 

mental retardation & parental attitudes, 11424 
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Scale 


psychopathology, & urban, ethnic group, religion, book in French, 
& шап male adolescents, educational & vocational aspirations, 
Russia (see USSR) 


Safety (see also Driving) 
accident occurrence & personality & experience, cab drivers, 2023 
accident prevention, 3467 
accident prevention, iron & steel industry, 10527 
accident proneness & personality, 346: 
accident proneness & vocational interest, 4632 
accident proneness & risk taking & personality, 5446 
seen proneness & interest patterns, neuropsychiatric patients, 


accident reporting & employee relations, 10516 
accident-proneness & unconscious motives, children, 12127 
accidents, assigning Крон, social judgment, 2829 
aircraft emergency evacuation, 115 

antiaccident posters, 13622 

& attitudes of worker & supervisor, 6001 

children, community education program, 10529 

driver simulator vs conventional teaching methods, 11578 
driving accident liability, statistical model, 11581 


ing accident risk reduction & individual records, 11580 
ing safety attitudes & fear-arousing communication, 10528 


driving, violation of railway signals, 10525 
fastdriviing & visual perception, 2024 
human factor & professional orientation, 8098 


industrial mines, Rumania, 9321 
industrial, employee selection & SUERTE: morale, 3426 
mining, safe ponte & group structure, 2022 


pedestrian crossing street & speed & distance of approaching car, 
3466 


pre-accident depression disability, preventive therapy, 10151 

selection of patrol, Sth & 6th grade, 5906 

situational stress, 8146 

traumatic accidents & psychopathology, 13245 

worker attitude & use of protective equipment, 12695 
Salary (see Wage) 
Salivation 

conditioning, humans, 4922 


ressed patients, diagnosis, 13350 7 
& instrumental responding to instrumental CS pretrained dogs, 8615 


Pali comparison vs constant sum method, 10593 


t (see Sodium Chloride) 


Sample 


enerating, & multivariate data & arbitrary panen 2095 

Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient 20, 2097 

matching, vs covariance analysis, 2099 Fa pint A 

replacement in all-or-none models, concept identification & shifts, 
4732 


replacement vs nonreplacement, size, MMPI response distribution & 


chance, 943 N А s 
sampling model of learning & optimal stimulus presentation, 4723 
small, statistical tests of hypotheses, 30 ` 
stimulus, model for discrimination learning, monkey, 8622 


Satiation 


alternation, vs stimulus change, rat, 7495 К 

deprivation hypothesis & social reinforcers & previous contact & 
dependent variable, 8792 у 

food, & simple & complex operant responding, 5185 — — 

low meaningful S-R, & meaning change & retroactive inhibition & 
facilitation, 11815 4 

male sexual, & female variation, rat, 1365 

mental retardation, stimulus, & development, 8028 

psychological, validity, & personality, 18 

semantic, & stuttering, 11392 

semantic, & verbal conditioning, 10785 SA: 

semantic, repetition rate & duration & association strength, 7370 

sodium appetite, & taste & stomach loading, rat, 11996 

ventromedial nuclei lesions, vs affective reactions, 108 

verbal search task, development & decay, 9481 


Scale (see also specific scales, Inventory, Rating Scale, Test) 


АВ Scale of psychotherapist effectiveness & interpersonal correlates, 
10155 
ability, musical preferences, retardates, 1 1435 
Achievement-Orientation, for achievement 
11662 
in aptitude testing, 2118 
ае = боп conte, & stability study, 10633 
autism evaluation, children, 12457 
bidirectional similarity, 7205 
Booth, & cross-validation, 6118 
Cain Lee Social Competency 
1. ó 
Cardiac Adjustment Scale, coronary patient 
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motivation, validity, 


Scale & school attendance, retarded, 
rehabilitation, 9082 


Scaling 


-. Cartoon Reaction Scale & driving, 11577 Ў 
Children's Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale & sex differences, 4860 _ 
Community Adaptation Scale for normal & psychiatric population 
ШШ, Hu kn VIE 
tion to individualism to competition, 42: : 
Сой Readiness Scale & psychotherapy withdrawal prediction, 
12382 
discriminability, & evaluation of 2 models, 4722 
dogmatism, short form for field studies, 2128 
Dogmatism, ош format, 11657 
drug effects, Addiction Research Center Inventory, 6376 


4456 
self description, & social edis knowledge of humanities, 12228 
semantic, of physical environment, architectural space, 7633 
Stimulus-Variation Seeking Scale for adults, 8245 


Walk's A Scale, statistical homogeneity, 889 
Scaling (sec also Measurement) 


category judgments by successive intervals method & rotation, 10610 

color perception paired. comparisons, significance of differences, 9397 

comparison of category & magnitude, of technical skills, 5988 

counseling outcome evaluation, crit ion, 11379 

direct & indirect, in political us measurement, 2787 
discrimination scales, 2091 


multidimensional, of similarity, 6092 
paired comparison, changes in set of scaled stimuli, 9419 


procedures & evaluation as. external criteria estimates, 8294 
rank totals, cumulative Tio. distribution, 7188 
ratio, alternative power laws, 945 


sensation, & analogy between percepti, ji 
similarity estimation, 10664 шеи 


subjective, of number, comment on. note, 189 

taste similarities, & models, 9520 

TAT card stimulus value, multidimensional, 13211 

E & empirical multidimensional, of taste mixture matchings 


Thurstone, & adaptation level theory, 24 
zero-point, social object & scaling method & context, 2784. 
Schedule (sce also Edwards Personal Preference Schedule) 

concurrent fixed ratio, & avoidance responding, monkey, 8618 
concurrent, of interresponse time reinforcement, rat, 10964. 
contrast effects analysis in multiple, pigeon, 10967 
multiple punishment, pigeon, 10974 

observing behavior during interval, pigeon, 10963 
& post-hospital employment, in veterans, 676 
Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey, & Taylor MA Scale, correlation, 2134 
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i; ia (see also next headings) 
ability to perceive probabilities, 12508 
abnormal lymphocytes, 6869 з 
abstract thinking, & chlorpromazine, 1807 
abstracting ability & drug therapy, 4468 
abstraction & generalization processes, 1817 
abstraction & social reinforcement, 13380 
& abstraction, & effect of higher verbal input, 643 
academic achievement, college students, 11341 
acetylcholin & cholinesterase, stages, 12511 
acute, & anti-Negro рта 5756 
acute, & ratory set, 1 
acute, & рога! lobe patients & anxiety, 4471. > 
acute, sex & social class differences. Шерон & outcome, 6889 
admission-remission prediction model, 1 284 nA 
affective disorder, hospital care, adolescent girl, case, 3242 
agreement vue tendency & behavioral submission, 9046 
Ee 79 Abn en 
androgyny in relatives, 32 
antibiotics & gamma globulin & vitamins, acute, 12516 
antibodies affecting erythrocyte metabolism, chicken, 6364 
anxiety & novel percept choice, 10292 
anxiety & overinclusion, 5745 
anxiety, psychoanalytic view, 3223 
& archaic logic & clinical case, 5751 
arousal & cognitive style & field d жосу, 50 
art productions & use in diagnosis & treatment, 3206 
aspects of contemporary art, 6614 $ 
attention & GSR, acoustico-photic stimulation, 3209 T 
attention, visual disjunctive reaction time & practice, 10278 
auditory hallucinations & IQ, 1813 
auditory hallucinations, & language ability, 1820 — 
behavior & genetics & chemistry & treatment & diagnosis, book, 

6868 


behavior & symptoms & psychogenic factors, 10294 
biochemical research, & psychosis, 12496 
biochemical studies of families, 6883 
biometric methods in clinical psychology, diagnosis, 1619 
blood coagulation, 1829 z 
blood, & carbohydrate exchange in chicken erythrocyte, 8549 
blood, heterophil hemolysin, 13387 „ы 
bodily structure & temperament, vs manic depressive psychosis, 6855 
ly image, & neurotics, 11336 
ly image, & parents, 5741 
body Physique composition, 1822 
brain hypertonic disorder & cerebral arteriosclerosis, 6887 
bufotenin detection method, 6880 
capillary morphology & psychological correlates, 3187 
& opum morphology, classification, 10285 ^ 
case histories & follow-up, childhood through adolescence, 12515 
case history, book, 7942 
case history, woman, self image & therapy, 5785 
catatonia, oneirodynic & topology, 31 mi 
catatonic proms & kinetic therapy in psychiatry, 7775 
catatonic, & working capacity, 6882 
catatonic, cortical signalling systems disorders, 6865 
catatonic, vegetative & motor reactions & conditioning, 6866 
catatonic, visual & motor analyzers of cerebral cortex, 6867 2 
catecholamine excretion & symptomatology, manic-depressives, 4445 
character, 4449 


Characteristics & parental control & identification, college men, 11162 
& childhood family patterns, 655 


classification & symptomatology & pathology, 6863 
classification, as dystrophic esee of CNS, 645 

clinical judgement, factor analysis, 7913 

clinical judgment, chlorpromazine & placebo, 11294 

clinical Judgment, vs hospital staff & college student, 4460 
clinical ratings & ultracentrifugal serum proteins, 13368 
Бората processes, research principles, 5750 

color usage patterns, ys normal, 1833 

common treatment problems, adolescents, 11338 
communicative ability of family members, 9048 

community structure & status, book, 1810 

comparative Processes, 5746 

concept formation & associative distractors, 9051 

concept formation & reinforcement, 12513 

concept formation, & relatives & normals, 649 

conditioned response delay change & performance shift, 11348 
conflict situations & decision making & cooperation & withdrawal, 


conflicting emotional message discrimination, adolescents, 10067 

Soak aporis} Velen pathology, autism & dementia praecox, 5747 
i ly evolving, earl 

& crime, 7921 ч ди 
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Schizophrenia 


delusional thinking & induction process, 9037 

depression & prognosis, 11349 

developmental factors, book of case histories, 10154 

& developmental level on perceptual & conceptual task, 4454 

diagnosis, capillary атор fragility, 13312 

diagnosis, vs organic impairment, visual similarity test, 13310 

differential diagnosis, ordering tendencies, & neurosis, 9001 

disordered thinking style test for parents, 1831 

double bind hypothesis tested, 1 

Draw-A-Person Test, prognosis, 7737 

E symptoms, organic cause, 7904. 

EEG & pneumoencephalography, prognosis, 3211 

EEG alpha blocking, 1824 

efficiency of Hen bunt & verbal & GSR conditioning, 7924 

ego, diverse aspects, 65. 

& emotional psychoses, resemblances, book, 13379 

emotional resourcefulness of relatives, 7905 

ethnicity & personality development, 12512 

eye movement, waking state, closed eye, 3217 

eyelid conditioning & arousal, 11346 

familial etiology, & methodological viewpoint, 11670. 

& family & marriage, book, 7912 

family dynamics & psychopathology, reactions to parental dialogue, 
8 


family interaction processes, 3205 

family interaction, experimental study, 11344 

& family relations, book from psychoanalytic view, 646 

family, parent-child roles, 1832 

fantasied symptom choice, & sociocultural factors, 1471 

father, family relations, & outcome, 1809 

fixated set, & epilepsy, 1895 

free a iation, & college student, number of interviews, 4227 

genetics, foster home reared children of schizophrenic mothers, 13375 

grid test & thought disorder, 10277 

GSR typography, & epilepsy, 6693 

haloperidol & DA metabolism, 2542 

Hand Test & aggressive behavior discrimination, 9432 

haptoglobin subtypes, 4463 

hebephrenia, behavior & mental disposition, 4450 

hemolytic blood serum activity, progressive, 12510 

hereditary, review, 1816 

heredity & diagnosis, 1815 

histochemistry, blood & bone marrow, 12503 

history, & diagnostic labels, 11590. 

Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test, 4234 

Hoffer-Osmond diagnostic test & galactic rhythm, 13229 

& homicide, 7880 

hospital stay duration, 5748 

& hypnotizability & motivated responses, 1803 

industrial rehabilitation & course completion, 6922 

infantile autism, 3179 

inhibition, stage, 12507 i 

insulin & epinephrine stress & ACTH & cortisol, 5085 

insulin & epinephrine stress & glucose & free fatty acid, 5090 

intellectual deficit, 10273 

interpersonal attraction, women, 13370 

interpersonal interaction & abstract thinking, 6873 

intonation interpretation ability, 6861 — 

learning rate & expectancy & success achieved, 5740 

learning, dependency & social reward vs punishment, 3199 

life history psychic trauma variables, & normals, 5733 

lobotomy, alternation learning test, 4453 

long-stay, discharge attitude & social & clinical factors, 4455 

male role, 642 

manic form, acute outbursts & delirium, 13369 

maternal control & schizoid behavior & normal males, 4457 

members of 111 families, comparison & development, 3207 

metaphor errors, 6871 

MMPI & interview, life adjustment, 3200 

mother, child's biochemistry & social history, 7582 

mother's speech & communicative capacity, 904 

motivation & attention & relevant vs irrelevant cues, 640 

mutism, 10288 

Negro vs white, Bender-Gestalt Test, 4451 

neurologic symptoms, psychodiagnosis, 3188 

& neurosis š modern perspectives, 11325 

& neurosis historical review, 10537 

& neurosis, gencsis, psychotherapy & drug therapy, 6840 

neurotic onset & cenestopathy, 3213 

& non-psychotic EEG, 1183 

& normal siblings perceptions of mothers & maternal roles, 9031 

obsessive, Librium therapy, 3049 

Oedipus complex, case history, 5732 

oneirodynic, Kandinsky-Clerambaut syndrome, 3214 ^ 
Operant conditioning of words & good & bad connotative 
meaning, 9047 z 

& origin of magic-mythical delusional ideas, 9040 
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pain perception & chlorpromazine, 5092 
pain sensitivity & age & activity, 5735 
paired associate learning, drive level & reinforcement, 10286 
paired-associate learning & self reinforcement, 4461 
parent child-rearing attitudes & disciplinary fantasies, 6859 
parent identification with mad ancestor, 1827 
parent perception, 1805 
pathogenesis & nosology, 1823 
patients & resolution of intrafamilial role conflict, 5823 
& perceptual correlates of institutionalization, 7919 
perceptual discrimination & social censure & social class & pre- 
morbid adjustment, 11342 
personal values & emotions stability, 12514 
personality change, book, 13378 
personality of parents, 3191 
phenothiazine & phenobarbital & verbal conditioning, 1830 
phenothiazine therapy, visual evoked response, 1328: 
phenylketonuria, childhood, & mental retardation, 3325 
pink spot in urine & diagnosis, 3190 
plasma proteins' effect on rat rope climbing, 6877 
plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroids, & affective disorder, 7894 
plasma, chemistry & rope climbing, rat, 6860 
praise & censure effects, on performance, 9044 
prediction problems, population, 11333 
premorbid, & psychomotor task performance, 652 
prepsyehotie aracteristics, patients & non-psychotic sibling, 7909 
problem solving, latent & invisible qualities of objects, 1338 
process underlying various symptoms, 10279 
prognosis of married women after childbirth, 10295. 
prognosis, malignant evolution ne 4467 
prognostic factors in gecovered & deteriorated, 7920 
prognostic scales & rater comparison, 4456 
prognostic significance of delusions, 11334 
ronoun-verb associations & verbal reinforcement, 13386 
k psilocybin syndrome similarity, 6377 
psychasthenic symptoms, 3210 
psyche structure modification, 647 
psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 
psychoanalytic therapy, 8904 
psychoanalytic view, 3216 
psychodrama in group living program, 1819 
psychopathology & treatment & research, text, 6689 
psychopathology in literature, book, 10152 АКЫП : 
psychopathology of mystical & religious conversions in patients, 9033 
& psychosis, psychoanalytic therapy, 1818 
psychosomatic illness, medical рустоов), book, 12370 
psychotherapy, transference, 9031 
pupillary reactions to light, 1812 
reaction time & set, 10287 
reaction, physical examination, case history, 5781 
reactive vs process, book, 13377 
reasoning errors & meaning, 10281 _ 
recurrent, & acute paraphrenic conditions, 6884 
rehabilitants in vocational training, 3202 
relapse patterns, 9035 _ К a 
research in USSR, & biochemical techniques, 648 $ 
responsiveness to drugs & hyperarousal, reticular formation, 5743 
review, 50 yr, Š 
role pallet айы by others & own norms, hospital culture, 10291 
Rorschach color cards, connotative impact & activity, 12351 
Rorschach color indicators, 7734 3 
Rorschach Concept Evaluation Technique, & normals, 9440 
Rorschach Bern afon, MS 
Rorschach osis index, 
Rorschach Ен healthy & neutral & unhealthy content, & 
normals, 10135 А + 
schizoid personality, epidemiology & genetics, 13382 
schizophasia, sd 13422 ES 
self-pit; 'chodynamics, қ 
cae 5 my lack of autonomy & object constancy, 1808 
sex & Kuder eroe Record responses, 7911 
sibling & family interaction, 10289 Д 
silence & babbling, & silencing technique by family, 1834 
size constancy, 644 
size constancy, 9050 
size judgment, social cue, 4466 , 
sleep disturbance & behavior pathology, 5737. . i 
speech disorder & verbal learning & generalization, 7923 
speech disorders, cortical signalling systems, EIL 
speech perception, premorbid adjustment & meaning, $ 
speech process characteristics, 5744 Т 
speech under delayed auditory feedback, 1828 j 
speech, quantitative analysis, 12509 
stability ue 11339 1 ; 
ior anxiety, x n 2 
pecsiede n social & nonsocial censure & neurotics, 
11331 


BENT 


Schizophrenia/Childhood 


subjective ideas of sexual change, 13371 

ques aggressive stimulation & Inkblot responses, 6881 

suicide, & diagnosis, 639 Ё 

symptoms in Negro & white, 3193 

temporal conceptual behavior, 10293 V 

test of knowledge of unusual meanings of familiar words, 3222 

theology & clinical psychiatry, 6874 ў ж-д 

therapy, antidepressant & antipsychotic & psychotomimetic drugs, 
12409 


thinking in probabilistic situation, 10280 Y ` 
Trail Making Test, differential diagnosis with brain-damaged, 8257 
training role behavior, 5754 > : 
tranquilizer & antidepressants, review of studies, 3048 
treatment vs epe CS ward, 12502 
twins, & genetics, х я 
twins, deed with normal & neurotic & schizoid personality, 13383 
urine analysis, 13384 ° 
verbal behavior & writing & drawing, 9039 
verbal behavior as social deviance measure, 1825 
verbal behavior, quantified measures, 10290 
verbal bchavior, vs normal, 1826 
verbal conditioning & efficiency, 4462 
verbal generalization, 151 NL 
verbal passage length & context & time interval, 13388 
viral inclusions in cytoplasm of polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 6864 
visual perception, electric shock treatment effect, 7907 
visual perception, goodness of pattern, 3192 
WAIS analytic index & rehospitalization, 9052. 
WAIS subtests & psychiatric classification & differentiation, 894 
weight discrimination thresholds, 3212 
word frequencies, & institutionalization, 638 
Ist & 2nd signalling systems, 6872 
Schizophrenia /Childh. 
annotated bibliography, 1955-1964, 9378 
autism & dreaming in sleep, 3208 
autistic, conditioned generalized imitation, 3204 
behavioral abnormalities, 657 
child-care worker training in residential center, 10554 
conceptual ability, зорла verbalization, 10282 
conceptual development intelligence scales & Piaget tasks, 13374 
developmental disorders, 656. 
early infantile autism & sample description, 3219 
early infantile autism & group selection, 3220 
English speech sound frequency in language, 5730 
families, vs autistic vs symbiotic, 4464 
family interaction & normal sibling, 13385 
group psychotherapy, intact ego & contact potential, 5569 
and ERIS , 3215 
LSD therapy, jt 
maternal child к attitudes, 9939 
Organic-nonorganic, & birth order & family & abilities, 5738 
outpatient treatment program, 11213 
parent personality characteristics, 12501 
perceptual & perceptual motor. dissociation & brain damaged, 5731 
psychotherapy, developmental model, 6862 
reading performance & IQ, case history, 7940 
receding, WE in H-T-P drawings, 4482 
review, 125 
roles & values, 1661 
Social behavior buildi 
Social behavior buil 


blood plasma, & conditioned avoidan 

E E by rol style, women 18010190 SUID 
Concept formation & information processi & inhibiti 

day center camping trip, 10218 5 Е Бра. 10291 
death of group therapy leader, 8928 

diminished Ped function & institutionalization, 10299 
figure-reversability, & brain damage, 11412 


group psychotherapy, phenomenological aspects, 673] 

Pop therapy & use of untrained therapists, 11218 
allucinogen & metabolism, 12520 

institutionalization & perceptual decrement, 658 

intellectual performance, vs acute, 20 yr follow-up, 10283 

interpersonal interactions & methodology for co ifying, 11350 

learning, impression stag, 4465 

long stay patients of mental hospitals, 7820 

milieu 'петару, corticosteroid excretion & clinical judgments over 1 
yr, 12517 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Schizophrenia /Treatment 


minority groups, & language & culture, & diagnosis, & treatment, 
636 


morphine administration & orienting response, 8956 

& neurological evaluation, 7473 i 

noninstitutionalized, environment & family structure, 3227 

& occurrence of 3,4 dimethoxyphenylethylamine in urine, 4474 

out-patient hospital program, 4373 р 

overt behavior, & internal state & prem history, 11351 

patients & D,L-methionine-d, l-sulfoximine effects, 5601 

phenothiazine therapy, 12410 

& placebo responses, 7926 1 

plasma, patients & conditioned response performance, rat, 12007 

praise & censure effects on reaction time, 651 

D dc аз defense, 12519 

role image & social pressures, 13390 

self-awareness group therapy, 583 

sensory stimulative therapy, 1686 

social participation in homogeneous & heterogeneous groups, 6890 

Speech disorders, active neologism, 4473 

Symptom Rating Scale, longitudinal study, 4357 

бю & tension-arousing film & psychophysiological reactions, 
8! 


& thioridazine at high doses, 9720 i 
thioridazine, behavior control, 12404 ' 
tri-iodothyronine therapy, 12518 Ç 
VA mental hospital release & community stay rates, 5761 
vocational guidance, 4472 š 
ward & acutely agitated patient admission, 5759 
work-oriented rehabilitation program, 4489 
ia /Paranoid 


cerebral cortex & subcortical structure interaction, 6870 
& chronic, idiopathic hallucinatory syndromes, 8957 | 
conformity behavior, 5757 | 
delusion, projective techniques, case history, 12532 
delusional pathodynamic structure, 6857 
etiology & therapy & follow-up, book, 10274 “l 
fantasies, female ratings, 4452 | 
р strategies & interpersonal trust, 4458 
homosexuality, 641 
human figure drawing as indicants & knee & arm joints, 5760 
inferiority feeling & life style in therapy. 3195 
Paranoid, delusion & Ist à 2nd signalling systems, 6876 
Personality traits, 3197 
Psychoanalytic therapy, case history, 1840 
self concept & perdon of others, recognized needs, 7906 
Speech-patterns, 444' 
stress & autonomic. response, & homosexuality, 5742 
lime estimation, nosology, 5749 
hrenia/Process-Reactive 
associative responses to evaluative & sexual verbal stimuli, 11340 
autonomic responsivity & arousal, 4470 
Concept, & critique, 12504 
dependency & family relations & psychotic parent, 1804 
field dependency, 1811 
learning abstraction, process vs reactive schizophrenic, 6885 
operant explanation of process-reactive differentiation, 5736 
paired associate learning, remote associates & retention, 13376 
parental identification, males, 12506 
Prognosis & improvement rate comparison, 5734 
Tehabilitation, 4459 
treatment model, 13373 
verbal abstracting ability, 9045 
lia /Treatment 


activity, 1646 
acute, & ward management, 10296 
admission шрот differences & diagnosis & drugs, 9043 
aminazin, allergic reactivity, 12505 
S е, 6757 
art productions, projecti, i 
catatonics 7 Projection & expression, 3206 
chlorpromazine & thioridazine abrupt withdrawal, 13288 
concept formation, feedback, 10298 
diagnosis & psychiatric opinion, 3221 
differential егару with neuroleptics, 3225 
drug therapy, met ionine & hydroxychloroquine, 3050 
» Clinical ju: t 
š тва пеар) dgment vs Rorschach, 1604 


Ехо у m Psychotherapy, 5520 
y psychothe: istori 
end Psy 3057 PY method & case histories, book, 4331 
group psychotherapy & h i i 
sour therapy, nis 'ypnosis, alcoholics, 11237 
oup therapy, guiding princi les, 12395 
inferiority feeling & lil sic Sonet 3195 
Inpatients remaining in community, 9042 
Pet interpretation & therapeutic communication, 13264 
music & movement thythm, body-ego technique, 3198 


Kum... 


School Adjustment 


School 


phenothiazine & sex & race, 7799 
physiological correlates, methionine & tryptophan, 3189 
prognosis & outcome, 3218 
propericiazine, 1696 
psycho & pharmacotherapy combined, 6743 
psychotherapeutic interaction rules, 10179 
psychotherapy & content-analysis system, 13256 
psychotropic, malignant evolution type, 4467 
short-term psychoanalytic therapy & transference, 5524 
sleep therapy, & closed traumata, central nervous system, 6747 
social environment & freedom of action, mental hospital, 7922 
& social rehabilitation, 6875 
treatment selection for patients, 11343 
triperidol & haloanisone & tryfluperazine, 4349 
School (see also Achievement, Classroom, College, Education) 
ability grouping, 4559 
absence & treatment, 4579 
Аеш, need-oriented individual & goal-oriented organization, 
attendance & social competence, retardates, 11438 
behavior ratings by teacher & peer & self, 8061 
child's perception & School Apperception Method, 7738 
classroom sociogram, 13483 
counseling in Hebrew religious school, 7064 
district quality & qualifications of teachers, 774 
dropout, adjustment, Britain, 11037 
dropout, involuntary & retarded & capable, 10430 
dropout, reading program, New York City, 10464 
dropout, sociometric choices & teacher rating as predictors, 8081 
саана & vocational guidance, techniques & testing, book, 
дереу & secondary programs & pupil personnel services, 
2 
elementary, & vocational development, 7078 
entrance & childhood personality & relationship with mother, 8715 
entrance age & achievement, review, 11455 
guidance program model, public, 9254 
high school & student aspirations, 9210 
high school assembly program, 13478 
high, academic vs commercial, & occupational interest, 5908 
& home environment vs sex role & sex typing, children, 4149 
occupation, socialization factors, book, 12226 
Overseas, handicapped child, 13546 
4571 
mentally retarded identification & disposition, 13447 
phobia & separation anxiety, film, 10336 _ 
phobia symptom formation & treatment, children, 6720 
phobia symptom formation, children, 6722 
phobia therapeutic process, children, 6715 у 
preventive psychiatry, & community treatment facilities, book, 12740 
public vs Catholic, high school, & college achievement, 3345 
quality judgment of school system, 13490 
selection o safety patrol, 5th & 6th grade, 5906 
sex segregation, Ist & 2nd graders, 11466 
short story & family insights in secondary, 8042 
speech defects diagnosis & therapy, 1149 
spring testing program, independent high schools, 12620 
stanine values & relative standing, 12751 
success & boys sex role patterns, 5-6 yr olds, 4145 
& two period high school day, 7012 
unethical academic behavior in high school & college. 7045 
urban lower-class, student control & resistance, 13472 > 
vocational guidance in high school & college & adult education, 
book, 11507 
vocational, work tests & vocational fitness, 10453 
School Achievement (see Achievement/Academic) 


& intelligence & anxiety, high vs low 


academic achievement, 
achievers, 13488 

achievement & recognized problems, adolescents, 11481 

adolescent students, 3367 

anxiety & cognition, C students, 13515 

anxiety & learning to read, 

behavior Vrbis & personality & mother's age, 2nd graders, 9895 

communities differing in size, 755 

delinquency & school attendance & drop out, 13548 

& dogmatism in parents, high school students, 8721 

drop-outs as assistant teachers, 4624 

dropout & curriculum change, 5936 _ 455 

dropout, & Marine Corps success, high. school, 1 а ach t 

dropout, Benton Visual Retention Test & intelligence & achievement, 
13186 а 

elementary, & underachievement & peer selection, 10429 

elementary, шшен books 13. 2d grain 13512 

emotional disorder prevention pro: , 13512 , 

examination mecs & prediction & physiological response & per- 
formance, 9215 


SUBJECT INDEX 


School Psychology 


happiness of pupils & coeducational vs single-sex grammar school, 
РЗА р! gl gi 


incoming college expectancy & freshman grades, 4594 

integration & social learning problems, 8053 

mental health program for elementary children, 3368 

& need congruence, 498 

needs & attitudes & problems, foreign college students, 13517 
perceived family relationships & social adjustment, 3371 

phobia of school & review of studies, 921 

кан! illness prediction, Cornell Medical Index, college, 


readapting intelligent children & psychomotor reeducation, 8078 

& residential change, 7039 

stress, 11505 

student from broken home, 8057 

test interpretation, counselors, 13547 

да & college housing arrangements & need satisfaction, 


withdrawal prediction & mental health, 11480 


. School Administration 


achievement, secondary, India, 13485 

bureaucracy & teacher sense of power, 8092 

bureaucracy in higher education, book, 8044 

community, juvenile delinquency & reading & integration, 4574 

conceptual framework for curriculum development, 10414 

counselor role, 9255 

creativity & decision making, 11509 

curriculum & course revision, 10413 

curriculum planning, psychological approach, book, 13486 

dropout problem, need for national agency, 5903 

experience & performance of counselors, 3554 

КҮКҮ for volunteer & professional staff, remedial programs, 

juvenile delinquency prevention, 1786 

month of birth & achievement & admission, 4565 

new developments, & curriculum & instruction media, book, 10419 

& organizational climate, Negro vs white, in elementai school, 789 

progammed instruction, use of attendance register, 13496 

поене consultation program, inservice training, for teachers, 
12630 

retention or dismissal decision, performance scale, college student, 


1 

school board deliberations & context & content & meaning, 7068 

social forces on education, & teaching & guidance, book, 7003 

student rating scale of teacher's effectiveness, Purdue University, 
12636 

teaching, educators vs psychiatrists, 3410 

theory & research, book, 4567 OR 

trustee characteristics & functions, Pennsylvania liberal arts colleges, 
10479 

School Learning š 

achievement & homogeneous student grouping, 8031 

achievement motivation, beginning reader, 12604 S 

comprehension & auditory & visual & audiovisual presentation 
speeds, 10422 $ ү 

creativity & general semantics teaching, 8079 

curriculum development, 3331 

difficulties & self concept, 13465 

disabilities & therapeutic lesson plan, 13539 

discovery method, experimental study, 4569 

disorders & educational ШЕ, book, 9188 

feedback in educational psychology instruction, 8030 

French language, speaking & listening instruction, 5904 — 

French, & school achievement & reading proficiency, primary-grade 
children, а Ж 

hearing trainin; 

Taste iori ома] materials, development program, 9195 

Japanese characters, Ist grade children, 9918 

number system concepts, testing, Ist & 2nd grade, 9220 

covert vs covert responding to programed text & retention, 914 

reproduction vs correction of exercises, 5th & 6th grade, 1011 

social determinants, in primary education, 11069 

summer vs regular session achievement, 7014 

teaching methods of writing in France, 6998 

teaching style & pupil need affiliation, 1 1454 

time lines & text chronological relationship learning, 8033 

writing teaching methods in France, 6999 

School Psychology * 

acting out & technique for prevention, 3357 

community mental health planning, 11459 

counselor VERE & fnm 9 dris 

emotional disturbance & achievement, 21 / 

emotional handicap occurrence identification & treatment, 8086 

& exceptional child identification & diagnosis, 773 

Germany m of psychological services, 3393 

improvement of psychologica' s 25 

Бо ОГУ. method of psychodiagnosis, 8080 
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? à бен 
School Subjects SUBJECT INDEX Selection 
i il ion for guessing, 10618 
performance & social standards in 8th grade uM iEn d fo g и пр, ЫЕ, н 
psychometric characteristics & adult class in psychol TOES шр пае profile, 4745 
rl па асрро Атаа SAT 98 double centering of dichotomized matrices, 10605 | 
пераа от Менон. esce iption, 3406 ү нр Et By rippers, 2966 
Š n i d i ofm ‚ 35 
service through community center, 6917 гете таті сера Maze Test, 37 
eae Saeed 3391 influences by multiple sores pacc! ЫЕ аат! 
ner io ist" interjudge reliability in human fig ring, 
ae pecu ore тоон ыкы Kahn е of Symbol Arrangement, 3571 
ptus rope, 4576 sitis location on Rorschach, 2962 — = жыш 
School ШЫ" MMPI тода & aus чакра pro e 3 + 
innii iction of grades, 10621 MMPI profiles or academic groups, | „29 
E елны кы flight. sechnique, 6th gnus pit : Mm Lr ood LET 
i i i il i] ool, rofile . n ‚82. 
eru planning & vocational interests, Chilean hig! Es T. Ege Eyes pbs S ae 
i i multiple category items on psychologic: s, Japan, 883 
Bees nos tht by e ise оз objective: n ERE ge is ay of IES test, 5488 
ish. ition, teacher use of criteria, 3375 observed & true, mathematical model, 
Lu ош шшк | 
i i i z 5 Я 6 | 
EUN A EU k паи length, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, [3208 
eq or NM оаа теоре, се мает 2 
i i К, 12594 orschach responses, ps: rmal ation, 
longitude & laude, progtamed instruction, 6th grade, 5920 — Stroop Color: Word Test, & retest reliability, 2137 | 
mathematics, high school, problem solving & prerequisite material, TAT, 2961 
10819 


^ test-retest ARM & anun sea Wae A 
mathematics, high school, learning & later problem solving, 10820 Vineland Ѕосіа! Maturity le profiles, 7195 
mathematics, i of object models, grade school, 9202 бро (sec also Insecurity) a Š dox | 
NAIS institute on sex education & summary report, 12606 development, consciousness, & decision making, book, 4036 | 
number system concepts, testing, Ist & 2nd grade, 9220 salesman's occupational choice, & challenge, 11538 | 
orthography, children, practical vs theoretical learning, 5237 tion (see Integration) , ў ; ена 
physiology, college, traditional vs programed instruction, 13508 re (see also Audiogenic Seizure, Electroconvulsive Shock, Ep 
placement & mathematics entrance exam, 8065 " 
psychology course ratin; & subject matter & sex & personality, 9211 
psychology, preference, India, 2 
reading & homogeneous grouping, ua 11498 

ts, 


anticonvulsants, mechanism of action, 7448 
brain tumors, 6954 
cortical, & self stimulation, rat, 3851 


reading, perception of word еп! extinction of seizure evoking acoustical stimuli, 3659 
science, Ue amas study of concepts of nature, 2670 flurothyl as drug therapy, 6752 
Spanish comprehension, educational television, 5912 new anti-epileptic drugs, 5600 
Science Prenatally X-irradiated rat, 12958 
biological & physical, general text, 19 sensory stimulated, review, 6952 at 
change & evolution of human race, role of, book, 8190 temporal lobe, & visually evoked potentials & attention, 5854 
counselor handicap, & technical development, 12655 ection (see also Admission, Appraisal) i 
creativity, & visualization, 533 Air Force personnel research reports, review, 12658 
elementary, teaching by television, 6995 aircrew & perceptual-psychomotor tests, 12661 
epistemology of teaching, 12722 Antarctic service, Navy, 9278 
existentialist analysis, & technology, 12711 Antarctic volunteer, & environment adaptation, 9276 
feo thythm еи; 13229 aptitude testing for machine operators, 8106 
uman experience & world affairs, book, 4117 battery development for Army image interpreters, 7200 
& mathematics programs, elementary school, 1918 bus driver, speed anticipation reaction test, 5975 I 
measurement theory, 8275 _ & classification of military personnel & educational data, 8105 
mysticism & psychoanalysis, 9325 } counselor, ММР1 inventories, 10481 
natural, & social, models for religious education, 12628 Creative person in industry, 12641 
natural, contemporary methodology & philosophy, book, 11595 criteria for creativity, in research personnel, 787 
neglected science of values, 5000 cultural bias, 8104 
network models, creative process & Tesearch institutions, 12746 diagnostic test for Pupil, & possibilities & limitations, 7222 
objectives of teaching & teacher o; inions, 7072 employee, & accident Prevention, 3426 
phenomenology & facts, book, 12705 employee, cost model, 4635 
Philosophy, causation & explanation, book, 3483 employment, Psychiatrically ill, 13563 
Physics conjoint measurement, 8278 guidance, history & future needs in criterion research, 1972 
kn ya genu ооб, А healthy adolescents vs psychiatrically ill, 8725 
ii а i i ance, 
Simmer Training Program, gh Боен 995 ARN message agreement & ease of refutation & dissona: 
talent early identification & devel lopment, 8093 inspectors of electronic equipment, a titude test, 9279 
g transcendent yasa humanism, 4682 interjudge agreement, Peace Co s Board. 13569 
Sd i Hn scientific fields, 9268 manager characteristics & identi cation, 8132 
pour c variability e replication. book, 10595 Navy Automotive Ke or enable ere tales 
Wosophy & sociology of science, book, i i í 
Кис. ору, introductory textbook, 9379 Neer can d able recruits trained, follow. 
ientist. 


-up on adjustment, 3432 
36 


basic reseatch, vs improvement Tesearch, in industry, 9297 oficer candidate, personality invent 


огу validation, 1581 
creative research, & cross-validity of ре! 


sonal history, 8829 officer candidates & cadets, research, 12660 
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creativity aptitude test research Огре севу кушыл Б test validation, 12657 
per e isi individual dey Pakistani postgraduate students of business, 4607 
m i а | s pisc n ‘ual achievement, 7105 personality & biography. business school graduates, 13567 
research chemist, characteristics, Q-sort, 5959 ler us ub. $i 
research interest level questionnaire, se faculty, 12637 Psychiatric clinic, referral system, initial appointment record, 5620 
bee in industrial setting & creative ci aracteristies, 11550 Pupil, interview predictive validity 6993 I 
Score & Scoring + Recruiter- i "validati 
achievement testing, sureness of. answers & utility curve, 12626 test evaluations пап Selection epee 2 7 
agreement on WAIS comprehension, 1555 & testing for ego strength & coping behavior, 788 
arithmetic test, & answer sheet format, 13532 & training idis Processing personnel, 1979 
compensatory tracking task, error correlation, 2300 U: i g 3 


F recruiti i i fecti: 
continuous performance, analog computer method, 3550 verbal ПЕ service group enlistment objectives, 7087 


paired associate learning, cue, & formal similarity, 7332 
1526 
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Self 


Wonderlic Personnel Test bibliography, book, 12664 
Self (see also next headings) 
acceptance & acceptance of others, 5366 


attitude & hypnotizability, 969 
altitudes & personality adjustment & anxiety differences, retarded 
adolescent, 11445 
awareness & Eu & hypnotizability, 10744. 
awareness & SVIB predicted scores & EPPS need, 5459 
beliefs & television evaluation, 5378 
concept by William James & personality theories, 3491 
confrontation, cross-cultural, 12667 
control & nervous system balance, 7684 
control & social control of behavior, education & psychopathology, 
book, 10984 
control development e reward & punishment, children, 9904 
control, counseling, behavior modification planned by patient, 4497 
control, tolerance of noxious stimulation & distraction, 6200 
criticism & tolerance & resentment, 11367 
criticism, children, training & verbalization, 12128 
description, individual differences of S & E, 5474 
descriptions & femininity semantic differential ratings, 10097 
descriptions & MMPI & social desirability, 11165 
descriptions & social desirability in Q-sort measure, 6652 
deviancy perception, & significant others, 5661 
disclosure & neuroticism, 8867 
disclosure inventory validation by peer-nomination, 4765 
& ego & life attitude, 11143 
m ssumed similarity, 549 
m & defenses, college student, female, 5448 
em theory, & attacks on beliefs, 483 е 
: praisal interviews, & performance, 798 
dience effect on performance, 6623 
aggression expression, & task set, 973 
autonomy, adolescence, 6527 
estimate of test scores & test interpretation methods, 12332 
expectation, high school & college achievement, 12612 
help, slum development, book, 13109 
idi & self perception, neurotic & psychotic & normal, 5468 
identification, & religious group affiliation, 7604 
identity & consciousness ‘of reality, book, 7135 
identity & perception changes in management training conference, 
12689 
injury vs attempted suicide & lethal intent, 13332 
motivation, & overt behavior, adolescent, 42 
negation & punishment, 5704 
& object cognitive attitudes on body & object perception, 63 
persuasion, experimental analysis, 1496 i 
projective & self-report measures of achievement & affiliation, 11179 
psychology, & Allport’s уз Adlerian concepts of life style, 320 
& psychosynthesis techniques, book, 570 
realization, & motivation & adaptation, 11062 
regard vs effectiveness of life experiences, 8: 
reinforcement & age & incentive, children, 12130 
reinforcement in P-A learning, schizophrenics, 4461 
reinforcement, & psychotherapists role, 1647 
report inventory factor analysis, 1598 5 
report vs peer report of smoking & alcohol drinking, 10104 
report vs TAT hostility, psychiatric patient, 1611 
satisfaction & food deprivation & mental & motor performance, 
7472 
Self-Disclosure Inventory & MMPI К scale & sex, college students, 
12343 
stability & adjustment, at 18 yr & 7 yr follow-u , 7689 
theory, social anomie & mental illness, book, 12. bri 1 
therapist, disclosure & pretherapy training in experiencing, 
py y one & IQ & flexibility, 2289 
- Concept 
& academic achievement, sex segregated 8th graders, 11451 
actualization & self confidence & self assurance self knowledge, 
13183 
adolescent, & perceived adult social role, 11033 
alcoholism, 1772 3 ^ 
alcoholism, women, & пе relationships, book, 11301 am 
anomie & alienation & academic achievement, college student, Il 
blind & sighted children, 4521 
н concept, кт а 
change, dissonant role playing. 
changes & student role evaluation, mature college women, 10437 
congruence & occupational choice, 3420 ales, 9267 
constructs & occupational preferences, college m: 
counselor, 9085 
deaf children, sociometric measurement, 5844 
emotionally disturbed role, children, 13354 
evaluation of own action & ego ideal, 541 
figure drawing, 6th grade children, 7723 unt 
group psychotherapy, changes vs techniques, 
& guilt & personality adjustment. 5481 
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Self-Stimulation 


high school teacher, & ideal teacher by teachers & nonpublic, 3412 
high, & college achievement, self expectation, 12612 
history, 2036 
India, engineering students, 12328 
& influencing mathematics teaching as vocational choice, 5966 
& interpersonal conflicts, 7647 
involutional psychosis, vs ideal self-concept, 4442 
juvenile delinquent, lower vs middle class, 3152 
& learning difficulties, student, 13465, 
& milieu therapy, physical handicapped, 5838 
music mediation psychodrama, Negro adolescents, 13305 
paranoid нор enic, & perception of others, 7906 
patient change & psychotherapist empathy, 12388 
positive & negative evaluations, adolescent, 1437 
psychoanalytic theory, etiology of psychic disorders, 1626 
psychotherapist’s role, & self reinforcement, 1647 
psychotherapy, change, 1621 
if images of patient in psychotherapy, 10165 
sensory deprivation, 4784 
sobriety periods, alcoholics, 12475 
social approval need, 5297 
stability, schizophrenics, 11339 
teacher, classroom emotional climate, 3408 
& therapy in rehabilitation, 674 
Self-Evaluation 
adjective check list, social desirability, college student, 2119 
body image & dissatisfaction in Japanese-Americans, 7615 
Butler-Haigh Q-sort & Kelly Role Construct Repertory Test, 2940 
competence, child & teacher, 11018 
conditioning of positive, diagnostic interview, 1759 
extraversion & Eysenck Personality Inventory, 9443 
job performance rating, 2001 
Jungian personality typologies, 10084 
juvenile delingentt, & identification, 10258 
& life goal changes, college students, 12625 
member-trainer relationship in sell-analytic groups, 7780 
positive qualities awareness & psychotherapy, 11209 
problem drinking, male college students, 4401 — 
scale toS approval & knowledge of humanities & stereotypes, 
1222! 


self criticism & rewarding model influence children, 9930 
social desirability measurement & response set, 888 h 
& social pera & cognitive balance, 1475 
suicidal mental hospital patients, 11305 
teacher, & improvement, 7073 
& test anxiety, & hostility, 521 
Self-Image 
criminals & correctional treatment, 613 
& education, engineers, 5928 
ideal & perception of Nehru, India, 11061 
ideal, motivated attitude counseling, 1854: x 
incongruent task performance & defensive behavior, 8480 
megalomania & Hitler, 10320 
motivation, шу 1 HA 
atient in psychotherapy, 5 
Кан, normals & schizophrenics, 7916 
reader, & хайраа етар 11483 
reference & membership groups, 13156 
stability, validation of measures, 1579 
temperament, & physique, 562 
voters, projective technique, 5486 
Self-Perception у 
& achievement mon A 
itude change & discrepancy, й $ 
Aea row da apparent body-part size perception, 
12331 ü 


change, brief educational-vocational counseling, 1966 
children, & ideal congruency, & teacher influence, 11019 
& depression, & perception of Bible characters, 6832 
development, & perception of others, 8686 
& discrepant communications, 5469 А 
educational-vocational group. therapy, & pu of others, 9249 
& ideal self Q sort, neurotic & psychotic & normal, 5468.» 
parental nurturance lack & value on parsimonious reward source, 
10119 + i 
sonality traits & job attitudes in middle management, 6008 
productivity before retirement, 6004 3 
psychodrama & ideal self & other's perception, 5626 
reading achievement & aspiration, 8th grade, 5925 
sociometric status & reliability & validity aspects, 12238 
Self-Stimulation 
brain, & cortical seizures, rat, 3851 ; а k 
brain, & tranylcypromine & methamphetamine, rat, 1 ne MBA 
drinking & hypothalamus electrical stimulation; rat, Н! 
electrical, & conditioned suppression, rat. 9814 ° 
fixed interval to brain & bar pressing habit, rat, 1170 = 
hypothalamic, & blood pressure & heart rate, dog, 12: 
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Selling 


hypothalamic, & CNS lesions, rat, 11917 
hypothalamic, & partial reinforcement, rat, 12963 
hypothalamic, squirrel & rat, 11939 — 
intracranial & temporal spacing of stimuli in rat, 2329 4 
intracranial, & licking & reversibility of reinforcement relation, 8642 
rate & intensity, & е latencies & behavior, monkey, 6345 
self administered shock latency & intensity & probability, 12926 
septal & hypothalamic, & dorsal midbrain stimulation, rat, 11938 
Selling (see Advertising, Consumer Behavior, Business) 
Semantic Differential Д 
& acculturation of American Indian adolescents, 2755 
animal responses in Rorschach with Indian sample, 7728 
anxiety in childhood & meaning, 8714 h 
& anxiety level & inferred identification & response tendencies, 8817 
assessment of inkblots, 557 3 
attitude toward tuberculosis, urban VUA 4157 
& category scales in Besctophysics, 4712 à 
& complex & meaningful portrait stimulus material, 5435 
& concept scale interaction, 11132 5 
& conditioning of color connotations & PA learning, 5436 
connotative meaning of forced Rorschach percepts, 5500 
context & rating variability, 9445 
cross-culturally standardized, 8816 
development, connotative meaning, children & adolescents, 8667 
developmental study, 5437 
dimensions in concept learning, 10787 
discriminability, & intelligence, childhood development, 9929 
facial expression of emotion rating, 8297 
factor analytic technique, 869 
femininity rating & self descriptions & parent-child relations, 10097 
grapheme expressive values, 8815 
identification in childhood, & sex appropriate games, 8716 
loaded & neutral words compared, 2930 
opinion change, measure of commitment, 4159 
personality assessment by teachers, correlation, 1566 
profile & MMPI hypochondriasis, 13397 
Psycholinguistics, validity, differential connotative meaning assign- 
ment, 13173 
recording of own voice, & affect, rating, 10071 
response bias, neurotics & goos, 10070 
Rorschach & benevolence & potency & God, 4748 
Rorschach response, US & Japan, college male vs juvenile delin- 
quent, 1607 
& social attitudes, college students, 5362 
& subliminal message effects, 481 
suicide tendency in children, 4062 
televised instruction & concept meaning & attitudes, 13144 
values in adolescence, & factor analysis, 9945 
visual pattern complexity, 10674 
3-mode factor analysis, 3103 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
ability to guess meanings of non-antonym foreign words, 5438 
cleanliness, analysis, 13180 
concept aneno task, satiation, 1124 
conditioning of meaning, generalization & evaluation rati 
КЗ context & et -association behavior, 5431 vege 
Connotative reactions to disability labels, college student, 
constraint & paired associate ae 12889 е Pho 
& criterion for healthy person, 6486 
evaluate meaning words as reinforcement, 3759 
foreign language sound & meaning classification, 5424 
frequency abstraction scale of French words, 7675 
general, & creativity, 8079 
general, & psychedelic drugs, 6603 
generative grammar & psycholinguistics, 11128 
information & problem solving strategy, 3791 
language as sory sent & received, 
language indu d toxic effects in nervous system, 11121 
kala bp Ed of minds, 12302 
perceptual conflict solution of stereoscopi " 
photographs, 11705 ў Opically presented facial 
& phenomenology in depression, 10302 
phonetic symbolism & cognition, color namin , 13179 
& phonetographic generalization & alcohol, 4914 
psychedelic drugs & meaning, 6381 
restraints & psychedelic drugs, 6602 
satiation & stuttering, 11392 
satiation & verbal conditioning, 10785 
satiation with relevant word, & problem solving, 11876 
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Sent 


Separation Experience 


trait-referent adjectives & judgment of stranger, 12300 

verbal learning, chaining & homogencity, 1065 фт 

verbal learning, mediated transfer & semantic polarization, 12890 
verbal repetition & connotative change, 5421 


Old Age) 
= 


body, & hypnoanalysis, 10741 dn 

Bror Holzman Study Habits & Attitudes, Hindi version, 2141 

level in measurements of loudness & temporary threshold shifts, 8356 

lower extremity phantom limb duration, attitudes & body image, 
10150 A L 

scaling & analogy between perception & judgment, 11687 


impression response to verbal vs pictorial stimuli, 117 
modality thresholds & conditioning, 7225 
synesthesia, model, color & adjective rating of music, 9460 


Sensiti 


do. vs prolonged exposure to binaural intensity mismatch, 8348 
& communication of sta! ild residential therapy, 13267 
& memory transfer, cannibal planarians, 9765 
pain, & childhood independence, 2967 
relaxation vs desensitization, 4878 
ressors, emotional expression, 13194 
stimulus, & classical conditioning, planaria, 12044 
systematic desensitization variant as insomnia treatment, 8947 
training & inner-outer direction, 5398 
vation (see Deprivation/Sensory) 


acid taste intensity & illumination levels, 11754 

animal behavior development, vs drives, 9790 

auditory & visual simultaneous detection, 12825 

auditory descrimination control by visual stimulation, pigeon, 12048 
autonomic feedback & problem solving & GSR, 1206 

brain damage, intersensory & intrasensory integration, 5858 
central excitation & inhibition, blowfly, 1198 

chemoreception in worm, approach-avoidance, 1196 

& cognition, 3864 

complete anosmia & primary & accessory olfaction areas, 11947 
early restriction, neurophysiological effects, dog, 2501 
electroretinogram & auditory stimulation, 9700 

feedback & stuttering, 7993 

feedback, & sexual behavior, rat, 6476 

fields control by i ees stimulation, cat, 8522 

figural aftereffects & intermodal stimulation, 10669 
ткн stimulation, cat, attack оп rat-like objects, 1172 
infantile autism, sensory di оп, receptor preference, 1393 
interaction & tone on visual acuity threshold, rat, 319 

light & sound intensity generalization, 11742 

memory for pitch of tone, 11832 

menstrual cycle phase, thresholds, 5071 

& motor activity laterality, sex & family background, 1005 

& motor activity, central intermittancy, 9537 

neural control of cochlear input in wakeful free guinea pig, 10857 
neurology & physiology, book, 11944 

perceived auditory & visual signal duration, 12808 

perception psychopathology, book, 1205 

preconditioning, with retardates, 719 

primary cortical response of somatosensory area, rat, 3869 
Sensory enrichment & social therapy, 7154 

Sensory-motor synchronization, 10768 z 
9 decision model, discrimination & computer simulation, 


stimulation & superior colliculus responses, rabbit, 5060 

Synesthesia, model, color & adjective rating of music, 9460 

taste & visual stimulation with histograms of taste mixtures, 1 1752 

theoretical & empirical multidimensional scalings of taste mixture 
matchings, 10716 


visual separation threshold & cortical alpha rhythm voltage, 10856 
tence Completion Test i 4 " 


achievement motivation measurement, construct validity, 2139 
Puis boys’ conceptual level & parents’ control & acceptance, 


komputer analysis, 4741 
bm of projective techniques, & Rorschach & sentence tests, 


high & low groups of college students, 7725 
presentation methods, 12359 

stimulus sentence completion & sex differences, 7691 
Ist & 3rd person instructions & stems, 7739 


TON ES 


satiation, repetition rate & duration & associ 

semantic coding in short term memory, 9609 са 

semantic scale, physical environment, architectural space, 7633 

Rond adu Me eus similarity, 8465 Ç 

space dimensionality for facial expression communicati š 

stimulus, origin & contemporary ees 910 Vue Eun уг olds, В 

structures of children, developmental study, 11133 & ed & personality, 438 

& syntax in word learning, 4th grade, 10795 maternal, & infant тусе, 1 кыв 
^ у behavior, 


3i 
Зани 
anxiety & development of symbioti i 
anxiety & School phobia, fi ар азе он, н 


& attempted suicide, psychiatri ti 3 
book PNA ic patients, 11306 
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Serial Learning 


одеса) 


instruction & 
instructional & task performance, 2274 
instructional, & degree of projection, 555 


instructional, & verbal conceptual performance, retarded & normal, 


9166 
instructional, as experience in group negotiation, 7646 
instructions, word rating bi-polar scale, 2296 
& perceived creativity, & simple ‘or complex shape preference, 5457 
& perception & memory organization & response, 9533 
preferred handedness & forming, & imaginal situations, 3710 
preinterview, & interviewee speech, 785 
preparatory, & acute schizophrenia, 5758 
psychology, theories & review, book, 11778 
psychotherapy evaluation, of rater, 4294 
& reaction time, schizophrenics, 10287 
schizophrenia, initial information & concept formation, 10297 
size illusion & relation, 3 vs 2 objects, 921 
size-weight illusion, extinction, 
status & role, sociolegal analysis, stockbroker, 131 18 
temperature fixation, 94 
theory vs classical conditioning, USSR, 999 
uncertainty decrease & fixation, 993 
viewing time & 3 instructional, & physical determinants, 11706 
Set / Learning (see Learning Set) 
Set/Response 
acquiescence vs social desirability, forced choice scale, 12852 
acquiescence, & birth order, 10763 
agreement, Peabody measure, 6207 
оз mr of rhythmic stimuli & synchronized motor response, 
arousal & defensiveness & sex preference in affiliation, 8394 
delay & expectancy change, & anxiety, 9536 
experimenter-subject interaction, & authoritarianism, 10642 
hierarchies, formation & maintenance & generalization, 3701 
information processing, for speed vs accuracy, 7366 
inhibiting instructions in tasks, brain damaged, 1 
intra-individual variability, 1568 
MMPI new vs old scales, & K correction, 4249 
perceptual defense & converging operations, 2169 
& personality, 4889 
questionnaire items, agreement-disagreement, 9441 
reaction time & foreperiod duration, 12857 d 
response bias on semantic differential, neurotics & oria 10070 
sensory deprivation, & emotion, su tion effects, 4852 
shift stimuli similarity & amount of training, 1 1809 
& social desirability as job performance predictors, 1995 
social desirability measurement & self evaluation, 8881 
social desirability, behavioral correlate, 4268 
subliminal visual perception, 7254 t 
verbal learning, retention & relearning, & practice, 7333 
word association, 6. R 
Sex (see also Castration, Mating Behavior, Oedipus) 
& aggression & dream interpretation, book, 11765 
attitudes, transformation procedures, 11081 
bias in WAIS, 2874 
birth control, methods & international programs, book, 4125 
child & E & resistance to temptation, 5224 : 
childhood concepts, cross-cultural differences, & personality, 8689 
education for general medical practitioner, 3503 
education, in childhood, & negative parental guidance: 398 
erotic ranking concept & marriage & theoretical sociology, 7613 
experience & tion petas up x 2 4150 
experiences & reactions, women & female a| 
experimenter, & socially reinforced learning, children, 6507 
fertility of former female mental n 
heterosexual interest & sociometric questionna > 
human fertility control | & program: 10575 
infertility, female, osomatic disorder, 5774 
male fertility & osomatics, 10327 
male preferences, correlates, 1494 
& marriage, book, 10360 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Sex Differences 


measurement of genital volume change, erotic preference test, 4231 
motivation & aggression, male vs female defensiveness, 2768 
NAIS institute, education & summary report, 12606 
offenses against youth, incidence, 2776 
offenses, adult reports of childhood experiences, 2770 
& personality, characteristics & teacher effectiveness, 12635 
physiology & behavior, human & animal, book, 1360 
п rual syndrome & lithium ion treatment, 11193 
projective drawing & anxiet & GSR, male, 4257 
doseizure & epileptic & pseudoneurological groups & MMPI, 


11417 
psychopathy, & treatment, book, 1765 
research problems, 9992 
reversibility & neonatal castration, male rat, 121 12 
reward of stimulation & copulation, posterior hypothalamus, male 
rat, 12102 
sexual morality & sexual reality, Scandinavia, 11073 
Wy stimulation during childhood, later sexual disturbance, 
Sex Differences 
acute schizophrenia, symptoms & outcome, & social class, 6889 
affective disorders & family history, 5765 
affiliation need, college student, 4190 
age & reaction time, 1007 
"eren habit patterns & religion, antisocial vs prosocial, 10096 
alcohol drinking, cross-cultural study, 3117 
alcoholism, psychological & demographic factors, women, 13331 
WE women, self concept & interpersonal relationships, book, 
1 
attitude toward authoritarian leader, 10051 
avoidance conditioning, GSR & heart rate, 11805 
birth order & achievement gain, retardates, 12585 
brain & testosterone, 6386 
& castrating agent on Blacky test, 11177 
color vision, & age, 12828 
conformity & anxiety, college students, 1 Wit 
conformity & EPPS, 10114 
conscience development & age, children, 13085 
cooperation in Prisoner's Dilemma game, 2450 
cooperation, Negro & white children, 9980 
E & vocabulary, incidental cue use, verbal problem solving, 
1291 
dating aspirations & сот uter-selected. mo satisfaction, 5310. 
defense reactions on Blacky pictures, 2925 
defensiveness & anxiety, college student, 6641 
depression drug therapy, 10198 — 
desired job characteristics perception, 13584 ` 
desired job characteristics perception, 13585 
Diadic Silhouette Test & incidence of responses, 5464 
differential parental reactions to child's voice, 12166 
divorce applicants’ complaints, & socioeconomic level, 13416 
EEG background rhythms & photic evoked responses, 1211 
o-strength, & sex role, college student, 5476 
lectrophysiologic responsivity in adults, 7423 
executives comparison, 10510 Шуа) 
experimenter & manifest anxiety & verbal conditioning, 3583 
evelid conditioning & anxiety, 4931 
'ear Survey Schedule, college student, 4235 
food aversion & age & culture variables, 5357 д 
functional disease symptomatology & age & occupation, 10328 
GSR adaptation to repeated visua stimulus, 978 
GSR conditioning & responsiveness & personality, 8391 
hostility possession & judgment in others, 5467 
& humor & psychoanalytic interpretation, 11280 
& incidental learning & personality, 6225 4 
Kuder Preference Record responses, schizophrenics, 7911 
Maier's horse trading problem solution, 1114 4 
marital instability, & race & education & occupation, 1960 census 
data, 13138 d 
maternal childrearing & sensitivity to shame, college male, 10079 
mature college women, self concept changes & student role evalua- 
tion, 1043 
Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test & age & language, 10629 
MMPI & Rorschach & Shipley-Hartford responses, alcoholics, 7873 
MMPI K scale & Self-Disclosure бс college students, 12343 
mother vs father preference & binocular rivalry, asthmatic vs 
nonasthmatic boys, 1 
motor learning, & age differences, 26-50 yr olds, 8402 
MPI extraversion & neuroticism, 9433 
neck muscle tension & posture, 9650 
neuroticism, college students, 7610 i. 
parent’s discipline & affection, & son's sex typing, 13097 
perception о! parans, sda M back; 8860 
personality correlates of autonomic аск, 88 
physical aparession & sex of victim, & frustration & feedback, 3686 
icture titles subtest of IES test, 5488 
icture Titles subtest of IES test, 5496 


SexRole — 

Prisoner's Dilemma game & money vs shock payoff, 11097 

prone head reaction E acte sensitivity, neonate, 4039 + 
ychology course rating & subject matter & personality, 9211 
race & phenothiazine treatment, schizophrenics, 7 

reaction time & age, 10772 

reading readiness, perceptual-motor development, 11016 

recall of taboo vs neutral words, 9612 ha 

right & left sides of S & male-female superiority, 558 

& risk-taking & age differences in children, 5264 

schi: i inte | attraction, 13370 


women, interpersonal 
манат & academic achievement & self concept, 8th graders, 
11451 


segregation, Ist & 2nd graders, 11466 3 

sibling sex distribution & psychiatric impairment, 8885 

social influences on problem solving, women, 12915. 

specch, empirical vs creative style & amount, 11119 

statistical analysis of functional complaints, 11638 

steeple effect, in marginal tion & fantasy, 10692 

stimulus sentence completion, 7691 

structured-objective Rorschach, college student, 10140 

superego & ego ideal & hoanalytic concepts, 11278 

& TAT ambiguity & hostility & projection, college students, 10136 
teste ian of achievement variables & factor analysis, student, 


& auditory threshold shift, 11693 
time estimation, 831 a 
verbal aptitude & socioeconomic status, 7655 
visual afterimage duration, 2191 
visual color discrimination, 6163 
visual discrimination, & knowledge of results & task difficulty, 11720 
visual field dependence, & agin 12817. 
WAIS brief item analysis, 1 i3 24 ЧЫ 
woman's role in contemporary society, 7592 
Sex Role (see also Masculinity, Ёетїпї iy) a D 
acceptance & peer group approval, children, 7576 
& child rearing attitudes, parents & 


adjustment & dominance 
children, 11026 

ins Ht ры; & religion, sex differences, antisocial vs 

androgen implantation & ization ‚ female rat, 5114 

li 


 masculinization, 
career vs homemaki ions of female freshmen, 
childhood Conec & identican 2-1 [prr jmd 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Shock and Shock Intensity 


nonrandom mating, Burmese red junglefowl, 8663 
paternal seduction, disdain as defense, 13100 
peripheral factors in sexual contact рутон female rat, 6478 
ii of sex, in human & animal, e role, book, 1360 
Polynesia, Marquesas Islands, book, 41 
arital Sex norms, Scandinavia & US, 9988 
premarital sexual morality & interpersonal relationships, 9991 
remarital sexual values ri parent-adolescent conflict, 9985 
preoptic lesion, male rat, 6481 
rearing in isolation, rat, 4027 — _ 
& repression theory & archaic religion, 11076 
„ psychoanalytic view, 131 
rutting, caribou, 1366 
d ч 6476 
& ‚га, 
sexual renaissance in US, 9994 
sexual responsibility & marriage, book, 12241 
sheep, ram to recently mated ewe, 1368 
social isolation, monkey, 1367 
spinal sexual reflexes, male dog, 9869 
submandibular gland & chinning in rabbit, 4029 
& values & conflicts & avowed happiness, 1512 
ical & marital adjustment, 5830 
во Homosexuality) 
adolescent child molester, syndrome & therapy, 5700 
altered experi & regression & perception & carly 
development, 899: 
, critical review, 4317 
biological etiology of transvestism, 2774 
criminology in Scandinavia, book, 7877 
disguise for hostility & passive-aggressive défense, 5661 
environment & sis a) & therapy, 4312 
exhibitionism, sexual & aggressive conflict, & ego, 5715 
expectant father, 8768 
fetishism conditioning & extinction, 11075 
frigidity & latent homosexuality, women, 12244 
mecomasty induced in bisexual, 665 
josexual prostitutes & blackmailers, 5664 
hospitalized sex offenders & treatment, 13318 
incest & family constellation, 4148 
incest in fathers & adolescent daughters, 9986 
incest theme in Thomas Mann's late work, 12439 


concepts & sex typing vs. home environment, children, 4149 incestuous fathers & clinical report, 7844 
conflict & achievement motivation, college women, 5466 masculine, & etiopathogenesis & hormonal therapy, 7609 
conformity & sex composition of 3 person groups, 12265 out-patient treatment, goals & termination, 4356 — | 
father characteristics & sex typing & homosexuality, 5353 parent-child incest & ego functioning, child, 13101 
female conflict & American value system, 7611 promiscuous father, anxiety hysteria in daughter, case, 6909 
OMIM EE Буй Pelan Ana eg aa i, tend <i & legal statutes & poca 13137. з 
" grades Ə raj Itasies > 
identification & parental tion of social competence, 9163 нна рый Tem dg er compete 
& intellectual level, retardates, 3296. schi ia, subjective ideas of sexual change, 13371 
veis potency, osis & follow-up study, 5708 transducer, penile erection, treatment of sexual disorders, 11672 
mun ыла ШУН лут M-F scores & changes, 7221 GONE development of incongruity, 9984 ° s 
йн & Eeo aian 5-6 yr old boys, 4145 тайма А wi Didi ee i io history, 9069 
irl otic roads a treatment in fetishism with masochism & method of assessment, 5354 
Personal identity & eet n 11072 Phi ius Sex stimulation during childhood, & development, 9990 
р Ad Sex-inappropriate toys & disinhibition, 8688 i 
preference diff '& soci ч А appetite & drive, reply, 1493 
FEVER df. research: 4? 4 Š іс class, children, 9995 kie & ad ity, biological & experiential factors, 5355 ' 
role ih sped ЖОНИ. ara Serene игеру, 13136 
gs етан орде аи; Em women fold to Cope reat RUN 
therapy related diagnosis, disorders, 11235 Per. Pedes chotherapy. Treatment) i 
transexualism, development of incongruity, 9984 аен ИОН eon (ое o BlectroconVulsive Shock) 
aa amiy e a Maing Ba) WE em ERE] s 
actu preferred, systematic distortion of spouse's ‚13135 аба physiological research & methodology, 13005 
aggression, interaction, male mice, 382 Teport, & 'ersive. litioning & mercury switch grid scrambler, 3601 
brain lesion; median cortex, male hamster, 7399 pec БОРОН: & discrimination, in rat, 351 
Tupuy atte pul mms conto Ë dne c 
tum р t uous, 
cell (Чен eo PE р hypothalamus, animals, 10839 Cue in maze learning, rat, 8603 Eid d eia 


ines оета 2 

college student, & university administration, book, 

development & outline of co ents: & concepts, ioe 
diagnosing heterosexual pedophilia & sexual interest test, 5352. 
disorder ' avoidance conditioning techniques, 27695. 
dream anxiety & erection cycle during sleep, 10728 
frigidity, desensitization-relaxation treatment, 10176 
hybrid male mouse, 383 

impotence & frigidity, book, 12242 

inhibitory centers, male rat, 7532 

literature & theories in preadolescence, 9987 

lower socioeconomic class, 9993 

marital orgasm research data, 9989 

mouse, & illumination, 4032 
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& degree of fear, escape conditioniny 
r, esc р, rat, 12059 
M & generalization & nonintegrative learning, 12100 
96 lay preference & intensity & probability, 1182 
Iscontinuous, & discriminated avoidance learning, rat, 2618 
dass & adhesion, planaria, 
information & uncertainty reduction of future pain, 6264 
x instrumental avoidance behavior, monkey, 6163 
noise, relative aversiveness, rat, 1329 
рге aversive stimulus & operant behavior, 9528 
ped in in air avoidance conditioning, shuttle box, rat, 12072 
ctivity & food deprivation, rat. 6423 
Бел punishment, rat, 4022 
се-езсаре response extinction, rat, 9862 


ion & avoidan 
reward percentage & extinction performance, rat, 12043 
acquisition in rat, 7513 


schedule & escape 


Shock/Electroconvulsive 


schedule & escape learning & extinction, rat, 5176 
scramblers, rat, 12787 
self administered, ee probability, 12926 
& skin resistance, rat, 10912 
1 behavior building & autistic children, 3226 
1 behavior building & autistic children, 3230 
rtle in rat, 1260 
subiective vs actual M & = time, 11790 
termination, positive conditioned reinforcement, rat, 13043 
time out, avoldanes schedules, |, 2624 
& type & avoidance learning, rat, 64: 
UCS & avoidance learning, rat, 2627 
uncertainty about noxious stimulus & heart rate, 4885 - 
& unconditioned responses, cat, 1338 
unconditioned response ORE rat, 11897 
& verbal conditioning, threat, 118. 
Shock / Electroconvulsive (sec Electroconvulsive Shock) 
Sibling 
empathic style differences, 4088 
non pa chotic, & prepsychotic characteristics of schizophrenic, 7909 
пит! er & moral judgment development & age & social behavior, 
5259 
ordinal position & success in engagment & marriage, 3264 
& parental role-perception, 7579 
position & vulnerability to mental disorders, 5719 
reactions to cerebral palsied family member & maternal attitudes, 
5862 
retarded or disturbed, & preponderance of males, 6992 
schizophrenic & normal, & family interaction, 13385 
schizophrenic, & family interaction, 10289. 
schizophrenics & normal, perceptions of mothers & maternal roles, 


sex distribution & psychiatric impairment, 8885 
Б type & mate selection & marital satisfaction, 12243 
Sign 
road, word vs symbol, 815 
а & o & meaning in communication research, 7663 
Signal 
acoustic, by Azovian bullhead, 324 
anticipatory alerting, & compatible secondary task & vigilance 
performance, 840 
auditory & visual, perceived duration time, 12808 
auditory detection, & monaural phase effects, 4846 
auditory, detection & correlated visual cues, 11745 y 
auditory, detection & 2 alternative forced choice & operating 
characteristics, 11890 
auditory, detection, intensity & feedback, 9512 
color recognition & response sets, 9503 i 
detectability theory & optimality of ual decision criteria, 5023 
detection-& temporal summation & masking in vision, 3631 
detection & time uncertainty, 3632 
detection at 1 ear vs noise at other, 8351 
detection of MEI in reproducible noise, 6170 
detection system task analysis & statistical decision theory, 13600 
detection theory & short-term memory, 1100 g 
ers vs threshold measurement of perception & personality, 
detection, forced-choice procedure & sensory processes, 7124 
detection, 2-input processing, 4843 
echolocation, bat, 6412 
frequency & time uncertainty in choice reaction time, 1006 
intensity & auditory durations, 6172 
Landolt rings, distance & intensity, 3647 
probability, numeral naming task, 11572 
rate & noise effect on vigilance & decision theory, 6203 
reaction time & warning, duration in mental retardates, 724 
reaction time, & electric shock pairing, & ready signal, 12856 
repetition, & serial choice-response task, & limb movement, 126 
& response complexity effects on 18 hours of visual monitoring. 6209 
& response generalization, 6238 4 
response time to successive, & intersignal interval, 139 
Superseding, effect & decision making, 11881 
timing system & reaction time task performance, 3721 
video, image enhancement technique, 3459. 
igilance & response time, density & regularity, 12851 
vigilance, frequency, & stimulus density, 12846 - 
e з auditory, detection, & ies stimuli, 6026 
visual detection, age & input rate, 
visual, & vigilance & Басы flash rate, 2204 
„ Visual, vs fixed-criterion hypothesis, 992 i 
Significance/Statistical (see also Statistics) 
ане ran en уз t test, s 
ite Test & large samples, 
Similarii 2 ym 


attitude, & importance, social attraction, 2808 
attitude, as reinforcement in learning, 169 
attraction hypothesis & temporal mediation, 4167 
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attraction, of personality, in group, 4184 

bidirectional, scale, 7205 N 

client-counselor, & client personality & counseling duration, 9092 

conceptual, in saminashon arning $ tan 10784 ‚ 

convergence & psychotherapy, delinquent boys, 

countries, academic & public attitude, 11091 

& difference perception in pupils, 7226 

implicit stimuli & responses in mediated PA learning, 6260 

interlist, & verbal transfer in P-A learning, 3747 

E ens perception accuracy & information, 10047 

intralist, & fixed order presentation in paired associate learning, 9593 

iking in interpersonal attractiveness, 10023 

| cite кенени каше, d aud ЖОРУК 

percei rent, maternal tification cement, 
Хууд лн 9947 n 


nts, 
psilocybin syndrome & schizophrenia, 6377. 
psychological, English sentence constructions, 7667 
scaling method, unidimensional, 1 > 
subjective, developmental study, measurement method, 4056 
task, employee & supervisor їл 2002 
verbal learning, & ordered recall, 1053 
verbal material organization & learning, 11833 
visual disappearances caused by form similarity, 6150 

Simulation 


computer programing for, control, 13605 


computer, & perception theories, 4743 "T 
RPM & statistical decision model for sensory discrimination, 


computer, family of complex systems & behavior, 3538 , 
computer, of initial iatric interview, 13218 

computer, psychiatric research, 11643 jugi 

EE incident technique as training device, hospital attendants, 


escape situation & group behavior, 5408 

experimental, of thought reform, 180 ñ у 1 

Ie inadvertant termination hypnotized & simulating subjects, 

жа тепсе латат) & кыша jobs, A š 
w-altitude high-speed Пірі ding, pilots, 

orbital pire & tal КЫ еп ано, 13604 
егп detection ці 

P tion & ic susceptibility, 10736 


1 ы 
troubleshooting task performance validity, job training, 12674 


Size Constancy (see Constancy: 

Size Perception (sec Perception/Size) -7 

Skin (see also Cutaneous tivity, Pain, Touch, Temperature) 
color & body image, Somato-Chroma Apperoeption ‘est, 7726 
стаса anxiety. (E d sh fao. 12842... 
conductance & sensory mination, 538 А 
disorder, psychosomatic, & fantasied рген. relations, 5766 
eczema, emotional complications, children, 10158 2 i 
ure V um reception apparatus carried by soldier, 10655 
hairy, functional organization, 3 "КОШУ, 
information transfer with electrocutaneous stimulation, 10719 
Negro with leukodermia, racial & sexual identity, case, 6911 
neurodermatitis, hostility & overt aggression, 14410, > oo =- 
neurodermatitis, hostility & overt aggression, 7931. ERA 
pathological тесни SUA ia, domination by parent, 9653 
polarization capacity & GSR, 6131 ) ehh NM" " 


tential & er skin resistance, 8503 at 
Роса! каанда & Se Ач extinction, 10753 
resistance & rate & Rorschach barrier scores, 5503 


resistance & repeated astana ырчы ў уа 
mesthesis, electrical stimulus pattern & temporal acuity, 
z ial parameters on vibrotactile threshold, 5079 


brain stimulation & conditioned induction, in rabbity245 ini 9 М 


classical conditioning, & wakefulness, 4856 z sevo 
conditional & жюн a Келу кауы 8369 Ç z Д 
cortical stimulation-& induced, ОБА а 
cycles & chlorpromazine & thiopental & nicotine & amphetamine, 
cat, 10877 met etus ТАЗ 3333 
оза mice,3863 . i ү» 


„& AUTE 
depression, EEG, 3178 
desynchronized, EEG shifts, rat, 25 


discrimination learning, 6189. = 
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Sleep Deprivation 


disorders & depression & jeu 10303 
disorders & sella turcia, 850 
& dream cycle & vp 
dreaming & drugs, 
& eine & EMG in finger in deaf, 693 
& dreaming & meprobamate, & EEG, 294 
& dreams, psychoanalytic theory, 12438 
& dreams, review, normal human & animal, 11766 
drug effect, levo-tryptophan, 9732 
EEG & oxygen consumption rate, 2493 
EEG & visual cortex responsiveness, in cat, 270 
EEG direct current potential changes, cat, 10854 
EEG of ен midbrain GIN EON 6347 
EEG, & waking patterns, cat, " Д 4 
EEG, Fippocar pus, & dreaming & distraction & attention, 2498 
electrophysiological study, & awakening, 11677 
enuresis & sleep talking & tooth-grinding & EEG, 11943 
eye movements & respiratory pattern, 965 
eneral systems model, 4853 E 
individual differences in mental activity, onset, 11269 
instrumental techniques & рор 2257 
interpersonal, personality, in same-sex friendship, 2822 
interrupted, communication & attitude change, 10725 _ 
lateral geniculate responsiveness at pre & postsynaptic levels, cat, 
1085 
like conditions & EEG reactivity to flashes, 7421 
mathematical analysis of stages of dream-sleep cycle, 9408 
mental functions & dreaming, book, 6187 
monosynaptic & polysynaptic ee reflexes, cat, 9690 
& Шы & tranquilizers, 388 А 
motor behavior & dreams & feeling of rest, & personality, 3679 
muscle tension, desynchronized, 2259 
& muscle tone, & dreaming, 103 
& Jat case history, 632 
narcolepsy, ЭКЕМ 9721 
neonate, EEG & EKG & respiration & eye movement, 8674 
neurology, & attention & vigilance & dreaming, 2467 
ontogenetic development of human ranging cycle, 7545 
paradoxic, & secondary effects of visual deafferentation, 253 
paralysis, psychoanalytic еза case history, 3238 
performance on sudden awakening, 2253 
performance on sudden awakening, 2254 
phases, EEG study, rat, 2506 
physiological staté during dreaming, 3677 
physiology, dreaming, abnormal, drug effects, book, 6184 
posthypnotically Suggested sleep speech about dreams, 12838 
Psychiatric patient, & dreaming patterns, 11187 
psychiatric patients, EEG curves, 4433 
pupil & nictitating membrane during phases, in cat, 102 
rapid eye movement, & EEG, temporal lobe epileptic, 13430 
recovery ftom prolonged barbiturate sleep, rat, 7446 
REM & biochemical correlates, 2223 
REM & vestibular lesions, cat, 6334 
REM period, dreaming vs thinking, 99 
reserpine & sleep-dream cycle & EEG & eye movement, 10876 
respiration & mental activity, 4854 
responding & intervening waking amnesia, 7276 
schizophrenia, disturbance & behavior pathology, 5737 
sex hormones, female guinea pig, 9695 
somnambulism, children, EEG, 10264 
somnambulism, EEG & psychiatric interview, 10265 
Space flight, circadian cycles, 9314 
ШЫП ы ME trunk in cat, 267 
actile evoked potential, spine, wakefulness, cat, 277 
therapy & bibliography. ERW book, 12403 
urinary U7 hydrosyeorticoids, rapid eye movement phase, 7440. 
urination chemical content, urology patients, 5087 
verbal E gu to non-REM, Ф retention, 10731 
visual cortex ÉEG & thalamic stimulation, in cat, 268 
visual cortex dun cycle, 1188 
wakefulness cycle & EEG steady potential fields, cat, 10855 
wakefulness cycle, drug effects, cat, 2549 ў 
& wakefulness patterns, infant monkey, 266 
waking fantasies & interruption, 7277 
waking movement measurement aj 
Sleep Deprivation ipparatus, small mammals, 9453 
p еее Er 12995 
lepressive mood shift & motor performance & physi 
& dream content, & ге ression-sensitization, 1161 оа 
drug & activity induced, recovery sleep, rat, 9750 
& EEG & autonomic activity, 4855 
EEG & REM activity, adolescents, 2510 
electrical stimulation & sleeplike & arousal, rabbits, 2490 
electroconvulsive shock threshold & paradoxical phase, rat, 2252 
insomnia treatment m benzodiapezine derivative, 10873 ` 
insomnia treatment by systematic desensitization varia 
microsleep responses & EEG, rat, 2500 анаа 
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chiatric & EEG observations, 10727 
iso cycle & micro-sleep, rat, 9751 
vigilance & calculation, 11768 _ > 
& waking states & EMG of vestibulo-ocular reflex, 280 
П 


complete anosmia & primary & accessory olfactory areas, 11947 
Miüctimination & operant procedure, pigeon, 12053 

& emotional reaction to odor of other rat, 339 
experimentation, apparatus, stimulation regulator, 2155 
feminine odor response & castration, male rat, 12105 
hyposmia with excision of olfactory epithelium, 6353 
intensity judgment variance, 959 i 

lesion of olfactory bulbs & milk reward, learning, cat, 10843 
olfactory bulbs & radiation detection, rat, 11912 
pleasantness judgments, 960 

radiation detection in rat, 1199 

reversal phenomenon, 3667 ` ` 4 

reversal phenomenon, successive stimulation, 3668 

taste solutions, rat, 11950 ; 

threshold determination method, unrestrained rat, 9450 
traumata & aberrations of function, 2243 


attitudes & habits & emotional role playing, 5375 
attitudes, college women, 12252 
beliefs & behavior de PHS Report, 8781 
bibliography, 1940-1965, 9372 
& cancer, & personality, book, 565 
clinic for college students, 8971 i 
emotional role playing & modifying, habits & attitudes, 2786 
experimental treatment of habitual smoking, 4875 
fear arousal & behavior & attitude change, 12256 
habit modification program, 12373 
heavy, & oral frustration, 4385 
& lung cancer knowledge, 13148 
lung cancer, cigarette, sex differences, 2981 1 
nonsmokers, height & weight & ponderal index, college male, 12360 
opinions, & fear arousing communications, 1504 
& orality factor of Blacky Pictures, 7831 
ps! /cho-social factors, college student, 4193 
lliousness, childhood to maturity, 8868 
self vs peer reports, & alcohol drinking, 10104 
& visual field size, 2180 


visual search performance, 8330 
Social 


attachment behavior development & extinction, пер; 12104 
attitude development study, cross cultural method, 13056 

attitude measurement, Own Categories Technique, 1509 

attitudes, scales & measurement, 1499 

attraction, attitude similarity & importance, 2808 

attractiveness & clumsy blunder commitment, 5356 

censure sensitivity, & maternal childrearing, college male, 10113 
character, inner-outer direction & sensitivity training, 5398 

choice, shared belief system vs race, 4140 

clan & cultural group & mental ability, children, 7572 

be isa services, & clinical & educational & vocational, book, 


comparison & deception ability, delinquents, 8824 
competence & mental health & war on poverty, 11372 - 
competence & CASS perceptions & sex role identification, re- 
tardates, 916: 
Competence & psychiatric diagnosis, 9004 
competence & school attendance, retardates, 11438 
Consciousness & socialist research literature, 6055 
context, opinions about work, 2003 
th as research problem, gerontology, 11043 
deprivation & maternal behavior, rat, 4033 
deprivation, young monkey, 13053 i 
E nr & learning difficulties, Negro & Puerto Rican chil- 
disadvantaged & Otis IQ & reading test scores, 5943 
disapproval, parental effectiveness on child, 2703 
disintegration as requisite of resocialization, 5299 
distractability of irradiated monkey, 9870 
early, development & continuity & stability & teacher ratings, 5260 
& emotionally кыкка educational research, 9233 
s ata public health, book, 1458 
onment in treatment of schizophrenic, 7922 1 
arri & flexibility & баркан physically handicapped. 
extra-family networks, & conj 
y 3 jugal roles, 10020 
fads, behavior pattern of songs n Hit Parade, 8748 


Social Acceptance 


hierarchy & egglaying, wasp, 380 

hypothetical situation, & child's response, & parental attitudes, 413 

Insight Test of Chapin, validation, 891 

institutions, animal arena behavior & origins of property & nations, 
book, 12198 

& intellectual maturity of retardates, short-term changes, 709 

intelligence, determinants & analysis, 6578 

isolation & environmental impoverishment & brain chemistry & 
anatomy, rat, 11992 

isolation & sensory deprivation, 10723 

isolation & suicide in adolescence, 9013 

Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, research rt, 4119 

judgments, assigning responsibility for accidents, PM 

lacu term, disinhibition, 1023 

object & scaling method & context in zero-point scaling, 2784 

origins of salaried & self-employed professional workers, 3415 

& physical environment, 6133 

popoio density & gastric ulceration & food deprivation mice, 
1 


preferences & classical conditioning & operant paradigm, 4120 
preinstitutional, deprivation measure for institutionalized retardates, 
9186 


problem solving & creativity in adolescence, 5456 

problem theories as competing ideologies, 8741 

iatry, 6675 

sychiatry, Italy, 12731 

psychiatry, Poland, 12733 

psychopathology of refugees, 7599 

recognition of transgression & subsequent behavior, 8783 

reform, & attitudes, India, 2785 

rehabilitation & therapy, schizophrenics, 6875 

rehabilitation of released psychiatric patient, 9084 

rehabilitation Programa for discharged psychiatric patients, 5796 

reinforcement & abstraction, schizophrenic, 13380 

reinforcement & rate as response measure, criticism, 12900 

reinforcement conditioning with juvenile delinquent, 1787 

reinforcement in group processes, response profiles, 1525 

reinforcement response of children, & positive & negative contact, 
94 


research & ponpationt study & psychoanalysis, book, 12441 
responsibility, & mental illness, 13246 
responsibility, German law & guilt, 2735 
reward vs punishment, learning in schizophrenia, 3199 
role & female castration Ee intensity, 8985 
role cond Onin in small groups, 4176 
role conflict, college student vs student kitchen worker, 10019 
role learning, observed model ys trial-and-error, 8419 
security provisions for psychiatric illness, 4275 
sensitivity development, children, 11021 
situation & birth order & psychological symptoms, 8886 
sociopath, & psychiatric development, book, 13320 
space & empathy & group process, 5293 
speech-defective children, schema, 10376 + 
stimuli structuring & field dependence & anxiety, children, 5257 
stimuli, complex, evaluation, model, 5401 
system analysis & labor division, 3442 
therapy & halfway house for released offender, 13319 
values, farmers, India, 12227 
values, United States, crime & mental illness, book, 4135 
а & material reinforcers, deprived & satiated mental retardates, 

82 

Scial Acceptance (see also Social Desirability, Sociometric Status) 

affiliation & approval motivation & stress, female college student, 
2333 


approval need & self concept, 5297 2 

compliance without pressure & foot-in-door technique, 10825 

& criterion measures for extremely isolated groups, 8789 

deception & ethical risk sensitivity, 12276 

& disruptive classroom behavior, 5th & 6th grade, 10441. 

ope are & compatibility & status di: & motives, 5305 
gi Ene handicapped & retarded students, by high school students, 


& grade prediction, 2nd grade, 5932 

initiation severity & liking for group, 13154 

military deportment, need, 13561 Š 

of gifted & handicapped & retarded students, by hi 

reinforcement & hypothesis formation, children, 1 

self acceptance & acceptance of others, 5366 AR 

self description scale & stereotypes & knowledge of humanities, 
12228 

similar оу & attraction in problem solving group, 4184 

& speech handicapped children, 11396 : } 

ры joo egro & white children & socioeconomic status, 


school, 7036 


unacceptable language, mentally retarded, institution, 12571 
Social Adjustment (sce Adjustment/Personal & Social) 
Social Approval (see Social Acceptance) 
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Social Behavior/Animal 
& activity of monkey, 385 
aggregation behavior, woodlice, 1362 
aggressive communications, hermit crab, 1364 
amygdala lesion, social dominance & aggressiveness, rat, 12948 
aplodontia rufa, in captivity, 2583 
approach & avoidance conditioning, chicken, 13035 
attachment behavior in mammals, 12103 
bee, dance language & orientation, book in German, 1363 
& behavioral development, monkey, 9872 
captive vs wild, baboon, 4028 
lorpromazine, & activity, rat, 9736 
compared to human, 3929 
curare conditioning & motivation, rat, 9866 
development & isolation, chicken, 4031 
dog/hunting, 2646 
dominance & feeding, cockerel, 4035 
dominance & movement orders of heifers, 374 
dominance & social structure of dairy heifer mob, 373 
dominance hierarchy, macaques, 9873 
dominance, & postweaning tactual stimulation, rat, 5151 
dominance, food & motivation, cat, 9865 
early social deprivation, monkey, 13053 
eating, chick, 4034 
fish school structure, 3 dimensional measurement, 3933 
flocking & choice of grazing area in sheep, 381 
flying fox, Australia, 4030 
rosbeak, 200085 9867 
ariyo-stickleback, activity & displacement, 13009. 
intermember pecking & food accessibility, cockerel, 3953 
isolation & timidity in rat, 2643 
king crab, young, 1369 
maternal behavior & infant social development, rhesus monkey, 9782 
meaning of play, 6587 
modification by pairing with drugged rat, 2554 
BO & vocalization & food acquisition & instinct, 5148 
monkey & langur, dominance, pair & group, 6482 
monkey, & intelligence, book, 12110 
monkey, reactions to familiar & unfamiliar peers, 6480 
motivation & development, book, 10909 
observation, captive tree shrews, 8666 
population density & body wounds & activity, mouse, 12111 
stisolation syndrome, dog, 6479 £ 
primate intelligence, lemur, 10979 
social isolation, & learning, rhesus monkey, 12107 
species variation & rearing, 7533 
squirrel, dominance, preference, 1361 
starfish & flat fish, 2647 
submandibular gland & chinning in rabbit, 4029 
total isolation & long-term behavior, monkey, 859. 
tube & food dominance & aggression, 2 mice strains, 12108 
Social Behavior/Human { š 
aggression disinhibition & instrumental aggressive & pain cues, 4872 
Ce avión checklist for boys, Pittsburgh Adjustment Survey Scales, 
3560 
behavior theory & 3 types, 4700 
children, 1456 
children, & interaction sequences, 406 
children, observation & assessment in school, book, 12621 
& concept of verstehen, 5294 
control of behavior & self control, & education & psychopathology, 
, 10984 
cooperative analysis of idiosyncratic descriptions, 13158 
dating & academic performance, high school student, 4590 
dominance, profoundly retarded children, 3305 
ethnic attitudes & agreement with Negro, 11078 
family setting measurement, psychiatric outpatients, 9049 
individualism, psychological & demographic correlates, 1314 
involvement & communication, gatherings, book, 12271 
meaning of play, 6587 
perceptions & GSR, 2818 — 
personality test, minimal social behavior scale, 3561 
& probabilistic models in theory of combat, 3526 
programed learning & observer mediation, 13504 
psychopathy & antisocial behavior & social learning, 7833 
social maturity, CPI appraisal, 8854 
structural variables & social environment, 2724 
woman's role in contemporary society, 7592 
Social Casework 


d 
accepting attitude of caseworker, 12550 
adoption, unmarried mothers, book, 11383 
alcoholism, & various therapies & Alcoholics Anonymous, VA 
hospital, 13330 n 
case recording by code & сотне processing 1866 
caseworker's decisions as problem solving, 10363 
children, with teenager in companion role, 5835 
community mental health, social counseling groups, 10344 
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Social Change 


correctional caseworkers & counseling attitudes, New Zealand, 12551 
counseling & psychotherapy, values & practice, book, 7961 
education & poverty, d sr Уб pes 
o supportive, coping & reality testing, ў 
СЕА онар for breaking. initial appointments, 5832 
families & children, book, 7975 — ^. 
family of mongoloid children & institutionalization, 9180 
family service agency, private practice, 9102 
foster parents, attitudes & child rearing, book, 12546 
group activities, 5579 Du ў М а 
group discussion & professional adaptation, social workers & student 
nurses, 12724 
group work, literature review, 11385 
roup-work training, 4706 
& historical materialism, 449 » 
homemaker services to families with retarded children, 11419 
industrialization effect, in US, book, 688 
institutionalization of aged & family, 9100 
institutionalized juvenile delinquent rating of staff, 5831 
interpersonal relationship, attitudes & values, 7976 
interviewing married couples, 9094 А 
mental retardation detection in public clinics & agencies, 9183 
methods rated by professionals & delinquents, 616 
& needs & satisfactions, perceived by college students, 687 
arent in mental hospital, crisis for child, 13418 
Patas Without Partners agency, 9096 
practical aid to client, 9103 
practical help among members, & group psychotherapy, 9105 
professions, training, & communication with education, book, 15 
psychiatric patient's return to hospital, 6777 
psychotherapy, reality testing & transference, 12552 
recognition & use of anger in Negro clients, 5833 
relatives of psychiatric patient leaving hospital, 6944 
role analysis of indigenous nonprofessional, 11384. 
role of significant relatives, 5834. 
schizophrenic, marriage & family, book, 7912 
social caseworker in private practice, 9101 
social caseworker service commitment & value conflict, 9106 
social apis in treatment of mental illness, book, 8888 
technique for adoption case difficulties, 3268 
training, in Britain, 8180 
unmarried mothers & children, 4498 
verbal accessibility & client interaction, 3258 
voluntary agencies, policy making, 1865 
volunteer activity interest, aging, 11049. 
Social Change 
book, 6553 
broadcasting development, 10076 
clinical & social scientists’ role, 7596 
disintegration as requisite of resocialization, 5299 
existential indictment of technology, 9330 
forces modelin; group & member, Lewin’s theory, 9954 
& б АШ up & family life, 7559 
in Mis development & institutions & clinical psychology, book, 
marriage & divorce decisions, 5321 
& mass communication, 5439 
Negro life & social process, essay review, 6563 
psychiatric symptoms & residence change, 13313 
psychoanalysis, identity & social character, book, 11201 
& social power, 4124. 
technological change, book, 9969 
values & behavior during, & adult socialization, 454 
values & psychiatry, 42: 
voluntaristic action, 8740 
Class (see also Socioeconomic Status) 
per erie eee & sex & age & intelligence, child, 13531 
acute schizophrenia, symptoms & outcom 
m Des Кызу ty nudists 11065 ees See 
attitude toward physical handicap & physiqu 
bargaining model, 13119 RAT i 
child rearing, research difficulties, 2081 
ud language usage & impulsivity, 4084 
class consciousness, subjective tion & identi i 
comme behavior, nursery school children 9938 cation, s 
culturally deprived client & counselor role, 5801 
dating by college students, 2765 
podre bie family history, 10311 
lucational achievement development & famil i i 
former mental patient, 13411 it ly relationships, 9256 
group characteristics perceived by religious & racial grou; 
& ideal mate concept, 488 Baie een 
identification in aged, & attitude & activity, 8765 E 
individual values in caste groups, college students, India, 1477 
intelligence test score, 2870 
juvenile delinquency in lower, & middle class goals, 4415 
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& juvenile delinquency, research methods, 4416 

asss usage in children, upper & middle vs lower, 8811 

low income families & psychological problems, 2766 

Marxist analysis & moral education, 2801 

& maternal restrictiveness, delay ability & fantasy, 9932 

& mental disorders, India, 6853 

mobility & family size, 12237 

Negro community leadership, 8758 

& Negro parent desegregation of schools effort, 461 

tional choice of college freshmen, 5337 
& patient psychotherapy expectations, 5516 d ç 
тантана social censure & premorbid adjustment, 
schizophrenic, 11342. — А 

& perceptual learning ability, children, 8705 

& physique & optimism in reaction to disability, 7979 

poverty, status of social dependent, 2763 

psychiatric patient behavior, middle vs lower, 13296 

reading achievement & WISC subtest pattern, 4th graders, 11490 

secondary education, & abilities development, 6566 

sex role preference, children, 9995 v 

& socialization & differences in child rearing, 5274 

socialization into middle class & norms & career orientation, 8763 

somatic & psychological neurosis patients, & personality, 10269 

& student expectations in multiple-counseling, 5950 

therapist-patient interaction in psychotherapy, 8900 

& treatment in child psychiatry clinic, 5517 

urban lower-class school & student control & resistance, 13472 

verbal reinforcement effectiveness in childhood learning, 7563 
Social Desirability (see also Social Acceptance, Acquiescence) 

acquiescence & minimal content, 2896 

adjective check list validity & reliability, 2119 

approval need projective measure, 12358 

attraction & positive & negative reinforcement, 2389 

extraverts & neurotics negative ‘responses, Edwards & Marlowe- 

Crowne scales, 12341 

& eye contact, 10029 

first names & gen larity, children, 8690 

forced choice scale, vs acquiescence response set, 12852 

& Harrower Multiple Choice Rorschach, 4266 

India & US college students, & achievement motivation, 12219 

introversion & extraversion & desirable traits in others, 8840 

& item presentation order in MMPI, 898 I 

item, objective life history questionnaire, 11659 

Japan & US & France, college student, sex differences, 5315 

judged personality traits, influencing variables, 5379 

Locke Martial Adjustment Test, 7 

MMPI & matched scales, item, scale value, 8241 

MMPI individual self descriptions, 11165 

MMPI item popularity, 294; 

MMPI score prediction, 13200 

MMPI, forced choice vs individual viewpoints, 10641 

motive & social self, 5297 

of trait descriptive terms among high school students, 4142 

probability on Personality inventory, 1586 

psychological interpretations & reaction & approval, 10015 

Q-sort measure of self descriptions, 6652 

ratings & individual differences, 2899 

response scale value & choice, Rosenzweig P-F Study, 9444 

response set, & self evaluation, 8881 

response set, behavioral correlate, 4268 

& response sets as predictors of job performance, 1995 

scale values of nal concepts, 36 


Social Desirability Scale (see also Edwards Personal Preference 


Schedule) 
& approval & unfavorable test interpretations acceptance, 980 
ЭРЕ motivation & verbal Ансын & memory for faces, 


experimenter status & awareness & verbal conditioning, 8429 

group pressure compliance vs repressive ego-defensiveness, 8848 
interest patterns, elementary & junior high school students, 13129 

& Machiavellianism, indusirial vs government engineers, 4242 
Маус Crowne, & tendency to agree & situational determinants, 


Marlowe-Crowne, & MMPI correlations, 11668 
Marlowe-Crowne, correlation with MMPI, mental patients, 1577 
& set & content scores, & MMPI & MA, 42 


DS rating of personality test items as invasion of privacy. 


test-retest vs contrasted group design, 8272 
vie vs probability of endorsement & personality statements, 8836 


contradictory expectations confii & 
a аза росабоп Apes role change, 13110 
pe е Sroup Process, 5293 

zh school students in Africa, : i 
& isolation of the blind, 5842 = tee end 
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Social Factor 


Jewish & non-Jewish college students, 462 
& power relationships & staff attitudes toward rules in mental 
hospital, 11262 
projective test, toward Pakistanis & Chinese, India, 11651 
proximity & galvanic skin nses & motivation, 4876 
speech-defective children, schema, 10376 
students, US & German & Japanese, 458 
Social Factor 
adjustment within community, 6557 
aged & mental health, 11045 
consumer behavior, & promotion, book, 10521 
dating & academic performance, high school student, 4590 
drug addicts, & psychological characteristics, 11303 
ratification delay, 2nd grade, 12927 
& headaches & intelligence & personality, 7838 
Indian rites & rituals, & psychological significance, 7957 
& juvenile delinquency & criminal career patterns, Israel, 7887 
level of knowledge & information gain, 2731 
& mental disorder incidence in Swedish population, 11364 
mental health in new towns & early life physical damage, 13409 
mental patient rehospitalization, 1125; 
neurosis, & family, book, 10268 
psychoses prevention, 3176 
reinforcers & previous social contact & dependent variable, 8792 
school achievement, 5931 
school achievement, 9197 
social pressure & role image, chronic schizophrenics, 13390 
& somatic processes in pathogenesis of mental disorders, 4448 
word association & low drive & response mode, 2372 
Social Influence (see also Group Influence) 
behavior, macrogroups & roles, 13153 
behavioral contagion & conformity & imitation, 5303 
characteristics of socially disadvantaged children, 5312 
& children's judgments, 7558 
compliance susceptibility & anxiety, 13195 
conformity vs different reinforcement schedules, 11099 
deviate & majority members in small group attitude, 4182 
ш by other, directness of communication, & response of S, 
exploratory behavior facilitation by experienced rats, 8665 
facilitation of dominant vs subordinate trained responses, 8799 
feminine toy avoidance & adult influence, boys, 1 
group structure & communication, book in French, 1518 
homosexual behavior, child psychiatric hospital, 13297 
humor appreciation, & hostility arousal & embarrassment, 10050 
ideal mate & marriage, 488 
incentives & work group behavior, 1988 
juvenile delinquents in correctional institution, 12481 
language development in socially disadvantaged children, 5243 
& motivation & adaptation & realization of self, 11062 
perception & responses evaluation, 10009 
perpetuation of specific schemata in children’s literature, 8750 
problem solving, women, 12915 
psychoeducational appraisal of disadvantaged children, 5229 
psychology of social norms, book, 12202 
religious authority & social perception, 7625 
scapegoating & social control, Navaho vs Eskimo, 5311 
solving care problems, student nurses, 11107 
stimulus generalization & social & nonsocial censure, neurotics & 
schizophrenics, 11331 
& susceptibility of two types of juvenile delinquents, 9022 
test anxiety & reinforcement & success & failure & sex, 8718 


Social Interaction 


acquaintance process & individual & interpersonal factors, 1519 

address for parents & family social relationships, 496 

aggression & adjustment, 10173 

anade concept, Burma, 13150 

attraction, balance theory, prediction, 11100 

attractiveness & favor doing & perceived role, 8790 

birth order & social-group membership & leadership, 5325 

communication, & symbols & message systems, 11116 

companions & mother-infant relation in rhesus, 2645 

concept identification & social cues & complexity, 1030 _ 

conformity in amusement behavior, field rating technique, college 
Students, 12280 

deafness, & problem solving, 5847 

deferred social gratification in college setting, 6554 

different perspective on own behavior, 1311 

& different schedules of reinforcement, rat, 7522 

differential effects of some parameters of balance, 5406 

dyad, bargaining game, incentive & influence, 11098 

experimental social psychology, book, 8736 

experimenter-subject, authoritarianism & response set, 10642 

family in Chinese refugee community in Hong Kong, 12235 

feelings, & frustration, 11104 

& following response, chick, 6420 
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Social Perception 


homogeneous & heterogeneous groups, schizophrenics, 6890 

& interpersonal perception, 6538 

& isolation, & adaptation of urban dwellers, 8743 Y 

kinship interaction & migrant adaptation in aerospace community, 
12232 


lending of material vs confiding of information, 8795 

mathematical theory of asymptotic decision making of group 
members, 9384 

mental hospital grouped community program for psychotics, 5619 

method for analyzing patterns, in group, 491 

milieu therapy, geriatric patients, 11236 

minimal, interdependence & response conditions, 8794 

modified Syracuse Scales of Social Relations, children, 6973 

needs & satisfactions of young people, 6552 

& nervousness questionnaire, 6544 

overt behavior & internal state & personal history, chronic 
schizophrenics, 11351 

positive vs negative, & task persistence, 2722 

power to reward & punish, 4179 

process analysis & scoring & reliability, 6542 

response & systolic bl. pressure, 550 

VISAS women, attraction, 13370 

school integration & social learning problems, 8053 

sensitivity or T-group training conferences, 6540 

ре sex differences, empirical vs creative style & amount, 11119 

therapy in mental hospitals, 7810 

3-generation, & family mental health, 4507 

Movements 


abolition movement, commitment, role of violence & affect, 1472 
ial P« 


accuracy, & familiarity & sex differences, 7618 

age of perceiver, 5285 

alienation & introversion & compensatory potential in physically 
handicapped, 10365 

ambivalence, review of literature, 4161 

& шайыр 77 еу ca 

change, by адо! nt in group psychotherapy, 

cli ial & experimental Repone 1460 

cognitive styles & stereotyping, 3611 

conflict resolution, & personality, 2905 

deviant behavior, by self & others, 5663 

& differential behavioral consistency with role expectations, 8771 

displacement phenomena in absolute judgments, 5291 

pner & blushing, potential negative judgment, 9958 

emotional cues & reaction to innocent victim, 11086 

emotionally disturbed children, 2696 

empathic judgment accuracy & familiarity, 7632 

experimental social psychology, book, 8736 

facial expression recognition, 10031 

first impressions & new information, 5302 А ы 

generality of social schemas, human silhouettes & geometric forms, 
7619 

geometrical figures & animate descriptions, phenomenal analysis, 
9459 


roup characteristics, by religious & racial group members, 7591 

& Hindi vs English language, 765! 

impression formation, centrality & meaning, 10002 

impression formation stability, 10027 М 

impression formation & information presentation, 12246 

impression formation Let ee эшке occupation, 12255 

influence of religious authority, 7625 

integrated personality reputation test, 7700 

interpersonal perception characteristics of teachers, 8091 

interpersonal perception accuracy & information, 10047 

interpersonal prediction of interests, assimilation, 7616 

& measurement, of intelligence & social power & popularity in 5th 
grade, 10998 : N 

mentally ill murderers, perception of leaders in photographs, 10251 

mentally retarded, & clinical perception, 736 

mothers & maternal roles, schizophrenics & normal siblings, 9031 i 

negative consequences for wrong judgment agreement, 7644 

nursery-school children, 6498 en 

occupational prestige, correlates & re-examination, 5960 

personality impression formation, & stimulus inconsistency, 477 

political candidates, nomination & election & party, 484 

preschool children, racial & socioeconomic differences, 5227 

public commitment & expectancy change & personality test, 2929 

& reasoning of linear slogans spatial paralogic, 513 

redundancy in impression formation, 7669 

sensitivity to others, measurement & training, book, 11055 

skill, factor todos 543 ext y 

sociometry & sociograms, 

stability, 3 & 4 yr old children, 10991 

stereotypical, of masculinity-femininity, 5473 ч 

& stranger attraction & presentation mode, 5308 

stranger's personality & trait-referent adjectives, 12300 


Social Power 


traits of Hindu & Muslim & Christian girls, India, 4162 
& understanding of marriage partner, research method, book, 10361 
value congruity & impression organization, 12200 
values & expectations & impression formation, college students, 9535 
verbal & visual information & indirect person Н 10016 
Ist impression & later performance rating, 417. 

Social Power i Й р 
contractual norms development & interdependent dyad, differenia- 

tion, 12274 

contractural norms & conflict & threat, 1516 
dominance behavior in retardates, 3305 
experimental social psychology, book, 8736 
extremism & feelings of political powerlessness, 7588 
felt own, simulated work situation, self confidence & reward, 5301 
illegitimacy & attitude positiveness toward power person, 7653 
measured & perceived, & intelligence & ро] wularity, Sth grade, 10998 
psychoanalytic interpretation, in history & literature, book, 4134 
reward & punish & triad interaction, 4179 
school system bureaucracy & teacher sense of power, 8092 
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Socioeconomic Status 


kibbutz vs moshava, intergenerational moral attitude change, 13146 

learning of balanced vs unbalanced social structures, 2326 

life of college teacher, 5334 у 

low income families & psychological problems. 2766 

marriage & family in middle class Mexico, 12236 

Mediterranean islands, international seminar, 8752 

political attitudes & козо in Germany, book in German, 1508 

rison for women & social roles, 6818 

E psychiatry, ES 11613 d us dae tomi. kin 
ichopathology, religion, ethnic group, family structure, book in 

Р. P XS 

roles in small group, monkey, 

SU cane & factor-analytic study, 4740 

status indicators, book, 13130 


Social Welfare (see also Social Casework) 


elderly, book, 11039 

indusirialization effect, in US, book, 688 

& poverty in US & values, book,465 Y 

sociotherapy & socioprophylaxis of psychic senile disease, 1 1044 


& social change, 4124 Socialization 


structure, power & communication & position satisfaction, 2830 
Social Psychiatry 

care of poor in community centers, 7959 

management & Gilles de la Tourette syndrome, 5780 

psychopathy & neurosis & social viewpoint, 2985 
Social Psychology 

Adam Smith & contemporary issues, 11592 

adjustment & sociocultural value standards, Japan, 9961 

& aggressive & pacific trends in history, 453 

alienation, & Marxism & Existentialism & socialism, book, 6545 

application in industry & military, 9265 

collective information & cognitive dissonance & social judgment & 

propaganda, 9960 
communication & humanity & war & experience, group behavior, 
book, 4117 

completeness hypothesis & balance theory, 6539 

course outline for group dynamics, 8784 

development & social change & clinical psychology, book, 6541 

& experimental & clinical behavior, study of behavior, 3470 

experimental group research, & history, 3300 

experimental, related to general psychology & common sense, 4702 

experimentali social power & exchange & decision making, book, 


experimental, 3rd European Conference, 12736 

France, 8738 

& group psychotherapy, nondirective orientation, 8910 

history, individual & institutions, 8162 

individual behavior & public health, book, 1458. 

individual development & institutions & social change, book, 6541 
Шү & opinion polling methods & client-centered therapy, 


introductory textbook, interaction & personality & age. 
introductory textbook, 9957 be GONNA 
Lewin & will Psychology, 8169 
Marxist, introduction, 11053 
mental illness treatment, book, 8888 
Mihai Ralea, 8154 
modern bourgeois, critique, 2725 
personality development fundamentals, book, 11142 
police administration, social psychology, 2010 
police, р ЕК British vs American, 1454 
research applied to psychotherapy, 5528 
еМ Ооо 8203 
scales, & direct & indirect type of jud; 
& social change, 7596 ошата НЫ 
social problems emphasis & individual vs social, 1453 
& socialism, East Germany, 3511 
That peant кошы 466 
обау & cultural psycho 
ena dd psychodynamics, book, 6033 


Britain, register of current research in hi i 
contemporary, & field of guidance, 6937 тат epee! 
ies ok panipalation yi havior, 853 

arxist-Leninist social & individual consciousness, 8746 
neni & research methods, private & public records, book, 


natural science models for religi i 

role, & science of society, 1106079 sta es 

& social policy & words vs deeds, 6537 

verbal data content analysis, computer system, 2838 
al Structure (sce also Social Class, Socioeconomic Status) 

accessibility & informal relationships, graduate Students, US, 13131 

dominance & individual crowing rates, cockerel. 3930 ; 

& false criteria. of causality in delinquency research, 6824 

groups & gatherings, involvement & communication, book, 12271 

i guidance involvement & knowledgeability about career, 6568 
арап, outcasts & history & individual psychology, book, 12206 
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Canterbury House, halfway home for outpatients, 4364 
child viewpoint, 6487 

cognitive modes & early experience & cultural ip ation, 4069 
& concience Органон in normal population, 762 

diary report of residential experiences, aging, 8731 

& identification in adults, 2721 

& learning in adult education, 1915 

mass media, Negro & white adolescents, 13181 

middle class, & norms & career orientation, 8763 

music & creativity, India & US, 9972 2 ^ 
opinions & liking & yielding in imbalanced situations, 13157 
rebelliousness & smoking, childhood to maturity, 8868 
rehabilitative process in community center, 691 
resocialization of discharged depressed patient, 10340 

School & occupation, book, 12226 

school group formations, children, 9891 

& social class differences in child rearing, 5274 

& values & behavior during social stability vs change, 454 


Society (see also Culture) 


alienation, contemporary, childhood & adolescence, book, 6523 
all men are created equal, book, 6558 

automation, & education & business management, 10487 
contemporary, & pathological problems of man, 6032 
contemporary, & values & group behavior & conformity, book, 8742 
homicide & suicide, in nonliterate, 1780 

human needs & industrialization, book, 13112 

p of advanced industrial, & originality & spontaneity, 6551 
individual man, contemporary, book, 12709 

industrial, adaptive function of family, 5327 

marriage & family, book, 1468 

Mediterranean islands, development, international seminar, 8752 
normalcy & neurosis, & interpersonal relations, book, 11147 
personality development, role of institutions, book, 8823 
psychiatry & psychoanalytic theory, & religion & creativity, 4289 
science, & role of social science, 11060 

sexual identity & personal identity, 11072 

technological change, book, 9969 

transitional, regression & imitation & innovation, 9963 

United States, values & crime & mental illness, religion, book, 4135 
value allocation quantitive restraints, & politics, 11056 


Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Class, Social Structure) 


acceptance & test performance, Negro & white children, 12225 

adolescent self concept & perceived adult social role, 11033 

adolescents, India, & sociometric choice, 12181 

attitude & occupational interest in rural low income group, 1482 

& attitudes towatd realization of adult goals, male high school 
juniors, 9942 

& authoritarianism, & aggression, & frustration, 517 

background & high school examination failure, India, 13511 

bargaining model, 13119 

conformity & birth order & arousal instructions, children, 12157 

dating by college students, 2765 

defense in psychoanalytic therapy, 1630 

determinants of learning in primary education, 11069 

disadvantaged children & education, book, 11469. 

discrepancy & prejudice, 8761 

divorce applicants’ complaints, & sex differences, 13416 

educable & trainable mental retardates, 13459 

educational plans & preferences, upper-middle class student, 1941 


equal-status residential cont: judi i igh- 
лату ial contact & prejudice, Negro & white neig! 


families in bankruptcy, 12234 
family size, parents of college students, 7602 


fundamentalism in southern А i ion, 53 
SMS i do rn Appalachian region, 5340 


growth & development of children, 7595 
homeless man, characteristics, 1479. 


° 


Sociology 


& hostility & ethnic group, college student, 13202 

indicators, bóok, 13130 

interpersonal attraction, similarity-dissimilarity, 11066 

juvenile delinquency theory vs social conformity theory, 615 

& juvenile Semen number & kinds of violations, 10257 

juvenile delinquency, frustration & attribution of blame, 10259 

juvenile delinquent's self-concept, lower vs middle class, 3152 

limited, job interest test, 9274 

low-income life styles, 11067 

lower class & medical & social deprivation, 11068 

lower-lower, child rearing & life patterns, book, 9874 

medical student birth order & parent, 3498 

mental health service manpower & institutional problems, 11373 

mental illness rates & psychiatric treatment services, 13294 

mobility & family size, 12237 

& National Defence Academy cadet grading, India, 3350 

Negro urban community, mental illness, (AS book, 4139 

occupation choices of children & status of job, 1481 

occupational choice of college freshmen, 5337 

occupational differentiation in US, Negro & white, 2764 

occupational interest of college student, 3417 

parent vocational status & son's college entrance, 2738 

parental, & naval occupations, 4628 

& personality, children, 13199 

Philippines, family & village structure, book, 4128 

physician, urban patients judgment, 13133 

poverty in US & social welfare, book, 465 

poverty, & social casework & education, 5937 

paverdy, college attendance & motivation & expectations, Negro, 
131 


poverty, status of social dependent, 2763 
preschool children, social perception, & racial differences, 5227 
prestige evaluation of occupations, Chilean students, 11539 
problem solving & field dependence, 12918 
& psychological status eee ae! vs personality factors, 12233 
psychotherapy facilities, 163 
& reported delinquent behavior, 7th grade, 6567 
role theory, concepts & research, book, 12199 
schizophrenia, & community structure, book, 1810 
& sex of retardates & tache ы! 5868 
sexual behavior of lower class, 
underprivileged patient, crisis theory & therapy, 4300 
value differences & consensus by level, 9968 
variations & values & participation among high school students, 7597 
verbal aptitude & sex differences, 7655 я 
о & middle class, role conflicts of mothers, Britain, book, 
057 
Sociology 
approach to learning, review of literature, 5900 
collective decisions theory, 8737 
concept of verstehen, 5294 
Durkheim/Emile, & ethics, writings & миру; book, 4116 
marginal situation & marginality theory, 5. 
New Zealand, national character, social attitudes, book, 4121 
reading & summary & review, 6078 
religion in introductory texts, 5343 
studies of occupations, bibliography, 7178 
Sociometric Choice 
adolescents, India, & socioeconomic level, 12181 
birth order & sociometric status, 6535 
childhood development, 4th vs Sth grade, 7550 
interpersonal relationships, educable retardates, 11437 
measurement method, 
patients in psychiatric ward & degree of illness, 590 ` 
Peer sociometric Өй & leadership success prediction, 12662 
preceding suicide, in children & adolescents, 1! 
& psychopathology & MMPI, psychiatric ee 11330 
& teacher rating as dropout predictor, 8081 — 
tracking, retention with verbal & display coding, 814 ^ 
Sociometric Status (sce also Social о Social Desirability) 
birth order, & sociometric choice, 6535 4 
caste system, intelligence & academic achievement, India, 9964 
cerebral palsied children, school for physically handicapped, 13433 
elementary school counseling, 10475 
group structure during & after work camp, Germany, 5407 
input-output model in clique identification, 2817 
intelligence & creativity, student, 8062 
Psychotherapy withdrawal, 11202 
rating & leadership & perceived interpersonal behavior, 7651 
reliability & validity aspects, 12238 
Status of reinforced classmate & implicit reinforcement, 8045 


jometry 
alienation, measures intercorrelations, 5323 
County seat & small town growth, 2740 
data processing by computer, 8237 s 
< identification & multivariate discriminant analysis, 12767 
interaction process analysis & scoring & reliability, 6542 
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Sound Localization 


matrix representation of communication nets, 8208 

method, & sociograms, & social perception, 6536 

multilingual groups & interpersonal relations, 10055 

& participation in autonomous & trainer-led patient groups, 5573 
questionnaire & heterosexual interest, adolescents, 4147 

eplication technique, chance reproducibility & scalogram analysis, 


selection, institutionalized children, 1708 

sociogram, classroom, 13483 

structural analysis & generation of sociograms, 10611 
techniques for study of twins, 10993 


y 
acting out in psychiatric ward, & hysterical patients, 1712 
actional procedures in group psychotherapy, women, 8975 
& anxiety, Lykken reply to criticism, 889 
character disorders & psychiatric treatment, 11296 
crime & delinquency, prevention & penal treatment, book, 10255 
electrodermal systems, 5662 
GSR responses, 4391 
instrumental learning, 9008 
mentally ill murderers, perception of leaders in photographs, 10251 
& paranoia, resistance to psychotherapy, 4435 
рысы, 5521 - 
sociological & psychiatric development, book, 13320 
& verbal behavior analysis & psychological defense mechanisms, 


appetite & sodium-depletion, rat, 1220 
appetite satiation & taste & stomach loading, rat, 11996 
appetite, formalin effect, rat, 2547 
forced intake, hypertension & age, rat, 11960 
induced locomotor depression & time, mouse, 8551 
intake of desoxycorticosterone-treated & sodium-deficient rats, 6366 
intravenous, & drinking, rat, 1219 
licking saline solutions & reinforcement schedule, rat, 9855 
preference, & sweetness, scales, 3 
qualitative identification of taste, sucrose stimuli, 11750 
saline solution ingested & brain tissue conductivity, rat, 11997 
sodium deprivation in rat, 1221 de 
& water intake Pur & schedule-induced polydipsia, 6407 
(sce also Kinesthesis, Skin) 
cerebral cortex & evoked activity in cerebellum, cat, 3845 
conditioned vestibular sway & CS-UCS interval, 11762 
cortico-rubral connections of brain somesthetic areas, cat, 8521 
electrical stimulus pattern & temporal acuity, 7272 
electroconvulsive shock effect, rat, 7434 ы A 0 
nervous system & senses & emotion & learning & brain lesions & 
motivations, book, 12939 
‘ception of verticality, leg amputation & position, 11758 
P time, depressed patients, 11323 
senses, annual review, 4850 4 roi 
sensory response distribution through transcortical derivation, 247 
system activity during waking & sleep in cat, 258 
vibration perception thresholds, normals & patients, 3672 
Sorting (see Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Loudness, Noise) 
auditory fusion frequency of intermittent sounds, 4842 
complex, identification learning & prompting vs confirmation, 2393 
complex, rating & composite instructional set, 3709 
discrimination test, & cerebral palsied & mentally retarded, 702 
discrimination test, & cerebral palsied & mentally retarded, 703 
discrimination test, Form A, for mentally retarded, 725 
heartbeat & imprinting, neonate, 9883 
immobility response, guinea pig, 6409 Moe „е 
intensity generalization & light ‘& 2-stimulus discrimination, 6226 
loudness, & matching vocal se, 90 
memory for pitch of tone, 11832 2 4 
perception ol Uu & alternating tone & noise, 10700 
itch recognition, ( i 
A environmental tones & human whistling behavior, 8346 
reaction time & light variables, 2311 мї 
sonar doppler discrimination & visual alertness indicator, 6169 
stimulation & methionine sulfoximine, cat & rat, 9737 
stimulation & single unit activity suppression in cochlea nucleus, 
1213 
time estimation, intermittent, child OE 13094 
tone complex, auditory spectrum analysis, 10712 
tone eee & difference judgments, decision time, 2438 
tone-color pairs in paired associate learning, 9551 
tone/brief, simultaneous masked threshold changes, 2240 
UHF radiation & behavior, rat, 1247 
vibrations & behavior in Skinner box, rat, 10937 
vibrations & tactile threshold & deafness, 692 
& visual acuity & sensory interaction, rat, 319 


taneous vs auditory, 2166 
inferior colliculus neural mechanisms, cat, 7431 


EE O v 


Space Flight 


lateralization of weak signal with noise, 10710 
Space Flight 
ех а. systems for human factors, data, 7193 
dial reading & vibration & head restraint system, 11575 
handwriting, weightlessness, USSR, 2250 
human spatial orientation, book, 11614 
perception & weightlessness, 4781 
sleep & circadian cycles, 9314 
training, projection screen surface, 7123 
vision, environment, book, 925 
weightlessness & performance, 2016 Уз 
weightlessness, sensory & cognitive capabilities, 9309 
Space Orientation (see Orientation) з 
Space Perception (sec Perception/Space) 
Special Education (see Education /Special) 
Species (see Animals) — — j š 
Speech (see also next headings, Voice, Verbal Behavior) 
acoustic & electrophysiological correlates of stress & stress percep- 
tion, 10747 5 
acoustic phonetic theory, 9126 
apparatus for objective listening to own speech, 9452 
apparatus, transistorized voice operated relay, 6121 
Ма, 1 yr old, situational factor, 13073 
& chlorpromazine & breath rate, 6375 
deaf & hard of hearing, book, 4525. 
defensive patterns, 13177 
delayed & distorted auditory feedback, 2303 
delayed auditory feedback, schizophrenic, 1828 
development, psychoanalytic interpretation, 3089 
direct assessment of student speaker effectiveness, 11126 
disruption as anxiety measure, 1574 
disruption, uncertainty & test anxiety, 2264 
emotion, expressed by larynx movement, 2269 
emotional stress in interview, parents of problem children, 10354 
English, sound frequency in verbalization, schizoid children, 5730. 
experimental phonetics, mechanisms & intelligibility; book, 11123 
free-speech characteristics prediction, aphasics, 799 
fundamental frequency characteristics of mongoloid girls, 7994 
interviewee, & preinterview set, 785. 
intonation interpretation ability, УЧЕЗ КҮТ 6861 
LSD-25, alcoholics, predictability & voi lubility, 3110 
mothers of schizophrenics, 9041 
& Шо УШШ y ры a 
pathologists & audiologists, physically handicapped, 11524 
patterns & fantasized achievement, 4263 que 
peu time, speech-silence ratio, spontaneous, & problem solving, 


personal characteristics, 2 vowel analysis, 2302. 
& phsyical auditory stimuli & rejected channel decisions, 11883 
physiological ds of phonetics, 9127 
Schizophrenia, 57: í 
schizophrenic, quantified measures, 10290 
p quantitative analysis, 12509 
sex di NT empirical vs creative, style & knowledge of effective- 
ness, 
speaker dynamism & audience recall, 11115 
Spontaneous, generation & irrelevant, blocking, 12291 
training by operant conditioning, autistic Child: 766 
training in phoneme discrimination & articulation, 10457 
variations, ien & pauses, vs oral reading, 4197 
vibrato, pitch & frequency & amplitude, 6177 
when alone, stutterers, 3284 
- Speech Articulation (sce Articulation) 
Intelligibility (see also Speech Perception) 
& hearing-aid performance, 10706 
Dodd naise d interference, 9517 
T'ormance-intensity characteristics of synthetic Sentences, 
pronunciation dialect кше & self-administered poe teens 
leat 


recordings from forehi other positi. i 
dene fiom maskin UE ler positions bone conduction, 1135 
ime altered s; stimuli & age differences, 10702 
Speech Perception (see also Speech Intelligibility) 
& s use of. EE 11744. 
age differences, children to aged, verbal tr; i 
age differences, recognition from voice, ioo o mations, S 
central уе 6173 
content & sex of judge effect on personality j 
context & word intel ligibility, 7666 UAE UL 
E WEE disorders, 7996 
Intensity & discrimination in sensori-neural һеаги 
loudness, with & without scale Standard, (шы ee 
noise location in continuous sentences, 10701 
preference test, reference systems with levels of distortion, 9518. 
schizophrenics, premorbid adjustment & meaning, 3194 
& self-esteem & cognitive balance, 1475 
tone audiometry, retardates, 11439 
Speech Therapy 
aphonia, phonation on inhalation, 9118 
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Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 


defects diagnosis, public schools, 11495 x 

dyslexia, & symptoms, survey of research, 5852 

for cerebral palsied children, 1878 

functional misarticulations & improvement prediction, children, 6949 

improvement program & articulation, institutionalized retardates, 
13458 


instrument for detection of nasal air escape during speech, 9132 

stuttering & MMPI & prognosis, 11395 

& stuttering syndrome, book, 694 

teacher referral ерин p ебал 

Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy, Stuttering 

р & apraxia & agnosia, book, 4527 

aphonia, phonation on inhalation & therapy, 9118 

articulation errors. & detection from nonspeech motor movements, 
children, 12559 OU TIPO]. 

articulation, & defective auditory discrimination, & motor ability, 
7996 


auditory measurement by operant conditioning, speechless & diflicult 
children, 11747 j 
cerebral palsy, & manipulated auditory feedback, 10375 
childhood, perceived social schema, 10376 
chronic hoarseness, children, 11389 ` 
chronic schizophrenia, active neologism, 4473 
cleft palate, development of mouth & pharynx, 9122 
defective articulation & oral language skills, children, 7999 
diagnosis & therapy, public schools, 11495 
diagnostic test, 9125 
dyslexia, emotional disturbance in children, 1879 у 
dyslexia, survey of research, но remedial methods, 5852 
dysphonia & aphonia & MMPI, 11388 
expressive, in mentally defective child, 6912 
Film Strip Articulation Test, 13423 
Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome, 9136 
& group vs individual therapy, 11219 t 
hysteric & phobic & obsessive-compulsive patients, 12492 
international current research & therapy trends, book, 12558 
juvenile delinquents, & hearing disorders, 10256 
ДЕЕ» abilities of emotionally disturbed children, 3185 s 
lisping & thumb-sucking & open-bite malocclusions, children, 11398 
logoneurosis, muscle tension & speech & EEG, 3160 
logopathy diagnosis, 9121 |a 
mental retardation, & neurological disorders & learning, book, 12573 
mentally retarded children, & motor disorder, 5897 
oral reading & early correction, 11462 f 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test & Leiter Performance Scale, 5851 
Rede techniques, validity & utility, 12460 
psychopathology in children, 7670 
review of handicaps, 9120 
schizophrenia, cortical signalling systems, 6888 
schizophrenia, verbal learning & generalization, 7923 
& social status, children, 11396 
soft palate defects & tongue-palate contact, 9119 
& speech avoidance in children, 695 
stuttering & experimental analysis of rhythm, 3282 
stuttering adaptation & theoretical approximations, 3283 
& stuttering syndrome & therapy, book, 694 
stuttering vs stammering children, intelligence, 12557 
Stuttering, spontaneous recovery, 9130 


caffeine, & power tests, 9709 
driving, subjective scale, 10526 
identi! ication of televised symbols & symbol resolution, 67 
practice & performance speed in paired associate task, 2382 
running eae tanoa, & load, dog, 8579 
Speed Perception (see Perception/S; ) 
Spiral Aftereffect (see NS Sonal 
(see also Play, piens ia] 
athlete Performance & spectator effect, 4612 
athletic participation & pain tolerance, 8359 
boxing, neuropsychiatric case history, 3237 
climate & humidity & performance, 4665 
collegiate football teams, Personality factor profiles, 4610 
collegiate football teams, value orientations, 4611 


medicine & physiological performance & socioeconomic status & 


persistent non-swimmer, Personality, 2949 
Personality development & participation in college athletics, 6658 
& risk takin; behavior, & suicide & sports, book, 191 
ski therapy or mentally retarded children, 4554 
underwater Swimming & thrust forces, 12853 
ing (see Stuttering) 


Cieutat's examiner differences, criticism, 8270 

& Coloured Progressive Matrices. as criterion in discrimination 
nat ot 

eva uation of 2 short forms, retardates, 9174 

familial retardates, & WAIS & Kahn Intell 3310 

Form L-M, research 1960-1965, 4/64 1118—10 Test, 


+ 


Startle 


Hindi version of vocabulary test, 2129 
IQ change, white Southern rural adolescents, 12316 
item classification schemes & special abilities, 4219 
memory subtests & serial position, 12319 
& Progressive Matrices Test & predictive relationships, 12784 
Revised, & Columbia Mental Maturity Scale & Draw-A-Man Test, 
neurologically impaired children, 12564 
& WAIS, L-M form, subnormality cut-off, adults, 10101 
& WISC & WAIS comparison, US & Puerto Rican retarded, 2138 
Startle 
depression in rat, 1260 
fear conditioning & response to noise, rat, 9791 
reflex & auditory evoked cortical response, 11954 
response decrement & secondary reinforcement, rat, 5149 
response, habituation & heart rate, rat, 10887 
thyroid hormone vs antithyroid drug, response, rat, 10870 
Statistics (see also next headings, Mathematics, Measurement, Vari- 
ance) 
ACB regression equations vs aptitude area scores in allocation, 8107 
alternative power laws for ratio scaling, 9456 
analysis of impulse activity of cerebral & visual cortex, rabbit, 8216 
approximation to English, American & English approach, 12294 
symptotically distribution-free multiple comparison, 
iator study & follow up, 8099 
best-fitting factor structure, 7186 
bimodel assessment difficulty in certain distributions, 10598 
biserial correlation, 8211 
canonical correlation analysis, learning data, 9406 
quare analysis & contingency tables, 865 
quare contingency tables, exact partitioning technique, 12755 
& clinical prediction & mechanical vs clinical measurement, 11647 
cluster analysis, point relationships method, 868 
coefficient as measure of experimental method precision, 11622 
communality estimation method, 8221 
computer progran for f-tests by permutation, 8227 
computers in life sciences, book, 5549 
covariance structures & hypotheses testing, 9396 
criterion clusters comparison & ganso equations set homogeneity 
& intercorrelation matrix, 1275 
decision making model & subjective significance levels, 7184 


decision model for sensory discrimination & computer simulation, 
11630 


n theory & signal detection system task analysis, 13600 

iptive & inferential in psychological research, 2092 

diagnostic use of interaction profile, 4745. 

dictionary, book, 12752 

du 2 stochastic processes, information theory approach, 
12748 

double centering of dichotomized score matrices, 10605 

double-split cross-validation design for multiple criterion, 44 

caving accident liability, statistical model, 11581 

e 


ional testing & prediction, regression weights, 11486 

elastic multidimensional scaling procedure, 28 

r analysis & rotation, 12762 

factor analysis, orthogonal rotation to congruence, 8218 

finite sequence theorems for Markov chain, 10596 

generalization of median test, 3544 ” 

generalized method for principal components of scale analysis, 7191 

geometric vector orthogonal rotation in factor analysis, 6098 

Guttman quasi-simplex covariance structure, 874 

hierarchical cluster analysis, 9398 m Y. 

information theoretic entropy as total expected participation index, 
9395 


introductory textbook, 8219 
item analysis & item characteristic curves, 4736 
item analysis, equal means & response DU dee 6088 
item-test regression & empirical study, 2104 — à 
K coefficient vs contingency coefficient, categorical variables, 875 
large-sample multiple comparisons, 7190 
learning process, for Markov model, 9381 
matched samples vs covariance analysis, 2099 
& mathematics in behavioral sciences, book, 26 
maximizing 2 factor structures & iterative procedure, 12760 
ensional scaling & some technical considerations, 4737 
ensional scaling, 8224 _ 
ate analysis, psychological & personality scales, 7189. 
multivariate discriminant analysis & sociometric identification & 
characterization of groups, 12767 ы 
neuronal spike data, functional interpretation, 6319 
non-rejection of null hypothesis & suicide. research, 5690 
normal ogive or logistic curve in item analya 2105 
order hypothesis L test vs omnibus F test, 9401. 
paired comparison models with test for interaction, 2106 
permissible, & set theory, 8213 — — i i 
. Predictive efficiency of 2 multivariate, techniques & clinical 
predictions, 12756 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Stereotype 


predictive validity coefficients interpretation, 12765 

probability, textbook, 11634 

psychological analysis of style, 12297. 

psychology & education, textbook, 9388 

psychology, introductory textbook, 10590 

psychometric methods, personality & perception, 2124 

rank difference correlation, scattergram, 9402 

rank order cluster analysis, 10599 

Rank Order Typal Analysis, 8223 

Rorscach analysis, adolescent girls, 11178 

rotation for simple loadings, 10607 

rotation of higher order factors, 10603 

rules for admissible communalities in factor analysis, 6099 

scaling, Guttman simplex structure, 8243 

sequence of limiting distributions of response probabilities, 6094 

sign test short table & estimation of median, 3540 

vus of differences, color perception, indirect scaling method, 
39 


simplified partial rank correlation coefficient, 9403 
special Latin Square for use of each subject, 6085 
symmetry about regression line, 11637 
table of d prime for model of unforced choice experiment, 4730 
teaching method evaluation, 5th grade arithmetic, 11460 
test selection methods in cross-validation, 9407 
& tests of hypotheses with small samples, 30 
text book, in social sciences & business, 3539 
theory, annual review, 4733 
trends in current measurement research, 27 
truncation error avoidance, 8212 
validity coefficient vs exj ncy tables, 2101 
varisim machine method for orthogonal rotation, 9414 
word association data, 4738 
Statistics/ Estimation 
calculation subroutine for z & t & F value probabilities, 2098 
collinearity in EPPS, 4767 
correlation coefficient from uncertainty measure, 10609 
factor analysis by minimizing residuals, 10602 
factoring to fit off diagonals, 7187 
& human estimates of event relatedness, 11880 
optimum cutting scores for unequal size & variance groups, 4735 
probability of I-choice structure, 9394 
robustness of maximum-likelihood in factor analysis, 9400 
simple structure hypothesis & factor matrix & factor correlation 
matrix estimation, 9404 
tetrachoric correlation, 8217 
Statistics / Nonparametric 
analysis of variance & independent groups & nonnormal & normally 
transformed data, 12761 
Fisher's Exact Test, computerized, 8225 
individual differences model for multiple regression, 9383 
multiple range test vs t test, 8215 
ordered hypothesis L test vs omnibus F test, 9401 
pairwise agreement analysis into components, 867 
Status (see also Social Class, Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status) 
company, & color in advertising, 11569 
congruency, attitudinal correlate, married women, 2798 
discrepancy & social motives & expectations of acceptance, 530: 
group structure distribution of rewards, 10046 D 
incongruence reduction & group success, 2807 
& interpersonal values & life history, 8855 
job, & occupation choices of children, & socioeconomic status, 
148 


prestige of college teaching, 5935 
professors, local & professional, & values & psychophysics methods, 
13132 

research center organization, & communication, 9306 

role & shared task performance, nurse & aide, 7813 

social, & psychological, discrepancy vs personality factors, 12233 

special education teaching, 7061 

symbol legibility & comparison of displays, 9483 
Stereotype К lol f 
& cognitive style in interpersonal perception, 3611 
conformity & sex composition of 3 person groups, 12265 
deviancy, public labeling, 2799 
Ору over 40, & industrial personnel, 5962 
& factors retained, rules, 25 
national, & prejudice, 11085 
nationality, medical students, 4165 
occupational, high school stu ` opinions, 10476 
perception of masculinity-femininity, 5473 
personality, US & foreign medical students, 7717 — - 
preference, Christian vs non-Christian groups in. India, 4129 
response, & anxiety & experimental critique, 5477 d 
schizophrenic, & anxiety, 1814 5 
self description scale & social approval & knowledge of humanities, 

12228 


sociometric identification & characterization, & multivariate dis- 
criminant analysis, 12767 
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Stimulant 


you & alcohol on performance under audiofeedback stress, 
caffeine & chlorpromazine & brain stimulation, 1227 
caffeine & mental performance, 6358 
caffeine, power & speed tests, 9709 ч 
dexedrine vs seconal, paired-associate learning, 3900 
dinitrophenol & cochlear potentials, cat, 11945 
dinitrophenol & cochlear potential & ear inju ‚ cat, 11949 = 
potassium chloride & та nary strychnine topical 
application & learning, rat, 9682 
Stimulation (see also Brain, Electrode) 
anxiety, onset, neurotic & psychopath, 1799 
arousal level & stimulus-seeking behavior, college students, 10752 
auditory & cutaneous, resolving of successive clicks, 4777 
auditory & somatic, & optic nerve responses, 285 
blindness & ambulatory restriction, self, 5836 
chemical, of hypothalamus in rat, 7409 
& development, infancy, 13063 cA 
EEG, anterior brain, association of stimuli, 3862 
electrical, self, duration preference, monkey, 1137 
electrophysiological stimulator with digital logic, 10648 
extraneous, effect on. pane performance, 6211 
intermodal, & figural aftereffects, 10669 
learning, general external, & strychnine effects, mouse, 9800 
light onset position variability, learning, rat, 5187 
need & crying, infants, 6489 à 
nerve, & guanethidine discharge as false transmitter, 8554 
oral nipple response & arousal level, neonate, 6491 
& perception & temporal order, 7233 
photic, unopened eye single ganglion cells, cat, 5074 
physical & social, 6133 
pre & posttrial, avoidance retention, rat, 12064 
preference for variability, child & adult, 7292 
seeking, & arousal level, 10111 
self, & Seen & priming, pigeon, 7408 
sense modality & stimuli association, anterior cortex EEG, 3853 
sinusoidal light, & retinal ganglion cell response, 9699 
subliminal message effects measured by semantic differential, 481 
subliminal, & physiognomy, 8324 
successive reversal phenomenon, 3668 
tone intensity, & sucking response, neonate, 9879 
UHF radio, visual acuity & critical flicker fusion, rat, 3921 
& variation seeking behavior measurement, 544 
КК ШҮ & EEG саата a 263 
visual & auditory in infan adult stimulation preference, rat, 9779 
Stimulation/Central m P 
acquisition & discrimination & extinction, rat, 5061 
chemical, of reticular formation & avoidance responses, rat, 4003 
contralateral median nerve, & evoked potentials in aphasics, 11942 
electrical, & sleeplike & arousal behavior, rabbit, 2490 
electrical, of cortex, & alternation performance, monkey, 2487. 
hydrocortisone & diencephalon & midbrain activity, cat, 7453 
hypothalamus & aggression & is reaction representation, cat, 2489 
intracerebral electrode de emotional manifestations, organic 
| ШАШЫ patients, 12« ) 
ateral thalamus & food seeking response, rat, 2486 
& light ker, discrimination & тане Ору, 5171 
m al 'eniculate response to click, cat, 5058 
motor & respiratory responses, stimulus parameters, cat, 
noncontingent septal stimulation, rat, р “ERA 
nonspecific thalamic nuclei, & conditioning, cat, 12960 
Sensory fields control, of hypothalamus, cat, 8522 
visual cortex EEG during sleep & arousal in cat, 268 


absolute & differential cuin; 
acquisition stimuli change. 
acquisition, reintrodu 
| Bon) n" 12097 
alphabetic characters, in discrimination learni 
alternation rate & operant discrimination, rat À PN 
ambiguity causing concept difficulty, 2435 
ambiguous & structured, in Projective techniques, 8870 


audit i i i i i 
at xu hi o & differential response efficiency, psychotics & 


auditory & visual, & ovulation, dove, 12109 

change & emergent albedo preference, turtle, 348 

Change, Шш САИ Баг Pressing, rat, 9813 

change, reinforcement, deprivation & explorat it 
UE & B & form perception in ELS 54 
classification & stimulus characteristics & numerical ti 9644 
complexity & food as reward in rat, 1300 E 
complexity & restrictive responses, 2318 

component scale acceptance by visual art students, 2901 

compound verbal, & word association, 1079. 

шен attainment, color & form preference & cue function, children, 


2534 


Of successive reversals, children, 149 
extinction rate, rat, 12098 5 
ction & post-extinction instrumental response 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Stimulus 


conditioned. & motivational properties, 7530 
conditioned, redundancy, & secondary punishment, rat, 13026 
configuration & incidence of completion phenomenon, 3652 
configuration identification rate in visual field, 8338 
context & development on discrimination conflict, 8420 
context & tonal memory, 9515 4 
context stimuli pretraining & verbal PA learning, 4961 | 
control of patterning behavior & reward & nonreward, rat, 3968 
control, & instrumental behavior & acquired fear, rat, 12067 
correlates of visual discrimination & pattern complexity, monkey, 

353 


CS characteristics, & avoidance response, rat, 9811 < 
cutaneous nerve activity & noxious, 236 ы 
dimensional preferences, brightness & height, discrimination learn- 
ing, children, 12143 
display time & short term memory, retardates, 13456 А 
dissonance-associated, prominence & reduction, children, 6502 
domains & visual stimuli quantification & discrimination, 8317 
duration & presentation speed & memory, 4982 
duration & secondary reinforcement, 6267 
duration, mental retardation, visual pattern recognition, 10399 
exposure time & paired-associates learning, 4950 
extensity & generalization, 56 ' 
familiarization, nonverbal selective learning, 11796 
foveal flicker fusion with moving, 73 d 
identity & distinctness & new type of concept learning situation, 5003 
intermediate size problem & learning, 7319 
internal, intertrial interval & partial reinforcement, discrimination 
learning, rat, 9840 
Ce lus interval & rest period duration, classical conditioning, 


intertrial, & generalization of conditioned eyelid response, 4929 

irrelevant, as subsequent discriminanda, rat, 5172 

law of initial value, contradictions & methodology, 4703 

light intermittency & autokinctic effect, 8306 

looking time & stimulus familiarity & complexity, 11776 

meaningfulness vs R meaningfulness & R-S learning, 4942 ç 

modification mechanisms & partial reinforcement & sequential effects 
hypothesis, 12077 

multidimensional, discrimination & parallel vs serial processes, 11787 

near threshold differences & pitch memory, 8354 

Necker cube reversibility & presentation rate, 8305 

aoe CS pre-exposure & latent inhibition, goats & sheep, 

observation responses to novel & complex & asymmetrical complex, 
Preschool children, 12145 

observation time & personality differences, 8320 

optimal, & presentation strategy, learning sampling model, 4723 

ordered, dimensions & serial position & paired associate, 2344 

ordinal, conditioning, dog, 5160 

overtraining & intradimensional & extradimensional shifts, 8436 

paired associate learning, words & syllables & geometric forms, 

perceptual discrimination conditions, & response contingenci 

cs presentation & closed-loop magnetic tape averaging sy 


8422 
9552 


tem, 
PER & equality judgment dependency & interval between, 


presentation & evoked potential vs subsequent alpha frequency, 8531 

presentation mode & avoidance learning rate, 1336 | 
range & duration & contrast on size absolute judgments, 8325 

recall, & experimental paradigm, paired associate learning, 12885 

reinforcement of spontaneous electrodermal activity, 3669 

relevant & irrelevant, sequence, concept formation, 12921 

Tesponse power law & subjective rating, validity, 3527 

Tesponse temporal changes & frustration, rat, 10935 

& response uncertainty, [кенш recognition, 12802 
шеспе, in FI schedule & temporal placement, pigeon, 


retention, auditory, 11743- " 
sampling theory prediction & probability learning, 4936 

Secondary reinforcement, informative & noninformative, 9842 
secondary reinforcement, informative & noninformative, 9854 
Sensory, variation & retention, 6278 
Sequence & memory & choice in discrimination learning, 9550 

sl & paired associate learning, 1075 

hift, similarity & amount of training, 11809 
similarity & backward masking, perceptual segregation, 68 
similarity & reinforcement in pseudo-concept identification, 4978 
similarity in pretraining & trials & concept learning, 5006 
simultaneous vs successive, & recall, 8466 
Get & magnitude & numerical values of standard & loudness, 91 
&umulus Variation Seeking Scale, development, 8245 

subject similarity & degree of projection, 555 

television pictures & visual points loci, 9489 
tone Onset & end & reaction time, 11789 

UCS duration & Pavlovian fear conditioning, 8634 


Stimulus Generalization 


uncertainty & multiple choice interval length, 5016 
uncertainty & structure in immediate memory, 8473 
usage, origin & contemporary, 910 
values & subject responses & examiner interaction on TAT, 10139 
variation & affect, 2233 
visual field position & reaction time, 8315 
visual shapes, tachistoscopic recognition, variability & symmetry, 
children, 9488 
visual, & approach-avoidance responses, frog, 10923 
visual, discrete changes discrimination, 938 
Stimulus Generalization (see Generalization/Stimulus) 
Stimulus Intensity 
& acoustic duration & threshold, 12835 
& autism, color response on Holtzman inkblot, 5487 
conflict & generalization & later preference, 8796 
Si Жапон и sodium & conditioned avoidance response, rat, 


& duration & binocular disparity & depth perception, 10693 
duration & short term memory, retardates, 11436 
& duration in electrical stimulation scaling, 6136 
dynamism & adaptation level, criticism, 
eyelid conditioning, & partial reinforcement, 8426 
generalization & response duration, rat, 10945 
incentive value & short-term memory, 377! 
reduction & escape & instructions, 9562 
& saccadic eye movement & EEG, 11738 
signal, & auditory durations, 6172 
sound discrimination & fluctuating signal, 12834 
stimulus duration & apparent movement, 9467 
UCS intensity in eyed conditioning, 10779 
unexpected increase & reaction time, 8409 
visual perception of shape, & exposure duration, 8332 
visual perception, & flash pulse rate, 12819 
Stomach 
disorders, alcoholics, 4393 
inducing ulcers, rat, 10910 
loading & sucking response, puppy, 3947 
Story 
analysis, preschool children, 9885 
incomplete, projective test, child affect, France vs US, 4049 
Picture Story Completion Test validation, 7214 
Strategy 
& cross-modal transfer, monkey, 6455 
res problem solving & representation & clinical neurologists, 


game, & interpersonal trust, schizophrenics, 4458 

information acquisition & problem solving, 10817 

judgment on threat value of air raids, 10508 

ad control board operator, 13619 

optimal stimulus presentation, & sampling model of learning, 4723 
response, & transfer in pattern vs component discrimination, 4909 
stable state, & retarded youths, 8487 

sé AS & Machiavellian attitudes & measurement & behavior, 


Stress (see also Stress/Physiological, Conflict, Disaster) 
acceleration & vibration, motor performance, 6181 
& adopted children, 5822 
adrenocortical changes, extreme & repeated, rat, 7467 
adrenocorticotrophin-releasing hormonein peripheral blood, rat, 7452 
affiliation & approval motivation, female college student, 12333 
airsickness in student aviators, 2015 
anxiety measurement, forearm blood flow, & neurosis, 13348 
audiofeedback, performance with alcohol & caffeine, 2534 _ 
autonomic response, paranoid schizophrenia & homosexuality, 5742 
birth order & psychological symptoms, 8886 
& cff, 12997 
cold-induced, & age, rat, 6395 
cold, & modification of brain lesions in rat, 7400 
conversion reactions of troops, Viet Nam, 11320 
crisis theory & therapeutic change in small {ош 8935 
critical flicker frequency, fatigue indicator, 117 
discrimination task, physical threat, low vs high, 2283 
early experience & emotionality, rat, 3936 
EEG rhythms during, 7424 = 
clectrophysiological & acoustic сете Deo 10747 
emotional reaction to natural disasters, 8573 
emotional, & cardiovascular disease, 8569 
endogenous & exogenous sources, & illness, 13393 
eufunctional aspects, 2263 ç 
examination anxiety & prediction & physiological response & per- 

formance, 9215 

executive organization & individual adjustment, 13591 
experimental. lie detection & procedural interference, 8388 
exploratory behavior & habituation, rat, 5124 
& failure to thrive in infants, 10987 
family vulnerability, research propositions & theory, 2813 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


film, heart rate & skin conductance, 5771 
free fatty acid increase, & cancer, 6896 
sp & prenatal & premating, & adult behavior, rat, 2592 
2458 
Halstead Tactual performance test under severe environmental, 
males, 547 
headache & personality, 2859 
heat, & retention of visual discrimination, rat, 12999 
humor preferences & aggressive behavior & need aggression, 10749 
hunger & EEG, cat, 12998 
hunger, & brain cortex synaptic organization, rabbit, cat, 13000 
IPLE vs nonstress films, 5767 
induced use of alcohol, problem drinkers, 3126 
job related, & strain, industrial workers, 1998 
шашпа! psychiatric viewpoint, 4650 
manifest anxiety & perceptual defense, 8839 
maze learning, & reinforcement schedule, human, 9545 
military, supervisory threat, & decision making performance, 9293 
mouse killing & punishment, rat, 12099 
neural-hormonal response, dog, 6424 
paired-associate learning, children, anxiety, 2680 ^ 
perceptual & social isolation, 6182 
& perceptual defense, 72 
& perceptual isolation & need for stimulation, 96 
performance & trait prediction, 12326 
formance on experimental academic type task, 4870 
physiological responses to exercise, 7470 
pregnancy & offspring open field behavior, rat, 1278 
pregnancy, & nutrition, & neonatal development, 5210 
prenatal, & offspring behavior in rat, 312 
preweaning, & later locomotor behavior, rat, 8592 
private, & public ritual & mental & physical illness & cross cultural 
Orca sop book, 12308 
psychological, & coping process, $ 
psychological, secondary determiners, 10745 
rationalism vs empiricism, experimentation studies, 12745 
reaction time, & anxiety & experimenter variation, 8408 
reactions of regression & nervous dissolution, 3096 
resistance & thiosemicarbazide, rat, 5111 
responses to vicarious & direct threat, 8383 
rotating room, adaptation, ponon 10519 
rotation, visual perception & otolith & nonotolith information, 12996 
safety, situational, 8146 
shock threat & verbal conditioning, 11823 
situation manipulated, & identification, & mood change, 523 
student adjustment, 11505 
subliminal tion, & perceptual defense, 7237 
susceptibility, infants, 6490 
testing, special mission personnel, 13572 
ulcer susceptible rats & activation level, 5128 
verbal learning, & anxiety & motivation, 1082 
verbal learning, & anxiety & serial position, 12892 
verbal problem solving, instructions, & anxiety, 4998 
vocal expressions of emotion identification, 3692 
vocal response, electro-acoustical measurement, 9755 
word association response categories, college student, 10064 
Stress/Phy 
каро пи рон, їп ан И 237 
adrenalin injection & pregnancy ing in rat, 
CU of decuit іса! disturbance index, 2968 
KG, s automobile driving, 11981 
heat, di pretraining in temperate vs hot climate, 2569 
insulin & epinephrine & ACTH & cortisol, schizophrenic, 5085 
insulin & epinephrine & glucose & free fatty acid, schizophrenic, 5090 
osmotic, & water regulation, rat, 7468 
physical harm threat & combat training, 12001 
Pls rate, & observation of frustration, 10754 
research, data ing & experimental design, 1252 
susceptibility & emotionality, rat, 10896 
temperature/high & mental performance, 2251 
tyrosine transaminase induction inhibition, rat, 9756 
urinary sodium & potassium & prolonged environmental, rat, 9754 
Vocational Interest Blank 
biological science students’ scores, 1973 
college freshmen & 4 yr follow-up, interest change & grades in 
related courses, 10490 
compulsivity as moderator variable, 10639 
diploma vs basic collegiate program nursing scores, 12654 
& intelligence, 3591 
interests & accidents & disability, 4632 
job satisfaction predictor, 4634 
key development for selecting managers, 8269 _ 
Lik Insurance Salesman ` high school senior & 10 yr follow-up, 
13565 
& married women as occupational criterion groups, 8856 
MMPI Mf scores, females, 7211 
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‘Stroop Color Word Test 


ore panna scale КӨШ енә p tive 
racticing & nonpracticing physicians, women, 
Predicted séore & self awareness & EPPS need, 5459 
technical & commerce male graduates, 1952 
< validation, long term interest stability, 12646 
vocational personality types & psychological needs, 12644 
Stroop Color Word Test (see Color-Word) 
Student (see also next headings) 
- ability & programed instruction, 7018 
academic achievement & self concept, sex segregated 8th graders, 
11451 
achievement & recognized problems, adolescents, 11481 
adult class in psychology & psychometric characteristics, 1584 
aggressiveness prediction by Rorschach, children, 10133 
anxiety & cognition, elementary school, 13515 
anxiety & learning to read, 11482 _ E "e 
beautician, intelligence & personality & mechanical ability, 8250 
broken home & school behavior, 8057 Е ч 
business school, job recruitment & personality & biography, 13567 
character learning, pictorial material & writing, first grade, 1022 
classmate status & grade & implicit reinforcement, 
creative thinking abilities in gifted & normal, 8832 
creative, & educational institution barriers, 743 
DAT applicability to Hindi speakers, 9430 
diagnostic test, selection & possibilities & limitations, 7222 
disciplinary, differences, 70. 
drop-outs as assistant teachers, 4624 
elementary school, counseling & sociometric status, 10475 
ey school, in windowless classroom, 703 
emotionally disturbed, teacher training, 13549 
entrance age & achievement, review, 11455 
extended Ji program evaluation, 11450. 
grade level & flag preference, Canada, 1506 
uidance, 3394 
appiness in coeducational vs single-sex grammar school, 7035 
health services in England, handbook, 3512 
ШЫ еы grouping & reading instruction, elementary school, 
image of self & other postgraduates, 13525 
intelligence & achievement & creativity & anxiety & confidence, 
elementary school, 13529 Eh 
intelligence & creative thinking & sociometric status, 8062 
intelligence grouping & achievement, 6994 
intelligence test & selective court acceptance, England & Scotland & 
Wales, 10448 7 
intelligence testing, inferior, MA & IQ operationally defined, 9418 
interest patterns & social desirability, elementary & junior high 
school, 13129 
IQ gains & teacher expectancies, 12603 
knowledge & creativity, engineering, 13491 
language development, active game vs workbook, 3rd grade, 160 
language laboratory vs classroom methods, 7th grade German, 11457 
leadership, anxiety & dominance need, 6597 
learning difficulties & self concept, 13465 
location & teacher role & educational television learning, 10431 
memorization of poetry, silent vs recital, primary eme 1097 
mental health & counseling ideas of Asian & American, 9086 
mental health programs, community & state, book, 13410 
Minnesota Personality Scale modified for New Zealand culture, 885 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory use in Britain,9222 — ` 
Se UA EST style & learning, 11454 
'cupational int s & aptitudes, 9th grade Chil 
opinions of teacher motivating malice Seer oe qp 
peus) ШЕ SET conception vs logical structure, 1125 
T elementa; second; 
К Z= pa 
сһег- i i 
arithmetic, 11474. 8700р teaching methods, 7th grade 
rank E performance. 13555 
ет self image & reading achievement, 11483 
n i ü i F 
“imap Mie o correlated with mental & social variables, 
relationship with teacher, & academic achievement, 45: 
remedial techniques for underachieving, « Vds у 
Rokeach's belief 8 prejudice icaevingeflementaty school, 3403 
cience Research Associates Readi 
2nd graders, 11494 ing Laboratory vs normal program, 
seminary, success differentiation by CPI, 8864 
Sex segregation, Ist & 2nd graders, 11466 T 
Shaw Blocks performance test & vocabulary test, 38 
slow learners, diagnostic methods & procedures, 7058 
ш шор fecha Sree of moral traits, 11088 
social class & reading achievement & WIS‘ 
graders, 11490 g C subtest pattern, 4th 
social distance, in US & German & Japanese, 458 
stress adjustment, 11505 


structural linguistic instruction & sequential patterns, jr high, 6610 
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Student/College 


summarizing ability of prose content, elementary school, 1026 

teacher & ideal teacher discrepancies, 11479 

teacher attributes, attitude, 4596 хо; 

teacher education, & attitude change & community participation, 
7075 

teacher-pupil interaction & arithmetic class invisible child, 10439 

& teacher, communication & degree of control, grade school, 4201 

test performance comparison of American & Indonesian, 6105 

theological, & personality, 5927 

underachievement, India, 8th grade, 10421 

verbal arithmetic problems mastery 5th grade, 1010 

visual art, & acceptance of stimulus component scale, 2901 

vocational school & work tests & vocational fitness, 10453 


Student/College 


ability to randomize characters, 7299 

ability, vs junior college vs noncollege, 5901 

academic achievement & group рус! iotherapy, authority, 5577 

academic achievement & season of birth, 6625 

academic achievement & anxiety & neurotic traits, 7044 

academic achievement & rating instructor ‘acteristics, 10428 

academic achievement & spelling ability, 11463 

academic achievement prediction, 11491 

academic motivation, & high school student & college graduate, 
10415 


academic performance & mental health & personality, 4573 J 

academic performance prediction & SCAT & 4 yr grade point 
average, 12758 

academic prediction of junior college students, 8035 

academic primogeniture & birth order, 2720 r 

acculturation & personality among Japanese-American, 5480 

achievement in different types of colleges, 4570 

achievement prediction in college student, 3372 

achievement prediction by ACE scores & principal ratings & 12th 
grade achievement, 11487 

achievement, with low predicted grades, 3255 

admission of transfer students & Valentine Reasoning Test, 3374 

advanced education aspirations change, teacher & peer effects, 4598 

affiliation & achievement & teacher warmth, 13522 

affiliation & род motivation & stress, female, 12333 

affiliation need, female, 4190 

Recon expression, introversion-extraversion & emotionality, 


American students' images of India & Indians, 8052 
anal conflict & defense mechanism & abstraction, 11139 


attitudes toward disabled, 5363 

attrition & occupational certainty, 12607 

authoritarianism, punishment of assassin of Kennedy, 4240 
autobiography & CPI achievement motivation, 10106 

birth control & information & attitudes, freshman girls, 12609 
blood pressure & recall of parent-child relations, 5769 
body sight & touch accessibility, parents & close friends, 13120 
body type & flexibility & anthropometry, male, 8884 
Canadian, social attitudes, DOS 
Nc marriage orientation in vocational development, women. 
career vs homemaking aspirations & sex role, women, 12245 
Саце 16 PF correlates of parent-child relationship, 2705 
centrality of occupation & evaluation-cognitive congruency & occu- 

раны choice, 12659 

chil id rearing & personality, 1438 
childhood experience memories & anomie, & college students, 9623 
aon punishment perceptions & anxiety, 12164 

1 оїсе of college, factor analysis of explanations, 8059 
class placement & mathematics entrance exam, 8065 
clinical psychology & search for identity, 10556 
conformity in amusement behavior, field rating technique, 12280 
connotative reactions to disability labels, 7046 
correlates of happiness & unhappiness, 12250 
ele ga Sanon rate, 1967 

inseling, 25 yr follow-up, ; 

dating & Social dass 276: M 


Student/College 


deaf, leadership training, 5848 

defensiveness & anxiety, sex difTerences, 6641 

deferred social кашы он in college setting, 6554 

degree attainment vs dropping out & family precedent, 11484 

dependency motivation Pen rc DR 7699 

dogmatism & learning, 5929 

dogmatism & neurosis, women, 8861 

drop-out, psychotherapist countertransference reaction, 5515 

dropout, accepted & rejected for treatment, & personality, 10355 

dropout, rate of mental disturbance, Britain, 7958 

dropout, review of literature, 5905 

education, norms for Concept Mastery Test, 9429 

ego-strength, sex differences, & sex role, 5476 

тойон & mental disorders & suicide, counseling & therapy, book, 
12 

emotional disturbance epidemiology, 4431 

emotional disturbance classification & guidance, 11504 

environment & attitude change, 3365 

EPPS & needs, India & US women, 9967 

ESP scoring level vs MMPI, 7155 

evening, personality & academic achievement, 10444 

expectations before entering, College Characteristics Index, 12614 

experimental subjects' role, 9449 

& faculty concept of real & ideal teacher, 11516 

failure motivation & perceived maternal child rearing, 13096 

family size & socioeconomic status & parental values, 7602 

Fear Survey Schedule, sex differences, 4235 

female, career vs homemaking oriented, values & interests, 8782 

foreign, & concurrent validity of English test, 3566 

foreign, needs & attitudes & problems, 13517 

Tee as: 


ation, & schizophrenic, number of interviews, 4227 
free speech advocates, background data, 10017 
freshman, achievement & self estimated grades & SAT, 1949 
freshmen counseled & noncounseled comparison, 12631 
Ghanaian, personality & academic performance, 7050 
group guidance with transfer, on probation, 772 
group influence, graduate study aspiration, 2828 
qud needs, India survey, 4623 
ale & weight & ponderal index, male smokers & nonsmokers, 
2360 


high school achievement & test results as predictors, 3564 

high vs low creativity group performance, 11158 

hostility & socioeconomic status & ethnic group, 13202 

housing arrangements & need satisfaction & withdrawal, 12608 

hypnotic susceptibility, factor analysis, 10740 

identification & sex & change in college major, 8051 

identity crisis & commitment to occupation & ideology, 7584 

imitation & confidence in model & self, women, 1008' 

incoming expectancy content & freshman grades, 4594 

India & US, goals & values, 5316 

India, expectations about аш partner, 12216 

India, intelligence & adjustment & academic achievement, 12615 

India, self concept contradictions & omissions, 12328 

individual & social values in, caste groups, India, 1477. 

individual programed, vs traditional instruction, physiology course, 
13508 

intelligence level & reaction to frustration in verbal task, 987 

interpersonal perception scaling, 11110 а E 

intolerance & authoritarianism changes & sorority & nonsorority, 
5381 

intuitive thinking stability, 11869 4 

Japanese-Americans, classroom responsiveness, 12231 

junior college, characteristics, factor analysis, 11461 

junior college, vocational curricula, personality, 5475 

law school, achievement prediction, 9434 

leadership & personal factors, 7652 У 

learning of prose & audio vs visual presentation, 143 

life goals, measurement, 5471 — . | 2 

& longitudinal change in authoritarianism & intolerance, 5382 

male, anxiety & GSR, projective drawing, 4257 

management, job choice, location & starting salary & work type & 
company size, 13560 > 

marital role preferences & cross cultural comparisons, 5368 

married & single, personality needs & self-rated happiness, 5309 

maternal childrearing, & sensitivity to shame, male, I d 

maternal childrearing & sensitivity to social censure, male, 10113 

mature women, self concept changes & student role evaluation, 10437 

Maudsley Personality Inventory, US & Britain, 10123 

medical school, prediction of success, 5907 _ | 

mental disorders attitude & problem labelling & treatment referrals, 
11095 

mental health & adjustment, 7040 - 

mental health communications & effects of time, 5430 

mental illness prediction with MMPI, 2936 

merit scholar progress & 8 year follow-up, 7687, 

MMPI К scale & defensiveness, Protestant seminary, 10120 

‚ MMPI profiles, India, 2947 
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Student/College 


MMPI, emotional disturbance, 1562 

multiple discriminant prediction of major, 13535 

need & projection of traits on parents, 2914 

need achievement following success or failure, female, 6642 

needs & academic achievement, Australia & US, 8744 

Negro, bias against Negroes, 2759 

nonacademic accomplishment assessment questionnaire, 7202 

normal, & group therapy, 3038 

occupation patterns of male graduates, 4627 

occupational aspiration & academic achievement, 7681 

occupational certainty & academic achievement, freshmen, 12643 

occupational interest & socioeconomic level, 3417 

occupational interest, before & after college, 4633 

occupational interest measurement, 5971 

occupational values & sex & age, 4601 

occupational values & career choice, seniors, 13562 

parent-child relationships & divergent thinking, female, 8723 

parental behavior description, 1459 

ЛЛ child rearing practices & verbal & mathematical ability, 

performance prediction & Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 3553 

personal preference & bodybuild, male, 485 

personality assessment Q sort, cross-culture study, 11140 

personality assessment methods, judgments by psychology students 
about case, 12305 

personality change, 12183 

& personality development & participation in athletics, 6658 

personality differences of dropouts, 9217 

personality integration, female, 10093 

personality of pre-theology majors, 11070 

personality rigidity & instructor vs exam grades, 4591 

positive psychotherapeutic responses & relevant factors, 4322 

poverty background & motivation & expectations, Negro, 13125 

prediction of academic success, Armed Forces test, 59: 

prediction of academic achievement & background variables, 5944 

predictive validity of SCAT & ACT, women, 4603 

prejudice & social adjustment, women, 11 

& prejudice in Negro & white, 5383 

primary & quasi-primary group attachment, 12278 

problem drinkers & self-evaluation, 4401 

problem solving ability & creativity, 4223 

problems & over & under achievement, 10436 

problems, clinical approach, 3398 Й У 

& professional as counselor & comparative effectiveness, 8088 

professor preferences, 9219 ng 

progra! ini nal relationships im rovement, 13494 

psychiatric morbidity, Great Britain, 571 ! 

psychiatric presens, 4274 nit 

psychiatry & counseling, development & clinical problems, 10350 

psychological health & Sentence Completion test, 7725 

psychological illness prediction, Cornell Medical Index, 1 1503 

rating of nality vs ability in occupational Success, 5930 

rating scale for teacher's effectiveness, Purdue University, 12636 

reading ability & lateral dominance, 11182 

reading ability & personality, women, 8835 

reading ability, in teacher training, in Africa, 9229 

reading deficiency & personality & adjustment, 5902 

reading skills & study habits, commuter vs residence, 4597 

recall of parental reward patterns & values US & foreign, 12204 

regressive emotional behavior, 10434 

rejection & ratings of hunger, 5775 

religious attitudes, 6569 

repression-sensitization & perceptual defense, 10109 М 

retention or dismissal decision, performance rating scale, 13471 

role playing & sensitivity to deception attempts in interview, 9253 

Rorschach stimulus value & Japanese vs American, 11180 

Rorschach, drop-outs, longitudinal study, 5482 — 

rule learning & categorization, development, & children, 11014 

schizophrenia & academic achievement, | 1341 

self concept & expectation & academic achievement, 12612 

self constructs vs occupational preferences, 9267 

self rating & life goals, 12625 

Self-Disclosure Inventory & MMPI K scale & sex, 12343 

services in Indian universities, conference proceedings, 4580 

sex differences in neuroticism, 7610 И TM 

sex differences in TAT ambiguity & hostility & projection, 10136 

sex-role conflict & achievement motivation, women, 

sexual behavior, & university administration, book, 2772 

smoking & academic achievement, 12589 

smoking attitude & behavior & beliefs, males, 5358 

smoking attitudes, women, 12252 

smoking аш idees Аз 

smoking, psycho-social factors, à ig 

social attitudes & position on controversial social issue, 5361 

social attitudes & semantic-differential technique, 5362 _ 

social attitudes & selectivity in mass communication media, 5440 

social class & occupational choice, freshmen, 5337 
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Student/Gifted 


social distance of Jewish vs non-Jewish, 462 
i social role conflict, student vs student kitchen worker, 10019 
sources of help used by cerebral palsied, 
STEP scores & over & underachievement, 10452 
stimulus similarity & pseudo-concept identification, 4978 
structured-objective Rorschach, sex differences, 10140 
Study of Values & buying preference, 10124 
stuttering & fluency, 11394 
superior, honors curriculum, book, 4562 . Ае 
& susceptibility to distraction, underachieving & achieving, 119 
SVIB occupational interest change & grades in related courses, 
freshman & 4 yr follow-up, 10490 _ 
SVIB scores of, biological science, & high school, 1973 
TAT & personality differences, India, 2965 
teacher relationship & experience & expertness, 4625 
three dimensional classification of occupations, graduates, 5970 
Trail Making Test & scholastic aptitude & norms, males, 39 
training & clinical prediction of college success, 8982 
unethical academic behavior & in high school, 7045 
uses of cognitive & noncognitive test measures by colleges, 4560 
value-expectation discrepancy, & counselor's values, 10349 
values & attitudes & university departments, 10442 
values & expectations & impression formation, 9535 
values, Allport-Vernon scale, 7628 
values, vs Peace Corps volunteers, 6571 д 
visual perception development, search & scanning, & children, 11713 
vocational choice & personality, 13559 
vocational decision making process, males, 12648 
vocational guidance, women, career vs home, 8101 
vocational indecision & academic achievement, 12653 
11 tests, рие validity, state college, 3563 
Student/Gifted (see Gifted) 
Student/Graduate 
accessibility & informal social relationships, 13131 
business, labor negotiation, preplanned strategy, 9300 
& creativity vs academic achievement, 6631 
dentistry & new interdisciplinary dimension in research training, 7171 
doctoral training in clinical psychology, 6065 
graduate school success prediction & elementary & secondary 
education majors, 12759 
images of occupational groups, India, 11527 
Miller Analogies Test prediction & objective & subjective success 
«е, 13534 Ж + Р 
psychology, empathic understanding of patient, 7964 
rel КЕНЕ 5344 EE 
selection for Pakistani postgraduate students of business, 4607 
Student/High School 
кш & nonacademic accomplishment & ACT, college applicants, 
academic achievement & peer evaluation, 4102 
academic achievement ARS Negro students, 8064 
academic interests, 921 
academic motivation, & college student & college graduate, 10415 
academic orientation & social dating & peer relations, 4590 
achievement test construction, participation, & performance, 3377 
activities factor analysis, & performance, 1435 
imas zu & problem areas, 3367 
adjustment in college, accelerated, 8056 
Africa, social distance & father's education, 8751 
aspirations & high school environment, 9210 
attitude toward ideal novel & novel selection, 5924 
attitude toward study hall & grades, 11478 
attitudes & CBS-TV National Citizenship Test, 10075 
attitudes & experiences, US 10th graders in Turkey, 13124 
attitudes, Southeast Asia war & personality & ability tests, 12261 
basketball leaders, personality & physical characteristics, 8726 
below average, mathematics teaching methods, 11464 
civic activity involvement, 446 
class withdrawal, prediction& prevention, 3400 
CE preferences & achievement, 8826 
ES lege x ува pien II year study, book, 1430 
ollege Board English Composition Test & i 
concept of true love, 11093 Lx ea 5 
counseling, GATB longitudinal study, 10471 
counseling, GATB predictive validation, 10474 
creativity & eee & teacher rating, 531 
decision making ability, & achievement & activities, 4097 
delinquency & school attendance & dropout, 6823 
disadvantaged, potential dropout, guidance, book of readings, 10418 
dogmatism in parents, adjustment, 8721 É 
dropout & curriculum changes, 5936 
dropout, involuntary & retarded & capable, 10430 
dropout, social milieu of school, 13513 
educational goals, India, 12611 
ego identity, 6524 
, emotional health, grades 7 & 8 & 9,8724 
expectation of success & failure & performance, 7286 
gifted, aspirations & creativity, 5281 
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Stuttering 


giftedness in mathematics, factor analysis, 1553 л 

grade placement & maternal identification & perceived parent 
similarity, 9947 š оф на я " 

health problems & educational implications, India, 3362 

industrial education, attitude, 3396 7 

intelligence & change in occupational interest, 10473 

interest & intelligence & achievement, 7055 

interview predictive validity in pupil selection, 6993 

interview test of critical thinking, 6293 

language development in senior class, 4195 — 

learning algebraic factoring & mistakes analysis, 1012 

memorization methods, 1105 nef 

mental health careers program, 2 4 

MMPI & intelligence & achievement & learning difficulties, 13528 

music perception test, 3569 _ ; 

Negro, & academic motivation & achicvement, 460 

occupational interest & commercial vs academic high school, 5908 

occupational interest & teacher influence, 10470 - 

occupational satisfaction of female, 8122 

occupational stereotypes, 10476 

occupational values ernalization, 9257 

personality & creativi " 12: m 

personality tests & college major Pn 5941 

physical fitness & popularity, 872: 

prediction of college attendance, 5899 

programed text & narrative version & retention, 11472 

psychiatric hospital employment, 4366 

readiness for vocational planning, 771 

Rorschach statistical analysis, girls, 11178 + 

scholastic ability data acceptance & personal adjustment. 5926 

scholastic achievement change, 3380 

school assembly program, 13478 

seminary & nonseminary, & maturity, 5276 

slow learners vocational expectation & occupational experience, 9272 

social class & multiple-counseling, 5950 

& social desirability of trait descriptive terms, 4142 

socioeconomic pec on & examination failure, India, 13511 

socioeconomic status & attitudes toward realization of adult goals, 
males, 9942 

socioeconomic variations & values & participation, 7597 

study habits & attitudes survey, India, 7041 

Summer Science Training Program, 6996 

SVIB Life Insurance Salesman scale, & 10 yr follow-up, 13565 

& two period high school day, 7012 

underachieving, achievement motivation training, 3333 

unethical academic behavior & in college, 7045 

upper-middle class, educational plans & preferences, 1941 

values, change, & family & religion & sex differences, 4599 

vocation interest, India, 2712 

vocational aspiration, extraversion & neuroticism, 7709 

vocational interests & curriculum planning, Chile, 11453 

vocational suitability prediction from school records, 7082 

Student/Medical 

attitudes toward psychiatry & psychiatrists, 8174 

birth order & parent socioeconomic level, 3498 

emotional stress & psychological problems, 11528 

humanizing experience program, 3502 

learning style, 8034 

mental illness & law attitudes, 11092 

nationality stereotypes, 4165 

objective vs reasoning professional examinations, 7053 

personality stereotypes of US & foreign, 7717 

sex education in medical curriculum, 3503 

Study 

habits & attitudes, high school student, India, 7041 

habits & reading skills & personal problems, in college students, 4597 

hall & grades, high school student attitude, 11478 

how-to-study course, college student attitude & achievement, 12617 

ind SY vs traditional teaching method, & achievement, college, 


skills course, motivation & voluntary enrollment, 8082 
sociological case, & historical materialism, 449 

Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 

adaptation & learned behavior, 11401 

adaptation & theoretical approximations, 3283 

andaxin & trioxazin & amizyl treatment, 12556 

audience size & perceived difficulty, 8001 

case history of cure, child, 9065 

cerebral hemisphere dominance & brain lesions, 11393 

& dyslexia, simultaneous reading therapy, 9124 

& experimental analysis of rhythm, 3282 

fluency, college students, 11394 

& middle ear muscle behavior, 9129 

onset, & insecurity, 696 

protensity estimates, & nonstutterers, 11399 

Psychoanalytic therapy, anxiety & fear, 7995 

semantic satiation, 11392 7, 

& sensory feedback, 7993 
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Subception 


speech when alone, 3284 

spontaneous recovery, 9130 

stammering children, intelligence, 12557 

stuttered word properties, 10377 

stutterers' reaction to imposed silence, 9123 

syndrome & therapy, book, 694 

theoretical approxi ions, adaptation & predictive accuracy, 5850 

therapy & client-clinician relationships, 11390 

therapy prognosis & MMPI, 11395 

time pressure effects, 1872 

trifluoperazine & amylobarbitone therapy, 1693 

word properties & hesitation, 6950 
Subception (see also Defense/Perceptual) 

GSR & verbal report & word recognition, 4829 

simple laboratory demonstration, 3612 
Success (see also Achievement, Failure) 

associated words & perceptual recognition, 1077 

clinical prediction of college, vs training, 8982 

degree & task liking, 8389 

expectancy, & choice of reward, 2447 

expectation & failure & performance, high school student, 7286 
ation & performance opportunity & decision, 11556 
lure & delay behavior change, retarded & normals, 6986 
ailure in learning of easy & complex tasks, 4974 


& failure, & card sorting performance, mentally retarded adults, 


10397 
future, probability & coalition formation, 12924 
high school dropout, Marine Corps, 13573 
interpersonal learning experiences & explaining, & failure, 7749 
job, imperatives, 12681 
management, crisis & anxiety, failure, & total self, book, 7110 


Miller Analogies Test prediction & objective & subjective, criteria, 


13534 
need achievement, & failure, college women, 6642 
noncontingent, & probability learning, 11895 
occupational, personality vs ability, rating by college student, 5930 
prediction, for steno-typist clan, 12619 
prior, & failure & expectation & performance, 4886 


probability & incentive magnitude & heart rate & reaction time. 8387 
probability & subjective task difficulty & achievement motivation, 


10756 

probability, & incentive, & heart rate, & reaction time, 135 

school & boys’ sex role patterns, 5-6 yr olds, 4145 

simultaneous linear prediction, of event, 10601 

task, & liking & satisfaction, 794 
Sucking 

nonnutritive, & cardiac rate, infants, 3910 

nonnutritive, & tone intensity stimulation & feeding, neonate, 9879 

nonnutritive, rate & rest & recovery, neonate, 9880 

stomach loading, puppy, 3947 

Py. frequency in young, rabbit, 2591 

& swallowing development, cerebral palsied infant, 4541 

thumb, lisping & open-bite malocclusions, children, 11398 
Sugar К 

Concentration & deprivation procedure & conditioned jaw move- 

ment, rabbit, 12042 

conditioned aversion & X-ray exposure, rat, 9747 

hunger motive, levels & insulin treatment, 7455 mE 

qualitative identification of taste, sodium chloride stimuli, 11753 

running speed in rat, & alcohol shifts, 3959 

sodium & saccharin solution preferences, rat, 10893 

sucrose reinforcement thresholds, deprived rat, 5182 
Suggestibility (see also Suggestion) 

hypnotic behavior beans 2260 3 

hypnotic susceptibility, factor analysis, college student, 10740 

hypnotic, & role taking aptitude, 6193. 4 

& iatrogenic hypochondriacal neurosis & individual therapy, 1132: 

LSD & mescaline & psilocybin, 7871 

primary, & psychotomimetic drugs, 3906 _ 

psychotherapy for phobias & desensitization, 3007 

& susceptibility & acquiescence in hypnotic performance, 110 

waking-imagination & hypnosis responsiveness, 10742 
Suggestion (see also Hypnosis) 

Ames Trapezoid Illusion reversal rate, 7238 

behavior therapy, hypnosis & desensitization, 12397 

experimental pain response parameters, 3 

hypnotic levels & effectiveness, 368. К 

posthypnotic, & rationalization mechanisms, 6192 

posthypnotic, effect on process of dreaming, 4863 LA 

response during sleep & intervening waking amnesia, SE 

responsiveness & waking & imagination & hypnosis, 8. 


& sensory deprivation & field dependence & perceptual regression, 


11995 
& sensory deprivation, 3676. 

Suicide (sec also Death, Homicide) we 404 
& accidental death, comparative psychiatric study, 
adolescence, causes & social isolation, 9013 
adolescents, attempt. by poisoning, 5687 
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Survey 


& anxiety or depressive reaction, hospital patients, 11304 
attempt, psychiatric facility contact, 3078 
& attempted suicides, in psychiatric patients, 610 
attempted, & personality characteristics, psychiatric patients, 7860 
attempted, self injury as new terminology, 13332 
attempts, adolescent girls, 10246 
attempts, children, 12478 
& attempts, Netherlands, 10-24 yr olds, 10245 
attempts, statistical study, 4403 
cardiac & respiratory disease, 4402 
children & adolescents, attempt, & therapy. 5685 
children & adolescents, depression, hospitalization, 5686 
children & adolescents, & in family, 5691 
client centered psychotherapy, threat, 1671 
clinical problem & rage, 12077 
college students, emotional & mental disorders, counseling & therapy, 
book, 12610 
cultural determinants & Japan, 12476 
drugs & open hospital, 10249 
Durkheim on, psychoanalytic view, book, 6814 
elderly of Dublin Ireland, 6815 
follow-up study, veteran patients, 7875 
& homicide, 6821 
homicide &, in nonliterate societies, 1780 
impulse-defense implications in amnesia, case history, 9066 
life histories & hospital records, 10247 
mental hospital patient, & alcoholism, 1775 
& migration, Negro, 8757 
motivation, behavior as clinical-psychological problem, 11307 
notes & language usage & social maturity, 5434 
outreach program & psychiatric nurse role, 5692 
parent, & emotional disturbance in child, 627 
& parental death, neurotics, 10248 
parental, & disturbed reàction of child, 13415 
patient & psychotherapists reaction, 5689 
hysical & mental illness, England, 1774 — Ais B 
'otential Suicide Personality Inventory, critical incident technique, 


9423 
prediction scale, 5683 
prevention & psychiatric treatment, 11309 
prevention telephone service, | yr experience, 4405 
prévention, community services, 7874 
psychotherapy, & depression, 5688 
rate increase in Okinawa, 3139 d 
research & non-rejection of null poesia 5690 
risk evaluation & counseling, 177: 
& risk taking behavior, & gambling & sports, book, 191 
schizophrenia, 639 п 1 
self-evaluations of suicidal mental hospital patients, 1 1305 
semantic differential, tendency, children, 4062 
separation & attempted, psychiatric patients, 11306 
suicidal persons, psychotherapy & management, 13333 
symptoms preceding, in children & adolescents, 611 
tendency & diazepam treatment, 10197 
The Samaritans & prevention & history, book, 12479 
Thomas Mann, 5684 deu 
threat case histories & diagnosis, children, 10250 
violence, homicide & a; ravated assault, 4408 — 
work record & ді behavior, mental hospital escapee, 11259 
Fendi k Sp hoanalytic Interpretation) 
Sul see Psychoanalytic Inter] o 
A (see qus Authority, Leadership) J 
effectiveness & performance area system attitudes, 11561 
formal authority of supervisor, N 
group produ оа vs compulsory help from supervisor, 
418 i ў 
industrial foremen ratings & convergent job expectations, 5998 
job modification & product quality improvement, 4641 
job-design treatment, performance & intervening effects, 4663 
labor-management conflict, front line, & leadership style, 8143 
military, threat, & decision making performance, 29. 
motivation & satisfaction, Finnish supervisors, 4651 
personnel selection role, 13571 
& PECIA process change, 
567 


uestionnaire, iron & steel industry in Britain, 10517 
PUES & peer-group nominations, enlisted Marines, 11551 л 
rating of subordinate & зарари of supervisor, 711 

entific & technical personnel, 815 ККЕ: 
но vs Apu self description, & leadership traits, Ta ie 
Supervisory Practices Inventory & Supervisory Inventory on Hum 

Relations, validity, 8273 А 
worker agreement оп job descriptions, 9291. om 
worker attitude toward MUI 
fidence & info: T 2 
eo Check-List, RE Questionnaire, Scale, Test) 
ous vs public response, 

AOI psychology. historical survey, 4694 


dyadic communication recording, 


SVIB 


design & time in advertising research, 6018. 
CES attitude measurement, & questionnaire, book, 10643 
epidemiologic, & psychiatric care, validity & review, I0153 
Maryland Parent Attitude, child rearing, 12165 
mental health, & psychiatric evaluation & validity, 10234 
public opinion, nonresponse, 10013 A 
research use of projective tests, 2958 

SVIB (see Strong сон Interest Blank) 

Symbol hoo à 
alphanumeric legibility & display, 13615 
& communication as social interaction & message systems, 11116 


display, legil & line scan orientation, 9474 

display, i & comparison of displays, 9483 
display, legibility of common 5 letter words on TV, 9484 
display, legibility vs brightness, 9493 


display, legibility & resolution vs size vs viewing angle, 9494 
SER pow & Leroy vs Courtney symbols, 9495 
display, CDS comparison of displays, 9496 
dynamic vision & alphanumeric, legibility, 13617 
evaluation ability, 181 How seq 
experimental design symbolization & model derivation, 10594 
roup psychotherapy, expression, 11220 
identification & misregistration in color additive displays, 10696 
logical, & discovery, experience & language, 4204 
meaningful representation vs real stimulation, 10676 ү 
Piaget's views on thought, functioning & neobehaviorism, 3490 
relationships, person-person & qon in 12254 
resolution & identification of televised, speed & accuracy, 67 
"response & oddity problem solving, squirrel monkey, 12038 
& road signs, vs word, 815 
& sign & БЕД communication research, 7663 
LAE vs asymbolic reasoning & personality, 12910 
taught by learning set, 8415 
ultrapersonal, meaning of numbers in dreams, 4387 
visual perception of figures & symbolic schemes, 8336 
Symbolism 
expressive sound, 5424 
phonetic, & cognition, color naming, 13179 
phonetic, & psycholinguistics, 2847 
play, early childhood, 8684 
universal phonetic, 8810 
universal phonetic, 8813 
visual pornon of figurative & symbolic schemes, 8337 
Sranane ervous System (see Nervous System /Autonomic) 
symposium 
aircraft sonic-boom problem, 9506 
Anorexia nervosa, Germany, 3165 
APA 74th annual convention program, 11603 
applied psychology, in Barcelona, 3418 
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аши & values & motivation, American catholic college students, 


behavior in organizations, 7108 

Conference on Guided Learning, proceedings, book, 13482 
Duke U Council on Gerontology, 5286 

dyslexia, 4581 

educational developments & 
electroretinography. problems, in Erevan, 836 

forward to Proceeding, on adjustment to aging, 11038 
history of international psychological congresses, 11593 
Ed psychologist 


industrial psychologisi 
industrial psychologist & 
applicants, 9285. 
Leningrad Pharmacological Society, 3514 
mental retardation, Canadian Feder. 
motor handicapped children, 7977 
myasthenia ravis, third international, 9652 
narcissism, Paris Psychoanalytic Soci ‚5631 
National Association for Mental Health, 1966, London, 10570 
Papers at Operations Research Societ i ° 
philosophical problems in biology, USSR, 4696 
posthypnotic amnesia & discussion, 8381 
posthypnotic amnesia & discussion. 8382 
psychiatric journal reports review, France, 10552 
psychological national meeting as changing social system, 6066 
psychopathy & neurosis & social viewpoint, 2985 
psychopathy & neurosis & therapeutic procedures, 2993 
Psychopathy & neurosis & psychoanalytic view on 
AH & neurosis & clinical viewpoint & ai 


psychopathy & neurosis & 
Psychopathy & neurosis & 
pscyhopathy & neurosis & 


phenomenological viewpoint, 3012 
psychoanalytic view on infancy, 3016 
biological viewpoint, 3019 


emotionally disturbed children, 12592 


& equal employment Opportunity problem, 
t & problems in test performance of job, 9282 
employment opportunity, introductions 


al-Provincial Conference, 6985 


29th national meeting, 7168 


adulthood, 3003 
imbulatory patients, 


reinforcement theory in psychological treatment & retardates, 10396 


student services in Indian universities, 4580 
USSR, personality & perception & paroptic vision, 12734 
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23rd Congress of Communist Party of Soviet Union & tasks of 
psychology, 11601 ЧА 

24th Congress of German Association for Psychology, 6072 

5th Institute on Preventive Psychiatry, proceedings, book, 12740 

7th Nordiska Psykologi meeting, 10571 


choses, 8916 

choice in fantasy, & sociocultural factors, 1471 

emotional disturbance, prostitution, 3164 

endogenous depression, women, 10316 

formation, psychoanalytic interpretation, 1720 

Ganser, & interpretation, 8987 

language disabilities, children, 9131 - 1 

medical & psychiatric, North American & Latin American patients, 
13121 

medical evaluation & short-term psychotherapy duration, 5523 

mental patient, questionnaire validity, 10236 

pseudoschizophrenic syndrome, 900 

psychiatric, & residence change, 13313 мн 

psychiatric, & transcultural comparison, Argentina & US, 11284 

psychological & somatic, & hostility, psychotics & neurotics, 

psychological, & stress situations & birth order, 8886 

psychophysiologic, & cross cultural Cornell-Aro medical survey & 
criticism, 13392 ^ 

psychophysiological, alcoholics, 4393 d 

rating, longitudinal study with chronic schizophrenics, 435 

removal & recovery in ШКОК ару, 3009 

schizophrenia, early, 7! f 

& subjective experiences in current depressive states, 5763 

symptomatology of various forms of oligophrenia, 3287 

withdrawal, imipramine therapy abrupt termination, 10203 


24 


analysis, & training requirements, Navy, 3437 

approach in education, 9193 

autonomous sequential, & part systems, 3523 

biological, information organization & processing, 12 

command information processing, & human factors rescarch, 12693 
complex & behavior, computer simulation, 3538 

content-analysis, psychotherapy with schizophrenics, 13256 
decision-making, redundancy, 5019 

design & development for human factors task data 
engineering & approach & logistics revolution, 81 
general, theory ychoanalytic base material, 12385 

rel. theory e theoretical considerations for psychoanalysis, 


2007 


human behavior & design engincer's role, 13599 
living structure & process, engineering, 11 

living, cross-level hypothesis, 2051 

living, structure & process, 2050 

man-machine, & attitude measurement, 13598 
man-machine, allocation of control tasks, 5987 
man-machine, function allocation, 1969 
retrieval, library documents, 12747 
sensory-motor, plasticity & movements, 1373 
Stress testing, special mission personnel, 13572 
training situation analysis guidelines, 792 
vector concept in human behavior, 9343 


Tachistoscope (see A; t 
TOM ре ( pparatus) 


po movement, stimulus duration & interstimulus interval, 


brief, presentations & short term memory, 11837 

communication by mechanical & electrical methods, 10717 
conflicting visual information, & adaptation, 2181 

Corpus callosum section, discrimination, monkey, 6324 

dermooptical perception, Canadian female, 8298 

discrimination in children, age & sex differences, 7553 ; 
Sec imination learning, stimulus location & intensity & duration, 


& display movement, pattern perception, 11756 

double stimulation, & face dominance, 1| 

BEG. rer ce dominance, 1195 

evoked Potential, spine, wakefulness & sleep, cat, 277 

finger localization & Wechsler-Bellevue scores, retardates, 6983 
foot vibration-sensitive receptor discharge, monkey, 10840 
form Perception, kinesthetic & visual children 4-14 yrs, 8299 
functional Organization of hairy skin, 2525 

& grip tension, kinesthetic judgement of width, 11760 

haptic & kinesthetic length estimates, 11688 

institutionalized infants, extra tactile stimulation, 5214 
integration of impulse activity, cat, 8540 

judgment of length, vs visual perception, 2183 

kinesthesis & autokinesis & audition & vision, 8296 
localization of radiant heat vs tactile stimulus, 9521 
Perception & intelligence testing, blind, 10368 


Talent 


perception of oral structures, 7271 

- perception of sequentially presented spatial patterns, 11757. 
posterior parietal & frontal ablation, monkey, 6325 

jective technique, feelings underlying feeling, 1600. 

ion time, 7307 
reaction time of tongue & auditory stimulation, 2313 
Roughness Discrimination Test for blind, development, 884 
sensitivity & sex & prone head reaction, neonate, 4039 
sensitivity of brood patch & reproduction, in bird, 272 
sensitivity of brood patch in breeding season, of bird, 278 
shape recognition, retardates & normals, 9164 
social dominance, postweaning stimulation, rat, 5151 
spatial illusion, & visual, 919 
specificity of cutaneous receptor in tongue & hand, 11691 
stimulation apparatus, 3596 
threshold & sound vibrations & deafness, 692 
threshold for short pulses, repetition rate & contactor size, 7273 
threshold, children, & handedness & sex & age, 5228 
threshold, hairy skin of volar forearm, 8361 
threshold, 2 point, forearm, 9526 
thresholds, amputee stumps, 5076 
vibration, adaptation & recovery, 6178 
vibratory sensitivity, physical & electrical stimulation, neuron, 5080 
vibrotactile display & compensatory tracking, 3712 
vibrotactile loudness, number & location of stimuli, 11759 
vibrotactile threshold & spatial parameters, 
& vision & discrimination learning transfer, monkey, 5164 
& visual discrimination of form, 71 
& visual discrimination transfer & perceptual equivalence, 11797 
visual flash detection & electro-convulsive shock, 2207 
& visual perception relationship, 9457 
& visual receptor preference, schizophrenic children, 6878 
& visual receptors preference & birth order, 4785 
& visual structure of forms & blind, 3614 
& visual subjective judgments of the vertical, 4783 

Talent (see also Ability) 
science, early identification & development, 8093 

Tapping (see also Coordination) 
rhythm preference, twins, 9758 

Target 


moving, visual vs manual tracking, 1000 


search performance & peripheral acuity, 13612 
successive intervals & target threshold, 2294 
ТУ camera visual field, size, & air-to-ground, recognition, 13620 
visual search & smoking, 8330 
Task 
uL group, 12264 
auxiliary, performance & reaction time, 134 
tonn Parkinson’s law & excess time on subsequent, performance, 
96 


completed & interrupted, memory & alcohol, 4984 

complex tracing, performance & drive, 10746 s 

complexity & conceptual learning & transfer, imbecile, 11423 

complexity & perceptual-motor transfer & age, imbecile, 11422 

computer [акаш functions, & job management, 9415 

conceptual & perceptual, schizophrenia & development, 4454 

constructional praxis & visual de Dy 

difficulty & biopotential signals, 2563 qun Ж 

difficulty & competition & cooperation motivation in groups, 7635 

difficulty & group organization process, 8793 

difficulty & motivational level, 971 _ y gita 

employee appraisal systems, analysis, Australian industry, 12678 

group, performance & group formation, children, 2811 

instructions & leadership prediction, 11112 

interrupted, competence motivation in recall & age, 2265 

leader's, relevance & subordinate behavior in industry, 8128 

loading of pilots & simulated low-altitude high-speedflight, 6218 

motivation & criterion measures for extremely isolated groups, 8789 

perceptual & conceptual, difficulty, & response time, retardates, 713 

performance & environmental complexity & conceptual structure, 
2436 : 

Performance & factorial effects in categorization of externally 
distributed stimulus samples, 11777 

performance & verbal behavior & fear arousal, 6199 

power & communication & position satisfaction, 2830 

sequential decision behavior, characteristics, 2442 

simulator & Link Trainer as pilot selection instruments, 3572 

structure, group, & directive vs nondirective leadership, 4194 

subjective difficulty & success probability & achievement motivation, 
10756 

subsidiary concurrent, & short-term memory, 3772 

success & failure in learning of easy & complex tasks, 4974 
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success & liking & satisfaction, 794 
success & task liking, 8389 
stems, stress testing, special mission personnel, 13572 

time estimation techniques, 1992 

tolerance detection, & meter vs digital displays, 7095 

training situation analysis guidelines, 792 

type & difficulty, & group process & leadership, 11106 

type & performance & verbal reinforcement, children, 6261 

visual discrimination, difficulty, & sex & knowledge of results, 11720 
Taste (see also Food) 

consumer acceptance of minerals in water, 4666 

cross adaptation between salts, 6176 

detection indices, rat, 10862 

discrimination in Bobwhite & Japanese quail, 3865 

hand-reared vs wild birds, 289 

illumination levels & intensity of acid tests, 11754 

mimicry, & noxious seeds, bird, 3957 

perceptual learning, discrimination of wines, 8357 

preference of sweeteners with man & rat & monkey, 1270 

preference, & age in rat, 1259 

preference, distilled & tap water, rat, 6356 

preference, food & water deprivation, rat, 1222 

preference, opossum, 9775 

preference, pig, 1208 

ЧАН identification of weak sucrose-sodium chloride stimuli, 


representation, mixture cross-modal matching, 4734 

scaling methods & models, complex & ethanol, 9520 

solutions & olfaction, rat, 119: 

stimulus control, estimated magnitudes, 9697 

sweetness, disodium inosinate effect, 2244 

thalamic relay modulation & tongue stimulation, cat, 12969 

лаката empirical multidimensional scalings, mixture match- 

inj 

thresholds for 

& visual stimulation with histograms o 
TAT (see Thematic Apperception Test) x 
Tayi) Manifest Anxiety Scale (see Manifest Anxiety Scale) 

7 


ability & 16 PF test, 10482 
assessment vs student's test marks, 13480. 
ies Sigd ligence, 7069 RaT 
attitude chan training program, 

Бе 13556 


ienylthiocarbamide, Japan, 7269 
taste mixtures, 11752 


attitude change & training, 

attitude survey, moral, factor, 11514 à 

attitude toward school psychologist effectiveness, 3391 

attitude, leaving after 1 yr, 7074 й 

attitudes analysis & programed instruction, 13256. 

attitudes toward employment, midwestern university, 11512 

attributes, & student attitude,4596 — _ 

behavior & student achievement & social attitudes, 12616 

brain damage children, bases for competency, book, 8090 

characteristics & automated curriculum, 13466 

characteristics, for emotionally handicapped children, 13553 

child career guidance handbook, 8085 

child's self perception & ideal self congruency, 11019 

& college student concept of real & ideal teacher, 11516 

college student opinions, & academic standing, 10428 

college, graphic & forced-choice performance rating, 7071 

competence self evaluation, & child, 11018 3 

& conceptual development information processing, 7070 

counseling & elementary school student's sociometric status, 10475 

creativity, & questions asked during class, 4224 : 

disturbed adolescents & exposure to psychotherapy rating task, 9263 

disturbed children, graduate preparation program, 7067 

dogmatism & attitudes toward mental health problems, 9262 

drop-outs as assistant teachers, 4624 ` A 

education & experience & pupil achievement, in elementary grades, 
777 


education & methodological model development, 9194 
education students, norms for Concept Mastery Test, 9429 
education, measurement applications, 9259 

education, urban, research, 13475 

& educational research, 3404 

educationally handicapped, training, 9258 

effectiveness study, 92 © 
effectiveness, student rating scale, Purdue University, 12636 
emotional disturbance in child, rating, 1426 

& evaluation of mental health workshops in Kentucky, 6916 
evaluation of moral yo by RA teachers, 11088 
expectancies & pupil IQ gains, 

high school, student ie ene interest, influence, 10470 
home visitation practices, 1965 

& ideal teacher discrepancies, student, 11479 

ideal, by teacher & nonteacher, & teacher self-concept, 3412 
identification of successful, with handicapped children, 3409 
image in mass media, in US & Europe, 10417 
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incentive system & attitudes & activities, college faculty, 11517 
industrial, аренат. d I 
interpersonal tion characteristics, 
ШЕЕ FUROR te’s socioeconomic status & sex, 5868 
us disability identification, 11467 iE 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory fakability, 10638 
motivating qualities by student opinions, 9261 
motivation cues & achievement level, 9218 у 
nonadjusting child & teacher psychiatric consultation, 13234 
opinions on science teaching objectives, 7072 | LOG 
outstanding elementary, objective & subjective identification, 10480 
parents’ opinion of behavior, 2802 
perception of school poychelogsts dicc 
erformance rating, pupil accomplices, 
TUA Aeg шо» feedback, 13552 
personality & pupil interaction, 1911 P 
personality & sex characteristics, effectiveness, 12635 
personality & success of, handicapped, 775 
personality & teaching field choice, 10477 
Piaget’s theories, training of elementary, 1968 
placement, electronic data Processing, 13350 
preferences by college students, 9219 ` 
professors, local & professional status & values & psychophysics 
methods, 13132 } 2 n 
psychiatric consultation program, inservice training, 12630 
psychological needs & preferences for teaching retardates, 4615 
qualifications & school district quality, 774 
rating & sociometric choices as dropout predictor, 8081 
rating & various standardized achievement tests, grade school, 10449 
rating by principal, 7066 
ratings & continuity & stability in early social development, 5260 
ratings of achievement variables & factor analysis & student sex 
differences, 13489 
role & student location & educational television learning, 10431 
school system bureaucracy & sense of power, 8092 
self concept & classroom emotional climate, 3408 
self evaluation & improvement, 7073 
sex differences in responses to Diadic Silhouette Test, 5464 
social aspects of life of college teacher, 5334 
Special education personnel Preparation, 9234 
speech handicapped referral accuracy, 13424 
stimulation & provevation, 5957 
student control & resistance, urban lower-class school, 13472 
Student relationship & academic achievement, 4592 
student [шпор & experience & expertness, 4625 
student teacher vs St year teacher, 340: 
& student, communication & degree of control, grade school, 4201 
student, in India, correlates of success, 776 
style & birth order & family structure, 4577 
trainees, Survey of Interpersonal Values, India & US, 12209 
trainees, pies of Interpersonal Values, validity, India, 12211 
training & dyslexia identification & diagnosis, hide 11500 
training, emotionally disturbed students, 13: 
volunteer & professional guidelines, 
warmth, & coll 


549 
remedial programs, 13542 
е students’ affiliation & achievement 13522 
5 yr follow-up after training, 3413 
Teaching (see also next headings, Television, |/ Educational) 
academically oriented, Program, crippled children, 4618 
aid 14 literacy & verbal intelligence tests, 8841 
mavior Management, emotionally dist i 
creativity & flexibility, 13095 Med regular PUE 
ФАН Шанда 7011 
Isadvantaged children, elementa; & 
drama, family felationsi е eee boob T1469 
elementary rea ling behavior & framework fç i 
environment adjustment & cognitive theory, [MIR e 
epistemology of teaching, 12752 
evaluation of profession, 13474 
experience & expertness & ideal relationship, 4625 
n р! рУ үе instruction, 8049 
cher personality, 
films, child development, 13060 SERE 
general semantics & creativity, 8079 
uide to program preparation, book, 10433 
Push School DOOR IAN Jidance, 7065 
оте management, of family relationshi 
homework & student attitudes, 13523. E 


ейде study vs traditional method, & achievement, college, 


instructional media & creativity, book, 12605 
language handicapped children, 3388 

mathematics & influencing vocational choice, 5966 
mentally handicapped, 13463 

occupational mobility & classroom atmosphere, 5955 
Occupations at different education levels, 7085 

Peace Corps, in Ghana, 11515 

pedagogical anthropology, meaning & task, 13473 
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ogical research, USSR, 1920 

[жее of college teaching, 5935 _ 
programed instruction, creative thinking, 5911 
programed vs conventional, $921 : 
psychodrama & p psychotherapy, nursery-school trainee, 840 
reading & summary & review, 6078 ` 3 
social forces on education, & administration & 
student, attitude & background data, 5956 
student, organization & administration, 3411 
student, prediction of success, 3407 
students & teachers” attitudes toward modern, West Africa, 3360 
style & pupil need affiliation & learning, 11454 26 
style, & birth order & family structure, 4577 
success & imagination & шу maturity, 10478 Ие 
teacher personality & teacher-pupil interaction patterns, 
D interaction & агар class invisible child, 10439 
theory, learning in childhood, book, 4561 
training, elementary & secondary classification, 11511 
university professors, self identity & work overload & physiological 

correlates, 11513 D н 
use of criteria for Eg composition scoring, 3375 
writing, elementary & high school, & language, book, 12591 


guidance, book, 7003 
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Teaching Machine (see also iiv Instruction) 


driver simulator & safety, 11 
learning & motivation, 5981 
program response contingencies, 7021 
rogramed instruction, individualized, 5911 
k programmed learning, German book, 1928 


Teaching Method 


alternatives to ineffective teaching, 8089 

arithmetic, analysis of covariance with 3 methods, 11460 

auditory 2-1 & audiovisual presentation speed & comprehen- 
sion, 104; У 

block-time program with smaller classes & longer periods, 7007 

communication arts & creativity, flight technique, 6th grade, 11154 

concentration, EEG  desynchronization during problem solving, 
adolescents, 12965 

concept formation & pictorial representations, 9917 

concept learning, 5 methods, 457. 


disadvantaged urban children, & teacher attitude, 11465 
discovery method, 4569 

discussion proups in educational psychology, 9196 
educational sychology programed instruction, 11473 
experimental comparison & evaluation, 4582 


feedback in educational Psychology instruction, 8030 

film & instruction, children, 5909 

foreign languages, 7654 

forward & backward chaining in verbal learning, 4955 
fr Psychotherapy techniques, in group class, 1674 
handwriting, 11458 

individualized teaching & planned instruction, 8038 
inductive & deductive, in Programing algebra, 8048 

Initial Teaching Alphabet & evaluating problems, 9221 
language laboratory vs classroom, 7th grade German, 11457 
learning theory, readiness & motivation & habit, book, 4564 
logical & symbolic material retention, US & Israel, 4568 

a в0сіоссопопіс status preschool children, Head Start program, 


mathematics, below average student, 11464 
mentally retarded, handbook, 1902 
eurological Impress Remedial Technique, 11499 
oral language & reading, 7015 
orthography & memory, children, 6512 
pedagogy & Aint e dagogy; France, 7009 
performance rating, pupil accomplices, 13555 
performance, Student questionnaire feedback, 13552 
Probability concepts, Sth grade, 3339 
Problem solving in classroom, 7004 
Programed & teacher-led small group instruction vs classroom, 7th 
grade arithmetic, 11474 à 
Dea instruction & teacher supervised small group instruction, 


Psychology of teaching history, 8037 
ry ing, beginning, 10427 
1002 
comprehension, 8070 
comprehension, 8076 
in France, book, 12596 
in French schools, 7001 
> basal & linguistic readers, Ist grade, 9246 
„ 1260; 


ing, international research, book, 4575 
Teading, neurological organization & laterality, children, 11010 
reading, pacers & films vs conventional instruction, 10459 


reading, slow learner & decline of IQ & achievement, 10466 
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reading, with disadvantaged Ist graders, 9235 

& retention, retardates, 6990 

role playing, interpersonal relations, 12590 

Science Research Associates Resling Laboratory vs normal program, 
2nd graders, 11494 

self evaluative & thinking skills development, 9199 

small group discussion, participation satisfaction, 3341 

speaking & listening, French language, 5904 

team, English achievement, 9th grade, 10416 

Шей; learning in childhood, book, 4561 

time lines & text chronological relationship learning, 8033 

trad Une vs individual programed instruction, college physiology, 


two period high school day, 7012 
Teaching/Television (see Television/Educational) 
Telepathy (see Parapsychology) 
Television (sec also Television /Educational) 
advertising, attitude & perception change, 4668 
cue field, target size & air-to-ground target recognition, 
SE x National Citizenship Test & attitudes, high school students, 


child vs program staff rating, 2848 
children viewing, in Germany & England & US, 400 
commercial effectiveness, operant behavioral measure, 6022 
counseling for new mothers, 677 
display symbol legibility & line scan orientation, 9474 
«аву що ee ty 5 ГЕК Size vs viewing an, 
isplay sym ibilit roy vs Courtney symbols, 9495 
evaluation & self belie is, 5378 š ior 
history of communication, print vs electronic technology, book, 6599 
symbol legibility & comparison of displays, 9496 
symbol legibility of common 5 letter words, 9484 
visual movement & observation distance & interval traversed, 934 
visual points loci & object variables, 9489 
Television/Educational 
creativity, instructional media, book, 12605 
elementary science, 6995 
learning & student location & teacher role, 10431 
review, 4583 
Spanish comprehension, 5912 
talk back closed circuit, & attention, recall, junior high, 3338 
teaching hypnosis techniques, 3505 
Temperament 
body type, extraversion-introversion, 4271 
children, reflective vs impulsiva & serial learning, 4071 
schizophrenia vs manic depressive psychosis, 6855 
self description, & physique, 562 
sensory motor & thought process, book, 12336 
& tempo, fluency & carefulness, 522 
traits & interpersonal values, 11663 
Temperature 
acquiescence in MMPI, 2143 
alternating vision & squinters vs nonsquinters & WISC, 537 
aversive heat, escape learning, monkey, 10958 
behavioral thermoregulation in young vs old rats, 10916 
body, & conditioned reflex activity, rat, 3967 
body, oxygen & helium atmosphere, & metabolism & conditioning, 
mouse, 12993 
cold adaptation, rat, 7902 
cold stressor adaptation & persistence; mice, 6397 
cold vs calcium lack on neuron soma electrical response, 11906 
cold-induced stress & age, rat, 6395 
cutaneous color sensitivity, 9525 
environmental, self regulation, & hypothalamic temperature, 7462 
eye gradients, rabbit, 3871 
heat production vs cold air or water, 10721 
& hypothalamic lesions & radiothyroxine, quail, 6391 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities & retardates, 3301 
localization of. Aer heat vs tactile stimulus, 9521 
mental performance, review, 2251 
muscular activity, rat, 7463 
perception measurement & thermal adaptation, 5072 
physiological & clinical factors & response to heat, 10722 
& rapport, children, 2910 
= set pus 94 b É TR ud 
apping frequency change in xia t, 
threshold, & КИЛЫ, ede cardiovascular disease, 6390 
translocation, rectal, & circadian system, 1083 
& wind speed effect on visual acuity, 9311 
Tension (sec also Conflict, Stress) * 
& catharsis, reduction by cognitive substitution, 4879 
cognitive biases & psycho-logic of interpersonal relations, 12223 
grip, vs tactile-kinest еіс judgment of width, 11760 
induced muscular, & manifest anxiety & blink rate, 4871 
measurement method, associations of S's past with dreams, 10237 
muscle, & paired-associate learning, 163 


, 9494 
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muscular & reaction time, 138 
oxazepam therapy, 6754 
reduction by cathartic technique, mentally retarded, 5892 
removal by short-term negative practice, 2273 
& uncertainty about noxious stimulus & heart rate, 4885 
Territorial Behavior 
control of territory & ants, 8590 
open-field behavior, guinea pig, 8589 
Test & Testing (see also Performance Test, Projective Technique) 
abstraction test adapted for retardates, 9159 
academic achievement prediction & population moderators, 882 
academic achievement motivation, Likert & forced choice, 10446 
achievement motivation, analysis, 761 
adequacy, cumulative homogeneity model, 8255 
Advanced Technicians prediction, Navy schools, 3440 
American College Testing Program, research & development, 5942 
aphasia, 1885 
approach & methodology in education, 10447 
arithmetic test scores & answer sheet format, 13532 
attention-span, reliability, 8248 
authoritarianism vs dogmatism, factor analysis, 12779 
Benton, of visual retention, 1549 
brain damage diagnosis, 12451 
brain damage, comparison & evaluation, 700 
brain-injured subjects & House-Tree-Person test, 5129 
Brook reaction test of interests, 10624 
Chapin Social Insight Test, validation, 891 
clinical, 2924 
exu. flexibility, Association IV & Object да reliability, 3575 
Color Pyramid Test, color choice & intelligence, 423 
comparison of direction-of-perception & Likert method, 4747 
computer, instruction & interviewing, answer evaluation, 878 
construct validity of Redwood School Test, 4758 
construction, & item overlap & factorial stability on CPI, 45 
correction for guessing, 10618 
correction formula & subject selection, 12773 
creativity, construction & validation, 8828 
creativity, defensiveness reduction by hypnosis, 3683 
criteria for scoring English composition, 3375 
cultural adaptation, & panig, Africa, 879 
cultural bias in selection, 81 
cutting score determination, 12774 
data processing, & reteaching & retesting, classroom, 2127 
deaf children performance & perception, 10373 
development & measurement & validation for industry, 8262 
& development of conceptual thinking, 409 
development of fabric preference test, 4752 
development of visual perception, variance components, 11726 
diagnostic use of interaction profile, 4745 Ў 
diagnostic, & actuarial methods for validation, 7215 
digit span test & immediate memory, 62! 
discrimination learning, Coloured Progressive Matrices as criterion, 
ud retarded, 9420 — ` 
divergent & convergent thinking, intercorrelations, 1947 
divergent & convergent learning achievement prediction, 11488 
& divergent thinking Qum procedures, 760 
educational & psychological, in Denmark, 8279 
ESP agents & percipients, 831 
essay, grading reliability, 9228 — 
evaluation of discrete test information, 4746 
Eysenck's MMQ & MPI & Zullinger's Dia-Z & Koch's Tree tests, 
neurosis, 11667 $ З 
factor analysis, Роопа University predeatee, India, 12782 
Film Strip Articulation Test & defective speech, 13423 
forced choice format, fakability, 890 
Frostig test research use, 708 
general stochastic model for mental tests, 6089 
geriatrics, drug therapy research, 1701 ç 
gifted children, special education & personality, 6514 
grade school, verbal short proofs, 9230 
uessing, standard error & reliability, 2121 
Halstead Category Test reliability & validity, 7218 
hand-eye coordination & manual sensitivity, 12775 
Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test, validity, 4234 
Hooper Visual Organization Test, false positives, 1587 
Hooper Visual Organization Test, European application, 8268 
Howard's Pyramid Maze validation, 3567 
immediate knowledge of performance, 6997 
independent school testing program results, 1965, 7049 
industrial personnel life history blank, faking, 3429 
infant, Gesell Developmental Schedules, & adoption placement, 2973 
infants, 12122 id 
instructions & scoring & spontaneous flexibility, 3551 
interest, item factor structure, 1576 
interpretation & clinical training, 7853 — | 
erpretation method & test score self estimates, 12332 
interpretation, school counselors, 13547 
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item analysis & norming problems & Air Force Qualifying Test, 8246 

item analysis methodology, book in Dutch, 3556 

item-test correlation, 82- 

kinds & interpretation in school, book, 12622 

learning device, 6106 А 

level & speed, intelligence, & college admittance, 9421 

literacy £ verbal a pre as teaching & learning aids, 8841 

logistic mental, model & empirical study, 10587 5 

Machiavellian attitudes, taking strategies & measurement & behavior, 
13521 


measurement & prediction in psychology, textbook, 10580 
Memory-for-Designs Test, orientation errors, 8260 

mental retardation subgroups, & neuro} DES book, 6971 
meta-contrast technique & perceptual defense, children, 7216 _ 
meta-contrast technique & perceptual defense, mentally ill child, 7852 
metpod for choosing cutting point on test, 8238 

Мїйпезо!а Percepto-Diagnostic, cross-validation, 12785 

Mil eun Teacher Attitude Inventory fakability, 10638 

Minnesota Test for Differential Diagnosis of Aphasia, 11400 

modèl for commitment, 4724 — — 2 

motivation, validation for executive selection, 888 

motor development, Oseretzky scale, 3 yr olds, 9921 
multidimensional validation model & homogeneous subsets, 880 
multiple choice guessing, correlation of true score & error score, 901 
multiple choice, equal probability of chance success, 12777 

multiple choice, guessing vs uncertain response, 9439 

multiple choice, scoring, computer program, 8234 Е 

multiple уз 2-choice, drawing preference & California Е scales, 8271 
nonrespondents to mail questionnaires, 1582 

WENN interest inventory vs verbal equivalent, 7719 

numerical magnitude effect of knowledge of results, 4890 

objective life history questionnaire, item social desirability, 11659 
Objective mental SUE type for cerebral palsied children, 707 
objective scoring procedure for picture titles subtest of IES, 5488 
objectivity, psychological, 3582 

Obscure Figures Test, cognitive-innovation, 3554 

СРИИ & assessment of intellect & personality in school, book, 
oil refinery apprentice screening tests validation, 12657 

optimum cutting scores for unequal size & variance groups, 4735 
oral digit symbol test, 7196. 

Parental Attitude Research Instrument & schizoid behavior, 4457 
Perceptual Maze Test, & graded scoring, 37 

performance comparison of American £ Indonesian students, 6105 
performance of Negroes & white students" reactions, 12249 
performance, & noise level changes, 1299] 

personnel selection, decision theory & scaling, 8102 

personnel, construction & scoring & use, book, 11532 

Predictive validity of 11 tests, state college, 3563 

predisposition toward crime, in Italy, 4762 

preschool educational attainment, pn 


Jue dr C rceptual task, Ist grade, 4609 
rimary Mental Abilities, subscore patterns, retardates, 716 
Psychodiagnostic Myokinetic Test of Mira y Lopez, 3585 


Рой, vs biographical-clinical methods in Psychodiagnosis, 


ublic dependency & self-reliance, for US, 451 
factor isolates, construction, 3558 
& reading & writing readiness & kindergarten training, 2376 
reading rate, pacers & films vs conventional instruction, 10459 
E efficiency of paragraph reading, 8063 
reliability & analysis of variance, 4768 
reliability of Shipley Institute of Living Scale, 1763 
& bsp m de PEOR college exams, 175 
review of last 3 yrs of psychological & educational, i; 
review of fesearchi in psychological. m Aye 


rod & frame, ego strength & role identification, 2927 Š 


ualification & test selection, 3402 
Sore k mal see ards Univers ', 12624 
i casuring achievement & idi i i 
Scoring multiple choice, number of items 3559 ү 
& screening for slow entering Ist graders, 762 
sensitivity to others, & training, book, 11055 
sex difference & Picture Titles subtest of IES test, 5496 

х a пе to Diadic Silhouette T; 
Shipley-I nstitute of Living Scale, & age Msc EE Dee 
Short Basic Test Battery, Navy enlistment, 9424. 7 
situational tests in police recruit selection, 9284 


stimulus component scale acceptance by visual art students, 2901 
student beauticians, intelligence & Personality, 8250 
Susceptibility to interference & psychiatric diagnosis, 4751 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Test Aptitude 


test-retest reliability & assumptions, 10632 
test-wiseness, & valid estimates of ability, 2122 _ 
thinking, philosophic-mindedness scale construction, 4992 
Thurstone scale, construction & validation, 3562 
Tomlinson’s Northern Test of Educability, factor analysis, 896 
Trail Making Test & IQ & age, psychiatric children, 
Trail Making Test, brain-damaged & schizophrenics, 82 
true-false item, criticism, 6112.— — 
untimed ability, primary school guidance, 10472 
Valentine Reasoning Test & logic instructions, 3374 
validation & revision of tests in use, 3584 , 
validation of experimental electronics information tests, 4763 & 
validation research & subgroup identification, 10636 
validity & administrator qualifications, 4749 
validity & consistency of Shaw Blocks Test, 4766 
verbal comprehension, & factor analysis, 8866 
Verdun association list, standardization, 12783 
vocabulary, for immigration sorting, 6639 
WAIS short form & aged, validity, 9428 * 
withheld evaluation & dissonance, 11096 
Wonderlic Personnel Test bibliography, book, 12664 
lest of animal preference, Italian & French children, 899 
Test Anxiety : 
& academic performance, measurement & prediction, 4602 
acetonuria, child, case, drug & family therapy, 5790 ; 
& achievement motivation in programed instruction performance, 
4585 


& autogenic training, 4595 
defensiveness & intelligence & achievement, elementary grades, 13516 
& dogmatism, 6655 
& General Anxiety Questionnaires & MA scale correlations, 897 

‘oup size & simulated group verbal conditioning, 12275 
Instruction set & task type, 2274 
member competence & group aspirations, 8800 
mentally retarded, human dps drawing, 5889 
& mother-child relations, Sth grade boys, 9938 
motor performance & presence of others, children, 6213 

ulse rate & learning, 1019 
Questionnaire. & data general factor, 11664 
reading rate & task experience, 10450 
Rorschach responses & stress, 10620 
School success & motivational factors, 11485 
& social reinforcement & success & failure, 8718 
‘speech disruption & certainty, 2264 
verbal & electrodermal responses, 9 yr olds, 10757 
verbalization, & reinforcement, reduction, 3691 
word association performance, interfering responses, 7343 

Test/ Achievement 

Davis Reading Test, experiment in independent schools, 7048 
intelligence & manifest anxiety &, 1948 
language, bilingual children, India, 12623 
marks vs teacher assessment, 13480 
mathematics entrance exam & college placement, 8065 
Medomin sedative & performance, 9722 
mental development in deaf-mute children, 9113 
music, for intermediate grades, 46 
musical instrument, 9417 
О sort technique, individual & group comparison, 11492 
reading test norms, deaf & hearing children, 10371 
reliability, inclusion of nonfunctional items, classroom, 8249 
remedial classification, B-T-S test, Germany, 1950 
Tevised Stanford, 1964, independent school norms, 6115 
Scores & reading abilities & Frosti Developmental test, 4750 
self report & Projective measures, & affiliation, 11179 
Sentence Completion Test, construct validity, 2139 
Spring testing program, independent high schools, 12620 
student participation in construction & performance, 3377 
Sureness of answers & utility curve, 12626 
& URS rating, various standardized differences, grade school, 


time description variations & n achievement, 5465 

rv Uus Кано, 157 

validation oi lelland i i il, 4751 
Test/Aptions elland n achievement in Brazil, 4756 

age vs grade scale, 2118 

clerical, Navy, 1975 

construction of Spanish intelligence test for children, 1557 

creativity, research Scientists, 12325 

run APTA tests & Objectives & characteristics, 3379 

dina plicability wi ш speaking students, 9430 

lal, batte lei i i tion 
8 алау, i ud ‘mentary to higher education & constructi 
есігопіс Data Processing Test. idation, 41 
engineering, India, 11650 £ еа ананоп 
cae longitudinal Study & high school guidance, 10471 
Predictive validation, high school counseling, 10474 
general ability tests empirical validity, retardates, 10402 


1550 


Mu. 


Test/Battery 


General Aptitude Test Battery & practice, 11518 

GRE & department differentials & predictive validity, 3580 

industrial psychology, performance of job applicants, 9282 

job satisfaction, General Aptitude Test Battery, 5990 

lesion effects on instrumental conditioning in rat, 224 

machine operators, 8106 

Majumdar's test & time limit, India, 13201 

manual dexterity & construct validity of paper & pencil test, 4761 

music, 4606 

Navy Reserve Officer, development, 6110 

Negro vs white job applicants on vocabulary & reading tests, 9275 

prediction of beginning college German grades, 10621 

predictive validity, Cuban students, 6114 

rationale for testing attainments & abilities in Africa, 6103 

reading ability level estimation from AQE General Aptitude Index, 
9226 


scholastic, & Trail Making Test & norms for college male, 39 
selection of inspectors of electronic equipment, 9279 
statistical & trait model, 11 
technical drawings reading, test construction, 12780 
US & Guatemalan norms, 9416 
US Employment Services for unemployed, 3427 
validity extension data on General Aptitude Test Battery, 4760 
vocation apprentices, 9270 
Wire-bending Test for vocational aptitude, 8261 
Test/Battery 
& achievement prediction, AF Academy cadets, 8066 
age differences in factorial structure, 8th & 9th grade boys, 11641 
Army, image interpreter selection, 7200 
Ba Navy, school validation, 900 
cognitive & personality, & academic success prediction, 7054 
DAT applicability to Hindi speaking students, 9430 
GATB longitudinal study, high school guidance, 10471 
GATB predictive validation, high school counseling, 10474 
group structure, clique identification, 10024 
interbattery multivariate statistical analysis, 11648 
IPAT 8-Parallel-Form Anxiety Battery, delayed auditory feedback, 
8865 


& moderator variables in prediction, 790. 
music achievement, for intermediate grades, 46 
Recruiter-Salesman Selection Test validation, 8265 
Short Basic Test, Navy enlistment, 9424 
Test /Intelligence 
achievement, India, 13536 
Ammons Quick Test & WISC, remedial reading program, 4769 
anal & oral & phallic personality, & proverbs test, 3091 
analysis of variance with disproportionate frequencies, 2107 
Benton Visual Retention Test, school dropouts, 13186 
blindness & defective vision, in children, 7984 
Block Design & Passalong tests, India, 9425 
Cattell's Culture Free, use in India, 9359 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, children, group, 9922 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale & Draw-A-Man Test & Revised 
Stanford-Binet, neurologically impaired children, 12564 
comparison, with familial mental retardation, 3310 _ 
conceptual development & Piaget tasks, schizophrenic boy, 13374 
CTMM & creativity & academic achievement, 3373 
culture-free for international use, 2872 
Draw-A-Man & Peabody Picture Vocabulary, children, 1411 
empirical validity, retardates, 10402 
Figure-Reasoning Test, reliability & validity, 2140 А 
Group-Intelligence Tests & Singel-Intelligence Tests & academic 
achievement, 13530. 
group, Desai-Bhatt, India, 13185 
group, vs observation, with Ist graders, 423 
idiopathic hypoparathyroidism, 13235 
India, for high school & college, 5453 
infant & preschool, review & evaluation, 7220 
inferior students, MA & IQ operationally defined, 9418 
& IQ, group, 4605 У 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, scoring, 3571 E 
Knox Cube Test & muscular tension & reading difficulties, 13545 
Knox Cubes, 7219 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale & mental disorder, 6637 
level & speed, & college admittance, 9421 
& literacy as teaching & learning aids, 8841 
M term reliability of Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, retardates, 
160 


& mechanical ability test, retest improvement, North Africans, 8263 
method & instructions for older population, 32 


Miller Analogies Test prediction & objective & subjective success 
criteria, 13534 
Miller Analogies, retesting, 13189 


Mosaic, Hindus & Muslims, 13215 
Negro vs white, interpretation, 5330 


original responses, 7696 
Pauli Test & CFT-Cattell, factor analysis, 8825 
` 
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Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, retarded, 2135 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test & cerebral palsy, 4546 i 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary human vs nonhuman content pictures, 
responses of emotionally disturbed retarded children, 13457 
Peabody Vocabulary Test & Leiter Performance Scale, speech dis- 
order, 5851 
performance & anxiety, 1556 
performance measure, & IES test, 5449 
performance of Tripura tribal & nontribal boys, India, 6561 
prediction of achievement in 9th grade math, 3376 
Quick Test & WAIS correlations, retardates, 886 
quick, for use in pediatric office, 425 
'aven's Progressive Matrices & Otis Test, Pakistani children, 856 
revised deterioration formula for WAIS, 11293 
Rorschach test, brain injured adolescent, 11411 
ae selective course acceptance, Scotland & England & Wales, 
score & social class, 2870 
Баку Чага & individual intellectual functioning prediction, 


Spanish, construction, for children, 1557 

Stanford-Binet, 2 short forms, retardates, 9174 

stochastic model for repeated item presentation, 47 

tactile & space perception, blind, 10368 

cae new measurement techniques vs components of intelligence, 

validation of Kahn Intelligence Tests with Stanford-Binet, 3581 

verbal, & reading ability, 7056 

verbalization in non-verbal, 6643 

WAIS brief item analysis & significant sex differences, 10635 

WAIS Picture Arrangement test, 5863 

Wechsler Memory Scale & age differences, 13204 

WISC & Human Figure Drawing & Wide Range Achievement, 
children, 7217 

WISC & Shipley-Hartford & Western Personnel Test, 4217 

WISC vs Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 5454 

Test/Personality 

& АШ tests & Southeast Asia war, high school student & attitudes, 

12261 


achievement need, 11658 

authoritarianism scales, response bias, 2916 

autobiography & CPI achievement motivation, college student, 10106 

autonomy, & validity study of card sort, 54 

Body Image Identification Test, 10130 Š 

British Hospital Progress Test for depression rating, 10238 

Butler-Haigh Q-sort & E Construct Repertory Test, 2940 

Cattell Questionnaire & TAT, children, Fe ч 

Cattell’s 16 PF Questionnaire & Guilford personality inventories 
comparison, 10627 n 

Children's Apperception Test human figure modification, 9427 

Children's Apperception Test animal & human forms, 9437 

choice of sayings, 4232 A 

Color Matci ing te factor analysis, 8845 

color-form & affectivity in Hungary, 2912 

configural information in item responses, 11640 — 

Conflict Avoidance & Dominance & academic achievement, 3381 

constancy & difference on 16 PF test, America vs Japan, 3590 

Cornell Index test-retest stability, 7209 

cross-cultural research, American, use 

decided & query answers to lie-items, 665: 

& desirability response set in children, 6648 

diagnosis with Fisher discriminate function, 6799 

& ЕКЕ, communications & self-perception, 5469 

dissimulation & control in responses, 8859 zi 

Duncan's personality integration scale & construct validity, 12786 

ego strength, 1567 $ y 

EPPS, in Hindi, 9422 vir ar di 

extraversion & neuroticism, Eysenck's questionnaire revised, 8857 

Eysenck Personality Inventory & extraversion self rating, 9443 

Eysenck Personality Inventory & EPPS correlations, 12340 

faking for good impression, 4229. 

Gordon Personal Profile, instructions to fake, 4228 Т Я 

Hand Test & aggressive behavior discrimination, schizophrenics, 


uirements, 12210. 


Homonym Association Test, adolescent, 4241 _ 
individual personality & social group membership, 1593. 
Interpersonal Check List, marital adjustment & personality, 5826 
IPAT Anxiety & Neuroticism scales intercorrelations & reliability, 
11661 è 
IPAT Neuroticism Scale validity, Scotland, 893 
Kent-Rosanoff Association Test index, 2922 E 
M-F score interpretation & change in role ex; tions, Di 
Manifest Alienation Measure & psycho-social correlates, 1 D 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, Hindi & Punjabi versions, 21 
Maudsley Personality Inventory & denial-admission, neurotics, 4246 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, cross-cultural study, 4252 
miniature situations test, 1573 


See 


_ Test/Program 


minimal social behavior scale, 3561 _ 
Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test validation, 7212 
Minnesota Personality scale modified for New Zealand culture, 885 
MMPI profiles & Atlas classification problems, 10637 
MMPI validation, India, 9436 
Mosaic, Hindus & Muslims, 13215 _ E 
MPI, age & sex differences in extraversion & neuroticism, 9433 
Myer-Briggs Type Indicator & abilities, high school student, 10116 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic Test, measures & interpretation, 6116 
Naval aviation training success prediction, 11530. 
Neurotic Scale Questionnaire & simulated neurotic responses, 1597 
Pauli Test, validity, Germany, 4757 | 
perceptual deprivation tolerance prediction, 6647 
Picture Identification Test & factor analysis, 10612 

lacebo reactors identification, 48 

'otential Suicide Personality Inventory, 9423 
predictive validity of methods of deriving inventory scales, 7207 — 
professional identification & experience of psychologists, evaluation, 

8992 


programed interpersonal relationships improvement, college students, 
13494 


psychological health, & group discussion, 5479 

psychometric characteristics & adult class in psychology, 1584 

psychosis, Objective Analytic Personality Factor Battery, 7843 

public commitment & expectancy change, 2929 

tating as invasion of privacy, 10117 

reliability & validity application, 10110 

reputation test of integrated personality, 7700 

response set, & intra-individual variability, 1568 

Rod & Frame Test & emotional maturity, 12329 

Rotter incomplete sentences validity, 1761 

S-ident form, 534 d ñ 

S-R Inventory of Anxiousness, personality vs situation bchavior, 
252 


sciences & humanities college major prediction, 5941 

scoring multiple category items, Japan, 883 

self regard vs effectiveness of life experiences, 8844 

Self-Other Test Form C & need-cognition, 11656 

Similes Preference Inventory & structured measure of tendency 
toward variety, 10625 

social desirability scale & tendency to agree, 2913 

Staabs Scenotest, psychotic children & adolescents, 13197 

structured, dissimulation & control in responses, 8859 

Survey of Interpersonal Values & Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey correlations, 11663 

trends, & theoretical implications of research, 535 

& value response prediction, married & engaged couples, 6581 

Village Test, child psychotherapy, 8267 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, form for less gifted children, 8264 


Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory & response probability, 
Japanese students, 11665 


16 PF & social desirability, 2907 
16 PF Questionnaire Forms A собрано, 8266 
16 PF questionnaire & autokinetic figure writing, 11160 


16 PF Questionnaire & High School Personalit ti i 
Map р! 10K ersonality Questionnaire, 


16 PF, & teacher ability, 10482 
16 PF, German version, factor analysis, 4759 
16 PF, standard 10 point scale, 6104 
Test/Program 
Famous Sayings Test, 6646 
Test/Statistical 
test selection methods in cross-validation, 9407 
lamus 


atropine blocking, & appetitive response, 7411 

audiovisual interaction, in cat, 210 

coagulation of dorsomedial nucleus, alcoholism therapy, 5674 

lesion, & limbic, & self-stimulation, rat, 7396 

modulation of, relay of taste & tongue stimulation, cat, 12969. 
nonspecific thalamic nuclei stimulation & conditioning, cat, 12960 
Noxious stimuli & pain, squirrel monkey, 11905 j 
eae & recruiting response in cortex & reticular formation, 


tone regulation & motor attention & rigidit ‚114: 
Thematic Apperception Test (ТАТ). vigi e 
ambiguity & verbal fluency, 8877 
anorexia nervosa, Rorschach & association test, 3170 
& arithmetic test as measure of achievement need, 2915 
assessment of adaptive ego functioning, 7742 
blank white card, responses, 15-50 yr olds, 8876 
& Cattell Personality Questionnaire, children, 6640 
faking, & test sophistication, 2906 
family, hostility themes, 10141 
fantasy need achievement as motivational construct, 13207 
foster-home children, 12357 


идо of projective techniques, & Rorschach & sentence tests, 
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ostility, vs self report, psychiatric patient, 1611 
по with adolescent È adult, 8878 
India version reliability, 2130 
individual vs group responding, 7736 Е 
mental illness in family, communication among members, 9095 
motivational patterns & cardiovascular reactions, 7745 
multidimensional scaling & stimulus value of cards, 13211 
occupational choice & need for novelty, 11171 
rsonality differences, college student, India, 2965 
onset pain, 3270 — ч 
picture ambiguity, & elicited stories, 2892 ° и 
productivity assessment & ДШН experience of judges, 6662 
psychotherapeutic interviews, 
& Rorschai peu S, 6660 
scoring methods, - 4 
sensory deprivation, content affiliation & higher order functions, 
10138 


sex differences, ambiguity & hostility & projection, college students, 
10136 
& student relations to others & to instructors, 560 


subject responses & stimulus values & examiner interaction, 10139 
Szondi & Village tests description & comparison, 10127 


time description variations & n achievement, 5465 
verbal productivity increase, retardates, 722 

Theory (see also Learning Theory, Personality Theory) 
adaptive behavior, mentally retarded, 11425. 
Adler & Mead similarities & differences, 2052 
Adler & Sartre, 2056 


completeness hypothesis & balance theory, 6539 

complexity-sim| у, correlates, 5447 

contiguity, & contingency извинете 10549 

cybernetics, development, & dialectics, 8 

deindividuation, conformity & identification, 3496 

determinism, Rubinstein, regulation of human activity, 9341 
double bind concept in communication, experimental study, 6612 
education theoretical formulations & research, 9336 

Emmert’s law & uses of eponymy, 4804 

epiphenomenalism, criticism, 10550 

epistemology of teaching, 12722 

evolutionary & dreaming & physiological mechanism, 10733 
excitability & origin of life, 2047 

existential psychiatry, 12712 

experimental analysis of behavior, 8581 

experimental social psychology related to general psychology, 4702 
family constellation hypothesis of Tolman, 3265 

family constellation hypothesis of Tolman, 3267 

family role expectation change & gratification, 13419 

family, contemporary developments, 5313 

family, contemporary developments & criticism, 5319 

field, boundary structures as binary feedback mechanisms, 4701 
fluid & crystallized gengral intelligences, & refinement & test, 13188 
general systems, & psychoanalytic base material, 12385 n 
А & theoretical considerations for psychoanalysis, 


Gestalt theor: 
humor, 6062 
imagery, & mixed metaphor, 507 

infant-mother relationship in mammals & birds, 5142 
inoculation, & controversial issues, 4154 

intelligence, Piaget, 7693 

interpersonal risk, 6061 

job satisfaction by Herzberg, 10506 

language vs communication, Lewin field, 13163 

law of initial value, contradictions & methodology, 4703 

living systems, cross-level hypothesis, 2051 

living systems, structure & process, 2050 

marginality, sociology & marginal situation, 5296 

measurement in science, 8275 

mediation, & classical & verbal conditioning, 11679 

miasma, & medical model & community mental health, 4485 
naive theory of cul ability, 5394 

natural science philosophy, book, 11595 

neglected Science of values, 5000 

neurological organization & reading ability, of Delacato, 10551 
new, on apparent movement, 10681 

order & conflict, of social problems as competing ideologies, 8741 


y & behaviorism & phenomenology, 8166 


Therapy 


organization theory, history & development, 13594 

partial reinforcement & sequential effects hypothesis, 12077 

personality, synthesis by cluster analysis, 11599 

phenomenology & psychology of perspective, book, 10548 

Premack, positive reinforcement, 3761 

psychoanalytic, dream process, 7765 

psychological, & levels of measurement, 7165 

set, psychology & review, book, 11778 

sharp image in visual perception & moving objects, 4801 

signal detectability, recognition-memory performance, 2412 

signal detection vs fixed-criterion hypothesis, 992 

sociatry, application for culturally deprived, 10 

statistical, annual review, 4733 

stimulus-change, investigatory behavior, rat, 3954 

Strategies of Psychotherapy, criticism, 4318 

stuttering adaptation & theoretical approximations & predictive 
SETA 5850 

substrata-factor, learning & concept formation, 12713 

topological psychology, k, 11584 

types of behavior, 4700 

uncovering in psychotherapy, 8917 

White's culturological, & historical materialism, 6048 

Therapy (see also Psychiatry, Psychotherapy, Treatment) 

activity & nonverbal, mentally retarded adolescent, 5595 

activity, occupational & educational, administration, book, 4344 

alcoholism, abstinence & treatment team, state hospitals, 13329 

alcoholism, individual & milieu & drug & ГАД work therapies & 
social casework & Alcoholics Anonymous, VA hospital, 13330 

alcoholism, patient pairing, VA hospital, 13322 

art, psychoanalytic approach, book, 12400 

aversion taspa for sexual deviations, critical review, 4317 

behavior problems, covert sensitization, 5586 

behavior, & differential conditioning & homosexual, 2778 

behavior, & geriatrics, 10185 

bchavior, & learning theory, reply to criticism, 5584 

behavior, & learning theory, reply to criticism, 5593 

behavior, & symptoms vs unconscious dynamics, 11224 

behavior, as learning situation, 11233 

behavior, comprehensive treatment, & agoraphobia, 10189 

behavior, dog phobia in deaf mute, case, 10330 

behavior, for neurosis, 3045 

behavior, Freudian & Pavlovian, 5507 

behavior, functional analysis of behavior, children, 5587 

behavior, hypnosis & suggestion & desensitization, 12397 

behavior, insomnia & systematic desensitization, 8947 

behavior, mother as therapist for own children, 3108 

behavior, motor tic, Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome, 13276 

behavior, pervasive anxiety, 10184. 

behavior, problems & evaluation, 10191 

behavior, research, 11228 

behavior, theft, 10 yr old, comment, 13335 

behavior, theft, 10 yr old, 13337 

behavior, vs psychoanalysis, 12717 

behavioral, techniques & learning theory & alienation, 4320 

camping, chronic psychiatric patients, 11240 

camping, day center patients, 11232 

camping, mentally retarded children, 12572 

& care for aged, book, 6533 

conditioned responses within hypnotherapy, 4338 

conditioning treatment of enuresis, 11241 

conjoint family, & operational mourning, 4508 

crisis theory & therapeutic change in small groups, 8935 

delirium tremens, sleep, central nervous system, 6813 

depression & norepinephrine therapy, 9711 

differential, in schizophrenia, 3225 

drug addiction, Synanon, & reward, 5597 

drug, & symptomatolo, „3051 — 

drug, propericiazine, schizophrenics, 1696 

ECS, & methohexital vs thiopentone anesthesia, 13275 

educational, learning disorders, diagnosis & methodology, book, 
9188 

ego-gymnastics & dealing with external reality, 8912 

electroconditioning & alcoholics, 3127 А 

electroconvulsive shock, nondominant hemisphere & memory, 3046 

electroshock, succinylcholine, 6746 — 

family role expectation change & gratification, 13419 

family, & clinical, judgment in child guidance clinic, 1 1211 

family, & conflict resolution, 686 ` 

friendship & Adlerian mode of existence, 10183 

home, in treatment program, disturbed children, 11322 

hunger, psychosomatic disease, avoidance conditioning, 5591 

hypnosis & LSD, 11230 7 " 

hypnosis for musicians, post-hypnotic playing, 3044 

hypnosis, in tongue thrust swallowing, 168: 

hypnosis, subjective experience, 5592 

hypnotherapy & psychosomatic hypotheses, 8955 

hypnotherapy & writing techniques, 8945 
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hypnotherapy for persistent pain, 8944 

hypnotherapy for stage fright in female opera singers, 4343 

hypomania with Lithium, & prevention, 587 

implosive, psychotics short term treatment, 6744 

industrial, 7132 

industrial work, programs & evaluation, 5596 

industrial, development & mental health planning, 11361 

industrial, in mental hospital, 3074 

integrity, 13279 

integrity, identity crises in conversion hysteria, 13281 

interview, & conditioning techniques, 9089 

mental retardation in congenital hypothyroidism, 3298 

multiple, & eclectic affect theory, 11212 

music, & therapist participation, retardates, 11440 

music, in private practices, 3 case histories, 9067 

music, material selection, 585 

music, with psychotic children, 8954 

Neurological Impress Remedial Reading Technique, 11499 

neurosis, desensitization, 5541 

occupational, art workshops, 6741 

occupational, training, 12721 

oral reading errors & early correction, 11462 

organic & psychosocial, psychiatry theory & practice, book, 8893 

outcomes via experimental analogs & review, 8926 

pathogenic secret & confession, history, 5554 

patient-therapist personality similarity, 13250 

pool, & SERA 7784 

problem solving through religion, mentally ill, 4144 

quasi-therapeutic effects of intergroup competition, 5397 

reciprocal inhibition vs extinction, 4927 

reconciliation, 12 cases, 13278 

rehabilitation of neurotics, Czechoslovakian community, 11363 

relaxation & electrical aversion, alcoholism, 3114 

religion & faith since Freud, 4288 

n for incarcerated delinquent in prison, & reading disability, 
7785 


residential, & staff communication & sensitivity, children, 13267 
school phobia, 4418 
& self concept in rehabilitation, 674 
sensory stimulative, chronic schizophrenic, 1686 
sensory-motor Каш & INTE body image, 5581 
simultaneous reading for dyslexia & stuttering, 9124 
ski, for mentally retarded children, 4554 
sleep, bibliography & review, book, 12403 
sleep, schizophrenia & closed traumata, 6747 
social anomie & psychosis, book, 12205 
social, & sensory enrichment, 7154 
supportive, ego psychology, 13254 
symbolic creativity & musicotherapy, 7787 
tape recorded, rat phobia, 13349 . 
valium, clinical & experimental studies, 2986 
work shop, for non-institutionalized aged, 1850 
work, mentally handicapped & rehabilitation, 13413 
Thinking (see also Abstraction, Cognition, Reasoning) 
abstraction & concept formation, history of research, book, 6291 
acquisition of classification concepts, partial & total blindness, 1873 
adaptation to blocked goal achievement, 9530 
adolescence development, color & form & number concepts, 12189 
arithmetic problem solving, mistakes in, elementary school, 1013 
association structure, & language, meaning & grammar, book, 8804 
autistic, frontal lobotomy, 6339 
benign paralogical, 4419 
brain damaged adults, conceptual retraining, 11409 
childhood intellectual development, reasoning & discovery, book, 
8687 
children, primary process, psychoanalytic view, 7570 ——— ji 
chlorpromazine & primary process thought manifestation, schizo- 
phrenics, 11345 И: 
classification & identification thresholds, verbal stimuli, 11870 
cognitive processes & environment properties, 9629 
conceptual, development, & block sorting test, 409 
conceptual, in schizophrenics, 4443 
conversion of imprecise forms to meaningful figures, 3780 
creative, & mental health & values, 6635 
creative, ability in gifted & normal students, 8832 
creative, body-field differentiation, 5455 à 
creativity & flexibility, development & teaching, 13095 
curiosity, cognitive drive to organize, 7368 
daydreaming & fantasy, research. method, pathology & age, book, 
6292 
deafness, & language, education & testing, book, 4524 
deductive, 8 yr old children, 12153 | 4 
delusional, & induction process in schizophrenia, 9037 
determinism principle, 3494 
development, & language, book, 12125 ae у 
disjunctive concept attainment & strategy training & practice, 3800 
disordered style test, parents of schizophrenics, 1831 
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n i i 1 norms & conflict, 1516 

istortion, & perception & emotion, psychiatry, 12371 contractual n & Krauss trucking ga f 
зоо Ё blocking of aggressive drive activation, 3169 & роот. анон development & Deutsch га g game, р 
divergent, & playfulness in kindergarten children, 5252 ial, & emotional response to painful stimulation, 10760 
BRA DUM & Heidegger, 7142 discrimination task, low » high, physical, 2283 
flexibility & philosophic-mindedness scale construction, 4992 & EEG in Spe escape, ee етае 
flexibility, Association IV & Object pee reliability, 3575 Jerem = s pfr, М 

lutamic acid & cognitive behavior, barg: Д ^ : 
ve & pen ос пурата 2876 пав аана гагар pests нано, 7616 

& intelligence vs creativity in children, У a a Алыб 

срт олсе" осоо соорот ДД 
intuition concept review, Sm y : ii 1 

intuitive, nox pae & Oud ae 2412 {ин АЕ, з Жанс Morar ч zu 7141 

itive, stability, college students, y ISSOCI; „ 1995 
е P» child фор & conciousness & behavior, US & рее гааг Ha Сады ‚= " 2% AA | 
SSR, 10054 d ri , ‚ 1025 

& language, motor theory & conditioning & physiology, book, 11866 sustained, eese response, college ORE 4881 

learning & operational convergence, children, 2673 vicarious & direct, responses to stress, 

logical, in Dutch medical men over vs under 35 yrs, 7365 Threshold — E - e 

mechanization, & language processes, 7364. acoustic intensity & duration, 12835 d 

& memory, & intellectual performance, 183 appetitive, of hypothalamic feeding area, rat, 7418 

mental development & problem solving, 5-15 yr olds, 13093 arousal, vs EEG patterns & sleep, 10730 н 

mental ШШ АНОН & resting & EEG, 8529 audiometric study of patients with acute alcoholic hallucinations, 

& mood, accuracy, categorical syllogisms, 11865 12464 

nonconscious stimulus words & associative thought process, 5422 auditory, & frequency range, monkey, 13008 

operational scheme & habit & habituation, 8478 auditory, shifts & masking & low intensity levels, 10709 

operative, of operators & controllers, 9349 bilateral cutaneous system interaction, 11755 

operative, problem solving at control panel, 8481 binaural beats & amplitude modulated tones & loudness fluctuations, 

original, & good elaborators & life experiences, adolescents, 6632 10714 E i 
overinclusion, & anxiety, in schizophrenia, 5745 brightness, & 3 methods compared, pigeon, 3608 

paranoid, in daily life, 4108 sop anosmia & primary & accessory olfaction areas, 1194 

parent-child relationships & divergent, female college students, 8723 conditioned pipereesion using X-rays, rat, 3973 

Piaget’s development theory & teacher education, 1968 critical flicker frequency & time of day, 11692 ^ 

precausal thought forms of Piaget, 7551 discrimination, for stationary & moving targets, 7253 

probabilistic situation, schizophrenic, 10280 detection, & human eyelid conditioning, 6237 

ДЕЧ solving, information processing model, digital & analogue, detection, interval between successive targets, 2294 


ECS, rate & occurence & convulsive process, cat, 7414 
processes & native language development, children, 1395 electrocutaneous pain, low frequency square-wave pulses, 7270 


processes, Helen Keller's development of language, 1723 electrocutaneous stimulation & experimental variables, 8360 
processing time & multidimensional stimulus information, 9632 electroretinogram & incremental threshold, colored & white light, 
programed instruction, creative, 5911 3606 
Psychoanalytic theory, dream process, 7765 flash fusion, thiamylal & methamphetamine, 2552 
pupil dilation during imagery task, abstract vs concrete words, 8477 flicker, & conditioned Suppression, pigeon, 12936 
reading process & reasoning, 8041 frequency discrimination of simultaneous flash signals, 6138 
redundancy uus & information theory, book, 7384 light, & CFF & figure measurement, 4823 i 
Relativistic Relation Research Method, 3784 luminance, induced luminance & test area Size, 3649 
resolving әз adaptation, tests, 8474 olfaction, determination method. unrestrained rat, 9450 
rule trans! ler, instructions & awareness, 10815 pain & anxiety in clinical vs laboratory pain, 2247 
schizophrenia, ability to Perceive probability, 12508 Pain, determination & limiting method, 11690 
{о i окне MOS ЫП РЕ us anus identification of taste of sucrose-sodium chloride stimuli, 
serial ordering, 4th vs 5th graders, 6504 ` iti i 2 
simulate, & General Solver Prosta, 7025 Bec ee reenable sa peel na аф 12831 
social class & cognitive functioning, 1112 sedation, нода. s| irai an iz е e ОНОН coed Хг 
ШҮ variability & cognitive change, child & adult, 4994 sedation, & Spiral añereffect а она peychótic 6845 
symbolic vs asymbeli ressming. pi proni pas E S level in measurements of loudness & temporary, shifts, 
technical vs practical & theoretical, & work process, 847: а 
temporal conceptual behavior, schizophrenics, eo 3 [тл атаар суе phase, 5011 i 5 y, 9462 
tests of convergent & divergent, intercorrelation, 1947 sine idi im Ru UU M peronality 9462 
thinking, problem solving by human vs computer, 3796 specifi it ас Ср БШШ 3607 
Шо Шуа & grid test, schizophrenics, 10277. Кое A and, Eo 
ought reform, experimental si; і i ibrati sn 
totemism & prelös leal LORIE ue Шеш Сочна тулд 
transitivity of length, 5 & 7 ds olds, 10994. n ‘for: eigen D ло & ize, 7273 
i =: ы 1 l, ses, repetition tactor size, 7273 
ЖАУ 5 language, &-Freud & Locke & Spinoza & Binet, tacite 2 Point, forearm, 9526 rather ai 
verbal arithmetic problems, Ist pra, emporary auditory, shift, males vs females, 11693 
MR Concepts niche Ves Ey 1010 MIS paar ormals & medical patients, 3672 
young children, & Piaget's theory, book, 6494 Vibro: & Spatial parameters, 5079 
Thirst (see also Water Deprivation). u vibrotactile, hairy skin of volar forearm, 8361 
& extracellular fluid, rat, 10872 visual acuity, & tone & sensory interaction, rat, 319 
food deprivation, Barbary dove, 1288 visual brightness, sequential dependencies, 8314 
higher nervous activity, & starvation, rat, 7466 visual Separation, & simultaneous cortical mipitertiytfim? voltage, 
hunger & displacement pecking, dove, 1287 Me ci i В 
unger & drug application to hypothalamus, rat; 3886 visual slant, stimulus size & retinal perspective, 3629 
& hunger manifested in dreams, cross-cultural study, 6186 Me. sonra high intensity side of Border 10672 
Operant conditioning, age differences, rat, 13025 2° Wong recognition & visual field position, 3660 
Posterior thalamic lesion, & retention, rat, 9667 word recognition, & questionnaire pretest sensitization, 12848 
Properties of schedule-induced polydipsia, rat, 3951 word recognition, with masking, 11722 
siaequle induced polydipsia & fixed interval length, rat, 3950 Time Gee also next headings) 
visual CR, motivation, & cortical & subcortical structures, rat. 3825 adaptation & fatigue, & jet travel from US to Japan & back, 101 
Threat i „ rat, anagram solution & multiple solution anagrams, 2425 
anticipatory, & stress secondary determiners, 10745 auditory amplitude discrimination & temporal interference, 11751 
bargaining game, & incentive, 10001 & px actors in learning & perseveration-consolidation hypoth- 
belief manipulation to alter Cognitive processes of appraisal, 4160 о i 
conformity, fear & social affiliation, 9998 z conan & perspective, aging, 13108 


itioned avoidance of Shock, cat & rabbit, 12013 
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contiguity & dominance & autonomic conditioning, 11806 
cross cultural concepts, evolution, perception, book, 4118 
day, & open field activity & learning, rat, 9802 
& death meaning, aging, 12192 
ination & attention, 128 
iscrimination & emission of temporal intervals, pigeon, 3990 
discrimination acquisition & differential reinforcement, 10797 
elapsed, & inexpensive pulse source, 10656 
epistemology, Piaget, book, 11701 
& event uncertainty in unisensory reaction time, 3727 
extrasensory perception, & probability, 3486 
free looking, vs rate of presentation, 11684 
intensity relation for absolute limen in visual perception, 2215 
internal clock hypothesis & astronavigation, homing pigeon, 9787 
intertest, as proactive interference in trigram retention, 1076 
intertrial interval & partial reinforcement, discrimination learning, 
rat, 9840 
intertrial, & reactive inhibition in eyelid conditioning, 1047 
isi оп tolerance, 11770. 
learning recovery & brain lesions, rat, 9678 
mediation of similarity-attraction hypothesis & friendship, 4167 
memory processes, immediate & short & long time, 12906 
orientation & perceptual-cognitive organization & reading achieve- 
ment, children, 9926 

orientation & reading achievement, 162 
Parkinson's law, excess, & subsequent performance, 4996 
perspective & death concern, college student, 4230 

tive & moteric & ideational activity, schizophrenics, 654 
lom & variable, interval production, digital methods, 12799 
ionships & responding rate & FI reinforcement, pigeon, 13042 
ration pitch & uncorrelated noise pulses, 12833 
sharing & transfer of learning & control loading, 9320 
simple, regulation, mental patients, 3624 
speech intelligibility, altered speech stimuli, 10702 
square root, vs continuing perceptual tasks, 11730 
temporal conceptual behavior, schizophrenics, 10293 
temporal conditioning of GSR, 4926 
time description variations & n achievement, 5465 
trial spacing in instrumental running, rat, 8605 
uncertainty & signal frequency in choice reaction time, 1006 
uncertainty & tachistoscope recognition, 3632 
уй temporal placement of added stimulus in FI schedule, pigeon, 

62 


viewing, & 3 instructional sets & physical determinants, 11706 


visual eroe temporal order, foveal & peripheral stimulation, ` 
106 


word association chains stability, 12296 

Time Estimation 
& adaptation to simultaneous stimuli, interval, 11702 
after alcohol consumption, 7243 
associational processes rate, 2174 
attention, by occupied vs unoccupied S, 2175 
auditory, & sound frequency, Oppel-K undt illusion, 3625 
brain damage, auditory stimuli, & practice, 10385 
child development, intermittent sound frequency, 13094 
degree of unity in verbal auditory stimulus, 923 
double avoidance technique, rat, 8630 
estimates of time of day, 3626 
estimation of temporal interval, 4796 
incentive class & motivational level, 4869 
& intelligence & auditory stimulation, juvenile delinquents, 11317 
introversion-extraversion & boredom, 5470 
paranoid vs nonparanoid schizophrenic, 5749 
personal tempo & personality, 922 ТОҢ 
personality & pulse rate & аре & sex & intelligence, 10671 
presentation & reproduction modes, 3623 
psychoanaleptic drug effects, 3889 
retentive personality traits, 12327 0 
sensóry deprivation, & introspective experience, 4797 
sex differences, 8310 
speed of movement vs space traversed, 8311 
test return, knowledge of grade, college student, 924 

Time Perception (see Perception/Time) 

Tone (see Sound) 

Touch (see Skin, Tactual) 

Tracking (see also Rotary Pursuit) 
acquisition, number of alternatives & sequence length, 2325 
behavior & information theory, reply, 908 
behavior & information theory, criticism, 909 
compensatory, & digital display, 13607 
control limb feel, complex, 12836 y 
cues & electromyographic & heart rate gradients, 11779 
divided set & EEG & muscle potential & heart rate, 3705 

ng, straight line, 11576 А 

Чиа! Bee re sarasa display quickening & transfer, 6030 

error scoring, 2300 5 

learning & performance & pursuit component, 3728 
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Training 


learning, & task predictability, 8421 
performance & controller output transformation, 3714 
performance under random gust acceleration, 2305 
performance with random & sinusoidal vibration, 7302 
pursuit rotor skill, selective reinforcement, 12899 
pursuit, & open-loop transfer, 12855 
scoring method, analog computer, 3550 
Step-input, & probability learning, 123 
& system for observing eye movement, USSR, 949 
terrain-following by pilot & work load, 7096 
| transfer of training, task & time sharing & control loading, 9320 
| unidimensional compensatory, vibrotactile display, 3712. 
verbal & motor learning, book, 10774 
| visual vs manual, of moving target, 1000 
raffic (see also Accident, Safety) 
| pedestrian crossing street & speed & distance of approaching car, 3466 
road sign standardization in Czechoslovakia, 7130 
ing (see also next headings) 
| achievement motivation, high school boys, 3333 
'apprentice, Australian military, 12670 
Amy мее & technical information system manpower needs, 
& ‘attitude change, teacher, 13556 
auditory discrimination, prompting vs feedback, 12861 
automated rhythm training, 11534 
classroom success & nonintellectual predictors, 11493 
complex skill, self-confrontation, 3435 
computer program, automatic monitoring of responses, emergency 
procedures, 12669 
counseling by practicum, supervision, 3257 
Wicca communication skills training, US military advisors, 
culturally deprived children, 4051 
developmental, in cerebral palsied, 704 
disjunctive concept attainment & practice, 3800 
Doppler discrimination & sonar echo dimension, Navy, 13581 
echolocation & generated perception, 6142 
educational, 5 yr follow-up, 3413 
electronics, performance oriented, Navy course, 13576 
& employment as speech pathologists & audiologists, physically 
handicapped, 11524 
evaluation, methods & characteristics, 8116 
extended, & intertrial reinforcement & extinction resistance, rat, 2629 
field, in human relations for Peace Corps & cultural shock, 4704 
gerontological, & role of university, 10559 
group discussion, psychiatric nursing, 10558 
roup-work for social workers, 4706 —— 
uman relations training program, hospital personnel, 13298 
human relations, overseas military personnel, 13574 
Human Resources Research Office, 1967 program, book, 11602 
initial fitness & personality, 6402 SUN TER $ 
& intradimensional & extradimensional shifts & similarity & shift 
stimuli, 8436 
job training courses design manual, Navy, 9286 
laboratory, personality change, уз job training, 3439 
laterality as pedagogical problems, 13544 Jj 
een conference & self identity & self perception changes, 
1268 


mentally retarded child, & education, book, 767 

metalwork, & success in drawing, 1985 Diu 

methods & ет type & apparatus & acquisition & extinction, 
rat, 1203 

military, cross-cultural interaction skill, feedback, 3436 

& occupational satisfaction of female college graduate, 8122 

& overtraining & avoidance response retention & amygdala lesions, 
rat, 11923 

& physical exhaustion & concentration-performance test, 4899 

physical, in temperate vs hot climate & heat stress, 2569 

& physiological differences & age & youth, 10890 

pretraining & trainfire marksmanship, 9287 Е 

pretraining stimulus similarity & trials & concept learning, 5006 

programed instruction & time, 4638 

programed instruction in government training programs, 8117 

programed instruction, military, NATO, 13507 

psychiatric consultation program, inservice teachers, 12630 

psychiatric, & treatment in mental day hospital, 3073 y 

psychoanalytic, unsuccessful candidates, 2061 

relative motion understanding, current research, 1981 

relative motion understanding, conceptual model vs traditional, 1982 

religious, experience, juvenile delinquents, 12483 

response-recognition, film in tennis, 763 П 

schema discrimination, & learning statistical concepts, 10776 

sensitivity, trainer orientation & group composition, 5404 _ i 

simulated critical incident technique as evaluative & teaching device, 
8973 

situation analysis guidelines, 792 

teacher program & attitude change, 11510 
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teacher, emotionally disturbed students, 13549 
teacher, model Б г Ш š ed 
ibat intelligence center environm: 
Š test Tor feet of fen magnitude of knowledge of results, 4890 
ilet, signal package, infants, 9884 " 
авта ар task & time sharing & control loading, 9320 
trials & reinforcement & extinction resistance, 4976 
troubleshooting task, simulated performance validity, 12674 
vigilance, & technique comparison, 12845 
vocational, & counseling & personal adjustment, 4621 
Training/Industrial ы 
application of academic principles, 7118 y nus 
computer & programed instruction, data processing principles, 13577 
construction, 11536 —. 8 ines 
& creativity in organizations, f 
cuing vs ма of results, for auditory tasks, 8109 
data processing personnel selection, 1979 e \ 
& discrimination of rate of movement of drilling machine lever, 
10498 


human relations, management, evaluation, 10500 

information retrieval graduate training programs, 9345 

interpersonal relations, үзкшон & analysis, 12672 

management training, 711 

ШАШМА, & worker productivity & turnover, US уз USSR, 10514 

management, factories in Wales, 7091 

management, managerial reactions, 2008 

management, tuition payment & involvement & success, 13575 

management, VERT system, 9288 

mechanic, & task analysis, 12677 

Naval aviation, success & college major, 10499 

personality change, vs laboratory training, 3439 

& placement, adolescent, 784 

prison staff, small group, 11535 

procedure manuals, 81 * y 

programed instruction interpolated in conventional instruction, 5984 

programed, sales assistants, 1987 

psychology, 4639 

radar, discrimination of ambiguous pips & later performance, 3438 

rehabilitation program success, physically handicapped, 10347 

sequence action procedure on Nike & performance, 793 

& skill vs attitude, work group productivity, 1994 

T group, & organizational problem diagnosis changes, 12671 

team & individual, & transfer of trainin , 5983 

team vs individual & task organization, 3434 

team, stimulus & response fi lelity & transfer, 5980 

test for air traffic controllers, 5982 

trade skills, classtoom vs apprentice methods, industry, review, 12668 

vocational guidance, adolescents, Britain, book, 12647 

vocations & college study fields classification, 12651 
Training/Psychol у 

American Boar of Examiners & professional competence, 11610 

child psychiatrist, in. nursery schools & development studies, 12725 

gola sychiatry consultation, general hospital emergency room, 


child psychiatry research & services & prevention, criticism, 13223 
hild psychiatry research & services & prevention, criticism, 13239 

child psychiatry research & services & prevention, 13243 

child-care worker in residential center, 10554 

citizens group influence & facilities improvement, 10531 

clinical judgment reliability, level & disciplinary area, 10240 

clinical psychologists, 6063 

clinical psychology experiences for nonclinical Psychologists, 8177 

clinical psychology, 11605 

clinical, & test inter; retation, 7853 

community mental health center personnel, 10555 

community psychiatry & clinical psychiatry, 3497 

Community psychiatry, 6679 

day center experience, Psychiatric nurses, 12719. 

suet a ростова US& Germany, 8178 
pathic relationship therapy, student пи ез, pilot 

саа Ѕошћ а & Asia, 2065 cut нле 

evaluation, intern behavior, field center vs universi; 

films for laboratory courses, 10563 RN are 
ermany & Austria, university Programs, 9344 

Berontology, & old age legislation, 4709 

graduate training & lay counselor training, 11604 


group discussion & professional i i 
Mae DU р! ional adaptation, Student nurses & Social 


SREB information tes 8 
introductory psychiatry course, behavioral Science emphasis, ims 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 11266 

manpower & social attitude, 10557 

marketing education PhD program, 3500 
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Transfer 


health research & community programs, 7170 
паі retardation, psychiatrists & pediatricians, 12720 
mental retardation, physicians, 12726 
neurotic needs of psychoanalyst trainee, 5545 
nonprofessionals im mental health centers, 795 
normal school children observation, pediatri 

11608 


ns & psychiatrists, 


tional therapists, 12721 _ ? 
& pediatric psychiatric supervision of hospital staff, 591 
hysicians & child welfare legal cases, 11607 
psychiatric aide program in chronic wards, 2060 


psychological [р & assessment & student projection, 9347 


role & uses of history in psychology curriculum, 4707 
niques, 7172 


& self-listening eating supervision of КОЧЕ ару; 11197 
Ok, 11055 


ychoanalysis, 2064 
textbooks, Dale-Chall Readability Formula, 9438 
therapist, vs group therapeutic outcome, 10561 
havior therapy, 8947 
therapists & changing concepts, 10562 
trainee therapy & psychiatric training program, 12727 
use of untrained therapists, 11218 3 1 
ward staff, parent iatrogenic symptoms & child patient, 11252 
women as mental health counselors & psychotherapists, 8173 
Trait (see Personality Trait) 
Tranquilizer (see also Drug Effects) 
amizyl & andaxin & trioxazin & stutterin therapy, 12556 
& barbiturates & motor activity, mice, 5098 w 
chlorpromazine & primary process thought manifestations, schizo- 
phrenics, 11345 
conscious & unconscious aspects, 3058 
diazepam & psychotherapy, anxious neurotics, 11208 
& carly experience, & later rformance, rat, 3944 
EEG & defense reflexes, 1238 
eye level test, & antidepressant, 6378 
fluphenazine enanthate, 5602 
& neurosis, Psychological test performance & fatigue, 5101 
neurotic outpatient, vs placebo; & anxiety, 10202 
psychiatric use, research methodology, 11968 
reserpine & sleep-dream cycle & EEG & eye movement, 10876 
schizophrenia, review of studies, & antidepressants, 3048 
seconal vs dexedrine, paired associate learning, 3900 
thioridazine at high doses, chronic schizophrenics, 9720 
Transfer (see also Generalization/Stimulus, Set/ Learning) 
all or none, & verbally mediated concepts, 11812 
asymmetrical, knowledge of results performance, 4893 
avoidance learning, gustatory vs audiovisual vs toxin stimuli, 4002 
bet displays, quickened & unquickened, 142 
color discrimination learning, bird, 3981 
& concept formation, meaningfulness & verbal learning, 5005 
concept identification & categorization, 9638 
concept identification, 
concept learning in childhood, & variety, 9908 
conceptual learning & task complexity, imbecile, 11423 
cortical spreading depression & interhemisphere, rat, 1164 
55 


discrimination & operant conditioning, rat, 5169 

discrimination learning in mentally retarded children, 717 
discrimination learning, response class, rat, 1325 

discrimination learning, spatial & temporal proximity of cues, 9553 
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Transference 


discrimination learning, monkey, 9832 

display quickening, dual-axis compensatory tracking, 6030 

failure, amobarbital to nondrug state, rat, 2541 

far transposition of intermediate size, preverbal children, 9900 

habituation & spreading cortical depression, rat, 9684 

implicit verbal chaining reexamination, 4943 

interhemisphere, of motor CR, dog, 5047 

interhemispheric, of avoidance response in rat, 7494 

interitem associations from serial to PA learning, 6253 

intermodal, in paired associate learning, 3746 

interocular, discrimination vs visuo-motor learning, goldfish, 9826 

interocular, striate cortex lesion & monocular acquisition, rat, 12950 

intracranial stimulation conditioning, monkey, 8525 

learning & information provided & task difficulty, 11802 

learning by nucleic acid, mouse & rat, 5086 

learning in childhood, set & verbalization, 11005 

& learning of light flicker & intracranial stimulation, monkey, 5171 

learning set & concept formation, monkey, 7490 

& learning theory & retention & review of organization efforts, 10777 

ати to learn & conditions of improvement in successive, tasks, 
10 


meaning, cognitive factors, 1035 
mediated, in paired-associate learning, 159 
mediated, response availability, 1017 
mediated, vs position learning, grammatical intrusions of paired 
recall, 12891 

memory & brain RNA, rat, 10867 
memory, planaria, 10911 
mental abilities, & concept problem solving practice, 10775 
mice strains, based on brain extract after training, 7496 
mirror image, binocularly trained pecking, pigeon, 13017 
mixed vs unmixed lists in paired associate learning, 10789 
den unmixed, designs as function of paradigm in PA learning, 
negative, & 2nd-list learning in paired associate paradigms, 3748 
open-loop, & pursuit tracking, 12855 
paired associate learning with context cues, 3740 

aired associate learning, mediation, 6242 
е learning converging stimuli, 6246 
pa е learning instructional set, 7347 
paired associate learning, negative, types of stimulus, 8422 
paired associate learning, & time to mediate, 8425 

paired associate learning & meaningfulness & retroaction, 8446 
paired associate learning, free association & pseudomediation, 9594 
paired associate List II training & partial List I learning, 11822 
paired associate, & pseudomediation, 8440 
paired associate, negative to positive shift, 7327 

paired associate, practice & paradigm shift, 7341 
paired-associate, A-B-C paradigms, 1062 

paradigm & simulated similarity & mediation time, 4968 

partial reinforcement effect, rat, 10971 

pattern, vs component discrimination in probabilistic training, 1018 
perceptual-motor, & task complexity & age, imbecile, 11422 
psychotherapy & extratreatment settings, 13258 
& response strategies in pattern vs component discrimination, 4909 
response, & verbal association strength, 2341 
& retention & feedback on college exams, 175 
rule, instructions & awareness, 10815 
shape discrimination in sea lion, 7510 
sorting training, retardates, 714 
spreading rag cake interhemispheric, avoidance, rat, 9674 
surface, two list paradigm & similarity, 1069 
team skills & type of training, 5983 
training & stimulus & response fidelity, 5980 
training, & augmenting feedback, 7315 
training, & time sharing & control loading, 9320 
Unusual Uses Test, item, 6644 
verbal discrimination learning & conceptual similarity, 10784 
verbal learning, mediated, anticipation interval, 9588 
verbal learning, mediated, & semantic polarization, 12890 
verbal learning, paradigm variation & associative value, 1055 
verbal learning, paradigm design & meaningfulness, 2355 
verbal learning, word association & positive & negative, 4954 
verbal, & interlist similarity in paired associate learning, 3747 
beetles conditioned response class, & aesthetic verbal behavior, 


vestibular habituation, 12 day rotation & retention, 2245 
visual & tactual discrimination & perceptual equivalence, 11797 
visual discrimination learning, reinforcement ratio, monkey, 9849 
& Ist & 2nd list similarity, 107 
Transference 
client-centered play therapy, boy, 6751 
client-centered play therapy, retardate, 11214 
counter, in psychotherapy, & peripheral cues, 5542 
& countertransference in community psychiatry, 11205 
group & individual therapy, & isolation, 1659 
„ Broup psychotherapy for psychosis, 8940 
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group psychotherapy, of ego defenses & of instinctual derivatives, 
6730 


group therapy with респонс, 1675 

juvenile delinquency, female, treatment, 5699 

marriage therapy, 7793 1 

neurosis & working alliance in psychoanalysis, 7828 
neurosis, & compliance in psychotherapy, 6707 
psychoanalytic view, & countertransference, 5650 
psychotherapist as ego ideal, children & adolescents, 12389 
psychotherapy & social casework, & reality testing, 12552 
psychotherapy for schizophrenia, 9036 ^ ү 
psychotherapy, outside therapy situation, toward ideologies, 3001 
regression, & psychoanalytic therapy technique, 6725 

short term psychoanalytic therapy for schizophrenia, 5524 
therapist countertransference to college dropouts, 5515 
West African, anal vs oral personality, 5643 

West Africans forms, 1649 


Transposition 
age & knowledge, preschool, 9927 
postdiscrimination generalization gradients, pigeon, 12058 
problem solving, 2-stimulus, 4 & 5 yr olds, 5248 
Trauma 
accidents & psychopathology, 13245 
closed brain traumata, verbal & motor inhibition, 6841 
closed brain traumata, active & passive inhibition, 6842 
closed brain traumata, central nervous activity, 6849 
crisis theory & therapeutic change in small groups, 8935 
infancy, & offspring behavior, rat, 10921 
life history variables, schizophrenic & normal, 5733 
neurosis, CNS damage vs conflict development, 13351 
olfactory function, 2243 
resultant neurosis, book, 13356 
shock & X-irradiation & avoidance behavior, rat, 10961 
sleep therapy, & schizophrenia, central nervous system, 6747 
Treatment (see also edv 
alcoholism in American Indians, & substitute activities, 9010 
alcoholism, & abstinence, review of literature, 9012 
alcoholism, & drinking patterns, book, 4395 
alcoholism, abstinence & therapy team, state hospitals, 13329 
alcoholism, anticipatory avoidance learning, 4 cases, 12468 
alcoholism, coagulation of dorsomedial nucleus of thalamus, 5674 
alcoholism, learning theory, 3130 
alcoholism, punishment, 12469 
alcoholism, review of literature, 3132 
amnesia for homicide, hypnosis, 7790 
aphasia, 1882 
cerebral palsy, prevention research, 13432 
childhood piss m & day vs residential treatment, 5739 
conditioning of enuresis, 11241 
conditioning, & CNS stimulant drugs for nocturnal enuresis, 3061 
correctional, evaluation, 11308 
criminals, & self-image, 613 
delinquents & methods of assigning counselors, 11313 
desensitization for anorexia nervosa, adolescent, 3027 
drug addiction, 5668 
drug addiction, book, 1767 
drug addiction, 12 yr follow-up, 5680 
drug, psychiatric disorders & rationale, 1695 
educative, of anorexia nervosa & love deprivation, 12391 
eunuchoid psychism, 7896 
experimental, of habitual smoking, 4875 
family creative analysis, 7796 
folk medicine, physical & mental illness, Pennsylvania Germans, 
11058 


frigidity, desensitization-relaxation, 10176 

hemophyrine, depressed petente 5764 

hiccups & hypnosis, 11239 

home care for motor handicapped children under 3 yrs old, 7982 
homosexuals in prison, 7876 

hospitalized sex offenders, 13318 

hydrocephalus, evaluation, 8004. 

hypnosis for bronchial asthma, 5585 

industrial, double function, 13580 

juvenile delinquency, female, transference, 5699 

juvenile delinquents, Swedish males, 1785 

Korsakoff psychosis & psychological factors, 11302 

& learning theory, 1839 

lithium ion & premenstrual syndrome, 11193 

LSD large nonexperimental dose & physiological reaction, 11976 
mental hospital, adolescents, 1703 

mental illness, social psychology approach, book, 8888 

model, process schizophrenics, 13373 

music therapy, modality with psychotic children, 8951 
neurosurgical, Sturge-Weber-syndrome, 8011 

phenylketonuria, infants & children, 10157 

psychiatric, & hospital population characteristics, 4362 
psychological & sociological of juvenile delinquents in Franee, 9024 
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Trust. 


sychopathology & research, text, 6689 i 
ААА ш psychological assessment, clinic, 13247 
residential vs pharmacological, drug addiction, 13325 ires 
Schizophrenia, & diagnosis & biochemistry & genetics, book, 
& science on research ward for schizophrenics, 12502 

selection for schizophrenic patients, 11343 

smoking habit modification, 12373 

& еМ аты, in child psychiatry clinic, 5517 trs ч 
somatic & psychic factors, depressed elderly psychiatric patients, 

13400 


special service project for acutely disturbed psychiatric outpatient, 
11231 


supervisory job-design, performance & intervening effects, 4663 

surgical, of mental patients, 571 : 

symptomatic, acquired & persistent enuresis, 13236 

techniques in walk-in clinic, 7816. a > $a 

urinary retention, aversive stimulus cessation & assertive training, 
case, 12525 

White Test of significance without ranking & large samples, 12766 

5th International Criminological Congress, report, 12480 

Trust i 

contractual norms development & interdependent dyad with power 
differentiation, 12274 

& detachment in psychotherapy, 4323 ? 

interpersonal, & game strategies, schizophrenics, 4458 

mistrust & defensive omnipotence, disorganized child, 13405 

mutual, & similar social position, cooperative behavior, 10041 

& УЛЫ, & attitude toward human nature, 2-person game, 


-& suspicion & interpersonal correlates of AB Scale, 10155 
Tuberculosis (see Disease) 
Twins (see also Twins/Identical) 
activity motivation, children, 12131 
& depressive illness, 4475 
RU & brain anoxia vs common genetic cause, 2571 
individuation & field dependency, 5270 
male, & dominance-submission, & biographical data, 9759 
motor rhythm, tapping sj preference, 9758 ү 
"ШОНЕН paired with normal & neurotic & schizoid personality, 


schizophrenia, & genetics, 13372 
& sociometric techniques, 10993 


Twins/Identical 
differential psychology & heredity-environment problem, 10900 
extrasensory ÉEG, 6 


homosexuality in male, & psychotherapy, 475 
pu & rearing together & apart, 11151 

LSD-25 therapy, autism, 8962 

psychiatric-psychological investigation, reared apart, 388 
schizophrenic vs nonschizophrenic twin, 7918 


К 

iometrics & typology, 10579 
delinquent girls, typologies, 5698 
delinquent, multivariate analysis, 1777 
differential anthropology & typology & genetic interactions, 10835 
Jungian personality ойе & self evaluation, 10084 


E abe typology, institutionalized, & physical handicaps, 
person, & environment, & resultant forces, 12220 


rank order analysis & item selecti , 354; 
Rank Order Typal Analysis, $223 [ 


reciprocal pairs, single. multiple hierarchical classification, 12753 


Uker \ 
alcohol & gastric ulcers & -ауой i 
CRU eter ees approach-avoidance conflict, rat, 8636 


ving X & vise госеѕѕеѕ, peptic ü 
colitis, & ophidiophilia, in child, 1750 ЖЕЛКЕ 
conflict, & social environment, rat, 7469 
ident victims, accident preventive therapy, 10151 
i 2 


& food deprivation, isolated & aj ted 51 
tric, & food deprivation , on density тсе [159 
ШОТ dome n Population density, mice, 11990 


medical treatment & emotional responses, 


Punishment schedule, adrenal & thymus 
susceptible rats & activati 
Unione tivation level, & str 
D. Н: Lawrence & existentialism, 6045 
events in basic forms of art, Klee, 1548 
Heidegger, 6050 
& integration of Personality, 6620. 
motivation in medication errors, student nurses, 5611 
prelogical conscoiusness & totemism, 2788 у 
Psychoanalysis of war, 6788 
[ү & insight & language, 


weight loss, rat, 9795 
ess, Bibs 


Spinoza & Freud & Binet, book, 
Underachievement (see Achievement/Over & Under) 


Bh O 
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USSR 


nemployment - 
a & Hiec &degislation & labor relations, book, 779 
& consumer confidence, 9317. 
industrialization & individualism, 10488 
post-hospital, of schizophrenic veterans, 676 
stress & automation introduction, 13583 
perm content analysis of minutes, steel industry, 10504 
management relations & dispute settlement, book, 2013 
United States fh ФЕЯ 
advertising & public opinion, 9316 D 
American core culture, composition & correlates, 8772 
drug addiction in South, Negro, 13324 
drug addiction, Chinese, 13323 
existentialism, national character, 12710 — 
language & child development, & consciousness & thought & 
behavior, & USSR, 100: 
mental illness prevention, 3469 
presidency 20-yr death cycle, 2727 he 
psychiatry development, & Adolf Meyer, 12702 
social values & crime & mental illness, book, 4135 
Universities (see College, Student/College) 
Urban (see also Community, Rural) 
adaptation, & social isolation, 8743. 
behaviorism & American urbanization, 5304 
Belgium, adolescent behavior, 9977 
city planning, behavioral scientist's role, 5322 
disadvantaged children, teaching attitude & method, book, 11465 
Japan, movement of school dropouts to cities, 8747 
lower-class school & student control & resistance, 13472 
mental health program for disadvantaged area, 4490 ^ 
Negro, mental illness, goals & socioeconomic structure, book, 4139 
new centers, adjustment problems, 12535 
physician social status, patient judgment, 13133 
Psychopathology, & rural, ethnic group, religion, book in French, 
178 


school psychology, Europe, 4576 
student attitudes A grade level, 13518 
teacher education research, 13475 


Urination 


acetonuria, & test anxiety in child, case, family & drug thrapy, 5790 

amine analysis, psychodiagnosis & mental hospital admission, 10230 

catecholamine excretion, schizophrenics & manic-depressives, 4445 

chemical content, during sleep, urology patients, 5087 

chlorpromazine metabolite isolated, mental patient, 12415 

шан compound detection in outpatients, 6755 

& chlorpromazine metabolites, concentration & isolation, 6373 — 

chronic schizophrenics, corticosteroids, & clinical judgement, 12517 

corticoids, depression & anxiety, 11328 

dreaming sleep in man, changes, volume & osmolality, 6185 

S & norepinephrine excretion, & perceptual deprivation, 

hapa asi. schizophrenic, 2542 

psychiatric patient, catecholamine metabolitc excretion, 11961 

schizophrenia, chemical analysis, 13384 

signal package for toilet training, 9884 

urinary retention, aversive stimulus cessation & assertive training, 
case, 12525 


nr sodium & potassium & prolonged environmental stress, rat, 
54 


seg) droxycorticoids during rapid eye movement sleep, 7440 


Basov/M Ya, personality & methodology, 858 

bibliography of psychological literature in 1964, 859 

bibliography of recent psychology, 9368 

bibliography, books in translation, 9367 

bibliography, 1961-1966, 9366 

biographies, history of psychology, 9323 

biology & genetics, theory review, 18 

Blonskii, 9364 

child, psychiatric aspects, 3018 

conference on Philosophical problems in biology, 4696 

conferences, 1964-1965, psychology & psychophysiology, 9361 

ay chology: neuropsychology. 8187 

criminality, empirical & statistical study, 5696 

cybernetics, & Eastern Europe, 8226 

cybernetics, bibliography, 9373 

dermal vision of Roza Kuleshova, 932 

education & psychology, 13468 

educational reforms & improvements, 7016 

eye movement & photostimulus position estimation, 950 

glossary of psychological terms, 9356 

higher cortical functions in man, book, 6330 

historical materialism & sociological case studies, 449 ү 

human relations, management training & worker productivity & in- 
dustrial turnover, vs US, 10514 


institutions, psychological & iologi hiatric 
ас pr logical Psychophysiological & psychiatric 
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Utility 


job attitudes, 1997 

language & child development & consciousness & thought & be- 
havior, US, 10054 

legal psychology, history, 3480. 

Leningrad Pharmacological Society, conference, 3514 

meaning experimental investigation, 6600 

mental retardation, diagnostic research, 1907 

mnm psychology, history, 3481 

nerve & nerve fiber & ultrasonics, 1173 

nervous system modeling, seminar, 9661 

obituary, Boris Mikhailovich Teplov, 3475 

opinion of Kruschev after retirement, US college student, 2791 

pedagogical readings meeting 1964, 857 

pedagogical research, 1920 

philosophical реа of cybernetics, 4 

political speeches, 1946-1960, 1533 

psychiatry & social structure, 11613 

psychology, 3508 

РИО conference, personality & perception & paroptic vision, 


rehabilitation of criminals, 7883 
religion, Marxist sociological research, 5350 
report on Soviet psychiatry & psychiatric facilities, 5612 
retina bipolars, functional properties of two types, frog, 1272 
review of US engineering psychology in 1964, 4672 
oe & Georgian, grap! eme distribution & information value, 
schizophrenia research, & biochemical techniques, 648 
scientists in psychological & psychophysiological research, 9362 
оа commemoration, psychometrics & industrial psychology, 
space flight & handwriting, 2250 
system for observing eye movement during tracking, USSR, 949 
teaching Russian language, research, 1923 
ШАШ АНЫП relationship, vs US, 11612 
Ukhtomskii, birthday & memorial meeting, 2035 
Vygotsky, contribution to psychology, 3482 
M Congress of Psychology, information & program, 
Utility (see also Game Theory) 
choice behavior criterion, 1130 
& exposure to dissonant information, 2440 
predictive, Pre-Nursing & Guidance Examination, 12764 
stationary value mechanisms & expected, theory, 11633 


Validity (see also Validity /Construct) 

abbreviated WAIS, psychiatric population, 9435 

abstraction test adapted for retardates, 9159 

Achievement-Orientation scale for achievement motivation, 11662 

actuarial methods, of diagnostic tests, 7215 

attitude measurement, predictive, college students, 10628 

“Basic Test Battery in Navy, 900 

Bender-Gestalt Quast & Koppitz scoring method, 8005 

card sort test for autonomy, 541 

Cattell's 16 PF Questionnaire, noncomparability of 1950 & 1956 
Forms A, 8259 

Chapin Social Insight Test, 891 М à 

clinical, & Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test & adults in India, 
10634 

coefficient vs expectancy tables, 2101 

& consistency of Shaw Blocks Test & preliminary study, 4766 

CPI, of cluster scores, 8251 y 

creative research scientists, of personal histories, 8829 

cross-cultural, of CPI, 892 

cross-validation of Booth Scale, 6118 

Dale-Chall Readability Formula & general psychology texts, 9438 

diagnostic sign, method, without criterion group, 11283 

double-split cross-validation for multiple criterion, 44 

& emotional indicators in human figure drawings, children, 10630 

empirical interest scale & Kuder & high school geometry success 
prediction, 12781 

EPPS free-choice version, 7213 

EPPS using projective & behavioral criteria, 2131 

experimental аа аге information tests, 4763 

extension data on General Aptitude Test Battery, 4760 

Eysenck Personality Inventory & extraversion self rating, 9443 

GATB, predictive, high school counseling, 10474 

general ability tests & learning achievement, retardates, 10402 

Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test, 4234 

item-total score correlation in forced-choice scale, 10597 

judgments of syllogisms & affective & quantifying words, 12911 

Kahn Intelligence Tests with Stanford-Binet, 3581 ч 

pets Scale & Shotwell Revision, mental retardation, 


matriculation examination, Finnish high schools. 10454 
mental health surveys & psychiatric evaluation, 10234 
Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test, 12785 
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Value 


MMPI Chinese form, 10631 ЖЕЙ. 

MMPI MacAndrew Alcoholism Scale cross validation, 10640 

motivation test & executive selection, 888 

multidimensional validation model & homogeneous subsets, 880 

Musical Aptitude Profile, children, 3589 

naturalism in art, 6615 

objective life history questionnaire, 11659 

of McClelland n achievement motive in Brazil, 4756 

Pauli Test, in Germany, on basis of MMPI, 4757 

predictive, coefficients interpretation, 12765 

predictive, of SCAT & ACT at liberal arts college for women, 4603 

predictive, of 11 tests, state college students, 3563 

projective technique, 6665 

psychodiagnosis & prognosis, book, 12452 

Recruiter-Salesman Selection Test, 8265 

reliability of Rorschach, Franco-Swiss manual, 1602 

research & identification of subgroups, 10636 

& revision of tests in use, 3584 

Rorschach interpretations, 13209 9 

Rorschach responses & adolescent development, 2142 T 

Rorschach responses in cross cultural studies & nonpersonality 
factors, 10126 

Rorschach responses, adolescent girls, 11178 

SAL technique in audiometry, 6175 

self image stability measures, 1579 

sell disclosure inventory by peer-nomination technique, 4765 

spoken English test, & reliability, 6117 

Stanford-Binet Form L-M, research 1960-1965, 4764 

Stimulus-Variation Seeking Scale, 8245 

Structured-Objective Rorschach Test & neurotics, 629 

structured-objective Rorschach test, alcoholics, 5682 

Supervisory Practices Inventory & Supervisory Inventory on Human 

elations, 8273 

Szondi test, right-left picture preference, 887 

test selection methods in cross-validation, 9407 

test, & measurement & development for industry, 8262 

test, improvement by interitem correlations, 10619 

test, predictor & criterion correlation, 2123 v 

s Making Test & scholastic aptitude & norms for college males, 


under & over-achievement trait inventory, & reliability, 6119 
verbalization cognitive style tests, Grade 3 & 6, 12763 
WISC mental measurement of blind, 7985 

Validity /Construct 
Duncan’s personality integration scale, 12786 
manual dexterity paper & pencil test, 4761 
method to Control paychoqiagnestic instrument, 2902 
personality testing, 1573 
Raven's Progressive Matrices, 7203 
Redwood School Test, 4758 
Rorschach test, 10626 
Structured-Objective Rorschach Test, 7741 
Thurstone scale of liberalism-conservatism, 3562 
Yeshiva College Subcultural Scale of MMPI, 3579 


Value 


adolescence, ideal young man & woman, India, 7585 
adolescence, semantic differential & factor analysis, 9945 
adolescent boys, academic achievement, & interests, 4101 
ression, in US, 5314 

allocation in society & politics & quantitative constraints, 11056 
'Allport-Vernon scale, college student, 7628 
American core culture, composition & correlates, 8772 
attitude change between generations, 4152 
attitudes toward death, cultural, 5367 
business & religious denominational differences, 467 
career vs homemaking oriented college women, 8782 
change in psychotherapy, 7776 
college, adolescence, & parental pressure, book, 7037 
consensus & partner satisfaction among dating couples, 7620 
contemporary society, & politics, book, 6549 
Cuban refugees in US armed services, 1502 
& democratic process in Japan & changes, 5306 
differences & consensus by socioeconomic level, 9968 
engineers in Spain, & religion, 4626 
expectation discrepency in student, & counselor's values, 10349 
expectations & impression formation, college students, 9535 
farmer, orientation scale, India, 2746 
farmers, India, social, 12227 
friendship & general, & friendship choice, 8791 
high school student, change, family & sex differences, 4599 
incentive values development in childhood, 5247 

/ independent & dependent outcome, & betting, 3806 
individual in contemporary society, & conor book, 8742 
industrial society, & originality & spontaneity, 655 
intentionality, place in behavioral science, 15 
interpersonal, & status & life history, 8855 
interpersonal, & temperament traits, 11663 
interpersonal, change during flight training, 780 


E 


кырен of parents & achieving vs nonachieving gifted children, 
12163 


rception of opportunity, 618 
i timal qmm strength, 4703 
& psychophysics methods, 


juvenile delinquent, & 
law of initial, methodology, 
local & professional status of professors, 
13132 Ў } 
mate response prediction, married & engaged couples, 6581 — 
meaningfulness of reality, epistemology & ontology & axiology, 
book, 11597 A 
measurement, review & critique, 9375 
& mental health & creative thinking, 6635 
neglected science of values, : à 
occupational, & career choice, college seniors, 13562 
occupational, & sex & age, in Soles sophomores, 4601 
occupational, in adolescent girls, 4103 
options & counseling relationship, 6938 р 
orientation & defensive-adaptive system of personality, 539 
orientation, anchoring & boomerang effect in attitude change, 5389 
orientations of collegiate football teams, 4611 
Peace Corps volunteer vs college student, 6571 
perceived societal, delinquents vs nondelinquents, 620 
personal, & emotions stability, schizophrenia, 12514 
p book, 7143 
political, change since 1940, 4166 š 
premarital sexual, & parent-adolescentconflict,9985 — 
principle vs pleasure principle, specific activation & nervism, 835 
psychoanalysis, social change & social character & identity, book; 
11201 


psychotherapy, definition, 12378 Ç 
& recall of parental reward patterns, US & foreign college students, 


12204 
religious-philosophical antecedents to Allport-Vernon-Lindzey, 1476 
& self-reliance, in US, test, 451 
sex & female role conflict & American, system, 7611 
& sexual behavior & conflict & avowed happiness, 1512 
similarity, client-counselor, & meaning change in counseling, 5802 
size perception, accentuation, & Ду 10688 
social change, & psychiatry, 42: 
social perception, congruity & impression organization, 12200 
social, United States, crime & mental illness, book, 4135 
mM mechanisms & expected utility theory, 11633 
Study of Values, & buying річ елсе, college student, 10124 
SR eh Interpersonal Values, validity, teacher trainees, India, 


Survey of Interpersonal Values, teacher trainees, India, 12209 
Survey of Interpersonal Values, Japanese form & US, 12212 
& television evaluation, 5378 
universalism-particularism, Mexican & American, 7598 
vocational, shifts in adolescents’, 4099 
Variability P 
biological, & hypertension & coronary artery disease, 10888 
concept of normality & physiological individual differences, 11145 
experimental design & replication, book, 10595 
factor structures of personality ratings by clinicians, 11161 
heat production, vs cold air or water, 101 
models & measures of developmental variation, 10583 
population approach to human variation, 10899. 
Tes} ое set, ү i 
verbal & nonverbal stimuli i 
vara perception, theory & method, 4786 
inferring communality in universe of variables, 10591 
moderator, for predicting management ESI 790 
word-frequency as psychological variable, 8814. 
Variance (see also Variance/ Analysis of) 
тола & posce results oe lassical test theory, 4727 
iple sources, & score influences, ji 
Variance/ Analysis of d 
RS eles mengd, point relationship, 868 
ent as measure of experimental isi 
computer calculation, 6102" ү enod ргеанор, 11622 
о Program al 1 s 
computer program for f-tests by permutati 
к confounding ane 871 У паны 
lisproportionate frequencies & intelli, 
essay test grading reliability, 9228 n 2101 
IER groups & nonnormal & normally transformed data. 
item analysis & item characteristic curves, 4736 
do ME using extreme groups, 6097 
models, estimating variance components fi 
multivariate & univariate, НАА use 822 ра 
psychological test reliability, 4768 
sonetica, introductory textbook, 10590 
test batteries & interbattery multivariate statistical i 
Vascular & Vasomotor (see also Cardiovascular) tea analysis е 
classical conditioning to peripheral thermal stimulation, 3732 
conditioned, reflex & state of central nervous regulation, 7457 
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1984 
Verbal Ability (see Ability /Verbal) 
Verbal Behavior (see also Kya 


Verbal Behavior Ç 


constriction & personality & orienting response, 12339 

cutaneous, components of orienting reflex, 2561 pow 

spontaneous rhythmical variation & conditioning to deep inspiration, 
1 


, Communication) 

abstract concept formation, 2433 — 

adaptive ыса & creativity in child, 1421 

aesthetic, & transfer, conditioned response class, 8433 

age differences in verbal associations, 9589 

analysis of defense mechanisms & delusional behavior, 4447 

anxiety & word reinforcement, 12301 

& anxiety, psychotherapy research, 7764 

aphasia, factor analysis, 10381 

‘associative clustering in free recall, retardates, 9156 

& autonomic responses & delayed auditory feedback, 3688 

cerebral hemisphere dominance, 5030 

change, perception & evaluation, 2726 

child, 1 yr old, situational factor, 13073 

childhood schizophrenia, & sorting, 10282 

cognitive activity & silences, & personality, 10092 

conversation, distance between individuals, 10060 

counselor, & client hostility, 9088 

determinants of incidence & content of children’s questions, 5223 

development & mother-child interaction, 13098 

electrodermal responses to anxiety, 9 yr olds, 10757 

English speech sound frequency, schizophrenic children, 5730 

experimental phonetics, persi mechanisms & intelligibility, book, 
11123 


family psychotherapy session, topics & norms, 11217 

fluency & stuttering, college students, 11394 

fluency, & ambiguity on TAT, 8877 

free recall, associative overlap & clustering, 9618 

frequency response to compound stimuli, 1079 

frequency, in small groups Interaction Process Analysis, 489 
ammatical classes for structured vs unstructured strings, 2836 
hypnotic susceptibility prediction & alteration, 4861 

& identity, 5636 

initial interview, & anxiety, 509 

initiatory р їп саха aphasia, 4526 

interaction & levels of meaning іп psychotherapy, 55 

labeling & recall & recognition in severely subnorm 

labeling & recognition of pictures & names, se 
children, 9149 

& language рор, longitudinal study, atypical & autistic 
children, 13365 

lateralized brain damage & verbal & extraverbal language compo- 
nents, 8511 

& lesion location in Parkinsonians, 1157 

letter redundancy & authorship & topic & structure, 6611 

low. BIS S-R satiation & meaning change & retroactive 
effects, 11815 

metaphor interpretation & therapeutic communication, borderline 
patient & schizophrenic, 13264 

monolinguals vs bilinguals & word association responses, 5428 

multiply-handicapped blind children, 4516 

& music in groups, 490 

nonverbal interaction & attitudes toward strangers, 9956 

operant conditioning of speaker sequence & group therapy, 5564 

oral language skills & defective articulation, children, 7999 

originality, sensory deprivation & stress, 1251 

patterns in stringing beads, children, 3693 

pausing time, spontaneous, & problem solving, 3713 

performance in multiply handicapped blind children, 5840 

political speeches in USSR, 1946-1960, 1533 

problem solving, fixedness & labeling, 6294 

psychopathology, 4286 

psychotherapist, & patient verbal activity, 4333 ( 

psychotherapy, personality change measurement, & nonverbal соп- 
tent analysis, 13269 

reaction time, categorical vs specific response, 3722 

recall of connected discourse & association, 9615 

recall of connected discourse & association, 9626 

recall of sentence material & phrasing & repetition intervals, 6283 

& recognition of taboo words, & exposure time, 514 

gs & language encoding & decoding, psychiatric patients. 


hildren, 9148 
ly subnormal 


тутата 


response differentiation, & reinforcement procedure, 8459 р 
карша Кеме ® fluency & uncommonness & training & in- E 
response repetition & verbal ations, 6241 
schizophrenia vs normal, 1826 соте Era 
Schizophrenia, & writing & drawing, 9039 
schizophrenics, quantified measures, 10290 

Secondary process thinking, 598 
Pues. congruent context & word-association behavior, 5431 

nse impression response to verbal vs pictorial stimuli, 117 


Verbal Conditioning 


Sex BIOS empirical vs creative style, & knowledge of effective- 
ness, n 
short term memory for English consonants, 6288 
social deviance measure for schizophrenia, 1825 
sociopathic behavior, analysis & defense mechanisms, 7862 
spatial paralogic & social reasoning, 513 
spoken & recognized 26 intervocalic consonants & 4 languages, 6174 
structural properties of active & passive sentence, 153 
suicide notes & language usage & social maturity, 5434 
& task performance & fear arousal, 6199 
TAT, increase, retardates, 722 
test anxiety reduction, verbalization of academic concerns, 3691 
thematic apperception & retardate school child in Hungary, 2950 
transitory anxiety, 8390 
universals of language, 6601 
verbal & nonverbal IQ measurement, Negro children, 8827 
verbal conditioning & experimenter-subject relationship, 11803 
verbal passage length & context & time interval, schizophrenic, 13388 
verbal repetition & connotative change, 5421 
verbal stimuli in experimental psychology, 8456 
verbalization in non-verbal intelligence test, 6643 
vocalization at presentation & recall, 6281 
word association comparison in US & Australia & England, 6257 
word association, verbal habit & set & test administration, 11127 
Verbal Conditioning (see Conditioning/Verbal) 
Verbal Fluency (see Verbal Behavior) 
Verbal Learning (see Learning/Verbal) 
Verbal Mediation (see Mediation) 
Verbal Reinforcement (see Reinforcement/ Verbal) 
Vestibular Sense 
adaptation in ice skaters, 92 
& cerebellar hypoplasia & developmental behavior, cat, 6318 
conditioned vestibular sway & CS-UCS interval, 11762 
prayitoingnial force & visual localization of horizontal, 4800 
abituation in 12 day rotation & transfer & retention, 2245 
moving pattern & cat retinal ganglion cell response, 1210 
nystagmus & task change during stimulation, 8362 
postural sway, stimulus parameters, 3617 
proprioception, educable mental retardates, 4548 
responses in midbrain & thalamus & basal ganglia, cat, 1174 
rotation, streptomycin sulfate injection, rat, 5075 
Veteran (see also Personnel /Military) 
КОШ Ап & noncompliance during long term hospitalization, 4370 
family ties & marital status, VA hospital, 5818 
MMPI responses of aged domiciled, with disciplinary records, 11164 
& post-hospital employment, schizophrenic, 676 
suicidal patients & follow-up study, 7875 
Vibration 
& acceleration, motor performance, 6181 
cutaneous, & weight loss, rat, 5118 
dial reading & head restraint system, 11575 
human response to whole body, 95 
& noise exposure criteria, 5122 
perception thresholds, normals & medical patients, 3672 
psychomotor performance, 12987 
random & sinusoidal, & human performance, 7302 
specificity of cutaneous receptor in tongue & hand, 11691 
tactile adaptation & recovery, 6178 
Vigilance (see also Arousal, Attention) 
adrenaline & noradrenaline, visual task, 995 
& air ionization, task performance, 12988 
anticipatory alerting signals & compatible secondary task, 8401 
arousal & reinforcement, 6206 
auditory, perception confidence & sensitivity, 11741 
brain damaged & aphasic, tests, 1897 ñ 
continuous performance task analysis & activation level, 11773 
ЕЕС & ECG & GSR & muscle vibrations, visual, 11898 
& elicited observing rate & decision processes, 6204 
evoked cortical response, 4891 
experimental studies, contemporary, 125 
extraneous stimulation, performance, 6211 
human & monkey, stimulus background, 2290 
IQ & self-control & flexibility, 2289 _ 
knowledge of results & target detection, 3702 
knowledge of results & differential monetary reward, 6208 
monetary reward & knowledge of results, 2292 
& motor performance, 7296 4 
neurology, & attention & sleep & dreaming, 2467 
noise & signal rate & decision theory, 6203 
perceptual, & defense, & personality, 1575 
perceptual, reaction time as measure, 7297 
performance sharing in audio-visual, task, 6205 
psychic занонае 4887 ees 
reduced sleep, & calculation, : 
К ыа specification & classes of objects fixated, 12827 
sensory acuity & absolute performance, 2295 . DA 
signal & response complexity & 18 hours of visual monitoring, 6209 
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signal density & regularity, response time, 12851 
signal frequency & stimulus density, 12846 
sonar doppler discrimination & visual alertness indicator, 6169 
training & technique comparison, 12845 VE 
& type of respiratory movements in waking man, 122 
visual & auditory, alerted pretest & post-test vs regular watch, 8395 
visual search & smoking, 8330 
visual signal detectability & background flash rate, 2204 
weightlessness, & arithmetic problem solving, 9309 
Violence 
Colombian Violencia, follow-up study, 2741 
homicide & suicide & aggravated assault, 4408 
individual society commitment & abolition movement, 1472 
perception, & age differences & sex role, 7255 
prevention.& treatment, 11309 
psychiatry & law, mass media & attitude, book, 12375 
reactions to assassination of President Kennedy, 1473 
youth gangs, history & control, 6829 
Vision (see also next headings, Dark Adaptation, Eye, Flicker Fusion) 
activation & GSR, auditory & visual stimulation, 1191 
adaptation to prismatic distortion & interocular transfer, 1 1704 
Ашташ & performance of squinters vs nonsquinters & WISC, 


artificial squint, striate cortex response, cat, 2520 

& audition teaching, educational research, 10462 

auditory discrimination control, stimulation, pigeon, 12048 

auditory information presentation, integration, 192 

& auditory performance & reading, children, 4th grade, 12146 

auditory sensitivity vs darkness constant illumination & synchronized 
stimuli, 10703 

& auditory signal detection, correlation, cues, 11745 

& auditory stores in short term memory & pairedja$sociates, 11853 

autokinesis, & audition & tactile-kinesthesis, 8296 — ^ 

binocular rivalry, dominance & spontaneous fading, 929 

cues in perseveration behavior, rat, 8607 

deafferentation effect on phasic ponto-geniculo-occipital activity, 253 

deprivation & auditory sensitivity, 951 ы 

deprivation & recovery, cat, 2529 

directional selectivity for moving stimuli, squirrel, 8541 

displaced, & intermanual transfer of compensation, 4812 

distractibility, in cerebral palsy, 705 ` 

electrical response to patterned & diffuse light, 3870 E 

electroretinogram & auditory stimulation, 9700 

evoked cortical potential & perceptual masking, 1200 

eye & brain physiology & perception, book, 8326 1 

field dependence, alcoholism & achieved sobriety, 4394 

finger tremor, normal & anxious patients, 3159 

fixation in infants, 8672 

hemifield & reading & direction conflicts, 11715 

hemispheric differences, & language performance, 6338 

identihcation & auditory, sequential stimulation, 2228 

infancy, evaluation scale, 8673 

inverted & reversed & displaced, perceptual adaptation, 2200 

light & sound intensity generalization, 11742. А 

masking & temporal summation, signal detection analysis, 3631 . 

& midbrain tectum evoked potential, lizard & other amphibians, 

771 

minimum separable angle, various species of bat, 8588 à 

monocular acquisition & interocular transfer, striate cortex lesion, 
rat, 12950 

monocular, & eidetic imagery, 11696 E 

& movement, lesions & role of superior colliculus, in cat, 238 

nervous system & learning & brain lesions & motivation, book, 
12939 

neural field organization, расона of reversible figures, 11910 

novel stimuli & GSR, 11775 " E 

orientation, internal carotid thrombosis & stenosis, case, 1842 

partial, feedback & motor control, 2178 — | 

passively generated adaptation to prismatic distortion, 4900 

peripheral, compensatory eye & head movements 9504 —— 

persistence of ocular rotation & displaced vision compensation, 4838 

photograph sharpness & quality, psychometric assessment, 3630 

preference, 4 month old infant, 522 

preferences & habituation, infants, 12120 

prism adaptation, stretching & shearing, & eye movement, 12816 

psilocybin, normals vs visual system lgsion patients, 12978 

reaction time & alpha rhythm, 2503 

recall reinforcement, 10806 _ 

receptive fields for color, squirrel, 8542 

retention, Benton test, 1549 | 

retina & visual сог тугай! chain models, 9657 

search, target spt won & classes of objects fixated, 12827 

sensations & arousal levels & sensory deprivation, 8364 

space environment, book, 925 d ç ç 

spatial sine-wave stimuli response in photopic region, 9472 

stabilized retinal images, viewing time, 7261 

stereopsis & size & distance estimation & object movement, 11707 
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l: & audition, 8395. 4 
lanes, EEG & ECO & GSR & muscle vibrations, 11898 
ша ae us presentation in code learning, 8412 i 
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isual im: nition, physiology & information theory, 
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mplementary functioning of eyes, brightness, 11718 i H 
HAUT ‘stimulus intensity & duration & perception, 10693 
mur р transfer learning, trained vs untrained eye, pigeon, 

MAR E - 2 
reversibility of 3 dimensional objects, 8300 - Й 

rivalry & БООН preference, asthmatic vs nonasthmatic boys, 13099 

Ded chromatic & achromatic & contour stimuli & suppression, 


Ў '& levi: »p-sharpening, sex differences, 2182 
Medis disav iy: 807 " 
Rorschach. 666. 
„віта М A S Gav pena gta 10697 
уч ° M sycsaents (see Eye Movements) 
zi Non Sed (see Accommodation/Optical) 
Visual Acuity 5 
. age & input rate, 9498. и 
body orientation & G vector, 9313 
& critic: fusion & UHR radio stimulation, rat, 3921 


3612 


& sensory interaction, 319 
ty recip ‘0. zy & adaptation & backward masking, 4811 
rformance, 2295 ' 
| number & basal time, 79- 
mulus Size & retinal perspective, 3629 


in thalamus in cat, 210 
G in squirrel monkey, 262 
t excitation from retina, cat, 1201 
Y Separated responses, 9704 
secondary potentials, rabbit, 8534 
lation during sleep & arousal in cat, 268 
amplitude & age, 5064 
to visual stimulation during childhood, 7428 
c, wakefulness & sleep, 1188 i 
scrimination, cat, 9680 
j Lom iscrimination, rat, 3835 
4 n spontaneous ; 037 
‚ noxious visual & acoustic stim leural convergence, cat, 2470 
preoptic lesions & sexual behavior, male rat, 6481 
projections in thalamectomized cat with lateral geniculate body, 279 
responses to lated single retinal gane": lls, cat, 5074 
responsiveness EG during sleep & wa... {тп cat, 270 
& retina, cell chain models, 9657 
rhythmic photic stimulation, rabbit, 8544 
sensory evoked DC response localization & habituation, cat, 10849 
statistical analysis of impulse activity, rabbit, 8216 
& temporal lobe connections, in monkey, 214 
unilateral vs bilateral vision, 2528 
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Visual Field 


visually guided behavior & superior colliculus, cat, 12956 


automated apparatus for assessment & training, 8285 
& ошак dui loid lesion, cat, 241 
backward masking & detection & choice times, 6308 
brightness, increasing difficulty & conflict, rat, 13030 
color & brightness contrast & legibility, 13618 
color & pattern & form, learning, Coturnix quail, 12050 
color, sex ш 6163 
color, squirrel, 
com; эриш! arrangements, monkey, 2616 
cued & differently colored incidental stimuli, 4834 
decision making, task, children, 8496 
deermouse, 3986 < Y 
depth & pattern, & засада lesions, cat, 9680 

th, body-object angle, 

DES p сасон & reaction time & forced choice, 2213 
dimensional redundancy, line lengths & 
discrete changes, simple visual stimuli, 938 
discrimination, infant, 13062 
early isolated vs enriched environment & emotionality, rat, 12017 
figural orientation, monkey & human, 322 
fixed ratio performance properties, pigeon, 3989 
flash signals, bright vs dim, 927 
flash signals, bright vs dim, 930 
form, simultaneous repetition on different portions of retina, 939 
frequency thresholds of flash signals with bright & dim phases, 6138 
frontal lesion, & behavior stability, monkey, 9671 
heat stress & retention, rat, 12999 
hypnosis, 3 
imperception in psychotic children, 4438 
танов measurement, 7298 
interocular conflict, rat, 1324 
interocular transfer, vs visuo-motor learning, goldfish, 9826 
intraretinal transfer & optic nerve lesion, goldfish, 10858 

` ipsilateral eye-hand use, split-brain monkey, 276 
knowledge of results & sex & task difficulty, 11720 
line length & Weber's law, 9490 
matching/zero-delay, acquisition & transfer, pigeon, 1318 
ШЫ иде reversal & monocular discrimination, pigeon, 3988 
neonate, 13 
pattern, cross-modal discrimination, & audition, 10661 
pattern, fill & distortion & noise, 11732 
pattern, monkey, 12047 
patterned ieu deprivation, development, newborn monkey, 3992 
prereading & Ist grade reading achievement, 13078 


search time & information theory, 11703 

& seat position in gymnasiums, 936 

serial bilateral neocortical ablations, cat, 2472 

signal & response complexity & 18 hours of visual monitoring, 6209 
simultaneous vs successive presentation, pattern, 7318 

oes & social class & premorbid adjustment, schizophrenic, 


& tactual discrimination transfer & Perceptual equivalence, 11797 
& tactual, of form, 71 
training & brain protein metabolism, rat, 11987 
& uncrossed optic fiber systems, albino & hooded rat, 5077 
verbal vs motor pattern, 1027 
visual stimuli exploration by children, 8397 
& visual system, mole, 2619 
wavelength, goldfish, 1316 
Visual Field 
adaptation, vertical displacement, 9485 
& auditory field simultaneous displacement & adaptation, 9476 
blind spot & optic disc, 6146 
ome & exploration & maintenance & test illumination, rat, 
complexity, degree preference, 6159 
dependence & Problem solving & socioeconomic status, 12918 
Howe cu. aging & sex, 12817 
rectional selectivity for moving stimuli, squiri . 85 
English & Hebrew words, mone SE ru 
foveal & peripheral stimulation & temporal order perception, 10687 
inducing & test field separation & color contrast hue shift, 4836 
Perception & spatial orientation, 2192 
PD of reversible figures, 11910. 
peripheral recognition & moving backgro anxiety, 4807 
Periphery, motion aflereffect & pen oy TE 
point scheme observation apparatus, 8282 
Position & word reco; threshold, 3660 
primacy, north & left hemit fields, 7246 
range change, & fatigue, binocular, 6027 


Visual Illusion : ; 


reaction time, location of flash stimuli, 2310. 
receptive fields for color, squirrel; 8542 
retina, mapping, cat, 9702 Ў 
retinal ganglion cells in cat, 1209 
rotation, adaptation, optical tilt & exposure time, 12814 
scuba diver, 12826 
search performance & peripheral acuity, 13612 
shape, rectangle preference & golden section, 11723 
& smoking, 2180 
stability & lateral asymmetry, 9561 
stabilized retinal image & pattern perception, 10678 
stimuli position & reaction time, 8315 
target detection, homogeneous, infinite depth of focus, 3460 
telescope, requirements & star recognition, 13597 
transformations, & visual sensitivity, 12812 
TV camera, target size & air-to-ground target recognition, 13620 
Visual Illusion (see Illusion) 
Visual Lesions (see also Brain Lesion) 
neocortex, & visual cliff preference, rat & cat, 5046 
& optic nerve, & visual discrimination intraretinal transfer, goldfish, 
10858 
rossed optic fiber systems, albino & hooded rat, 5077 
fixation reflex & pretrigeminal & intact, cat, 2530 
al Movement (see Perception/Motion) 
Perception (see also Illusion, Perception, Subception) 
cuity of direction in dark & eye posten. 8335 
adaptation & motor efference, 9475 
adaptation to inverted & reversed & displaced vision, 2200 
adaptation to prismatic displacement pointing task, 7228 
adaptation, focalization & pooling process, 1 
а imagery interpretation, reference, 6023 
age differences, speed, & illumination, 3642. 
aging, & visual retention, Benton Test, 4112 
anomia, visual aphasia, naming & information, 6951 
apparent median plane shift & asymmetrical distractor stimuli, 4841 
apparent movement, interstimulus interval, figure-ground & contour, 
7256 
apparent movement, point light on different planes, 6162 
attention to patterns, human & monkey, 10913 
& attention, infants, 13066 
udition, functions, brain-injured, 5039 
& auditory information & reading achievement, children, 11004 
& auditory rhythm perception & reading, 4th grade, 11017 
backward masking авот, 12822 
backward masking & luminance summation-contrast reduction, 4826 
Berkeley's theory, criticism, 941 
binary patterns, configuration determinants, 3639 
binocular rivalry & contrast at contours & foveae area, 931 
brain damaged children, geometric figures, 4537 
brightness discrimination & coexistent stimuli, 4815 
brightness enhancement, simultaneous vs successive stimuli, 9500. 
brightness exponent, duration & luminance, 11729 
brightness, intermittent phenomena & observer criteria, 9491 
complementary functioning of eyes & binocular brightness, 11718 
compound motion, 7245 
sm саа of stereoscopically presented facial photographs, 


conflict, arousal potential & light intensity, 6148 

conflicting tactual information, & adaptation, 2181 

constancies of image location & Lie algebra, 4809 

& constructional praxis tasks in children, 420 

contingent discrimination, 168 

continuing, tasks vs square root of time, 11730 

contradiction explanation for figure measurement effects, 4823 
creativity & visualization in science, 533 

depth-discrimination thresholds for stationary & moving targets, 
depth, perspective reversal in movement illusion, 10668 

dermal vision of Roza Kuleshova, USSR, 932 

dermal, USSR, 2193 

detection vs display size & critical elements redundancy, 11712 
development & eye movement, preschool, 944 

development, search & scanning, children & college students, 11713 
development, test, variance components, 11726 

disappearances caused by form similarity, 6150 

discrimination learning & cues, of slant, 3637 

displaced vision & intermanual transfer of compensation, 4812. 
distortions in response to failure information, retardates, 9181 
dot figures, figural goodness & redundancy, sorting, 12823 
driving vehicles, observer motion & space perception, 13621 
dynamic vision & alphanumeric symbol legibility, 13617 
electrocutaneous digital stimulation & flash detection, 2207 
encoding in visual serial position effect, 6152 

English & Hebrew words, monocular, right vs left field, 2188 
entoptic afterimage & apparent size judgment, 8339 

estimation of perpendicularity & laying of right angles, 4824 

& exploration & instrumental response measures, monkey, 9764 
exploratory behavior, stimulus complexity & familiarity, 7252 
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& eye & brain physiology, book, 8326 

eye movement during information processing, 948 

fast driving, 2024 

field dependence & aging & sex, 12817 

field dependency, mentally retarded boys, & WAIS & WISC, 9184 
field dependency, process-reactive schizophrenic, 1811 

figurative & symbolic schemes recognition, 8337 

figure identification, paper & pencil masking task, 12809 
figure-ground contrast & exposure duration, 3640. 

figure-ground differentiation, diagnosis of cerebral lesions, 9139 
figure-ground reversal, ECT & imipramine, psychiatric patient, 6740 
figure-ground, reward & punishment, 3645 

figures & symbolic schemes, 8336 

flash, pulse rate & intensity, 12819 

force Шоо & otolith shear, 7247 á 

form & size, linear discrimination function model, 2210 

form, & kinesthetic-tactile, children 4-14 yrs, 8299 

form, separate stimulations & perceptual error, 8322 

forms, dichopic summation, brief presentation, 8319 
Forstig-Horne training program, educable retardates, 13435 
forward! & backward masking, temporal luminance summation, 


forward & backward masking & operta & intensity, 11724 
foveal flicker fusion with moving stimulus, 73 
fragmenting visual images, verbal vs nonverbal reports, 11725 
free looking tinie vs rate of presentation, 11684 
Frostig Developmental test, & reading abilities, 4750 
geometric illusion, error & stimulus magnitude, 10670 
graphic products in sideward movement, 6158 
фора, orientation & shape similarity, 12810 
earing defects & auditory & visual information processing, 12555 
Hooper Visual Organization Test, European application, 8268 
horizontal localization, gravitoinertial Sanan force, 4800 
horizontal, by normal & labyrinthine defective in rotation, 963 
identification vs same-different judgment, 8323 
illusion, repetition & improvement, age differences; 10691 
image evaluation & restoration, 8328 
immediate memory & visual search, 4813 
infant fixation & heart response, novel stimuli, 9881 
intermittent & single flash, brightness & luminance, 4830 
isolation effect, pre-knowledge effect, 2199 
kinetic frame eflects & gyroscopic motion, 4819 
Landolt rings, distance intensi 3647 x 
lateral трее nucleus & analysis of response patterns, топКсу, 
1085 


lateral preference for identical geometric forms, 11733 

length estimation, English vs metric measurement, 7258 

length, vs tactual perception, 2183 

lightness change of grays vs gray background reflectance, 7259 

lightness of grays vs background reflectance, 11731 

lightness, age differences, 4803 

luminous designs, fragmentation phenomena, 11708 

masking, interstimulus interval, 2201 

masking, mask size & retinal position, 942 

matching flickering & steady light, 57 

mental image in child, Piaget, book, 12154. iv 

mental retardation, pattern recognition & stimulus duration, 10399 

mental retardation, lateral preference for identical geometric forms, 
12577 е К 

mentally retarded adolescents, & job aptitude, 10406 — 

monocular depth cues & relative height & size of trapezoid, 4805 

motion aftereffect & flicker-fusion threshold, 3635 

myopia & leveling-sharpening, 2182 

numeral & letters legibility, 11574 3 

observation responses to novel & complex & asymmetrical complex 
stimuli, preschool, 12145 _ Р 

otolith & nonotolith information, rotation, 12996 

overlapping capital letters identification, age differences, 12811 

paired-associate learning of inverted face & name, 2317 

parallel line distortion in geometric field & size, 7240 

parallel vs serial perceptual processing, backward masking, 9501 

passively generated adaptation to prismatic distortion, 4 

pattern & visual noise, temporal factors, 3636 

pattern complexity & semantic differential, 10674 

pattern complexity & uncertainty, & preference, 10677 

pattern discrimination, vs organizing for memory, 10682 

pattern discrimination, fill & distortion & noise, 11732 

pattern perception & stabilized retinal image, 10678 

pattern preference in visual cliff, rat & chick, 7509 


егп recognition & body-object tilt, 6154 
cem solution & eye aiming eu 6164 
|. information processing, ; À 
evene system & judged compet , 12820 
& color mosaics & exposure is, 12829 


peripheral & moving background & anxiety, 4807 
perspective, texture gradients, mathematical analysis, 9480 
pictorial cognition using dot-image sequence, 7251 é 
prism illusion & dislocated equivalence classes, 4795 
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prismatic transformation & aft 

Prismatic, adaptation, hand 
& Вране adaptati 
patient vs formal, 566 
Thing, monoculai 
reading speed vs restricted 
relative height & backgroui 
resentation of taste mixture cross- 
figures, & brightness, 
imensional objects, 8300 


osition & target location, 9492 
dues Optical displacement df. stimulus, 


г, depth cues, 480: 
span p: letters, 10685 


modal matching, 4734 
reticular & curved 3 
& reversibility of 3 
right-side-up vision, 2216 
ring-disk sequence, bri; 
Rod & Frame Test, 
scanning & defen: 

10673 


& stimulus duration, 4828 
ty & validity, 4814 


зе mechanism: of isolation, Psychoanalytic view, 


series effect in monocula 
shape-slant relations ип 
shape, drawing & match 
shape, intensity & exposi 
sharp image hypotheses 


‘ground flash rate, 2204 
signal detection, & auditory, & auxilia 
masking, successive} 
& familiarity, 11721 


‘ular vs binocular, 70 


Y presented letters, 12815 


slant, monocular, 2195 
slant, monocular, 


г perspective, 2194 
sonar doppler dis: 


visual alertness indicator, 6169 


& brightness, 4825 
phenomenon, 3652 


Ociates & pattern goodness, | 1714 


laboratory demonstr: 
609 


г effect, reply, 3610 
Mis phenomena, 4783 


nomena & UCS, 7263 


formance Prediction, 13606 


f taste mixtures, 11752 
‘ipheral Stimulation, 10687 


Of satiation, 9481 


structional sets. 1 1706 
individua] differences, 


electrified center 


lized retinal ima; 


I G pattern 
brightness, & loudness of white Noise, 12806 
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word recognition threshold with masking, 11722 
Visual Perception/Depth (see Perception/Depth) 
Visual Perception/Size (see Perception/Size) 
Visual Sensitivity 

bisensory signal detection, 12825 È 

critical flicker frequency series, psychiatric & medical patients, book, 

10829 


differential, & age, 2202 

electroretinogram, photopic spectral, goldfish, 5068 

interference, forward & backward masking, 10690 

photopic spectral sensitivity, monkey, 2581 

spectral Sa sitivity, scallop, 3926 

visual field transformations, 12812 
Vi (sec Visual Acuity, Threshold) 
Vitamin РА 

antibiotics & gamma globulin, therapy, acute Schizophrenia, 1251 

lesions of composite gyrus in cat, 223 

& mineral in mental illness, 1225 

thiamine deficiency & appetite for sugar & fat, rat, 2531 { 
Vocabulary 

acquisition & emotional words, 8449 

отаран children & adolescents, of use & of understan 

j3! 


concepts enrichment in classroom, 9241 
creativity & sex, incidental cue use, 
delinquency associated words & deli 
foreign, learning, monolingual vs bili 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


test, for immigratio ^ 

test, Stanford-Binet, reliabili 

user, & thesaurus development, 
Vocalization 


infancy, Preparatory stage of speech formation, 8676 
language кше & mechanics of. Synthesis, 12286 
Operant control in monkey, reply to Criticism, 5162 
Operant control in monkey, Criticism, 5163 
Performance-intensity characteristics of synthetic sentences, 10708 
self-produced, & matching with sound loudness, 90 
Spatial relationshi, estimation & eye Movement, USSR, 950 
underwater click, discrimination Visibility, sea lion, 8625 
Vocation (see Occupation) 
Vocational Guid 


& age differences recognition, 10707 
electronic key, design & construction, 6125 


Tecording of own, affect & semantic differentia] ratin, 10071 
schizophrenics, & speech, quantified measures, 10290" 
ICS) 


Interest, election expectations, 1520 
Political Attitudes in Germany, book in German, 1508 
Survey technique, anonymous vs public response, 6580 
Voter self image, Projective technique, 5486 


Wage 


colk 
conas Ei & Subsequent, en; 
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M & Participation & attitude & management-union economy, 
gifted, & adaptation, 11522 
scheme, Australian industry, 12640 
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Incentive. 
inequity, & job Performance, 796 


Manager perception of subordinat і 5 
Satisfaction & education level managers hing 4655 


, man; , 11 
P s (see Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) a 


behaviora] approach to threat о 


` 
f 
deterrence, simulation & model: орсо nk, 1469 


5 5, psychologist". 2 
ЖЕП attitude change & Cuban crisis, 1500 за 
Dey ehoanalysis, & unconscious, 6788 3 
БОШОТ World War vs Il vs Experimental atomit explosion, 5723 
“attitudes d Personality & ability tests, high school students" 


Ietnam, foreign policy & de-escalation in Asia, book, 12201 
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views of psychiatrists & psychoanalysts, 5295 
Warmth (see Temperature) 
Water & Water Intake 
adaptation, cat & rat, 7482 5 
collateral, & bar pressing & complex reinforcement, rat, 7525 
collateral, & FR food reinforcement, rat, 5192 
control, recovery from deprivation, dove, 3875 
electromechanical drinkometer, 8284 
& food & body weight & cholinesterase level, rat, 6359 
food deprivation, adjustment, availability, rat, 3911 
food intake & water balance, rat, 3925 
hippocampal lesion, & food, rat, 3832 
& intravenous sodium chloride, rat, 1219 
intravenous, & intake & food intake, rat, 7460 
- isolation & darkness, rat, 3913 
nephrectomized rat, food deprivation, 12957 
& number of meals, rat, 6427 
qus hypothalamic hyperphagic rat, 6425 
regulation, osmotic stress, 7468 
reinforcement, & food, snake, 3949 
einn EUR amount, & continuous punishment, persistence, rat, 
1 


schedule-induced polydipsia & water & salt intake analysis, 6407 
self stimulation & hypothalamus electrical stimulation, rat, 11935 
sensitive electronic drinkometer, 8283 
size & distance estimation, underwater vision, 10684 
sodium & saccharin solution preference, rat, 10893 
taste preference, rat, 1212. . 
thirst & extracellular fluid, rat, 10872 
total darkness, & food intake, squirrel monkey, 12990 
underwater size perception, 3675 
unilateral & bilateral spreading depression, rat, 1148 
& water deprivation, rat, 6403 
Water Deprivation 
adjustment to 23 hour, & 2 conditions of food availability, rat, 7486 
antidiuretic hormone, rat, 1238 
cholinergic stimulation'of hypothalamus, & learning, 7412 
conditioned jaw movement & saccharin concentration, rabbit, 12042 
control of intake during recovery, dove, 3875 
drive intensity & FR responding, 6426 
EEG, rat, 1182 
& energy, food deprivation, rat, 12000 
escape-avoidance conditioning, apparatus form & color, rat, 5180 
food, maintenance diet, taste. eren rat, 1222 
heart rate, & consummatory activity, rat, 9741 
& heart rate, rat, 6387 
operant conditioning, age differences, rat, 13025 
regulation of hydrogen ion homeostasis, rat, 8597 
response frequency & topography, rat, 9789 
schedule adaptation, rat, 1 1995 
water associated cues & heart rate, rat, 11983 
& water intake, rat, 6403 
Weapon (see Military, War) 
Weather 
Weber’s Law 
line length discrimination, 9490 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
abbreviated form validity, psychiatric population, 9435 
aged population norms, 7204 
aged, intellect change, retest interval, disuse, 5284 
analytic index & rehospitalization of schizophrenic servicemen, 9052 
Block Design, illiterate Ss, India, 11666 
brain atrophy & intellectual deterioration, 2468 
brief item analysis-& significant sex differences, 10635 
& Cattell Anxiety Scale scores & psychiatric patients, 5451 
comprehension score, 1555 
familial retardates, & Kahn Intelligence Test & Stanford-Binet, 3310 
intellectual impairment, 4216 
introversion-extraversion, picture arrangement, 4239 
& IPAT & Taylor MA scale correlations college students, 10099 
juvenile delinquency, clinical judgment, & MPI, 4410 
& Tu сона & position in women, & EPPS & Study of Values, 


mentally retarded adults, factor analysis, 5891 

mentally retarded boys, & WISC & figure drawing, 9184 

multiple sclerosis, intellectual changes, 11405 

Picture Arrangement test, use, 5863 

& picture vocabulary, psychiatric patient, 4221 

population of US item, & intelligence, college student, 4215 

& Quick Test correlations, retardates, 886 

& revised deterioration formula, 11293 

sex differences with college students, 528 

sexual bias, 2874 

short form & aged, validity, 9428 

short forms, 6657 

subtest scores & psychiatric classification & differentiation, 894 
vocabulary rotocol, internal scatter & intellectual inefficiency, 1590 
vs Stanford Binet L-M form IQ, subnormality cut-off, adults, 10101 
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Wethsler-Bellevue Inelligence Scale — 

atute lateralized brain lesion patients, 6964- rt 

akoholics & intekectual functioning & adaptive abilities, 2900 

it span subtest as attention measure, 8398 
'Blepsy & anterior temporal lobectomy, 11414 

foreign language for international use, 2872 

&lateralized finger localization deficits, retardates, 6983 

loy IQ & mental retardation, 10394 ї 

Peformance IQ & figure reproduction, retardates, 8850 
on of birth & IQ, & WISC, 6626 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
ablreviated form for emotionally disturbed children, 8274 
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